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EDUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN 

EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT 
TAOSCORE.  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT. 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 
HAWAII  CAREER  DEVELCPMENT  CONTINUUMt 

REP  ORT • 

OiLENOhlSCC  FOLR  I«S  PROJECT.  CAREER  EDUCATION  FOR 

NORTON  CITY  SCHOOLS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELCPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

EDUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT.   (TACS  MUNICIPAL 

SCHCOLS). 

EVALUATION  OF  CKLAHOMA'S  EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM. 

TULSA  PUBLIC  SChCOLS  197C-1573.  FINAL 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 
COMMONALITIES   IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  FINAL 

RE  P  C  PT  • 

THREE  PILOT  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  GRADES 

K-10  IN  OHIO.   INTERIM  REPORT. 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJE 

NO.  V261013L. 
CALIFORNIA  CAREER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO. 

V261C26L. 

IMPROVING  A  RURAL  AREA  SCHGCL  PROGRAM  WITH  , 
EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE  BY 
liTILIZING  CCMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 
EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

STATEWIDE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  K-14  PROJECT  OF  CAREER 
EDUCATICNt  OCCUPATIONAL  CCUNSELINGt  AND 
BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  WORK.  FIRST 
INTERIM  REPORT. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODELt  GRADES  ONE 
THRCUGH  FOURTEEN.  A  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

GUIDE  TO  CORRECTICNAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

CAREER  ORIENTED  EDUCATION  PROJECT.   INTERIM  REPORT. 
PROJECT  NO.  V361037. 
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101 

535 

CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL-  ORANGE  COUNTY  CONSORTIUM. 

• 

173 

C09 

INTERIM  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO.  V  261006. 

176 

C05 

101 

536 

ABSTRACTS  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 

RHETT,  NANCY, 

EDUCATION. 

178 

Bll 

101 

537 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  CEVELCPMENT.  QUARTERLY 

REPCRT.  JULY  1-SEPTEMBER  30,  1974. 

101 

538 

USING  EDUCATIONAL  INDICATORS  FOR  PROGRAM 

GRADY,  MICHAE 

178 

C13 

ACCOUNTABILITY. 

179 

A06 

101 

539 

1972-73  QUALITY  CF  EMPLOVf^ENT  SURVEY.  DESCRIPTIVE 

QUINN,  ROBERT 

STATISTICS,  WITH  COMPARISON  DATA  FROM  THE 

1969-70  SURVEY. CF  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

132 

D04 

101 

540 

HIGHLIK'E'S  CAREER  ALTERNATIVES  MODEL.  AN  EXEMPLARY 

TOKNE,  DOUGLA 

PROJECT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  FINAL 

EVALLATION  REPCRT.  1973-74. 

101 

541 

EXEMPLARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  THt  GREAT 

183 

DOl 

FALLS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  lK-14) .   INTERIM  REPORT. 

189 

A03 

101 

542 

MODELS  FOR  SECONDARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

KAHLER,  ALAN 

FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO.  V361029L. 

101 

543 

COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCE  BASED  CAREER  EXPLORATORY 

MORGAN,  EDWIN 

189 

E07 

PROGRAM  FOR  VALE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL.   FINAL  REPORT. 

BIO 

101 

544^ 

COORDINATED  EFFORT  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  (CECE) 

190 

COMPUTER-ASSISTED  GUIDANCE.  FINAL  REPORf. 

• 

101 

545 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  CCMMUNITY  CAREER  COUNSELING  AND 

HARRIS,  THOMA 

190 

Ell 

INFCFMATIGN  PRCGRAM  CALLED  TKE  "CAREER  GUIDANCE 

CENTER". 

C07 

101 

546 

OEVELOFfENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  A  GUIDE  FOR 

MUEHLBAUER,  D 

191 

INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

KNIGHT,  EARL 

191 

• 

008 

101 

547 

EXEMPLARY  EXPLORATORY  PROGRAM  FOR  EIGHTH  GRADE 

STUDENTS.  END  OF  YEAR  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

SEPTEMBER  5j  1973  -  JUNE  7,  1974. 

192 

COS 

101 

548 

EL   PASC  MANPOWER  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT   FOR  EDUCATIONAL 

FIEBERGER,  LE 

PLANNING. 

A03 

101 

549 

INTEGRATED  APPROACH  TP  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAREER 

BERKLEY,  ROBE 

194 

EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

101 

550 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS:  AN  ETHNIC 

GUERRA,  ROBER 

194 

C14 

COMPARISON. 

101 

551 

XCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS:  SUMMARY  AND 

GUERRA,  ROBER 

195 

C12 

CONCLUSIONS. 

101 

552 

P.E.P.   PRE-VOCATICNAL  EDUCATIUN  PRUGRAM.  FINAL 

-l^tr-At«  

REPCRT. 

A03 

101 

553 

PROJECT  FCR  TRAINING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL   IN  THE  USE 

197 

OF   VOCATIONAL  CURRICULA  AND  GROUP  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE  TECHNIQUES. 

/(03 

101 

554 

MANPOWER  4ND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS. 

MULLINS,  TERR 

198 

101 

555 

INTERIK  REPORTS  CF  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  FY  1972 

199 

A03 

•VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GRADUATES  IN  HAWAII'S 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES. 

199 

101 

556 

NEW  MEXICO  ANNUAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REPORT  FOR  ' 

LABCDOA,  ROGE 

D14 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1973. 

- 

200 

101 

557 

SEARCH  FOR  COMMON  AND  UNIQUE  CCMPETENCIES  OF  ALL 

POPE,  BILLY  N 

F03 

°    ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS  NEEDED  BY 

VOCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS. 

A03 

101 

558 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  BASIC  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION 

203 

PROGRAM.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROPOSAL. 

206 
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SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  LEARNING  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
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EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT, 
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TOTAL  CAREER  PPCGRAM  FOR  PLEASANT  HILL  STUDENTS. 

JONES,  DARREL 

208 

AOS 

AN  APPLIED  RESEARCH  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

EDUCATION.  PROPOSAL  AND  ANNUAL  PROJECT  REPORT. 

101 

561 

MATERI/LS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  CAREER, AWARENESS. 

FANCHER,  BURR 

209 

AC3 

FINAL  REPORT.  PROPOSAL. 

209 

008 

101 

562 

MEETING  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 'IN  CLUSTERS.  FINAL 

REPORT. 

210 

D02 

101 

563 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION  OP  RELEVANT  AWARENESS  MEDIA. 

PROPOS/L  AND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

564 

^  w  ^ 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT,  BUFFALO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

MURRAY,  JOHN 

210 

ElO 

SYSTEM.  INTERIM  REPORT  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

101 

565* 

CONSORTIUM  FOR  PLANNING,  DEVELOPING,  AND 

211 

AlO 

IMPLEMENTING  EXPLORATORY  INDUSTRIAL  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT  MODELS  (PHASE  I  OF  THREE  PHASES!. 

INTERIM  REPORT. ANO  PROPOSAL. 

101 

Aw  A 

566 

STUDY  TO.  IDENTIFY  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORS  OTHER 

WELKER,   L.  C. 

213 

F04 

THAN  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  JOB  SKILLS  AFFECTING  THE 

LONG  RANGE  SUCCESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS.   (NO.  17,  NO.   18,  NO.   19;  3 

• 

VOLS.)  . 

217 

D02 

101 

567 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  OCCUPATIONAL  OEMANO  IN  MINNESOTA 

COPA,  GEORGE, 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  1971-1980. 

F0«) 

101 

568 

ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP  DATA  FOR 

JONES,  CHARLE 

217 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISION  MAKING. 

218 

B07 

101 

Aw  A 

569 

LOUISIANA  ANNUAL  RURAL  MANPOWER  REPORT.  MA  5-79. 

X  wX 

•57ft 
7  f  U 

ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYEE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  HOWARD 

218 

F14 

COU^TY-A  PILOT  APPROACH, 

220 

A03 

101 

AW  A 

571 

^  f  A 

CONTINUED  EFFORT  TO  ORIENT  AND"  TRAIN  STATE, 

REGIONAL,  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  A 

- 

GROUP  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM. 

220 

G03 

572 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  VALIDATICK  CF  COMPETENCIES 

JACKSON,  FRAN 

REQUISITE  TO  EFFECTIVE  FUNCTIONING  OF  SECONDARY 

COUNSELORS,  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS,  ELEMENTARY 

COUNSELORS,.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  COUNSELORS,  AND 

f 

OTHER  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

221 

G09 

101 

573 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  NURSING  STUDENTS  IN  FAMILY  HEALTH 

CONATSER,  CHE 

MAINTENANCE.  A  PILOT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

101 

Aw  A 

574 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND 

VENEGAS,  MOIS 

222 

A12 

EXPECTATIONS  OF  EL"  PASO  FTTGH  SCHOOL— STUDENTS^ — 

101 

575 

ALLIED- HEALTH  MANPOWER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

LOE,  HARRY,  J 

223 

C04 

COLLEGE.  STUDY  AND  SUMMARY  (2  VOLUMES!. 

ini 

AW  A 

57  a 

EVALUATION  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  MODEL  FOR 

MCKINNEY,  JAM 

229 

B03 

PRIMARY  GRADES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

230 

AO  3 

101 

Aw  A 

577 

ASSESSMENT  OF  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  FOR 

MURPHY,  NORMA 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED 

POSTSECCNDAPY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TEXAS. 

F02 

101 

578 

IMPROVING  THE  UTILIZATION  UF  HEALTH  MANPOWER. 

GOLDSTEIN,  HA 

231 

TWO-YE^R  REPCBT,  JUNE  30,  1972  TO  JUNE  30, 

1974. 

B14 

101 

57Q 

SUMMARIES  CF  STUDIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

MCCRACKEN,  J. 

232 

101 

580 

INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  DEMONSTRATION  ANO  RESEARCH 

.233 

A03 

PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

E07 

101 

581 

MINIMUM  LEVELS  OF  TECHNICAL  COMPETENCY  STANDARDS 

233 

OF  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 

NEaRASKA,  JUNE  It  1973-MAY  31,   1974.  FINAL 

REPORT. 
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SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  COMPONENTS  CF  A  VOCATIONAL 
■    EDUCATICN  COUNSELING  SYSTEM  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH:  A 

THREE  YEAR  EVALUATION  STUDY. 
CONSTRLCTIONt   VALIDATION  AND  STANDARDIZATION  OF  AN 
ACHIEVEFENT  TEST  FOR  A  NINTH  GRADE  COURSE  IN 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 
SOUTHERN  REGION  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE  IN 

AGRICULTURAL  ECUCATIONt  TWENTY  THIRD  ANNUAL 
PROCEEDINGS,  JULY  23-25,  1974. 
REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL  1.974-1975.  THE  3  R«S  PLUS 

CAREER  EDUCATICN. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  HANDBOOK  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION  PLANNING. 
IMPLEMENTING  A  K-12  CAREER  CEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN 

THE  DISTRICT  CF  COLUMBIA. 
DESIGN  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CAREER  ORIENTED 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  THROUGH  A  REGIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICE  AGENCY.  INTERIM  REPORT.  FOR 
THE   PERIOD  BEGINNING  JULY  1,  1973  TO  JUNE  30,  . 
191  A, 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TESTING  OF  A  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING 

TECHNIQUE  FOR  OPTIMIZING  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

PROGRAM  COMBINATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
PROJECT  CAREER/HANDICAPPED.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 
BHQ  CAREER  EDUCATICN.  INTERIK  REPORT,^  AUGUST  1974. 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 
SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  COMPONENTS  OF  A  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATICN  COUNSELING  SYSTEM  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH:  , A 

THREE  YEAR  EVALUATION  STUDY. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  "EXPRESSIONS" 

NEWSLETTER^ 
MASTER  PLAN  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
BLACK  YOUTH  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS. 

VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH  AND 
ADULTS   IN  BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  AND  COMMERCIAL 
COOKING.  FINAL  REPORT. 

PLOTTER  RESEARCH.   FINAL  REPORT.  • 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL.  INFORMATION  DATA 
SYSTEM  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  NBV  HAMPSHIRE.  FINAL 
REP  CRT • 

WHERE   TO  FIND  POST-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  WITH 
OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  TENNEbSEE. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

AGRI-BUSINESS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  JOBS  RELATED 
TO  THE  MINING/ QUARRYING  INDUSTRY,  FIFTH  GRADE 
LEVEL. 

AGRICULTURAL  BtSINESS  UNIT,  FIFTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE.  STUDY  AND  SUMMARY  12  VOLUMES). 
ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYEE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  HOWARD 

COUNT Y-A  PILOT  APPROACH. 
ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  FCLLCk-UP  DATA  FOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE   DECISION  MAKING. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  "EXPRESSIONS" 

NEWSLETTER. 
ASSESSMENT  OF  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  FOR 

VOCATIONAL-TECHMCAL  STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED 

POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TEXAS. 
ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  NURSING  STUDENTS  IN  FAMILY  HEALTH 

MAINTENANCE.  A  PILOT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 
AUTOMOTIVE  COLLISION  ESTIMATING. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GC 
FOR  THE  PERIOD 

AWARENESS  TO  Tl-E 
OCCUPATIONAL  0 
DICTIONARY  CF 

BACKGROUND  FOR  BU 
TRADE  INFORMAT 
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TECHNICIAN-AfB 

BHQ  CAREER  EDUCAT 
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ILOERS  -  RELATED  SCIENCE  AND 
ION  FOR  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 
OGRAM  FOR  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL 
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ION.  INTERIM  REPORT,  AUGUST  1974. 
CRT. 

CCUPATICNAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS. 


BOARDS  FOR  THE  NOT^SC-BOPED  BULLETIN  BOARDS, 

K I MDERG ART EN-SIXTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 
CALIFORNIA  CAREER   EDUCATION  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO. 

V261026L. 

CAREER  AWARENESS  K-6  (ELEMENTARY).   DICTIONARY  OF 

OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES. 
CAREER  AWARENESS  K-6.  COMPILATION  OF  MODULES. 

CAREER  AWARENESS. 

<:A^ER  AWARENESS-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT 

NO.  V261013L. 
CAREER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITY  GUIDE.  NEVi  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  WORK. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  GUIDE. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL.  ORANGE  COUNTY  CONSORTIUM. 

INTERIM  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO.  V  261006. 
CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT,  BUFFALO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
(j-YSTEM.   INTERIM  REPORT  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT. 
ERJC^'^  education,   a  COUNSELOR'S  GUIDE. 
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CAREER  EXPLORATION-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

CAREER  ORIENTEC  ECUCATICN  PROJECT.   INTERIM  REPORT. 

PROJECT  NO.  V361037. 
CAREER  POSSIBILITIES  AFTER  TAKING  BUSINESS 

COURSES. 

CAREER  PREPARATION-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER.  A  BEGINNING. 

CAREERS  IN  HAWAII  AND  ALASKA,  SECOND  GRADE  LEVEL. 

CAREERS  IN  TELEVISION  CCMFUNICATION ,  THIRD  ANO 

FOURTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 
CAREERS  IN  THE  HOf'E,  KINDERGARTEN  C-PACE  LEVEL. 


CENTER  FOR  EDU 
FINAL  REPOR 

COLLECTION  OF 
-  DISTRIBUTIV 
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OPPORTUNITI 
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REPORT. 
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CATICNAL  FIELD  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH, 
T. 

QVERKEAD  TRANSPARENCY  MASTERS  FOR 
E  EDUCATION. 

NCE  WITH  ECOLOGICAL  CAREER 

ES  IN  THE  OMAHA  AREA.  . 

IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  FINAL 

RIENCE  BAStlTcAREER  EXPLORATORY  , 

VALE  MIDOIE  SCHOOL.  FINAL  REPORT. 
CAREER  EDUCATION  MODELt  GRADES  ONE 
RTEEN.  / RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
NAL  REPORT. 
CAREER  EDUCATION. 


CONCEPTUAL  FRAKEWOjRK  FOR  CONDUCTING  COST  BENEFIT 
STUDIES   IN  WISCONSIN  VTAE  AND  COST  BENEFIT 
STUDIES  -  VTAE  PROGRAJ'S.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CONSORTIUM  FOR  PLANNING*  DEVELOPING*  ANC 

IMPLEMENTING  EXPLORATORY  INDUSTRIAL  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  MODELS  (PHASE  I  OF  THREE  PHASES). 
INTERIM  REPCRT  AND  PROPOSAL. 

CONSTRUCTION,  VALICATICN  AND  STANDARDIZATION  OF  AN 
ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  FOR  A  NINTH  GRACE  COURSE  IN 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CONSUMER  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  TO  CAREERS,  JUNIOR  AND 
SENIOR  HIGH  GRACE  LEVEL. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CURRICULUM. 

CONTINUED  EFFORT  TO  ORIENT  AND  TRAIN  STATE, 

REGIONAL;  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  A 

GROUP  VOCATICNAL  GUICANCE  PROGRAM. 
COORDINATED  EFFORT  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  (CECE) 

COMPUTER-ASSISTED  GUIDANCE.  FINAL.  REPORT. 
COST  BENEFIT  STUDY  OF  LIBRARY  MEDIA  TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANT  PROGRAM.   FINAL  REPORT. 

CURRICULUM  Guide  for  a  career  exploration  program 

IN  THE  MIDDlE/ JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHCOLS  OF  GEORGIA 
.  FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATICN  EDUCATORS. 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  A  CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  MIDDLE/ JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  GEORGIA 
,^=^0R  HOME  ECONOHICS  EDLCATION. 


KENNEDY,  ELSI 
SPOONER,  KEND 
BADEN,  CONNIE 
KENNEDY,  ELSI 

VANVLIET,  JEA 
MORTON,  DAVID 
BURNSIOE,  IRE 
SMITH,  CHARLE 

BREWER,  BERTH 
HYDEN,  MURIEL 
MORGAN,  EDWIN 
HATTEI,  OTTO 

KENNEDY,  ELSI 
WEBB,  ROBERT 


AOOMATIS,  DOR 

STROH,  nancy; 

GREENSPAN,  NA 


MAZUREK,  JOHN 


ERIC 


lOI  481 
101  534 
101  421 
101  480 
101  500 
101  423 
101  418 
101  420 
101  507 
101  492 
101  437 
101  526 
101  543 
101  532 

101  478 
ICl  505 

101  565 

101  583 

101  427 
101  468 
101  571 

101  544 
101  512 
101  463 

101  464 


107  E13 
171  E09 

25  D13 
107 "606 
12?-  Oil 

27  BIO 

24  F13 

25  C03 
128  B04 
121  009 

32  A 03 
153  A03 

189  E07 
164  E14 

106  CIO 
125  F06 

211  AlO 

236  AO 8 

29  A  03 
80  C03 
220  A 03 

190  BIO 
132  A07 

75  C07 

76  EOS 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

VT  NR. 

CARD  FR. 

DESIGN  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CAREER  ORIENTED 

BURDETTE,  CLA 

101 

566 

241 

A03 

EDUCATIONAL  FRC6RAM  THROUGH  A  REGIONAL 

EDUCATION  SERVICE  A6EKY.  INTERIM  REPORT.  FOR 

THE  PERIOD  BEGINNING  JULY  1»  '1973  TO  JUNE  30, 

1974. 

191 

C07 

OEVELOPMENT-ANC-E-VALUATJ  ON-OF- -A-GUiDE.  ECR. 

MUEHLBAUER,  D 

101 

546 

INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPCFT. 

C05 

DEVELOPMENT  ANC  TESTING  OF  A  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING 

SMITH,  H.  GEN 

101 

569 

242 

TECHNIQUE  FCR  OPTIMIZING  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

PROGRAM  COMBINATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COMMUNITY  CAREER  COUNSELING  AND 

HARRIS,  THOMA 

101 

545 

190 

Ell 

INFORMATION  PROGRAM  CALLED  THE  "CAREER  GUIDANCE 

CENTER". 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ^N  fCCUPATICNAL   INFORMATION  DATA 

101 

598 

255 

A03 

SYSTEM  FOR  THE  STATE  CF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  FINAL 

REPORT. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  KECIA  MATERIALS   FOR  AN  EXEMPLARY 

BLACK,  FREp  P 

101 

517 

139 

Fi3 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CFFICE  SIMULATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 

101 

409 

10 

C09 

ACCOUNT  CLERK  ANC  CLERK  TYPIST  PROGRAMS. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAM,  PRE-SCHOOL  -  ADULT,  IN 

101 

516 

137 

F03 

CAREER  EOUCATICN  FOR  NORTH  DAKOTA.  INTERIM 

REPORT. 

DILENOWISCO  FOUR  PS  PROJECT.  CAREER  EDUCATION  FOR 

101 

523 

145 

B14 

NORTON  CITY  SCHCOLS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  I  ,  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

101 

459 

60 

805 

DRAPERY  MAKING  2> 

101 

463 

109 

F09 

ECONOMIC  CONCEPTS.  OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  ADJUSTMENT. 

« 

101 

403 

3 

D05 

ECONOMICS  FCR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION-  AN' 

STRIETELMEIER 

101 

404 

.  4 

A03 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNDAMENTALS. 

EDUCATIONAL  ANC  OCCUPATICNAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND 

VENEGASi  MOIS 

101 

574 

?22 

A 12 

EXPECTATIONS  OF  EL  PASO  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

• 

EL  PASO  MANPOWER  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 

FIEBERGER,  LE 

101 

548 

192 

C09 

PLANNING. 

ELEMENTARY   TIG  V>ELDING  SKILLS. 

■PIERSON,  JOHN 

101 

472 

64 

All 

ETHNIC  HAIRDRESSIN6. 

101 

467 

79  .006 

EVALUATION  AND  RE CCMMENCAT ICNS  OF  CAREER  RESOURCE 

101 

503 

124 

DIO 

CENTER.   FINAL  REPORT. 

EVALUATION  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  MODEL  FOR 

MCKINNEY,  JAM 

101 

576 

229 

003 

PRIMARY   GRACES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

EVALUATION  OF   CIVIL  STRUCTURAL  CURRICULUM  IN  TERMS 

LARSON,  LEHME 

101 

508 

126 

.309 

OF  RATINGS   EY  EMPLOYERS  AND  TECHNICIANS.  FINAL 

REPORT. 

006 

EVALUATION  OF  CKLAHOMA'S  EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL 

JORGENSON,  EL 

101 

525 

151 

EDUCATION  ANC  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM. 

Tulsa  public  schools  1970-1973.  final 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

EXEMPLARY  CAREER  ECUCATICN  PROGRAM  IN  THE  GREAT 

101 

541 

183 

DOl 

FALLS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (K-14) .   INTERIM  REPORT. 

EXEMPLARY  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  GRADES  6-9  IN 

ROGERS,  SHARI 

101 

496 

122 

C13 

PENNSYLVANIA.  FINAL  REPCRT. 

"*^"PLARY  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER.  FINAL  REPORT. 

ELDER,  JAMES 

101 

502 

124 

002 

ERIC 

- 

TITLE  

EXEMPLARY  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTERS  FOR  GRADES  SEVEN 

THROUGH  NINE.  PBCJECT  NO.  20-4005. 
EXEMPLARY  EXPLORATORY  PRCGRAM  FOR  EIGHTH  GRADE 

STUDENTS.  EhD  OF  YEAR  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

SEPTEMBER  5,  I«73  -  JUNE  7,  1974. 
FASHION  MERCHANDISING  CAREER  EXPLORATION  LEARNING 

MATERIALS  PACi^ET.  ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL, 

STUDENT  MATERIALS. 
FINDING  AND  KEEPING  JOBS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION, 

SEVENTH-NINTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 
FROM  COTTON  TO  CLOTHES. 

.GENERAL  MATH  TCFICS  AND  RELATED  CAREERS. 

GOOD-BYE  TO  MY  TONSILS,  A  PRIMARY  CAREER  EDUCATION 

UNIT,  FIRST  GRACE  LEVEL. 
GUIDE  TO  CORRECTIONAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  PLANNING  INDUSTRIAL  ECUC^TION 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CAREER  INFOBHATION  RESOURCES. 

HAWAII  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CONTINUUM,  K-14.  FINAL 

REPORT. 
HEALTH  AND  HEALTH 

EXEMPLARY  PRCJ 
HIGHLINE'S  CAREER 

PROJECT  IN'VUC 

EVALUATION  PEP 
HISTORIC  NEW  JEFS 

FOR  THE  CAREER 

AND  YOUTH. 
HOME  ECONOMICS  II 


RELATED  CAREER  EXPLORATION. 
ECT  #26-001-217. 

ALTERNATIVES  MODEL.  AN  EXEMPLARY 
ATIONAL  EDUCATION.  FINAL 
ORT.  1973-74. 

EY  OCCUPATIONS.  A  RICH  RESOURCE 
AWARENESS  OF  TODAY'S  CHILDREN 

,  BASE  CCRE  TENTH  GRADE. 


IDENTIFICATION  AND  VALIDATION  CF  COMPETENCIES 

REQUISITE  TO  EFFECTIVE  FUNCTIONING  OF  SECONDARY 
COUNSELORS,  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS,  ELEMENTARY 
COUNSELORS,   SPECIAL  ECUCATIGN  COUNSELORS,  AND 
OTHER  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL.  FINAL  REPORT. 

IMPLEMENTING  A  K-12  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

IMPLEMENTING  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROCEDURES  AND 

.  TECHNIQUES. 

IMPROVING  A  RURAL  AREA  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  WITH 
EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE  BY 
UT I  LI 21  KG  CCKPREhENSlVE  CAREER  OR^El^TATION 
EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES:  FINAL  REPOin-. 

IMPROVING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  MULT  I-C(3UNTY  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  THROUGH  THE  PROVISION  OF 
IMPROVED  JOB  PLACEMENT  SERVICES. 

IMPROVING  THE  LTILIZATICN  OF  HEALTH  MANPOWER. 
TWO-YEAR  REPORT,  JUNE  30,  1972  TG  JUNE  30, 
1974. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  LARGE  TYPING  CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

INTERIM  EVALUATION  REPORT. 
INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  CEFCKSTRATION  AND  RESEARCH 

PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 
TMTCGRATED  APPROACH  TO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOCL  CAREER 
iDUCATlON.   FINAL  REPORT. 


ERIC 


AUTHOR 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR. 

BARRICKLOW,  W 

101 

501 

124 

AO  3 

KNIGHT,  EARL 

101 

547 

191 

DOS 

PALMER,  KAREN 

101 

441 

36 

DOB 

ENGELHART,  J I 

101 

432 

30 

DOB 

SYKES,  THERES 

101 

428 

29 

F07 

RAMIGE,  JOYCE 

101 

434 

31 

C02 

FRISCHHOLZt  I 

101 

425 

27 

F05, 

ERTLE,  VICKIi 

101 

533 

167 

Alb 

STALLSMITH,  D 

101 

474 

88 

F06 

FROBOSE,  DENI 

101 

415 

20 

BOl  ^ 

RYAN,  T.  ANTO 

101 

522 

144 

D08 

101 

411 

10 

E09 

TOWNE,  OOUGLA 

101 

540 

182 

D04 

YORK,  EDWIN; 

101 

466 

79 

A03 

101 

460 

64 

D02 

JACKSON,  FRAN 

101 

572 

220 

G03 

ETHERIDGE,  BE 

101 

587 

240 

A05 

KENNEDY,  ELSI 

101 

479 

106 

F04 

HOL STEIN,  HER 

101 

530 

161 

CIO  . 

101 

499 

122 

D07 

GOLDSTEIN,  HA 

f 

101 

578 

231 

F02 

101 

402 

3 

C02 

101 

580 

233 

A03 

BERKLEY,  ROBE 

101 

« 

549 

194 

A03 

TITLE 

AUTHOR 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR« 

INTERDISCIPLIN/RY  EASIC  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION 

101 

558 

203 

A03 

PROGRAM.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROPOSAL. 

199 

A03 

'INTERIM  REPORTS  OF  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  GF  FY  1972 

101 

555 

VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION  GRADUATES  IN  HAWAIPS 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES. 

101, 

412 

.13 

ElO 

INTRODUCTION  TC  VOCATICNS.  A  TEACHERS  GUIDE. 

BLAIR,  MARGAR 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  CF  THE 

KEIL,  JANICE 

101 

506 

.127 

DO  2 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  FOR  RURAL  PROVIDERS 

OF  FAMILY  DAY  CARE  SERVICES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

101 

32 

B03 

INVOLVING  THE  FAMILY  AND  IMMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

CONREY, 

LOR  IE 

438 

NEIGHBORHOOD  IN  CAREER  ECUCATION  AWARENESS. 

111 

DIO 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SKILL  ACTIVITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

101 

484 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SKILL  ACTIVITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

VINYARD 

,  CARL 

101 

462 

73 

E13 

KEY  PUNCH  TRAINING  -  A  STUDENT  TEXT. 

PIESLAK 

,  RAYM 

101 

471 

82 

002 

LANGUAGE  ARTS:   LESSONS  IN  CAREERS  FOR  CCREf  EIGHTH 

PROHASKA,  MEL 

101 

435 

31 

E04 

GRADE  LEVEL. 

101 

563 

210 

D02  . 

LXAL  PRODUCTION  OF  RELEVANT  AWARENESS  f.EDIA. 

1 

PROPOSAL  ANC  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

101 

424 

27 

EOl 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  A  CAREER. 

ZELTINS 

,  AIVA 

LOUISIANA  ANNUAL  RURAL  MANPOWER  REPORT.  MA  5-79. 

101 

569 

218 

Bdt 

MACHINE  SHOP  OPERATIONS-II*  STUDENT  MANUAL. 

ROSELLE 

,  PAUL 

101 

414 

19 

004 

MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROGRAK  PLANNING  AND 

INGAS  , 

EDWARD 

101.  448 

43 

BIO 

BUDGETING  SYSTEMS:  A  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  A 

MODEL  ANNUAL  PLAN  AND  A  MODEL  LOCAL  FIVE-YEAR 

PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION. 

198 

A03 

MANPOWER  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS. 

MULLINS 

,  TERP 

101 

554 

MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  QUARTERLY 

101 

537 

178 

Bll  , 

REPORT.  -JULY  1-SEPTEMEER  30,  1974. 

419 

All 

MANUFACTURING  MINI-UNIT  CENTERED  AROUND  AN 

FOSTER, 

MARY 

101 

25 

ORIGINAL  PLAY. 

101 

250 

D13 

MASTER  PLAN  FOP  THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF 

KOBLE, 

DANIEL 

594 

VOCATIONAL   ECUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

209 

a03 

MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  CAREER.  AWARENESS. 

FAN  CHER 

,  BURR 

101 

561 

FINAL  REPORT.  PROPOSAL. 

A06 

MATHEMATICS   FOP  GLASS  TECHNOLOGY. 

VALIMONT,  JAM 

101 

488 

118 

MEETING  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  IN  CLLSTERS.  FINAL 

101 

562 

209 

008 

REPORT. 

MINI -UNIT  -  COMMUNITY  ANC  CAREERS,  SOCICLOGY, 

WADDELL 

,  FRAN 

101 

430 

30 

605 

NINTH-TWELFTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

581 

233 

E07 

-      MINIMUM  LEVELS  CF  TECHNICAL  COMPETENCY  STANDARDS 

101 

OF  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 

NEBRASKA,  JUNE  1,  1S73-MAY  31,   1974.  FINAL 

REPORT. 

1 

101 

473 

85 

C12 

MODEL  CURRICULUM  FOR  TENTH  GRADE  HEALTH 

OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION. 

417 

24 

A03 

•  '*MOOELS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA.  GOALS  AND 

101 

OBJECTIVE^  FOR  IMPLENTATION  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 

IN  GRADES  7*12. 

ERIC 

TITLE 

AUTHOR 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR. 

MODELS  FOR  SECCNDARY  CAREER  EOUCATICN  IN  IOWA. 

KAHLER,  ALAN 

101 

542 

189 

A03 

FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO.  V36102<;L. 

NATIONAL  ANNOTATED  BIBLICGRAPHY  OF  CURRICULUM 

t 

101 

476 

97 

Aoa 

MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

10 

NATIONAL  INSTRUCT ICNAL  TELEVISION  CAREER  EDUCATION 

* 

101 

410 

006 

PROJECT.   PHASE  I.  FINAL  REPORT. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  HANDEOCK  FOR 

SEVERANCE,  ME 

101 

586 

238 

E02 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  PLAf^ING. 

199 

D14 

NEW  MEXICO  ANNLAL  VOCATICNAL  EDUCATICN  REPORT  FOR 

LABODDA,  ROGE 

101 

556 

.    FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1973. 

50 

F04 

OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS  THRCUGH  DRAMATIC  PLAY.  A 

GOLDEN,  LORET 

101 

457 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.  PARTS  I  £ 

T  T 

II. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ECLt:ATION  IN  TEXAS:  AN  ETHMC 

GUERRA,  ROBER 

101 

550 

194 

C14 

COMPARISON. 

• 

OCCUPATIONAL  ECXATION  IN  TEXAS:  SUMMARY  AND 

GUERRA,  ROBER 

101 

551 

195 

012 

CONCLUSIONS. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATICN  PROGRAM.   A  TEACHERS  GUIDE 

MOORE,  LAUREN 

161 

485 

113 

A09 

FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS.  CAREER  EDUCATION 

• 

SERIES-101. 

37 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFOFMATICN  SERVICE  CONTRACT.  FINAL 

101 

442 

013 

REPORT. 

101 

77 

E14 

OPTICAL  TECHNICUES  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

465 

OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT,  PJnASE  ChE  CF  TWO. 

101 

416 

21 

G02 

FINAL  REPORT. 

P.E.P.  PRE-VOC^TICNAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.  FINAL 

MOFFETT,  GENE 

101 

552 

196 

A03 

REPORT. 

132 

D03  ^ 

PENETRATING  SCKCOL  STRATA  THROUGH  CAREER 

101 

514 

EDUCATION.    INTERIM  4IIEPORT. 

■ 

008 

PLOTTER  RESEARCH.   F I NAL  REPORT. 

POINTER,  RICH 

101 

597 

254 

PROJECT  CAREER /HANDICAPPED.  FINAL  REPORT. 

• 

101 

590 

245 

001 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

553. 

197 

A03 

PROJECT  FOR  TRAINING  SCHCCL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  USE 

101 

OF  VOCATIONAL  CURRICULA  AND  GROUP  VCCAT lONAL 

GUIDANCE  TECHNIQUES. 

F.02 

PROJECT  PACE  (FF06PAM  TO  ADVANCE  CAREER 

TIBBETTS,  JAS 

101 

504 

124 

EDUCATION).   RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT. 

FINAL  REPORT. 

513 

132 

Oil 

REPORT  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  ON  "CAREER  DAYS"  WORK 

WATKINS,  PHIL 

101 

EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  1S74. 

D07 

REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL  1974-1975.  THE  3  R'S  PLUS 

101 

585 

237 

CAREER  EDUCATION. 

F13 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

101 

520 

142 

EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT.   PROJECT  NO.  V261010L. 

F06 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

L EHRMANN,  EUG 

101 

519 

140 

EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT.   PROJECT  NO.  V-361004L. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

OLESON,  E.B. 

101 

518 

140 

A 14 

EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT.   PROJECT  NO.  V361053L.. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

SHELFORD,  PAU 

101 

524 

147 

A08 

EDUCATION.   FINAL  t'EPCRT.   (TAGS  MUNICIPAL 

SCHOOLS)  . 

SCRIPTS  FOR  GATEWAY'S  TELEPHONE  INFORMATION  ON 

BERNS,  DONALD 

101 

449 

44 

A05 

CAREERS   (G.T.I.C.).  FINAL  REPORT. 

200 

F03 

SEARCH  FOR  COMMON  AND  UNIQUE  COMPETENCIES  OF  ALL 

POPE,  ^LLY  N 

101 

557 

ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS  NEEDED  BY 

(^"XATIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS. 

ERLC 

TITLE 

AUTHOR 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR. 

SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  COMPCNENTS  OF  A  VOCATIONAL 

SCHUBERT,  JAN 

101 

582 

234  EP5 

EDUCATION  CCUNSELING  SYSTEM  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH:  A 

THREE  YEAR  EVALLATICN  STUDY. 

FIO 

SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  COMPCNENTS  OF  A  VOCATIONAL 

SCHUBERT,  JAN 

101 

592 

248 

EDUCATION  CCUNSELING  SYSTEM  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH:  A 

THREE  YEAR   EVALLATICN  STUDY. 

SELF-INSTRUCTICNAL  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY 

GREGORYt  RICH 

101 

477 

cu  0 

TYPEWRITING  11.. 

E07 

SHOPLIFTING:.  A  STLDY  GUIDE. 

GREENFIELD,  B 

101 

405 

4 

SOUTHERN  REGION  RESEARCH  CCNFERENCE  IN 

LEE,  JASPER  S 

101 

584 

r  07 

AGRICULTURAL  ECUCATICNf   TWENTY  THIRD  ANNUAL 

• 

PROCEEDINGS,  JULY  23-25,  1974. 

STATEWIDE  IMPLEMENTATICN  OF  K-14  PROJECT  OF  CAREER 

CARLSON,  CLAY 

101 

531 

EDUCATION,   CCCUPATIONAL  COUNSELING,  AND 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  WORK.  FIRST 

INTERIM  REPCBT. 

STATIONARY   ENGINEERING  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 

101 

413 

18 

COl 

REFRIGERATICN.   LABORATORY  I   -  TEACHERS  GUIDE. 

STUDY  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORS  OTHER 

WELKER,  L.  C. 

101 

566 

213 

F04 

THAN  THE  ATTAINMENT  CF  JOB  SKILLS  AFFECTING  THE 

LONG  RANGE  SUCCESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

TRAINING  PRGGRAfS.  (NC   17,  NO.   18,  NO.  19;  3 

VOLS.) 

101 

470 

81 

ElO 

i»  X  W 

SUGGESTED  TWO-YEAR  PCST-UGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

TEACHER  AIDES. 

1  n  1 

P  f  V 

232 

B1.4 

SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

MCCRACKEN,  J. 

SURVEY  OF  PHYSICS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENGINEERING 

DOSEMAGEN,  DA 

,  101 

515 

l^A 

Oil  . 

TECHNICIANS.  FINAL  REPCRT. 

A  03 

SYLLABUS  AND  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  MEDICAL 

101 

401 

2 

TYPEWRITING,  UTILIZING  AN  INDIVIDUALIZED 

INSTRUCTIONAL  APPFCACH.   FINAL  REPORT. 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  LEARNING  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 

101 

559 

EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

B05 

TAOSCORE.  CAREER  ECUCATICN  PROJECT.  FINAL 

HALE,  JAMES  A 

101 

521 

143 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

1  u 

A  1  P 
M  X  ^ 

TENTATIVE  RESOLBCE  GUIDE  FOB  OCCUPATIONAL 

LINDSEY,  MARG 

101 

461 

AWARENESS  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION.  KINDERGARTEN 

THROUGH  GRACE  SIX.   (TEXT  AND  EVALUATION) 

• 

THEY  GIVE  US  GCCD  THINGS  TC  EAT. 

OWENS,  SUSAN 

101 

422 

C  f 

A 

THREE  PILOT  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FCR  GRADES 

■ 

101 

527 

153 

Dl2 

K-10  IN  OHIO.   INTERIM  REPORT. 

TOTAL  CAREER  PROGRAM  FCR  PLEASANT  HILL  STUDENTS; 

JONES,  DARREL 

101 

560 

AU  0 

AN  APPLIED  FESEARCH  PRCJECT   IN  CAREER 

EDUCATION.  PPOPCSAL  AND  ANNUAL  PROJECT  REPORT. 

TRANSPORTATION:  WORKERS  THAT  MAKE   IT  POSSIBLE, 

BURNETT,  ADEL 

101 

436 

PI  I 

1  X  X 

INTERMEDIATE  EMh. 

130 

F06 

UPGRADE  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES  IN  THE  USE  OF  CAREER 

101 

511 

EDUCATION  MATERIALS.   FINAL  REPORT. 

• 

USING  EDUCATIONAL   INDICATORS  FOR  PROGRAM 

GRADV,  MICHAE 

101 

538 

178 

C13 

ACCOUNTABILITY. 

VOCABULARY  SKILLS  -  AUTO  SHOP.   BOOKLET   I  - 

TRACY,  VIRGIN 

1  A  1 

101 

445 

41 

A03 

ALPHABETIZING;   BOOKLET  II  -  WORD  STUDY;  BOOKLET 

III   -  WORD  LEANING. 

F04 

VOCABULARY  SKILLS  -  BEAUTY  CULTURE.  BOOKLET  NO. 

101 

446 

41 

0   -alphabetizing;  booklet  no.  2-word  STUDY; 

ERLCOOKLET  NO.  3-WORD  MEANING. 

■  1 

TITLE 

AUTHOR 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR. 

VOCABULARY  SKILLS  -  HORTICULTURE.  BOCKLET  NO. 

« 

101 

447 

42 

Dll 

1-ALPHABETI2ING;  BOOKLET  NO.  2-HCRD  STUDY; 

BOOKLET  NO.  2-WGRD  FEANING.. 

52 

G12 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURfc  IV,  A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  • 

101 

458 

12TH  GRADE. 

454 

48 

005 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

101 

FOR  AGRICULTURE.  REVISED  1974. 

101 

450 

46 

809 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

f  ^ 

FOR  OISTRIBITIVE  EDUCATION.  REVISED  1974. 

47 

A03 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

10  X 

451 

FOR  HEALTH  CCCUPATICNS  EDUCATION.  REVISED  1974. 

50 

809 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

101 

456 

FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS.   REVISED  1974. 

A  03 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

• 

101 

453 

48 

FOR  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS.  REVISED' 1974. 

010 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

101 

452 

47 

FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  REVISED  1974. 

CIO 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STATE   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

101 

455 

49 

FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS.  REVISED 

• 

1974. 

101 

254 

A03 

VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  OtT-OF- SCHOOL  YOUTH  AND 

ROBINSONt  J-AM 

596 

ADULTS  IN  BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  AND  COMMERCIAL 

COOKING.  FINAL  REPORT. 

MASONf  EMMETT 

117 

008 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AT  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 

101 

487 

UNIVERSITY.   ANNUAL  REPORT  1973-1574. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  POST-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  l»ITH 

WILDERt  DOLOR 

101 

599 

255 

809 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  Ih  TENNESSEE. 

509 

129 

805 

WINDHAM  CENTRAL  CAREER'  ECUCATION  PROJECT.  INTERIM 

GUSTAFSONt.  RI 

101 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

101 

130 

C03 

yiNDHAM  CENTRAL  EXEMPL/iRY  CAREER  EDUCATION 

CORWINt  BRUCE 

510 

PROJECT.   INTERIM  REPORT. 

101 

31 

A03 

WORLD'S  TO  EXPLCRE  TRY  A  PROP  BOX. 

DONAHOOt  LIND 

433 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE:  DISPLAY. 

KOENINGE^  JI 

101 

490 

120 

008 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE:  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT. 

KOENINGERt  J  I. 

101 

491 

121 

A  03 

ZERO  IN  ON  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

101 

444 

40 

DIO 

TRAINING  AGREEMENTS. 

179 

A  06 

1972-73  QUALITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY.  DESCRIPTIVE 

QUINNt  ROBERT 

101 

539 

STATISTICS!  WITH  COFP/FISON  DATA  FROM  THE 

1969-70  SURVEY  OF  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

O 

ERIC 

• 

AUTHOR 

•> 

TITLE 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

1  FR. 

AOOMATISt  OOR 

CCNSTRUCTICN,  VALIDATICN  AND  STANDARDIZATION  OF  AN 

V  O  <9 

236 

A08  ^ 

ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  FOR  A  NINTH  GRADE  COURSE  IN 

\ 

CCNSUMER  EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT. 

BOS 

ANOERSkiNf  HEL' 

AWARENESS  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  THROUGH  THE 

101 

426 

28 

\ 

0CCUP-AJ4CNAL  .OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  AND  THE 

CICTICNARY  OF  CCCUPATICNAL  TITLES. 

BADENt  CONNIE 

CAREER  POSSIBILITIES  AFTER  TAKING  BUSINESS 

101 

421 

25 

D13 

COURSES. 

A03 

BARRICKLOWt  M 

EXEF'PLARY  CAREER 'RESOURCE  CENTERS  FOR  GRADES  SEVEN 

101 

501 

124 

THROUGH  MNE.   PROJECT  NO.  20-4005. 

A03 

BERKLEYt  ROBE 

INTEGRATEC  APPROACH  TO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAREER 

101 

549 

194 

EDUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

BERNSt  DONALD 

SCRIPTS  FOR  GATEWAY'S  TELEPHONE  INFORMATION  ON 

101 

449 

44 

A05 

CAREERS  (G.T.I.C.).  FINAL  REPORT. 

BLACKf  FRED  P 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDIA  MATERIALS  FQR  AN  EXEMPLARY 

101 

517 

139 

F13 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT.   FINAL  REPORT. 

ElO 

BLAIR,  MARGAR 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VCCATICNS.  A  TEACHERS  GUIDEi 

101 

412 

13 

BREWERt  BERTH 

COMBINING  SCIENCE  WITH  FCCLOGICAL  CAREER 

101 

437 

32 

A03 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  CMAHA  AREA. 

BROOKS t  RICKE 

ANALYSIS  CF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  "EXPRESSIONS" 

101 

593 

250 

B14 

NEWSLETTER. 

A03 

BURDETTEt  CLA 

DESIGN  FCR  ESTABLISHMENT  CF  A  CAREER  ORIENTED 

101 

588 

241 

EDUCATIONAL  PRGGRAF  THROUGH  A  REGIONAL 

EDUCATICN  SERVICE  AGENCY.   INTERIM  REPORT.  FOR 

THE  PERIOD  BEGINNING  JULY  It  1973  TO  JUNE  30t 

1974. 

31 

Fli 

BURNETTt  A DEL 

TRANSPORTATICN:  WORKERS  THAT  MAKE  IT  PO.SSlBLEt 

101 

436 

INTERMEDIATE  EMH. 

420 

25 

C03 

BURNSIDEt  IRE 

CAREERS  IN  THE  HCMEt  KINDERGARTEN  GRADE  LEVEL. 

101 

CARLSONt  CLAY 

STATEWIDE   IMPLEMENTATION  CF  K-14  PROJECT.  OF  CAREER 

101 

531 

164 

A13 

EDUCATION',  dCCUPATICNAL  COUNSELING,  AND 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  WORK«  FIRST 

INTERIM  REPORT. 

CONATSEP.t  CHE 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  NURSING  STUDENTS  IN  FAMILY  HEALTH 

101 

573 

221 

G09 

MAINTENANCE.  A  PILOT  PROJECT.  FINAL  REPORT. 

A06 

CONNORt  PETEt 

CAREER  AWARENESS. 

101 

475 

91 

CONREYt  L3RIE 

INVOLVING  THE  FAMILY  AND  IMMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

101 

438 

32 

303 

NEIGHBORHCOD  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION  AWARENESS. 

COPAt  GEORGEt 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND  IN  MINNESOTA 

101 

567 

217 

D02 

FCR  THE  PERIOD  1971-1980. 

130 

003 

CORWINt  BRUCE 

WINDHAM  CENTRAL  EXEMPLARY  CAREFR  EDUCATION 

101 

510 

PROJECT.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

DAHLGRENt  NAN 

AGRI-BUSINESS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  JOBS  RELATED 

101 

431 

30 

.006 

TO  THE  MINING/CUARRYING  INDUSTRY,  FIFTH  GRADE 

LEVEL. 

433 

31 

A  03 

DONAHOOt  LIND 

WORLD'S  TO  EXPLORE  TRY  A  PROP  BOX. 

101 

DOSEMAGENt  OA 

SURVEY  OF  PHYSICS  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENGIf4EERING 

101 

515 

136 

Oil 

TECHNICIANS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

502 

ELDERt  JAMES 

EXEMPLARY  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER.  FINAL  REPORT. 

101 

124 

D02 

ENGELHARTt  J I 

FINDING  AND  KEEPING  JOPS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION, 

101 

432 

30 

D08 

■ 

SEVENTH-NINTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

AlO 

ERTLEt  VICKIt 

GUIDE  TO  CORRECTIONAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

101 

533 

167 
* 

ERLC 

*-             • , 

......       -  -.     

AUTHOR 

TITLE 

VT  NR. 

CARD  FR. 

ETHERIOGEt  BE 

IMPLEMENTING  A  K-12  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN 

101 

587 

240 

A05 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

A  03 

FANCHERt  BURR 

MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  CAREEP.  AWARENESS. 

101 

561 

209 

FINAL  REPORT.  PROPCSAL. 

192 



C09 

_  .F-I.Ea£RjGER.»_LE- 

-EL  PASO  MANPCWER  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 

101 

548 

-    -  - 

PLANNING. 

All 

FOSTER,  MARY 

MANUFACTURING  MINI-UNIT  CENTERED  AROUND  AN 

101 

419 

25 

CBIGINAL  FLAY. 

27 

F05 

FRtSCHHOLZ,  .1 

GOOD-BYE  TC  MY  TCNSILS,  A  PRIMARY  CAREER  EDUCATION 

101 

425 

UNIT,  FIRST  GRADE  LEVEL. 

E02 

FRITZSCHE,  SA 

8CAPDS  FCP  THE  NCT-SO-BORED  BULLETIN  BOARDS, 

101 

439 

32 

KINDERGARTEN-SIXTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

FROBOSE,  DENI 

I-ANCBOOK  OF  CAREER  INFORMATION  RESOURCES. 

101 

415 

20 

BOl 

GOLDEN,  LORET 

CCCL'PATICN  iL  AWARENESS  THROUGH  DRAMATIC  PLAYe  A 

101 

457 

50 

F04 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.   PARTS  I  C 

GOLDSTEIN,  HA 

J  J 

IMPROVING  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  HEALTH  MANPOWER. 

101 

578 

231 

F02  , 

TWO-YEAR  REPORT,  JUNE  30,   1972  TO  JUNE  30, 

1S74. 

178 

C13 

GRADY,"  MICHAE 

tSiNG  EDUCATIONAL  INDICATORS  FOR  PROGRAM 

101 

538 

ACCOUNTABILITY. 

405 

E07 

GREENFIELD,  B 

SHOPLIFTING:  A  STUDY  GUIDE. 

101 

4 

GREENSPAN,  NA 

CONSUMER  ECUCATIGN  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CURRICULUM. 

101 

468 

80 

C03 

GREGORY,  RICH 

self-instrix:tional  course  in  elementary 

101 

477 

105 

E08 

TYPEWRITING  II. 

195 

C12 

GUERRA,  R06ER 

CCCUPATICNAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS:  SUMMARY  AND 

101 

551 

CONCLUSICNS. 

CI4 

GUERRA,  ROBER 

CCCUPATICNAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS:  AN  ETHNIC 

101 

550 

194 

- 

COMPARISON. 

A03 

GUERRA,  RGBER 

BUCK  YOUTH  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS. 

101 

595 

252 

GUSTAFSON,  RI 

WINDHAM  CENTRAL  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT.  INTERIM 

101 

509 

129 

B05 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

143 

B05 

HALE,  JAMES  A 

TAOSCORE.  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT.  FINAL 

101 

521 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

HARRIS,  THOMA 

DEVELOPMENT  CF  A  COMMUNITY  CAREER  COUNSELING  AND 

101 

545 

190 

Ell 

INFORMATION  PROGRAM  CALLED  THE  "CAREER  GUIDANCE 

CENTER".  fW 

HOLSTEIN,  HER 

IMPROVING  A  RURAL  4REA  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  WITH 

101 

530 

161 

CIO 

EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE  BY 

UTILIZING  COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  ORIENTATION 

EXEMPLARY  ACTIVITIES.   FINAL  REPORT. 

HYOEN,  MURIEL 

CCMMGNALITIES   IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  FINAL 

101 

526 

153 

A  03 

REPORT. 

BIO 

INGAS,  EDWARD 

MANAGEMENT  EY  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND 

101 

448 

43 

BUDGETING  SYSTEMS:  A  GUIDEBOOK  FOR  DEVELOPING  A 

MODEL   ANNUAL  PLAN  AND  A  MODEL  LOCAL  FIVE-YEAR 

PLAN  FCR  VOCATIONAL  EDtCATION. 

JACKSON,  FRAN 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  VALIDATION  OF  COMPETENCIES 

101 

572 

220 

603 

REQUISITE  TO  EFFECTIVE  FUNCTIONING  OF  SECONDARY 

COUNSELORS,  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS,  ELEMENTARY 

COUNSELORS,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  COUNSELORS,  AND 

OTHER  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL.    FINAL  REPORT. 

JONES,  CHARLE 

ANALYSIS  GF  STUDENT  FCLLOW-UP  DATA  FCR 

101 

568 

217 

F05 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISION  MAKING. 

ERLC 

AUTHOR 

* 

TITLE 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR. 

JONES*  OARREL 

TOTAL  CAREER  PROGRAM  FOR  PLEASANT  HILL  STUDENTS. 

101 

560 

208 

A08 

AN  APPLIED  RESEARCH  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

EDUCATiCN.  PROPOSAL  AND  ANNUAL  PROJECT  REPORT. 

D06 

.    JORCENSON*  EL 

.EVALUATION  0=  OKLAHOMA'S  EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL 

101 

525 

151 

.ECUCAT.10N-AND„0CCUr.ATI0NAL  OBI ENI ATJ ON  PROGRAM. 

TULSA  PIBLIC  SCHOOLS  iS70-1973.  FINAL 

EVALUATION  REPORT. 

KAHLERt  ALAN 

MODELS  FCR  SECONDARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

101 

542 

189 

A03 

fINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO.  V361029L. 

KEIL*  JANICE 

INVESTI6ATICN  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 

101 

506 

127 

D02 

1 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  FOR  RURAL  PROVIDERS 

OF  FAMILY  CAY  CARE  SERVICES.  FINAL  REPWT. 

KENNEDY*  ELSI 

CAREER  AWAREKESS-SJJGGESTICNS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

lo^ 

^2 

106 

E13 

KENNEDY*  ELSI 

CAREER  EXPLORATION-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

.101 

461 

107 

EX3 

KENNEDY*  ELSI 

CAREER  PREPARATICN-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

101 

460 

107 

B06 

KENNEDY*  ELSI 

CCMPRCHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

101 

478 

106 

CIO 

KENNEDY*  ELSI 

IMPLEMENTING  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROCEDURES  AND 

101 

479 

106 

F04 

TECHNIQUES. 

DOB 

KNIGHT*  EARL 

EXEMPLARY  EXPLORATORY  PRCGRAM  FOR  EIGHTH  GRADE 

101 

547 

191 

STUDENTS.   END  OF  YEAR  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

SEPTEMBER  5*  1S73  -  JUNE  7*  1974. 

KOBLE*  DANIEL 

MASTER  PLAN  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF 

101 

594 

2.50 

D13 

VCCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

K0ENIN6ER*  JI 

YGU  8E  THE  JUDGE:  DISPLAY. 

101 

490 

120 

D06 

.   KOENINGER*  JI 

YCU  BE  THE  JUCGE:  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT. 

101 

491 

121 

A03 

LABODDA*  RUGE 

NEW  MEXICC  ANNUAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REPORT  FOR 

101 

556 

.199 

D14 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30*  1973. 

LARSON*  LEHME 

EVALUATION  CF  CIVIL  STRUCTURAL  CURRICULUM  IN  TERMS 

101 

506 

126 

B09 

CF  RATINGS  BY  EMPLOYERS  AND  TECHNICIANS.  FINAL 

REPORT. 

564 

236 

C07 

LEE*  JASPER  S 

SCUTHERN  REGION  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE.  IN 

101 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  TWENTY  THIRD  ANNUAL 

PROCEEDINGS*  JULY  23-25*  1974. 

LEHRMANN*  EUG 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

101 

519 

140 

F06 

EDUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT.  PROJECT  NO.  V-361004L. 

LINDSEY*  NARG 

TENTATIVE  RESOURCE  GUIDE  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 

101 

461 

70 

A12 

AWARENESS  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION.  KINDERGARTEN 

THROUGH  GRADE  SIX.   (TEXT  ANQ  EVALUATION) 

LOE*  HARRY*  J 

ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

101 

575 

223 

C04 

COLLEGE.  STUDY  AND  SUMMARY  (2  VOLUMES). 

C08 

MASON*  EMMETT 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AT  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 

101 

487 

117 

UNIVERSITY.  ANNUAL  REPORT  1973-1974. 

MATTEI*  OTTO 

CCMPREhENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL*  GRADES  ONE. 

101 

532 

164 

E14 

THROUGH  FOURTEEN.   A  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECT.  FINAL  REPCRT. 

512 

A07 

HAZUREK*  JOHN 

CCST  fiENEFIT  STUDY  OF  LIBRARY  MEDIA  TECHNICAL 

101 

132 

ASSISTANT  PROGRAM.    FINAL  REPORT. 

579 

B14 

MCCRACKEN*  J. 

SUMMARIES  OF  STUDIES   IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

101 

232 

MCKINNEY*  JAM 

EVALUATION  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  MODEL  FOR 

101 

576 

229 

B03 

PRIMARY  GRADES.  FINAL  REPORT. 

d~"ETT*  GENE 

P.E.P.  PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.  FINAL 

101 

552 

196 

A03 

ERIC 

REPORT. 

- 

AUTHOR 


TITLE 


VT  NR. 


CARO  FR. 


MOOREt  LAUREN 

MORGAN*  EDWIN 
NORTON*  OAVID 
MUEHLBAUERt  0 

MULLINSt  TERR 
MURPHY t  NORMA 

MURRAY*  JOHN 
CLESON*  E..B. 
OWENS*  SUSAN 
PALMER*  KAREN 

PIERSON*  JOHN 
PIESLAK*  RAYM 
POINTER*  RICH 
POPE*  BILLY  N 

PROHASKA*  MEL 
QUINN*  ROBERT 

RAMIGE*  JOYCE 
REICHSTAOT*  K 
RHETT*  NANCY* 
ROBINSON*  JAM 

ROBINSON*  MAR 
ROGERS*  SHARI 
ROSELLE*  PAUL 
RYAN*  T.  ANTO 
SCHUBERT*  JAN 

er|c 


OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM,  A  TEACHERS  GUIOE 
FCR  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS.  CAREER  EDUCATION 
SE^IES-101. 

CCMHUNITY  EXPERIENCE  EASED  ClUEER  EXPLORATORY 

PROGRAM  FOR. .VALE-MI DDL E_SCHdOL^EIML-aE£ORr.„__ 

CAREERS  IN  TELEVISION  CCMJ'UNICATION*   THIRD  AND 
4» FOURTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  A  GUIOE  FOR 

INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT. 

MANPOWER  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  FOR 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED 
FCSTSECGNOARY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TEXAS. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT,  BUFFALO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.  INTERIM  REPORT  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

EDUCATION.  FINAL  REPORT.   PROJECT  HOi  V361053L.. 

THEY  GIVE  US  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 

FASHION  MERCHANDISING  CAREER  EXPLORATION  LEARNING 
MATERIALS  PACKET.  ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL* 
STUDENT  MATERIALS. 

ELEMENTARY  TIG  WELDING  SKILLS. 

KEY  PUNCH  TRAINING  -  A  STUDENT  TEXT. 
PLOTTER  RESEARCH.  FINAL  REPORT. 

SEARCH  FCR  COMMON  AND  UNICUE  COMPETENCIES  OF  ALL 
ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS  NEEDED  BY 
VGCATICNAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS. 

LANGUAGE  ART^*-  LESSONS  IN  CAREERS  FOR  CORE?  EIGHTH 
GRADE  LEVEL. 

1S72-73  fiUALITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY.  DESCRIPTIVE 
STATISTICS,  WITH  COMPARISON  DATA  FROM  THE 
1969-70  SLRVEY  OF  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  MATH  TOPICS  AND  RELATED  CAREERS. 

AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  UNIT*  FIFTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  CUT-OF-SCHOOL'  YOUTH  AND 
ADULTS  IN  BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  AND  COMMERCIAL. 
COOKING.  FINAL  REPORT. 

CAREER  EDUCATION.  A' COUNSELOR  •  S  GUIDE. 

EXEI»PLARY  CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  GRADES  6-9  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA.   FINAL  REPORT. 
MACHINE  SHOP  GPERAT lONS-I I .  STUDENT  MANUAL. 

HAWAII  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CONTINUUM*  K-14.  FINAL 
REPORT* 

SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  COMPONENTS  OF  A  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  COUNSELING  SYSTEM  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH:  A 
TI-KEE  YEAR  EVALUATION  STUDY. 


lOI  485 


101  543 


113  A09 


189  E07 


101  418 
101  546 

101  554 
101  577 

101  564 
101  518 
101  422 
101  441 

101  472 
101  471 
101  597 
101  557 

101  435 
101  539 

101  434 
101  429 
101  536 
101  596 

101  407 
101  498 
101  414 
101  522 
101  592 


24  F13 
191  007 

198  A03 
230  A03 

210  ElO 
140  A 14 
27  A03 
36  008 

84  All 

82  002 
254  008 
200  F03 

31  E04 
179  A06 

31  002 
30  A  03 
176  005 
254  A03 

8  BIO 
122  013 
19  004 
144  008 
248  >10 


/•  ; 

AUTHOR 

TITLE 

VT  NR. 

CARD 

FR. 

SCHUBERT*  JAN 

SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  CCfPCNENTS  OF  A  VOCATIONAL 

101 

582 

234 

EOS 

EDUCATICN  COUNSELING  SYSTEM  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH:  A 

THREE  YEAR  EVALUATION  STUDY. 

E02 

SEVERANCE*  ME 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  HANDBOOK  FOR 

101 

586 

238 

V0CA:T.ICNAL. EDUCATICN  PLANNING. 

SHELFORD*  PAU 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IN  CAREER 

101 

52'4 

T.^T-At)3 

EDUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT.   (TAOS  MUNICIPAL 

SCHCCLS).  * 

101 

COl 

SHIPP,  JEANET 

CAREER  AWARENESS   K-6   ( ELEFENTARY) .  DICTIONARY  OF 

406 

5 

OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES. 

A  03 

SHIPP,  JEANET 

CAREER  AWARENESS  K-6.  COMPILATION  OF  MODULES. 

101 

408 

9 

SMITH*  CHARLE 

CENTER  FCR  EDtCATIONAL  FIELD  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH. 

101 

507 

128 

B04 

•  FINAL  REPORT. 

101 

589 

242 

SMITH,  H.  GEN 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TESTING  OF  A  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING 

C05* 

TECHNIQUE  FOR  OPTIMIZING  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

PROGRAM  COMBINATIONS.  FINAL  REPORT. 

SPOONERt  KEND 

CAREER  ORIENTED  EDUCATION  PROJECT.  INTERIM  REPORT. 

101 

534 

171 

E09 

PROJECT  NO.  V2il037. 

101 

88 

F06 

STALLSMITH,  D 

GUIDELINES  FCR  PLANNING  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

474 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

STRIETELMEIER 

ECONOMICS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  AN 

101 

404 

4 

A03 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FUNDAMENTALS. 

STROH,  NANCY; 

CONSUMER  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  TO  CAREERS,  JUNIOR  AND 

101 

427 

29 

A03  . 

SENIOR/HIGH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

F07 

SYKES,  THERES 

FROM  COTTON  TC  CLOTKES. 

101 

428 

29 

TIBBETTSt  JAS 

PROJECT  PACE  (PROGRAM  TO  ADVANCE  CAREER 

101 

504 

124 

F02 

EDUCATICN).  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT. 

FINAL  REPCRT. 

004 

TOWNEt  OOUGLA 

UGhLINE'S  CAREER  ALTERNATIVES  MODEL.  AN. EXEMPLARY 

101 

540 

182 

PROJECT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  FINAL 

y 

EVALUATION  REPORT.  1973-74. 

A03 

TRACY,  VIRGIN 

VOCABULARY  SKILLS  -  AUTO  SHOP.   BOOKLET  I  - 

101 

445 

41 

ALPHABETIZING;  BOOKLET  II   -  WORD  STUDY;  BOOKLET 

III  -  WCRC  MEANING. 

A06 

VALIMCNT,  JAM 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  GLASS  TECHNOLOGY. 

101 

488 

118 

VANVLIET,  JEA 

CAREERS   IN  HAWAII  AND  ALASKA,  SECOND  GRACE  LEVEL. 

101 

423 

27 

BIO 

VENEGAS,  MOIS 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND 

101 

574 

222 

A12 

EXPECTATIONS  OF  EL  PASO  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

E13 

•    VINYARO,  CARL 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SKILL  ACTIVITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

101 

462 

73 

HAOOELL,  FRAN 

MINI-UNIT  -  CCMMUNIT;^  AND  CAREERS,  SOCIOLOGY, 

101 

430 

30 

B05 

NINTH-ThELFTH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

HATKINS*  PHIL 

REPCRT  TO  THE  ADMINISTR41>0N  ON  "CAREER  DAYS".  WORK 

101 

513 

132 

oil 

EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  1974. 

WEBB,  ROBERT 

CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  CONDUCT ING.  COST  BENEFIT 

101 

505 

125 

F06 

STUDIES  IN  WISCONSIN  VTAE  AND  COST  BENEFIT 

STUDIES  -  VTAE  PROGRAMS.   FINAL  REPORT. 

WELKER,   L.  C. 

STUDY  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORS  OTHER 

101 

566 

213 

F04 

THAN  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  JOB  SKILLS  AFFECTING  THE 

LONG  RANGE  SUCCESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  (NO.  17,  NO.  18,  NO.  19;  3 

VOLS.) 

101 

599 

255 

B09 

WILDER*  DOLOR 

WHERE  TO  FIND  POST-SECCND/iRY  SCHOOLS  WITH 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

ERLC 

• 

• 

AUTHOR 

TITLE 

VT  NR.  C 

ARD  FR. 

YORKt  EDWIN; 
ZELTINS*  AIVA 

USTORIC  NEW  JERSEY  OCCUPATIONS.  A  RICH  RESOURCE 
FOR  THE  CAREER  AWARENESS  OF  TODAY'S  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH. 

LCCKING  AHEAC  TO  A  CAREER. 

101  466| 
101  .424 

79  AOS 
27  EOl 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 
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TITLE:  ,  SYLLABUS 'AND  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  MEDICAL   TYPEWRITINGt        '  . 
UTILIZING  AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACH'.  FINAL  REPORT.  • 

1  '  . —  :  •  : — 

DEStRIPTOR:   -*CURR5CULUM  GUIDES;   TYPEWRITING;  ^INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUjCTION; 

♦SECRETARIES;  *MED1CAL   RECORD «T ECHNIC I ANS ;   MEDICAL  CASE  HISTORIES; 
■  MFCv.RnKPFfrnai  Mrr'Trai  vfir.ARUr  ARY  '.^-^ — ^  


IDENTIFIER:     NORTH  QENTRAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  ' 


EDRS  PRICE:     MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NOTE:     I22P . 


AR«;TRAr.T:    tmt'<;  TrinTVTniiAi.  T7fn  TN^TRiif  ttpnai  RnnKt'FT  rpNTATNS  A  r.nURSF 


SYLLABUS,  ^ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS',  AND  SLIDE  TAPE  PRESENTATIONS  FOR  A  COURSE  IN 
MEDICAL  TYPING.  THE  MATERIALS   IN  THE  BOOKLET  ^RE  TO  BE  USED  .WITH  MEDICAL  TYPING 
BV  ROOT  AND  BYERS.  THE  APPR'OXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  YiME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  THE 

rniff!<:F        A.f  wriipg.  HPnir'Ai  tvpf^ur TTiNr/ t,  rnrv]TATM<:  a  toTai   hf  ft7  A<;<;Tt;NMFNT!c;  

WHJ-CH  ARE  DIVIDED  INTO  16  MAIN  SECTIONS.  THE  ARE:  CA^RDIOLOGY;.  THORACIC 

ME.D1CINE;  DERMATOLOGY;^  EYE,  EAR,  NOSE,  THROAT;^  DIABETES;  . UROLOGY; 
ENDOCRINOLOGY;  MENTAL  HEALTH;  .  GYNECOLOGY  AND  OBSfTETRICS;  PEDIATRICS;^     ^        -  , 
r,A<;TpnFNTFRni  rr,v;  rMfMT.TNPRAP';^;  nRTHnpgnTr.<;t  NPtiRninGYs  gfnfrai   RFVTfw  TRACK  I' 


AND  feEN ER A L  REVIEW  TRACK  II.  THE  OBJECTIVES  OE  THE  MEDICAL  TYPING  I  COURSE  ARE i 
(I)  FAMfLIAPITY  WITH  MEDiCAL  TERMS  USED  IN  ARTICLES* . REPORTS, ^CASE  HISTORIES , 
AND  GORRESPONDENCE;   (2)  TO  TYPE  5Q  WORDS  PER  MINUTE  WITH  1.5  ERRORS  PER  MINUTE 
PN  «;TRATr,HT  r.nPY  TVPTNg.MFnTr.Ai  ARTYr.lF5;.  RFPnRT«;f  ANn  r.A.^p  htstprifs  in 
CORRECTi  FORM,  AI^D.(3)   TO.JYPE  MEDICAL  CpRRESPgNDENGE. 


WORbS'^^ER  MINUTE"  WITH  A  HIGH  DEGREE  _.   

PERCENTAGES*  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  PROVIDED. 


_  AT  A  MINIMUM  RATE  OF  19 

OF  ACCURACY.  GRADING  SCALE^^t  GRAD-ING 
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The  research  reported  herein  x^as  performed  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract  with  th6  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education,  partially  reimbui^ed  from,  an  allocation 
of  ,Fe<leral  funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Dej>artT^ent  of  Health,  Educat jron  and  Welfare.  Contractors 
underjtaking  such  projects  under  Government  sponsorship  are 
encouraged  to  express  fraely  their  pro*fessional  Judgment  in 
thetcon^uct  of  the  project.    Point^  of  view  or* opinions  stated 
do  not^  therefore',  necessarily  represent  official  North  Central 
VTAE  District,  State  Board  orU.  S.  Office  of  Education  position 
or  policy.    .  .  /* 
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The  materj.als  in  this  booklet  were  prepared  for  use  -in  our  AVT  Lab  at 
North  Central  Technical  Institute  in  Wausau.    The  materials  are  to  be 
used  with  Medical  Typing  by  Root  and  Byers/  2nd  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Qregg  Divisi6n. 


The  book  contains  a  course  syllabus,  assignment  sheets ^  and  slide-tape 
presfrt^ations.    The  answer  key  willj^e  forwarded  to  anyone  upon  request. 
.  ^  Betty  Dickers8h 
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MEDICkL  TYPING  I 


COURSE  SYLLABUS 


'( 


X 


MEDICAL  TYPING  ^ 


COUBSE*  SYIilABUS 


BOOK  PUTCHASEjy%Y  STUnENT;    Medical  Typing  'by  Root  and  Byers,  2nd  edition, 
'McBraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Gregg  Division,  1967. 

SUBPLIBS  PURCHASED  BY  STUDENT:    typing  eraser,  paper. 

HOURS:    3*ie  approximate  length  of  time  required  to  ccxtplete  this  course  is 
45  hours.  (SEEBELCW.) 

•  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 


WEEK 

DATE 

Oct.  22 

Oci.  29 

3 

Nov.  5 

4  . 

Nov.  12 

5 

Nov.  19 

& 

Nov.  26 

7 

Dec.  3 

8     ^  . 

Dec.  10 

^Dec.  17 

Section 

Ccurdiology-^Thoracic  Medicine* 
Dermatology — Ears.  Eye's,  Nose,  OSiroat 
Diabetes — Urology  -  ^ 
Endoprinology-^-Mental  Health 
Gynecology  and  O^tetrics — Pediatrics 
Gastroenterblo^-^Cheraotherapy 
Orjiiopedics — Neurology  \^ 
General  Review  ^  Track  1 
General  Review,  Track  2        •       ,  - 


ccmsms  of  toe  medical  typing  i  typing  course 

Medical  Typewriting  I  contains  a  total  of  87  assignments,  vrtiich  are  , 
Lvided  into  16  main  sectipns.    These  sections  are: 


'Section 


Cardiology 


OOioracic  Medicine 
Dermatology 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 

Diabetes 

•  « 
Urology  ^ 

« 

Endocrinology       .  . 


ERIC 


CQNTENTS  ^ 

Case  Histories  (3) 
3arrespondencB^^(2>-- 

Case  History  (1)* 
Reportis  (2)  • 

Cas^e  Histories  (2) 
Correspondence  (5 ) 

Ccise  Histories  (3) 
Corr espozidehce  (4 ) 

Case  Histories  ^ 
Artie  1^  (1) 
Correspondence  (3 ) 

C2ise  History  (1) 

case  Hist^ory  (3) 
Article  (IX 
Correspondence  ( 3 ) 


7 


7 
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MentAl  Health  ^ 

Gynecology  and  CSDstetrics 
pediatrics 

Gastroenterology 
Chexaotherapy 

Orthopedics  ♦ 

Neurology 

General  Review,  Track  1 
General  Review,  Track  2 


Articles  (2) 

Case  Histories  (2) 

Correspondence  ( 3 ) 

'  J.     t  9 

Case  History  (1) 

Case  Histories  (3) 
Correspondence  '{3) 

^     Case  History  (1) 

Articles  (3) 
Correspondence  (6) 

Case  Histories  (4) 
Correspondence  (4) 

/ 

•  Articles  (2) 
Case  Histories  (2) 
Correspondence  ^(3) 

Article's  (6) 

Arti'^Ies  (6) 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  HfcDtCAL  TYPING  I  COURSE     '  , 

Upon  coc?>letion  of  this  material,  you  will: 

1/   Be  familiar  with  medical  terms  used  in  articles,  reports,  case 
histories,  and  correspondence.     \  i 

2.  Type  a  ainixnum  of  50  wpm  with  1.5.  errors  per  minute  on  straight 
copy  typing  of  medical^ articles,  reports,  and  case  histories. 

3.  Arrange  medical  articles,  reports,  and  case  histories  in  correct 
form. 

r 

4.  Type  medical  corr^sppndence  at  a  minimum  rate  of*  19  wpm  with  a  high 
degree  of  acctoacy. 


GRADPIG  SCALES  '     *    '  \  * 

All  grades  have  «been  converted  to,  and  will  be  recorded,  in  numerical 
equivalents.    Final  grades  wiU  be  det'etmined  by  averaging  numerical  equiva- 
lents.   The  following  table  indicates  the  range  of  ntmierical  equivalents  for 
each  lett|u:  grade. 


KE  RANGE 

4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
Below  2.0 


LETTER  GRADE 

A 
B 

C 

INCOMPLETE  * 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE 
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,  GRADING  PERCENliAGES  * 


1 

Timed  Writings  33  1/3% 

Assignments  -    '  33  1/3% 

Productix>n  33  - 1/3% 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Tlr^ings.    Articles,  reports, and  case  histories  will  be  used  for  timings. 
Type  all  self -timings  usijig  a  70-space  line,  double  space,  five  space  para- 
graph indentions.    In  order  to  be"  given- cr edit~f  or -timings  r-  it-os—the 
student '  s  responsibili^^i^  to :  ^ 

l:    Properly  identi^fy  the  page  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer.  Ihis 
•identification  should*  include  (a)  your  name,   (b)  the  coiarse  name, 
%^  the  date  the  timing  was  taken,  and,   (d)  the  exercise  xaame  as 
^listed  in  the  text.     (EXAMPLE:    Cardiology    Case  History  1)  , 

2.    Type  the  following  in  th^  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  test: 

time  started   /  time  finisHed   ,  


length  of  test   \  ;  ,  words  per 

minute,    errors  per  minute.  .   .     "  ^ 

Proofread  and  circle  errors  on  the  timing. 

Submit  the  timing  to  the  lab  instructor  so  she  can  mark  thfe 
numerical  equival^t  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 
Two  numerical  equivalent  grades  wil^*  be  given  on  self-timings — 
words  per  minute  and  errors  per  minute. 


The  following  table  will  be  used  to  grade  self -timings: 

LhUTTER 

WORDS  PER 

NUMERICAL  ' 

ERRORS  PER^ 

GRADE 

MINUTE 

EQUIVALENT 

MINUTE 

70 

4.5 

.0 

69 

4.4 

.1 

68 

4.3 

.2 

A  •  • 

67     -  • 

.  4.2 

.3* 

66  . 

4.1  . 

.4 

65 

4^0' 

.5 

64  . 

;3.4 

,  -6 

63 

'  3.2 

.7  . 

B 

62 

3.1 

.8 

5l 

2.8 

.9 

60 

2.5 

.  1.0. 

—  '   ■           w  - 

59  ' 

.  2.4 

-  1.1 

58 

2.3 

57 

2.2 

/ 

56 

2.1 

1.2 

C 

55 

2.0 

54 

1.9 

1.3' 

53 

1.8 

• 

52 

1.7 

1.4 

51 

1.6 

50 

1.5 

1,5 

ERIC 


INCOMPLETE 
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Typewritten  assignmentg^    In  order  to  be  given  predit  for  completed 
case  histories,-  reports,  and  articles,  it  is  the '^student * s  responsibility 
to: .    •  ,        -  ' 

1.  Properly  identify  each  completed  assignment  .in  ttie^pper  rxgnt- 
hand  comer.    This  identification  should  incline,  (a)  your  name,  ^ 
(b)  the  course  name,   (c)  the  date  the  assigmient  was  submitted 
for  grading,  and^  (d).t)ie  assignment  name  as  ^listed  on  the        '  - 

<  Assignment  Sheet.     (l^kAMPLE:^  Cardiology—Case  History  1)' 

2.  Type  the  case  history,  report,  or  article  in  correct  f orm  ,a's 
shown  in  the  syllabus  and  slides.  • 

'     "3.    Staple  "together  ;£issignments 'with  two  or  more^pages. 

4.  Request  the  grading  key  from  the  lab  instructor  and  grade  your 
^assignment.    Submit^  the  assignment,  to  the'  lab  inst2:xictor  so  sh^  ^ 

han  mark  the^Nufnerical  Equivalent'' on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  'Report .  '         ^  .  ^  * 

5.  Pick  up  graded  papers  cuid  fetype  >f  necessary 1 

'  Typewritten  assignments  will  be  graded  by  the  following  scale: 

ERRORS  '  NUMERICAL  EQUIVAIiENT  LETTER  GRADE 

0  ,  ^  4.0  ■   '      •  A  ^ 

1  '       .  ,  "'3.0  B  ' 

2  2,0  '   '  '  C 
3+  •    '  INCOMPLETE 


Production  Measurement  Tests,  All  correspondence  (36  letters)  will  . 
be  used  for  the  Production  Measurement  Tests .  in  order  to  be  given  credit 
for  Production  Meas\n:ement  jaerijfe ,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to; 


1.  *  Properly  identify  N:ne  test  in. the  upper . right-hand  corner  of,  the 

test.'   Hais  identification  should  include  (a)  your  name,   (b)  the 
course  name,   (c)  the  date  t^e  test  was  taken,  and,   (d)  the  test 
name.«    (EXAMPI2E:*  Cardiology — Correspondence  1) 

2.  Type  the  following  in  the  upper  left-hamd  comer  of  the  test:  .time 

started  °   ,  time  finished   T  lengiJi  of 

test   /  and.  Production  Rate  Per, Minute  (PRAM) 

—  "~ — ,  - 

4  • 

3.  Self-time  all  Production  Measxirement  Tests  and  mark  the  time  on  ' 
your  paper.  .  , 

4.  Sxilmit  the  test  tora  lab '  instructor  so  she  can  meurk  the  time  fin- 
ished.   -Uxis  will  give  you  yoxir  Production  Rate  Per  Minute  Numerical 
Equivalent  grade.  ^  *  ,  * 

5.  The  lab  ixurtructor  will  ^ade  the  Production  Measturement  Tests, /for 
aailability  and  a  Numerical  Equivalent  grade  will  be  given.  .  Utie 
PRAM  Numerical  Equivalent  and  the  Error^  Numerical  Equivalent  will  l?e 
averaged  for  your  Production  Measurement  grade  -and  recorded  on  yoxir 
Assignment  Sheet  "and  Grade  Report.  '  *- 

6.  Check  with  the  lab  instructor  for  test  rei^ults  and- retype  the  test 
if  necessary. 
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Hie  grading  Scales  for  the  Measurement  Tests  are  as  follows: 


ERRORS 

•  • 

fJUMERICAL  EQUIVALENT 

•    LETTER  GRADE 

0 

4.'0 

"  A 

1 

3.0 

- 

B      .  f 

\2' 

2.0 

c 

INCOMPLETE 

'  "  *  JL 

 ^  —  

NUMERICAL 

PRAM 

EQUIVALENT* 

35 

'4.0         •  ' 

/ 

34 

• 

-3»-9       •  - 

A 

33 

3,8 

32* 

"3.7  ' 

31        '  I 

'3,6* 

30 

3.5 

29 

.  i 

28  ^ 

3>.2 

/ 

'27 

> 

3.0 

B  / 

"26 

2.8 

25 

2.5 

24 

2.4 

f 

23 

^  2.2 

c 

22  ♦ 

2.0 

21 

1.8 

,  ''20 

1.7 

\ 

V 

19 

*  1,5  • 

INCOMPLETE 

PRAM  Numerical  Equivalent Error  Nuinerical^BquivaLent  r '2 
Measuremeat  Numerical.  Equivalents  > 


Production 


Slide-Tape  Presentations*    Before  typing  see  the  Slide-Tape  Presen- 
tation #1,^  How  to  Arrange  Articles;  Slide-Tape  Presentation*  #2, 
How-to  Arrange  Reports  and  Case  Histories;  and  Slide-Tape  Pi^esenta- 
tion  #3,  How  to  Arr<mge  Letters.  -.  *     .  « 

Exaiqples>    An  exajii)le  of  a  Case  History,  Report\  Article,  and  a 
Letter  is  also  included  A  the  end  of  this  course  syllabus ^or 
further  reference,         »  .  -  ^ 
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3.    Retyping .  assignments  >    Graded  assignments  on  which  the  Numariciil^  ^ 
Equivalent  grade  received  is  less  th£ui  a  two  (2),  mujst  be  retyped 
in  order  to  receive*  a  letter  grade  for  the  typewritten  assignments 
of  a  given  section.    An  incomplete  grade  will  be  given  if  the 
studaait  .fails  to  retype  these  assignments, 

4;  *^  Retention  "^f  graded  problems     All  graded  problems  should  be  retained 
by  the. strident  \intil  successful  poD5>letion  of  .the  course.    OSiis  is 
your  protection  agcd-nst  inadvertent  errors  in  recording  grades  py 
your  instructor •       '  *  ' 

5,    ^roletion  of  course  >    issuemce  6f  a  letter  grade  in  thxs  coxirse  ig  ' 
oo^^dent  upon  the  student  coo?>leting  all  the  regi^ed  assignments. 


BEST  COPY  AWUIABLE 

J  ■ 


.  CASE  HISTORY 


A  62-jnear-old  woman  with  paranoid  schizophrenia  vas  seeh,  oving  to  - 
an  abrupt  onset  of  fever      ho\xi*8  previoxisljr^    She  had  an  increasing  fever 
in  spite  of  intramuscular  administration  of  *p^icillin»'  ^   ^    }  '  ^ 

Physical  examination  shoved  a  woman  vho  appeared  to  be  in  acute  respir-* 
fitory  distress.    There  vas  no  evidence  of  pharyngitis,  and  late  inspiratory 
^ rales  yere  heard  at  both  basj^s.    The  heart  vas  normal  except  for  tachycardia. 

/The  pulse  yrni  IZT^^  regular ,-aftd  the  respiration,  38;    The  blood 
pressu^  vas  178  over  78.  ^ 

With  the,  presumptive  diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  pencillin  vas  continued* 
Streptomycin  vas  adde4  to  the  therapy,  acd  the- patient  vas  transferred  to      '  ^ 
the  Medical  Ward.    Initial  laboratory  studies  iic^jaded  a.vhite  blood  cell 
count  of  1*,200,  vith  96  percent  small  lymphpcytes  and  k  percent  netrtrophils . 
X-ray  study  0/  the  chest  gave  no  evidence  of  pneiaaonia. 

*  *  

"Fever  and  tachycardia  persisted,  and  on  the  second  hospital  day  jiwxre* 
ulceromenibranous  pharyngostomatitis  vas  noted.    The  vhlte  blood  cell  coi^int 
on  that  day  vas  900,  and  all  these  cells  were  simOI  lymphocytes*   A  sterhfl- 
iarrow  aspiration  performed  -on  the  third  hbjBpital  day  «hoved  that  all  granu- 
locytic formp  nore  mature  than  n^elocytes  vere  absent*    Ccnbined  lieprobamate 
and  promazine  thera;^  had  automatically  been  discontinued  at  the  tiro  Of  . 
transfer  to  the  Medical  Ward*    Therapy  vith  penicillin  and  streptoaycih  vns 
continued*    On  the  fourth  hospital  dsy  icterus  ^d  moderate  hepatomegaly  vere 
noted  for  the  first  •time,,and  the  vhite  blood  cell 'count  mas  750.    With  no 
change  in  treatment  ^om  that  point  on,  the  patient  graduiOly  iiqaroved.  The 
fever  declined,  granulocytes  began  to  flood  put  into  the  peripheral  blood, 
add  the  stdimititis.  Jaundice,  and  hepatomegaly  graduaUjt  disappeared. 

Respectfully  submittedt ' 


V^.  Marcus  Welby,^.D, 


April  25 i  1973 
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^PATHOtOGYl  REP6RT 

TISSUE  avOLVH):' 

1.  Hodt  froa  left  lung*' 

2.  Tvb  nodes  from  left  lung. 
^  3,    Left'lung.-    .  -  ^         ^  '      "  .* 
*  k.    Right  mediutin&l  nodes/ 

5»  Carina* 

CLIHICAL  MTUBSIOH:  '        "   '  ^  \  ^ 

Carclnoaa«  left  Aal^  stem  bronch\i8« 

.CaWSS  DI8CRIPTI0H:     '  T 

1«    Reeeired  fresh  is  a  small*  soft*  anthraeotic  l;i%Pb  node  measuring 
1;U  centimeters  by  ST  millipterj^  On  6ut  surface  this  ^iiltue  is  soft 
pad  markedly  ^anthrs^otlc*  ^tire  specimen  bisected  and  ill  submitted 
for  section.  ^  .  j         ^       .        ^  ' 

n  *       '       '  ^      '        .  .       •  / 

2,   Received  fresh  are  tvo  soft  lymph  nodes,  the  larger 'measuring 
l.k  by  1.0  centimeters.    On  the  cut  stv^ace  i^  is  smooth  *  soft,  ^d  ^ 


'      black.    Entire  st>fciBen  submitted  for  section* 

«    *  3.    Reeeired  fresh  is  an  entire  jleft  lung.   The  most  ^xlmal  ^ 

IK>rtion  of  the  left  bronchus  vas 'separated  and  taken  for  raipid  section. 
,  .     The  remainder  of  the  proximal  portioiji  of  the  bronchus  .vas  submitted 
eniire  for  examination.   The  left  lujig  ^specimen  received  measures  . 
,r2l|  X  19  centimeters  in  diameter.    The  proximal  portion  of  the  main  . 
stem  brtracbus  has  been  excised  by  us,  an4  there  is  a  fimtf  vhlte, 
^  ^   caullflov«r«»li^e  lesion  extending  into  the  lumen  of  the  main  aitw^ 
.  ix^nchus  beginning  1.^  oentimeters  distal  to  the  proximal  }Jm  of 
;  resmctlon  and 'extending  ^approximately  1.5  centimeters  lx4|^  both  the 
'    ^  /    qpper«left  and  left«lover  lobe  bronchi.    Tmsmrllstely  adjueent  to  the 
twor  lntha  tqyper  lobe  bronchus  Is  a  saall,  firm,  anthracotlc  lymph. 
^  '  ^  node,  vhldh  on  section  consists  of  a  small  se^Mnt.  of  firm,  vhlte  tissue. 
forjjr  other  smaller  lymph  nodes  ^n  section  did  not  contain  this  irtilte 
tissur,  but  vers  antbraootic.  ^Section  df  the  arterial  Teasels  reTeals 
no  abnormalities,  and  section  of  the  lung  ptteachyma  z^erealed  that  thn 
tuMor  did  not  appear  to  inrade  the  parenchyma.   Representatire  sections 
r'  dt  the  lesion  InTolrlng  the  main  stem  bronchos  in*  both  upper  and  lover 
>    lobe  br^i^hl  vere  submitted,  together  vlth  sections  of  the  lym|di  nodes ^  > 

ERIC  '         '  '  li   ■      ^         •  ■ 
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PATHOLOGY  HBPOW  2 


Recelred  are  tvo  pieces  of  graylslwbliMJc  tissue,  the  larger 
aeesurlng  1.6  by  1*0  centiiieters*    On  cut  swrface  it  is  also  grayish- 
black  and  soft.   This  specimen  is  bisected  and  both  pieces  are  submitted 
for  section.    The  smaller .k^ecimen  measxiring  If  by  3  by  3  millimeters 
consists  of  soft,  grayish-black  tissue  and  is  subletted -entire  for  section. 

3.   ReceiTed  is  a  mass  of  irregular  black/tisaue  measturing  8  by  S 
centimeters,  and  on  cut  section  there  appsMur  to  be  sereral  nallt 
soft  lymph  nodes.    The^tire  specimen  is  submitted  for  section. 

DIAOIOSIS:'  c  :  ^  '\  .  ^ 

.Spidermaid  carcincma  involring  the  bifurcation  of  the  left  main 
^em  bronchus  and  essentially,  limited  to  infiltration  of  the'  bronchial 
vail.    The. bronchial  mucosa  ^f4ry  close  to  or  at  the  proximal  edge  of 
resection  sbovs  marked  squaaoTis  metaplasia,  serere  dysi^asia,  and  car- 
cinoma in  situ.    One  transrerse  section  adjacent  to  the  resected*  edge 
shovs  carcinoma  in  the  heavily  inflamed  submucosa.   All,  lymph  node's 
ape  apparently  free  of  metastasis. 

/   \    .     -         Respectfully  submitted. 


Mary  Jane  Smith, 
Lab  Technician 


•  ^  .... 


April  25,  1973 
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1131  Beacon  Street 
Hevton,  MA  01355 

^  Dear 'Doctor  Thoaaa: 

At  your  request ^  ve  have  examined  Rre*  Prank  King. 

Tlxis  U5ryear-old  voaan  stated  that  three  yeara  preTlously  she  had 
had  deraatltis  of  hotB^feet.   The  present  enQytiotr  had  started  - 
eleren  nonths  previously •    On  examination,  the  sidii  shoved  redness, 
crtisting,  and  oozing  of  the  dorsa  of  both  hands  and  vrists.  The 
'  forearms  and  arms  vere  also  red  and  blistered. 

She  vas  told  to  apply  salt  compresses  and  vas  started  on  a  courae 
of  staphylococcal  toxoid.    Two  veeks  after  her  initial  Tiait  a 
red  resicular  dermatitis  appeared  on  the' feet  and  legs,  outlined 
%o  the  female  stocking  area.    While 'these  eruptions  vere  Improring 
under^  treatment  t  she  had  a  reoccurrmce  after  the  handling  of  ^ 
a  nylon  Jacket,   A  palfch  test  to  virgin  nylon  vas  positive,  vlth 
redness  and  blisters  at  the  site  after  hours. 

Mrs.  King  vas  advised  to  a^id  contact  vith  nylon.    Ve  asked  her 
to  return  to  this  office  after  her  vacation. 

Sincerely  yours, 


—     .  Thomas  A.  Halter,  M.D. 

urs 
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CASE  HISTORY 

7IRST  ADMISSION;  \  '  f^'  ' 

A  23-year-^ld  man  entered  the  hbsptiaL  because  .of  edema,  hypertension 
and  azotemia.    Eight  months  previously/, because  of  gradually  increasing  . 
uremia  thatjpecessitated  repeated  peritoneal  di2a.ysis,  he  had  undergone 
bilateral' nephrectomy,  with  the  insection  of  a  reiial  transplant  donated 
by  his  57-year-old  father;    The  .examination  of  the  kidneys  confirmed  the 
preoperative  diagnosis  of  chronic  glomerulonephritis.    After  an  initial 
dose  of  300  milligr^ans  of  azathioprine,  the  drug  was' administered  in  ' 
relatively  small  doses  of  25  tp\50  milligram^  d2dly  because  of  unusual' 
sensitivity  to  its  effects  oVthe  platelets  and  white  cells  i  Prednisone^ 
was  given  in  a  daily  dose  of  100  milligrams  beginning  jon  the  ninth   \  \ 
postoperative  day.    There  was  no  ^ajor  rejection  crisis,  but  the  mtym 
urea,  nitrogen  and  creatinine  levels  gradually  rose.  ,The  patieht  was 
discharged  six  raonths  after  the  operation.'  A  low-sodium  diet  ^was  pre- 
scribed. 

SBCOUD  AIKISSION: 

,One  month  later  the  patient' s  "urea  nitrogen  ranged  between,  60  and 
70  milligrait^s,  and  the  creatinine  between  1.3  and  1.7  niilligraxas  per 
100  milliliters;  the  crMtinine  clearance  varied  between  10  and  15 
liters  jper  24  hours.    The  blood  pressure  was  140  systolic,  90  diastolic. 
.During  the  next  month  peripl\eral  edema  developed,  ^and  the  blood  pressxare 
rose  to  230  systolic,  135  diastolic.    The  uafea  nitrog,en  ranged  between 
90  and  100  milligrams,  and  the'  creatinine  was  7  milligraas  per  IOC 
milliliters. 

\  ^  '  •  • 

.  Respectfully  sxabmitted, 


Marcus  Welby,  M»D« 


April  25,  1973 
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MEDICAL  raiXG  2 


Cardidlogy-r Preview 


Look  vip  defixiition  and  ^practice  typing 
Previei#  words.  Type  each  word  several^ 
tijoes.  *  * 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case.  History  1 


case  History  2 


Take  a  se^f-tiiaed  straight  copy  timing 
and  recor^  the  length  of'timing/  the 
WPM,  and  the  errors  per  iainute  in  the 
blank.  '| 

Copy  two  tLnes  the  natferial  that*  you 
typed  in  yfaur  first  timed  writing  and 
submit  to  ilab  instructor  for  checking  ' 
on  this  shjaet. 

Take  two  lojore  self --timings  and  submit 
the  bettfer^  of  the  two  to  the  lab* 
instruct  Di|  who  ^ will  mark  £t  on  yoiir 
Assignmeinti  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

O^e  the/material  in.  arranged  form  and 
svibmit  ^txr  .the  lab  ixistructor '  f  or  grading 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet 
and  Grade  .  Keport. 

Take  a  selif-timed  straight  copy  timih^ 
and  record  the  length  of  thadng,  the  ^ 
WPM..  and  the  errors  per  minute  in  the 
blank. 


Case  History  2 


copy  l!Wo  times  the  material  that  you 
typed  in  your  first  timed  writing  and 
submit  to  lab  instanictor  for  checking 
on  this  sheet. 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  3 


Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit 
the  better  of  the  two  to  the  lab 
instructor  who  will  mark  it  on  your 
Assignment  ^Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

'^pe  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  s 
submit  to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  yoxir  Assignment  and 
Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self -timed  stredLght  copy*  timing 
and  record  the  length  of  timing,  the 
Wl^/  axid  the  errors  per  minute  in  the 
blank. 


/9 


u. 


Case  History  3 


Case  History  3 


Case  History  3 


Correspond«ice  1 


•Correspondence  2'*  ^ 


V 


Copy  two  tijnes  the  ma^dal  that  you 
'  typed  in  your  first  lijf^^inritingt  and 
*  submit  to  lab  instruot^^^jcvphecking 

on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-tiinings 
the  better  of  the  two  to  the'J 
instructor  vrtio  will  mark  it 
^Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  1 

Type        it^terial  in  arranged 
submit  to  the  lab  instructor  for 
and  recording  on  yoxir  Assignment  Sh' 
emd  Greide  Report. 


Self-tim^f  and  type  the  .material  in 
correct  form  and  submit  to  laOb  instrvSU 
tor  for  gjrading  and  recording  on  your 
Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Self-time  and  type  the'  material  in 
correct  form  and-  submit  to  lab  instruc- 
tor for  grading  and  recording  on  your 
Assignmeit  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 
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MEDICAL  TYPING  t 


Iboraoio  JtojUxdM^'-foevlev      LooK  up  definition  and  practice 
^        /  typing  Preview  words.    Type  each  word 

J       /      several  times. 


Case  History 


1 


Case  History  1 


Take  a  sel£--tined  straight  copy 
timing  and  record  the  length  of  timing 
^the  WPM,  and'^titte  errors  per  minute  in 
the  bltak.  f  . 

Copy  two  tijne.s  the  material  that  you 
typed  in  your  first:  timed  writing  and 
submit  to  lab  instructor  for  checking 
on  this  sheet,  ' '  , 


case  History  1 


Case  Qistofy  1 


Report  1 


'  Tfike  two  more  self-timings  and  srabmxt 
the /Setter  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instruc- 
tor! who  will  mark  it  on  your  Assign-, 
znent  iSheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and 
subaoait  Jx>  the  lab  instructor  for  grading^ 
and  recording  ori  your  Assignment  'Sheet 
and  Grdd^Report. 

Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy 
tix&ing  and^  record  the' length  of  timing, 
the  WPM,'  and  the  errors  per  minute  in 
^the  blank. 


Report  1 


Rqport  1 


Repoxrt  1 


Report  '2 


Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you 
typed  in  your  first  timed  writing  and 
stibmit  to  lab  instructor  for  checking 
(an  l;his  sheet* 

Take  pfo  more  self  ^timings  ans  subndCt 
the  better  of  'the  two  to  th«f  lab 
instructor  \t\o  will'  »a£k  it  on  your 
Assignmait  Sheet  and  Grade  Jteport. 

^l^pe  the  material  in  arranged  form 
and  suteit  to  t\m  liaT?instructor  for  ^ 
grading  and  recording  op  your  Assignment 
Sheet  attd  G:rade  Report. 

Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing 
and,  record  the  length  of  timing/  the 
WPM,  and  the  errors  per  minute  in 
the  blank. 


Report  2 


Copy  two  times  the  material*  that  you 
typed  in  your  first  timed  writing,  and 
submit  to  lab  instructor  for  diacking 
on  this  sheet.  ^ 


J-1 


Report  2  ^    Take  tyo  more  self -timings  and  stabtttit 

^  the  better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  ijistrac- 

<\     tor  i4x>  wlil  xnark  it  on  your  AssiJgfxiinent 
Sheet  aj^  Grade  Report* 

Report  2  '  ^^P^  the'material  in  eirranged  form  and 

subanit  to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading 
t,.  *  y  ^  and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet 

V'  Grade  R^>ort. 


<3  V 


/■  C 


ERIC  *.  - 


MEDICAL  TYPING  I' 


Denaatology—Preview 


look  up  definition  and  practice  typing 
Preview  words  •  Type  each  wrd  several 
tijnes. 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  Hisbs^  2 


7 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Correspondence  1 


Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing 
and  record  tiie  length  of  timing, 
the  WPM/  and  ^the  errors  per  minute  in 
the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you 
typed  in  your  first  timed  writing  and 
submit  to ^ lab  instructor  for  checking 
on  this  sheet* 

^Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit 
'the  better  of  the  two  to  the  lab 
instructor  who  will  mark  it  on  your 
Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and 
submit  to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet 
and  Grade,  Report* 

Take  a  self-timed  stradght  oopy  timing 
and  repord  the  length  of  timing  /  the 
WPM,  aad  the  errors  per  minute  in  the 
blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you 
l^ped  in  your  first  timed  writing  and 
submit^  to.  lab  instructor  for  checking 
on  this  sheet* 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit 
tile  better  of  the  two  to  the  lab 
instruotor  for  grading  and  recording  x 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Dype  the  material  in  arranged  form  and 
submit  to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  oh  your  Assignment  Sheet 
and  Grade  Bapo;:t^  ^ 

Self-time  and  type  the  mat^ial  in  correct 
farm  and  submit  to  lab  instructor  for 
grading  and  recording  on  your  A^signme^j^ 
Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 


^3 


t:orreapondence  2 


Correspondence  3 


C6rrespondence  4  ^ 


Corre^^j^dence  5 


Self -time  and  type  the  material,  in 
correct  foxm,  and  siabaiit  to  "lab  instruc- 
tor for*  grading  and  recording  on  your 
Assignxaent  Sheet  and  Gra^e  Report. 

Sel£--tiiae  -and  type  the  matexrial  in . 
correct  form  and  subcdt  to  lab  instruc- 
tor for  jgrading  and  recording  on  your  • 
Assig^nent  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

« 

Self -tine  and  type  the  material  in 
correct  form  and  submit  to  lab  instruc- 
tor for  grading  and  recording  on  your 
Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  xn 
corre5tr  £<5na  and  submit  to  lab  instruc- 
tor for  grading  and  recording  on  your' 
Assignment  ^eet  and  Grade  Repd2^b. 


\ 


ERIC  ^ 


MEDICAL  TYPING  I 


KSTCOPY  AVAIUBLE 


EYE,  EAR,  HOSE,  THROAT 

 ^^e,  Bar,  Nose, 


case  History  1 


case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


case  History  2 


case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


CaM  Eistoiry  2 


\ 

Caae  History  3 


Cas«  History  3 


^1 


*lJiroat~Preview  /   Look  up  definition  and  ^actice 
*    typing  Preview  words;    Type  each  word  several 
times, 

(' , 

Take  a  self-tiinod  straight  copy  tiioing  and 
record  the,  length  of,  timing,  the  WPM/-and 
the  errors  pervjoinute  in  the  blzmk. 

Copy  two  tiiiies  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checJking  on  this  sheet. 
• 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  v^o 
will  mcirk  it  on  yotu:  Assignment  Sheet* and 
Grade  Report.  '  ^ 

<^ 

Type  the  material  in  ^lorranged  form  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for. grading  and  recording 
oh  your  Assignment  Sheet  an!d  (Jrade  Report . 

Take  a  self-timed  stred^ght  copy  timing*  and .  - 
record  the  length  of  timixjg,  the  WPM/  and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank.         ^  ^ 

•  Copy  two  times  the  material  ^t  you  typed  in 
-^-^^ur  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab' 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  i^re  self-timings  and  submit  the  better 
■  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will  mark 
J.t  on  your  Assignment  Sheet' wtd  Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  ^submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recordyig 
oil  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self -timed -straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  a£  timing,  the  WPM,  and  the. 
errors  per  minute. in  tihe  blank* 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  fist  timed  writing  vxA  stibciit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking' on  this  sheet. 


Case  History  3 


Take  two  more  self-timings  and  svdDmlt  the  better 
of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  %Ak>  «will  mark 
it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  .Report.^ 


ERJC 


CMe  History  3 


correspondence  1 


Oorrespondence  2 


Oorreq^ohdence  3 


Correspondence  4 


i;ype  the  ■aterial  in  arranged  form  ax^  siibnit 
to  the  lab  Instructor  for  grading  and  recdrdiiig' 
te  your  Assigwent  Sheet  and  Grade  Rsport.  * 

Self '•^iae  and  type  th^,  Inaterial  in  correct  form 
and  subndt  to  lab  ixxi^fuctor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assixgpunent  Sheet  and  Grade  , 
Report. 

Self **tiiae'  and  type  the  material  in  correct  form 
and  subndt  to  lab  instructor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade* 
Report.  . 

Self *«tixie  and  type  the  material  in  correct  ^orm 
and  subodt  to  lab  instructor  for.  g2;ading  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report-  ^  • 

Self -time  and  type  the  material  in.  correct  torm 
and  suJnit       lab  instructor  for  irrading  and 
recordixig  on  yotur  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report.  . 


r 


MEDICAL  TYPING  I 


Diabetes — Preview 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Ca«e  History  1 


case  History  1 


case  History  2 


Cme  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Cane  History  2 


Article  1 


Article  1, 


Article  1 

•  r 


Look^ii^  definition  and:practice  typing  Preview 
words,    ^^pe  each  word  styeral  times. 

Take  a  self-tined  straight  copy  tiniing  and  ^ 
r€K»rd  the  length  of  timing/  'the  WPM,  and^^^e 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blatnk.  •< 

Copy  two  times  the  material*  that  you  typed  - 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  n^re  self- timings  and  sxabmit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  <5h  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Tjjpe  the  mater iiC<' in  arranged  form  and  siabmit 
to  the  lab  instrtctor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignsient  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

•  Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  *and 
record  the. length  of  timing,  the  WPM/^and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  ydu  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  sxabmit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this. sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the  better 
of  the  two  lib  the  lab  instructor  who  will  mark 
it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

f^ype  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  stibinit 
^to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recordinf 
on  yotxr  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report^^^ 

Take  a  self«-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing  /  the  WPM/  and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
yolucr  first  timed  writing  and  sQbnit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet' 

« 

Take  two  more  self^^timings.  and  stibmi^  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instrwJtor  who 
will  mark  .it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 


Arti;cle '  1 


Correspondence  1 


Corrj^^pondtoce  2 


C03n:ispondence  3 


Type  the  material  In  eunranged  form  and  stibciit 
to  the  lab'  instJfuctor  for  gracing  and  recording 
on  yotur  Assignment  She'et  and  ferade  Report. 

• 

S#lf-ti»e  and  type  the  material  in  correct  form 
and<  sitatit  to  lab  instructor  ^or  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report*  c 

Self •■^tiasT  and  type  the  material  in  correct  form 
and  s\:ibmlt  to  lab  instructor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assigzmient  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report.  . 

Self -tijne  and  type  the  inaterial  ^in  correct  form  ^' 
axid  subaiit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading  and' 
recording  on  your  Assignm^t  Sheet  and  Grade 
Ri^>ort. 


\ 


MSDICAL  TYPING  I 


Urology — Previefw     Look  xb^  definition  «nd  practice  typing  Preview 

itfords.    Type  each  word  several  tines. 


Case  History  1 


case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case.  History  1 


Take  a  self-tiin<Ki  straight  copy  tdLxaing  and 
recsbrd  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and^the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  tijnes  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  ax>d  submit  to  lab 
, instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and^  submit  t^e 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  ^*o 
will  mai^  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

* 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  ,the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 


/ 


MEbiqU^  TYPING  I  .  '  v. 


0R3S0PEDICS 


Ortbppedics--f^evlew  Look  up  definition  and  practice  typing  Previfs^? 
.V         words.    Type  «««  word  several  tiises. 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


C<^ 


History  1 


Case  History  1 


/  / 


case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


case  History  2 


History  2 


Case  History  3 


case  Histo3^  3 


case  History  3 


Take  a  self-t^aed  straiCfht  cdpy  timing  and 
record  the  l&qth  of  tijning,  the  WPM,  and  the 
errors  per  iiiinute  in  the  blank. 


Copy  two^tiiaes  the  naterial  that  you  typed  in 
yoTir  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instruqror  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

^ 

Take  /two  laore  self-timings  and  siihmi  t  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  ^dio 
wiljL  "mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
G;cdLde  Report . 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sutairfi.t 
to  the  l&b  instructor  for  gradipg  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

teke  a  self-timed 'straight 'Copy  tim^g  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  *and  the 
errors  ^er  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  ^submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self -timings  and  siabmit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  labc  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arrax^ed  form  and  submit 
to  the  lisb  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self-timed  straight  popy  timing  and 
record  1;he  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and  the 


errors 


minute  in  the  blank. 


Copy  tvo  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
,  la  your  first  ^timed  writing  and  submit  to 
"  .lab  instructor  for" checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self --timix^s  ax^  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  \*o 

'  will  mark  it  on  ytour  Assignment  Sheet  and 

.  Grade  Report* 


3o 


BEST  COPY  AVAiUlBU 


Type'thc  material  in  arraagod  form  and  ^ 
sTobodt  to  pM  lab  instructor  for  grading 
9oad  recordir^  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Beport. 

TaJce  a  self-tiaed  stretight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  l«agth  of  timing/  the  WPH,  and  the 
error^  per  .mimrte  in  the^blamk. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first^  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab  ' 
instructor'  for  chec)cing  on  this  sheet. 

TeOce  two  nkore  self-timinga  and  submit  the  better 
of  the  two  to  the  lab '  instructor  who  will  mark 
it  on  yoxir  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  R^rt. 

Case  History  4       Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sxabmit 

to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording ' 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  R^xDrt. 

Correspondence  1    Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct  / 
form  and  subiait  to  lab  instructor  for  gradipg 
ajid  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  an^J^ 
Grade  R^ort. 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct 
form  and'svibiftit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  yovir  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report.  ' 

Correspondence  3    Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct 

form  and  subadt  to  lab  instructor  for  grading 
emd  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Correspondence  4    Self-time  and  typ^  the  material  in  correct 

form  and  submit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  yovir  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 


^Case  History  3 
Case  History  4 


Case  History  4 


Case  History  4 


Correspondende  2 


BEST  COPY  Ami^ 


MEDICAL  TAPING  I 


CHEMOTHSRW^Y 


Chaootherapy — Preview     Look  up  definition  and  practice  typing 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  2 


Article  2 


Article  2 


Article  2 


// 


Article  3 


Article  3 


Article  3 


Article  3 


Preview  words.    Type  each  word  several  times/ 

Take  a  self-tiaed  straight  copy  timng  and 
record  the  leagth  of  timijig,  the  VfPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 


Copy  ^two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  svibmit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 


[ 


ERIC 


Take  two  m6re  self-timings  and  submit  the  bettej 
of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will  mark 
it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report.. 

]  Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  greuiing  and'recordijig 
on  your  Assignxaent  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  aelf-tijaad-  straight  copy  timing  and 
•  record  the  length  of  ^timing,  the  WPM,  and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank.  ^ 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  tiaod  iiritiaffAficl  sUboiit  to  lab 
instructor  for  dxecking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  8alf-*(4Aings- and  sxaboit  the 
better  of  the  imo  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  msurk  it  on  your  Assigiment  Sheet  and 
Greuie  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  AsBignM^it  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

^Take  a  self-tiiaed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and  the 
^errors  per  minute  in  the  blaxik. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
yo\ar  first  tijoftd  writing  and  suteiit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet.  . 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  siobinit  the  bette 
of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will  mark 
it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Type  the  stttterial  in  arrmlgr^  form  and 
\jto  the  lab  instructor  for  ^frtwling  and  r< 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Mpoi^ 


Corxespondeiice  1 


Self-time  an4  type  the  material  in  correct 
form  axid  suiiait  to  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  yoxxr  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Gretde  Report.  ^ 


Oocrespondence  2 


Correspondence  3 


Correspondence  4 


Correspondence  5 


Correspondence  6 


Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  coonrect 
form  and  subiait  to  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Greuie- Report. 

Self-time  and  type  the  material' in  correct 
form  and  suhnit  to  lab  instructor  for  grstding 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sh^t  and 
Grade  Report. 

^  Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct 
form  and  srabmit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading- 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct 
fonn  and  submit  to  lab  inptructor  for  grading 
emd  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Self-time  and  type^^e  material  in  correct 
form  and  srabmit  to  lab  instructbr  for  greuiing 
and  recording  on  yorax  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 


f 


r 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUU3UE 


MEDICAL  TYPING  I 


GASa!ROENTEROL0GY 


LA 


^Gas^oeriterolpgy — Preview   Look  vqp  definition  ^xA  practice 

typing  Preview  words.  Type  each  word 
several  times. 


Ca^e  History  1 


_Case  History  1 . 


Ceise  History  1 


Caise  History  1 


Take  a  self-tiaed  straight  copy  timing 
and  record  the  length  of  tijiiing,the  WPM, 
and  the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  tijnes  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  yovir  first  tjjned  writing  ajid  sobmit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checking  on.  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the  bettej 
of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will  mark 
it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  ^Jratde  Report . 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  suboit 
•to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  yovir  Assignment  Sheet  and  Greide  Report. 


MEDICAL  TJTPING  I 


PEDIATRICS 


y 


Pediatrics — Preview     Look       definition  and  practice  typing 

Preview  words.    Type  each  wolrd  several 
'times. 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History.  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


/ 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  3 


^caa«  Hia-tory  3 


Casd  History  3 


ERIC 


Ta3ce  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 

in  your  first  timed  writing  and  sutciit  to  lab' 

instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self -timings  and  s\ibmit  the  bel?ter 
of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will 
mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report.  *•  - 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  suixnit 
to  the  lib  ^instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet,  and  Grade  Report.  ^ 

Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  you?  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  cheeking  on  this  dieet. 

Take  two  more  self -timings. and  submit  the^ 
better  of  the  two  to  the  liOs  instructor  wiio  will 
mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
R^>ort. 

Type  the  material  in  iarrang;ed  form  and  srabmit 
to  the^lab  i^ktriictor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record,  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  ih  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
'in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  stibmit  the 
better  <k  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will 
mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report.  y 


GM6  History  3 


Correspondence  1 


Correfifpondence  2 


Correspondence  3 


Type  the  material  in  arrax^ed  form  and  subiait 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  reoording 
on' your  Assigment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Self-tiae  and  type  the  naterial  in  correct  form, 
and  suhadt  to  lab  inalaructor  for  grading  and 
recordini^  on  your  Assignment  Shecft  and  Ga^ide 
Repfert.  ^  ^ 

\  :  . 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct  form 
and  subaiit  ^o  lab  instructor  for  grading  aaad 
recdrdii^  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  «ind  Grade 

Self-time  and  type^  the  material  in  correct ;  form 
and  saOait  to  lab  instructor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Rejport. 


MEDICAL  TYPING  I 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABIE 


GYNBCOLOGY  AND  CBSTETRICS 


Gynecology  and  Obstetrics — Preview-    Look  up  definition  and 
pracitce  typing  Preview  words.  Type  each 
word  several  times. 


Case  History  1 


Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and' 
record  the  length  of  timing  /  the  WPM  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blcink. 


Z 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Copy  two  times  the  material  that  ^  you  typed  ^ 
in  yqyr  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checkijig  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  -Sheet  ind 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  subciit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assiignment  Sheet ^and  Grade  Report. 


\ 

\ 


MEDICAL  TOPING  I 


Mental  Hedlth — Preview  Look  xxp  definition  and  practice  typing 
"     '  .  Ireview  words.    Type  eiuih  word  several  times. 


ArticO*  1 


Article  1 


/ 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  2 


Article  2 


Article  2 


Art:icle  2 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Ta}ce  a  self^-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing  /  the  WPM,  and 
the^errors  per  minute  in  th^  blemk. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  suJamit  to  lab 
instructor  for  chec3cing  on  this  sheet. 

Take -two  more  self -timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  \dio 
will  mark  it^  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report* 

Type  the  material  in. arranged  form  and  submit 
to^the  lab  instructor  f<3r  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self-timad  straight  copy  timing  |uid 
.record  the  length  of  timing ^  the  WPM,  and 
the  ersrors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writix>^  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  dxecking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self -timings  and  submit  the^ 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  \^ 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arrahged  form  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assigxaaent  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  .a  self --timed  strait  copy  timiiig  and 
record  the  lencfth  of  timing/  the  WPH,  and  |:he 
errors  per  zainute  in  the  bltok. 

^Cppy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  sel^-tijoings  and  submit  the 
'  better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  \Aio  will 
mark  it  cm  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report* 


ERJC 


Case  Eistory  1 


Caae  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Correspondence  1 


Correspondence  2 


Correspondenc  3 


Type  the  xhaterial  in  arrainged  form  and 
submit  to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

TaXe  a  self-timed  .straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and  the 
errors  per  minute^ in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
yoiir  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor '  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  xaore  i^lf-timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  tiie  two  to  the  lab  instructor  vAio 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arraCnged  fonrwand  submit  , 
ta  tile  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording . 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Ri^>ort. 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  corrckr^  form 
2Uid  submit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading^  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Self-tiSoae  and  type  the  material  in  correct  tori^ 
and  sxjboit  to  lab  instructor  fgc^gj^ing  and 
recording  on  your  Assigimient^  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Self-tiSSe  and  type  the  material  in  correct  form 
and  submit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading,  and 
a^eoerding  on  your'  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 


*  ♦ 


ERIC 


39 


MSDICMi  TYPING  I 


Endocrinology — Pre^^^     look  Mp  def initipn  and  practice  typing 

Preview  words  .^^^^^^^  each  worc^^verai  tiines. 

fUce  a  self-tiJtted  straight  cops/tixnirtg  and 
record  the  length  of  timixig,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 


Case  H 


i^story 


case  History  1 


gase  History  1 


Case  History  1 


Case  History  2 


case  H4^tory  2 
Case/Histoir'^  2 


case  History  2 


case  History  3 


Case  History  3 


case  History  3 


Copy  two  times  th6  Arterial  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  shTeet. 

Ojake  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  tSie  better 
of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor '  vAio  will  mark 
it  on  your  Assigim>ent  Sheet  and  G^rade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  ^orm  and  sxibmit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment^^eet  and  Grade  Report.  * 

Take  a  self-timed  stjeaight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  pf  Stimiixg/  the  WPM.  and  the 
errors  per  minute^ in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  gheef.  ^ 

Take  two  »ore  self-timii^s  and-  sxibmit  the  ^ 
better  of  the  two  to  the .  lab  instructor  who 
will  meurk  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  ' 
Report.       '     ^  '  ^ 

Type  th6  material  in  arranged  forn^  and  submit 
to  the  lab'  instructor -for  grading  and  recording^ 
on  your  Assignment  Sh^^^^nS:  <5rade  Report- 

Take  a  self-tim^  strai^t  copy  timing       ^  ' 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the^WPM,  and'  ^ 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  tliat  you  typed 

in  your  first  timed  wi^iting  and  svOatait*  to  lab  ' 

instructor  for  checking  on  thj|s  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the  better 
of  the  two  to'  the  fab  instructor  ^/6o'  will  mark  . 
it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 


7^ 


CtLse  History  3 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Correspondence  1 


Correspondence  2 


Correspondence  3 


BEST  COPY  AVA11ABI£ 

Type  the  material  in  arraxiged  fona  and^sxiteit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  azui  recording 
on  your  Assignment  ^xeet  and  Grade  Report. 

Ta}&  a.  self-taaad  storaight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing^  the  WPM,  and^the 
errors. per  mimtte,  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  %n:itijtig  and  submit/ to 
the  lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Ta]ce  two  more  self-ti^d^s  and  .siabmit  the 
better  of.  the  tjwo  to  Vt\e  Lab  instructor  \^ 
%rill  mark  it  on  your  Assigi^ment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sttbcu-t 
to  thfe  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  Recording 
on  your  Assignment  fteet  and  Grade  Report. 

Self-time  aiid  type  the  material  in  correct  form 
and  sulamit  to  lab  instructor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report.^   ^     ^  ^  ' 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct  form 

sxJbmit  to  lab  instructc^^^r  grading  and 
recording  on  your -Assignmexvt^  Sheet  and  Grade  ' 
Report,  ^ 

•  Self -time'  fmd  typejthe;mat;erial  tin.  correct  form 
mkd  riSx^^Mng  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  ^and  f  ^ 
Grade  Rej^brt. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


MEDICAL  TYPING  1^  x  ^ 


NEUROLOGY 


Neurology^  Pr:e  view ' 


Article  1* 


Article  1 


\ 

Article  1 


Article'  1 


/       /       Article  2 


Article  2 


Article  2 


Article  2 


_case  ajLstory  1 


Case  HistorJ  1 


case  History  1 


ERIC 


Look  up  def  ijiition  and  pract?ice  typing 
Preview  words  i  Type  each*  word  several 
tiiaes. 

TaJce  a  self-tiaed  str2d.ght  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM/  and 
the  errors  per  mihute'  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the^terial  that  you  typed  . 
in  your  first  tinii^|fl:iting  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checBfeg  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self -timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instmctor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Reports 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  ti'.e  lab  instructor  for'  grctding  and  recording 
on  yovir  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self-tlined  straight  copy  timing  and  x 
record  the  length  of  tindng,  the  V/PM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

-^Gg&  .*W0  Ij^s  .thc^  that  yo^i*  t^ped  ^ 

in  yovir  tixtst  timed  writing^ and  sumit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  mbre  self-timings  and  sulaait  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report.  ,  y 

Sjfpe  the  material  in  airranged  fom  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignaent  Sheet  and  Grade  Report, 

Take  a  •  self -tijfted  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  ti3iiing,'the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blahk* 

'    Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-tiiaix^s  and  .submit  thd 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who  will 
mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILiBLE 


Case  Histozry  1 


Case  History  2 


CMe  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Case  History  2 


Type  the  material  in  eurranged  form  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  jading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Slieet  and  Grade  Report. 

T2tke  a  self-tined  straight  copy  tiiaing  and 
record  the  length*  of  timing,  the  TOM,  and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank,  ^ 

Cc^y  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in  ^  ^ 
your  first  timed  writing  axwi  submit  to  lab  / 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-'tlBlngs  and  submit  the  / 
betted  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who/ 
will  mark  it  on  - your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Gxfade  Report.  ^  / 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  etnd  ^submit 
to  the  lab^  ix^structor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assigitnent  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 


Correspondence  1 


Correspondence  2 


Corresfpondence  3 


Self -time  and 
form  *€md  submit 
and  recording  on 
Grade  Report. 


the  material  in  correct 
lab  instructor  for  grading 
Assignment/ Sheet  and 


:ielf-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct 
form  and  submit  ^^to  lab  instrtactor  for  grading 
and  recording  on  your  Assignment  sheet  and 
Grade  Report.  / 

Self-time  and  type  the  material  in  correct 
form  and  submit  to  lab /instructor,  for  ^5uiing^ 
«md  recording  on'^oui^Assignmertt  ^SKeet  and 
Grade  Report^'' 


MEDICAL  TYPING  I 


GWES^  REVIQ^,  THACK  I 


^  ,  General  Review,  Track  1 — Preview   Look  up  definition  and  practice 

typing  Preview  words .    Type  each  word  . 
severed,  tijoes. 


Article  1  . 


Article  1 


^Article  1 


Article  1- 


Article  2 


_^Afti<5le.2 


Article  2 


Take  a  self -timed  straight  copy  tioning  and 
record  the  length  of  tiining,  the  WPM,  *and  the 
erroj^s  per  soinute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  subcait  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet.  * 

Take  two  more  seldg^^^^mings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sxibmit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading^^and  recording, 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self -timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WP^l,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

.Copy  tj^  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in| 
^0^  j^st  tim^d  writing,  and  s^txaito  to^lab-  1^ 
instructor  for  checi^ln^^^bn^^hiirsheet.^        ^  , 

T2Uce  two  more  self-timings  and  stlbmit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  vAo 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  ani 
Grade  Report. 


jAfticle  2 


Article  3; 


Article  3 


Article  3 


Type  the  material  in  arr^piged  form  a^d  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  ^d  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

O^e-  a  self -timed  straight'  copy  timing  and  ^ 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,.  and ''the  / 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank.  / 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  sore  self -timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 


Article  3 


jvrticle  4  ^ 


Article  4 


Article  4 


Article  4 


Article  5 


Article  5 


Article  5 


jirtLcle  S 


Article  6 


Article  6 


ArtJLcle  6 


Article  6 


' Type  the  .material  in  arranged  form  and  sub- 
mit to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  . 
recording  on  your  Assignment  sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Take  a  self-tiinod  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  Errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

-Copy  two  times-  the  material  that  you  ^typed 
in  yo\ir  first  tinv^  writing  and  submit  to 
Lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. , 

Take  two  more  self-timings  emd  submit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  f orfa  and  sub- 
mit'to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  yoiuc  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report.       *  '"*t 

e 

.  Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times    the  material  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to 
lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet.. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  tw^  to«the  -lab  instructot  who 
Mi£l  mark  it  on  yoxir  Assxgnment  She^t  and 
Gra<ie  Report. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sub-  ^ 
mit  to  the  lab.iJiffBcuctor foiTgrading^d 
recording  on  your  Assignment  'Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 

Take  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
*  record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  ip  the  blank. 

copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed 
in  your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to 
■    lab  instructor  for  cheiSking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the 
better  of  the  tiio  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Astfignnent  sheet  anjj 
Grade  Report.  ^ 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sub- 
ait    to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and 
recording  on  your  Assignment  sheet  ax>d  Grade 
Report. 


MBPICAL  TYPING.  I 


G^IERAL  REVIEW,  ISlACK  II 


r General  Review,  Trewdc  II — Preview    Look  yig  dfl 

practice  typing  Preview/ 
word  several  ti2Des. 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Article  1 


Take  a  self-tiioed 
recprd  the  length 
the  errors  per  min' 


Copy  two  tines 
in  your  first 
'to  lab  instru< 


inition  and 
rds.    Type  each 


copy  timing  etnd 
;  the  WPM,  and 
the  blank.* 


material  that  you  typed 

writing  euid  submit 
for  checking  on  this  sHeet. 


Take  two  more.ptelf  ~t i  mings  and  svihmit  the  better 
of  the  two  ttifthe  lab  instructor  who  will 
mark  it  on  5#ur  Assignment  ^eet  2tnd  Grade 
Report.  & 

Type  the  »terial  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  the  1^  instructor ,  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  gheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a ^elf -tdbned^straight  copy  timing  ajid   

recor^the  length  of  timing  /  the  WPM,  etnd 
the  ^fftozs  per  minute  in  the  blank.  « 

two  times  the  ^terial  that  you  typed  in 
first  timed  writing  and  svibmit  to  lab  -  - 
ftructor  for  diecking  on  this  sheet. 

ke  two  more  self^timings  and  siibmit  the 
e-^ter  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  v*o 
will  mark  it  on  >^ur  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Report. 

Type  the  materAl  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  ^or  grading  axid  recording 
on  your  Assignnext: Sh^io^:^  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a  self^tixaed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record* the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and 
the  errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
yotir_  first  tijned  witing  aiid  submit  to  •  the 
lab  instructor  for  checking  on  this  sheet. 

Take  two  seljE^timings  And  ruboit  the  better 
of  the  two  tp  the  lab  instructor  \it)o  will 
mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade 
Report. 


Article  3 


Articld  4 


Article  4 


Article  4 


Article  4 


Article  5 


Article  5 


Article  5 


Article  5 


Article  6 


Article  6 


Article  6 


Article  6 


Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  stilanit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  your  Assigniaent  Sheet  and  Grade  Report. 

Take  a^  self -timed  straight  copy  tiiaing  'an^ 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  tim^d  writing  /^nff'suboiit  to  lab 
instructor .  for  checking  on  thils  sheet . 

Take  two  more  self-timings  and  submit  the  ' 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  mark  it  on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and 
Grade  Beport. 

C 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  sxibmit 
to  the  Tf*b  instructor  for  grading  and  recording 
on  youjij  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Reporw. 

Tsike  a  self-timed  straight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing/  the  WPM,  and  the 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Copy  twoa  times  the  materia  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab  " 
.instructor  for  checking  on  this  ^heet^ 

Take*  two  more  self-timings  and  submil^  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instrucftor  who 
will  mark  it  on  yo?u:  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade^ 
Report.  _       •  ^  .  . 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  and  submit 
to  the  lab  instructor  for  greuiijig  and  recordin<j 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grade  Report.^ 

Take  a  self-rti»ed  streiight  copy  timing  and 
record  the  length  of  timing,  the  WPM,  and  the., 
errors  per  minute  in  the  blank. 

Cc^  two  times  the  material  that  you  typed  in 
your  first  timed  writing  and  submit  to  lab 
instructor  for  rfiecking  on  this  sheet.  . 

Take  two  more  self-timings  an<Fsiabmit  the 
better  of  the  two  to  the  lab  instructor  who 
will  m»k  it  on  yoxar  Assignment  Sheet*  axid 
Greuie  Atport. 

Type  the  material  in  arranged  form  Aid  s\i]|>mit 
^  the  lab  instructor  for  grtuiing  and  recording 
on  your  Assignment  Sheet  and  Grauie  Report. 
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SURGICAL  LESIONS  OP  DIABETIC  FEET 

Dr.  John  Howard  Smith 
Medical  Arts  Building 
Washington,  D.  C* 


Study  of  the  frequency  and  the  cost,  both  financial  and  in  terms 
of  future  disability,  resulting  from  siirgical  lesiopis  of  the  feet  in 
diabetic  patients  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the  information  obtained 
mii^t  stimulate  interest  in  these  lesions  and  implement  measures  to  prevent 
them  or  reduce  their  cost.    In  the  first  six  months,  264  patients,  and 
in  the  second  six  months,  238  patients  v/ere  studied*.  \ 

Of  the  total  502  patients  studied,  210  vere  males  and  292^  vere  females 
ranging  from  childhood  to  old  age.    Although  3  patients  Wed 
and  18.  under  forty  years  of  age,  299'V7ere  between  si^rty  and  seventy  years, 
. and  22  betw&en  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  ,age ♦ 

Forty-tv«>  patients,  about  8  percent,  v/ere  noi^^^cire  of  the  existence 
of  diabetes  before  the  foot  lesions  appeared,  or  else  tlie  duration  was 
est^-ated       less  than  six  months.    In  89  cases  the  dial^et^s  had  existed 
for  six.ihonths  to  five  years,  and  190  patients  had  had  the  disease  for  five 

to  fourteen  years.    One  hundred  and  fifty-three  patients  had  had  diabetes 

'  ^  f 

for  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  j 

The  cases  were  classified  according  to'  priir^ary  and  major  factors, 
consisting  of  arterial  insuf f icTLcncy ,  ^jQifectibn^'  nGuropathyr'Wa  comhi* 
of  two  or  more  such  causes.    In  225  cases,  with* absence  of  pulsation  ir 
popliteal  f.QSsa  less  frequently.    >Fenoral^pulsa,tion  Vrxsi  abs^>att->in  xola<  1 
fev;  ijravjAy  ill  patients  with  gangrene.    A  long  history  of  intcrr.v  -rr 
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STREPTOCdCCALv  INFECTIONS    .  ,  ,  . 

Dr,  John  Howaxd  Smitli 
Medical  Arts  Building 
WashdLngton/  C, 

It  is  ,nov;  generally  accepted  practice  to  adninister  ^antibiotics  , 
,  continuously  to  patients  with  recent  rheuinatic  fever  to  prevent  strepto- 
coccal infections  and  subsequent  reactivation  of  rhe\irxitic  fever.  The 
d\iration  for  which  such  regjLmens  should  be  maintained,  however,  is  problen- 
atic«    Current  recoOTiendations  call  for  maintenance  of  continuous  pro- 
phlaxis  indefinitely,  or  until  further  data  are  available. 

The  rate  of  recurrences  is  iSelieved  to  decline  during  late  adolescence 

and  to  be  low  in  adult  life,  particularly  after  many  ye;iis  of  freedom  from  ^ 

rheumatic  fever •    The  risk  of  discontinuing  prophylaxis  is  difficult  to 

assess,  however,  because  very  little  information  is  available  concerning  ^  ^ 

the  frequency  and  effects  of  s*treptococcal  infections  L;  civiliem  adult 

populations  in  various  geographic  areas  and  socioeconorlc  circxmstances, 

Purthennore,  it  is  not  known  how  long  the  rhe\amatic  host  retains  his  marked 

propensity  to  recurrences  of  rheumatic*  fever  after  a  streptococcal  infection. 

Because  inforn^ation  pertinent  to  these  questions  has  theoretical  and  practical 

importance,  the  present*  study  v/as  vmdcrtaJten  to  determine  the  follo;;ing  points: 

X*    The  effect  of  stopping  continuous  proph^la^cis  in  rhQuir^ayic  persons  

v^o  v;ere  free  of  active  rheuir;atic  liiver  for  at  least  five  years • 

2,  The  effect  of-  substituting,  in  thosa  patients,  a  modified  form  of 
prophlcixlb — namely,  the  treatment  of  syn7)tOa^>atic  streptococcal  infections. 

3,  ^le  frequency  of  symptonatic  and  as^-r^ptorr^tic  streptococcal  infections 
in  such  i)opulations  and  tho  attac!:  rate  of  subcoquciit  rhcui/iitic  rcc^jriencci;. 
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Health  insurance  progranis  protect  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  and  Canadians.    Yet  the  one  group  of  disorders  that ^ disables 
the  largest  nu.-r.ber  of  people  is  excluded,  fron>  these  benefits. 

TRIPLE     SPACE  1  ' 
■  PERCENTAGES  OP  m^TAL  lU^ffiSS.    l.ontal  illness  fills  50  perc^t  of  all 

hospital  beds.  -  Most  genial  practitioners  say  that  a  third  of  their  office, 
patients  come  because  of  i^tional  problems.^  Yet,  an  accdunt  for ' treating- . 
.   a  disorder  correctly  label^^  psyd^iatric  wiU  usually  be  turned  do-.m  by 
the  staff  of  a  prepaid  plon.    So  the  man  v^o  thought  he  bad  purchased 
con5>rehensive  coverage  'is  ve  .-y  ui^ppy  when  he  is  chr^g.3d  extra  for  psychi- 
atric service,  .since  his  con...iaijit  lands  on    the  phyricians.'  doorstep,  the 
physician  now*  asks  why  He  canrr  t  cover  psychiatric  ci  re 

V/hy  don't  plans  include  psychiatry?   what  is  wong  vlth  the  mental  "  '  ' 
hospitals?   What  changes  are  -taking  place  in  psychiatric  treatment?  '  Finally, 
.    what  can  be  done  to  adjust  to  these  changes? 

It  has  been  shov.^  conclusi,vely  that  the  three  main  groups-the  Blues,  ' 
the  insurance  companies/  andjth^.  i^idepondents-dif  f  cr  greatly  in  Eolicy.„^  „ 
\n  psychiatric  disorder.    Discontented  with,  this,  many  plans  do  provide 
some  psychiatric  cervico  and  woiUd  like  to  give  more. 

SOME  C0rfrFJ.lPO?JMW  PJJ'        Fcrv;  plans,  hov,evcr,  attc.-«pt  con^prchoisivo 
ErJc'^^^"*^''^^'         '  niost "restrict ivo  acknowlodgc  no^^ 
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responsibility  at  all  for  mental  illjiess.    Some,  like  Medical  Services, 

Incorporated -or  the  Health  Insurance  Plkn  of  Greater  New  York,^  provide  for. 
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responsibility  at  all  for  mental  illness.^  Some,  like  Medical _Se^ices, 


Incorporated  or  the  Health  Insurance  l^lfin  of  Greater  New  York,  j^ovide  for 
at  least  one  diagnostic  interview*    Others,  like  lUciny  Blue  Cro^s  plans. 


ft 


limit  hospital  care  to  under  30  days.    More  pay  for  care  in  psychiatric 

/    '  ■ 

units  in  general  hospitals  than  in  state  institutions.  '  IhuS/  as  a  rule, 
prepaid  plans  restrict  psychiatric  coverage,  either  by  eJ^clusion  or  by 
definite  limitations  to  service  provided.  / 

Yet,  most  insurance  groups  realize  tliat  they  ceuninot.  escape  dealing 
with  psychiatric  d^i^racrs*    l-luch  psychoneurosis  is  camouflaged  in  ' 
physica^^iiKes^  s^^bat  even  when  the  prepaid  plans  deliberately  exclude 
it, -^le  cost  of  a^fgreat  deal  of -psychiatxic  .treatment  is  paid,  for  vinder 
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Many  stjpervisors  of  medical  offices  and  physicians 
prefer  that  the  typist  use  for  case  histories,  clinical 
analyses,  and  similar  organized  reports  the  same  form 
as  suggested  for  articles':  double  spacing,  generous 
display  of  sideheadings,  and  so  on.    But  this  takes  up 
too  much  room  in  the  files.    Therefore,  .the  most 
common  form  for  arranging  case  ^JiitOries,  clinical 
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-^This  was  the  fixst  hospital  admission  for  this  43-year-old  Negro 


male  with  the  chief  complaint  of  a^ chronic  cough. 

D.  S.  .  *  '        s  .  . 

'"  )        patient  was  essentially  well  until  sixteen  months  prioy-  to  Tiis 
admission,  when  he  first  noticed  the  development  of  a  cough  with* production 
of  green-yellow-white  sputum  unassociated  with  fever  or  malaise.    On  what  he 
termed  as  "rare"  occasions,  he  noted  a  small  amount  of  blood  streaking.' 
He  had  sought  medical  advice  repeatedly  in  the  past,  but  had  Jiever  been'  •  ' 
able  to  clear  up  the  cough  "or  spvitum  production  on  antitussive  medication. 
D-  S.    .  .  o 

 ^  He  was  seen  for  the 'first  time  in  thfe'^^Diagnostic  Clinic  two  months 

ago,  at -that  tiite  a  chest  fluoroscopy,  fcarim ,  swallow,,  and  regular  chest 
films  .showed  no  definite^  lesion.    The  patieftt  underwent  .a  bronchoscopy  one- 
month  ago,  howdve:;;  at ' that  tiin6  a  cytolo^  specimen  was  obta-ined  that 
was  reported  as'  Class  V,  consistent  with  bronchogenic  epidermoid  carcinoma. 
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PATHOLOGY  R3SP0RT 

TISSUE  INVOLVED: 

o.s. 

1.  Node  from  left  limg. 

2.  Two  nodes  from  left  Jung. 
3*    Left  lung. 

A.    Right  mediastinal  nodes •  . 
5.    Carina.  ^  ^ 

as. 

CLINICAL  IMPRESSION: 

Carcinpraa/  left  main  stem  bronchus. 
D  S. 

GROSS  DESCRIPTION: 


1 


Sir. 


1  .^f^^^^J  f^e^  is  a  small,  soft,  anthracotic  lymph  node  meaning 

1,5  centajneters-by  9  millimeters.    On  cut  surface,  this  tissue  is  soft  and 
.narHedly  anthracotic.  Entire  specimen  bisected  and  all  submitted  for  sec- 
vion .  '  ^ • 


2.    Received  fresh  are  two  sofi  lymph  nodes,  the  larger  measuring  1.4 
^1.0  centojtteters     (ft.  the  cut  surface  it  is  smooth,  .^oit,  and  black.. 
Eptire  specimen  sxibmitted  for  section. 

«f  ^hf  *i-  ?f=^^^^\l^«^  entire'  left  lung,    ahe  most  proximal  portion  ,  '\ 

.Of  the  left  bronchifs  was  separated  and,taken  for  rapid  section.  Thrremaihdfei?*^ 
>t  the,proxiinal  portion  of  the  bronchus  was  submitted  entire  for  -examination. 
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PATH0IXX3Y  REPORT 


^TISSUE  INVOLVED: 
"-'^  1.    Node  from  left  lung. 


2.  Two  nodes  froiUjleft  Ixing.  ' 

3.  Left  lung. 

4.  Right  mediastinal  nodes. 

5.  Carina.  ^ 
CLINICAL  mPRESSION: 

'    ^  carcinoma,  left  main  st€m  bronchus.  ,     '  ' 

GROSS  DESCRIPTION:  V 

'  '  Received  fresh  is  a  small,  soft,  anthracotic  Ijroph  node  measuring 

1^5  centimeters  by  9  millimeters.    On  cut  surface  this  tissue  is  soft  .and 
markedly  anthracotic.^  Entire  specimfen  bisected  and  air  submitted  for  sec-  ' 
tion. 

2.  Received  f^esh  are  two  soft.lyinph  nodes,  the  larger ^measuring  1.4 
by  1.0« centimeters/   On  the  cut  surface  it  'is  smooth,  sjft,  and  black. 
Entire  specimen  stibmitted  for  section. 

3.  Received  fresh  is  an  entire  left  lung.    Hhe  luoat  proximal  portion 

of  the  left  bronchus  was  separated  and  taken  for  rapid  section.  The  remainder 
of  the- proximal  portion  of  the  bronchus  was  submitted  entire  for  examination. 
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'       "pathology  report 

% 

Tissue  Involved; 

1.  node  from  left  lung, 

2,  T\fjp  nodes  from  left  lung. 

3»    Left  lung.  .      '  ^ 

\  4.    Right  mediastinal  nodes., 
5.  Carina. 

■^Clinical  impression i    Carcinoma^  left  main  stem  broncdius. 


^    Gross  Description;    1.    Received  fresh  is  a  small,  soft,  anthtacotic 
lymph  node  measuring  1.5  centimeters  by  9  millimeter^.    On/cut  surface  this 
tissue  is  so^  'and  mardedly  anthracotic.    Entire  specimen  bisected  and  all 
fiubmitte^  for  section.  , 
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PATHOLOGY  REPORT 


TISSUE  INVOLVED; 

!•    Node  from  left  Ivmg. 

2/  Two  nodes  frtfta  left  l\in'g. 

3v    Left  lung.  * 

4,    Right  mediastinal  no<3es* 

5*    Carina/  *  ' 

CLIUICAL  IMPRESSION:  * 
.  Carcinoma,  left  main  stem  bronchus.   — = — z-  -J 

GROSS  DESCRIPTION:       *  • 

1  c;         .^^f^i^^J  f^^sh  is  a  small,  soft,  anthracotic  lyniph'node  measuring 
1.5  centuaeters  by  9  millimeters.    On  cut  surface  this  tissue  is  soft  and 
markedly  anthracotic^    Eatire  specimen  bisected  and  all  submitted  for  sec- 
txon,* 

1         ^f^^^y^^  two  soft  lyiT^h  nodes,  the  larger  measuring  1.4 

^1.0  centimeters.    On  tJie  cut  surface  it  is  smooth,  soft,  and  black,  ^* 
Entire  specimen  subsiittad  for  section.  '  . 

^f=^i^e<3 i-''  an  entire  left  lung.    The  most  proxlinal  portion 
of  the  left  bronchus  was  separated  and  taken  for  rapid  section,    ihe  r^inder 
of  the  proxoinal  portion  cf  the  bronchus  vas  submitted  entire  for  examination, 
m^e,  lef t  lurig  specimen  received  measures  24  x  19  centliAeters  in  diameter. 
rhe  proximal  portion  of  th main  stem  bronchus  has  been  excised  by  us,  and  ' 
there  is  a  fiija,  vhxte,  cauliflower-like  lesion  extending  into  the  liimen  of  • 
the  main  stem  bronchus  beginning  1.5  centimeters  distai;  to- the  proximal  line 
■  of  resection  and  extend^g  approximately  1.5  centimeters  into  both  the 
upper-left  and  left-lower  lobe'  bronchi.    Immediately  adjacent  to  the  tumor • 
in  the  upper  lobe  bror^ch^  is  a  small,  firm,  anthracoti=e  lymph  node,  which 
on  section  consists  of  a  small  segment  of  firm,  white  tissue.    Fou*  other 
smaller  lymph  nodes  on  section  did  not  contain  this  white  tissue.  Section 
of  the  arterial  vessels  reveals  no  abnormalities,  and  section  of  the  lung  ! 
parenchyma  revealed  that  the  tumor  did  not  appear  to  Invade  the  parenchymal 

DIAGNOSIS: 

Epidermoid  carcinoma  involving  the  oifurcation  of  the  left  main  stem 
bronchus  and  essentially  limited  to  infiltration  of  tlie"  bronchial  wall 
Bie  bronchial  mucosa  very  close  to  or  at  the  proximal  edge  of  resection 
shows  marked  squamous  metaplasia,  severe  dysplasia,  and'carcinoma  in  situ. 
One  transverse  section  adjacent  to  the  resected  edge  chows  carcinoma  in  the 
^    heavily  inflamed  submucoaa.    All  lymph  nodes  are  apparently  free  of  metastasis. 
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4.    Received  are  tvK,  pieces  of  grayish-black  tissue,  the  larger  ' 
S^^^    1.^         centimeters.    On^cut  surface  it  i^  also.^rayish-     ■  - 
f^^.S^?  n  O^^xs  specn^en  is  bfsected  and  both  pieces  are  s^bnutted 

S  «J?f         -^^^T^l^.  measuring  4  by  3  by  3  iaiUii:reters  consists 

of  soft,,  grayxsh-black  tissue  and  is  submitted  for  entire  for  section. 

'S.    Received  is  a  mass  of  irregular  black 'tissue  measuring  8  by  8 
entmeters,  and  on  cut  section  there  appear  to  be  several  small,  soft 
lynph  nodes.    The  entire  specdraen  is  submitted  for  section. 

DIAGNOSIS:  •.    *  .  " 

EiJiderraoid  xarcinoina  involving  the  bifurcation  of  the  left  main  stem 
bronchus  and  essentially  limited  to  infiltration  of  the  broncliial  wall, 
tte  bronchial  mucosa  very  dose  to  or  at  the  proxiit^l  edge  of  resection 
^o^s  marked  squamous  metaplasia,  sever.e  dysplasia,  and  carcinoma  in  situ.  • 
^e  transverse jectxon  adjacent  to  the  resfected  edge  shows  carcinoma  in 
the  heavily  inflamed  submucosS.    All  lympH  nodes  are  apparently  free  bf      ■  '  • 
metastasis  .>       ;       -  -  .  . 

Resj?^tifully  submitted, 
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>  •    \  * 

^..«.t\^'f^''f^'^^^r.^  tvo  pieces  of  .grayish-black  tislue,  the  larger 
measuring  1.6  by  1^0  centiineters .    On  cut  surface  if  is  also  grayish- 

T?^'  specimen  is  bisected  and  both  pieces  ^ire  submitted  fo'r  . 
section.    The  smaller  spfeca.-:len  measuring  4 -by  3  by  3  millimeters  consists 
of -soft,  grayish-black  tissue  and  is  submitted " for  entire  for  sectioh. 

n.r.^^t\ ^""l^lf  is.  a  mass  of  irregular  black  tissue  measuring  8  by  8 
f  ^ '         °''l.^^.l^^^°J^z^^^^^^^mM^  to  be  several  small,  soft " 
-  lymph- nodes-.-'N  The  entire  specimen  is  submitted  for  section.     ■  •  " 

«.  .  »    .  *  • 

DIAGNOSIS:  .  .  '    -  - 

•  K      'fP^^^^^  carcinoma  involving  the  bifurcation  of  the  left  main'  stem 
bronchus  and  essentially  limited  to  infiltration  of  the  bronchial  wall,  ihe 
bronchi^il  mucosa  very  close  to  or  at  the  proximal  edge  of  resection  shows 
marked  squamous  metaplasia,  severe  dysplasia,  and  carcinoma  in  siti.    One  " 
^^^i'.Tr^  Z^^^""^  -adjaeent  to  the  resected  edge  shows  carcinoma  in  the  heavily 
inflamed  submucosa.    All  lymph  nodes  are  apparently  free  of  metastasis.  • 

Respectfully  suhmitted/  . 

f  -  , 

3  OR  4    LINES  ^  * 

John  Charles  Smith,  M.D.  ^ 
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4.  Received  are  two  pieces  of  grayish-black  tissue,  the  lairger 
iaeastiring  1.6  by  1.0  centimeters.    On  ait  surface  it  is  also  grayish- 
black  and  soft,  speciri^en  .is  bisected  and  both  pieces  cire  submitted 
for  section.     The-  smaller  specimen  measurij^g  4  by.  3  by  3  millimeters  ' 
consists  ofs^oft,  grayish-black  tissue  and  is  sutAnitted  for  entir.e  for  ^ 
section.                 •  -        ,  (  / 

5.  Received  is  a  mass  of  irregular  black  tissue  measuring  S^by  8 
centimeters,  emd  on  cut  section  there  appeeir  to  be  several  small,  soft 
lymph  nodes.    OSie  entire  specimen  is^submitted  for  section. 

DIAGNOSIS:  *  ' 

Epidermoid  carcinoma  involving  the  bifurcation  of  the  left  main  stem 
bronchus  and 'essentially  limited  to  infiltration  of  the' bronchial  wall. 
The  bronchial  mucosa  vfery  close  to  ar  at  the  proximal  edge  of  resection  shows 
marked  squcimous  metaplasia,  severe  dysplasia,  and  carcinoma  in  situ.  One 
transverse  section  acjjacent  to  the  resected  edge  shows  caCrcinoma  in  the 
heavily  inflamed  subimacosa.    All  lymph  nodes  are  apparently  free  of  meta- 
stasis. '  . 

\ 

Respectfully  svibmitted, 


rohn  Charles  Smith,  M.D. 


jfanuary  5,  1973 
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Heme:nber  also  that  man^  short  re^rt^  are  en^odied 
in  letters  instead  of/being  given  specik  display 
arremgement*  .      >  . 


January  19,  1973 


Dr.  All6n  stone 
442  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 

Dear  Doctor  stone: 


Mrs.  Edi-th.  Johnson  first  came  to  me  fo^  examination  with  the  symptoms'  . 
of  diabetes,  including  thirst  and  th^requent' passing  of  urine.  Gly- 
cosuria was  subsequently  discovered,    she  also  developed  the  symptoms  of  ^ 
thyrotolcicosis,  and^  a  loss  of  SO  pounds  in' weight  was  sustained  until  her 
weight  reached  a. level  of  80  poimds.  : 

.      Her  family  history  includes  the  facts  that  her  mother  had  Graves  disease, 
^and  her  father  had  diabetes  and  died  of  apoplexy. 

On  the  date  of  her 'examination  here,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  taking  30  units  of 
insulxn  daily.    After  the  thyroid  operation,  treatment  of -lier  diabetes  was 
more, successful,  and  the  Ijisuliji  requirement  reduced,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case.    In  fact,  insulin  at  that  time  was  finally  reduced  to  only  15 . 
units. 

She  ^t  a  few  days  in  the  hospitil  at  that  time.    Blood  sugar  values 
varied  from  123  milligrams  percent,  fasting  to  a  maximum  of  256  milligrams"  ' 
percent  at  11  a.m.    -She  insulin  dose  was  changed  to  4  units  regular  and  ' 
^    24  units -protamine  zinc  insulin. 

\ 

On  discharge,  her  urine  was  sugar-free,  and  t  ;  blood  sugar  was  158  milli-  • 
grams  percent.  '  ^ 
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Sincerely  yovirs, 
William  s»  O'Keefe,  M.D. 
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July.  12,  1973 


Dr.  Allen  Stone 

442  Beacon  Street  ,  " 

Boston,  MA  02111 

DS  '  • 

Dear  Doctor  Stone:  \  ^     .     ^  ^ 

Mrs.  .oh„.orf^i.3t  ca.e  to  .e  for  exa^atxon  with  the  sy^to:„s  , 
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JXily  12,  1973 


Dr.  Allen  Stone 
'442  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 

Dear  Doctor  Stone: 


§UBJECT:    Case  History — ^Mrs.  Edi-JJi  Johnson 


Mrs.  Edith  Johnson  first  came  to<.ine  for  examination  with  the  symptoms 
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July  12,  1973 


Dr.  Allen  Stone 
442  Beacon  Street 
Boston/  MA  02111 

Dear  Doctor  Stone: 


Mrs.  Edith  Johnson  first  came  to  me  for  examination  wit^v  the 
^mptoms  of  diabetes,,  irlcluding  thirst  and  the  frequent  passing 
I  of  urine.    Glycosuria-*as  subsequentli.; discovered,    she  also 
^developed  the  symptoms  of  thyrotoxicosis,  and  a  loss  of  50  - 
pounds  in  weight  was  -  sustained  until  her  weight  reached  a  ifvel  " 
of  80  pounds.  .    ^.  ^ 

Her  family  history  includes  the  facts  that  hea^  mother  had  Graves 
disease,  and  her  father  h^d^ diabetes  and  died' of  apoplexy. 

On  the  date  of  her'examination  hei:^,  Mrs.*  Johnson  was  talcing  30 

;S  ^^^^  operation,  treatment 

of  her  diabetes  was  more  successful,  and  the  insulin  requirement 
reduced,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case.,  in  fact,  irisulin  at  that 
time  was  finally  reduced  to  only  15  unitg. 

She  spent  a  few  days  in  the  hospital  at  that  time.  Blood  sugar 
''^  oc^  ''ff^f^  milligrams  percent,  fasting  to  a  maximum 

of  256  milUgrams  percent  at  11  a.m.  She  insulin  dosev^^as  changed 
to  4  units  regular  and  24  units  protamine  zinc  insulin.         -  ' 

on  discharge,  her  urine  was  sugar-free,  and  the  blood  sugar  was 
158  milligran®  percent. 

•  '    " ,  Sincerely  yours,  ^ 
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July  12,  1973 


Dr.  Allen  Stone 
442  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  m  02111  '  ' 

\  "       '  . 

Dear  Doctor  Stone:  ^  -  _ 

Mrs.  Edith  Johnson  first  came  to  laq  for  examination' vith  the 
Byrvptoms  of  diabetes,  including  thirst  and  the  frequent  passing 
of  urine*    Glycosuria  was  subsequently  discoveri)^  she  al^ 
developed  the  syjjiptoms  of  thyrotoxicosis,  and  a  loss  of  50  po\m<^ 
in  weight  was  sustained  until  her  weight  reached  a  level  of  60  * 
poxinds. 


Her  family  history  includes  the  facts  that  her  mother  had  j^raves 
disease,  and  her  father  had  diabetes  and  ^ied  of  apoplexy. 

On  the  date  of  her  exconination  here;  Mrs.  Johnson  was  taking  30  ' 
units  of  insulin  da^liv*    After  the  thyroid  operation,  treatment 
of  her  diabetes  was  mcire  successful,  and  tHe  insulin  requirement 
riaduced,  as  is  so  cojrroonly  the  case.    In  fact,  insulin  at  that 
time  was  finally  reduced  to  only  15  \inits. 

She  spent  a  few  days  ii.  the  hospital  at  that  time.    Blood  sugeu: 
values  vcuried  from '123  milligrams  percent",  fasting  to  a  maximum 
of  256  milligrams  perceit  at  11  a',m.  *  OSie  Insulin  dose  was  changed 
to  4  xmits  regular  and  24  protamine  zinc  insulin.         ^  ^ 

On  discharge,  hex  urine  v;as  ^sugar-free,  and  the  blood  sugar  v;as 
158  milligrams  percent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

^    .3   BLANK  UNES^ 
Willi2ua  S.  O'Keefe,  M.D. 
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July  12,  1973 


Dr.  AUan  Stone  ' 
4/12  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  m  02111 

Dear  Doctor  stone: 


Mrs .  Edith  Johnson  f ir<rt-  rnm^  4-^     ^  .  ^ 

tiae  vas  finaUy  r^.ac.d  L  only  S'uJ?s  ' 
She  spent  a  fc,  days  in  the  hospital  at  tlla'  ttoB 

to  4  »,its,rWa„:  2.-  lloll^\.£' ^^]^_  "^^^ 

Sincerely  yours, 


William  s.  O.'Keefe,  H.d. 
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July  12,  1973 


Dr.  Allen  Stone  / 

442  Beacon  Street       /  -^^  - 

Boston,  l-ia  02111  J 

.  Dear  Doctor  Stone: 

^  tirine.    Glycosuria -was  suSLSiJ?,!  f    ^  -frequent  passing 
developed.the  si^oton^  Of  S^SSsif  Sr°?*  ' 
in  veight  v^s  sustained  unS^erl^eiSt'rSrh^ 
pounds,  weignt  reached  a  level  of  80 

of  her  diabetes  .t  ^.^.  ^SsSul   S  i?''"^"' 

Sho  spent  a  f e\/ days  i;  the  hosDi<-Ai  ^i*.  4.1,^^  '  * 

values  v^ied  fro.^23  nSugrSler'ohf^fastl:;  ' 
of  256  milligrams  percent  at  ll«  .^^stisig  to  a  ma:ciinuin  - 

On  dlschargo,  her  urine  was  sifsar-fre'e  ^\^c.  ^ 

158  JnilUgranis  percent •  and  the  blood  sugar  was 

Sincerely  yours. 


WSO/smv^  / 


y  / 


11 

If  the  letter  is  v;ell-placcd  on  the  .page,  the  bottom 
margin  will  equal  or  be  just  a  little  greater  than 
the  side  margin.    An  exanple  of  a  letter  is  found  in 
your  syllabus* 
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Dr.  Allcm  Stone 
442  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  hJA  02111 


July  12,  1973 


Dear  Doctor  Stone  :•■ 

Mrs,  Edith  Johnson  first  came  to  nte  for  examination  with  the 
^toms  of  diabetes,  including  thirst  and  the  frequent  passing 
of  urine.    Glycosuria  was  subsequently  discovered,    she  also  • 
developed  the,  synptons  of  thyrotoxicosis,  and  a -loss  of  50  pounds 
in  weight  was  sustained  until  her  weight  reached  a  level  of  80 
pounds . 

family  histofy  includes  the  facts  that  her  mo_her  had  Graves 
disease,  and  her  father  had  diabetes  and  died  of  apoplexy,  ^T' 

On  the  date  of  her  ex-nainatLon  her,  Mrs.  Johnson  w:s  taJcing  30 
units  of  insulin  dai'.y.    After  the  tliyroid  opera^.ion ...treatinent 
of  her  diabetes  v;as  irore  successful,  and  the  ins^al:n  requirement 
reduced,  as  is  so  ix>nT.t)nly  the  case.    In  fact,  ir.sulin  at  that 
time  was  finally  reUuced  to  only  15  units. 

She  spent  a  few  days  ix.  th?  Tiospital  at  3that  time.    P  .ood  sugar 
values  varied  from  3,23  milligrams  perqent,  fasting  to  a  maJijnum 
•of  256  milligrams  percent  at  11  a.m.  "  The  insulin  dosij  was%iair^d 
to  4  units  regular  and  24  protamine  zinc^jjisuiin.  -  ' 

on  di^arge,  her  urine  was  sugar-free,  and  the  blood  ^^gar  was 
158  ndlligrains  percent  ♦  C  1. 

Sincerely  yours,  "•"'^ 


< 


I  2 


smv 


William  S.  a^Keefe,'""M,D^ 
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BEmiUV  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
6001  BEmiEV  mvE 
Zznk<iZuj,<lAO  63134 
IWimUALUEV  LARGE  TVPJNG  CLASS  I.VJSTRUCTIOM 

AuQo&t'-'SfQ ,  1973 


VnaijuU  Umbzjii  35-12-01-0 


viTERm  emuATJou  mon 


0BJc"Cni/E5,  ACTIVITIES        El/ALtlATIOW  VIM^ 

-  * 

In  mo6t  ca6e4  4ome  o/i  aJii  ob/ectcuei  iJoA.  ^le  4ecomi  and  thVid  badgoX 
pZAiocU  v^iim  Ixavz  cluinQod  f^om  tho6z  o^-t/ie'  pn,exi2xUng  budfizt  pvujodi  A6 
a  fiQMjJLt  thzAZAoiZZ  aUo  p^obably  be  cha^igzA  in  thz  KeZcutdd  activitit^  and 
zvalwvUon  pn^zt^jduAU . 

U    tut  tiiz  i^Uut  objexitivz,  tliz  KzHAtzd  actLvJUUt&  avul  pJ^Ji6  ioK  eua£a- 

> 

ThoJiz  toe/te  ti^zz  Zwi^z  typing  cta^6U  {60  6tudQjvt6  in  each  c£a6^) 
in-JieAkztzy  SzyuLoK  High  Sclwol  t^)(io  pa/utUupatzd  in  tliz  pnjojz/it  tkU  yooK.  ^ 
out  to  a  c/utnfje  in  6tatt  KtqvuJimejfvU  in  c\/utilu/ition  arvd  in  tliz  BoAktlzy 
Ju)fUoK'iUg!i  School  zn/ioUbmnt  in  Typit^  I  {^e'^oA  6tudzntA  (Uit  now  oytAoZtLnQ 
at  ttiz  susiLOK  hlgih  £eued),  m  antuUpatz  ouA  nambe/t  o(J  cla^6^^  to  qkovj 
ajid  lak(}(^  cte64eA  in  .tliz  coining  school  yzau. 

'  *      .Foot  tZjOcfiz/L  a66l6tant^  aided-  thz  KzgtdiviJiy  a^blgntdjfttJI^ing  tzacheA  - 
and  two  gmdeA6  took  'ccjit  o^  ail  aM6lgmQjf[ti ,  tz6t6,  and  toned  mXtingb 
to  bt^dfizcked.  ' 

A  ttznognaphoji  pfitpoAod  aZt  minipak^  and  audio-visual  mateJiial6  uxLth 
tkiL  pAoJtct  dJjiexitoK.      *  ^ 

R  E  C  E  r  V  ^.  D 

T  *  _ 

-     '    ,  /.U3  31  1973  " 
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.2.  •  ^ 

.    We  itiUed  thaut  by  the.  md      the.  / 972-73  icJwot  yexui,  ^cUZuaz^  oi  alt 
6tudej^  in  iiut-tjeoK  typing  cZa6i  ooouM  be  dejcAe/ued  to  6ev&n  peAcent. 
¥aiZuAZ  i&  deiinzd  06  tMKk  not  acceptable  ^oa  cAedit.    The  znAoUment  ioK 
the  iiu>t-yeafi- pAojexLt  otu  ]iO  6tudent&  {thtee  clcc&iti  o^  60  itudenti  each) 
in  GAodeA  10  through  12.    TheAe  im.e  «£  iailwie^.  at  :Oie  end  oi  the  iifut 

s 

6meJ>teA.    TeacheM  in  the  pfioQtum  p/ioject    that  theAe  mil  be  appnoxi- 
mately  tuio  poAcznt  iaUZ  al  the  end  oi  the  second  ^emt&teA.. 

ActivitieJi 

The  loAge  ctai6  g/iotxp  in^tAuclion  method  f^omehly  aied  did  not  ptovide 
the  typing  itudent  a  choice  o<  activitiei  lohich  would  belteA.  tfuUn  him  ((5/i  . 
the  demandi  made  by  hU>  ZaleA  needh.    Kit  &tudenti>  w^e  ionczd  ta  woKk 
tovmd  the  lame  goaU  and  develop  the  iome  i>iullj>  ii'they  mwted  to  com- 
ptete  typing  wWi  a  pa&6ing  gfiade.    By  aiing  the  IVl  method,  all  type- 
miling  AtudentA  have  leofined,  loUh  the  aid  oi  minipafUy  iiljt\itUp&,  OMzjb 
and  tape/>,  the  fundamentals  of^yping  defined  as  fpUom:    (/)  machine 
ppcu  needed  to  opznale  the  typemiXen.  initially,  (2)   the  typemiling 
keybooAd,  (3)    how  to  iet  moAgin  6topi  pAopenly,  {4)   leoArUng  to  type 
unoAfuinged  matefUal,  (5)   ZeoAnlng  to  oie  the  tabulatoA,.  {6)    cenleA  copy 
hofUzontalty,  (7)    centeA  copy  vefMcally,  {8)   woAd  division  at  the  end 
of  tinee>,  and  (9)    how  to  zAa&e.   Then  they  oAe  given  an  oppoAtunily  to 
choo&e  a  goal  tonxvid  which  to  woAk,  &uch  ait 

{/)    PzAional  Typing  * 

(2)  Cotte^e-Bound  Typim 

(3)  CteAical  atvd  SecAelanlal  Typing 

By  the  enjptoyment  of  moAe  pzAhonnel,  fouA  teacheA  aUxU  and  tm  gAodeAi,- 
and  a  AtenogAapheA,  the  students  weAe  given  moAe  individualized  instAwUionai 
help.   The  couAAe  tAack  AeqaiAementfi  foA  peA&onal  typing  included  twelve 
dlffeAent  minlpaks.     A  minlpak  is  defined  as  a  skttt  teaAning  unit  which 
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luualty  incZudz6  a  pn,e.-tut,  k  ^tatmmt      ob/ectcveA  to  bz  adUzvod  in 
thd'lUlU,  aj(ttLv4jtiu  iuign^  to  hzlp  6iudzyvt6  mzet  tho6z  objzcjUvu 
Uojhe  laZi  <kzck  and  6omz  c/iecfeed  by  g^^m),  a  6eZi-chzck  ta>t,  andsa 
t^AcheA-tut  {zitlieA  objzctLvz,  peA^onmayuiz  ok  p^oducXion,  vofiuihzveA  '^its 
tht  objectLvzs  ^o^  thz  ujtct).  *  ^iWi  thz  cud  oi  rriinipaJu  and  thz  oxtzn^lvt 
*a^e'  oi  auxiio-vliuaZ  exitUprnznt^and  <uu6^ttz  tapu,  m  boZlzvz  m  havz  in- 
cAZjued  6tudznX:  InioJiuir^  tojoiKninQ  by  zmbtinq  tkz  6tudznt  to  pacz  kU 
tzoAninQ.    MtUudinal  6vAv(iy6  o^  6tudejvt6  indicatz  only  iouJi  pvuiznt  oi 
ouA  6tudznt6  did  not  iikz  to  Zzan.n  typing  through  tkU  ..izthod.  Thz 
Cja66zttz  tapg^  havz  bzzn  dzMignod  tl  mzzt  thz  vojiiotu  abiJUty  need4  oi 
individuaZ  6tudznt6  ZMJoZlhi  tn  typing  cta66.    IX  thz  6tudznt  nzod^  in- 
'dividuifZ  hzlp  OK  uicd/iw  to  dzvzlop  a  poAticJuloA  6iuJU,  hz  iJ>  pznm<Xtzd  to 
dizck  oixt  typing  book6,  tapz  Kznondvu,  and  ca64etCe  tapu  to  takz  homz' 
ioK  vctKk^tudy^oK  hz  may  come  in  bzioKz  ok  aiteK  ichool  ioK  hzlp. 
t^e  tijklvz  6ugg2/>tzd  minijpdk  anJJji  ioK  poMonal  typing  okz: 

1 .  Compo6ing  at  thz  TypmUtzK 

2.  Voital  CaKd6 

* 

3.  fiJiX  Tfjping 

4.  da^inz66  LzXtzK6  [pOKt  I)  * 

5.  da^inzi6'  Lzttvu  [poAt  2]    Sizz  oi  Stationvuj 

6.  Ra6>cne44  Lztttu  [poKt       Govzn.nmznt -CoKn^z^pondzncz 

7.  Bu6im66  foKmi  [poKZ  f)  Invoice 

8.  E(i6inz66  fom6  {poAt  2)    TntZKoHicz  Mcnjo4 

9.  Bu6inz66  ¥onm6  {poAtJ)    Oizdit  MQjrto6 

IQ^    Bii6inz^6  foKtu  ipoKt  4]    Statmznt  oi  Aczoant  *  * 

1U  ,  Bii6inz66  FoAmA  [poAt  5)    financial  Statzmznt6 
12^,    Typing  0iUtinz6  and  Hzponti 

13.    Any  othzK  minipak6  availabtz  th/z  6tudznt  dttiKZ6  to  luz 
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Evaluation 


Each  6tudznt'6  u)0Kk  utt6  zvaJiuatcd  in  the,  anOU      6 tody  by  ihz 

tzjacheA^6  judgmojit  1^  thz  6tadzrvt  used  cjohazjcX  iom;  and  thz  typing  uxu 

ccfltbJAvizd  coAA^jcX      alji  voioh^  mJiz  neatly  oAxuzd  and  co/uiojcXed. 
■  >  ^ 
QAionmancz  chzdks,  objzativz  tut6^and  timing^  \joqaz  a62d  to  zvaluatz 

6^tadznt  p^ogKU6  in  each  unit.    The  6tadmt*6  minipak  voo^k  uxu  xojioKdzd 

in  an  individual  ioldoA  ioK  ku  -teacheA'4  ^z^eAtncz  as' u)zlt  as  thz  tojOLchoJi 

assistant. 

Ks  thz  studznt  p^og^Qj>szd  tfviough  thz  couASz,  his  mKk  uoas  used  to 
zvaluntz  kis  p^og^tss  and  {^ofi  discussion  in  tzachz^-stadzht  con^zAznce^s 
about  thz  u)oaJz,    It  loas  aUb  aszd  as  an  aid  to  tliz  tonchz^  to  llidip  pinpoint 
•«^(/  diiiijcjutty  a  studzii^jf^ havz,  and  individuaHzzd  hztp  ms  givzn  ok  a 
Kzvizw  0|J  czUjain  units  twiz  n^ormzndzd. 

f — 

GA^e^  \Wiz  njot  givzn  ivtst  and  tkOui  quantoxs.  Studznt-tejochzK 
con^znce^  we/ie  hztd  and  th^  s^Sudznt  iois  givzn  a  pzKSonal  zvataation  by 
kis  tzachzK  and  his  tzachzK  assistant. 

Tzathzu  in  thz  cfepat^eitC  zxpzct  appKoximteZy  ninzty-ZAjght  pzKcznt 

{9Si)  0(5  thosz  ^inislving  thz  uoonk  on  thz  pzMonaZ-uhz  t/tack  duAing  thz 

school  yz/vi  to  pass^  thz  couasz.    U4>ing  timzd  tuts,  production  tzjsts  and 

pzAionmncz  chzjcks,  evaluation  o^^tJiz  mztiJd  o^  t^jaclUng  has  been  rmdz  by 
t 

compoAing  thz^ amount  (ind  thz  quatCty  o^  wKk  complztzd  by  past  yzoJily 
fizconds  oi  gAodzs   and  thz  amount  and  quaZJjbj  oj^  pAogKz>ss  madz  duAJinQ  thz 
project  pzAiod.  i  , 

Studznts  m/iz  assigned  grades  this'  yzar  according  to  hii  ahitity  in 
companyison  uxith  thz  amount  o^  u)ork  hz  attxjujJUiy  accompHshzd. 


r 
V 
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B/y  tkz  qM  0|J  thz  J972-73  school  ijaui,  we  pnojzctzd  tiicut  thz  avzAagz 
gnjidz  0^  thz  ISO  6tudziU6  in  ^AA6t-tfzaA  typing  cZa^6Q^  mtxld  ijnphjovz  ten 
pzAcznt  {10%)  QveA  thz  tiuizz  pK^zding  ijzjaA6*iokzn  t!iz  gKoap  mzthod  in- 
60uxction  wm  luzd.    HovJzyzA,  thz  tabiz  bzlm'indiaxtzM  that  by  lUing  t!it 
individualizzd  in&tAucXion  mzthod  6tudzntA  ijnpKovzd  theM  gA£idQ^  10.64%. 

Thz  ^oltoiUng  compa/iUon  in  pzKczntagz  gKodoM  06  6tatzd  in  thz  Za6t 
pa/iagAjCLph  hcu>  been  dztzAminzd: 

I 


Gnxidz 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

%  Gfuxdz 
Pa6t  TlWLz 

End  OjJ 

VzaJi 

1972-73 

AveAoge  6  Tkii 
VzoA 

A 

S 

11 

10 

9.7 

24- 

Up  14.3  ' 

D 

25 

25 

30  ■ 

26.7 

39 

Up  12.3 

C 

3S 

31 

39 

36.0 

29 

Vom    7 . 0 

V 

21 

23 

10 

n.o  ' 

6 

Vom  12.0 

F 

S 

10 

11 

9.6 

2 

Vom    7 . 6 

Hany  6tudz^vU  who  madz  Zou)  g^ado^  havz  achizvzd  bzttoA  gKadz6  6incz 


thz  teadieA  hcu  bzen  abtz  to  givz  t/iem  moKzUndividimZ  in&t/uxcXijon. 
CznXjOAji  tzdiniquz^  ok  cJKong  liabitM  may  havz  been  o^tahZi^hzd  by  thz  6tudznt 
bz^oKz  thzij  toe/ie  dUcovoAzd  onxLinoAiJbj ,  hat  lUth  tiiz  aid  o^  tzacJioA  a66i&- 
tOYvU  mo6t  6tudznt!>  liavz  dzvzlopzd  pA^pzA  typing  tzdiniqau  and  6kjUUU. 
In  thz  gKoap  meXhod,  tzjxckzu  did  not  havz  znough  tanz  to  givz  i>idividuaZ 
hztp  to  6tudznt6  lo/ien  tiizy  u)zn.z  in  nzzd  o^  6pzciaZ  hzZp.    AZZ  6tadznt6 
^ozAZ  ioficzd  tx)  mnJk  tomAxl  tiiz  6amz  goojU  a>vi  to  dzvzlop  tliz  6amz  6kiWi 
KzgaAdlu6  o^  tfiziA  KZjCL6bn6  ^ox  taJUng  typing.  • 

hUth  thz  incAQMZ  o^  pzK6onnzl,  tzachzA  aid6,  and  gnadzu,  toe  havz 
individuatizzd  thz  initAaction  to  thZspoikt  that  thz  6tudznt  i6  abtz  to 
gzt  hzZp  uhzn^hz  nzzd6  it.    Uitli  thz  aid  o^  ovJi  minipalu,  tapz6,  6tidt&, 
and  ^itm6tAip6,  wz  OAZ  taking  awz  o(^  thz  individual  diUz^zncz^  in  thz 
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Aote  oi  toxuuiuiQ  by  letting  the.  i^tjudznt^pnjotzzd^fjt  kU  om  pace.  T/ie 
mouifit^o^  woKk  completed  and  thz  tijipt  ok  ghadz^ls  ejO^Wf  checked  by  • 
compcuUng  it  MXh  ^tandanxU  6tated  in  tht  ancU  ok  miKipaks .  . 
^      The,  individuaZ  6tudznt  i6'  able  to  proceed  cut  kU  oa*i  hate*,  theAeioKe, 
a  QKQxvteA  cunoixnt  cund  beJXeA  quatUy  o^  WKk  hcu  been  accomptUhed  by  oXt 
typing  6tudeM6. 

♦ 

BvcLtuation  ^  ' 

The  ^.tudents  have  bem  evalaated  In  the  anit&  oi^htuly  oM  designed 
^OK  the  t/uick  they  (ihoo6e.  '  The  htudent^  that  WKk  on  the  tJiack  ^ok 
cobiege-boand  ^tMervU  oKe  evaZiwutkd  in  each  unit  o^  htudy  by  pzK^oAmance  ^ 
checlu  and  objzctive  toMtb  to  e\>aJbjua£e  tkoAJi  pnogKUh  in  the  cou/ise. 
The  units  OK  minipak6  incJtudod  in  this  tnack  cJie  oji  ioZlom  : 
/ .    Composing  at  the  typej^yiiXe/i.        ^   .  ^ 

2.  Type  Keponts  and  owtHnzs  in  cjOKKect  ^oKm  % 

3 .  Type  manu/>cKipt6  .  *  '  ^ 

a.  Title  page 

■J 

b.  Table  oX  contej/vts 

c.  footnotu 

d.  Biotipghaphy  k 

e.  AppenctoceA  /       •  - 

4.  Type.  mtvOjxt  ioK  peASomt  use  ^ 

'I 

a,    ?^oml-basine^6  IztteAS  y  %-       *      ^  . 

5*    KKt  typing  .  , 

6*    Jndependznt  6tudy  o^  pzKSonal  choice. 

We  anticipatod  that  appKoximateZy  ten  peAcent  \lOi)  to  ^i^tten  peAcent 
1^51]^  ux)uZd  change  thtiK  minis  and  decide  latCK  to  puAsae  eithoA  t^e 
peASonal-use  uniX  ok  the  cZeAical  and  ^ecAoXoAial  w/iLt.   iiowevQA,\nont  oi 
ouA  6tudents  uX)Kking  'towaAd  tJvis  gqat  have  changed^^iOAA  mind>s. 
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Ne.veAXheI.u6,  tVe  betCevi^the.  pfLOgKCM'^fiotXld  be  ^leUbZe  emagh  to  attou) 

^thu,  change,      t/uidu,  ' 

The  objective  te^ti,  and  peA^onmnce  che.cki,  ojie  u6ed  -to  evaZuaXe 

student  pfLogfie^M  and  kmuitedge'to^  nuiitd,  plcLq.ement,  conAex^  (Jo/un  o<( 

iootnotti>,  tUXe  page4»  table  oi  contentA,  blbtiog/iaphy,  and  appendixes. 

A  6tud&nt  6el{-chejck  test  and^a  teacheA-test  \eJMieA  an  ob)'ecUve,  ^ 

peA^omance  ox  pfioduction]  (Oie  Xnt^JUded  in  each  minlpak.    The  pupil* 6 

dallij  and  unit  too^fe  oAe'  handed  back  to  the  student  but  the  tests  oAe 
f  ■  " 

kept.  i,o\  Ke^ejienne  by  the  teachoA.        the  student  pKogfies^es  thAough 
the  cotme,  the  woKk  h>  used  to  evaluate!  the  6tuden.t'6  piogfiess,  and  ioK 
disciiS&ion  ln..teacheA,-6tudey'X  consiliences  about  kii  t'mfe.  . 

We  anticipated  the  student  taking  typing  using  the  I  PI  m'et^d  to 
ImpAove^the  gfuxde  dl&tAlbutlon  gv.eA.  tho6^  gnades  made  In  1969-72. 

The.  aveAoge  grades  oi  typing  6tudeM6  iofi\^e  yeais  1969-72  when 
the  tAodUional  method  o<J  teaching  uns  used  contAo&th  greatly  laith  the 
Slut  gjuxdlng  peAlod  (p^  1972-7$  UiXh  the  use  o^  the  new  ,IPI  method 
oS  InitAuction.  ,  >  »  ^ 


TKadltloml  Hethod 

ThAez  School  VeaUt  1969-72 

G^de   PeAcentage  distribution 


A 

3 
C 
V 
f 


9.7 
26.7 
36  . 

n 

9.6 


IPI  Method 

End  of,  VeoA:        7 9*73 

G^fc  PeAcentage  dlstAA.butlon 


V 
F 


24 
39 

6 

■2 


3 
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'  ^  ' 

"S-        "  •  ' 

Objzctivz  ^3  • 

V 

By  the  zrd      thz  1972-73  school  ijwi,  thz  ISO  ^tudznts  ZYiKolldi  in 
4>zcond  4>mfi^tzn,  typing  havz,  tomplztzd  cut  Iza^t  ^i^tzzn  pe/icznt  (15%)  mo^z 
'^iMt/iuction  in  bii6inz66  zduavtion  than  thz  avvuigz  J^tudznt  tomplojted'  in 
thz  pn,zviou6  thizz  yza/u. 

AcXivitU/i 

Whzn  ii&iiig  thz^i^p4z  gnoup  iMtmcXion  mzthad      toaching  tippinjg,  thz 
abiZity  and  intzn,z6t      thz  individual '6tudznt  coatd  not  bz  lUzd  to  thz  ^ 
gxzatzst ^advantagz  in  intt/iuction^    Tkz  in^t/uxction  totiA  oKganizzd  and 
ptannzd  to  Kzith  thz  mzdian  o^  thz  and  it:  tux4  hopzd  that  thz  highoA 

ability  ^tudznts  would,  by  />uggz6tion6 ,  bz  d\aUznQ^.    Thz  6tudznt6  uxiXh" 
&Z66  tixan  awiagz  abilitxj  ok  tho^z  wicC/i  dzgKZQM  o^  6'loiwi  lean^ning  /uUz^  ^ 
mjiz  zon^iuzi  and  di6^atiJ>iiQjd  by  4>tandaAd6  tokich  thzy  could  not  Mzach. 
In  moAt  ca6t6,  thzy  vooKkod  o>xly  to  Kzczivz  a  pa^^^ing  gnadz. 

Thz  Ajfidividualizing,  o^  inst/iuttion  Ifuu  pznmittod  zach  6tudznt  to 
choo6z  thfL  itandoHd  hz  (^hz6  to  achizvz^  and  loJ:  hbn  voonk  at  thz  natz 
OjJ  4peerf  which  hz  can  bz6t  ac|iceue7^  EcCclTltudznt  couew  thz  cou/uz  ^e- 
quifimzntA  at  kU  own  natz  o^  Izanjsing  and  aJUo  ^ecex.ue6  hzlp  ok  moKz 
instruction  on  that  pfuut  oi  thz  cou/uz  i^^iich  hz  ha^  t/igublc  nmtznxnQ 
thioujgh  ouA  audio-visual  oMU  and  addzd  tzachzK  a66i6tancz. 


\,  tiavoythz  ( 


Thz  Atudznts  that  cho^z  Typing  11,  in  mo/>t  ca^zs,  ttavoyoiz  abitiXy 
and  doj^iKz  to  zxceJU  in  thz  t/uiining  pnx)Vided  in  thz  t/iack  ^tandoAd  o^ 
hU  cho'ZcQ^^Thz  tAock  ^tandoAxU  oaz  higher  bzcau^z  thz  individual  6tudznt 
ifi  i'mking  at  hU  om:  learning  fiatz  and  i6  pznmittzd  to  go.  ^uAthoA  into 
tho6z  intcAQ^t  reJquvimzi^  0(f  kU  choice  providing  him  a  broader  ^i^cSjg^ 
^rom  urfUc/i  to  pursue  hi^  training. 

■  -    '    ■  ••[ 

/a 
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/•   WaMx  tht  mptoymznt      tzachvi  cUcU  oM  gnad^,^  moKt  timt  /uu  6een 
QlvQjn  to  indivldixat  ^tadojntb  to  h^tp  thorn  mjtk  tk^Jji^KO/^pzcXivz 

^     ion,  imiividuaZ  lUage,  hcu'  pnov^ed  ipn  thz  6tjudQ^^  mojib  and  du^u. 

3\   Tht  (x4e  Oi{  nunipafu,  w/Uc/i  coyew  Qjxth  'ijSiit  6^gmznt  OjJ  thz  coowe, 
piovHoxL  ioK  IndlvAjiml  di^ieAznczA      thz  6tudtruts.    Thzy  poAmit 
each  btudznt  to  p^aceerf  at  ku  om  natz  o^  [ieoAning  and  zmbtt&  Ivan 
to  meoduAe  hi6  om  i^nk  by  6tanda/Ldi  6tt  up  btf  tnack  KefliiiAmojfvU 
HjaXht^  :^than  tho6z  oi  kU  cta^6rr\atz6. 

EvaZmtion 

Tht  6tudtyvU  oAt  ei;a£ua^erf^tn^e  clvuxial  and  6ejCAzta;Ual  t/vack 


cou/ue.  by  the.  u6e.  oi  myuUpaki  ai  ioW}w&^ 

1. 

Compo4-utg  at  tht  TypejxyUtzA. 

2. 

Ruled  ^able^ 

3. 

Ba&ineM  LeXteM  {poAt  1) 

4. 

BoA-cneAA  LztteM  {ixvut  2) 

Scze  oi  StatLpnM.y 

5. 

BuilneitA  bettcM  {pcvit  3) 

GoveAmont  ConAe^pondzncz 

6. 

TeZegfum&  and  HaiZgnojM 

7. 

Bu&tnt&iii  Vo>m6  {poAt  1) 

Invoices 

■  S. 

Bu4<.ne44  Fo/un4  {poAt  2) 

JyttzAoiiAjitUmo6 

9. 

BaiAJie^i  foms'ipofit  3) 

Oiadit  Memo4 

10. 

Ba&lneM  Vonm  [poAt  4 )  • 

StatwtyiU  oi  Acco tmt  - 

11. 

Ba^>ineJ^6  Vofm6  {pofit  5) 

VimncJjxt  Statmtntt 

n. 

.  fluAj  t^upZJ^Cjotxng 

13. 

SttnciZ  VuptMuUing 

14. 

JiUti^ying  Right  H<v^in6 

> 

1  5 

15.' 

ViLbiQ 

-JBEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

16.  lining  tht  EtzcX/Uc  TijpQjXfuWi  ^OK  O^Xcz  Typimj 

17.  Ant  Typing 

18.  Any  otkvi  minipak6  tkz  6ti0,znt  choo6t6 

Tht  6tade,fvt6  ate  zvaZacut^d  by  thz  oie      objective.  tz6t&,  fMfdaction 
OK  pe/ijjo/tmartce  tQJ>t&,  a6  i^M  (U  iptod  tuts^.    Thz^t  tut6  aid  tho.  toachnK 
in  zvaZuating  tliz  6tudznt^6  ptog>te64  and  knoiot^dgz      6ubjzjcX  mttoA  gained 
^/Lon\  the,  in&t/uiction  a6  pnuzntzd  in  each  minipak.    The  6tudent^6  daily  ^ 
woKk  i6  handed  back  to  him  i^  it  i^  to  be  checked.    Seli-tfteck  vooKk  i6 
atso  kept  by  the  student.    Tz^tt  cJie  kept  in  individual  lite  ^oldeA6  ^ok 
^eacheA  Jte^eAence.    A6  the  student  pnoccexU  th/iough  the  cou/ue,  the  woKk 
i6  evaluated  to  determine  pKogKt66  being  mde  and  is  a6ed  a&  an  aid  ^ok 

teachoA  to  heJLp  pinpoirit  any  di^^attitd  a  student  my  be  having. 
Bu4ine44  t(>acheA6  ^ind  that  ^i^een  percent  {15^)jnoKe  WKk  ha^  been 
covered  by  the  individaaJUzed  iMt/uxction  metliod  dnn  .the  avemge  student 
compltted  in  the  pKevioui  thAee  yetvu  in  iiMt-yeoA  typhtg. 

2.   V16CUA6  in  g^neAol  the  evaluation  design  lohich  (^.\itt  pfinmit  you  to 
ai>6e66  the  pKogKe^6      the  total  p^Alect.  •  > 

The  evaluation  ioK  pKogKe66  witl  be  mea^uAed  by  making  a  compa/U&on 
p(J  the  pnzcediiig^'Wiee  ye/vu^  average  gKodeM  oi  students  taught  by  la/vge 
gKoup  in6t/iuctLon,  and  ^C/io^e  aveAAge  gnadts  Oj(  6tudent6  taught  typing  by 
the  individualized  method. 
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PERCSrTAGE  dlSTHlBirrl 


-n- 


- 

GnaxLt 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

J972-73 

.Second 
'M72^3 

Amoojtt  ojj  Inc/teoAe 
and  PecAeoAe 

A 

6 

11  ' 

10 

76 

24' 

8 

25 

25 

30 

44 

39 

+9 

C 

38  '  . 

SI 

-  39 

39 

•  29 

-10 

# 

21 

23 

/O 

-J 

6 

-4 

V 

S 

10 

if? 

•  0 

2 

-9 

Tfie  g/uxdu  0^  Ind^VAAaal  6tudznt6  aJit  not  Kzcjondzd  qua/itznly  bat  ^ 

I  -  ,  ■ 

.  end      t/i^  (J>6w^  and  tluM  qua/UCM  oAz  hoM.    Thz  amouyit  0^  mnk  cjomptetSl 

and  thz  ^uaZUy  bi  ^  i6  tvaXuattd  mXh  eac/i  4>'tudQM'  by  tixt  cZa^^noom 

tw^ohzu  and  givm'^  thz  depa/utmznt  hzjod.    T/ie  dzpoAtmont  hmd  and  thi 

zvalaation  cojmitttt  pAx><it66  'thz  Kipontzd  gnjodoA  ^  and  makt  an  zvaJLuation  ' 

Kzpc/U  to  tilt  (I)  AdmiyiUtnaZion,  (2)  Co  optnatLvi^  Study  Cormitt^z, 

(3)  'CuAA>i(uitm  Cotmittzz,  (4 J  Ad^^^omf  Coimittz^,  (5)  P.T.-A.  CoancAJi,fr, 

and  (6)  State  VzpaAX>nznt  o^  BduavUon,  Titlz  III.      ,  •  ^ 

T^e  ttn^QjnQtkb  and  w/eofeneA^eA  oi  tkz  ^t/ujuitijonaZ  pAocejduk^  oi  tht 
pwjzat  a^  a66^6zd  and  zva£juatQd  at  tht  end  o{^  zjoch  school  qvucfAtzn.  t^en 
po44^e.    Any  addttcort4  o/i  dzlztionA  o^  InstHactionat  tejdtncqau  oJii 
mode  06  n,tcjomqjndtd  by  tht  CuM>icuZm  Corrmittzz.   ,     '  '  ^ 

An  adj^^^tad^nod  6uAyey  tim  mode  poAAjodicu^Jbj  of^  typing  6tudmt&  to 
d(UeAinin^  tk^ik  intzA^6t  in  taaAning  typing  by  u&ing  thz  indi:'jidiiaJUz^d 
inAtAjxcZion  mzXiwd.    kpp^oximtdiy  Ts^i  ou/i  6tuidtnt6  indiojakod  tkty 
p^^eA/ied  loMninQ  in  thU  manmA  btcaxibz  piojf  could  wonh  at  thoAJi  om 
pace*   ThU  6uAvzy  K^^izctzd  6tudznt  opinJjOYU^  at  thz  end^ojj  thz  {^t 
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Siz^  end  oi  tilt  6(LCjond  imo^teA,  6tudQ^  wqaz  again  glvnn  an 
aXtUudinal  4suA.vzy  to  dztoAmint  li  tlizy  6tUt  pK^voiad  IzoAn^ng  (uct/i 
IndLviduatizzd  iMtnmtion.    Thz  KZ6aZJ:&      tivU  6uAvzy  toe/te:    Ukzd,  . 

CompoAAJ^on      typing  Ap^QxU  tliU  school  yoxvi  i^xitk  tho6z  at  iliz  4cu7ie 
'  cZa66  tzm- in  tiiz  )pa&t  yojvi.  indicatzd  6tadznt6  a/iz  adUzving  higkeA  typing 
AjcUu  (loaLLza.    Vtzoubz  fiz^dA  to  the.  ^oUomjig  tablz. 

■    AWmVUALUEV  LARGE  T/PI/JG  CLASS  WSTRUCnOt4 

3/id  QixoAtQA 

.  Timing  SpzoxU 
{peAxiQj/ttagzl  ^  ^ 


.  final  Spzod^  flui  'Sejm6teA  ThOid  Qiuvvtzn.   End  yam 


.1971-72 

/972-73 

/972-73 

1972-JA. 

'  r<i .- 1% ' 

.6 

60  -  bt 

1 

1.1 

/.« 

so  -  59 

'1.7 

3 

5.2 

J3.0 

40  -  49, 

.  22.1 

5 

25.9 

39.0 

30  -  39 

40.0 

37. 

43.7 

33.0 

20  -  29 

29.4. 

44 

•  2J.2 

/2'.0 

5 

:fl  -  9 

1.3 

5  _ 

.0  ^ 

.    AppnoKimutoZy  6ix  16)  poAximt      puA  6tudznt6  o/te  mnking  ioK  btyond 

^xz  nonmZ  ok  avojiagz  gKoap  o^*  6tadmt6  and  many  0|J  tiim  i/ooAa  compZzting 

6zciond-yQxui  typing  mnk  b^oKz  tiia,  ml  o^  tkz  6ckoot  yoAK. 

Thz  6amz  number  of^  6tudQ,ntf>  to^e  doing  6zcond  6(mQMt2A  loonk  ^oua  to 
•  ♦ 

6ix  tueefeA  bz^oML  tkz  mi  o^  thz  ^iA^t  6mutzA. 

T/ie  fiadixtoA  nmboji  o{^  6tixdznt  iaituJit^  ha^  alfiojidy  bzm  WbudtAatzd 
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Publi(MUx>nA  to  thz  ^oJULomnQ  wewiApape/t  cowceAitoig  ou/t  typing 
p^09^Jiwd(bd  by  ikz  TUli  Ul,  ESEA  CotmitUz  imjz  been  6ai^(nWi^ 
KQQolmly  toi   l4o^Uhwz6t  County  JouAnaJi,  ComtmyU^  Uem,  St.  Lovuu 
Po6t-Vt6patch,  St.  LoiUa  Glohz-VmocJuoit,  'A/e<^^^6^t^|||^ TJundA ,  BeAkoJtcy 
School  BailUin,  VoJUa  Pi  Ep6W>n'-B2Xa  8efa  NimtztteA  jSlU), 
Zvikztzy  Bcuiiwi,  BeAkzizy  TAX)ubadouA,  St.  Louis  Cduyvty  StoA.,  and  the 
flo/iya>6ant^aZlzy  Jizpo/Uz^  and  OUTPUT  (JiSTA— SE  pubUcaUon).  LzttzAS 
wzAz  nmZzd  t&  aZl^'^pcJuM^      ^tudznt6  in  typing  incoming  thorn  about 
ouA.  pnjOQnm  /ml  ^vAXtng  tnzm  to  V4j>lt.  , 

^  ObsQAvation . 

•  Thz  ^oJUouiing  6choot6  lidvz  o/tAomzd  to  'obszAvz  ou/i  IZxuAQM  HcCiuzn, 
..5e>tu>/L  rttg/i,  /lcC£aeA  ^onJti^  S&niofi  Htgh,  iihod  ZiOeA  SenioK  High,  Hdilvilte. 
Sejtto/i  fUgfi,  Hazzimod*  Szn^A  tiigk,  HonXh  amt  South  County  Tzchnaial 
Schools,  and  AjJiJ^w  Sen^o{L  High.    hU.^  ShOitzy  Bazzzz  {fiX)m  Mzfiamac 
Comunity  CoUzgz,  Vk.  Anthony  PuAiczZJU  ^Kom  thz  Unlvznj>i^y  o^  HU^ouaI, 
St.  LouU,  and^A  P^.  LaA6on  iKom  thz  U.  S.  O^^icz  o^  Education  havz  also 
ob^zAvzd  OUA  cZa&6a>.    PaAznt-tzachzn,  mzztings  wzAz^hzZd  at' thz  znd  o^  thz 
^iut  and  thUid  qua/Uzu  u)hzn  poAznts  had  thz  oppoAtunity  to  okszAvz  and 
disdjuss  thz  piognm  uiith  ouA  tzachzAS.    PoAznts  oozAz  atso  invitzd  to  visit 
duAJjig  Xmeucaw  Education  Weefe;    A  touA  oi  oua  dzpoAXmznt  voas  madz  by 
tzackzAs  bzto^^ging  to  thz  St.  Louis  Subuxban  TzjocIizas  Association  duAing  . 
thzAA  annual  spAA,ng  mzzting  TfUjiay,  Apkil  6.    TzachzAS  f^Aom  nlnztzzn 
school  distAictJS  visiXzd  oua  pAojzcX  on  tliat  datz. 

*«»~  -  ^ 

^  '       I-  " 
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-u-  .  s. 

Me&t^)^^  and  Con^6Aznc.Z6 

At  tkz  6zyiio^  high  tojOLckvUi'  mzUinQ  on  StptmboJi  1,  hOi.  ChanZt6 
HumphAzy,  CuAAMiulwn  VaazcXjok  and  A^^jUtant  SapiiA^yvtzndznt,  addJiU6zd 
thz  6eMoA  high  school  tmihvu  cmL  cU6cu66zd  thz  now  typing  6tudy  '  ^ 
to  be  donz  by  thz  ba^lnz^t  zducjvtion  tZjOixihvtM, 

T/ie  nzw  typing  p^ognam  m6  duai&^zd  at  tw  mzztingi      tk^i  VTA 

on  OctobzA  19,  J 972  and  January  25,  J 973.    PoAznti  wqaz  Invitzd  to  \ji6lt 

thz  cla>66t6  at  thzAJi  convzyiizncz:^ 
i 

hlA.  Lzzo/iy  King,  P/Unciipal  o^  Zzniiztzy  Sznlax  High  School,  dU- 
.  ca64ed  In  dztall,  the  IridlvlduaZlzzd  typing  pAog/um  at  thz  AzgatoAty 
^chzdul^d  6inloA  high  ^zhoM'  mzztu^,  Tuesday,  January  13,  1975. 

T^X)  ^fl-mlnatz  pAu zntatlo n& :  miz  glvzn  to  appAoxlinateZy  60  memfam 
—  of^Vztta  Pl  Epillon  (Sill)  at  a  dlnnvi  mzztlng  on  fzbnwxAy  3,  7973. 

A  tap^d^,  6JUdz  piz6zntatLon  o^  thz  typing  pAojztt  wa6  glvzn  to 

thz  tzaahzu  In  'thz  6znlon.  high  school  on  January  25,  J 97 3, 

\ 

Ptan^  ojit  )'\om  bzlng  madz  to  pAUznt  thU  pftognxm  tb  thz-  biulnU6 
^cxUlon  tzachzu  at  thz  HU^ouAl  Statz  mzztlng  oi  ASCV  dujUng^thoAA 
.  annwxl  cowzntion  to  bz^hzZd  In  St.  LoaU  Cqimty  OctobzA  7,  8,  ayd  9,  1973. 

Thz  thmz  0^  thz  ^ikSCD  Convzntlon  loK  dzpqhtmzntat  mzoXlng  u)0Ak6hop6  U 
*    **lndlvld(juitlCy  'ThAoughoiU  Thz  CuAAAXuiim.''   Thz  ^omit  ioA  g/ioap  Intz^- 
action  uUM  bzi'  -  ^ 

I.    Statmznt  qi{  piulo6ophy  ioK  Indlvldaatlzation 

II.    Studznt  nzzd6  In  Aztatlon  to  pn.t6zyit  day  JU^z  6tytt6 

V       R  F  C  E  I  V  E  b 

III,    Spzd^lc  pAogAam6  designed  td  mzzt  studznt  nzzd6 

,     ^  Ao^?  31  1973 

A,    PnjogKom  Ajnptzmzntatlon 

8.    PAognam  zvaZuaXlon 
'    TtiU  mzQjtlng  mJLt  bz  announced  to  !IU6ouaI  bii6lnt66  zducatou  at  ouA 
6tatz'6um(tA  convention  In  July  by  Ha.  TMAy  MoAlon,  PAt6ldznt\^  thz 
{  VzpoAtmznt  o^  BuAlnzA6  EducaUon,  M.S.T.A.    Th^  mzztlng  l&'  to  b^  held  cut 
t'lU6duAl  iSnlv^lty,  Columbia. 


/ 
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The.  me.ztuig  i'UZZ  aUo-  be  pubtLcizod  -yt  ouA.  Atatu  fauA-cneAA'  education. 
nempapnA.,  OUTPUT. 

e 

I  addKu^qxL  load,  bvd^uiuk  tzackva  Out  ovJi  anmat  ojinjx  mzzZLng  about 
ouA  Jitlz  Ul,  ESEA  pKDjzct  in  Octof^oA,  1972,  and  invUed  thm  to  vJUaX^ 
ovJi  pKOjzct  at  thtin^  convenience. 

A  6Ztdz-tapi  pKuzntation  oi  OixK  individuatLzzd  typing'  pnajkct  uxttl 
be  givzn  in  tirjo  m/tli6hap6  tponioKzd  by  CzntMl  Statz  Coitojgz  tkU  twmoji. 
On&  MOAJiihop  iiiUl  be  held  at  (;iaAAeru>buA£}  and  one  in  Independence,  UtttouJu,. 

Summa/Ly^'    .  .  ' 

hiateJual6  {minipakS)  dzvzlopzd  ^oK  tndlviduuoJUzzd  in^tmctijon  liavz 
been  pAox/idzd^upbh  H^zqa^^t  to  pnoiuhijoml  poMomzl.    Tkzy  tact£  cowtoiae  • 
to  6e  mode  avcAJiablz  in  thz  ^utuAz. 

T/ie  pKOjzct  Im  bzzn  madz  availablz  mamj  tijnz/^  {^oK  on-titjz  ^i^^ 
by  intzAz^tzd  pzMonnzZ. 

Att  rriatzAtaJU  dzvzZopzd  uxUl  bz  ix^zd  in  ouA  6umz/i  school  pAognam, 
OUA  adult  zducation  phogKom^  and  in  thz  junioK  hi^h  6dioot.  Thzy  mtx! 
al6o  bz  a&^exl  in  qua  ^i^th  and  6ixth  g^adz  znAidmznt  pnogkim  ^o^^zAzd  in 
t(jping..        ^  ,    •  ' 

Vi^Azminixtion  Expznditu/izA   ,  . .  -  s 

Thz  co6t  0^  thz  di66mu^ntion      i^iowmtton^concoAntng  thu  pKOjzct 
i^xttt  bz  iakzn  coAo:      by  thd  BzMJizZty  School  dl6tAict.    Thz  di^^mination 
oi  mtvUaU  lb  zxplainojd  in  a  bopkZet  tjohich  mJtl  bz  ^o^ooAdzd  undzA 
6(^paAatz  covzA. 
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INTRODUCTION       ^  • 

This  manual  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  a  unit  of 
Study  involving, basic  economic  concepts .   It  is  constructed  in  a  T  format 
with  basic  academic  concepts  and  discussions  on  the  left  and  applications, 
references,  activities,  etc.  on  the  right.  *  , 

A  general  philosophy  of  this  manual  is  that  economic  education  must 
occur  within  the  framewcark  of  the  student's  experience.  Therefore,  the 
cpncepts  presented  here  are  ones  which  can  be  identified  and  explored  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  student .  * 

:      It  is  intended  that  any  suggestions  presented  here  be  considered  in 
respect  to  the  local  situation  and  modified  accordingly  if  used  at  all. 

r  ^  '  ■  * 

L 

^  ^fhp  niB^ds  of.  the  atudent  for  whom  this  unit- is  intended  were  the  prl- 
mary  factors  in  the  determination  of  the  finaTcont'ent  of  this  manual.  The 
initial  theorltical  content  was  derived  from  the  work  of  The  National  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Education  of  the  Committee  for  economic* development. 
T^e  Task  Force  concluded  there  were  seven  major  areas  of  modem  edonomlc« 
of  which  every  high  school  graduate  should  have  some  understanding. 

Since  being  a  high  school  graduate  has  become  a.  social  norm,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  Task  Force  conclusion  as  applying  td^all  citizens 
It  is  recognized  Here 'that  some  OWA  students  may  choose  not  to  finish  high 
school.  This  could  be  a  final  exposure  to  economic  concepts.  On  this 


:eric 


premise,  the  National  Task  Force  r^rt  was  utilized  to  define. the  elements 
of  economic  theory  that  should  be  Incorporated  Into  this  unit. 

The  se  ven  areas  identified  by  the  Task  Force  were  as  foUows: 

I".    The  general  nature  of  economies  ahd  how  one  thinks  abovrtT* 
economic  problems . 

2 .  The  persistent  economic  problem  faced  by  all  societies . 

3.  The  market  economy,  .or  free  enterprise  system,  employed 
in  the  United  States  today. 

■  4 .  Economic  growth^and  stability 

5 .  The  distribution  of  income  *J 
6 The  United  States  in  the  world  economy 

7.  ^>ther  economic  systems 

Number -one  is  notlncluded4ifthls  uaitTinsconsideratlon  of  the  grade         -  - 
level  of  this  unit  and  the  abstract  nature  of  the  concept.  A  modification  of  " 
number  s^x  to  bring  its  focus  tcvlntra-community  relationships  hks  been^ef- 
fected  in  an  attempt  to  embody  the  contral  concepts  while  bringing  the  con-  . 
te^t  within  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  students .  All  five  remaining  areas 
^re  Included  in  this  unit. 


'  •  •  ii 


PHILOSOPHY 

•  *  % 

If  an  effective  curriculum  is  to  be  achleved,a  philosophy  must  be 
estabUshed  to  prevent  the  contradiction  of  goals  and  methodology  and  to 
insure  the  consistency  of  content . 

*  \ 

\ 

In  an  attempt  to -further  clarify  this  outline,  the  basic  philosophy  used 
in  its  preparation  is  presented  here. 

Basic  Assumptions 

1 .  The  students  are  at  the  Junior  high  level  . 

2.  The  potential  drop  out  rate  is  high. 

3 .  This  will  be  a  terminal  course  dn  economics  for  some  students . 

4 .  Academic  ablUtles  and  motivation  carry  special 'weight  In  thj  design  of 
this  program  (OWA) .  ,  *  '     '  *' 

5 .  Social  experiences  outside  the  students'  community  are  very  Hmlted. 

6.  Some  of  the  students  may  be  facing  soclo-econortilc  ^racial 
difficulties . 


Basic  Philosophy  (essentially  that  of  John  Dewey) 

1 .  A  person's  envlrqpments^exerts  a  great  Influence  pn-the  learned 
behavior  of  the  individual.  This  includes  the  classroom  eriWonment 
as  well  as  the  home  environment .  •  '  \. 

\ 

2 .  A  person  cannot  function  without  being  aware  of  the  activities  and 


exijectations  of  those  around  him.  Certain  behavior  may  be  called 


upon  to  fulfill  the  social  expectations  of  the  group. 
3.    School  is  a  controlled  environment. 

4^   The  school  should  expand  the  social  environment  of  the  student. 
No  student  should  be  confined-to  the  influence  of  his  inherited 
social  group.  But,  that  group  must  l^e  the  starting  point  for  social 
expansion.  The  progress  must  begin  where  the  footholds  exist. 

5 .  Adequate  control  of  the  educational  environment  will  lead  to  a 
directed  behavior  that  not  only"  success  fully  meets  the  immediate 
situation  but  also  provides  guidance  for  behavior  which  follows . 

6 .  Education  as  an  effettive  means  of  socialization  is  dependent  upon 
the  student's,  ability  to  understand  things  in  terins  of  the  use  made 
of  them. 

7 .  The  only  way  one" person  can  modify  the  mind  of  another  is  by 
usingphysicalconditiOniLJto^VQke  aoma-answOTing  activity  from 
him. 

8^    Immaturity  is^jiot  to  be  coiSsiaered  ais  a  negative  fjeature  of  the 

student  but  as  a  potential  for  fulfillment. 
9.    Individuals  forming  a  ^oclal  group  are  like  minded.  This  is  not  be 

•  be  confused  with  Imltetion .  It  Is  explained  by^e  fact  that  all 

-are  acting  or  reacting  to  slmilebr  physical  stimuli. 

The  sum  consideration  of  these  points  indicates  a  general  approach  to 
.  The  students  must  be  accepted  where  they  are;  on'  their  own  terms  ^ 
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the  content  must  be  within  their  own  framework  of  experience.  {Initially 

that  is  defined  by  their  past  experiences .  Eventually  that  definition  is 
broadened  by  the  dlassroom  eicperlence.) 


All  vocabulary  and  examples  must  be  local.  Identifiable,  and  useful. 
Several  alternative  explanations  and  examples  should  be  prepared.. 

In  short;  the  curriculum  Is^student  centered  but  unobtrusively  guided  by 
the  coordinator. 


-»sj.    'js^       ^  c  '  f  ,  ' 
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Chapter  I  '  RESOURCES  ANDf  PRODUCTION 


,  1 .    The  human  desire  for  material 

1 .    The  concept  of  unlimited  wants 

products  and  services  is  un- 

can usually  Ibe  discovered  by 

limited  .  The  fulfillment  of  one 

the  student  through  a  directed 

•   desire  leads  to  the  recognition 

J'  discussion. 

or  re-orderlng  of  additional 

2 .    The  growth  of  the  service  in- 

wants. 

dustry  is  significant  In  terms 

2.-  ivhls  technolQgiqal  economy 

J            .  y 

of  employment  opportunities . 

1 

.has  produced  such  a  lafge 

Local  examples  should  be  iden- 

number  of  goods  (physical 

tlfied.   (J^se  "classified  ads 

products)  and  such  a  high  ^ 

and  statistics'from  local  em- 

standard of  living  that  a  large 

ployment  agencies,  fi^^  ^    ^  ^ 

proportion  of  modern  man^js  i  . 

Thf  cc^oepJ^^of  the  fafetors^of^^ 

*  1 

wants  are  directed  towards 

prodiicjion  Should  give  parti' 

services  .   {  Car  wash,  pool 

cular^mphasis  to  the  necessity 

p leaning,  lawn  care^  invest-  1 

^of  human  involvement.  During 

ment  advice,  ett.)  *  ^ 

f 

3  .    If  man  Is  to  satisfy  his  desires  J 

this  discu^islon  it  would  be  ap- 

propriate to  bring  in  the  con- 

for these  economic  goods  he 

cept  of  autoftiatlpn  and  its 

must  find  ways  to  produce  themj. 

effects  on  labor  requirements . 

lo  do  this  he  will  need:  1 

A  local  expert  from  the  business 

A.    Land:  All  natural  resource* 

community  could  perhaps  best 

B.    Labor:  Human  resources  ( 

put  this  development  in  its  pro- 
per  perspective.  ^ 

Chapter  I 
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^  C.    Capital:.  Tools,  equip- 
ment,  buildings.  All  ^ 
man  made  aids  to  pwro- 
^duction . 
D.    Entrepreneur:  Idea  man, 
risk  bearer,  high' level 
^  decision  maJdng\ 

4  .    Without  these  four  "Factors 
.  .    of  Production"  no  production  ' 


can  occur. 


.    We  have  a  certain  degree  of 


^CQatroLovf  r  ^ee  of  thes^ 
factors  .   We  have  no  real 
control  over  the  quantity  of 
resources  available.  We  say  • 
that  resources  are  scarce, i.e. 
they  are  limited;  they  have^ 
some  end.  This  limit  may  be 
in  terms  of  physical  quan^ 
time,  knowledge,  cultural 
mores  ,  etc.   Thfe  total  quanti- 
ty of  resourqps  available  is 


ly  oe 


4  .    The  concept  of  limited  re- 
^sourcQs  must  be  kept  as  far 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  ab-  . 
.    stract  as  possible.  To  bring 
this  concept  to  the  personal 
leVel  it  would  be  useful  to 
allow  th'e  definition  of  money 
as  a  personal  resource* 
5. .  A  natural  eyolvement  of  this 
discussion  shoi|ld  be  discus-^ 
sion  of  personal  resources,  time, 
-skills,  money,  etc.,  versus-  r 
personal  wants  .  As  In  the  ^ 
economic  society,  an  individual 
must  make  choices  >that  will 
allow  him  to  use  his  personal 
resources  to  achieve  the  great- 
est fulfillment,  of  his  p^ersonal  ' 
wants.  The  limits  of  personaf 
resources  may  very  welllnclude 
•consideration  of  racial,  religi- 
ous, or  ethnic  prejudice. 


"^glhapter  I 


^    *^onstantly  changing  because 
of  depletion^,  discovery  and 
new  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
resources  currently  available 

6 .  The  economic  problem  central 

.  ft 

to  all  societies  is',  then,  un- 
limited  wants  vis-a-vis 
limited  resources  •  This  nleans 
that  every,  society  must  choose 
what  to  produce  (since  all 
things  clnnot  be) ,  how  to  pro  - 
duce  it,  how  much  of  it  to 
prodiice,  and  for  whom  shall 
it  be  producecL 

f 

7 .  A  definition  of  economics 
could  be:  How  man  or  society 
chooses  to  use  tlTe  productive 

r 

resources*  a valld-ble  to  him  so 
as  t6  best  fulfill  his  unlimited 
economic  wants . 


6 .    The  po-ordlnator  shoiis^maJce 
every  attempt  to  keep  this" 
.  discussion  as  personal  and  ' 
practical  as  possible  in  terms 
of  the  students  *  current  ex*  ' 
perlences  and  future  expecta- 
tions.  The  definition  of 
economics  should  be  put  in 
terms  of  the  indlvldUaU 
'7..  .  Students  might  attempt  ^o 
build  a,:list  of  their  ^'personal 
^espiirqi|s  incUadina  th^se 
Which  are  presently  in  their 
command  and  those  over  which 
they  could  reason^ly  expect 
to  become  In  bontrol . 
3.    Ask  a  local  businessman  to 
•    discuss  the  criteria  he  uses 
..   in  hiring :  What  personal  re- 
sources does  he  look  for? 
(Stressing  skills) 


1? 
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Chapter  n      ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 


1 .    To  answer  the  questions 

-—  f-  ■  

1 «  The  concept  of  a  system  can 

'  raised  In  Chapter  I,  an  indi- 

be  achieved,  perhaps,  through 

"    vidual  ^bf^a^  society  must  devel 

an  analogy ,  Ve . g .  a  Brake 

ope  some  pattern,  some  or- 

system, interconnectSJPparts 

ganization  of  actions  allowing 

y   -working  together  to  stop  a'car^ 

the  conflict  of  wants  and 

or  any  other  similar  examples 

abilities  to  be  resolved  with 

from  the  student's  everyday 

the. highest  level'of  satisfac- 

life or  interests . 

tion.  Through  the  ages  soci- 

2 .    A  guided  discussion  with  the 

eties  have  tried  numerous 

goal  of  identifying  the  struc-  ' 

systems  to  achieve  this  goal. 

tiires  and  limitations  placed 

Individual  actions  to  achieve 
1 

on  individuals  by  the  society 

some  optimum  balance  in 

as  a  whole  Will  aid  the  student 

.  daily  life  are  at  once  both 

in  the  acc^lsition  of  these 

circumscrib^d*by  and  indepen- 

concepts .  The  same  applies 

dent  of  the  larger  society. 

to  the  student's  indipendence 

The  degree  of  independent 

from^ciety.  <r 

action  is.determinedjby  the 

general  cons  true tti4W  of  the 

fctal  society. 

* 
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2  ,    The  United  States*  economic 
system  today  has  evolved 
from  a  European  history  of 
success  and  failure  with 
various  soclo-poUtlco  econo- 
*mlc  systems  . 

Political  philosophies  ' 
and  economic  philosophies 
must  be.coippatlble.  A 
Democratic  government  and  a 
communist  economic  system 
are  physically  Incompatible . 

Eipth  the  political  system 
are  the  economic  system  of 
a  society  are  developed  from 
the  general  philosophy  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  so- 
clety,  be  that  a^HrcTa,tor  or 
the  ^people  themselves.  JThus, 
the  political  sys  tem  and  the 
economic  system^support  each 
other,  Ihey  embrace  common 
values  and  goals , 


•    It  should  not  be  expected  that 
students  will  grasp  thte  poll- 
tlcal  relationships  Inherent  In 
-  the  economic  system,  but  If 
related  questions  arise,  these 
concepts  can  be  discussed. 

If  the  opportunity  arises  to 
tie  In  the  student's  history 
curriculum  with  this  discus- 
sion It  should  be  done.  The 
utilisation  of  content  from  the 
^  history  study  will  not  only 
benefit  this  discussion  but 
provide  useful  application  of 
a  subject  many  students  feel 
to  be  useless . 

Any  small  contribution,  or 
,.^y^n  an  attempt  to  contribute, 
sonife  historical  or  political 
reasons  for  the  development  of 

f 

oxxT  particular  ec^^nomlc  system 
should  be  praised  and  encouraged. 
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In  the  United  States'  economy 
five  basic  goals  can  be 
Identified. 

A.    Economic  freedom 

Freedom  of  vocation,  con 
sumption,  business  ' 
enterprise 
B  •    Full  Employment 

Jobs  for  all  who  want 
to  work.   Maximum  ef- 
ficiency In' the  use  of  . 
resources. 
■  O.    Stable  GrowlJi  ° 

An. every  increasing 
•    standard  of  living  without 
inflation. 
D.    Economic  Security 

A  system  that  pro- 
vides for  the  fulfillment 
Qfjjasic^conoml^  needs  ^ 
and  has  a  cons4#;|ent  ' 
predictable  performance. 


5.    In  the  discussion  of 'goals  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that 
,  goals  and  achievements  are 
not  necessarily  the  sam6. 
Students  in  OWA  might  be 
critical  of  these  goals  .  This 
criticism  should  be  encouraged. 

Local  examples  of  achieve- 
ment and  failure  of  the  goals 
should  be  determined.  Reasons* 
for  failure  in  the  local  commun- 
ity should  be  explored. 

6^    Profits,  the  free  enterprise 
system,  big  business,  etc., 
are  likely  to  come  under  attack. 
This  should  be  encouraged  ^nd 
explored.  Again  search  out 
local  examples  wh^re  the  at- 
tacked areas  have  failed  the 
citizens  of  the  student's  com- 
munity and  where  it  has  helped 
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E.    Economic  Justice 

All  memeber  of  the 
society  should. have  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  , 
the  prodijpt  of  the  system. 

4*    The  current  United  States 
economy  is  a  mixed  economy 
involvinc^  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  society  in 
its  operation •  It  is  essen- 
tially a  carpitalistic  system 
and  is  often  identified  by  the 
terms  market  economy  or  free 
enterprise  system.  .  These  tei 
come  from  its  essential  char- 
acteristics • , 

5 .    There  are  five  primary  char- 
acteristics     our  free  enter- 
prise system. 
*     A,    Free  Enterprise 

A  person  may  pursue 


•  whatever  career  he  wishes  . 

10 


their  community.  What  can 

^these\ aspects  of  our  economic 

system  offer  the  studejtts  ?- 

What  hardships  does  it  Impose? 
•  / 

These  must"^  evalt/ated  in 
terms  of  the  actual  student 
membership  of  the  calss  and 
discussed  in  real  terms  • 

Possible  solutions  to 
the  hardships  should  be  ex- 
plored. ' 

Invite  competent  locafl  officials 
into  the  class  to  discuss  what 
laws  are  established  to  aid 
the  individual  in  coping  with 
the  systems  and  assist  society 
in  achieving  its  economic  goals 

Ask  a  representat^ivw  from  a 
charitable  organization  to  talk 
with  \he  studenfi  about  private 
organizattons ,  their  functions  , 
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He  is  (in  theory)  only 
limited  by  his  abil^^s  . 
The  consumer  par- 
X    ticipates  freely  in  the  ^ 
^market  choosing  among 
many  products  . 

B  •    Private  Property  . 

Prlvate^roperty  is 
that  property  not  own  ad 
by  the  government .  Pri- 
vate property  may  be 
freely  bought ,  sold,  or 
'  destroyed.   The  right  of  : 
private  property  is  es- 
tablished in  the  political 
system  and  is  a  neces- 
sity,  by  , definition,  of 
our  capitalistic  marJcei 
system. 

The  concept  of  pri- 
vate property  refers  to  all 


9. 
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their  source  of  Income,  how 
the  organization  views  our  ^ 
economic  system. 

Flaid  out  ^he  distribution  of 
income  in  your  local  community. 

Set  up  an  in-classroom  prd-'^ 
duction  project  (academic  or 
physical  productlon)'^and  allow 
the  class  to  deteirfnlne  how  It 
shall  be  accomplished  and  ' 
let  them  do  t&iS  work  under 
thelr^ystery.   Follow  this  with... 
a  guided  iffoup  evaluation  that  ' 
identified  their  own  goals  and 
motivations  and  arrives  at- 


som^  Ineasure  of  their  success. 
Cotpt)are  their  system  to  that  . 
of^^the  larger  society, 

11.         of  the  characteristics  of 
^je  free  enterprise  system  c^ 


11 
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property  but  economically 
speaking  it  is  most  im- 
portant in  reference  to 
the  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production. 
'         A  corporation  y  though 
owned  by  the  "public"  is 
private- property  since  it 
Is  na  owned  by  the  ' 
government . 

C.    Profit  Motive 

Our  socio-economic 
.  philosgphy  revolves 
aroif^id  our  concept  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  in- 
divlduapK^hts .  Our 
.  economic  system,  there- 
fore, embraces  the  con- 

^cept  of  the  profit  motive. 

> 

An  Indlviidual  or  group  en- 
gaged In  a  business  en- 
terprise Is  entitled  to  a 


12  , 


.  be.llJusftrated  through  simula- 
tion exerclses-"or  a  discussion 
of  the  stude;it's  plan/foTthe 
future.  The  coordinator  shotlld  . 
plan  these  activities  6r  dis- 
cussions within  the  perimeters 
set  by  the  experiences  ,  attl- 
tudes,  Interests 'and  responses  - 
of  the  students  . 


^W*'"  j^^SiEit  ■•fSstn 
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profit  for  providing  a 
product  or  service  desirec 
by  consumers . 

Profits  may  be. used 
to  finance  business  ex- 
pansion;  research  on  n6\V. 
products ,  hiring  more  . 
workers  . 

The  desire  for  profit 
leads  to  competition 
which  ensures  high  qual- 
ity, fairly  priced  products 

Profits  may -bemused 
to  support  charities  V 
scholarships,  grants,  etc. 

Profits  are  tsixed, 
therefore  helping,  to  pay 
for  all  govemjHnient  services 
Profits  provide  Incen-i 
tive  for  individuals  to  im- 
prove skills,  enter  busi- 
ness, invest  money,  etc. 

13 
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D .    Price  and  Wage  Allocation 

of  Resources  . 

The  products  or 

9 

Services  for  which  the 

4  ' 

consumer  is  willing  to 

•y 

pay  the  necessary  price 

dictates  what  will  be 

produced.   Ln  order  to 

\ 

make  a  profit,  the  pro- 

1 

9 

1 

^ducers  will  devote  their 

* 

resources  to  those  item's^ 

demanded  by  the  consumer 

• 

V           --rHigh  wages  attract 

r 

labor  (human  resources)  - 

into  areas  where  demand 

• 

Is  greatest,  Unneeded 

skills  Will  die  fqr  lack  of 

a  market  and  the  acquisi- 

* 

tion  ofliew  and  needed 

^^.^  ^yil§JL§,-erLCOu^^ 

 i  .  -J 

the  offering  of  attractive 

wages . 

ERIC 
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E .  Competition 

Competition,  Encour- 
aged by  the'profit  motive"* 
and  protected  by  law , 
results  in  a  constantly 
improved  product  offering 
and  guards  aga\nst  undue 
profit  taking. 

Even  legal  monopolies 
face  competition  in  the 
form  of  substlH^e  products 
or  services^  e,g.tele- 
phone,  telegraph,  mall, 
two  way  radio,  gas)  coal, 
oil,  electricity,  etc.  ■ 


r 
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Money  Is  a  medium  of  ex- 
change that  allows  a  society 
.to  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of 
the  barter  system. 

Money  is  a  standard  of  valu^; 
a  means  "of^describlnh  the  re- 
lative worth  of  various  items  • 

Money  Is  a  store  of  valUe .  It 
can  be/easUy  saved  and  used 
at  a  later  date. 

Money  In  our  economl^  system 
takes  the  form^of  coln7  paper 
qurrency  and  checks  .  It  Is 
estimated  that  90%  of  the 
total  dollar  transactions  In 
this  economy  are  carried  out 
by  the  use  of  checks  . 

Our  money  is  backed  by 
"faith"  in  Its  value  and  uni- 
versal acceptance.  It  Is  no 


One  of  the  most  common  econo- 
mic fallacies  held  by  the 
generalTDublic  is  that'our 
money  is  "backed"  by  gold. 
This  may  present  an  abstract 
problem  in  the  classroom. 
There  is  no  easy  way  out  of 
It;  several  discussion  points 
can  be  brought  out.  e.g.: 
a  A    How  many  times  have 
i    you  tried  to  redeem 

dollars  for  gold?  Why 

not? 

b .    Are  the  new  quarters 
wortri  as  much  as  the 
old  ones?  Why?^  (There's 
19  or  20  cents  difference 
in  their  actual  metal 
content .) 

^\  ■  ■ 

The  American  Banker's  Asso- 
ciation.has  excellent  material 
on  this  topic  including  visuals . 


ERLC 
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limited  or  backed  by  our  gold 
reserves.   Our  gold  now  Is 
used  OHly^for  tntemational 

a 

trade .   The  government  h^s 
declared  the  dollar  to  be  legal 
render,  that  is,  a  creditor  must 
accept  it  in  payment  of  a  debt 
or  forfeit  any  rights  to  charge 
interest  or  sue  for  repayment 
of  the  debt. 

The  am6unt  of  money  In 
circulation  must  be  controlled 
or  the  dollar  will  lose  Its 
value  »   The  F^ederal  Reserve 
Board  make  the  decisions  on 
the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply. 

6  .    Our  central  bank  Is  the 

Federal  Reserve  S^^stem.  It 
la  made  up  of  twelve  Federal 

f 

Reserve  Banks  and  twenty- 
four  branch  banks  directly 


Contact  a  local  member  for 
assistance  -in  acquiring. 

3  .    Use  a  simulation  exercise 
to  illustrate  the  necessity 
to  control  the  size  of  the 
money  supply.   Use  play 
money  arid  create  auction  or 
other  market  situations  that 
lend  themselves  to  your 
classroom.  The  coordinator 
can  act  as  the  government 
and  determine  the  quantity  of 
-money  in  circulation. 

■This  situation  could  be 
illustrative  or  handled  with 
an  inquiry  approach.  Either 
way  should  Illustrate  the*" 
effects  of  .quantity  control 
(or  the  lack  of  it)  on  prices . 

4 .    Have  a  banker  talk  with  the 
class  about  banking  functions. 
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under  contrdl  "of  the  Board  of 
Governors  . 
.     ^  ^ — Eoard  of  Governors 
has  seven  members  appointed 

IT 

by  the  President  and  confirmed 
^  .by^e  senate.  Terms  are 
fourteen  years  long  and  stag- 
gered so  that  a  member  is- re- 
placed  or  reappointed  every 
two  years  . 

7.    All  local  banks  are  chartered 
by  either  the  state  or  th^^ 
federal  government .  Those 
charwred  by  the  federal  govern 
,  ment  are  ^Ued  National  Banlcs 


and  must  belong  to  th 
'  .Federal  Reserve  System.  State 
banlcs  may  tJielOng  if  they  choosjs 
tq  do  so.       A  * 

\ 

\ 

8.^'  The  Federal  Res^ve  Banks  do 
not  serve  the  genef«l  public 

•  \ 

A  -le 


Ask  him  to  keep  his  discussion 
at  a  personal  and  practical 
level  rather  than  theoretical.  . 
Be  sure  he  talks  about  interest 
charges  . 

Take  the  class  through  a  large 
bank.  Be  sure  they  become 
familiar  with  the  process  for 
opening  accounts,  applying 
for  loans,  etc.   Many  people 
do  not  use  bank  accounts  be- 
cause they  are  intimidated  by 
its  outward  complexity 


Invite  a  small  loan  company 
official  to  talk  about  the  se^ 
vices  he  coffers  .  Be  sure  he 
discusses  their  charges  and 
the  reason  for  them. 


Ask  the  police  department  to 
talk  about  loan  sharksl 
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in  a  banking  capacity  •  They 
are  the  banker  for  the  govern- 
ment and  all  the  member  Ijyhks  , 

9.    Banks  are  providing  more  and' 
more  financial  services  for 
'  their  customers  .  Included  in 
these  are  the  following: 

A.  Checking  Accounts 

B.  Savings  Accounts 

C.  Credit  Cards 

D .  Financial  'Advice 

E .  Loans?" 

10.    The  most  Important  service 
the  bank  performs  in  regards 
to  the  general  economy  is  the^i" 
loaning  of  money,-  This  takes- 
money  which  has  been  taken 
out  of  circulation  by  the  act 
of  saving  and^puts  it  back 
into  active  circulation. 


8.    Ask  a  local  business  man  to 
talk  with  the  class  about 
charge  account  practices. 
Include  a  general  discussion 
on  the  use  of  credit  cards  . 
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11 .  When  a  bank  loans  money  it 
charges  the  borrower  a  fee 

called  Interest.  Interest  is^ 

  « 

stated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
borrowed  amount  for  one  year's 
time . 

12.  The  interest  collected  is  used 
to  pay  the  bank/s  operating 
^^enses  (including  the 
interest  it  pays  to  savings  , 
account  customers)  and  pro- 
vide a  prpfit  for  the  enterprise 
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Economic  growth  may  be 
defined  in  two  ways : 

A,    An  increase  in  theQross 
National  Product  (GNP) 
(GNP  =  the  total  dollar 
value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the 
•   economy  in  one  calendar 
year.) 

B»    An  increase  in  per-capita 
output  recognizing  that 
the  standard  of  living  of 
at)  economy  can  be  better 
stated  in  terms  of  output 
pet*'Person  than  in  total 
prodl^ction . 

There  are  four  physical  in- 
gradients  tl^t  make  growth 
possible' 
A.    The  quantity  and  quality 
of  natural  r^sourc^s 


1 .    There  are  many  excellent  films 
available  on  aspects  of  econo- 
mic grQwth  and  its  importance 
foF^-the  individual/ 

2..  ^-Haye  a  local  businessman 

discuses  the  economic  growth 

•>    *  * 
in  the  community.   Have. him 


trcli^|lat€  this  into  its  meanings 


for  th6  c 


lass ,  especially  in 


.  available. 
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I  terms  of  employment. 

Find  the  unemployment  figures 
for  your'  community .  *  Try  to 
find  who  (by  calegory)  is  un- 
employed  and  discover  the 
factors  that  caused  this  un- 
employment #  These. figures 
'  should  be  available  from  various 
local  agencies  or  ^tate  offices 
s-uch  as  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment  Services .  These 
figures  should  be  especially 
relevent  to  the  OWA  class . 
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B.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  human  resources' 
available , 

C.  The  stock  of  capital  goods 

D.  Technology 

Structural  unemployment  is 
becoming  associated  with 
economic  growth.  Rapid 
change  in  technology,  s^ts 

*  ^in  consumer  demands  and  the 
geographic  relocation  of  in- 
dustry call  for  shifts  In   ^  ^ 

'^oc6upatlon  and  geographic 
location  if  adversely  affected 
workers  are  to  fln$l  new 
employment. 


'4  ,  .  The  newly  developing  Industrli 
haxre  not  significantly  helped 
the^unempJoyment  problem  for 


two  reasons': 


Ask  a  representative  from  the 
Ohio  State  Employment  service 
tp  dfscuss.the  functions  of 
that  agency. ' 

Ask  a  union  representative  to 
speak  on  the  unemployment 
problem , 

Ask  a  representative  from  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
to  discuss  their  ejnployne  nt 
program. 

Ask  a  representative  frqm  a 

local  office  of  Economic  .  * 

Opportunity  Agency  (Community 

Action,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 

Youth  Corps  ,  Manpower  Training, 

etc.)  to  talk  with  the  class . 
# 

Have  students  chart  food  prices 
over  a  period  of  time .  (Start 
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A,    They  tend  to  locate  out- 

3  '      '  ' 


side/the  most  affected 


area 


B  ;    Their  sxill  requirements 
often  can't  be  met' by 
persons  from  distressed 
areas  , 

Goods  producing  industries 
provide  about  the  same  number 
of  jobs  now  a"s^hey  did  at-  the 
end  of  World  War  I ,  The 
number  of  jobs  iA  service  in- 
dustries has- more  than  doublec 
•  Many  of  the'se  service  jobs  re- 
quire skills  not  generally  held 


by  blue  c^ollar  workers  ,  . 


5      Many  government  and  a  few 
privatiB  programs  are  now 
-  , attempting  to  aid  the- struc- 
turally unemployed -citizens . 
The  Neighborhood  Youth 

Corps  and  th'e  Manpower- 

•       ■  ■  23 


ro- 


ll 


this  before  unit  is  sta'rted.) 
There  will  probably  be  a  varia- 
tion of  prices  .  Ask  the  store 
managisr  to  discuss  the  reasons 
foi*  these  changes  with  the  class 

Use  the  circular  flow  of  money 
diagram  with  local  examples 
to  illustrate  the  inflation  or 
wage -price  spiral. 

The  students  could  ^e  referred 
back  to  the  earlier  discus sian 
on  money  and  banking.  The 

4 

classroom  illustration  of  an 
oversupply  of  money  applies 
liere  as  well. 

Interview  some  retired  com- 
munity residents  in  reference 
to  inflation . 
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Training  Centers  are  examples 
of  the  government  programs  . 

The  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen's  jobs  program  is 
one  of  the  most  successful 
private  ventures  . 


6.    inflation  Jis  another  problem 
associated  with  growth . 


7,  .  Inflation  is  defined  as  a 

general  rise  in  price§  . 

8.  This  rise  in  prices jls  usually 
brought  about  by  two  condi- 
tions  In  our  economy. 

A.    Disposable  Income  in- 
crease  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  Inc^ase  of 
production.  This  results 
In  buying  power  eicceeding 
producing  ability  and,  in 
effect  consumers  bid 


I  24 
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against  each  other  by 

0 

their  decision 'to  buy  an 


iterrrat  a  raised  price. 
•This  results  in  an  overall 
increase  in  prices,  or 
inflation.  This  effect  is 
called  demand-pull 
inflation . 
B.    The  second  major  cause 
^f  inflation  is  what^s 
known  as  cost-push  ^ 
inflation.  Rising  producf 
tiofi  costs,  including 
labor  contracts,  force 
producers  to  raise  their 
prices  to  protect  their 
profit  margin.  Since  many 
of  these  costs  are  fixed 
o^er  a  period^of  time  by 
contract .  The  seller's 
price  does  not  easily  re- 
spond to  the  laws'^of 

25 
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supply  and  demand,  Pticej; 
tend  to  stick  at  the% 

 established  level-and  may 

even  increase  in  the  face 
of  diminishing  demand  be 
cause  of'contracted  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
keeps  a  monthly  check  on  the 
movement  of"' prices  .  The  best 
known  of  its  statistics  is  the 
Cons:umer's  Price  Index  which 
is  currently  comparing  the 
price  of  300  items  to  a  base 
price  of  the  1957-59  level, 
(e.g.  A  CPI  figure  of  134.1 
means  that  prices  for  the 
month'*are  134.1%  of  the  prices 
for  the  same  items  in  1957-59. 


ERIC 
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10  •  The  two  methods  of  controlling 
inflation  is  to  reduce  spending 
either  public  or  private,  and 
slow  down  the  rate  of  wage 
increases  so  that  wages  and 
productivity  are  more  nearly 
in  balance  • 

It  should  be  taken  note 
that  in  a  free  economy,  both 
of  these  are  difficult  to 
achieve* 

1 1 .    The  greatest  impact  of  in- 
N^lation  falls^^  upon  the  fixed 
income  j^individuai . 
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1  •    The  governments  (all  levels) 

now  account  for  25%  of  our 
GNP. 

2  .    Any  expenditure  by  the  govern 

ment  is  in  reality  an  expendi- 
ture by  the  people  and  there- 
fore must  be  paid  for  the  the 
people".  The  method  of  col- 
lecting this  money  is  called 
taxation; 

3  .    The  Income  Tc\^  provides  most 

of  the  monfey  for  the  Federal  - 
Government,  T^is  is  paid  by 
individuals  and  corporations  . 

4  Most  people  have  tneir  Income 
Tax  deducted  from  their  pay  > 
before  they 'take  the  money 

-home. 

5 ,    The  income  tax  rate  is  pro- 
gressive, that  is  ,  the  more 


1 .    Have  the  students  prepare  a 
list  of  all  the'  local  gov^^- 
ment  services  .  Also  find  the 
local  government  budget, 
both  income  and  expenditures  . 

How  do  the  students  relBte 
to  these  programs  ?  Do  they 
.  benefit  ?  Does  their  community 
»  ^  contribute  revenue? 

What  do  taxes  represent 
for  the  students  ?  ' 

Z^.    Ask  local  poHtical^presenta^^ 
tives  to  talk  on  govera^n^lnt 
spending  and  tan^Rib  policies  / 

3  ,    Ask  someone  from  the  county 
o^^ices  to  discuss  pro^p^rty  ' 
taxes  ,   It  is  particularly  efr 
fective  if  the  speaker  can 
discuss  taxes  in  relation  to 
rents .        .  > 
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you  make,  the  larger  the 
percentage  that  you  pay  in 
taxes  •  Aii  average  family 
man  pays  about  20%. of  his 
income  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of 
Income  Tax. 

6.    Mo'st  state  revenue  in  Ohio* 
comes  from  the  sales  tax, 
liquor 'sarles  and  the  gasotine^* 
^    tax.   Many  states  also  have 
*  income  taxes  .    •  ' 

7\-    Most  local  revenue  comes  from' 

property  faxes  .  It  is  now 

*      *  * 

possible  for  an  Ohio  county  to 
collect  a  one-half  of  one  * 

* 

,  perceat  sales  tax  and  charge 
an  additional  five  dollars  for^ 
auto  license  plates  to  increase 
their  income .  ^\  ' 
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8.  Taxes  saved  on  ability  to 
pay  (such  as  the  Federal 
Income  Tax)  are  generally 
considered  to  be  more  equit- 
able than^those  that  are  paid 
at  the  same  rate  by  everyone 
(such  as  the  sales  tax). 

9.  Another  principle  of  taxation 
is  that  of  benefits  received. 
In  Ohio,  the  gasoline  tax  is 

an  example.  Only  those  peoplo 
using  gasoline  have  to  pay  the 
tax  and  the  money  is  priniarily 
dej^ojed  to  the  upkeep  of  high- 
ways  .   Thus  ,  the  people  .who 
IS  e  the  highways  pay  for  them  * 
through  the  gasoline  tax.   Thi^  . 
principle  is  difficult  to  apply 
In  other -revenue  demanding 
areas,  however.  -  (For  examfHe 
National  Definse,  education, 
et<^.)     ,  . 
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1 .    People  make  a  community . 


ERIC 


People  of  all  kinds  witn  their 


I 


way  of  life,  their  dreams  , 
their  knowledge  and  skills, 
their  backgrounds . 

No  cominunity  can  exist  ujpiless 
there  some  way  for  its 
residents  to  pay  for  their  food, 
housing  and  other  necessities 

The  economic 'conditions  With- 
in a  comipunity  (number  of  Jobs 
purchasing  power r  standard  of 
rivir^-etc.)  are  dependent' 

upon  how  successful  the  **  \ 

« 

various  business  activities  . 
may  be.  These  activities  are 
the  primary  source  of  commun- 
ity  insome  and,  in  addition,', 
their  profits  are  usually  plowec 
bacJc.lnto  the\community  in  the 
form  of  niw, buildings  ,  ex- 
panded operations,  support 


1. 


Have  the  students  construct 
a  large  scale  conupunity  map: 
Show  the  school  district  and 
the  associated  economic 
district  if  they  are  not  the 
same  area ,  . 

Identify  various  as  pects  - 
C)f  the  community  on  the  map. 
(Private  housing,  publfe 
hoiB  ing,  rental  unit^,  busi- 
ness district,  inductrlal  areas, 
ethnic  or  racial  areas',  recrea— 
tiorf  or  community  centers, 
hospitals,  schools,  libraries, 
etc.) 

Ask  a  community  planner  to 
discuss  the  problems' of  the 
local  community. 
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;  *    of  local  projects  and  charities 
etc.  "  , 

Successful  community 
business  attract' other  busi- 
ness activities,  increase  the 
number  of  jobs. a vailable , ^in- 
crease family  income  and 
raise*the  general  stardard  of 
U^fig*   More  money  is  avail- 

I     able  for  homes  and  Vher  real 
estate  investments.  Q^dit  is 
much  more  available  in  a 

€ 

flourishing  community.  The 
'    various  tax  revenues  g^enerated 
by  the  business  activity  helps 
pay  for  improved  community 
services . 

4  .    If  for  some  reason  business 
activity  in  the  community  does 
not  prosper,  the  reverse  of  the 
above  will  naturally  occur  and 
the  commwrfty  life  will  suffer, 
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T^he  process  of  community 

t 

decay  has  four  phases  .^ 

\  - 

A.    Economic  decline  due  to 

the  loss  of  major 

industries. 

B.    Social  breakdown,  people 

*  —  - 

leave  the  community. 

C .    Decline  of  the  community 

tax  base  which  means  a 

reduction  of  community 

services  . 

D.    Physical  decay  of  the 

1 

^   \      buildings ,  parks  ,  etc . 

« 

5  .    Any  :cpmm unity  is  made  up  of 

interrelated  components .  If 

any  one  of^these  is  weak,  the 

f  .  * 
9  * 

entire  commuhity  soifffers  .  The 

•  \ 

obvious  example, is  that  above 

( 

the  loss  of  businel.3  activity. 

Others  are  poor  traffic  access 

r 

which  tnduges  businesi^ies  and 

consumers  to  move  to  nev^er,  ♦ 
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easily  accessible  locations; 

high  crime  rate;  poor  schools; 

off  street  parking;  recreational 

facilities,  and  so  on. 

6  .    The  primary  function  of  a 

community  is  to  serve  as  a 

good  place  to  live.  There  may 

be  considerable  disagreement, 

^however,  as  to  how  this  is  to 

be  achieved.  Industrializa- 

tion  vs  .  ecology,  for  example. 

7.     No  community  is  self-sufficien 

t; 

It's  relationship  to  other- 

communities  is  vital  to  the 

circulation  of  money.  -Ideaflly, 

a  comm-tioity  should  be  import-^ 

ing  as  mudh  wealth  as  it  is 

sending  to  other  communities . 

0.     ine  specialization  or  labor 

allows  a'man  to  be  much  more 

procluctlve  in  terms  of  his  \ 

'  3t 
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special  skill  but  it'also  re- 

quires the  loose  association  of 

other  people  who  are  speciali- 

1 

zing  in  those  jobs  given  up  by 
the  individual.  In  that  sense, 

v  9 

^    City  or  cpmmunity  is  a 

natu^ul  outgrowth  of  the  divi- 

sion of  labor  or  specialization. 

.  '  A  communny,  while  needing  a 

.  ^  — 

mobile  labor* force  capable  of 

adapting  to  changing  employ- 

,  ment  opportunitiers.,  sukers  if 

the  population^M^too*  mobile  or 

J' 

*            /  * 

transient.  A  aommunity  must 

nave  a  statftMty  that  encoufage 

3                                                ,  • 

'f             '           .  * 

community  cpncerp  and  compe- 

tent  puDiic  ©iiiclals  ,    .  /* 

.    The  establishment  of  a  basic 

o 

•  industrail  base  is- essential  . 

0         *                                                                                *  . 

.to  a  community.  The'only- 

altenr^citive  is  to  "send  the 

^  labor  force  to  another  community 
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and  maintain  residence  in  the 
community  r  This  is  typical 
of  many  suburban  areas  ,  It  - 
can  be  achieved  only  where  ' 
the  working  foiti^  is 'suffi- 
ciently mobile  to  ^llow^he 
commuting  rij^cessary^'.   It  , 

^implies  a  relatively  high 
skill  or  education  le<rel>^ 

*vfell  as  an  acceptance  of 
mobility  as  a  fact  of  economic 

.  life.  .  ' 


1 1  •    The  greatest  impact  to  a  ^ 
.  community  comes  from  the 

/  V  *  ^'  -  •  ^ 

achievement  fof  newOobs  withii 
-  the  dq|Tyi^un£ty  *~100  new  Jobs 


^ill  festtit  in;  . 
A\    74  ot^er  jpb§-in  9theI^ 
"   Itnes^otwo^';;  ".•> 
-  B^J  4  296.^ore''plBople  mdvlng 

•       •  ,  Off'  '  Vs 

'  *  tfita  the  co^lnnuniUy  (as-%  ' 

.    ^  s umiifig.  average  unemploy 
;  "me'nt'-figures  iti.the  cjQjcDmunity) 
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C:^  112  more  familes 
D.  <  51  mpre, school  children 
^  E .    $590 ,  000"  more  income'  for 
-  wolrkers  per  year. 
F.    $270,000  more  deposited 

in  the  barik . 
G\    107  more  cara-  registered 

H.  $360,000  mote  spent 
'locally  buying  consumer 
goods  ^ 

I.  ,  Four  more  stores 

I  •    In  order  for  a  community  to 

induce  new  industries  t6 

locate  there,  it  .must  have  • 

some  "comparative  advantag^' 

over  other  locations."  6.g. 

large,  sufficiently  skilled  wor> 

force,  *good  transportation 

proximity  to  resources 

close  to  principal*  product 

market,  favorable  cil^nate, 

adequate  power  supplies,  land 
•     •  37 
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1          '  f 

for  expansion  /  community 

• 

social  factors  that  are  con- 

/ 

ducive  to  the  well  being  of 

4, 

• 

employees,  acceptable, tajc- 

rates . 

• 

-■-'^        Community  leadership 

ha^  a  responsibility  to  attempt 

; 

to  provide  these  advanta*ges 

within  the  community 

• 

^  r 

13.  ■  The  community /heeds  to  ^tab- 

•  llsh  an  ecbnomic  balance  . 

* 

Dlve/slfled  products;  6P>^cl 
heavy  ^eUahce  on^seasoi^K 

operations;  stable  flow  of 

\ 

•raw  materials;  and  the  flexi- 

« 

biiity  to  change  with  market 

>                '  / 

4 

changes. 

'•       '  / 

/ 
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S  UGGESTED  VISUAL  DIS  PIAY  : 
.     .    -FOR  THE  CIASSRCOM    (following  page) 

The  primary  function  of  the  display  is^o  aid  the  student  in  transferring 
disucssion  into  community  experience*. 

It  is  a  circular  fow  of  money  cliagram  with  the  various  components  ^ 
illustrated- with  lo^al  examples  • 

The  coordinator  or  the  students  cran  take  the  pictures  ,  (Instamatic 
cameras  are  very  adequate  for  this  job  and  can  now      purchased  for 


less  than  $10 . 


The  counterflow  of  goods  and  services  and  labor  and  resources  can 
be  illustrated  in-the  same  manner.    '  -  •  ^  ' 

The  primary  goal  is  to  identify  as  many  of  the  community  elements 
as  possible  and  to  point  up  their-^interdependence .  Th<^  display  helps  tie 
down  abstract  ideas  and  serve  as  a  home  base  for  discussion  and  review. 

The  coordinator 'may  want  to  use  the  circular  flow  for'establlshing  the 
sequence  of  content*  •  ^  .  , 
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^     p.. ,  An  Introduction  to  Economic  Reasoning^  .Cardyi  City,  N^.: 

Anchor  Books,  Double  Day  and  Co.,  Inc.l,  1962',  300  pp.  (paper)  • 
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^.    Samuelson,  Paul  A,  ;  Economics  ,  N.Y.:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.^ 
837  pp.       .  i    .  .  '       *  .  ' 

'  .  .  ^  .Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Washington  D . C . : 

U.S.  Government  ft-inting  Office.,.  Superintendent  pf  Documents , 
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SOURCES  OF  FREE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS 

The  following  represents  a  few  of  the  myriad  sources  of  free  or 

inexpensive  materials.  '  The  titlQ  offerings  are  not  given  here  becaus^ 

the  list  is  constantly  changing..  It  is  sugge.sted  that  the  coordinator 

Vrite  to  these  sources,  telling  them  of  his  particular  need  and  asking 

for  a  current  list  bf  available  material.   This  should  be  done  on  school 

^  X  •     ^  ^ 

stationery  and  the  return  address  should  be  that  of  the  school  for  the  ^ 

^  '  '  O 

best  service  on  such  requests  .  * 

The  coordinator  should  also  talk  with  clairman  of  the  social  science 
de{i^rtment  and  request  that  pertinent  mailings  be  made  available  to  him. 
A  periodic  scanning  of  variojas  education  magazines,  especially  those 
directed  toward  the  area  of  the  soc^ial  sciences ,  will  often  yield  new  and 
useful  soufces  of  materials . 

Bibliographies  of  Materials  ^ 

"Educator's  Guide  to  Free  Films '\  $9.50         *        .  .  • 

'^Educator's  Guide  to -Free  Filmstrips ,  '$7.C0  "  * 

L  ^ 

"Educator  §  Guide  to  Free  Tapes)  Scripts,  and  Transcriptions",  $6.75  ^ 

All  three'are  available  from  Educator *s  Progress  Service,  Randolph  , 
Wisconsin  53956  *^ 

"Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education",  Southwestern 

Monographs,  Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Cinbinnatl,  Ohio  45227 


Printed  Material  , 
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1 AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Dept . 
815  Sixteenth  Street;  N.^. 
Washington,  b.C. 20006 

2  .    American  Banker's  Association  ^ 
Banking  Education^ Committee 
90  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York,  iJ^lG  '      (Also  contact  your  local  bank) 
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Educational  Services  Director 
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Detroit,  Michigan  48202 


4  .    The  Brookings  Institute 

1775  Massachusetts  Ave,,  N.W. 
Washington  D.C.  20036, 

» 

^  5  .    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
1615  H.  Street,  N.W.      ,  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

^6 .    The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  System 
Rockefeller  Center 

1254  Avenue  of  the  Americas  at  50th  St. 
New  York^  New  York  l<f020 

7  .    Committee  for  Economid  Development , 
Publications  Division  ^ 
4  77  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,. New  York  10022 

8 .  ^  Consumers  League  of  Ohio  ' 
940  Engineers  Building^ 
ClevQland^Ohio  44114 

,  ^  /  ,  

9      Council  on  Consumer  Information 

156  Gwynn  Hail,  University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201 

f 

10.    Curriculum  Resources  ,  Inc. 
1515  West  Lake  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  -55408 


T 
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11 .    Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc. 
Educational  Service  Bureau 
P.Q.  Box  300 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  ^08540 

12  .    'E.J.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Co, 

Public  Relations  Department 
^  Wilmington,  Delaware    19898  » 

13  .    Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
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Atlanta 

109  Marietta  Street  30303 
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Cleveland 

Ea^t  6th  Street  and  Superior  Ave.  44101 


Minneapolis   ^  ' 
73  South  Fifth  Street  55440 

33  Lll?'erty  Street  10045 

t 
t 

I 

Phil^^d^lphia 

925  Chestnut  Strfeet  .  19101 
Richinond 

9th  afnd  Franklin  Streets  23213 


St.  iMis  I 

P.O.  BOX  442  63166  V. 
These  banks  have  varied  offerings  and  periodical  materlalB-. 

14.  Federal  Reserve  System 

Board  oV  Governors  , 
Washiniton  D.C .  20551  -  .  " 

15.  Ins titute\of  Life  Insurance 
27.7  Park  W venue  *    '  ,. 
NewYork\  New  York  10017 
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Ohio  University  "  * 
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Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  -  ^ 

381  ParkAveaue,  South 
New-York /New  York,  lOOli 

Republic  Steel  Corporation 
Public  Affairs  Department 
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26  .    Service  Center  for  the  Teachers  of  History 
Department  470 
6cr  Fifth  Avenue 
NewTork,  New  York  10011. 

27 .    Southwestern  Monographs 

Southwestern  Publishing  Co, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45227 

78  .  ^  Tax  Foundation,  IncT 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza  ^ 
New  York,  New  York  10020 


^  29      The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
411  East  70th  Street 
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30.  "  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Superintendent  of  Documents,' 
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^    \    ■  .  ■ 

INTRODUCTION 

/         ►  /  '     ^  ^    ,    ^  ^ 

The  role  of  dlstrlbutloh  in  the  American  economic  system  is  a  very 

important  one.  Very  often,  our  economic  system  is  referred  to  as  af  market 

system .  So  that  the  distriiDUtive  education  student  can  better  understand 

the -importance  of  distribution  in  our  economic  system,  a  basic  introduction 

to  the  study  of  economics  is  of  primary  importance. 

.  Through  this  introductory  course,  it  is  hoped  that  the  distributive 

education- student -Will  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  Intricate  worJdngs  of 

our  economic  sys'tem,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  accomplishments 

of  this  system  during  the  history  of  our  nation .  By  comparing  our  system 

with  other  economic  systems,  we  canvSupport  the  theory  that  ours,  even 

with  its  shortcomings ,  is  the  best  eccaioiplc  system  in  operation  in  the 

world  today.  !  ^ 

This  course  is  not  meant  to  be  a  complete  study  of  the  field  of 

economics,  but  rather  a  very  basic  introduction  to  the  subject.  It  is 

hoped  that  through  this  introduction,  many  students  will  become  Interested 

in  economics  and  i^^ue  further  studies  in  this  area . 
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I.  SCARCITY:  THE  BASIC  PROBLEM  OP  ECONOMICS 
Main's  wants  are  unUmited,  but  thare  Is,  a  limit  to  the  means  available  to 
satisfy  these  vj^nts.  ^'hls  brings  about  the  problem  of  scarcity.  It  must  be 
decided  whlch'of  these  wants  will  be  fulfilled,  and  which  will  be  put  aside,  * 
either  temporarily  or  p^manently* 

Each  of  you  deal  with  the  economic  problem  of  scarcity  almost  every  day 
of  your  life.  As  art  example,  you  may  decide  you  want  "mag  wheels"  for  your 
car.  However,  when  you  consider  the  cost,  you  think  of  all  of  the  other  thlligs 
you  want  —  that  new  sport  coat  you  saw  the  other  day  in  the  store,  money  for 
a  big  dste  coming  up  next  weekend,  tickets  for  the  homecoming  dance,  and 
probably  many,  many  other  things  4  It  is  up  to  you  to  decide  where  you  will 
spend  your  money,  or  in  other  words ,  which  of  your  wants  you  will  fulfill  and 
which  will  be  put  aside,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  This,  in  a  simplified 
form,  is  dealing  with  the  economic  problem  of  scarcity.  This  id  basically 
what  economics  is  9II  about. 

Man's  wants  are  based^pn  necessity,  comfort  and  pleasure.  As  an 
example,  some  form  of  shelter  is  necessary  to  ^11  of  us  if  we  are  going  to 
stay  alive. 


\ 


tf0 


NECESSITY 


A  crude  tenjt  made  of  tree  limbs  and  animal'  skins  would  probably  provide 
enough  shelter  to  keep  us  alive.  However,  it  would  probably  do  little  more  than 
that.   Most  of  us  certainly  want  more  than  this  for  a  shelter.   We  want  to  go 
beyond  the  level  of  necessity.  '      .  ^ 


COMFORT 

Most  of  us  today  want  a  home  that  is -comfortably  made  with  electricity,, 
heat,,  and  furniture,  'We  want  a  shelter  that  will  not  only  k^ep  us  alive,  but  \ 
one  that  will  be  comfortable  as  well. 

There- are  many  pebple  who  are  qui te^ satisfied  with  a  home  similar  to  the 
dne  above.  However,  most  people  todpy  want  a  shelter  that  provides  more  than 
basic  comfort . 
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Within  our  comfortable  shelter,  most  of  us  would  like  to  have  some  of  those 
<  .  *- 

things  that  give  us  pleasure!   We  have  TV  sets,  stereos,  paintings,  pool  tables, 
musical  instruments,  and  beautiful  furnishings  •   a'hese  are  just  a  few  pf  the  items 
that  may  bring  us  pleasure. 

These  same  three  levels  ^  necessity,  comfort,- and  pleasure  -  apply  to  the 
other  things  we  buy  in  our  day-to-day  living  such      the  food  thdt  we  eat  and 
thg  clothes  that  we  Wear. 


•  HUMAN  WANTS  VARY 
Not  everyone  w^nW^xactly  the  same  things' in- life.  Onp  family  might  . 
like^to  travel  extensively  each  year  and  live  in  a  very  modest  home.  Another 
family  may  choose  to  buy  a  new  car  every  year,  while  their  neighbors  would 


rather  drive  a  nine-year  old  car  but  have  beautiful  paintings  in  their  hom?. 
Different  people  place  different  values  on  the  items  that  are  available  in  our 
economy.  .  '  *  -  .  , 

Furthermore,  an  individpars  wants  change  as  he  goes  through  life.  Your 
wants  five  or  ten  years  from  now  will  undoubtedly  be  quite  different  from  your 
wants  today.  Individuals  change  and  the  world  changes.  So,  our  wants  are 
not  only  unlimited,  but  many  of  them  are  also  constantly  changing.  There 
will  always  be  a  never-ending  list  of  human  wants.  Thus,  the  problem  of 
scarcity  will  always  be  with  us . 

♦ 

SATISFYING  HUMAN  WANTS 
Human  wants,  of  a  material  nature,  are  satisfied  with  goods  and  services 
In  economics ,  anything  that  people  buy  falls  Into  the.  category  of  either  goods 
or  aorvic^ft^ 
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GOODS 


A  man's  shirt,  a  quart  of  milk,  an  oil  painting,  an  automobile,  a  loaf  of 

•to    '  "  * 

bread  all  of  these  items  and  thousands  more  are  classified  as  goods.  They 
are  tangible  items  that  we  can  observe  with  one  or  more  of  our  five  senses. 


\ 


SERVICES 


Services  are  intangible  items  that  we  buy  to  satisfy  certain  of  our  wants 
A  motor  tune-yp  on  your  car,  a  vacation  on  a  jet  airliner,  or  a  movie^are  all 
services  that  we  may  buy  to  satisfy  certain  of  our  human  wants.  „ 


/O 


FOUR  TYPES *OF  GOODS    '   *  -    *  ' 

'*  •  -  * 

All  goods  can  be  classified  in  four  categories: 

r  .  ^ 

Free  Goods  -  Anything  that  satisfies  human  wants  and  that  can  be  gotten 

without  any  particular  effort  being  made.  Examples  would 

include  sunshine  and  air.  v 

>  - 

Economic  Goods  -  Anything  capable  of  satisfying  human  wants,  but  available 
only  with  human  effort.  AlmcBt  all  goods  are  economic  goods 
since  they  require  some  human  effort,  either  in  producing  them 
or  transporting  them  to  the  place  where  they  will  be  used. 

Consumer  Goods  -  These  are  goods  used  directly  by  the  consumer  to  .satisfy 
hlB  personal  wants . 

Capital  Goods  -  Any  goods  that  are  used  to  produce  other  goods .  This  would 
Inblude  such  things  as  machinery  in  a  factory  pr  a  tractor  on 
a  farm.  •  ^ 

.  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  .     '  ' 

Our  economic  resources,  that  is,  our  means  of  prodXicing^ economic  goods, 

"^"^  - 

'are  limited,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier.  These  econorhic  resources  include: 

»  •  .         '  *^ 

Natural  Resources  -  Things  provided  by  nature  such  as  land,  minerals,  forests, 
and  water. 

Human  Resources  -  The  skills  and  abilities  of  the  people  whb.make  up  tHe 

wprklng  force .  *  ^ 

Capital  Resources  -Anything  that  is  used  by  man  to  produce  other  goods  such  as 

machinery,  tools,  shopping  centers^  factories, -and  office  buildings. 
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As  we  menUoned  previously  while  human  wants  have  no  Hihlt,  economic 
resources  are. definitely  limited.  No  nation,  including  the.Uillfed  States/has 
enough  economic  resources  to  produce  all  of  the  goods  and  services  wanted  by 
the  people.  The  problem  of  scarcity  will  always  be  with  us.  ^ 


11.   MEETING  THE  SCARCITY.  PROBLEM 
There  are  faur  tjuestipns  that  must  be  answered  by  an  economy  in  dealing 
with  the  scarcity  problem, 

1 .    What  shall  be  produced?  ' 


When  resources  are  used  for  one  purpose,  they  obviously  cannot  be  used 


for  another.  If  land  is  used^^o^arming  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  building  site  for 
a  factory.   Machines  used  to  manufacture  tanks  q^: fighter  planejB  cannot  be  used 
at  the  same  time  to  make  refriLgera'tors  or  dishwashers In  other  words,  the 
economy  has  to  give  up  some  items  in  order  to  produce  other  items .  So  the 
question  must  be  answered:  What  items  shall  be  produced?  ' 
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Almost  any  product  can  be  produced  by  using  several  different  combinations 
of  resources.'  As  an  example,  furniture  could  be  made  by  an  indiviJiual  lasing  hand 
tools  and. making  the  individual  piece  of  furniture  by  himself.  Or,       could  use 
several  men  using  hand  tools  with  each  working  on  a  particular  part  of  the 
furniture  in  an  assembly  line  operation.  Another  possibility  would  be  to  have 
the  furniture  made  almost  completely  by  machines  with  little  hand  work- being 

'  done .  .  " 

Such  endless  combinations  of  resources  are  avaiiable  to  produce  practically 

""every  product  you  can  think  of.  It  is  obviously  very  involved  when  the  economy 
answers  the  question:  How  shall  the  gSjpds  be  produced? 


10. 

\ 

3.    HowWch  can  be  produced? 

Since  our  economic  resources  are  limited,  there  must  b^sotpe  planning 
as  to  how  much  of  them  we  Will  use  at  a  particular  time. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  that  must  be  maintainedAn  determining  how 
much  should  be  produced.  If  we  do  not  produce  enough ,  we  are  wasting  valuable 
economic  resources.   On  the  other  hand,  if  ^e  produce  too  much,  we  oVerr 
expend  Qur  resources  and  soon  find  ourselves  running  out  of  particular  items. 
An  example  of ''this  can  be  found  right  here  in  the  United  States  where,  for  so* 

.  many  years,  we  went  on  using  our  natural  resources  without  any  thought  to 
the  future.  Now  we  realize  that  we  are  running  out  of  many  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  we  are  planning  the  use  of  those  remaining  much  more  care- 
fully.  It  is  obvious  that  an  economy  has  to  plan  very  carefully  to  answer  the 

/  qwstlon:  How  much  can  be  produced?  '  -  r 
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4  .    For  whom  will  the  goods  -be" produced? 


This  is  really  a  question  of  how  the  money  income  i^  an  economy  should 
be  distributed,  for  it  is  the  person  who  has  the  money  to  buy  the  goods  who  gets 

4 

what  he  wants.  i  '  . 

The  skills  and  abilftles  a  person  possesses  has  a  particular  value  in  his 
civilization.   If  he  has  great  ability,  or  many  skills,  and  they  are  valued  highly, 
he  will  receive  a  high  income.   If  he  has  little  ability  or  few  skills,  and  they 
"are  not  valued  very  highly,  he  will  receive  little  income.  The  amount  of  income 
different  groups  of  people  can  command  in  an  economy  determines  for  whom  the 
goods  will  be  produced.  .  ^  . 


Of  course,  in  some  cases,  action  by  the  goveri^ment  can  bring  about  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  income.   This  will  be  discussed  later. 
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m.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  AN  ECONOMY 
Practicadly  every  Item  that  we  use  in  our  daily  lives  to  satisfy,  our  economic 
wants  is  made  for  us  by  someone  else.  Think  about  the  many  different  items 
you  use  every  day.  How  many  of  them  were  made  by  you  or  members  of  your 
family?  Your  food?  Your  clothing?  The  furniture  in  your  home?  It  is  likie'ly 
that  most^  if  npt  all  of  these  items  were  produced  for  you  by  someone  else. 
Production  is  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  an  economic  system. 

Pur  economic  resources  arc^fiaUed  the  faci^rs  of  production.  In  discussing 
production,  we  break  these  economic  resources  down  into  four  groups  or  factors. 
Each  plays  an  important  role  in  production.  The  four  factors  of  p^roduction  ^re: 

1 ,  Land 

2,  Labor  '  \^ 

^  3,    Capital  •    '  ^ 

4 ,  Entrepreneurship 
Let*s  examine  each  of  these  factors  in  a  little  more  detail. 
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.  LAND 

When  we  talk  about  land  ^s  a  factor  of  production  we  include  not  only  land 
used  for  farming  or  for  building  sites  for  factories  or  shopptfig  centers ,  but  all 
of  our  natural  resources.  We  also  include  rivers ^  lakes ^  oceans  and  all  of  our 
wildlife  in  the  natural  resources  category,  ^  ^ 

IB  "  ^ 

/> 


'      '  '  13.^ 

A  great  percentage  of  the  items  wc  use  are  mode,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  our  natural  resources .   Paper  is  mode  from.  wood.   Sorrie  clothing  is  made  from 
cotton  or  wooK  Consider  all  of  the  metal  used  in  an  automobile,  not  {o  mention 
the  gasoline  to  run  it\-  All  of  these  things'^have  their  origin  in  natural  resources  . 

Since  "land*;  is  used  to  designate  all  of , the  natural, resources  used  in 
production,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  such  an  important  factor  of  production. 


The  labor  factor  of  production  includes  all  human  effor+  used  in  the  production 
of  goods.  Th|^  includes  mental  as  well  as  physical  effort*   Labor  includes  the  man 
who  designs  the  automobile,  as  well  as  the  man  Working  on  the  production  line 
pitting  t\)e  car  together.   It  includes  the  farmer  who  grows  our  f^od  products  as 
well  as  the  woman  who  proofes^es  the  food  in  preparation  for  shipment  to  our 
g^cery  stores.   Labor  is  a  very  valuable  factor  of  production. 


.     14.  • 

•     ,  CAPITAL  • 

To  the  average  person,  the  term  "capitar'  refers  tathe  money  he  has»  How- 
ever/ when  the  economist  is  talking  .about  "capital",  in  reference  to  production, 
he  means  something  quite  different.  To  him,  the  term  "capital"  refers  to  all  man- 
.  made  things  that  are  used  in  the  production  of  other  goods  and  services  ♦  By  this 
definition,  a  hoe,  a  punch  pjcess,  a  typewriter,  a  factory,  and  an  electronic  com- 
puter are  all  capital* 

The  economist  further  classifte's  capital  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Let's  look 
at  some  of  these  classifications* 

*  .4 

CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  CAWTAL 

Fixed  Capital  -  Some  capital  goods  last  for  many  years  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  agedn  in  the  production  of  other  goods  ♦  Such  items  are  called  fixed 
capital  and  include  buildings,  machinery,  ^trucks,  tools  and  office  eqxiipment* 

Circulating  Capital  -  Some  capital  goods  are  used  up  completely  or  changed 
, during- the  production  process.  These  are  classified  as  circulating  capital  and 
include  such  things  as  office  supplies,  coal,  gasoline,  and  most  raw  materials. 

Private  Capital  -  Another  way  of  classifying  capital  is  according  to  Its 
ownership.  Capital  goods  bwned  and  controlled  by  business  firms  or  Individuals, 
and  used  by  them  for  production,  are  called  private  capital. 

Public  Capital  •  Capital  goods  owned  by  a  government  but  used  for  public 
purposes  are  called  public  capital.  This  would  Include  highways,  bridges, 
rivers,  and  pxiblic  schools. 
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ENTREPRlSNEURSHIP 
The  fourth  factor  of  production  is  entrepreneurship.  This  factor  includes 
those  people  who  initiate  the  whole  production  process  and  assume  the  financial 
risks  involved.  It  is  up  to  these  people  to  combine  economic  resources  into  a 
production  unit,  make  all  of  the  major  decisions  as  to  h6w  these  resources  can 
be  most  effectively  used,  and  risk  their,  money  on  the  venture.  The  entrepreneur 
is  the  indi vidua!  who  gets  the. production  process  started,  and  keeps  it  operating 
effectively. 


PRODUCTION  IS  THE  CREATION  OF  UTILITY 
Production-takes  raw  materials  and  changes  their  form  so  that  they.become 
goods  that  will  be  useful  to  human  beings.  As  an  example,  the  wool  on  a  sheep 
is  of  no  use  to  human  beings.  It  is  only  when  the  sheep  is  sheared,  the  wool  is 
processed  and  made  into  cloth,  and  the  cloth  made  into  a  coat  that  the  w<k)l  has 
bccome-useful  to  us.  When  this  is  done,  we  say  that  production  has  created 
utility. 

One  type  of  utility  added  by  production  is  form  utility.  That  is,  the  form 
of  the  raVJr  material  is  changed  into  a  form  that  is  usefvl  to  us. 

A  second  utility  added  by  production  is  time  utility.  The  product  is  produced 
by  the  manufacturer  at  a  time  when  the  product -is  demanded  by  the  public. 

We  will  discuss  utility  further  in  a  later  section. 
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IV.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MARI^TING  IN  AN  ECONOMY 


Selling 


Transporting 


tr-  •  .Buying 
Financing  ,    ^  ^ 

Marketin^concems  itself  with  all  of  the  activities  involved  in  transporting, 
storing,  and  sdlling  good*)  urtQ  services^ in  an  economy. 

.  From  the  economist's  point-of-view,  there  are  seven  basic  functions  of  the 
marketing  process.  We  will  take  a  brief  look  at  each  of  these  functions. 
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SEVEN  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MARKETING  PROCESS 

1 .    Selling  -.  This  function  Includes  all  those  activities  that  help  create  a  demand 

*  3  •  • 

'  '  for  the  product.  Both  personal. and  non- personal  selling  are 

.  '  \  •    ■  • 

Included.  '  . 

.  i  '  *  • 

•  °    <,  '         '  •  . 

2h  Buying  -  The  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  all  other  middlemen  must  buy  goods 

"        '  ft  ' 

,v  a  that  Will  sell  to  tiie  ultimate  consumer. 

3.  .Aasemblin'g  -  Different  goods  are, produced  In  different  parts  of  the  world.  One 
"      \     ^         of  the  functions  of  marketing  Is  to  bring  all  of^these  goods  to^iether 

V\-    ^     /  '  . 

^  .         'In  places  where  they  may  be  sold. 

4.  S^oylnq  -  Some  goods  are  produced  seasonally,  but  sold  the  year  round.  Others 
,    may  be  produced  year  round,  but  sell  on  a  very  seaaional  basis. 

It  Is  obvious  that  all  of  the  different  Items  purchased  by  a  retailer 
.  ^  cannot  come  in  exactly  as  they  are  needed.  Therefore,  the  goods 

.  must  be  stored  until  the  consumer  is  ready  to  buy  them. 
'         leans  poninq  -  Another  function  of  marketing  is  to  transport  the  goods  from  the 
^  \  points  of  prodiactlon  to  the  points  where  they  may  be  offered  for 


/  sale  to  the  consumer. 


6.  tPackaqlng  ^  The  function  of  packaging  can  serve  tvjo  purposes .  The  first,,  of 
'  [  ,  '  cpurse,  is  to  provide  the  consumer  with  goo^  in  a  form  that  is 

*  .  .         ^  safe,  ecohomlcal,  and  convenient  for  him  to  handle/  Secondly, 

In  this  day  of  self-service,  packaging  can  play  an  important  role 
.  .  .  in  selling  the  product. 

7. ^  Risk-Takinq  -  Throughout  the  entire  mai*;eting  process,  those  Involved  take 

*  .  financial  risks,  •  Goods  may  be  stolen  or  destroyed.-  Styles  change 
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quickly  and  some  gcx:)ds  lose  their  value. ,  General  price  levels  may 
also  change  quicldy.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  those  involved 
in  marketing  may  lose  money  ^  /  ' 


DISTRIBUTION  ADDS  UTILITY  TO  GOODS 
•  « 

We  mentioned  earlier  that  production  Mded  form  and  time  utility'  to  goods  • 

T 

From  the  seven  functions  of  marketing,  it  is  easjf^to  see  that  distribution  also 

adds  certain  utilities  to  goods .  These  would  Include:  > '  • 

e  Place  Utility  -  Those  involved  In  distribution  must  see 

#  that  goods  are  at  a  place  where  the  consumer  wants  to 

•J 

buy  them  ,       '         '  .1 
Time  Utility  -  We* said  earlier  that  production  add^time 
utility  to  goods  by  producing  the  goods  in  time  to  meet 
the  consumer  demand «  Distribution  also  addi  time  utility 
^  by  having  them  ready  for  sale  at  the  time  the  consumer 
'wants  them. 

Possession  Utility  -  It  is  also  up  to  those  involved  in 
distribution  to  see  that  the  goods  arJ  sold  to  the  consumer.;^ 
Until  the  consumer  possesses  the  goods,  they  are  not 
satisfying  human  wants. 

i 
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THE  COST  OF  MARKETING 
While  the  cost  of  marketing  varies  from  one  type  of  goods  to  another,  it  is 
usually  figured  that  on  the  average  distribution  costs  make  up  about  one-half  of 
the  retail  price  of  consumer  goods.  Considering  all  of  t|he  functions  included  in 

the  marketing  process  ^this  is  not  too  great  a  cost. 

■* 

Those  involved  in  marketing  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  reduce  costs. ^ 
Many  new  methods  of  distribution  have  been  attempted  and  some  of  the  functions 
of  marketing  have  been  shifted  from  one  middleman  to  another.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  it  has  been  found  that  none  of  the  functions  of  marketing  can.  be  completely 
-  eliminated,  so  the  cost  of  the  functions  were  mferely  shifted  from  one  middleman  to 
another.  Thus,  final' costs  have  been  redu^^ed  very  little. 

ThI  basic  Vay  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  is  to  find  more  efficientvways 
in  which  to  perform  the  mgirketing  functions.  As  examples,  vending  nfechines  are" 
being  used  to  sell  more  goods,  self^-service  is  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and 
grocery  stores  are  selling  more  and  more  non-food  items,  thus  increasing^  the  size 
of  their  average  sale.     ^  •  T 

CONSUMER  DEMANDS  AND  MARKETING  COSTS 
While  those  ihvoive^  in  marketing  are  constantly  seeking  new  ways  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  distribution,  the  consumer  may  demand  certain  services  that 
are  less  efficient  and  thus^drive  the  marketing  costs  still  higher.  Grocery  stores 
in  several  areas  of  our  country  have  experienced  this  problem  during  the  past 
several  years. 


J/ 
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It  has  become *the  custom  for  grocerf  stores  to  stay  open  longer  and  longer 
hours;  In  many  instances,  grocery  stores  are  now  open  almost  twice  as  many 
hours  as  they  wer6  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that  it  costs  money  to  operate 
these  extra  hours.  -There  are  mo:^e  eijiployees  needed,  and  extra  pay  for  Sundays  - 
and  holidays .  The  Increase  In  grocery  sales  during  this  sume  period  has  not  been 
enough  to  meet  these  Increased  costs.  Merely  because  a  grocery  store  is  open 
twice  as  many  hoxirs  as  before  does  not  mean  that  consumers  will  be  induced  to 
buy  twice  as  .many  groceries  ,  or  even  half  again  as  much.   People  can  eat  Just  ^ 

mi 

SO  much  food,  and  no  more.  •  * 

Yet,  the  public. demands  these  longer  hours,  so  prices  have  been  increased 
to  cover  the  additional  expense  involved.       *  -  .  . 
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V.  THE  GR0S5  NATIONAL  .PRODtJCT  - 
The  gross  national  product  (GNP)  Is  the  output  of  all  goods  and  services 
for  a  given  year  by  an  economy,  and  valued  at  current  market  prices •  ^JThe^NP 
is  probably  the  most  important  measure  that  can  be  used  in  judging  the  performance 
of  an  economy. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  the  GNP  is  used,  iet*s  use  the  United  States 
as  an  example.  In  1850,  th^ population  of  our  country  was  approximately  23  million^ 
and  our  gross  national,  product  was  twelve  billion  dollars.  By  l^'SS,  our  populal^ion 
had  increased  to  165  million,  and  our  GNP  to  320  billion  dollars.  Thus,  while 
our  population  increased  700%,  our  GNP^increased  2700%.  fey  projecting  such 
growth  into  the  future,  it  is  now  estimated  that  by  1975,  our  population  wiH  reach- 
215  Hiilllon,  and  our  GNP  will  climb  to  39fir  billion  dollars .  '  ^ 

Economists  use  the  gross  national  product  figure  in  many  different  ways. 
This  very  simpUfied  explanation  of  a  very  compllcated-«*4>ject  is  meant  only  to 
give  you  a  very  basic  idea  of  what  the  gross  national  product  \s ,  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  economist . 
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VI.  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY  ANp  DEMAND  - 
There  Is  probably  no  economic  principle  "that  is  referred  to  more  often  by  the 
general  public  than  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
^  functioning  of  our  own  economic  system,  it  is  important  that  we  become  familiar, 
with  this  principle .  * 

In  speaking  of  the  law  oj  supply  and  demand,  the  demand  curve  represents  ^ 
the  varying  amounts  of  a  certain  product  that  consumers  will  buy  at  various  prices. 
The  supply  curve  represents  the  amount  of  that  product  that  wiU  be  produced  and 
offered  for  sale  at  various  prices.  The  point  at  which  the  two  curves  intersect 
indicates  the  price  at  which  the  product  will  be  sold  under  normal  conditions . 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  this  principle  is  to  work  through  an 
example,  so  let's  take  a  look  at  one. 
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THE  SUPPI-Y  AND  DEMAND  GRAPH  FOR  COFFEE  * 

^Supply 


\ 


Demand 


\ 


II  21  31  40  SO  SO  70  10  10  100  110 
Quantity  of  Coffee  (thousands  of  pounds) 

1 The  scale  to  the  left  of  the  graph  Indicates  the  various  prices  at.whlch  a 
pound  of  coffee  might  sell. 
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2 .  The  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  graph  indicates  thte  various  amounts  of  coffee 
that  might  be^offered  for  sale  and  purchased. 

3 .  The  supply  curve  slopes  upward  to  the  right,  indicating  that  the  higher  the 
price,  the  more  coffee  that  Will  bfe  produced  and  offered  for  sale. 

4 .  The  demand  curve  slopes  downward  to  the  right  ,  indicating  that  the* lower 
the  price,  the  more  coffee  that  will-be  purchased. 

5.  The  point  at'which  the  twp  lines  intersect  indicates  the  point  at  which  supply 
and  demand  are  equal.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  price  and  the  amount 
produced  would  normally  be  set .     • /• 
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«M  a\lMviS^         CHANGES  IN  DEMAND  FOR  A  PRODUCT 

Let' 3  use  our  same  chart  now  to  see  what  happins  when  there  is  a  change 
t       .  ^  •  .  '\X 

in  demand  without  a  change  in  supply.  ^  ^  ^ 

SUPPLY 


^-NEW  DEMAND  I 
ORIGINAL  DEMAND 
NEW  DEMAND  2 


II  20  it  M  SO  68  70  10  91  IN  1*10 
.Quantity  of  Coffee  ^thousands  of  pounds) 

^    I  '  ^  * 

1  •    The  New  Demand  curve  number  1  indicates  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 

/  •  .  . 

coffee •   Note  that  this  causes  the  price  of  coffee  to  increase  from  $.70  to 

$  .80  per  pound  and  the  quantity  of  coffee  increases  from  50  thousand  to  almost 

* 

60  thousand  pounds '  . 
2,    New  Demand  curve  number  2  indicates  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  coffee. 
This  causes  the  price  oi^coffee  to  decrease  from  $.70  to  $.60  per  pound,  and 
the  quantity  of  coffeie  decreases  from  50  thousand  to  40  thousand  pounds . 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  A  PRODUCT 
.  We  can  use  our  same  chart  once  more  to  see  what  happens  when  there  is  a 


change  in  the  supply  of  a  product. 


^  NEW  SUPPLY'  1 

ORIGINAL  SUPPLY 

"  NEW  SUPPLY  2 


JUS  »*«  50  SO  70  80  Si  100  110 
Quantity  of  Coffee  ( thousands  of'^  pounds) 

1 .  The  new  SUppiy  curve  number  1  indicates  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  coffee 
offered  for  sale.   This  causes  the  price  of  coffee  to  increase  from  $.70  to  $.80 
per  pound,  and  the  quantity  of  coffee  decreases  from  50  thousand  to  less  than 

^  4 

40  thousand  pounds  .  * 

2,  ^  New  supply  curve  number  2  in^dicates  an  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  coffee 

.  offered  (or  sale.^When  this  happens,  the  price  of  coffee  decreases  from  $.70 
to  almost  $.60  per  pound^and  tJie  quantity  of  coffee  increases  from  50  thousand 
to  60  thousand  pounds. 
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MANIPULATING  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


'Left  to  function  by  Itself,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  determine  the 
price  at  which  goods  are  sold.  However,  there  are  ways  by  which  produce^, 
consumers  and  the  government  can  affect  this  principle . 

We  saw  that  when  the  supply  of  good^  decreased,  the  price  of  the  goods 


rose.  Recently,  many  farmers  have  made  an  effort  to  limit  the  supply  of  certain 
farm  products  by  wltiiholding  them  from  the  market.  In  doing  so,  they  hope  to 


force  the  price  of  these  items  up. 

Consumer  groups  have  attempted  to. bring  the  price  of  certain  Items  down 
by  boycotting  the  purchase  of  these  items,  In^  this  case,  they  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  these  items,  and  thus  force  the  prices  downward. 

There  are  also  times  when  the  government  feels  that  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  prlce^of  particular  goods  at  a  higher  lever  than  that  which^normal 
supply  and  demand  operation  would  produce.  This  is  often  the  case' with  farm 
products ,  The  following  graph,  will  best  demonstrate  how  this  works , 
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GOVERNMENT  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


27. 


01  02 


Line  D  represents  the  demand  for  this  parUcular  product.  For  the  sake  of 
this  illustration,  let's  assume  that  it  does  not  vary. 

Line  S  represents  the  original  supply  of  this  product,  and  Line  81  represents 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  product.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was 
allowed  to  operate  naturally,  this  increased  supply  would  cause  the  price  to  drop 
from  PI  to  P2 .  The  quantity  pruchased  would  increa^se  from  Ql  to  02.  Thus  the 
decrease  in  price  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  Increase  in  quantity, '  and  the 

producer  loses.  ^ 

We  shall  assume  that  the  govemmait  wants  to  maintain  the  price  for  this 
product  at  Pi .  To  do  this,  they  would  create  an  artificial  demand  for  this  product 
at  point  A.  This  increased  quantity  is  represented  by  Une  Q3 .  Real  demand, 
however,  remains  at  Ql .  The  difference  in  quantity  between  Ql  Cd  Q3  represents 
the  surplus  of  this  particular  item.  This  quantity  is  usually  taken  by  the  government 
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vn.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 'PROBLEM  OF  SCARCITY 


As  was  mentioned  earlier,  scarcity  is  the  basic  problem  of  all  economics. 
A,que8Uon  that  should  be  of  Interest  to  us  then,  is  how  our  own  country  deals  with 
the  proBlem  of  scarcity. 

Wjlile  the  market  system  is  the  basic  method  we  use  in  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  scarcity,  tradition  and  government  regulations  also  enter  into  the  picture. 

In  discussing  how  the  tJnlted  States  deals  with  the  scarcity  problem,  we  will 
actually  be  describing  the  economic  system  of  our  country,  for  the  way  in  which 
a  government  meets  the  scarcity  problem  deterttiinea  tha^  country's  economic  system. 

Let  us  first  briefly  discuss  the  roles  of  tradition  and  government  regulation 
in  our  economy  and  then^go  on  to  the  market  system. 

TRADITION  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY 

I 

Even  though  life  in  ti»e  United  States  today  is  much  different  than  it  was 
fifty  or  even  twenty-fiv^  years  ago,  tradition  sUll  exerts  its  Influence  on  our 
economic  syttem. 

The  outstanding  examples  of  this  influence  of  tradiUon  are  thj  economic  ^ 
activities  associated  with  the  celebration  of  our  holidays.  Imagine  the  effect  on 
the  clotiilng  industry  If  ^Amertcans^^jJeclded  that  it  was  no  longer  important  to"  buy 
new  spring" clothes  for  th*  Easter  Parage.  And  what  about  the  turkey  prtducers  if 

28. 
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Americans  decided  to  stop  serving  turkey  for  their  Thanksgiving  feasts  ?  And  of 
course/  all  of  the  traditions  of  Christmas  in  our  country  exert  tremendous  influence 
on  our  economic  system If  you  doubt  this,  just  look  at  a  sales  graph  for  the 
retail  stores  in  your  city  and  note  the  hlg^  peaks  immediately  preceding  December 
25th.  '  '  ^ 

It  is  apparent  that  even  in  this  Jet-age  tradition  plays  a  small  but  important 
role  in  the  operation  of  our  economic  system,  ' 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY 
Through  our  elected  representatives!^  We  have  brought  about  many  govemmentai 
limits  on  our  economic  activities'.  Local;  'slate,  and  national  governments  collect 
taxes  from  the  public  to  pay  for  many  public  activities  such  as  road  building/  school 
Operations  and  the  national  defense. 

There-are  many  laws  that  give  the  federal  government  the  power  to  control/ 
to  some  extent,  the  agricultural  activities  of  our  economy.  Price  supports,  stock- 
piling  of  certain  items ,  and  other  such  practices  all  exert  an  influence  on  our 
economy.  ^ 

^  Many  laws  have  been  passed  to  protect  the  general  public,  or  particular 
interests  in  our  country.  The  Federal  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act  sets  basic  minimum 
standards  for  foods  and  drugs  offered. for  sale.  Certain  tariffs  and  Import  laws 
restrict  freedom  in  trading  with  foreign  countries  in  order  to  protect  U.S. 

interests.  ^'  ^. 

>: 

These,  and  many  other  government  regulations,  exert  their  influence  on  the 

^  •  "* 

operations  of  our  economic  system , 
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-^THE  MARKET  SYSTEM.IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V 

While  tradition  and  governmental  actions  exert  their  Influence  on  oxir  economic 
sjrstem,  the  principle  method  used  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  scarcity  problem 
is  our  market  system.  Under  the  market  system,  the  "what,"  •Tiow,"  "how  much/* 
and  "for  whom, "  questions  are  answered  by  the  buying  and  selling  decisions  made 
by  the  people  themselves . 

Our  market  system  allows  any  person  in  tiie  economy  to  offer  for  sale  in  the 
market  anything  he  wishes,  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Further,  the  buyer  i§ 
free  to  select  anything  he  wishes  from  among  the  wide  variety  of  goods  offered. ' 
for  sale,  within  the  limits  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

H    Sellers  of  goods  and  services  in  the  United  States  may  set  their  own  prices, 
being  constantly  aware  that  buyers  are  free  to  buy  o'r  not  to  buy  as  they  see  fit.  A 
producer  of  men*s  shirts  could,  for  example,  decide  to  price  his  shirts  at  twenty- 
five  dollars.  It  would  be  up  to  the  buyers  then,  to  determine  whether  his  shirts 
were  worth  twenty-five  dollars  to  them.  -If  they  decided  not  to  buy,  the  producer 
would  have  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  shirts  to  a  point  where  enough  buyers  would  - 
purchase  them  that  he  could  operate  most  profitably.  Thus,  In  actuality,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  sets  the  prices  In  our  ecaiomy. 

free  enterprise  systetnsuch  as  ours ,  the  producer,  uses  the  factors  of  ^ 
'''  ptoducUon  In  any  comblnaUon  that^he  feels  wlU  be  moist  effective.  He  may  turn 
to  a  fully  atitomated  system  of  production,  he- may  use  an  assembly  line  In  his 
factory,  or  he  may  use  a  combination  of  these  systems  and  others. 

In  our  country,  the  seUer  ls  also  free  to  use  any  legal  marketing  method 
that  he  feels  wUl  be  most  effective.  He  may  decide  that  vending  jnachlnes  will 
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sell  his  product  best.  Or,  he  may  decide  that  a  self-service  operation  is  the  mostr 
efficient  method  for  him.  He  decides  how  much  he  needs  to  spend  on  sales  promo- 

tion,  and  what  areas  within  sales  promotion  will  do  the  Job  for  him  most  effectively 

> 

In  the  United  States,  thfe  producer  and  seller  are  constantly  seeking  the  most 
profitable  syst^  for  producing  and  marketing  their  goods .  Thus ,  the  profit  motive 
is  the  force  that  brings  about  constant  improvements  in  production  and  marketing 


methods . 
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.    •    THE  CIRCUIAR  FLOW  OF  INCOME 
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INDUSTRY  USES  l| 

LABOR  AND 
SERVICES 


/ 


LABOR  RECEIVES 
INCOME  FROM  INDUSTRY 


PROFITS  RETURN 
TO 

Industry (FOR 

FURTHER  TOUCriON 


INCOME  -IS  SPENT 

ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 


'      To  produce  goods  and  services ,  the  businesses  use  the  labor  and  services 
of  the  consumer.  For  this  labor  and  services,  the  consumer  rec61ves  money  from 
the  businesses  in  the  fqnp  of  salaries  or  wages.  On  the  other  haQ^e  ponsumer 
gives  money  to  the  businesses  .in  return  for^e  goods  and  services  they  receive 
from  them.  -  '  . 

Our  money,  then,  continuously  flows  in  a  circular  pattern  and  our  economy 

continues  to  operate . 


VIII .  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Economists  have  defined  vaclous  types  of  economic  systems  •  It  is  important 
that  we  examine  some  of  these  in  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  functioning 
of  our  own  system. 

In  the  following  pages  we  will  briefly  examine  Capitalism,  Socialism, 
Communism,  and  a(*  mixed  economy.,  V/e  will  compare^ each  of  these  systems  on 
a  variety  of  important  points  to  help  better  understand  the  functioning  of  each. 

i 

CAPITALISM 

r 

•  e 

\ 

The  political  system  of, a  country  that  is  under  capitalism  is  democratic  in 
nature.  There  are  free  elections  in^these  countries  and  the  majority  always  rxUes. 
Naturally,  there  are  two  or  more  active  poll^cal  parties. 

Under  capitalism,  the  Indlvlduai  Is  guaranteed  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
assembly,  etc.  He  Is  also  free  to  make  choices  In  his  life.  Including  that  of  how 
he  will  make  his  living.  Further,  there  must  be  guaranteed  protection  of  private, 
property.  •  • 

The  government's  role  In  business, under  pure  capitalism  is  very  limited.  It 
is  restricted  to  insuring  competition,  protecting  private -property,  and  preserving 
law  and  order.  .  *  - 
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One  very  important  aspect  of  capitalism  is  thatthe  individual  is  free  to  own 
capital,  and  to  use  this  capital  to  make  a  profit. 

Business  management  under  capitalism  is  free  to  bargain  for  labor  and  to  *. 
make  Its  own  decisions.  By  the  same  token,  workers  have  a  free  choice  of  the 
place  and  kind  of  work  they  do,  and  they  have  the  right  to  collective  bargaining . 

•  Competitive  markets  are  guaranteed  under  capitalism,  and  prices  are  set 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  "demand. 


SOCIALISM 
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Under  socialism,  the  polltifcal  system  and  the  role  of  the  Individual  In  the 
economy  are  very  much  the^same^as  under  capitalism 

k    .  The  government's  role  In  business  under  socialism  Is  very -Important,  for  the  ^ 
govemnicnt  owns  and  operates  the  major  Industries  of  the  country.  It  tikes  whatever^ 
action  It  feels  necessary  to  keep  the  economic  system  prosperous.  A  socialistic  . 
government  also  provides  a  very  broad  system  of  social  security  for  the  people. 

Where  privately  own^  business  Is  allowed  in  a  socialistic  economy,  the 
individual  seeks  to  make  a  profit.  Workers  In  government-owned  businesses  are 
encouraged  to  produce  more  for  the  economic  stability  of  their  cquntyr.  The 
Indl^dual  Is  paid  for  any  of  his  property  that  Is  nationalized. 

Under  socialism,  the  government  appoints  the  management  for  all  of  the 
natlonaUzed  businesses.  In  the  small,  privately-owned  businesses,  most  of  the 
control  Is  by  the  Individual  owner.  - 

For  the  most  part,  under  socialism,  prlc^  are  fixed  by  .the  government. '  There 
is  very  limited  competition,  except  In  the  case  of  small,  privately- owned  businesses 

,  .  ■  ft 
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Labdr  In  a  socialistic  state  has  a  free  choice  of  place  and  kind  of  work.  Some 
collective  bargaining  Is  also  permitted. 


V 

COMMUNISM         '  *       \    [  ' 

Under  commuftism,  the  government  is  a  dictatorship  wifh  only  one  part  in 

complete  control.  There  can  be  no  free  elegtions  and  all  rule  is  vested  in  the  , 

communist  party.  ^  . 

The  individual  in  a  communistic  state  had  no  guaranteed  rights.  To  oppose 

*  * 

the  government  usually  brings  either  exile  or  death. 

',A  communist  ^ijxvemment  controls  and  operates  the  entire  economy^  It  o^jis 

•  *■ 

all  capital  goods, and  sets  prices,  wages,  and  economic  goals.  The  government 
distributes  rev^rdls  to  those  who  are  successful,  and  punishes  those  who  air^  ^ 
unsuccessful.  \^  ^  ,  ^         ^  • 

The  basic  Incentive  under  communism  is  to  avoid  physical  punishment  or 
exile.  There  can  be  practically  n6  individual  ownership  of  private  property,  and 
almost  all  capital  is  nationalized.  ^ 

Under  communism^  govemmait  agents  plan  economic  production  completely.  ^ 
The  central  government  sets  and  maintains  §\ipply  and  demand,  and  controls  all 
distribution.  ^  »     .  ,     •         .  ^ 

Laborers  in  a  communistic  country  are  usually  forced  into  particular  jobs 
by  economic  necessity.  The  workers  must  maintain  prodqctlon  quotas  or  be  ' 
punished.  •  .    ,  -  :        t  ^ 
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THE  MKED  ECONOMY 

'  It  Is  extremely  difficult  today  to  find  a  pure  economic  system  In  operation . 
There  hove  been  many  attempts  to  set  up  such  pure  systems,  but  circumstances 
have  forced  deviations  from  these  systems.  Wars,  depressions,  labor  unrest, 
and  other  such  circumstances  force  governments  to  deviate  fipom  pure  economic 
systems.  « 

•  In  thfe  United  States  today  we  operate  under  what  might  be  called  a  liberal 
form  of  capitalism.  Our  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  some  of 
the  features  of  socialism  to  maintain  our  economic  growth  and  standard  of  living . 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia^may  be^  said  to  be  operating  under  a  liberal  form 
of  communism.  The  Russiami*ople  have  forced  their  government  to  adopt  some 
socialistic  and  even  capitalistic  featiires. 

The  United  States  probably  comes  closest  to  being  a  pure  capitalistic  system 
wh|le  Sweden,  Denmark  and  England  come  closest  to  being  purely  socialistic 
•  systems*  Mainland  China  Is  probably  the  closest  to  having  a  purely  communistic  ^ 
system.  - 
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K.  THE  FUTURE  AND  ECONOMICS 

\ 

0  * 

In  the  years  ahead,  It  Is  apparent  that  marketing  will  continue  to  play  a  very 
Important  role  In  the  economy  of  the  United  States.  Our  world  is  changing  rapidly, 
and  the  marketin^^^^ss  must  continue  to  meet  these  changes  If  our  economic 
System  is  going  to  continue  to  function  prosperously  and  survive. 

We  can  no  longer  be  concerned  just  with  the  economic  system  of  our  own 
country,  but  we  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the  changing  economic  systems  in 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Changes  that  affect  the  economic  policies  In 
London,  Naljrobl,  Moscow,  BueTiorAfres  or  Stockholm  also  e^f feet  the  economic 
policies  In  the  United  States,  ^       ^     t    ,      ^  :x  - 

There  are  many  factors  that  will  affect  our  futures  and  the  futures  of  people 
throughout  the  worlds  and  economics  Is  cert^ainly  one  of  the  most  Important  of  ^  ^ 
» these  factors.     \.  • 
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INTRODUCTION     .  .  * 


Shoplifting  is  no  joke;  it's  a  crime  that  costs  everybody  moneyl  It 
is  also  the  fastest  growing  form  of  larceny »  according  to  F.B.I.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.*   And  the  figures  prove  this  fact — approximately  $3.5 
billion  worth  of  retail  merchandise  is  shoplifted  aiihually  ($200  feilllon 

if 

in  New  Jersey  alone  I).  .    .    •       ^  f 

« •  * 

^Consequently,  there  has  been  a  great  need  for  New  Jersey 's^lstributdve 
Education  Teacher-Coordinators  to  Conduct  short  teaching  units  for  both 
thodr  In-schpol  programs  and  adult  classes  In'regard  to  shoplifting. 
This  need  stems  from  the  Increasing  concera  of  bot]>  businessmen  and  law 

enforcement  officials  about  the  increasing  store  losses.,  ^ 

'  .-  ^ 

This  teaching  outline  has  »been  developed  so  that  fhe  Teacher-Coordinator 

can  ude  flexibility  in  the' presentation  of  the  foaterial,-   It  can  be  taught 

*  <^  ' 

in.  ten  sessions  of  approximately  fifty. minutes  each  (two  sessions  to  a 

lesson) ;  or  it  can  be  taught  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  by  the  use  of 

handouts.    Time  constraints  and  the  students'  interest  should  be  the.  end ^ 

determinant  of  exactly  how  many  sessions  are  allocated. 

"      In  addition  to  flexibility,  the  Teacher-Ccordinato't.  should  attempt 

to  make  the  unit  as  sfcudent-oriented  as  possible,    EEfort  should  also  be 

made  to  ,brin&  in  speakers,  have  the  class  attempt  related  pro.^ect 

activities,  Utilize  audio-visual  aids 5  engage  in  role-playing  and 

participate  in  the 'NJRMA/NJDECA  Anti-Shoplifting  Campaign. 

One  last,  yet  roost  significant,  suggestion:    Be  somewhat  familiar 

with  the  subj^ect  of  shoplifting  before  b(2glni;ilng  to  teach  it.  Visit 

with  store  security  managers  or  police  detectives,  and  even  iHTowse 

through  any'jDf  the  reading  tnaterials  suggested  in  this  Guide's  Listing  of 

Resoil^G^s.    Also,  contact  the -local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Merchants 

A*ssocjLat^lou  ,(^e  .p^ige^^c^  )  foj;  additfonal  information.     .  / 

1  '  ^ 


********  -r  , 

■»  ^     *  ^  , 

Lesson  I  deals  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  course.    It  ' 
should  help  the  students  to  think  about  the  significance  of  the*  shopli^ing 

problem, -as  well  as  to  help  them  to  start  thinking  about  the  psychology 

If 

involved •  ^ 

Lesson  II  will  expand  on  ideas  developed  in  the  first  session •    The  • 
group  should  then  be  ready  to  view  an  excellent  film  on  the  subject,  ^ 

''Caught/'  • 

♦  •*  ^  « 

In  Lesson  III,  shoplifters  are  categorized  and  grouped  according  to 

their  methods.    Tools  , of  the  trade  are  also  examined. 

Lesson  IV  deals  with  the, facts  that  induce  shoplifting  and  what  is 
being  done  to  combat  it.  . 

The  fifth  and  final  lesson  is  a  wrap-up  of  the  course.  It  presen 
the  legaj-^mifications  of  sfhoplif ting,  and  if  a  guest  speaker  can  be 


arranged  to  handle  this  area — so  much  the  better. 

Overall,  the  unit  has  been  designed  to  follow  a  specific  pattern 
that  will  take  the  class  throdgh  *the  basic  and  fundamental  concerns  of 
the  public,  businessmen  and  lav/  enforcement  agencies. 

Teacher-Coordinators  should  now  feel  free  to  take  this  information  and 
adapt  it  accordingly.  *        *  ^ 


4 
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Instructional  Outline 

«.  * 

I,  INTRODUCTION 

A.    Explain  Unit  Content, 

1.  «For  next  week  (or  longer) 

2.  Tell  of  any  filns' or 
speakers  that  will 
supplement  it. 

3.  There  will  also  be 
related  projects. 


Suggestions  to  Teachers 
Relate  the  basic  areas  to  be  covered . 


II. 


VJH^T  (EX/iCTLY)  IS  SHOPLIFTING? 
A.    Definition  of  Terros 


See  Anti-Shoplifting  Proje'ct^,  pages 
19-25.    NOTE:    As  soon  as  possible, 
utilize  these  to  enliven  the  unit; 
to  arouse  students*  interest;'  and  to 
fona  basis  for  entry  into  NJPilA/NJDECA 
Ant|.-Shoplifting  Campaign^ 


Be  sure  class  understands  the  role  that 
shoplifting  plays  in  inventory  shrinkage, 


Inventory  Shrinkage 

a.  Difference  betv/een 
retaiL  price  of 
merchandise  and  the 
Actual  amount  realized 
on  the  sale  of  the 
merchandise . 

b.  Causgd  by  theft,  price, 
markdowns ,  disappearance 
of  money  or  merchandise. 

Shoplifting  Have  students  look  up  the  definition 

n.    Larceny  of  theft  in  a   'an  unabridged  dictionary.    Also  have 
^    retail  store  by  people    find  the  term's  meaning,  as  determined  by 
who  pose  as  legitimate    New  Jersey  Statute  (which  will  be  further 
customers.    Polite  term  analyzed  in  Lesson  V).  Might  want  to  assig- 


of 

uhcn 


for  stealing. 


b. 


a  group  to  research  ^**History  of  Shoplif  tin; 
— see  Cameron  or  Edwards  Texts — and  report 
back  on  findifi^  later  in  the  ^eek. 


Everybody's  Job  to  combat  shoplifting; 
not  Just  that  of  the  security ^fc 


Comprises  30  per  cent 
of  all  inventory 
shrinkage, 
c.    Pilfering,  heisting, 
boosting,  ripping-of f 
are  synonyma. 
3.'-.  Retail  Security  - 

a.  Protect;;Lon  of  store 
properties  •  ^ 

b.  Protection  of  personnel 
and  customers ■ from  loss 
or  'inji^ry . 

III*  ,  WHY  STUDY  ISSUE?  •  Attempt  to  elicit  these  objectives  from 

A.  To  determine  affect  shopllifting  students.    List  them  on  chalkboard  us 
has^  on  the  business  community,    they  are  WP^ght  out , 

B.  To  learn  .how  to  identify  ^^^PT^ 
shoplifters. 
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Instructfonal  Outline 


Sugscstlons  tc  Teachers 


) 


C. 


F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 

J. 

< 

I 

K. 


To  gdt  to  kiaow  Hew  Jersey's 

law  on  shoplifting.. 

To  learn  the  correct  procedure 
^In  apprehending  a  shoplifter;, 

To  detemlne  effect ^hat  the 
'  proper  or  improper  display  of 

merchandise  has  on  shoplifters. 

To  help  businessmen  reduce 

Inventory  losses. 

To  make  other  employees  aware 

of  the  problem. 

To  help  prevent  people  from 

getting  Into  trouble. 

To  know  your  rights  as  an 

employer  or  employee. 

To  learn  to  understand  the 

policeman's  and  lawmaker's 
'  problem. 

To  find  out  what  role  ag*e, 

sex,  season  of  year,  size 

cf  store  and  attitudes 

play  In  shoplifting. 

To  recognize  key  Items  of 

merchandise  that  are 

♦frequently  stolen. 


IV.    ENORMITY  OF  PROBLEM 

A.  Approximately  $3.5  billion 
worth  of  retail  merchandise 
Is  shoplifted  annually  in 
this  country. 

B.  Annual  shoplifting  losses  in 
New  Jersey  are  estimated  to" 
be  over  $200  million. 

C.  Shoplifting  cases  have 
increased  134%  in  last  five 
years*. 

D.  At  least  32%  more  people  in 
the  Uxjitc^  States  are 

J   "         shoplifting  today  than 
years  ago. 

E.  Hacy's,  New  York.  City,  has 
estimated  loss  cf  over 

$1  million  per  year  in 
shoplifting. 

F.  Average  inventory  loss  due 
to  customer  and  employee* 

.    pilferage  has  reached  1.6% 
of  total  sales. 
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Again,  through  use  of  related  projects. 
Also,  by  working  closely  with  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  an^^Merchants  ^ 
Associations  (pagelS  of  tKls  Guide)  and/or 
working  on  the  NJRIfA/NJDECA  Arttl-shopllf  ting 
Campaign, 


For  example,  thorough  surveys  on  shoplifting 
cf  students-,  prbblems  faced^by  retailers  j 
etc.    Those  would  also  provide  an  excellent 
digression  into  the  area  of  Market  Research, 


Have  class'  figure  out  how  much  per  day. 


^F.B,I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  calls 

shoplifting  the  fastest  growing  form  of  

larceny  in  the  country.    Have,  student^ 
xcsearch  ,what'  else,  he  and  other  law 
enforcement  officials  have  said  on  the 
subject,  as  well^as  find  out  latest  figures 
on  amount  of  loss.    Are  any  additional 
figures  available  from  local^stcres  and/or 
your  particular  area's  Police  Department? 


Cite  this  fact:    Theft  from  an  average 
retail  store  of  an  item  costing  $15 
can  be  equivalent  to  losing  the  net 
profit  on  sales  of  $1,000,    Average  net 
profit  per  dollar  o^  sales  is  1.50,  so 
that's  what  it  takes  to  offset  the  loss'. 


ERLC 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SHOPLIFTING 
A.  People  Shoplift 

'1,    Need.  ^ 

2.  For  "fun'*  or^^  kicks 

3.  On  a  dare  or  impulse. 


4.  Just  to  see  if  they  can 
get  away  with  it. 

5.  Part  of  an  initiation. 

6.  Stores  are  too  big  and 
making  too  much  ^money. 

7.  Can't  pass  up  the  chance, 

8.  Desire  for  attention. 

9.  Jx^t  a  prank. 

IQ..^  Store  won't^miss  it. 
Is  shoplifting  "Right?''  or 
''Wrong?"  and  WHY? 
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Draw  out  fron  class  examples  of  who  they 
think  tpight  fit  into  the  various  categories, 
such  as — fathers  who  do  not  have  mondy  to 
buy  croceries.;  housewives  with  just  enough 
money  tj?  buy  necessities;  and  so  forth ^ 


This  point  could  be  the  basis  for  a 
philisophical  discourse. 


B. 


Until  when? 

A  ijiini-debate  might  be  in  order  here. 
Hopefully,  students  will  arrive  at  opinion 
that  shoplifting  is  wrong. . .because  it's 
stealing,  indicative  of  a  moral  breakdown 
.  in  our  society,  expensive  to  them  as  cus- 

tomers, etc.   l^et  "soine  creedei>ce  should  be 
'         paid  to  the  justifications  for  shoplifting. 
,  And  care  must  ba  exercised  to  avoid  sounding 
dogmatic.  ' 

Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  distribute  the  brochure,  "Teenagers  Beware!  Shopliftinc 
is  Stealing,"  available  fron  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  (see  Listing 
of  Resources,  pa^e  32)    and  announce  that,  it  will  be  discussed  tomorrow .    In  addition, 
Teacher-Coordinators— whether  or  not  involved  in  the "  NJDECA/NJRMA  Xnti-Shoplif ting 
CaDpaign-"-mlght  well  want  to  begin  dividing  class  into  groups,  so  as' to  utilize 
sooe  of  the  related  projects. 


END  OF  LESSON  I 


■t 


LESSON  II 


Instructional  Outline 


I.  REVIEW 

JaroduuP^ ,  if  di&tributed. 

B,  Yesterday's  lesson.  ' 

C.  Any  projects  that  are  being 
undertaken. 

II.    NEWS  RELEASES 


III.  FIUdr-"CAUGirrl-^ 

Note;  24  minutes — color — sopnd- 
16  MM. 

A.  Preview  first;  then  give 
class,  before  viewing,  some 
idea^f  what  they  will  be 
seeing. 

B.  Afterwards,  discuss  film's 
message  (as  perceived  by 

 ""Students).  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 


Highlight  significant  pofntsv- 
Highlight  significarlt  points . 


Refer  to  Appendix,  page  38.  Also, 
have  students 'review  existing  literature 
on  shoplifting  as  well  as  have  them 
locate  additional  information. 

This  .is  an  excellent  film  that  should 
be  shown  hot  only  to  D.E.  students,  but 
if  possible,  to  all  students  in  the 
school  at  some  sor.t  bf  assembly  program. 
See  Listing  of  Resources,  page  32,  for 
its  availability.    Contained  therein  arc 
several  other  excellent  AV  aids. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  educators, 
security  experts,  law  enforcement 
officials  and  retail  stores,  this  "on  ' 
locatiojti'*  motion  picture  emphatically 
makes  the  point:    ''Stores  are.  fighting"^" 
back. .  .and  that  shoplifters  are  gdng  .to 
get  caught!"    Will  serve  as  an *ef fective 
tool  for  student  AND  community  attitude 
shaping  and- decision-making.  ' 


END  OF  LESSON  II 


LESSON  III 


Instructional  Outline  /\ 

I.    TYPES  OF  SHOPLIFTERS 

A.    Three  Main  Categories  " 
1.    Kleptomaniacs — hdve  a 
persistent,  neurotic  * 
Impulse  to  steal,  - 
especially  without 
^         economic/ mo t i ve. • 
^       '   '        a.    Minority  group; 

account  for  not  jnore 
than  1%  of  lo'sses 


Suggestions  to ^Teachers 

Prepare  an  overhead  transparency  with 
the,  names  of  each  classification  listed 
separately.    Information  may  be  included 
with  the  classification.  ,TurA  the 
transparencie^  as  you  discuss  each  type. 


Have  students  do  research  on  this. 


/3 


Instructional  Outline 


Motivated  by  inner 
tensions, 
c.    Object  stolen  has 
a3mibolic  meanings. 

2.  Amateurs—steal  because 

'     *       temptation  and  opportunities 
present  themselves* 

a.  90%  of  shoplifters  who 
are  caught . 

b»    Success  brings  about 
^  irresistible  urge  to 

repeat . 

c»    Usually  self-conscious  , 
and  nervous,  as  well 
•    as  impulsive, 

3.  Professionals 

fi.    Apply  their  entire 
working  time  and 
emergy  to  larceny. 

b.  Cause  substantial  losses^ 
they  steal  on  a  large 
scale* 

c.  Between  10  and  20  per 
cent  of  shoplifters. 

d.  Migratory,  elusive 
-  ~  thieves .  ^ 

e.  Often  travel  in  pairs. 

f.  Well-trained,  observant, 
cautious .       "  ^ 

Persons  wearing  loose,  baggy  clothing. 
Persons  carrying  loosely  folded  umbrellas, 

topping  bags  and  newspapers. 
Women  vith  open  handbags  dangling  from 

one  atm,  whi^e  "holding  change  purses 

in  plain  view# 
Intoxicated  customers. 

Baby  carriages  wheeled  through  the  store. 

Customers  who  engage  you  in  conversation 

to  direct  your  interest  (suth  people 
are  often  acconp/inled  by  partners  who 
•will  steal  while  your  attention  is 
diverted) . 

persons. wearing  unseasonable  clothings  such 

as  raincoats  on  sunny  days  or  heavy 

coats  on-warm  days. 
Persons  carrying  unwrapped  merchandise  in 

unrelated  areas. 
People  who  hang  ar6und^but  make  no  attempt 

to  buy  anything. 
People" who  act  nervous . 


jjs,  con  MM»J»^ 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

What  kinds  of  itiner  tensions? 

What  .kinds  of  symbolic  meanings? 


Emphasize  aspect  of  being,  caught ;  does 
this  figure  represent  90%  of  all  shop- 
lifters? (NO) 


0> 


Refer  to  Alexander  and  Moolman's  Stealin 
for  additional  insight. 


These  three  categories  can  be  separated 
and  broken  down  further  by  listing  on 
chalkboard  in  this  manner:  Professional 
Amateur  Kleptomaniac*    Then  elicit  from 
class  examples  of  "Actions  of  Shopliftei 
that  might  fall  under  each  category. 
Most  of  those  that  are  listed  on  the  lej 
should  be  able  to  be  picked — by  studentj 
Or  teacher  may  list  th^m  himself — befor( 
asking  class  to  subdivide. 
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Instructional  Outline 

People  who  hang  around  the  displays  that 

are  hidden  from  clerks. 
Teenagers  grouped  around  a  display. 
Customers  pretending  to  be  waiting  for 

someone . 

A  customer  who  always  sends  the  clerk 

away  on  the  pretense  that  he  wants 
another  size,  color,  etc. 

People  who  go  into  receiving  or  stock 
rooms  w|||  ha^  no  business  there . 

B.    Other  Categories 

1.  Drug  Addicts  / 

^    a.    Must  steal  in  order  ' 
to  live. 

b.  Take  large  quantities 
of  expensive  merchandise 
that  can  be  sold  illegally 
for  ready  cash. 

c.  Will  usually  grab  an 
item  and  attempt  to 
make  a  quick  get-away. 

2.  Juveniles 

a.  Between  70  and  80  per. 

^ -   -  "        '   ' cent  of  all  apprehended 
shoplifters  are  under 
18. 

b.  From  middle  and  upper 
income  families. 

c.  Have  "aiders"  or  "abettors" 
as  lookouts , 

d.  Girls  outnumber  boys. 


e.    Hot  concerned  with  value 
of  merchandise  taken. 
3.  Employees 

a.    Extremely  successful. 
*b.    Steal  because  of 

availability  of  raer- 
\  ^    chandise.  ^{^ 
c,    Efther  by  themselves  or 
in  conjunction  with 
friends  or  relatives 
(not  working  in  store). 


BIST  COPY  WMUBLE 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 


^-'Anybody  else? 


Yes,  these  do  ^nd  to  somewhat  overlap  I 
Emphasize  their  dangerous  nature,  which 
necessitates  immediate  notification  of 
the  police. 


Discuss  Hoover's  statement:    "We  solve 
no  problems  by  putting  children  in  jail 
when  the  real  problem  is  that  of  delin- 
•quent  parents  and  adults."  (Modem 
Retail  Security,,  page  151)  . 


In  fact,  two  thirds  of  all  shoplifters 
are  women.    VJhat  are  some  possible 
explanations?    Here,  again,  a  confi- 
dential survey  of  students  might  prove 
informative. 

Find  out  what  "^security  experts,  have 
saj|i  recently  about  this  category  '(in 
regard  to^ "allowing"  a  certain,  con^ 
trolled  amount  of  employee  theft) . 

How?  .  ' 


Class  might  be  able  to  think  of  some 
other  examples  not  already  mentioned; 
i.e.,  isxecutiv^s,  vagrants,  people  who 
eat  out  and  take  the' silverware,  hou^-- 
wives^  who  Jfakc  shopping  carts  (I^at  has 


ERLC 


Instructional  Outline 


Suggestions  to  Teachers 

been  done  to  prevent  this?  -Answer—iiot 
allowing  carts  to  be  moved  from  store's 
immediate  vicinity)  and  so  forth. 
Hoffman's  Steal  This  Book  contains  many 
more.  .     #      .  ^ 


II.    METHODS  OF  SHOPLIFTING 

NOTE:    Stress  fact  that  observation 
is  the  i-mp^rtant  key  to  detection  I 
A.  Blocking 

1.    Done  by  professionals 
usually  in  a  time*  span 
of  less  than  30  seconds. 


a. 


b. 


Usually  involves  three 
or  more  persons,^ 

Two  will  place  themselves 
in  a  position  where  tHey 
are  always  between  the  sales 
person  and  the  actual 
shoplifter. 

Actual  shoplifter  wiil  take 
^  jnerchaiiaisle  and  bolt  from 
.  store,  ^ 
Changing 

1.  Shoplifter  will  come  out  bf  a 
dressing  room  wearing  more 
clothes  than  when  he  went  in. 

2.  Easier  in  small  stores. 
Switching 

1.  Two  shoplifters  will  enter  a 
jewelcry  store  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  While  clerk  is  kept  busy,^ 
cheap  merchandise  will  be 
switched  fqr  something 
expcnsivev^watches,  rings  or 
precious  stones. 

3.  Also  done  easily  with  clothing. 
Palnii.ng  .       .  .  ^ 

1.    Uaing  glove,  scaff  br  handkerchief 
to  coVer  item  while  stealing  it. 


Relate  these  to  •V\ctions  of  Shoplifters 
discussed  earlier. 

Role-playing  enables  students  to 
better  visualize  these  methods.  Typical 
situations  can  be  easily  arranged  in 
any  classroom  setting.    Also,  have 
students,  themselves,  explain  to  their 
peers  what  each  method  entails. 


/ 


Hapj)ens  frequently  in  jewelery  stores: 
how  can  it  be  prevented? 

What  have  department  stores  done  to 
combat  this? 


The  booklet,  "Watch  Out  for  the -Thief 
has  pictures  which  Vo^ld  be  very,  good  ^ 
for  posters  or  the^fei^lletln  board. 
They  illustrate  these  very  same 
techniques . 


Requires  much  practice  to 
perfect  technique . 


Crotch  Workers — conceal  metchan-  , 
disc  between  legs  or  under  armpits 
Hit-^and-Rim 

1.  Take  anything  near  an  exit.  *  ^ 

2.  This  shoplifter  hopes  not  to 
be  fifeen  or  to  be  able  to  run 
J^a^ter  than  those  chasing  him. 


/jS  do  all  of  'these  techniques.  ^  Yet 
because  of  laxity  on  the  part  of  retail 
employers  and  employees,  shoplifters 
frequently  get  away  with  less  than 
perfect  performances. 


ERLC 


Instructional  Outline 


III. 


f^P\\jS\^   Suggestions  to  Teachers 


B. 


TOOLS  OF  THE  SHOPLIFTER 
A.    Large  purses--types  that  open  and 
close  easily 

Boxes  tied  or  wrapped  like  a 
regular  suit  box  or  other  parcel 
box  but  with  a  hinged  top,'  bottom 
or  end. 

Shopping  bag  containing  other 
merchandise  or  just  plain  paper. 
Belts  or  harnesses  worn  under 
coats . 

Pants  or  bloomers  with  full 
pockets , 

Large  wrlsted  gloves. 
Musical  instrument  cases  or  cases 
that  look  like  those  carried  by 
doctors » 

Helper  coats  wlt\large  pockets. 
Newspapers  or  magaH^s  that  are 
folded  to  hold  phonograph  records. 
Umbrellas  that  are  fitted  with 
elastic  bands  attached  to  the  ribs 
of  the  umbrella  (good  catch-all) . 


.Used  by  themselves  or  In  conjunction 
with  "Methods**  described  In  previous 
section.    Arrange  with  local  Police 

Department  to  loan  you  a  display  of^   

tools  that  they  hav^  confiscated  from- 
shoplifters.    HavQ  them  on  display,  so 
that  they  can  be  shown  one  at  a  time  and/ 
or  examined  at  the  end  of  class.  Or 
have  students  again  role-play,  utilising 
these  tools. 


END  OF  LESSON  III 


LESSON  IV 


"lita^t 


tructlQual  Outline 


ERIC 


INCREASE  IN  SHOPLIFTING 

A,  '   Review  - 

I4    "Enormity  of  Problem*'— dis- 
cussed in  second  lesson. 
2.    Any  additional  findings? 

B.  Why?  (-'Factors  That  In4uce  - 
Shoplifting") 

^    1»    Advent  and  expansion  of  . 
self-service  stores. 

2.  High-operating  costs  have 
caused  retailers  to  cut 
floor  staffs  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Breakdown  in  nation's  morals. 

4.  State  shoplifting  laws  arc  in- 
ademiate,.  ^  o 

5.  Letuency  by  judiciary 'in  handing  . 
down  sentences- to  shoplifters 

6.  Goods  no  longer  JLn  showcases 
^    or^  on  shelves  behind  counters 

7.  Carelessness  or  laxity  in 
supervision. 

8.  Advertising. 


Suggestions  to  Teachers 


As  already  suggested,  better  if  s*tudents 
**dlg-out**  these  facts;  i.e.  by  personally 
contacting  Police  Department. 

Have  this  section  duplicated  and  dis- 
tribute to  class  to  discuss.    Go  over 
each  item  and  see  if  students  can  relate 
how  it  has  a  bearing  on  inducing  people 
to  shoplift;  and  if  so,  how? 

Is  this  true?  (Discuss) 


Does  "opportunity  make  thd  thief**? 


10 


How?    (Exposes  items  available  and 
brings  large  crowds.)    Sec  if  class 


can 


Instructional  Outline 


^SQli       •  Suggestions  to  Teachers 


9. 


Display  techniques  for  impulse 
buying. 


has 


C. 


figure  this  out. 

Discuss  what  one  chain  store  manager 
said:    ''We  try  to  tempt  people  into 
buying  and  we  tempt  them  into  stealing.' 

Time  of  highest  risk 
1.    Lunch time. 

63%  are  apprehended  between 
2  and  3  p.m. 

September-December  are  busiest 
holidays . 

During  holiday  seasons,  special  Have  stu^ipnts  watch  papers  for  dpecial 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Continually  ask:  WHY? 


sales  and  Saturday  rushes. 


II.     PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 


Role  of  Retail  Personnel 

1.  Well-informed  employees  are 
the  strongest  weapon  against 
shoplifting. 

2.  'ALL  personnel  are  responsible 
for  shoplifting. 

3.  Alert  (prompt)  and  aggressive 
store  personnel — utilizing 
fundamentals  of  good  sales- 
manship— offer  a  deterrent  to 
shoplifters,  as  customers 
want  service?  shoplifters 
don't.  ^ 

4.  -  Retail  executives  must: 

a.  Determine  policies  to  \ 
be  followed.  / 

A"  Designate^  individuals  to 
make  arrests  and  be  .sure 
that  the  law  is  understooS. 

c.    Establish  contacts  with 


events  to  determine  when  store  will  be 
crowded. 

NOTE:    Wherever  and  whenever  applicable 
brainstorm,  in  order  to  elicit  students* 
thoughts . 


Use  "Rules  for  Employees V  (Appendix, 
'-^age  40)- as  an  overhead  or  handoUt. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  impdrtarit "methods  of  preventing 
loss  is  p;ood  service! 


d. 


f. 


Stressed  should  be  that  management' 
must  provide,  continuous^  leader-shlp  -ln - - 
the  area  of  prevention  of  shoplifting. 
It  must  also  liave  active  interest  an'd 
enthusiasm,  in  order  to  spur  the  sales 
personnel's  desire  to  be  helpful. 
  *  > 

the  local ^police. 

Keep  employees  well-  Remember  this?    Carelessness  pr^  laxity/ 

informed  through  continuous  in  supervision  is  cited  ^is  one  of  the 
training.  ,  "Factors  That  Induce  Shoplifting.'" 

Memos,  bulletin  boards,  posters,  movies, 
clinics,  etc.    In  regard  to  the  last 
suggestions,  the  D.E.  program  xrould  perhap 
volunteer  to  sponsor  a  shoplifting  clinic 
(i.e.,  an  Aduit  Education  course  offering) 
at  which  a  similar  unit  to  this  one  cou 
be  taught. 


Initiate  and  supplement 
employees  in  the  develop- 
ment of  retail  security 
through ...  ask  the  class 
for  its  ideas* 


Cooperate  in  local  merchant 
%roup  campaigns  against 
shoplifting.  ^ 


NJRMA/NJDECA  Anti-Shoplifting  Campaign" 


I 
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Instructional  Outline  Suggestions  to  Teachers  * 

5.  Floor  Detectives 

;  a.    Continuously  study  merchant 

disc  and  store  layout. 

b.  Keep  a  current  file  of 

known  area •  shoplifters .         Emphasize.  Importance  .of  analyzing  and 

c.  Observe  shoplifters  In  reanalyzing  this  Information;  helpful 
the  act  of  committing           If  done  In  conjunction  with  other  stores 
thefts,                                 and  law  enforcement  officials ♦ 

d.  Follow  and  apprehend  suspects. 

e.  Prepare  case  materials  and 
ifepresent  the  store  In  court. 

-V    '  ^  Not  all  people  should  be  store  detectives. 

They  must  be  carefully  selected.  (Ask 
class:    With  what  qualities  In  mind?)  Wha 
about  possibility  of  hfrlng  students  on 
security  forces?    (Incidentally,  more^ 

6.  Guards  '  and  more  stores  are,  In  fact,  trying  this 
a.    Must  be  thorough  and  care-    out  with  so-called  '^Mod  Squads.") 

ful  In  checking  all 

customer  packages.  .  Clarify  difference  between  a  Store  Detec- 

p.  Must  scrutinize  activities  tlve  and  Guard.  A  possible  project  might 
around  public  lockers.     v.-  be  to  have  any  Interested  students  researt; 

about  the  possibility  of  careers  In  the 

security  field. 

B.    Control  Systems 

1.  Fitting  rooms  •  If  available,  refer  to  the  Assistant 

a.  Must  be  kept  cleat?.  Manager's  Training  Guide  No.  10,  Chain 

b.  Limit  number  of  garments       Store  Age,  August,  1964,  pages  72-76,  for 
^             ^  ^^^^^  taken  into  room.  "JHow  to_Jto£24lE£4yjl  Pilferage." 

c.  Locate  away  from  main 

selling  floor  and  entrances .  '     ^  v 

d.  Doors  should  be  ;nade  of 
cloth  curtain  material. 

2.  Price  Tags 

a.  Sales  clerks  mu^t  know 
price  of  all  merchandise 

within  their  jurisdiction^;  Again,  continually  ask:  WHY? 

b.  Uniform^  code  system  .needed  ' 

J^lti  markdo^s .  '  ^  y 

c.  Re-marking  done  only  by 

marking  room  personnel  w^'th  i 
'  |jame.col'or  ink. 

.    3.  ^  Refund  Control 

a.  Sales  receipt  requirements  or  „  " 
proper  identification. 

b.  If  necessary,  mail  a  bank  " 
check  to  customer's  h(!mie. 

c.  Restrict  number  of  people  who 

can  give  refunds.  * 
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BEST  COPY  AVAllABU 


Instructional  Outline 


d.    What  should  refund  forms 
require?  ' 


C.    Technical- Equipment  for  Detection 
of  Shoplifters 

1.  Radio  Devices  ^ 

a.  Inter-communication  systems 

b.  Wireless  direct-voice 
^         selective  paging  systems 

-c.    .Two-way  paging  systems 

2.  Recorders 

3.  Closedrcircuit  television  o 

V 


Suggestions  to  Teachers 

Answer:    Signature  of  preparer,  authorize! 
and  upon  receipt  of  cash,  the  customer* 
A  good  review  at  this  time  might  be  to  hav 
another  overhead,  "Security  Weaknesses  and 
Failures,"  which  can  be  found  on  page  41 
of  the  Appendix. 

Stress  point  that  stores  must  design 
pilferage  prevention  measures  for 
their  individual  needs. 


Have  students  research  the  differences 
between  these  three  systems . 

Jf  entite  class  couldn't  take  off 
to  review  and  analyze  a  large  store's 
security  program  (and  technical  devices), 
the^  assign  a  representative  delegation 
to  do  so  and  report  back  with  its  findingr 


4.  Mj^rrors 

a.  Convex  '  ^ 

b.  Two-way  Just  like  the  spjj  movies. 

c.  Conventional  Discuss  concept  that^ sometimes  safe- 

rv:-^  ■  guards  can  encourage  shoplifters.  For 

instance,  some  professional  shoplifters 
like  stores  with  convex  mirrors  because 
*  they  can  see  who  is  watching  tbem.« 

Television  cameras  and  uniformed  guards 
are  sometimes  a  challenge  to  pilferers^ 
it-  becomes  a  sport  Jto  *'steal  right 
under  their  noses. '* 
D.    Function  of  Store  Layout  in  .  ^ 

Theft  Control 

1.    Provide 'for  good  visibility 
throughout  the  store  by 
keeping  height  of  merchandise 
gondolas  low. 

Have  manager ^s  office  high  ^ 
and  near  the  check-out  counter, 
if  it  is  on  the  selling  floor. 
Have  proper  lighting. 
Display  small,  high  cost  mer- 
cnandise  near  supervised 

check-out  stands*  * 
Have  mirrors  placed  in  strategic 
areas  in  order  to  take  the  privacy 
away.  ^ 

Cash  registers  should  be  in  *  For  what  reason?  (Answer:)  To  help 
full  view  of  as  many  people         foil  the  hit-and-run  shoplifter,  for 


2. 


3. 

4\ 


First  ask  class  for  its  input.    Also  ^ 
emphasize'  that  larceny  is  a  crime  of  / 
opportunity:  with  the  opportunity  of/^ 
theft  removed,  so  too  frequently  is^he 
temptation  to  steal. 


/ 


as  possible. 


one  reason. 


( 
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BIST  COPnVMlABli 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 


7.    Controlled  exits;  wide  aisles; 
low  fixtures. 


Any  other  preventive  measures? 


An  excellent »  related  project  would 

to  h^ve  meinbers  of  class  draw 
sketcl>TOf  floor  plan  in  store  where 
they  are  employed  and  have  them  check 
for  various  security  methods  utilized 
(and  suggest  improvements  that  could 
be  made) . 


END  OF  LESSON  IV 


LESSON  V  •      ^  ^ 

A  speaker  on  '*The  Legal  Aspects  of  Shoplifting*'  would  be  most  appropriate-^t^^ — 
this  time.    Have  him  cover  any  of  the  topics  listed  below  (and  what  he  doesn't 
cover,. the  Teacher-Coordinator  should  in  the  remaining  time  allocated  for  this 
unit).    Suggested  speakers  might  be  a  local  judge,  police  chief,  store  detective 
or  retailing  executive;  for  help  in  lining-up  one,  refer  to  your  local  Chamber 
of  Cotmnerce  or  Merchants  Association.    A  listing  of  these  can  be  found  on  page  18 
of  this  Guide. 


InsQhictional  Outline 


Suggestions  to  Teachers 


LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF^  SHOPLIFTING 
A.    Need  for  Effective  Shoplifting 
Laws 

1.  Fear  of  a  particular  law's 
(Consequences  detets  theft.  ^ 

2.  Retailers  complain  about 
inadequate  laws  but  often 
fail  to -prosecute  offenders 
because: 

a.  Fear  of  false  arrest 
consequences . 

b.  'Reputation  "of  being 
too  strict. 

c.  Cost  and  inconvenience 
of  court  trials. 


^  Any  other  't&asons? 


B.    Analysis  of  ^ew  Jersey's 
Shoplifting  Laws 

1.    Definitions~all  four 


Have  students  attempt  to  think  up 
these  reasons. 

Discuss  whether  or  not  this  is  true.  * 


The  professional  thief  is  almost 
always  prosecuted  and  receives  time 
in  jail.    But  what  about  the  amateuf... 
should  the  stignia  of  a  police  record 
be  placed  on  a  citizen  who  has  never 
previously  had,  trouble  with  the  law 
and  wjiose  reputation  and  livlihood  may 
he  permanently  impaired  by  a  record? 
On  the  other- hand,  what  are, the 
ramifications  of  letting  him  off 
with  just  a  reprimand?  ^  ^ 

Take  "time-out"  to  eTxplain/review 

statute  numbering  system. c 

Have  handout  of  New  Jersey^ s  Shop- 
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Instructional  Outline 


Suggestions  to  Teachers 


2 .  Concealment  ^ 

3.  Taking  suspect  Into  ^stody 

a.  Person  may  be  deWlned  In 
a  reasonable  ,manner  for 
not  more  thhn  a  reasonable 
time .  ''^^^N. 

b.  Immunity  fromScrlmlnal 
or  civil  liability  In 

^  any  manner  or  extent 

whatsoever . 

4.  Shoplifting  Is  now  punishable 
by  up  to  seven  years  In  prlsoti 
and  a ^$2, 000  fine. 

C.  Arrest  Precautions 

1.  Charges  of  false* arrest ,  or 
wrongful  detention  and 
Interrogation,  frequently 
arise  Iri  dealing  with  shop- 
lifters.        ^  ^-  - 

2.  Property  owner  could  be*  held 
liable  for: 

•  a.    Slander.  ' 

b.  Assault  ancj  Battery. 

c.  False  Arrest. 

d.  False  Imprisonment. 

e.  Malicious  Prosecution. 

D.  Training  Employees  In  Procedures 
of  Apprehension  and  Prosecution 

1.  Observation. 

2.  '  Procedures  for  Apprehension. 

3.  Searching  Suspect. 

4.  Questioning  Suspect. 

5.  Whether  or  Not^to  Prosecute.  4 

6.  Evidence  to  Retain.  ' 

7.  Court  Preparation.      -  -  ; 

8.  Search  and  S^elzure  of  Stolen 
Property;? 


#  * 


lifting  Laws  (Appendix,  page  42). 
Allow  students  only  enough  time  to> 
read  each  section,  then  discuss  It — If 
speaker  .doesn't — point  by  point. 
\^at  Is  prima  facie  evidence — and  how 
does  It  relate  to ^concealment? 

What  Is  meant  by  term  "reasonable"  In 
both  cases?    (Answer — In  latter  Instance, 
60  minute^-)    Is  this  falr*^ 

lias  been  subject  of  much  heated  debate. 

NOTE:    Tftls  detention  does  not  consti- 
tute an  arrest;  nor  does  It  provide  the 
right  to  search  a  person  without  the 
Individual's  willful  consent.^, 


How?    Might  want  to  discuss  "Recent 
Shoplifting  Court  Cades /V  which  can 
•be  found  on  page44  of  Appendix.  ^ 


Have  Students  research  legal 
definitions  of  each  tenn^;  emphasize, 
In  discussing  Malicious  Prosecution, 
that  the  act  of  detention  must  NOT  be^ 
l5ased  on  suspicion  of  pa^^  record.  » 

For  one  la^ "f llpchart  and/or  overhead, 
and  an  extrei&ely  Important  one  at  that, 
xeier  to  pagQ  40  of  the  "Appendix  for  a 
further  breakdown  of  .these  categories. 
But  an  even  better  way  of  discussing 
each  point,  this  time,  would  be  to  have 
class  role-play  the  situation  of  an 
apprehension,  search  and  interview. 

Many  stores  limit  the  persons  alleged 
to  make  apprehensions  tojj^ll-trained 
individuals -to  protect-the  store.    It  "  « 
is  extremely  important  that  all  emplgyeos 
know  exactly  what  procedures  to  follow; 
i.g.^  who  to  contact  and  how.  (Any 
code?~^sk  class  why  this  is  done.) 


END  OF  LESSON  V 


cr 
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KJBMA/NJDECA  Anti-Shoplifting  Campaign 


4^  .  .1 


\ 


ANTi>-SHOPLIFTING  CiVMPAIGN  '  . "  gg^I  COP^ 


Purposes^ f     To 'develop  in  students  an  awareness  of  the  shoplifting,  problem" 
faced  by  retailer^,  to  actively  involve  students  in  tHe'  campaig^i 
,  .  to^rgduce  this  prp.blem>and  po  provide  an  opportunity  for  *  ,^ 

^  experienced  retailers  to  help  .develop  ihe  marketing  ai^fljiis-  ^ 

tribution  leaders  of  tomorrow;  ^  j    -  , 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Campaign  is  ^ponsor^d  by  the  New  Jersey  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  ^n  conjunction  with  New^ersey,^ECA.    It  is  designed  tp  enco.urage 
both  DECA  members  and  chapters  to.anaiy^^Jrlie  ramifications  of  the  problem, 
as  well  as  to  involve;  them  in  a  wide-spread  campaign  to  inform  the  public 
that  '^SHOPLIFTING  IS  NO  JOKE;    IT'^S  A  C8:mE...AND  IT  COSTS'  EVERYBODY  MDNEY!'' 

Chapters  may  involve  themselves  in  any  hnd/cv  all  or  the  suggested* projects 
listed  in  "Shoplifting:    A  Study  Guide"  (available  at  no  cost  from  Distributive 
Education  Club,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.'J*.  08602)  .^l*  ^      ^  ' 

Chapters  should  .^a^lso  be  encou?-aged  to  dev^se-^dditional  projects—and  to 
utilize  them  in  their  anti-jshoplif  ting  campaigns'.      *  <^ 

In  addition,  since  the  New  Jersey  Retail  Merchants  Association  is  sponsoring 
the  Anti-Shoplifting  Campaign,  it  is  highly-desirable  that  it  be  conducted* 
jointly  with' leaders  in  the  security  and'retail  ffeld^  acting  as  advisors 
and  consultants.    Chapters  should  .therefore  make  eyeryeffort  to  work 
with  their  local ' Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Merchants  Association  (refer  to 
list  of  these  after  Rating  Sheet).    Where  this  is'  impractical  due  to  ^ 
distance,  or  for  any  other  reason,  contact -the  Distributive  Education    -  * 
Club  of  Rid4r  College  for  assistance.  •        ^  "   .  ^ 

St^ecifitations:  1,    Entries  must  ^e.subm^itted  in  the  official  blue  DECA 

ScrapBbok^bindero.  ,  The^ace  of  the  bindet  must  be 
unaltered  io  any  way.    It  is  available  from  the  Balfour 
Supply  Service,  8004  Norfolk.  Avenya,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'    *         -  20014.    •  -  • 

2.    The^scrapbqok  muat  dfsplay  the  name  of  the  chapter, 
,  school,  'City  and  yeSr. 

i  ^3.    Entries  should  reflect, -in  ^n  int&resting  and  attractive 

/       form — using  photographs,  newb'paper  clippings,  letters,  etc. 
'     !   '  most  df  the  chapter's  activities  in  this  particular  area 

(dealing  saecifiidally  with  an  anti-shoplifting  campaign) 
within  i:he  ''judgin^ear . "  -     ^  • 

■  The  judging  y^ar  includes* only  those  activities  of  the 

local  chapter /from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
.     •    .        ^  1971-72,  until  mid-February.  ^  * 

^  5.'^  Entries,  will  be  due  at  Rider  College  (Attention:  -Dis- 

.  tribufetye  Education  Club),  Trenton,  New  Jarsey,  08602 

on  or' before  February  20.  1972.  j  ^ 

^      >       6.    Cr'eative  Entry  Summary  Sheets  arc  NOT  required  for  this 
.  ehtry.  '         ...  ^        ^  ,  .  . 
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Awards:    The  Ntw  Jersey  Retail  Merchants  Asspciaticn  will  vickd  the  following  - 
.      awards  during  the  State  Leadership  Ccnfcrence:    ^  " 
:  ,     -^$150     State  Winner^  •  ..^  ^  ,  ' 

:,$,50  -  Second  Place       '  -     .  .  , 

$  25  -Third  Place  .        (   '  •   •  ' 

Furthermore,  NJDECA  will  award  trophies  to  State,  Second. and  Third 
Place  Winners,  and  NJRMA  will  present  certificates  of  participation 
to  every  chapter  which  competes. 

Judging ;       Judging  will  be  done  during  the  period  between  February  20  and 
i  ^      S-he  State  Leadership  Conference  by  representatives  of  NJRMA 

(encompass^g  leaders  in  the  security  and  retailing  fields)  and 
*      /  %1/ier  College  DECA,  whoBe  background  in  the  shoplifting  problem 
and  familiarity  with  NJDECA  qualifies  them^  to  evaluate  this 
important  new  event 

.  NOTE:^  Winning  entries  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  their 

anti-shoplifting  campaign,  not  by  the  number  of  suggested  projects 
completed  "or  artistic 'merits  of  their  scrapbooks .  ^' 

See  below  for  raf  ing 'crjLteria. 

*  ANTI-SHOPLIFTING  CAMPAIGN  ' 

Rating  Sheet 

.ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONTRIBUTION  (40  points) 

Comparative  Value  (20  points) 

the  application  practical?    Does  it  benefit  few  or  many?  J 
Ordinary  or  extraordinary  benefit?    To  retailers  and  students? 
Success  of  Campaign  (20  points) 

How  effective  was  it?    What  criteria  was  used  to  jtidg^-fehis  success? 
^  \  *  • 

PROJECTS  UTILIZED  (30- points) 

Originality  (15  points)         ^  .  _  ^^^^     -  'V, 

Any  new  projects  utilized?^  Fresh  approaches . to  existing  ones? 
Pxesentation  (15  points)^  . 

Does  iL-^show  creativity?    Imagination?    Language  lively?  Show 
A  an^;;lhterest  in  praje'cTt?        ^  |^  ^ 


TECHillQUE  .60  points) 

Documentation  (10  points)     '  .  ^ 

Enough?    Well  organized?^  Appropriate  to  topic?^Accompanying 
letters  of  recognitibn?  *   '  *       *        ,  '         -  ^ 

.    Effort  (10  points)  .         '        >  .  . 

.Involve  adequate  number  of  students?  Reasonable  number  of  hours?  0  ' 
Evidence  of  planning?         *  ^  ' 

Physical  Requirements  (10  proints)    •  ^ 

Is  it  neat?    Spelling  and  grammar  carrect?.  Carefully  presented?  • 
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For  assistance  with  your  Anti-Shoplifting  Campaign,  contact  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  Mer<^ants  Association  in^your  area: 


Asbury  Park  C9fC--628  Ma'ttison  Avenue 
Atlantic  City  CofC~10  Central  Pier  ' 
Atlantic  City  Merchants  Association 
Bayonne  CofC~17  West  25th  Street 
Belleville  CofC--302  Washington  Avenue 
Bergenfield  CofC-'-2  North  Washington 
Avenue 

Bergen  Mall  Merchants  Association 


Bloomfield  CofC— 622  Bloomfield  Avenue 
Bordentovm  CofC— 101  Farnsworth  Avenue 
Bridgeton  CofC--10  North  Pearl 
Cape  May  ^JofC-- Caepe  May  Court  House 
Cherry  Hill  Mall  Merchants  Association 
Clifton  CofC— 1184  Main  Avenue 
East  Brunswick  CofC~13  Melvin  Avenue 
East  Orange  CofC~536  East  Main  Street  - 
East  Paterson  CofC — 214  Market., 
East  Union  Co.  Cof C— -Winf ield  Scott  Hotel 
Eatont;own  Mall  Merchants  Association 
Echelon  Mall*  Merchants  'Association 
Edison  CofC~204'A  Main  Street 
EDglewood  CofC---49  North  Dean  Street 

ashlon  Center  Mall  Merchants  x\ssociation 
Flemlngton  CofCr-^P^  0.  Box  438 


•  Fo: 
VGa 


Fort  Lee  CofCr-225  'Main  Street 

^rdcn  State  Mall  Merchants  A»oc4ation 
Garf leld  ,CofC— 73  Spring  Street 
"lassboro  eo.fC-r206  West  High  Street 
Hackensack  CofC— -140  Main  Street     .  ' 
Hammonton*  CofC~3db  12th  Street 
Hoboken  C6fC-*^20  Hudson  Place 
Irvington  (^of C—iOOT/^Springf ield  Avenue 
Jersey  City  CofC~'9n  Bergen  Avenue 
Kearny  CofC— 58^6  Ke(arny  Avenue 
Lakewood  CofC — 301 [Madison  Avenue 
Matawan  CofC— 146  m±n  Street 
Mewlo  Park  Merchants  Association 
Metuchen  CofC— 495  Main  Street 


Mlllville  CofC— 2  North  Highland 
Montclair  CofC— 1  Clairidge  Arcade 
Moorestown  Mall- Merchants  Association 
Morris town  CofC — 10  Park  Place 
Newark  CofC— 1180  Raymond  Boulevard 
New i Brunswick  CofC — 79  Paterson  Street 


New  uersey  State  CofC— 54  Park  Place, 

Newark 

Nutley  CofC— 384  Franklin  Avenue 
Ocean  City  CofC— Somers  Point  Blvd. 
,  Orange  CofC— 308  Main '^reet  ^ 
Paramus  CofC— P;0.  Box  325 
Passaic  CofC— 625  Main 
Paterson  CofC— 253  Main  Street 
Vertii  Amboy  CofQr-313  State  Street 
Phillipsburg  CofC— 78  South  Main  Street 
Plainfield  CofC— 205  Park  Avenue 
Pt.  Pleasant  CofC— 517  Arnold  Streets 
Princeton  CofC — 12  Nassau  Street  * 
Red  Bank  CofC— 5  Broad  Street 
Rutherford  CofC — 106  Park  Avenue 

*  Salem  CofC — 224  East  Broadway 

.Somerville  CofC— 31  South  Bridge  SW^fet 
South  Jersey*  CofC— North  Park  Drive 

^    ^  rennsauken  « 

Summit  CofC-- 57  Unton  Wfece 
Toms  River  CofC— 54  Wsfshington  Street 
Trenton  CofCr-104  Norths  Broad  '^traet 

"tJnlon  CofC— ^165  Morris  Avenue 
Vineland.  CofC— 818  Landis  Avenue        ^  / 
Wayne  CofC— P.  0.  Box  738 
Westfield  CofC— 260  East  Broad  Street 
West  New  York  CofC— 5^11  Beirgenllne  Ave 
West  Orange  CofC— 97  Northfield 

.Willingboro.Cof,C— tJ.  S.  Highway  #130 
Willowbrook  Mall  Merchants  Association 
Woo^bridge  CofC— 655  Amboy  Avenue 
Woodbridge  Mall  Merchants  Association' 
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•  Anti-Shoplifting  Projects 
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*  /iNTI-SHOPLIFTING  PROJECTS  '  ^ 

These,  of  course,  can  be  utilized  as  part  of  the  NJRMA/NJDECA  Anti- 
shoplifting  Camp/iign.    Yet  they  should  also  be  implemented  to  enhance  the 
Instructional  Outline;  to  give  students  a  "hands-on"  look  at  the  shop- 
lifting problem  that  they  arc  studying. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  projects — which  are 

< 

suggestions  only,  meant  to  be  modified  and  added  to  wherever  and  whenever 
applicable~iwalw==axwide  variety  of  skills.    They  include  writing,  reading, 
marketing  research,  public  and  community  relations,  to  name  just  a  few. 

,  Lastly,  a  reminder:  Forget  NOT  to  contact  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Merchants  Association  for* help.  A  list  of  these  can  be 
found  on  the  preceding  page. 

-  *****  '  . 

1)"  Have  students  do  posters  on  shoplifting,  and  then  arrange  for  these 
posters  to  be  displayed  in  the  local  malls  and  shopping  centers .  Perhaps 
have  an  in-school  contest  for  D.E.  and  non-D.E.  students,  with  prizes  being 
awarded  to  the^best^^JLi'-'^ac^  try  to  involve  this  art 

students).    Allow  the  students  to  do  the  judging  themselves  I 


^)  Enter  other  DECA  competitions,  in  addition  to  this  one.  For  example,  ' 
this  yfear's  poster  contest  has  as -Its  theme,  "Shoplifting *Is' A  Crime!" 

Las year  DECA  chapters  (that  studied  shoplif ti^pg)  entered  and  won 
in  the  following  competitions':  • 

Department  Store  Merchandislng~"The  Shoplifter  &  The  Dishonest  Employee,^ 
whereby  a  student  from  New  Jersey's  Bloomfield  High  Scho5l  wrote  material 
that  will  be  included  iji  a  forthcoming  book. 


.1 
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^Specialty  Store  Merchandising;-. "A  Problem,    Teenage  Shopllf tins''  in  which 
a  student  from  Maryland's  ^amss  M.  Bennett  High  School  surveyed  325  teenagers 
from  the  Salisbury  area.  '  •  ' 

Variety  StorF^Merchandisinp:--'^Shopllf tlnp:  in  Variety  Stores  in  Wichita/' 
whereby  h  student  from  Kansas'  South  High  School  discovered  that  employees  were 
not  sufficiently  trained  to  combat  shoplifting. 


3)    Devise  anti-shoplifting  adv^tisements .    Select  the  best  to  be  run  in 
,^  the  schopl  and  local  newspapers. 

To  accomplish  this  latter  goal,  work  t;hrou^h^tha  local  Chamber  of  ' 
Commerce  and  Merchants  Associations,  as  well  as  with  regular  press  contacts, 
Students  might  even  want  to  ^iry  writing  radio  and  television  ''spots/' 


llute , 


4)  Distribute,  with  appropriate  publicity, a  shoplifting  brochure  to  the 
entire  school.    An  ^fexcellent  one  is  ''JP^enagers  Beware!    Shoplifting  is 
Stealing,"  a  copy  of  which  can, be  found  on  page  34  of  this  Study  Guide. 

Malce  sure  that  the  DECA  Chapter  receives  proper,  recognition  for  this 
effort;  e^g.,  by  imprinting  name  oh  bacffc  of  each 'booklet.  Ask  whichever 
group  you  are  working  with  for  financial  assistance  to  purchase  it. 

Also  try  to  have  this  brochure's  message  brought  hom6.  to  the  parents 
Wy^e  working  through  the  f.^.A.?);  /  •  * 

Lastly,  if  the  students  feci  creative ,  they  could  even  attempt  to 
devise  a  pamphlet  of  their  own,  being"  free  to  ^dopt  i«7hatever\tdaterial  .  »  -  . 
they  felt*  ap|)licabl^,  '       *  ' 

5)  fftill  on  the  subject  of^publicity ,  helpthe  New  Jersey  Retail  Merchants 
A88ociatiOn\n  its  campaign  to  combat  shoplifting — by  arranging  for  > 
billboards,  newspaper  space,  getting  on  television,  radio,  etc. 
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But  again,  to' emphasize  the  point;  This  should  only  be  done  in  con- 
junction with  local  anti-shoplifting  campaigns,  coordinated  by  either  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Merchants  Association. 


6)  When  and  if  a  brochure  or  pamphlet — Project  /M — ^^is  distributed,  get 
other  subject  teachers  to  conduct  mini-sessioris/discussions  on  slioplifting 

•  Keep  in  mind  that  this  needs  to  be  done  to  "spread  Xhe  gospel"  to  the 
entire  school;  otherwise,  just  D.E.  students  will  be  receiving  the  message 

Personal  contact  ^?tx*f^robably  be  needed,  and  this  could  be  arranged 
through  a  faculty  meeti\rig  at  the  start  of  the  effort.    Or,  at  the  least, 
a  memo  should  be  sent  from  the  Teacher-Coordinator  to  the  rest  of  the 
school's  staff. 

7)  .Conduct  an  ^ay  contest  .for  both*  D.E.  anJ^^h-D.^E^^^^T^Uidents  (the 
rest  of  the  school  y  in  other  words)  perhaps  t-nrough  the  cooperation  of  the 
English, Department . 

Possible  topics  might  include: 
History  of  Shoplifting  '  0 

Why  People  Shoplift      *  " 
Interviews — Project  #13 
^Research— Protects  //II  and  //17 

Editorials--with  the  best  to  be  run  in  school  and  local  papers. 

B)    Attempt  to  have  D.E.  students  employed  on  local  securiry  forces. 
Several  large  retailing  chains  have  already  begun  employing  youlhs^in  so- 
called  **Mod  Squads."  /  ^ 

9)    Along  with  the  Chatftber  of  Commerce  or  Merchants  Association ^  work  with 

.     .  21  •  .        '      .  « 
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W  many  other  groups  as  possible  to  sprdd  the  message. 


For  example ,  chcck-cjut  the  local  Small  Business  ^c^ninistration.  Parent 
Teachers  Associatign,  Police  Department  and  service  clubs  (Rotfary,  Kiwanis, 
etc.)        '  "  '  ^ 

10)  Read  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sub^QCt.  ,  ' 

In  addition  to  this  Guide's  Listing  of  Resources,  check-out.  newspapers 

and  various  periodical  guides.  *     '  -  . 

>    .    '  *  t> . 

Rider  College  DECA  and  the  NJRMA  woOld  both  also  be  interested  in  an 

annotated,  updated  bibliography. 

f 

11)  Even  if  not  entered  as  a  separate  DECA  competition,  conduct  confidential 
surveys... 

in  school — of  the  students  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  shoplift, 
what  kinds  of  items  are  shoplifted,  the  frequency  of  shoplifting. 
^    in  stores — Wljen  docs  the  greatest  amount  of  shopliftfng  take^ace? 
What  arc  the  primary* factors  'that  induce  shppliffeing?    What  measures 
are  being  undertaken  to  combat  shoplifting?    Has  the  campaign  "helt)ed"? 

o 

(Comfpare- shoplifting  figures  for  one  month  this  year  against, th§  same 
month  last  year.) 

in  the  community — of  local  citizens  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of 
shoplifting  legislation  and  whether  pr  not  this  anti-shoplifling 
^'message**  is  being  effectively  communicated.    Ask:  Does  the  average 
citizen  take  any  action  if  a  shoplifter  is  spotted;  e.g.,  does  he  notify 
store  peiqsonnel?  ' 

12)  Sponsor,  at  schools  in-service  clinics  on  shoplifting  for 
retail  employees  and/or  community  groups , 

This  Guide  can  also  be  utilized  for  such  a  purpose. 
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13)  Conduct  taped' interviews  with  police  chiefs >  security  personnel, 
"known'I  shoplifters  and  store  executives. 

Play  these  back  for  the  entire  class.    Then  write  thetc  up  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  ^  ^  . 


14)  Everybody's  always  talking  about  shoplifting.  *  Try  to  devise  new,  ^ 
improved  ways  to  reduce  it;  try  these  out. 

IMPORTANT;    Please  Immediately  send  ^any  of  these  Ideas  to 
Rider  DECA. 

15)  Also,  kindly  send  to  Rider  DECA  (as  .sohn  as  attempted)  any  new  ideas  to 
publicize  the  m^"ap""That  "Shoplifting  is  no  Joke;  it's  a ' crime".": . and  it  costs 
everybody  money  I" 

For  example,  attempt  devising  a' film  that  deals  with  shoplifting, 
or  a  transparency series,  slides  even  tapes  thAt  could  be  put  to 
use  by  other  schools.    These  would  all  prove  to  be  extremely  valuable. 

16)  .As  suggested  in  the  Instructional  Outline,  'arrange  for  a  class 
demonstration  of  ways  and  tools  of  the  shoplifter,  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  someone  is  always  watching. 

Skits  or  dramatizations  would  prove  helpful  here.    Using  the 
local  Police  Department  for  advice,  and/or  to  conduct  the  role-playing, 
students  might  also  want  to  show  .the  rest  of  the  school  exactly  what 
apprehension,  questionning  anc^  a  court  appearance  entail. 

i       .  *■  * 

17)  Research  New  Jersey  shopllft^g  laws,  and  whether  or  not  they  "^"^ 
are  effective. 
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Compare  and  contrast  with  other  states. 

Do  they,  in  fact,  act  as  a  deterrent?    Do  "caught'*  shoplifters 
repeat?  . 

Trace  down  local  police  records,  if  available.  .And  evaluate — 
through  newspaper  accounts — the  penalties  that  are  given  out. 

18)  Post  warning  decals  or  signs  for  local  stores,  informing  tbe  public 
that  it  can  be  prosecuted,  fo]^  shoplifting. 

These  attractive  wall  ciecals  and  signs  are  available  from  the  flew 
Jersey  Retail  Merchants  /association. 

•  Or  the^  could  also  be  run-off  by'D.E. — or  Print  Shop — students^ 
after  preliminary  approval  was  received  on  the  design  and  wording  of 
same.    ,  ^  - 

19)  Arrange  for  a  field  trip  to  view  a  large  st.ore's  security  force. 
8any  students  night  be  interested  in  going. down  to  a  local  police 

station — which  they  probably  have  never  seen — to  sec  exactly  what 
dees  happen  to  the ' shoplifter. (include  the  fingerprinting  process). 

•  Try  to  tie-in  this  shoplifting  instruction  with  any  other  field 

%       .  •  •    -     '  . 

trips  that  might  be  planned. 

\  • 


20)    D.E.  students;'   Get  the  messtige  across  to  junior  high  and.  even 


elementary  students . 

Analy'ze  ways  to  accomplish  this  goal  (for  instance,, by  distributing 
^the  aforementioned' brochure) J  then  proceed.  '  ,  . 


211    One  of  the  Best  ways  to  accomplish^ Project  #20  is  to  organize 


asanembly  programs — for  the  rest  of  the  school,  junior  high  and 
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elementary  groups,  the  local  P.T.A.  and  any  ether  organizations  that 

!ni*ght/8hou]5^  be  concerned  with  the  problara  of  shoplifting. 

Show  a  filmt  such  as  "Ccught,"  and  bring  in  a  speaker.  ' The' local  Chamber 

of  Commerce  or  Merchants  Association  will  be  able  to  help  plan  here 

aa  they  should  have  several  speakers  available ,  including 

security  personnel,  s^ore^ managers ,  police  detectives,  judges  and 

prosecutors.  ^ 

Role-playing  (perhaps  even  by  the  school's  drama  students)  often 

proves  an  effective  way  to  convey  the  message. 

-     '  ^        .       .f^  J.  '  - 

% 

Equally  effective — if  it  can  be  arranged — is  to  bring  iti  a  local 
disc  jockey  to  I'host"  the  assembly  program..  .This  was  done  with  great 
success  in  .Milwaukee  and  what  follows  is  a  sample  of  the  script 
that  was  followed. 

This  script,  of  course,  should  just  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  kind 
of  ideas  that  should  be  introduced.     It  should  most  definitely  NOT  be 
read  verbatim,  and  it  also  needs  some  updating  of  facts  and  language. 


< 


( 
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AJDISC  JpCKEY'S  SPEECH  TO  TEENAGERS 

Before^ I  really  get  into  what  I'm  going  to  talk  to. you  abqut  today,' 
there's  something  else  that  I  want  to  say.'  I  say  this  with  all  sincerity 
and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  that  way,  also.    The  subject  I'm  going  to  speak 
on  today  is  very  impprtant'  to  tne  and  I  want  it  to  be  very  important  to  you 
because,  believe  me,,  it  is  a  very  important 'part  of  your  life.    Not  only 
the  present,  but  the  future.    In  fact,  maybe  the  future  part  of  it  is  even 
more  important.    I  know  what  ^alot  of  you  are  thinking,  you ^ re  spying  ''Oh 
no,  here  we  go  again,  another  lecture,  another  5dult  telling  me  what's 
wrong  with  teenagers.'*    And  so,  bang,  it's  tune  out  time.    You  push  that 
lit'tle  button  in  your  brain  and  tune  mc  out  and  start  thinking  about 
other  things  like  i/hat  you're  going  to  do  tonight,  the  big^  date 'you've 
got  coning  up  this  weekend.    You  sit  there  arid  think,  "J  don't  ^ant  him* 
telling  me  what's  wrong  \fL€t\  teenagers,  I'm  sick  of  it/^    And  bcHeve 
me,  according  to  the  statistics  I  have  here  today ,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  alolT of  teenagers.  *  -  > 

-  y 

And. so,  today  I  challenge  you  for  once  to  have  the  guts,  to  sit  up 
and  dig  what  I'm  saying  because  I  dorf't  want  to  stand  up  here  and. talk 
to  alQt  of  blank  faces^.    I  want  to  be  able  to  talk  to  the  mature  ybupg 
adults  you  say  you  are.    Sometimes  it's  hard  to  put  feelings  into  words, 
but  I'm  going  tp  try.    I'm  going  to  try  to  say  what  I  fefeL.    And,  believe 
me,  it's  even  harder  to^  write  a  speech,  I'll  admit  it.    I  was  a  little 
up-tight  about  this^  whole  thing.     It's  tough  to  write.    I'm  not  a  profess- 
ional writer.,    Alot.of  blood,  sweat  and  tears  went  into  this.    I  havfe 
this  speech  here  of — as  you  can  sec — with  realms  of  notes,  becau'se  I 
feel  there  are  so  many  important  things  t^at  I  want  to  ^ay-,-that  I 
must  say  and  I  don't  wnr\t  tn  leave  anything  out.  '  , 

And  don't  think  I^m  here  just  because  J  x^a^  told  to  be,  please.  v 
I  could  have  §afd  no.    Hn  here  because  I  want  to  be  here.    I'm  here 
because  I  dig  young  people^yand  because,  as  corny,  as  it  may  sound,  because 
I  have  a  great  feeling  insid^Nnf  me  for  young  people.    That's  why  I 

^ work  at  WLIT.  Because  it  gives  ma.  the  chance  to  work  with  the  people 
I  love.     I  like  the  music,  too,  no  doubt  about  it.    And,  you  know,  it's 
been  said  that  the  future  belongs  to  the  young^j^    And  I  hp{^  ^.that-  by 
what  I  say  here  today,  that  it  may^help-^ou  just  a  little  towards  a 
good  future ^    So^ -Jdr ^the  *next  half  hour  or  so,  we  art2  just  going  to 
rap  about  someiblng  that  concerns  all  of  udt — you  and  even  me.  '  The 
problem  wer^ ere  going  to  discuss  is  shoplifting.    And  we're  going  to 
tell  you  wh^it  shoplifting  anounts  to,  t^hethcr  you  wan^  to  recognize 

:.it  for  yourself  or  not,  is*  a  theft  punishable  in  this  statd  by  fines 
or  imprisonment,  or  both.    And  It  seems  tha-^  the  young  people  involved  ^ 
in  these  incidents  today  either  arc  not  fully  aware  of  that  or  ignore 
that  fact  completely.  '  '  .  • 

And  today  we're  here  to  underline  this,  to  underscore  it,  to  bring 
it  out  into  the  foreground,  remind  you  from  this  day  on  that  the  violation 
of  the  law  in  this  community  and  in  this  state  is  something  taken  seriously 
by  our  city's  merchants  and  the  Police  Department.    In  the  research 
that  we  took  in  order  to  present  this  little  talk  to  you  today,  we 
took  a  look  at  the  entire  realm  of  merchandise  theft  at  the  national 
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level.    Wc  realize  tliat  In  1967,  $2.1  billion  in  net^Ihandise  was  taken  , 
frotn  American  stor$iS.    By  1970,  thS  fifrure  will  have  risen  from  $2.1 
to  $2. "^5  billion.  That's  a  1^9^  Icct.    FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  designated  it  as  the  fasrcfrt  growing  larceny  violation  in  the  nation. 
You  night  say  it's  sort  oft^a  case  of  tiaBs  slight  of  hand.  And  it  is 

the  point  now  where  store  managers  aro  leery  of  every  customer. 
When  a  person  enters  a  store  carrying  a  large  package,  large  bulky  coat*, 
or  maybe  it's  a  girl  with  a  large  handbag,  the  ch^nce^  are  you're  spotted 
iiranediately  and  that  your  picture  will  hdve  be#rtaken  befote  you  ever 
reach  a  counter  of  metchandlae^  ... 

Now  you're  going  *to  say,  "Chuck,  why  are  you  here  to  talk  to  us 
about  this  problem?'"    Well,  to  be  very  blunt,  about  it,  to  tell  it  like 
it  is,  I'm  simply  here  because  our  inf ormation"  tells^  us  that  50%— 50% 
of  that  $2.1  billion' worth  of  merchandise  is  taken  by  people  between 
the  ages  of  14  %nd  19.    And,  you  knov;,  it  really  grieves  me  because, 
nore  and  more,  teenagers  are  saying,  'Ve^re  not  as  bad  as  the  adults 
think  we  are.   'We  are  bright  and  alert  young  people.    We  care  about 
other  ifeople,  about  our  commtinities ,  about  our  country,  and  the  condition  . 
it  is  in."    And  then  wc  look  at  the  statistics.    Fiftyjper  ceirt-4)etween 
the  ages  of  14  and  19.    You  say,  *'Why  d^n't'they  lov;er  the' voting  age 
to  18  SO' we  can'have  our  say  about  who  is  going  to  lead  our  country.'' 
Yes,  you  say  that  as  you  slip  a  lipstick  into  ^our  purge,  or  "a  record 
in  among  your  school  books,  or  slide  aa^ extra  watch  *bn  your  arm.  New 
I'm  not  here  ta  accuse  anyone  in  thl^'^pga  of  shoplifting.  ,It,'s  quite 
possible  that  no  one  cv^r  has.    I  am  a^i^e  to- ask  you  not  to  dteal.  \ 
If  you 'have,  not  to  do^  it'^a^ain.    Because  in  the  iong'r^m,  it  is,  you — 
and  only  you-rthat  will -^be '.hurt .    Shoplifting  is  stealing,  whether^it 
be  n  5C  pack  of  gum  or  a  *$l  record,  or  a  $10  transistor  radio.  ShgFplifting 
is  steal^ing.  »        .  *  ^ 

^ 

Now,  think  about  this.    You  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  you're 
wearing  a  brand  new  watch  that  you  just  -bought  with  part  of  your  savings. 
Money  that  you  worked  hard  for  all  summer  long,  pumping  gas,  working 
in  a  supermarket, ^  babysitting,  whatever.    But,  you  worked  hard  fot  it. 
You  decide  to  go  into  the  washroom  to  wash  your  hands,  and  not  wanting 
to  get  your  new  watch  wet,  you  leave  it  in  your  locker.  Knowlhg  that 
you  will  only  be  gone  a  minute  or  two,  you  don't  bother  to  lock  your 
locker.    After  all,* no  one  is  going  to  steal  it — or  are  they?  You  return 
from  the  washroom  and  it's  gone,  that  btand  new  watch  that  you  worked 
and  saved  for  has  .been  lifted.     In  effect,  shoplifted.    Now, •you  don't 
like  it  when  someone  takes  something  of  yours ,  so  why  should  you  take 
something  that  belongs  to  someone  else?    After  all,  every  item  in  a 
store  was  bought ^and  paid  for  by  the  owners  of  that  store  and  every 
piece  of  merchandise  in  that  store  belongs  to  them  until  someone  buys 
it. 

I'm  now  talking  about  why 'people  shoplift.    Police,  s^tore  managers, 
psychologists  have  plenty  of  theories  to'  explain  the  growth  of  shoplifting. 
Some  see  a  general  decay  of'  thoral  standards .    They  say  that  some  .young 
people  take  the  billard  ball  conception  of  themselves.    That  they  are 
victims  of  a  broken  home,  or  their  mothers  rejected  them,  so  why  shouldn't 
they  steal?    Perhaps  one  motivation  for  shoplifting  is  a  desire  for 
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the  thrill  of  getting  sonething  for  nothing:.    Xhey  .get  something  alright— 
a  quick,  trip  to  the  police  station.    And  do  yoWrealize.that  the  average. 
, retail  value  of  all  shoplifted  Items  is  only  $3.00?      It  seems  that?  " 
shoplifters  get  a  certain  satisfaction  proving  they  are  6martet  than  ^ 
the  people* who  run  the  store. 

^  Let's  talk  more  about  the  kind  of  people  who  shoplift.    Less  than 
5%  of  all  the  thefts  are  cotranitted  by  the  mentally  ill,  or  kleptomaniacs, 
even  l^ss  out  of  financial  need.    In  fact/  the  great  majority-^dhi^  • 
may  come  as  a  shock— are  white  and  come  from  middle  income  suburban 
•families  who  don't  even  need  it.  \  Who  don't  even  ne^d  it  I  Exapplfe: 
A  lady  wearing  a  $5,000  mink  coat,  her  fingers/ studded  with  diamonds 
was  picked  up  tryixrg  tq^walk  off^  with  a  $2. 9r candy  di^h.    "Just  for 
kicks,*  as  she  explained  to  the' detective..   Many  children  learn  their 
shoplifting  early.  They  pick  up  their  techniques  from  their  .mothers. 
They  are  often  used  as  decoys.  ♦  Parents  stuf-^  goods  into  the  kid's 
pockeXs  so  the  kids  can  be  blamed  for  misbehaving— then  when  the  mothers 
are  caught,  it's  .^'Naughty,  naughty  Johnny,  shouldn't,  do  that.''  So, 
it's  quite  true  that 'not  all  shoplifters  are  teenagers,  but  remember, 
half  of  them  hre.'  ^ 

Here's  another  example.  Two  teenage  boys,  I  would  say,  are  the 
-most  brazen  shoplifters  I've  ever  heard  of.    Dressed  in  overalls,  they 
confidently  strolled  intx)  a  ^sporting  goods  store,  picked  up  a*  canoe 
attd  walked  out.    End^of  ^stor^— not  quite.    They  were  caught  when  they 
returned  for  the  paddles.    I  tell  you  that  story  to  show  ypu  that  they 
did  get  away  with  one' theft,  but  they  were  caught  the  second  time." 
You  may  get  away  with  it  ogee,  five  times;  teft  times  even,    But,  eventually, 
you  will  get  cau^t,  and  why  tiake  a  chance.    You  might  be  caught  the 
first  time.    There's  an  old  saying  that  your  siMi.will  always  come 
back  to  haunt  you,  so  why  commit  that. sin  In  the -first  place? 

Now,  let's  talk  about  why  teenagers  shoplift.    The  most  common  answers 
aren-"I  did  it  for  kicks,'*  and  you  should  be  kicked.  .  "Oh,  it  was  just 
a  prank,  it^was  an  impulse,  I  did  it  on  a  dare.    It  was  part  of  an  initiation. 
In  other  words,  they  seem  to  think  if^s  more  sa^rt  than  a' crime.  Some 
sport.    A  sport  that..could  jeopardize  your  entire  future.    This  is 
no  sport.    It's  a  character  problem.    And'  one  of  the  modt ^important 
parts  of  getting  ahead  in  this  world  is  your  character.-    Believe  me,  • 
you  are  judged  more  on  that  than  you  are  on  your  talents  or  your  brains. 
As  you  grow  older  and  become  more  experienced  in  this  bd^g  and  wonderful 
world,  you  will  find  that  the  people  who  get  the  farthest  ah#ad  are 
those  with  a  high  character  standing.    Indeed,  shoplift^ing  is  not  a 
sport,  4t  is. a  childish  regression..  But.*,  I  don't  care  Viat  you  sa^, 
kids  steal*  to  be, in.    In  what,  jail?    Fricnda  say  "go  ahead,  I  dare 
you  to."  .With  friendfli  like  this,  ypu  don't  need  enemies.  ^       .  , 

Now,  let's  imSgiiie  for  a. minute  what  it  would  be  like  to  shoplift 
and  be  caught.    You're^HUia  store,  any  store,  and  maybe  you're  just  . 
our  window  shopping  for  tlie^  i^ost  part"  of  that  day.  .  You  don't  have  ^ 
too  much  money  with  you.    A^cotrpie^pf  bucks  or  whatever .    And  all  of 
a  sudden  you  see  something  you  wan^^^aijd  you  have  wanted  it  for  a  Idng 
tfine.  ,  It  could  be  one  of  a  million  thlttg^  A  new. shirt,  a  new  dress, 
a  new  coat,  a  transistor  radio,  a  tecord  «>uzn^  -ai^y thing;    You  want 
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It..  You  check  ycur  ooncy  supply.    You're*  about  $2  short.    Now,  wait 
a  minute.  There  doesn't  seem  to  anyone  around.    The  thought  hits  you. 
It'll  be  easy  to  take  ity    It's  small,  it'll  fit  in  my < pocket  or  maybe 
it  will  go  Into  your  purse^.  ^  Whatever  this  thing  i>9  that, you^  want . 
And  you  say,^"I  can  get  away  wl£h  it,.I  doft't  dee  anybody  watching.'* 

•So,  quickly  confidently,,  you  slip  it  into  ^our  po^cket,  and  right 
then  you  find- yourself  getting  scared.    Yo\f  pray  that  ybu're  going  , 
to  ^^t  out  that  'doot  and  that  everything's  fine.  *  You've  got  it  in 
your  pocket,  you  figure  that's  most  of ^it.    Nobody's  caught^ you  yet.  , 
And  you  hfead  for.  the  doof,.^  shying 'like  a  leaf,*and  you  will  be,  believe 
me.    All  of  a  sudden  you're  out "that  door  and  you  figure,  "I'm  home 
free.''    Then^ou  feel  that  hand  on  your  airm.    You  thought  you  were  shaking 
before,  you're  going  to  be  shaking  -^ven  more  now.-  Can  ycu  imagine 
.that  feeling  when  ycu  look  upland  you  gfee  a*  policeman',  or  store' manager , 
and  theV  have  their  hand  on  your  arm  because  they  know  you  took -something 
that  did  not  belong  to  you?    And  you -know  you're  caught.    And  right  ^ 
then  you  w^l  have  to  face  the  fact  that  you  are  a  thief  ^and  it  can 
'  be  a  truly  traumatj.c  experienced    Imagine  that,  young  people.  Imagine 
that,  hand  on  your,  arm,  catching  you'and  you're  caught,  you  are  a  thief. 

Alright,  we.'ve  Just  imagined  ourselves  being  caught.    Now  let's 
get  right  down  to  it»    What  happens  when  you  are  caught  shoplifting? 
.It's  not  very  pleasant,  belieye  me.    You'll  be.  taken  to  the  police 
station,  your  parents  will  be  called  and  they  will  be  required  to  be 
at  the  police  station  with  you.  , Juvenile  reports  will  be  made  out 
and  these  reports  , pertain  not  only  to  you,  but  your  family  and  everything'' 
about  them.    A  full  descriptljOn  of  you,  the  name  and  place  where  your 
parents  work >  whether  they  own  their  home-,  the*  school  and  church  that 
you  attend,  the  names  of  isdl  qjilldren  in  the  family  and  their  ages. 
The  names  of  your  t^iree  best  friends',  and  whether  they  yere  ipiplicated 
in  the  theft  or.  not.    A  state  form  will  then  be  made  out  and* sent  to  . 
Madison  in  duplicate.    Tfou^'ll  be  searched  and  .a  photograph  will  be 
t^kcn.    And  that  should  be  a  pretty  good  4eterent  right  there.  Your' 
>photograph'  on  file  in ''this^cMy  and  in  Madison.    A:,  photograph  that  is 
available,  to  certain  people  if  needed.  ,  * 

So  here  you  have  your  name  on  location  in  two  locations  and  this 
is  a  record  that  will  never  be  erased.    Yon  will  carry  this  record 
with  you  i^herever  you  go.    This  rccotd  is  open  to  many  people,  throughout;  ^ 
the  rest  of  your  life,  including  the  military  government,  scljools  of,    '  * 
higher  learning  that  you  may  attempt  to  enter,  places  of  employment-, 
that  have  government  contracts.    And  any  time  that  the  stat6,  or  county 
^or  federal  government  wants  information  about  you,  they  can  .get  it 
»£rom  this  record.    A  job  that  requires  bonding,  even  that  of  a  stock 
boy,  probably  would  be  closed  to  a  youth  with  a  record You  tqay  alsoV' 
be  turned  down  for  government,  state,  city  or  county  jots';..   With  a 
police  record,  it  can  be  dlffictilt,  in.  fact  in  some  cases,  impossible, 
to  enter  any  business  or  profession  where  a  special  licence  is  required, 
such  as  law,  real  estate  or  insurance.    A  crlmina!  record'  can  lce.6t>  ydu  ^ 
^  out  of  the  college  or  professional  school  of  your  choice.    For  example*,^ 
a. stolen  carton  of  candy  kept  one  boy  out  of* Wed t  Point,  and  a  girl 
wa»  denied  entry  to  law  school  because  of  a  stolen  swimsuit.    Now,  "C^ 
think  you  realise  that  in  this  day  and  age  a  person  just  canft  afford 
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not  to  go  td,  coUege.    There- was  a  time  when  they  used  to  say  you  can^t 
get  anywhere  wl^h  a  high  school  education—now  you  can  hardly  get  •anywhere 
without  a  college  education.    In  fac*^,  you  almost  need  a  masters  degiree, 
even  a  Ph.  D.  in  everything.    Do  yoU  want  thafe  gotte,  that  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  college  of  your  choice,  gone?    I  don't  think  you-^o. 
So  .you  see  these  kicks  can  come  back  to  haunt  you.    A  minor  record  easily 
becomes  a  Mjor  proWem.    Now  in  Wisconsin JsWUf ting  is  theft. 
Theft  is  a  felony  if  the  property  is'bf  a  Value  exceeding  $100  and  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment*  in' the  state  pe^iitentiary  in  Waupun.  So 
you  say,  "I  only  took  little  things,  I  don't  hav^  tp  worry."  Alright, 
let's  tell  you  about  that.  | 

I  '  ^ 

If  the  value  of  the  property  does  i;iot  exceed  $100,  you  can  receive 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  or, both. 
Alright,  for  property  values' ranging  between  $1,000  to  $10,000,  it 
could  be  a  fine  anywhere  from^ $200  to  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  anywhere 
from  six  months  to  15  years.    We're  really  not  concerndB^ with  that. 
We're  concerned  actually  with  the  smaller  items.    Things  like  records, 
lipstick,  compacts,  candy  bars,  nylons^  clothing,' etc.    And  another 
thing  to. think  al?out,  too,  is  that  if  you  are  over  18  you  can  be  tried 
as  an  adult.    So,  alright,  you're  17  1/2.,  you're  picked  up  for  shoplifting, 
and  you  figure, .alright ,  well  you  know  what  might  happen,  they  just 
might  not  do  anything  for  six  months.    And  when  you  reach  the  age  of 
18,  then  you'll  be  charged  with  theft  and  go  into* adult  court.  And 
that  can  be  a  very  traumatic  experience.    Many  young  people,  when  arrested 
for  shoplifting  say,  "Why  didn't  someone  tell  me  that  shoplifting  was 
a  crime.''*    Look,  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  and  no  defense  against 
prosecution  and  conviction.    Don't  expect  someone  to  tell  you,  you  should  ' 
know  that.    Another  reason  not  to  shoplift  is,  well,  because  it's  getting 
harder,  and  harder  to  get  away  with  it. 


/ 

/ 


Let's  go  into  some  of  the  deterents  you  find  in  stores.    First  of  X 
all,  there  are  floor  defectivea  and  these  are  not  what  you  usually 
figure  detectives  to  be-.    The  guy  in  the  white  shirt,  dark  tie  and  dark 
suit,  wandering  around  the  floor,  graying  at  the  temples.    He's  likely 
to  be  dressed  the  same  as  you — levls,  sneakers  and.  a  sweat  shirt,  long 
hair  and 'a  ^mustache;    You  can  nevfer  tell._  The  gtjy  standing  next  to 
you  looking  at  merchandise  might  be  a  flol)r  detective.    There  are  two 
way  mirrors;    You  ,are  admiring  something  in  a  nllrr^r  and  somebody's 
looking  right  back  through  it  at  you. 

They  use  yalkie-talkles,  cloae-clrcuit ^television  and  als^  cameras, 
from  mdst  anywhere  they  can  h^ar  or  see  you.    This  information  can  be 
used  for  prosecution.  -If  they've  got  your  picture  on  record^  th^y  can  uae  that 
as  evidence  in  court.   'There's  a  new.  system  in  use  in  some  stores^,  the 
micro-wave  transmitter,  which  is  the  size  of  a  dot  hidden  on  a  s^les 
item.    You  don't  know  just  where  it  will  be  hidden,  and  the  cletk  is 
the  only^ one  who  can  neutralize  that  dot.    If  the  dot  is  not  neutralized,  * 
it  sets  off  an  aiarm  whbn  carried  through  an  exit.    And  bingo,  you're 
done.    Som^  fctad  ot  ultimate  in.  aiitl-shop lifting  techniques  may  be 
the  loud  speaker  in  ^one  atore  out  East  that  keeps  repeating  "put  it 
back,  pjut  it  back."  .        .       >  , 

^(Now,  if  I  were  goin^;  to  Use  siides  or  a  film  in  my  speech,  thU 
is  the  spot  where  J  would  us^  .themV    If  not,  I'd  continue  this  way;) 

.  •  .         •  ,    30  ^ 
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We  give  yoir^  this  Infornatlon  today  for  a  series  of  reasons.  We 
feel  that  each  one  of  you  .In  this  room  Is  nature  enough  to  know  and 
understand  Information  like  this  and  make  a  decision  on  your  own.' 
To  become  involved  or  not  to  becorae  Involved  in  these  Instances.    Now  this 
is  where.) the  solution  to  the  problem  lies.    The  decision  als  yours.  Let 
us.  talk  bbout  the  tragedy  and  heartbreak  within  your  own'  family.    When  Mom 
and  Dad  /come  down  to  the  police  station  and  you  have  to  face  them.-  .Face 
the  teats  in  yoor  Mother's  eyes,  -and  the*  tears  will  stream  down  your  face. 
And 'your  Father's  hair  gets  grayer,    ksA  all  because  you  took  some  silly 
llttl^  thing  like  a  lipstick  or  a  record  or  a  transistor  * radio*  .Stop  and 
tjiink,  who  did  it  to  them,  who  did  it  to  you>  and^dbn't  get  invcfived  with 
the^Aw  and  end  up  with  a  record  that  cannot.be  erased.  ^  * 

9  ^ 

Today  I  want  to  ask.  each  of  you  here,  each  of  you,  to  do  me  a  favors 
I  want  each  one  of  you,  individually,  and  on  a  personal  level,  to  go  somewhere 
where  you  can  be  alone.    I  want 'you  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  yourself,  . 
I  want  you  to  take  the  time  to  make,  a  self-evaluation  and  really  think. 
Now,  you  know,  thinking  about  yourself,  objectively,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  a  person  to  do,  because  you  always  tend  to  look  at  the  good*  pcii^ts 
and  ignore  the  bad  points.    I  want 'you  to  think  of  yourself  objectively. 
Consider  the  bad  points  as  well  as  the  good  points..    Consider  the  past, 
where  you  have  been,  and  the  future,  where  you  are  going.    You  know,  growing 
up  is  a  serioui  matter  and  it  effects  everyone  in  a  different  way.  And 
that's  why  you  must  decide.    Your  friends  can't  tell  you.    Your  teachers 
and  parents  caa^only  guide  you.    You  must  make  the  final  decision  on  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  your  life. 

\  r  '  '  ^ 

I  Now,  tt'.s  a  tough  olcL  world  and  more  than  once  in  this  life,  you  are 
going  txr  feel  that  you  aife  being  stepped  on.    Just  pushed  into  the  ground 
like  a  piece  of  dirt.    More  than  once, that's  going. to  happen *to  you.  And 
naybe  your  way  of  retaliation- would  be  to  pick  something  up,  something  that 
d6esn't  belong  to  you.    Your  way  of  showing  that  you  can  step  back.  So 
what,  have  you  accomplished.    You  just  picted  up  a  $4.00  record.    Big  deal/ 
And  once  you've  stolen  it,  it'll  lose  all  its  value.    What  does  this  mean 
to  you,  something  that  you've  just  picked  up  and  carried  out  of  a  store. 
You  haven't  earned  it|i  you  haven't  wen  it,  and  you  haven't  even  bought  it. 
It's  just  a  record  that  you  stole.    What  does  it  mean?    Sure  you  can  put 
it  on  your  record  player  an^l  play'it.    Sure,  maybe  it's  Gary  Puckett  and 
the  Union  Gap,  your  favorite  group.    But,  I  really  don't  think  it  will  really 
mean  anything  to  you.    Now,  this  may  sound  corny,  but  it's  true,  believed 
Qc.    The  things  that  I  enjoy  the  most;kre  the  things  that  I  have  worked 
the  hardest  for.  And  I  think  you  too  will  find  that  to  be  true  also.    Ar^d  ^ 
I  think  today  is  the  case  at  point.  *     -       -  ^ 

c.    Now  this  speech  has  not  been  easy  to  prepare  for  me.    Every  night  for 
a  week  I  sat  down  and  I  thought  and  I  wrote,  and  I  wrote  and  I  thought. 
I  tried,  as  I  said  earlier  in  this  speech,  to  put  my  feelings  down  on  paper  . 
and  it's  not  easy*    I'm  not  a  gifted  writer.   'If  I  was,  I'd  probably  be 
out  writing  comedy  shows  or  something.    But  I  sat  down  because  I  felt  this 
was  something  that  Ijad  to  be  said.    It  was  something^hat  I  believed  in 
and  that  I  believe  that  you,  should  know  about.    It's  something  that  I  worked 
hard  for.    I  ignored  my  family  every  night  for  a  week  because  I  wanted  to 
do  this  for  you,  because  I  believe  in  you.    And  this  I  know  itf' something 
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that  I  am  going  to  enjoy  to  t\ie  upnost  because  it  is  somethi^ig  that  I  feef 
I've  worked  hard  for.lrFcr  this  opportunity  to  be  able  to  talk  to  each, and  ' 
every  one  of  you  today.  Andf  I  knew  I  will  enjoy  fit  even  more  if  you  follpw  ' 
the  pfivrti  that  I  am  trying  to  put  forth  to  you. 

Tall&i^  about  a  path  in  conclusion  today,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little 
about  a  pofem  that  Robert  Frost  wrote  called  "The  Road  Not  Jaken."  "The 
Road  Not^^aken"  is  a  story  "of  a  man|walking  down  a  road       an  autumn  day 
and  suddenly  he  comes  .to  a  fork  in  the  road.    One  path  goes  off  to  the  left, 
one  to  the  right.    The.onte  to  the  right 'has  bfen  traVeled  hy  many  because 
the  ruts  from  the  wheels  are  deep  and  the  und^^gipowth  has  grown  back  quite 
a  ways.  It's  obvious  that  many  have  g^orie  that  wky.    But  Frost  says,  consider 
that  path  to  the  left.    There  the  weeds  are  deep,  there  the  undergrowth 
has  grown  so.  close  it's  obvious'  that  few  feave  gone  that  way.^.  And  you  know 
that'  path  took  a  turn  not  far  from  the  man 'a  sight;  to  a  destination  unknown 
to  the  traveler.    Frost  said  that  he  stood  the^re  for  some  time  making  a 
decision.    And,  finally,  he  writes  these  two  li^nes  to  cWlude  his  poem. 
'And  I,  I  took  the  path  less  traveled  by  and  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

New  it  seems,  to  me  tliat  that  poem  is  mre  t^iar>  a^path^  than  a  poem,  than 
leaves  and  ti^ees.    It  is  life,  your  life  *id  mlne^^    You  cfeti  choose  to  become 
involved  in  any  incident  that  we  have  described  td  you  today. ^  You  can  choose 
to  go  along  with  you*  friends  and  keep  that  1/3  figure'  involved  in  Juvenile 
crime.    That's  your  choice.      ,  '  - 
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Has  accompanying  discussion  guide.  ,  / 

Color'-  16  MM  -  2A  minutes  -  excellent        l  y 
Available  from:    t'ew:  Jersey  Retail' MeixhantsN^sociation 
•    P.  0.  Bbx  22 

926  West  State  Street 
*      Trenton,  JJew  Jersey   OSdfel  ^ 

609    393-800^  ,  .  /  ^ 


Also  available  from; 


"Buttery  is  Your  Business' 
"It  Can  Happen  to  Tou*' 


"The'y're  Out  to  Get  You" 
"The  Shoplifter" 


New  Jersey  Occupational  Research 

and  Development  Resource  Center' 
Building  871,  Roc>m  C  '  . 
PlBinfleld  Avenue 
Edison^,  New  Jersey.,  08817 '  " 


Color /sound  -  15'  minutes 

Color/sound  -  15  mfnutes  *  ^ 

Color/sound  -  12  1/2  minutes 
Color  -  16  MM  -yBSsMnutes  -  ( 

All  available ^m:om  ^ly  Small  Business  Administration- 
office.  NOTE:  Vrhe  SBA  wilL  al^o  provide  free  assist 
in  lining  up  speakers,  locating  resources,  etc. 

"The  Shoplifter",  ^s  also  available  from:  Highway 
Safety  Foundatj.ori,  P,  0.  Box  1563,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
A4007,  *  .  - 


'Shoplifting,  The  Plot  Against  You"   Record  &  filmstrip  -  20  minutes  -  excellent  ^ 

•    Available  from:    Merchandser  Film  Products  . 

Ai9  Park  Avenue'  South 
New  York. City.,  N./Y.  10016 

Film  7  22  mlnutesl  '  '  . 

Available  from:    Olko  Council  of  Retail. Merchants 
^ — ^7^1  Eaat-N§tai:e_  Street.^ 
^  Colualbus,  Ohio    43215;:_       ~  \ 


"The  Million  Dollar  Customer'' 


"An  Inside  Job"  Filmstrip/sc^und  -  order  #DFSS20 


"Billion  Dollar  Headoche* 


30  slides  &  narration  -  fairly  informatl 

^.6rder  #  D^5  '  "  ^ 

Both  available  -from:^  Materials  Cetjter 

Vocational  Education  Division 
P.-  0.  Box  44064 
Capitol  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804' 
(Also  hais  copies,  of  **The  Shoplifter,"  ord§r  #DF24>  ' 
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'Billion  Dollar  Headache!' 


Also  available  from:  National  Association  of  'Retail 

Grocers  • 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


'msslon:    Loss  Prevention''  -^olor  -  16  liM  -  17  minutes  -  for  retail  use 


"The  Silent  Grime' 


Color  -  16  MM  -  23^  minutes  -  for  retail  use 

Both  available  from:  National  JRetall  Merchants 
-  ,  '  Association 

Operations  Dlvlslo^ 
*      "     100  Wfest  31st  Stredt 

New  Yprk,  New  York  10001 
(Also  has  copies  of  "Caugl^t/') 


BOOKLETS 


|l*Watch  Out  For  The  Thief"       28  pages  -  excellent  for  D,E,  .students  ' 

'  34  pages 


.liage  Shopliftings   A  Case  Study" 


•'f^^Mgers  Beware!    Shoplifting  is  Stealing"  (see  following  page)         7  pages 
^         .     ^  good  for  school-wide  distribution 

Stpck%hDrtaRe  Control  Manual  > 

All\w||lable  from;    National  Retail  M^^rchants  Association. 
^^^V^  vvi  -     Operations  Division 

\  '    •    100  West  31st  Street  ^ 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

•'•\.:.a\  •  ■  (  ^  •  . 

The  Sn^il  Biisiness  Administration  has  several  publications  that  deal  with 
^  shopliftlB^A  Available  free  from'ahy  of  their  offices  (Headquarters  Address: 
^  ?odll  pu^neafi  Admlt^latratlon,  Wash|ngton,~DrC/  20416 >  are  the  following: 

Small "l^Aeteta  Aid  fll9,  ""Prefenting  Retail  Theftr  by  Saul  D,  Astot- 

Small  f4rK^er8  Aid  #129,  "R^dticing  Shoplifting  Losses"  by 

AdcJiion  H.  Verril^  .  ^  • 

Small  Marl^ete^s  Aid  #134,.  "Preventing  Burglary  and  Robbery  Losses" 
by  (yh)  Curtis    ,  '  ' 


Management  !^d«i  #209,  "Preventing 


Saul  D,  i^tor 


oyee  Pilferage"  by 

> 
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PREPARED  IN  THE  INTEREST 
of 

TODAY'S  TEENAGERS 
and 

TOMORROW'S  CITIZENS 


Distriboted  by  ccncer  ried  parents^ 
businessmen, school  and  juventh^  authorities. 
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DID  YOuJkNOW  X? 

Shoplifting  is  stealing,  ah^  steaAng  is  a  criminal  act.  So 

.called  high  spititBd  "fun"  ari^  youthful  "pranks"  can' cause 
young  people  a  lifetime  of  troubje.  Too  many  teenagers* today 
are  unaware  of  the  serious  harm  ttiat  a  police  record^  even  for 
what  might  seem  to  be  a  petty  vlolia.tion,  can  do  to  their  lives 
and  futures.  , 

^  Even  if  the  punishment  does  not  include  a  jail  sentence,  and 
the  tonviction  rs  punished  only  by  a  fine  and/or  probation,  Jhe 
police  record  rentfems;  and  it  says,  "Thief."  -  .   '  ° 

WHY  DO  TIENAQKRS  SHOPLIFT? 

Across  the  country  young  people,  many  frbm  niiddle  and 
upper  income  families  are  pilferiiRg  merchandise.  Why  do  teen- 
agers commit  a  criminal  act  that  will  prooa^  result  in  arrest 
and  jeopardize  their  futures?  The  common  ^answers  are: 
"I  did  it  for  kicks"     -  \ 
"It  was  just  a  prank"     ,  •  \ 
*Mt  was  an  impulse"  X 
"Idlditinadare''  \ 
^  ^  Vlt  was  part  of  an  initiation**  *  \ 

In  other  words  they  think  it's  more  a  sport  4hart^  crime. 
.  .  But  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  a  "sport.'/  ShOf>liftiifK^ 
is  stealing  and  stealing  is  a  criminal  act.  Th^  shoplifter  is  a 
thief  not  a  prankster.  .  ^  . 

Never  break  the  law  on  a  dare— It  takes  more  courage  to  turn 
down  a  dare  than  to  accept  it,  and  your  friends  know  this^  In  the 
long  /un  they  will  respect  you  for  sticking  to  your  beliefs,  don't 
fairfortfial  "chicken"  routine. 
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''WHY  DIDNT  SOMEONE  TELL  ME?'' 

Many  young  people  when  arrested  for  shoplifting  say.  **Why 
didn't  someone  tell  me  that  stioplifting  was  a  cfrime."  Ignorance 
,  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  and  no  defense  against  prosecution  and 
conviction..  ' 

Shoplifting  is  stealing  and  stealing  is  a  criminal  act.  Stealing 
a  $2  pen  is  the  same  as  stealing  $2  from  a  cash  register  or 
^from  someone's  pocket.  . . .  It's  a  crime. 


"BUT  THE  STORE  WONT  1MISS  ITI" 

Some  teenagers  seem  to  think  that  stores  make  a  lot  of 
money  and  won't  miss  a  book,  or  a  record,  or  a  blouse  or  a"bel.t. 

But  the  fact  is  that  stores  are  losing  more  to  shoplifting  each 
'year.  They  are  losing  merchandise  that  belongs  to  the  store.  It 
has  been  bought  and  paid  for  byMhe  store  and  taking  it  is  steal- 
ing. If  son>fething  that  belonged  to^you  were  stolen,  it  woulcl  be 

a  great  loss  ...  so  it  is  with  a  store.  . 
.» 

STORES  QETTINQ  TOUQH 

Bepause  of  this  growing  problem  stores  are  getting  tough 
,  with  shoplifters  ^ind  are^taking  measures  to  catch  them  in  the 
act.  Stores  are  no  longer  letting  teenage  shoplifters  off  with  a 
lecture  and  a  warning.They  are  turnmg  them  over  to  tf^e  authori- 
ties. Store  managements  are  becoming' convirKed  that  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  young  shoplifters -dnd  their  parents  is 
througtj  the  police  and  the  courts. 


KST  copy  mmu 


MBirr  I'M  A  JUVENILE:  NOTHNMPCAN  HAPPEN 
TO  tHKV  *  '  V  ^ 

Don't  you  believe  it!  True,  there  are  sepaKate  laws  goveiriing 
criminal  acts  by  juveniles  in  most  stated,  bu^^  arrest  is  still 
an  arrest,  and  a  police  record  is  still.a  polic^rSqprd.  One  shop-, 
,  lifting  conviction  can  ruin  your  life.    * '   .  i 

Many  young  people  feet  they  can  keep  a  juvenile  record  for 
a  minor  offense  a. secret.  Don't  you  believe  it!  Very  often,  juve- 
nile police  bureaus  will  answer  an  inquiry  by  reporting  that  a 
teenager  has  been  declared  a  ^'delinquent.'' J[his  description 
'can  include  a  serious  crime.  ' 

Although  youngsters  may  go  *'free,"  after^an  apprehension, 
once  arrested,  the  charge  will  follow  them  demanding  explana- 
tion and  causing  embarrassment  whenever  it  reappears. 


''BUT  IT  WAS  Just  for  kicks'' 

•  those  **kicks"  can  cpme  back  and  haiint  you  forever.  A  minor 
record  easily  becomes  a  major  problem. 
^t  .  ^  Mosf  job  aoplications  ask  **Were  yoti  ever  arrested?"  at)d 
*  '%ost  employers  don't  hire  people  with  arrest  or  criminal  records. 
V\  job  that  requires  bonding,  even  that  of  a  stock  boy,  will 
prdbably  be  closed  to  the  youth  with  a- record.  Ke  may  also  be 
turned  down  for  government,  state,  city  or  county  jobs. 

Wjth'a  poUce  .record  it  can  be  difficult,  in  some  cases  imj^ig^^ 
sible,  to  go  into  any  business  or  profession  where  a  special 
license  is  required,  such  as  law,  real  estate,  or  inis'urance. 

A  priminal  record  can  keep  you  out  of  the  college  or  profes- 
sionaf^hoci)  of  your  choice.  A  stolen  carton  of  candy  kept  one 
boy  out  o'f  West  Point— and  a  girl  was  ()et\\6d  entry  to.  law  school 
because  of  a  stolen  swimsuit. 
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''MfNAT.CAN  THE  LAW  DO  ABOUT  IT?'' 

You  car^  be  arrested  if  you  steal  any  property  from  a  store, 
no  matter  hoW  little  it  costs.  It  is  a  crime  if  you  steal  even  a  lip- 
stick or  a  candy  bar.  •  '  . 

Depending  on  the  state  in  which  you  live/ punishment  for  a 
first  offense  can  be  as  much  as  a  $2,000  fine  and  5  years  in  jail 
or  more,  and  after  two  or  three  offenses,  as  much  as  $|Q;000 
and  10  years  in  jati  In  some  states  after  a  first  conviction  ^* jail 
sentence  is  mandatory.  No  matter  what  your  state  calls  it--grand 
larceny,  petty  larceny,  felony,  or  misdemeanor— shoplifting J$ 
stealing  and  stealing  is  a  criminal  act  and  is  punishable  as  such. 


«'SUFPOSC  I  DO  OIT  AKIIESTCD?''  . 

There  are  ybung  people  who  foolisTily  plead  guilty  because 
they  hopejo  tiicfe  the  arrest  from  their  parents.  No  teenager 
should  ever  enter  a  guilty  plea  without -the  advice  of  his  parents 
and  an  attorney. 

» 
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''WHAT  CAN  PARENTS  DO  ABOUT  ITV^^ 

1.  6e  aware  that  "shoplifting';  can 
be  just  the  beginning  of  bigger 

^  .   trouble  for  their  children 
A  veteran  police  officer  - 
de^ribed  a  recent  two  page 
'  arrest  record  which  was 
\   .  headed:  "SHOPLIFTING 
j^JUVE^ILE)." 

2.  Make  sure  their  ttiildren  understand  that  shoplifting  is 
stealing  and  stealing  i^'^a  criminal  act 

3.  Be  certain  that  their  children  know  what  a  police  record  can 
do  to  their  chances  for  jobs,  colleges,  and  professions. 

4.  Know  how  much  money  their  children  have  and -how  they 
spend  it. 

•5.  Know  what  their  son  or  daughter  brings  into  the  house.  If 
it  isn't  his  or  her v  check  on  where  it  came  from.  Don't 
accept  a  pat  answer. 

e.  Know  when,  where,  and  why  their  child  is  going  shopping. 

7.  Find  out  what  their  community  is'doing  about  the  problem, 
and  lend  their  help. 

8.  Teach  their  child  tha^  it  is  more  "chicken"  to  go  along 
with  the  crowd  than  to  refuse  to  do  so.^ 

.  9.  Be  alert  to  a  daughter  who  repeatedly  goes  shoppiffg  with 
an  extra  large  handbag  or  shopping  bag.  These  are  com- 
mcn^tools  of  a  shoplifter. 

'  113.  Supervise  any  "clothes"  swapping. 

11.  Set  the  right  example. 
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In  addition,  students  and/or  the  Teacher-Coordinator  should  ?efer  to  the 
»%^jer'8  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  for  latest  articles  in  major  publiea- 
tion*^  as  well  as  to  retailing  publications  and  guides  for  the  large  daily  '\ 
newspapsM.  ^  •  ^  '     \  .  ■ 
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HMVY  LIFTERS  • 


> 


AKROlL  Ohio  (AP)  -  Some  shoplifters  Vpperate  on  a  gratnd  scale,  Paul  Brothers, 
an  Akron  itore  protection  chief,  says. 

Brothers  told  Junior  Chjamber  of  Commerce  members  that  one  Akron  store  lost 
an  18-foot  Iboat  complete  with  equipment.    And  the  store  for  which  he  works  is 
trying  to  pcate"  one  of  it^  concert  grand  pianos,  he  added. 


SHOPLIFTER'S  TklCK^SURES  GETAWAY 

TOPEKA,  Kan.  (A?)  -  A  shoplift\r  used  a  novel  approach  here  to  find  if  he 
were  "in  the  clear"  after  a  theft  .V 

He  entered  a  furniture  store  aiid\went  to  the  basement ,  "pretending  to  be 
interested  in  buying  a  used  refrigerator.    Finding  one,  he  askdd.  the  tlerk  to  go 
upstairs  and  get ,the  p^ice  for  him.     \     '        '  •  1 

',     .        -  '  •  \         ■  .     >     ' ) 

^      While  the  anployee,  was  upstairs',  M  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  his  ^ 
•customer   walk  out ;Wlth     portable  TV  $et,  put  it  in  his  car.  and  drive  off. 

;,     ^"  a  few. minutes  a  telephone  caller  laughingly  said  hfe  had  taken  the  set 

to,  win  a  bet  that  he  could  wdlk  out  without  being  seen."   He  asked  the  . 
clcfk  if  anyone  had  taken  his  car  license  number.    Upon  being  tpld  that  his 
license  number  was  unknown,  the  man  hung  up—and  has  never  been  seen  since. 


,    NEWS  ITai 

;      ..A  BLOODY  TALE  '     ,        ,'  . 

t.  •        ■        ■  '  • 

•       '..  ,  ' 

The  off-duty  Trenton  patrdlraan  fidgeted  in  liije'ai  the  supermarket  check- 
out counter  waiting  liis  turn  in  what  seemed  to  be- "dn  endless  line  on  a  busy 
Saturday  afternoon.    Ahead  of  him  stood  a  W($iaan  trying,  to  con.troi  two  squirming 
''i^*!.*^^        ^  ®  hat^square  on  tiis  head  and  wearing  a 

.   checked  Jacket  and  jeans.    The  patrolman  glanced  idly ^«tt  these  people  with  the 
^       sort  of  bored  curiousity  that  goes  with  waiting  in  line."  »Suddenly  he  looked 
again  at  the  man,  then  reached  around  the  woman  and  her  kids  to  tap  the  man 
-     on  his  shoulder.  ?  .  . 

*■•'-■>'',.•■ 
"Say,  buddy,"  he  said,. "Do  you  know  that  your  head  is  bleeding?" 

Checked  jacket  put  one  hand  to  the  side  of  his  face  and  looked  startled  * 
"  «w*y  sticky  with  fresh  blood.    The  other  side  of  his  face  ^nd  hair  - 

were  also  wet  with  alio  streams  of  red,  wet  liquid. 

« 
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"Take  off  your  hnt-and  let '5  see  where  you  are  hurt,''  commanded  the* 
officer.. 

• 

Looking  suddenly  very  friphtened,  the  victim  attempted  to  push  his  way 
through  the  aisle  to|lee.    Deftly  grabbing  his  am  with  one  hand  the  policeman 
quickly  flashed  his  credentials  with  the  other  and  then  removed  the  man's  ha*t. 
Under  the  hat  and  restkng, heavily  on  the  man's  matted  hait  was  a  fairly  good 
cut  of  fresh,  thick  stfeak.  ^ 

\  .       '  . 

A  novel  method  of  shoplifting  had  been  discovered  because  the  meat  that 
was  stolen  was  just  too  juicy  for  the  trip  out  of  the  store. 

Trenton/March  1971 
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RULES  FOR  EMPLOYEES 


1.    Keep  your  eyes  open.  .  •  . 

2-    Watsfe  dll  your  customers  in  a  pleasant,  courteous,  interested 


manne;p^ 


3.  Ney^r  leave  your  section  unattended. 

4.  Do  not^turn  y^r  back  on  a  customer  if  y<^'u  can 

.  do:^g  so.  * 

Ik 

5.  If  you  suspect  a$ customer  watclj  him  openly,  but  courteously. 

6.  Be  alert  to  custx^mers  carrying  unwrapped  merchandise. 

7.  Do  not  permit. young  children  to  loiter  .unattende<J. 

S.    Keep^ display  stock  in  good  condition.  ;  ^  '  " 


*    ■  AO 
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SECURITY  WEAKNESSES"  AM)  FAILURES      "  ,  '"^ 


Mr.  Saul  0.  Astor,  President ,  Menagenent  Safegviards,  Inc.,  presents 
following  point 
Discount  Industry*': 


I* 

the  following  points  in  his  article,  '*The  Inventory  Shortage—Enigma  of  the 


1.  Fitting  rooms  ar6  often  uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

2.  Meti's  and  ladies \  rooms  in  the  stbres  are  unlocked  and  uncontrolled.  . 

'3.    Unused  checkout  aisles  are  open.^^  .        1  ^ 

•  .  ^  \- 

4/   Personnel  are  Jjadly  scheduled  so  that  sales  floor  is  relatively 
uncovered  during  peak  periods.-  ' 

5.0  Customers*  bags  and  packages  are  permitted  inside^ the  store. 

6.  >  Anti-sliopHrfting •  signs  are  not  posted.  '  ' 

7.  Plainclothes  patrols  are  not  used* 

^  ■  -      .  f 

.8.    Personnel  are  poorly  Instructed  as  to  tjie  procedure  to  follow  when  they  • 
observe  a  shoplifter.  ,      .         ^  .  ^ 

9.  *  Apprehended  shoplifter^  are- not. turned  over,  to  police  or  Juvenile 
authorities.  .  « 

10.  High«*unit  value  merchandise  is  tjtnprotepted^.by  enclosures  ^d/or  personnel*. 

11.  Price*-ticketlng  (methods  are  pot  adequate  to  minimize  .ticket^  switching. 

12  •    Cashiers  are  free  to  accept  handwritten  prices  without  any  Validating 

marks.  / 

.V  4" 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  SHOPLIFTING  UW 

2A!l70r97r^  Derfnltloti^  ' 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  unless  the  context  clearly  requires  a 
different  meaning: 

"Shoplifting"  shall  consist  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  follQwing  acts: 

■'a.    For  any  .person  willfully  to  take  possession  of  any  merchandise  , 
offered  for  sale  by  any  store  or  o^her  retail  mercantile 
establishment  wl^h  the  Intention  of  cetivertlng  the  same  to  ; 
the  use  of  such  person-wlthout'paylni  to  the  owner  the  v«lue 
thereof'.-  \       '  •■  . 


-  b. 


For  any  person  willfully  to  qi^ncealUpon  his  person  or  otherwise 
any  fierchandlse  offered  for  sale  by  atiy  store  or  other  retail 
nercaritlle  establlshoCeijt  wlt^'the  Intention  of  converting  the  same  to 
the  use  of  such  person  \rtthout  paying  to  the  owner  the  value  thereof. 

c.    For  any  person  willfully  to  alter  any  label,  price  tag  or  marking 
upon  any  metrfhandlse  of feted  for  sale  by  any  store  or  other 
retail  nefcantlle  establishment  with  the  intention  of  depriving  . 
the  owner  of  ail  or  some  part  of  the  value  thereof. 

^  d.  ^JPor  any  person  willfully  to  transfer  any  merchandise  offered  for 
sale  by  any  store  or  other  detail  mercantile  establishment, 
-from  the  container  in  or  on  which  dame  shall  be  displayed  to 
any  other  cbntainer  with  Intent  to  "deprive  thj^.  owner  of  all  or 
some  part  ot.the  yalue  thereof. 

"Store  or 'other  retail  mercantile  establishment*'  shall  mean  a  place 
where  merchandise  is  sold  or  offered  to  the  public  for  sale; 

••Merchaiidise"  shall  mean  any  goods,  chattels,  foodstuffs  or  wares 
of  any  type  and  description,  regardless  of  the  value  thereof. 

"MercKant"  shall  mean  any , owner  or  proprietor  of  any  store  or  other 
retail  mefcant lie  establishment,  or  any  agent ,  servant  or  employee  of 
su^h  owQer  or  proprietor.     ,     -  ^  ^ 

"Person"  shall  mean  any  individual  or  individuals ,  incluiiing  an  agent , 
servant  or  employee  of  a  merchant  where  the  facts  of  the  situation  so 
Require  L.  1962, c*  178:1.' 

Title  of  Act!  ' 

»  ' 

An  Act  concerning- disorderly  persons  in  relation  to  shoplifting:  creating 
certain  presumptions  arising  out  of  the  concealment  of  unpurchased 
a»rcha»*l«e;  and  providing  that  the  detaining  for  probable  cause  ea^ 

42  .  ^ 
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for  a  reasonable  time  of  persons  under  suspicion  of  shoplifting,  by  certain 
officers  or  merchants  shall  not  render  any  such  of fleer  or  merchant 
criminally  or  civilly  liable  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  whatsoever  and 
supplementing  subtitle  12  or  Title  2A       the  New  Jersey  Statji^es.  L.1962,c*178. 

2A;170-98>    Shoplifter  as  disorderly  persctt  ' 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  shopllf tUrtg,  as  th^i'same  is  defined  in  section 
1  of.  this  act,*  is  a  disorderly  person.    L. 1962 ,c. 178:2 

♦Section  2A:170-St7. .. 


2A; 170-99.    Concealment  of  unpurchased  merchandise j  presumption  * 

Any  person  willfully  concealing  unpurchased  merchandise  5?  any  store  or  other 
retail  mercantile  establishment,  either  on  the  premises  or  outsfdc^  cf  the  • 
premises  of  such  store  or  other  retail  mercantile  establishment,  ;Shall  be 
prima  facie  presumed  to  have  so. concealed  such  merchandise  with  the  intention 
of  converting  the  same  to  his  own  use  without  paying  the  purchase  price 
thereof  within  the  meaning  of  section  1  of  thls^act,  and  the  findlJlfc^f  such 
merchandise  concealed  upon  the  person  *or  among  the  belongings  of  such  pejfson 
shall  b^  prima  facie  evidence  of  willful  concealment; -and  if  such  person  , 
cQnceals,  or  causes  to  be  concealed  such  merchandise  upon  the  person' or  among 
the  belongings  of  another,  the  finding  of  the  same* shall  also  be  prima  facie- 
eyidenqe  of  willful  concealment  on  the  part  of  jthe  person  so  concealing  such 
merchandise.  L.i962,  -0.178:3.  *    .  .  . 

2A:170-100.    Taking  suspect  into  custody;  det^ntioh;  arre6t  without  warrant 

A  law  enforcement  officer,  or  a  special  officer,  or  a  merchant  who  has 
probable  cause  for  believing  that  a  person  has  willfully  concealed, 
unpurchased  merchandise  and  that  he  can  recover  such  merchandise  by  taking* ' 
the  person  into  custody,  may,  for  the  purpose  of.  attempting  to  effect  such 
recovery,  take  the  person  into  Custody  and  detain  him  in  a  reasonable  manner 
for  no<  more  than  a  relasqnablc  time.  "Such  flaking  into  cix^tqdy  by  a- law 
enforcement  officer  or\speclal  officer  or  mercbilnt  shall  not  render  such 
law  enforcement  officer,,  special' of  fleer  or  merchant  criminally  .dr- 
civilly  liable  in  any  toanner  or  tp  any  extent  whatsoever. 

Any  law  enforcement  officer  may  arrest  without  warrant^  any  peyison  he  has 
probable  cause  for  believing  has  committed  the  off.ense  of  fhoftllftlng  as 
defined  in  section  1  of  this  act,  '         '  ' 

A  mercTiant  who  causes  such  arrest,  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  of  a 
person  for  shoplifting  shall  not  be  criminally  or  civilly  liable  in  any 
manner  or  to*any  cr^0it  whatsoever  where  the  merchant. has  probable  cause 
for  believing  that  the  person  arrested  committed  the  offense  of  shopliftings 
L.1962,  c.l78:4.  ^       .  • 
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EECEHT  SHOPLIFTING  COURT  CASEI^  ^ 

There  have  been  two  recent  cases  in  the  field  of  shoplifting.    The^se  have 

to  do  with  false  arrest,  or  more  properly  wrongful  detention  and  interroga-  ^ 

tion.    Such  charges  are  the  chief  hazard  in  energetic  efforts  to  thwarts 

^hoplifting. 

These  cases,  unfortunately,  do  not  shed  a  clear  light  on  how  to  proceed, 
as  a  mercHaa^,  to  protect  yburself  from  these  charges.    Howevef ,  the 
fpllowlng^po^     can  be  discerned  from  these  cases:  ^  ^ 

(a)  The  matter  of  "reasonable  cause  for  believing"  is  a  matter  of 
law  for  the  court  to  decide. 

(b)  The  matter  of  detention  and  interrogation- in  '^a  reasonable  tifenner  and 

for  a  reasonable  time*'  is  a  matter  for  the  Jury  to  decide  as  a  matter  •  • 
of  fact,  should  false  arrest  charges  be  pressed. 

.  (c)  Th6  court  will  generally  hold  that  the  length  of  time  that  is  reaapnable^' 

is  at  least  that  period  of  time  necessary  to  determine  the  suspect's  ' 
\       name  and  address .  .     ^  - 

(d)  Any  person  wha  attempts  to  detain  and  interrogate  a  person  believed 
.to 'be  a  shoplifter  must  identify  himself. 

(e)  Detention  may  be  made,  under  this  statute,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  the  purported  crime  and  not  for  such  purpose  as  to 
enforce  payment  or  gain  a  confession. 

(f )  Where  an  employee  relies  on  the  statement  of  other  employees  as  to 
the  purported  critne  and  has  not,  himself,  seen  the  purported  crime, 
he  may  not,  as  a  question  of  fact  have  the  necessary  reasonable 

^  cause  to  believe  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  defense  would 
/      not  be  available. 


HOW  TO  APPREHEND  A  SHOPLIFTER 

\ 


S.-J*  (Bob)  Curtis,^ Security  Consultants,  Inc. ,4 Dayton,  Ohio,  recommends 
the  method  below  as'  the  best,  for  apprehending  shoplifters:  »  '  ^, 

..,1.    Remember  that  the  shoplifter  Is  nervous. 

2.    As  he  leaves  the  store,  follow  him.        1  '  ^ 

3'.    Attract  his  atten^'on  by  ta'^klng  to  him. 

4.  Ask  him,  conversationally,  "Is  this  the  first  time  you've- done  thl^?" 

5.  Continue  to  walk.    Rec^pr  the  stolen  merchandise  and  grasp  the  sjlop- 
llfter  firmly,  but  gentfy,  by  the  arm.      ♦      '  ,  '^"^ 

^    Walk  him  out  of  the  store,  around  to  another  entrance..  Keen  talking. 
Try  to  learn  his  name,  and  call  him  by  his  first  name.  ^ 

7.    Remember  that  hfe  is  probably  a  dlstwbed^person.    Be  sympathetic, 
reassuring,  frlen41y. 


8.  Walk  him  back  into  the  storteHnfb  tfife  manager's  office. 

9.  Keep  him  quiet  once'tljllj^s  inside  and  give  him  a  choice  of  having 
you. notify  his  paren^,  turning  him  over  to  the  pol|.ce,  or 
consulting  a  psychologist  ot^^his  own  choosiflg. 

10.    Take  down  his  statement  or  have  a  standard  fbrm*ifeady.*  Da  not 
use  the  word  "steal"  in  it.    Have  him  sign  the  statement *  ' 


-  Mr.  Curtis  s^iid  that  it  took  seventeen  years  to  perfect  this  method 
which  was  used  at  Lord'  and  Taylor  in  New  Vork.    He  presented  it  to  the 
National  Association  of  College  Stores  Convenetion  in  April,  1966,  Iil^ 


Chicago."  ^^^^'^ 


— Publi8her*'8  Weekly.  Volume  189, 
No.  20,  «ay  16,  1966,  page  69. 
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1.  Barber 

2.  Funeral  Director  and  Embalmer 
D.  ^  Orycleaning,  Laundry,  and  Apparel  Service 


1. 

f 

i2. 


Shoe  Repairman  r' 
Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry  Workers 

a.  Industrial  launderer 

b.  Linen  launderer  * 

c.  Diaper  service  ' 

d.  Cleaning  and  dyeing 

E.  Stewards,  Attendants,  and  Miscellaneous  Personal  Service 

1.  Service  Station  Worker  \' 

2.  Airline  Stewardess 

F.  >  Food  and  Beverage  Preparation  and  Service 

1.  Cook  ' 

2.  Baker 

XIV.    Public  Service  Related  Occupations 

*  A.    Adrrttnistration  afid  Regulatol^^^^ 
1.      City  Manager 


2.       Political  Worker 

B.  ^  Urban  Development 

1 .  Historian  r  , 

2.  *^  iSeographer 

C.  Education  .  > 

1.  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinician 

2.  Driving  Instructor 

D.  Protective  Services 

.  1,  Policewoman 
2.  Fireman 
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E.  Post  Office 

1.  Postman     .  ^ 

2.  '     Postal  Clerk  ^ 

F.  Public  Utilities 

1.  Sanitary  Engineer 

2.  Public  Utility  Workers 

a.  *Watch  engineer 

b.  Switchboard  operator 

c.  •  Auxiliary  equipment  operator 
'     d.     Load  dispatcher 

e.  Lineman 

f.  Troubleman 

G.  Labor  Affair^ 

1.  Public  Personnel  Worker  ^ 

2.  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Worker 

H.  Social  Service,  Rehabilitation,  Correction 

/      I  ^Cial  porker     ^  ^ 

'2.  Lawyer 
Xy.    Transportation  Related  Ocgupatiohs 

A.    Highway  Transportation   I      ^  . 

1.  ^Truck  Driver.  ^ 

-    •  2.       Dispatcher  (Trucking  Industry) 

V  3.      Motorcycle  Mechanic 

4.       Taxicab  Driver 

8.  .  Rail  Transportation 
*  •  ■» 

^  1.       Track  Worker 

2.  Locomotive  Engineer 

3. '      Conductor    :  .  . 


i 


C.  Airborne  Transportation 

1.  Pilot 

2.  Airline  Dispatcher 

3.  Ticket  Reservation  Agent 

4.  Airport  Mana^r*^ 

D.  Pipeline  Transportation 

1.  Pumpman 

2.  Gager 

E.  Water  Transportation 

1.  Able  Seaman  (Unlicensed) 

2.  '  Merchant  Seaman  (Licensed  Officer) 

3.  Stevedore  (Crane  Loading) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  occupational  handbook  is  designed  tp  be  used  with  theXare§r  Awareness  Guide 
"I  Can  Be  Me  From  A  to  Z."  « 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  explain  the  use  of  this  handbook  to  the  pupils. 

A  thorough  explanation  will  enable  elementary  pupils  to  perform  independent  research 
of  occupations  of  their  interest. 

This  handbook  will  aid  pupils  in  elementary  school  to  become  aware  of  the 
occupational  clusters  that  they  will  be  studying  more  in  depth  during  junior  higj?  and 
senior  hi^  school. 

This  publication' should  be  used  to  focus  attention  on  awareness  of  occupations  rather 
than  choice,  to  generate  excitement  rather  than  production,  and  to  expose  pupils  to 
different  life  styles,  career  patterns,  and  ediJ^ational  experiences  that  enhance  the  individual 
and  bring  meaning  into  his  life.  J 

(NOTE:  This  booXinay  be  used  without  the  Career  Awareness  Guide.) 
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Agri-Business  and 
Natural  Resources 


The  need  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  has  been  man's  basic  problem  throughout  history. 
The  prbblem  is  the  same  today;!  it  has  just  become  mcJre  complex  with  the  increase  in 
population  and  tfie  many  technifcal  changes  tj»at  have  occurred  in  our  sbciety.  To  say 
the  vast  complex  of  agribusiness  knd  natural  resources  is  big  business  Is  to  put  it  mildly; 
thirty  to  forty  percent  of  our  labor  fprce  in  the  United  States  is  engaged,  in  some  aspect 
of  food  production,  processing,  ar|d  delivery  to  the  American  .table.  The  production  of 
Qil,  ores,  coal,  and  minerals  employs  additiortal  millions  of  workers. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 


Agricultural  engineers  develop  efficient  systems^'-for  the  production,  transportation, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  food  and  fiber.  They  are  myolved  in  the  design  of  irrigation 
layouts,  ponds,  soil  tillage  tools,  pesticide  applicatiOQ,  harvesting  machines,  and  other 
systems  to  grow  crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  foreSt' trees,  and  other  plants.  Because 
the  systems  they  design  operate  at  the  point  where  machines  meet  life,  the  agricultural 
engineer  must  have  an  understanding  of  our  natural  resources  .(water,  soil,  air,  and  the 

sun)  and  of  life  itself.  -  - 

«■ 

History  and  Future-^The  first  agricultural  engineering  project  may  have  been  the  attempt 
by  the  ancient  Egyptiarts  to  harness  the  floodwaters^of  the  Nile,  or  it  rn^y  have  been 
an  earlier  effort.  As  a  profession,  however,  agricultural^ngineering  dates  from  1907  when 
the  American  Society' of  Agricultural  Engineers  was  organized. 

To  provide  food  for  the  growing  population,  agriciiluiral  engineers  will  continue  to* be 
in  great  demand  for  some  years  to  come.  They  wiM'be  needed  to  help  increase  food' 
production  in  their  own  country  and  throughout  tha,  world. 

Work  Environment-Some -'agricultural  engineers  work  outdoors  a  good  deal,  planning  or 
supervising  instatlations  of  machinery  .or  construction  pttijects;  others  hold  ^lesk  jobs  that 
keep  them  indoors,  most  of  the  time.  Engineers  spend^  little  or  no  timejrustrenuous  or 
dirty  work.  "  ^ 

•  o 

Training  and  Education-A  bachelor's  degree  is  the  miflfiniunv^cational. requirement  for 
an  agricultural^  engineer.' High  xhool  courses  should  include  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  sodat  s<ji^ences,  English,  economics,  and  soil,  plant,  and  animal  _ 
sciences.. 


Qualifications-The  agrieulturat  engineer  should  have  the  Ability  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and 
make  accurate  judgements.  He  should  be  able  to  convey  ^is  ideas  fluently  in  both  speech 
and  writing.  .  •'  * 

•*  ^  -Advantages"  and  Disa#antages-'-The,  demand  ^r  .engineers  far^expeeds  the  .supply.  Many 
engineenftg,students  are  signed  up  for  jobs  v«hile  stiM  in  their  senior  year  of  college. 

'"  -^gineers  cii  look 'forward  to  high  average  earnings^  as  they  gain  experience  in  their 
\   ''profession.   \  '  • 
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SOIL  CONSERVATIONIST 

9 

The  Mil  conservationist- plans  and  develops  coordinated  practices  for  the  protection  ot- 
land  and  natural  resources.  He  or  she  plans  such  soil  management  practices  as  crop  rotation 
strip  cropping,  contour  plowing,  and  re'Por^tion,  as  well  as  sqil  erosion  control  as  related 
-to  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Soil  conservationists  supply  farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  with  technical  assistance  in 
planning,  applying,  and  maintaining  measures  and  structural  improvements  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  on  individual  holdings,  groups  of  holdings,  and  on  water  sheds. 

Farmers  use  this  technical  assistancSe  for  protecting  land  agairlst  soil  deterioration ;\ebuilding 
.  eroded  and  depleted  soils?  improving  cover  on  crop,  forest, »pastu re,  range,  and  wildlife 
land;  conserving  water  for  farm  and  ranch  use;  and  reducfng  damage  from  flood  water 
and  sediment  in  draining  or  irrigating  farms  or  ranches. 

History  and  Future-Farmers  have  always  been  faced  with  land  unsuitable  for  cultivation 
Remedies  were  developed  by  the  owners  themselves  through  the  limited  scientific 
krjowledge  of  the  times.  *  • 

-Employnie^  opgprtunlties.  are  good.  The  profession  will  expand  because  government 
agencies,  public  utility  cofnpanies,.hanks,  and  other argaoizations  are  becoming  interested- 
m  conservation  and  are  adding  conservationists  to'  their  staff.  ■  ' 

Work  Environment-Most,  soil  conservationists  are.  employed  by  the  federal  government 
The  average  work  week  is  forty  hours.  Most  of  th'e  work  isioutdoors.  There  can  be 
occasional  travel.      ^  «• 

training  and  Education-A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  mljor  in  soil  cohservatioh  or  "a  related 
agricultural  science  is  necessary. 

High  school  students  interested  in  soil  conservation  .should  elect  a  college  preparatory^ 
program  and  take  as  many  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  as  possible.  Some  summer 
experience  on  a  farm  is  desirable.  -  «^  ^  «^  7       -  : 


Qualificationfr-The  soil  conservationist  must  be  able  to  accept  responsibility. 

•9 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaoes-Those  who  have  unusual  aptitude  h^  good  chances  of 
a(K/ancen)ent  to  higher  salaried  technical  admiriistrative  jobs. 


■:       '      -  -If 
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HORTICULTURIST 


The  horticulturist  develops  new  or  improved  varieties  of  orchard  or  garden  plants  which 
will  have  a  higher  yield  quality,  nutritional  value,  resistance  to  disease,  or  adaptability 
to  climate  or  soil.  He  also,  tries  to  find  better  methods  of  growing,  harvesting,  storing, 
and  transporting  horticultural  crops. 

*■ 

Horticulturists  usually  specialize  in  either  a  specific  plant  or  a  particular  technical  problem, 
such  as  plant  breeding.        ^  ^  ' 

History  and  Future-^-New  gracftate^^ith  a^ bachelors  or  master's  degree  will  find  mahy 
opportunities  to  work  in  junior. level  positipns  or  as  research  assistants.  The  employment 
outlook,  particularly  for  those  holding  a  doctoral  degree,  is  excellent. 

yj^ork  Environment--The  work  is  varied^  pjeasant,  and  interesting.  Jobs  are  available 
out-of-doors,  in  greenhouses,  offices,  and  laboratoriest 

There  is  some  physical  activity  involved,  such  as  walking,  stooping,  bending,  reaching, 
handling,  and  grasping. 

Training  and  EdU^ation-ln' high  school,  a  college  eTitrance  program  should  be  considered, 
including  coursejs  in  che^try,  biology,  mathematics,  and  vocational  agriculture. 

Qualif icationS"l nitiative, ^ curiosity,  patience,  persistence,  interest  in  working  with  plants, 
and  a  liking  of  the^  out-of-doors  are  necessary  qualifications. 

Advantages  and  Di^dvantages-This  career  offers  personal  satisfaction  in  seeing  one*^  effort 
resulting  in  the  improverpent  [of  Jood  and  plants  for  human:  betterrnent.^ 

-  ?    ^  ;       ■  '     ^  ; 

There  MS  equal  opportunify  in  this  jcareer  field  for  both  men  and  women. 


( 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  TECHNICIAN 


There  are  two  nrtatn  areas  for  employment  in  the  field  of  dairy  production^" The  first* 
area  is  in  actud  farm  operation  {owner,  manager,  herdsman):  The  second  area  of  work 
Js  in  an  agricunu rally  related  business  or  in  one  of  many  organizations'.the  dairyman  hires 
to  perform  specific  services  for  him. 


Most  dairyn>eh-do  not  mix  their  own  dairy  rations  but  rely  on  technicians  to  do  it  for 
them;  practically  all  dairymen  are.  using  highly  selected  animals  in  their  breeding  programs 
and  call  on  technicians  to  provide  advice  concerning  selection,  as  well  as  to  perform  the 
insemination  service. 

.  Dairy  production  technicians  can  also  go  into  sales  work,  selling  special  agricultural  products 
and  services  to  dairymen. 

'  ^History  and  Future- For  many  years  dairying  wa?  considered  a  summer  industry.  Cows 
were  milked  starting  in  the  spring  when  they  calved  and  continuing  to  the  winter  when 
the^  were  simjaily  allowed  to  go  dry.  I       r  * 

-The  field  of  dairy  production  technology  is^vast  with  a  great  diversity  of  employment 
opportunities.  As  research  and  science  improve  the^  technology  of  production,  there  will 
^    biB  even  nriore  change  and  opportunity  "for  employxn^nt.^. L  - 

'  ^  ».  '  . 

In  the  early  1970's  two  to  four  jobs  were  available  for  each  graduate,  and  the  indication 
is  that  the  ratio  will  not  change.         -  ' 

Work  Environment-Thr^hnician  "must  be  prepared  to  work  every  day  of  the  week. 

\%  at 'the  dispo^l  o|f  th*  cow,,whb  must  be  milked  twice  daily,  who  gives  birth  anytinje, 
aUd^whtf  can  neefl  ccire  any  hour  of  .the  day.       ,        -      r      <        -  ^ 


Most  of  the  work  is  (^^oT=lrf6ors^^ltho      there  are  jobs  available  in  the  laboratory, 

)/  Training  and  Eckjcation-^High  school  graduation  is  a  prerequisite  for  becoming  a  dairy 

^    ^      production  technician,  and  more  and  fnore  dairy  farms  an^  agricutturatly  relatedfbu^nesses  t 

are  looking  ^for  people  with  at  least  two  years  of  college.  High  school  courses  should 
.  include  biological  and  earth  scientes,  mathematics,  voca|ional  agriculture,  chemistry,  and 

English.^       '  ...  .     '  * 

Qualificatjons-The  dairy  production  technician  should  have  a  real  de|Bire  to  work  with 
animals.  He  should 'hav€f*  a  curious  mind-and  stay  informed  on  the  iktest  developments 
arfd  newest  methods  as  they  emerge  in  the  industry.  The  technician  must  be  able  to 
}^  communicate  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  in  order  to  be  ablQ  to  work  effectively  with 
others.  \       ^  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Fringe  benefits  include  room  and  board,  laundry,  milk,  and 
/  sometimes  meat.  In  addition,  technicians  are  entitled  to  the  same  basic  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  and  health  insurance  provided  by  other  businesses.  Social  security 
is  the  only  retirement  system-.  Vacation  time  and  personal  leave  time  are  provided. 
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FORESTER 


A'  forfester  11  an  expert  on  the  .interrelationship  o^torest  soil,  air,  water,  trees,  and  ct^er 
plants,  people,  Wildlffe,  and  dome5tic<»animals.  He  djrectsJand  surveys^  road  construw^rrj 
and  the  harvesting  and  planting  of*trees!  He  knpws^e  economics  of  forestry.  He  is  sknr 
in  preventing  and  stopping  damage,  to  forest  resources  from  insects,  diseases,  and  fi| 
He  plans  and  prescribes  forest  land  uses  and  practices. 

History  and  Future-The  first  professional  schools  of  forestry  were  started  in  the  late  1890*s. 

The  growth  of  profession^  forestry  was  sIonw  ^  first.  By  1912  only  500  men  had  had  ^ 
formal  training  in  forestry.  '  ^ 

The  future^jfoi^"=lSreste^  appears  to  be  excellent.  Employment  prospects  are  good  now. 
The  def^^id^tor  foresters  is  expected  to  grow.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  forest  land  ^ 
to  be  used  for  recreational  purp'osfes  and  as  a  mean?  of  con^i^ing  water  and  soil. 

Work  Environment-A  forester  s  regular  wcJrkweek  is  forty  hours,  but  when  emergencies 
occur  foresters  must  put-  in  extra  time  coping  with  fires,  floods,  and  storms.  The  amount 
of  work  also  varies  with  the  seasons.  Spring  and  summer  are  seasons  when  the  forester 
-has  a  number  of  extra  duties.  He  must  work  long  hours  then,  even  though  he  usujally 
has  part-time  helpers.  .  #  , 

Training  and  Education-The  forester  needs  a  good  education.  In  high  school  the  prospective 
candidate  should  place  special  emphasis  on  English,  mathematics, -and  sciertce.  The 
professional  forester  needs  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  in  forestry.  Many  h^e  either  a 
n>aster's  or  a  Ph.D.  •    '  •  \  ^ 

Qualifjcations-'A  forester  needs  initiative,  sejf-reliance;  ^nd  the  ability  ^tq,  work  well  with  ^ 
peoph^"Sqient^  hngglth^g^jhd^    gepu^e  liMngh  for  the| 

out-of-doors  are  important.  /         -    .        '  '  '*  ^        '  ^ 

Advantages  and  Qisadvantages-There  ,are  many  advantages  to  be  found  in  working  as  a  , 
forester.  It  is  a  good-^pb^for  Uie^eisof*.  who  loves  the  outdoors  and  enjoys  working  on 
^his  ^o\^. .  T^e  q|icb patio r>  is  relatively  secure,  and  the  person  working  in  it  can  feel  that 
''he  ^^aki.ng  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  society..    -     '  ' 

Sometimes  the*  forester  find^  himself  in  situations  of  great  hardship, or  danger  in  which 
he  has  no  one  to  depend  on  but  himse^f.  He  has  to  be  intelligent>  resourceful,  and  firm 
'against  any  impulse  to  panic.  *  '  ^  : 
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FOREST  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTION  TECHNICIAN 

The  forest  and  forest  production  technician  may  wofk  in  the  areas  of  forest  management 
preparing  surveys  and  maps,  timber  production,  recrratign  wildlife,  forage  management 
or  water  regulation.  Some  are  iovo1vea~in  protecting  forests  from  insect^  disease,  or  fire' 
Some  work  m  tffe  research  or  tpsting  of  various  products  designed  to  improve  forests 
or  lumber.  Still  others  work  .in  lumber  yards,  sawmills,  veneer  mills,  logging  operations 
furniture  companies,  or  wherever  technteal  knowledge  of  wood  or  a  wood  base  product 
IS  needed.  ^ 

History  and  Future-Forestry  is  a  relatively  new  profession.  However,  the  employment 
oi*tiook  IS  excellent. 


i 


Work -Envfronment-- Forest  technicians  normally  work  a  thiriy  to  forty  hour  week,  but 
working  hours  may  include  occasional  weekends  or  evenings,  particularly  for  those  in 
round-the-clock  -specialties  such  as  recreation  or  firefighting. 


ician 


Training  and  Education-A  high  school  diploma  is  necessary,  and  a  prospective  techn..,.„.. 
should  .attend  a  junior  or  community  college  or  technical  institute,  earning  an  associate 
degree.  Courses  include  mat^pmatfcs  appropriateytSL forestry,  communications!  botany, 
engineering,  marketing  and  business,  manufacturing  processes,  and  specific  fechnica! 
forestry  courses.  ^, 

Qualifications-Forest  technicians  should  be  able  to  communicate  well  with  others  and 
to  apply  theoretical  knowledge  to  practical  problems.  Physical  stamina,  ability  to  work 
with  the  hands,  and"  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  weather  is  necessary  for 
some  positions. 

Advantages  dnd  Disadvantacjes^-There  are  opportunities  everywhere  in  the  country  forforest 
technicians,  .  ♦ 


GEOLOGIST 


The  geologist  is  largely  concerned  with  locating  and  obtaining  physical  data  and  material. 
This  may  necessitate  the  drilling  of  deep  holes  in  the  ea'rth  to  obtain  samples,  collectmg 
and  examining  materials  found  on  or' near  the  surface,  and  possibly  the  preparation  of 
geological  maps.  In  the  laboratory  the  geologist  makes  studies  of  the  collected  nn^enal  ^ 
^**Tfor-whicK  he  may  have  had-nefther  time  nor  equipment  in'  the  field.  Then,  he  writes 
reports'  on  his  worj<  for  use  by  future  geologists.       ^      '  '       ,  . 

History  and  Future-The  employment  outlook  is  excellent  for  men  and  women  with 
graduate  degrees.  Many  new  fields  are  appearing  where  knowledge.of  geotsQ^is  combined, 
with  another  science,  as  '.m  astrogeolpgy.  • 

•  Work   Environment -The  geologist's   work   may  be  physically  dehianding,  involving 
considerable  time-  in  the  field  and  living  a  camper's  life. 

Although  the  practice  of  geology,  because ' of •  its  often  strenuous  nature,  has  appealed 
.     primarily  to  men,  some  women  enter  the  profession  each  year.  They  find  jobs  as  teachers 
laboratory  research  workers,  technical  writers  and  editors,  librarians  and  sometimes  as  field 
geologists.  ' 

Training  and  Education--The  minimum  education  necessary  for  most  geologists  is  a  master's 
degree.  ,  / 

A  prospective  geologist  in  high  school  should  take  courses  in  rriathematics,  science,  English, 
and  at  least'  two  modern  foreign  languages.  -  , 

Quaiifications-Thegeologist  must  be  able  to  get  along  well  with  many  kinds  of  people. 
■ .  ^e  must  have  the  ability  to  visualize  things  in  three  dimensions.  He  should  also  be  a 
keen  observer. 

"^""^^Advantaqes  and  Disadvantages-The  geologist  may  be  Separated  from  his  family  W  periods 
•of  time  but  the  ease  of  transportation  is  making  these  periods  shorter.  The  chance  t6 
see  and'learn  new  thingS  and  the  necessary  mental  stimulation  all  add  zest'to  the  work. 
The  financial  compensation's  good. 


mid  -  ,^ 
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FARM  CROP  PRODUCTION  TECHNICIAN 

The  farm  crop  production  technician  plans,  plants,  cultivates, 'cares  for,  harvests,  and 
markets  field  crops,  such  as  grain  and  cotton,  for  commercial  purposes. 

"^"^         ^^"^  purchased  away  fror^  the  fa;m,.such.  as  seed; 

-  fertHizer,  pertionles,  madh.nery,  fuels,  and  general  su'pplies.-,£:om-panies  selling  the^ 
products  need  farm-trained  and  farm-orientec/ technicians  who  can  under^stand  the  buyer^s  - 
tarm  problems  and  needs.  These  companies  also  need  technicians  to  assist  in  research- 
The  farm  niachinery  technician  tests  and  recommends  improvements  or  adaptations  in 
machinery  designed  b/  company  engineers.  Some  technicians' work  closely  with  farmers 
supervising  the  production  of  a  crop.  -  -  rarmers 

m!!^!'^  ^1  Future-Perhaps  one  of  the  most  -important  discoveries  in  history  was' the 
discovery  that  plants  could  be  grown  from  seed.  .         y  wds  uie 

f/^P'°^'"9  3  ""-eer  in  crop  production  technology  should  not  be-  misled  by 
TnJ^L  .  "umber  of  farrfis  is  decreasing.  Food  production  in  all  of  its  facets  should 
continue  to  provide  good  employment  opportunities  throughout  the  coming  year. 

Work  Environment-Many  technicians  are  required  to  work  out-of-doors  a  great  deal  of 
time.  A  laboratory  technician  s  work  involves  exacting  systematic  procedures.  Facilities 
are  generally  clean  and  well  lit.  An  inspection  technician's  work- may  invoke  long  hours 
during  harvest  season.  Thos#  involved  in  sales  work  may  spend  considerable  time  in  traveL 

r^nl"!"^  Education--The  student  who  wishes  to  go  on  to  a  junior  college 'should  h'ave 
a  good  high  school  background  in  matheijiatics  and  science.  He  should  complete  as  much 
vocational  agricultural  mechanics  as  p^sgble.  English  is  also,  impbrtanj  because  much  of_ 
the  work  involve!  cTreful  ^  accurate  record  keeping  and  the  ability  to  cormiSS^ 


with  others. 

Qualifications-The  prospective  technician  should  like  outdoor  work  and"  should  be  able 
to  adapt  to  extreme  weather  conditions.  There  may  be  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when 
he  IS  required  to  work  long  hours  under  cbnsiderable  pressure  to  get  a  crop  harvested 
or  processed  at  the  ri^ht  tifne.  up  iidrvebiea 

Advantages  and  Disadvanta()es-The  technicians  who  work  on  the  farms  are  often  provided 
with  free  housing.  .  ••  ■  M>u»'ueu 

iSermnrP^rH^'^r''"r"''  '"u'"^"'"  '"^"•"'■y        advance  to  managerial 

levels  more  rapidly  than  those  who  haye  not.         .       .    i  , 


J/ 


FISH  AND  WILDiLIFf  TECHNICIAN 

the  fish  and  wildlif.e  specialist  studies  naturaf  animal  resources  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  conservation  and  propagation.  He  recommends  a  limitation  or  holiday  on  fishing 
or  hurvting  of  any  sp'^s  in  danger  of  extinction/He  enccJurages  growth  of  fish  and  wildlife 
by  xedlrcing  disease. and  stream  pollution^  restoring  vegetation  and  other  food  sources, 
and  enppur^gmg  bteeding.  / 

* 

Fish  and  wildlife -specialists  also  serve  as  park  naturalists  and  park  rangers.  Naturalists 
study  wildlife  native  to  their  arean  preserve  scientific  specimens,  collect  records,  plan 
museum  exhibits,  and  conduct  study  toUrs. 

* 

The  ranger  uses  a  background  of  wildlife  knowledge  to  assist  in  protecting  and  managing 
both  animals  and  park  visitors  and  in  presenting  a  clearer  picture  of  the  natural  inrtabitar^ts 
of  the  area.  -  •  1 

History  and  Future-Early  American  settlers  foupd  an  abundance  of  fish,  game,  arU  other 
wildlife.  Indeed,  products  of  their  fishing  and  hunting  sufficed  to  keep  the  early  colonists 
alive.  »  \ 

By  ihe  early  nineteenth  century  most  of  the  states  had  adopted  regulations  protecting 
their  fish  arad  wildlife.  However,  these  laws' were  not  enough  t6  counteract  the  destruction 
of  natural  life.  At  the  same  time,yhe  development  of  farms,  villages,  andSndustries  removed  - 
numerous  species  from  their  natural  state  and  traditional  feeding  grounds.  Thos^  that 
^  escaped -the  hunters  bullet  may  have  died  from  lack  of  nourishment  due  to  the  farmer's 
plow. 

Ppsittons  for  fish  and  wildlife  specialists  may  resutt  from  increased  attent^  paid  by 
commercial  organizations.  -^Tv 

^Work  ^nvlronmea^-Jhe. worJh^  seaso^l.  Overtime  or  weekend  work  during  Certain 

times  5f  the  year'  is  common.  ^ 

While  some  specialists  work  in  clean  and  comfortable  laboratories  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  many  employees  work  in  rerpote  locations. 

Qualifications'-The  specialist  must  possess  good  judgment.  Keen  observation  and  interest 
in  wildlife  are  important.  The  specialist  should  possess  a  good  writing  skill  for  preparing  , 
-frequent  reports  demanded  of  him. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Because  of  the  relatively  small  number  ol persons  employed 
in  fish  and  wildlife  positions,  advancement  possibilities  are  somewhat  limited  in  most  states. 

Relatively  few  opportunities  exist  ffir  women  as  specialists,  as  the  rugged  outdoor  life/ 
^  necessftatcs'-the^^ise  of  men  (m  th^ opinion  of  most  employees). 

-■■7  ,  .  ■ 
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ENTOMOLOGIST  ^  . 

•  c 

The  entomqlogist  works  primarily  in  research,  control,  and  teaching.  He  or  she  is  concerned 
with  the  study  of  insects,  reduction  of  some  harmful  specie's,  and  the  aiding  of  helpful 
species  to/sun/ive  and  multiply.  The  researchers  study  in  laboratories  and  in  their  natural 
environments.  It  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  travel  in  the  United  States  and  all  over 
the  worlti.  .  „      .         ..,  ,_,  _  _     .  _ 

Entomcilogists  are  developing  nonchemical  controls  of  insects,  such  as  the  development 
of  ins^ct-resistant  plants  and  the  use  of  birds  and  harmless  insects  to  combat  the  harmful 
varietps.  I 

Histj^ry  and  Fgture-EntomoloQv  is  a  relatively  small  field  of  about  6,000  professionals. 
It  expected  that  there  will  be  more  job  opportunities  than  there  will  be  qualified 
entomologist^  to  fill  them. 

Many  women  find  satisfying  careers  in  the*  field  of  entomology. 

Work  Environment-Working  conditions  vary  considerably  •ir>' entomology.  Outdoor  work 
often  requires  considerable  physical  activity  in  all  kinds  of  terrain.  In  the  laboratory  the 
entomologist  works  with  live  insects  and  other  forms=  of  life,  with  chemicals  and  with 
all  kinds  of  science  equipment  and  supplies. 

✓ 

The  entomologist^  in  teaching  works  with  groups  of  students. in  lecture  and  discussion 
and  with  individuals  in  personal  conferences.  ' 

Training  and  Education-The  prospective  entomqlogist  should  attend  a  college  or  university 
offering  a  broad  background  in  biology  and'&ther  science  specialties.  With  a  bachelor's 
degree  one  would  work  in  a  less  technical  branofe  of  entomology,  such  as  being  an  assistant 
or 'in  routine  control  work.  : 

The  mastdl's  decree  is  (fensidered  the  mlimumfrog'ram  f^r  the  pro^ssional  en?omologist 
However,  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  recommended  for  those  interested  in  college  teachina  and 
research.  ^ 

Qualifications- An  aspirant  should  have  aljove  average  general  ability  in  a  college  aptitude 
^  test  be  able  to  read  above  hi& .grade  level,  and  be  able  to  obtain  very  good  grade  marks 
in  high  school  subjects,  especialjy  science. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- Entomology  is  a  growing  field  with  very  good  employment 
oppqrtunities.  The  professional  entomologist  can  work  in  a  variety  "of  conditions,  such 
as  teaching,  research,  writing,  and  control  work. 

Six  to  eight  difficult  and  expensive  years  o,f  college  work  are  required  for  the  best 
background.  In  research,  long  hours  of  frustrating  work  may  sorrfetimes  end/ in  little  or 
no  results,  which  is  often  true  in  science-related  professions.  ^ 
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MINING  ENGINEER 

,  ■•  > 

The  mining' engineer's  primary  duty  is  one  of  exploration  and  production  of  mineral 
materials  from  the  earth's  crust. 

The  engineer  is  responsible  for  the  planning  and  the  sinking  of  shafts  and  the  digging 
-^f  tunnels  in  the- safest  and  most -ecoaocnical  manner.  Hejnust  choose  the  best  method 
-and  equipment  to  use  in  extracting,  tficoyering,  and  treating  the  QrefHe  uiust  idesign  or  ^ 

select  the  best  processing  equipment  for  the  job  to  be  done.  He  purchases  equipment  , 

and  supplies  and  supervises  and  assists  in  the  erection  of  plants. 

The  mining  , engineer  directs  or  supervises  the  removal  of  ore  from  the  mjne.  He  is.^ 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mine,  for  the  safety  of ^he  miners,  and  fpt  the  ^ 
overall  smboth*' running  of  the  v(fhole  mining  Operation.  * 

History  and  Future-^The  Phoenicians  were  the  f  irst  major  users  of  metal  and  had  developed 
efficient  mining  systems  and  organizations  for  mine  operators  by  1200  B.C. 

The  modern  history  of  .mining  began  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  haa 
been  an  extremely  rapid  growth  of  metal  mined,  together  with  increasing  demands  for 
all  kinds  of  mine  products. 

The  outlook  for  mining  engineers  is  expected  to  be  favorable  through  the  next  decade. 
The  number  of  new  college  graduates  with  degrees  in  mining  engineering  is  currently  not 
high  enough  to  replace  those  who  leave  the  profession  to  retire  or  transfer  to  another 
field. 

Work  Environment-Mining  engineers-empleye^-by  industries  usually  work^at  thejocation 
of  the  mine.  Although  the  engineer  may  have  an  office,  he  will  spend  much  of  htjtime 
dressed  in  field  clothes  and  working  in  the  open  or  underground.  He  might  live  and  work 
in  a  small  community  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  but  if  he  is  engaged  in  management, 
"sales,  teaching,  research,  or  consulting  he  is  likely  to  live  near  or  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area.  ' 

Training  and  Education-Preparatiqn  for  a  career  in  mining  engineering  should  begin  in 
high  school  with  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  English  is  a  must  and  a  good  background  in  social  studies  is  important. 

» 

Qualifications-The  engineer  must  be  physically  fit,  have  a  liking  for  the  out-of-doors,  be 
adaptable  to  varying  conditions,  and  be  ablp.  to  accept  life  away  from  the  normal 
environment.  He  should  have  a  good  command  of  written  and  spoken  English  and  be 
willing  to  work  long  hours  when  necessary. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-There  is  always  some  danger  in  working  around  heavy 
machinery,  and  in  a  shaft  mine  there  are  additional  problems.  The  physical  conditions, 
lack  of  natural  light  and  air  circulation,  mean  that  special  precautions  must  .be  taken., 

Valuabfe  experience  in  S^efent  mines  and  working  with  different  metals  and  ores  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  or  abroad  equip  the  Engineer  for  responsibility  as  a  supervisor, 
administrator,  or  sales  engineer. 
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There  are  varied  tasks  for  miners.  One  drives  underground,  openings  to  extract  coal  ore 
or  rock.  Another  drills  holes  in  the  working  face  of  the  ore  or  rock  and  inserts  explosives 
to  break  up  the  mass. 

Miners  operate  the  cutting  machines,  drilling  machines,  loading  machines,  and  continuous 
mining  machines  that  perform  most  of  the  work  in  underground  coal  and  potash  mines. 
In  these  and  all  mines  there  ^epower  shovels,  -  loading -shovels,  driWs,  bulldozers,  and 
huge  trucks  that  enable  the  mme7*ta  work,  efficiently,  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
a  nr^ximum  of  safety. 

History  and  .Future-- American  Indians  used  the  siTrface  coal  tb  make  carvings  or  paint 
,their  skins  black.  Only  the  Hopi  Indian  who  lived  in  what  is  now  Arizona  burned  coal 
I  for  fuel  and  fer  firing  pottery.       •        '  ■ -  ' '  '  ^ 

■  Coal  supplied  more  than^half  the  United  States'  energy  needs  as  late  as  1943  It  now 
provides  a  little  more  than  one-fourth.  Nevertheless,  the  industry  is  prpgressing  again. 

The  future  for  the-coal  industry  looks  good/Industry  and  government  are  expanding  their 
investmenj  in  research  that  is  expected  to  provide  more  uses  for  coaL  Because  of  increased 
mechanization,  however,  most  of  the  demand  will  be  for  mining  engineers  and  skilled 
labor.  •  '  ' 

Work  Environment- Today  the  average  workweek  is  about  forty  hours.  The  miner  gets 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  Saturday  work,  double  time  for  Sunday  work,  and  triple 
time  for  work  on  holidays. 

The  first  ten  states  according  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  are  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  California,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio,»and  New 
Mexico,  '  ^ 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  education  is  valuable  and  often  required,  for  the 
miner  of  today  must  be  a  skilled  technician  capable  of  operating  or  maintaining  complex 
expensive  equipment. 

Courses  in  vocational  schools  should  cover  e€|uipm^nt  maintenance,  electricity,  machine 
operation,  mine  gases,  explosives,  and  mining  law.  ' 

Qualificationsr  The  miner  must  be  in  good  physical  condition.'  Working  underground  in 
fairly*  clc«e  quarters  calls  for  a  cool  head  and  the  ability  to^think  quickly. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Coal  miniog  today  is  a  much  more  attractive  occupation 
than  it  used  to  be.  ,  ^ 

Company  towns  are  mainly  things  of  the  past.  Improved  road^,  good  transportation 
facilities,  and  higher  wages  have  helped  eliminate  them,  and  miners  and  tbeir  families  are 
no  longer  isolated  in  strictly^mining  communities. 

J, 

Although  certain  hazards  are  inherent  in  the  mining  industry-'Talls,  explosions  of  firedamp 
and  coal  dust,'cave-ins-the  coal  industry  over  the  years  has  made  much  progress  in  accident 
prevention.  Progressive  coal  companies  realize  that  a  good  safety  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  production  plans.  AJso,  all  states  where  there  is  commercial  mining  have  a 
state  department  of  mines  that  inspects  and  control  mining  operations.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  also  enforces  rigid  safety  laws.  This  bureau  has  sections  concerned  with  safety, 
mine  inspection,  and  miners'  health. 
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GEOPHYSICIST 


The  geophysicist  studies  the  physical  ^aspects  of  earth,  including  its  atmosphere  and 
hydrosphere,  utiMzing  the  principles  of  physits,^ mathematics;  and  chemistry.  .  ; 

The  geophysicist  analyzes  data  to  compute  the  shape  of  the  earth,  eliminates  the 
composition  and  structure  of  its  .interior,  and  determines  the  flow  pattern  of  ocean  tides 
and  currents.  He  studies  the  physical  properties  of  atmosphere-,  helps  locate  petroleum 
and  mineral  deposits,  and  investigates  the  origin  of  glaziers^  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes.- 


into  many  subf ields. 


Geophysics  is  a  broad  and  active  field  divided  into  many  subfields 

Geophysici4s  who  work  in  geodesy  study  the  size^nd  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  variations* 
tn  the  pu?l  of  gravity.  They  set  up  a  network  of  points  and  elevations  above  sea  level, 
^establishing  bench  marks  for  reference  purposes.  ^ 

Seismology  !s  the  study  of  earthquakes  by  which  geophysicists  learn  most  of  what  is  known 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Oceanography  is  the  scientific  study  of  the  sea.  From  specially  equipped  ships,  scientists 
study  the  currents,  content,  and  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Hydrologists  measure  rivers  and  streams  and  study  underground  supplies  of  water  and 
the  occurrences,  behavior,  and  disposition  of  water  on  the  under  land. 

The  profession  of  geophysics  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  studies  from  xht  core  of  the 
earth  to  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter. 

History  and  Future-The  demand  for  geophysicists  is  growing  rapidly.  The  number  of  new 
graduates  will  fall  far  shoi^t  of  the  needs  of  employers.  The  geophysicist  is  in  demand 
to  fmd  nw/  reserve*^  of  ^riticat«*fadioactivfe  minerals '^r^^omic  ienergy. -^he -natural 
environment  has  been  modified  by  man's  presence,  so  that  the  work  of  environmental 
scientists  has  increased  dramatically. 

Work  Environment-The  work  may  be  physically  demanding./Considerable  time  may  have 
to  be  spent  in  the  field  away, from  family.  Manyhours  aresojent  working  in  the  laboratory 
and  preparing  reports.  Some  jobs  involve  frequent  relocatijjn,  both  within  the  U.S.  and 
in  various  foreign  countries. 

Training  and  Educatton-A  bachelor^s  degree  is  ,the  mihinrujm  required  education.  A  good 
background  in  high  school  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  Is  important.  Graduate 
degrees  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  competing  for  the  best  jobs. 

Qualifications  -The  prospective  geophysicist  should  haver  an /aptitude  for  geology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  gnd  should  also  like  to  work/outdoors. 

Advantages  add  Disadvantages-Women  are  welcomed/into  geophysics-as  equals.  There  are 
no  barriers  lo  advanCementfof  wonr>en  in  any  area  of' geophysics,  and  many  women  occupy 
responsible  positions.  The  American  Geophysical  U^ion  has  had  women  officers,  and  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  members,  are  vyomen. 


PETROLEUM  ENGINEER 

\^ 

The  petroleum  engineer  keeps  in  touch  with  the  field  party,  is  an  expert  in  fossils,  and 
often  goes  along  on  field  trips.  After  discovery  and  exploration  of  a  potential  oil  field 
^nd  aftec^  tF^oil  company  decides  to  drill,  he  tak'^s  oveK 

The  engineer  must  know  the  entire  field.  so  that  Tie  can  decide  how  many  welts  should 
be  sunk,  how  they  should  be  sunk,  how  they  should  be  spaced,  and  how  much  time 
should  be  ^jpw«a  for  drilling  operations.        '  p  "  ~  —  - 

After  the  well  is  completed,  the.  petroleum  engineer  decides  what  methoVl  to  use  to  get 
oil  and  gas  to  the  surface..  He  studies  subsurface. rock  layers  penetrated  by  the  drill, 
estimates  the  quality  of  petroleum  present,  and  decides  hbw  it  can  be  recovered  more 
easily.  •  ' 

f 

Not  all  petroleum  engineers  work  for  oil*  companies,  Sonle  work  for  manufacturers, 
designing  and  testing  new  oil  field  equipmeht.  Some  spedialize  in  the  economics  of 
petroleum  engineering,  evaluating  oil  properties  and  proviiding  their  employers  with 
information  to  guide  their  fixture  operations.  Some  are  self|employed. 

History  and  Future-The  outlook  for  petroleum  products  '\\%  excellent.  Demand  for 
petroleum  product^  is  expected  to  keep  on  rising  rapidly. 

Exploration  for  petrojeum  will  continue,  but  many  oil  men  believe  that  the  rnost  important 
sources  of  oil  lie  in  offshore  areas,  in  the  Arctic,  and.  in  fields  already  discovered.  The 
petroleum  engineer  will  be  a  key  man  in  studying  these  sources  and  applying  secondary 
recovery  methods.  ^ 


Work  Environment"The  petroleum  engineer  works  outdoors  in  v^,  wcau.c.  anu 

in  all  kinds  of  places.  The  engineer  may  have  to  live  in  a  trailer  or  camp  in  out-of-the-way 


alt  ^kinds  of  weathef  and 
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places  in  unusual  clintatejs.  He  may  work  on  platforms  built  above  th^  water  or  on  barges. 

^  Training  ^d^Educatiorv-T-he^ujual  requirement  for  a  job  as  ♦  petroleum  engineer  is.  a 
^xollege'^e^ee:  In  hTgK^school^  coffe^  p-eparatory  program  should  include  coursissln 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  shop  work,  and  mechanical  drawing.  English  composition 
is  important,  for  cljpar  written  and  oral  reports  are  required  of  engineers.  Social"  studies, 
including  economics  and  foreign  languages,  is  helpful. 

Qualifications -The  pefroleum  engineer  must  be  able  t^  work  and  get  along  with  all  kinds 
of  people.  He  has  to  be  a  good  supervisor  of  production  crews.  Ingenuity,  good  judgment, 
and  resourcefulness  are  required  for  solving  various  engineering  problems.  The  engineer 
nriust  develop  a  practical,  common  sense  knowledge  of  cost  because  his  company  expects 
him  to  get  the  most  oil  and  gas  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages" Earnings  of  engineers  in  the.petroleum  industry  are  generally 
above  the  national  average,  and  such  benefits  as  pension  plans,  insurance,  and  paid  vacations 
are  common. 

Petroleum  engineers  ca^n  eventgaIl.y,nrioVe  up  to  administrative  positions.  Many  trained 
engineers  iDecome  top  executives.-^^-  . 
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>  .    FARMERS  , 

I  -  •  . 

Firmers  raise  crops  such  „as  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  They 
may  specialize  in  some  phase  of  producing  animals  or.  poultry  mainly  IFor  food,  or  they 
may  maintain  herds  of  dairy  cattle  for  the  production  . of  milk.  While  some  farmers  may 
combine  several  of  these  activities,  most  specialize  in  one  specific  area. 

The  crop  .farmer  grows  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  or  specialty  crops,  such 
as  peas,  beans,  beets,  soybean;?,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  berries. 

The- hay  farmer  grows  hay.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  the  exact- time  for  mowing  which 
will  yield  the  best  crop  Tfr  terms  of  such  factors  as  stem  toughness,  leaf  loss,  and  the 
growing  season  of  subsequent  cuttings.  •  ^    -  . 

The  livestock  farmer  generally  buys  his  calves  from  ranchers  who  breed  and  raise  them. 
The  livestock  farmer's  work  is  basically  to  feed  and  fatten  young  cattle,  and  generally 
he  raises  his  own  corn  and  hay.  in  order  to  cut  feeding  costs.  ^ 

The  sheep  rancher  raises  sheep  primarily  for  their  wool.  Large  herds  are  maintained  on 
range  land  in  the  western  'states.  Since  large  areas  of  land  are  needed,  the  sheep  rancher 
must  usually  buy  grazing  rights  on  government  owned  lands. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  concerned  with  the  production  of  the  maximum  amount  of  high-grade 
milk;  he  also  will  raise  corn  and  grain  in  order  to  provide  feed  for  his  animals  in  order 
to  reduce  cost^ 

The  poultry  farmer  does  not  hatch  his  own  chicks  but  buys  them,  ffom  commercial 
hatcheries.  The  chicks  are  then  kept  in  brooder  houses  untif  they  are  seven  or  eight  weeks 
old  and  are  then  transferred  to  open  pens  or  shelters.  At  six-  months  the  hens  begin  to 
lay  eggs,  and  roosters  are  culled  from  the  ilock  to  be  sold  for  meat. 

History  and  Future-Farming  is  an  ancient  occupation,  going  back  before  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history.  Before  farming  began,  man  was  a  hunter.  Tribes  roamed  from  area 
to  area,  kiUing  animals  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelters  and  picking  whatever  wild  berries, 
nuts,  and  fruits  that  might  be  found.  As  the  population  grew,  rudimentary  efforts  began 
to  tame  wild  animals  anrf  to  cultivate  food  plants  in  order  to  provide  a  more  constant 
source  of  food.  ^Goats  and  sheep  were  raised  in  mountainous  or  hilly  lands  and  were  moved 
from  one  grazing  spot  to  another.  *  ,  ^ 

The  big  breakthrough  in  farming  came  when  it  was  realizbd  that  seeds  saved,  through  the 
winter  could  be  planted  in  the  spring  and  that  planned  crops  could  be  raised  and  harvested. 
There  is  evidence  that  wheat  was  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia  (now  Iraq)  as  early  as  4700 
B.C.  and  that  cotton,^  too,  was\used  by  ancient  people  in  producing  cloth.  Peas,  beans, 
rice,  and  barley  were' also  some  very  early  crops. 

Farming  methods  and  implements  were  crude.  Oxen  dragged  forked  sticks  through  th^ 
ground  to  break  up  the, soil;  scattered  seeds  were  pressed  into  the  earth  by  having  sheep 
driven  over  the  land;  women  and" children  often  sat  in  the  fields  guarding  the  nevyly  planted 
seeds  from- scavenging  birds. 


J 


In  colonial  America  alomst  95%  of  the  people  w?re  farmers,  planting  such  crops  as  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  flax,  and  further  South,  tobacco.  With  the  exception  of  turkeys,  all  of  the 
livestock  raised  was  brought  ov^r  from  the  Old  World.  Chickens  were  brought  by  Spaniards 
in.  the  sixteenth  century  and  by  the  English  colonists  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  Hogs, 
cattlfi,  sheep,  and  goats  were  also  imported.  Hay  was  raised  to  feed  the  farmer's  livestock,' 
and  just  enough  other  crops  were  raised  to  supply  the  farmer  and  his  family  throughout 
the  year.  «.  .     .  . 

The  invention  of  farm  machines  in  the  1800's,  such  as  the  reaper,  the  threshing  machine, 
the  steel  plow,  and  the  two  horse  cultivator,  enabled  the  farmer  to  put  a  great  deal  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  the  widespread  sa^e  of  farm  products  began  At  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  tractor  was  developed,  and  a  new  and  important  crop 
soybeans,  was  i.mported  from  the  Orient  and  widely  planted  and  processed.  - 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  many  labor-Mving  ,farm  machines  came  new  and  improved 
methods  of  soil  conservation.  The  use  of  fertilizers,  contour  farming  and  strip  rotation 
greatly  increased  the  productivity  of  the  land  and^.at  the  same'Tfiffll  preserved  it  The 
Department  of  Agriculture;  which  was  created  in' 1862,  and  the  growth  of  agricultural 
colleges  with  their*  various  extension 'services '^combirted  to  make  the  farmer  more 
knowlec^geable,  productive,  and  efficient  in  his  use  of  land  and  livestock,  i 

Farming  is  becoming  big  business  with  fewer  but  larger  farms  the  rule.  Unskilled  workers 
will  find  it  hard  to.  ^et  jobs;  the  outlook  is  better  for  workers  who  acquire  skill  in  operating 
and  maintaining' farm  machinery. 

Work  Environ  men  t-The  farmer  is  outdoors  most  of  the  time  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  Long  hours  and  hard  manual  labor  make  excellent  health  and  strength  necessary. 
During  planting  and  harvest  seasons,  he  will  work  very  long  and  irregular  hours  with  few 


breaks  in  the  routine.  Even  during  the  cold  winter  months  he 
buildings 


must  repair  machinery  and 


Training  and  Education-There  are  no  specific  educational  retiuirements  for  the  crop  or 
animal  farmer,  but  the  farmer  should^have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  soil  preparation 
and  cultivation,  disease  control,  machinery  maintenalhce,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  business 
practices  and  bookkeeping.  | 

High  school  courses  should  include  algebra,  .geometry,  carpentry,  accounting,  and  English. 
Ex^tensioa  courses  should  also  be  tak^n  in  order  to. keep  abreast  of  all  new  developments 
in  tarm  technology  and  science.  j 

Qualifications-All  farmers;  regardless  of  their  specialty,  should  enjoy  being  outdoors  and 
should.be  in  excellent  physical  condition.  •  . 

.    .  "» 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaqes-The  farmer  is  his  own  boss.  He  enjoys  the  wonderful  sense 
of  mner  security  that  comes  from  treating  a  man*s  own  acres.  Hp  can  work  in  the  outdoors. 
-  He  has  the  joy  of  seeing*  plants  grow  and  prosper.  \ 

"  "  ^     ^  \     , . 

Farming  provides  a  deeply" "rewarding  life '^t-contributes  irlimeasurably  to  mank«ind's 
well-being.  '  .  ^ 


/ 
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POULTRYMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 


In  the  field  of  poultry  product  te'cKnology,  there  are  opportunities  for  men  and  women  , 
m  the  departments  of  research  and  development,  quality  cpntrol,  and  techmcal  service. 

The  sanitarian  sees  that  all  ppultry  products' meet  the  requirements  of  customers  and 
regulatory  agencies.  ^ 

The  scientist  performs  basic  research  or  applies  basic  findings  to  practical  problems.  It 
is  in  the  laboratories  of  the  poultry  industry  that  the  team  effort  of  scientists  results 
in  new  product  development. 

The  hatchery  manager  is  responsible  for  transforming  millions  of  eggs  into  chicks,  ducklings, 
and  turkey  poults.  He  organizes  and  supervtses  all  activities  of  the  hatchery. 

Technical  sales  and  service  personnel  .assist  producers  and  managers  of  production  units 
and  help  design  efficient  systems  for  production.  They  also  help  to  bring  together  the 
activities  of  the  producer,  with  other  parts  of  the  industry  and  government  agencies. 

'The  nutritionist  develops  special  diets  for  poultry  or  specific  farms.  He  supervises  all 
laboratory  operations  for  analyzing  feedstuff,  formulating  the  new  diets,  and  tgsting  them. 
Geneticists  design  and  develop  the  foundation  stock  for  all  types  of  poultry;  the  stock 
wifl  then  have  the  necessary  characteristics  for  breeding  profitable  birds.  With  the  help 
of ^  the'  computer,  they  caq  predict  the  results  of  specific  mating  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  /  '         '  -  ' 

History  and  Future-  The  poultry  industry  got  its  start  in  New  England  and  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coast,  but  today  it  is  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

*The  demand  for  graduates  with  poultry  background  exceeds  the  supply  available. 

The  industry  needs  men  and  women  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  hard,  handle 
responsibility,  and  work  with  new  ideas.  ,  ^ 

Work  Environment-  Workingv conditions  vary  in  different  areas.  Most  poultry  industries 
are  located  in  Long  Island,  Minnesota,  California,  Iowa,  and  Georgia. 

Training  and  Education -Preparation  for  a  career  in  fK>ultry  science  should  include  courses 
in  chemistry,  microbiology,  and  engineering.  '   ^  . 

In  high  school  courses  should  include  science,  math,  ahd  English.  M^bership  in  the  Future 
'  Farmers  of  America  or  a  4-H  club  is  a  hflpful  prerequisite. 

A  college  education  is  a  distinct  advarvfage.  the  work  is  so  specialized  that  the  prospective 
ppultryman  needs  college  courses  in  poultry  breeding,  managenjent,  marketing,  and 
nutrition.  -  v  ^  ^ 

Qu^ifications-A  prospective  poultryman  should'be  in  good  health  and  able  to  stand  hard 
work.  AttentivenesfS  to  det^l  and  an  inclination  toward. neatness  and  order  are  also  desirable 

qualities.'^  (  *  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages -The  incomes  of  poultrymen  in  industry  are  fairly  stable 
because  they^  produce  under  contract.  Contract  production  is  more  widespreadNn  poultry 
industry  than  any  other  major  type  of  farming. 


BUTCHER 


Butchers  cut  up  large  pieces  of  meat  and  trim  away  any  excess  fat  and  bone.  They  may 
also  prepare  meat  products,  such  as  sausages,  hams,  and  corned' beef.  They  must;  use  a 
'''^i^i^^  ''^eluding  knives,  saws,  and  cleavers.  Some  butchers  are  also  responsible 

fqr  ke€pin"g  an  thvl&ntory  record  of  a^ll7T1^Ba^9oift94n  and  c»ut  of  their  area  and  for  ordering 
new  stocks  of, meat  and  other  supplies.  *  -       '^A^  ^    _  ^ 


History  and  Future-  The  employment  dutlook  is  excellent.  Thousands  of  enti-y  jobs  for^ 
meat  cutters  will  be  available  during  the -next  decade  to  replace  ^xpeKehced  worliers 'who 
retire,  die,  or  transfer  to  other  occupations.        *      "  ^  ^  "*  ' 


Work  Envirpnment  -Butchers  generally  wor|c  a  thirty-five /to*  fo^y  hour  week  with  extra 
pay  for  overtime.  Work  surroundings/ace  usually-^Wll  tj^ghtedj and  well  ventilated.  The 
job  requires  much  heavy  lifting  and  standing.  There  can /be  unpleasant  odors  and  sudden* 
temperature  changes  when  entering  and  leaving  refrigemted  ^eas. 

Training  and  Education -High  school  or  vocational  scho</)l  graduation!  ^  

always'required.  A^number  of  vocational  schools  offer  Worses  6r  prog  rams  in  meat  cutting. 
.Butchers  usually  learn  their  trade  through  on-the7job  training  or  an  apf  renticeship  prograrrk 
both  of  which  take  two  to^  three  years  to^Wfnplete.  /       /    /    *  ^ 


Qualifications -Prospective  butchers  must  be  in  good  health,/ clean,  h  ave  enough  physical 
strength  to  iifl  heavy  pieces  of  meat,  and  have  good'  mariual  dex|erity. 

•         '  / 

Advantages  and  Dfsactyantages-Skilted  butchers,  can  advance  thrc3jljgh  promotions  to 
supervisory  positidTis  inNarger  establishments  or  by  going  into  bus  ness'for  themselves. 


fs  preferred  but  not 


4^    ^      Jl^  JlHi^ 
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FOOD  PROCESSING  WORKERS 


ERIC 


The  first  step  in  the  food  processing  operation  consists  of  cleaning  and  washing  the  raw 
.  food.  This  is  done  by  the  washer  operators  who  screen,  air  bla^sj,  or  wash  the  raw  products. 


Machines  sort  the  products  for  size;  hand  sortys  examine  them  for  ripeness  and  defects."  r 
Hand  trimmers  or^  machine  operators  trim  the  products  of  waste  and  blemishes.  Hand 
peelers  may  remove  peel  or  skin..  The^food  may  be  handled  by  machines  that  cut,  slice, 
dice,  haJve,  or  peel  it.  ^ 

Fillmg  machine  operators. regulate  the  amount  of  food  going  into  each- container. 

After  the  day*s  processing  is  over,  all  the  nrtBchinery  must  beMhorogghly  cleaned,  washed, 
and  sanitized  so  that  it  will  be  immaculate  for  the  next  day*s  work,  o 

History  and  Future- the  outlook  for  the  processing  industry  is  bright,  but  prospects  are 
not  particularly  good  for  unskilled  workers.  More  and^more  machines  are  taking  over  the 
work  of  human  hands.  With  this  increasing  mechanization  comes  a  need  for  skilled  machine 
operators.  ,        '  ' 

Work  Environment -Because  sanitation  is  of  primary  importance  in  food  processing,  plants 
are  clean  and  well  lighted.  - 

Some  plant  operations /must  be  performed  at  low  temperatures,  for  which  employers 
provide  special  clothing.  *  »  - 

Training  and  Education-There  are  no  particular-education  requirements,  although  workers 
with  at  least  a  grammar-school  or  a  high  school  diploma  are  preferred.  Employees  are 
trained^  on  the  job. 

Qualifications-Good  health,  good  eyesight,  and  manual  dexterity  are  the  essential  factors. 
All  workers  who  handle  food  must  furnish  a  health  certificate  from  their  doctors. 

Advantages  ai^d  Disadvantages-Many  small  plants  operate  only  during  har^'st  time  and 
close  down  for  the  reTst  of  the  year.  Other  pJants  process  foods  available  throughout  the 
year,  such  as  meat  and  fish,  and  provide  steady  employment.  s 

Advancement  opportunities  for  unskilled  workers  ace  not  good,  althoupl^som^  supervisory 
positions  are  available^Chances  are  better  for  machine  operatt)rs,.w5|j^ay  begirj^perating 
simple  machines,  and  move  up  to  more  compfex  operations  or  supervisory  work. 


'  "  "  AGRIBUSINESS  TECHNIC.IA\  "  . 

-  •  ■     ,  .      .        :•  \ 

The  agfifausiness.  ^techhiciaa^  provides .  farmers  with- {kwnetW^edr^^  ^fcreir 
transportation  services,  farm  and  supply^services,  and  cootract^  majketing^and  processi 

Yhe  agribusiness  technipian  may  work  as  a  part  of  personnel  management~for  a  large 
corporate  farm  6r  dairy  with  the  authprity  to  hire  and  fire  employees,  coordinate  work 
layout  with  the  ^farm  manager,  and  assume  the  responsiblity  of  the  entire  structure  of 
Salaries. 

The  ^gribusine^  technician  may  work  with  a  credit  institution  soliciting  the  busrness  of 
farmers^d^ricultural  businessmen  to  make  appraisals  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  to  organize  and  present  loan  requests?,  to  close  loans,  and  to  service  those  loans 
witf^  of  the  borrower*s  management  performance  and  his  financial  status. 

tistory  and  Future-Ohlv  a/ew  years  ago  the  farmer  thought  of  himself  as  being  nearly 
elf-sufficient.  Topay  he  relies  heavily  on  agricultural  business  for  services  that  were  unteard 
of  when  he  started  farming.  This  field  has  grown  so  rapidly  ttjat  it  is  virtually  a  new 
irea  of  endeavor^  fof  every  generation.  In  the  early  1970Vthere  were  approximately  fiv^ 
people  employed  in  agricultural  business  for  every  full-time  farmer  in  the  United  States. 
The  ratio  continues  to  widen  as  more  and  more  companies  and' organizations  offer  more 
^and^tter  direct  production  service's. 

The  employment  outlook  for  this  prolEss'lpil  is-higWy^favor^fe.  As  smaUU^ita^  fliife  way 
to^large  corporate  entities,  the  technician's  services  will  be,  m  increasing  demanU.  The  lar^; 
farms  will  require, people ;highly  trained  in  very  specific  areas  to  handle  the  vast  and 
diver^sified  management  operations.  Since  the  demand  for  such  peopl0*so  far- exceeds  the 
'supply„it  is  expected  that  .employment'opportunities  will  be  high  during  the  next  decSde. 

yioxV:  Environment-Beaikis^  the  field  of  the  agribusiness  technteian'  is  so  large,  working 
conditions  vary  greatly.  Those  who  work-in  the  area  of  sales  will  be  traveling  a  good 
deal.  The^^job  may  require  a  few  nights  spent  on  the.  road  or  a  few  weeks  spent  out 
,t)f  the  .country.  Those  who  work  tor  banks  or  offices  will  usually  work  in  clean,  pleasant 
""*^9S.  The  specialist  who  goes  into  farm  management  or  wHaowns  his  own  farm 
Jo  .^prk  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


ining.and  Education-A  high  school  diploma  is  an  absolute  ^necessity.  Courses  during 
hlgff' school  should  ijjclude,  Englisb,  social  studies,  laboratory  science,  mathematics,  and 
as  m^ny  agricultural-' and  business  courses  as  possible.  , 

After  Qonnljjjetion  pf  high  school,  it  is  necessary  to  traiq  in  #  two-year  agriculturaLor 
technical  college'.  ^  ' 

Qualifications"The  technician  must  be  willing  to  get  his  hands  dirty  when^necessary.  He 
must  be  able  to  establish  rapport  with  both  the  professional  staff  or  owners  he  worses  " 
with  and  with  the  laborers  who  work  for  him.^  He,  must  always  be- well  informed  on  his 
specialty  and  must  keep  his  information  current. 

Advantages  and  ^Disadvantages -An  agribusiness  tectimciai^^  often  be  confronted  with 
problems  requiring  careful  thought  and  decision.  Aj  a  consequence,  he  must  I5e  ablQ  to 
remain  calm  when  things  get  hectic,  to  make  sound  decisions,  and  then  to  stand  by  his  * 
decisionsjn  the  fact  of  possible  disagreement.  It  is  a  profession  which  requires  initiative, 
self-reliance,  and  the  ability  to  accept  responsibilities  which  inevitably  draw  blame  at  times 
of  failure,  as  well  assubs^tantial  rewards  for  successful  perforfliance.  For  those  with  qualities 
of  leadership  and  a^stropg  interest  in  agricultural  business,  it  can  be  a  challenging,  exciting, 
and  highly  satisfying  profession.,       '  ^ 


FARM  EQU^EBXJIEA^^^ 


The  dealer  must  be  a  wise  busigessman,  a  top-notch  salesman,  an  efficient  manager,  and,  ^ 
an  effective  supervisor  of  personnel.  If  he  is  running  a  farge  enterprise,  he  will  spend  4 
most  ot  his  time  overseeing  operations  as  general  manager.  In  a  smaller, organization,  he 
personally  will  do  all  or  most  of  the  selling,  servicing,  and  paperwork. 

*  >  ^  "        '  ^ 

Arranging  attractive  displays  of  equipment  is  part  of  the  dealer's  job.  As  a  rule,  the  dealer 
conducts  sales  meetings  with  his  staff,  arranges  specfal  sales  events,  and  coordinates 
advertising  and  promotion.  He  mi^st'be  sure  the  sales,  and  service  staff  are  taking  good 
care  of  all  customers,  and  he  must  be  ale\to  sales  possibilities  steniming  from  the  changing 
o*f  the  farmers  in  his  community. 


The  dealer  must  be  able  to  evaluate  used  nr^hinery  that  is  .taken  in  trade  and  see  that 
each  item  is  put  into  good  condition  for  resale\pie  parts  department  is  also  very  important 
!n  this  operation.  Checking  inventory,  and  ordering  new  stock  are  also  part  of  his  job. 

,    History  and  Future-The  first  piece  of  equipment  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  sturdy 
^   stick  used  tb  tJfeak  the'^earth.  Today  dose  to  $4  billion  worth  of  sophisticated  farm  ^ 
equipment  is  sold  annually  in  the  United  States  ancj  Canada. 

The  prospective  farm  equipment  dealer  should  carefully  study  the  local  situation  before 
V  he, decides  where  to  enter  the4>usiness.  If  he  goes  to  work  for  an  established  dealership, 
/  he  should  try:  to  fHqd  one  that  lis  thriving**  With-arabi|iqin  anilgooQU^dgment,  young  peo^e 
"  should  be  able  ta^fill  the  need  for  modern,  aggressive  dealer#iips. 

Training  and- Education-A  college  education  offers  the  greatest  prospects  for  success  in 
operating *a  .farpn  efe|uipment  dealership.  However,  there  are  no  specific  educational 
/equirenientfi  for  entering  the  farm  equlprment  field,  but,  as  in  most  jobs,  the  more  formal 
*    trSining  a  person  has  ttref  better  qualified  he  is  and  the  better  are  his  chances  for' 
advancement.  '  ,  ^    _^  ^ 

Qualifications-The  ,farm  equipbment  dealer  'needs  a  pleasing  personality  and  a  knack  for 
vd^irling  with  pfeople. 'He  must  be  courteous,  tactful,  and  patient.  Honesty  and  reliability 
a^e  other  vital  characteristics  fot  the  equipment  dealer, 

^      '  •      %  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  farm  equipment  dealer  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
self-employed  businessman.  He  chooses  hi?,  own  working  methods  and  hire?  his  own  staff. 
The  successful  dealer  usually  works  longer  hours  "with  less  vacation  than  his  employees, 
but  otye  who  enjoys  being  his  own  boss  and  building  a  prosperous  business  does  not  consider 
this  a  great  ,  hrardship. 

A  farm  equipmeol  dfealel^shipv  can  provide  a  pleasant  and  challenging  career  for  a  person 
who  likes  selling  and  working  with  machines  and  who  does  not  care  for  big  city  life. 
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ARTIFICIAL  BREEPING  TECHNICIAN 

The  technician  collects  semen  for  artificial  inseminatic/n.  The  methods  of  collecting  semen 
with  an  artificial  vagina  or  by  electrical  stimulation  are  of  the  greatest  use. 

The  technician  also  inseminates  the  female  farm  animals  usir^g  the  semen  from  the  male 
farm  animal. 

History  and  Future- It  has  been  reported  that  the  Arabs  used  artificial  insemin^ion  in 
horse  breeding  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 

After  World  War  I,  the  Russians,  being  short  of  good  stock,  began  an  extensive  study 
of  the  techniques  and  practical  use  in  such  a  breeding  program.  Interest  has  spread  rapidly 
during  recent  years  and  extensive  research  has  Seen  developed  in  many  countries.  The 
''progress  made  and  the  success  of  the  practice  is  indicated  by  the  nearly  eight  million 
cows  bred  by  this  method  in  the  United  States  in  1962. 

Work  Environ  ment-The  technician  works  with  clean  sterilized  instruments.  Most  of  the  work 
is  performed  outdoors. 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  diploma  is  nearly  always  required  Therliigh  school 
curriculum  should  include  courses  in  science  and  agriculture.  . 

Quatifications-the  technician  must  have  physical  stamina  and  good  health.  To  be  successful 
the  technician  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of  nutrition,  genetics,  and  management. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  technician  can  expect  excellent  opportunities  in  the 
future,  especially  if  he  keeps  abreast  pf  the  innovations  that  will  occur  in  artificial 
insemination.  .  ♦ 

The  increased  use  of  this  method  for  reproducing  animals  may  result  in  fewer  purchases 
of  male  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  <Dr  offspring  of  superior  transmitting 
ability  is  greatly  increased.  "  ' 


■  * 

«  Business  and  Office 


Business  $nd  office  occupations  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation's  businesses.  Business 
workers  play  a  major  role  in  businesses  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  organizations,  both 
private  and,  governmental.  Whether  the  organizations  are  Idrge  or  small,  employing  only 
a  few  people  or  many  thousand^,  the  eff.ectivegbusiness  performance  contributes  greatly 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise.     -'^^^  ,  - 


.  ACCOUNTANT 

The  major  fields  of  employment  are  found  in  public,  private,  and  goverhment  accounting. 

Public  accountants  work  independently  on  a  fee  basis  for  any  business  or  individual  wishing 
to  make  use  of  their  services.    '  *  , 

Private  accountants,  sometimes  called  industrial  or  management  accountants,  handle 
financial  records  of  the  firm  of  which  they  are  salaried  employees. 

Government  accountants  work  on  the  financial  records  of  government  agencies  or,  when 
necessary,  audit  the  records  of  private  companies. 

History  and   Future-Modern  accounting  began  with  the  technique  of  double-entry 
bookkeeping  which  was  developed  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  VVith  the  Industrial 
'  Revolution,  busirress  became  more  complex-  and  tfio  need  for  accounting  methods  grew. 
With  the  development  5f  governmental  and.  industrial  institutions  in  the  '19th  and  20th 
'  centuYies  it  became  pecessary  to  have  accurate  records  for  periodic  reports. 

It  is  expected  th^t,  employiyient  opportunities  for  accountants  will  be  ver^y  good  in  the 
near  future.  The  demand  for  college  trained  accountants  will  be  greater  than  for  those* 
^      without  (cqllepe_trjining.  Accountjggjeifip^yment  during  the«:riext  ien      twenty  years 
S--^^ot^t&W(^^  due  to  the^comptex.  arvf  changing  systems  of  taxation. 

The  increased  use  of  new  types  of  record-keeping  systems  and  of  computefs  will  Create 
a  demand  for  lA/6ll-trained  accountants  to  serve  as  consultants  to"^  managers  of  various 
"  business  and  industrial  organizations. 

Wprk  Efivironnr^ieht-Accountants  ordinarily  work  befwee'n.  thirty-five  and  forty  hours  a 
'     •  Week.  ; '  ' 

Public  accountants  are  subject  to  considerable  pressure  during  the  busy  tax^^eo^^  from 
November  to  April.  They  may  find  it  necessary  to  work  long  hours  and  morCthan  five 
days  a  week.  Private  and  governmental  accountants  are  also  sometimes  involved\i  much 
travel.  ^  ^ 

>'~^  '       '  • 

.  '  Traininf^n^^ucation-High  school  students  preparing  for  an  accounting  career  should 
be  prpfip^nt'  in  arithmetical  and  numerical  concepts,  speaking,  and 'writing. 

,f       •  ^ 

A  bachelor  s  degree  with  a  major  in  accounting  is  generally  recommended  for  entrance 
into  the  accounting  field. 

<  *  Quatifications'-The  accountant  is  accurate  with  figures^and  has  the  ability  to  thinkfbgically. 
He  Kas  clarity  of  both  oral  and'written  expression,  neat  and  orderly  habits  of  woflk,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  ability  to  make  his  own  decisions  ,basf^d  or^  such  judgments. 

^Advantages  and  Oisadvantages- Advancement  may  be  rapid  for  able  accountants,  especially 
irl  public  accounting.  Those  with  inadequate  academic  preparation  are  often  assigned  to 
routine  jobs  and  find  themselves  handicapped  in  obtaining  promotions. 


J 
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CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT  -  . 

The^js^ertified  public  accountant  is  an  internal  auditor  who  specializes  in  analyzing, 
•  investigating,  and  measuring  every  operation  of  the  company  and  its  relation  to  the 
company's  profit  and  loss.  He  probes  into  the  workings  of  the  organization,  becomes 
familiar  with  the  functions  of  every  department,  and  ascertains  that  each  job  is  being 
done  as  efficiently  as  possible.  -He  seeks  ways  to  raise  costs  and  raise  profits  through 
better  controls  either  by  better  accounting  methods  or  by  a  change  in  procedure. 

History  and  Future-The  employment  outlook  for  accountants  is  expected  to  remain 
excellent.  This  is  especially  true  for  college-trained  and  certified  public  accountants.  Women 
certified  public  accountants  should  have  no  trouble  finding  rewarding  work.* 

Work  Environment-Working  hours  range  from  thirty-five  to  forty  hours  a  week  for  the 
certified  public  accountant.  Some  overtime  work  is  usual  during  busy  seasons,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  :the  company.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  books  are  closed  and 
reports  are* Wiad^;  may  be  a  busy  time  fof  the  certified  public  accountant. 

Training  and  Education-The  certified  public  accountant  must  pass  a  special  qualifying 
examination  and  hold  a  cjertificate  issued  by  the  state  in  which  he  wishes  to  practice. 
More  than  half  of  the  sbtes  require  certificatiqn  or^ registration  to  practice  as  a  public 

Quartfications--The  certified  public  accountant  sh^ild  like  mathematics  and  be  accurate 
and  methodical  in  his  work.  Above-average  intelligence  and  reliability  are  assets  in  this 
profession. . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-^Certified  public  accountants  can  go  into  business  for 
themselves  if  they  are  competent  and  hard  working.  They  usually  find  their.  worft 
challenging  and  interesting  because  of  the  variety  of  problems  that  must  be  solved. 

Thti  certified  public* accountant  has  to  work  overtime  and  travel  is  necessary. 


2d 


MATHEMATICIAN 

There  are  two  broad  areas  in  mathematics,  theoretical  and 'applied. 

The  theoretical  mathematician  is  concerned  with  the  advancement  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  theological  development  of  mathematical  systems,  and  the  study  and  analysis 
of  relationships  among  mathematical  forms.  They  focus  their  efforts /nainly  on  problems 
dealing  with  the  investigative  and  developmental  aspects  of  principles  of  mathematics  and 
mathematical  reasoning. 

The  applied  mathematicians  are  concerned  with  the  development  and  application  of 
mathematical  knowledge  to  practical  and  research  problems  in  the  social,  physical,  life^ 
and  earth  sciences.  Applied  mathematicians  work  on  problems  ranging  from  stability  of 
rockets  to  effects  of  new  drugs  on  disease.  .  ^  . 

History  and  Future-There  is  a  shortage  of  well  qualified,  mathematicians  and  the 

employment  outlook  at  all  levels  of  preparation  is  expected  to  be  good.  It  is  anticipated 

that  the  demand  for  mathernaticians  with  Ph.D.  degrees  will  continue  in  both  theoretical* 

and  applied  areas  of  concentration,  with  many  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  research  and 

instruction.  Women  mathematicians- who  are  qualified  for  research  or  teaching  should  have 

good  employmenf  opportunities. 

♦  ^ 

Work  Environment -The  mathematician  usually  has  regular  hours  and  wdrks  a  forty  hour 
week.  The  work  'is  not  considered  hazardous  but  may  require  long  periods  of.  close, 
concentration  and  eye  or  nerve  strain.  Professional  mathenr>aticians  whb  work  with  or  near 
electronic  computing  equipment  will  probably  wt)rk  in  air-conditioned  buildings  since  these 
nnachines  are  extremely  sensitive  to  temperature  changes. 

TraTning  and  Education-The  basic  educational  requirement  for  the  mathematician  is  a 
bachelors  degree  in  mathematics. 

The  high  school  student  who  is  interested  in  mathematics  may  wish  to  accelerate  his  studies 
by  enrolling  in  summer  session  programs  offering  regular  or  elective  mathematics  courses. 

Qualificatlons"The  mathematician  must  have  high  intellectuar  jCur*iosity  and  good 
'  imagination. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Mathematicians  in  positions  with  the  federal  government 
receive  annual  vacation  leave,  holiday  vacations,  retirement,  medical  plans,  and  other 
attractive  benefits  which  make  these  job  opportunities  competitive  with  other  work 
situations, 

Institutions  for  higher  education  employ  mathematical  instructors  for  the  academic  year 
from  September  to  June.  The,  instructors  can  supplement  their/egular  teaching  iilcome 
with  summer  school  teaching,  writing,  and  any  availab|jp  consultative  opportunities. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 


Systems  analysts  are  instrumental  in  the  business  shift  from  manual  to  mechanical  methods 
of  doing  accounting,  payroll,  and  the  like.* 

The  analysts  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  data  processing  problem  and  then  structure 
the  answer  so  that  the  results  can  be  gained  more  efficiently  by  a  computer.  Systems 
analysts  prepare  charts,  tables,  and  diagrams  to  describe  the  flow.  Thi$  may  involve  various 
techniques,  such  as  cost  accounting,  sampling,  and  mathematical  rnethods.  - 

After  the  system  has  been  devised,  systems  analysts  often  recommend*  the  type  of 
equipment  to  be  used  ^nd  prepare  instructions  for  the  progr^mer. 

History  and  Future-The  demand  fgr  systems  analysts  \Vill  continue  due  to  rapid  expansion 
of  electronic  data  processings  in  business  and  government  and  the  increasing  sophistication 
and  complexity  of  computers. 

Work  Environment-: Systems  anat^ts  work  a  forty  hour  week.  An  occasional  or  rush  project 
may  call  for  their  presence  weekends  or  evenings.  The  work  surroundings  are  quiet,  clean, 
and  well  maintained.  They  are  bothered  by  little  more  than  the  clutter  of^ paper  work. 

Training  and  Education-Some  employers  request  that  candidates  have  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  experience  in  mathematics,  science,  enginefring,  accounting>*or  business. 

Some  employers  prefer  to  hire  people -as  systems  analysts  who  h^e  had  some  experience 
in  computer  programming. 

Qualifications -The  analyst  must  have  enough  interest  in  his  work  to  be  willing  to  answer 
calls  on  weekends  or  evenings  during  a  rush  project.  ^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages -Top  management  often  considers  systenrrs  analysts  as  saviors 
of  a  troubled  bGsiness  and  expects  too  much  of  them  and  their  electronic  "brains." 
However/ for  the  systems  anaFyst  who  c^n  significantly  improve  ajspects'of  his  employer's 
operations,  the  rewards  are  great,^  both  in  position  and  sense'  of  -accomplishment. 
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DATA  PROCESSING  MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Data  machine  operators  are  divided  into  two  categories:  computer  operators  and  auxiliary 
machine  operators.  Computer  operators  communicate  with  the  computer  through  a  console, 
a  part  of  the  computer  that  isjsimilar  to  a  typewriter  keyboard,  used  for  entering  and 
receiving  ccwnrimands  and  messages.  The  console  message  may  ask  the  operator  for  another 
job  or  tell  him  that  a. prior  inputted  jW  has^een  completed. 

The  auxiliary  operators  are  responsible^f^Ja  tffe  input  and  output  operations  of  the  system 
when  each  operation  is  handled  by  a'rnachine  that  is  not  controlled  by  the  centraf 
processing  unit.  Input  machines  are  used  to  prepare  data  that  goes  into  the  main  computer 
unit,  and  output  machines^  translate  the  information  into  usable  form. 

History  and  Future -The  field  oT  electronic'  data  processing  has  experienced  rapid  growth 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  preserrt  many  data  processing  specialists  are  needed  to  fill  new 
positions.  Although  it  may  be  easier  for  people  to  findjobs  in  data  processing  than  in 
.  tpa^^  other  fields,  growth  will  be  moderate  in  the  future.  There  will  be  more  emohasis 
'  on  the  qualification  of  the  applicant,  arWrfcompetition  for  available  position^  will  increase. 

Work  Environment -Machine  operators  usually  work  forty  hours  a  week.  There  may  be 
opportunities  for  overtime  at  a  pay  rate'  of  time  and  a  balf  or  double  time.  Small  data 
processing  installations  usually  operate  on  a  single-shift  ba^is,  but  larger  installations  often 
operate  continuously,  with  three  eight-hour  shifts.  Workers  may  always  operate  on  the 
same  shift  or  they  may  be  given  alternating  day,  nightl  and  swing-shift  assignments. 

.  Computer  operators  usually  have  comfortably  working  <!:onditions.  The  computers  must 
be  housed  m  specially  constructed  rooms  that  ar€  cool  a^6  dust-free.  Computer  operators 
may  find  the  short  bursts  of' activity  and  constant  machine  noise  annoying.  There  are 

*  t4mes,  however,  wKen  a^  computer  will  iu/^fction  for  long  periocJs  without  the  close 
supervision  of  the  operatoi-.         '  ' 

>  Training  and  Education -A^  high  school  education  is  the  mininjum  requirement  for 
employment  in  electronic  data  processing.  Many  ensiQloyers  -require  from  several  months 
to  two  years  of  technical  sdhool  training  for  compufer  operators;  some  firms  prefer  coJJege 
trainigg^or  their  operators.  Applicants  for  this  type  of  work  who  have  a  good  high  schdol 
r-ecord  need  not  hesjtate,  however,  if  their  grades:  and  aptitude  tests  show  clerical  artd 
mathematical  ability  and  an  interest  in  bookkeeping,  business  machine  operation,  and 
business  practices.  '  .         ^  , 

QuaUfications  The  da^ta  processing  machine  operator  must  like  to  ^orF with  macTitnes 
and  b6  capable  of  handling  a  variety  .of  tasks  on  several  types  of  equipment,  always 
followm^ 'specific  instructions  carefully.  Good  motor  coordination  is  important  because 
the  machine  operator  must  set  up  the  ctDmputerl  quickly  and  respond  to  messages  rapidly, 
especially  when*  errors  occur  in  the  program. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages -There  are  several  grades  of  operators:  juhior,  senior,  lead, 
and  manager.  From  manager  the  operator  can  advance  to  programmer  or  supervisor  of 
the  system.  Further  advancement  is  op§n  to  persons^  w|fio  are  interested  and  have  had 
some  years  of  experience  and  further  education.  J 

,       -    "    .  *  ^  .  "    '  I 
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KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR- 

The  keypunch  operatoi;'s  work  can  usually  be  divided  into  two  major  tasks:  selecting  data 
.to  be  punched  from  written  information  and  recording  information  on  a  card  by  pressing 
the  appropriate  keys  on  the  machine.  ,   ^  -  ■ 

The  operator  places  a  stack  of  blank  punch  cards  in  the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  machine 
She  presses  the  keys  to  record  the, pertinent  data  from  the  order  onto  the  punch  cards. 

Before  tbe  punch  cards  are  fed  into  the  computer,  they  are  verified  or  checked  for  accuracy. 
This  IS  done  on  a  separate  machine,  a  card  verifier,  which  is  similaV  to  a  keypunch.  The 
operatorst^feed  the  punched  cards  into  a  verifier  and  rekey  the  same  material  from  the 
original  documents.  The  verifier  checks  to  make  sure  thAthe  proper  holes  have  been 
punched  in  the  card.  If  a  difference  is  sensed  between  whaf^e  verifier  operator  punches 
and  the  holes  on  the  card,  the  machine  will  flash  a  red  light  and  notch  the  card  above 
the  column  in  which  the  discrepancy  occurred.  If  an  error  is  found,  a  new  card  must 
be  keypunched.  ^ 

When  the  operator  has  finished  recording  all  the  necessary  data  and  the  cards  have  been 
verified,  they  are  ready  to  be  fed- into  the  corrrputer.- 

History  and  Future-  Keypunch  machines  were  first  usec^^in  thp  tJnitPr|  .c;t?tP<;  Hy  the  Bureau  

-  of  the  Census  in  1890  as  an  aid  in  Compiflng  population  data. 

*    At  first,  businesses  utilized  the  cards  only  to  compile  statistics.  Later,  as  alphabetic  . 
keypunch  machines  and  electronic  computers  were  developed,  private  enterprise  began  to  ' 
^  use  the  punch  card  system. 

'*  *         '  ■* 

The  trend  toward  increased  use  of  electronic  data  processing  methods  is  expected  to 
---continQe. 

Work  Environment-Keypunch  'operators  gener|jly  work  a  forty  hour  week,  although 
overtime  may  be  necessary  durliig  busy  periods.  Large  manuiacturing  plants  and  other 
businesses  that  handle  extensive  volumes  of  paperwork  sometimes  hire  keypunch  operators 
for  night-shift  work.  .  '  ^ 

»  * 

Training  and  Education->A  commercial  high  school  program  with  courses  in  b»4siness 
,  machine  operation,  typing,  accounting,  ^and  office  procedures  is  good  preparation  fpr  work 
as  a  keypynch  operator.  Students  who  attend  commercial  or  vocational  high  schools  may  ' 
be  able  to  include  keypunc^  operating  courses  in  their  studies. 

Some  companies  hiring  large  numbers  of  keypunch  trainees  conduct  their  own  training 

-  classes:  \Others  send  the  trainees  to  classes  conducted  by  manufacturers  of  keypunch 
equipm^t.  Some  of  these  courses,  last  from  twenty  to  eighty  hours  depending  on  the 
cofnpany  and  the  school.  » 

"  ^  Qualifications-Accuracy  is  important  in  keypunch  work.  The  operator  should  have  good 
^  eyesight  (corrected  with  glasses  if  necessary)  and  strong  povvers  of  concentration.  Patience 
"is  also  important,  ^as  the  work  tends. to  be  very  repetitive. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Techrfology  is  rapidly  expanding  the  need  for  computers 
-and  simplifying  the  jobs  connected  with  ^data  processing.  Keypunch  operators  who  are 
already  working  will  be  required'to  keep  up  with  technological  advancement  if  they  intend  . 
to  keep  their  versatility  in  the  job  market.  , 

.  '  •        •    -■/,/     •  ' .  -  •  ' 

.Advancement  tends  to  be  sl()w..The  work  can  be  monotonous,  and  to  some  people  the 
noise  of  the.  keypunch  machine  can  be  disturbing.  ,  / 

.      •  •  •  / 
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COURT  REPORTER 


The  court  reporter  is  a  very  busy  person' during  a  coUry  trial,  sitting  at  a  tabjif  near  the 
'witness,  taking  Sown  every, word  by  hand  or  on  a  shorthand  machine.  During  the  trial 
the  court  reporter  records  the  questions  asked  of  the  witnesses^their  answers,  the  arguments 
and  comments  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  judge's  rulings  and  instructions  to^the  jury. 

Many  court  reporters  take  notes  on  a  stenotype  rather  than' by  h^nd.  With  each  stroke 
a  reporter  can  write  a  syllable,  word,  or  phrase.  The/notes  come  out  in  ^English  letters 
on  a  pad  of  paper. 

At  any  time  during  a  trial,  the  reporter  may  be  aske/d  to  read  aloud, from  his  shorthand 
notes.  This  meaffs  he  muaf  keep  his  notes  w^ll  orgfinized  so  that  he  can  find  his  place 
quickly  without  fumbling. 


In  a  large  city,  a  reporter  usually  covers  the  same  court  ijegufarly.  In  ^ess  populated  areas 
^yvhere  one  circuit  judge  serves  several  courts  in  different  districts  or  counties,  the  reporter 
ravels  the  circuit  along  with' the  judge..  \   '  ^  . 

-Htstory-  ami  ;f  vrtir!^--T^egg-i»7  ^  Ihof  lage  ^f-qua4i*ie4^^urt-4^8^9r4e4:&'jaRd-^4a^ 
demand  for  th^m.  Busflness  and  other  school  placement  services  can  usually  place  cfraduates 
as  soon  as. they  finish  their  training.  ^ 


The  employment  ^tlook  for  court  reporters  is  excellent  and  should  continue  so. 

Work  Environment -The  court  report,er's  hours  may  be  ,irregtilar.  Some  days  the  reporter 
nnay  not  have  an  assignment,  and  other  days  he  may  put  in  rpany  hours  of  overtime. 
The  irregularity  of  such  work  often  requires  personal  sacrifice 

A  Trarning'  and  Education -Many. schools  offer  specific  courses  in  shorthand^reporting.  .T^iey 
require  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  for  admission. 

College  training  is  not  a  requirement  for  the  shorthand  reporter,  tput  it  can  be  a  help. 
An  acad^mic  background  and  study  of  ''many  different  subjects  are  invafuable  aids  in 
i|nproving  one's  vocabulary.  Familiarity  with  words  is  a  basic  tool  of  the  court  reporter.: 

Qualifications  -ift  patient,  cheerful,  and  even  dis^sition  is  helpful  in  reporting  because 
the  constant  rapid  writing  sometimes  becomes  mbnotojious  and  demanding.  A  courteous 
manner, 'neat  appearance,  and  well  organized  wo"|3cTiabits  are  essential^^  are'good^hearing 
and  good  vision.  ^  '  ^ 


I 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages-  Because  of  the  need^or  w^l-trainecUBporters,  a>good 
reporter  can  choose  the  type  of  work  and  the  part  of  the  country  he  would  like  to  work 


m. 


Some  people  find'  the  h.eavy  pressure  of  constant  writing  monotonous  and  tedious, 
Recording  every  word  that  is  said  orftjen  im^oss?  a  heavy  strain  on  th^  writer,  both 
emotionally  and  physically.      *  *  . 
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legaL  secretary 

The  legal  secretary  is  able  to  assist  tfie  lawyer  or  judge  in  the  preparation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  legal  ,  documents,  including;  petitions,  subpoenas,  briefs,  wills,*  contracts;  and 
deeds.  She  often  witnesses  the  signing  of  documents  and  is  capable  of  doing  supportive 
legal  research.  She  is  familiar  with  court  procedures  and  should  have  a  complete 
understanc^g  of  a  law  library  so  that  she  may  use  it  with  ease.  Many  legal  secretaries 
have  become  notary  publics. 

History  ar^d  Future-The  demand  is  great  forwell  trained  highly  competent  legal  secretaries, 
and  the  future  looks  even  brighter.  As  the  number  of  lawyers  incr^ses,  $o  does  the  need 
for  legal  secretaries  to  assist,  them.  The  current  expansion  of^egal  services  for  the 
diMdvantaged  means  there  will  be  a  demand  for  secretaries  during  the  n§xt  few,  years. 

*  Work  -Environment -A  legal  secretary  may  work  for  a  lawyer  in.  private  practice  or  for 
several  lawyers  in  a  large  ffynTi.  She  may  work  for  a  legal  department  of  a  corporation, 
a  judge,  .a-  legal  aid  center  ^  governmetjital  agency,  an  insurance  company,  a  trust  officer 
in     bank,  or  a  deed  aiad  title  company. 

Training  and  Education-thfe  I'egal:  secretary  needs',  concentrated  training  jn  courses  Such 
-"-^'^-^^'PWia  ancLAhgrt^iand,  as  well  as  many  courses  dealing  with  specific  a7eas  of  the  leoal 
iworld.      ^     ■  ^' .  '  T"'^  — '1  ^ 

/.The  best  road  to  success  as  a  iegal  sedretary  is  more  education  such  as  can  be  obtained 
by  enrolling  in  a  good  private  businesWhool -or  junior  colfege  of -tjuginess,  ' 

Qualifications-A  legal  secretary  is  well  'organized  and  efficient.  She  speaks  tactfully  to 
clients  and  is  competent  in  arranging  appointments.  She  .is  polite  and  poised  at  all  timek, 
able  to  handle  any  situation  diplomatically  and  confidently.  She  knows  and  conscientiouslv 
practices- the  Code  6f  Legal  Ethies.  Her  telephone  manners  and  pers'onal  grooming  are 
always  perfect.  She  is  courteous,  thoughtful,  and  highly  ethical  in  every  respect. 

n  '  '  '         _  s 

,  Advantages  and  Disadvantages- A  career  as  a)egal  secretary  can-be  meaningful  and  rewarding 
for  persons  who  want  to  serve^  in  the  llgal  system  of  our  nation.  Starting  salaries  are 

.excellent  for  the  legal  secretary.  '  ^ 


r 


MEDICAL  SECRETARY 


^he  nriSiical  secretafylplg:ia(izes  in  working  for  a  physician,  a  dentrst,  a  medical  researcher, 
a  h'Ospital  ekecutive,  clinic  staff  members,  and  the  Jike/ Sometimes  this  job  amounts  to 
being  a  medicaF  assistant,  as  the  secretary  does  routine  medical  tasks  in  addition  to 
secretarial  duties. 

History  and  FgtUre-Openings  for  medical  secretaries  wUlj^ontinue  to  grow  during  the 
n^xt  decade.  Manf  wiH  i^e  hired  t&  fill  new  jobs,  but  an  even  greater  number  will  be 
needed  to  replacev  those  who  retire  6r  stop  working  for  .other  reasons. 


Work  Environment 


offices..  Althojugh 
If  extra  hotirs  of 
is  usually  given. 


-Most  med^cal  secretaries  wdrk  in  clean,  well-equipped,"air-conditioned 
Situations  vary,  most  work  about^eight  h6urs  a  day  five  days  a  week. 
9rk  are  requij^ed  to  finish  a  job,  overtime  pay  of  additional  time  off 


-  Training  add  .J4u(;^.tjQn'-A  .high  jschopl  diplpjria  is  a  mininnum  requirement.  Most  high 


schools  offer  business  courses,  sometimes  a jong  wlth  on-the-joD  training.  Vocationat  schools 
offer  more  extensjve  business  trinning  than  does  the  average  high  school. 

Qualification^ -The j prospective  secretary  shoul^^have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  3nd/ 
the  abilky  to  read  rapidly,  and  accurately  and  to  organise  work.  Spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar  skiH^  are  essential,  the^ability  t6  work  under  pressure ^nd  to  function  as- 
T'mSfnl5er  orf    4eam,.a££jiM  A_pje^sant  jhQrt^e'^ige'^CaMv  helpful:  '^'T 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-jMost  secr>taries  receive  fringe  benefits  such  as  /tDald 
vacations,  hospitalization,'  insurince^  retirement  plans,  and  sick  pay..  As  with  salaries, 
benefits  ^ary  according  to  the  indiyidual  situation.        \  ^  \ 


V,-. 
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exec6tive 


An  executive's  basic  job  i$  to  get  things  done  by  directing  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
of.  other. people.  He  may  be  responsible  for  making  policy,  planning,  6rganizlng,  or 
controlling.  He  may  have  thousands  of  people  working  under  him  or  none. 

All  executives,  regardless  of  where  or  at  what  Ifevel  of  management  they  work,  have  two 
•qualities  in  common:  leadership, and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Top  management  usually  consists  of  executives,  such  as  the  president,  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  other  company  officers,  who'take  gartin  deciding  company 
policy.  Middle  management  includes  fixeputives  and  junior  executiviTyvfro  are  responsibly 
for  seeing  that  company  policy  is  darried  out. 

History  and  Future -The  opportunities  for  management  executives  ^ould  increase  at  a 
moderate  pace  during  the  coming  years.  The  problems  of  automation,  computerization, 
and  expansion  require  a  larger  ratio  of  competent  administrators. to  solve  them' and  guide 
production  at  a  smooth  pace.  The  executive  of  tomorrow  wilt  need  more  background 
in^cience,  mathematics,  and  computers  to  de>l  effectively  with  these  situations.  Risirig' 
living  standards  and  an  increasing  demand  for  services  will  al50  contribute  to  the  need 
for  qualified  people.     '  >  ^  .    *  . 

Work  Environment-Some  executives  work  normal  hours;  most  work  long  and  irregular 
hours.  Constant  pressure  and  the  demand  for  creative  thinking  are  factors  that  frequently 
/equire  the  executive  to  put  work  ahead  of  personal  life.  An  >understanding  family  and, 
patient  friends  are  great  assets.  ,  -  ' 

Training  and  Education-A  college  degree  is  necessary  to  become  an  executive.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  curriculum  that,  may  lead  to  an  executive's  position:  a  specialized  major 
such  as  science  or  engineering,  an  industrial  management  course,  or  a  liberal  arts  course. 

Qualifications-There  are  certain  qualities  all  executives  should  posses:  an  ability  Jo  get 
along  well  with  others,  sound  judgment,  self-confidence,  and  emotional  maturity.  He  should 
have  good  health,  imagination,  and  creativity.  ^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  salary  range  of  executives  variAs  widely  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  company  and  the  responsibility  of  the  position. 

Benefits  often  include  stock  options^  profit-sharing  plans,  and  bonuses.  The  usual  vacation 
and  insurance  benefits  are  also  included  in  the  employment  program  of  most  companies. 
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BANK  -EXECUTIVE 
♦ 

B&nk  executives  are  the  men  and  yvomeawho  operate  thrfT)ank  according  to  the  policies 
lai<l^dov\/n  by  the  boafd  of  dir^tors"  In  the  dayto^lay  business  of  the  bank,  they  make 
dfec/sionSoand  supervise  other  personriel  in  the . performance  of  their  work.  The  scope  of 
theljr  responsibilities  depends  on  the  size  of  we  bank.  In  small  banks  one  officer  may 
do  several  jobs.  In  large  banks,  functions  may  be  separated  intp^  many  departments. 
If,  > 

In. any  bank,  the  president  .-is  jusually  -the  top  offerer  and  is  responsible  for  all  operations. 
In  huge  financial  organizations,  the  position  of  president  carries  tremendous  prestige  and 
weighty  responsibility.  He  is  di;:«rtiU[. answerable  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the  execution 
of  their  policies  and  the  p^eratjons  of  the  bank. 

History  and  Future -The  banking  i/vo rid  ^expects  the  number  of -executives  to  increase 
^  rapidly. 'About  10,000  exec\jtive  replacements *are  made  annually. 

Work^  Environment -Bank  executives  usually  yvork  in  clean,  welNighted  office  buildings 
with  private  offices  and  secretaries.         c        ^  f  « 

Bank*' executives  work  a  37  ^{2  hour  week,  but  often  their  Considerable  responsibility 
requires  them  to -put  iru'a  good  many  extra  hours  of  unpaid  work.  : 

Tr^i^ng  and  EdU€ation-High  3bhool  students  who  aspire  to  bank  administration  should 
low  a  coflege-preparatory  course.  Emphasis  should  be  05  methematies^  grammarfahd 
composition  a£Td  should  be  balanced,  where*  possible,  with  typing,  bookkeeping,  and  public 
speaking,  '  •  ^ 

Qualifications.-As  a  representative  of  the  local  business  community,  the  bank  executive 
will  be  expected^  to  participate  in  many  civic  activities.  Therefore,  initiative,  leadership, 
sober  judgment,  wa/mrth  of  personality,  good  gra4es,  and  student  group  participation  are 
qualities  bank  recruiters^see|<. 

Aidvantages  and-Disadvantages-Banks ^ffer  well-above-average  fringe  benefits,  such  as  paid 
^         vacations  and  holidays,  comprehensive  insurance.programs,  pension  plans,  and  profit  sharing 
arrangements.  . 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGER         •  . 

The  traffic  manager  is  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  shipping  and  receiving  personnel.  (He 
is  responsible  for  the  distributioR  of  goods  within  his  own  company  as  well  as  for  outgoing 
goods.  .  * 

He  must  determine  Which  is  the  most  economical  and  quickest  means^of  shipping  goods: 
water,  rail,  pipeline,  or  highway.  When  goods  are  delayed  en  route  to  a  destination, 
industrial  ^traffic  managers  must  determine  why  the  delay  occurred.  Then  they  make 
arrangements  with  owners'  of  transportation  companies  to  speed  up  transportation. 

In  most  companies,  the  traffic  manager  is  responsible  for  the, personnel  oHiis  department.  '  * 
Payroll  and  other  related  problems  may  be  dirqctedvto  him  for  solutions. 

In  a  small  fjrm,  the^traffic.  manager  may  have  to  produce  claims,  approve  routine  bills,  . 
trace  lost  shipments,  lease  parts  and  terminal  fJciliti^  or  clear  good^  through  customs. 

History  and  Future-Smce,  World  War  II,  traffic  management  h^s  become  a  vvell  developed 
arfea  of  work.       .         '  ^ 


As  the  .populatiQA<rrthe  Unitqfl  States  grows  larger  ancj  more  mdbilelfnd  the  movement 
of  their  belongin^ecomes  necessary,  the  n«ed  for  traffic  managers  and  traffic  management 
personnel  increases.  N 

♦  *  . 

TIfe  employment  outlook  for  industrial  traffic  managers  \%  good.       *  ,    ,    ,  ' 

Work  En^ironment'-The  industrial  traffic  fn'afha^r  works  thjrty-five  to  forty  hour?  per. we6k. 
He  may^be  required  to  work ^extra  hours  preparing  reports* and  attenjling  meetings.^,*  -  ^ 

Training  and  Education-To  obtain  a  job.  ij>  industrial  traffic  management;  one  must  have  \ 
graduated  from  high  school  or  have  equivalent  education.  The  subjects  vyith  the:  greatest  \ 
value  are  English,  rpjathematics,  chemistry,  ptiysite,  geography,  bookkeepihg/typing,*  and  % 
bi|$i,ness  practice.   ^  '  *      .  "  * 

Quatifications-Basic  leadership  qualities  such  as  enthusiasm,,  initiative;  tact,  tionesty,  arid 
thoroughness  are  essential.  The  traffic  manager  must^-also  be  abl§  to  acceat  responsibility* 
and  give  orders  effectively.  He  should  b^^  ea$e  when  meeting  and  tall<^g  with  peopfe^;^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-^ggmr^rs  and  lower  positions  in|traffic  ^depa'rtrfieks'ma|^: 
be  engaged  in  a  routine  of  repetitious  detail'.  Conditions  may  be  moderately  dir^V,  ooisy,  ' 
and  uncomfortable,  depending  on  the  particulaV  jojD  and  place  o.f  employment..-  .'^ 

The  .man  or  lady  on.  the  way  up  may  ha^  to  giye^^xtra  houh  to  learn- alKpha^s  bf 
the  traffic  managers  position.  Experience  and  d^i^nstrated  ability 'are  considered 'to  be, 
the  most  importatpt  factors  in  promotion  to  the  higher  level  jobs.    '      -     \  V^""" 


'  *         •       BANK  TElLER  _  - 

Bank  tellers  may  perfj^nra^  variety  of  related  duties  in  their  jobs.  Those  known  as  "paying 
and  receiving  tellers"  ar*  primarily  responsible  ^or  serving. the  public  directly  by  accenting 
customers*  deposits  and,  providing  them  wrthr  receipts,  paying  out  withdrawls,  recording 
the  transactions,  cashingf  checks,  exchanging  money  for  cus^mers  to  provide  them*  with  •  ^ 
certain  kinds  of '^hSngis.  or  currency/ and  acceptinjg  savings -account  deposits.  • 

Htstpry  an<^  Future -In  ancient  times  men  wQu)d  sit  at  Jow  benches  or  tables  to.  transact  ^ 
financial  business  ahd*to  exchange  money  with  customers.  Today,  the  work  of  Jthe  teller 
IS  quite,  similar  to  that  perfprm§d  in  ancient  times.  *  ^   ':^<.       -  - 

The  word  bank  has  come  to* us  from.  Italian  "banco"  meaning  "bench."  *  ' 

The  egnpToyment  outloo1<  for  bank  tgUers  is  predictj&d  to  be  good  for  the fors^eable^tur^  -.^ 
with  the  nunlbers'of  tellers  needed  increasing  ratheV  rapidly  and  continuing  f^r^t)me»t3me. 

Work  Environment'  The. majority  of  bank  employees  work  a -forty  hour  week.  Tellers  rtlay 
somettrrjes  be  required- to  ^ork  rather  irregular  hours  and  "overtime  rhay  '^be  necessary 
..perhaps  qnce  ^a  week.*  ^  ^    -  ^ \ .  '     ^  V  '/  *•  • 

'  Working  areas  are  Usually  fayorabte  la  pleasant  and  attractive  physical  surroundiji^.  Office 
^equipment  and  furnishings  in  many  banks  today  ^re  very  rhbdem  andJe'nd^avors  3re  made 
to  create  a  relaxed  but 'efficient  work..aXfndsphere..        .  * 

Training  an&  .  Educ^tion  -Thg  m'ajorlty.  of- banl{s..a.hd*  fih^ciaf  iiistitutSp 
applicants* havej-at  least  tfie  minirpum  of  a  high'school  eduGa;^ion.  IVIany -bar>k  employtSibs' 
today  Jiave.^^a.  col  lege  education  or  they  have  taken  speciiaUzecf  training  cot/rses.  offered', 
by  the  Ranking  industry.       '   .  '  ,  .  * 

Qualifications-The  bank  teller  musj  t^aye  accuracy,  sp^d/  a  good  nojemory,  the  gbilit^ 
to  work  witfi  figures,  mafnuafdexterity"^o  tRat  mohey  may  fc)e  handledllquickly,  and;neatnessL. 
and*  orderliness  Jn  the  perfor^mance  of  work.  A  bank  telterl$  .honesty  must  be  above 
reproach,  ,reflecti«g"  absolute  trustworthiness.  ^  ^      *  ,  * 

Advantages ^and  'pijadvantag^y-BanJ<  tellers  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  o,f  job  stability  and  . 
security  offered  in  b^ariking  work.  Bank  tellers  also ^njoy  membership' ir^  an  occupational, 
.group  that  eat/ies  ?omJ?iunity.  respect  cjnd  sociai"  acceptance.  "  c'Pr^''  .^^^ 


Those,  persons  a^q  find  it  an  emotiorial  strain  to' handleu;anj;l  be  re^onstble  for  la/^e  (  ^ 
sums  of  money -may  ^irKi  the  job  not  appealing?*to  them,  tne  t'eHer  must  afso  sometimes 
work  onder  the-  pressurF'of  busy  rush  hours.  *      .    *  ^  .  .^^  ' 


FINANCIAL  ECONOMIST. 

,  The  .financial  economist  studies  the  nature  and  relationships  between  the  quantity  of 
money,  credit/  and  purchase  powpr  in*order  to  develop  monetary  policies  and  to  forecast 
financial  activity.  He  investigates  credit  structures  and  collection  methods  in  order.to 

.improve  them. : He  examines-  bankinn  methods  and  procedures  to  devise  teghniqu^  for 
regulation  of  lending  and,  fixing  Interest  arid  discount  rates,  and  he  may  recommend  or 
establish  domestip;  and  Tl^ternational  monetary  poli.cies.  .  ^ 

History  and  Future-The  need  for  economists  specializing  in  business  is  primarily  a 
devey?pment  of  the  20th  .century.  <  ' 

Industries  will  employ  man'y  economists,  as  businessmen  become  more  accustomed  to 
relying  on  scientific  methods  of. analysing  business  trends,  forecasting  sales,  and  planning 
f)urchase  and  production  operations.         '    .  ' 

/Work  Environment -The  finandal  economist  generally.^ has  pleasant  working  conditions. 

The  average  workweek'  is  forty  hours,  particularly  for  those  employed  in  business  positions. 

.  Training  ^nd  Education -A  bachelor V  degree  with  a  major  in  economics  is  considered*  the 
mini murh*  prej^ation-for  -W^^^mmi)g~^  §mf y  jo5' as  an  economist.  :         .       ^  • 

Those  who  plan  to  become  financial  economists  should  pursue  additional  graduate  study 
beyond  the  bachelor*s  degree.  ,  ' 

.  Qualifications-Personal  attributes  which  are  desirable,  f^r  the  financial  economist  are 
dependability,  accuracy,  patience,  and  objectiveness.  An  economist  must  be  able  to  analyze 
and  interpret  data,  reason  abstractlyf-solve  problems,'and  expr^  ideas  orally  ancf  m  writing. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Many  positions  in,  economics ;|re  no^^considered  ''high 
salaried;  most  of  the  job^  pay  sufficiently  well  to  provide  for  individual^and  family  security. 
Opportunities  are  available  for  those  whose  drive  and  needs  are  sucH^that  they  must  forge' 
ahead  to  high  paying  and  more  Responsible  positions.  ^  :> 


-P,       .   CASHI§R 

*The  main  function  of  th?  cashier  is  to  receive  payment  frocn  custorners  for  purcfra^s 
of  services  renjlered  to  him  by  his  employer.  He  performs  this  task  jn  a  variety  of  locations.^ 
dashiers  work  in  theater  box  offices,  amusement  parks,  gas  or  electric  utility  companies,'' 
department,  grocery,  or  other  retail  stores,  hotels,  aiid  hospitals. ;y 

The  ca>hier  receives  the  customer  s  money,  makes  tbe  proper  change,  and  gives  the  customer^ 
a  rec€ij>\.  He-  usually  uses  a  cash  register  or  an  adding  machine  or  a  cornbirtatiOn  o\  \\\i 
two.  He  may  sell  candy,  cigarettes,  baked  goods,  or. novelty  items  Which  are  in  ^counter 
near^  him.  In  . a  theater  box  office,'  he  also  operates  a  ticket  dispensing  machine. 

-History  and  Future-  As  businesses  expanded  and  supermarkets- and  self  service  stores  came 
mto.  common  usage,  more  and  more  businesses  employed  cashiers  to  receive  OM^omers* 
money,  make  change,  provide  customer  receipts,  apd  pften  to  wrap  the  merchandise 
purchased. 

Future  job  opportunities  will  probably  be  more  available  to  those  individiials  who  have 
obtained  speciaiiz^cf- trainings  in  bookkeeping,  typing,  business  machine  operations,  and 
general  office  skills.  Many  job  opportunities  should  afso  be  available  to  those  who.wish 
part-time  employment.  \  .  ,  .  ,  , 

-    -  '  '  ,  '  '  . 

Work.  Environment-  Cashiers  are  usually  employed  on  a  five  day,  forty  hour  week  in  retail- 
businesses  and  supermarkets.  ^ 

Working  areas  are  usu^l^  pleasant  and  many  times  in  attractively  decofated  surroundings. 
Sometimes  the  work  area  may  be  small  and  confining  since  many  cashief^  work  behind 
counters,  in  cages,  booths,  or  in  other  small  places.  * 

Training  and  Education-Most  employers  require  that  potential  employees  be  a^minimum 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  high  school  graduate; 

f^igh  school  students  may  find  that  courses  in  bookke^ing;^'typing,  business  maCtiine 
operations-,  business  arithmetic-,  and  related  areas  are  assetsJn  developing  skills  for  a  career 
in  cashiering.  .       ^  |  .*   .  . 

Quahfications-  Personal  appearance  and  attitude  ar>very  irhportant  in  the  cashier's  work. 
A  pleasant  and  congenial  disposition  and  a  desire  to  serve , the  puWic.are  needed.  Tact 
and  diplomacy,  accompanied  by  a  smile,  are  real  personal  'assets.; 

Advantages ^nd  Dtsadvantages-Cashieririg  is  usually  notadifficultjobforwhich  to  qualify. 
It  requires  no  prolonged  training  period  nor  are  the  personal  rfeifi'uii^em^nts  extremely  rigid. 
lt*is  normally  a  pleasant  job  In  which  one  imeets  all  kinds:'6f  people.^ 

^  Although  the  casfiier  is  subject  to  rush  pertods  and  customers'  complaints,  pay  is  not 
too? .high  and  the  cashier  is  respon^ii^e  for  the  cash  on  hand  balancirig  with  total  receipts. 
Some  jobs  require  the -tashier  to'person^ly  make  up  any  sPtortage. 


RECEPTIONIST 


The  receptionist's  duties  vary  with  the  type  and  size  of  the  firm  that  employs 'her  In 
some  offices  she  may  be  in  charge  of  the  switchboard  and  beeJcpected  to  do  filinq,  typing 
and  bookkeeping.  *  ,m, 

In  a  mariufacturer's-showr6om  the  receptionist  may  demonstrate  display  models  of  the 
company  s  product  or  arrange  tours  through  the  plant. 

In  a  doctor's  or  dentist's  office  the  receptionist's  most  important  duty  is  to  "k'eep 
appointments  straight.  She  usually  answers  the  telephone,  sends  out  bills,  and  keeps  the 
waiting  room  in  order.  .        .  .        ,  k  ^  c 

In  general,  the  receptionist's  main  duty  is. to  greet. people;  she  acts  as  a  kind  of  hostess 
for  her  company.  ■, 

History  and  >Future-ln  ancient  times,  businessmen  employed  persons  to  greet' callers  and 
set  up  business  appoiniments.  They  were  not  receptionists  but  secretaries  who  lived  in 
the  household. and  performed  many  business-related  functions.  As  each  succeeding  century 
brodght  increasing  technological  advancement, , business  activities  became  more  and  rfiore 
complex,  and  eveRtually'  the  task  of  greetind'callers  became  an  occupation. 

More  and  more  bus^iness  firms  are.  recognizing  the .  importance  of  the' receptionist  in^ 
promoting  good  public  relations.  Since  personal  appearance  and  personality  are  so 
important  in  this  job,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  affectedljy  automation. 

Work  Environment- Receptionists  in  large  business  firms  wOrk  in  pleasant,  well-furnished 
front  offices  or  waiting  r'poms,  free  from  noj^e  and  overcrowding.  Some  businesses  have 
no  room  fojr  a.  separate  reception  area,  and  the  receptionist  may  have  to  do  her  greeting 
and  telephone  answering  in  the  midst  of  a  busV  office. 

The  receptionist's  hours  are. usually  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  However,  in 

^  °^J\°  ^  h°?P'ta''  or  a  beauty  5hop,.  she^ay  have  to  work  some  e*6nings 
or  ^kends  as  part-  of  her  regular  hours.  wrcuniif, 

Training  and  Education- A.  high  school  education  is  required.. Courses  in  English,  spelfing, 
typewrij^ing,  bookkeeping,  and  business  practices  ^e  assets  for  a  beginner.  .  ' 

Receptionists 'in  a  T)hysician's  or  dentis)^  of  f  ice  may  -need  some^special  training  in  such 
^SdJrK*^"^"'^'"^  emergency  situations  and  the  scheduling  of 'Appointments 'for  various 

Qual if ications-The"  receptionist  mJ^t  be  able  to  get  along  well  with  a  variety  of  people 
those  within  the  company  as  well  as  visitors.  She  should  cultivate  a  well  modulated  vtojc^ 
and  Jearn  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly,  especially  if  sht  will.be  expected  to  answer 
tne  telephone.  .       ■      '  ^ 

The  receptipnjst  may  also  encounter  people  who  ask  questions  she  is  not  "supposed  to 
•answer  Avoiding  revealing  confidential  information  while  maintaining  the -cust^er's 
-^odwill  may  require  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  imagination.  ! 

Advantage^  and  Dis&dvantaqes-Advancement  ripj^pnH.  op  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
!"liontf;n^."'V°'T"'"u  f  ^  ""'^  opportunitres  for  advancement.  In.other  companies 
»fntfff  ^1?°^  3b'"ly  and  who  is  willing  to  obtain  further  training  may  move 

into,  higher  paying  sales,  cleridal,  or  secretarial  jobs.  ■       ,  . 

The.receptionist  who  takes  pride  in  her  job  has  the  satisfa'ction  of  knowing  sh?  is  instilling 
a  favorable  jm^piher  •employer,  in  the  minds  of  those  she  meets.  Her  cheerful,  courteous 
greeting  may  BP  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  day  of  a- hurried  visitor 


FILE  CLERK 


File  clerks  work  in  all  types  of  busine^  offices.  They  maV  work  in  general  offices  or 
for  departmehts^ of  large  companies  (for  instance,  the. sales  departrrient). 

'  '  ^  ' 

Tli^file  clerk  files  letters,  orders,  invoices,  re(itlpts,  and  Vther  bU§mess  records  in  file' 
cabinets  or  drawers.  She  places  the  materials  in  filQs  following  the  directions  of  her 
supervisor.  She  may  file  the  items  by  subject  matter,  number,  alphabetically  by  names 
of  individuals  *or  companies,  or  by  a  special  system  used  by  the  office.  The  file  clerk 
also  prepares  file  folSfers-  ^nd  labels  wheA  needed.  She  may^,  need  to  sort  the  materials 
before«they  are  .filed  or  another  office  worker  may  do  this.  \n  some.otfices,  she  prepares 
indexes  to  items  on  file:  ^ 

When  ^ed,1Sie  file  clerk  finds  materials  in  the  files  and  gives  them  to  the  person  requesting 
them^She' may.  keep  a  record  of  who  has  t'he  items  and  the  dates  they.' were  taken  and  ^ 
returned.  She  may  also  clean  out-dated  'materiafs  from  the  files. 

Softie  file  clerks  are  required  to  type  and  to  open  and' deliver  mai!  yvhen  not  doing  filing 
.work.  §ofT>e  also  act  as  receptionists  anS  answer  telephones.  Still  Others  are  assigned  to 
different  jobs  from  time  to  time:  They  sometimes  handle  unusual  or  special  assignments 
in  addition  to^ their  regular  filing  duties..  ^  ' 

History  and  Future- Job  opportunities  in  clerical  work  should  be  good,  especially  with 
large  companies.  Those  clerks  with  typing  ability  are  usually  in  greater  demand. 

Clerking  is  a  beginning  job  in^many  offices  and  a  firs^ob  for  many  office  workers.  Several 
openings  occur  each  year  to  replace,  vvbckers  who  llave  for  other  kinds  of  work. 

Work  Environment-Most  file  clerks  work  in. modern*,  w^lMighied,  air-conditioned  offices. 
They  may  istand  for  long  periods  of  time  while  filing  materials.  There  is^nuch  reaching, 
walking,  bending,  and-  stooping  involved  in  this  work.  .  '  ^ 

Because  the  same  operjtions  are  repeated  over  ^nd  over  again  in  this  work,  the  applicant 
should  npt  mind  routme  work.  *    .  '  .  . 

Training  and  Education-High  school  graduation  is  required  by  many  firms  hiring  file  clerks. 
During  high  school,  courses  in  typing  could  be  helpful  for  students  interested  in  becoming 
file  clerks.  .  •  ^ 

Qualifieations-File/clerks  must  have  a  good  memory  and  the  ability  to  work  rapidly  and 
afgc^irately.  The  ability  to  read  well  aftd  to  iearn  differenffilifig  systems  is  very  important. 
The -file  clerk  must  also  be  neat  and  orderly  in  fier,  work.^  '  , 

Advantages  and  Pisadvahtages-The  work  is  in  pleasant  and  congenial  surroundings,  but 
one  should  realize  that 'the  work  performed  is  often  repetitious  and  the  duties  .are  very 
•similar  from  day  to.  day.  '..••* 
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TYPIST 


The  occupation  of  .typist  can  be  considered  in  three  main  categories:  general  tvoist 
transcpyition  typist,  and  specialty  typist.  ^    ^  ' 

The  general  typist  copies  letters,  manuscripts,  *and  reports.  In  addition,  she  may  handle 
^routine  bilhrtg  procedures^  and  prepare  stencils  or  other  duplicating  masters. 

'.The  main  duty  of  the -transcription  typist  is  to  prepare  typewritten  copies  of  material 
«  That  has  been  recorded  on  a  dictating  machine.  • 

The  specialty  ty£ist  uses  'a  specially  equipped  electric  machme  from  whidi  she  can  transfer 
coded  messages  to  magnetic  or  paper  tapes  for -use  in  a  computer.  She  might  also  operate 
a  computing  or  a  noncomputmg  billing  machine,  a  teletypewriter  that  sends  and  receives 
long-distance  messages,  or  a  varityper  oh  which  she  can  remove  one  typeface  and  insert 
another  (roman,  gothic,  or  italic).      '  / 

History  and  Future-The  problem  for  the  qualified  beginner  is  not  finding  a  job  but  choosing 
a  good  one.  Most  sections  of  the  country  reporf  job  openings  for  typists  on  every 
employment  survey.  The  majority  of  these  come  as  replacements  for  young  women  who 
stOT^  work  to  take  care  of  their  families.  Turnover  among  typists  has  been  md  undoubtedly 
always- will  be  high  for  this  reason.  '  uuuuicuiy 

As  automation  continues  and  new  machines  are  .introduced,  it  will  become  even  more 
necessary  for  a  typist  to  increase  her  skills  so  that  she  will  be  qualified  to  use  the  new 
equipment  and  thus  ceach  a  moreskiHed  position  and  a  higher  salary.  When  the  opportunity 
is^  available  for  learning  about  new  methods  Df  business,  she  should  take  full  advantage 

'  -  f 

Wo!:k  gnvifonment-Office  workers  in  private  industry,  generally  work  thirty-five  to  forty 
hours  in  a  fiye  day  week'^nd  are  usually  paid  for  six  or  seven  holidays  and  twd  weeks 
of  vaiiation  annually.  Many  establishments  also  provide  health  and  life  insurance  retirement 
bgnefits,  sports,  social  fJrograms,  and  ^profit-sharing  or  yearly  bonus  plans. 

'Training  and' Educatior>->.Graduation  fronfhigh  school  is  a  minimum  requirement  for  almost 
every. offii:e;|Ofa.  A  business  training  curriculum  in  high  school  will  include  one  or  two 
years  of  typing,  enough  to  pass  standard  speed  tests  of  fifty,  words  a  minute  with  ease 
Business.  English,  office  practice,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  ahd  other  business  courses 
offered  will  be  as«iets  particularly  for  promotion.  Besides  typing  skills, ^a  good  typist  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  business  pra.ctices  and  of  spelling,  .voca.bularly,  punctuation,  and 
igrammar.  .  ■ 

Qualification_s- -The, good  tyjjist^fike  most'other  people  successful  in' business-' will  strive- 
lo  get  along  with  her  co-workers.  A^pleasant  personality,  thoughttulness,  discl6tion,-and  ' 
courtesy  wlH  all  help  her  to  attain  this  goaj,  .A  person  wto  has  ccptinually^rierfloTncrease 
her  knowledg|  of  various  subjects,  "better  her  secretarial  skills,  use  initiative,  sHpw  loyalty 
and  respect  c6nfidenti3l  ifltprmation  wilj  usually  merit  advancement. in  any  cJi-ganization! 

Advantages  and  DisadVantapes-The  job  of  typist  provides^ entry  into  an  office  and 
advaaoement-  is  often  possible,  even  for  those  not  previously  trained  in  spcretarial  skills 
The  door  IS  sometimes  opened  to  other  opportunities  through  'compaoy/sponsored ' 
education  programs  conducted  at  the  place  of  erriployment  or  at  established  schools  ih\ 
the  comn^unity.  Typists  wfio  qualify  can- progress  to  the  position  of  stenographer  or 
secretary,  correspondent |or  clerical  supervisor,  office  rfianagei*  of  administrativse  assistant 
or  .head  of  the  typing .  pool  •  or  .some  other  company  department  '  ' 


IVIA4L^R0UTER 


The  mail  routers  deliver  and  collect  mail  in"* an  assighed  area,  which  may.  include  one 
large  building  with  many  offices  or  an  outlying  area.  ^  _ 

Most  of  the  router*s  time  is  spent  indoors,  where  he  or.  she  comes  into  close  contact 
with,  people. 

The  router's  first  task  is  sorting  the  mail.  The  mail  must  be  sorted  <:arefully, according 
*to  prearranged  stops.  The  mail  is  delivered  throughout:the  building. -The  router  ma1<es 
stops  to  each  office  leaving  the  mail  with  the.secretary  and  picking  up  mail  to  be  delivered 
to  the  main  office.  *  . 

History  and  Future -Benjamin  Franklin  was  responsible  for  setting  up  the*first  mail  delivery 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  jobs  for  ojjfice  mail  routers  today  are  found  in  Jarge  urban  areas  such  as 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and  Philadelphia. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  jobs  are  in  metropolitan  areas;  there  are  many  jobs  in  smaller 
communities.  ,  ^ 

Wdrk  •Enviconment-Most  routers  >/vork  a  five  day,  forty  hour  week.  Their  work  is  mostly 
done  indoors  with  people.,   ^ 

Trai^ting  and  Education  The  applicant  must  be  eighteen  years  old.  He  must  know  simple 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  be  3ble  to  follow  instructions. 

Qualifications- The  mail  router  must  have  a  good  memory,  legible  handwriting,  -good 
eyesight,  and  must  b^  a  pers^in  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

^Advantages  ^nd  Disadvaritages  In  addition  to  regular  salary,  routers  receive  generous  fringe 
benefits,  including-  a  paid  vacation,  paid  sick  leavjs,  and  insurance  benefitSi 

Routers  must  be  able  to  «tand  for  long  periods  of  time  and  walk  long  distances.  ^ 


^     ^     ^-So-  *~ 


•XEROX  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

The  xerox  machine  can  be  operated  by  almost  any  office  employee.  The  more  complicated 
machines  are  capable  of  producing  thousands  of  copies  of  typewritten  and  handwritten 
documents  in  a  single  *Vun"  and  are  usually  operated  by  trained  operators  who  spend 
mbst  of  their  time' doing  this  type  Qf  work.  The  operators  who  yse  these  machines  insert 
in  the  machine  a  master  copy  of  the  dofcument  to  be  reproduced  and  then  adjust  the 
mechanism  and  start  the  matjhine.  •  '       .\  ' 

History  and  Future-  Jdb  openings  for  xerox  machine  operators ^re  expected  to  occ^ireach 
year  thrt>ugh  the  1970*s,  Most  of^th^se  openings  will  arise  as  business  organizationsxorltioue 
to  grow  in  size  and  ^number. 

«. 

Work  Environment-The  conditions  for  xerox  machine  operators  usually  are  similar  to  those 
of  other  office  workers. 

Training  and  Education -Graduation  from  high  school  or  business  school  is  the  minimum 
educational  requiremervt.      'i  ^  > 

Qualifications -Good  coordination  of  eye  and  hand  movements  and  good  vision  are 
important  for  most  machine  operators.  . 

'  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Pr^omotions  occur  frequeptly.  Many  xerox'  machine 
operators  often  advance  to  more  complex  positions,  and  employers  ustially  provide  the 
.additional  'training  required  fof  advanced  position^.  ^ 


i 


^1  coi^  : 


Communications  and  Media 


As'  man  becomes  more  sophisticated,  36  do  his  communication  devices.  This^an  be 
.  witnessed  by  si^ch  inventions  ai  the  printing  press,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone.  The 
*  adven^f  radio  and  television  ushered  in  a  communicationF explosion-.which  is  progressively 
mushroomiag  as  more  advances  in  technology  are  made.  Many  new  jobs  have  resulted 
from  such  an  explosion,  and  .an  expansion  of  new  jobs  is  expected  to  continue. 


ERLC 
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FREE-LANCE  WRITER 


Free-lance  writers  can  be  found  among  housewives,  teachers,  ^mercha'nts,  mechanics, 
stenographers,  nurses,  and  6thers  in  almost  'fevery  city  and  town  in  the  country.  Since 
they  are  in  business  for»  themselves,- they  work  in  their  own  homes  or  offj^ces.  In  the 
course  of 'a  year  the  free-lance  writer  may  submit  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  manuscripts  • 
to  editors  or  publishers  in  scores  of  cities. 

There  are  two  classes  of  free-lance  writers.  There  are  those  who  will  write  anything,  either 
on  their  own  initiative  or  by  assignment.'  ^  ,^ 

The  other  group  of  free-lance  writers  are^the  specialists.  They  confine  ihemselves  strictly 
to  one  field  or  even  one  aspect  of  a  field.  » 

^     ^     ,         '  . 
The  free-laoce  writer's  work  consists  of  Vesearch^  reading,  writing,  revising,  and  intelligent 
marketing^..  .   ,  ^   ^ 

When  the  v&riter  has  done  the  preliminary  research  and  reading,  his  begins  the. actual 
production  of  the  article.  The  vyriter  musi  cover  as  much  gtx)und  as  possible  in  as  few 
words  as  pqssible.  This  involves  repeated  writing  and  revising. 

History  ^nd  Future-The  future  for  a  fi-ee-lance  writer  depends  upon  the  free-lancer  himself. 
The ; writer  with  ideas  and  a  talent  for  communicating  them  with  meaning  and  interest 
will  always  have*  a  market  for  his  material. 

Work  Environment-The  conditions  are  generally  pleasant.  He  Joes  his  work  in  the  peace 
and  qiSiet  of  his  home  or  in  lib/aries,  museums,  court  houses,  newspaper  jaff ices,  factories,^ 
or  wherever  the  quest  for  information  takes  him.  . 

The  free-lance  writer  sets  his  own  hours.  He  may  work  only  when  the  spirit  mpves  him, 
or  he  may  put  in  a  regulation  day.  ^ 

^Training  and  Educatidn-A  college  education  is  importar>,t  but  not*necessary  for  free-lance 
writing.  Some  have  learned  -the  rudiments  oi  writing  by  takii^g  corresponlfcnce  courses 
or  simply/ by  readingf  '      ^  ^ 

College  education  is  recommended  for  the  free-lancer  who-aspire^  to  an  editorial  position 
with  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine.  He  would  major,  of  course,  in  su^FTsubjects  as  Eriglish, 
literature,  drama,  or  journalism.  He  should  learn  as  much  9S  he  can  about  other  fields, 
such  as  history,  political  science,  religion,  and  science. 

Qualific^ions -Free-i^nce  writers  should  have  writing  ability,  aggressiveness,  and  the  kind 
of  self-confidence  that  can  sustain  constant  rejection  by  editors. 

Aijvantages  and  Disadvantages -The  free-lance  i/vriter  must  contend  ^ith  rejection.  The 

writer  may  work  for  weeks  and  months  on  an  ufiassigned  article  only  to  havp^{  returned 

with  or  without  comments  #by  the  editor.  Rejections  happen  in  the  lines  of  the  best 

free-lancers,  and  they  happen  often  When  the  inexperienced  or  unpublished  author  is  trying 

to  establish  himself.  • 
...  •    \  *      .  , 

Ap/r  the  frrt-lancer  becomes  well  established,  he  will  find  editors  and  puBfishers  callinj^' 
fpori  him  to  do  articles.  When  that  time  comes,  the  writer  will  know  that  he  has  "arrived.' 
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COLUMN  TYPIST 


The  coJumn  typist's  'main  job  assignment  is  to  produce  typed  copies  of  printed  and 
handwritten 'materials  in  colurrtn  form; TTTTfTls  respect,  his  work  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  office  typist's.  Some  column  typists  may 'work  from  rough  drafts  which  are 
difficult  to  read  and  which  contain  difficult  material.  They  will  also  have  to  rearrange 
materials  fo^  column  form,  although  some  typists  are  provided  with  proportional  spacing 
typewriters.  .      ,  '  '       .  . 

History  and  Future-The  invention' of  the  typewriter  in  1829  by  W.  A.  Burt  eventually 
created  the  occupation  ^f  typist,  as  typewriters  went  on  the  market  during  the  period 
1847  to.  1856.  This  important  technological  advancement  increased  communication. 

As  communication  continues  to  expand  more  column  typists  will  be  needed  on  the  news  . 
staff.  ^TRe  greatest  ^demand  will  b^  for  typists  who  can  do  other  work  at  the  newspaper. 

Work  Environment-  The  column  typist  works  in  offices  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Training  and  Education-  Employers  generally  prefer  to  hire  a  high  school  graduate.  Most 
empldyers  rqguire  an  applicant  to  type  with  accuracy  forty  to  fifty  words  per  minute. 

Qualifications-Important  aptitudes  and  personality  traKs  for  this  occupation  include  finger  / 
dexterity,  accuracy,  and  the  ability  to  concentrate.  Column  typists  shoulil  also  have  good 
health  for  regular  prompt  job  attendance  and  good  eyesight. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaqes-The.  physical  work  surroundings  are  usually  pleasant  and 
comfortabfe  in  modern  welMurnished  and  equipped  offices.  The  work  7s  n'ot  hazardous 
or  physically  strenu6us,  although  the,  work  must  sometimes  be  performed  under  the  stress 
of  time  and  deadline  pressurles  or  other  adverse  circumstances. 
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PHOTOTYPESETTER 

V  .  „      ...  • 

The  phototype  operator  sends  perforated  paper  tape  or  magnetic  sound  tape  into  a  - 
phototypesetting  machine  *  which  'Veads"  the  tapes  and  photographs  the  individual 
characters  indicated  on  the  tape.  .      '      ,  *  ^ 

Some  typesetters  operate  pho^olettering  niachines  which  produce  lines  or  individual 
characters  in  large-size  type,  such  as  ^hose  used  for  newspaper  headlines*  and  for  . 
advertisements.  As  in  phototypesetting,  a  photographic  process  is  involved,  and  the  fihah 
product  is  on  film  or  paper. 

Typesetters  .frequently  operate  tape-performing  machines  called  teletypesetters  wl'rich  have 
keyboards  similar  to  those  of  typewriters.  ThQ  machines  are  fitted,  with  reels  of  tape. that 
are  perforated  as.  the  keys  are  struck.  The  perforated  tapes  are  inserted  in  the  linecasting 
machines,  which  set  the  type  as  directed  by  the  perforation  (to  make  a  lin'e  of  holes 
to  facilitate  separation).  After,  the  tape  has  been  punched,  it  may  be  sent  by  teletype 
to  other  cities  where  it  is  aCjtomatically  reperfofated  and  used  Vo  control  the  operation 
of  linecasting  machines. 

History  and  Future-The  number  of  firms  using  typesetters  range  from  fewer  than  100 
in  1964  to  nearly  t,100  .in  1969.  Further^  increases  are  anticipated.  ; 

Technological  changes  will  also  significantly  affect  the  educational  and  skill  requirements  - 
for  photbtypesetters  tfecauseljreater'use  of  phototypesetting  will  require  some  photographic 
skills.  ,  ^  . 

^Work  Environment-Working  conditions  vary  from  plant  to  plant.  In  some  plants  heat  and 
noise  are  factors.  In  general,  the  rtewer  plants  are  weJI  lighted  and  clean,  and  many  are 
air  conditioned. 

r 

Training  and  Education--An  applicant  must  be  a  high  school  graduate.  A  good  background 
in  English,  spelling,  and  mathematics  is  helpful.       / ^  '     .    ;  * 

*        ■  /      ^     '  ^*'' 

oLalifications-An  interest  in  electronics  and  photography  is  becoming  increasingly  useful. 

Artistic  ability  is  an  asset  for  a  phototypesetter.        ^  "  "  #  *  ' 

Advantages  a*nd  Disadvantages-Phototypesetting  operators  have  year-rounrf^mplbvi(jnent 
and  better  than  average ^nings.  Persons  with  certain'physica|  disabilities,  suc.h  a$dea\jgss 
or  loss  of  one  leg,  can  perform  this  work  efficiently.  Operators  are  emplpyed  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  in  communities  of  all  'sizes.  '     ^  "  , 


The  y/ork  may  be  m9notonous  ^o  sortie.  Operators  may  be  requj^lo  work  under  pressure 
to  meet  deadlines.  *      -  ^ 


*     4  ♦ 
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CYLINDER  PRESSMAN 

f 

The  cylinder. pressman's  duties  are.  similar  to  those  of  the  letterpress  operator,  but  some 
differences  arise^because  of  ^the  'specialized  character  of  the  press.  A- cylinder  press  has 
three  cylinders.  The  first  cylinder  carries  the  metaUplate.  The  second  cylinder  carries  the 
rubber  blanket,  and  the  third  cylinder  carries  the  material  'on 'which  the  impression  is"' 
to  be  made.  >  ►  ^ 

r       f  *  . 

The  cylinder  pressman  is  responsible  fpr  the  proper  operation  of  the  press.  He  makes 
all  adjustments  on  the  cylinder  to  make  sure  it  is  operating  smoothly. 

The  cylinder  presses  are  used  for  books,  magazines,. arid  pamphlets.  They  can  handle  Jarge 
sheets  of  paper  up  to  72  inches  wide. 

History  'and  Future -Printing  in  the  United  States  began  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  in 
16.39.^  Since  then  Boston,  New  York,  anrf  Philadelphia  have  become  the  principal  ^enters 
of  printing  in  the  country. 

About  181 4  Xoenig,  a  German,  developed  the  first  ptactical  cylinder  press.  This  was  later 
improved  for  use  in  printing  newspapers. 

_  '   ^        .  •       .  . »  '  V 

'  Work  Environment-  The  cylinder*  pressman  works  under  almost  ideal  working  conditions, 
as  far  as  tempeYature  and  humidity  are' concerned.  The  pressman  generally  works  in  an 
air-conditioned  shop  or  at  le^ast  where  the  humidity  is  regulated  for  bodily 'comfort. 

Depending  on  where,  the  pressman  works  and  the  type  of  press  he  operates,  he  .may  have 
one  or  more  helpers  or  he  may  work  alone.  In  either  case,  he  is  generaMy  Jn  contact 
with  other  employees  of  the-shop  or  with  management  personnel.  ^Hisf  co-workers  generally 
include  cameramen,  strippers,  layout  men,  artistsV  and^s^op  foremen  or  "owners?'   ^  ^ 

Training  and  Educati'on-A  high  school  eduction  -is » usually  required  to  enter  this 
occupation.  An  increased  importance  is  being  placed  on  having  had  speciaiized-high  school 
courses,  such  as  art,  print  shop,  mathematics,  chemistry,,  and  physics. 

Qualifications -The  cylinder  pressman  should  have  considerable  n;lechanical  aptitude,  manual  ' 
dexterity,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  printing.  He  must  have  good  eyesight  and  especially 
good  color  perception,  since  he  must  mix  inks  and  match  colors.  He  shpuld  be  alert  and 
able  to  fallow  oral  and  wrihen  instructions. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  pay  is_  above  average  for  most  pressmen.  The  printing 
industry  has  less  seasonal  fluctuations  than  most  industries  which  means  steady  employment 
for  jts  wt^rkers.  *  y_  • 

Pressmen  must  be  on  their  feet  and  active  during  their  working  hours.  They  work  with 
solvents,  inks,  and  other, solutions  which  produce  unpleasant  odors  and  may  cause  skin 
-rash.       ^  V  '■ 
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The  pressman's  work  inclydj^/'maMng  ready,"  which  means  .that -all  the  .type  or  plates 
must  be  at  exactly  the  same  leveL  On  an  elaborate  printing  job,  "make  refady"  vyork 
takes  hours,  and  ttte  pressman  must  start  and  stop*  the  press  many  times  as  he  adjusts 
the  type  or  plates.    ,  ,  '  ^  '     .      .  ' 

the  pressman  must  watch  the  press  coastantly  to  be  sure  that  it  is  operating  properly,  ^ 
.  He  .must  also  check  the  printed  material  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  impression 
ar>d  color  are  corrett.  -     *     *      .  » 

History  and  Futuce-.-Many  technological  change's  have  taken  place  in  the  printing  industry 
since  the  Chinese  and  the  Koreans  discovered  they  could  reproduce  images  with  carved 
^wooden  blocks.  This  method  of.printing  was  first  usedjn  tfie  ninth  century.  In. Germany 
about  six  hundred  years  later  in  1454,  Johann  9utenbergand  others  invented  and  developed 
movat^e  type,  and  methods  of  casting^  il  in.  metal/  •  .  , 

After  the  invention,  printing  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe.  '  ^  ^ 

,  Work  Environment-^The  workweek  for  thfe  pressman  ranges  from  tiiirty-f ive  to  forty  hours, 
with  the 'average  about  36  1/2  hours, 

A  two  week  vacation  with  pay  after  one  year's  employment,  as  a  general  practice,  seems 
to  be  giving  waV  to  three  weeks,  especially  in  unionized Vja^ts.  Even  a  fourth  week  is 
nor  unysual.  ,  '  ^    *  ^  , 

Pressmen  face-some  problems  of  noise  fronr\  the  machinery!  Mar\y  otpthe  pointing  plants^ 
are  air-conditioned,  and  most  are  weU  lighted  and  clean. 

Training  anci  Education-An  applicant  must  have  a  hi^  school  education  or  its  equivalent 
Helpful  high  school  courses  jnclude  English,  grammar^  spelling,  and  rnathematics. 

Qualifications-Physical  strength^is.  important  for  many-  of  the  jobs  in,  the  pressroom. 
Pressmen  often  lift  heavy  press  "^plates  or  page  form,  and  they  stand  and  stoop  a  lot. 
Reasonably  good  eyesight  is,  impbrtant  because  the  pressman  ^ust  be  able  to  mix  colors 
for  the  color  process.  V^--^  '  '  - 

Advantages  and  Dijadvantages^-The  pressman ^arns  tirpe  and*a  half  for  overtime  and  double 
time  f^r -holidays-  ^     •  \ 

Some  older  plants  that  are  not  air-conditioned  are  h0t  because  of  the  heal  created  by 
some  machines  that  use  molten^  metal  for  casting  type.       ^     -  ^ 


FILM  EDITOR 


The  editors  job  has'-come-  into  beings  because  of  the  way  a  film  is.  rnade'.  Usually 'the  - 
film  is  a  jumble  of  unrelated  shots  when  it  is  first  seen*  tiy^e  fito  editori^  iris  estimated 
that  ti^ere  is  at  least  six 'time?  as  much-film^as  can  be  used  i^the  final. version..  The 
editor.s/jM)  is  to  select  the  scenes  that  m\  b^  used  and  to.^rr^nge  them  in  an  ordeVly  • 
-  pattern  that  will-^plea^  an  audience.  \  /  ' 

'  .  '  .      .  *    •  .  '  ■     -  '  ' 

the  film  editor  h^as  to  make  many  decisions:'  First,,  he '  must  decide  whether  .there  is  >the 
'-proper  film  coverage  to  tell  the;Story  in  the  most  effective  )/i/ay;  He  is  concerned  with 
the  niatter  of  timing  the  scgnes  to  give  the  picture  a  pace  that  will  hold  the  audience*? 
interest.  The  editor  also -has*  to  decide  where  to  make  cuts  in  the  film  and  .where  special 
.optical  .effects, -such  as.dissd1v6s  oK  trick  photgg'raphy,  ar^ineeded.  He  has  to  order  these 
^frorif^speciatists.  *    *  .  '  - 

\ History  anrf-Future-The  piipulaMty  of  television  films  and  the  abundance  of  commercials, 
^  well  a^  thfe  increase  in  the  numtJfer  of  company  units  to  produce*  training,  sales,'  and 
promotion  films,  should  provide  adequate  oppottunities  for  qualified  workers.     '/^  . 

Therte  are  few  wctmen  in  this  field,^  but  opportunities  are  good  for  those'who  er^ter  it. 

Work  Environ ment-The  film  editor  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  a  fo^  hour  workweiek; 

,        ^his  hardly  ever  happens,  ft  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  him  tq,:^rk  twelye'hours 
a -day 'Of  longer  during  the  weeks  before  a-film  is  completed.  Television  film  editors  work* 
under  gr^at  pressure,  being  frequently  assigned  to  edit  films  only  forty^ight  hours  before 

'  they  are.  shown.  *      *  ^  ' 

''  ^     .  '  '  r 

Traming^and  Education-ln  high  school,  curses  in  English,  art,-and/photography  will.be 
^Ipful.  One^should  learn  hdvy  to  use  a  movie  camera,  how  to  m^ke  a  sequence  of  shots 
that  tells  a  story,  and  how  to  cut  and 'splice  to  remoyt  scenes  that  do  rtot  contribute 
to  the  fotaj  effect  of  the  story. 

' '        '  '      .  "     "  \  " 

Qualifications" The  person  who  vvants  to  be  a  film  editor  W&aild  be  dedicated  to  his  work 
and  should  be  able  to^dure  long  hours  and  heavy  pressihw^    •  • 

•  Advantage^  and  Disadvantages-Film  editing  is  an  ideal  job  for  t^ person  who'wartts  to 
•combine  technical;  work*with  arf  opportunity  for  creative  artistry^Probably*  the*  greatest 
reward  it  offers  is  the  fascination  of  the  job  itself. 

Film  editors  in  some  fields  have  trPuble  keeping  year-round  employm 
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;  '  ^         •     >      *     '    .  V 

Cartooninain  the  hands  pf  real  pros  isybn  exceedingly  sophisticated  form  of  communication 
in  terms/of  both  art  and  content.  Not- very  long  ago,  cartoonists  •vver€  ranked  fairly  low 
on  th^rtistic  ladde/.  The  only  exception's  were  the  handful  oj^'^reat  political  cartoornsts., 
All.       ottjers  wer^*  looxed  dowri  on  .  as  having  Jittle  artisti^ talent.     ^    '  '^4 

Years  ago,  it  was  enough  to  think  up  a*good  gag  and  iif  the  gag  was  funny- erfough,  a 
clumsfy  or  even  a  bad  drawing  was  acqeptable.  However,  today  a  good  cai'toonist,  even 
a  good/  average  .cartoonist,  must  draw  well  because* cartoon  audiences  are  a  lot  more 
sophisticated  than  t^ey  hav^ ever  been.  .  ;  ^  * 

History  and  Future-Benjamin  Frankfin  invented  and  drew  the  first  newspaper,  cartoon. 
Comic  strips  were  born' in  a  New.  York  newspaper  ^circulation  war  of  the  1890  s  as  a 
way  of  holding  readers.  A  strip  called  "The  Yellow  Kid"  is  consi.dered  the  first  genume 
strip.  "  '  '  - 

The, family  comics  c^me  along  in  the  Roaring*20*s.  These  include  "The  Gumps,"  "Blondie," 
"Gasoline  Alley,"  and  "Little  Orphan  Annie." 

Employment  outlook  for  the  cartoonist  JS/Very  good  because  there  is  scarcely  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  that  does  not  qse  cartoqrfs. 


Work  .Env^ronmen^•Cartoonists  vyorrk  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and- trade  journals  doing 
either  the  single-illustration  cartoon  and  caption  or  the  comic  strip.  They  also  wprk  for 
manufacturers  jand  television  and  movie  producers. 

Training  and  Educatiorf-A'  cartoonist  needs-  a  broad  liberal  education.  This  does  not 
necessaril^^jTiean  (ix)€  must  have  a. college  degree,  but  it  does  imply  that  throu^  either 
hight  school  ^or  extensive  independent  Veadipg  one  acquires  the  equivalent  knovyledge  and 
informatiorr.  -  ^  ^-  \ 

Quatifica^i^S"A  cartoonist  must-have  the  zeal  and  self-discipline  to  put  iry' endless *hours 
of  stuctV  and  practice.  ^ 

Advanta^  and  Disadvantages-With'  a  .combination  of  luck,  ^exceptional  talent,  and 
crea^j^ity,  one  could  equal  the  top  cartoonist's  earnings.  , 


>me  cartoonists  get  off  to  a  slow  start  because  cartooning  is  one  of  the  most  competitive 
f  ields,  .  ^  ^ 


\  / 
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•    ;  PLAYWRIGHT 

A  playwright  is  a  "maker'- of  plays;  play  writing  is  what  he  does. 

He  or  she  wntes  original  pl^ys  about \ -series  of  events  in  real  or  imaginary  life  The 
playwright^  differs  , from  the  povelist'br  short  story  writer- in  that  he  produces  a  story 
to  be  presented  in  a  theater,  on  radio,  or. television,  or  in  motion  f)ictbres.  The  playwright 
creates  an  illusion  of  reality.: primarily  through  speech  with  a  minimum  of  directions  and 
descriptions  of  the  actiqn'-required  by  the  performers.  However,  the  playwright  must  bfe 
.  ramiJiar  with  the  mechanics  or  business  of  thd  medium  for  which  he  is  writing  (stage. 
terevisi<Jn,.radio,  pr' the- movie  industry).  He  niay  indicate  specific  gestures  and  entrances 
to  or  exits  tromne  stage  at  specific  lines  of  dialogue.  He  may  also  suggest  specific  camera 
angles  fQf -S-  prpduction  of  his  play.  , ' 

The  playwright  may  adapt  fictipn,,  non-fifction,  or  historical  events  Snt6  a  motion  picture. 

'  ■  ' «  •  - '  ^'^»> 

History  and  Future  -Historicallv.  the  theater  began  as  a  religious  ceremorty.  The  early 
greeks  and  projjably  other  ancient  people  prepared  pageant-Jike  presentations  for  the 
festivals  of  ^various  .go^s.  Gradually,  the  pageants  developed  into  something  nearer  to  the 
■plays  and  movies  yve  nave. today.  '     "  .  > 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  playwrights! '  H6wever,  the  cbmpetition  "is  keen..  Beginners 
have  opportunities  to  gain  recognition  in  television  as  a  prime  point  of  jjeginning;  biit 
the  motion  picturejndustry,  the  legitimate- theater,  and  jadio 'stations  all  j^te&-wdtten- 
and. original  stories..        ,  '  .  ,  •  j^-^--^:.:,  - 

Work  Environment-  The  -conditions  under  which  ptaywrights  work  vary  and  are  often 
created  by  the  playwrights  themsejves.  Beginners  in  the  field  frequently  work  af"bread 
and  butter  ,  jobs  pnd  write  jn  their  spare  time.  Others,  who  h»/e  become  established  in  • 
tha  profession  may  work  in  dens  or  studies  in  t^ieir  homes  or  in  small  officK.  Those 
beginning  may  live  in  cold  water  flats  in  low  cent  districts.  •  - 

Some  playwrights  may  work  two  or  three  hours  a  day  and  take  a  year  to -write  a  play; 
others  may  take. a  few  weekis.  ^ 

Training  and  Education-Todav,  college  training  is  a  requirement  ifor  a  successful  playwright. 
-A--ttH>fOitg»v-knowledge  of  EngHsfHs-important:-A  good  (background  4fv-social- scieoce.., 
language/ and  typing  is  an  asset. 

QuaHficattons-'The  playwright  must  be  creative  and  imaginative  with  a  dfeep  and  thorough 
understanding  of  human  nature.  A  high  intelligence  and  considerable  patience  are^also 
helpful  qualification*.*  ,  -      *  '         .      •    ^   ^  , 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaqes-  Plavwrmhts  who  have  achieved  notable  success  command 
larger  incomes  than  beginners.  <         '         »v  ^ 

Some  playwrights  may  work  long  iff^ufar  hours  to  meet  a. deadline,  and  disappoiiltments 
are  numerous  for  would-be  writers.  Only  the  talented  attain  real  sucpess.  - 


LINEMAN  .        ...  . 

*  -         '  *  . 

In  constructing  new  telephone  lines,. linemen  place'wires  artd  cables  leading  from  the  central 
office  to  customerV;prem}ses..They  use  powe,r-driven  equipment  to  dig  holes  and  set  in 
telephone  poles  which'  support  cables.  Linemen  climb  the  poles-  which  support  cables, 
Cisually  leaving  the  ends  free  for  cable  splicers  to  connect  later.     j  '   •  '  - 

Linemen  repair  and  maintain  existing  lines:  When  wires  or  cabJes  break  or  a  pole  is  knocked 
down,  iSinemen  ^make  eniergency  'repairs.  The  line,  crew  foreman  keeps  in  close  contact 
Vvrffl'the'testboSrd  foreman  who  directs  him  to  trouble  locations  oatKe  fines.  Some  linemen 
periodically  i'nipect  sisctions  of  lines^in  rdral  areas  and  make  minor  repairs  andfme  changes. 

History  and  Future-Employment  of  linemen  is  expected  to  increase  at  a  slow  rate,  despite 
anticipation  of  a  continuing  high  level  of  activity  inline' installation.  However,  hundreds 
'of  job  openings  •  for  thes6  craftsmen  are  expected  to  bgpome  available  during  the  rtext 
decade  because  of  the'  ne^  to  replace  workers  who  transfer  to  other  jobs,  retire,  or  die. 

Work  Enyironment-'Linemen  must  do  a  considerable  amount  of  climbing.  They  also  work 
in  manholes,*  often  in  stopped  and  cramped  positions.  Safety  standards  developed  over 
the  years  by  telephone' companies,  with  the  cooperation  of  labor  unions,  have  greatly 
reduced  the  "hazards  of  these  occupation^. 

Training  and  Education- Applicants  must  have  a  high  school  or  vocational  schooPeducation. 
Knowieltge  of  the  basic  principles  of 'electricity,  and  especicrtly  electronics,  is  helpfuL 

Qgalifications-Manual  dexterity 'and  the  ability  to  cHstihguish  colors.  3lso  are  important. 
Men  who  have  received  telephone  training  *and  experience  in  the  armed  services  frequently 
are  given  preference  for  jqb  openings  and  may  be  brought^in  above  the  entry  level. 

Advantages  and^^Disadvantaoes-^Linemen  are  coverec/  by  the  same,  contract  provisions 
governing  overtime  pay,  vaceniofi,  holidays,  length  of  service,  and  other  benefits  that  appty^ 
to  telephone  workers.  .   ^  . 

When  severe  weather  conditions  damage  telephone  lines,  linemen  may  be' called  upon  to 
work  long  &nd  irregular  hours  to  repair  damaged  facilities^  arid  fo  restore  service.  Sqijie 
linemfen,  by  the  tim*e  they  reach  their  mid-fifties,  transfer  to  other  jobs,  such  as  installers, 
repairmen,  or  cenTral  "office  craftsmer^.   .  ,  / 

'  ■  f      \-  ■■' .  \  . 


TELETYPE  OPERATOR 

The  teletype  operator  sends/and  receives  messages  on  high  speed  machines  that.iool<  and 
-operate  very  much  lil<e  ele</tr4c  typewriters.  The  messages  are  sent  and  received  entirely 
m  capital  letters.  Teletype /machines  are  electrically  connected- with  other  machines  of 
^     the  same  kjnd  at  receivmrf  and  sending  points. 

Some  teletype -operators  Lrk  on  machines  that  perforate  the  message  on  papervtape 
The  tape  isAen  put  mto/,  another  machine  that  sends  the  coded  message  to  the  receiving 
office  wh6f§  It  IS  auton^tically -translated  and  printed  on  sheets  of  paper. 

•    The  teletype  operator  n^y  also  perform  duties  such  as  typing'  and  clerical  work/especially 
m  a  private  business  office  where  operating  the  teletype  machine  is  not, a  full-time  job. 

History  and  Future -Tojday's  teletype  operator,  has  replaced  yesterday's  telegraph  operator 
and  the,  teleprinter  or/^eletypewriter  has  made  the  old  dot-and-dash  Morse  code  obsolete' 
The  ,  telegraph  key  and  sOundec  are  ^rely  used  for  transmitting  messages. 

.,  Wew  job  opportunitfes  are  continuafly  created  by  the  e;ipansion. of  business  and  industry 
There  are  more  ibbs  available  because  of  the  greally  increased  use  of  teleprinter 
communications  by  business"  and  government  agencies.  Large  numbers  of'tetetype  operators 
are  needed -tp  ha/idle  this  quick",' economical  method  of  communication. 

_  The  turrtoyer  anVong  operators  is  high,  so  there- are  always  job  openings  for  both  beginners 
and  experienced  teletypists.       *  • 

/  ■  * 

Work  EfTviron/nem-The  teletype  operator  .normally  spends  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  job 
and  works  fi^e.  days  a  week.  Occasionally  the  teletypist  works  overtime  daily  or  on 
weekends,  -f^e  orjshe  works  in  a  large  office  that  has  many'  desks,'  teleprinter  machines 
,    and  other  communication  devices.        •  ' '  ' 

*  Training  &hd  Education-Most  emp'loyers  prefer  to  hire  people  who'  are  high  sdwol 
graduates.  For  beginr\6rs  they  select  yogng  people  eighteen  -to  twenty-five. 

.Teletype  operators  must  be  skilled  typists  and  able  to  dp  routine  clerical  work  such  as 
filing  and  keeping  records.  Teletype,  applicants  must  be  able  to  type  forty  to  forty-five 
words  a  minute.  The  trainees  are  given  a  four  to  eight  week  training  course  that  includes  ' 
.■-_the  operation  of  various  machines.  The  applicant  must  also  be  proficient  in  spellinq 
grammar,  .punctuation,  and  vocabulary.  .  . 

.    Qualifications-The  applicant  must  be  accurate,  dependable,  able  to  work 'under  pressure. 
^  and  able  to  work  well  w*th  others.-  .     ,        -   .  > 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages -Experienced  teletypists .  may  advance  to  supervisory 
positions,  and  some  beconie  chief  oprtators,  instructors,  or  branch  managers. 

Paid  vacations  and  holidays„retlrement  plans,  and  lovy-cQst  group  life  and  Kealth  insurance 
are  offered  by  inost  employers.  ,.  •  . 

",,S07)et1me«  there  is  continuous  noise  from  all  the  machines  being  operated  in  the  same 
-  office.    •      ■   '.  •  c 
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CORRESPONDENCE  CLERK 


Corr^spondence  cterks  are  the  people  vyho  answer- most  of  the  mail  received  by  companies 
that  get  a  lilge. volume  of  mail  not  requiring  managerial  op  executive  action. 

Correspondence  clerks  may  hapdle  all  sorts  of  letters  not  ordinarily  handled  by  supervisory 
or  executive  personnel.  The  correspondent,  analyzes  problems,  interprets,  and  applies 
company  poliqy  and  philosophy  to  solve  them.  He  hyfy  often  follow  established  precedents 
in  ;arriving  at  his  solMtion.  »^  •  '  ' 

The  correspondence  clerks  get  alhthe  incoming  mail.  They  may  screen  such  mail  for  urgency 
and  handle 'first  those  lettefsT  that  appear  to 'r:equire  immediate  action. 

The  clerk  keeps  a  file  of  all  correspondence  he  receives  and  sends  or  routes  the  papers 
»to' another  location -for  filing.  He  may  be  required  to  keep  a  tally  of  the  amount  of 

mail  he  bandtelfe.  * 

u 

Histqry  and  Future-The  job  of  correspondence  clerk  has  become  ^omewhat  more 

complicated  in  the  last  fifty  years  due.  to  the  growth  of  business.    .  ' 

♦        '  *  * 

Fifty  years  ago  when  jDusiness  owners  began  to  employ  helpers,  a  bookkeeper  was  usually 
the  firit  to  be  hired.  In  addition' to  handling  the  books,  he  often  vyas  assigned  to  writ^* 
.letters  to  customers  and,  gradually,  to  answer  more  and 'more  of  the  co'rresponderice.  As 
the-^^business  flourished,  an  employee  might  be  hired  specifically  to  read  and  answer  all 
the*n)^iL  This  correspondent  often  had  more  education  than  co^work^s,  and  he  was  chosen 

•  for  his  literary  ability.  -  .  . 

Modern  business  and  modern  government  is  becoming  more  complex  with  oach  passing 
year.  As  a  result,  more  and  more  correspondents  will  probably  be  needed. 

Many  areas  of  office  work  are  becomihg  mechanized.  However,  automation  djoes  not  pose 
any  foreseeable  threat  to  correspondents.  Complaints,  inquiries,^  and  reqi^ests  from 
customers  and  salesmen  will  always  require  personal  judgment  ancf  individual  attention. 

Work  Environment- Depending  on  th6>  size  of  the  corresi3ondence  and  the  amount  of 
responsibility  tha"t  goes  with 'the  iob,_correspondents  have  private  offices  x)r  separate 
cu'bicles.  However,  they  may  worlj:  togetheflrTone  Targe  room.      '  , 

Correspondence  clerks  normally  work  a  37,1/2  hour  week.  If  a  correspondent  works  for 
a  company  where  there  are  seasonal  ups  and  downs,  he  may  sometim^es  have  to  work 
overtime  to  keep  up  with  the  mail. 

Trafnlng  and. education- A  high  school  diplxJma  is  sufficient  for  some  correspondence  jobs. 
Some  employers  prefer  college  graduates,  particularly  if  the  position  requires  much 
responsibility. 

^  The  correspondent  must  be  strong  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  ^composition  and  must  be 

•  particularly  adept,  at  expressing  hihiself  clearly  and  concisely  in  writing. 

^Oualificatlons-  The  correspondentA:lerk  must  speak  clearly,  so  those  taking^dictation  have 
no  trouble  understanding  h\mA\e  must  be  attentive  to  details  and  rate  high  in  clerical 
ability.^  He  must  be  ?ible*  to  compose  his  own.  letters  in  a  tactful  ^nd  courteous  manner, 
leavir>^  the  customer  with  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  correspondent's  company. 

'  *  ^  i 


.Advantages  and  Disadvantapes-Begirfnirig  correspondents  usuaify  advance  to*  senior 
correspondents  after  a  year  or  two  of  experience.  The  next 'step  maybe  to  supervisor 
of  a.  section  or  unit  within  the  department,  then  to  supervisor  of  all  correspondents,  and, 
possibly,  to  training  supervisor  of  correspondents.  -        *  • 

r 

Correspondence  clerks  will  usually  receive  the^same  fringe  benefits  that  are  given  the  rest 
of  the  company  personnel.  These  benefits  'include  medical,  hospitalization,  and  life 
insurance  programs,  paid^  sick  leave,  holidays,  vacations, 'pension  plans,  and  other  extras. 

Many  correspondence  clerks  are  often  working  amid  distractions  such  as  the  noise  of 
telephones,  personal  conversation,  dictating,  and  typing.  Strain  can  build  up  when  his 
concentration  is  interfered. with  by  activity  around  him. 
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BROADCAST  tECHNTCIAN  ^ 


THe  broadcasMechnician  setsajg^  operates,  and  maintains  the  eleftronic  equipment  used 
to  record  or  transmit  television  progranjs.  He  work<  with  microphones,  sound  recorders, 
lighting  and  sound  effect  device^,  television  cameras,  magnetic  video  tape  recorders,  and 
motion  pictgre  projection  equipment.  Broadcast  technicians  operate  the  quality  of  soilnds 
arid  pictures  being  recorderfbr  broadcast.  They  also  operate  controls  that  switch  broadcasts 
from  one  camera  or  studio  to  anotlier,  from  film  to  live  phograming,  or  from  network 
to  local  programs.        ^  .    »  ' 

In  small  stations  technicians  perform  a  wide  variety  of  duties.  In  large  stations  technicians 
are  more  specialized.  •;  ■  ^  ' 

.  History  and  Future-'-Iglevlsion  itself  is  a  yq^iirjg  industry.  Color  television,  using  satellites 
for  signal  transhiission,  is  already  an.actuallty. /There  are  many  developnrients  in  the  minds 

'  x)f  broadcast  engineers  which  will  continue  to  make  broadcast  engineering  a  promising 
and  challenging  career.  '  •       ,  \  . 

Work'  Environment- Most  technicians  in  large  stations  work  a  forty  hour  week  with  overtime 
pay  fv  work  beyond  forty  fiours.  Many/Broadcast  technicians-  in  the  large  cities  work 
a  thihy-seven  hour  week.  In  small  stations,-  many  technicians  work  two  to  eight  hours 
overtime  each  week.  '  ^ 

Working  conditions  are  usualty  pleasant.  The  work  is  done  in  clean  attractive  surroundings. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  indoors. 

Training  and  Education-TM  education  normally  required  is  at  least  a  high  school  diploma 
plus  technical  or  trade  school  bourses.  A  good  background  in  math,  science,  English,  and 
social  studies  is  important.*      *  •  ^ 

The  potential  technfcian  must  pass  a  series  of  written  examinations  covering  the  theory, 
construction,  and  operation  of  transmission  and  receiving  equipment,  the  characteristics 
«f  electromagnetic  waves,  and  the  U.S.  government  and  international  regulations  governing 
broadcasting.  (Information  about  these  examinations  can  be  secured  from  the  Federal 
'  ComnHinications  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  20554.)  •  , 

>Oualification$-The.  applicant  must  have  an  interest  end  knowledge  of  electronics,  plus  a 
r.easonable  degree  of  manual  dexterity  and  quick  response  to  directions.  • 

^  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Most  of  the  larger  stations  have  hospitalization  and  sick 
leave  plans,  as  well  as  vacation  programs. 

/  When  a  station  i»  on  the  air  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  broadcast  technician  may  be 
required  to  work  on  weekertds  and  holidays. 
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:  LITERARY  AGENT'  . 
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A  literary  agent^s  primary  function  is  to  find  the  best  market  for  his  writer's  works  and 
to  sell  them  for  the  best  price,  and  terms^.  . 

The^  relationship  between  literary  agent  and  writer  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  lawyer  ' 
and  client.  A  lawyer  seeks  to  advance  and  protect  his  client's  interest  v^en  dealing  with 
a  third  party;  mTagent  seeks  to  do  the  same  thing  for  a  writer.  < 

The  literary  agent  handle^details  for  the  establishShf^silii^uch  as  recommending  contracts 
V  for  •'approval  or  rejection,  checking  on  .the  copyright  of  a  book,  and  handling  requests 
for  permission  to  quote.  ^        ^  .  , 

The  agent  serves  both  beginning  and  established  writers.  He  offers  a  sympathetic  ear  and 
friendly  encouragement  when  hi$  client^  need  it  He  gives  adviqe  about  the  sales  possibilities. 
of  new  ideas.  He  seryes  as  an  impartial  judge  of  new  materials. 

History  a,nd  Future-The  literary  agent  is  a  newcomer.  The  first  literary,  agencies  were 
started  in  New  York  City  in  the  early  1900*s. 

At  one  time  the  majority  of  agents  were  men;  but  more  and  morg  women  have  entered  ' 
the  field,  and  some  of  them  are  very^successful. 

.^There  seems  to  be  room  for  as  many  literary  agents^as  can  prove  themselves  competent. 

The  challenge  of  the  work  is  great,  however.  The  success,  of  a  literary  agent  rjests  solely 
on  h\i  own  merit."  ^ 

VVork  ^nyironment-A  literary  a^nt  attempts  to  work  ogly  thirty-five  or  forty  hours  a 
week,  although  he  usually  has^  to  work-  much  longer.  Muoh  of  his  business  is  conducted 
oyer  the  lunch  tablje  or  at  dinner.  If  he  has  clients  wbd  'are  employed  during  the  day, 
he  will  have  to  meej  with  them  during  the  evenino.  ' 

Most  literary  agents  are  located  in  New  York,  but  some  are  located  in  other  publishing 
*  centers. 

r  _  •  '     '    '  .  ^ 

Training  and  Education-There  are  no' particular- educational  requirements  for  becoming 
a  literary  agent,  nor  is  any  spetial  work  experience  required  Sbme  high  school  and  college 
courses,  however,  provide  a  valuable  background. 
'     .      '  '  ' 

In  high  sjchool  and  college,  one  should.take  as  many  course?  in  literature  and  composition 
as  possible.  College  courses  in  selling  and*  accounting  will  help  prepare'for  the  business 
side  of  the  job.    •  .  *  » 

< 

Qualifications-  He  must  be  able  to  judge  a  manuscript  critically  and  express  his  kleas  clearly, 
especially  in  conversation.  He  should  enjoy  working  vi/ith  people,  and  he  must  be  tactful 
and  understanding.  '  '  *    *^  * 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  literary  agent  iar^often  self-employed;  he  can  arrange 
his  worl^  schedule  as  he  desires.  Because  he  works  in  a  creative  field,. he  finds  himself^ 
surrounded  by  vital  and  varied  personalities.  ^  - 


A^begtnning  agent  can  plan  on  long  hoCirs  and  lean  years  until  he  has  a  clientele  whose 
.work  will  sell  an4  until  he  establishes  a  good  general  reputation  among  publishers  and 


writers. 
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CAMERA  OPERATOR 

The  cameraman  or  camecalady  sets  up  and  operates  a  power  driven  Camera.  He  or  shV 
photcfgraphs  scenes  f rom  angles  and  positior\s  that  are  decided  upon  by  the  head  cameraman^ 
and  thl^director. 

The'  cameraman  must  be  able  to  use  a  variety  of  cameras,  lenses,  and' filters  to  achieve 
a  desired  effect,  v  ,  ' 

Cameramen  who  work  for  television  stations,  networks,  or  on  newsreel  crews  are  considered 
part  of  the  working  press.  They  are  called  newsfilm  cameramen?  ^nd  their  specialty  is 
motion  pjcture^       *  "  .  ^ 

History  and  Future-The  first  cameraman  appeared  in  1927  in  an  eJcperimental  televisj^^n 
program  that  was  sent  by  wire  between  New  York  and  Washingto«,  D.C.,  by  the  .Bell 
Telephone  laboratories.  In  1939  when  Franklin  Delaito  Roosevelt  used  televisibn-in  opening 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  the  general  public  realized  that  television  was  just  around 
\he  corner.  In  1942  several  stations  went  on  the  air  with  regylar  television  operation.  ^ 

The  employment  outlook  for  cameramen  is  excellent  becau*se  of  the  growth  in  media. 

Wbrk-  Environment-Cameramen  usually  work  a  'thirty-six  to  forty  hour  week,  ei«:ept  in 
special  jobs  or  assignments.  In  some  cases,  hours  include  evenings,  weekends,  or  holidays^ 
Some  outdoor  work  §nd  travel  may  be  required.  -  J  ^ 

Training  and  Education-There -is  no  age  requirement  for  entering  the  field.  However,  high 
school  graduation  and  some  technical  training  are  recommended  or,  better  yet,  a  .college 
degree  in  journalism,  A  candidate  isMikely  to  be  at  least  eighteen  or  older.     '  ,  " 

Qualifications'-The  cameraman  must  t«u»9''e,  dexterous,  accurate  in  photographing  and  ^ 
identifying  the  content  of  his  films,  imaginative,  alert,  outgoing,  and  'tactful.  He  must  ^ 
be  able  to  deal  foreefullyand  diplomatically  with  a  Jvide  assortment  of  personalitjes,  from 
society^  dowagers  to  convicted  criminals* 

AdvantagesSagd  Disadvantages-There^are  opportunities  for  advancement.  A  cameraman 
advances  as  he  becomes,  known  Jor  his  outstanding  work.  / 

The  cameraman'' must  contend  with  subjects  who  do  not  want^heir  profile  X^er\,.yA}0 
insist  upon  a  straight-on  view,  or  who  think  .a  room  should  be*arranged  a  Mrtain  way,  / 
-their  vyay.  The  cameraman  listens  silently  to  unsolicited  suggestions  while  ne  does  the ^ 
.  job  as  he  thinks  it  should  be  done. 
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\*  pIrforming  musician 

People  do  rwt  -become  musicians  because  they  have?  talent  and  ability.  Talent  is  necessary 
of  cqjjrse,  but  no,  one  who,, chooses  the  life  of  a. performing  musician  usually  does  so  • 
because  he  loves  music  so  niuch  that  no  other  life  will' satisfy  him     ^  • 

The  division  between  serious^and  popular  musicians'is  no  longer  clear-cut.  Serious  musiciaiJs 
.may  play  popular,  music  in  studio  orchestras,  recording  orchestras,  or  theater  orchestras  ' 
because  there  is  much  more  money  in  the  popular  field. 

-There  are  many  combination  careers  in  music  such  as  coaching,' conducting  choruses  or      '  ' 
church  choirs,  and  playing  for  special  occasions.  Few.  fobs  in  music  are  really  steady  so 
musicians  often  keeja  extra  -jobs  in  reserve.  \  ' 

History  ari'd  Future-ln;ttfe  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  place  of  ' 
m^usKJians  in  society  vn^  a  stable  one.  Wealthy,  nobles  and  patrons  supported  musicians.  • 

Hovwver,  after  the  revol^Jtions  and  wars  of  the  early  1800's,  noblemen  had  all  they  could 
do  tb  support  themselves.  Musicians  were  left  without  support  and  for  the  first  time  had 
to  appeal  to  the  general  public.  Musici^s  thought  themselves  unfortunate  but  did  give  - 
music  bxk  to  the  people.     '  ^  .  ' 

The  field  of  music  continues  to  be  highly  competitive.  There  are  jnany  opportunities  but 
not  enough  to  ensure  work  for  all  musicians. 

Training  pnd  Education -After Completing  high  school,  the  future  musician  will  need  much 
more  training,  either  in  cojjege  or  its  equivalent.  Today,  even  the  popular  musicians  are 
getting  a  solid  education  jp  the  basics  of  music,  harmony,  theory,  and  composition.  Only 
the  extraordinarily  talented  and  .lucky  popular  musician  can  get  by  without  the  abilitv 
to  read  music.     '  .  -  .      ,,  '  - 

.  ■      •?  -  * 

QualificatianS'-The  musician  must  have  fJrive,  persistence,  and  the  needtto  be  in  music."* 
He  must  have  patience,  willingness  to  work  long  hours,  and  the  ability  to  concentrate 
and  to  work  well  even  under  unpleasant  conditions. 

Work  Envrronment-A  performer's  hoUrs  of  work  mil  be  fairly  frr^ular  and  sometimes  " 
unpredictable.  Part  of  the  day  will  btf  spent  in  rehearsing  and  practicing.  Most  of  the 
actual  work  wilf  be  in  the  evenings.  ^  • 

Advar»tages  and  Disadvantays-One  new  opportunity.f or  beginning  musicians  is  the  growjng 
number  of  contests  and  competitions.  Thfese  give  young  soloists  a,chance  to  be  seen  and      ^  ,1^ 
heard,  and  being  heard  in  competition  can  bring  ctiances  for  a  concert  tour,  a  special-  \f  I 
performance,  or  study  with  outstanding  teacher^y^  ^ 

TH^  world  of  music  can  be  glamorous  and  exciting.  However,  hard  work,  patience,  and 
ynglamorous  hours  of  practice  and  rehearsal  lie  behihd  all  careers  in  music. 
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^  TELEVISION  ANNOUNCER  t 

An  announcer  H  .ehgaged  tu  an  exacting  career.  The  necessity  for  finishing  a  sentence 
or  a  program  at  the  exact  second  planned  makes  this  a  demanding  and  tensron-producing 
career.  It  is  absofutely  essential,  hov^er,  that  the  announcer  be  able  to  keep  his  audience 
i^orant  qf.  the  tensipn  under  which  he  must  work.  •  , 

Announces  who  cover  sports  events ^for  the  benefit  of  the  listening  or  viewing  audience 
^are  often  known  familiarly  as^^^sportcasters."  The  sportcaster  must  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  the' sporj  which^  he  is  covering,  plus  the  ability  to  describe  quickly  and 
. .  accurately  what  is  going  oh/ 

The  announcer  who  specializes  in  reporting  the  new?  to  the  listening  or  viewing' public 
is  calfed  a  "newscaster."  His  job  may  be  only  the  reporting  of  facts  or.it  may  include 
editorial  comments.  In  some  instances,  the  newscaster  writes  his  own  script.  In  other 
instances,  he  reads,  verbatim  what  comes  in  ovier  iihe  teletype  machine.  His  delivery  is  ' 
usually  dignified,  measured,  and  impersonal.  This  type  of  announcing  differs  noticeably 
from  the' kind. practiced  by  th6  sportcaster  whose  manner  may  be  breezy  and  interspersed^ 
with  slang  or  by  the  disc  jockey  who  may  try  to  beihumorous  or  intimate  and  confidential. 

History  and  Future-^Credit  fpr  xeleyision  .invention  cannot  be  given  to  any  one  man.  The 
first  cofrmrercially  liceifted  television  stations  went  on  the  air  in  1941  in  New  York.  They  , 
were 'stations  WNBT  and  VVCBW.  Both  suspended  operations  during  World  War  It  but 
resumed  them  in.  1946  when  television  sets  began  to  be  manufactured. 

The '  prospect  >f or  entry  employment  into  announcing  is  moderately  good. 

In  the  past,  employment  opportunities  for  men  yVjsire  better  than  for  women.  However, 
women  announdsrs  are  being  employed  in  more  than  female-oriented  programs. 

Training  and  Education--Although  there  are  no  formal  educational  requirements  for  entering 
into  the  field  of  television  announcing,,  many  large  stations  are  now  chiefly  employing 
those  who  ha</e  been  to  college.      .        "    '  /  * ' 

A  good  background  in  history,  geography,  literature,  the  arts,  political  science,  music,  and 
the  sound  and  structure  of  the  English  language  is  important. 
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Qualifications'-Poise  and  a  pleasing  voice  and  personality  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
prospective  announcer.  In  addition,  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  a  career  as  television 
announcers  must  present  a  good,  appearance.  Neatness,  cleanHness,  and  carBfui  attention 
to  the  small  -details  of  correct  dress  are  important.* 

.Work  Environment-Working  conditions  are  usually  very  pleasant.  Aimosf  all.  stations  are 
housed  in^^modern  facilities  and  are  kept  at  comfortable  temperatures  both*  summer  and 
winter*    *  '     ♦  .  ,   ^   .    -  - 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-  An  announcer's  job  will  sometimes  take  him  among  the 
great  and  famous.  By  being  at  the  nerve  center,  of  an  important  communications  medium, 
he  will  be  more  keenly  aware  of  current  issues  and  of  divergent  points  of  view  than  is 
the  average  person.  ,  '       /  . 
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The  irregularitv  of  working  hours  may  make  for  a  difficult  family  situation  at  times  and 
may  cause  interruptions  in  relationships  with  friends.  & 
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The  activities  of  the' construction  industry  touch  nearly  every  aspect  of  our  da«y  4ives, 
The  houses  and  apartments  we  Jive  in;  the  fafctories,  offices,  and  schools  in  which  we 
work;  and  the  roads  we  travel  upop  are  examples  of  some  of  the  products  of  this  important 
induttry.  The  industry  encompasses  lnot  only  new  constniction  projects  but  also  includes 
addrtionC  alfiiratrons»  aid  repairs  .tb  existiiig  stnjctures. 


$ 


CARPENTRY  FOREMAN 


The  carpenter  works^  with  wood,  tile,  irtsulation/board',  and  other  related  materials.  He 
erects  the  yvood  framework  in  buildings^  and  instalils  molding,  paneling,  cabinets,  and 
hardware.  Ttte  carpenter  saws,  fits,  and  assembles  plywood,  wallboard,  and  other  iViaterials. 
He  lises  tools  such  as  hammers,  saws,  pow^r  sayvs,  drills,  and  chisels.  ^ 

*^  jrHe  carpenter  works  either  indoors  or  outdbors.  He  may  work  in  a  factory,  an  office 
T)uilding,  or  other  large  establishments.  / 

/  ^        ' ,        '  y  .  '  ' 

History  and  Fumre-ln  the  Stonef  Age,  mart  built  huts,  bridges,  and  in  spite  of  the  crude 
toots  he  v^as  forced  to  use,  early  man  y^s  a  fairly  good  carpenter.  Today  man  uses  all 
sorts  of  tools  in  hirwork  as  a  carpenter.  * 

Job  opportunities  in  carpentry  will/ be  plentiful  throughout  the  next  decade. 

Work  Environment-Most  carpente/s  work  on  buildings.  They  also  work  on  bridges,  fences, 
docks>  and  other  types  of  struqifures.  Carpenters  on  large  jobs  work  . together     a  crew. 

r  ' 

Training  artd  Education-The  hest  training  is  received  through  on-the-job  training  which 
usually  lasts  four  years. 

Oualitications-Gopd  manual  skills  are  required.  The  parpenter  must  be  accustomed  to  all 
types  of  weather.  Good  physical  condition  and  mathematical  ability  are  imp<irtant  assets 
of  the  carpenter. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- A  carpenter  can  usually  find  work  in  almost  any  area  of 
the  country.  Benefit^  are  reasonable  if  the  carpenter  belongs  to  a  union^  Advancement 
vjeads  from  journeyman  to  foreman  to  craft  superintendent  If  the  carpenter  knows 
construction  well^ije  may  become  a  building  inspector  or  an  appraiser. 

Overtime  work  is  /common  and  certain  hazards  are  found  in  carpentry  wprk. 


\ 


/ 


,  .  ><0'''EL  CARPENTER 

l!^M»tLT^T[  1'""°".?  the.skHted  wo/rkers  in  the  maintenance  department  of' a 

Histopyand  Future.:The  fjrst  hotel,  carpen^J was  employed  in  1836  in  New  York's  Astor 

\o,'*^i^'ts„?™;'''  X  ^"^'"'^  "  oo„,i„„e/Ma„v  thousands 

H^'wT'i^rtlT"'^!!"         '''P'"'"'  "maintenance  department  of  the  hotel : 

HIS  Work  inay  be jndoors, or  outdoors.  /'  ,  • 

*  /  , 

Training  and^ducation-The  training  for  hotel  carpentry  is  the  same  as  the  caroenter's 
tra.n.ng  which  .s  an  on-the-job  ^rairting^^rogram  for  at  laast  fo?r  years  ; 

QaalifiMtions--Good;manual  skills  are  required.  The  ability  to  get  along  with  peoole  and 
a  mathematical^ a^lltjy  are  assets  to  ttie  carpenter.  ^  ^  ^ 

Advantages  anci  Daadvantaqes-Work  opportunities  for  the  hotel  carpenter- are  usually 

T^j:';^z:&:;Lr'-  °^        - .  gL  and  th^r^. 


CARPENTRY 


The  carpentry  laborer  works  in  manual  'oci:upsations  that  generally  require  no  special 
training.  He  or  she  assists  the  skilled  carpenter  and  does  much^af  the  manual  work. 
The  job  consists  of  loading,  unloading,  s^ckinjg,  eind  carrying  materials^^hey  also.clean 
up  rubble  and  clear  work  areas. 

History  and  Future -  Laborers  appeared  when  rnari  first  began  gathering  and  using  materyfs 
to  build  shelters.  Throughout  the  years,  the  r  eed  for  laborers  jn  the  construction ^ndu^ry 
has  increased  steadily.  .  / 


yA^ORER 


Work  Environment-The  laborer  assists  the  car  )enter  in  building  homes  and  office  buildings. 
The  work  is  done  both  indoors  and  outdoors. 


training  and  Education-No  formal  training  is 
apprenticeship  programs  are  offered  for  those 


Qualifications- He  or  she  must  be  reliable 
outdoors.  /  » 


jnd  competent  and  enjgy  working  in  the 


Advant^gei^  and  Disadvantages-W^ges  aref  ^oc  |nd  many  laborers  increase  their-education 
and  advance  to  higher  posit ionS. 


required  of  the  carpentry  laborer.  However, 
who  wish  to  advance  and  better  themselves. 


■  I! ' 
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.   /  ■      *  .         ■  ■ 

.  PIPEFITTER 

The  pipefitter  installs  systems  to  carry,  air,  gas,  oil^  vyater/aRd  various  fluids  in  industrial 
plants.  Pipefitters  nnay  specialize  further  in  insta.UIn^  pif>es  to  conduct  gas  from  generating 
or  storage  plants  to  homes.  He  installs,  seryrjces/'and  repairs  the  pipes  of  sprinkler  systems 
in  public  buildings.  '  *  ■ 

History  and  Futufe-Opportunities  for  employment  for  pipefitters  are  expected  to  ri^ 
jnoderafely  because  of  a  high  level  of  construction  activity  which  is  expected  to  continue 
and  the  increased  amount  -of  pipefittirfg  required  in  home,  industrial,  and  commercial 
construction.. 

;  .  ■        ■  • 

Work  Environment^-The  job  of  a  pipefitter  Is  strenuous  and  requires  much  staViding  and' 
working  in  cranriped  positions. 

Training  and*Education-The  pipefitter  is  required  to  have  a  high  school  education  with 
an.  average  background  In  mathematics. 

Qualifications-- A  pipefitter  should  have  the  abijity  to  work  with  his  haM^.  He  should 
be  able  to  visualize  a  complete  job  and  its  various  details  before  he  beginV  work  on  it. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Pipefitters  have  one  oi  the  highest  wage  rates  of  all  skilled 
craftsmen.  They  are  not  as  liable  to  seasonal  layoffs  as  other  worTcmen  are  and  they  can 
continue  to  work  in  bad  weather  since  most  of  their  jobs  are  done  inside  completed  or 
almost  completed  buildings^  '  •  .     "        *  '  . 

Howevep,  the  work  can  be  hard  involving  heavy  liftiffg  anS  wprking  in  cramped  spaces.- 
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WELDER 


Wetd^g  is  one  of  the  most  comrfion  and  dependable  methods  of  joining  metal  parte. 

VVeldlTO  is  a  method  of  joining  pieces- of  metal  by  applying  heat,  pressure,  or  both,  with 
or  wlffiout  filler /netal,  to  produce  a 'permanent  bond.  Although  there  are  more  than 
fortyflifferent  welding  processes,  most  of^the  processes  fall  under  three  basic  catagories: 
arc,  and  resistance  welding.  Arc  and  gas  welding  can  be  performed  manually  or  by 
machliie.  Resistance  welding  is  mainly  a  machine  process. 

HisiflirV  and  Future-Many  weWers  wili  be  needed  f9r  maintenance  and  repair  work  in 
thej^owing  metal  working  iffdustries.  The  number  of  manual  welders  engaged  ia  production 
tii  is  expetted  to  increas^.  The  co®truction  industry  will  need  an  increasing  number 
of/\^l(lers  as  the  use  of  welded  steel  (Structure  expands. 

orK  Environment-Safety  precautions  and  protective  devices  are  ejUremely  important  for 
;elders  because  of  the  many  hazards  a^ociated  withi  welding.  Welders  use  protective 
clo/h'mg,  goggles,  helmets  with  protective' lenses,  and  other  devices  to  prevent  burns  ^nd 
ey^  injuries.   ^  ^  ' 

i    ,  '  '  *  ^Vf-  ^ 

training  and  Eduction -The  prosrfective'^elder  must  conriplete  grade  sdiool.  He  should 
jitt^nd  a  vocational  school  and  h^e  one^to  two  years  o'f  on-the-job  training. 

dexterity,  a  steady-  hand,  good  eye-hand 


Qualifications- Weldjipg  requires  manual 
.<;oordination,\  and^^aB^  eyesight. 


Advantages<'gnd  Disad^tages-Welcjers  afe  often  in  contact  with  rust,  grease,  paint,  and 
otherf elemepts  found  on  the  suHace  of  the  metal  parts  to  be  welded.  Some  welders  use 
citer  eyeshietds  or  clear  ^goggles  as  they  generally  offer  adequate  protection  to  these 
operators.  '  -  .  ^  , 


) 


.     .    <  St^EET  METAL  WORKER  - 

-  •  •    *  ^  :. 

Shee.t  metal  workers  install  ventilating,  air-conditioning,  and  warm  air  heating  systems  in 
homes,  offices,-  factories,  stores,  and  other  buildings. 

Often  when  a  neyv  building  is  remodeled,  sheet  metal  workers  put  in  new  metal  fronts. 
They  atso*  con^ruct  m^al  Kitchen  equipment  ^ch  as  stove  hoods,  stem  tables,  and  sinks 
fo^  hoteU,  restaurants,  and  homes  and  make  and  erect  the  metal  frames  for"* giant  outdpor 
billboarfls*  Aflothejr  ^portant  job  is  maintenance  which  includes  keeping  alf  kinds  of 
installations  ,^nd  «quipment  made  from  thin  metal  sheets  in  good  repair.  ' 
'         .  ,    •  /  • 

III  l'i»i'il  ruluii  [  ill  II  I  of  yearsg  probably  since  around  5,000' B.C.  men  have 

worked  with  metal.  Ancient  man  nrlade  jewelry  and  orhamefits  of 'gold,  silver,  and  copper 
anscPpots  and  pans  of  cdpper,  brass,  and  brdnze.  . 

Changing  technological  conditiqasuwill  result  in  more  demand  for  sheet  metafworkers^ 
as  wellj^  fof  new,'  more  highly  developed  skills  In. this  field. 

Work  Environment- Forty  hours  is  the  standfdrd  work  week  for  shfeet  met^l  workers  as 
it  is  for  the  majority  of  unionized  building  tradesmen:  The  demands  of  a  particular  job, 
howevef,  may  require  the  worker  to  put  in  nnore  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  occassionally 
he  rrt^y  have  t6  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, -or  holidays. 


Trailing  and,  E.ducation-Thfe  beginning  sheet  metal  worker  learns  his  trade  both  in  class 
and  through  on-the-job' experience  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  skilled  sheet 
me^l  workers.  *  . 

The  trainee  should  have  an  average  background  in  reading'^and  matherf^tics 

.Qualifications-;The  trainee  should  be  between  the  ages  of*  seventeen  and  twenty-three,  in 
good  physical  condition, '-arji^  skillful  in  working^vyith  his  itands. 

Advantages  atid  Disadvantages-The  sheet  metal  worker  is  provided  with  such  benefits  as 
pension  plans  and  health  and  accident  insurance.  Sheet  metal  workers  in  building 
conftructtbn  make  about  $e.OO^ nationally.  The  present  range  of  maximum  union  rates 
is  irom  $4*96  jn  ,.Charlotte,  Ndrth  Carolina  to'^  $8.00  in  New  York.  '> 

The  workers  may  h^ve  to  tolerate  an^environment  that  is  dirty,  nbisy,  too  hot,  or  tpo 
cold.   •     *    *  1     -  ^  ^ 


SOFT  TILE  SETTER 


The  tile  setter  is  a  skilled  craftsman  and  works  primarily  with  the  materials  indicated 


by  his  or  her  job  title. 


The  tile  setter  attaches  tfle  (a  thin  slab»of  baked  claV,  stone,  or  other  material)  on  wall^. 
floors,  or  ceilings  according  to  blueprints  or  other  instructions. 

History  and  Futute-A  moderate  increase  is  expected  in  the  employment  of  tile  setters, 
 J  ^  ^ 

Work  Environment-Tile  setters  are  employed  mainly  in  neW  building  construction  and 
in  the  large  urban  areas, 

/ 

Training  jand  Educltion-Training* consists  of  6,000  hours  of  oh-the-job'^trainmg  in  addition 
to  related  classroom  instruction,  »  ^     .-^^  -  • 

Qualifications -Applicants  should  have  an  eye  for  quickly  determining  the  proper  alignment 
for  tile  and  should  have  a^good  sense  of  color  harmony.  ^' 

Advantages  ^d  Disadvantages  -Skilled  and  experienced  tile  setters  may  .become  foremen. 
Others  may  be  able  to  start  their  own  small  contracting  businesses. 

Growth  of  this  trade  will  be  limited  by  the  increasing  use  of  competing  materials  such 
as  asphalt  floor  tile,  structural  glass,  plastic  tile,  and  plastic-coated  wallboards  which  usually 
are  installed  by  workers  rather  than  ti(e  setters. 
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PLASTERER 


;The  plasterer  is  a  skilled  craftsman  who, applies  coats  of  plaster  to  the  interior,  ceilings, 
and  partitions  of  buildings  to  produce  a  finished  surface. 

'  The  plasterer  uses  such  specialized  tools  as  the  darby  (a  board  with  a  handle  to  apply 
and  smooth  the  wet  plaster),  a  hawk  (a  square,  board  on  which  the  wet  plaster  is  carried), 
various  floats  (flat  6r/ight  angled  sheet  iron  pieces),  and  trowels. 

Hiitory  and  Future- There,  are  at  present  well  over  50,000  plasterers  in  .the  United  States. 
About  1,500  openings  are  created  each  year.  . 

^  The  employment  of  plasterers  is  expected  to  increase  during  the  next  decade  because 
of  the  growing  trend  in  building  constructionjn  our  nation^s  ^economy. 

Work  Environment-The  plasterer  wofis  in  unfinished  buildings  or  in  those  being  remodeled. 
The  work  includes  much  standing,  stretching,  walking,  stooping,  bending,  balancing, 
reaching,  and  climbing.  '  . 

I  'I      *  ,  »» 

Training  and  Education-A  three  or  four  year  on-the-job  training  is^generally  recommende(^ 
as  the  best  way  to  learn  plastering. 

Qualifications -The  plasterer  should  have  average  intelligence,  good  physical  health,  manual 
dexterity,  and  hand-eye  coordination. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaqes--This  trade  can  be  learned  while  being  paid  on  the  job; 
therefore,  there  is  no  costly  training  period.  The  hourly  pay  of  plastere^^s  is  ohe  of  the 
highest  in  the  buHding  trades:     '  '    /       .  , 

In  noAhern  climates,  construction  work  is  considerably  reduced  in  coid  weather.  Thii 
means  plastering  is  a  seasonal  job  in  many  parts  of  the,  country. 


\ 
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MARBLE  SETTER 


Th^  marble  setter  installs  shop-made  marble  and  artificial  i^arble  and  structural  glass  when  * 
it  is  used  in  the  inside  of.  a  building.  The  marble  setterjioes  little  fabrication  work  because  • 
the  mar,ble  and  other  materials  are  cut  to  size  anfl^olished  before  they  are  delivered 
to  the  work  site.  ^  ' 

.History  and  Future-Employment  in  marble  setting  is  expected  to  increase  mairily  because 
of  the  anticipated  rapid  expansion  rfi  construction  activity. 

Work  Environment-Marble  setter  workers  work  indoors  and  outdoSrs  depending  on  the 
types  of  installation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  marble  SQtter  workers  are  members  of 
a  union. 

Training  and  EducationrThe  completion  of  a  three  year  on-the-job  training,  is  the  best 
way  to  learn  marble  ^tting.  A'  high  school  graduate  orHts  equivalent  is  desirable. 

QuaUficationsr  Applicants  are  required  to  be  between  the  ages  of  seyejiteen  and  tv\ienty-two.' 
Good  physical  condition  and  manual  dexterity  are  important  assets. 

Advantages  and  Disadvant^Sr  The  excellent  properties  of  marble  as  a  building  material 
will  ^nsure  its  contjnued  use  and  provide  work  for  marble  setters  despite  the  relatively 
higher  costs  of  marble  compared  wittv*  competitive  ^material! 
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^  ELECTRICIAN  (CONSTRUCTION).     .      •  ^  ' 

The  construction  electricians  lay  out,  assemble,  install,  and  test  electrical  fixtures  and  wiring 
used  In  electrical  systems.  They  also  install  and  connect  electrical  machinery  and 
communicatior^  systems.  •      •/  ,  . 

The  electrician  furnishes  his  own  hand  tools  such  as  pliers,  screwdrivers,  brace  and  bits, 
knives,  and  hacksaws.  The  employer  furnishes  heavier  tools  and  equiprnent  although  in 
residential  construction,  heavier  tools  are  not  usually  required.       'V  " 

History  and  Future-Emplovnient  of  construction  electh'cians  is  expected  to  increase  very 
r3^)idly  through  Ihe  I970>  because  of  the  anticipated  large  expansion  ,  in  c^^mction 
activity.  ^  '     '  ,  ^ 

Work  Environment-^^Most  of  the  construction  electrician's  work  is  indoors;  therefore,  h^ 
is  less  exposed  to  unfavorable  weather  condr^ons  than  mo$t  other  skilled  building  trade 
workers.  '  .  ' 

Training  and  Educatiop-A  high  school  educat^n  is  required;  courses  in  mathematics  and 
physics  are  desrrable.  y  - 

QualificatiooS'- Because  jmproperly  installed  electrical^work  is  hazardous,  most  cities  require 
electricians  to  be  licensed.      .        ^  \ 

*  Advantays- and  Disadvantages-Hourly  wage  rates  of  construction  eiectrtcians  are ^m'ong 
the  highest -In  the  skilled  building  trades.  Electricians  ri^k^  falls  frort  ladders  arfd  scaffolds, 
cuts  frpm  sharp  tools,  elecjrical  shock  blows  from  falling  objects,  ^njl^burns  from  "live" 
wires.  Hovyeveic/ safety  praotipes  learned  dur4ng  training  have  helped  to  reduce  the  injury 
rajff^fdtJllii^worfcers./  L  * 


.        '     ,  .  LINEMAN 

\ 

'  .  The  lineman  constructs* ar^jd  maintains  the  netvyork  of  power  lines  which  carries  electricity 
from  generating  plants  to  consumers.*  His  or  her  work  consists  of  installations,  equipment 
replacements,  repairs,  and  routine  maintenance  work, 

HHistory^and  Future-Several  thousand  job  opportunities  are  expected  to  be  available  thtough 
the  lJ9lSD*si  Most  of  .  these  opportunities  wilt  occur  because  of  the  need  to  replace 
experienced  workers  who  retire,  die,  or*"  transfer  to  other  fields  of  work. 

Work  Environment-Linemen  work  outdoors,  ^^d  in  emergencies,  they  work  in  all  kinds 
of  weather 

Training  and  Educatiqn^An  applicant  can  qualify  for  the  job  as  a  skiHed  lineman  after 
about  four  years  of  qn-the-job  training  and  classroom  instructions.  ' 

Qualifications- Candijdates  .for  Jine  work  should  be  strong,  in  good  physical  condition,  and 
have  no  fear  of  heights.  They  must  also,  have  steady  nerves  and  good  balance  work  at 
tfie  top  of  poles. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Linemen  are  among  the  highest  paid  transmission  and 
distribution  workers. 

Their  work  is  strenuous  and  there  are  some  hazards  when  working  with  line  wires. 


ft  CONSTRUCTION  CHECKER  " 

The  construction  checker  carefully  examines  machinery,  equipment,  ^nd  tools  of 
constructtoa  company  to  make  sure  they  are  in  good  operating  condition. 

History  and  Future-The  demand  for  the  use  of  construction  equipment  is  expected  to 
increase  substantially.  Therefore,  construction  checkers  will  be  needed  to  check  the 
equipment.  ^    -       _         _  ^ 

Work  Environment-Some  of  the^Work  is  relatively  clean  and  free  from  dust,  smoke,  ind 
fumes.  However,  many  checkers  work  outside  when  it  is  hot  and  some  are  expose9  to 
fumes  of  dust  and  smoke.  ^ 

Training  and  Education-Some  construction  companies  prefer  the  checkers  with  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Many  companies  do  not  require  a  degree,  but  rather  train  employees  for  a  checker's 
position,  i 

Qu^ifications-Appljcants  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  have  an  aptittwle  for 
^rtfecfiartlEaH  work.  ) 

^  1  ^ 

Ad^taiai  and  Disadvantages-Checkers  are  paid  at  one^and  one-half  their  norrhal  rate 
for  wbrii^ig  more  than  forty  hours  a  week  or  for  working  on  Saturday.  They  receive 
premitinis^^for  working  late  shifts  and  double  the  hourly  rate  for  Sundays  or  polidays, 

\  •  ■ 
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CARPET  LAYER'   .  '  • 

The  carpet  craftsman  first  inspects  the  floor  to  be  covered  .to  deteri^ine  its  condition. 
Then  he  plans  his  layout  carefulfy  to  minimize  waste  of  materials. 

When  installing  the  carpet,  the  craftsman  may  fasten  tactless  strijis  with  tape  or  nails 
along  the  borders  of  the  installation.  (The  strip  secures  the  carpet  when  it  is  installed.) 
The  tools  used  by  carpet  layers  include:  hammers,  knives,  shears,  tape  measures,  chalk, 
chalkliners,  carpet  stretching  devices,  and  floor  rollers. 

History  and  Future-The  projected  increase  in  employment  of  carpet  layers  is  expected  ^  ^ 
mainly  because  of  the  expansion  in  construction  activity.  ^ 

Work  Environment-Carpet  layers  generally  work  regular  daytime  hours;  however,  installing 
carpet  in  a  store  or  office  may  require  work  during  evening  hours  or  on  weekends  when 
stores  and  offices  are  not  open  for  business.  ^ 

Training  and  Education-Most  employers  prefer  high  school  graduates,  but^his  qualification 
is  not  generally  required. 

A  three  or  four  year  on-the-job  training  program  is  recommended  as  the  best  way  to 
learrts^floor  covering.  Also,  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  helpful. 

Quattfications-Most  employers  seek  applicants  between  seventeen  and.  thirty  years  of  age 
having  at  least  average  physical  'strength.  A  neat  appearance  and  a  pleasant  business-like 
manner  are  important  attributes  because  the  work  is  performed  on  the  customer  s  premises. 

t 

Arivantaqes  and  Disadvantages-Carpet  layers'  work  is  usually  not  effected  by  weather 
■  conditions.  During  the  winter  months,  most  work  is  done  in  heated  buildings.  Job  hazards 
are  not  numerous,  but  installers  frequently  experience  knee  injuries  because  they  do  rnuph 
of^  their  work  whHe*  kneeling..  Back  injuries  occur  occasionally  as  a  result  of  twisting  and 
lifting  op  the  job.  Most  o/  these  injuries  can  be  avoided,  however,  if  proper  work  procedures 
are  followed. 
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The  painter's  first  job,  after  he  has  set  up  his  ladder  and  scaffolding,  i$  to  prepare  the 
surface  he  is  going  to  paint.  Proper  preparation  is  very  important  for  a  professional  job.  ^ 

futiCB  he  or  she  has  prepared'the  surface,  the  painter  mixes  his  paints  to  achieve  the  desired 
.coto.r.  He  must  know  the  kind'of  material  he  is  wbrking  on  such  as  plaster,  wood,  metal, 
brick,  concrete^  cinder  block,  and  others. 

2ie  painter  u$^  three  major  tools  to  apply  paints  and  coatings:  the  brush,  spray  gun, 
d  roller.  The  ski||led  painter  knows  which  one  is  best  for  each  job. 

History  and  Future- Leaders  in  the  industry  expect  the  total  number  of  painters  to  increase  4 
moderateh^  during  jhe  next  sfBveral  years.  SomeM7,O0O  jobs  should  be  available  each  year  f 
for  the  next  decade  or  so.  •  ^  . 

.;Work^nvironment-The  painter  works  inside  and  outside.  When  he  works  inside,  the  rooms 
'ft^uttj^ally  heated  so  the  paint  or  varnish  will  dry  readily. 

Mf^^^^^^'^  work  is  active  and  quiet  strenuous.  He  stands,  walks,  stretches,  and  stoops 
all  day  long,  day  after  day. 

Training  and  Education-The  following  subjects  should  be  helpful  to  students  who  are 
interested  in  a  painting  occupation:  mathematics,  drawing,  art,  social  studies,,  and  English. 

Qualtfications-Good  health  and  a  fairly -strong  physique  are  important  qualifications.  Oxker 
qualifications-  include  the  abiBty  to  yybrk  in  high  places,  absence  of  allergies  to  pain0nd 
Other  materials  Used,  good  eyerhand  cQprdination,  good  eyesi^t,  good  color  discrimination, 

•  and,  no  physicahhandicaps  with  tfje  exteption  of  hearing  defects. 

•  Achrant^  and  Di^ktvantaqes-Maihlenance  painters  usually  have  steady  work,  but  many 
painters  have  days/ weeks,  and  even;  months  of  unemployment.  The  wiMer  months  are 
unieliy  the  slow  seaion  for  most  paints. 
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CABINETMAKER 


Cabinetmaking  is  one  of  thermos!  highly  skilled  woodworking  crafts  in  construction. 

The  cabirtetmaker  usually  works  from  drawings,  blueprints,  and  specifications  of  the  object 
to  be  made.  He  selects  the  wood  to  be  used  and  marks  the  proper  size  and  shape  on 
each  piece.  He  roughly  shapes  the  pieces  of  wood  with  a  handsaw  or  a  power  band  following 
the  markings.  He  then  trims  ^ach  part  to  the  proper  size  and  smooths  it  with  planers 
and  Sanders.  *  ♦ 

The  cabinetmaker  involved  in  custom  work  usually  coonpletes  objects  from  start  to  finish. 
Some  cabinetmakers  may  assemble  and  install  prefabricated  cabinets,  cupboards,  and 
counters. 

\ 

Work  Environment-Cabinetmakers  usually  work  indoors  under  conditions  that  range  from 
barely  adequate  to  excellent 

The  cabinetmaker  uses  hand  tools  such  as  chisels,  planes,  hammers,  screwdrivers,  drjiis, 
handsanders,  and  saws.  Nails,  screws,  and  glue  are  generally  used  in  quantities.  Paint,  paint 
^^^^sheSi^  and  of^eh  a  spray  paint  gun  are  included  in  his  equipment.  i 

History  and  Future-ln  recent  years,  the  increased  demand  fo^fine  furniture  and  built-in 
units  has  increased  the  demand  *ior  skilled  . cabinetmakers. 

Training  and  Education-A  four  year  on-the-job  training  program  is  required  following  high 
school  graduation,  ,  ^ 

Quatifications-The  cabinetmaker-  should  possess  above  average  vision,  eye-hand 
coordination,  finger  dexterity,  and  spat[al  perception  (the  ability  to  visualize  an  object 
to  be  made  in  three  dimensions).  Patience,  creatiyeness,  honesty,  and  imagination  are  also 
desirable  characteristics.. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Cabinetmakers  who  are  self-employed  may  work  longer 
hours  than  cabinetmakers  employed  in  cabinet  shops,  and  they  usually  earn  higher  incomes. 
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BLASTER » 

f    ^  r  . 

A  blaster  operates  a  machine  that  cleans  castings  by  blasting  them  with  air  mixed  with 
metal  shots  or  grit  The  casings  may  be  snrioothed  by  tumbling.- In  this  process  the  castings, 
^  together  with  an  abrasive  material  and  sometimes  water,  are  placed  in  a  barrel  which  turns 
and  the  castings  tumble  against  each  other,  thereby  removing  sand,  Jjtfrrs,  and  scale. 


History  and  Future-More  blasters  will  be  needed  because  of  an  anticipated  substantial 
increase  in  the  production  of  metal  casting  to  be  used  in  household  appliances,  plumbing 
fixtures,  and  gas  and  water  lines.  .         .  ' 

Work  Environment-Working  conditions  have  improved  in  recent  years  for  blasters  through 
the  installation  of  modern  ventilating  systems.  Also,  new  equipment  has  reduced  heat  fumes 
and  smolce. 

Training  and  Education-A  beginning  worker  is  given  supervised  on-the-job  training  for 
a  period  of  four  or  five  years,^^ier8lly  supplemented  by  classroom  instructions. 

Qualificaticnsr-Applicants  must  be  in  good  physical  condition.  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages>-The  rate  of  in;uries  for  blasters  is  high.  However,  in  ^cent 
years  employers  and  unions  attempted  to  eliminate  injuries  by  using  protecfive  equipmem 
ajch  as  face  shTfc Ids,  metal  toe  shoes,  heimets,  and  safety  glasses. 
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BUli-LDOZER  QR|RV 


\ 

1 

i  ' 

I 

The  bulldozer  operator  is  identified  by 
He  or  she  helps  clear  land  for  a  variet\ 


the  i&ge  ^^inachine  he  operates. 

¥-  %     <  •  •  •  t 

of  aroB  5cire  construction  projects 


History  and  Future-The  rapid  rise  in  employm'^m:of  iHdozer  operators  will  occur  mainly 
becaus^  of  the  anticipated  growth  in  cc  nstru&loh  a^lh/ity  and  the  growing  volume  of 
highway  constructfonN 

Work  Environment  -Thdoperating  engineer  worHi'|itd|brs;  consequently,  he  uajally  works  ^ 
steadily  during  the  months  and  e):periei|5i  slc|  periods  during  the  colder  months. 

The  operation  of  a  bulldozer  is  physical  y  tiriV|^;|)ec|se  the  constant  movement  pf  the 
.machine  shakes  or  jolts  the  operator.       ,  ^| 

Training  aod  Education-A  high  school  €ducatfoi|!or^,  equivalent  is  necessary-to  operate'  . 
a  bulldozer.  ,  \  .  *         it  j|  1 

Qualifications-Skillful  coordination  of  e|e,  1ian|ih^t  movements  are  '"iPOrtiy-  Also, 

physical  strength  is  needed.       .  ->t1[/"S;  ...  * 

•  '   ■  '  s*'!  m  ff  '\ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- A  bulldozer  ofjlM  "can  advance  to  job  fpreman  ar\d, 
occasionally,  to  construction  supervisor.  Sbn^^^^^qualify  for  higher  pay  by  trainmg 
themselves  tp  operate  more  complicated  maj 

Constructiof^fmachine  operators  work  outdcKlr||r|aH  kinds  of  weather.  Dirt  and  noise 
._are  part  of 'the.  job.  i  I  If  I'J  * 
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SURVEYOR  (CONSTRUCTION) 


The  surveyor  plays  an  important  parj  in  the  cpnstruction  of  highways,  airfields,  bridges, 
dams,,  and  other  structures  by  providing  information  on  measurements  and  physical 
characterisitcs  of  construction  sites. 

The  surveyor  determines-  the  distance  betweefi  two  points  and  the  precise  measurements, 
and  locations  of  elevations,  points,  lines,  and  contours  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface. 
He  or  she  is  assisted  by  three  wprR'ers  when  making  tf^e  detailed  measurements  in  the 
field. 

History  and  Future-- Employment  opportunities  for  surveyors  are  expected  to  be  favorable 
throughout  the  next  decade.  "Among  the  factors  expected  to  contribute  to  the  favorable 
employment  outlook  is  the  rapid  growth  of  urban  areas  which  will  create  requirements 
for  additional  surveyors  to  locate  boundary. lines  and  to  lay  out  streets,  shopping  centers, 
schools,  and  recreation  areas.  Construction  and  improvement  of  the  nation's  roads  and 
highways  will  also  require  many  new  surveyors. 

Work  Environment-Surveyors  usually  work  an  eight  hour  day  and  a  five  day  week. 
However,  they  sometimes  workjonger  hours  during  the  summer  i^ionths  when  weather 
conditions  are  most  suitable  for  surveying/activities. 

Trair>ing  and  Education-Employers  prefer 'fei  school  graduates  with  a  good  background 
if>  matherhatics.  .  ,^  - 

Qualifications-A  surveyor  should  have  sound  health  and  a  strong  liking  for  outdoor  work. 
Because  most  surveyors  must  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  others,  leadership  qualities 
also  are  important. 

Aavantages  and  Disadvantages^-Emplovment  opportunities  are  'Hmited  for  women  because 
mo?|.  of  the  surveyor's  work  is  strenuous,  most  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors,  and 
surveyors  may  be  exposed^to  all  types  of  weather  conditions.  However,  some  of  the 
surveyor's  work  is  performed  in  ah  office.  ^ 
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CLEARING  FOREMAN 


The  clearing  foreman  supervises  and  coordinates  the  activities ''of  unskilled  blu§  collar 

workers  and  is  responsible  for  the  equipment  and  material  used  by  the  workers  for  clearing 

areas  for  construction  work.  ^ 
% 

-  r 

Supervising  workers  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  foreman's  job.  Many  blue  collar 
*  workers  never  work  under  supervisors  above  the  rank  of  foreman,  and  it  is  through  their 
foreman  that  they  get  their  work  orders,  their  discipline,  and  their  recognition. 

.Hisfory  and  FutUPe^-The^  number  of  foremen  in  construction  is  expected  to  grow  very- 
rapidly  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  construction  .work. 

Work  Envfronment?'Working  conditions  of  foremen  vary  widely  from  industry  to  industry. 
Construction  foVernen  are  often  subject  to  unpleasant  weath^  conditions.  { 

Training  and  Education-M§st  workers  who  are  promoted  to  foreman  jobs  are  high  school 
graduates  who  have  learned  their  skills  on  the  job.    ^\  ,  ^ 

Qualificatigns-^Employers  lo^ok  for  leadership  qtjalities  ^A/hen  considering  persons  for 
foreman  positions.  The  foreman  should  also  be  -able  to  motivate  employees,  command 
respect,  and  get  along  with  people..  w 

^  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Some  foremen  who  have  limited  authority  may  feel  isolated, 
neither  a  member  of  the  work  forcfe  nor  a  significant  part  of  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreman  position  holds  more  prestige  than  that  of  bl^e  collar  workers  and  the 
work  is  often  more  challenging  and  rewarding. 
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CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER 


The  construction  enbineer  may  perform  work  in  research,  development,  design,  testing, 
planning  surveys,  or , Estimating  equipment  or  structures  necessary  to  the  repair,  installation, 
or  building  of  constriction  rp^pjects.     -  > 

History  and  Future-  The  outlook"  is  for  very  rapid  growth  in  the  employment  of 
construction  engineers  because  of  the  continuous  Expansion  of  construction  companies. 

Work  Environmeht-The  construction  engineer  work«  in  an  office  studying  information 
gathered  about  the  rock  and  soil  formation  *on^  which  to  construct  buildings  or  other 
construction  sites. 

Training  and  EdficationTThe  construction  engineer  must  have  a  college  degree.  Before 
entering  college,  he  must,  have:  a  good  backgrqundf  in  mathematics. 

QualificatieflS-^The  construction  engineer  must  have  a  keen  knowledge  of^onstructibrt 
methods. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantays-JVtost  cojisthjctiortengineers  can  expect  increases  in  earnings 
as  they  gain  Experience.         ?  t  " 

AltttQugh  engin^fers  work  under  quiet  conditions  in  modern  offices,  some  have  to  work ! 
in  mines  if  they  are  construction  engineers. 
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Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education 


The  field  of  home  economics  has  broa<fene*d  considerably  in  the  la^^  two  decades,  from 
the  teaching  of  traditional  skills  ta^he ^aching  of  consumer  ski|ts.  The  ^im  of  home 
economics  has  remained  consistent  ir>  the  4?nprovement  of  family  living.  Now  the  scope 
has  be^n  vyidened  to  include  the  welfare  of  the  family  in  regard  to  its  consumption 
practices.  The  purpose  of  consumer^<lucation  is  to  e'&ucate  famifie§  to  be  ^ible  to  make 
the  most  of  the  resources  at  their'comrr^nds  and  to  enhance  individual,  family,  and  social 
well  being  in  the  process;        ^      c;       "'^  "         %  * 
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FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 


A  manager  of  any  food  service  of  whatever  size  must,  coordinate  and  direct  the  work 
of  all  the  employees,  from  4he  chief  in  the  kitchen  to^the  busboy  or  porter.  He  or  s\\e^ 
directs  such  'activities  as  hiring  and  training  personnel;  purchasing  food,  supplies,  and 
equipment;  keeping  records  and  accounts;  taking  inventories;  an^  making  or  approving 
menus.  He  must  always  be  able  to  answer  a  customer's  questions  and  to  handle  emergencies. 
Often  he  will  also  be  responsible  for  advertising  and  handling  public  relations*:  . 

One  of  the  manager's  most  important  duties  is  to  make  sure  health  and  sanitation 
regulations  are  observed.  He^must  also  supervise  kitchen  equipment,  set  food  prices,  and 
keep  the  staff  happy.  He  often  has  direct  contact  with  the  customers,  greefting  them, 
establishing  §  friendly  atmosphere,  jpetting  their  suggestions  about  the  food  and  service, 
and  handling  their  "complaints.^ 

History  and  Faturfj^Hie  job  outlook  for  food  service  managers  is  excellent  for  those  with 

business  sense,  ambition,  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  fopd-  industry. 

*  * 

Work  Environment*'A  food  service  manager's  job  is  usually  not  a  nine  to  five  occupation. 
Salaried  managers  often  work  more  than  forty  hours  a  week;  many  times  they  work  more 
than  forty-eight  hours.  Their  week  can  include  weekends  and  holidays.* 

Working^ conditions  are  usually  quiet,  pleasant,  air-conditioned,  and  sanitary.  Though  the. 
manager  wifl  often  be.  rushed  in  his  work,  he  will  almost  always  be  able  to  take  time 
during  a  slow  period  of  the  day  to  relax  and  perhaps  h2(Ve,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece 
of  pie  on  the  house, 

•        -  »  ' 

Training  and  Education-You<giq  people  interested  in  food  service  management  should 
graduate  from  high*  school  and  then  go  on  to  college  or  junior  college. 

* 

A  person's  major  in  college  could  be  hotel,  restaurant,  or  institytional  management. 
Hov\fever,  it  could  be  business  administration.  College  and  junior  college  gr:aduates  with 
training  in  quantity  food  service  are  very  much  in  demand  and  can  usually  advance  quickly 
to  managerfal  or  supervisory  positions.  *  '  . 

Qualifications-A  manager  must  have  initiative,  imagination,  and  ingenuity.  He  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  food  service  industry  that  can  best  be  acquired  through  education 
and  experience.  He  will  have  to  have  a  flair  for  salesmanship,  ajqve  of  detail  and  accuracy, 
and  a  head  for  business.  '  '    .  * 

Advantages  and  Disadvantacies-The  food  service  manager  has  a  complex  and^dJfficuJt  job, 
but  it  is  rarely  dull  and  hardly  e^er  insecure.  The  food  ijidustry  is  expandin^^d  is  usually 
steady  all  year.  People  economize  on  many  itefns,  but  jliey  continue  to  eat.  With  rising 
standards  of  living  and  growth  of  the  eating  market,  a  good  manager  need  never  fear 
unemployment.  ^   ,  * 


FOOD  PREPARATION  WORKER 


The  head  cook  or  cheT is  in  direct  charge  of  the  kitqhen.  The  chef  supervises  the  work 
of  the  entire  staff.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  jobs  done  by  the  cooks.  He  sees  that  the 
foodv  is  arranged  and  garnished  attractively  for  serving.  He  is  familiar  with  the  various 
cuts  and  grades  of  meat  and  may  be  responsible  for  boning  and  trimming  them.  Determining 
portions  andnjsing  food,  economically  and  efficiently  are  among  his  duties. 

History  and  Future-Cooking  as  a  vocation  may  have  originated  when  people  began  to 
travel  away  from  home.  In  ancient  and  medieval  times,  inns  accommodated  tired  travelers. 
As  soon  as  cities  began  to  grow,  some  of  the  more  affluent  citizens  took  to  dining. otit, 
and  those  vyithout  families  often  depended  on  public  eating  places. 

A  good  cook  or  chef  is  almost  alway^^ssured  of  a  job.  Even  in  times  of  economic  recession, 
people  conti^iue  to  eat  out.  There  are  tony  more  openings  for  experienced  cooks  than 
there  are  people  to  fill  them.  With  the  e^^llMsion  of  the  quantity  food  service  business, 
openings  will,  increase  throughout  the  197(ys.  i^'^ 

Work  Environment-Modern  hotel  or  restaurant  kitchens,  as  well  as  kitchens  of  farge  modern 
institutions,  are  roomy  and  air-conditioned.  Many  kitchens,  however,  are  small  and  crowded 
and  likely  to  be  very  hot.- In  all  kitchens,  cooks*  must  wk  standing  up  and  at  a  very 
fast  pac^  during  rush  periods.  The  work  is,  therefore,  (Iftysically  demanding. 


and-  Educat ion- 1 n f ornr^ I  pn-the-job  training,  apprenticeship,  and  vocational  school 
•Tare  three  methods  of  learning  the  chef's  job.  Although  high  school  graduation 
a  requirement,  mos|  employers  want  young  people  who  haVe  completed  high  school, 
and  they  prefer  those  with  iom^  vocational  preparation. 

<^x^^I^£&-?okA,  preparation  workers  should  have  the  physical  stamina  necessaivJor 
tong  hours  of  standing  without  rest.  Ability  td^work  under  pressure  without  becoming 
unduly  irritable  or  nervous  is  a  must,  since  most  cooks  work  closely  with  other  people, 
must  oftiiftiwfk-  cpickly,  and  at  all  times  must  keep  the  customers  satisfied. 

A  cook  must, have  keen,  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  Much  tasting  and  sampling  of  foods 
\i  necessary  in  Jjhe  course  of  preparing  or  working  out  new  recipes. ' 

^     '  o 

Ad^^ntaoes  ancf:Disadvantages-Food  preparation  workers  that  are  graduates  of  vocational 
schools  h^^^Ltbe  best  chance  of  advancing.  Whereas  the.  apprentice  trainee  generally  be^ns 
at  a  kitc^iw  helper,  persons  with  vocational  school  background  usually  begin  ara  higher 
Ifvel  and  advance  at  a  faster  rate. 
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FOOD  PROCESSING  TECHNICIAN 

»  •    ■        •  * 

The  food-  processing  technician  deals  with  food  products  such  as  fish,  dairy  products, 
meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  anjj^^^ns. 

He' or  she  is  responsible  for  buying  the  canned,  frozen,  fresh,  or  preserved  food  varieties 
best  suited  for  the  company's  needs.  The  technician  may  work  in  the  area  of  foocj 
production,  making  sure  foods  are  stored  at  proper  temperatures,  processed  under  sanitary 
conditions,  and  that  budgets  are  met.  ^  • 

History  and  Future-The  food  processing  field  is  so  large  and  varied  that  it  can  accommodate 
many  different  types  of  ^people.  Often  physical  disabilities  wiH  not  be  a  handicap.  Th^ 
employment  outlook,  for  both  men  and  wom6n,  is  excellent. 

Work   Environment- Food   technicians  work  in  marketing,  governmental  inspection,* 
warehousing  and  transporting  companiesr  advertising  and  promotion,  or  vvherever  their 
specialized  knowledge  is  needed. 

Training  and  Eciucation-A  high  schoql  diploma  is  required.  A  prospective  technician  shopld 
attend  a  two-year  pel  lege' or  technical  school  and  earn  an  associate  degree  in  food 
processing.  Main  courses  in  school  should  include  ,cKemistry,  nutrition,  basic  food 
processing,  English,  and  electives  in  advanced  food  processing  courses.  •  ^ 

Quatifications-'A  license  is  required  for  food  brakeft  who  do  fat  tfeing,  bacterial  testing, 
and  sampfing.  .  •  " 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Salaries  can  go  as  high  as  $20,000.  Some  jobs  require  time 
spent  outdoors,  in  traveling,* in  offices,  or  in  laboratories. 


INTERIOR  DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 


The  creative  work  of  interior  designers  and  decorators  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  our " 
homes  and  other  buildings.  Designers  and  decorators  plan  the  functional  arrangement  of 
interior  space  and  coordinate  the  sefection  (including  colors)  of  furniture,  draperies,  fabrics, 
floor  coverings,  and  interior  accessories. 


.  Interior  designers  and  decorators  usually  work  directly  with  clients  to  determine  preferences  ^ 
and  neCKts  in  furnishings.  They  may  also  do  "boardwork,"  particularly  on  large  assignments.  * 
This  includes  work  on  floor  plans  and  evaluation  and  creation  of  sketches  or  other 
perspective  drawings  in  such  ntfedia  as  watercolor,  pastel,  or  tempera  so  clients  can  visualize 
their  plans.  They  also  provide  cost  estimates.  After  the  client  approves  both  the  plans 
and  co$t'estinr)ates,  arrangeme^  are  made  for  the  furnishings.  These  arrangements  are 
for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  painters,  lloor  finishers,  cabinetmakers,  carpet  layers, 
and  other  craftsmen  'and  for  the  inst^tion  and  arr^gement  of  furnishings. 

History  and  Future-A  slow  but  steady  increase  in  employment,  of  interior,  designers  and 
decorators  is  anticipated  through  the  1970's.  Various  factors  should  contribute  to  a  greater 
demand  for  interior  designer$_and  decorators.  Some  of  the  contributing  elem'ents  are 
population  growth,  larger,  expenditures  for  home  and  office '  furnishings,  increasing 
ava«M>itity  of  well  desi^ed^u  at  moderate  prices,  growing  recognition  among 

middle-income  families  of  tr?F value  of  decorator's  servk:es,  and  increasing  use  of  design 
services  for  commercial  establishments.  ^ 

Work  Environment-Hours  of  work  for  decoratc^^il^sometimes  long  and'lrregular.  They 
usually  adjust  their  workday  to  suit  the  needs  oNheir  clients^4neeting  with  th^^m  during 
ttm^mteoir^  or  on  weekends  when  necessary.  Designers'^scHidules  follow  a  niore  regular 
workday  pattern.  Si. 

Training  and  Education-The  course  of  study  for  an  interior,  designer  or  decorator  usually 
|hrlitriaa  de>gF^pri^cif>oTi/qi»^  ar|d  medtamc^f^i^pwiligHM^  essentials^^ 

df  architecture  as  they  relate  to  interiors,  furniture  and  exhibition  design.^and  study  of 
various  materials,  such  as  wood,  metal,  plastic,  and  fabric.  A  knowledge  of  furnishings;lil^ 
art  pieces,  and  antique^  is  important.  Courses  in  salesmanship,  business  arithmetic,  and 
other  business  subjects  are  of  great  value. 

Usually  the' minimum  educational  requirement  is  completion  of  either  a  two  or  three  year 
course  at  a  recognised  art  school  or  institute  specializing  in  interior  decorating  and  design 
or  a  four  yedr  college  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  interior  design 
and  decoration. 

Qualifications-Artistic  talent,  imagination,  good  business  judgment,  and  the  ability  to  deal 
with  people  are  important  assets  for  success  in  this  field. 

Advantagq  and  Disadvantages- Decorators  and  designers'*  with  ability  may  advance  to 
department  head,  interior  furnishings  coordinator,  or  to  other  supervisory  positions  in 
department  stores  and  large  decorating  or  design  firms;  if  they  have  the  necessary  funds, 
they  may  open  their  own  establishments.  Talented  workers  usually  advance  rapidly. 

Self-employed  decorators  have  an  especially  wide  range  of  earnings.  Their  profits  are  related 
to  .the  volunDe  of  bi(fsiness,  their  prestige  as  a  decorator,  economic  level  of  their  clients, 
their  own  business  competence,  and'^he  percentage  of  wholesale  prices  they  receive  from  . 
the  sale  of  furnishings.^  "  '  . 


CUSTOM  DRESSMAKER 


The  custom  dressmaker  selects  styles  and  fabrics  that  will  produce  flattering  clothes  with 
perfect  fit.  She  miist  know  how  to  use  color,  pattern,  and  her/technical  skill  to  disguise 
figure  problems. 

The  dressmaker,  however,  does  not  usually  try  to  keep  an  exjfensive  stock  of  fabrics  on 
fi^.  She  may  discuss  fabric  with  the  customer  and  then  get  swatches  from  a  yard  good 
or  department  store  for  the  ffriiStlihdlce,  or  the  customer  may  purchase  the  material  and 
pattern  and  bripg  them  to  the  dressmaker.  In  either  case,  the  <jlressmaker  must  know  what 
fabrics  will  do,  how  to  work  with  them,  how  they  drape 
and  how  they  hold  up  under  t ravel iryi||||^  cleaning,  and 


History  and  Future-'Dressmaking  is  one^WRhe  oldest  and 

J  di  ^   


i^hen  made  into  a  garment, 
iring  conditions. 


Before^the  days  of  modern  garment  factories  and  ready-to-wjl 
both  men's  and  women's,  were  made  for  the  individual  eiti 
or  by  a  professional. 


fiost  respected  skilled  trades, 
ir  clothing  shops,  all  clothes, 
by  a  member  of  the  family 


Individually  made  clothes  are  a  very  desirable  commodity/,  and  many  people  prefer  them 
\^Ken^ey  can  afford  them.  As  the  number  of  those  who  can  afford  them  grows  with 
the  upward  swing  in  both  population  and  in  the^  generajr  economy,  the  need  for  skilled 
dressmakers  becomes  more  apparent. 

Custom  dressmaking  is  not  expected  to  expand  in  any  Wctacular  way,  but  it  certainly 
presentr  good  opportunities  for  employment  and  self-esjnployment  to  young  people  who 
strive  for  perfection  in  work. 


Work  Environment-Many  skilled  dressmakers  work  i 
9hops,  and  trac 
"^part-tinie,  usua 


department  stores,  ready-to-wear 


shops,  and  trade  and  vocational  schools.  A  good  many  custom  dress^kers  v^rk  pnly 
if^^nWVnl^iJmes:  /    ^  ^^t^t 


course, 


Almost  every  town  in  every  section  of  the  county  has  a  dressmaker.  Large  cities,  of 
have  a  greater  number  of  dressmaking  shops,  both/large  and  small. 

Training  and  Education-The  high  school  student  whof  hopes  to  become  a  dressmaker  should 
study  art,  design  (especially  as  it  applies  to  clothinA),  English,  and  business.  The  business 
and  English  courses  will  be  especially  valuable  if  one  operates  his  own  business.  If  vocational 
subjects  such  as  tailoring  or  sewing  are  available,  tney  should  be  included  in  the  program. 

After  high  school  graduation,  formal  training  in  one's  specialty,  tailoring  for  instance,  is 
desirable,  either  at  a  trade  school,  junior  collegeior  in  a  tailoring  or  dressmaking  shop. 

Ckiatiftcations-Good  6ye4iand  obordination,  color  drscrimipation,  and  finger  dexterity  are 
necessary.  Personal  traits  should  include  patience,  neatness,  and  accuracy. 

'  / 

A  keen  interest  in  clothes;  an  awareness  of  style  and  fashion  trends;  an  understanding 
of  form,  prdportion,  fit,  and  color;  and  a  knowledge  of  fabrics  are  essential. 

Advantages  and  Pisadvantages^-Competrtion  is  >my  keen  in  the  dressmaking  field,  not  only 
from  custom  shops  but  also  from  reedy  to-wear  shops  that  offer  clothing  of  good  quality. 


r 


FASHION  DESIGNER 

The  feshion  designer  is  first  of  all  an  artist  with  a  sense  of  line,  color,  and  form.  The 
tiny  details,  such  as  the  special  fabric  or  accessory,  are  what  distinguishes  the  designer 
from  the  dressmaker.  The  designer  must  know  the  basics  of  dressmaking.  She  must  know 
how  to  draft  patterns,  cut  fabrics  and  fit,  drape,  and  sew  the  garment,  but  these  are 
the  skills  she  acquires  to  enhance  her  talent  in  design. 

^Unless  th^e  designer  knows  how  to,  perform  each  step,  she  cannot  supervise  all  the  details 
of  produ<yng  an  original  model.-  Also,  she  must  be  familiar  with  the  problems  of  cutting 
and  fitting  in  order  to  determine  production  cost. 

The  designer  muft  be  always  aware  of  people  and  events  that  will  influence  fashion  and 
of  what  will  be  acceptable  to  a  fickle  public.  A  routine  part  of  her  job  is  to  attend 
the  theater,  to  go  to  restaurants  and  clubs,  and  to  travel  widely  in  order  to  observe  what 
is  being  worn  and  to  anticipate  fulure  trends  in  design. 

History  and  Future-Seventy  years  .ago  the  American  fashion  designer  was  virtually 
unknown.  Styles  worn  in  the  United  States  were  created  by  designers  in  Paris  or  in  other 
European  capitals. 

The  fashion  inljustry  is  expanding  in  the  United  States.  New  markets  are  developing  in 
•  all  areas  of  wearing  apparel  for  both  men  and  women.  Although  competition  is  great, 
there  will  be  a  market  for^jieyv-and  .frah  talent  irv  fashi<m=^ign  as^  long^^here^ls 
a  market  for  clothes.  ■    '     ''■  ^ 


Wbrk  Environment-Fashion  desioriers  in  the  United  States  work  in  four  areas:  (1)  designing 
for  custom  shapes,  (2)  creating  patterns  for  home  sewing,  (3)  designing  clothes  for  mass  ■ 
production  to  be  sold  to  department,  clothing,  and  mail  order  stores,  and  (4)  designing 
clothes^  for  the  theater,  television,  and  moving  pictures. 

^The  greatest  number  of  designers  work  for  manufacturqp  who  make  clothes  on  a  mass 
produclron  bajis.  Many  work  (for  specialty  apparel  shops  or  for*  the  custom  departments 
of  such  stores  as  .Bergdorf-Gooflman,  Niefpan-MarQusJ  and  MlcJhall  Fifld  and-Cocipany. 
Some  design^s  own  their  own  shops. 

Training  and  Education-Firms  Employing  designers  usually^  expect  them  to  have  a  college 
degree  or  from  two  to  four  years  of  training  at  a  school  specializing  in  fashion  design. 
Even  with  this  educational  background,  beginners  spend^^ptwiderable  time  in  on-the-iob 
training.  ^  1"^^'- 

Some  firms  accept  high  school  graduates  afte^a^  competitive  examination  or  a  showing 
of  their  work;  others  take  students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  college 
work,  s  '  m 

Quatif ications-  The  Iwo  basic  ingredients  necessary  for  a  career  in  fashion  design  are  talent 
and  stamina.  A  strong  sense  of  color  and  form,  a  feel  'for  the  proper  use  of  ^rjcs,  and 
a  flair  for  the  unusual  in  design  provide  the  young  designer  with  a  good  start  in  the 
field.  t.  , 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Designers  who  are  able  to  create  original  and  appealing 
designs  and  who  know  how  to  ^ell^maV  try  free-lance  designing  while  awaiting  a  chance 
*at  a  full-time  job. 

White  serving  in  lesser  jobs  before  advancing  to  assist  a  designer,  the  beginner  is  able  to 
see  how  a  design  departnient^functions;  and  she  learns  about  production  costs'and  meeting 
the  pripe  lines  ^f  the  manufacturer.  . 

The  pressures  that  exist  in  a  designer's  work  are  great  and  the  designer  must  be  versatile, 
cool-headed,  and  well  organised. 

The  days  just  before  a^new  collection  is  to  be  shown  are  particularly  hectic,  and  the 
designer's  skills  are  severely  tested  when  long  hours  or  last  minute  work  makes  for  frizzled 
nerves,  short  tempers,  and  unexpected  problems. 


V 
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CUTTING  ROOM  OCCUPATIONS 


Workers  in  the  cutting  room  prepare  cloth  for  sewing  into  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
There  are  five  basiq  operations  in  the  cutting  department:  spreading,  martetlng/ cutting, 
assembling,  and  ticketing.  Small  shops  may  combine  two  or  more  of  these  operations 
into  a  sifK|le  job.  Most  jobs  in  the  cutting  room  are  held  by  men. 

Hand /Spreaders  lay  out  neat  bolts  of  cloth  into  exact  lengths  on  the  cutting  board.  Machine 
spreaders  are  aided  by  mathines  in  liaying  the  cloth  evenly  back  and  forth  across  the 
table.*  "  • 

In  most  plants  markers  trace  the  fiberboard  pattern  pieces  on  large  sheets  of  piper  and 
make^severat  carbons  of  these  tracings.  Some  plants  that  make  men's  and  boys'  suits  and 
coats  trace  the  pattern  pieces  wfth  chalk  directly  on  the  cloth  itself,  rather  than  on  paper. 

A  cutter  cuts  out  the  various  garment  pieces  from  the  layers^'of  cloth  which  are  then 
spread  on  the  cutting  table.  He  follows  the  outline  of  the  pattern  on  the  cloth  with  an 
electrical  cutting  knife  and  cuts  through  all  the  layers  at  once.  Sonigtimes  layers  of  cloth 
are  as  high  as  nine  inches.  The  work  of  a  cutter  and  a  marker  frequently  is  combined 
intp  a  single  job  of  cutter-marker. 

^Vss^mmeqL  POaptimes  cal|edjbundjers^  fitters,  bring  together  and  bundljB  garment  pieces 
and  accessories  (lining,  tapes,  anB  trimmings)  needed  i!o  niake  a  complete  garment.  They 
nnatch  color,  size,  and  fabric  design  and  use  chalk  or  thread  to  mirk  Icftationstai;^ pockets, 
buttonholes,  buttons,  and  other  trimmings. 


History  and  Fufiire-gnrtl^tovment  is  expected  to  iijbrease  fnoderately.  Thousands  of  jol 
^  JS>P<^JMnities  are  expected  to  result  from  employment  growtfi.  A  considerable  numl^r 
;af  oppoftu^ities^or  .younj^  piipple^wilL^ur  i)ec^$e  of  the^thousands^f  experienced 
workers  who  witf  leave  the  industry.  Most  of  the  clothing  industries  employ  more^older 
*«^'      workers  than  many  industries  do.  It  is  estimated  that  deaths  and  retirements  alohe  will 
provide  74,000  job  openings  annually. 

Work  Environment-Working  conditions  in  cutting  rooms  are  ^pleasant,  lo  jnanufacturing 
establishments  cutting  is  often  performed  in  a  separate  area  away  from  the  main  sewing 
*      «nd  presimg^opfiraxipr&r  .  ^  ; 

Training  and  Education -Most  workers  enter  the  cutting  room  ty  taking  jobs  aTas«ml)fers' 
(bundlers  or  fitters).  Patience  and  the  ability  to  match  colors  and  patterns  are  neceissary 
qualifications  for  these  jobs. 

Qualtficationi;-Good  eyesight  and  manual  dexterity^are  essential  for  most  production  jobs 
j  in  tbe  ^ppar^  intiustry:  ^        1        ^  '  •  ^  ' 

>  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Cutters  in  the  apparel  industry  can  expect  to  lose^very 
-  '  bttle  wor^:  time  k  result  of  strikes  or  other  work  stoppages  b^dse^the  Indus^  has  * 
had  many  years, of  peaceful  tabor  nwnagement  relations.  However,  workers  making  certain 
types  of  garments  may  have  layoffs  of  several  weeks  during  slack  seasons.  Generally,  such 
layoffs  occur  nxxe  often  in  plants  making  seasonal  garments.  In  many  plants,  the  available 
work  dMTing  slack  periods  is  divided  so  that  workers  can  be  assured  of  at  least  some  ^ 
iimingi. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OCCUPATIONS 


The  majority  of  the  administrative  positions  in  the  apparel  plant  are  in  the  production 
department.  The  production  manager  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  apparel  firms.  He 
is  responsible  for  estimating  production  costs,  scheduling  the  flow  of  work,  hiring  and 
training  workers,  controlling  quality,  and  supervising  the  overall  production  activities  of 
the  plant.  ^  * 

History  and  Future-Employment  for  administrators  in  the  apparel  industry  is  expected 
to  increase  moderately.  Demand  for  apparel  irTthe  years  ahead  is  expected  to  increase 
also.  Thk^w^lj  result  mainly  from  increasing  population  and  affluence. 

Work  Environment-Many  apparel  establishments,  especially  those  in  metropolitan  areas, 
are  housed  in  old  buildings  whose  surrourKlingT^and  facilities  may  frequently  leave  much 
'  to  be  desired.  Newly  constructed  plants  usually  have  ample  space,  good  lighting,  and  air 
conditioning.  Some  of  the  new  plants  have  cafeterias  9Pd  health  clinics  with  a  registered/^ 
nurse.  / 

Training  and  Education-^The  administrator  usually  begins  as  a  trainee.  A  college  education 
is  being  requir^  more  often  for  these  jobs. 

GMaltfications-The  administrator  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fabric^  and  a  keen 
sense  of  color.  He  should  also  be  acquainted  with  garment-making  techniques.^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Administrators  work.  ifTshops  that  have  union  contracts. 
These  cqntracts^  deal  with  such  subjects  as  wages,  hours  of  work,  vacation  and  holiday 
pay,  seniority,  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans.  ^  >  ^ 

^  -  ,  ,  ^  ^ 
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HOMEE^NOMIST 


Most  home  economists  teach  foods,  nutrition,  textiles,  clothing,  child  development,  family 
relations,  home  furnishings,  and/or  hortfef  management.  Other"  home  economists  write 
articles  and  textbooks,  do  independent  iVesearch,  make  speeches,  or  take  an  active  part 
in  professional  organizations.  Businesses  fmploying  home  economists  include  public  utility 
companies,  newspapers,  magazines,  .and?lfQOd  companies. 

1  -  .  *  .■ 

Home  economists  may  also  work  in  tist .  kitchens,  for  dress  patteftn  companies,  or  for 
•  the  government.  £  .  ' 

History  and  Future-  As  a  profession,  |lome  economics  is  about  sixty-five  years  old. 

W  number  of  job  opportunities  for  home  economists  is  expefcted  to  be  ample  throuoh 
the  mid  1980s.  '  « 

The  demand  for  home  economists  with  advanced  degrees  will  continue  to  exceed  the  supdIv 
for  some  time.  , 

Work  Environment  -Home  eronomists  in  all  areas  enjoy  pleasant  working  conditions. 

Most  home  ecoiiomists  work  between  thirty-five  and  forty  hours  a  week.  Management 
level  or  supervisory  jobs  can  require  more  hours  but  generally  with  greater  workday 
flexibilityr  Weekend  and  evening  work  sometimes  accompany  jobs  that' involve  public, 
speaking  or  demonstrations..  -  ~. 

Training  aTid  Education-A  bachtlor's  degree  ,  in  home  economics  ia  the  minimum  . 
educational  requirement;  CoHege  teaching  and  a  position  in  researchlnd^utrifon  require^ 
advance  degrees.  w  /        ^  ^  V  1^  ^  ^ 

Hi^  M:hool  students  should  prepare  for  college  \^ith  the  usu^l  bisic  aca^mic  curriciifum.**^ 

Qtjalif  ications-TheWieecononiist  needs  primarily  an  openness  to  change,' concern  about 
geopt^and  their  ■  need5>Bnd  an  ability  to  make  commitflients  and^  reaogniz&^and*^ 
appreciate  differences.  ' 

■      i  •  - 

"X^af^agw  Ind  DisadyantaQes-ln  the  past,  most  home  economists  have  been  women 
although  a  growing  number  of  men  are  entering  the  field,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
food  and  institution  administration,  family  relations  andiihild  development,  and  applied 
arts. 

*  . 
Horn*  economics  is  one  of  the  best  routes  to  high-paying  executive  positions:  To  th% 
average  worker  it  offers  good  pay  and  pther  important  satisfactions. 
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DIETITIAN 


A  dietitian  assures  the  proper  feeding  of  individuals  and  groups  by  planning  nutritional  > 
meals  for  hospitals,  institutions,  schools,  restaurants,  or  hotels.  He  or  she  also  purchases 
food  equipment  and  supplies,  supervises  chefs  and  other  food^  service  employees,  and 
prepares  various  kinds  of  educational  nutritional  materials. 

The  dietitian  works  with  people  and  for^people.  Whatever  task  she  or  he  performs  and 
wherever  she  works,  she  h  dedicated  to  maintaining  and  improving  health,  enhancing  the 
enjoyment  of  living,  prolonging  life,  and  even  helping  to  save  it. 

History  and  Future-ln  1920  there  were  only  a,  few  thousand  dietitians  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  in  hospitals. 

The  outlook  for  thosQ  entering  the  field,  today  is  exceptionally  promising  because  the 
demand  for  qualified  people-^4s  already  exceeded  the  supply.  * 

Work  Environrr^ent-Generally,  working  conditions  are  pleasant.  Dietitians  may  work  m 
offices,,  kitchens,  or  hospital  ropms.  Most  dietitians  work  a  forty  hour  week.  There  will 
be  some  weekends  and  irregular  hours. 


Training  afid  £ducati,on-A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  foods  and  nutrition  or 
institutional  manargement  is  necessary.  A  year  of  dietetic  internship,  which  provides 
pradfcal  e^xpe^ience,  is  recommended. 
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Qualificatiops-The .dietitian  must  be^able  to  get  along  with  all  kinds^f  people  and  rnyst 
have  good  business  sense  and  an  ability  to  handle  details.  She  .must  like  science  and  be 
able  to  make  foods  attractive  and  tasty. 

Advantages  and  Dijadvantages-The  hours  ,are  irregular.  Sometimes,  especialfy.  at  the  start 
of  ta  cpreer,  xyn^  may  dccastonat^y  4^ve4a-fee-^  dbfrty-on-week^nda^^^iags^ 

Financial  rewards  coriipdre  very  favorably  with  those*  of  other  professions. 

&/ery  day  brings  new  challenges,  new  excitements,  new  chances  to  serve.'  Dietetics  c^h  - 
be  a  lifelo^  outlgt  for^  talen^,  enthusiasm,  and  idealism.  * 


EXECUTIVE  HOU^KEEPER 

Executive  housekeepers  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  institutions  they  serve  clean  and 
attractive.  Each  facet,  of  the  work  must  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  competent  job  - 
descriptions  must  be  written  in  complete  detail.  The  executive  housekeeper  is  responsible 
to  management  for  screening  and  hiring  the  best  personnel  available.  If,  after  careful  training 
and  indoctrination,  employees  do  not  measure  up  to  acceptable  standards,  the  housekeeper 
must  be  responsible  *for  discharging  them.. 

The  executive  hous4ifeeper  does  much  of  the  i^urchasing  of  supplies  and  equipment  used 
by  housekeeping  personnel. 


History  and  Future-About  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  executive  housekeeper's 
^«^pation  became  a  distinct  career.  Since  then,  the  image  of  the  executive  housekeeper 
d  from  that  of  a  mature,  capable  woman  who  brought  experiences  from  her 
own  h<Jm^^  the  problems  of  the  hotel  or  hospital  housekeeping  department  to  that 
of  a  traine^^ business  person  who  has  experience  not  only  with  housekeeping  biit  also 
with  the  administration  of  an  iBXtensive  staff. 


Executive  housekeeping  is  a  relatively  new  career  in  management  and  one  that  is  still 
•growing.  »  .  . 

Work  Environment^-Execbtive  housekeepers  usually  work  a  forty  hour  week,  although  those 
employed  in  hotels  may  work  more.  Employment  tends  to  be  quite  stable. 

Training  and  Education-.The  majority  of  today's  housekeeper^^  are  hot  college  educated. 
The  young  person  who  plans  a  lifetime  career  as  an  executive  housekeeper  for  a  large 
hotel  or  hospital  is  advised  to  obtain  a  college  degree.  A  major  in  business  administration 
or  institutfonal  ^manag^ment^woylc^prc^df  helpful  baclgjroGnd 


Qi^lificatibns-The  executive'  hbusgReef^r^musT have  tsr^aiimy^o^  orgTnl^  his  own' 
activities  as  weH  as  thosp  :of  others.  He^or^she  sjiould  be  |bl|,to  supervise  worjcers,  teach^ 
the>n  the  /undarnentals  of  ;hqusekeeping^naly^e3)rpcedMr^apkJ«^  might; 
be  improved,  and  make  indetpehdent  decisions.'  -  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-One  of  the  greatest  advantages  is  the  good  living  conditions 
t^t  are  usually  afforded  the  executive  housekeeper.  Many  institutions  provide  laundry 
service,  meats,  and*  housing,  usually  a  comfortable  suite  or  apartment. 

Ot^ie^^jnefits  ipcJudc  two  to  four  weeks  of  paid  vacation  and  the  privilege  of  atten'dihg 
^n^ings  p*tineht  to  the  jpb,  with  the  opportunity  for  wide  and  increasing  contacts. 

Since  exfjcutive  housekeepers  already  hold  the  top  positions  in  their  field,  they  havp/few 
opporturiltiesfor  advancement.  Those  who  work  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions/may 
secure  similar  positions  in  larger  institutions  or  may  be  promoted  to  general  service  manager. 
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:  PRE  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


The  pre-schooi  teacher 'does'*  a  variety  of  things  ndt  required  of  the  elementary  school 
tedcher.  He  or  she  spends  tittle  tinle  at  a  desk  and  a  great  deal  of  time  actively  working 
and  playing  with  children,  guiding  them,  and  exploring  with  them.  The  teacher  leads  an 
active  life  that  requires  understanjiing,  ingenuity, ;jmagination,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

The  pre-schooi  teacher  must  confer  \vith  parents  frequently.  It  is  important  that  heivin  ^ 
the  parents*  confidence  and  cooperation.  When  the  parents  and  teachers  work  toge^er, 
they  can  better  understand  the  special  needs  of  the  children. 

History  and  Future-Pre-school  originated  in  England  in"  the  twentieth  century.  The  first 
was  designed  to  provide  assistance  for  the  poor,  but jrr  World  War  II  when  many  mothers 
of^small  children  went  to  vjprk  in  factories  and  offices,  the  pre-school  evidenced  fheir 
services  and  accommodations*. to  suit  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  were  located. 

The  need  fot  good  qualified  teachers  in  pre-school  continues  to  grow  as  more  and  more 
children  begin  their  school  experience^  long  before  entering  first  grade.  Jobs  are  available 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  nation.  /  ^ 

Work  Environment 'Hour^  of  work' vary.  The  pre-school  teacher  may  work  half  days  or 
full  days.  He  or  she  also  t}as  \o  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  beyond  classroom  hours 
either  studying,  conferring  with  parents,  or  planning  €?ach  day's  work.  Government  financed 
pre-school  programs  offer  teachers  in  both  rural  and^rban  areas  the  opportunity  to  work 
year-round  if  they  wish,  thereby  increasing  their  salaries  about  2P%. 

Trainirtli  and^  Education-High  school  students  vinter^eq  in  pre-S5hoo1  edtication  Will  fiffd^ 
^courses  in  social  studies,  Engtfeh,  and  art  helpful.    J  '      ^  * 


^'^^^^IbI^I^     oT^stat^  rK|uire  lour^  years  HlidlTige.'Some'^rrl^  highJscho^l 
education  apd  advance  or  special  preparation  in  child  development. 

QuaUfications-The  pre-school  teacher  must  be  in  good  health  and  have  a  pleasant 
^personality.       -  .     .        ^     ^  •  • 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  - An  experienced  pre-school  teacher  with  a  degree  in  child 
psychology  cin  advance  to  become  a  director  of  a  group  of  pre-schoots. 

•      *  i        ■  *  •  *  '  • 

The  pre-school  teacher  must  be  able/to^  ignore  a  certain  amount  of  noise  and  to  face 
«   minor  cris^^^h  working  day  without  a  loss  of  tempter  or  a  case  of  nerves. 
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CHILD^DAY^CARE  WORKER. 

\  The  major  responsibility  of  the  child  care  worker  is  to  provide  a  learning  environment 
for  the  children  he  supervises.  .       r  . 

Each  worker  is  rtwponsible  for  a  group  of  about  eight  children  ranging  in  age  from  three 
t9  five  years.  The  staff  is  concerned  with  developing  the  child's  self-confidence  ahd 
self-esteen^    •  *        \  \  ^ - ^    -  . 

The  workers  are  very  much  interested  in  cultivating  each  child's  imagination  ^nd  his 
problem-solving  . abilities.  "  ,         .  *      ^.  \^ 

, The  administrative^ staff  looks  after  the  practical^end -of  the  child  care  center,  such  as  \ 
finances,  trainyig  programs,  and  personnel  jnatiagement.  Usuilly  thp  administrative  staff 
and  the  group  leaders  work  together  to  decide  what  types  of  programs  need  to  be  - 
formulated  and  what  objectives  shouldJ>e  set^ 

History  and  Future-As  our  society  becomes  more  s^erviCe-minded,  it  is  anticipated  thW 
there  will  be  a  great  need  for  child  care  workers  of  all  kinds.  The  fact  that  government 
and  industry  are  paying  more  atterition  to  the  need  for-ilay  care  indicates  that  more  -  - 
people  will  be  needed  to  fill  positions  in  new  progf'^ms.  a 

.-r    *  Work  ^EnvironmentyWorking,  conctitiory  vary  widely.-  Some' commufllftes  have  been 
fortunate  enough  tp;  afford  hew  centers,  while  others  have  had  to  make  use  of  private 
^  V     homes  that  were  refiK^deled  for  day-c^re  purposes.  Some  industries  have  est3blished  ,day-c^re  . 
centers  for  i^mploy^'  chiWrep.  Jn  j^rder  to^mfgt  stat?  and  federal*  licensirJBTegBlatiofjs,;  : 
'^"W  >    all  xlayncare'^centers  must  be  clean,!  safe,  aixl  have  an  appropriate  staff.  * 
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Training  and^Education-A  high  school  education  is  the  minimtfm  requirement  for  a  day-care 
worker.  Some  centers  require  some-  fprm  of  on-the-job  training,  which^  include?  basic 
theories  of  child  development.  X  minimum. of  a  bachelor's  degree  is  necessary  for 
advancement  to  the  administrative '^level. . 

Qualifications-Patience  is  a  major '$erson3l  requirement*for  day-care  workers.  The  day-care 
worker  must  exhibit  concern  for  the  children  he  supervises.  Only  a  sincefe  interest  in" 
the  .development  ofvChildren  can  makp'a  day-care  program  successful. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-A  master's  degree  dr  doctorate  istielpful  for  Advancement 
to  an  administrative  .level. 


i 


EXTENSION  HOME  ECONOMIST  , 


The  extension  home  economist  assists  homemakers  in  the  county  in  improving  their  home 
managemeot,  the  nutritibnal  content  of  their  meals,  and  other  aspects  of^their  family 
living.  They  are  [Sponsible  for  keeping  themselves  well-informed  and  up-to-date  in  any 
area  relating  to  the  home  and  for  communicating  this  new  information,  to  the  women 
of  a  particular  county  or  groyp  Of  counties.  '  ^ 

History  and  Future-Officials  foresee  an  increased  need  for  extension  home  economists 
to  handle  programs  for  low-income  urban  areas  and  depressed  rural  communrties. 

Work  Environment-The  econorhist  travels  to  many  homes,  spends  a  number  of  evenings 
at  small  meetings,  and  works  with  various  groups.,  *  * 

Training  and  Education>-A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  is  required. 
Some  economists  eventually  teach  onWie  college  level,  and  a  master's  degree  is  n^ed 
for  this.  After  college  graduation,  prospective  agents  must  complete  an  in-service  training 
program.        '  _ 


Quatifications-The  ecorjomist  must  have  a  formal  background.  He  or  she  nrttiSt  enjoy 
\        working  with  people  and  be  able  to  teach.  He  must  also  he  patient  and  have  the  ability 
to  organize  group  projects.  ^  •    -  ^ 

^   ^  >^  Advantages  an^  Dtsadvantage$-The  eeonomft'tTSIfSa^aift  to  more^FCSponsible 

"^positions  within  the  county  or      reassjgnment Jo  a  differer^t  coun^.  Promotions  nriay 
also  be  on  a  financial  basis.  s 

;    -  ,  '  "  ^  ^  -t-  ;   •       '  .  .  •> 

.  The  work  itself  is  taxing,  both  physically  .and  mentally.,  .       ■  ^ 


^^^.^  ^  -c'  ^  -Sir  *s(r^ 
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.EXTENSION  YOUTH  AGENT 


The  extension  youth  agent  works. with  boys  and  gi/ls  inl4-|MJlubs  artd  other  organizations 
by  doing  projects  and  activities.  4-H,  a  national  program'of  3.25  million  ydung  people, 
•i$  concerned  with  an  individual's  fourfold  development-head,  heart,  hands,  health.  The 
youth  worker  and.  tfained  local  leaders  gufde  boys  and  girls  in  planning  and  conducting 
8  great  variety  of  educational  activities.  4-H  is  not  a  farm  organization,  for  about  half 
pf  tod4y  s  membfership  belongs  to  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  families.  The  4-H  program 
haslmjch  to  offer  town  and  cjty  youth  as  well  as' farm  youth;    /        "  ^ 

History  and  Future -tn.  1914  Jthe. extension  service  was  established  to  serve  people  living 
in  the  rural  areas  and  to  bring  up-to-date  scientific  information  to  themf 

»  • 

There  is  a  growing  trend  ffcr  extension  agents  who  specialize  in  working  with  youth. 

Work  Envfronment  -The  extension  agent  works  an  eighUiour  day,  although  his  hours  may 
be  irregular.  An  important  part  of  his  job  is  attending  meetings  or  giving  speeches.  Problems 
that  call  for  special  attention  and  research  involve  extra  time  and  effort. 

Training  and  Education^The  minimum  educational  requirement,  for  an  extension  agent 
1$  a  bachelor  s  degree  in  home  economics  or  some  other  closelyjelated  field.  Agenis  must 
^ntinually  participate  in  on-the-job  training  programs.  ,  - 

OualificatioDs -The  extension  agent  should  have  a  pleasing  personality^  drive,  leadership 
an<J>  administrative  talent,  and  common  sense.  The  f^-equent  personal  contact  with  the  public 
in  extensioif  work  calls  for  ^  strong  interest  in  and.  understanding  of  people, 

Advanrages  arid  Pisadvantages-  Extension  agents  are  relatively  well  paid.  They  also  receive 
federa^fmplijy^  benefits  such  ^spaid  vacations,  annual  sick  leave,  and  retirement^  health, 
and  lift  Insiiranpe  plafllSg  ^  .    ^-    .    :  -  - 

The  extension  agent's  pleasure  is  derived  from  working' with  many'jjfffeUnt  people,  the 
opportunities  to  apply  his  skills,  and  the  satisfaction  of  perfoi-ming  useful  services  to  a 
community  and  to  the  nation.  .  '  '  . 
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The  environmentalist  is  concerned  both  with  conditions  as  they  presently  exist  and  the 
preservation  and  n^aintenance  of  a  representative  amount  of  the  natural/environment.  The  ^  . 
federal,  state,  and  governmental  deman^  for  persons  With  the  relpired  qualifications  for. 
environmental  occupations  -gave  rise  to  increased  financial  support  to  institutions  interested 
in  training  persons  for  environmental  occupations,  \    ^  ^' 


ENVIRONMENTALIST* 


The  environmentalist  is  a  specialist  in  promoting  and  protecting  environmental  health.  He 
d^elops  methods  and  carries  out  procedures  for  the  control  of  the  factors  of  man's 
environment  that  affect  his  health,  safety,  and  well-being.  These  factors  are  food,  (Jrink, 
shelter,  water,  waste,  air,  disease-producing  germs,  rodents,  insects  and  other  vermin, 
chemicals,  and  other  external  and  internal  physical  conditions  of  man*s  life. 

History  and  Future-Records  of  attempts  to  control  the  environmental  factors  affecting 
health  go  back  thousands  of  years.  M6st  people  at  all  times  have  tried  to  control  those 
things  they  felt  were  a  threat  to  health,  but  it  has  orjly  been  in  recent  years  that  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  vital  natural  resources  has  become  general.  » 

Employment  opportunities  for  environmentalists  having  a  •  bachelor's  degree  in 
environmental  health  are  expected  to  be  very  good  through  the  1980's,  particularly  in 
private  Jndustry.  " 

WotK  Environment-Jobs  for  environmentalists  are  available  in  most  communities,  but  the 
majority  of  opportunities  are  concentrated  in  populous  areas.  There  are  also  opportunities- 
overseas  with  the  Peace  Corps,  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  other  organizations. 

Training  and  Education-A  bachelor's  degree  in  environmental  health  or  in  biological, 
physical,  or  chemical  science  is  necessary  for  all  ^ginning  environmentalists.  Preparation 
<for  entrance  into  environmental  health  work  should  begin  in  high  school  with  a 
college  preparatory  program  and  emphasis  on  both  science  and  social  studies  courses. 

Qualifications-'The  environmentalist  must  be  able  to  work  harmoniously  with  others.  He* 
must  'know  how  to  explain  tactfully  the  need  for  corrections  of  unsanitary  conditions 
and  to  secure  cooperation.  He  should  be  an  educator,  a  diplpmat,  and  an  arbitrator. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  environmentalist  in  some  departmjents  is  provided >vith 
an  automobile  and  a  gas  allowance.  Insurance  and  health  programs,  pension,, sick  leave, 
and  vacation  time  are  provided  for  the^flift^rpnmentalist. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  TECHNICIAN 

Environmental  health  technicians  assist  engineers,  scientists,  and  health  agencies  in 
promoting  a  healthy  environment  for  man.  They  gather  data  on,  inspect,  and  evaluate 
health  facilities  and  services  used  by  the  public.  Increasingly,  they  are  dealing  with  air 
^  pollution,  noise  pollution,  and^er  recently  recognized  hoards  to  environmental. health. 

Technici^is  employed  in  the  freld  of.  environmental  health  work  in  health  laboratories, 
water  treatment  plants,  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  performing  chemical  and  bacteriological 
analyses  on  samples  of  food,  water,  and  other  substances.  They  may  be  employed  as 
sanitary  inspectors  and  make  unannounced  visits  to  restaurants,  hotels,  and  cafeterias  to 
insyre  compliance  with  sanitation  laws  and  regulations.  They  may  work  for  food  processing 
companies,  enforcing  legel  standards  of  sanitation,  purity,  and  grading.  ^ 

History  and  Future-The  ruxure  should  bring  many  opportunities  for  environmental  health 
technicians.  Each  year  the  nation's  awareness  of  environmental  problems  increases,  creating 
the  demand  and  the  backing  for  technician  pareers  in  air  and  water  pollution,  noise  control,  ^ 
and  othpr  facets  of  protection  for  the  public  from  unhealthy  environmental  conditions. 

Work  Environment"The  conditions  under  which  technicians  work  vary,  depending  upon 
the  specialty  -within  environmental  health  they  choose.  Generally,  conditions  are  good. 

Training  and  Educ^ion-The  most  widely  accepted  educational  preparation  is  an  associate 
degree  or  completSpn  of  two  years  of  college,  including  twelve  semester  hours  in 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  p^us  a  year's  experience  as  an  environmental  health 
technician  trainee.^ 

Qualifications-The  applicant  interested  in  a  federal  government  position  in  the 
environmental  health  field  must  t^e  a  civil  service  examination  for  certification. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Technicians  who  go  on  to  the  baccalaureate  or  master's 
degree  may  advance  to  .become  water  treatment  operators,  research  technicians,  or 
supe.rvisors,of  grcJups  of  inspectors.  ^  * 
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SAFETY  ENGINEER 


Jhi  niajor  job  of  the  safety  engineer  is  to  prevent  loss  due  to  employee  injury  and  property 
damage.  Specifically,'  he  is  concerned  with  the  elimination  of  unsafe  practices  and 
conditions  in  industrial  plants,  mines,  commercial  establishments,  construction  pperatU)ns, 
^traffic^^and" places  of  public  assembly. 

The  safety  engineer  often  has  occasion  to  recommend  thai  certain  procedures  in  the 
establishment  be  changed  or  that  supplementary  safety  equipment  be  added  to  machinery- 
He  studies  accident  records  both  in  his  own  and  in  other  establishments  to  determine 
causes  of  accidents;  determining  the  causes  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  proposing  preventive 
measures.; Not  waiting  for  accidents  to  occur,  the  safety  engioeer  examines  specifications 
for  job  procedures,  machinery,  equipment,  and  structures  from  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
well  before  construction  or  installation.  He  is  concerned  with  the  education  and  training 
employees  not  only  in  safety  procedures  but  also  in  being  aware  of  hazards  at  all 
times.  . 

Some 'of  the  specific  activities  in  safety  engineering  are  inspecting -^buildings,  mechanipal 
equipment,  and  property;  investigating  and  reporting  specific  accidents;  checking  plants, 
specifications,  contracts,  and  purchase  orders  from  the  safety  viewpoint;  designing  improved 
plant  la(yout  or  other  changes  in  the  environment  to  control  hazards;  selecting  safeguards 
for  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  personal  protection;  and  analyzing  job  procedures 
from  the  safety  sandpoint. 

In  his  work  to  promote  safety  education  of  employees  and  the  pyblic,  the  safety  engineer 
may  set  up'  safety  rules,  check  to.  tee  that  ^ch  rules  are  followed,  organize  safety 
committees  or  counpils  to  maintain  interest  within  the  establishment,  and  secure  the 
•  cooperation  of*the  establishment's  management,  workers,  and  unions  that  may  be  involved. 
He  may  fgn  contests,  special  drives,  and  special  .campaigns  to  publicize  the  need  for  safety. 
He  may  set  up  WHIetin  board  displays  and  write  brochures  for  distribution. 

History  and  Future-Compared  with  other  bran(^es  of  engj^ring,  safety  engii^ng  is^. 
young,  and,  like  most  youngsters,  it  is  still  growing.  One  of  the  factors  leading  to  increased 
riemarxd  for  safety  engineers  is  the  constant  development  in  industry  of  new  production  ^ 
methods,  jiew  machinery,  and  new  materials.  Use  of  atomic  energy  may  call  for  radical 
departures' from  traditional  safety  methods  and  for  exceptional  imagination  in  reducing 
radiation  danger.  The  increasing  interest  of  labor  .unions  in  the  subject  of  safety  is  resulting 
in  new  legislation,  which  in  turn  will  require  industry  to  employ  more  safety' engineers 
to  advis#  on  proper  safety  measures. 

Work  ^Environment'  A  safety  enginee?  nrlay  spend^much  of  his  time  in  the  field,  as  much 
.  ^  seventy-five  percent  if  he"  is,  wbrl^ing  for  a  large  establishment.  As  ja  loss  prevention 
offifcer,  he  js  called  on  io  emergencies  at  any.pf  the  company's  plants,  even  though  each 
pfant  has  a  supervisor  directly  responsible  for'  safety.      v  vj 

The  greater  number  of  safety  engirjeers  work  in  the  highly  industrialized  sections  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  middle  1<^tlantic  states.  East  North'  Central  i6|tes,  and  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  South  and  West.  They  are  employed  in  industry,  construction, 
^iningjill^ufacturing,  transportation,  andj  distribution.        *  ' 
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Training  and  Education-  A  high  school  dipfoqia  is  a  must  to  qualify  for  a  safety  engineer. 
A  prospective  safety  engineer  should  take  courses  in  mathematics*  chemistry,  and  physics. 
He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  industrial  hygigqe,  physiology,  industrial  psychology,  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  plant  management/insurance,  and  yvorkmen's  compensation  laws. 

Qualifications-Mental  aJertness,  tact,  and  persuasiveness  a/e  important  for  success  in  the 
field  of  safety,  engineering. 


^Advantages  and  Disadvantaffes^-There  are\good  opportur/ities  for  advancement  in  the  field. 

^The  various  job  titles  held  by  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  show 
the  wide  variety 'of  occupations  in  business,  government,  and  industry  in  which  the  safety 
engineer  may  engage:  president,  vice-president,  genefal  manager,  chief  engineer,  district 
manager,  and  divisional  director. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENIST 


The  industrial  hygienist  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  possible  hazards.  He  must  know 
what  materials  are  being  used  and  how  they  affect  workers.  He  must  also  be  familiar 
with  manufacturing  processes  and  operations.  i 

The  hygienist  must  determine  whether  a  hazard  is  immediately  dangerous,  whether  it  may 
endanger  a  worker  s  health  only  after  long  exposure,  or  whether  it  is  well  under  control. 
To  do  this,  he  may  take  air  samples  to  ascertain  the  concentration  of  lead  or  fumes  in 
the  air,  or  he  may  run  blood  tests  to  see  if  a  worker  is  allergic  to  toxic  gas.  The  results 
of  these  tests  and' analyses  enable  him,  with  tfie  aid  of  th^  .safety  engineer,  to  design 
controls  tftat  will  eliminate  or  minimize' thesie,  dangers:  . 

History  and  Future- Industrial  hygiene  is  expected  to  grow;  the  need  for  capable  and 
qualified  personnel  is  great  antj  should  become  even  greater.  The  growing  concern  with 
air  and  water  pollution  will  undoubtedly  create,  many  opportunities  in  environmentat 
control,  of  which  industrial  hygiene  is  an  important  part. 

Woril  Environment-Industrial  hygienists  working  for  big  industries 3re  prirharily  concerned 
with \|e  immediate  environmental  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  plant.  This 
is  definitely  not  a  nine-to-five  job;  the.  industrial  hygienist,  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  setting  up  ar«d  maintaining  safe  and  healthy  working  conditions  and  practices. 

Training  and  Education-The  basic  qualification  for  an  industriaP hygienist  is  a  college  degree 
with  a  major  in  engineering  or  in  one  of  the  biological  or  physical  sciences. 

The  student  shoult^  select  high  school  courses  that  prepare  him  for  cBllege,  .including 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  mathematics. 

Qualrfications-'The  industrial  Kvgienist  should  have  a  genuine  interest  in  science  and  the 
ability  to  apply  knowledge  ia  a  practical  manner.  He  must  possess  a  keen. sense  of 
responsibility.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  work  well  with  people.  • 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  industrial  hygiejnist  may  have  to  work  long,  tedious 
hours  to  ^tain  solutions  to  presenting  problems.  Howler,  the  compensations  are  excellent. 
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BACTERIOLOGIST, 

Bacteriology  ir  a  specialized  branch~of  biology.  The  bacteriologist  studies  the  growth, 
structure,  development,  and  general  characteristics  of  bacteria,  viruses,  molds,  and  other 
organisms  of  microscopic  size.  ^       — .  .  ,  - 

The   bacteriologist   isolates  and   makef  cultures  of  significant  bacteria  or  other 
microorganisms,  controlling  such  factors  as  moisture,  temperature,  and  nutrition.  He 
identifies  microorganisms  and  observes  their  action  upon  the  living  tissue  of  plants,  higher 
animals,  other  microorganisms,  and  dead  organic  matter.  He  makes  chemical  ar^alyses  of  .* 
substances  ajch  as  acids,  alcol^ols,^^and  enzymes  prpduce^/by  bacterij,  'f  ' 

History  and  Ftrture-The  cooperation  of  thousands  of  scientists  studying  the  effeqts  of 
microorganisms  on  nutrition,  disease,  reproduction,  growth,  and  the  like  has  resulted  in 
the  vast  development  of  microbiology  in  this  century.  *  •« 

Bacteriology  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  life  science,  and  opportunities  are 
expected  to  be  excellent  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Scientific  advances  in  current  problems  and  ecology  have  created  new  and  exciting 
possibilities  for  bacteriologists  of  the  future. 

Work  Environment--The  bacteriologist's  working  space  is  extremely  clean,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  It  is  usually  a  laboratory,' where  he  may  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  assistants 
technicians,  and  students. 


Bacteriologists  ordinarily  work  a  standard  eight  hour  day  and  five  day  week.  They  might 
have  night  or  weekend  duties  in  certain  laboratories  that  operate  continually,  such  as  those 
in  hospitals  or  those  engaged  in  special  research  projects. 

graining  and.J.dticaiioiiai^iflh  school  students  interested  in  bacteriolpgy  should  take  all 
ftie  science  and  mathematics  courses  available  to  them,  beAin  their  language  training  early 
and  acquire  proficiency  in  the  laboratory.  A 

A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  microbiology  is  required.  A  Ph.D.  is  necessary  for 
those  who  wish,  to  get  ahead. 

Qualifjcations-Bacteriologists  should  be  curious,  patient,«lystematic,  and  have  an  aptitude 
for  science. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-A  bacteriologist  can  advance  to  the  position  of  project  chief 
and  direct  a  team  of  other  bacteriologists.  A  bacteriologist  can  also  advance  by  progressing 
from  strictly  technical  assignments  into  positions  in  which  he  interprets  bacteriological 

The  bacteriologist  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  dangers  from  bums,  cuts  from  glassware 
-  and  injuries  from  improperly  used- chemicals. 
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PEST  CONTROL  OPERATOR 

\ 

Pest  controllers  are  employed  to  mix  and  prepare  insecticides,  load  .trucks  wlth  aipplies, 
or  solicit  new  accounts  for  their  company.  Most  of  these  people,  howeveV,.  Ha^  had  training - 
and  experience  as  pest  controllers  and  are  qualified  to  do  insect  and  rodent  control  work  ^ 
in  case  of  emergency  or  during  rush  periods.  >       "  : 

While  the  controller  is  performing-  his  duties,  such  as  spraying,  during,  or  setting  out 
bait,  the  serviceman  looks  for  ways  in  which  the  customer  can  improve  pest  control.  If 
.       ,,/he,sees^uncoyfifed  fe^fu^se  p^ils,  poor.^dnainag^^^reas,  .or  broken  wallstlhrougtv  which  (jjpsts  - 
^  cflH  ^ent^r,  the  re^ponsiblfl^.iseifvipeman  points 'tbem  out  }t6  the  person  iff  charge.' 

History"  and  Future-As  scientists  and  physicians  gradually  learned  more  ab9ut  diseases 
-and  epidemics,  they  di^ov^r^d  the  causes.  Certain  insei:ts  and  animals  were  found  to  be 
major  carriers  of  disease.  Eventually,  laws  were  passed  in  all  communities  establishing 
standards  of  sanitation  to  control  the  spread  of  vermin.  Today,  departments  Of  health 
^nd  sanitation  enforce  such  laws  by  inspection  and  advise  the  community  of  the  danger 
of  unsanitary  conditions.  - 

Because  pest  control  operators  are  an  important  part  of  the  continuing  program  of  public 
health  and  sanitation  in  all  communities,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  pest  control 
services  and  for  qualified  pest  control  personnel. 

Work  Environment-The  average  workweek  is  forty,  to  forty-four  hours  over  a  five  day 
period.  Some  men  do  Saturday  or  Sunday  work  or  are  on  call  on  these  days-for  emergencies.  ^ 

Employees  who  have  been  with  a  company  for  at  least  two  years  usually  get  a  two  week 
vacation.  Many  companies  schedule  vacations  to  take  place  during  the>inter  or  fall  because  ^ 
insects,  birds,  and  rodents  are  most  active  in  spring  and  summer. 

Training  and  Educatlon-A  ^hjgh  gchool  education  is  preferred  _^y  most  employers. 
Experjence  or  demonstrated  ability  in  previous  jobs  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  high 
,^   school  diploma.  Helpful  courses  include  chemistry,  English,  and  mathematics.  Many  pest 
control  companies  now  seek  college  graduates  with  degrees  in  entomology.  *  ^ 

Qualifications-The  pest  controller  should  be  friendly  and  cpurteous  at  all  times.  Because^ 
'    the  results  of  his  work  are  not  always  immediately  apparent  to  the  customer,  the  sen/iceman 
should  be  able  "to  explain  his  company  *s  full  pest  control  program. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Some  chemicals  can  be  hannful  if  inhaled  or  brought  into 
contact  with  the  skin.  Pests  and  rodents  are  neither  attractive  nor  pleasant,  and  the 
sen/iceman  may  have  to  explore  dirty,  dusty  places  in  seeking  out  nests  and  breeding 
areas.  ,    i  •  «      •  .    ■  .  , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  controllers  work  independently,  without^upervision.  They  deal 
with  many  people  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  variety  of  pest  pmblems  add  interest  to 
their  work.  The  knowledge  that  their  efforts  contribute  to  health  and  property  protection 
and  to  their  customers'  peace  of  mind  brings  considerable  satisfaction.  > 
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PARK  AND  RECREATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT  TECHNICIAN 


The  park,^d^re^reational  technicicm  supervises  outdoor  fecreatio^al-services  and  facilities 
in  public  or  private  parks,  forests,  Vangelands,  mountains.  ,d^rt  areas,  and  seashores.  He 
also  protects  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

The  technician  in  a  park  would  have  charge  of  jhe  day-to-day  operations  of  maintaining 
the  area.  He  would  make  landscape  plantings,  maintain  groundsJana^irect  people  to  various 
3teas  ot  iftt^rest  in  the  park.  -   -  *  ^ 

Thg  technician  working  at  a  ski  resort  or  public  golf  course  would  be  responsible  fqr 
plantings  |o^.  landscape  the  area  and  turf.  He  would  work  with  landscape  architects  in 
the  planning  of  site  development  so  he  would  know  the  needed  maintenance. 

History  and  Future-The  national  park  system  had  its  beginning  in  1872,  when  President 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  s^igned  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Yellowstone  region  as  a  "public 
,park  or  pleasuring  ground."  This  was  the  first  national  park  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
years  that  followed  many  other  areas  were  set  aside  for  public  enjoyment.  The  National 
Park  Service  was  established  in  1916  to  manage  the  various  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  historic  sites. 

'At  present  there  are  more  opportunities  than  people  to  fill  them  in  jjoth  permanent  and 
summer  jobs.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  recreation  business  will  lead  to  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  need  for  personnel  to  'hanage  and  maintain  facilities.  Spending  for  recreational 
pursuits  has  increased  much  faster  than  the  population.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  million 
jobs  will  be  available  in  the  field  of  recreation  by  1980. 

Work  Environment'-The  park  and  recreational  land  technician  works  outdoors.  He  must 
love  the  outdoors  because  he  will  have  to  work  under  all  kinds  of  extreme  weather 
conditions.  Although  he  usually  wo?ks  a  forty  hour  week,  his  hburs  are  often  irregular 
during  major  tourist  seasons. 

Training  and  Education^The  higli  school  student  should  prepare  himself  for  a  two  year 
technical  college  by  taking  courses  in  mathematics,  earth  science,  biology,  chemistry 
ecology,  and  English. 

QuaHfications--The  technician  nr/ust  be  able  to  meet  and  talk  with  all  types  of  people, 
work  with  management,  direct  employees,  and  often  assume  the  role  of  both  an  employee 
and  an  employer.  Above  all,  he  must  enjoy  working  outdoors. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  technician  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  pSblic.  He 
must  remain  calm  in  times  of  t:risis,  since  there  may  be  times  when  peopte's  lives  depend 
on  4ws^esourcefulness  and  flexibility  during  moments  of  great  stress. 

However,  toving  the  outdoors  and  playing  a  major  part  in  conserving,  maintaining,  and 
enlarging  our  natural  resources  bring  a  satisfaction  m\  found  in  other  kinds  of  work. 
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PARK  NATURALIST' 


Park  naturalists  perform  scientific  and  professional  work  in  connection  with  the  natural 
^  history  and  conservation  programs  of  national,  state,  and  municipal  park  anc|  conservation 

services.  They  are  responsible  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  areas  to  which  they  are  assigned 

and  the  education  of  the  people  using  or  otherwise  concerned  with  these  natural  facilities, 
^"^or  the  -most  part,  their  work  .is,  Qoncerned  with  the  study^^r^searcb,.  management,  and- 

protection  of  the  natural  features  of  tbeir  areas.-  x.-.  ^ 

Naturalists  preserve  scientific  specimens  and  records,  plan  and  prepare  museum  exhibits, 
advise  on  methods  of  preserving  natural  history  features,  .operate  museums  and  information 
centers,  conduct  guided  field  trips,  and  prepare  and  give  illus{(ated  and  non-ijlustrated 
taJks  in  national  and  state  packs  and  in  nearby  communities.  They  may  take  pictured 
either  on  slides  or  movie  film  to  illustrate  their  talks. 

History  and  Future-  This  field  is  a  small  and  specialized  one.  Most  vacancies  occur  because 
of  retirements  and  deaths  of  present  employees.  Promotions  of  qualifieid  aids  and  other 
workers  fill  the  vacancies. 

Work  Environment-The  park^naturalist  spends  most  of  his  time  out-of-doors^  often  walking 
and  talking  to  groups  he  is  conducting  on  tours.  At  other  times,  he  works  at  his  desk 
preparing  talks,  explaining  the  area  and  jts  wildlife  and  plants  to  visitors,  writing  articles 
for  magazines. or  newspapers,  and  compiling  records.' 

The  work  is  not  considered  seasonal.  The  extra  work  of  the  busy  season  is  carried  on 
by  part-time  workers.  The  park  naturalist  in  one  of  the  st&te  or  national  parks  may  be 
•  stationed  far  from  his  home.  % 

Traiijing  and  Education-The  high  school  student  interested ^ii  becoming  a  park  naturalist 
shoi/d  take  courses  in  biology,  botany,  zoology,  and  earth  science.  After  hi^  school  a 
bachelor  s  degree  should  include  major  study  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  ecology  (the 
--^udV4PQ#  ^wikliFplan.L..j^^  natural  sta|e)^  ^atural  history,  forestry 

conservation,  and  park  management  with  at  least  twenty-f6ur  hours  in  botaciy,  ecology, 
or.  zoology.  ^- 

Qualifications-  The  park  naturalist  should  have  patience,  tact,  poise,  a  sincere  love  of  the 
out-of-doors,  interest  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife,  and  the  desire  to  teach  others  about 
it.  He  must  be  reliable,  industrious,,  responsible,  emotionally  stable,  alert,  imaginative,  and 
have  a  desire  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  nature.  The  aptitude  to  develop  a  pleasant 
but  firm  attitude  in  enforcing  rules  for  the  protection  of  wildlife  is  also  necessary. 

/  \  f 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  usual  fringe  benefits  availabfe  to  all  civil  service 

employees  a|:^ly  to  the  park  naturalist  These^include  retirement  ^benefits,  hospitalization, 

vacation  time,  and  sick  leave.^ 

The  work  is  not  considered  hazardous  and  is  varierfiand  interesting  to  the  qualified  person. 
^Mucji^f  ^tlje^p^ack  n^ura[ist's^workjnvolve%  with  pe9ple,  including  professional 

foresters,  residents,'  tourists'^  an^B  seasdRaf^ployeeS  whbm*^  pe  supervises^ 


URBAN  AND  REGIONAL 

PLANNER  ^ 

Until  th^  1960's,  most  planners  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  physical  growth  of 
the  cities.  This  is  still  ari  important  part  of  the  work  of  many  planners.  They  are  interested 
in  a  comprehensive  plJn  that  will  b^e  a  guideline  for  the  future  growth  and  physical 

*  J^^eloP'Tiept  of^  a  city^  Such  ^sej)fj^the  l^nd^  whether  it^tje 

tesidential,  industrial- or  commercial  areasT^open-lpace*  or''  recreation,"'as  well,  as  *the 

•  ,  distribution  of  public  facilities  such  as  roads,  transit,  schools,  and  parks. 

The  main  concern  is  for  unifying  the  social,  economic,  and  physical  developmejnt  of  the 
community  and  its  environs  in  a  way^  that  will  satisfy  the  citizens'  ♦^tjlgctives. 

History  and  Futuje-ln  the  United  States  planning  has  progressed  slowly  from^he  idea 
of  "the  city  beautiful"  to  "the  city  practical."  Artists  and  \Dther  public-Spirited  citizens, 
have  sponsored  small  projects  to  beautify  the  ugliness  of  city  life. 

The  prospects  in  .the  field  of  planning  are  excellent.  Job  opportunities  are  being  created 
as  a  result  of  new  federal  and  state  legislation  to  improve  our  physical,  social;  and  economic 
envirofiment.  '  .  '  '  . 

Work  Environment-Planners  work  with  metropolitan  areas,  states,  or  an  entire  nation. 
When  they  work  with  larger  areas,  they  are  typically  concerned  With  broader  issues  such' 
as  the  development  of  a  state  s  ecpnomy,  use  and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
innprovement  in  health^  care^  and  in*  education.  * 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  student  should  prepare  for  a  program  leading  to 
a  liberal  arts  de^rfie  in- a  fiel^  related  to  planning,  such  as  political  science,  geography, 
or  architecture,  arfd  then  study  two  or  three  years  at  the  graduate  level  in  a  specialized 
xhodi  to  ,earn  a  master's  degree  in  planning.  It  is  possible  to  get  started  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  planning,  but  work  at  thp  graduate  level  i^  recommended.  For  specialized  teaching 
>gr;research  ^^ad^^  doctp/^  >.       >    .  X       ^     ^>  ^  \ 

Qualifications-The  most  important  qualities  of  a  good  planner  are  a  capacity  to^ahalyze 
difficult  problerr)s  and  to  come  up  with  injaginative.ways  of  meeting  them,  acommitmeat 
to  social  and  environmental  change  that  will  offer  full  and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
Americans  apd/wipe  out  the  grim  heritage  of  poverty  and  racial  injustice,  and  a  desire 
to  work  with  people  and  to  help  them  in  developing  'their  preferred  solutions  to  the  ' 
problems  that /most  concern  them.  ; 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Planning  is  a  ydung  profession  and  the  need  forxjualified 
planners  is  great.  Planning  is  a  respected  and  important  profession.  The  planner  wor4<s 
with  the  leading  citizens  of  his  community.  When  his  plans*  are  accepted,  he  finds  his, 
job  extremely  gratifying.  *      .  ^  ^ 

Sometimes  'there  are  limrtatiofis  to  what^a  planner  carndo.  He  may  have  to  modify  his 
f  plansjto  satisfy^  v^^^^^  tqo^  he  mus)^  patient;  mlPCne  instances,      must  " 

wait  many  srep^^  ,  / 


T  *  1 


TREE  EXPERT 


The  main  job  of  the  tree  expert  is  f)runThg' or  trimming  trees.  Starting  at  the  top  of  • 
the  tree,  he  works  his  way  down,  removing  dead  and  diseased  or  weak  branches  with 
a  saw  or  a  pole  pruner.  One  kind  of  pruniqg  is*  line  clearing  in  which  the  tree  expert" 
temoves  branches  that  might  rub  ag^nst  telephone  or  electric  lines.  Another  kind  of  pruning 
■Is^haplQg,  Ijefe^jhe  expert  prunes  certain  br^nches^^^^  give 'he  tree  a  more  pleasing  shape. 

After  trimming,  the  tree  expert  brushes  the  cuts  with  a  wound-healing  paint  that  prevents 
insects  from  -attacking  the  tree  at  the  expose^!  area.  He  carries  his  paint  and  brush  in 
a  can  hung  dn*'hls  belt.  The.  expert  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  possible  wounds,  and 
he  paints  all  those  bigger  than  the  size  of  a  dime. 

Another  important  pb  of  the  tree  expert  is  filling  cavities  or  holes  in  trees.  This  retards 
decay  and  strengthens  thfe  tree,  possibly  saving  it  fro^n  premature  ^death. 

idistory  and'  Future-As  .both  governmental  Agencies  and  individuals  seek  to  improve  the 
environment  in  our  cities  and  suburban  areas  and  to  conserve  natural  •resources,  the  need 
for  tree  experts  multiplies.  '      '  * 

There  ista  growing  dentand  for  well-trained  tree  workers,  and  many  tre^  service  companies 
are  actively^" recruiting  qualified  young  people.  This  means  good  opportunities  for  those 
with  the  a^essary  interest  ;to  learn  the^trade. 

Work  Environment-Most  of  th^  tree  expert's  work  Is  done  dut-of-doors.  When  the  weather 
is  bad,  he  usually  cleans  and  repairs  the  equipment  he  uses.  The  work  is  done  year  round, 
even  in  winter.  •  ,  /' 

Training  ^nd  Education-Students  planning  to  enter  the  field  of  working  with  trees  should 
take  high  school  courses  in  biology;  botany^  chemistry,  matherpatics,  [lomculture,  and 
^riculti^riQ.  .  \    .  .        '  ^  ^        \.        '    '  "  ^  ..''jL.^J^lZ.r^.^.^J^^ 

Qualifications-  The  tree  explrt  must-  have  good  health  and  considerable  physical  strength. 
He  must  be  able  to  climb  trees  and  h^tidle  heavy  tools.  He  also  needs  a  good  sense  "of 
^balanpe  and  steady  nerves,rfoi'  he j^ften  has  to  wor.k  high  above  the  ground.  He  should 
h^e  mechaqicaj  aptitude,  for  he  wilj  be  operating  saws,  granes;  and  other  power  equipment. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  tree  worker  constantly  runs  the  risk  of  injury  as  a 
result  of  a  fall  from  a  tree  or  frdm  working*  with  pQwer  and  handtools.  Proper  safety 
measures,  of  course,  mitiimize^these  hazards. 

Tree  experts  are  covered  by  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the  various  spates  and 
enjoy  a  number  of  other  fringe  benefits,*  depending  on  the  size  of  their  companies. 


RANGE-  MANAQ£R 


-The  range  manager  oversees  the  use  of  the  grazing  land.  He  must  select  the  best  type 
of  grasS  for  grazing  purposes, and  see  that  the  Jand  is  properly  seeded  and  conserved. 
He  determines  the  number  of  livestock  permjssible  for  grazing  so  that  areas  are  not 
overburdened  or  depleted,  and  he  ensures  the  observartce  of  regulations  by  lease  holders.^ 

The  range  manager  must  be  Rndwledg^bte  i^  the  use^of^  insecticides,  in  disease  conirbC' 
in  the  use  of  firefighting  techniques,  and  in  soil  reclamation  ^science. 

The  range  manager  keeps  records,  makes  reports,  researches  problems  affecting  his  area, 
and  provides  technical  assistance  to  holders  of  privatelvl  owned  grazing  lands. 

History  and  Future-Employment  opportunities  are  expected  to  bp  good  fpr/ange  managers 
throughout  the  next  decade.  Growing  numbers  will  be  needed  to  aid  expansion 
-.of  the  range-facilities  and  to  extend  much  n^ded  technical  assistance  5j/erT;ierging  nations 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  ^  / 

■  .         •       •  '  / 

Work  Environment-Depehding  upon  the  area  in  which  one  workjr/^conditions  vary  greatly.  ^ 
Those  invorved  in  teaching  range  management'  foHow  regyl^r  university  and  colJege 
schedules  and  work  in  ptjeasant  sun-oundings.  Those  who  go  in^t6  public  or  private  rangeland 
management  should  exp^  to' work  ^out-of-doors  almost  cor>tinud(ly,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  Since  the  acreage  involved  is  always  large,. it  often  necessary  to  spend  time 
away  from^the  home  base  and  to  work  in  isolated  ar/as  far  fr6m  contact  with  other 
people  or  recreational  facilities.  -    /  \^ 

Training  and  Education- 1 ndividuals^  interested  in  beqbming  range  managers- should  hold 
^a  bachelors  degree  in  range  management  pr  in  a  re/ated  field  such  as  soil  conservation 
or'agronomy.  Preparatory  courses  in  ^igh  school  should  include  chemistry,  mathematics, 
EngHsh,  and  ^physics.  / 

QualificationS'-The  applicant  should  be  m  good. physical  condition,  able  to  talk  to  people,' 
and  to  write  both  speeches  and  reports. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  work  is  often  lonely  and  arduous,  requiring  both 
discipline  and  maturity.  It  provides  the  interested  individual  with  great  freedom  of 
^operation,  a  decision-making  role,  and  an  enormous  sense  of  accomplishment. 
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RECREATION  WORKER 


Recreation  workers  help  people  to  enjoy  .and  use  their  leisure  ^ime  constructively  by 
organizing  injdfviduaLand  group  activitefe  and  by  administering  fJhysical,  social,  and  cultural 
programs  for  all  age  groups  at  camps,  playgrounds,  community  centers,  and  hospi^s.  They 
also  operate '  recreational  facilities  and  study  the  recreation  needs  of  individuals  and 

communitjes.       .    ^  '  •  ^   ^ 

.  ^  ^       •  -    ^  --^  ^^^^  ^  *  ^ 

History  artti  Future/Employment  of  recreation  workers  is  expected  to  incffease  very  rapidly. 
Several  thousand  recreation  workers  will  be  needed  annually.  In  recent  years  the  number 
of  college  graduates  .having  a  major  in  recreation  4ias  fallen  far  short  of  the  demand  for 
recreation  workers.  ^ 

Work  Environment -The  average  workweek  for  recreation  workers  is  forty  hours  although 
some  work  fifty  fTours  per'  week. A  person- entering  the  recreation' field  should  expect 
some  night. work  and  irregular  hours. 

Training  and  Educatton -Most  employers  in  the  recreation  field  prefer  persons  who  havfe 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  major  in  recreation,  social 'science,  or  physical  educatipn. 

Persons  .interested  in  becoming  recreation  workers  should  take  courses  iri*philosophy,  the 
humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  the  arts.  .    *      .  ^ 

Qualifications-- Good  health,  emotional  maturity,  and  a  warm  personality  are  essential 
qualities  for  recreation  workers. 

'  Advantages  and,  Disadvantages-  Opportunities  for  advancement  to  administrative  positions 
otten-  are  limited  foP  persons  who  have  no  graduate  training.  *  ,  ' 

"Most^^Hiblic  and  private  recreation  agencies  provide  frort)  two  to  four  weeks  vacation  and 
other'  frmbe^enefits,  such  a^s  sick  leave  and.  hospital  insurance.  #         ,  \ 


1,»         •  ^ 


Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  scope  of  the  hOTwenrties  encompasses  those  studies  and  activities  concerpw  with  the 
social,  .moral,  and  aesthetic  valued  of  a  culture.  The  fine  arts,  as  opposejPto  the  applied 
arts,  are  concerned  primarily  with^sthetic  expression.  The. arts  strive4o  function ^as  a 
vehicle  for  varied  and  profound  expressions  of  thoughts  and  feelings  and  t0  serve  the 
developnrient  of  man's  highest  technical  skilh.      /  ' 
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FINE  ARTISTS 

"^The  fine  artist  may-^ecialize  in  painting,^sculpture,  photographic  art,  or  graphic  art. 

The  painter  specializjfes  in  certain  types  of  subject  painting,  such  as  still  life,  landscapes, 
seascapes,  or  portraits.  He  may  make  preliminary  sketches  of  the  scene  he  intends  to 
paint  and  return  to  his  studio  to  finish  it,  or  he  may  paint  on  the  spot. 

i         ,  •  ■»  ^  /  ^ 

The  scuiptor  may  work  with  clay,  shaping  a  model  which  is  used  for  reproducing  the 
object  in  bronze  or  concrete.  Some  carve,  objects  from  stone,  wood,  or  concrete  using 
chills,  lifemmers,  and  otfier  hand  tools.  .  . 

yaphic  artist  is  concerned  with  making  wood  and  steel  engravings  and  wood  blocks. 

^HiS^l^Land  Future-Since  the  dawn  of  ^ivHization,  man  has  gainfed  pleasure  by  expressing 
itiimsem through  painting,  drawing,^  architecture,  and  sculpture.  In  many  instances  these 
have  ba^n  tl^  only  source  from  which  archeologists  and  historians  have  learned  of  the 
'   history  of^an^ent  civilization.  ^ 

The  emplo,yment  outlook  for.  good  fine  artists  is  expecteSli  to  be 'moderately  good 
throughcjut  ^the  next  decade. 

'    '  ^  *  /  •    .       '    *  '  • 

;  America  is  undergoing  a  surging  interest  in  art.  Landscape,  seascape,  or  portrait  artists 
with  exceptional  talent  should  be  successful  in  selling  their  paintings.  ^U'^^^ 

'^''^fljorKr^rf^fron  fin,e  jartist,  y^ually  sets  his  own  working  hours.  He  may  do  his 

painting  during  the  day,  night,  or  on  a 'weekendr.  -  -  ^ 

The  artist  may  paint  or  sculpture  only  what  he  desires  rand  then  exhibit  and  setl  his  work 
at  art  galleries  or  othqr  private  showings.  Some  artists  *teacf>  in  professional  art  schools 
or  in  college  or  university  art  departments.  »         ;  • 

*  .     *  « 

Training  and  'Education-High  school  courses  in  social  stydies,  science,  and  foreign  languages 
could,, ^  helpful  in  developing  a  cultural  background  necessary,  for  seribus  art. 

Many  established  artists  agree  that  a  strong,  broady^ducationai background  is  helpful.  Some 
'feel  an  art  training  program  with  several  coursfes  in  psychology  is\  helpful,  since  a^^ists 
paint  people,  express  ideas,  and  depict  huma||^emotiqns. 

QualificationS'-Artists  should  be  patient,  persevering,  and*  ambi^tious.  They  sTiould  have^a 
fine  sense  of  color,  depth  perception,  5nd  balance.  G6pd  eye-hand  coordination  and  finger' 
dexterity  are  necessacy.  r  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Fine  artists  may  earn  from  barely  enough  to  pay  for  their^ 
materials  to  thousand^  of  ^dollars  for  each  of  their  works.  While  a  f^W  artists  support 
themselyes  solely  by  their  art  work,  most  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  their  incomes. 
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COMMERCIAL  ARTISTS"  " 

f  N        ^  ^ 

'  * 

The  commercial  art  fielb  is  so  broad  that  newcomers  are  advised  to  specialize  in  a  particular 

.  branch.  ^'^•v.., 

Advertisini)  artists  are  probably  the  best  known  workers  in  commercial  art.  Artists  erfiployed 
by  an  advertising  agency  or  an  art  studio  work  on  television  commercials,  as  well  as  such 
printed  materials  as  booklets,  folders,  displays,  packages,  and  labels. 

The  illustrator  usually  has  a  particular  style  that  lends  itself  to  some  specific  form  or 
Illustration.  He  may  be  best  at  black  anjd  white  or  full-color  drawings  for  short  stories 
and  articles,  or  his  style  may  be  best  suited  for  illustrations  for  books,  advertising,  or 
fashion  publications. 

Fashion  illustrators  create  pictures  of  clothes  ^nd  accessories  to  go  with  the  printed  words. 

Graphic  designers  create  layouts  for  the  printed  page  for  advertisements,  magazines,  books, 
and  brochures.  They  select  specific  art  or  photographs,  do  hand  lettering,  choose  typefaces,' 
and  arrange  the  materials  to  attract  the  eye. 

History  and  Future-One  of  the  first  things  early  man  did  was  teach  himself  to  draw. 
After  he  had  satisfied  the  basic  need  for  food  and  shelter,  he  became  aware  of  a  desire 
for  something  more-the  communication  of  Jiis  ideas  to  those  around  him. 

Thus,  the  artist  was  bom.  Through  th6  centuries  before  the  development  of  wiring,  man 
|?P''esaed  himself  by  jJra^^  on  the^walls^pf  pves^on  stones,  and  even  on  tree 'bark. 
This  need  to  tell  others  of  his  joys  and  fears, was  very  strong."^   . 

In  our  age  of  mass  communication,  we  continue  to  call  uRon  the  artist  to  help  us  express 
our  ideas,  but  his  work  hgs  become  considerably  more  refined  and  sophisticated.  Today 
the  artist  is  a  specialist." 

The  jot)  trend  for  commercial  artists  during  the  next  decade  appears  good.  Job  opportunities 
will  vary,  of  coursepdfepending  on  the  grea  of  spec^alizatioa. 

Work  Environment-Artists  usually  work  thirty-five  to  forty  hours  a  week.  When  they  are 
^under^'-pressure  to  meet  a  deadline,  they  work,  longer.  The  artist  may  work  alone  or  in 
a  rdonfiful  of  artists,  and  his  working  area  or  studio  is  generalty-well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Most  of  the  work  is^  done  at  a  drawing  board. 

Training  and  Education-The  prospective  artist  should  attend  an  art  school  or  institutp 
that  specializes  in  teaching  commercial  or  applied  arts.  Entrance  to  the  school  usually 
requires  graduation  from  high  school,  where  jnath,  science,  literature,  and  history  should 
be  included  in  the  artist's  curriculum  to  provide  the  necessary  background.  ' 

(3uatificationS"The  artist  must  have  good  judgment  concerning  color  and  line  ftarmony, 
a'  keeri  sense  of  beauty,  design,  and  form,  and  manual  de)tterity.  The  ability  to  fptlow 
instructions  carefully  and  to  have  work  ready  at  the  time  specified  by  the  customer  is 
also  very  important.  •  • 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  field  of  art  car^be  extremely  rewarding  for  the  creative 
person.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  play  with  ideas,  to  keep  finding  new  ways  to  solve 
problems,  and  to  ^njoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  ideas  take  shape  and  de^itelop. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  the  artist  must  contend  with  is  the  rush  period!  At  times  there 
will  be  deadlines  to  meet,  and  the  artist  will  have  to  work  overtime  and  ander  pressure. 

Women  usually  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  careers  that  can 
be  carried  on  at  home  after  marriage  if  they  wish.  /'  ^  • 
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ARTIST'S  MODEL  . 

The^work  of-tiie  artist's  model  h  to  pose  for  an  individual  artist  or  for  a , class  of  art 
students^  In  posing  he  or  she  must  stand,  or  sjt  in  one  position  for  several  houcs  at  a 
time.  Permission  to  relax  is  given  once  during  each  hour.  Often  the  model  must  pose 
on  a  platform  under  hot  and  bright  lights  and  sometimes  wear  little  or  no  clotKing.  One^ 
job  may  last  a  day,  another  for  §pveral  weeks. 

History  and  Future-Ever  since  there  have  been  Ehtists,  there  have  been  models  who  posed 
for  them,  l-n  earlier  times,  many  of  these  modelsywere  paid  to  do  so,  but  were,  in  fact, 
the  wives  or  sweethearts  of  the  artists.  \ 

There  will  always  be,?  need  for  well-qualified  artist's  models;  there  are  probably  entry 
positions  for  more  than  500  each  year.  Since  at  least  ten  times  that  number  try  to  become 
models  each  year,  chances  for  success  are  only  about  one  in  ten. 

Work  Environment-The  artist's  model  usually  works  indoors  in  a  loft,  a  studio,  or  a 
classroom.  These  rooms  may  be  large  and  drafty  with  high  ceilings  and  inadequate  heating' 
0/  cooling  facilities.  The  more  modern  art  schools,  however,  will  be  well  heated,  well 
ventilated,  and  well  lighted.  The  model  may  wear  ordinary  street  clothing,  an  exotic 
jcostume.^^r  pose  in  the  nude.       ^  -  . 

Train trtg  and  Educatioh-There  are  no  standard  educational  requirements  for  models,  but 
rnost  employers  prefer  a  high  school  graduate, 

Quatifications-'The  artist's  model  must  be  able  to  sit  or  stand  in  one  position  in  front 
of  one  6r  many  artists  for  long  periods  of  time.  Therefore,  physical  stamina,  is  very 
importanj. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-There  is  no  usual  line  of  advancement  in  the^  mbdeling 
professfon.  It  .is  a  rarity,  indeed,  for  the  artist's  model  to  advance  to  a  higher  piosjtion. 
However,  the  better  art  schools  and  the  rpore  successfuLartists  pay  higher  hourly  wages 
to  an  experienced  model.  '  ^  ^ 

There  are  limrted  employment  possibilities  for  men  in  the  modeling  field.  Many  men  model 
occasionally  in  order  to  supplement  an  income  which  is  obtained  from  another  source. 
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TgCHNfCAL  WRITER 


The  technical  writer  understands  the  language  of  the  scientist  or  technician  and  has  the 
ability  to  interpret  it  clearly  and  .accurately  for  intifested 'readers  who  are  not  scientists 
or  technicians.  * 

The  technical  writer  prepares  service  manuals  or  handbooks,  sales  literature,  research 
prop^osals  and  reports,  contract  specifications,  and  research  abstracts.  He,  also  writes 
publicity  releases,  catalogs,  and  brochures. 

The  technical  writer  must  know  his  subject  before  he  can  prepare  the  material.  He  begins 
by  learning  as  much  as  he  can  about  the  subject.  Hfe  studies  reports,  journals,  notes, 
engineering  drawings,  and  any  other  material  which  is  available.  He  consults  with  draftsmen, 
engineers,  scientists,  technicians,  production  supervisors,  and  other  workers  who  may  be 
familiar  with  the  product  or  process  about  which  he  is  going-  to  write. 

After  he  has  gathered  and  organized  the  information  he  needs,  he  prepares  a  first  draft. 
He  may  ask  representatives  of  the  group  for  whom  the  document  is  being  written  to 
read  the  initial  draft. 

may  prepare  or  rewrite  several  drafts  of  the  manuscript,  depending  upon  the  com0lexity^ 
o^  the  subject  and  the  audience  for  whom  the  material  is  being  prepared. 

Hist)s?ry  and  Future- Technical  writing  is  one  of  the  newer,  more  professional  career  fields. 
It  is\xpected  that  the  present  shortage  of  qualified  technical  writers  will  continue  for 
some  wne.  Thus,  employment  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women  are  most  favorable, 
particularly  for  those  with  exceptiofial  writing  abilities.  Numerous  opportunities  exist  in 
this  fieldXfor  women  as  well  as  men. 


Work  EnvirOfiment-Technical  writers  work  the  usual  five  day,  forty  hour  weeK  in  offices 
that  are  quie\  and  conducive  tq  the  kind  of  concentration  required.- 

The  technical  w^ter  works  at  a  desk  or  typewriter  to  prepare  his  copy.  Often  he  must 
visit  other  departirients  in  the  plant  to  observe  processes,  to  consult  with  workers,  or 
to  participate  in  other  information-cotlecti^ng  activities. 

Training  and  Edu\:atibn''A  bachelor's  degree  is  a  minimum  requirement. 

h  high  school,  thfe  student  should  pursue  the  regular' preparatory^  program,  including 
English,  SQCiaL  studies,  science,  and  mathematics.  ,^  .  ' 

Qualificat]ons--The  vjriter  must  be  accurate  and  Iqsflc9l  in  his  reporting  and  fit  his  style 
to  the.  type  of  .dociiment  he  is  preparMg. .  Cpo.fonriing;  to  such  technical  accuracy  and 
pr^isio.n  can  stifle  creative  or  imaginitive  characteristics,  but  this  type  of  writer  must 
precisely  interpret  the  messages  of  others  and  not  his  own.  In  this  regard,  his  work  differs 
^  greatly  from  other  types  of  comnruinication.  c 

Advantages  ^and  Disadvantages-Sometimes  the  technical  writer  has  to  work  under  pressure 
which  can  result  in  some  physical  or  mental  sti-ain.  4:rfowever,  workers  yelnot  subject 
to  undue  physical  strain  or  health  hazards.  Their  vacations  and  benefits  are  the  same-as 
those  of  other  employees  in  their  organization.  \ 
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COPYWRITER 


The  copywriter  takes  the  ideas  submitted  to  him  by  account  executives  and,  using 
psychology,  writes  descriptive  copy  in  the  form  of  headlines,  jingles,  slogans,  and  other 
techniques  designed  to  attract  the  attention  of  potential  buyers.  Some  products  are  made 
to  appeal  to^  special  people  such  as  housewives,  businessmen,  or  sportsmen.  They  are 
advertised  tTTrough  different  media  (radio,  television,  newspaper,  billboards).  The 
copyvyriter,  in  addition  to  being  able  to' write,  must  know  something  about  people  and 
various  advertising  media.  He  also  writes  advertising  material  describing  products  such  as 
automobiles  or  electric  appliances,  as  well  as  for  particular  industries  such  as  television. 

History  and  Future-There  are  good  employment  opportunities  for  young,  people  well 
qualified  either  through  aptitude  or  by  experience. 

,The"copywrite  industry  will  experience  moderate  growth  during  the  next  decadfe  because 
of  the  new  products  created  by  science  and  technology,  competition  among  existing 
industries,  competition  from  new  industries,  and  a  continuing  population  growth.  Increasing 
popularity  of  the  self-sen/ice  sales  technique  means  that  producers  of  goods  will  have  to 
increase  their  advertising  efforts  §o  that  customers  will  select  their  products  from  among 
others.  .  "  =  . 

Work  Enyironment-A  nonnal 'forty  hour  week  can  be  expected  but  may  include  evening 
and  weekend  work  when  necessary. 

Copywriters  most  frequently  work  under'  great  -pressure  in  order  to  meet  deadlines. 

Training  and  Education-Most  agencies  employing  beginning  'copywriters  prefer  college 
graduates  with  majors  in  journalism.  A  good  knowledge  in  English  is  a  necessity,  also 
a  variety  of  literature' and  social  studies  courses. 

Qualifications-Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  copywriter's  ability  to  use  language,  both  spoken  ' 
and  written.  The  ability  to  work  with  ideas  is  essential  since  the  purpose  of  the  copywriter 
is  to  sway  the  ppblic  to  the  point  of-  buying. 

Adtvantages^ar^  Disadvantafles^-fh^se  whlo  ar^^tVeir  qualified  or  prepared  for  agency 
work  will  find  the  writing  field  increasin^y  difficult  to' enter.  This  will  also  b^  true  for 
those  vyho  seek  work  outside  of  agencies  or  in  various  other  advertising  sen^fces  or 
organizations.    •     •  , 

Usually,  copywriters  find  their^work  a  constant  challenge  'to  their  initiative,  imagination 
and>  creative  abilities.        -  . 
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MAGAZINE  EDITORIAL  WORKERS 


The  magazine  editor  must  be  able  to  combjfte  creative  and  executive  duties.  Some  editors 
spend  much  of  their  Jime  in  actual  editorial  work,  revising  and  correcting  articles,  arranging 
material,  selecting  illustrations,  and-planning  layouts.  Other  editors  leave  most  of  the  work 
to  their  assistants  and  devote  their  own  time  to  general  supervision,  policy  de\ermination^ 
and  administrative  duties,  including  personnel  management. 

On  large  publications  one  or  more  assistant  editors  may  work  with  the  editor  on  each 
issue.  They  may  also  direct  the  editorial  work  in  special  departments  of  the  magazine, 
^  such  as  fiction,  homemaking,  fashion,  sports,  or  news. 

Editorial  assistants  usually  answer  letters,  interview  callers,  do  the  first  reading  of  free-lance 
articles,  and  do  library  research  to  check  facts  used  in  articles. 

Copyreaders  check  finished  work  for  length,  style,  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation, 
organization,  accuracy,  and  readability. 

History  and  Future-A  high  rate  of  competition  for  beginning  jobs  has  long  been  the  rule 
in  magazine  editorial  work.  This  is  expected  to  continue,  bat  the  situalion  eases  to  some 
extent  on  the  upper  job  levels.  Well-qualified  editorial  workers  are  usually  in  derpand. 

Work  Environment  -Editorial  workers  are  under  tension  much  of  the  time  with  deadline 
pressure.  Working  overtime  and  on  weekends  and  holidays  is  sometimes  necessary. 

.  Training  and  Education- A  person  interested  in  a  career  as  an  editorial  worker  should  begin 
planning  in  high  school.  He  should  get  a  good  background  in  English,  literature,  foreign 
language,  scieace,  and  the  social  studies.  Courts  in  composition,  journalism,  and  shorthanci 
would  also  be  helpful..  ^ 

^  •  -^^ 

Qualificafions>-The  ^editorial  worker  must  know  the  elements' of  good  writing,  including 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  He  should  be  able  to'  express  himself  clearly, 
effectively,  and  easily.  . . 

» 

'Aaaptabitity^n^^the  ability  to  work  quickly,  accurately,  and  efficiently  undec  pressure 
.    are  essential.  *      — ^  ^     . .  u^^.  ^  .  ;  .^^^-^  - 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-  Editing  offers  more  opportunities  to  womerfthan  do  many 
other  vocations.  In  the  total  printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries  women  hold  about 
twentyreight  percent  of  the  jobs.  In  the  editorial  field  itself  the  percentage  is  probably 
muc#iiigher,  since  women  hold  many  jobs  at  all  levels.     '  ^ 
,  -     \    '     '    .         .  .  r 

Advancement  opportunities  in  the  editorial  field  are  generally  very  good.  Since  experience* 
coCints  a  great  deal,  promotions  within  the  staff  are  usual. 
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THf ATER  MANAGER 


The  theater  manager*?  duties  can  be  divided  into  two  categories:  customer  relations  and 
business  management,  The  comfort,  entertainment,  and  safety' of  patrons  fall  into  the 
category  of  customer  relatipns.  They  are  the  manager's  first  concern. 

It  IS  up  to  the  managed  t6  see^th^t  lighting,  heating,  and  cooling  systems  are  working 
properly,  that  the  theater  and  its  restrooms  are  clean,  and  that  refreshment  stands  are 
adequately  stocked.  i 

The  manager  is  responsible  fir  tl^^fety  of  his  patrons  or  guests.  He  has  to  make  sure 
that  state  and  local  fire  prevention  laws  and  ordinances  are  strictly  observed. 

The  second  most  important  function  of  a  theater  manager  is  business  management.  He 
is  responsible  for  hiring  and  paying  employees,  advertising,  and  maintenance  df  the  building 
and  equipment. 

History  and  Future-Theater^^the  presentation  of  drama,  was  one  of  the  first  forms  of 
entertainment  that  mankind  invented.  ^ 

Increasing  opportunity  for  theater  management,  training,  ajid  advafrceme'nt  shoufd  develop^ 
as  a  result  of  the  trend  toward  ownership  of  theaters  by  very  targe  remdnat  and  natior 
circuits.  Whatever  develops  in  television  and  other  kjnds  of  home  ep^rtainment, 
will  still  enjoy  going  out  to  the  theater,  so  demand  for  this  type  of  entertajp^ 
likely  tp^crease.  Capable  manager?  will  always,  be  needed  toin^e  ih^  ^^^dl^^^Mxixn^, 


WQf<  Environment-Theater  managers  regufarly  work  evenings  and  weekfends,  When  theker 
^^endance  is  heaviest. .  \   ,        '  a 

If  there  is  a  breakdown  in  equipment,  a  theater  manager  mayjtiave  to  spend  many  hours 
at  the  theater  before  show  time.  If  the  doorman  or  cashier  Is"  ill,  the  manager  may  have 
to  take  over  his  job  or  find  a  replacement.  In  fact,  any  emergency  is  likely  no  involve 
the  jnanager,  who  has  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  theater  in  operation.  ' 

Training  and  Education-There  are  rx)  pa(rticular  educational  recfuirements  for  the 
prospective  / tji^atfer  manager,  'although  the  fhanagfer  should  have  at/least  a  t)igh  school 
education.  High  school  courses  in  English,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  public  speaking  are 
impwJ^t./Extra  cun-icular' activities  that  aid  in  personality' develdpment,' such-as  drama^ 
debaling/^pd, "student  government,  are  a|)io  reeommended. 


'>V 

(  :^ood  business  sense, 
get  along  with  people, 
and  comrfiunity  leaders. 


Quatification)j^->  theater  manager  should  have.  sale^. 
j^^^  imaginafion^  ahd  an  attractive  •personal/tyv,H^.|nust^  l^^ 
Milm  distributors  pr  pniducers,\cu?to,iyi^^;:urt^^^     focal  businei 
QWn^  employees.-     ^  ^     *  /  ; 

Advantage^  and  13iSi^antages-'f  he  ^reat  majority  of  theate^manager^  and  employees  Ire 
^  metV,  altfio^ugh  worrien  are  .eryip/oyed  as  cashiers,  refreshment  counter  clerks,  and  sometimes 


Prompt/on  from/  wi^li 
qualities  of  (ng^nultyZ/  ( 
/to  superior  of  ^  numj^ 


*  the  industry  for  employees  who  show  promising, 
courtesy.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  advance 
a  company  or#to  film  buyer  or  advertising  director. 


CONCERT  ARTIST  , 


Singers  may  work  under  many  different  kinds  of  circumstances.  The  concert  or  opera 
singer  may  prepare  ^or,  one  performance  for  many  weeks  or  many  months.  When  the 
"pertorm^ne^i^  dvir,  he'may  start  preparing  for  another  or  he  may  not  have  an  engagement 
for  a  long  period  pf  time.  Concert  artists  often  tour  thfe  country  and  sometimes  tour 
abroad  They  usually  travel  with  a  staff  which  arranges  the  small  but  necessary  detaiis 
which  make  any  concert  successful. 

Many  concert  artists  are  opera  stars.  They  may  give  concerts  when  they  are  not  scheduled 
to  appear  in  an  opera  or  when  the  opera  season  is  over.  ' 

History  and  Future-Singing  is  the  earliest  form  of  musical  expression.  Much  of  it  was 
chanting,  which  still  is  heard,  but  the  tonal  qualities  were  quite  different  from  those  which 
are  commonly  heard  today.  \,  . 

Beginning  a  career  as  a  singer  has  alv«ays  been  a^  difficult  undertaking.  It  is  no  different 
now.  It  Js  a  fiighly  competitive  field,  attractive  to  many  persbns.' Many  try;  few  succeed. 
However,  success  is  always  possible  for  th%)erson  who  is  willing  to'  ^rive  to  achieve 


it. 


Work 


He  may  be  giv 
He  may  work 
subzero  tert^ 
of  a  broadwa 
are  two  day 

Trainino/aaii^^E 


of  for^gn^  tan 
conceryt  and 

/ 


Persistence  an 


^jcert- artist  may  work  under  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances, 
^dressing  room  or  share  a  mirror  ia  the  basement  of  a  theater.  ^ 
hot  camera  lights  of  motion  pictures  or  television  or  tour  in 
may  work  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  lar^  rehearsal 
the  relative  peace  and  quiet  of  a  small  recording  studio.  Seldom 


in~there  are.  nd  formal  educational  requirements,  but  a  knowledge 
especially  Ua|ian,  .  French  or  German,  will  be  helpful  to  both  the 
^lear  enunciation  ih  all  languages,  including  English,  is  important. 


Qualification/-TI;/e  concert  artist^ must  possess  real  dedication  to  the  art  of  singing. 


perseverance  a're"  oth^r  Important  qualities  for  the^^artist.  He  must  have 
perseverance  to  continue  to  practice  day  after  day  and  to  devote  many  hours  to  hard 
self-discipline.  ,  ' 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  famous  opera; and  concert  stars  who  earn  as  much 
as  $1,000  for  a  single  performance  may,  not  have  as  many  performances  during  a  year. 
Although  :the  income  for  what  appears  to  be  only  a  few  hours  work  may  seem  attractive, 
the  annual  income  may  not  be  so  impressive.  ^  - 

The  artists  must  remember  thaf  their  productive  years  may  be  few  and  that  the  income 
which  is'-earned  during  the  period  of  their  public  acclaim*  may  have  to  serve  them  for 
life.  .    '      .  • 


DANCERS 

o  *  ^  ' 

i 

A  dancer  performs  dances  alone  or  with  a  group  of  persons.  Moving  rhythmically, ^usually 
i°JI!if?LCJto  and  visual  effects.  Dancers 

often^  wear  costumes  which  h^lp  to  set  th'ede^d  mood. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  dancing  and  most  dancers  specialize  in  one.  Acrobatic  dancers 
perform  dances  requiring  difficult  gymnastic  feats;  ballet  dancers  perform  artistic  dances 
suggesting  a  theme  or  story.  Interpretive  dancers  (modern)  interpret  moods  or 
characterizations.  They  utilize  facial  expressions  and  the  body  to  express  the  darjce  theme. 
Tap  dancers  tap  thythms  with  their  feet 

History  and  Future-Dancing  has  served  different  functions  and  has  taken  on  many  styles 
through  the  years,  but  it  has  always  been  the  liveliest  of  the  arts.  In  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece,  it  was  a  form  of  Worship.  Ronne  added  the  pantomime  to  the  dance  and  gave 
Tt  a  IbciaT  funi:tion.  Social  dancing  began  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  continues  to  be  enjoyed 
4oday  iru  almost  every  land. 

*f  * 

]<een  competition  and  irregular  employment  will  continue  to  characterize  dancing  as  a 
career.  However,  the  number  of  civic  and  comnrmnft/  dance  groups  is  increasing,  and  more 
professional  dance  companies  are*developing  inrcities  throughout  the^Un^ed States.  There 
will  also  be  more  opportunities  for  employrh^nt  in  television,       "     ^^^7r~  / 

The  employment  outlook  will  be  best  for  those  who  qualify  as  dance  teachers. 

Work  Environment-Workweeks  for  dancers  vary^  A  ^performance  "week  has  light 
performance  and.  twelve  rehearisaf  hours.  Performers  get  overtime  pay  when  required  to 
work  beyond  the  specified  work  hrburs. 

Training  and  Educations-Training  involves  many  years  of  private  lessons  ancf  attendance 
at  a  private  dan.ce  school  or  college.     c         -      "  •  ^ 

In  high  school  the  .student  should  take  any  courses  in  dancing  that  are  offered. ^ther 
high  school, courses  should  include  English,  social  studies!^  mathematics,  science,  and  history/' 

QualificationS'-A  danced  doesn't  need  to  be  a  great  beauty  or  unusually  handsome,  but 
a  well  formed  ^dy  with  good  muscular  control  is  important.  Good  feet  and  noirnal  arches 
ai-e  reqyirgd.  f^ysicaUVace^is_a^^  .  .     .       -  /  '  "  ^    '   '  T 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-A^ivancement  in  the  dance  field  is  not  always  "toward 
stardom  as  a  performer  Many  dancers  who  have"  become  teachers  have  received  nrjore 
pay  and  prestige  thaa  they  did  when  performing.  They  often  start  instructing  \q  schools 
wher^  they  have  studied  aod-become  known.  Sometimes  they  save  enough  money  to  open 
their  owa  schools,    *  ;  " 
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RELIGIOUS  VOCATIONS 
-  .  .  (LAYMEN) 

There  are  many  positions  for  laymen  who  wish  to  work  professionally  in  religious  activities 
without  becoming. ordained.  Most  of  these  positions  require  special  jreligious  or  secular 
training^^  ^ 

The  director  of  Christian  education  has  a  variety  of  diiti^  within  a  local  congregation. 
He  is  responsible  for  planning  the  entire  teaching  program  for  both  youths  and  adults. 

The  educational  associate  for  special  groups  works  Jo  a  large  parish,  setting  up  and  guiding 
activities  of  %  particular  age  group  in  study,  worship,  and  recreation.  He  also  organizes 
and  assists  the  volunteer  workers. 

Lay  workers  in  campus  ministry  assist  the  canrvpus  chaplain  with  all  program  activities. 

History  and  Future-There  is  a  great  demand  for  qualified  religious  staff  members.  Two 
of  the  greatest  needs  are  in  religious  education  and  social  service,  where  the  demand  for 
qualified  people  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  those  who  hold  jobs  with  only  partial  training. 
Qualified  people  with  degrees  of  skill  and  education  are  needed  for  church  related  work 
all  over  the  world. 

Work  Environment-Some  religious  workers  serve  as  chaplains  in  the  armed  forces,  on 
college  campuses,  or  at  hospitals  or  prisons*  Others  become  professors  or  ^achers  in 
universities,  seminarifes,  or  wlleges.^  ^j,^  ^  ^ 


Training  and  Education-Training  for  religious  occupations  may  take  from  a  year  beyond 
hl^  school  for  some  lay  work  to  ten. or  more  years  for  some  form  of  the  ministry. 

A  college  degree  is  a  necessity  for  the  professional  jobs. 

Qualifications-The  religious  worker  needs  a  real  dedication  to  religious  values,  a  profound 
befief  in'  the  worth- of  the  work  he  does,  and  faith  in  the  doctrine  taught  by  his  own 
church  body.  A  deep  interest  in  other  people  should  include  sensitivity  to  and  respect 
for  individual  differences. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Church  work  encompasses  a  variety  of  occupations.  Any 
young  person,  man  or  woman,  who^  religious  faith,  convictions,  and  ideals  inspire  him 
to  serve  his  God,  hfs  church,  ^nd  his"^ fellow  man  through  his  employment  can  almost"' 
certamly  fmB  a  religious  vocation  suited  to  his  interests,  aptitudes,  qualifications,  and 
training.  '  / 

College  train^ed  people,  especially  those  wrth  advanced  degrees,  command  greater  salaries, 
but  religious  workers  are  nearly  always  paid' less  than  similar  personnel  in  other  areas 
such  as  industry  or  government.  ^  * 
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CLER 


The  clergymaa  has  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  church  rituals  (forms  of  worship), 
explaining  religious  beliefs,  and  leading  the  followers  in  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

As  the  leader  of  worship,  tl?e  jclergyman  conducts  public  services,  offers  prayers,  and  leads 
devotions  at  church  society  meetings. 

As  teachers  of  the  faith,  the  clergyman  usually  prepares  and  deltVers^onef  or  two  sermons 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  also  addresses  various  church  groups. 

X.  * 

The  clergyman  is  also  "pastor  of  his  flock."  During  the  week  he  may  spend  considerable 
time  visiting  .the  people  of  his  parish.  When  newcpmers  arrive  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
calls  on  them  and  welcomes  them  to  the  community.  He  officiates  ^t  baptisms,  weddings, 
and  funerals.  He  counsels  his  members  on  their  problerris. 

The  clergyman  is  also  the  leader  of  his  congregation.  He  directs  church  affairs  and 
coordinates  the  activities  of  various  groups  (Sunday  school,  young  people's  groups,  and 
so  forth).  Committee  meetings  fake  up  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  He  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  education  of  his  young  members  in  religious  and  social  service  work  and  teaches 
them-  by  participating  in  classes,  clubs,  group  and^  individual  discussion,  and  recreational 
activities.  Such  activities  help  the  pastor  to  know  his  church  members  better. 

The  clergyman  also  participates  in  church  administration,  the  overall  direction  of  the  local 
churcbuand  dejriiamjniailaD«5t  large.  He  attends  many  regional  anrf  national  meetings,  assists 
in  determining  church  policy  andiibctrmes,'a^d  supervises  much  of  the^l<:)cal  church  office 

work.  '  ^  ^  ^  ... 

As  the.  representative  of  the  church,  the  clergyman  often  takes  part  in  community'activities, 
\e^)ecttg(IJy  those  that  concern  his  parishioners*  spiritual  and  social  welfare  and  their  cultural 
development  '  *  , 

History  and  Future-Today  there  is  a  seyere  shortage  of  clejgymen.  The  shortages  are 
expected  to  continue.  The  biggest  church  expiiansion  will  J3e  in  cities  and  suburbs,  Ther^^ 
will  also  be  expanding  opportunities  for  clergymen  in  television  and  radio  work,  youth 
and  family  relations,  labor-management  relation^,  and  ministries  to  people  on  the  move, 
such  as  vacationers  in  national  parks.  Clergymen  will  be  needed  for  cbunseJing  students 
at  colleges  and  universities. 

Training  and  Education -A  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  usually  necessary  for  gaining 
admittance  to  an  accredited  theological  seminary  (a  school  where  clergymen  are  trained)..^ 
During  college  one  should  acquire  a  broad  biackground  in  libe/al  arts.  Courses  in  English, 
philosophy,  history,  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences  are  especially  helpful. 

Quatifications-  The  effective  clergyman  is  sensitive  to  people  and  their  problems^  curious 
about  life;  possessed  of  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  drives  him  at  all  times  beyond 
the  limits  of  duty;  willing  and  able  to  stand  by  hisi  convictior^s  but  with  the  humility 
to  yield  if*  necessary;  courteous 'and  tactful;  and  emotionally  stable.  He  .communicates 
to  othefs  a  cheerful  and  optimistic 'outlook  and  avoids  self-importance.  He  is  able  to 
speak  well.  To.  withstand  the  physical .  demands  of  the  work,  the  clergyman  should  be 
^healthy*         -     '  ^  •  ^  ^ 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages'- Income  for  clergymen  is  often  higher  in  large  cities  and 
in  prosperous  surburban  areas.  . 

In  many  cases  clergymen  are  furnished  with  free  housing  arid  utilities.  In  addition,  many 
clergymen  receive  retirement  pensions  and  paid  'vacations  of  two  to  si?c  weeks. 

A  clergyman  ^seldom  keeps  regular  office  hours;  he  is  on  call  at  all  hours  of  the- day 
or  night  to  anyone  needing  his«ij»unsel  and  guidance. 


\ 
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INTERPRETER  AND  TRANSLATOR 

The  interpreter  translates  the  spoken  passages  of  a  foreign  language  into -another  specific 
language.  He  nnay  be  designated  according  to  the  language  interpreted,  such  as  French 
imerpreter  or  Spanish  interpreter.  ^ 

The  interpreter  is  able  -to  convert  to  a  second  language  a  spoken  sentence  which  still 
is  being  completed  in  the  first  language.  The  interpreter  is  able  to  comprehend  the  speaker's 
mtentibn  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  phrased  and 
from  the  context  in  which  it  is  placed.  He  knows  something  of  the  speaking  habits  of 
the  person  whose  speech  he  is  interpreting  and  thus  is  able  to  anticipate  the  way  in  which 
the 'sentence  will  be  completed.  He  may  also  make  judgments  about  the  intent  of  the 
sentence  ^or  phrase  from  the  speaker's  gesttires,  facial  expressions,  and  inflections. 

History  and  Future-From.  the  time  when  men  who  spoke  different  languages  found  it 
•necessary  to  communicate  with  each  other,  ther^  have  been  interpreters. 

^Diplomats  and  high  lev^l  government  officiaJs  have  always  employed  persons  who/night- 
serve  as  interpreters.  However,  the  need  was  not  so  pcessing  that  such  persons  were  r^uired 
[  to' spend  many  of  their  working  hours  performing  the  service. 

Persons  \^ho  are  good  linguists  are  greatly  needed  to  work  as  interpreter^.. 

'  '  .    ^;  - 

It  IS  pstimj^ted  tiial^^^^  demand  ffSt  ihterpretecs^wMI  increase  as,  mt)re  international 
.  conferences ^e. held.  The  outloofc  for  competent  persons  isexcellent.  However,  great  skills 
are  needed.  There  is  little  demand  for  mediocrity. 

Work  Environment-Interpreters  work  under  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions. 
Conference  interpreters  probably  have  the  most  adequate  facilities  in  which  to  work.  Their 
glass-enclosed^  booths  are  well  lighted  and  temperature  controlled.  Buildings  in  which 
international  conferences  are  held  are  usually  attractive  ^and  comfortable. 

Interpreters  wTio  woi:k  in  escort^ services  are^ofteo  requiredno  travel  for4bng  periods  of 
time.  Theic  flay  begins  and  ends  with  that  of  the  group  or  pe^ns  for  whom  they  ^ 
igterpret4ng. 

.Training  and  Eckication-EmploVers  prefer*  interpreters  who  have  achieved  cotlege  and 
graduate  degrees  in  the  field  in  which  they  are  to  interpret. 

A  high  school  student  interested  in  a  career  as '^Interfireter  should  enroll  in  a  college 
preparatory  course. '  A  thorough  knowledge  of  one's'  own  language  is  a  good  basis  for 
building  an  understanding  of  another  language. 

Quanfications-The  interpreter  must  be  poised.  HpHhould  not  become  excited  or 
exasperated  under  trying  c||umstances  and  should  be'able  to  concentrate  in  the  midst 
of  confusion.  In  other  words,  he  must  possess  the  temperament  which,  is  necessary  "for 
a  job  as  an  interpreter. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Competency  in  language  determines  the  speed  of 
advancement  for  interpreterss.^Jijb  opportuni^ties  and  promotions  into  •  positions  of 
►responsibilhy  are  plentiful  for  those"  who  have  acquired  ^e^t  proficiency-  in  languages. 
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However,  there  is  no  time  when  an  interpreter- can  feel  that  his  skills  are  adequate.  Hjs 
is  a  career  which  takes  constant  work  and  study.  Persons  who  are  successful  recognize 
this  fact  and  maintain  an  interest  in  keeping  abreast  of  current  happenings  in  the  countries 
in  which  their  languages  are  spoken.  Although  many  persons  do  not  realize  it,  language 
changes  constantly.  Names  for  new  inventijpns,  machines,  or  prpcesses  are  constantly  being 
added  to  a  language.  A  person  who' does  not  keep  up  with  language  changes  will  find 
p  his  communication  skills  have  become  outdated  and  he  will  sound  stilted  and  old-fashioned. 

(NOTE:  The  translator  must  possess  the  same  qualities  as  the  intferpreter.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  translator  deals  with  written  words.) 


ANTHROPOLOGIST'-.        '        .    .  '   "  ■ 

There  are  two  mam  divisions  of  anthropology,  ^he  cultural  and  the-Vhysical/Cul^jral 
anthropology  deals  with  man's  behavior,  Jjoth  past  and  present,  as  w6ll  a's7with  the  beliefs 
people-hold  in  rdation  to  religion,  language,  economics,  arid  political  organizations.  Cultural 
aifthropologists  often  work  with  smaller,  less  complex  and  more  easily  understood  societies 

Phyiicdl  anthropologists  are  concerned  with  the  biology  of  hdmin  groups  They  study 
.  the  differences  -between  the  members  of  past  and  present  human  societies  and  .are 
particularly  interested  ifi  the  geographical  distribution  of  burrian  physical  characteristics. 

History  -and  Future-Anthropology  dates  back  to  Aristotle.  It  is*  3'. commonly  ^cepted 
T^t  that  It  became  an  established  science  during  the  Victorian  Era  or  the  era  of  exploration 
Anthropology  developed  rather  stowly  until  the  1930's  when  the  use  of  applied* 
anthropological  research  began  to  bH'stressed  by  a  number  of  goverr\ments. 

\   .       y  .  .      ■      ■'-  ■  ■  *'    .  - 

It  IS  antieiR^ted  that  thfecsu  WilJ.«be  a  great  dfifrtand  for  anthropologists,  esRecially  those 
who  have  their  Ph.D.^  degrees. 'T6ose  with  lesser  degrees  will  face  competition .  for 
professional  positions.  However,-many  of  the  less  qualified  people  will  enter  related  fields 
of  wofrk,^ch -as  public  admin istratipn  and  areas  demanding  professional 'personne<  with 
a  broad  background.  '    .  , 


WqTk  •■€nvironmeftt--The  majority  '  of  anthropologists  are  employed  by  colleges  and 
-universities  and  h^e  satisfactory  working  conditions.  The  physical,  facilities  in  which  they- 
.  wwk- are  normally^  clean,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated.  '  ,    '     —  *  , 

Anthropologists  usually  work  about  forty  hours  per  week  although  the  hoiire  may  not 
/be  regular.  ^        ;     .  . 

^Training  and  Education-High  School  siijdents  planning  to^enter  anthropology  should  take 
courses  in  foreign  languages,  English  composition  and  Hterature,  mathematics,  history  and 
geography,  as.  well  as  m  ^e  natural  sciences.  •  '    ^        ^    '7*  ^ 

«    ^       *  •  ^  /  ' 

The  hi^h  school  graduate  should  be  prepared  for  4  long  training  period  beyond  high  school 
about  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree;  *      '  * 


,*Quarific8tions:-The  anthropologist  should  demonstrate  a  keen  interest  ip  biology  history 
and  geography  and  should  have  the  ability  to  team  forjeign .  languages  ea§il.y.'  He  should 
also  gam  pleasure  from  visiting  miuseurns  and  from, viewing  coljections'^bf^ncient  artifacts. 

Adyarrtages  and  Disadvantages-There,  are  a.  nui^iber  ofi  rewardi'  inherent'in  the  work 
•Inc Hding  job  security  and  the  major  satisfaction  bne  g<fins  from  wofkirtg  In  an  area  he 
Truly  enijqys.  There 'is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  work  of  the  anthropologist  is  helping 
to  ciwfte  a. better  life  for  everyone  through  a  better  Understanding  of  humanity,  past 
.and  pjaNent  ' 
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ARCHAEOLOGIST 


An  ardfaeologist  is  a  student  of  qpan*s  past  whose  primary  interest^  lies  not  in  the 
interpretation  of  docunnehts  recorded  by  man*  but  in  the  examination  of  artifacts 
(structures  and  objects)  made  arid  used  by  man  in  all  ages.  These  .artifacts  permit  the 
.  archaeologists  to  study  j^ian's  material  products  and  to  reconstruct,  with  a  degree  of 
*  accuracy,  the  culture  of  the  people.  Through  cuJtUral  associatipns,  the  archaeologist  may 
V  jnfer  the  economic,  political,  social,  and  intellectual  development  jjf  man. 

History  and  Future- Archaeology  began  in  1948  with  the  discovery  of  the  city  of  Pompeii 
which*  had  •  been  buried  for  centuries  under  volcanic  ash. 

.  Archaeology  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  discovery  of  Pompeii.  Today,  serial 
fi  photpgraphy  Jpcates  buried  sites  that  at  one  time  would  havje  taken  men  years  to  find: 
Ingenious  methoc^^'have  been  worked  out.4o  (earr)  the  approximate  time  that  objects 
'    thousanjls  of  years  old  were  made.  ^ 

""There  will  continue  to  be  jobs^for  qualified  people,'  but  candidates  will  have  to  be  both 
very  talented  arid  highly  motivated.  Mqst  openings  wilt  be  for  archaeologists  trained  as 
awthropolocHStsT 


'Environment-The  archaeologist  whose  major  interest  is  field  archaeology  will  spend 
much  of  his  time  at  excavation  sites.  He  wHI  be  away  from  home  for  long  periods  of 
time,  often  at  irregular  intervals.  He  will  spend  many  hours  each  day  digging,  sifting  dirt 
_  and  debris,  and  cleaning  various  artifacts.  This  work  is  done  slowly  and  painstakingly, 
often  in  hot,  uncomfortable  surroundings.  Work  ho\rs  for  the  field  archaeologist  are  long, 
"for  ever^ings  are  spent  examining  and  classifying  tlrc  results  of  the  day's  diggings  or  in 
writing  reports. 

The  "archaeologist' engaged  in  museum  work  wilT  have  the  benefit  of  a  routine  workday. 
Often,  he  will  assist  irt  preparing  collections  for  public  exhibition,  conduct  lectures,  and 
pursue  re»arch.\  •    .   .  •■ 

Many  archaeologists  agree  that  the  intellectual  rewards  of  work  in  this  field,  whether  it 
be.  field  archaeology  or  museum  work,  are  far  more  meaningful  and  satisfying  than  the 
^  monetary  rewards.  )  v 

Training  and  Educatiorv  A  Ph,D.  degree p  highly  desirable  for  a  person  who  intends  to 
.^pursue  3  fu If- time  career  in  archaeology.  There  are  some  jobs  available  for  thos§  with 

only  a  masfer*s  degree,  which  takes  two  to  three  years  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree. 
•  Many*  people  get  a.  master's  depree  and  then  take  a  job  while  they  complete  work  on 
.  a  ctoctorate.  .    \  "  ."^^ 


Training  for  a  career  jn  archaeology  should  begin  if>  high  school.  Itts  important  for  the 
student  to'jiave  a  good  background  in  English,^  since  the  archaeologist  must  be  able  to 
speak  a.nd  write  well.  Courses  in  typing  and  bookkeeping  are  also  yaluable  tools 


Other  valuable  high  school  subjects  are  history,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mechanical  and 
freehand  drayvi'-g/  -and  gfineral  scierice  courses.  *         '  " 


N 
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The  high  school  stubent  should  also  read  a  lot  abo.ut  archaeology  mineral,  as  well  as 
the  field  he  intends  to  specialize  in.  He  should  visit  and  study  the  collections  of  nearby 
museums.  1t  would  be  a  gqod  idea  for  him  to  talk  over  his  C3reer  plarts  with  an  archaeologist- 
at^a^qive^sUy.  .oc,jB.i45eMxn^He,.js^  get  some  camping  experience. 


Qualifications -The  archaeologist  is  physically  tough  enough  ta  stand  the  hardships  of  field 
work.  He  has  a  scientific  mind  and  enjoys  searching  out  facts.  He  has  a  good  memory 
for  details,  He  is  also  extremely  patient  and  accurate.  Above  all,  he  is  dedicated  to  his 
profession.  _  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantage's-  Archaeologists  hqlding  a  doctor's  degree  will  have  the  best 
opportunities  for  employment.  Graduates  with' only  a  master's  degree  will  face  heavy 
competition  for  professional  positions  in  archaeology. 


/. 
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Due'  to  th6  rising  population  and  greater  mdividual  emphasis  on  obtaining  health  protectiopr 
and  hAlth  care,  there  is,  a'  tremendous  need  for  more  health  workers  to  provide  adequate 
\service  and- faciKties  to  maintain  a  high  tevek  of  health  for  our  citizens.  . 
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PSYCHIATRIST 

The  psychiatrrst  is  not  a  "soul  healer";  he  or  she  is  a  medical  doctor,  who,  through 
additional  years  of  training  aind  experience,  has  become  a  specialist  in  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  men^I  disorders. 

Marty,  psychiatrists  are  in  private  practice.  Some  may  combine  private  praclice  with 
part-time  teaching,  hospital,  or  clinic^work,  or  consultation  in  community  mental  health 
agencies.  *  .  *  .      -  ^ 

Many  psychia^sts  work  with  other  specialists  such  as  psychologists,  psychiatric  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  physical  and  recreational  therapists. 

^  History  and  Future-  Philippe  Pinel,  an  eighteenth  century  French  doctor,  is  credited  with 
making  the  first  significant  efforts  toward  bringing  the  treatment  out  of  the  realm  of 
witchcraft  and  demonology.  For  a  long  time  mental  diseases  were  thought  of  as  something 
evil  until  the  ei^d  of  the  nineteenth  century  wjien  modern  psychiatry  began. 

/There  is  a  demand  for  psychiatrists  both  in  private  practice  and  in  institutional  work. 
The  high  Inconie  for  psychiatrists  helps  compensate  ifor  the  years  and  money  spent  in 
education  and  tieming.  -    ,    ,    ,  ' 

Work  Environment-Many  psychiatrists  are^  in  private  practice;  some  combine  g^rivate 
practice*  vyith  part-time  teaching,  hospital- or  clinic  work,  or  consultation  in  community 
mental'  Fjealth  agencies.  *  ^ 


Training  ahtt^  tducatib^A  psychiatrist's  formal  education  is  long  and  difficult.  He  or  She 
needs  ^  broad  educational  background^in  sopial  science,  humanities,  and  natural  science. 
After  high  school,  he  needs  four  years  of  college,  then  a  period  of  major  training:  four 
years  ir^  an  approved  medjcal  school. 

.  •  The  psychiatrist  will  spend  an  additional  three  or  four  years  in  a  variety  of  hospital  and 
{    outpatient  settings.* 

Quallficati(GMis--The?psychmtrist  Itjust  be  able  to  gain  the  trust  and  faith  of  his  patients 
and.  most  share  the  m^ost  intimate  and  personal  lives  without  becoming  emotionally 
involved.      *  ^  ^ 

}{  '  .  , 

Advantages  and  Disadvanta^Sylt  cost^  a  psychiatrist  less  than  other  doctors  to  get  started 
I  i|i  , practice  .sirice  he\does  hot  require  as  much  expensive  equipment.  Also,  his  yearly 
^  overhead  expense  is  confiderably  smaller,  J  * 

/  It  takes,  as  a  student,  about  fourteen  years  after  leaving  high  school  before  one  can  become 
^i  , /certified  as  a  psychiatrist  ' 
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'  -  ;psycj[ologiIt  ' 

A  psychologist  is  interested  in  bethavior  (the  way  people  act).  Basically,  he  or  she  wants 
to  learn  about  people  and  about  the  principles  that  .underlie  the  way  they  respond  to 
events.  .         .  ^     _    -  r 

'   ,  "    '  /  • 

Many:  psychologtsts*  work  in -^v^irfe^^^^  mstitutionat/ancf  industrial  settings,  such^as 

schools,  welfare\agencies,  hospftals,  colleges,  clinics,  and  private  Industj^ips.  The  psychologist 
may  be  a  teacher,  but  he  may  also  conduct  research  and  provide  services  as  part  of  his 
regular  activities.  ,  .  ' 

History  and  Future- The  psychologist's  work  has  changed  some  over  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  is  as  much  emphasis  placed  on  the  psychblogist's^advisor^  role  as  orfhis  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  mental  and  emotiopal  disorders.       *       ■  > 

The  field  of  psychology,  especially  school  psychology,  is  relatively  new  and  growing  rapidly 
offering  ex^ing  possibilities  for  young  people  who  want  to  help  children,  who  enjoy 
working  wiTh  people,  and  who  are  curious  about  the  causes  of  human  behavior. 

Work  Environment-The  psychologist  may  te^ch.  or  conc^uct  research,  serve  as  consultant 
^  to  other  professional  persons,  administer  programs,  and  participate  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  emotional  disorders, 

•  Traininj'^nd  Education-Preparation  for  a  career  includes  studies  in  biological  and  social 
scierufts,  some  specialized  psychology,  course?,  and  one  or  two  years  of  course.yvork  beyond 
the  bachelor  s  at  the  master's  level.  Earning  the  doctorate  demands  a  high  level  dT>academic 
achiei/ertierrt  and  may  require  a  research  project  that  makes  an  original  contribution  to 
the  field  of  psycHiology.  -  .  .  '       '  - 

:      — .  . 

Qualificatlons-The- psychologist  must  be  mature,  "weTr~aafMlt^d,  poised,  .and  inust  Hke  to 
work  with  people.  -  '  , 

i  ^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  pay  is  very  good  as  salaries  range  upWard  according  " 
to  experience.  Many^can  supplemfenr  earnings  with 'private  practice.  . 

Admission  to 'graduate  programs  is  highly  coippetitive.  Enroil^ent  is  limited  in  order  to 
insure'  high  quality  In  the  preparation  of  students,  - 
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'  aptitude. 


•SYCHOMETRIST 


A  psychometrist  is  a  person  who  {5ves  tests  and  makes  Survey s.  These  tests  ^nd  si^rveys  / 
^Jtteitjpt  tQ  nrieasure  intelligence,  reading  ability,  achievement,  personality,  interests, -or/ 


/^fthough  psychometrists*  may  serve  in  a  variety  of  positions,  they  are  usually  ^mplpyed 
irr  schools.  The  psychomejtrist  who  works  in  a  large  ^school  system  may  spend  ^Impst  a^^ 
his  time  giving  tests  to  students.. 

Before  ^  psychometrist  knows  what  use  to  make  of  test  results,  he  or  3he  must  know 
how  to  interpret  them.  This  means  he  must  have  information  about  how  people  in  general  / 
answer  the  test  questions  he  is  using.  / 


Htstory  and  Futurfe-More  than  fifty  years  ^go  the  psychometris|  gathered  data  by  observing  ,  / 
the  difference  in  behavior  among  individuals.  Now  it  has  developed^nto  a  highly  technical  ^ 
area  using  psychology  and  math.  /  "  j'  /  ^ 

The  psychometrist  has  a  bright  future.  There  is  much  demartd  for  people  who,  can  handle 


psychology  and  math. 


I. 


I 


Work  Envlronment-The  psychometrist  works  in  industry,  government,  or  schools,  f;le  wOjfks 
more  with  facts^  ^ch  as  information  ab(Jut  people,  ratf:<er  than  with  people  themselvtes.. 

Training  and  Education-^The  psychometrist  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  math.  The 
psychometrist  must  also  have  an  educational.and  psychological  background  thdt  will  enable 
him  to  look  beyond  a  test  score  and  take  other  important  factors  into  consideration  before 
he  reaches  a  decision  about  any  person.  He  must  have  a  master's  degree.  / 

Qua|ifications-A  person  in  this  position  should  like  math'ematics  and  enjoy '  solving 
problems.     '  ^    ,  /'  ,  « 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Opportunities  jn.  the  field  of  psyfchometrics  are  plentiful. 
The  fiejd^K^s^  considerable  overlap  with  other  speciatities.t  Some  psychologists  may  welt 
be  considered  psycihom^trists  for  their  time  spent  developing  tests  and  japplication  blanks 
for  selecting  or  training  employees.  !  ^    ,  -       \    .*  ,  ^ 
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MEDfCAL  TECHNOLOGIST 

■  ''A  : 


\ 


.'Medical  technologist  perform  numerous  laboratory  tiests.  Son^  of  the  tests  are  sim'ple; 
/otHers  are  not.  The^^s^s  contribute  to  t^e  detection,  diagnosisAtreatment,  and, study  of 


/  diseases. 


/ 


\ 


Most/ of  the  medicar  technologists  wdrk  under' the  direction  of  a\linical  pathologist  (a 
doct(ir*s  doctor  ahd  a  medical  detective),        —         ' "  '     ^    \  ^ 

Most  medical. technologists  are  employed  in  metropoJitan  areas  where  concentration 
9/  hospitals  ahd  other  instiWtions  with  medical  laboratories  fs^hiqhestV 

Between  eighty  and  ninety  pei\ent  of  medical  technologists  are  wom§n,  Yhe  number  of 
men  in  the  profession,  is  growing  however,  especially  with  the  new  opportuni^s  opening 
up  in  laboratory  management. 


History  and  Future  -Technologists^ 
century.  It  was  not  until  the  1890^ 
in  the  United  States. 


have  been  assisting  physicians  since  the  fourteenth 
that  medical  laboratories  w^re  formally  established 


'4 


Labpratory  techniques  are  constantly  thanging;  new  ones  are  being  developed  almost  dail^y. 
Con^quently,  requirements  for  emploV^ment  in  this  field  are  climbing  and  a  trend  is  tow^lrd 
a  five  year  preparation.  .    I  *  .      ,  / 

There  \  is  a  demand  for  more  medical  technologists. 

Work  Environment -About  two-thirds  jpf  all  medical  technologists  work  in  hospital 
laboratbries.  Others  work  in  clinics,  withUoctors  in  private' p/actice,  and  in  medical,  dental^ 
and  veterinary  colleges.  1  ■ 

Medical  technologists  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  forty  hours  a  week.  Those  employed 
by. hospitals,  where  emergency  duty  is  often  required,  may  be  on  call  one  night  a  week 
or  one  vyeek  a  month.  ^  ,  •     .    '  ^ 

Training  and  Education-Graduation  from  high  school  is  necessaVy  to  begin  formal 
preparation  for  3  career  in  medical  technology.  Biology,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  typing  are  very  helpful  in  preparing  for  medical  technology.*  Three  yfears  of 
undl^rgradua^e  ^wprk  and  onQ.  year  of  clinical  training  are  required  to  become  a  Certified  ' 
techndjpgist.^  ^  '  ^  ^    '-  t      ^  y 

^  .     ■  '^"^  ^  7-  ^     ^     :  '  ' 

.Qualifications-One  jshou Id  possess  certain  qualities  of  persohality  and  character.  A  genuine 

w  concern  for  the  welfare  of  people,-  precision  and  accurafcy  in  their  work,  patience  and 
q^lmness,  the  abil^  to  work  efficiently  under  pressure,  irnd  the  willingness  to  check  and 
recheck  details  are  all  essential  characteristics  in  becoming  a  qualified  medical  technologist. 

Advantage^  and  Disadvantages— Opportunities  for  advancement  are  good  for  the  capable 
and  conscientious  medical  technologist  who  keeps  up  with,  new  developments  in  th,e' 
profession.  Medical  technologists  have  the  opportunity  fol*  promotion"^ to  supervisor  of  ia 
department  Jn  the  medical  laboratory  of  a  large  hospital  pp,  eventually,  to  become 
supervisor  of  -the*-entire  latDoratory.  ^t*  * 
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Medical  technologists  who  work  weekends  or  nights  friay  receive  overtime  pay. 

Medical  technology  does  have  an  occupatibrral  hazard  of  infection  from  bacteria  or  viruses, 
though  such  an  illness  occurs  rarely.  If  disease  is  contracted,  carelessness  is  usually  the 
cause. 


S 


er|c 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 


The  medical  assistant  usually  sets  up  appointments  for  patients,  keeps  the  waiting  room 
in  order,  greets  patients  as  they  enter,  and  answers  cuestions.  She  or  he- keeps  all  record 
^cards  up  to  date,  sends  out  bills,  and  makes  simple  laboratory  tests.  Sometimes  the  medical 
assistant  has  to  keep  the  doctor's  financial  records  up  to  date.      ,  • 

History  and  Future-Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  job  of  the  medical  assistant  has  been 
recognized  as  a  distinct  vocation  for  which  special  training  is  necessary.  The  employment 
opportunities  for  medical  assistants  in  the  future  are  good. 

Work  Environment-Medical  assistants  work  a  forty  hour  week.  Some  work  on  Saturdays 
or  during  evenings. 


The  hospitals,  offices,  and  clinics  are  generally  clean,  pleasant  places  in^ which  tfl^work. 
Usually  the  offices  are  air-conditioned  and  convenient  to  transportation. 

Training  and  Education -High  sShool  graduation  and  some  office  training  are  requirements 
for  the  medical  assistant.  Hi  or  she  must  have  pertinent  cours^  in  scFence  from  high  ' 
school  such-  as  biology,  chemistry,  physiology,  and' hygiene. 

Qualifications-Thb  medical  assistahf  jnust  have  an  e^eqjally  pl^^^^^ 

personality  as  well  as  a"  genuine  interest  in  and  a  liking  for  people.  Poise  is  an  essential 

requirement. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-  The  medical  assistant  has  a  stea<Jy  year-round  job,  usually 
in  pleasant  surroundings.  The  work  is  interesting.  *  V 

Oftemimes  the  medical  assistant  meete  pepplelunj^  of  stress  and  tension. 


VETERINARY  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN  '  v 

The  veterinary  laboratory  technician  is  responsible  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  animals. 
He  must  provide  food  anci  water,  clean  Housing,  ample  exercise,  and  must  observ^.  the 
.  changing  health  status  of  the  animalsi^  -  ^ 

The  technician  must  know^as  much  as  possible^about  the  anin^al's  habits,  including  feecimg, 
nesting  -and  breeding  activities,  and  its  natural  habitat,  v  5^ 
.  I    f  ■  &         .     .  \ 

The  technician's  duties  are  to  give  aflimals  injections,  take  samples  of  body  fluids,  and  » 
observe  reactions  to  experiments.* 

History^  arid^  Future-Animals  have, contributed  so  much  to  man*s  tjenefit  and  enjoyment, 
-  — — strtHs-onirir^attiral  tKat  man  mtfXs  ^c^serve  this^valuabte-f=esource.  The  field  of  animal 
.   >      care  has  grown  very  large  in  scope  over  the  years.  Veterinary  technicians  are  essential 
to  maintain  the  interdependence  of'man  and  anirhals. 

The  increased  interest  in  breeding  and  laboratory  ^science  points  to  a  bright  future  of 
many  opportunities  for  animal  care  workers.  -  " 

,      Work  6fivironment-They  work  in  medical  schools,  research  centers,  animal  hospitals,^  and 
^*  commerical  breeding  houses  for  experimental  animals. directed  by  a  Ph.D.,  an  M.D.,  or 

a  veterinarian:  '  • 

♦  V 

t 

Training  and  Education-Theaechnician  must  be  twenty  years  of  age  in  order  to  "apply 
for  certification.  Technicians  must  be  high  .school  ^graduates.  Other*  requirements  Include 
three  years  of  experience,  a  course  in  animal  technology,  and  the  successful  completion 
of  a  written,  oral,  and  practical  examination. 

Qualifications-  One  must  have  a  love  for  animals  ^nd.  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
V  of  the  use  of  animals  for  experimental  purposes.  Working  with  animals  in  4-H  clubs  and 

nsimilar  ^.organizations*«i«an  offer  valuable  experience .  in  developing  qualifications^  for 
laboratory  technicians.  '  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Earnings  differ  considerably  depending  on  the  type  of  job' 
and  th€F  size  of  the  organization.  Benefits  may  include-'free  tuition  for  advanced  education'' 
or  free  housing.  '  •  '  ' 

IV^ny  animals  have  a  distinct  odor  that  may  be  unpleasant  until  one  becom,^  accustomecj 
to  it.  However,  a  veterinary  technician  must  accept  the  environment  of  the  animals. 
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Dental  assistant 

The  dental  assistant  performs  duties  which  relieve  the  dentist  from  clericaJ  and  minor 
routine  tasks.  The  dental  assistant  may  stand  on  her  feet  a  great  deal  of  the  working 
day.  She  readies  the  dental  chair  for  'patients  and  arrang'efS  the  dental  equipment, 
instjMments,  and  supplies  whrch  the  dentist  may,  use.  Dental  assistants  may  also  act  as 
an  office  manager,  private  secretary,  receptionist,-  and  bookkeeper. 

History  and  Future-This  occupation  is  relatively  new.  The  first  dental  assistant  is  known 
to  have  been  employed  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  tod^y  an 
/estimated  115,000  dental  assistants  in  this  country."  Opportunities  appear  to  be  excellent 
although  competition  for  these  jobs  is  keen. 

"  r"  ^  . 

Work  Environment-The  dental  assistant  may  work  at  top  spewJ  some  of  the  working  day 
and  at  a  normal  or  slow  pace  at  other  periods.  She  may  be  subject  tg  irritable  or  uneasy 
adults  and  to  children  who-  may  be  fearful,  noisy,  or  ill-tempered. 

Training  and  Education -Some  dentists  prefer  to  hire  high  school  graduates  or  those  with 
soiife  coirege- background  and  to  train  therti  on  the  job.  Some  assistarfls  may'lttend  a 
one  or  two  year  program  in  dental  assisting: 

Qualifications-These  include  a  plearfilg  personality,  the  ability  to  get  along  with  all  kinds 
of  people,  a  neat  appearance,  a  well  modulated  voice,  some  manual  dexterity, 
courteousness,  and  tactfulness.  The  assistant  should  be  able  to  take  supervision  graclou'sfy 
and  to  accept  responsibility.        "  ^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages -The  dental  assistant  works  in  an  environment  to  meet  many 
interesting  people.  He  or  she  has  regular  hdurs  and  can  count  on  steady  employment. 

There  is  a  lack  of  promotional  opportunities  and  the  difficulty  of  working  with  frightened 
and  complaining  patiq^iti.  '  •     >  . 

The  assistant  may  also  , be  on  his  or  her  feet  most  .of  the  dayr  • 
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DENTAL  TECHNICIAN 


The  dental  technician  starts  With  the  model*,  of  a  mouth  impression  and  the  written 
diFjBctions  SJupplied  by  the  dentist.'  He  then  completes  all  the  processes  necess3ry  to  make 
a  set  of  teeth.  He  or  she  selects  the  teeth  "by  color;  size,  and  shape  and  gives  the^finjshing 
touches  of  polishing  and,  grinding  the  ^ntures  to  insure  exact  fit  and  comfortable 
smoothness.  ^  ' 


The  dental  technician  also  makp  and  repairs  partiaLdentures  and  other  replacements,  su,ch 
^  as  crowns  and  bridges.  All  the  work  is  done  according  *fo  a  dentist's  .carefully  detailed 
,   prescription,  *  .  .  , 

^'  ^  .  ^ 

History  and  future-There  is  no  record  of  exactly  wh6n  commercial  laboratories  came 

into  being,  but  it  is-  known  that  In  1830  a  dental  supply  house  in  London  specialized- 

in  making  dental  plates  for  dentists.  .  > 

The  first  dental  supply  was  dpened  in  the  Unitechstates  in  1^87  by  Dr.  W.  H.  S.towe,. 
a  V^cticing  dentist.  .  '        .       *  ^ 

It  is  expected  that  more  dental,  laboratory  technicians  whII  be  needed  m  the  future.  The^ 
dental  laboratory  technician  is  practically  exempted  from  the  affects  of  automation  because 
no  two  of  his  assignments  are  alike.  Each^one  demands  carfeful  handwork  apd  individual 

attention.  -  "    '  * 

*  c 

Work  Environment-The  dental  technician  .works  in  hospitals,  dental  offices,  or  commercial 
establishments.  The  area  where  he  is  working  should  be  clean,  orderly,  well  ventilated, 
and  well  lighted. 

•  *^  .  . 

Trainirig  and  Education-A  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  onp  or  two  years  in 
an  educational  institution  that  offer*  dental  laboratory  training,  one  yeai>tff  supervised 
on-the-job  training,  and  three  years  of  practical- experience  are  requir^n  his  specialty.  • 
At  the  end  of  this  five  or  six  year  period  of -training  and  exp^ri^ce,  he  must  pass  a  ^ 
written  and  practical  examination.  -  '  , 

Qualifications-  The  dental  technician  must  have  a  great  deal  of  patience,  accuracy;  and 
a  ceftain  amount  of  artistic  ability.  He  or  she  must  have  a  high  degre*  of  manual  and 
finger  dexterity,  good  eyesight,  and' color  vision.  Speech,  hearing,  or  Ipwerjjmbi^han^ 
~    fleed  not  deter 'a  person  from  preparing  for]  this  type  of  \ot>  if  it  appeateto  him.,  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Knowledgeable  -men  In  the  field  forecast  excellent* 
opportunities  for  dental  technicians  because  there  is  no  fear  of  automation.  Better  job  ^ 
opportunities  are  concentrated  in  larger  cities. 
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#   DENTAL  HYGIENIST 

The  dental  hygienist  vyorlcs  directly  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient  and,  aside  from;  the  dentist, 
^  Is  the  only  dental  helper,  that  is  licensed  to  do  so. 

The  dental  hygienist's  work  includes  scaling  and  poljshing  the  teeth,  examining  and  charting 
dental  defects,  giving  instructions  in  home  care  of  the -teeth,  and  completing  routine  office 
business  procedures. 

History  and  Future-^DentaL  hygiene  is  a  relatively  new  occupation.  It  was  orgainzed  in 
N913  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Alfred  Jones. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  estimates  that  an  average  of  2,400  job  openings  \n\\\  occur 
annually  through  1980. 

Work  Environment -Dental  hygienists  are  usually  employed  in  clean,  wel  nigh  ted  offices/ 
The  nature  of  the  work  requires  long  hours  of  standing. 

Training  and  Education -  High  school  subjects  generally  required  for  the  prospective  dental 
hygiene  student  are  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  and  English.  Before  becoming  licen^ 
or  permitted  to  practice,  a  dental  hygienist  must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college 
level  education  at  one  of  the  special  schools  of  dental  hygiene. 

Qualifications-The  hygienist  should  enjoy  "working  with  the  public.  Good  grooming  and 
^good  health  are  also  important.  '      '  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvanta9eS"Workina  conditions  are  pleasant,  and  contact  with  many 
kinds  of  people  makes  the  job  a  constant  challenge. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  somewhat  limited,  without  Additional  education. 
However,  opportunities  for  careers  outside  private  dental  practice  in'crease  with  additional 
education.  •         ^  •  A 
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NURSING  AIDE 

,  The  aide  performs  duties  and  .ta$ks  assigne?!  by  and  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
registered  nurse.  She  or  he  assists  in  the  personal  care  of  ill  or  disabled  persons  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  and  healthful  environment.  The  nursing aidemay  be  assigned 
jobs  suqh  as  answering  patients  signals  and  seeing  that  the  nurse  hs  made  aware  of  the 
patients  situation.  Some  nursing  aides  may  assist  with  the  weighing,  feeding,  and  bathing 
of  patients.  '         '  ♦ 

History  and  Future-The  nursing  profession  has  always  needed  nursing  aides  to  assist 
professional  nurses:  Opportunities  for  employment  in  hospitals  are  excellent.  More  than 
Q0,000  new. openings  are  expected  each  year.  Many  of-^these  dpenings  will  te  in  hospitals, 
,  but  lobs  vviH  also  be  available  in  nursing  homes,  old  age  retirement  homes,  and  similar 
institutions. 

Work^ Environment-The  nursing  aide  /nay  be  employed  in  almost  every  phase  of  hospital 
work  from  the  gift  shop  to  the  recovery  room. 

Since  a  hospital  involves  services  on  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  basis,  the  aide  may  be 
expected  to  work  an  evening  or  ryighl  tour.  Most  liospital  evening  tours  are  frpm  3:00 
p.m.  to  1T:30  p.m.;  night  tours  are  from  11:30**p.m.  to  7:30  a.m.  The  usual  workweek 
is  fi-om  thirty-five  to  forty  hours. 

Tfainm(|-5and  Education-After  graduation  aides  may  be  trained' on  the  job  for  a^  period 
ranging  ifrom  two  weeks  to  three  montKs  with  some  classroom  instruction. 

Qualifications-- An  aide  must  enjjpy  dealinb  wW'a  variety  of  people  and  situations.  Good 
grooming,  speech,  personal  hygiene,  and  ^ysicLl  and  mental  health  are  requirements  for 
working  in  a  hospital  or  dther  health  faciUtjgS. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  aide  receives  salary  during  training  and  often  day-care 
centers  provide  care  for  young  children  of  married  students. 


,     •  RECEPTIONIST 

^  The  receptionist  is  a  hostess  who  may  give  the  caller  his  first  impression  of  an  Entire' 
*  organizajion.        ;^  -  .  *  . 

Probably  no  two  receptionist's  Jobs  are  alike.  Their  duties  are  detennined  by  the  nature 
of  the  .business  that  employs  them.'    "  •  ' 

In  a  hospital, ""thejfeceptionist  has  a  variety  of  duties.  St^  or  he  directs  visitors  ta  proper 
floors,  checks  patients-  discharge  slips  before  they  leave,  and  recor*  the  date  and  hour 
of  the  discharge  in  addition  to  the  number  of  days  th^  patient  ^as  hospitalized. 

In  ^a  doctor's  or  dentist's  office,  the  receptionist  s  most  important  duly  is  tcr  keep 
appointments  straight  She  usually  answers  the  telephone,  sends  oiit  bills,  and,  if  she  has 
been  trained,  assists  the  doctor.  / 

History  and  Future- According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  In  early  r967  there  were 
250,000  receptionists  employed  in  the  United  States.  '  '     '  . 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  predicts  a  rapid  increase  in  the^number  of  receptionists. 
More  than  25,000  workers  will  be  needed  each  year,  since  empJoyersare  rapidly  becoming 
convinced  of  the  public  relations  value  of  a  good^  receptiphist. 

Work  Environment"The  medical  receptiorjist  works  in  hospitals,  clinics,  health  insurance 
offices;  and  medical  schoofs.  The  receptionist's  hours  are  usually  thirty-five  to  forty  a 
week  although  she  may  w6rk  some  evenings,  if  the  docjfcor  has  office  hours  then,  and/ 
take  tirhe  off  durjr^g  the  day.   <  '  / 

.  .  ,        \  / 

Training  and  Educatiorr-Most  employers  demand  that  a  beginning  receptionist  have  at  least 
completed  high  school.  Receptionists  in  physicians'  offices  *^ay  need  some  special  trai^ng 
^  so  that  they  can  assist  the  doctor  in  his  .work,  if  necessary.  Thfs  type  of  trainin/can 
be  learned  on  the  job.  -  /        %  A 

QualtficationS"The  receptionist's  biggest  asset  is/frer  personality.  She  must  have, a/friendly, 
calm,  poised  manner  and  the  emotional  stability  that  will  enable  her;  to  be  asi courteous 
and  gracious  to  the  last  caller  of  the  day /as  she  was  to  the  first  7 

Ad^ntages  and  Disadvantages- A  receptionist  has.  the  pleasure  of  meeting  different  people. 
Offices  are  often  attractively  decorated;  /        ^  / 

The  fact  that  job  requirements  are  relatively  low  rtieahs  that;a  receptionist  can  6e  replaced 
rather  e^ly  and,  therefore,  lack  Job'  security-  / 
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X-RAV  CLERK 


The  duties  of,  an  X-ray  clerk  generally  include  making  X-ray  exposures  and  helping  the 
radiologist  in  fluoroscopy  (observing  the  insicie  of  an  object  by  using  X-rays)." 

the  X-ray  clerk  also  may  be  caHed  upon  to  do  the  clerical  work. involved  such  as  keeping 
records  of  the  patients  and  the  films.  The  clerk 'is  also  responsible  for  the  mental  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  patient  while  in  his  can*.  " 

History  and  Futyre-The  increasing  inriportant  contribution  of 'X-rays  to  the  medical  field 
estabjished  the  qualified  X-ray  clerk  firmly  in  his  employment  situation.  He  or  she  is 
not  subject  to'  the  insecurity  that  threatens  many  vocations. 

Work.  Envirdnment-X-ray  technicians  work  forty  to  forty-four  hours  per  week. 
Compensation  for  overtime  in  the  case  of  emergencies  is  usually  in  time  off  duty  rather 
than  m  increased  pay.  The  envVonment  is  usually  clean  and  the  clerk  must  wear  a  uniform. 

Training  and  Education-The  candidate  must  be>N|^igh  school  graduate  or  the  equivalent. 
Mathematics  and  science  courses  are  helpful  in^^pafation  for  a  career  as  an  X-ray  clerk. 

Qualifications-  Applicants  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  are  generally 
preferred.  Candidates  must  be  in  good  health:  Applicants  Should  shW  a  willingness  to 
work  with  the  sick  and  disabled  and  to  be  accurate,,  thorough;  and  sympathetic. 

•  *  . 

Advantages  and  disadvantages -The  X-ray  clerk  profession  provides  contact  with  highly 
trained,  pleasant,  and  intelligent  co-workers.  The  training  period  is  relatively  ^hoct.  There 
are  opportunities  for  travel  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  X-/ay  clerk,  like  other  paramedical  workers,  is  occasionally  in  contact  with  patients 
^  having  contagious  or  communicable  diseases;  however,  with  modern  precautionary 
techniques  there  is'  little  li4<elihood  of  contracting  these  diseases. 
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SCHOOL  NURSE 


The  school  nurse  works  with  the  principal,  teachers,  and  other  school  personnel  in 
Identifying  and  meeting  social;  emotional,  and  physical  needs  of  school  children.  She  oi* 
he  ^examines  children  and  keeps /dieir  health  records. 

The  school  nurse  teaches  classes  In  subjects  such  as  cWJd  care,  first  aid,  and  home  nursing 
and  establishes  nursing  policies  to  meet  emergencies.  The  school  nurse  also  administers 
immunizations  and  maintains  health  records  of  students; 

History  and  Future-Niysing  was  f|rst  Considered  a  profession  during  the  ISBOs  when 
Florence  Nightingale,  during  the,  CrimearT  Wai&,  showed  the  value  of  good  nursing  care. 
Thousands  of  additional  nurses  are!  needed  in  the  schools  today.  This  expansion  is  due 
to  the  population  growth  in^the  schools  and  many  social  changes/Approximately  one 
percent  of  all  nurses  are  men,  but  gradually  more  are  responding  to  the  expanding 
opportunities  for  men 'nurses.  .  '  *! 

Work  Environment  -The  school  nurse  works  in  public  or  private  schools  with  cnildren, 
teachers,  administrators,  other  school  personneJ,  and  parents.  A  workweek  is  gep«rally 
five  days  totaling  thirty-five  to  forty  hours.  P 


Training  and  Education-High  school  graduation  with  competence  in  science  and  rnath  is 
a  must.  A  bachelor  of  science  degree  with  a  major  in  nursing  is  required  for  a  ^hbol 
nurse.  '  ^ 


OualtTications-The  school  nurse  must  have  gofed  physical  health,  emotional  maturity,  sjound 
judgment,  dependability,  initiative,  ^nd  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-- A  nursing  background  can'lead  to  other  career  fields  such 
as  administrators,  supervisors,  instructors,  and  consultants  for  a  drug  company,  Addit  onal 
education  and  training  adds  to  the  nurse's  advancement  opportunities  and  income 

The  school  nurse'^has  to  work  with  injured  and  crying  children* 
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SANITARIAN 


sanitarian  is  a  specialist  in  environmental  health.  The  sanitarian  hai  many  jot^  that 
protect  us.  He  or  she'examines  food  plahts  and  water  supplies.  He  jinay  ^et  a  sample 
food  or  water  and  have  it  tested.  He  acts  as  a  consultant  to  indusfHes  such,  as  tieef 


paiking  plants.  He  gives  health  education  pr;'ograms  to  teach  people  about  better  health 
habits.  He  may  make  suggestions  jon  ways  to  avoid  pollution 
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TTe' professional  sanitarian  may  be  assisted  by  a  sanitarian  technician.  T 
sdTtples  for  testing  and  often  performs  th^  required  test 

History  and  Future-Only  thirty-one  universities  and  colleges  bffelted  undergraduate 


e  technician  takes 


p  ograms  in  environmental  health  in  196$.  Employment  of  sanitarians  is  expected  to 
ir  crease  very  rapidly  through  the  1970*S  ai  state  and  local  health  agencies  expand^  their 
a:tivities  in  the  field  of  environmental  ^.health.  *         i  ' 

V^ork  gnvironment-Sanitariahs  come  in  contact  with  unpleasant  physical  surroundings  si/ch 


IS  sewage  disposal  facilities  and  slum  housing, 

Sanitarians  are  employed  in  just  about  every  state  and  about  half  are  employed  in  ten 
tates:  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,}  New  York,' Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia, 
jnd  Wisconsin.  ,  '  1  '  J 

Training  and  Educatton-A  bachelor's  deigree  in  environmental  h/filtfi  is  the;  preferred 

.  .  •  •  •     ■  _  ri  '  I    — DM^^M^t4%M  fU^v^  ^n<«  it<*it<sli%/ 


preparation  for  a  beginning  job  as  a  professional  sanitarian.  Begin^itjigj^nitari^ns  usually 
start  at  the  trainee  level  where  th^y  rennain  up  to  a  year  receiving  ^n-the-job  training 
in  environmental  heafth  practice.  They  also  learn  to  evaluate  condition^ and. to  recommend 


corrective  action. 


Qual if ications-Sanitarians  must  have  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  people,  as  it  is 
pften  necessary  to  be  tactful  in  securing  the  correction  of  unsanitary  conditions.  Sarytarians' 
should  be  able  to  speak  .effectively  before  civic  groups  or  m  court. 

Advantages^ and ,  Disadvantages-High  level  positions  usually  require:  a  .graduate  degree  i/i 
some  asppct  of  public  health.  In  some  cases,  sanitarian  technicians  having  two  years  of 
college  and  woTtc  expeHence  cao^advance  to  professional  sanitarian  positions.  However, 
rising  hiring  standards  are  restricting  the  entrance  to  professional  positions  for  those  without 
a  bachelor's  degree. 
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PUBLIC  HEAftfi  EDUCATOR 


A  health  educator  is  .hired  to  keep  the  public  informed  about -their  community  health 
conditions  and  how  they  can  be  improved.  To  do  this,  a  health  educator  must  do  a  variety 
of  tasks.  He  or  she  plans  programs  for  television  and  radio.  The  educator  gathers  a  list 
of  peoples  who  are  willing  to  talk  to  groups  about  health  topics.  He  also  plans  training 
programs  for  the  area  and  helps  people  solve  their  own  health  problems. 

History  and  Future-  Research  in  health  care,  is  rising;  therefore,  health  educators  are  needed 
to  keep  the,  public  informed.         ,      •  ^ 

Work  Environment-Health  educators  work  with  ^ews  reporters  and  other  professional 
speakers  in , health  education,  y  *  \ 

Training  and  Education-A  four  year  college  graduate  is  preferred  with  a  good  backgrpund 
in  English,  science,  and  health  j^ucation  in  addition  to  training  in  human,  relations  and 
photography.' 

Qualifications-The  health  educator  must  be  interested  in  working  with  the  public  in  general. 
He  or  she  must  have  a  pleasing  personality  and  appearance.  "\ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- A  J>eattfa  educator  wilt  have  frequent  opportunities  to  meet 
an0  work  with  other  interesting  people  bgt  the  most  infiportant  advantage  i^  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  helping  others  improve  their  health.  ,  / 
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Hospitality  and  Recreatipi| 


Hospitality  includes^every  occupation  which  aids  individuals  orjgroups  in  making  actual 
plans  for  a  vacation  and/or  tour  and  involves  all  transportation  personnel  who  have  contact 
with  the  passenger  or  tourist.  Recreation  includes  all  personnel  who  enable  the  tourist 
to  be  entertained  and/or  amused.  Many  hospitality  ancf  recreation  ocfiypations  that  were 
once  part-time  arid  somewhat  insignificant  have  become  fuH»time,  indispensable  tasks. 
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TRAVEL  AGENCY  WORKERS 

Agencies  vary  in  size,  frohn  big  operations  employing  many  people  who  perform  various 
jobs  to  small  agencies  in  which  pne  person  conducts  all  the  business. 

The  inforrpation  clerk  gives  information  about  train,  ship,  and  plane  schedules;  fares;  hotef 
accommodations  and  rates;  and  tours,  cruises,  and  sightseeing  trips.  V\ 

•         *  .  »       .  \* 

♦"The  travel  consultant  helps  tourists* plan  sightseeing  itineraries  and  plans  the  amount  of 
money  the  tourist  needs  on  a  trip. 

The  xlerk  types  the  itinerary  and  .keeps  the  books  in  order. 

The  department  head  supervises  the  employees  of  the  travel  agency. 

•  History  arid  Future-The  travel  agency  is  a  relatively  new  business.  The  first  agency  in 
the  United  States  was  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1872  by  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons, 
a  company  that  now  has  offices  all  over  the  world.  .  '  .  ^ 

The  oytlook  for  travel  agencies  is  very  good.  Travel  is  the  third  largest  business  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  seventy-five  percent  of  all  international  air  travel  is  handled 
by  North  Amerifcari  travel  agents. 

Work  Envirohment-Most*agents  work  a  forty  hour  week,  although  this  frequently  includes 
working  a  half  day  on  Saturday  or  an  occasional  evening.  During  rush  tinies  of  the  year 
(from  January  through  June)  overtime  may  be  necessar'y.  Agents  may  receive  additional 
salary  from  this  work  or  be  givfen  compensatory  time  oft 

The  a^nt  usually  works  in  pleasant  physical  surroundin^^5gne9To^p^^ 
to  his  clients.  '  )  .  r-"^'^'^^ 

Traming^and  EducationrMpst  tfave1''agencies  require  their  workers  to  have  a  high  school 
--cducatloh  and  many  prefer  those  with  one  year  or  more  of  college.  Some  positions,  such 
•as  manager  or  owner  of  an  agency,  call  for  a  college  degree  in  business  or  even  a  master's 

degree. 

In  high  school  the  student  can  best  prepare  for  a  job  as  a  travel  agency  worker  by  taking 
courses  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  public  speaking,  literature,  and  English. 
Knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  is  essential  in  some  agency  jobs.  Typing  and 
shortharid  will  help  the  beginner  enter  the  field  as  a  secretary  or  a  general  office  clerk. 

*  Qualifications -Travel  agents  are  in  constant  contact  with  4he  public.  Thus,  they  must  be 
able  to  get  along  well  with  people.  A. good  agent  inust  be  patient,  courteous,  and  able 
to  convey  a  personal  interest  in  the  travel  plans  and  problems  of*  his  client.  He  should 
also  have  a  liking  for  such  details  as  studying  timetables,  computing  tax  charges,  and 
marking  maps.  -  /  , 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- The  travel  agency  worker  deals  most  frequently  with  people, 
.  who  are  happy  and  enthusiastic  about  •their  travel  plans  and  are,  therefore,  pleasant  to 
work  with.  There  are,  however,  som^  clients  who  are  difficult  to  please  and  who  chahge 
their,  minds  quite  often.  This  situation  can  be  very  frustrating  for  the  agent. 

During  econofjitc  recessions  the  travel  business  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch.  Travel 
for  pleasure  i^.one  of-the  first  luxuries  to^be  forsaken,  and  even  business  trips  art* usually 
greatly  curtailed.  .  •  -  ' 


TICKET  AND  RESERVATION  AGENT 

The  reservation  agent  makes  flight  reservations  for  customers  and  gives  out  flight  schedules 
arid  fare  information.  Records  are  made  of  the  reservations  taken,  and  those  are  teletyped 
*  tqL  clerks  in  .other  cities  to  avoid  selling  the  same  flight  space  twice. 

.  The  agent  also  gives*information  on  flight  schedules,  fares,  arrivals,  and  departures.  He 
weighs  and  checks  in  baggage,  charging  fees  |For  overweight. 

History  and  Future-Th6  employment  outlook  for  reservatipn  agents  is  very  good. 

,  ><• 

Work  Environment-Agents  work  a  five  day,  forty  hour  week,-- including  some  night, 
weekend,  and  holiday  shifts.  DUring  rush  periods,  overtime  may  be  required.  Work 
surroundings  are  usually  pleasant  and  con^fortable.  The  work  is  not  considered  physically 
strenuous;  however,  agents  must  lift  baggage  from  weighing  scales  to  pulley  belts  and  must 
stand  most  of  the  time  on  daty. 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  education  is  required,  and  many  airlines  require 
new  employees -to  - complq^te  a  training  .program.   / 


Qualifications-A  neat  appearance,  tact,  and  a  clear  speaking  voice  are  essenjiatr' 


Ivantages  and  Disadvantages -The  agents  must  wear  a  uniform,  but  the  airlines  will  give 
dniform  allowance  or  arrange  for  it  to  be  bought  at  discount  rates.  Reduced  rates  on 
air  travel  are  usually  given  to^agents  and  their  immediate  families  during  the  off  season. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WQRfKER 


Public  relations  workers  provide  inforlnation  about  an  employer's  business  to  newspapers, 
magaijn^s,  radio,  television,  and  other  channels  of  communieation.  They  plan  the  kirid  ^ 
of, publicity  that  will  be  most  effective,  contact  the  people  who  may  be  interested  in 
using  *i^;rand  prepare  and  assemble  the  necessary  materials. 

Public  relations  workers  may  arrange  speaking  engagements  for  company  o/ficialsand  write 
the  speeches  they  delivef.  Often  they  participate  in  community  "affairs,  serving  as  an. 
employer's  r^pnesentatrve  duriag  safety  campaigns  ?nd  other  community  projects.  Showing 
a  fi^m  at  a  school  assembly,  staging  a  beauty  contest,  calling  press  conference,  and 
planning  a  convention  may  all  be  part  of  a  public  relations  worker's  job. 

4        •        .  » 

•  V 

History  and  Future-The  demand  for  public  relations  workers  is  expected  to  grow  as 
population  increases  and  the  general  level  of  business  activity  rises.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  an  increase  ip  the  amount  of  funds  spent  on  .public  relations  and.  many 
organizations  have  nevvly  developed  public  relations  departments.  This  trend,  is  expected 
to^continue  in  the  years  ahead.  '  • 

Work  Environment-  The  workweek  for  public  relations  workers  usually  is  thirty-five  to 
forty  hours.  Irregular  hours  and  overtime  ofteh  may  be  necessary.  On  occasion,  the  nature 
of  tf^eir  regular  assignments  or  special  events  requires  that  public  relations  workers  be 
on  call  around  the  clock.  ^  ^  ^ 

Training  and  Education -A  college  education  generally  is  regarded  as  the  best  preparation 
for  public  relations  work.  Some  employers  seek  graduates  who  have  majors  in  Englishf 
journalism,  or  public  relations;  others  prefer  candidates  vy;4th  a  background  in  science  or 
some  other  field /related  to  the  firm's  business  activities. 

Quatififcations  -Crteativity,  initiative,  drive,  and  the  ability  to  express  thoughts  clear^  and 
simply  are  the  ^osj  important  personal  qualifications  for  the  public  relations  worker. 

Advaiatages  and  jpisadvantages-For  the  public  relations  workers  who  develop  special  talents, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  financial  relations,  the  salaries  and  op(lDortunities  are  excellent. 

Public  relations  may  require  long  and  irregular  hours.  Sometimes  extensive  travel  is 
necessary.  Public  relations  may  be  a  somewhat  insecure  career,  since  clients  may  curtail 
programs  or  decide  to  develop  an  internal  public  relations  operation,  although  the  work 
today  is  more  stable  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
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STEWARD  A 

'  StetVards  are 'employed  mainly  to  take  care  of  the  passengers  in  terms  of  comfoft  and 
safety.  They  check  in  for  work  about  an  hour  before  flight  time  so  they  can  pick  up 
the  passenger  list  ^d  jqin  the  flight  .crew  for  a  biiefing 

The  steward  stands  at  the  door  of  the  plane,  ready  to'qreet  each  p^enger  as  he  arrives 
At  the  same  time  he  fnay  have  to 'check  each  ticket  against  the  flight  list.  When  all  passengers 
have  boarded  the  plane  and  the  door  is  closedt  for  takeoff,  'the  steward  issues  a  general 
welcome  to  the  pa^ngers  over  ttte  plane's  intercom.  He  then- giv«s  instructions  for  use 
of  the  aircraft s  emergency  equipment. 

During  the  flight,  the  steward' makes  certain  that  seat  belts  are  fastened  when  necessary 
and  gives  additional  safety  instructions  when  required.  He  answers  passengers'  questions 
about  the  flight  and /weathei:  conditions.  ^ 

The  steward,  also  has  record  keeping  duties.^He  must  report  on  all  minor  medications 
given  to  passengers  and  list  all  lost  and  found  articles.         '  ; 

At  the  end  of  the  flight  he  stands  at  the'door  and  bids  all  passengers  a  friendly  goodbye 
His  final  duty  is  to  fill  out  a  flight  report.  Then  h|  heada^for  liome. 
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History  and  Future -  The  total  number  of  stewards  and  stewardesses  is.  expected  to  grow, 
, resulting  from  increases  in  passenger  traffic  and  the  use  of- larger  pjanes. 

However,  competition  is  stiff.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  apply  for  jobs 
each  year,  only  a  small  percentage  meet  the  airliners  standards  of  intelligence  and 
personality.    *  »  i  •  . 

Work  Environment-Stewards  may  work  nights,  holidays,  and  weekends.  Their  flying  time 
is  usually  limited  to  seventy-five  hours  a  month.  They  may  spend  a?  many  i§  thirty-five 
hours  a  month  on  ground  duties. 

Almost  all  the  stewards  work  solely  on  overseas  flights,  although  domestic  atrlmes  are 
training  more  men  now.      ^  .  ' 

Trainifig  and"  Education  -The  minimum  educational  requirement  is,ffa3uation«from  high 
school.  Some  airlines  require  at  least  two  years  of  college  or  th^  equivalent  in  training 
and  education.   '        .  • 

Qualifications-Applicants  must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  old,  five  feet  two  inches  to  six 
fe^t  tall  with  weight  in  proportion  to  height.  They  n^ust  have  excellent  health,  a  pleasant 
speaking  voice,  and  good  vision.  ^ 

Advanta^s  and  Disadvantages-  Stewards  have  opportunities  to  travel  arid  meet  interesting 
pepple,  sometimes  celebrities.  Generous  vacation  time,  sick  leave,  and  o(her  fringe  benefits 
usually  go  with  the  job. 

One  lookiog  for  glamor  in  this  ocpupation  may  be  disappointed  if  glamor  \%  thought  to 
mean  an  easy  job.  The  work  is  liard  in  some  respects.  A  fljght  attendant  handle's  heavy- 
trays  and  serves  full-course  meals  or  snacks  under  conditions  notxalways  easy. 
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PROFESSIONAUATHLETE  iFOOTBALL) 


fA.profe^ional  atblete  is  one  who  participates  in  cbmpetitive  athletic  events  for  pay. 
amateur  atKlete  receives  no  pay  whatsoever.  Once'an  athlete  has  gairtted  professional  st 
he  can  no  Ipnger  compete  as  an  amateur. 

History  and  Future -Up  ^o  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  hunting,  fishing,  and  * 
horse  racing  were  the  chief  sports-^in  the  United -States.  Between  185Q  and  1900  many 
nevv  forms  of;athletics  came  into  being  and  formal  rules  for  playing  were  adopted.  College 
footbrall  began  in  1869.     '  " 

Thfere  are  always  openings  for  beginning  but  well  qualified  players.  The  competition  for 
these,  hcJwever,  is  extremely  keen. 

Work  Environment'.PIayers  report  to  training  camps  about  mid-July,  apprbximately  two 
months  in  advance  of  thfe  regular  playing  season.  For  the  first  few  weeks  they  have  physical 
workouts  twic^  daily  along  ^vith  classroom  sessions  morning,  noon,  and  nigh^.  As  trainii^g 
progresses,  physical  workouts  are  lirfiited  to  one  a  day  and  include  scrimmages  and  much 
heavy  contact.  '  '  ^ 

«  •  '* 

Training  and  Education-Ninety-eight  percent  of  professional  football  players  ^  fornjer 
college  players.  About  the  only  way  a  non-collegian  can  make  it  in  professional 
'  is  to  play  in  either  the  military  service  or  in  minor  league  fobtball^but  this  is  rare 
it  is  difficult  for  a  nor>-collegian  to  compfete^  even  at  these  Ipvels. 


Qualifications-'Qutstanding  health  and  physical  fitness  are  a  must.  Motivation  is  essential. 
A  p<ayer  cannot  compete  successfully  unless  he  is  motivated  to  dp  so.  He  must  like, the 
game  well  enough  to  withstand  its  rigors  and  must  want  to  win  within  the  scope  of  the 
rules  of  the  game, 

Arftfantages  and  Disadvantages*-The  professional,  football  player;  is  respected  arid  treated 
as  a  celebrity.  Great  players  can  earn  high  incQfnes  from -team  salaries,  percentages  of 
winnings  from  league  championships,  &nd  endorsements  for  various  types  of  products. 
Those  with  collegei.iraining  can  often  capitali2e*/)n  their  names  as  sports  stars  in  entering^ 
'business  after  their  playing  days  are  .over.     j         |  -    ^   ^       -  ' 

There  is  a  chance  off  permanent  physical  injury.  Con^petition  is  keen  to  stay  on  a  major 
league  team,  y^hile  earnings  are  high,  they  are  made  cTnly  during  a  small  portion  of  one's 
working  lif^^here  ar6  usually  critical  adjustments  to  be  made  once  the  days  of  cheersi,- 
and  headlines  are  over  and  the* challenge'  of  making  a  Jiving  becomes  more  routine. 
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PHYSICAL  ED*UCATION  JEACHER 

Physical  education  teachers  work^jo  make  people  pKysically^fit,  good  citizens,  and  capable  ^ 
leaders.  ^  ,  '"^^^  ^  > 

The  physical  education  teacher  may  choose  to  teach  in  an  elementarV*br  secondary  school  % 
or  to  becorbe  a  Supervisor  or  director  of  physica]  education.  The  teacher  may  .continue 
his  education  and  become  a  college  teacher  or-'-r'esearch  specialist.  ^> 

The  physical  education  teacher  may  also,  teach  children  wRh  special  problems,  such  as 
the  physically  handicapped,  the  underprivileged,  or  the  mentally  retarded. 

History  and  Future -Physical  education- in  the  United  States  began  to  take  shape  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War.  Industry  grew  rapidly  and  the  use  of  mechanical  power  began  to 
spread.  Modern- technology  reduced  the  physical  activity  that  •always  has  been  a  part  of  . 
a  person's  daily  work.  The  workday  and  workweek  were  shortened.  Therefore,  organized 
physical  education  became  a^  part  of  the  regular  school  program. 

At  tWe  present  time,  there  is  af)  acute  shortage  of  women  teachers..  Opportunities  for 
both  men  and  women  in  the  elementary  grades  are  expected  to  increase  as  physical  fitness 
programs  expand.  Opportunities  in  junior  colleges  as  well  as  four  year  colleges  will  grow 
as  enrollments  continue  to  swell  and  n^w  colleges  are  established,  f 

}  * 

Work  Environment-Hours  and'c/uties  of  the  ph-ysical  education  teacher  vary^with  the  job, 
as-do  the  conditions  under  which  he  works.  In  no'rthern  climates  much  o^  the  fall  activity 
is  outdoors  in  brisk  weather.  In  southern  regions  the  activity  may  |)e  outdoors  in  the., 
warm  sun..  Otherwise,  the  teacher  ^usually  works  in  a  well-ventilated,  well-lighted 
g/mnasium..  ,  • 

-  -'  ^  '        /'  ^ 

Training  and  Education -High  schodP^students  i^nterested  in  a  career  *in.  physical  education-  ' 
should  take  courses  in  mathematics,  science,  and  English.  They  should  also  take  part  in 
as 'many  leadership  activities  and  sports  as  possible,  including  intrarhurals, -athletic 
associations,  and  summer^- recreation  activities.  :        i  ^ 

Completion  pf  a  full  four  year- college  program  leadinjg  to  a  bachelor's  degree  is  required 
for  teaching  almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States.^  -     •  ^ 

Qualifications*  The  physical  education  teachei'  must  fie  able  to  communicate  with  students 
of  all  levels  of  intelligence^  and  from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds. 

A  pleasing  personality  and  appearance,  a  good  sence  of  humor,  good  character,  integrity, 
maturity,  emotional  stability,  and  the  desjre  and  ability  to  lead  young  p>eople  are  important^ 
^o  success.  .  ^    ^  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  -Physical  education  is  a  rewarding,  healthful,, and  invigorating 
cai;eer  with  strong  appeal  to  thejmany  young  men  and  women  who  like  sports,  the  outdoors, 
ancf  who  enjoy  youth  work. 


duties. 
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The  work  is  strenuous.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  undergo  long  periods  of  physical 
'      activity  and  ex^ifect  to  work  longer  than  the  average  eig^it  hour  day.  .  .||L 

Usually  a  physical  .educa^tion  teacher  receives  e^tra  compensation  for  perfprming  extrfi 


participate  in  the  scheduled  activities.  During  unsche<duled  time  they  help  campers  keep 
cabins  neat  and  assist^  them  w)tK  basic  living  skills,  such  ^as  general  cleanliness  and* 
appropriate  grooming  aad  dress.  ^ 

The  day  camp  counselor  helps  the  child  make  a  successful  transfer  to  activities  away  from 
school  and  home  in  a  natural,  informal  learning  situation. 

The  day-camp  counselor  is  concerned  mainly  with  enabling  the  child  .to  use  and  enjoy 
the  benjBfits  of  outdoor  recre^'^ipn  and  elementary  camping  skills.'  In  some  cases  day 
camping  is  a  preparation  for  Overnight  and  resident  camping. 

History  and  Future- In  1862,  Fredrick  William  Gunn,  a  private  schoolmaster  in^  New 
England,  organised  the  first  school  camp  when  he  took  his  students  on  a  two  week  camping 
trip  to  Long  Island  Sound  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.'  ^^<t^ 

Opportunities  for  professionaY  careers  in  the  camping  field  itself  are  on  the  im:rease  and 
the  future  looks  bright  both  for  summer  CQunselors  and  for  those  who  want  a  career 
in  camp  woi^k.  *  \  ,  ) 

Work  Environment-Some  camps  are  quiet  and  small,  serving  as  few  as  twenty  to  tvventy-fi^ 
campers;  others  might  accommodate  500  or  600  campers  at  a  time.  Some  are  overnight 
camps;  In  others,  campers  may  stay  from^pne  to  four  weeks^or  evon  for  the  whole  summer. 
The  average  day  camp  is  operated  on  a  day  to  day  basis  wnth  campers  on  the  site  from 
six  to  eight  hour^  each  day.  Day  camps  might  be  operated  one  or  ti^o  days  a  week. 

training  and  Education- Young  men  and  women  who  are  eighteen  yifars  of  age  atjd  have 
had  one  year  of  college  can  qualify  forxamp  counselors.  Some  cafnps^hire  junior  counselors 
to  help  with  various  activities.    \  ^  \ 

*  »  >  . 

Qualificatigns-The  counselor  must  be  emotionally  mature  enough  to  trealf^each  person 
in  his  group  faiHy.  A*  counselor  must  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  be  alert  to  the  beaijty  and 
wonder  of  nature.  Th^e  is  no  place  in  counseling  for  the^ovenly  squeamish  person  who 
shudders  at  the  iight  of  a  snake  or  a  beetle  or  for  the  fair  weather  counselor  who  goes 
to  pieces  in  the  face  of  rain. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages^- A  competent  coi^ns^or  might  rise  to  the  position  6f  unit 
head,  sui;ij9rvi»ing  the  activities  of  other  counselors  ^fter  several  years  of  camp  experience 
as  a  unit  head,  he  can  become  a  head  counselor^; 

Experience  in  one  camp  j^ualifies  a  counselor  for  positions  in  other  camp^,  provided  he 
can  secure  a  favorable  reference  from  the  director  for  whom  he  has  worked. 
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COMMUNITY.SERVJCE^DIRECTOR 


The  commuqity  service  ^tirector'  ir  a  generaHst,  relating  education  to  all  phases  of  ^ 
community  organization  and  developqnent.   He  is  re^onsible  for  coordinating  and 

•  prpgramming  activities  that  are  centered  in  the  school.  The  director  uses  the  school  as 
the  basis  of  oper^on  in  providing  a  program  for  all  ages  in  vocational  training  and 
participation.  His  objective  is  to  improve  skHj's  as  well  as  to  offer  new  and  broad  experiences 
toward  the  general  improvement  of  the  individual  participants. 

.  History. and  Futjjre-Uhlike'  many  career  fields^that  face  hear  extinction  bgcause^of  man  s 

•  progress,  in  tecHnoto^y,  recreation  offers  extensive  opportunitie^;now  and  in  the  future. 
.As  peop^le'i  incomes  rise  and  their  leisure  time  increases,  the  demand  foe  recreational 

.  resourcesi  and  facilities*  grow. 

The  tfema'nd  1  for  skil^^d  recreatiori  workers  is  expected  to  rise  in  the  future  because  of 
the  increase  in  leisure  "time  and  the  growing  emphasis  on  recreation  programs  in  the  many 
areas  cited\  * 


agencies.  SorW  work  in  modern ,office  buildings.  Others  have^offices  in  commgnity  centers 


Work  Environment-  Some  directors  work  for  neiflhborhood  organizations  or  for  government 


or  ^ghetto  store  fronts. 

Training  and  Education-tbuftg  men  and  women  who  want  to  become  community  directors 
*should  obtain  a  college  degree  in  sociology  or  psychology. 

Qualifications-A  pleaisant  personality,  heat  appearanc*,  and  good' speaking  voice  are 
e^ntial.  The  director  should  have  strbng  leadership  qualities  and  should  enjoy  working 
with  others.  The  director^ -should  also.be  able  to  accept  responsibility  and  to  exercise 
judgment. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- Most  community  6\^&6rs  start  out  as  assistants  or* 
specialists.  From  there  they^dvance  to  playground,  playfield,  or  recreation  center  directors 
and  then  to  superintendent  of  recreation  activities.  The  top  position  is  superintendent 
of  recreation  and  parks. 


er|c  -J^- 
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GROUND  KEEPER 


The  ground  keeper  takes  care  of  gardens,  shrubbery,  and.tr^s.      ^  . 

The  ground  keeper  uses  mechanical  equipment  such  as  cultivators,  edgers,  lawn  sweepers, 
elec/ric  pruners  and  clippers^^and  power  njowers  and  sprayers.  He  makes  minor  repairs 
and  sery^ces  this  equipment  regularly  so  that  it  is  kept  m  good  operating  xondition.  He 
also  uses  tools  such  as  spades,  trowels,  rakes,  hoes,  shears,  weeders,  diggers,  bulb  planters, 
ar)d  seeders.  A  modern  ground'  keeper  may  help  in  the  adaption  and  installation  of  an 
u/iderdround  irrigation  system  for  the  area  he  takes  care^of^ore  elaborate  systems  are 
autorTratically  controlled  from  an  electronic  console,  with  whieh  the'groundrkeeper  mu4t 
yoecome  fomiliar.         .       <  '  *^ 

/     1^'  ^'  ^  '  '  * 

^  Hi.s/or'y  and  Future- Landscaping  services  are  taking  over  much  of  the  maintenance  work 
and  are  providing  good  job.^opportunities  for  ground  keepers.  As  a  resulf  of  the  increased 
anhounts  of  leisure  time,  people  will  make  greater  demands  on  f)ublic  facilitres.  Asa  result, 
iployers  will  need  larger  staffs  than  ever  before.  j 

/Work  Environment-The  ground  keepers  vyorkweek  may  run  frcm  fo^ty-four.to  fo,rty-eight^ 
/  hours,  including  Saturday  during  the  busier  seasons/The  men  try  to  use  all  the  daylight 
hours  to  advantage.  Some  jobs,  particularly  during  the  plantingjand  growing-seasons,  may 
require  unusual  wording  hours.  This  could  mean  starting  the  yvorking  day  ^t  sunrise  or 
wprking  a  split  shift-'some  hours  in  the  earfy  morning,  the  remc\inder  inihe  late  afternoon 
'■or  early  evening.  If  bad  weather  interferes  with  the  planting  schedule,  .some 'overtime  may 
^"-^  required.    >^V  .  .  1 


Mo'st  ground  keeping  is  done  outdoors  and  must  be  pursued  151  many  kinds  of  weather. 
.The  four  or  five  winter  months  are  not  very  busy  in  climates  that  have  freezing 
temperatures,  and  sometimes  assistants  and  laborers' are  lard  ojff  for  part  of  the  winter. . 
Golf  courses,  however,  usually  retain  at  le3St  some  of  the  crew  through  the,  winter  so 
that  eqiJiprn*it  can  be  .overhauled  during  the  slack  season.  | 

Training  and  Educatt^fVrMany  employers  are  not  at  all  concern^  about  formal  educatron 
^^^heir  gardeners; /they  are  satisfied  yvith  ^ployees  yvho  have  an  ability  to  read  "and 
write  English.  As  in  most^w^rk,  however,  additional  education  gives  .the  applicant  an 
-^•advantage  ovfer  those  having  btily  a  minimunri  education.  Biology,  especially' botany,  and 
^'jvocational  agriculture,  are  good  high  scho6l  ctfurses  to  take.  Coijrses  at  a  botanical  garden 
"or  agricultural  collegie  will  also  prove,  worthwhile.  | 

Qualifications-Good  physical  health  is  necessary.  ' 

Ground  keeping  work  is  for  people  who  like  to  be  outdoors  and  not  tied  down  to  a 

strict  routine.  He  must  have  a  love  for  plants  and  flowers  and  for  working  in  the  soil 
with  his  hands.  ^  1        ■  -  . 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Although  th^  w"prk  requires  re 
kneeling,  lifting,  and  walking,  it  Js  seldom  strenuous. -at  is  ' 
however,  r?  isVnot  entirely  without  hazards. .Insecticides  can 
with  caut^pn.  Injuries  can  be  incurred  by  anyone  working 
particularly  if  he  is  careless.  ^ 

Government  jobs  that.tipme  under  civil  service*  offer^takynity 
available  (n  other  gardening  employment.  In  some  areas  this 
employees  belongfitg  to  the  International  Brotherhood  of 


afch.ing,  bedding,  stooping, 
n0t'  considered,  dangerous; 

:Hlrmful  if  not 'handled 
wijtK  machinery  and  tools. 


and  security  ndf^lways^ 
^ork  is  unionized,  with 


Tean)Sters. 
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RETAIL  FLORISt 


All  florist  shops  have  certain  functions  in  common.  The  oWner  musrbe  a"' good  buyer 
and  a  good  rperchfndiser.  The  function  of  buying  is  very  important.  Flowers  are  perishable, 
\so  the  owner  musf  know  how  many  fiowers-to  buy  and  when.  to.  buy  them. 

Ttve  florisl  sets  lip  window  displays  or  oversees^thjs"work.  .He  plans  advertising  and  sales 
pcbmotion,  hires  .and  supervises  employees,  and  administers  the  business  in  general. 

History  apd  Future-The-outl'dok  for  tl^e  florist  industry  is  good  at  present,  and,,econo mists 
.  predict  it  will  continue.  •  •  .  ' 

'    ;  •  ^  ■  ;         ;       ,  ./ 

Autofp^tion  presents  Httle  threat  to  floral  designers,  florist  ^shop  managers,*  and  sales 
perso|i£     '  ^ 

Wprk  Environment -Sometimes  the  florist  will  spend  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  in 
his  shop  during  holiday  seasons  when  other  people  are  relaxing.  He  may  also  have  slack 
seasons.  V 


Training  and  Educatfdn-ln  high  school  the  prospective  retail  florist  should  take  courses 
in  bookkeeping^  business  English,  retailing,  art,  and  design. 

Qualifications- Sensitivity  to  beauty  is  important  to  the  florist.  He  must  be  able  to  select; 
"fiQwers  |hat  are  in  good  taste  for  each  dccasion  and  to  arrange  them  with  an  artistic 
sens&.of  form  and  color.       .  /''^ 

The  florist  needs  craaiive't  ability  arid  finger  de5<terity  to  make  floral  arrangements. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- Floral  occupations  provide  an  outlet  for  persons  with  artistic  - 
tafent,  creative  ability,  and  business  sense.  As  a  business,  it  can  be  started  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  caprtal.  It' can  afso  be  run  as  a  family  business,         ,  • 


There  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  since  the  business  faces  heavy  competition,  the  problems 
^^C^^^of  perishable  stock,  and  the  ^changeable  ^preferences  of  the  public.  It  takes  many  years 
to  build  a  business,       .  "  ^ 
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GIffT  SHOP  OWNER  '  . 


The  i^ost.fmportant  job  of  the^gift  shop  owner  or  manager  is  the  selection  of  merchandise,. 
Owners  oTT  large  shops  go  on  periodip  buying  trips  to  mercl^ndise  centers  or  even  abroad 
to  choose  the  exact  items  they  wai;it.  •  * 

When  the'merchandi$e  is  delivered,  ^the  owner  decides  how  it  should  be  arranged  in 'the 
store.      ;p  J  ,   •  ... 

Record  keeping,  finantes,  and  planning  are  all  the  responsibility  of  the  shop  owner.  Ther 
owner  also  has  the  responsibility  of  doing  the  day-by-day  bookkeeping  and  clerical  work, 
buying  advertisihg,  deciding  when,  to  have  special' sales,  and  planning  other  attention-gettijig 
events.  .  ,  2  • 

The  owper  must  keep  careful  track  , of  the  inventory.  The 'owner  must  at  all  times  be 
aware  of  what  is  in  stock,  what  is  moving  and  must  be  recorded,  what  is  out  of  stock, 
and  what  items  are  not  selling.  If  something  is  not  selling  and  is  taking  up  important 
space  in  the  shop,  he  might  want  tojjut  it  on  a. special  sale  table. 

History  and  Future -Thre  future  of  the  gift  shop  business  depends  on  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the'  nation..  •       ,  -      '  ^  * 

Success  for  the  individual  shop  deperids  on  the  owner's  business  talent,  her  adaptability 
in  giving  personal  service  to  each  custi^rjier,  and  her  skill  in  selecting  desirable  and  salable 
,  merchandise,    .  .  ;  ^  ,  . 

Work  Environment-  Gift  shops  are  usually  open  six  days  a  week  and  oneor  more  evenings, 
but  in  some  locations,  as  in  resor^*  toyips  or  on'a  higl^way,  the  shop  may  be  open  even 
on  Sundays  and  hoUdays  from  morning  to  night.  ^^^^ 

'  The  gift  shop:- business  tends  to  be  seasonal  with  Easter,  Ctimtmas,  and  Jun^the  busy 
•  periods.  BirthdSys/anniversaries,  and  other  individual  events,irfiov^ver,  keep  things  moving 
at  i  moderate-.pace* throughout  the  year./       *  . 

'  Training  and  Education-The  gift  shop  owner  shopld  at  least  have* completed  high  sj:hool. 
Many  of  thosCr  in  the  busine^  have ua|  college  educati^Q^,        '  ' 


High  school  courses  that  will  be^ helpful  are  English,  art,  retailing,  salesmanshipT-business 
mana^ment,  bookkeeping,  business  accoilinting,  economics,  typmg,  and  psychology.  Special 
courses^  in  flovyeV  arrangement,  principW  of  interior  :decoratibf1,  or  the  study  of  antiques, 
would  also  be  helpful,  depending  on  tl^  type  of  shop.^;  •  *, 

Quaiifications-For  dealing  with  the  pul^lic,  the -gift  shop  owner  should  have  personal 
qMalificdtions  such  as  friendliness,  patletice,  tact,  a. pleasant  manner,  and  an  outgoing 
personalfty^  The  gift  shop  owner  must  t^e  ipdustfioUs  and  willing  to  work  long  hours, 
perhaps  foT  d  small  income,  especiatly-v^^en  getting  ^started.  * 

►  .  ^  * '  *  ^* '  r 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Owning  a  biJsiness  enables  a  person  to  do  the^nd  of  work 
that  he  prefers  and  ta  control  Ijis^pyvn.  wdrjktpg  conditions.  While  some  gifr'shop  owners 
earn  little  more  than  expenses,  otfiers  /na^  'net  what  is  generally  consfder^L^^^  a  high 
salary.'  '  J      *       '         *  / 
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Manufacturing 


Manlfacturing  is  the  activity  around  which  qur  national  economy  revolves.  From  factories 
ftowithe  goods  that  have  provided  a  standard  of  living  un^natched  elsewhere  in- the  world. 
The  products  of  the  manufacturing  industries  range  in -complexity  from  a  simple  plastic 
toy  tto  an  intricate  electronic  computer  ^d  in  size  from  miniature  electronic  components 
to  gi^ntic  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers.  It  is  expected  that  by  1980,  wet!  over  twenty 
million  people  will  be  employed  in  manufacturing  industries.  By  far  tKis  is  the  greatest 
number  of  people  in  any  area  of  work. 


*  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  (MANUFACTURli^G)'  . 

The  first  job  of  the  personnel  director  is  to  find  people  to  fill  available  jobs  at  nearly 
all  levels.  He  advertises,  recruits,  or  uses  agencies  to  find  applTcants.  Then  he  carefully 
interviews  them  to  make  sure  they  fit  the  job. 

If  problems  arise  in  the  company,  the  personnel  department  pssists  departmer>t  heads  in 
Siandling  employee  complaints  and  grievances.  It  also  may  train  supervisors  in  the  handling 
of  employees  and  their  problems.  In  some  companies  the  personnel  director  is  in  charge 
of  dealing  with  unions  and  of  handling  contract  negotiations  as  the  company  representative. 

History  and  Future-Fifty  years  ago  a  company  probably  had  never  heard  of  the  term 
personnel  director,  for  this  is  a  field  that  ha^  developed  along  with  the  growth  of  Business, 

Expansion  of  employment  in  personnel  work  is  expected  during  the  next  years  as 
the  nation's  employment  rises.  Job  opportunities  for  college  gradCates  with  specialized 
training  in  the  field  will  be  greater  than  those  for  young  people  seeking  advancement 
intQ  personnel  work  from  production,  clerical,  or  other  sub-pr^ofessional  'jobs. 

Work  Environment-  Personnel  workers  generally"  work  in  comfortable  ofJ[?ce  surroundings. 
The  .hours  are  fairly  regular,  between  thirty-five  and  fj^'ty  a  week;  but^jjfe  personnel  worker 
.must  be  flexible  endugh  to  pope  with  emergencies' that  migl^.^M  Tor  overlime  work! 

Training  and  Education -A  college  degree  is  necessary  for  entr^ce  into  personnel  vt|brk.- 
In  certain  specialities  and  in  the  top  level  of  personnel  administration,  a  master's  or  a 
doctors  degree  is  considered  essential. 

The  personnel  worker  should  have  a  good  background  in  'Social  and  b^bavi^i^Tsc^ 
especially  sociology,  psychology,  and  social  psychology.  Courses  in  business  and  economics 
are  also  important  for  understanding  the  company  and  its  policies. 


Qualificaf  offls-The  personnel  worker  must  understand  why  people  behave,  as  they  do  ip 
certain  situations  and  what  will  make  them  good  or  bad  employees  in  certain  positions. 

Advantages  ahcl  Disadvantages-Generally,  personnel  workel-s  receive  the  same  benefits 
the  other  employees  in  the  organizations  where  they  work.  These  benefits  include  fJaid 
vacations,  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  retirement  programs.  ^ 

Personnel  workers  may  put  in  time  after  working  hours  studying  or  attending  professional 
conferences. 
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*       SALESMAN  (MANUFACTURING) 

The  manufacturer's  salesman  tries  to  use  the  best  technique  possible  for^sellina  his  product. 
After  he  has  made  the  sale,  it  is  his  respo0sibility  to  keep  the  customer  Satisfied  with 
'  the  product  and  with  the  company  selling  Jt.  He  keeps  customers  informed  about  new 
products  and  new  uses  of  established  products.  He  advises  them  of  price  chang^  He 
often  suggest^  to  his' employer- methods  of  advertising  and  promoting  a  product  ^^nd'then 
helps- set  up  attractive  product  displays.       /  •  "  -  ^ 

Most  manufacturer's  salesmen  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  traveling.  Often  this  is  done 
during  the  evening  after  a  full  day'.s  work  calling  on  customers.  The  customers  may  vary 
from  other  manufacturers  to  railroads,  banks,  wholesalers,  and  sometimes  retailers. 

History  and  Future-As  more  and  more  products  are  marketed,  a  growing  jiumber  of 
salesmen  will  be  needed  to  explain  their  benefits  to  the  public.  The  increasing  complexity 
of  many  products  will  boost  the  need  for  highly  trained  salesmen.  '  '  ^ 

Work  Environment-A  rWanufacturer's  salesman-wlrtis  within  a  given  ^errUory!  This  tel-ritory 
can  v^ry  from  a  few  blocks  in  a  large  city  to  several  states.     .    ,  . 

The  salftsman  almost/always  uses  an  automobile  for  transportation,  although  occasionally 
those  working  in  small  city  territories  find  it  . more  convenient  to  walk. 

Although  most  of  their,  time  is  spent  making  calls,  these  salesm&n  devtfte  several,  houts 
a  day  to  paperwork.  Much  of  the  paperwork  cart  be.  done  in  the»^office  at  the  start  or 
end  of  the  day,  but  some  has  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  evening. or  oyer^  weekends. 

Training  and  Edueation-ln  high  school  a. student  can  start  preparing- fc^  a  siles  career 
by  taking  courses  in  English,  math,"and  social  studies.  A  speaking  and  fading  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  gives  you  a  special  advanta^  of  .selling. 

QuaTifications-A  salesman  must  have  a  friendly  personality,  one  that  puts*people  at  ease. 
He  must  also  be  honest  and  have  enough  energy  to  meet  the  demanding  work  schedule! 
A  welf-groomed  appearance  is  a  must.  •  *.  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- A  salesman  with  a  good  sales  record  anjd  >roven  leadership 
ability  can  be  promoted  to  higher  level  jobs,  such  as  sales  supervisor'  or  t^f'anch  n^nager. 
Many  top  executive  positions  in  industry  are  filled  by  men  who  have  had  successful  sales 
careers.  '   <  '  .        .  , 

Sailing  is  hard  work  and  requires  conscientious  and  diligent  effort.*       '  ' 
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CHEMICAL  OPERATOR  (MANUFACTURING  WORKER)  • 

»  *  ^  "*  •  , 

The  chemical  operator  is  responsible  for  the  safe  and  economic  operation  of  chemical  , 
.equipment,  as  well  as  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product.  In  order *to  turn  out 
a  *  product  that  meets  exacting  specifications,  he  must  follow  instructions  carefully.  In 
accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  operators  regulate  the  amounts  of  materials  to 
be  used.  They  set  and  adjust  the  controls  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  flow  of  materials. 
To  check  the  quality  of  the  procedure,  the  operators  use  measuring  and  testing^,instruments  • 
^nd  keep  records  and  reports  of  each  stage  of  the  operation.  They  may  be  aided  in  their  i 
work  by  one  or  more  helpers  or  assistants.  ^         *  ' 

History  and  Future-The  chemical  industry  started  in  the  New  World  in  1635  when  John 
.  yvintlirop,  Jr.  opened  a  small  plant  in  Boston.  Winthfop's  plant  produced  chemicals  used 
to  process  gunpowder  and  leather.  The  development  of  synthetic  plastics  and  fibers  in 
the  1920*s  helped  to  boost. commercfal  chemical  activity.  Both  world  wars  also  created 
an  increasecl  demand  for  chemical  products. 

Chemical  operators  will  continue  to  be  one^of  the  largest  occupational  groups  in  the 
industry. 

' 

Work  Environment-Most  industrial  chemical  plants  operate  twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven 
days  a  week,  and  production  workers  usually  work  on  rotatilng  shifts  that  include  night 
and  weekend  work. 

Many  workers  are  given  two  weeks  vacation  after  one  year  of  employment,  three  weeks 
a^ter  five  years,  four  weeks  after  ten  years,  and  five  weeks  after  twenty  years. 

Training  and  Education-High  school\graduation  is  the  usual  educational  background 
required  for  chemical  operators.  High  school  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  may  prove 
valuable.  /  ,  <      '  .  ^ 

.Qualifications-Mechanical  aptitude  and  good  eyesight  are  essential.  Chemical  operators 
must  also  be  alert  in  order  to  quickly  spot  mechanical  failures. 

,  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  industrial  chemical  industry  offers  workers  high  wages, 
very  good  job  security,  and  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Employees  vyho  are  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  work  their  way  up  in  their  jobs  because 
most  plants  prefer  to  promote  from  within  their  own  staffs  rather  than  to  seek  experienced 
wc|^kers  elsewhere.. 
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mSP^CTOR  (MANUFACTURING) 


Almost  everything  manu^ctured  must  be  carefully,  inspected  during  the  manufacturing 
process.  Mass-produced  items  must  be  tested  and  inspected  to*iake  sure  they  operate 
/properly.  The  workers. who  see  that  the  size  and  qualii^oifjawjnaterjals,  parts,  assemblers,, 
and  finished  product^  meet  specifications  are  ^cf^own  as  inspectors.'  — 

Inspectors  use'a  variety  of  iriethods  in  orcjfr  to  be  certain'  that  the  products  they  examine 
conform  to  speciffcatiorvs.  'They  may  merely  look  for  scratfihes  and  other  defects  in 
products  br*parts  or  they  may  use  gages,  micrometers,  and  other  measuring  devices  to 
check  the  accuracy  -of  the  parts.  * 

Inspectors  often  keep  records  of  the  number  of  parts  they  have  accepted  and  rejected. 
When  they  find,  a  large  number  of  fault^,^)ieces,  they  notify  their  supervisors  so  that 
corrections  can  be^  m^e  on*  th^  production  line.  Some  inspectors  use  hand  tools,  such 
as  screwdrivers  or  pliers,  in  their  work.  In  some  industries,  inspectors  may  make  minor 
repairs  and  adjustments  and  grade  products  for  quality. 

I^istory  and  Future- In  early  .^1968,  about  onp-half  of  all  inspectors  were  women.  Many 
of  the$ie  jA/omen  were  employed  in  the  metalworking  industries,  especially  in  plants  that 
prolH^pe  small  electrical  and  electronic  components,  , 

*  -  -  * 

The  electrical  machinery  industry  is  expected  to  increase  overall  employment.  However, 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  products  manufactured  should  also' result  in  a  need  for 
more  inspectors.  -      *        *  *         '  - 

Work  £nvironment"Some  inspectors  >nay  work  in  welHighted,  air-conditioned  work  places 
in  an  aircraft  or  missile  plant;  others,  who  may  work  on  the  production  floor  of  a  machinery 
or  m6tal  fabricating  plant,  often  are  exposed  to  high  jemperatares,  oil,  grea^,  and  noise. 

Training  and  Education-Employers  seleQt  inspectors  by  giving  a  test  tq  determine  tfieir 
ability  to  work  with  numbers.  Employers  also  jook  for  employees  who  can  do  work 
requiring  constant  atteVition*  Employers  may  hire  applicants  who  do  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma  if  they  have  qualifying  aptitudfe  tests  or  related  job  experience.    ^  ^ 

Qualifications-Many  employers  look  for  applicants!  who  have  good  health  and  eyesi'^t, 
can  follow  directions,  and  are  dependable.  ,  %  . 

Advantages  an cf disadvantages- Most  of  the  manufacturing  plants  employing  inspectors 
provide  for  frin^  benefits,  such  as*  paid  holidays  and  vacations,  health  insurartce,  life 
Insurance,  and  a  retirement^  pension.  :    *  ^  , 


METALLURGICAL  ENGINEER  ^MANUFACTURING)  ^ 

The  metallurgical  engineer  is  responsible  for  extracting  metals  from  ores,  smelting  and 
rWining  them,  and  Tnaking  them  into  the  myriad  products  of  our  technological  world. 

TMe  extractive  metallurgist  deals  with  the  separation  of  metals  from  their  ores  and  with 
their 'refinement. ^Some  goljd,  copper,  a  little  silver,  mercury,  and  bismuth  are  found  as 
metals,  >ut  all  the  others  exist  naturally  irKa  nonmetallic  compound  state  and  have  to 
be  separated  from^tlte  vvorthless  material  \p  which  they  are  found. 

History  and  Future-Metallurgy  is  an  immense  and  growing  field,  gffgring  ^nany 
opportunities  for  the  engineer.  The  profession  of  metallurgical  engineering's  worthy  of 
consideration  by  anyone  with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 

•      •  '  .*  * 

Work  Environment-Metallurgists  may  be' employed  by  mining  companies  or  by  plants  that 
produce  automobiles,  aircraft,  agricultural  equipment,  shjps,  or  other  steel  products,  big 
or  little.  They  ma^work  for  electri^^P^nd  public  service  companies,  designing  and 
constructing  machinery  for  gea^r|jting  h6at  and  power^ 

Mos<^  metallurgists  work  art^Tive  in  the  large  industrial  centers'of  NewTork,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  lUinois,  Michigan,  and  California. 

Training  and  Education-A  college  preparatory  program  in  high  school .  is  best  with 
concentration  in  nrtath,  science;*  and  English.  The  second  step,  is  a  bachelor's  degree.  In 
view  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  activities  of  metallurgicaJ  engineers,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  ^e  graduated  as  chemists,  physicists,  ancj  chemical  engineecs^^asic  courses 
in  math,  fchemi^rY,,physfcs,  mechanics,  and  English  are  characteristics  of  the  whole  college 
program. 

Qualifications- An  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  math  and  science  ard  necessary.  Mechanical 
ability,  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  study  and  work  out  intricate  problems  are  good  traits 
to  have.  Ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and  patienc^  are  also  inrfportant  qualifications. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-There  is  a*constant  need  for  trained  personnel  in  metallurgy% 
^Although  800  engineers  are  graduated  every  year,  the  industry  can  use  four  tinries  that 
number.    »         '  #  . 

There  is  really  no  limit  for  the  metallurgist.  The  combination  of  good  formal  edpqation, 
native  ability,  addiction  to  continued  study,  and  varied  experience  will  unlock  almost  ahy 
door  for  a  metalfurgist. 
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'  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

♦ 

9  ^  '  ' 

Electrical  engineers  design,  develop,  and  supervise  the  manufacture  of  electrical  and 
electronic  equipment.  This  includes  communications  eqi^ipment,.  electronic  apparatus  such      '  ^ 
as  television,  radar,  computers,  and  missile  guidance  systems,  and  elecirical  fpplian^  of        •  , 
all  kinds.  They  also. design  and  participate  in  the  operation  of  facilities  for  generating 
and  distributing  electrical  power.  *       -    '  ;  v'.--^  * 

Electrical  engineers  usually  specialize  in  a  major  area  of  work  such  as  electron i<*5,  electrical  * 
equipment  manufacturing,  communications,  or  power.  Many  specialize  in  sub-divisions  of  , 
these  broad  areas;  for  example,  electrical  engineers  may  specialize  in  computers  or  in  missile 
guidance  and  tracking  systems. 

History  and  Future-- Each  year  the  demand  for  well -qualified  electrical  engineers  greatly  " 
exceeds  the  supply.  This  shortage  is  expected  to  continue  through*the  1970's.  Besides  I 
the  growth  brought  about  by  our  population  6xpansion,.  the  engineering  field  is, growing.  " 
in  scope  and  complexity,  requiring  alert,  perceptive,  and. well-trained  personnel. 

*  * . 

Work  Environment  -The  majority  of  «lfectric&l  engineers  work  inside,  using  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  equipment  available;  Th^'work  is  challenging,  usually  non-repetitive,  and  give$ 
the  opportunity  for  research  and  for  using  one'i  ingenuity.  Employment  in  this*  career 
field  is  Viot  usually  of  a  seasonal  nature.  #  *  ^ 

Training  and  Education-Thfe  engineer  aspirant  should  complete  a  high,  school  college 
entrance  proyam  including  physics,  chemistry,  mebhanical  dravviqg.fand  ^11  the  mathematics 
'po»ible.  -  '    '  * 

ersistent,  taretui/  painstaking,  and- 
rk  and  study  are  all  ti^its  found  in 
successful  electripal  engineers.  '  -       ^  ^  ' 

Advantages  jand  Disadvantages- Electrical  engineers  receive  two  or  three  weeks  vacatjon' 
with  pay,  depending  on  their  length  of  service,  apd  from  six  to  eight  paid  holidays  a.  ^ 
year.  ^Almost  all  electronics  workers/are  covered  by  he^th  and  life' insurance  plans;  many^ 
tare  coveried.  by  pensiqh  ^plans  and  ti^her  fringe  benefits.     '  ' 

^>  *  • 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN  (MANUFACTURING) 


-Efectr^S^iO^^echnicians  are  employed "'jn  many  branches  of  technology  and  business. 

One  maio^sp€cialt^^0Lan  electrbnics  t^hnician  1s  troubleshooting  for  accompany  that 
uses  complex  computei^ystenr.  He  tests  eeiuipmeryt  that  is  not  working  properly,  discovers 
the  faylty  parts,  aacl  repajrs  the  computers  . 

.  IfihCeTeetronic?  technician  who  works  in  re9e|ri«i^  may  assist  in  the  construction  ,a^  testing 
^  '-'bf  experimental  models,,  such  as  lighting  arresfet^Xor  research  on  ultra-high  voltage  power 
.  t^ransgpissions.  ,  "  •  -v    \^  " 


An ,  electronics '^ngineering^techmcian  helps  designing  makelspfecializpd  test  equipment. 
-  The  .duties  of  the  electrohics  engineering  technician  include  testing  sophisticated  circuitry, 
JntecpVetin^design  concepts,  working  out  practical  production  methods,  and  preparing 
riElpbrts'  on  experimental  projects,  "  \  - 

History  arjd^  reallyvcame  into  its  oyvn  after  World  War  II.  One  im^^ortant 

*v     developm^Xi^was  the  increased  office  use*  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  This 
.  revolutionized  methpds  of  record  keeping,  ComputersJiave  revolutionized  not  only  business 
methods  but  also"  Hianufaoturing  processes.  ^ 

>^  '  TotJ^y,  man-is  probing  into  s^)acei  Spalfe  is  a  vast  and  growing  undertaking  that  requires 
J   .  thousands  <yf  electronics,  tecfiniqians.  Truly,  this  is  one  career  that  has  na  ceiling  on 

Opportunity;  the  sky  is  no  longer"  th^  limit.  .  ,  ,  . 

.    ^  'i;  .'.^  ■  ^  •  .      '  ,  \ 

The  demancf  for  electlbnics  technicians  is  expected  to  increase  through  the  1980s, 
'especially  for  gradi^tes  of  technician' training  programs.  *^ 

"  Work  ^€nvirQnrnent-Th^  electronics  technician  usually  works  a  forty  hour  week.  However, 
if  he  f'e^onsrble  for  equipment  that  must  be  kept  jn  constant  operation,  sometimes 
he  mqit  be  ^o'n  dall  to  make-  emergency  repairs.  Technicians  in  research  projects  may  also 
have  to  work  irregular  hours.  When  more  than  one  tecnnician  is  available,  overtima usually 
\%  rptated.  .  /       '  *  v  *-  * 

Trainihg^ and  ^dudgtiop^Cfiurses  in  high  school  that  will  be  usefuftd^the  electronics 
;  techniciarv  incfiBtfe  algeSl^i  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  t^sic  physics. 

^  *  'An  appHca^u  may  vOish  to  'get  his  tr^ihing.«for  electronics  technology  at  a  College  or 
*    lijiiversity  Qpering  a  specffic^program  for  technicians,  or  he  may  wish  to  study  for  a,^ 
-^Z*  bachelor  s  <ie^e  in  engineering  technology. 

.  '  Qualificatr0ns-Mathernatical  aptitude  is  important.  P^tiehce  and  the^l|)ility  to  pay  careful 
*    *  '  '    attention  to  details  are  helpfift>  qj^i'al^  :^  .  > 

A  wMlingness  to  .keep  up  with  riew  developmerits  eitherjby  readinjg  or  by  formal  study 
is  3lso«esseatiiil,  for -the  field  changes  quickly  and  kno^^ledge  's^"  outdated. 

'  \      Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Electronics  offers  qillftlfTedf  0er sons  .j^:el lent  opportunities 

for  emplovment,  and  the  industry  is  still  growing  rapidjy.  U  is  alsa  a  comparatively  j 
.  /  wefl-pdyirfg  fields  sirtce  the  demand  for  trained  techniciahscurrently  Hr  exceeds  the  supply. 
^         '  ElectronidJ.technici^ans  often  are  engaged  in  exciting  work  that  is  important  to  the  welfare 

of  the^  nation.      •  .  -  '  * 

One  disadvarijage  to  the  field  of  electronics  Jtechnology  is  that  {Represent  high  level  of 
emplo^iplnt  opportunity  is  dependent  on  a  similar  hi^  level  of  expenditure  for  researph 
ari<|'^jl«vii'lopm^^  ' 
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UNIT  ASSEMBLY-LINE  TESTER 


^  The  unit  assembly-line^  testjr^begins  testmg  when  raw  materials  enter  the  plants,  and  he 
continues  throughout^  fabncating  operatrarS.  Finished  components  and  end  prodt!^ 
undergo  thorough  testing  and  inspection,  frequently  including  periodical  operation  i>efore 
shipment. 

In  end-product  manufacturing  plants,  testers  use  voltmefters  (ah  instrument  for  measuring 
in  volts  the  differences  of  potentials  between  different  points  of  an  electrical  drcuit), 
oscilloscopes,  an(J^ther  test  meters  to  make  certain  th^t  components,  ^bassemblies,  and 
end  products  conform  to  specifications. 

History  and  Future-  Employment  ^or  assembly-line  testers  probably  will  rise  at  a  slow 
rate  because  of  the  growing  mechanization  and  automation  of  assembly  line  operation. 

Work  Environment-Plants  are  well  lighted,  clean,  and  quiet.  Many  plants  are  relatively 
new  and  are  located  in  suburban  and  semirural  areas.  Most  plant  departments  are 
^ir-conditioned  where  dust-free  conditions  or  lair  temper^atujre  control  is^  necessary. 

Training  and  Education- Formal  training  in  electrorjici  usually  is  not  necessary  for 
a$semb|y-line  testers,  but  completion  of  high  school  frequently  is  required.  Job  applicants 
may**  to  pass  aptitude  tests  and  demonstrate  skill  for  the  tester's  type  of  work. 
.  On-thejjob  tr'aining,  usually  for  a  short  period,  generally  is  prOVtUed  for  workers  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience.  ^         .  , 

Qualifications- Testers  oeed  good  vision,  good  color  perception,  manual  dexterity,  and 
i^atience.    -  '    ^  \  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Many  assembly-line  operations  are  repetitious.  Music  during^ 
working  hours,  cafeterias, /recreational  facilities,  and  social  programs  are  provided  for 
employees  by.;some  electronic  manufacturing  firms. 

#  .  • 

The  frequency  of  injuries  in  electronics  manufacturing .  is  far  below  the  average'  in 
nunufacturing  as  a  whole,  and  injuries  are  usually  less  severe. 
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INSTRUMENT  M)^KER  (MANUFACTURING)' 

Instrument  makers  are.  specialists  in  a  large  field,  pf  workers.  They  are  sometimes  called 
modelmakers  or  experimental  ggachinists,  workers  who  apply  their  trade  knowledge  and 
skills  to  construct  full-scale  experimental  working  Models  of  electronics  or  mechanical  * 
controls,  tools/  arid  machines.  They  may  construct  scale  models  for  testing,  display,  or 
perhaps  for  mplds  or  cost  products.  Generally,  instrurpent  makers  work  with  engineers 
and  scientists  to  develop  new  kinds  of  research,  development,  and  testing  instruments.. 

An  instrument  maker  may  be  told  exactly,  how  to  make  the  instrument,  or  he  may  have 
to  work  from  sketchy  notes.  .In  this\c&e,  he  may  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
tnaterials'  to  be.u^ed,  , method  of  cdrystruction,  and. setting  of  design . specifications. 
Sometimes,  instruments  have  never  beenjmade  before,  and  in  these  situations  the  instrurtnent 
maker  may  be  free  to  solve  design  problems  without  outside  guidance.* 

Historv;and  Future-The  craft  of  instrument  making  came  into  being  several  centurjes  ago 
when  experimental  science  began  to  develop.  ^ 

Many  early  irvstruments  were  made  by  hand.  Only  in  recent  years  have  mass-production 
methods  been  applied  to  instrument  making.  In  some  branches  of  this  industry,  hand 
methods  are  still'  used  to  a  large  extent.  This  is  especially  |rug  in  the  work  of  making 
instruments  for  research  and  development. 

More  sensitive  and  versatile  instruments  will  ha^e  to  be  produced  in  the  near  future  and 
as  Ihe  need  for  these  increases,  so  will  the  need  for  qualified  instrument  makers. 

Work  Environment- Instrument  makers  work  a  normal  forty  hour  week.  Union  contracts 
provide  benefits  such  as  paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  profit  sharing,  pension,  and  life,  health, 
and  accident  insurance.  Most  instrument  manufacturing  firms  are  located  In  or  near  large 
cities  such  as  New  York,  Chicago;  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
and  Rochester,  (N.  Y.).  Often  they  are  located  near  universities,  research  centers,  and 
government  laboratories  where  research  and  development  is  performed. 

Instrument  makers  work  in  laboratories  or  small  specialized  shops.  Some  work  in  research 
laboratories  of  universities.  Others  vwrk  in  laboratories  and  shops  of  large  corporations 
that  mass  produce  instrumentation  ^nd  control  systems.  Most  instrument  makers,  however, 
work  for  small  firms  or  for  the  government. 

Training  and. Education-One  who  wants  to* become  an  instrument  maker  should  feke  as 
many  high  school  mathematics  and  science  courses  as  possible,  including  physics,  chemistry, 
aigebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  He  should  also  take  mechanical  drawing  and  shop 
courses  in  advanced  metal  working  and  electrqnics. 

Qualifications"The  instrument  maker  must  have  good  eyesight,  steady  hands,  and 
mechanical  aptitude  for  this  occupation. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- Instrument  makers  seldom  face  the  tiring,  monotonous 
assemb^y^ine  pressure.  The  field  offers  steady  employment  and  r^ular  hours  to  skilled 
employees. 

Commonly  used  machines  can  be  dangerous  if  not  handled  With  care;  and  slivers  of  flying 
metal  also  pose  a  threat  to  the  negligent  worker.  These  problems,  however,  are  easily 
_controlie^.  ^         -  '\  J  J     .  ,  ^  . 
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*  .TOOL  MAKER 

The  job  of  the  tool  maker  is  one  of  the  most  highly  skilled  and  exacting  careers  in  the 
^  ^       metal  machining  field.  The  tools  he  makes  are  used  by  production  and  other  metal  machine 
wprkers  in. all  industries.  . 

He  builds  tools  either  to  his  oWq  or  ^  designer's  specifications.  He  must  be  able  to  interpret 
and  follow  blueprints,  rough  sketches,  or  models;  operate  lathes,  shapers,  grinders,  drill 
presses,  and  other  metal  working  machines;  and  carry  on  all  operations*  from  choosing 
"the  proper  metal  stock  to  the  hand  finishing,  InqDecting,  and  testing  of  the  complete  tool. 

The  tool  maker  works  closely  with  management  executives  in  the  installation  of  new  tooling 
methods.  He  has  an  ideal  background  for  problem-solving  in  this  area. 

Histoiy  'and  Future-Several  thousand  beginners  will  be  needed  each  year  to  replace  those 
'  who  retire  or  leave  the  trade  for  other  reasons.  Also,  the  constant  expansion  of  the  metaf 
machinery  industry  and  the  technological  chdRges  which  are  occurring  mean  an  increased 
need  for- these  highly  skilled  workers.       V  ' 

Work  Environment-The  tool  maker  works  with  others,  usually  in  orderly,  well-lighted, 
^ahd  ventilated  but  noisy  shops.  Sometimes,  because  of  the  nearness  to  foundries,  the 
working  area  may  be  hot,  humid,  and/  dusty.  " 

He  may  work  in  a  small  screened-off  section  ot  g  plant  or  In  a  room  used  by  a  number 
V   of  tool  makers.  Although  much  of  his  work  is  done  while  standing,  he  may  sit  at  a  beqcK 
to  do  hand  work,'  He  frequently  moves  from  one  pface  to  another  to  use  differfeht 
equipment  and  machines." 

He  uses  his  eyes  continually  for  close  work,  such  as  reading  blueprints  and  the  fine 
calibrations  on  measuring  devices.  * 

Trainir^  and  Education- High  school  -graduation  is  usually  required  for  entrance  into  this 
apprenticeship  trailing  program. 

An'  aspirant  might  consider  the  following  courses  while  m  high  school:  machine  sbop, 
metal  shop,  -mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry),  mechanical  drawing,  and 
physics.  . 

Qualif ications~The  aspirant  to  a  position  of  tool  maker  shputd  be  a  high  school  graduate 
with  a  high  average  mental  ability.  He  should  have  medianical  interest  and  aptitude  and 
a  liking  for  exacting  detait  work.  H^' should  have  some  niathematical  ability,  finger-hand 
dexterity,  and  good  eye-hand  coordination.  He  should  have  pride  in  his  craftsmanship, 
be  able  to  follow  orders, 'and  be  able  to  work  well  with  others.   *  ^ 

nd  Disadvantages-The  tool  maker  has  one  of  the  highest  earnings  in  the  skilled 
mploymeot  is  steady.  He,  would  usually  be  the  last  one  laid  off  in^.a  period 
mainly  because  he  could  do  many  other  jobs  in  a  machine  shpgr^^ 

period  is  long,  There^is  clanger  of  injury  from  the  high  speed  cutting  edges, 
iterances  to  which  he  w6rks  could  be  nerve-wracking      some,  people;  \ 


MACHINIST  (MANUFACTURING) 


A  skilled  machinist  working  on  a  typical  project  usually  ^^^"«lhe  following  steps. 
First,  he  carefully  studies  the  blueprints,  sketches,- or  other •^gficatiins  his  foreman  has 
given  him.  He  calculates  the  size  of  the  workpieces  he  will  need,  what  machine  tools 
henivitt  use  *id  in  what  order  he  will  use  them.  Next,  he  sharpens  hts  cutting  tools  and 
settup  the  machine,  this  involves  inserting  and  adjusting  the  cutting  tools  and  se^|^ 
up  the  speed  and  nnovement  of  the  machine's  holding  device.        ■  t  ^ 

Many  machinists  are  learning  to  operate  and  .repair  numerically  cphtrolled  machines. 
Basically,  these  are  machine  tools  that  are  conti-olled  by  instructions  Knumber  symbols) 
punched  on  a  card  or  a  tape.  The  card  or  tape  is  inserted  into  the  machine.  The  machine 
then  translates  the  numbers  into  various  actions,  such  as  cutting  or  drilling. 

History  and  Future-Machine  tools  are  a  product  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  began 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Before  that  time,  everything  man  wore  or  used 
watf  handmade  with  tools^^t  had  changed  little  in  basic  design  ovef  the  centuries. 

-     "     ■  ■        ^  •  1  • 

During  the  1950's  machine  tools  changed  drastically  because  of  technologifcal  developments, 
such  as  numerical  control  of  operations  and  widespread  application  of  electronics. 

The  total  number  of  machinists  is  expected  to  increase  only  slightly  dunng  the  next  few 
years.  However,  there  wilt  be  thousands  of  job  openings  availibJe  bec^se  of  the  need 
to  replace  workers  who  retire,  die,  advance,  and  change  over  to  anott^er  Tield^^^^te^ 

Although  automation  is  making  some  jobs  obsolete,  it  is  creating  ne^  positipns  f»r 
machinists  who  are  capable  of  operating  the  complex  electronic  arid  com^jterized  systems. 

Work  Environment-Machinists  work  seven  to  eight  hours  a  day.  OccasiorUlly,  they  may  ^ 
put  in  overtime.  Depending  on  the  plant,  afternoon  or  night  shift  yvork  m^y  be  required. 
Mbst  shops  give  their  machinLSts._paid  vacations  and  other  benefits. 

Machine  shops  are  clean  and  well  tighjed,  and  the  work  is  not  physically  strenuous. 

Training  and  Education- High  schooi  or  vocational  school  graduates  are  pref^red  by- most 
companies.  .  ■ 

The  machinist  must  knowhow  to  read  blueprints,  operate  machine  tools,  and  iise  measuring 
instruments  and  handtools.  The  machinist  must  know  the  working  propertite  of  all  sorts 
of, metals.  He  also  has  to-be  able  to^apoly  mathematics  to  shop  problemsjand  use  the 
charts  and  tables  supplied  by  manufa«&ers  of  rhetal  and  hardware. 

^  '  4.-'  * 

Quanfications--Machinists  fieid  abbveWrage  intelligence,  mechanical  abili^,  patience^ 
•  accuracy,  and  ingenuity^  They  also  should,  have  manual  dexterity,  good  eyesight,  and  be 
«ble  to  stand  for  long  periods  of  time^  •  1 

Advantages  and  Dibdvantages-The  capable  machinist  may  advance  to  different  levels  of 
machining,  such  as  tool  ahd^aTe  making  or  experimental  machining.  He  may  ako  advance 
to  fdfsman,  assistant  superintendent,  general  superintendent,  works  manager,  br  he  may 
consider- the  possibility  of  opening  up  his  own  shop.  \ 


) 


Safety  hazards  are  not  numerous  in  machining.  Among  the  hazards  are  flying  metal  chips, 
abrasive  dust,  sharp  cutting  tools,  and  high  speed  moving  parts.  The  danger  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  recent  years  by  requiring  workers  to  use  unbreakable  goggles,  protective  shoes 
^-^afcTKi^ other  safety  devices,  and  by  requiring  strict  observance, qf  safety  rules.  When  accidents 
V    ^^  occxxr,  state  ^rkmen's  compdnsation  laws  provide  medical  care  and  pay  benefits  for 
%.    tfie  resulting  toss  of  working  time. 
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FRAMEMAN  (FRAME  WIRER)  . 


The  frameman  is  usually  the  beginning  jooTi-om  which  a  worker  may  advance  to  a  more 
skilled  central  pffice  craft  job.  Much  of  the  framemi^n*s  job  involves  running,  connecting, 
and  djsconnecting  wires  according  to  plans  prepare<J'^  by  line  assigners/ 

History  and  Future-Many  opportunities  will  result  fof  riew  framemen-^rom  the  need  to 
replabft^vlwrkers  who  retirfe,  die,  .or  transfer  to  otherl  jobs. 

Work  Environment-Framemen  work  in  clean  and  weirii^test:^rrounding$, -Sbnerally^-the 
'ff^meman  is  covered  by  the  same  provisio^  governing  ipvertfme  pay,  vacations,  holidays, 
and  other  benefits  «that  apply  to  telephoSll^Workers,  ^  * 

training  and  Education-Applicants  must  have  a  high  school  or  vocational  school  education. 
Usually;  beginning  framemen  work  with  experfenced  framemen  under  the  direction  of  a 
supervisor  or  foreman. 

Qualifications-'An  applicant  must  have  /ffanual  dexterity,  good  eyesight,  no  color  blindness, 
and  an  aptitude  for  mechanics  and  reading  diagrams  and  blueprints.  He  shogld  be  able 
to  work  with  others,  for  many  times  {eamwork  is  .essential  to  sol>?e  a. complex  problem. 

Advantagesjaffd  Disadvantages-A"  frameman  can  receive  additional  training  withm  the 
company  he  is  working.  After  additional  training,  he  can  move  in^o  the  job  of  central 
office  repairman  or  test  boardman  with  a  higher- pay  schedule. 

A  ^,  fc-  .  ' 
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ASSEMBLY-LINE  BENCH  WORKER  • 

The  assemblef  may  sometimes  feel  like  a  very  small  cog  irra  very  large  wheel.  However, 
his  or  her  job  is  essential  to  the  electronics  industry.  The  nature  and  technical  aspect 
of  the  end  product  lend  themselves  to  assembly-line  production,  and  it  is  important  that 
>ach  technical  operation  be  perfect.  Using  small  hand  tools,  each  assembler  is  responsible 
.  for  the  exactness  and  ^quality  of  the  work  performed.  Cutters,  tweezers,  pliers,  soldering 
irons,  ancJ^  screwdrivers  are  among  the  tools  used.  Hand  soldering  and  spot  welding  of 
tiny  joints.;  require  a  delidate  touch.  On  some  jobs  the  assemblers  may  work  vvith  a 
microscope.'  Assemblers  sometimes, check  the  results  of  their  own  work,  then  locate  and 
correct  errors.      •  >  \ 

Most  of  the  assembly  jobs  held  by  women  are  with  companies  that  manufacture  end 
products,  usually  for  consumer  use,  such  as  phonographs,  stereo  components,  or  television 
sets.  Thjese  semi-skilled  jobs^ are  usually  repetitive  and  require  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
electronic  theory. 

History  and  Future  The  assembly  line  has  become  the  basic  element  around  which  most 
modern  factories  are  designed. 

Long-range  plans  of  electronics  manufacturers  project  a  constant  need  for  assemblers  to 
staff  new  or  expanding  plants.  The  industry  has  provided  excellent  opportunities  for 
women;  these*  are .  expected  to  continue  to  gr0w'x>ver  the  n^xt  decade. 

VVgrk  Environment-Assembly-lme  workers^usuatly  work  five  eight  hour  days  or  forty  hours 
a  week.  Overtime  is  not  very  common,^srnce  most  assembly  operations  are* scheduled  to* 
conform  with  expected  demands. 

Most  manufacturing  plants  are  of  modern  design  and  are  well  lighted;  the  comfort  of 
employees  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Work  areas  are  clean  and  often 
air-conditioned.  Noise  is-  kept  to  a  minimum.  - 

<• 

Training  and  gducatioH-Cpurses  in  home  economics,  such  as  sewing,  wiH  increase  finger 
dexterity.  .Typing  coursesr  serve>  the  same  purpose.^Cotii^-in^mechanicahdrawing  and 
blueprint  reading^  are  ^elpful.,^.  -  ^ 

Qualifications'-Manufactt^ring  industries  recjuire  that  applicants  for  assembly-line  jobs  be 
at  least  eighteen  years' of  age.  Employers  generally  prefer  younger  workers  for  beginning 
plHitlom  in  this  fieW.  They  feel  that  with  further  training  and  schooHng  these  employees 
may  developinto.  highiy  skilled  technicians  or  may  be  able  to^tiandle  the  job  of  supervisory 
— techrrfcian.  '  ,  [ 

y 

Jhe  ability  to  work  rapidly  and  steadily  with  maximum  accuracy  is  very  important.  Tbe 
^  c(0$eL working  quarters  on  many  assembly  line^  require  that  an  assembler  have  a  congenial 
personality  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  felldw  employees.  *     -  * 

^  Advapt^ges  and  ^Disadvantages-Advancement  opportunities  are  great  for  thp ^semi-skilled, 
such  as  higher  pay  as  the  worker  develops  the^bility^tq  do  more  than  one  job.  Assemblers 
*may  become  inspectors  or  group  leaders  responsible  ifor  sections  of  the  ass^t?J;y  line. 
They  may  be  trainee!  to  operate  simple  testing  equipment  or  they  may  become  qualified 
to  train  others.  ^ 

^  Before  an  assembly-line  ^rortcenadvances  to  other  positionsr'his  job  (fan  become  monotonous 
and  tiring. 
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MAINTENANCE  OCCUPATIONS 


^1 


A  large  staff  i%  required  to  keep  maphines  and  equipment  in  good  operating  .condition 
and  to  make  changes  in  the  plant  layout.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  complex  electrical, 
electronic,  and  hydraulic  equipment  require  well-trained  electricians,  electronic  technicians, 
and  maintenance  mechanics.  Millwrights  mo\?e  and  install  heavy  machinery  and  equipment. 
Plumbers  and  pipefitters  lay  out,  install,  and  repair  piping,  valves,  pumps,  and  compressors. 
Other  maintenance  employees-  include^  cargenters^  stationary  engineers,*  and  sheet  metal 
workers.  *  \ 

History  and  Future-The  eniployment  in  skilled  occupations,  including  millwright, 
pipefitter,  and  machinery  repairman,  is  expected  to  increase.  The  number  of  ^emhskilled 
workers  is  expected  to  remain  relatively  stable.  '   .     '  *  -  » 

Work  Bi^ironment-The  maintenance  workers  are  employed  in  plants  which  are  relatively 
clean  ann  free  from  dust,  smoke,  and  fumes, 

Trgipin^and  Education-Training  periods  are  required  for  some  Viaintenance  workers,  a 
perlxt  of  ifour  years  of  training  before  they  can  perform  specialize  jobs.  Although  mariy 
craftv  workers  acquire  their  skills  by  working  with  experienced  workers,  apprenticeship 
generally  is  the  best  way  fo  learn  a  skilled  trade.  •  • 

QuAttfications- Applicants  for  most  plant  jobs  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  and 
have  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  work.  ^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-fPlaiiVenance  workers  receive  the  same  benefits  as  other 
skilled  workers.  They  recelw  average  of  twelve  paid  holidays  a  year.  Most  companies 
provide  regular  annual  wage  increases  as  well  as  automatic  increases  when  ,the  cost  of 
living  rises.  .  *  . 
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FINISHING  OCCUPATIONS 


Many  finishing  operations  must  be  performed  in^automobrl^  manufacturing.  Metal  surfaces 
must  be  readied  for  finishing,  exteriors  painted,  interiors  covered,,  and  seats  upholstered. 
Metal  finishers  file  and  polish  rough  surface  areas  of  metal  parts  in  preparation  for  pointing. 
Platers  put  a  thin  coat  of  chrome  on  bumpers  |ind  on  other  parts  such  as  grills,  mirrors, 
and  hubcaps.  Sprayers  operate  spray  guns  to  apply  paint  or  other  finishes  to  the  metal 
parts.  Polishers  rub  the  finistjed  surfaces  by  hand  or  polish  them  with  ^  portable 
motor-driven  buffing  wheel!  ^       '  ^  •  - 

Cutters,  sewing-  machine,  operators,  and  trimmers  *  combine  their  skills  to  provide 
comfortable  and  attractive  interiors.  With  hand  shears  or  an  electric  knife,  the  cutter  cuts 
fabric  or  leather  to  the  specific  shape  according  to  a  pattern.  The  sewing  machine  operator 
sews  together  the  upholstery  sections.  Trihnmers^  arrange  and  fasten  springs  arid  padding 
or  foam  rubber  for^the^ats  and  upholstered  areas.  The  trimmer  also  installs  th&  covering 
material. 

History  and  Future-  Many  occupations  in  automobile  manufacturing-  wflt  increase;  some 
will  decline.  The  finishing  occupations  are  expected  to^remaia  relatively  stable. 

Work  Environment- Motor  vehicle  plants  are,  on! the  whole,  comparatively , safe  places- to 
work,  although  safety  conditions  vary  somewhat  among  the  individual  departments  or 
facilities.  The  rate  of  disabling  injuries  in  motor  vehicle  plants  has  been  \eis  thar^  half 
that  of  all  manufacturing  industries  in  recent  years.  Some  plants  have  fully  equipped 
hospital  facilities  with  doctors  and  nurses  in  attendance. 

Training  and  Education- Employees  in  finishing  occupations  are  trained  on  the  job. 
Finishing  jobs  can  be  learned  in  a  feW  hours  or  days.  Some  can  b6  learned  in  a^few 
weeks. 

Qualifications- Applicants  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  have  'an  aptitude  for 
mechanical  work.! 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Employees  receive'"paid  vacations  and  an  average  of  twelve 
paid  holidays  a  y&ar.  Most  companies  provide  regular  annual  wage  increases,  as  well  ^as 
automatic  increases  when  the  cost  of  living  rises. 


Marine  Science 


Marine  science  identifies  tfioselobrrerated  to  the  discovery,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
of  food  and  minerals  from  fresh  and  oceSn  waters.  Marine  engineering  and  technology 
are  involved  with  designing  and  constructing  the  many  specialized  instalments  and  vessels 
required  to  explore  and  han/est  'marine  resources, 
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H:VDfiOLOGIST 


The  hydrplogist  is^cJoncerned  with  the  surface  and  undergrour;d  waters  in  the  land  area$ 
of  the  earth.  He  maps  and  charts  the  flow  and  disposition  of  iedimehts;  measures  changes 
in  water  volume;  and  coirects  data  on  the  fortn  arnJ  intensity  of  precipitation  and  the 
disposition  of  vyater  through  fevaporaftibn  and  ground  absorption.  TJTe  information  which 
the  hydrologist  coHects  is  applied  to  J)roblents  injfli^  control^  crop  production,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  irrigation,  and  inland  w^ter  projefcts.  Some  hydr)Dlogists  study  glaciers 
and  their  sedimentation.  *  ,  ;  ' 

History  and  Future -The  employment  outlook  is  favorable,  particularly  for  those  with 
advanced  degrees.  >  ' 

Work  Environment-A  hydrologist  .works  mostly  outdoors.  He  carries  hj^*own  equipment. 
There  is  considerable  walking,  standing,  and.  use  of  the  arms  and  hands.  The.  hydr^ogist  ^ 
may  work"  in  isolated  areas.  -  -  .        .  • 

Trainina  and  Education-A  minimum  of  a  bachelor's  degree^  in  geophysics,  or'^^ated 
scienlbe  is  required.  A  mas^r*s  degree  or  Ph.D.  is  needed  to  get  ahead  in  the  field.  High  . 

'      '  physics,  chemistry,  and 


school  courses  shduld 
mechanical  drawing. 


include,  mathematics,  earth  science; 


Qualifications- Important  characteristics  include  enjoyment  of  outdoor  work,, above. average 
general  scholastic  ability,  the  ability  to  gel  along  with  co-workers,  and  especi^ly  good 
health.  *  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  opportunities  for  travel,  both  within,  and  outside  the 
country,  offer  challenging  and  interesting  possibilities^ to  those  who  are  interested  in  new,:* 
faces  and  places.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose  family  ties  are  strong  may  not  wish 
to  engage  in  travel.  With  sufficient  employment  possibilities,  travel  preferences  may  be 
,  only  matters  of  individual  concern. 
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HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEYOR 


The  hydrographic  surveyer  makes  surveys  of  harbors,  rivers,  ar)d  other  bodies  of  water. 
He  determines  the  depth  of  the  water  4jsually  iiy  taking  surrounding  or  sound  measurements 
in  relation  to  land  masses.  These  surveys  are  essential  in  plar^ning  navigation  projects;  in 
developing  plans  for««nd  constructing  breakwaters,  dams,  pijgrs^  marinas,  and  bridges;  and 
ir>  constructing  saifors*  charts  and  maps. 

History  and  Future- For  the  next  decade  the  employment  outlook  in  surveying  is  expected 
to  be  good.  In  view  of  the  pressure  for  prepafration  in  engineering  as  a  prerequisite  for 
professional  status  and  licensure,  opportunities  will  favor  those  who  hdve  college  degrees, 
or  at  least  two  ye^rs  of  junior  college  or  institute  preparation. 

The  demand  for  hydrographic  surveyers  will  be  increased  by  gas  and  water  lines  that  require 
property  and'  boundary  line  surveys  ancJ  by  the  increasing  demand  for  land  and  sea  maps 
and  charts.  ' 

Work  €nvironment-The  hydrpgraphic  sun/eyer  works  the  usual  forty  hour  week  excejat. 
when  overtime  is  necessary  to  complete  a  survey  in  order  that  a  project  can  be  started 
'  immediately,  the  peak  period  for  the  surveyer  comes  during  the  summer  months  when, 
weather  conditions  are  most,  favorable.  However,  it  is  not  uncommon  "for  the  surveyor 
to  be  exposed^to  all  tv^pes  of  weather  conditions. 

Trafning  and  Education-Graduation  from- high  school  is  considered  a  basic  requirement 
for  mo$)t  opportunities  "in  sun^eying  of  a  professional  or  technical  nature.  Mathemafifes, 
ihcluding  as  many  courses  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  as  possible,  is  most 
important.  In  Edition,  physics,  mechanical  drawmg,  and  other  related  science  or  drafting 
courscfs' should  be  taken. 

If  bne  is  interested  in  the  professional  Ibvel,  a  four  year^college  program  is  required.  In 
college  one  should  pursue  a  program  leading  to  a  bachelor  degree  in  engineering. 

Qualifications-The  hydrographic  surveyor  must  be  a  physically  sound,  intelligent,  and 
personable  individual  who  pr^fcjrs  being  outside  and  engaging  in  technical  or  scientific 
activities  involving  precise  arfd  detailed  measurements. 

Advantages  and  Df$advantage$-Most  positions  with  the  federal,  stdte,  and  local  governments 
and  with  private  firms  provide  the  usual  medical,  penjjfon,  and  insurance  benefits  and 
vacation  and  holiday  periods. 

Some  survey  projects  involve  a  certain  amount  of  hazard,  depending  ujK)n  the  region  and 
th€  dimate  as  well  as  the  plant  and  animal  life. 
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MARINE  BIOLOGIST 

The  marine  biologist  studies  the  life  history,  habits*  sports,  and  economic  aspects  of  fish, 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  fish  hatchery  managers,  federal  and  state  conservation 
officials,  and  other  interested  organizations  and  individuals.  He  surt^eys  streams, and  lakes 
to  determine  the  types.and  quantity  of  fish  w^ich  might  be  suppSrted.  He  also  develops 
stocking  policies  and  performs  other  work  in  order  to,  obtain  the  maximum  number  of 
fish.  -  ,   ,       '    S  • 

'  History  and  Future-'Total  employment  of  marine  biologists  by  federal  and  state  agencies^ 
1s  not  expected  to  expand  appreciably.  Additidnaf  positions  may  result  from  increased 
attention*  paid  by  commercial  organizations.  •        .  ^ 

Work  Environment"The'>(prk  of  the  marine  biologist  is  often  seasonal  in  nature.  Overtime, 
or  weekend  ^ork    during  certain  times  of /year  is  common. 

Training  and  ^ducation-A  colfeg?  degree  is  required.  High  school  students  interested  in 
preparing  for  positions  as  marin^  biologists  may  tak/eT  such  courses  as  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  trigonometry,  biology,  chemistry,  physi^English,  geography,  social  studies, 
and  physical  education.  *         a  •  \ 

Qualtfications-'IKe  marine  biologist  must  possess  good  judgment*  He  must  be  abl^  to  take 
,  into  account  .the  Iwious  factors  and  current  situa'tio«s  related  to  the  sed  specimens  with  • 
which  he  is  concerrt«*»  He  then  must  make  proper  decisions  concerning  their  protection, 
nature  and  accessmPty.  Keen  observatfon  aqd  interest  in  detail  are  helpful. 

Advantages  and  Disack^ntages-  Bec^use  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  persons  employed 
in  mari^r biological  services,  advancement  possibilities  are  somewhat  limited  in  mojt  states. 

The  top  positions  in  marine  biology  are  held  by  the  directqrs  and  assi'stont  ilirectors. 


OCEANOGRAPHER 


Oc^npgraphers  conduct  surveys  and  experiments  and  then  collect  and  study  the  data 
about  the  motions  of  ocean  water  (waves^  currents,  and  ticles),  marine  life  (sea  plants 
and  animals  and  their  habits),  ore  4nd  petroleum  deposits  (minerals  and  oils  contained 
*^ih  the  nodules  and  oozes  of  the  ocean  floor),  and  the  contour  of  the  ocean  (ocean 
mountains,  valleys,  and  depths).  Many  of  their  findings  are  compiled  for  maps,  charts, 
graphs,  and  special  reports  and  manuals.  Some  pf  the  ocean6^apher*s  time  each  year  may 
be  spent  on^  thft  water,  gathering  data  and^making  observations.  A  large  amount  of 
oceanogr^phic  w6rk  is  done  on  dry  land  and  by  people^  who  never  or  hardly  ever  go 
to  sea.  I  ' 

History  and  Future-Employment  opportunities  for  oceanographers  should  be  excellent  in 
alt  fields  of  specialization.  »  .  * 

The  demand  for  oceanographers  is  accelerating  as  man  becomesn^termined  to  learn  more 
about  the  sea.  and  resources. 

^  The  future  of  this  new  and  challenging  profession,  oceanography,  is  most  promising.^ 

Work  Environment-Oceanographers  in  shore  stations,  laboratories,  and  research  centers 
will  work  on  a  five  day,  forty  *hour  week  basis.  ^ Occasionally,  they  will  serve  a  longer 
^hifi,  (Particularly  when  conditions  of  a  research  experiment  demand  around/the-ctock' 
surveitjance.  Such  assignments  may  involve  unusual  working  hours  depending  onrthe  nature 
#*of  the  research  or  the  purpose  of  *the  trip;       ^    .  ^ 

Training  afKl  Education-^Four  years  of  college,  is  ^required  for  beginning  positions  in 
oceano^phy.  Students  in  high  schoo]  should  pursue  an  acadenlic  course  including  as  many 
of  the  basic  and  advanced  courses  in  mathematics  ancf  sdience  as  they  can  obtain.  In 
college,  a  broad  program  covering  the  basic  sciences  with  a  major  in  physlds,  Chemistry, 
'  biology/ or  geology  is  desirable.  '  -      •  ' 

Qualifications- An  oceanographer  should  have  a"  strong  interest  in  sciefhce;  an  interest  jn 
outdoor  activities  such  as  hunting, , fishing,  swimming,  boating,  or  animal  care;  and  an 
interest  in  scholarly  activity  (reading,  research,,  and  waiting). 

'•  ■  1 

^  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-p^e  iinJivicWal  who  likes  the  water,  who  Enjoys  life  aboard 
ships,  and  who  is  vyillif$i|  to/^sent  himself  from  home  for  -periods  of  time  will  find 
satisfaction  in  ^rtain  oceanographic  positions. 

The  individual  who  does  not  Wish  to  leave  his  family  or  interrupt  his  community  activities 
has  an  oppiortunity  to  s^'k  positions  yvhere  travel  away  from  home  is  not  necessary. 


/ 
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F-ISHERMAN 

A  fisherman*s  life  varies  according  to  the  kinds  of  fish  he  seeks.  Offshore  or  deep-sea 
fisherman  rosy  remain  sea  on  rather  large  vessels  (from  100  to  200  feet)  for  weeks 
at  a  time,,  depending  on  the  size  of  their  catch  and  whether  their  ship  is  equipped  to 
keep  the  fish  fresh  by  refrigeration  or  freezing. 

Inshore  fishing  is  the  term  used  for  catching  salmon,  shfimfT  clams,  oysters  and  other 
kinds  of  fish  and  shellfish. 

Rank  fishing,  which  is  done  by  dragging  the  ocean  floor,  is  the  term  used  for  catching 
haddock,  flounder,,  cod,  and  other  bottom  fish. 

King  crabs  are  trapped  in  huge  crab  pots  set  out  with  small  fish  as  bait.  The  pots  are 
left  eight  t6  twenty-four  hours  and  checked  frequently  to  keep  the  bait  fr^sK*. 

Lobster  trapping  is  similar  to  crab  trapping,  except  the  traps  ar6  much  smaller,  and  it 
can  be  done  easily  by  one  or  two  men.  Oysters  are  harvested  by  dredging  or  with  tongs. 
Both  oysters  and  lobsters  must  be  thrown  back  if  they  are  not  of  legal  size. 

History  and  Future- Fishing  is  a  big  industry,  but  it  has  beended^ining  in  recent  years. 
Foreign  competition,  overfjshingjn  somjg^yyfitecs,  .^^^  EH*^  J?'^^.^"^ 

ves^s  arid  equipment  are  blamed  for  the  decTini.        "f  ^  ^ 

Some  solutions  suggested  by  the  industry  include  federal  funds  to  encourage  the  building, 
of  larger  vessels,  an  industry  wide  program  of  modernization,  and  international  controls 
to  protect  against*^foreign  fjshing  near  U.S.  shores.  These  mej^res,  plus  new  uses  for 
fish  oils  and  processed  fish,  will  revive  commercial  fishing  in  the  United  States. 

Work  EnvironmentvFishing  is  conducted  commercially  from  coastal  towns  arKi  cities 
throughout:^he  United  States.  Off  the  Maine  coast,  fishermen  trlip  t^e  valued  ilbrt>iern 
lobster.  From  ChesapeaketBay  and  Alaska  come  prize  crabs.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  yields 
fine^shrin«=»p-and  oysters.  Pacific  coast  fishermen  bring  in  tuna^  ha|ibut,^lmon,  Jlounder,* 
mackerel,  ocean  'perch,^and  other  dfeepwater  ffshfas  well  as""  b^kH'ish  and^  shellmtr. 

The  fisherman  may  have  to  work  for  hours  in  the  salty  spray,  and  the  work  of  loading, 
packing,  and  sometimes  cleaning  the  fish  is  taxing  on  every  muscle-. 

Tr^ning  and  Education -There  are  no  formal  educational  requirements  for  fishermen  and 
**mahy  teenage  boys  learn  the  trade  from  their  fathers  or  other  relatives.  There  is  an 
.incrd&sing  enrollment  in  special  short  courses,  such  as  general  seamanship,  navigation, 

meteorology  and  weather  communications,  boatbuilding  and  boat  maintenance,  scientific 

commercial  fishing,  and  fish  marketmg. . 

Such  subjects  are  taught  in  the  high  school  curriculum  in  some  port  cities;  felsewhere  they 
are  offered  at  trade  and  vocational  schools  and  at  some  colleges. 

Qualifications -Courage,  expert»seamanship,  mechanical  ability,  physical  stamina,  and  a  qoc^ 
head  for  business  are  the  first  requirements  for  the  fisherman. 


Patience  and/the  ability  to  get  along  with  others  in  close  quarters  are.  important.  A 
fisherman  working  under  a  captain  must  be  able  to  take  orders;  yet  in  an  emergency 
he 'must  assume  responsibilhty  with  a  cool  head. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- There  is  both  a  physical  and  financial  risk  in  fishing.  Price 
fluctuation,  accidents  at  sea,  storms,  ffrBs,  and  competition  from  foreign  fishermen  all 
continue  to  make  fishing  uncertain  from  month  to  month.  For  the  adventurous  man  these 
risks^are  offset  by  the  lure  of  the  sea,  the  chance  to  go  into  busin^s$  for  himself,  and 
the  joy  of  working  outdoors. 


V  FISH  CULTURE  TECHNICIAN 


The  fish  culture  technician  produces  fish  for  game  or  food.  He  may  hatch  fish  «ggS^,- raise 
them  to  releasable  size,  and  use  them  for  stocking  purposes,  or  he  may  buy  young  fish, 
raise  them.'  and  market  them  as  a  farrft  crop. 

,•.-«'' 

Fish  hatchery  {^jsh  culturist)  technology^ij  ^he  largest  branch  of  fish  culture  at  the  present 
^time.  The  technician's  work  con^|teet  raising  and  spawning  brood  fish,  caring  for  the 
eggs,  feeding  the  young  fish,  cfeanffilgponds,  maintaining  hatchery  grounds  and  equipment, 
planting  the  fish,  and  keisping  accurajte  records. 

Techniciaris  trained  Ifi  fish  wildlife  '  conservation  generally  assist  biologists  in  .the 
performance  of  field  work  in  fish  conservation  programs.  They  may  be  requirwl  to  gather 
field  data,  engage  in  habitat  improvement  programs;  maintain  fishways  and  ladders,  and 
improve  streams.  "  •  ^ 

The  experimental  biology  technician  assists  biologists  in  field  and  laboratory  work  involving 
fishery  research  investigations.  The  work  seldom  involves  the  raising  of  fish  but  instead 
may  result  in  experiments  to  test  new  foods  for  fish,  evaluate,,  tag,  and  mark  certain 
species,  and  observe  developments  first  in  Jhe  laboratory  and  then  in  thejield. 


Histoiiv  and  FutuseySeveral  factors  suggest  a  very  favorable  long^«nge  emjMoyaient  iautlopk 
,  fir  'fish  culturT't^chnicians.  The  ever  growing  population,  the  loss  of  many  marine  life 
sf^es  due  to  pollution,  and  the  popularity  of  fish  not  only  as  a  food  supply  but  for 
sport  and, home  aquariums  all  contribute  to  an  increasing  rteed  for  qualified  professionals 
in  the  field  of  fish  culture  tecjfinology. 

Work  Envtronment^Most  tecfinicians  per/orrrr  ttne  majofity  of  tfwirtifDrk^^  in  all 

kinds  of  webther.  the  nature  ^#tie  work  reqiSTres  them  %  be  •jrrcnj?id^a»mnds.oi,water. 
The  strong  smell  of  fish  may  be  one  unpjeasant  aspect^of  the  job.  In  performing  iabo^atory 
work,  fish  cuXt^re  technicians^  will  enjoy  clean  well-lighted  facilities.    '.  * 

Training  and  Edupation -A  high  school  education  is  basf? roti^lify  for  positions  in  fish 
culture  technology.  Any  student  considering -this  tield  -jshoplc^tak^  j^s  m  ^togy,^, 
chemistry  physics,  and  mathematics.  English  is  very,  important  because^?  tech rvlctdn- is v 
playing  aive\/br  increasing  role  in  report  writif^.  Legibte  handwriting  is  desired,  along  with 
typing  ability.  '  ^  " "  - ,  ' 

Qualifications-The  technician  'must  like  working  with, his  hands.  The  bulk  of  his  work 
involves  physicatiy  carrying  out  an  assignment,*not  just  thipking;  about  it;  He  is  almost 
always  in  contact  with  the  pOblic  and  should  have  a  pteawnt  persdnjlity.  Assfgnments 
may  involve  long  hours  in^  the  field  even  on  weekends  and  evenings,  so  the  technician 
must  also  be  in  excellent  health.  '  . 

'  •Adva'ntaaes-  and  Disadvantages-Due,  to  the  newnftss  of  the  occupafibn,  advancement 
.itandardrare  not  as  rigid  a4  irS>^ther  prof  essiorfs:^  Generally,  themjuirem^nts  or 
-  advancement  consist  of  the  ex'tenti^trairfing,.the  willingness4^^eep^r<^st  of  complex 
technological  changes,  and  the  commitrnent  which  the- tedftnician  brings  to  his  job. 


MARINE  LIFE  TECHNICIAN  ' 

V, 

The  marine  life  technician  is  concerned  with  the  biologlc^rside  of  oceanografjf(y^  f^e  lif 
that  teamtf  in  the  sea,  fro^n  microscopic  animals  and  plants  to 'Ift/hales  and  giant  kelp. 
The  marine  life  technician  gathers,  sorts,  classifies,  analyzes,  processes,-breeds,  and  farms 
'  marine  life/'  / 

Marine  life  'technicians  may  gather  and  sort  marine  life  in  the  waters  of  bays,  oceans, 
sounds,  and  estuaries  (an  arm  of  the  sea  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river).  They  may  harvest,' 
process,  and  classify  special  kinds  of  seaweed,  seaworms,  shellfish,  and  fish  for  use  in 
pharmaceutical  products,  as  fish  bait,  or  as  biological  specimens. 

History  and  Future- The  employment  outlook  for  both  men  and  women  is  excellent. 

Work  Environment-Working  conditions  vary,  VVork  IvTihe  fiel^  generally  calls  for.  long, 
irregular  hours  and  physical  strength.  The  work^is  often  performed  outdoors  in.9ll  kinds 
of  weather.  Some  jobs  c^H  for  a  forty  hour  week  in  clean,  comfortable  surrounding. 

Training  and  Education-High  school  gradiMion  is  necessary;  courses  should  include  as 
much  biology  and  chemistry  as  possible.  The  prospective  technician  should  then  attend 
a*  two  year  junior  college  or  technical  institute,  earning  an  associate  degree.  Courses  will 
include^nglish,  technicjLmaib.em.^tics^cheniistcy,  marine  Jbdtan^  zeolo^y^add  baofi>gi(. 

Qualificiations-' Marine  life  technicians  must  love  the  sea,  be  manual ly^dexterous,  and  have 
excellent  eyesight.  (Corrected  vision  is  acceptable.)  'i;' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Marine  technicians  ma^  work  as  consultants  with  sopar 
equipment  fn^naf^ifcturers,  sharing  iheir  knowledge  of  marine  fife  sound  emissions,  dr  as 
specialist^.  o4,.a:  fi|^jng  boat,  ^         ^  r  ^     ^    * ,  ^  -   -  ^  |  % 

Although  job  titles  may  not  change,  silary  increases' with  exper(ence: 


Tasks  perfcymed  by  the  diver  fare  varied  but  are  considered  to  be  of  eith^^r  an  engineering 
or  a  scient^io  nature.  Increasi/igly,  he  is  performing  coQStruction,  inspection,  and  salvage 
jobs.  -       '  .  , 

The  surface  suppJie^and  system  cliver  )s  mgr,e  likelyAto-be  involved  in  a  construction, 
salvage^ /or  'offshore^  crew  where  ""he  builcfi?  or  inspects  bridges,  dams,  or  waterfront 
installations.  , 

He  may  also  assist  in  salvaging  sunken  ships  or  in  the  performance  of  both  salvage  and 
construction  duties. 

Insurance  companies  and  police  departments' often  enlist  the  aid  of  divers  to  recover  bodies 
or  obtain  valuable  evidence.  ,  ^ 

The  diver  using  'self-dontained  diving  egui^n^ent  may  perform  such  underwater  tasks  as 
surviving,  inspecting,  photographing,  and  collecting.  He  is  often  a  highly  skilled  explorer, 
4iving  for  buried  treasure,  working  as  part  of  a  team  charting  the  o^:ean  floor,  or  gathering 
plant  and  animal  specimens  for  scientific  study. 

History  and  Future^-TlW  jobs  for  divers  are  i^easjpg  with  the  Jeyelogment^f  ^^^^ 
safer  diving  equipment  and  with  the  growing  interestgb  the  sea  as  d  source  of  oil/  mineraPs, 
and  food.  * 

^:  '      -  '  *  *  '  '  ' 

Work  Environment -The  work  of  the  diverts' perfol-med  unjjlerwater.  The  length  of  time 
,  spent  underwater  will  vary  with  the  job^and  the  depth  at  Which  it  is  perform^.  Some 
divers  sta^underwater  at^ast  four  hotjrs  or  mone  at  the  depth^  of  150' feet. 

Trainmaaed  Edugatipn-lfeg  jjigh  school^student  deisiring  to^/beconie  a^diver  shoigd  $tudf 
physics  to  gain  a  knowledge^  of  pressure  and  gas  laws.  Methar|ical  cburses,  such  as  gat 
and  electric  welding,  blueprint  reading,  mechanical  drawing,  and  metallurgy,  will  be  helpful., 
Skills  if\#e  use^f  pneum^ic  tools  is.  desirable,  .  , 

Qualifications-The  diver  must  be  in  excellent  physicat  conditiian  With  vi^eight  ih  corre» 
proportion  to  his  height  and  build.  He  Must  be  adaptable  and  able  to  withstand  extremes 
of^  temperature.  '  '  ♦  .  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  diver  who  combines  scientific  study  with  d[vihg  has 
possibilities  for  .advancement.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  fascinating  world 
under  the  sea,  and  the  scientific  dtver  has  the  opportunity  of  ^exploring -this  new  world 
and  of  taking  part  in  exciting  underwater  research.  He  can  become  a  recognized  leader 
in  an  exciting  area  of  exploration.'  .  '       ;      .  f'""  , 

There  are  many  hazards  faced  b^  the  diver  in  his  underwater  occupation. 
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.MARlljjA  WORKE 


Many  marinas  offer  complete  maintenance,  repair^  and  repairing  sen/ices  in  their  shops. 
Workers  may  be  as  busy  duririg  the  winter  stpragp  season  as  they  are  in  summer. 

The  work  in  large  marinas  varies  according  to  the^^rvices  otferey.  Some  operate  charter 
boats  for  excursions  and  deep-sea 'fishing.  ^  ^, 

Some  marinas  offer  diving  and  salvage  service.  -  , 

* 

Most  marinas  are  operated  together  vyith  a  franchised  dealership  for  selling  boats,  marine 
engines,  boat  trailers,  and  other  equipment,  ,      .  v'^ 

\ 

History  and  Future- Boating  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  leisure  time  activities  in  the 
United  •  States.  With  the  growth  in  the  number  and  size  of  giarinas,  there*  will  almost 
certainly  be  a  need  for  an  increasing  number  of  workefs  to  handle  and  supervise  the  services, 
that  marinaff  provide.  .  .        ^         '  • 

Work  En\/ffonment--Some  marinas  provide  care  for  sieveral  thousand  boats,  outfitting  yachts 
fpr  long  trips  and  providing  onshore  accommodations  for  boatprs.  Such  huge  marinas  mi^t 
have  a .  staff  of  twenty  or  mpre.  *  .  \  - 

■    ■!  - 

However,  sdime  marinas  are  snialf  with  only  a  gas  pump,  an  office  and  repair  shop,  and 
dock  sp^e  for  four  or  five  boats.:  Ifi  this  kind  of  operation^  the  owner, and  dne  assistant 

may  co^Hstitute  the  whole,  staff.  •  ^  .  ' 

'  •       •  '    '       ■  ,j  ^         \  ^ 

Training  and  tducatioprThe  ^iht  step^  for  a  high  schodl  student  desiring  to  bfcQme  a' 
^fTWrina  worker  is  to  finish  high  school  The  'f)r6spe^tive  mfarina^ worker  should  attend'^ 
technical  and  vocational  high^^hool  ^r  take?'  ev^ing  dours^s  imengrneiand^ngifire  rigpair. 

The  marina?  workjer  can  .also  learn  more  about  repairing  and  caring  foe  rparine  engines 
by  taking  one  of  the  tWo.  or  three  .week  courses  offeredjjy  several  large  jnanyfacturers 
of  marine  fengines.  "  I       *  ^  '    ,  ' 

Qualifications-- A  n^?ina  worker  should  gehufnely  like  boats  and  people  associated  with 
boating.  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages--An  unskilled  worker  is  not  likely  to  earn  rnuch  rhore-than 
thje  minimum»hourly  wage  uhtil  he  develops*  greater /ability.  •  ,.  . 

SkHled  workmen  are  paid  .on  an  hourly  basis,,  especially  if.  the  Workmen  are  hifed  only^ 
as  $peclal  iofas  arise..  >tf,     '  .  ,v  .  :    .  .  : 

Tipping -'^jgodcf  in  the  luxury  marinas,  in  those,  in  fairly  ^pensive  resdft  areas^J  and  in 
marinas  Where  chartered  tfips  are  arranged.    *        *  .      \  .    .  ; 


SHIP  DESIGNER 


The  job  of  a  ship  designer  is  to  provide  all  the  necessary  support  systems  that  will  enable 
the  ship  to  carry  out  its  task  properly.  He  is  a  type  of  community  planner,  and  the 
size  of  the  community  he  pfaQs  for  may  range  from  a  small  number  of  crew  members 
aboard  a  freighter  to  large  •numbers  of  military  personnel  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Although -each- ship ^-mayJiave  its  own  speciaj  desigi^^desigriers  must»solve  problems  that 
are  common  to  all  ships^  wch  as  providing  living  accommodations  for  the  crew  and 
passengers.  This  also  includes  necessary  services^ such  as^electric  power,  water,  food,  and, 
sanitation.  Thb  ship'  must  be  designed  with  space  for  equipment,  fuel,  and  cargo.  Material 
handling  systems  must  be  designed  for  quick  and  efficient  handling  of  the  payload. 

The  ship  must  be  designed  so  that  it  is  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  the  pounding  of 
huge  waves.  Other  safety  precautions  include  dividing  the  ship  internally  into  watertight 
compartrfients  [so  that  if  ^t  is  damaged  it  will  have  a  good  chance  to  stay  afloat.  The 
overall  design  of  the  hull  or  body  must  ellow  the  ship  to  move  easily  throu^  the  water. 
Above  all,  thelship  must  be  designed  to  operate  economically  so  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  c<ists  will  be  less  than  the  revenues  it  will  earn  by  carrying  passengers  and 
cargo. 

Designing  a  ship  to  meet  the||^  specifications  is  a  complicated  job. 

LHistor^  and  Fulkjre -Ships  have  been  designed  in  various  ways  ever  sjnce  men  first  traveled 
*over  v^ter  in  hbllWetTlogs.  "the^lVforsenorigsRip,  fhr trireme  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
,  the  Spanish  gallleon,  the  paddle-wheel  steamer,  and  the'  screw-propeller  steamship  are  all 
, milestones  tn  the  continuing  development  of  ship,  design,  '  . 

Ship  designers  hbve  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  thelJnitec^  States.  In  the 
,1850's}Americar(cljpper  .ships  sailed  at  speeds  that.ace  still  unmatched.  Thes^  ships  were 
ktesigneil  to  carr^  ^ousuall^  large^amo6ntslof;  sail.-.Diiring;the  Civil|War,  Arperican  ship 
^^ign^s  create^  the  earlyf  ironclad  warships,,  the  Monitor  and  th^  Merrimac, 


Until  d  hundred  Vears  ago,  ships  were  designed  by  the  craftsmen  who  built  them,  without 
benefit  of  any  reil  understanding  of  the  natural  taws  affecting  the  success  of  their  product. 
iGraduil^,  h^v^*,  naval  |ircftite€tuFe;|)ecdm4.a.pi:c^siQp^as  engii|eers  leagued  to  apply 
physical  laj^^and  mathematical  techniques  to  analyze  or  predict  ship  performance.  That 
led  to,  a^lerate^  improvements  in  ships  and  created  a  dernand  for  formally  educated 
desig^lrs. 


Several  factors  make  the  future  for  ship  designers  particularly  attractive.  The  number  of 
graduates  who,  enter  the  field  each  year  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  positions  available^  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  allows  for  the  construction  of  as  many  as  three  hundred 
-merchant  ships  by  1980.  This  means  that  ship  designers  will  have  to  come  up  with- new 
ideas  and  designs  for  ship^  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  future. 

Work  Environment-The  ship  designer  usually  works  thirty-five  to  forty  hours  a  week, 
although  his  hours  may  sometimes  be  irregular  when  he  is  working  to  meet  a  contract 
deadline  for  a  government  agency  or  a  private  firm.  At  the  junior  levels  he  usually  gets 
compensation  for  overtime  work  through  either  extra  pay  or  extra  time  off  from  ,the 
job,  depending: on  his  employer's  policy.  The  vacation  time  he  receives  varies  according 
to  whether  he  :works  for  a  private,  firm  or  for  the  government,  but  he  usually  has  at 
least  two  weeki  annually  at  the  start  and  more  later  on.  cr  _ 


Training  and  Education -Ship  designers  need  an  extraordinarily  broad  education  in  man(r 
branches  of  engineering,  .science,  and  mathematics.  The  necessity  for  this  type  of  education 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  ships  are  the  largest  self-sufficient  mobile  structures  made  by 
man. 

The  high  school  student  who  is  interested  in  ship  design  must  plan  on  taking  a  college 
pref)aratory  program.  He  should  make  a  special  effort  to  master  courses  in  science, 
mathematics,  a,nd  English.^  J[f  possible^  gpurses  in  mechanical^awing  and  computer 
programming,  shoulct  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

Qualifications-  The  ship  designer  needs  to  have  a  powerful  visual  irnagination;  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  be  able  to  translate  his  ideas  into  practical  specifications. 

He  must  be  able  to  think  logically,  write  clearly,  and  get  along  with  people,  since  the 
work  of  building  a  ship  requires  the  cooperation  of  many  kinds  of  wor)<ers. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-There  are  advantages  to  being  a  ship  designer.  The  person  ' 
\Nf]S>  '^s  iatet-ested  \p  ships  and  the  se^  will  probably  feel  a  natural, attraction  to  the  work. 
Solving  complicated  problems  of  designing  a  ship  and  keeping  up  with  new  developments  ' 
in  the  field  make  the  work  interesting!  The  job  is  also  pleasant,  for  it  enables  a  designer 
to  split  his  time  between  doing  close  detailled  work  in  an  office  aYtd  working  with  people 
4)0  tocatiotfi  ^urmg  the  construction,  outfitting,  and  testing  of  a  vessel. 

There  are  occasional  hazards  on  the  job.  Designers  must  climb  ladders  and  walk  on 
scaffotding  fj-om  time  to  time  while  supervising  work.  Some  of  the  equipment  they  w6rk 
with  is  dangerous.  However,  many  precautions  are  taken  against  accidents. 
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BOILERMAKER  (SHIP) 

The  boHermaker  works  at  the  site  where  the  boiler,  tank,  or"^t  is  to  be  mstallfed  and 
put  into  use.  Such  si^es  include  petroleum  producing  areas  where  storage  tanks  are  to 
be  filled,  refineries  where  gasoline  is  made,  schools  and  other  institutions  requiring  large 
heating,  boilers,  factories  where  boilers  are  used  to  generate  power  to  run  machines,  and 
atomic  energy  pfants  where  installations  mu^  withstand  very  high' pressures. 

Boilermakers  find  much  work  in  the  ship  and  boat  building  industry.  They  repair  hulls, 
bulkheads,  and  'decks  and  remove  damaged  parts  by  drilling  out  rivets  and  cutting  off 
the  heads  with  a  chipping  hammer. 

History  .and  Future-The  expectation  for  the  next  decatle  or  so  will  be  approximately  ^ 
600  job  openings  annually  in  the  boilermaking  occupations  because  pf  expansion,  deaths, 
retirements,  and  transfers  of  journeymen  boilermakers  to  other  trader. 

Work  Environment-Boilermakers  often  work  close  to  dangerous  equipment.  They  must 
manage  heavy  materials  and  climb  to  considerable  heights  when  constructing  oil  refineries, 
water  storage  tanks,  and  similar  installations.- The  work  requires  ^physical  exertion  and 
must  be  carried  on  under  extremes  of  heat,  poor  ventilation,  noise,  and  dampness.  At 
times  it  is  necessary  to  vyork  in  cramped  quarters- inside  boilers,  vats,  or  tanks. 

Training  and  Education-jt  is  essential  for  an  applicarit  to  the  boilermaker  trade. to  possess 
a  high  schooJ  diploma.  High  school  courses  should  include  blueprint  reading,  welding 
^  techniques,  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  various  metals,  and  shop  mathematics. 

Qualifications-'Mechanical  aptitude  and  manual  dexterity  are  rmportant.  qualifications,  A 
strong  body  is  necessary  because  the  work  is^  strenuous,  and  starnf^i^  is  needed  to  meet 
-^nii^ous^^ 
man\ 
boi 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  yeaffs  in  tiedreajing 
the  accident  rate  by  means  of  the  safety  programs  of  .employe^and*  unions  andiby.the 
use  of  protective  equipment,  but  the  rate  of  injurie?  in  boiier  shops  remains  higher  than 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries.    *  -  %  *  • 

Union  contracts  provide  fringe  benefits  for  most  boilermakers,  such  as  insurance, 
'hospitalization,  surgical,  accident,  sickness,  life  pension  plans,  and  paid  vacations.'  ^. 


rong  body  is  necessary  because  the  work  is^  strenuous,  and  stanif^^  is  needed  to  meet 
jmi^uous^^exeaioa.  loterenc^of  odor§;  noisV  surroundings,  and  heighftjs  required  on 
ian\?  jobs,  and  it  is  ^ssentia^hat  the^'orker  pe  able  to  y^otk  in..^lo^uprteVs,  insjd6 
filers.    '  T       '  %  [  '  ^  '   .  ^  :        ^  ' 
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DIESEL  MECHANIC  (SHIP), 


The  diesel  mechanic  removes,  replaces,  and  adjusts  such  items  as  fuel  0umps,  injectors, 
piston  rods,  crank  shafts,  and  bearings.  One  of  the  most  freqyent  repair  jobs  is  the  resetting 
or  regrinding  of  exhaust)  intake,  and  air 'valves.  ' 

When  a  dieset  mechanic  rebuilds  an  engine,  he  takes  the  whole  engine  apart.  This  is  usually 
scheduled  at  regular  intervals,  such  as  eighteen  months  or  100,000  miles. 

History  and  Future- Increased  use  of  diesel  equipment  has  produced  a  demand  for 
mechanics  to  maintain,  repair,  and  pverhauhit.  A  qualified  diesel  mechanic  has  been  hard 
to  find  in  the  past  decade.  Diesel  power  will  be  the  predominant  ^source  of  power  in 
the  fiituret  Therefore,  the  employment  outlook^foc  diesel  mechanics  is  good. 

Work  Environment -The  diesel  mechanic  in  a  ship  yard  works  a  forty  hour  week,  although 
in  some  shops,  because  of  the  need  for  emergency  repairs,  overtime  is  rather  frequent. 
Some  shops  may  have  round-jthe-clock  shifts.  Extra  pay  is  given  for  night  work. 

Training  and  Education-The  applicant  should  show  satisfactory  performance  in  high  school 
where  he  has  had  courses  in  shopwork,  mathematics,  and  science. 

QualificatiQnS' The  diesel  njechanic  shoutd^be^f/^^^^     intelligence  with  good  mechanical 

aptitude.  '  .  *     \  ;    *^  T       -  ^ 

Advantages  and  DisadvantaTges- There  are  many  hazards  m  this  occupation.  Heavy  lifting 
may  cause  various  injuries.  One  may  receive  a  burn  while  steam  cleaning  an  engine  or 
touching  a  hot  engine.  Slipping  on  a  greasy  floor  is  another  hazard.  Most  pfaces  of 
enrtployment  have  adequate  safety^  procedures  to  minimize  the  danger. ' 

Sdme  Wh\4  'Trin|e  t^efit^are^ime ^d  ahalTlor  oviiftime,  ^id  vaK:at|on  and^holidays, ' 
aqd  health  an<j  life  insurance.  '  ^       '       "  -  ' 

The  work  of  ^p,.dies^^  mechanic  is  challenging  because  of  the  variety  of  problems  which. 
($ccur;:requring  in^lBgence  and  mechanical  aptitude  to  arrive  at  solutions.  ^ 


Marketing  and  Distribution 


Opportunities  are  almbst  unlimited.in  a  variety  of  .paricetmg  and  distribution  occupations 
So^«  of  the  occupations  requir^  ingenuity  and  responsiveness  to  the  changing/demands 
dfTu5?omers-^Z^  offer  an  o\ftl^for  artistic  talent,  or  writing  ability.  Management 
m  ke  use  of  the  art  ol  getting  along  with  people  arfd  organizing  activity  and 
S  jobs  involve  the,  performance  of  physical  tasHs  such  as  sorting  and  transporting 
merchandise. 
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SUPERVISOR 


Tfie  supervisor  sup^i^ises  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  highly  skilled,  semiskilled,  and 
unskiUed  worked and  often  is  responsible  for  millions'bf  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
and  material<:4he  supervisor  is  responsible  for  4He  guidarrce  and  instriJCtion  necessary  to 
assure  t+iat  workers  are  qualified  to  handle  their  assignments.and  Jo  see  that  new  employees 
are  prppWiy  trained  for  theirjobs.  The. supervisor  must  see  that  safel;y,rules  and  r^ulations 
are  o"bserved-  and  must  instruct  employees  in  safety  practices. 

History  and  Future-  The  future  employment  of  supervisors  is  expected  to  increase 
rnoderately.  A  great  numfee^of  job  openings  will  occur  €ach  year  as  experienced  supervisors 
are  promoted,  transferred  to  other  occupations, tetired,  or  deceased.  Retirement  and  deaths 
alone  are  expected  to  result  in  more  than  30,000  openings  annually. 


Work  Environment-  Supervisors  spend  most  of  their  time  coordinating, ac 
company  floor.  Supervisors  generally  work -more  than  forty  hours  a  w^k  and  often  are 
expected  to  be  at  work  before  the.other  workers  arriv^and  rem'ain/t/iere.ailpr  tbeyileave. 

f  •-  ■  ■  ' 

Training  and  Education  -Employers  generally  look  for  experience  and  skill  rather  than 
specific  educational  background  when  'choosing  supervisors.  The  experience  gained  by 
supen/isors  rising  through  the.rariks  gives  them  the  advantage  of  knowing  how^a  jobjhould^ 
be  done  as  well' as  the  possible  problems  involved.  Also,  experience  helps  the  supervisors ' 
know  what  to  expect  fr.om  the  workers- they  supervise.  Most^vorkers  who  are  promoted 
~to-  supervisor  positions  are  high  school  graduates  who  have  learned  their  skills  on  the  job. 

vQual^ications-Employers  look  for  leadership  qualities  when  considerlhg  persons;  for 
'■  supervises-  positions.  Especially  helpful  is  Jhe  atbility  to  motivate  employees,  ^o  command 
!  respect,  and  to  get  along  with  people;         ■•  -         .        ~      -..   « 


r 


Ad^anb(iesand"bisadv&ntagei"-'-Employef^  wfll  hire  college  graduates  as'suplennsors  hel^rs 
to  .  undergo  on-th^-job  training  until  they  are  capable  of  accepting  the  supervisory 
respqytsibilities.  After  attaining  this  experience,  supervisors  having  college  training  often 
are. promoted  td  higher  manafgement  levels.  •  • 

Some  supervisors  around  machinlery  may  be  subjected  to  noisy  operations. 
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FLOOR  MANAGPR 


. ' The  floor^  manager  Manages  and  coordinates  the  activities^f  all  the  workers  inNwie 
^department  of  a  store. "  He  or  she  assigns  duties  to  other  employgps,  h^ars  customers 
complaints,  and  reorders  new  stock  for  his  department.  The  floor  rpanager  is  responsible 
s  for  the  operation  of  an  assigned  department.  % 

History  and  Future-There  is  an  increasing  need  for  more  fl^r  managers  because  of  the 
many  department  stores  and  shopping  centers  that  are  being  constructed.  The  employment 
outloiblc^is  excellent.         ,  *  *  ' 


Work  Environnrient  -The  floor  manager  manages  personnel  such  as  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
checkers,  wrappers^  baggers,  stock  boys^,  and  meat  cutters.  His  work  is  usually  performed 
in  a  supermarket  or  department  store. 

Trajtiind  and  Education-Many  floor  managers  work  their  way  up  through  the  ranks  of  store 
peripnnel  att^t  high  school  graduation.  '       '  . 

\  f  " 

Qualifications-The  successful  manager  must  have  the  ability  tp  handle  many  business 
rpatters  and  get  along  well  with  customers  and  employees. 


.   Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Graduates  of  a  two  year  management*  prc^r^  ^art^^t^ 
with  higher  salari.es  than  high  school  graduates.  AIsp,  *mucH  ^standing  fi|^quired, 
many  managers  work  six  'day$  a  week.  '  ^  ' 
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RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 


/^he  research'  director '.assemblers  and  analyzes  information  needed  for  effective 
advertising  programs.  He  studies  the  possible  uses  of  the  product  and  its  advantages  and 
disadvantaiges.  Some  workers  may  make  special  surveys  of  the  buying  habits  and  motives 
df  customers  or  may  try  out  sample,  advertisements  toTmd  the  most  convincing  selling 
jtheme  or  the  most  efficient  media  for  carrying^  the  advertising^message. 

History  and  Future-The  demand  for  marketing  research  services  is  exp'ected  to  increase 
rapidly  through  the  1970*s.  Marketing  research  will  expand  and  new  marketing  departments 
and  independent  research  firms  will  be  set  up.  .  — 

Work  Environment-Marketing  research  workers  usually  work  in  modern,  centrally  located 
offices., Some,  especially  those  employed  by  independent  research  firms,  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  traveling  in  connection  with  their  work., Also,  they  may  irequently  work  under 
pressure  and  for  long  hours  to  meet  deadlines.  ,  . 

y  Training  and  Education-A  col  lege  degree  is  the  usual  requirement  to  become  a  marketing 
research  trainee.  Courses  valuaDle  in  marketing  research  are  English  composition, .speech, 
^^ychojogy,  and  economics. 

'  Qualificatiojns-Marketing  research  workers  must  have  the  exceptional  ability  to  recognize 
and  define; problems.  Also,  their  work  calls  for  the  ability  to  analyze  inforrnation  and 
/  to  write  reports  which  will  convince  management  9f  the  significance  of  the  information. 

/Advantages  ^nd  Disadvantages-ln  1970,  marketing  research  directors'  salaries  were  about 
'  $20/000  annually.  However,  dfrectors  often  work  under  pressure  and  for  Ipng  hours  to 
rnitet  deadlines.         '        \        .  ' 
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STATISTICIAN 


A  statistician  is  trained  fo  .analyze  problems,  to  de^  experiments  whose  results 
may  yield  some  answers  to  the  problems/  and  to  interpret  the  results  when  they  are 
obtained.  „ 

History  a^d  Future-ln  recent  years;  the  number  of  graduates  wi'th  'a  degree  in  statistics 
was  barefy  enough  to  replace  those  who  retired  or  died.  Employment  opportunities  for 
well  qualified- statistician?  are  expected  to  be  favorable  through  the  1970*s. 

Work  Environment-Statisticians. are  employed  in  all  industries;  about  two-*hirds  of  all 
statisticians  were  employed  in  private  industry.  Although  statisticians  are  employed  in  all 
states  and  areas,  about  one-third  of  them  work  in  t'hr^e  metropolitan  areas:  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Los  Angeles  'and*  Long  Beach,  California. 

Training  and  Education -A  bachelor's  degree  v^ith  a  major  in  mathematics  is  Vie  friinimum 
educational  requirement  tor  many  beginning  po'Sitions  in 'statistics.  * 

Qualifications^-The  statistician  must  have  an  interest  in  mathematics  and  the  ability  to 
translate  problems  into  statistical  terms. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Statisticians  employed  by  colleges  and  universities  generally 
earn  less  money  than  thpse  employed  by  private  industry  an*  the  federal  government. 
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SCIENTIST  (CHEMIST) 


The  ^scientist  in  marketing  perforrtis  experiments,and  gives  expert  information  in  the  various 
fiefck"  of  science  for  the  benefit  °of  marketing  management. 

The  scientist  must  be  a  marketing  expert  and  must  be  famtli^ar  with  all  aspects  of  products/ 
.He  or  she  is  involved  irt  developing  nev\>  products  and  improving  pid  ones. 

History  and  Future-  The   growth  of  science  as  a  profession  has  been  phenomenah  during^ 
the  past  three  decades.  The  scientist  will  make  significant  contributions  by  opening  new 
doors  to  products  and  processes  that  do  not  exist  but  thSt  provi^de^the  opportunities  fOr 
creative  discovery  tomorrow.  ^       ^    ^  ^ 

Work  Envlrof>ment  Scientists  in  marketing  are  mostly  employed  in  chemical  companies. 
Somi5  work  foe  private  research  institutes  and  foundations. 

Training  and  Education -A  good  background  in  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  English;;' 
and  physics  and    concentration  on  developing  gopd  reading  and  writing  skills  are  essential. 

Qualifications  A  '  scientist t  must  be  willing  to  work. for  long  periods  before  discovering 
the  answer  to  a  problem.  must  also  be  able  to  follow  through  on  m/ery  detail  of 
his  work,  no  matter  how  routine  it  may  be.  / 

Most  executives  are  influenced  by  grades  wher>«  hiring,  and  grades  will  contrnue  to  be 
the  measure  of  ability  in  the  selection  of  promising  scientists  until  a  more  reliable  one 
can  be  found.'         -  '  ^  ;   .  , 

s  • 

antages '  and  Disadvantages-Salaries  are  higfi  for  scientists,  especially  in  government 


es. 


Laboratory  work  ^  can  be  unpleasant  and  sometimes  even  dangerous  «dependir>g  on  the 
chemical  used.  Hdwever^  thfe  chemibanndustry  h^s  an  excellent  ^fety  record,  b^fcause  of: 
the  special  care  taken  in  the  handling'"  of  dangerous  materials. 
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"    SURVEY  WORKER:  . 

Surv^ors  play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  highways,. airifields,  bridges,  danns, 
and  other  structures  by  providing  information  on  measurements  and  physical  cjiaracteristics 
of  the  earth  s  surface,*  ^       '  ^  ^    -  - 

Surveyors  often  specialize  intone  particular  type  of  survey.  Those  doing  highway  surveys 
are  concerned  with  establishing  the  points,  grades,  and  lines  needed  for  highway  locations. 
Those  performing  tartd  surveys  locate  boundaries  of  a  particular  tract^of  land,  prepare 
maps,' record  plots, of  the  land,  and  prepare  legal  descriptions  i^fJtJor  cjeeds^Meases,  a|fi  ^ 
other  documents.  »  ^  ^^^^ 

History  and  Future-Employment  opportunities  for  surveyors  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  urban  areas.  This  growth  will  create  requirements  for 
additional  surveyors  to  locate  boundary  lines  artd  to  lay  out  streets,  shopping  centers, 
schools,  and  recreation  areas. 

Work  Environment-'Surveyors  usually  work  an  eight  hour  day  and  a  five  day  week.  They 
sc>rT)etinnes  work  longer  hours  during  the  summer  months  when  weather  conditions  are 
*  most  suitable  for  surveying  activities.  The  work  is  active  and  sometimes  strenuous.  Most 
of  their  work  is  completed  out  of  doors. 

Training  and  Education-The  applicant  must  be  a  hi'gh.^chool  graduate  with  a  background 
in  math  and  meqhanlcal  drawing.  One,  two,  or  three  years  of  on-the-job  training  are 
necessary. 

Qualifications-A  sufrveyor  must  have  sound  health  and  a  strong  liking  for  outdoor  work. 
Because  most  surveyors  must  supervise  and  direct  ihe  work  of  others,  leadership  qualities 
also  are  important 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Many  openings  will  result  each  year  to  replace  surveyors 
that  continue  training  or  that  transfer  to  other  occupations. 

Employment  opportunities  for  women  surveyors  may  be  limited^  primarily  because  much 
of  the  surveyor's  work  is  strenuous.  L 

) 
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BROKER 


A  broker  is  sometimes  called  a  security  salesman.  Securities  are  stocks  and  bonds.  He 
or  she  usually  works  for  a  firm  of  stockbrokers.  A  brokefage  firm  is  concerned  mostly 
with  trading  in  stocks  and'  bonds  for  customers.  The  broker,  watches  ttte  stockmarKet 
carefuHy^r^nd  advises  customers^  what  to  buy  and  selL 

^The  broker  arranges  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  stock  for  his  customers. 


'  Mistpry^  and  Future-Since^  1960,  the  number  of  brokers  employed  has  doubled.  The 
outlook  ir>  this  fieW  wiU-remain  good  as  long  as  the  nation  s  economy  is  sound,  thie  overall 
price  of  stojcks  .rises*  and  the  number  of  investors  increases.  -  ^  

Work  Environment'  The  broker  is  responsible  for  channeling  the  customers'  money  into 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Training  and  Education-Mathematics/ English,  and  learning  to  speak  and  write  well  are 
very  important  for  a  broker.  A  college  education  is  also  essential. 

Qualifications-Brokers  must  be  responsible  and  trustworthy.  Th^  must  have  an  alert  and 
well-trained  mind  that  is  attentive  to  details,  a  tactful  mannerN^ind  an  appreciation  of 
the^value  of  listening  to  the  customers. 

« 

.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-From  an  earnings  standpoint,  the  work  offers  unlimited^ 
opportunity  to  the  conscientious  and  ambitious  person  provided  the  stock  market  is  orf 
the  upswing.  But  when  the  prices  of  stocks  are  going  down,  the  broker's  earnings  will 
not  be  as  high.  Also,  investment  houses  may  cut  the  number  of  brokers  employed  if 
a  decline  persists. 
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JOBBER 


A  jobber  is  also  known  as  a  distributor  A^distribiifbr  stocKs  thousands  of  different 
products,  buying  them  at  his  own  risk  and  trusting  his  l<howledge  of  the  market  for  re^le 
„tOLr:et|n  stores  and  business  users.  The  distributor  pt'ovides  converfi^nt  mean$  to  supply 
his  customer's'  needs  thrg^ugb  sa.lesmans*  calls,  telephone  order  servijges,  or  through  printed 
forms  supplied  by  him.^^*"^    -^^..^..^   —  •  ^ .     0-  :      ^  » 

«  *       •  '>/  '    '    .  '         ^  . 

History  and  Future-Over  the  past  twenty-two  years,  distribution  has  grown  at  a  rate 
nearly  four  times  taster  than  manufacturing.  ,  '  / 

Work  Envimnment-Distribujtogs  ^brk  with  hundreds,  even  tlwMsirkIs,  of  ml^uf«cture^^ 
by  assembling  in  their  warehouses  large  c|uantlties  of  a  vast  variety^  of  rperchandise  in 
smaller  quantities  to  retailers,  contractors,:  and>  other/businesses. 

Training  and  Education -More  and  more  engineering  skills  are  desired  f*or{^i|tributors  to 
advise  and  serve  customers  who  need  'tfcte  most  advanced  products  technology  canrproduce^ 

Qualifications-  Distributors  should  be  able  to  boss  themselves  and  have  the  in^iativp  and 
drive  to  stay  on  the  job. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Distributors  are  non-supervised  employees.  They  determine 
their  own  working  hours.  The  distributor  buys  thousands  of  products  from  manufacturers 
at  his  own  risk  and  trusts  his  knowledge  of  the  market  for  resale  to  retail  stores  and 
businesses. 
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,      ^    FOREIGN  LANGUAQE  STeNOGRAPHER'    ""^     .  ! 

The  foreign  language  stenographer  is  known  as'a  technical  or  senior  stenographer.  He  or 
she  t&kes  dictation  in  foreign  languages  and  transcribes  the  material  on^va  typewriter  to 
jinotter  language.-.  -  -  -^^  -       ;  /  ^  -  .  ^     ^,      >v  ^'  . 

The  foreign  languagjB  stenographer  specializes  in  shorthand^  <  '  ^ 


History  gnd  F^^Uture-  As  the  United  States  continues  . to  expand 'business  with  foreign 
countries,  the  increased  communications  will  lead  to. a  rapid  expansion  in  the  employment 
of  foreign  fangiiaae  stenographers'.  ^  ^       '  ^  « 


Work  Envi rpn men t-Most  stenographers  worJ[c  forty ^^hour  ^^^  in  'ino§t  cities,  [njhg 
northeastern  part  of , the  country,  the^  sch^Soled  workWek"is'th]r!y-se\^^  and  one  half 
hours.  ' 

Training-  and-  Education-Most  employer^. prefer  applicants  with  a  bachelor*s  degree  in 
secret^rral  science,.  The  stenographer  should  be  able  to  tak^  dictation  at  least  eighty  to 
one  hundred  sixty  words  per  minute. 

'  •> 

The  foreign  language  stenographer  should  have  a  good  background  in  foreign  languages, 
gramnnar,VspeMing,  punctuation,  ^nd  vocabulary. 

Qualifications-Employers  seek  workers  who  are  poised,  alert,  and  have  pleasant 
personalities.  Discretion,  gooct  judgment,  and  initiative  are  also  important. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Technological  changes  are  not  expected  to  change  the 
growth  of  employmerlt  for  foreign  language  stenographers. 

m 

Foreign  language  stenographers  must  be  exceptionally  rapid  and  accurate,  sometimes  taking 
notes  in  a  technical  language  from  many  different  types  of  speakers  and  for  ^extend^d 
>  peHods^of  -#m«lE>  %  ^       s      ^         ^  ^'^ 
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ADVERTISING  AGENT 


^  The  advertising  ag^nt  works  on  policies  such  as  the  type  of  advertising  budget/ the* 
agency  to  be  employed,  and  the  work  with  the  agency  in  planning  and  carrying  through 
the  program.  He  also  supervises  the  preparation  of  special  sales  brochures,  display  cards, 
and  other  promotional  matejcials,  ^  ^  -         -  -    -  - 

History  and  Future-Opportunities  should  be  favorable  for  advertising  agents  as  more  and 
more  advertisers  turn  their  work  over  to  agencies.  ,  • 

Work  "Efy/ironment'-Advertisinq  agents  frequently  work  uhder  gr%at  pressure.  Workihg 
noufs  are,  sometimes  irregular  because  dfedlines  must  be  met  and  fest  minute  changes 
are  not  uncommon.  Persons  in  creative  jobs  often  work  evenings  and  weekends  to  fin  i^ . 
,  important  assignments.  .  r 
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Trpining  and  Education-Most  employers  prefer  college  graduates.  The  applicant  should  have 
a  good^background  in-  both  spoken  and  written  language. 

Qualifications-The  advertising  agenf'should  be  able  to  accept  criticism  vyith  tact.  He  must 
also  have  initiative,  drive,  and  talent. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Advertising  is  a  satisfying  carepr  for  persons  who.;enjoy 
variety,  excitemerit,  and  a  constant  challenge  to  their  creative  ability?'* However,  many 
applicants  will  face  stiff  competition  for  jobs  in  these  occupations.  " 
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TEACHER  (MARKETING) 


The   marketing  teacher  gives  instructions  in  the  field  of  marketing,  advertising, 
t       .  -salesmanship,  purchasing,  and  research.  The  instructions  may  include  lectures,  class 
discussions,  demonstrations,  and  counseling  and  assisting  individual  trainees. 

History  and  Future-College  graduates  trained  in  ma^keting^educaUOn  are  Ifkety  to  find- 
favorable  job  opportunities  because  of  the  growing  cogiplexity  of  marketing. 

Work  Environment-Marketing  teachers  are  on  the  job  year  round;  therefore,  they  receive 
higher  salaries  than  teachers  employed  for  the  academic  school  year. 

Training  and  EducatT6n-"-A  college  degree  Is  required.  Many  employers  prefer  a  university 
teacher  of  marketing  with  a  good^nowledge  of  marketing,  statistics,  English  composition, 

^      speech,  psychology,  and  economics.  ^ 
# ' 

CkiaUfications-One  must  havg  the  ability  to  speak,  demonstrate,  and  counsel  with  people. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Most  marketing  instructors  receive  higher  wages  than  other 
^instructors^  The  marketing  instructor  must  continue  in  higher  education  because  better 
salaries  are  paid  at  the  Ph.D.  level. 
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SALES  ENGINEER 


A  sales  engineer  helps  prospective  buyers  with  technical  problems.     He  or  she  may 
spend  days  or  weeks  analyzing  a  firm  s  manufacturing  problen?s  to  determine  the  kinds 
of  equipment  and  materials  best  suited  to  its  operation.  Sales  engineers  spend  most  of 
their  time  visiting  prospective  customers.  They  also  do  some  paperwork  including  reports 
on  sales  prospects  in  their  territories  of  on  customers'  credit  ratings.  .  ^  - 

History  ancf  Future-The  number  of  Sles  engineers  is, expected  to  nsie  moderafelylfue^ 
to'' general  economic  growth.  The  development  of  new  products  and  improved  marketing 
techniques  probably  will  heighten  cqmpetition  among  manufacturers. 

Work  Environment-Some  sales  engineers  have  targe  territories  and  do  considerable;, traveling 
or  their  territory  may  -cover  several  states..  Therefore,  the  sales  engineer  is  avyay  from 
home  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time.  Others  may  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  th^ir  hom§ 
base  in  a  small  area  and  commute  from  home. 

Training  and  Educatiofi-High  school  graduates  can  be  successful  sales  engineers,  but  college 
graduates  are  preferred.  Many  companies  have  formal  training  programs  lasting  two  years 
for  on-the-job  training. 

Qualifications- A  pleasing  personality  and  appearance  and  the  ability  to  meet  and  get  along 
well  with  many  types  of  people  are  impQrtant.  Arithmetic  skills  are  an  asset. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaoes-The  sales  engineer  gets  com'pany  benefits  including  life 


insurance,  pensions,  and  hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  benefits.  Some  sales  engineers  travel 
at  night  or  on  weekends.  Frequently  they  spend  evenings- writing  reports  and  planning 
schedules.  . 
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WAREHOUSEMAN 


The  warehouseman  is  responsible  for^  all,  merchandise  and  'products  received  and 
shipped  out  of  the  warehouse.  The  warehousenfan  may  pack  and  wrap  gopftfor  shipment, 
decide  on  the  mode  of  transportation,  distribute  merchandise  properly,  process  damage 
claims,  and  trace  lost  merchandise. 

History  and  Future-  Several  thousand  openjngs.forwarehousa^mennare  expected  ahnuaHy: 
as  empToyment  rises,  arworkers  retire  or  stop  working  for-other  reasons,  or  as  they  trai^sfer 
to  other  types  of  employment-  .  ^  ;  ' 

Work  Environment-The  working  conditions  vary.  Some  warehousemen  Work  for  rtewer 
shopping  centers  or  large  department  stores  in  comfortable,  air  conditioned,  well-lighted, 
and  heated  basement  areas.  Others  may  work  in  4arge'  warehouses  that  are  cold,  somewhat 
open,  poorly  lighted,  and 'dusty. 

Training-  and  Education-High  school  graduates  are  usually  preferred  for  beginning 
warehousemen  with  a  knowledge  of  math  and  the  ability  to  write  legibly.  Some  employees 
are  given  on-the-job  training  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  worker. 

Qualifications-  One  must  be  capable  of  independent  judgment 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Some  warehdusem^  whtf  acquire/post  high  school  training 
or  take  courses  in  transportation  may  eventually  advance  to\vacphouse  manager,  industrial 
traffic  manager,  or  purchasing  agent.      .  •  / 

*  ♦ 
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INSPECTOR  ^ 


The  inspector  must  examine  closely  items  that  are  manufactured  to  make  sure  they  operate 
properly.  Inspectors  use- a  variety  of  methods  in  orders  to  be  certain  that  the  products 
they  examine  are  in  proper  order.  They  may  merely  took-  for  scratches  or  other  defects 
in  products  or  parts.  » 

Semiskilled  inspectors  may  be  required  to  read  simple  work  orders  ^nd  do  arithmetic 
involving  decimals  and  fractions,  inspectors  often  keep  records  of  the  number  of  parts 
they  have  accepted  and  rejected.  * 

History  and  Future-The  employment  of  inspectors  is  expected  to  increase  slowly  through 
the  1970s  creating  several  thousand  job  openings  annually.  However,  most  opportunities' 
will  result  as\vorkers  retire,  die,  or  transfer  to  other  fields  of  work.  Deaths  and  retirements 
alone  will  account  for  15,000  openings  each  year.  ,\  ' . 

Work  Environment-Working  conditions  vary  considerably  for  inspectors.  Some  may  work 
in  welf  lighted,  air  conditioned  work  places  in  an  aircraft  missle  plant. Others  who  work 
on  the  production  floor  of  machinery  or  metal  fabricating  plants  often  are  exposed  to 
high  temperatures,  oil,  grease,  and  noise*.  ^ 

Training  and  Education-Many  employers  may  fej,re  'applicants  who  do  not  have  a  high 
'  school  diploma  if  they  have  the  ability  to  work  with  numbers  and  can  do  work  requiring 
constant  attention.       *  .  * 

Qualifications-Many  employers  look  for  applicants  who  have  good  health  and  eyesight, 
*  cap  follow  directions,  and  are  dependable. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Most  industries  employing  inspectors  provide  for  fringe 
benefits  such  as  paid  holidays  and  vacations,  health  insurance,  and  retirement  pensions- 
Some  semiskilled  inspectors  supplement  their  work  experience  With  fohnaV  educatfoniil 
courses  such  as  blileprint /eading,  " 
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DELIVERYMAN  / 


The  deliveryman  drives  a  panel  or  light  truck  oyer  an  assigned  route,  selling  or  deliverirtg 
goods  or  providing. services  such  as  collecting  and  delivering  Jaundry  and  dry  cleaning. 

«  The  deliveryman  loads  or  supervises  the'loacling  of  his  tf'uck.  The  amount  of^merghandise 
in  his  truck  generally  is  checked  by  another  employee.  Some  deliverymen  dehver" 
merchandise  previously  ^ordered  and  obtain  orders  for  future  deliveries.  Others  make 
immediate  sates  from  the  stock  in  the  truck.  In  erther  case,  they\must  collect  pYfr^ents 
^nd  keep  records  of  their  transactions.  '     \  "7  ^ 

History  <ind  Futyre-The  nymber  of  retail  delrvef7men  declined  following  World  War  II, 
partic^,ariy^among  drivers  handling  milk  *and  dairy  products.  Hovyever,  opportunitiesJor 
emJjToyment  as  vending  machine  deliveryman  and  laundry  and  drycleaning  deliverymen^ 
will"  be  excellent  throughout  the  next  decade. 

Work  Environment-The, number  of  hours  worked  by  deliverymen  varies.  Some%ork  only 
thirty  hours  a  wee.k  while 'Others  work  as  many  as  sixty  hours  a  week  depending  upon 
whether  the  individual*  has  a  \?i^ell  established  route  or  whether  he  is  trying  ta  build  up 
a  new  one.  ^  * 

Training  and  Education -Most  ernployers  prefer  their  deliverymen  to.be  high  school 
graduates,  to  be  capable  of  simple  arithmetic^  and  to  be  able  to  write  legibly. 

In  most  states  a  deliveryman  is  required  to  have  a  chauffeur's  license,  which  is  a  commercial 
driving  permit.  *       ;  '  .  ^ 

^  QualifJcations -In  ^^ddition  to  being  a  good  driver,  a  deliveryman  must  have  sales  ability, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  product  or  service  he  is  selling,  and  a  persuasive  personality. 

,^  '  Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  deliveryman  does  not  work  under  strict  supen/ision. 
He  may  decide  hovv  f^st  he  will  yi/qrk  "iand  wher^  and  vyhen  he  w]1lV>av¥his  lunch  or 
rest  periods.  This  freedom  of  action  and  the  daily  meeting-and  dealing  with  people  on 
the  route  appeals  to  many  young  men. 


Many  deliveryman  have  to  make  deliveries  in  bad  weather  and  do  a  graat  deal  of  lifting, 
carrying,  and  walking  up  and  down  stairs. 
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Personal  Seivice 


Employmenf  in  the  personal  service' area  is  ej^pected  to  increase  rapidly.  Major  factors 
cofftributing  to  the  sharp  grpvyth  ia-the  demand  foir  these  services  are  expected  to  stem 
horn  population  growth,  rising  personal  incomes,  and  an  expanded  interest  in  personal 
and  family  comfprts.  The  fWrsonal  service  area  offm  job  opportunities  to  both  . women 
and  men  wjth  various  levels  of  skills  .and  differing  degrees  of  training  and  education,  ■ 
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.  'jV.    .  LAUNDRY  INtJ^JSTRY  WORKERS 

Most  produdtion  operations  are  the  same*  in  ail  types  of  laundries.  Sorters  or  identifiers 
separate  the  linen  and  garments  into  as  many  as'  twenty  classifications  based  on  degree 
of  sod  and  the  washing  or  drycleaning  prbcess  required. 

The  washman  adds  cleansing  agents  (supplies)  and  controls  the,  various  valves  that  regulate 
temperature,  water  level,  suds,  and, rinses.  ,  ^ 

As  garments  emerge  from  the  machine,  a  flatwork  folder  operator  folds  them. 

Articles  such  as  blankets/  curtains,  and  draperies  require*  special  treatme?ht.  The 
blanket  washer  operator  operates  a  special  washing  maclHoe. 
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'  Menders^ make  minor. repairs  and  sew  on  missing  buttons  witfj  a  hutton-sewing  machine.  . 

Fj/^ally,  the  clothing  is  in^ected^bV  assernbler^  who  gather  the  articles^  belonging  to  each 
^customer.  After  bundle  wrappers  or  building  machines  v\?fip  tWem,  ^tfie^acjcc^es  are  ready  " 
^for  the  driver  to  pick  up  for  delivery!) anjj  the  cycle  is  completed.  ^ 

History  and  Future-  The  contiriuTng^xpansiorl.  of  specialized  laundries  lias  created  moVe 
stable  employment  opportunities.  Today,  there  fis  a  larger  number  of  good  jobs  in 
supervisory  and  manageriaj  capacities  than  there  ace  qualified  persons,  and  inelications  are 
that  this  condition  will  prevail  through' the  1970's  and-1980*s. 

Work  Environment  Laundries  are  located  in  all. parts  of  the  country;  jobs  are  easy  to  / 
find.  ^  ^    ^  '    '      .  /  •  .  \  . 

Some  of,  the  jobs- may  , prove  monotonous,  and  the  hot,  steamy -'work  areas^can.rnake 
working  conditions"  unpleasant.     .  .  '  *^  ^.    .  ' 

Training  and  Education-  Completion  of  eighth  grad^  or  a  year  or  *two  6f  high*school  is 
sufficjeat  for  most  of  the  production  jobs;  'super^^isory  and  mcmagerial^  worK^dbes  caH  - 
for  ad<iitional  education.  .  ^-'^^    '  .    '  .     >  >  *  •  ' 

QualificatsgM/TTie  basic  requirements  are  s'pe^,  musculg^t  coordmation/manuar dexterity, 
/eyesJgh 


and  gooc^^'evesight.  Physical  strength  and  endurance  are' important, 

Advg^t^es  alncj,  Disadvantages-Jhe  field  is  easy  to  enter.  There  are  almost* ho  edujcatidnat 
bmn^rs,  ana,ythe  trarning  period  is  short.  Jobs  are  e^sy  to  find.  -    ^  .        ,  / 

Althou^;the  pay  h'^^'beert  taw  'trt  the^past,  chants  i/ithe  rrfjnin:^un7  wage  laW-are  bringing 
the  wafge  mucture^'intd  line  With  that  of  other  industries.     ./    \  '  '  ^     ,  ^' 
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HOUESHOLD^  WOftl^ERS' 


There  are  m^ny  kinds  of  household  workers.  Among  them  are  cooks,  general  hpusehold 
workers,  babysitters,  nursemaids,  butlerS,  giirdehersr/  and  chauffeursr  The  h6use keeper, 
manages  the  hpusehold.  She*  or  he  assigns  arid'directs  the  activities  of  maids,  laundresses,  and 
other  workers.  V  ^ 

In  some  large  homes  a  butler  supervises  hpusehold  employees,  Assigning  and  coordinating 
their  activities.  He  takes  care  "of  serving  meals,  or  directs  maijds  in  this  work.  He  afto  performsC 
various  fiersonal  services,  ^suj:h  as  mixing  cocktails  and  receiving  and  announcing  Quests. 

g^'^^ral  maid  has  a  variety  pf  duties,  suchascleaning  and^dusting,  changmg  and  making 
beds,  watching  children,  purchasing  grpceries^  preparing  and  serving  meals,  and  washing 
and  ironing  clothes.  ^  ^»  • 

The  nursemaid  is  responsible  for  the  children,  thetir  laundry,  meals,  arid  roojns.  -  ^ 

The  gardener  has  complete  chari^ -of  the  grounds;  the '^la^Jfeur' 'maintains  and  drives, 
the  family  car  or  cars.  '        ,  '  * 

History  and  Future-->\ny  worker  who  takes, the  trouble  to*  develop  .skills  in  household 
(work  should  have  no  trouble  finding  employment.  Today,  housetiold  workers  can 
^/^practically  name  their  own  price  .and,  in  addition,  may  obtain  certain  benefits.' 

Work  Environment  -Some  full-time  housekeepers  liveMh  the  l;iomes  of  their  ehiployers  and 
others  live  out.  The  hours  of  t(je  household  worker  will  vary.  But  generally  the  day  will 
begin  at  break^fast  and  end  when  the  evening  dishes  are^,,done. 

The  day  worker  will  probably  work  an  eight  hour^'day^  ^ 

■  *'  *  . '  r         -*  f 

Training  and  Education -Some  vocational  schools  offer  instruction  jn  household  and 
domestic  occupations.  High  school  work  in  economics  wouljd  be  very'helpfuL 

Quaiif ications-  Most  employers  who  employ  household  workers  look  for  neatness,  a^lSasant 
personality,  and  honesty.  ^     \       *  '       *  k' 

HoAisehold  ,worker?  should  alsovhave  initiative  and  self-discipliner     '  ,  % 

„Advantages^and  Bisadvantgges-Because  of  the  chronic  shoft^*^  of. capable  household 
workers,  the  well-qualified  householdr  employee  usually  has  a  cht)iG6  of  Jobs.  , 

Many  household  workers  are  not  covere^  by  social  security  pension  plans,  disability 
insurance,  and  medicare.  Tlierg*  are' many  employers  who  do  not  wish  to  report  or  pay 
the  lax  required.  The  Eidlsehold  work"&r  shpul^  ask  the  employer  to  fill  out  the  required 
sociaj  security  forms  and* p^^* the^  tax.  .    <»       •^  '  ^     ^  '  ■*  ' 


HOTEL  AND  MOTEL  WORKERS 


Hundreds  oLemployees  with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  training  work  in  hotels. 

The  doorman  usually  makes  the  first  contact  with  the  newly  arrived  guest.  He  assists 
with  the  iuggage,  and  he  may  summon  a  bellman  to  assist  him.  The  motel  guest  may 
be  met  by  a  garage  attend^t,  who  will  care  for^the  guest's  car  while  he  registers. 
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The  room  clerk  or  desk'  clerk  gives  the  guest  information  on  rates  and  Jhe  kinds  of  service 
available.  Then  he  assigns'  rooms. 

The  reservation  clerk  handles  reservations  that  are  made  by  mail-  or  phone. 

rack  clerk  inserts  or  removes  forms  that  indicate  when  a  room  becomes  occupied,, 
vacaht,  or  closed  for  repairs. 

The  information  clerk  answers  questions  regarding  transportation,  theaters,  restaurants,  and 
loca4  points  of  interest.  v 

Tl^e  executive  department  is  headed  by  the  general  manager,  who  is  iri  charge  of  Jhe 
overall  operation  of  the  hotel.  He  also  mak^s  decisions  concerning  hotel  policies,  such 
as  rat^s.and  charges  for  services,  personnel  liiring  requirements,  credit  sales  promotion, 
and'  publicity. 

Hi.story  and  Future-The  opening  of  New  Ydrk's^Astor  House  in  1836  spurred  the  building 
of  iuxurlbus  hotels  in  the  U.S.  Soon,  every  c^y  or  town  of  any  size  had  its  grand  hotel. 

A  fdirly  steady  demand  for  hotel  workers, is  ^xpected  to  continue.  Many  thousands  of 
openings  r6sult  each  year  frpm  turnover.  > 

*    \'               ;           '     '                         '  '  .  ^ 

Work  Envrroriment-rMost  hotel  employees  work  a  forty  hour  week.  They  may  be  on  duty 
during' arty  one  of  three  shifts,  but  fewer'  work  at  night  than  during  the  day.  Irregular 
Shifts, ^eTcommon.^   T         —  -r-^^--  —        ^  -^^^  ^  ^  ^  _   *  ^  *  ^  ^ 

Most  yvorkers  receive  paid,  va^c^tion^,  usually  one  or  two  weeks  a  year. 

Training  and  Education -Completion  of  grade  school  is  preferred  fol*  unskilled  jobs  in  hotels.  • 
Some  6mplqy.ers  accept  young  people  who  have  attended  community  or  neighborhood 
job-training  courses.  Morj^.and  more  employers ^are  seeking  high  school  graduates  who  can 
i^e  trained  to  take-over  responsible  positions." 

Qualifications  -Patience,  gnct  tact  are  rfeeded  in  hotel  work.  Executive  workers  must  have 
poise  and  the  ability  to'get^^long  with  the  public.  Pride  in  personal  appearance  is  an 
important  trait  for  hotel  empTOyeev  j 

Advantages  and  .Disadvantages- Free  meafe,  life  insurance,  and  medical  assistance.are  often 
included  as*  fringe^  benefits  fgr  hotel  workers. 


Many  aspetts  of  hotel  work  are  physically  demanding.  Most  h'(^el  .workers  are  on  their 
feet  iall  day.  Mawy  of  the  jobs  involve  some,  lifting,  beading,  or  stretching. 


ELEVATOR  OPERATOR 


The  elevator  operator  wiH  operate  an  elevator,  to  transport  passengers  betyveen  floors  o^ 
office  'buildings,  apartment  houses,  department  stores,  hotels,  or  similar  establishments. 
In  addition^'to  running  thj^  elevator,  he 'may  supply  information  to  passengers,  distribute 
^mail  to  various  flo6r5L  answer  tlie  telephone,  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  entering 
Jffje  bifHding,  and  assist  gther  employees  to  Joad  and  unload  freight. 

♦      ■*  ,  » 

History  and  Future-More  elevator  operators*  will  be  needed  in  the^next  decades  as  a  resuft 
of  the  anticipated  expansion  in  new  industrial,  commercial,"  and  large  residential  buildings. 

Work  Environment -Most  elevator  operators  work^J^y  hour  week.  Most  operators  receive 
paid  vacations,  usually  one  or  two  weeks,  a  y^ 

Training  and  Education-CompJetion  of  grade/school  is  required  'for  elevator  operators. 
On-the:job  training  is  -off|red  for  most  elevator  operators. 

Qualifications-The  elevator  operator  should  p^ve  good  physical  stamina. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-'- Elevator  operator^  on  night  dwty  may  receive  higher  wages. 

.The  wiork'is  physicalfy  demandmg.  ,  ,  * 


r 


BARBER 

Barbers  provide  many  services  related  to  the  care  of  hair,  face,  and  scalp.  They  also  give 
hair  and  scalp,  treatments.  Today  we  find  barbers  who  style  hair  and  color  hair.  These 
specially  trained  barbers  are  known  as  "hairstylists.'*- 

^History  and  Fiffu re -Several  thousand  job  openings  for  barbers  are  expected  to  arise  through 
the  1970'S.  , 

WorjcVEnvironment-  Barbers  provide  many,  services  related  to  the  care  of  hair,  face,  and 
scalp.  Their  main  tal5l<  is  to  cut  hair  and  to  satisfy  each  customer.  They  may  work  atone 
with  other  baTbers.l 


Training  and  Education-Barbers. must  attend  a  barber  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  license 
which  is  required  in  almost  all  states.  Classes  are  offered  in  many  public  and  private  schools. 
Some  vocational  schools  offer  training.  Courses  usually  last  six  to  eleven  months. 

Qualifications- The  barber  must  be  able  to  meet  certain  health  requirements.  He  must  be 
patient  and  able  to  get  along  with  others.  -  . 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  barber  meets  many,  new  people. 

Barbefs  who  go  jnto  business  for  themselves  must  have  the  capital  to  buy  or  rent  a  shop 
and  to  install  equipment.  The  barber  may  be  required^  to  stand  for  long  periods  of  time. 


FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  EMBALMER 


The  duties  of  the  funeral  director  begin  when  he  is  notified  of  a  death.  He  immediately 
arranges  for  the  body  to  be  taken  to  the  funeral  home.  As  soon  as  possible  he  obtains 
from  the.  family  information  necessary  for  the  death  certificate,  which  he  will  file,  and 
for  the  obituary  notice.  ^ 

The-funerai  director  discusses  with  the  relatives  what  type  of  service  and  burial  they  desire. 
He  helps  the  family  in  their  selection  of  a  casket,  vault,  and  cemetery  plot.' He  advises 
them  on  social  security,  insurance,  and  other  claims  if  they  haven't  already  sought  other 
counsel  on  such  matters/ 

The  embalmer  must  know  the  apparent  and  positive  ^igns  of  death.  He  cleans  the  body, 
conforming  to  the •  state  law  on  hygiene  and  publ.ic  health,  and  disinfects  and  preserves 
it  by  using  certain  specified  chemicals.  *  '      .  ' 

With  cosmetics  and  other  materials  the  embalmer^tempts  to  give  the  deceased  a  life-like 
appearance,  then  clothes  the  body  and  places  casket. 

History  and  .Future-Well-trained  embalmers  and  funeral  directors  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be  needed.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present"time;graduates  from  the  accredited  colleges 
supply  only  about  half  th^  personnel  needed  in  funeral  homes  throughout  the  country. 

.Work  Environment-"Worl<ir!g  hours  may  be  irregular,  and  the  funeral  director  and  embalmer 
must  be  on  constant  call.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  licensed  personnel  in  a  funeral 
home  averaged  forty-eight  to  fifty-two  hours  of  work  a  week.  ^ 

Training  and  Education-A  high  schobi  student  can  take  a  number  of  subjects  to  give 
•^him  initial  preparation  for  this  field.  Biology,  chemistry,  and  physic&vVill  help  him  Hearn 
^bout  laboratory  techniques  and  science  in  genera^Social  studies,  art,  publiic  speaking, 
bookkeeping,  business  law,  and  busi/iess  arithmetic  will  also  be  helprfulV 

Qualifications-One  of  the  mosi  important  quahficatiohs  is  a  sincere  desire  to  help  p^opk. 
Courtesy,  emotional  stability,  matujity^^_Jactfy^^^ 


Advantages  and  Dj^dvantages-There  are  severaP  advartc^ent  possibilities  for  the  funeral 
director;  He  can  become  first  assistant,  manager,  personnel  director,  or  eventually  the 


owner. 


Tf)ere  are  a  number  of^ positions  in  a. large  firtn  on.  the  professionaf,  supervisory,  and 
managerial  levels,  and  an  apprentice  or  intern  can  work  up  to  assistant  embalmer,  embalmer, 
funeral  diirectorf  supervisor,  branch  manager^  orjfianager.  ^     ^     *  ' 

There  are  certain  health  hazards  ip  caring  for  bodies  of  persons  who  Jiave,had  communicable 
diseases,  but  vyith  modern  facilities  the  danger  of  the  embalmer  cotUracting  diseases  is 
slight.  /"         V  .  '  x-^'C 
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SHOE  REPAIRMAN 


The  shoe  repairman  performs  many  occupations  in  the  shoe  shop.  He  takes  off  soles  and 
heels 'and  replaces  them  with  new  ones.  He  stitches,  staples,  trims,  and  buffs  the  shoes. 
He  may  use  prepared^yes  or  mix  his  own  dyes  for  shoes  and  other  articles. 

The  repairman  may  use 'several  machines  and  do  handwork  ^n  a  single  repair  job.  When 
a  job  is  finished,  it  is  carefully  marked,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  work  done  and 
the  cost.  When  the  customer  calls,  the  repairman  shows  him  the  finished  work,  wraps 
it,  and  receives  payment. 

History  and  Future-Today  modern  shoe  repairers  take  in  thousands  of  dollars  for  services, 
such  as  dyeing,  refinishing,  and  alterations,  which  wer^  probably  unheard  of  twenty-jfive 
y6ars  ago.  Today,  the  golden  age  of  shoe  repair  is  just  beginning  for  the  man  who  is 
smart  enough  to  take  advantage^  gj  it. 

In  the  long  run  it  seems  Mkely  that  the  demand  for  skilled  repairmen  will  continue. 

Work  €nyironment--The  average  workweek  for  unionized  workers  is  forty-four  hours.  The 
workweek  for  self-employed  shoe  repairmen  averages  about  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week.  ^ 

The  busy  seasons  in  this  occupation  are  spring  and,  fall.  January,  February,  March,  July, 
and  August  are  slack  months  but  extra  work  is  put  on  during  the  busy  season. 

Training  and  "€ducation-'There  are  no  specific  educational  qualifications  for  the  shoe 
repairman.  However,  employers  usually  prefer  to  hire  high  school  graduates. 

*..•>.  ' ' 

'''    ^  * 

Qualifications-- The  shoe  repairman  should  enjoy  vyorking  with  his  hands  and  have  pride 
in  fine  craftsmanship.^  He  should  possess  manual  dexterity,  goi}d  eye-hand  coordir>ation, 
and  health  good  enough-  to  allow  standing  all  or  much  of  the  day.  Mechanical  ability 
wa\so  important;  since  most  shops  are  highly  mechanized.  : 


^AiaftfeM£S^^£ld-,Disadvahtages-Top  men  in  shoe  repairing  will  find  excellent  opportunities 
for  promotior^R^WSS^Sih^^  shops. 

Although  shoe  repair  work  is  fiot  strenuous,  it  1 1 1 1 1  liifrrTrf l*^  Standing 
for  many^workers  can  result  in  painful  and  sometimes  serious  conditions^^^^eeft^^tajfc 
and  back.  ^  >     .  *  / 
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DRY  CLEANING  AND  ,LAUNDRY  WORKERS 

The  laundry  industry  offers  a  variety  of  jobs  requiring  different  combmations  and  levels 
of  experience  and  education. 

V  _ 

The  industrial  launderers  are  primarily  engaged  in  supplying  laundered  clothes,  towels, 
Slnd  other  items  fo  factories.  .  '  . 

L'Qgn  launderers  primarily  erigage  in  applying  tp  commercial  and 'service  fttabtishm§nts 
or  household  users  such  laundered  l^ens  as  uniforms,  aprons,  table. covers,  and  towels. 

Draper  services  supply  diapprs  and  other  linens  for  babies >ta  homes 

Rug  cleaners   repair  and  clean  rugs.  .     .     ^    •       '  ' 

Cleaning  and  dyeing  plants  engage  in  dry  cleaning  and  dyeing  Apparel  and  household  fabrics. 

tiistory  and  Future-ln  1832  a  hand  laundry  was  established  in  New  York  City  for  the 
•washing  of  sailors  clothing  and  bedding. 

The  trend  toward  a  higher  standard. of  Jiving  forecast's  a  position  of  lasting  importance 
tor  laundries.  Fortunately  for  those  choosing  the  industry  as  a'life*s  vocation,  the  business 
Ws  still  in  it^'  infancy.  The  possibilities  for  expansion  and  development  are  vast. 

\iau^ndry  employment  is  one  of  the  most  stable  ifi  the  irldustrial  complex. 


rk  Environmeny-The  normal  working  t|me.  is  approximately  ejght  hours  per  day  or 
forty  to  forty  eight  hours  per  week.  Most  employees  are  given  one^r  two  weeks  vacation 
each  year. '  ,  *  ^ 

'  *  •  ,  *^  ' 

Laundry  processing  creates  heat  -and  humidity  within  some  working  areas,  but  -these  are  V 
controlled  ^thrbugh  the  use  of  mfe^ern  systems  of  ventilation  and  air-conditioning. 

Training  and  Education  A  young  man  or  Iwoman  who  has  a  grammar  or^i^acie  school 
education  and  little  or  no  indOstri^l  expei^ience  can  easily  get  a  start  in  the  laundry  industry. 
Mapy  production  jobs  require  primarily  manual  skills  which  can  be  developed  on  .thd.  job./ ^ 

Qualifications  -  Laundry  workers  should  have.a-- knowled^  of  fabrics,  soaps;  bleaches,  |&id 
neutralizers.  ,     •  .  -  '^y^.  ^ 

♦     ,       -^rit^^-:.^  r;.^         f^i^  ^  W*  "  ""-^  "'"'^ 

SuTatiblTsro^^         departments  and  the;  use  Of  proper 


methods  minimi;?e  n mi f n i n i n 1 1  "ri| "r-lfi  j \i i i.il^lj'Ji   I  few^of  the  total^ employees 

if)  any  laundry  plant  come  in  contact  with  i  iiliTlili|il  ^TftTt''■t%w<■■^lM|||^^^J^J^y  ^  i  ii  I  with 
clean  and  sterilized  wash  garments  or  flatwork. 

Many  laundries  offer  conventional  and  special  employee  benefits.  Some  of  these  are  rest' 
periods,  discounts  on  laundry  .work,  hospital  insuranqe,*  pension  plans,  recreation  rooms, 
plan<  music,  wQ(^ing  uniforms,  parties,  picnics,  Christnias  bonuses,  and  low  cost  meals 
in  corfipany  "^cafetferias.  ■  •  ^    •  '  ^ 
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SERVICE  STATION  WORKER 


The  service  station  attendfnt  spends^mucft  of  h|S  time' pumping  gasoline,  adding  rhb tor 
oil,  and  performing  courtesy  tasks,  such  as  wiping  windshfllds'and  checking  the  air  in. 
tires.  He  may  also  change  and  repair-tires,  charge  batteries,  clean  spark  plugs,  and  .lubricate, 
wash  and  polish  cars.  Because  an  attractive 'station  helps  business,  the  attendant  is  expected 
to  help  keep  the  building,- restrooms,  and^  grounds  clean  and  in  good  order. 

An  attendant  may  be  Irequired,  to  make  roa?l  calls  with  the*- station  truck.  He  must  have  •  ^ 
sufficient  mechanical  knowledge  to  correct  minorprobfems  and  to  start  the  customers 

The  attendant  uses  small  hand  tools  §Uch  as  pliers,  wrenches,'  and" screwdrivers.  He  may 
also  use  power  tools  'and  more  cornplex,  equipment,  such  as  moto/  analyzers  and 
wheel-alignment  machines.     *      .  ^/ ' 

History  arvd  Future-Employment*  prospects  lor  service,  station  workers  are  expected  to 
increase  moderately.  There  is  a  high  rate  of  turnover  as  people  leave  the  field  or  retire. 
The  number  of  motor  vehicles  is  expected  to  increase  because  of  the  growing  population 
among  those -of  driving  age  and  those  of  higher  incomes. 

Work  Environment-Sen/Jce  jstatiort  attendants  "usually  work'more  than  forty  hours  a  week;  J 
many  work  more  than  forty-nine  hours.  This  includes  weekends  and- holiday  work.^Many 
stations,  especially  along  our  natiofTs  interstate  higfjways,  operate  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis,  and  attendants  may  fae  required  ^tb  work.t)n  rotating  shifts.  In  larger  statipns 
employees  are  paid  time  and  a  half  ^or  work  over  forty  hours  a  vyeek.      '  . 

jnd^ducation-Th^  major  oil 'companies  and  dealers  that  operate-large  up-to-date 
[tions  prefer  that  their  employees  be  high  school  grajJuates.'A  high  scHbol  diplonria 
knowledge  of  English  and  mathen^^^cs,.     ^  •  * 

'  Qualifitations-Jhe  ^sen/ice  station  worker' should  be  in  good  physical  condition.  His  job 
1s  an  active  one  that  recjuires  "bending,  lifting, ^and  stooping.  He  should  be  pleasant  and 
courteous  under  all  circumstances.  He  should  also     able  to  keep  his  temper  under  control 
'  and  to  give  friendly  prompt  sen/ice  to  all  customers.    .  »  . 


Advantages  gnjj  Qis^dvantages-Eritry  Info  the  field  4s  fcf^irly  simple.  The  educatFonal 
requirements  are  low.  Most  sen/ice  station  workers.are  tramed  on  the  job;  experience  usualFy 
is  not  required.:  ,        '         '  -  % 


A  station  attendant  gets,  dirty.  iSrime  and  grease  accum?i\ 
as  he  dawdles  tools  and  works  on  cars.  Possible  dangers  are 
from  hot  engines,  and  falls  on  oil  slicks. 


ite  ort^sihand^s  and  clothfs 
ised'or  cut  knuckles,  burns 
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^  AIRLINE  STEVyARDESS 

The  airline  stewardess  has  a  public  relations  job  as  well  as  a  setvlce  ^ob^She  rs  the  personal 
i'epresentative  of  her  company  and.  is  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
passengers  oo  the  airliner.  The  stewardess  also  plays  an  important  role  in  safety  functions. 
She  is  assigned  passenger  emergency  evacuation  duties  and  haa  to  deal  with  present  day 
problems  of  hijacking,  bombing  threats,  and  drunken  or  pugnacious  passengers. 

*         ■  1^-    '  ^ 

The  stewardess  must  report  both  to  the  dispatch  office  and  to  the  aircraft  before  the 
*'  plane  de(Tarts.,She  must  check  supplies,  adjust  ventilation,  and  check  seats  for  cleanliness 
before  ^passengers  are  allowed  to  board.  She  may  varify  and  record  the  names  and 
destinations  of  passengers  and  will  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  seat  belts  and  oxygen  before 
tdkeoff  and  landing. 

The  stewardess  serves  -meals  prepared  before  the  flight  by'^fllghl  kitchens  or  a  catering 
.  service,  answers  questions  about  the  plane  or  fjjght^  anjj  pojpts  out  places  of  interest. 
She  may  provide  passengers  with  reading  or  writing  materials.  \x  is  also  her  duty  to  k^ep/ 
the  cabin  tidy.  r  .  ^ 

History  and  Future-  Employment  will  increase  considerably  during  the  next  decade  as  the 
scheduled  airlines  expand  their  operations  to  meet  the^eatly  increased  demand  for  air 
trave(,^       .   -       ;  -  .    _  , 

The  gjreat  majority  of  openings  will  result  from  girls  leaving  the  occupation  to  get  married 
or  for  other  reasons. 

Work  *Environment-The  stewardess's  work  is  performed  mostly  iqside  the  plane  cabin, 
althougff  a  few  of  her  duties  are  performed  in  and  around  terminals.  A  stewardess  engaged 
.  in  international  flights  perfoirms  some  duties  in  foreign  stations. 

Since  cpmmercial  tiirlines  operaite  around  the  clock,  a  stewardess*s  hotirs  of  work  include 
,  night,  holiday,  and  weekend  work. 

,       '  '  "  • 

^Thfe  job  offers  steady,  regular  employ mbnt  and  is^^rmally  unaffected  by  seasonal  conditions.  ? 

Training  and  Education-AII  the  airlines  require  high  school  graduation!  Some  airlines 
"require  that  stewardesses  have  at  least  two  year^  of  college  or  its  equivalent  in  training 
^  ^nd^  £xperience.  Others  specify  at  least  one  y^ar  of  college  pJus  one  year  of  training.  ' 

Qualification^-Tfre  stewardess  must  possess  poise,  (iharm,  a  pleasant  speaking  voice,  good 
health,,  initiative,  and  inlfelligence.  She  must  be  unmarried  when  hired,  although  divorcees 
and  widows  without  children  are  also  accepted  now  by  most  airlines. 

Advamages  and  Disadvantages  - rhe  stewardess  has  the  opportunity  to  travel  and*^ee  new' 
/  places.  \  ^  ♦        -         .     ^  . 

The  siewatdess  may  be  a\|a'y  frohi  home  at  least  a  third  of  the  time  and  may  become 
very  lonely  in  a'"strange..city.'^  \  ' 
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COOK 


In  large  comhierdal  kitchens,  cooks  may  specialize  in  frying,  baking,  roasting,  broiling, 
or  sauce  makingr  Some-qooks  specialize  in  thapreparation^fend  pooking  of  exotic,  elaborate,  ^ 
or  foreign  foods.  The  nature  of  the  cook's  job  depends  partly  on  where  he  works. '  ' 

History  and  Future-The^mployment  outlook  is  good.foj  cooks  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  *  ^ 

Work  Environment  -Cooks  work  a  forty  to  forty-eight  hour  week  and  may  work  either  . 
day  or  evening  shifts.     \v  *  . 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  education  Is  preferred  but/iot  required.  Many  cooks* 
learn  their  trade  by  on-the-job  traming  or  through  formal  apprenticeship  which  usually 
la$t  three  years.  —  - 

Qualifications -  Hand  and  finge/  agility,  hand-eye  coordination,  good  memohy,  and  creative 
talent  in  working  with  foods'are  assets.  Cooks  must  aVso  have  a  keen  sense  of  taste  and 
smell  and  be  immaculately  clean  and  in  good  health. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Cooks  may  ;^dvance  by  moving  to  other  places  of 
employment  for  higher  wages.  Successful  gopks  may  become  chefs,  but  this  can  take  fifteen 
to  twenty  years.^ 

The  work  can  be  strenuous,  and  cooks  most  often  work  near  hot  ovens  and  ranges.  Much  ^ 
standing  is  required.        '  *  '  , 


I 
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••  BAKER 

J  > 

•The  baker  makes  rolls,  breads  of  all  kinds,  cakes,  pies,  pastries,  biscuits,  doughnuts,  crackers, 
and  other  types  of  edible  baked  foods.  operates  the  equipment  used^in  bakeries  in 
order  to  mix*  ingredients  and  .to  divide,  form,  and  bake  the  products.  ^ 

The  baker  murt  have  recipes  or  formulas  to  indicate  the  ingredients  to  be  used.  He  then 
selects  the  flour  and  other  ingredients,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and  yeast,  and  weighs'^ 
or  measures  them  carefully. 

Histdry  and  Future-According  to  the  American  Institute  of  BakinA,.  about  10,000  bakery 
workers  are  needed  each  year  to  replace  those  who  retire,  die,  >pr' leave  their  jobs  for 
other  reasons.  i  .  \ 

Work  Environment-The  baker  is  quite  active  during  his  workday.  He  usually  does  ' 
considerable  walking,  reaching,  stooping,  graspmg,  carrying,  pushing,  and  lifting.  He  stands 
'  most  of  the  day.         .  *  ^ 

Most  bakers  work  eight  hours  daily,  averaging  forty  hours  per  week.  Bakers  owning  tfteir 
own  shops  work  up  to  sixty  or  more  hours  per  week. 

Training  and  Education-Those  interested  in  baking  "as  a  career  should  take  chemistry, 
biology,  home  economics,  and  business  arithmetic  in  high  school.  Bookkeepipg  will  be^ 
il)iseful  for  those  yvfhp  plan  to  go  in  business  for  themselves.  ^ 

Qualifications-The  baker  should  have  good  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  He  should  be  willing 
to  work  hard  and  to  perfofm  repetitive  tasks. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-There  are  possibilities  of  burns  from  hot  pans  and  ovens 
and  of  heat  prostration  on  hot  days.  Modern  bakeries,  however,  are  often  air-co^ijjii^^ 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workers. 
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Public  Service 


Manv  persons  devote  their  lives  to  public  service,  yet  «iey  could  have  gamed  far  more 
personal  and  material  benefits  had  they  pursued  some  other  type  of  activity.  For  unlite 
industry,  measurements  If  competence  in  community  service  are  neither  prof.t-motivated 
nor  production^rientedJ  Finally,  being  service-involved  demands  a  commitment  to  the  t^ 
as  well  as  to  the  society,  and  those  personal  commitments  may  distingu«h  the  dedicated 
public  servants  .frorn  all  other  workers. 


,  -1 
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-  .  CITY  MANAGER 

^     "  -  -  -  '      .  -   _  ^ 

The  city  rnanager's*  duties  are  varied  and  demanding.  He  must  see  that  all  laws  and 
ordinances  are  enforced  by  the  proper  department  of  the  city  government.  He  exercises 
(jontrol  over  all  the  departments  in  planning,  directing,  coordinating,  and  reviewing,  the 

^services  they  perform  for  the  community. 

•  The  city  manager  impartially  appoints,  supervises,  and  removes  dep^rtnient  heads  and  other 
employees  He  prepares  the  annual  budget  for  all  departments  and  informs  the  council 
of  the  city's  financial  condition  and  future  needs  for  money.  The  .council  may  request 
the  city  manager  to  tnake  certain  regular  or  special  reports.  He  is  expected  to  attend 
all  council  meetings. 

~  The  city  manager  must  keep  m  touch  with  the  people  of  the  community  and  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  them.  — — t-— _ 

His  recommendations  and  management  decisions  must  be  made  with  care,  so  that  he  cannot 
be  accused  of  favoring  any  group  or  individual  as  he  functions  in  his  job. 

History  and  Future -The  council/city  manager  idea  was  born  in  Staunton,  Virginia  in  1908 
when  the  council  decided  to  experiment  in  the  supervision  of  city  affairs.  Today,  the 
council/manager  plan  is  used  in  over  half  of  all  United  States  cities  where  the  population 
ranges  between  10,000  and  500,000. 

More  opportunities 'for  women  are  becomina  available  in  c^ty  governm^ent.  Although  the 
position  of  city  manager  is  considered  a  man  s  job,  vyomen  are  often  employefl  as  assistant 
managers  and  administrative  assistants.  .  ^  w^, 

Work  Environment-  The  manager  does  not  have  a  nine-to-five  schedule.  He  may  report 
to  his  office  at  nine  with  hopes  of  getting  through  at  five,  but  this  frequently  is  impossible. 
Many  managers  put  in  more  than  fifty  hours  a  week,  without  oveftifne  pay.  lnspe<:irion 
trips  and  the  conduction  of  city  business  of  ten.  take,  him  away  from  his  office. 

d  r 

Training  and  Education-lncreasingly,  .the  trend  is  toward  city  managers  who  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  preferably  a  master's  degree  in  public  administration. 

'  "  CoTlele"courses  should Jncjutle  political  science,  history,  economics,-  statistics,  sociology, 
psychology,  English,  and  sp%eclT.  ■  '  ^ "  ^-  .  ■  .    ^  .  "   .  ^  »  •     ,  ^ 

Qualifications -The  business  manager  must  be  able  to  combine  business  judgment,  ir^i^iative, 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  a^jility  to  ^haftdle  people. 

He  must  be  able  to  communicate  to  all  social  and  economic  levels  and  to  all  .creeds  and 

*  races  in  the  corhmunity.  -  ^       J  •  * 

*»         -  .  .  ■ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  position  of  city  manager  carries  great  tresponsibility. 
-The  houFS-may  be  long,  with  weekend  dutlfes  frequent.  There- is  no  overtime,  pay,  but 
salaries  are  higher  than  jn  other  areas  of  government.  Fringe  benefits  usually  are  good. 

The  high  professional  stancfards  set  for  qity  managers  offer  challenges  and  rewards.  Tjae 
city  manager  with  a  deep  devotioa  to  public  service  and  a  talerrt  for  commuftity  leaders^ 
•■'  will  find  satisfaction  in  his  worlj.  '! 


/ 


The  two  major  American^^litical  parties, Dejrjpcrats  and 
committees  set  up  at  all  levels  from  loca);^  natkmal.  Minor^ 
plaij^althpugh  not  necessarily  o^va  natipnwiw  the, 
elections  in  connection  with  Jjdcaf^'issi^  and  candidates, 

During  a  camJ>^ign  the  political  worker  visits  registered /o^s  in  hisy6istrict,  explains  the 
qualifications  of  his  party's  can^dates,  and  distributes/fcampaig/  literature.  Between 
campaigns  be  may  visit  new  residents  in  the  district  to 'persuadl^  theWi  to  register.^ 
tries  to  learn,  what  problems  concern  the  voters^^kijba/pYecinc/ ahdA^  his  p^rty  can 
be^of  service  to  them.  He  helps  the  voters  in  their  dealings  with  the  goy6rnment,/advising 


>ul)licans,  work  through  ^ 
^ties  may  iollo\A^  a  similar*" 
int  concentrate  only  on 


Ihem^^on  ^ow  to*  get  tax  adjustments,  health  services,  and  other  ai 

Often  ^  precinct  leader  has  a  full-time  job  working  in  some  capacity  fo 
local  govergment,  although  civil  servipe  regulations  i^  some  localities  pj' 
activity  by  civil  servahts 


state  or 
political 


So/ne  political  jobs  are  available  shortly  before  or  on  election,  ( 
employed  to  help  registtef  rrew  voters  and  to  assist  at-  the 
\and  giving  information.      "3.  ^ 

Other  political  jobs  are  those  of  election  judge  and  clerk.  They  wot 
during  registration'  period?  and  elections. 

Historyl  and  Future-The  future  of  America  politics  rests  to  a  lar^  extent  oh  the  quality 
of  the  men  and  women  who  choose  to  work  in  this  field,  those  who  do  the  volunteer 
jobs,  who  work  behind  the  scenei,  or  who  actually  run  for  offic^A  democracy  is  not 
effective  unless  its  people  participate  in  it,  and  so  participatiorVof  al!  kljncis-volunteer, 
professional,  advisory-is  important.  /         f  i 

/  / 

Work  Environment-The  political  workers  either  work  for  national  or  lo^al  political  parties. 

Training  and  Education- High  school  courses  should  include  political  science,  history, 
economics,  and  a  thorough  study  of  American  fystdry.   ^       /  ' 

tjualifications-^Political  workers  must  have  the  abdi^  to  choose/aWe  people  tp  assist  them  * 
They  must  know  how  tp^organize  them  and  to/kfeep  the  tealj/working  together  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  This  abilif/  to  kefep  pedple/Working  together  is  e^ntial  at  all  levels  of 
politics.  {  /  '    /  /  '  I 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages-A  person  ihould  riot  count  on  earning  a  living  from  politics*, 
alone  at  the  beginning.  A  career  in  another  field,  which, may  be*  springboard  into  poTitics, ' 
is  a  must.  .  ^  / 


HISTOftlAN 


Most  historians  work  in  colleges  and  IPhiversities  where  ll\ey  engage  in  a  combination  of 
teaching  and  research^  Some  work  in  politics' or 'journalism.  '  * 

History  and  Future- Emptoyment  opp(^unities,  especially  In  ct^llege  teaching,  are  expected 
to  increase /apidly  during  the  nex^t  decade.       ..  ,  ^  / 

Many  private  industries  hire  jcollege  graduates  who  have  majored  in  history  as  trainees 
for  administrative  and  executive  positions.  '  » 

Work  Environment-Historians  are  employed  throughoqt  the  nation  wherever- colleges  and 
universities  are  located.  Historians  employed  by  the  federargovernment  are  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.  IMistori^ns  specializing  in  collecting  historical  documents  are  employed 
in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

«*        .  •  * 

Training  and  EducatioHllA*  bachelor*s  degree  is  required  for  a  beginning  historian."  The 
master's  degree  is  the  minimum  requirement  for.  an  appointment  as  a  cpllege  instructor, 

-  Quatifications -The  historian  must  be  able  to  obtain  historical  fa6ts  and  hav6  ttie  ability 
to  interpret  and  analyze  historical,  data.  '  ^  , 

Advantages  and  DisaJ^Wfitages-Historians^  with'  only  a  master*s  degree,  'who  desire 
college-level  teaching  positions,  may  find  competition  fof  ^available  positions  Exceedingly 
keen.  College  graduates  with  only  a  bachelor's  degree  wiH  very* likely  have  arV  extremely 
difficult  time' finding  ^employment  as  historians.  ^       '  ^ 

The  best  erhploymSnt  opportunities  with  the  higfcest  starting  ^salary  will  be  available  tb 
those  hist6ria5\s  who  have  earned  their  doctorate^       /  • 


GEOGPAPHER 

-"■■•**  -  *  *  * 

.TheJgedgrapher  conducts  .research  fconcerning  the  nature  and  use  of  the  earth's  areas,  the 
distributipa  of  natural  resources,  and  the  activities  of  people  in  various  regions.  He  directly^ 
observes  the  physical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  ar.ea  understudy; and  analyzes  economic 
activities,  racial  distribution,,  transportation  systems,  and  political  organizatiorj?.  The 
geographer  uses  available  knowledge  and  methods  takeK-  from  other  scientific  fields  to 
make  studies  and  anatysfes-.bf  soils,  vegetation,  clirfrate,.  jerrain,  and  mineral  and  water 
resourced.  "        -  -  '  —  - .  . 

History  and  Future--The>  demand  for  professiohaf  ^pgraphers- is  expected  to  be  -good 
through  the  1980s*  Greater  .opportunities  in . research' dnd-teach.ing  ^aii  those  with 
advanced  training..      '  ^  .  -  * 

^        I  '  .  "  *^        .  / 

Work  Environment-The  geography  may  perfori:n  tasks  outdoors  ,'or  i^'  offices  or 
laboratofies.  Ou'tside  work  is  affected  by  climate.  Som^^geographi(^l  studFes  may  be  made 
in  areas  where  living  and  working  conditipns  are  .primitive  and  barely  adequate. 

Training  and  Education- The  minimum  requirer^nt  for  a  career  in  geography  is  a  bachelor  s 
degree  with  a  ri^ajor  in  ^ography.  .  \ 

e    ^    .      .     *  *  ' 

hor^most  beginning  research  and. teaching  positjpns,  the  master^  degree  is  required.  The 
.Ph.D.  degree  is  usually  essential  for  high  level  posts  in  college  teaching  and  research. 

^Quatjfications-The  geographei-  sho^uld  haTk  a  broad .  interest  in  people  and  *  their 
surroundings,  a  gobd  imagination,  an  inquiring  jaiind,-  "and  the  ability  to  get  along  well 
with  others.  Good  health  is  desirable,  since  u^^hand  ^ioor  living  conditions,  may  be 
involved  .  , 

Advantages^arid  Disadvantages-^Manv  geographers  increase  their  earnings  by  doing  consulting 
work,  by.  writing  a'rticles  and  HiqiKs  for.^ublicf^tion,  and  by.  dbing  special  research  on' 
jsi  ie^  basis.  ^  '  ^  '  j'  ,  . 

,  « 
The  working  hours  are  9f.ten  irregular  andVill  va>Y  according  to  the  geographer's 
specialiration.  , 


« 
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SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CLINICIAN 


Th€f  clinrcjan!^lwork$  with  children  or  aclults  who  havi^^  some  kind  of  ^peech  or  Jieanng,.; 
problem.      '  ^  .  -.-^^  V 

The  clinician  also  works  with  cl^dren  >ho  stutter,  who  have  had  cerebral  palsy,  or^^who  ^ 
havQ  suffered  brain ^damaoe.  He  works-'lR^th  adults  who  have  se'vefe^ physical  disat3rilities%< 
or  who  must**  learn  to  talk  ,  all  over  again  after  ilfness  or  accident.       \      -  ,  . 


The  exact  duties  of. the  clinician  vary  with  tb^kind  of  speech  problem  and  the  age  oJ 
the  person!  •  .        ^  ,       j  / 

History  and  Future-During  and.afte?  World  W^r  Jj  many  new^te^niques  vYere;d^?f* 
to  aid  servicemen  who  fia'd  suffered  speech  or  hearing  injuries.  Wtdvances  m  moclern 
electronics  have  also  >coritribu^d  greatly  ^ta  re,search  a^(4' treatment.    ^  '-4; 

,         .  '     .     "        .    '  *        %'    ^  ^ 

In  recent  years  the  field  of  sp^eqfi  thlpt^apy  .fc^  become  mofe.attrafctive^:^©  yx>ung  men 
and  women,  especially  since.Salari.es  ijhave  .iiriprovedr  Numerous  ^ 
teaching,  administration,  and  in  corrective  w6fk  an  availablg/to  exceptional  ^peppier  • 

Work  Environment-The  spejBch'and  hearing  cMrt^ian  yK)r|s  in  elementary  Snd  secondary.* 
schools.  The  clinician  is  also  qualified  {gr,'ppl4tlons  m  hospitals,  reh^bjliteliibn  centers, 
and  clinics  where  speech  and  hearing*  therapy-js-  offered.       ^      /  ^    *  v  » 

Training  and  Educa^ion-A  college  degree  Is  always  required  in  this  field,  and  the^ speech 
and  hearing  clinician  should  expect  ^to  coi:><inue  training  beyond  the.  bachelor^s  degree. 

High  school  ^nd  college  courses  in  public  speaki|ig,  jjramatics,  and  singing  are  sofY)etimes 
helpful  in  preparing  for  this  career.  '  J    '  ^      '  ~ 

Qualifications- The  clinician  needs  a^VarmZ/friendly  ^persjonality,  to  inst)ire  conffdenpe  in 
hfs  patients.  He  should  enjoy  helping  all  kinds  ot'^peopfe''' anclvshould^  be  gble  to^work 

as  part  of  a  professional  team.  *  .  .    '     -  V  - 

>^  *      .        **- ,  .  • 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Advancement  opportunities  are  exceJJent.  -Gtiniciahs 
hospitals  and  universities  may  rise  to  supervisory  ppsts  QE,Jtake  "on  administrative  duties. 
Speech  and  hearing  therapy  can-  be  difficult  and;^inn^^         speech  rehabilitation  can, 
^take  a^fong  time^^  -  •  --^'^  •      .  - 

9  \ 
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DRIVING  INSTRUCTOR 


The  insfrucfor  iff'tFTe  a'rTver  traf^^^^^  school  uses  one  of  the  school's  cars,  which  is  equipped 
with  dual  brak'es.  He  often  calls  for  the  student  at  his.home-and  then  begins  "a  very  carefully 
.worked  out  ^plan  of  irtstruction.  .  * 

Most  schools  have  aa  outlined  series  of  driylng  stepj^that  should  be  followed  with  each 
student.  Some  students  omit  the  classwork,  however,  and  begin  their  lessons  in  the 
automipbile.  '  ' 

The  instructor  begins  with  the  instrument  panel  and  safety  aids  of  the  car;  he  teaches 
such  thinc^  as  proper  position  before  the  wheel,  use  of  the  controls,  ^gearshift  positions, 
adjustment's  made  before  and  after  starting  and^toppjng  the  car,  backing,*making  turns, 
maintaining  and  changing  lane  positron,  and  angle  and  parallel  parking. 

History  and  Future-The  outlook  for  driving  instruction  is  constantly  improving.  About 
thirty  states  have  enacted  laws  and  regulations  td  govern  driver  trajping.  schoois,.apd 
instructors.  -  -     ,     ;  -  _  ^        ^  ^  . 

There  are  also  opportunities  in  traffic  safety  work.  One  can  specialize  ia  driver  education, 
traffic  regulations  and  control,  or  publicity  for  -safety  programs. 

Work  Envtfbhment'-The  winter  season  is  the  slack  period  ior.  driving  schopis;  driv 
instruction  fdoes  not  ihclude  learning  to  drive  on  snowy  and  icy  streets.  In  the  nbf 
an  instructor  n^ay  be  fortunate  to  work  thirty  hout^a  week  during.the  winter.  Haweyer, 
the  other  seasons  are  very  busy  and  he  may  work  twice  as  long. 

Training^ and  Educat}ot?  -A  Beginnihg^nstructOr  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
and  must  have  a  high  stJhbol  diploma.  He  is  "also  required  to  be  an  expert  dri^ 

'The»N|tionaJ  Commission  Qn^  Safety.  Education  recommends  that  a  pr6spectiW  teacher 
fdf  the  ^>»ool  driver  e'ducation  program  have  a  bachelor's  degree  frqm  an  acfredited 
institution  with  a  minor  or,  it's  equivalent  in  safety  education. 

-  *  •  *  / 

Qualificatfdns-The  in^ructor  pust  be  abte  to  get  along  "with  people.  He  must/be  calm, 

friendly,'  and4posJtive^nrf  direct  in  his  approach;  he  also  rtiust  be  patient. 

Adv;antages  and  Disldvantagte-- After  a  person  has  b^n.  a  driving  instructor  for  a  while, 
fie  may  detide,  to  ppea.his  own  dri\7ing  school.  Therd  are  many  communities  throughout 
the  Unitecl  States  where,  there  are  ample  opportunities  fof- new  schoolsr^good  school 
with  strict  regulations,  welt  trained  instructors^  and  a  reputation  for  hoAesty  in  its  dealings 
NA^ith  'students  will  have  all  the  business,  il  can  handle. 
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POLICEWOMAN 


The  policewoman  is  often  assignee!  to  defal  primarily  with  one  area  of  lavy  enforcement, 
.  such  as  the  youth  division,  the  missing  person's  bureau,  or  perhaps  a  special  female  division. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  policewomen  is  the  prevention  of  crimes  against  worpen 
and  children.  They  deal  also^with  cases  vyhefe  women  and  minors  are  the  offenders,  the 
^    policewoman  may  also  work  along  with  men  in  the  department  to  identify  and  arrest 
swindlers  and  thiev.es  who  prey  particularly  on  vvomen. 

In  some  small  cities,  'policewomen  spend  a  part  of.  their,  time  doing  clet^l  work  for  the 
department,  •  ^ 

History  and  Future-Matrons  to  supervise  female,  prisoners  were  employed  as  far  feack  as 
1845,  but  it  was  not  until  1910  in  Los  Angeles  that  the  first  woman  was  permitted  to 
join  a  police  force  and  assume  police  duties. 

The  future  for  women  in  law-enforcement  looks;bright.  Even  novv,  therp  are^^cancies^ 
for  trained  women  on  the  staffs  of  many^  large  police  departments,  and  as  more  cities' 
recognize  the  unique  contributions  that  pblicewomeh^can  make,  ther^  vyill  be  more" 
opportunities. 

Work  Environment-'The  policewoman  often  carries  a  gun  ahd  handcuffs.  For  patrol  duty, 
and  in  certain  other'  circumstalices,  she  operates  an  automobile.- 

The  policewoman  may  work  under  all  kind^  of  conditions  as  she' trails  a  suspect  in  an 
effort  to  gain  evidence  or  ta  apprehend  a  criminal.        .  ^      .  ^ 

While  the  women  IBn  the  police  force  may  at  times  be  in  physical  dangjer,  the|on-duty 

.fatality  rate  for  polipewomen  is  quite  low.  -  \ 

*  •  ■      *    '  ' 

X  Training  and  Educatipn-ln  most  cities,  policewomen  must  have  at  least  a  high  school 
>  education.  A  college  education  is  of  great  help,  both  in  obtaining  work  as  a  policewoman 
and  in  gaining  promotions.  ,  .  ' 

Quaiificatiohs-A  policewoman  ^should  have  good  moral  character  and  have  a  sense  of 
•   responsibility.  She  must  be  interested  in  people,  patient,  uriderstanraing,  emotionally  stable, 
and  even-tempered,  especially  when  under  stress.  .  ^ 

Advaatages  and  Disadvanta^-Policewomen  generally  have  exbellent  job  security  and  find 
a  good  deal  of  job  satisfaction  in  their  work.  They  perform  a  public  service,  protecting 
some  of  the  raore  vuJperaWe  members  of  society.  They  deal  wjth.the  public  most  of 
the  time,  and 'hew  situatipns  are  constantly  arising;  therefore,  the  work  offers  a  great 
deal  of  variety. 
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Firemen  must  be  prepared,  at  a  moment*s  notice/ to  Vush  to  a  fire  and  handle,  any 
emergency^  that  occurs.  Firfemen  must  perform  specific  jobs  assigned  to  them  by  their 
commanding  officer.^  They  may  have  to  connect  hoses  to  hydrants,  positi(?n  ladders,  operate 
a  pressure  pump,  or  drive  the  truck:  Often,  firemen  will  have  to  administer  first  aid  and 
other  emergency  treatments.  '  .      *  '  •  . 

Educating  the  public  about  fire  prevq^tion  and  safety  measures  is  another  important  duty 
of  the  'fireman.  "  ' 

History  and  Future-Up  until  modern  times,  bucket  brigades  were  the  chief  means^lf 
fighting  fires.  Now,'  fires  arfe  fought  with  new  and  modern  equipment.  * 

.The  numt)er  of  firemen  is  e)*pected  to  increase  rapidly  to  meet  the  needs  for  fire  protection 
m  growing  urban  communities. 

Work  Environment-thfe  fireman  Corks  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of^weather,  in  rain,  snow, 
■frilfe'zing- or  torching  Temperatures,  hurricanes,  or  earthquakes.  ^ 

When  the  fireman  is  indoors,  his  office  is  a  simp)le  but  clean,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated 
firehouse.  Many  firehouses  have  recreational  equipment  that  the  men  may  use  when  they 
are  not  at  work. 

Training  and  Education--A  high  school  education  is  required  by  most  fire  departments. 
Much  of  the  training  is  done  on  the  job. 

Colleae  and  technical' schools^ offer  courses  in  fire  fighting. 

Qualifications--GQod  eyesight  and  hearing  are  important  in  this  occupation.  The  fireman 
must  be  courageous,  calm,  quick,  alert,  afid  must  be  able  to  work  well  as^  member  of 
a  coordinated  team.  ,  .  >  y 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-A  fireman's  duty  keeps  him  away  from  home  for  longer 
periods  than  many  other  kinds  of  work  do.  All  fire  fighters  are  subject  to  the  discipline 
required  in  this  almost  military  occupation.  Employment  is  steady  and  not  affected  by 
economic  conditions. 

Sick  leave  and  injury  benefits  for  firemen  are  better  than  average.  Men  hurt  while  on 
duty  usually  receive  full  pay  while  convalescing,  plus  compeflsatlon  for  medical  care.  If 
permanently  injured,  they  are  retired  at  half  pay  or  more. 
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POSTMAN 

Most  postmen  travel  predetermined  routes  delivering  ancj  collecting  mail  from  street  letter 
boxes  and  from  office  chutes.  Others  drive  trucks  and  deliver  parcel  post.  Some  deliver 
and  collect  mail  along  routes  usually  located  outside  the  city  limits.  Rural  carrieij 
seif  stamps  and  money  orders  and  accept^arcel  pixstjetlefs  and  packaggs.4<H5^^istered 
Of  insured.' 

History  and  Future- In  early  America,  ships- were  the  only  means  of  transporting -mail. 
When  America  began  to^row,  r^tlroads,  stagecoaches,  and  th'e-pony  express  took  the  mail 
to  the  different  towns.  Vn  our  day  and  age,*we  f^nd  mail  being  sent  by  railroads,  airplanes, 
and  trucks.  ^ 

The  future  employment  fo/  postmen  is  good.  The  post  office  department  plans  on  hiring 
.  more  employees  year  after  year. 

Work  Enyiroonientr-Postmen  work  all  over  the  country  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  arad  rural 
areas.  Some/may  work  inside  a  building,  delivering  tlive  mail  to  the  different  offices  found 
in  the  building..  If  a  postman  works  in  a  rural  area,,  he  may  have  to  drive  many, miles 
a  day  on  his  route. 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  education  is  the  minimum  requirement.  The 
beginning  postman  is  provided  with  on-the-job  training,  , 

.  Qyalificatiens-The  postman  must  be  a,  citizen  of  the  Unitkf  States,  be  able  .to  follow 
/orders^ have  a  stable  character  and  memory ,^be  in  good  health,  and  have  good  vision. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  postman  is  paid  by  the  United  States  government. 
Th^  job  is  open,  to  both  men  ^nd  women. 

The  postman  receives  vacation  days  each  year,  along  with  sick  leave- days.  Retirement 
plans  are  good  and  the  postman  is  usually  assured  of  steady  emRlpyment. 

Although  the  postman  may  ffnd  this  work  unpleasant  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  to  the  energy  required,  he  may  advance  in  his  field  to  a  higher  position  if  he  has 
"^^^^-4wid  a  great  deal  of  experience,  special  training  or  education,  and  certain  other  abilities.. 
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POSTAL,  CLERK  / 

The  duties  of  a  postal  clerk  vary  according  to  the  size'of  the  post  offic?  in*  which  he 
IS  employed.  In  a  small  post  office  he  is  Renown  as  a  distribution  and  window  clerk,  and 
he  sorts  mail  as  it  comes  ia  or  goes  out.  He  also  tends  a  window,  selling  stamps  or  weighihg 
packages.  In  large  post  offices,  the  work  is  more  specialized  because  the  mail  is  handled 
by  multi-position  letter;sortjng  machines.  '       ^  , 

'  History^and  Future- Ever  since  the  <ieed  arose;for  communication  between  distant  points 
there  Ivas  been  some  form  of  postal  service^  At  first  it.was  used  solely,  for  military  purposes. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  colonial,  services  were  privatejy  operated.  Postage  stamps 
were  introduced  in  1847  , and  home  delivery  of  mail  was  begun  in  18*63.  To  speed  and 
innprove.  rnail  handling,  the  Zoning  Ini^provement  Plan  (ZIP  code)  was  initiated  July  1, 
1963y  ^  .       ^  *         ^  t 

The  employment  outlook  for  postal  clerks ^is  reasonably  good.  There  will  be  many 
thousands,  of  job -openings  in  the  next  decade,  most  resulting  from  the  need  to  replace 
clerks  whaara/Mfer ,  to  other  occupations,  retire,  or  die.  * 


V 


Work-  Environment- Most  post  offices^are  modern,  bright  pjaces  in  which  to  work.  There 
is  much  contact  with  fellow  employees  and  with  the  public  to  add  interest  to  the  |ob. 
Post  office  jobs  in'smaH  commu^nities  compare  favorably  with  other  jobs  offered  locally. 
Full-time  clerks  work  a  fixed  five  day  schedule,  which  constitutes  a  forty  hour  workweek/ 

-'^     '  ^      ^  ^  , 

Training  and  Educatioh-A  high  school  edu'c^tion  is  helpful. 

,AII  applicants,  must  pass' a  U.S.  Postal  Sen/ice,  examination,  which  includes  tests  of  English, 
arithnnetic,  and  general  knowledge,  ^  ^    .  . 

Qilalifications>-Good  health  and  a  good  memory  are  essential  f9r  a  postal  clerK  -~ 

'  '       '  .  •      .      *  ' 

Advantages  and  Disadvantaqes-The  postal  sen/ice  offers-retirerTyeht  benefits,  sick  leave,  and 
disaWfity  benefits.  Employees  can  also  receive  low-cost  insurance  as  well  as  compensation 
M  they  are*  injured  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  \ 

Postal  service  joljs  are  not  ^ected  by  the  business  cycle.  The  labor-management  contract 
hap  a  no-layoff  clause  as  a\ primary  source  of  security.  -  - 
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SANITARY  ENGINEER 


The  sanitary  engineer  specializes  in  many  areas.  One  of  the  most  important  areas  is  refuse 
collection  and  disposal.  '  ,   .  « 

The  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer  is  not  routmei  iia  faces  many^new  challenges  that  ar^ 
^a  resuU.of-indderQ  tecbnologiGal* accomplishments.  These  challenges  include  the  health 
problems^  of  hastily  built  suburbs,  the  pollution  of  wat6r  and  air  by  new  chemicals  and 
radioactive  wastes,  accident  prevention,  pesticides,  toxicity  and  focJd,  and  water  supply' 
development.  To' meet  these  challenges,  the  work^of  the  sanitary  engineer  has  become 
more /Specialized. »  •  ■< 

History  ^d  Future-  The  future  for  sanitary  engineers^.appears  to  ber^cellent.  The  normfat 
growth-  of  population  is  expected  to  provide  many  opportunities.  There  is  a  need  for 
sanitary  engineers  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  ecology:  There  sfre  also  opportunities 
for  women  in  the  sanita/y  engineering  field,  though  at  present  not  many jre  employed 
in  it.  •  '  '  - 

Work  'Environment  -Alnr^ost  ..l?a1»f  the  nation's  sanitary  engineers  work  for  government 
agencies,  particularly  ^he  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Water' Pollution  Control 
Administration,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Service  Corps,  U.S.  Navy  Medical  Services  Group,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Biomedical  Corps,  and  various  state  health  departments.  Some  are  employed 
by  municipal  governments.  Twenty-five  percent  areiin  business  or  industry  as  independent 
consultants  or  employees  of  private  companies.  Spme  work  for  'American  oil  and  mining 
companies  overseas,  helping, to  set  up  housing  facilities  for  v&orkers  there.  Some  sanitary 
engineers  are  teachers. 

Training  and  Education -  In  high  school  the  prospective  sanitary  engineer  should  take  as 
many  science  courses  as  possible.  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  history,  and  foreign 
language  will  also  be  helpful.  At  this  time  he  should  try  to  talk  to  a  sanitary -engineer 
about  his  plans.  Consulting  engineering  department  personnel  of  a  college,  preferably  the 
one  he  expects  to  attend,  would  also  be  advantageous.  *  ^ 


Qualifications -The  sanitary  engineer  should  ^have  ^ good  mechanicaf  aptitude  and  should 
enjoy  working  with  detaik  He  should  be  in  good  health  and  not  mind  traveling  extensively 
any  Toughing  Jt  when  necessary.  ^    ^- >J 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Teachigg^and  research  positions.usually  require  the  applicant 
to  ftave  a*  doctor  of  philosophy  or  doctor  of  science,  degree,  whi(ih  takes  another;  one 
p  three  years  of  schooling  after  the  master's.  Graduate  students  especially  will  find  financial, 
help  available^  to  them  in  the  form  ^  of  fellowships  and  traineeships  from  industry 
foundaiiefis,  the  U.S.*  Public  Health  Service,  and  sometim^^r  the  coHege-rtself.  -  -  ^  " 
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PUBLIC  UTILITY  WORKERS 

» 

The  watch  engineer  isr  the  nrrain  supervisory"  worker.  He  oversees  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  ,:equipment  and  machinery.* 

The  switchboard  operator  works  in  a  control  room  an^^y^cts  the  flow  of-eli?^tric  current 
from  the  generators  to  the  outgoing  power  lines.  He  must  keep  a  constant  check  on  his 
instruments  to  see  that  the  electricity  is  moving  properly  through  the  power  plant  and 
that  the  correct  voltage  is  maintained. 

The  auxjiiary  equipment  operator  regulates  and  tends  pumps,  fans,  and  blowers,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  equipment  in  ^steam  plants. 

The  load  dispatcher  is  the  nerve  center^of  the  utility  network.  He  gives  l;b6orders  to 
start  or  shut  down  boilers  and  generators  at  the  station.  ' 

The  tinemen  bttr4d-and  repair  power  lines 'that  bring  electricrty-to>iomes,  stares,  factories, 
and  schools.^  They  are  often  needed  to  splice  or  replace  broken  wires  and  cables. 

The  troubleman  goes  out  to  locate  the  source  of  th4  difficulty  and  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  or  adjustments.  ^       '  - 

History  and  Future-There  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  natural  gas  energy,  giving  an 
excellertt  long-term  empfoyment  outlook.  -  r 


r 
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Work  Environment-'The  utijity  industry  offers  steady  and  secure"  wor-k.  Layoffs  are  rare. 
Some  companies  employ  college  students  for  temporary  summer  help,, mainly  on  outside 
jobs. 

Training  and  Education-Most  jobs  in  the  utility  industry  require^a  high  schoof  education. 
Subject?  that  will  be  especially  helpful  are  mathematics,  science,  and  English.  Some  jobs 
will  require  business  arrtbmetic. 

Qualifications-Mechanicaf  aptitude,  manual  dexterity,  the  ability  to  get.  along  with  others, 
and  a  willingness  to '  learn  ^are  important  qualifications.  '  , 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Utility  coijipanies  provide  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
pension  plans*  and  group  life  insurance,  as  well  as  hospitalization  and  medical  insurance 
programs.  ,  , 

Since  electricity  can.be  dangerous,  utility*' companies  enforce  strict  ^fety  standards. 
Frequency  of  accidents  per,  man-hour  i"^  the  electric  light  and  pow^r  industry  is  below 
that  ip  most  manufacturing  industries.      *  •  *^  • 
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,     PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  WORKER 

The  public  personnel  workers  deal  with  employee  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
agencies  such  as  park  districts,-  schools,'  and  turnpike  administration^ 

♦         "  "  /< 

Personnel  workers  in  civil  service  work  on  job  analysis,  wage^and  salary  classjfjcatb^ 
interviewing,  giving  the  civil  service  examination,  and  placing  workers  in  the  right  job.  ^ 

Labor  relations  in  the  field.. of  public  personnel  have  been  changing  in  recent  years,  as 
there  has  been  a  grpwth  of  union  strength  among  governmem  workers.  Dealings  with  labor 
unions  will  probably  .continue  to  become  more  important  in  public  personnel. 

History  and  Futur^-  fexpansion  of  employment  in  personnel  work  is  expected  during  the 
next  few  years  as  the  nation's  employment  rises.  Job  opportunities  for  college  gr^^luates 
.with  specialized  training  in  the  field  will  be  greater  than  for  young  people  seeking 
advancement  iato  personnel  work  from  production,  clerical,  or  oth^r  sub-professional  jobs. 

Wfrk  Environment-Personnel  workefs  generally  work  in  comfortable  surroundings.  The 
hours  areofairly  regular,  varying  from  thirty-five  to  forty  hours  a  week. 

Personnel  workers,  like  those  in  .rriost  profess^pnal  fields,  may  put  in  time  after  working 
hours  studying  or  attending  professional  conferences.  ■  . 

Training  and  Education-Today,  a  college  degree  is  necessary  .for  entrance  into  personnel 
—work.  ,  ' 

In  choosing  college  courses,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  pecsonael  work  deals  with  people 
and  companies.  To  deal  with  people,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the^ocial  and  behavioral 
sciences,  especially  sociology,  psychology,  and  social  psychology.  Courses  in  business  and 
economics  are  Important  for  understanding  the  company  and  its  policies. 

Qualifications-The  personnel  worker  must  be  able  to  work  with  people  of  all  levels  of 
intelligence,  edugationr  and  ability.  In  int|rvjewing  and  counseling,  he  must  be  able  to 
meet  people,  talk  comfortably  with  them;  a"hd  at  the  same  time  size  them  up  for  the 
job  he  is  trying  to  fill.  He  must  be  able  to  remember  details,  the  special  qualifications 
of  a  certain  employee,  and  the  special  needs  of  a  certain  job. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Women  personnel  wi)rkers^  who  make  up  about  one-fourth 
,of  all  the  people  in  the  field,  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  jobs  in  companies  that 
^  have  many  women  employees. 

JGenerally,  personnel  workers  receive  the  same  benefits  as  the^mher  employees  in  the 
organizations  where  they  work, 'such  as  paid  vacations,  insurance,  hospitalization,  and 
retirement  programs.  ^ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  WORKER'  r^«-~« 
r  * 

Workers  in  industrial  relations  work  with  individual  employees  in  areas  such^as  selection,  , 
training,  retraining,  transfer,  promotion/  and  retiremeitt.  They  may  also  woTkTifiiabor 
-  relations,  which  is  usually  carried  on  with  groups  of  employees.- 

,  The  industrial  relations  worker  may  serve  as  an  employment  interviewer  or  assistant  to  * 
the  personnel  manager,  a  safety  director  who  must  interpret  company  policy  to,  the  labor , 
force,  and,  in  turn*,  communicate  labor's  problems  to  managStnent. 

History  and  Future  Many  opportunities  await  qualified  applicants  in  the  field  of  industrial 
and  labor  relations.  The  entire  job  area  is  expanding  very  rapidly. 

Work  Environment  Industrial  relations  workers  are  empfoyed  in  local  school  systems, 
colleges  and  universities,  government  ^agencies,  ancf  hospitals. 

Training  and  Education  The  industrial  labor  relations  worker  must  have  a  college  education. 
He  might  take  a  degree  in  persoRne!  administration,  business  administration,  economic 
psychology,  or  some  related  subject.  College  studies  in  labor  law,  organization, 
administration,  collective  bargaining,  labor  economics,  industrial  psychology,  sociology, 
history  ofuniof^r'CDT^  skills,  counseling,  and  public  administration  will  prove 

of  speciaT^lue  to  the  prospective  worker  in  the  industrial  relations  field. 

Qualifications  -The  irydustriat  relatiofis  worker  is  a  specialist  in  manpower.  Therefore,  he 
»  must  be  able  to  think  independently*  ari9  to  analyze  the  factors  that  affect  a  worker's 
morale,  enthusiasm,  and  ability  to  do  his  job. 

« 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages -The  pressure  can  be  Severe,  and  during  periods  of  crisis 
long  hours  and  even  work  around  the  clock  can  be  expected.  However,  industrial  relations 
workers-  say  that  the  rewards  of  the  occupation  in  terms  of  personal  satisfaction  far 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The  work  is  especially  attractive  to  men  and  women  who 
derive,  satisfaction  from,  creating  harmony  between  people  of  opposing^  views  through 
compromise  and- ultimate  agreement. 


•    .      SdCIAU^WORKER  •      ,*  '  ■ 

Sodaf- workers" provide  the  link'between  variolas  services;and  the  individuals  and  families 
who  are  unable  to  provj^  for  themsglves  or  who  need  afssistance  in  solvjng  theirproblems.  ' 

The  firob^ems  wtilcfi  Towcern  social  workers  inckjdTp^Jverty;  broken  horri^s/ ph 
mental^  and  emotional  handicaps,  antisocial  behavior,  racial  tensions,  unsatisfactory 
•  community  conditions,  housing,  medical  care,  and  lack  of  educational;  reqreational,  and 
"cultural  oppoVtunities.  •  :  ^       "  '  ;^ 

History  and  Future-Many  factors  will  contribute  to  the  need  for  more  social  workers 
to  maintain  existing  programs  and  to  staff  new  ones.  Mar^y  openings  also  will  arise  because 
of  the  need-to^  replace  workers  who  retire,  die,  or  oiherwise^  leave  the  profession. 

Work  Environ/rtent- Hours  and  working  conditions  V3ry\widely^  The  workweek  of  many 
social. worl<ers  is  37  1/2, hours;  some  public  agencies  have  a  forty  hour  week.  Overtime, 
night,  and  holiday.  woVk  are  not  unusual.     *  ^     '  ^         ^  . 

^     -  "  '     —  ^ 

Training  and  Education^  A  bachelor's  degree;  preferably  in  social  vyelfare,  generally  is  the 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  beginning  jobs  in  social  work.  For  teaching  positions, 
a  master's  degree  in  social  work  is  required  and  a  doctorate  is  preferred. 

•  1^ 

Qualifications^Perso^al  qualities  essential  for  social  workers  include  emotional  matority, 
objectivity,  sensitivity,  a  basic  concern  for  people  antJ  their  social  probtems,  and  the  ability 
to  form- and  sustain  good  working  relationships 'and  to  encourage  >social  adjustment  in 
others.  '       •  .  ^         .  ' 

Advarftages  and  Disadvantages-  Promotion  can  be  quite  rapid  in  sociaf  work.  If  the  worker 
*is  -willing  to  study  and  give  even  a  little  more  than  the  basic  jcTb  requires,  he  may  find 
he  has  more  and  more  responsibility.  Eventually,  by  demonstrating  his  competence,  he 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Certified  Social  Workers,  a  unit 'of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  may  assume  the  responsibility  of  ^a  self-direc|efl 
practitioner.  '      -  ^  '  t 


•  LAWYER 

•^st  lawyers  are  engaged  in  general  practice,  handling  aM  kind^  of  legal  work  for  clients 
However,  a  significant  number  specialize  in  one  branch  of  law,  such  as  corporation,  criminal 
labor,  ,  patent,  real  est^,  tax,  or  international  law.  Some  attorneys  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  trying  case^  courts.  Others  never  appear  in  court  but  spend  all  their' time 
drawing  up  wills,  trusts,  contracts,  mortgages,  and  other  legal  documents;  conducting 
-out-of-town  negotiations;  and  doing  the  investigative  and  other  legal  work  necessary  to 
prepare  for  trials.  Some  are.  primarily  engaged  in  teaching,  j:esearch,  writing  or 
administrative  activities.  » 

History  and  Future- Law  is  as  old  as  civilization.  It  grew  out  of  a  need  for  rules  that 
.would  help  men  live  together  harmoniouely.  At  first,  it  was  little  more  than  custom'  but 
gradually  precedertts  were  established;  out  of  these  came 'formal  written  laws. 

o 

Graduates  from  widely  recognized  schools  and  those  who  rank  high  in  their  classes 'wi I r 
have  very  good  employment  prospects.  They  are  expected  to  have  good  opportunities 
for  obtaining  salaried  positions  with  well-known  law  firms,  on  the  legal  staff  of  corporation 
and  government  agencies,  or^as  la^  clerks  to  judges. 
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Work-  Environment- Lawyers  practice^  in  all  partsNjf  the  country;  the  concentration  of 
lawyers  is  greatest  in  cities  and  in  the  states  which  have^he  greate^st  population.  • 

Training  and  Educatibn-Seven  years  of  full-time  study  after  high  school  is  necessary  to' 
complete  the  required  college  and  law  school  work.  The  usual  preparation  for  becoming 
a  lawyer  is  four  years  of  college  study  followed  by  three  years  in  law  school.  However 
.many  law  schools  "admit  students  after  three  years  of  colleg^  work.  A  few  schools  may 
accept  students  after  two  years  of  college  work. 


Qualifications-U.S.  citizenship  and  sound  rfipral  character  are^equired  to  practice  law  in 
the  United  States. 


^Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  private  practitioner  enjoys  a  sense  of  free  enterprise 
and  independence.  Law  has  no  ,set  retirement  age,  and  many  practice  well  into  their 
seventies.  Physical  Ipndiqaps  are  no  drawback.  The  established  lawyer  ususlly,  enjoys  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  considerable'  prestige.  ^' 


A  person  may  be  unhappy  in  the  legal  profession  if  he  is  unable  to  stand  up  under  pressure 
Some  might  find  the  work  confining  qr  tedious.  The  need  for  lifelong  study  to  keep 
•breast,  of  developments  in  the  field  puts  constant  pressure  on  the  lawyer 
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In  a6y  s^iety  transportation  is  necessary  for  ^rvival.  In  an  inc^jstrial  society  an  effective 
sysljim  is  vitally  ne1:essary.  The  need  for  an  effective  system  of  transport^ion  will  continue 
to  grow  as  the  nation's  economy  expands.  While  modes  will  change  over  the  years  with 
the  increased  ujage  of  air  cushion  vehicles  and  aerospace  devices,  the 'field  will  cciptinue 
'to  offeV  varied  and  challenging  career  ifossibilities. 
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•     '  TRUCK  DRIVER  - 

The  truck  driver  spends  most  of  his  time  behind  the  Wheel;  the  long  distance  truck  driver 
must  practice  safe  driving  techniques.  Defensive  driving,  anticipat-ing  the  unprec  ictable 
►  behavior  of  pedestrianirand  of  other  drivers ^bcL^jfi  effects  of^changing  wfiather  conijlitions, 
is  absolutely  essential.  At*  all  times  truck  drivers  must  obey  speed  regulations,  w^tch  for 
streets  or  roads*  closed  to-  heavy  traffic,  and  have  their  vehicles  under  full  control. 

I  ' 

At-the  start  of  eacH  trip,  he 'reports  to  the  dispatcher  for  his  instructions  and  his  bil[ 
ofXiading,  the  papers  describing  xYifi  nature  and  weight  of  the  cargo  he  is  to  carry.  He 
the\\carefully  chetks  the  fires,  oil,  water,  and  fuel  and' makes  certain  that  the  load  is 
secur^. '  ,  '  ^  t 

The  driVer  is  required  to  keep  a  daily  log  book  of  his  stopsf  route,  ^nd  driving  hours 
for  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  and 
federal  Highway  Administration. 

Histo.ry  and  f  uture-The  job  outlook  tqjr  long-distance  truck  drivers  is  bright.  Some  increase 
in  The  number  of  jobs  for  truck  driveTS/is  expected  as  a  resuh  of  several  factors,  among 
them'  the  expansion  of  industrial  activity,  the  widespread  movement  of  inidustries  from 
larger  cities,  and  the  continuing  mobility  of  .pofjulation. 

Work  Environment-A-  truck  .driver  is  hot  pefrmitted  to  be  on  the  fb^d  for  more  than 
teh  hours,  after  which  he  m'ust  be  off  for ''eight  hours.  He  may  not  have  a  total  of  more 
than  fifteen  hours  of  driving  and  other  duties  without  e^pht  hours  off.  He  is  Hmited  to 
sixty  hours  in  any  sevea  day  perjod  or  seventy  in  any  eight  consecutive  days. 

Training  and  Education-Some  trucking  companies, will  accept  drivers  with  an  elementary 
school  education;  others  require  ^t  least  two  years  of  high  school  and  prefer  men  with 
a  high  .school  diploma.        '  - 

Qualifications-  The  truck  driver  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  good  hearing- 
and  at  least  20/40  vision  with  or  without  corrective  lenses. 

He  must  have  sufficient  command  of  the  English  languJge  to  understand  traffic  ^igns, 
converse  with  the  public,  and  conriplete  necessary  reports.  , 

.  > 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Bepefits  are  good.  Vacations  of  one  to  Jive  weeks  are 
common,  depending  on  the  length  of  service.  Some  companies  also  offer  meal  allowances, 
insurance  programs,  and  company-paid  pension  plans.  Some  truck  drivers  can  earn  bonuses 
for  special  loads;  some  receive  layover  expenses. 

The  tension  of  sustained  driving  and  the  .constant  pressure  associated  with  driving  safely 
and' on  schedule  in  difficult  weather  conditions  and  heavy  traffic  can  produce  a  considerable 
strain.  Too,  drivers  are  often  required  to  work  holidays  and  weekends  and  must  frequently 
be  away  from  home  for  several  days  at  a  time.  * 


DISPATCHER 
(TRUCKING  INDUSTRY) 

»  •  >  '  •  • 

The  dispatcher  coordinates  the  movement  of  trucks  aid  freight  intoSsnd  out  of  terminals, 
makes  up  loads  for  specific  destinations,  assigns  drivers,  develops  delivery  schedules,  handles 
customers*^  requests- for  pickup  of  freight,  and  provides  information  on  delivery. 

History  and  Future-Employment  ip  the  tr^ucking.  industry  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly 
through  the  1970s.  Ne^Vv  jobs  resulting  fronr\  employment  growth,  as  well  as  jobs  that 
must  be  filled  as  experienced  workers  retire,  die,  or  transfer  to  other  fields,  are  expected 
to  account  for  tens  of  thousands  of  openings  each  year.  x 

Work  Environment-The  dispatcher's  work  is  not  physically  strenuous.  The  dispatching  areas 
are  welj  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated  *  * 

Training  and  Education-Most  employers,  prefer  high  school  graduates.  New  employees  work 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  workers  and  foremen  while  learning  thejr  jobs.  This 
usu3lly  takes  no  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

Qualifieations-The  dispatcher  n>ust  be  in  good  physical  condition.  jHe  must  also  be  al^le 
to  read  and  speak- English. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-  Dispatchers.who  demonstrate  supervisory  ability  can  become 
gang  leaders  or  dock  foremen.'  ♦ 
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MOTORCYCLE  MECHANIC 


4  c 
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The  motorcycle  mechanic  finds  the  cause  of  a  major  mechanical,  or' electrical  problem 
on  a  cycle  and  then  makes  repairs  quickly. 

f'tThe  mechanic  first  discusses  the  problem  with  the  owner  of  the  cycle  and  then  runs  the 
'/engine  or  test  rides  the  machine.  Once  the  defective  parts  are  located,  the  mechanic  repairs 
dr-replaces  them.  Some  jobs  require  only  the  replacement  of  a  single  item'  such  ^s  a 
carburetor  or  electric  starter  and  may  be  completed  in  less  than  an  hour  In  . contrast, 
it  may  take^' several  hours  for  the  <nechanic  to  overhaul  an  engine  because  he  must 
disass6mblej|nd  reassemble  it  in  order  to  replace  worn  valves,  pistpns,  bearings,  and  other 
imp6rtant  ^rts.  •      -  •  ;  ^  - 

Mechanics  use  .common  .handtools  such  as  wrenches,  pliers,  ^nd  screwdrivers,  as  well  as 
special  tools  designed' for  working  on  h'ard-to-remove  parts  such  as  flywheels  and  bearings. 
They  also  use  compresision  gages,  timing  lights,  and  other  testing  devices.  Hoists  are  used 
for  lifting  heavy  niotprcycles. 


Most  mechanics  a^d(^cted  to  perform  all  kinds  of  repairs  on  motorcy.cles.  . 

History  and  Future -Because  the  number  of  motorcycles  on  the  road  increased  by  about 
300  percent  between  I960  amJ  J970;'empl<^ment  in  this  occupation  is  expected  to  grow 
rapidly.,  '  '  '  < 

Many  cycles  are  purchased  to  beat  the  high  post  of  transportation  and  parking.  The  cycle,  x 
like  its- four-wheeletd  counterpart,  the  automobile,  requires  periodic  servicing. 

Work  Ertvironment-Motoccycling  activity  increases  sharplf  as  the  weather  grows  warmer. 
Consequently,  during  the  summer  most  mechanics  wOrk  more  than  forty  hours  a  we6k. 

Training  and  Education-Most  employees  prefer  t6  hire  high  school  graduates  but  will  accept 
applicants  with  less  education.  High  school  or  vocational  schpfl  courses  in  small  engine 
repair  generally  strengthen  an  applicants  qualificatiorts,  as  do  courses  in  ^automobile 
mechanics,  science,  and  mathematics,  ' 

Quanfications-^Trainees  must  have  mechanicaf*^  aptitude  *and 'show  an  interest  iri  learning 
the  work.  Trainees  must  be  free  of  any  physical  disabilities  that  would  prevent  Jhem  from 
obtaining  a  motorcycle  driver's  license. 

Advantages  and  Disadvanta^Sr-Many  emfjjjgyers  of  motorcycle  m^hanics  p^vide  holiday 
and  vacation  pay  and  addrttonal  benefits  such  as  life,  health,  and  accident  insurance.  Some 
also  provide  paid  sick^ave,  contribute  to  retirement  plan5,  and  furriish  laundered  uniforms 
free  of  charge.  ^ 

Although  the  work  is  not  hazardous,  mechanics  sometimes  suffer  cuts,  bruises,  and  other 
minor  injuries. 
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TAXICAB  DRIVER  '  • 

'The  taxicab  driver's  job  Js  transporting  people.  Defivering  packages  and  performing  a 
sightseeing  service  fo[  those  vyho  request  it  are  also  in  a  day's  work  for  him. 

Cabdrivers  have  a  number  of  ways  of  getting  customers.  The  most  cQmmon  one  in  large 
cities  is  to^  pick  up  people  on  the  street. 

Some  drivers  use  two-way  radios  to  obtain  .most  of  their  customers.  When'the  dispatcher 
receives  a  call  for  a.  cab  at'  a  x:ertain  address,  be  r^ditys^^the  locality  to  his  fleet.  Cabs 
operating  in  the  vicinity  radio4n  their  bids  for  the^call,  and  the  cab  closest  to  the  address 
is  assigned  to  pick  up  the  passengers.*     -  .  . 

Many  companies  have^ stations  where  cabs  wait  in  line,  either  to  pickup  passengers  directly 
or  to  be  sent  ou^t  on  calls.  Some  drivers  wait  at  cabstands  strategically  loqated  in  busy 
•areas  of  the.  city  or  near  theaters,  hotels,  railroad  stations,  or -airports.  Some  cabstands 
•  are  equipped  with  telephones  that  the  dispatcher  uses  to  send  drivers  put  on  calls. 

History  and  Future-The  service  of  transporting  people  i;5  not"  new,  and  the  icjea  did  not 
originate  in  the  United  States.  Japan  has  used  the  jinrikisha  (a  two-wheeled  carriage  pulled 
by  a  man)  for  hundreds  of  years.  Ancient  Rome  had  chariots  and  drivers  for  hire.  Carriages 
or  cabs  drawn  by  horses  have  been  common  in  large  cities  throughout  the^orld  for  many* 
years  and^  still  are  used  in  some  cities  for  drives  in  parks.    ^  •  *  . 

^ 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  taxicab  companies,  taxicabs,  and  drivers 
in  the  suburban  communities  and  smaller  cities. 

Work  Environment-Cab  drivers  enjoy  the  freedom  to  organize  th'eir  work  pretty -much 
as  they  want  as  Ibng  as  they  do  enough  business.  Hpwever,  the  life  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Many  drivers  have  been  robbed  or  injured  by  hoodlums  posing  as  passengers.  Drivers 
complain  that  some  people  call  a  cab  and  then  leave  before  the  cab  can  get  to  the  address. 
Drunks  may  foyride  without  money  to  gay  for  the  trfp;  passengers  who  refuse  ta  pay 
the  fare  are  not  uncommon.  Othecs  may  not  tip^ 

Training  and  Education-A  high  school  education  is  preferred.  This  education  will  help 
jn.  handling  finances  and  often  gives  ^  perk)n  confidence  in  talking  with  passengers.  A 
high  school  diploma  is  almost  essential  for  a  driver  who  plans  to  have  his  own  cati  company. 
He  must  \jc  able  to  run  his  business  profitably,  figure  the  earnings  of  thosd  working  for 
him,  and  fill  out  tax  and  insurance  forms. '  I 

Qualifications-The  most  important  requirement  is  the  ability  to  drive  extremely  well.  A 
beginning  cabdriver  should  have  at  least  three  years  of  dri^ring  experience. 

Advantages  and.  Disadvantages--Most* cabdrivers  receive  a  percentiig^f^their  total  fares, 
Msually  between  forty  and  fifty  percent.  Some  compahies-^tJ^  a  small  salary  plus  a 
cotrimission  based  pn  the  volume  of  business  the  driver  does. 

BesWes^the  strain  of  being  behind  the  wheel  for  long  hours  each  day,  driving  in  bad 
weather  and  rush  hours  add  extra  tension.  Accidents  are  surprisingly  few  considering  the 
num^jer  of  miles  driven,  byt  many  accidents  count  seriously  against  the  driver's  record. 
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TflACK  WORKER 


Tj[Sckmen  construct,  maintain,  and  repair  railroad  tracks  and  roadways.  Many  work  in 
section  crews  which  patrol  a  limited  section  of  the  railroad^s  right-of-way.  Other  track 
Wbrkers  are  employed  with  ahjghly  mechar\i2ed  creWs  t6  cover  longer  stretches  of  the 
right-of-way.  Still  others  are  employed  ia"** extra"  crews  performing  seasonal  maintenance 
and  repair  work,  such  as  replacing  rails.  •  ^        •  ' 

After  some  track  workers  make  regular  inspections  of  the  right-of-way,  trackmen  ..and. 
pdrtable'  equipitient  operatbrs  make  necessary  repairs.  Roadway  maintenance  rhachines, 
such  as  multiple  tie  tampers,  power  wrenches,  and  ballast  cleaners,  have  been  displacing 
gradually  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  picks,  shovels,  and  spike  hammers.  In -place  of  . 
trackmen  using  hand  or  pneumatically-powered  tools,  more  and  more  railroads  are  usling 
roadway  machines  which  require  skilled  operatbrs.  •     .    *     .  ^ 

History  and  Future-Several  thousand  new  workers  will  be  hired  each  year  in,track^ 
maintenance  occupations,  mostly  for  the  seasonal  rush  during  the  summer  mont^s. 
Comparatively  few  openings  will  offer  steady  year-round  employment. 

Work  Environmen»-Since  most  section  men  inspect  and  maintain  only  a  fev)  miles  of 
track',  tbey  -usually  live  at*  home.  ' 

Most  trackmen  work, a  five  day,  forty  hour  week.  Time  worked  over  eight  hours  a  day 
is  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half  rates,  '      .    • ' 

Training  and  Education-Most  track  workers  are  trained  on  the  job.  To  acqu  ire  the  necessary 
skills  /equires  up  to  two  yelars.  Machine  operating  jobs  are  assigned  to  qualified  trackmen 
on  the  basis  of  s^nj^rity.  ,  '  • 

A  high  school  education  is  desirable  to  advance  to  portable  equipment  operator  and  gang 
foreman.      '  .         *  ^  ' 

Quatifications-Most  railroads  prefer  workers  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty* 
five  who  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  do  heavy  work.  Applicants  often  are  required 
to  take  physical  Examinations.  m, 

/Advantages   and   Disadvantages-Trackmeni   who   have   the    necessary   seniority  and< 
qualifications  may  advance  to  gang  or  assistant  foreman,  then  to  a  supervisory  maintenance 
position,  such\s  track  supervisor.  *  .       • ' 

Supen/isopTusually  travel  from  place  to  place,  generally  living  in  camp  cars  or  trailers, 
provided  Dy^the  railroad  and  paying  for  their  owr\  food.* 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER 


The  engineer  is  responsible  for-running  the  locomotive  sa/ely  and  efficiently.  IHe  operates 
the  throttle,  ^air  brakes,  and  other  .contrpls,-'and  he  supervises  the  work  of,  the  fireman 
(helper)  who  may'  work  in  the  cab  with  him.  Engineers  work  in  railroad  yards  or  on 
the  road  in  passepger  or  freight  service.  The  engineer  in  passenger  or  freight  service  operates 
the  focomotiye  which  moves  trains  over  the  road  according  to  the  train  orders  for  each  ' 
rurv  or  any  instructions  received  en  route  through  the  conductor,  the  wayside  signal  system; 
or  by  train  radio.  ,    *  ' 

Before  and  aftet  each  run,  the  engineer  checks  on  the  conditic/n  of  "the  locomotive  and 
either  sees  that  minor  adjustmertts  are  made^on  the  spot  or  reports  to  the  engine  foreman 
■  mechanical  defects  needing  attention. 

History  and  Futurp-Openings  wilf  arise  from  the  need  .to  ^ill  positions  teft  vacant  by 
^gineers  wl?o  retire,  die,  or  otherwise  leave  the  occupation. 

Work  Environment'-The  engineer  often  is  scheduled  to  work  nights,  weekends,  and  holidays 
at  straight-time  rates.  Like  other  ^workers  in  road  service,  he  must  often  lay  over  at  the 
end  of  a  run  before  he  makes  the  return  trip  to  his  home  terminal. 

Training  ancj  Education-The  applicant  must  pass  comprehensive  examinations  on  the  train's 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  and  on  fuel  economy,  safety,  timetables,  train  orders, 
and  other  operating  rules  ^d  regulations.  He  alscmust  b$  able  to  operate  any  kind  of 
lociDnnotiye  in  service  on  hre  'road. 

QuaMfications- Locomotive  engineers  must  have  good  eyesight,  hearing,  mechanical  ability, 
and  eye  coordination.  They  should  be  able  to  concentrate  on  detail  in  order  to  operate 
the  complj^cated  control  .system  of  a  locomotive. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-A  newly  promoted  engineer  starts  Out  as  an  extra  board 
nrwn  without  any  regular  assignment  It  may  be  several  years  before  he  receives '^ch  an 
assignment.  During  this  period,  he  works  on  temporary  assignments  whenever  an  engineer 
is  needed.  An  experienced  engineer  may  advance  to  a  supervisory  position,  such  as  foreman 
of  engines  for  his  road. 
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GONDUQTOR 
(RAILROAD  INDUSTRY) 


'  The  conductor  is  responsible  for- seeing  that  railroad  trains  are  moved  according  to  train 
^  orders  or  other  instructions.  Freight  and  passenger  train  conductors^ are  the  "captains", 

of  their  trains.  They  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  passengers  and  cargoes,  and 

they  supervise  the  work  of  the  train  and  engine  crews. 

Before  a  freight  or  passenger  train  leaves  the  terminal,  the  conductor  receives  the  train 
orders  from  the  dispatcher , and  confers  with  the  crew  members  tp  make  stire  they 
understand  the  orders.  As  the  superior  officer  on  the  train,  the  conductor  takes  charge 
in  any  emergency  that  may  opcur  while  the  tpain  is  on  its  run:  All  persons  employed 
«  on  the.  train  are  subject  to  tiis  instructions.  .  • 

Qn  freight  trains  the  conductor  keeps  a  record  of  the  contents  and  destination  of  each 
car  and  sees  that  freight  cars  are  picked  up  and  set  out  along  the  route.  On  passenger 
trains,  the  conductor  collects  tickets  and  cash  fares.  ^ 

History  and  Future-Conductors  are  one  of  the  oldest  age  groups  in  the  nation's  work 
force  pnd  job  openings  will  develop  to  replace,  those  who  retire,  die,  or  leave  railroading 
for  some  other  reason. 

Work  Environment-Conductors  in  freight  ahd  passenger  service  often  are  schfeduled  to 
-  work  nights,  weekends,  and  holidays.  Conductors  on  extra  board  work  often  have  irregular 
hours.  They  also  may  work  less  time  than  conductors  with  regular  assignments  and, 
tHerefore,  earn  less. 

Training  and  Education-Openings  for  conductors  are  filled  on  a  seniority  basis  by 
promotion  of  qualified  qakemen.  To  qualify  for  pronfiotion,  a  man  usually  must  have 
several  years  of  experience  as  a  brakeman  and  pass  examinations  covering  signals,  air  brakes, 
timetables,  operating  rules,  and  related  subjects. 

Qualifications--The  conductor  must  be  ableto.act  effectively  as  the  railroad  s  representative. 
Conductors  who  show  special  ability  of  this  kind  may  advcince  to  mariagepWI  positions, 
•  such  as  trainmaster. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Conductors  are  often* required  to  work  nights,  weekends, 
and  holidays.  Many  are  required  to  work  away/  from  home  for  days  at  a  time. 
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^  PILOT*  *  : 

An  airline  pilot's  palj  is  high,  but  the  requirements  are  strict  and^the  responsibilities  are 
great/  •  '  ^ 

The  pilot's  work  includes  preparing  the  airplane  for  flight  and  takeoff,  including  current 
^  and  forecast  weathrer  en  Voyte  and  at  the  fntendecj  point  of  landiqg,  and  filing'a  -flight 
plan.        ,     .  .    .       *  ,  ^       .  *  ' 

Before  a  pilot  takes  off,  he  familarizes  himself  with  the  weather  along  his  line  of  planned"^* 
flight;  he  checks  latest  radio  procedures  and  alternate  airport  conditions  in  the  event  he 
cannot  fly  to  his^  original  destination.  He  files  his  complete  fUght  pl9n  and  is  ready  to 
check  his  airplane.^      ^  .  -  -  '  - 

'  As  the  pilot  prepares  \b  start  a  trip  he  or  the  copilot  inspects  all  parts  of  the  aircraft,* 
incjiuding  instruments  and  controls.  In  scheduled  airline  and  large  corporate  aircfaft 
operation,  a  Ffederal' Aviation  Administration  approved  checklist  is  used  for  each  phase, 
such  as  before  starting  engines,  before  t^akeoff,  and  during  takeoff.  At  the  start  of  eachi 
engjpe,  he  ph6cks  all  Its  gauges, to  see  that  they  are  functioning  properly  and  then  starts 
the  hei^t  engine  using  the  same  procedure  each  ilvQe.  * 

He  obtains  permission  from  the  control  tower  to  taxi,  where  all  engines  and  instruments 
are  checked  further.  He  requests  takeoff  clearance  and  taxis  on  the  runway  into  takeoff 
position.  Power  is  applied^by  Advancing  the  throttles,  and  the  aircraft  begins  to  roll.  Prior 
to  takaoff  he  will  have  turned  into  the  appropriate  radio  aids  Jo  navigation. 

Wheq  he  acquires  siHficient  speejd,  he  smoothly  lifts 'the  airplane  into  the  air  with  fqll 
pqwer  frpm  his  engines.  The  copilot  raises  the  landing  gear  and  flaps  upon  command 
by  the  pilot,  and  then  they  climb  to  cruising  altitude. 

As  the  plane  approaches  ihe  airport  to  land,  the  pilot  radios  the  air  traffic  controller 
to  obtain  letdown  clearance,  and  rroy  prepare  for  an, instrument  letdown,,  working  with 
his  instruments  and  radio  and  radar  navigation  facilities  on  the  ground.  •       ,  • 

A  pilot's  job  is  not.  finished  when  he  gets  out  of  the  airplane.  He  must  engage  in  ground 
.*^nd  flight  proficiency^This  Wk  includes  study  of  all  new  materials  on  subjects  ranging 
from  new  equipmen^tn  his  airplane  to^rules,  regulations,  and  new  data  on  general  flying. 

History  and  f^ture-^Though  many  women  hold  private  pilot  certificates,  until  quite  recently 
commerdaf  flying  was  st;ill  a  man's  world.  In  1968,  Turi  Wideroe  became  the  first  woman 
commercial  pilot  for  Scandinavian  Airlines  System  (SAS).  Her  initial  assignment  was^SAS 
domestic  rotites  as  a  copilot  or  first  officer. 

Among  the  factors  that  will  contribute  to  increased  air  travel  are  population  growth,  greatef 
consumer  purchasing  power,  the  trend  toward  longer  \?acations,  more  frequent  use  of  air 
travel  by  businessrhen,  faster  jet  flights,  and  more  economy-class  passenger  service. 

Work  Environment-Pilots  are  limited  to  eighty  'flight  hours  per  month.  Not  a\\  of  the 
pilot's  working  time  i^  ^ent  in  the  air.  He  has  preflight  and  postflight  duties  to  perform 
and  he  may  be  on  duty  betweeh  segments  qf  a  flight.  The  Airline  Pilots  Association 
estimates  that  the  average  pilot  puts  in  about  two  total  duty  hours  to.  one  flight  hour 
or  overall  about  forty  working  hours  per -week. 
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Training  and  Education -A  pHot  mustrhojd  an  airline  transport  pilot  s  certificate  frdni  the 
.  F>^.  Applicants  for  the  certificate  f5nust  be  at  least  twenty-three  years  old  and  have  a 
minimurfi  of  ^1500  Hours  of  flying  ."time,  including  night  and  instrument  flying.  The  pilot 
must  pass  a  thorough'  physical  examination  and  written,  test  given  by  the  FAA,  covering- 
such  subjects  as  the  rules  of  safe  flying,  current  air  r^gujations,  and  principlles  of  navigation. 
'  He  .must  then  pass  a  practical  test  of  his, flight  skills  anjj  "technrcal  competence.  His 
certification  remains  in  ^effect  as  ^ong  as  he  can  pass  an  annual  physical  examination  and 
.tfee  j^eriodic  tests^jof  his  flyjng  skills  required  by  government  regulations,  untjl  he  reaches 
^  his'srxfleth  birthday.  '  .  .  '  ' 

Qualificattons-  Thg.  pilot  must  measure  up  to  rigid  physical  standards.  fTis  vision  must  be' 
at^  least  *2.0/ 100  CTfrrec ted  to"^p/20.  4e  must  have  good  hearing,  outstanding  physical 
. , stamina,  and  no  handicaps  that  would  prevent  qiJick  reaction/Because  flyiVig  a  large  aircraft 
imposes- great  r^^sponsibility  on  a  pilot,  theyairlines  xise  psychological  tests  to  deter*mine 
an  applicant's,  alertness,  emotional  stat|ility,'and  maturity,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  assume' 
rjespon^ibilitYv  ^commanil  respect,  and  make  tlgcisions  and  accurate  judgment's  under 
pressure.       ^    '      •     *        .  "  ^ 

Advanta^  and  Disadvantages-Pilots  with  acJministrative  ability  sometimes  can  advance 
to  chief  pilot,  flight  operation  manager^  and  otKer  supervisory  anci  executive  j^Bs.  A  few 
who  have  sufficient  experience  .and  financial 'backing  go  into  lousiness  for  themselves 
operating  afrtaxi  services  or  flying  schools.    •  '  ^ 

oMost  pilots,  however,  spend  their  careers  flying.  For  them,  advancement  comes  in  the 
form  d^f  seniority,  which  e/iables  them'  to 'obtain  the  routes  and  schedules  that  pay  better 
salaries.  '      •  ' 

Although  flying  does  hot.  involve  much  physical  effort,,  .the  pilot  is  subject  to  stress  because 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  job.  He  must  be  constantly  alert  and  prepared  to  make  decisions 
quickly.  Bad  weather,  for  ^example,  can  make  a  flight  very  difficult."  . 

Another  source  of  potential  danger  th^t  has  been  highly  publifiiied  in  recent  years  fs  the 
airlrna  hijacker.  Although  preventive  measures,  ^ch  as  screening  devices  that  are  used' to 
detect  weapons  concealed  on  passenger^  and  sky  marshals  who  police  flights,  are  being 
employed  to  combat  this  menace,  the  hijacker  is  still  a  very  real  threat. to  air/safety. 
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AIRLINE  DISPATCHER  ' 


Dispatchei;s,  employed  prinlarily  at  large  airports,  coordinate  all  schQduied  flights  operated^- 
by  an  airline  with  assigned  geographical  areas.  They  aJso    pen/ ise  flights  to  insure  that 
Federal  Aviation-  Administration  and  airline  flight  and  safety  regulations  are  observed.  They 
are  responsible  for  canceling  flights  ;and  for  authorizing  alternate  plans  pf  operation. 

The  dispatcher  and  the-f light -eaptain  must  agree  on  pll  details  of  the  Tlight  before  a  plane 
leaves^  an  airport.  The  dispatcher  stucjies  reports  from  the  meteorologist  and  inforrjis  the\ 
pilot  of  weather  condtions  before  takeoff.  The  dispatcher  keeps  the  pilot  informed  of ' 
changing  weather  conditiorfs  and  other  factors  that  relate  to  the  safety  of  the  flight. 

' .  '  '  '  '  '       '  .  '  .  ^'"^ 

The  dispatcher  corffers  with  the  captain  on  the  estimated  flying  time,  alternate  landing 
fields  ^n  route  jn  case  of  emergency,  quantity  of  fuel  needed;'and  the  altitude  at  which 
the  aircrafi  will  fly.  "  ^ 

The  dispatcher  is  responsible  for  keeping  recqrds,  checking  availability  ^of  aircraft  and- 
equipment,  and  , maintaining  proper  margins     safety  for  the  weight  and  balance  of  loaded 
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History  and  Future-Expansion  of  the  air  transport  "industry  increases  the  significance.of 
the  dispatchers  jobl  The  field  is'highty  competitive,  but.depending  on  the  rate  of  growth 
of' the  respective  parts -of  the  air  transport  industry/ assista^rit  dispatchers  and  dispatch 
clerks  are  expected-tp  te  hired  in  growingitiambers.^  Foreign  atrlines  operating  between, 
pverseas  points' and/ cities  Pn  the  United  States  vvill  .alsto  inJ^rease  the  number  of  entry 
io^>s  from  which  future  dispatchers  wfll  be 'drawn*.  xyx 

Work  Environment-Air  transport  is  not  a  seasonal  irfdustry;  therefore,  the  dispatcher  is 
not  subject  to  lay-off  due  tot  seasonal '  fluctuation.     ^        ^  .       /  . 

Airline*  operate  on  a  round-the-clock  basis;  hence,  dispatchers  are  required  to  work  rotating 
rfiihs  with  periodic  weekend  and  holiday  dtuy.  During  busy  periods"  they  may  work 
oycrtime  in  order^to  cope  with  unusually  large  numbers  of  travelers. 

*    >    *  ''v 

Training  and  Education-The  dispatcher  must  have  at<  least  XhS|h  school  jeqlucati6r\.  A 
goQjd  b^ckgfound  m  social  studies  will  provide  good  background  rbJ(;^understanding  modern 
air  transportation.  It  is  essential  for  a  dispatcher , to  be  able  to  wc^^ress  himself  clearly 
and  concisely.'     '  .  . 

'«      •      »  -  » 

Qualificatians-*The  flight  dispatcher  must  ha\>e  good  health,  agceptiable  v^ion,  nofmal 
hearing,  and  a  distinct,  well  modulated  Vadio  voice.  It  is  prefepf'MtKat^pplic^n^^  under 
^thirty•five^ years  of  ajge.  There  is  no  prohibition  against.women  working  in  this  nekl,  but 
,  there  are  very  few  in*  i\.    *  ^  *  -  *  X 

The  dispatcher  sh6i||ld  have  an  even,' pleasant  disposition  and  be  tacjt^jul  and  courteous 
fri  all  kinds  of  situation!  The  work  requires  an  active,  agile'tnin^jthe  ^ility  to  concentrate 
regardless  of  distractions;  and,  of  prii^e  importance,  dependability  and  precise  judgment. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages--Dfspatchers  usually  receive  ^two  weeks  of  paid  vacation  a 
,  year,  *\^re€.  weeks'after  five  years  6f  -sen/ice,  -four*  weeks  arfter  fifteen  years,  five  we^ks, 
after  twenty  years,  and  six  weeks  , after  tyventy  five  years.  »  i 


The  most  unfavorable  asgllct  of  Jhis^^occupa|ion  is  the  nervous  strain  that  results  from 
\^  great  responsibility  and  irregaiar "working  houri;  When  one  considers  that  the/espon^ibility 
^J\of  the  dispatcher  royiinely  encompasses  the  safety  of  passengers  in  flight,  quite  apart 
«from  any  emergency  situation  that  may  develop,  it  is  obvfous  thgtthe  emotional  stability 
of  the*  dispatcher  must  be  of  the  highest i  order. 
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TICKET  RESERVATION  AGENT 


The  reservation  agent  gives  customers  flight  schedules  and  fare^  information  over  the- 
telephone.  •  ,    "'•^         *  ^ 

Qn  some  of  the  larger  airlines,  data  processing  systems  quickly  receive,  record,  and.traf3srfiit 
flight  space  information  to  personnel  at  airports  and  reservations  throughout  the,  entire 
airline  system.  Ticket  agents  sell  tickets  and  fill  oyt  ticket  forms,  including  information 
such  as  the  ^flight  number  and  ^he  passenger's  name  and  destination.  They  also  answer 
inquiries  abpt^t  flight  schedules  and  fares  and  keep  records  oi  tickets  sold. 

History  ,and  Future-Wlost  of  the  major  airlines  are  installing  new  machines  to  record  and 
process  rfeservations,  keep  records,/ qpd  perform  a  variety  of  other  routine  tasks. 
Mechanization  will  affect  the  reservation  clerks  in  particular.  The  employment  of 
reservation. agents,  ^however,  whose  main  job  involves  personal  contacts,  will  not  be  affected' 
'^y  much,  ^although  their  paper  work  will  be  redfiTced  considerably.  The  small  group  of 
"  *fic  representatives  prol>ably  will  incraase  substafhtially  §s  the  airlines  compete  for  new 
;iness.  * 


Work  Environment-Many  resen/ation  'and  transportation  agents  belong  to  labor  unions. 
Four  unions  cover  most  of  the  organized  agents:  The.  Airlines  Employees  Association 
International/  The  Tr^ansport  Workers  Union  of  America;  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  St^Ition  Employees;  and  the 
Interna|i6naf  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers*  of 
:  America.  '  . 

Training  and  .Education-High  school  graduation  generally,  is  required,  anci  college '^training 
is  considered  desirable.  *   .  •  ' 

Qualifications-'A  good  speaking  voice  is  essential  because  reservation  agents  frequently  use 
the  telephone  and  public  address  system.  • 

Ath/antages  and  Disadvantages-Resefvatron  agents  may  advance  to  representatives  or 
supervisors.  A  few  nn^ay  move  up  to  city  and  district  managers. 
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AIRPOftT  MANAGER 


An  airport  manager  must  be  a -skilled  and  experienced  executive;  he  mu^t  know  the  entire 
field  of  flying,  especially  the  government  regulations.  It  is  no  longermecessary,  however, 
that  he^be  a  pilot 

An  airport,  manager  is  often  part  landlord  and  part  business  executive.  As  a  landlord, 
the  safe  condition  and^  operation  of  the  airpor^  is  his  greatest  responsibility.  The 
maintenance  of  the  airport  btiildings  and  land  are  also  impoijtant.  As  a. business  executive, 
he  is  in  charge  of  public  relations,  financial  planning,  profitable  and  efficient  day-to-day 
operations,  and  coordination  of  airtrnes,  coi;;^essions,  and  airport  facilities  to  best  serv^ 
the  tenants  ancTpatrons.  ^  * 

His  specific  duties  are  many  and  exacting.  He  must  formulate  fiscal  policy,  secure  new 
business,  recommend  and  enforce  field  rules  and  regulations,  n^aKe  provisions  for  handling 
spectators  and  passengers,  and  see  that  the  airport  is  adequately  policed  and  that  airplane, 
and  automobile  traffic  is  regulated.  Many  airports  offer  flying  instructions  to  the  public, 
and  the  manager  sometimes  leases  space  to  an  independent  flying  school.  . 

The  airport  manager  must  be  able  to  serve  as  a  businessman,  safety  ^expediter,  landlord, 
and  public  relations  man  Qr  woman.    '  ^ 

Hiytory  and  Futurd-As  the  number  of  new  airports  increases  and  facilities  of  many  existing 
airports  expand,  new  managerial  positions  will  be  created.  Many  of  these  will  not  be  top 
jobs.  However,-  the  airport  of  the  future  will -require^  assistant  manage(^  or. managers* 
specializing  in  one  part  of  the  huge  operation.  Also,  qualified  peOple  will  replace  those 

who  retire.  '  » 

.        Y  ^ 

The  young  person'wlth  determination,  good  college  or  university  preparation,  and  yari^ed' 
experiences  in  the  fields  of  aviation  and  business  will  find  openings  in  this  field  of  work. 

'Training  and  Edu^tion-'A  young  person  can  begin  preparing  ;for  a  career  in  airport 
management  in  high  school  by  taking  college  preparatory  courses.  English,  mathematics, 
and  social  studies  are  the  most  important  courses.  '      ,  - 

Quatifications-The  major  requirement  for  the  job  of. airport  manager,  if  bfiiiness  and 
a\iministrative  abiflty.  This  includes  ,the  ability  to  make  decisions,  to  coordinate  details, 
td  c^recf  the  work  of  othew,  and  to  work  smoothly  with  many  kinds  of  people, 

Worfe  Environment-The  job  of  the  airport  manager  is  not  one.  completed  between  nine 
wid^rrve.  The  hours  are  often  irregular  and  most  managers  hav^  sorrie  weekend  and^oliday 
work^They  will  often  have  to  work  at  night.  In  emergency  situations,  they  wilj  usually 
WOrft^dli^itional  hxxjrs. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantageg-The  position  of  the  airport  manager  is  the  top  job  in  most 
airports.  An  emplqyeeoisually  works  his  way  up  1rpm  managing  various  departments  to 
becoming  assj|itafit  manager  and  frnatly  manager.  *  , 


One  Advantage  for  some  managers  is  being  contacted  if  ttrey  are  heeded  for  consultation 
(JjirThg  their  non-working,  hours.  * 


I 
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PUMPMAN  r 

The  pumpman  is  in  charge  of  various'types  of  pumps.  He  j5erforms  several  tasks  including 
general  pumping  operations,  transferring  products  to  and  from  tank  trucks  and  rail  tank 
cars,  pumping  oil  from  wells,- and  various' maintenance  activities 

He  maintains  and  operates  power-driven  pumps  which  circulate,  petroleum  products, 
'chemicals,  and  *water  through  , units  during  processing. 

History  and  Future-Through  the  next  decade,  several  thousand  job  openings  are  expected 
each  year  to  replace  workers  who  die,  retire,  or  transfer  to  other  fields. 

Work  Environment-The  pumpman  is  on  duty  during  the  day  shift.  Work  ha?  little  seasonal 
variation  and  most  pumpmen  have  year-round  jobs.  ' 

Training  and  Education-Most  employers  require  pumpmen  to  have  a  high  school  or 
vocational  school  education.  *  .  -  ^ 

•   •  V  ' 

QualificationS'-'Vlost  employers  prefer  men  who  have  mechanical  ability  and  a  knowledge 
of  oilfield  processes.  '    »  * 

\  * 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-The  work  is^not  strenuous* and  offers  the  advantage  of  a 
fixe<i  locale,  v   -         •  ! 


/ 
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GAGER  (PIPELINE  TRANSPORT) 


The  gager's  job  is  to  test-  the  amount  of  oil  in  storage  tanks  and  to  control  the  flow 
of  oil  from  the  well  into  the  pipeline.  •He  takes  samples^to  test  the  quality  of  the  oH 
for  water  and  sedJfhents  and  to  remove  these  impurities  by  opening  a  drain  at  the  base 
of  the  tank  by  using  special  chemical  ^r  electrical  equipment.  ^ 

History  and  F^ture-'-Most  jobs  created  by  turnover  in  pipeline  transportation  will  be  for 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical  jvofj^^fs,  particularly  chemical  enginpers  and 
technicians  for  research  and  development 

^  Work  Environment-Most  gagers  are  on  duty  during  the  day  shift;  only  a  few  work  at 
night  to  handle  emergencies.  There  i%^  little  seasonal  variation  and  regular  workers  have 
»  year-round  jobs^ 

Training  apd  Education-Employers  require  new  gagers  to  have  a  high  school  or  vocational 
school  education. 


^  Qualifications-Corn pahies  generally  hire  personfe  who  live  near  operating  wells  for  well- 
operation  and  maintenance  jobs.  They  prefer  men  whp  have  mechanicai  ability  and  a 
khowled^  of  oil  field  processes. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-This  type  of  work  is  not  ftrenuous  and  offers  the  advantage 
of  .a  fixed  locale.  Members  of  drilling  crews  or  exploration  parties<;who  prefer  not  to 
travel  often  transfer  to  well  operation  and  maintenajrice  jobs. 
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ABLE  SEAM/^N  (UNLICENSED) 

Ahe  able  seamen  constitute,  about^^ne-fiftieth  of  the  seamen.  Dry  cargo  and  tanker  vessels 
usually  have  six  able  seamen,  two  of  whom  are  assigned  to  each  watch.  These  skilled 
workers  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all^  parts  of  the  ship  and  be  able  to  handle 
all  gear  and  deck  equipment  They  act  as  helmsmen  and  quartermasters,  to  stear  the  ship. 
Usually,  ^they  each  take  two  hour  turns  at  the  wheel  and,  as  lookouts,  report  sightirigs 

^  to  the  watch  officer./Able  seamen  on  passenger  ships  perform  many  of  the  same  functions' 

'  as  those  on  freighters  or  tankers. 

Able  seamen  are  also  responsible  for  rigging,  overhauling,  stowing,  and  handling  Cargo  and 
other  gear.  They  must  be  able  to  tie  common  knots  and  fTandle  moofing  lines  when  the 
ship  is  docking  or  departing.  In  addition  to  their  more  skilled  tasks,  they  perform  general 
deck  maintenance  work  similar  to<?that  performed  by  ordinary  seamen.  .  • 

History  and  Futures-Workers  seeking  employment  H  seamen  will  face  keen  competition 
for  the  jobs  that  will  arise  each  year  from  the  need  to  replace  experienced  seamen  whci' 
*  retire,  die,^  or  quit  the  sea  for  other  'reasons. 

Work  Environment-Most  seamen  get  a  thirty  day  paid  vacatiorf  each-yeaf.  Some  receive 
a  longer  vacation,     it  ^  ;  ^ 

Accommodations  for  seamen  are  generally  good  but  not  luxurious.  Meals  are  terved  in 
a  mess  hal^  which  often  doubles  as  a  recreation  room  where  the  crew  can  read,  write 
letters,  play  cards,  and  socialize.  Crewmen  generally  share  quarters  aboard  older  ships  and 
have  little  privacy,  but  most  new  ships  have  single  rooms. 

Training  and  Education-No  training  is  required  to  become  an  able  seaman  since  the  work 
is  learned  on  the  job.  Regular  and  correspondence  courses  that  may  aid  the  worker  are 
offered  by  shipowners'  associations  such  as  New  York  City's  Seaman's  Church  Institute. 

Qualifications-'The  applicant  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  and  pass  an  examination  to. 
test  his  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  ability  to  carry  out  all  the  duties  required  df  an 
able,  seaman. 

A<»^antages  and  DisadvantaqeS'-Seamen  who  have  the  ability  to  supervise  may  advance  to 
boatswain  after  years  of  service. 

The  seanian^s  days  at  sea  are  a  mixture  of  monotony  ^anc^  adventure,  hird  worif  and 
uGTsdom,  kmaiiness  and  excitement.  a  - ^ 
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MERCHANT  SEAMAN  (LICENSED  OFFICER) 


The  licensed  sepman  is  the  shippwner*s  sole  representative.  He  has  complete  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  ship,  including  discipline,  order,  and  the  safety 
of  the' crew,  passengers,  cargo,  and  vessel. 

While  in  port^  the  captain  may  function  as  the  agent  ^for  the  ship  owners  by  conferring 
with  customs  officials.  In  some  cases,  he  may  act  as  paymaster  for  the  ship.  Although 
not  technically  a  mdnber  of  a  specific  department,  he  generally  Is  associated  with  the 
deck  department,  from  whose  ranj^s  he  was  promoted. 

/ 

Mistory  and  Future-Much  has  been  acted,  written^  an"^  told  about  the  sea.  ft  has  been 
the  setting  for  great  romances,  adventures,  and  mysteries. 

The  capt^n  had  power  of  life  or  death  over  his  crew;  his 'word  was  law.  His  mates 
administered  that  law  in  their  own  fashion,  sometimes'  with  the  aid  of  belaying  pins 
(Wooden  sticks  shaped  like  policemen's  clubs).  Beneath  the  beautiful,  white-spread  sails 
of  the  famous  clipper  ships,  many  a  seaman  knew  only  brutality  and  never-ending  toil. 

The  seaman's  work , today  is  a  far  cry  from  those  of  belaying  pins  ixrd  l?ullies.  In  clean, 
well-run  ships  seamen  are  protected  frojn  abusa  by  law, and  by  unionl^contract. 

Some  jobs  for  seamen  will  arise  each  year  from  the  need  to  repla<^fixperienced  officers 
vyho  retire,  die,  or  take  shoreside  ens^foyment.  ,^ 

Work  Environment-Aboard  ship,  each  licensed  seaman  has  a  private  room  witfi  hqt  and 
cbid  running  water,  and  his  room  is  cleaned  daily  by  a  steward.  The  seaman  e&ts  in  a 
dining  salon  separate  from  ^le  me^  hall  in  which  other  crewmen  eat 

Training  and  Edocation-The  licensed  seaman  must  have,  a  good  background  in  navigation, 
mathematics,  electronics,,  seamanship,  propulsion  systems,  electrical  ^fngineering,  language, 
history,  and  shipping  management.  He  must  receive  a  bachelor  of  scierk:e  degree  from 
a  state  merchant  marine  academy. 

Qualifications-The  applicant  must  present  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  certificate  attesting 
to  ^his  vision,  color  perception,  and  general  physical  condition. 

Advaotages  and  Disadvantages-The  life,  of  a  seaman  On  board  ship  is^  vastly  different  today 
from  what  it  vyas  thirty  years  ago.  The  modern^  seaman  has  clean,  comfortable  quarters 
and  is  given  good  substantial  food.  There  is  a  union  committee  on  every  ship  to  arbitrate 
his  complaints  with  the  ship's  officers.  He  receives  fair  wages,  and  his  seniority  and 
experience  count  in  job  and  advancement  priority.       -    >      -  ^    ^  .  ^ 

Sometimes  the  work  is  hazardous  because  of  weather  conditions.  Ships  are  lost  in  storms, 
collide  in  fpg,  or  founder  on  rocks;  seamen  may  be  swept  overboard.  But  for  many  men 
the  lure  of  the  sea  outweighs  the  monotony  and  the  danger.  After  a  brief  stay  on  land, 
they  are  ^xious  to  saihagain. 
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ST€VEDOt 
(CRANE  LOADING) 


The  stevedore  currently  faces  a  period  of  change  in  the  structure  of  his  job.  In  the' past, 
nrx>st  cargo  was  stacked  in*  break  bulk  form.  This  is  cargo  stacked  individually  on  wood 
pallets  to  be  stowed  either  by  hand  or  lift  truck  inside  the  hold  of  the  ship. 


In  recent  years 
or  rail  car  is  detjached 
be  hoisted  di 
container  of 


qOntainerization  has  received  more  widespread  use.  A  loaded  truck  trailer 
from  its  chassis  and  attached  to  a  winch.  A  loaded  container  Can 
aboard  the  ship,  and,  the  trailer  or  rail  car  is  then  refrtted  j{<ith  a 
indoming  goods.  '  ' 


irectly 


Teamwork  is  important  in  this  occupation.  Stevedores  are  usually  hired  as  members  of 
a  crew  or  gang  under  the  direciion  of  a  gang  boss.  Having  the  same  men  work  together 
daily  increases  output  and  decreases  the  chani^e  of  injury  to  any  crew  member.  The  sizq 
of  the  gang  vai  ies  from  area  tc  area  according  to  the  type  of  cargo  being  handled,  the 
machines' and  ^evices  available,  and  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  governing  vvork 
at  that  port. 


kn^ri 


History  and  Buture-Among  the  first  Anrteriqan  stevedores  were  those  who  servic^^ 
Dutchman  .Heryry.  Hudson's  ^ip,  77?^  Haff  Moon,  around  1614,  The  port  of  H&ii 
Amsterdam,  latir  called  New  York/ was  the  first  .commercial  ^ort  in  America..  S 

I  '  \  ^ 
There  are  nowppproximately  55,000  stevedores  in  the  United  States.  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  the  n|tion*s  two  largest  ports,  employ  the  greatest  number  of  stevedores.  Other 
major  Americafi  ports  are^Phitadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Los  An^eies,'  Long  Beach,  San 
Francisco,  Poinland,  Seattle,  Chica^,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 


As  long  as  rr  srchaildise 


the  ships  tha 
unskilled  \obi 


carry  it. 
of  all  kini 


shipped  to  and  frovi  our  shores,  men  must  load  and  unload 
/hile  current  employment  seems  fairly  stable,  competition  for 
Is  is"  increasing.  •  -  ' 


nop  pr 


Work  Environ  nent-Thfi  job  pfpvides  variety.  The  stevedore  works  on  many  different  ships 


and  may  han  He  manyf  kilf^dsiof  goods.     ^  ^ 

The  peak  shioping  point  0f  ^arly  summer  and  early  fall  offers  the  most  employment 
opportunities  for  steved|rei  S6m6  workers-registered  at ocean^  ports  carr  expect  year-round 
emptoyment.  Steveclore^.in  the^Great  LaKes  area^and  other  inland  ports  face  uneriiployment 
during  the  winter  mon^s  when  most  shipping  activity  is  halted  by  freezing  conditions. 

^        j    '     :  \  1 

#  Training  and  Education-^The  wprk  for  stevedores  requires  no  training  or  preparation.  The 

job  gives  unskilldd:  woi^kers  a  chance  to  enter  the  labor  market. 

■    i  . 
The  ste^ore  learns  his  work  oh  the  job.  He  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  the  stevedore's 
hpok,  a  short,  .sharp  tool  used  to  manually  maneuver  heavy  bulk  cargo*  Experience^  workers 
explain  the  various  rope  and  cable  riggings  that  hoist  targe  loads  wjth  ease.  The  new 
stevedore  learrts  how  and  where  to  safely  stow  cargo  in  the  ship's  hold  or  on  the  wharf. 
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Qualifications -The  most  important  characteristics  the  stevedore  should  have  are  a<ertness 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow  wor^kersf  The  stevedore  gang  members  must 
coordinate  their  efforts  and  follow  the  leader*s  directions  promptly  if  they  are  to  function 
as  a  unit.  ,  w  ^ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages- Stevedores  with  the^  talent  to  organize  and  supervise  the 
work  of  others  can  advance  to  gang  bosses.  The  boss  who  supervises  others  is  normally 
chosen  within  the  ranks  of  other  stevedores.  * 

Much  of  the  work  is  done  outdoors,  a  situation  that  may  be  pleasantMn  good  weather 
and  very  unpleasant  Jn  bad  weather.  There  is  the  ever  present  danger  of  accidents. 

The  U.S.  Department/of  Labor  has  established  safety  regulations  to  help  minimize  the 
hazards  inyolyed  in 'tt)is  work.  These*  safety  regulation^  hdve  been  supplemented  on  the 
West  coast  through  umon  employer  negotiations^  in  the  fomTdf  the  Pacific  Marine  Safety 
Code.  i 
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•  INTRODUCTION- 

The  purpose  of  this  instructional  unit  is  to  help  busy  counselors  upgrade  thdir  * 
knowledge  and  skills,  it  has  been, designed  to  provide. a  ^learrcoricise  overview  of  career 
education  and  to  help  the  counselor  understand  precisely  what- his  or  her  duties  would 
*^^to  support  career  education.  ^         -  ,  ^  .  \ 

'Many  peodle^^jtate  that  counseling  is  a  vital  part  of  cerreeV  education.  Many  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  caceer  education  are  counselors  or  formtr  counselors.  Yet  Lhave 
.been  unable  to  find  ^rfyone^.  who  states  cjeprly  what  the  role  of  the  counselor  should 
b^  to  promote  and  support  career  education  in  the  local  school  setting.  This  instructional 
unit  it  designedto  fifl  that  void/Each  unit-of  instruction  is  Based  on  performance  objictives. 
The  unit  is  designed  to  be  self-contained  for  use  in  in-service  workshops  or  by  individual 
counselors  who  wish  to  gain  more  information  about  ^s  subject  Four  tOo  five  hours 
should  be  set  aside  for  use  in  an  in-service  workshop.  For  use*  in  preservice  education 
of  counselors,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  used  as  a  beginning  unit  with  films,  field  trips, 
and  supplementary  heading. /A  suggested  supplemental^  reading  list  is  given  at  the  ^nd 
of  the.unit/New  books  ana  articles  are  appearing  daily  regarding  thTs  important  concept 
so  that  a ^;i^lth  of  information  .should  be  available  ifor  additional  student  research. 

^This  inaterial  has  been  field  tested  in  three  in-service  workshops  and  ih,several  college 
da^es.  Evatugtioit^were  colleojed  and  revisions  were  made  as  recommended/lft  afdditfon 
tg3i©W'^resting,  the  unit  was  reviewed  by  recognized  leaders  in.  career  education  and  in 
guiClance  and  counseling,  wdfchanges  were  made' in  accordance  wi^  their  suggestions. 
The  National  institute  of  Education  was  contacted  in  March,  1974  for  updated  information 
pn  **nati6nal  models  for  implementation  and- that  section  was  rewritten.         •  • 
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WHY  ME?, 

Your  administrator  has  jiistsaid  to  you'  as  a  counselor:  "We  have  decided  to  implement 
^  career  education  in  our  school  system  next  year.  We  would  like  for  the  counseling  staff 
to  take  jthe  leadership  in  helping  us  to  achieve  this  objective." 

Do  you  know: 

What  he  means  by  career*  education?  ^ 

What  your  duties  would\^?  . 

'  How  to  provide  adequate  leadership? 

». 

If^  not,  then  the  following  instructional  unit  is  designed  for  you! 


ix 


GOAL  statement;      .  •        ,  )  * 

The  participant' will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of:  '  *  , 

* 

1,       The  basic  concepts  of'icareer  education, 
2,,     The  rationale  for  career  education. 
*3.       Four  models  for  implementation  of  career  education. 

4.  ^  ^  The  structure  of  the  school-based  model 

5.  Specific  activities  which  the  counselor  can  perform  at  each  educational  level 
to  support  career  education. 


) 


WHAT  iS  CAREER  EDUCATION? 
UNIT  I 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  ONE: 

The  participant  will  be  able  to  identify  eight  key  concepts  of  career  education) 


A 


ERIC 


WHAT  IS  CAREER  EDUCATION?  . 

Career  education  could  be  termed  a  concept  in  search  of  a  defiij^ion.  Many  definitions 
are  emerging,  but  there  is  no  single  one  which  is  universally  accepted.  It  is  a  concept 
which  has  been  under  experiment  and  development  for  many  years.  An  analysis  of  available 
literature  indicates  that  career  education  is  a  natural  outgrowth  o{  widely  accepted  care^ 
development  theories  and  that  it  has  antecedents  in  the  literature  of  guidance  as  well  ^ 
as  in  vocational  education.  Career  education  was  first  introduced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Mariand  "Career  Education  Now" 
given  before  the/National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Houston,  Texas, 
January' 23,  19/1.  From  this  speech  and  subsequent  ones  by  Dr.  Mariand  and  others, 
the  following  key  concepts 'for  career  education  have  emerged: 


KEY  CONCEPTS  •    >  •  . 

1.  Preparation  for  successful  careers  shall  be  a  key  objective  of  all  education. 

2.  Career  education  is  not  synonymous  with  vocational  education,  but 
vocational  education  is  an  important  part  of  career  education. 

3.  Every' teacher  in  every  course  will  emphasize  the  contribution  that  Object 
^      '     matter  can  make  to  a  successfuf  career. 

4.  "Hands-on"  occupationally  ori&nted  experiences  wHI  be  utilized  as  a  method 
of  teaching  and  motivating  the  learning  of  abstract  academic  content 

5.  Preparation  for  careers  will  include  work  attitudes,  human  relations  skills, 
orientation  to  the  nature,  of  the  work-a-day  worid,  exposure  to  alternative 
career  choices,  and  the  acquisition  of  job  skills. 

6.  1 0^  addition  to  tfte  classroom,  learning  environments  will  be  identified  in 
the  home,  in  #ie  Community,  and  in  employing  establishments. 

7.  Horizons  extend  K-Adult.'^ Career  education  is  a  process  of  continuing  - 
-  education  throughout  a  person's  life  extending  from  eady  childhood  through 

adult  life  as  people  return  for  refurbishing  of  skills  aiui  for  education  in 
the  use  of  leisure  time. 

8.  Career  education  is  the^basic  and  pervash/e  approach  to  all  ejducation,  but 
it  in  no  way  conflicts  with  other  legitimate  education  objeq^tves  such  as 
citizenship,  culture,  family  responsibility,  and  basic  education. 

WOW\    Let's  look  at  these  concepts  individually  and  try  to  digest  them. 
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Preparation  for  successful  careers  shall  'be  a  key  objective  of  all  education. 

•  You  are  probably  saying,  "This  has  always  been  a  goal  of  good  education  " 
But  has  It  really?  Ask  a  classroom  teacher  what  her  goals  are.  How  many  will 
,tell  you  that  it  is  to  prepare  for  the'  next  year's  classes?  Ken  H«y.t,  a  leader 
in  developing  the  career  education  concept,  states,  "The  goal  of  education  must 
not  be  more  education." 

( 

Does  career  preparation  include  more  than  preparation  for  an  occupation 
or  a  job?  VVe  define  ^  career  as: 

The  course  of  continued  progress  in  the  life  of  a  person;  thus,,  a  career  would 
include  the  educational  experience,  work,  and  continued  choices  which  the 
individual  has  to  make  throughout  his  life.  A  career  is  progress  along  a  pathway 
not  an  arrival  at  a  destination. 

Therefore,  career  education  would  include  all  of  those  experiences  which 
would  enable  the  individual  to  be  ready  for  economic  self-sufficiency,  for  a 
personally  ^tisfying  life,  and  for  new  learning  experiences  appropriate  to  his 
vocational  and  'avocational  interests. 

You  are  beginning  to  see  why  the  concept  of  career  education  is  so  hard 
to  define.  Read  on.  , 


Career  education  is  not  synonymous  with  vocational  education,  but  vocational 
education  is  an  important  part  of  career  education. 

There  are  two  significant  poifits  here: 

*a.     Career  educatfoft  is^not  just  another  word  for  vocational^education 
and  should  not  be  the  concerft  of  vocational  educators  only. 

Career  education  is  an  attempt  to  restructure  all  of  education,  to  give 
it  more  meaning,  and  to  make  it  more  rel^ani  If  career^education 
is  to  succeed,  it  nrujstbe  actSepted  and  incorporated  by  all  of  education. 


BEST  COPY  AVMUBLE 


b.  Vocational  education  is  an  important  part  of  career  education.  Dr. 
Marland  stated  in  a  speech  to  vocatioxial  educators:  "Vocational 
education's  sen^  of  continuity  should  be  extended  to  all  education. 
The  connection*  between  education  and  a  person's  life  work  should 
be  as  obvious  to  others  engaged  in  education  as  it  is  to  you  who  are 
experts  in  the  field."  If  the  future  economy  is  to  require. that  qnly 
seventeen  percent  of  our  workers  have  fcollege  degrees,  then  we  must 
expand  vocational  and  pretechnical  training  to  provide  meaningful 
experiences  for  the  majority  of  our  secondary  school  students.  * 

Every  teacher  in  every  course  will  emphasize  the  contribution  that  subject  matter 
can  make  to  a  successful  career. 

Career  education  is  not  something  to  be  "added  on"  to  the  existing 
curriculum,  but  is  to  be  infused  into  the  regular  content  of  every  course.  This 
means  that  teachers  must  understand  and  emphasize  the  practical  applications 
of  their  subject  matter,  freely  utilizing  role  playing,  field  trips,  and  simulation 
to  nrj^e  abstract  content  more  meaningful.  New  curriculum  must  be  developed 
to  help  teachers  make  their  curriculum  more  relevant  to  student's  lifetimejcareer 
needs. 

"Hands  on"  occupationally  oriented  experiences  v\Sll  be  utilized  as  a  method 
of  teaching  and  motivating  the  learning  of  abstract  academic-content 

Place  an  "X"  in  the  front  of  the  activities  which  would  be  considered  "hands 
on"  activities.  •      ^  -  . 

 ^a.  Playing  store  in  kindergarten 


/3 
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Constructing  a  weathervane  In  science  class 


9 


\ 


*  I  ^  • 

You  are  correct.'  Activities  a,  b;  c,  and  d  would  be  considered  "hands  on" 
activities.  X'     '  \  '  •  -  ■ 


5.  Preparation  for  careers  will  include  work  attitudes,  human  relations  skills, 
orientation  to  the  nature  of  the  work-a-day  world,  exposure  to  alternative  career 
choices,  practice  in  decision*  making,  and  acquisition  of  job  skills. 

We  are  all  aware  that  most  people  do  not  (ose  their  jobs  due  to  lack  of 
job  skills.  People  lose  jobs  because  their  personal  habits,  work  attitudes,  and 
human  relations  skills  are  not  acceptable  to  their  employers.  Teachers  and 
courfselors  must  see  that  experiences  are  provided  for  youngsters  at  an  early 
age  exposing  them  to  a  wide  variety  of  work  attitudes,  values,  and  life  styles. 
Students  must  be  given  practice  to  develop  decision  making  skills  at  all  ages 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  acquire  actual  job  skills  in  senior  high  school. 
Many  experts  maintain^ that  every  studerit  should  graduate  from  high  school  with 
a  salable  skill  whether  or  not  they  plan  to  attend  college.  ' 
<j 

In  addition  to  the  classroom,  learning  environments  will  be  identified  in  the 
home,  in  the  community,  and  in  employing  establishments, 
t  * 

Education  must  reach  out  from  the  classroom  to  take  advantage  of  all 
resources  and  all  learning  situations.  We  need  to  increase  involvement  of  parents 
and  others  in  the  community  in  all  levels  of  education  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Some  of  these  reasons  are:  v 

a.  Parents  can  be  a  reliable  resource  within  the  classroom.  They  have  a  wide 
variety  of  skills  and  experiences  which  they  are  generally  pleased  to  share- 

b.  ^  Parents  will  be  re-educated  as  they  are  exposed  to  new  ideas,  new  trends 
in  education,  and  changes-in  peer  group  standards  through  their  involvement 
in  the  classroom.  We  know  that  parents  are  probably  the  greatest  singlp^ 
influence  of  student  behavior.  If  students  are  to  make  wise  career  decisions, 
parents  must  be  aware  of  changes  in  societal  needs  and  educational  training 
programs  so  they  will  understand  apd  support  the  students  in  their  decisions. 
Society  is  changing  rapidly  and  we  must  utilize  every  means  available  to 
reduce  the  "generation  gap^'  between  parents  and  their  childfcn.  Parent 
involvement  in  the  classroom  is  one  means  of  doinq  so,      V         *  * 

c.  The  community  and  employing  establishments  are  also  a  valuable  resource. 
By  involving  them  in  education  through  hosting  fieW  trips  or  by  bringing 
them  into  the  classroom,  we  can  make  our  cont^pt  more  exciting  and  more 
relevant.  .) 


d.    As  parents,  comgiunity,  and  business  become  involved  in  education  and 
understand  more  about  our  purposes  and  problems,  we  can  hope  to  receive 
.    more  support  from  them. 


Horizons  extend  K-AdUlt. 

^  Career  education  will  provide  a  youth  the  flexibility  tp  leave  for  a  job 
br  work  experience  jnd  return  to  school  for  further  education,  including -the' 
opportunity  for  upgrading  and  continued  refurbishing  of  adult  workers  as  well 
as  providing  education  for  the  productive  use  of  leisure  tirhe  and  the  retirenr>ent 
years.  The  following  ^hart  taken  from '"World Tracts  and  Trends"  shc^  that 
industrial  man  will  spend  almost  four  times  more  of  his  life  in  creative  and 
leisure  time  than  he  spends^  working.  Career  education  cannot  afford'  to  neglect 
thrs  important  segment- of  man's  life;  thly  is  part  of  his  career.        ^      •  . 


NUMBER  QF  YEARS  SPENT  IN  UFE  ACtlVmES 


,  .Indi/strial  Man 

70  Y9ers(mf9rag0  Ufa  axftBCtancy)^ 


Agrlcult'unal  Man 


Prinnitive  Man/ 

18  years 


3 

6 

75 

27 


72$ 


4.33 


5. 

Z2  33Z 


24 


Creaih/9  and  Lmsura 
Chm^Ptay 


Working  . 
]  * 

formal  Education 

Misca/iarfpbus 
Eating 


Shaping 


John  McPr^e,  World  Facts  and  Trend;.  New  York   CoMier  Books/1972.  p.  44. 
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Career  education  is  the  basic  and  pervasive  approach  to  all  education,  but  it 
in  no  way  conflicts  with  other  legitimate  education  objectives  such  as  citizenship, 
culture,  family  Responsibility,  and  basic  education. 

If  successful,  career  education  will  provide  the  relevance  and  motivation 
to  make  subject  matter  content  more  meaningful;  therefore,  the  students* 
performance  should  complement  the  basic  skills,  not  taJKe  away  from  the  feaching 
of  them.  ^ 

^  Briefly  review  the  concepts  from  the  list  bri  page  three.  Then  proceed  to 
exercise  one  on  the  next' page.  *  > 


EXERCISE  ONE-KEY  CONCEPTS 

Carefully  read  each,  question.  Write  the  correct  letter  in  the  space  to  the 
left  of  each  question. 

1.  Career  education  is  primarily  the  concern  of: 

a.  Adult  education 

b.  Secondary  education 

c.  Elementary  school  -  ^ 

*  d.     All  of  education  ^ 

2.  Vocational  education: 

a.  Loses  its  identity  in  career  education 

V 

b.  Will  need  to  expand  to  meet  increased  demands  under  career 
education  * , 


*c.  Is  synonymous  with*^areer  education 
d.     Includes  more  than*  career  education 


j 


3.  The  content  of  career  education  will  be  j^e  concern  of: 

a.  Vocational  teachers  only 

b.  Counselors 

c.  Career  education  instructors  ^  \ 

d.  Every  teacher  in  every  course 

4.  The  learning  of  abstract  academic  content  will  be  made  relevant 
through:  ^ 

\   a.  Field  trips 

b.  Role  playing  , 

c.  Simulation 

d.  "Hands  on"  activities  ' 

e.  All  of  the  abo\/e  h 

/ 

5.  Career  preparation,  wHI 'hot -include:    ^        »  ^  • 

*:'a.     Early  tracking  of  students  into  a  specific  occupational  chpice 


^5 


b.  Human  relations  skills 

c.  Work  attitudes 

d.  Acquisition  of  job  skiljs 

e.  Practice  in  decision  making 

By  extendir\g  iJarning  to  the  home,  the  community,  ahd  em 
establishments,  we  can;  > 

9.     Make  content  more  relevant 

b.  Get  more  support  for  education 

c.  \    Increase  parent  in\plyernent  ^.  * 

d.  '    All  of  the  above  •  ^ 
Career  education  should  begin  m: 

a.  Kindergarten  or  earlier 

b.  iunipr  high  school 

c.  Sem()r  high  school  • 

d.  Adult  education 

Career  education  will:  * 

a.  Make  all  other  goals  of  education  obsolete  , 

b.  Complement  the  basic  ski  Ms 

c.  Provide  mbtivatiori  for  learning  subject  matter  - 

d.  Solve  all  the  problems  of  Education 


*  > 


•I    '  » 


1. 

2. 
3. 


4.  • 

V 


5. 


.8* 
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d       •    Preparation  for  caregrs  shall' be  a  key  ol?jective  of  all  edi^ation. 


d 


If  the  future  economy  is  to  require  that  only  seventeen  percent  of 
our  workers  have  cbHepe  degrees,  then  we  must  expand  vocational  and 
pretechnical  training  to  provide  meaningful  '  experiences  for'  the 
majority  of  our  secondary  school  Students. 

*  *  '  ,  ^  *t 

Every  teacher  in  every  course  will"  emahasize  the  contribut^n  that 
^subject  ma^tter  can  make  to  a  successfol  career. 

Teachers  must  understand  and  emphasizV.  the' practical  application  of  . 
their  subject  matte\fre€ly  utilizing  role  pla^g,  field  trips,  simulation, 
and  "hands  on"  occopationally  oriented  experiences  to  make  abstract 
content  more  meaningful. 

Preparation  for  careers  will  include  work  attitudes,"  human  relations 
skills,  practice  in  jlecision  making,  and  acquisition  of  job  skills.  We 
must' be  very  carefyl  to  avoid  early  tracking  of  students  and  keep  our 
programs  flexibly.  ^  '  * 

As  education  extends  out  from  *the  classroom  to  take  advant|ige^f>S 
ail  resources  and  all  learning  situations,  it  can  expect  to  receive^rtlanyl 
benefits  in  return.         •  >  . 


a  Career  education  extends  from  early  childhood  throughout  a  person's 

life.  .  *  ^  .'^ 

.        ^  '    I  ^  '         j    ■      '     ,         V  ,         *•  -t'- 

>Jh^.^%r^  0|:     is^ccyject^^pareeif  education  ssnould  qomplejprieat^^e  basic  ^ 
skill^^by  making  abstract  content  more  meaningful  *  thus  proyidmg  r^otivation,  ^ 
for  learnirrg  '-sujjject  matters        .    *  •       ;        -    . •  > 


JkS-  ioJit 


,ERIC 


t2 


.  '  •  '  ^  .•' 
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WHY  CAREER  EDUCATION? 
UNIT  II 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  TWO: 


The  participant  will  b6  able  to  select  three  conditions  which  indicate  that  our 
edu«ational  system  is  inadequately  meeting  societal  needs  and  to  discuss  the  implications 
ot  these  conditions  for  school  curriculum. 
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t         WHY  CAREER  EDUCATION? 


What  conditions  in  our  society  and  in  our  educational  system  prompted  Dr.  Sidney 
P.  Marlarid,  then  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  introduce  the  concept  of  career 
education  ^vas  the  major  thrust  for  public  education?  The  following  facts  illustrate  some 
of  the  reasons  why  career  education  appears  to  be  a  concept  whose  time  has  come. 

KEY  FACTS: 

1.,       Le^ls  of  training  of  students  from  Oklahoma  schools  are  not  consistent 
witiV  labor  needs;  therefore,  many  of  our  exiting  students-^  are  not 
^  employable. 

2.  Economic  success   is  affected,   but  not  determined,  by  educational 
attainment.- 

3.  Jobs  in  the  70's  demand  specialized  training,  not  necessarily  a  college  degree. 

4.  The  present  secondary  schpol  curriculum  is  typically  not  realistic  in  terms 
of  rheeting  student  career  needs.  /^^""^ 

5.  Change^  in  occupations  will  be  accelerated  in  the  future. .        ,  . 
Types  of  available  jobs  will  change  drastically  in  the  future. 

7.    .  Inventions  will  be  more  frequent  and  jobs  will  change  more  rapidly. 


8,       Une^ploymertt  is  a^problefn  to  the  unskilled.  \ 
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FACT  1 


Levels  of  training  of  students  from  Oklahoma  schools  ^re  not  consistent 
with  labor,  needs;  therefore,  many  of  our  oxiting  students  are  not 
employable. 


EDUCATIONAL  GAP 

LbVtL  OF  TRAINING 

PRODUCTION 

20% 

College 

17% 

50% 

Post  High  School 

29% 

25% 

High  School 

23% 

1  5% 

Less  Than  High  School 

*  - — - — {  

31% 

Oklahoma  State  Departmem  of  Educatton.  Finance  0«vis«on 

THEREFORE: We  need  career  education  to  reduce  the  gap  between  educational  products 
and  labor  needs. 


F,ACT  2 


Our  high  school  training,  (programs  are 'not  relevant  to  the  needs  of  students 
or  society. 


-A 


'h  A 


r 


|DUCATS)liAL  qAP  [ 


NEEDS 

20%  . 

80%' 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING  PRODUCTION 
College  Preparatory  66.5% 


Vocational  or  Pretechnical 


^        Oklahoma  Stale  Depdrttneni  of  EduMHon,  Finance  D.visioii 


33.6% 


THEREFORE;  We  need  career  education  to  help  students^plan  realistic  programs  of  training. 
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FACT  3        Economic  success  is  affected,  but  not  determined,  by  educational 
attainment. 


Elucation  of  Heads  of  Households  Now  Earning 
$15,000  or  More  Per  Year 


BlementSTf 
Some  High  School 

High  "School 
GrsdustBS 

•  Some  College 
College  Graduates 


10%       20%       30%      40%        50%  60% 


The  Linden*  Study  as  reported  m  U^.  News  and  Wortd  Report   Dec  6,  1971,   PP.  28-29, 


THEREFORE:We  heed  career  education  to  orient  all  to  the  wortd  of  work. 


FACT  4        Jobs  in  the  '70*s  demand  specialized  training,  not  necessarily  a  college 
degree. 


U.Sf  Jdb  Opening$  D{Hing*The78^  ^ 


17%  o<  lobs  require 

a  4  -vea#  college  degree 


50%  of  jobs  tti^te  trvrung 
beyond  high  school  but  less 
than  4  ye«rs  of  cotlege 


30%  o(  lObs  require 

htgh  school  level  yocationj^ 

tratAirig 


3%  Xtowvnce  for  thifttng  needs 


US  DfMrimefit  of  Labor.  Occuoattorv*!  Ou(<ooir  Handbook  1972  73 


THEREFOREiWe  need  career  educiation  to  provide  students  with,  insight,  informatton, 
'3nd  motivation  concerning  specialized  training  as'^well  as  professional 


education. 
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^  FACTS 


/ 


The  present  secondary  school  curriculum  as  typically  not  realistic  in  terms 
of  meeting  student  career  needs. 


22% 
drop  out 
of  school 
before  > 
graduation 


78%  of  10th  graders 
actually  graduate 


Or   Robert  M  Worthington.  Associate  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Adult.  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  U.S  Office  of  Education,  remarks  before  the  Regional  industrial  Development 
Corporations^  St    Louis.  Mj^un.  October   13.  1971. 


^'U^^  25%  are" 

enrolled  in  .v.' 

:?'-!V:^;-vi^f^^^^^^                     enrolled  in  college 

.'S^y;-  vocational  v^v'S^A.'^^" 

v::V;-';^V^^^                  preparatory  or  general  :H' 

v':,^:;  education  Jj-f-fV^v!-!;! 

Curriculum  programs 

•l;-}:';* programs 

Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Houston.  Texas,  January  23  1971 


$:|:|:<gradjjate?A 
^college  ^ 


Congressman  Pucinski  remarks  before  the  SACVE/NACVE  joint  m"eet.ng"srn  Antonio  Texas 
April  17,  1971.  '  . 

THEREFORE: We  nefed  career  education  for  all  students  to  reduce  the  gap  betweetn 
unrealistic  educational  programs  and  career  needs. 


FACT  6 


i 


Chygls-  injo^gupations  (not  just  em^ployers):^  will  be  accelerated'  in  the 


\*  Retirgrtrent'" ' 

/ '  ■ 

i 

Present 
Work  Force 

0     0     0  0 

4-CHANOKS  \> 

Currem  H.S. 
.  -.  Graduates 

OCi^O^O^OO^ 

\  Retirement 

/• 

^r-CHANOKS  V 

7^ 

 ^ 

4 

THEREFOREiWe  need  career  educ^ation  for  all  students  to  help  them  maximize  their 
jDOtential  despite  thre  many  changes  in  their  occupations. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAiLABU 


FACT  7        The  types  of  available  jobs  will  change  dra^^cally  in  the  future. 


Types  of  Jobs  Available, 


2000  A.D.  in  U.SA 


Two  thirds  of  all  the  jobs 
m  2000  A  D  will  not  be 
similar  to  those  existing 
today 


Congressman  Janrws  Symington,  as  c»ted  m  "Industrial  Development  and  Career  Education." 
St  Louis  Regional  Industrial  Development,  Room  400,  Pierre  LaClede  Building,  7701 
Forsyihe  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63105,  October  11,  1971. 

THEREFORE: We  need  career  education  to  provide  all  students  with  broad  career 
"    >      '     orientation,  personal  flexibility;  and- readiness  for  retraining. 


FACT.  8 


In- the*  future,  inventions-wiH  be  more  frequent  and  jobs  will  change  more 
rapidly. 

-  ^  }  .  


60  percent  of  the  products  to  be 
made  in  the  U.S.  in  the  JO's 
had  not  blsen  invented  in  1971. 


SMnfofd  Rw^rch  In^Mute  m  cijifd  »n  "Indutrrtji  OeveJopm^t  and  Cjfoef  Education  * 


THEREFORE:We  need  career  education  to  orient  students  toward  the  rapidly  shiftirtg 
'  employment  picture. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

f ACT  9  .Unemployment "is^  an  overwhelming^  probjem-^not  a  five  percent  'to 
twenty-four  percent  statistic-when  Jhere  are  many  job  vacancies  but  you 
are  unemployed  because  you^lack  the  necessary  skills.  .  ■ 


MANY  IN  THE  US,  VyQRl^.^ORCE  FACE  UNEMPIOYMENT 

•J  9^  .  t970       3  %\  ,0  )969) 

TEENAGERS  OFTEN  FACE  UNEMI»LOYMENT 

■  KlKXJt  rf'id  Out  y  wwk        ».  .  - 

Or   flobwt  M  Worthio^ton,  St   Louri' M.iw,"  Octotm  J97I 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  ESfECIAtLY  WOSE  WITHOUT  JOB. 
SKJLLS  OFTEN  FACE  ONEMnOYMENT  '  '  . 


^r*n>pb,^mfnt  rjy  o»  mof*  th*o  24\*  vyhfj*  ttvo«  a 
Or   Robefi  M  Wo»tht09too,  Si   Loun.  Miwoufi.  Octo»f .  I97t 
BLACKS  ESPECJACLY  FACE  UNEMPLOVMEffT* 

rjfa o«  WftCk  m  *h.(c  .t  1  8  to  J  ^  ■  \v   

us  Oep*fi(nent  of  Utjof:  Bufeau  of  L*bof  Sni^tKs. 

VfTERANS  OFTEN  FACE  UN^MPLOYWENT 

^  Ih*  *r^<J  of  ;97  \        unrfT^pJoyfT^i  f  jtff  0»  5  2  m,».<x>  V*tn*n  ^ 

"Time"  Oecernbvr  27,»  1971.  p  '57  * 


THEREFORf :  We  need  career, education  for  all-studentOo  reduce  the  gap  between  unlilied- 
jobs  and  unemployed  persons.  • .  '    .    • . 


\  ""T".  "(^'.^     American  life  can  be.filled  by>.ree.r  education.  Peopie^^ail  our 
people--need  self-fulfillment  through ,  self-support  and  satisfyif^g,  meaningfl  work' the  ~ 
tremendous  shortage  of  qualified  workers  in  certain  fields 'must  be  met.  ' 

"  u  u  u  ^u''^''  •■equii;es  a  reform  which^aHbvys  all  students  the 'opportunities 

.which  the  best  education  has  always  provided  a  few^an  edi|Cation  which  allows  students 


'1 


'il 
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EXERCISE  TWO-WHY  CAREER  BOUCATION?-  f  . 

r  ■  '  j:  ' 

Place  an  '"X"  in  front  of  the  statements  which  indicate  that  our  educational 
system  is  not  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  society. 

.1.    Most  jobs  require  a  college  degree.         /      '  .  . 

2.  People  can  be  expected  to  change  jobs  several  tiiVies  in  a  lifetime;  often 
they  are  not  prepared 'to  do  so.  >'    ;  ' 

3.  The  degree  of  financial  success  whicif  a  person  obtains  is  directfy^ 
related  to  the  number  of  years  of  formal  education  completed.  ^ 

4.  Most, of  our  high  school  students  are -in 'a  college  prep  curriculum 
although  eighty  percent  of  'the  job's^dq  not  require  a  college  education. 

5.  Tomorrow's  workers  wiij'need^to  be, flexible  individuals  ready  for' 
frequent  retraining.  ^  ^ 


ANSWER-  SHEET  NUMBER  TWO: 

.     .  V 

 ^1.  Mosj  jobs  require  more  than  hijfi  school'1»'aining>  but  less  than  a  college  degree. 

_X_2.  Cun^^t  high  school  graduates  can  ^expect  to  change  jobs  seven  times  before 
retirernent. 

•  '      °  '  '     \  . 

 ;_3.  Wore  than  50%  of  the-  persons  earning  $15,000  or  more  per  year  had  a  high 

school  degree  or  less.  Refer  to  Fact  3. 

— X_4.  66.5%  of  our  students  in  Oklahoma  are  enrolled  in  college  prep  programs. 

_J<_5.  60%  of  the  products  to  be  made  in  the  U.S.  in  the  70's  had  not  been  invented 
in  1971.  .  • 


'       "  «   =  — „  ™  „  „  ^  ,  ^  ^ — ,  _  —  <   :  

^  • 

I 

\  ' 

EXERCISE  THREE  -WHY  CAREER  EDUCAJION? 

»«                                           •  » 

< 

in  a  group  or  in  a  written  paragraph,  discuss  the  implications  of-statements  2,  4,  and 
S  from  exercise  two  for  school  curriculum. 

V 

-.  < 

\  ' 

U                                                   "    •  ■ 

%  r 

.  t;^     ^   ^     ^                                         ^  ■ 

\ 

it.       .  ^ 

( 

i 

• 

•  * 

END  NOTES'                               '  ' 

V 

U.S.   Department  of   Labor.   Occupational  Outlook   Handbook.  Washington, 
Governnhent  Printing  Office,  1972-73. 

D.C: 

McHale,.  John.  Wortd  Facts  and  Trends.  New  YorK:  Collier  Books,  1972. 
Time  Magazine,  December  27,  197J. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  MODELS 
UNIT  III 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  JHREE: 


,  •  The  participant  will  be  able  to  list  the  four  national  career  Education  models,  match 
.each  onecjto  its  description,  and  discuss  implications  for  counsteling  programs. 
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AREER  EDUCATiON  MODELS 


In  1971,  the.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  implemented  plans  to  develop  and  test  four 
career  education  models"  or  alternative  ways  of  facilitating  career  education  goals.  In 
1973,  major  responsibiMty  forthese  fouf  models^*  was  transferred  to  the  National  Institute 
for  Education  {NIE)*for  further  research  and  deSfelopment  in  its  efforts  to  improve  tbe^ 
relationship  between  education  and  .work. , The,  following  is  a  brief  description  of  these 
four  models.  *  .  • 


Model  I:  School-Based  Comiprehensive  Career  Education  Model  fCCEM) 

The  objective  of  this  model  is  to  develop^arfd  test  an  educational  system  (K-twelve) 
that  will  develop  in  students  (1)  a  comprehensive  awareness  of  career  options;  (2)  a  concept 
of  self  which  Is  in  keeping  with  a  work-oriented  society,  including  positive  attitudes  about 
work,  school,  .and  society,  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  resulting  from  successful  expTerience 
in  these  areas;  (3)  pysonal  characteristics,  such  as'  self-respect,  initiative,  and 
resourcefulness;  (4)  a  retalistic  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  the  world  of 
work  and  education  which  assist  individuals -in  becoming  contributing  members  of  society; 
and  (5)  the  ability  to  enter  employment  in  a  selected' occupational  area  or  to  go  on  for 
further  education.  "  ^  ^^ll 

The  Center  for.  Vocational -and  Technical  Edupatipn  at  TWrOhio  State  University 
^s  the  pritTie  Model  I  conljactor.^sociated  jvitfi  Ihe  Center  are^six^local  ^hopl  district , 
sites  that  serv^  as  focal  points  for  the -developfnent  and  .field  testing" of  career  education 
materials-curriculum  units,  guidance  units,  teacher  training  manuals,  public  information 
and  administrative  guidelines,  the  six  local  dphool  districts  are:  Atlanta,  Get)rgia;  Los 
Angeles,  California;  Pontiac,  Michigan;  Hackfensack,  New  Jersey;  Wesa,  Arizona;  and 
Jefferson  County,  Color^jdd".  The  ^'rpject  attempts  to  refonrr  the  curriculum  of  the 
established  public  schp6l  system  by  infusing  career  dievelopment  concepts  into  the  entire 
1^-1 2. curriculum.  In  ^ades^C  tlfroagh;sixrcdreer  awareness  is  emphasized;  in  grades  seven 
through  ninfe,  c^refer  expl (Ration;  . and.  in:.^rades  10  through  13.  car^r  pregaration. 

^  Approximately  2.00  curriculum  units  have  been  developed.  All  of  these  have  beeh 
.  tried  out  in  the, various  cooperating  school  districts €incf  were  more  rigorously  field  tested 
by  NIE  in  FY»74.  Forty  five  of  the  units  will  be  ready  in  the  spring  of  1Q74  and  the 
rest  in  1975.  A  staff  development  package  to  accompaqj^  the  completed  units,  a  guidance 
and  counseling  paclcage,  and  a  placement  ;component  also  will  be  prepared  for 
dissemination.  v.        .      "  \    *  ! 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  numerous  pilot, exemplary; and  curriculum  projects  exi«t 
within  each  of  the  states  tq  develop  materials  and  test  ideas  for  implementation  of  career 
.education  in  the  publiq  schools,  *  ' 


BBTCOfy/IVAIlABU'  ^ 

Model  II:  Experience-Based  Career  Education 

This  model  is  being  createct  developed,  operated,  and  supported  primarily  by  business 
m  companionship  with  Schools.  The  idea  supports  the  proposition  that  a  consortia  of 
industrial,  commercial,  and  other  firms  collaborate  in  developing  the  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  thirteen-twenty  age  group.  The  objectives  of  this  model  are  (1)  to  provide 
an  alternative  educational  prograrh  for  students  in  ah  employer-based  setting;  (2)  to  unify 
the  positive  elemeojs  of  academic^  general,  ancL-VQCational  curricula  into  a  comprehensive 
career  education  program;  (3)  to  increase  the  relevance  of  education  to-"the  world  of  work; 
and  (4)  to  broaden  the  base  of  community  participation,  particularly  by  involving  public 
and  private  employers  more  directly  and  significaitly Jn  education. 

There  are  four  Model  II  contractors:  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory,  Charleston 
West  Virginia;  Far  West  Laboratory  for-  Research  and  Development,  Berkley,  California- 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Portland,  Oregor^;  and  Research,  for  Better 
Schools,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  because  the  laboratoriesiwork  separately,  progress 
on  all  points  has  not  been  uniform.  I 

After  two  years  of  operation,  these  schools  are'becoming  stable  aniJ  results  appear 
to  be  promising.  Priorities  for  the  next  stage  of  "this  project  will  be: 

f 

*1.       Dissemination  of  procedures  and  materials. 

2.  Lowering  the  cost  per  student  to  make  this  plan  practical. 

3.  Development  of  evaluation  designs  to  determine  Jhe  most  effective  elements 
"  of  the  program. 
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Model  III:  Home-Based  Career  Education  j 

The  Edi^cat^n  Development  Center,  Inc.  (EDC)bf  Newton,  Massachusetts  conducts 
the  only  Mod^l\  project.  EDC  is  working  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  with  the  problems 
of  adults  and  a^lescents  who  are  neither  employed  nor  in  school  Unlike  the  other  models, 
this  project  is  /not ^attempting  to  teach  skills  and  attitudes  directly.,  Rather  the  project 
is  designed  to  inform  individuals  about  existing  work  and  training  opportunities  in  the 
community  and  to  apply  mass  communications  media  to  the  outreach  and  assessment 
of  the  career  interests  of  selected  homebound  populations. 

Originally  Model  III  was  to  provide  an  alternative,  home-based  delivery  system  for 
career  training.  This  objective  was  postponed  and  planning  studies  are  being  initiated  to 
examine  the  potential  and  the  problems  of  a  home-based  educational  delivery  system. 

As  presently  being  Implemented,  this  project  is  largely  a  counseling  outreach  program 
vyhich  is  serving  about  1700  Subjects  per  year.^  ^  ^ 
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'  Model  IV:  Rural-Residential  Career  Education  .  * 

The  objectives  of  this  model  are  to  provide  ruraffamnies  with  employ mentcapabilities 
suitable  to  the  area,  to  provide  leverage  on  the  economic  development  of  the  area  and 
to  improve  family  living  in  general.  The  model  might  be  conceptualized  as  a  "socioeconomic 
development  project"  to  serve  disadvantaged  families  and  som.e  single  persons  drayvn-from 
a  six  state  area.  ,  ^ 

The  Rural-Residential  Career  Education  Model  is  a  research  and  demonstration  project 
which  will  test  the  hypothesis  that  entire  disadvantaged  rural  families  can  experience  lasting 
improvement  in  their  economic  and  'social  conditions  through'  an  intensive  program  at 
a  residential  center.  The  center  is  designing  programs  to  pr6v4de  services  for  the  entire 
family.  Services  will  include  day  care;  kinder'garten,  elementary,,  and  secondary  education; 
career  and  technical  education;  young  adult,  adult,  and  parent  education;  family/living 
assistance;  medical  and  dental  services;  welfare  services;  counseling;  and  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  single  and  married  students  and  their  families. 

'  #  ^ 

-  The   Mountain-Plains   Education  and   Economic  Development  Program/  Inc.  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  coordinating  the  various  components  of  the  Rural- 
Resjdential  Model.  The  project  is  located  in  Glasgow,  Montana,  on  a  U.S.  Air  Force  base 
and'is  being  designed  to  sen/e  the  needs  of  target  families  in  the  six  state  region  of  Idaho 
Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  arid- Nebraska.  ^  • 

0 

This  project  was  funded  for  five  years  beginning  \h  FY  72,  The  first  families  arrived 
on  base  in  March  of  1972.  Economic  cos^s  for  this  project  are,  of  course,  quite  high 
Priorities  for  the  project  ;i  include:  •  •  • 

1.  Try  to  cut  down  on  icost  to  make  it  duplicable. 

2.  Evaluation  to  determine  what  components  of  the  program  are  most 
effective. 

'f 

^  Viewe^  in  total,  these  four  rT\pae}s  when  .^fully.  deVeJpped  wiM  provide 'differing 
alternatives  for  individuals  who  have  a  \/ariety  of  needs.  The  folfDwing  quotations  from 
Goldhammer  and  Jaylor,  Career  Education:  Perspective  and  Promise,  reflect  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  these  four  rriodeljs: 

"The  various  models  will  provide  a  variety  of  options  for*  individuals  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  need  to  recycle  their  career  activitifes  or  who  desire  to  advance  in  their 
career  goals." 

"As  now. conceived,  the  models  should  provide  opportunities  for  career  development 
and  preparation  for  any  person,  regardless  of  his  age,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  under, 
which  he  must  woYk-  and  live,  and  regardless  of  the  social  or  physical  barriers  he  might 
face.  «         .  "  ^  s 
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"If  career  education  is  to  fulfill  its  potential  and  cap^lfze  on  its  dynamic  qualities, 
several  current  concepts  and  assumptions  inherent  in  the  pjesent  "system"  of  education 
must  be  examined  and  restructured.  We  need  to  develop  educatiogal  systems  that  parallel^  fi 
the  lifelong  educational  needs  of  people.  We  need  to  evolve  a  new  view  and  sense  of 
purpose  for  the  schools.  Further,  we  need  to  distinguish  between  education  and  schooling. 
If  career  education  is  to  deliver  on  its  promise  and  potential,  schools  must  become  different 
-  kinds  of  institutions."  .  ' 

"We  need  to  question  some  of  *our  curr'^nT  beliefs  and  practices--to  examine  the^ 
implications  of  our  heretofore  unexarafned  assumptions,  such  as  the  belief  in  continuous, 
uninterrupted  schooling  K-12,  the  nine-month  school  year  with  its  lock-step  structure, 
compulsory  attendance  taws,  child  labor  laws,  and  the  assumption  that  Jearning  takes  place 
only  in  the  schopl^building."  .  * 

In  addition  to  these  four  models,  thje  Career  Education  Program  of  the  NIE  is  directing 
numerous  smaller'  research  and  development  projects.  These  projects  are*  direct^  at  . 
^questions  related  to  career  education  for  youth  and  midcareer  adults,  particularly  women 
and  low  socioeconbmic  groups. 


For  further  information  on  Career  Education  projects,  you  may  contact  the  following: 

■■■  ) 


Dr.  Corinne  Rreder,  Director 
Career  Education  Development 

Task  Force 
Code. 600,  Room  612 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


^  ^  En^layer-Based  -Career-Edueat^on  

Appalachia  Educational 

Laboratory,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25325 


Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Materials  Center 
State  Dept.  of  Vocational-Technical 

Education 
1515  West  Sixth  Avenue 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  740 


Comprehensive  Career  Education  M6del 
The  Center  1|or  ^Vocational  and 

Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


Mountain-Plains  Education  and  Economic 
•     ,      .        '     ,        V  Development  Program,  Inq, 

i         ^  ^  ^  ^         ,   ^  ^1     p.^.te©)^3078.  r-'^  ,  ^      %  V 

Glasgow  AFB;«  Montana  59231 


EXERCISE  FOUR^-CAREER  EDUCATION  MODELS 

List  the  four  models  for  career  education, 
a. 


d. 

Beside  each  description,  name  the  correct  model: 

a.  Counseling  outreach  program: 

b.  A  consortium  of  employers: 

c.  K  through  12  system: 

d.  Total  family  involvement:  ' 

a  written  paragraph  or  \n  a  group,  discuss  the  changes' in  counselor  programs 
J^you  see  as  a  result  of  implementing  career  education  with  each  of  these  models. 
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B£ST  COPY  WWIWIE 

ANSWER  SHEET  NUMBER  FOUR 

1.  a.  ^^ch^ol^fiased  Modd 

b.  Home-Based  Model 

c.  Residential-Based  Model  .       '  - 

.  L-_  d,.,..  ExperienjcerJBased; Model  .  ^  _ 

2.  a.  Home-Based  Model 

b.  Experience-Based  Model 

c.  School-Based  Model 

d.  Residential-Based  Model' 

3.  Your  answers  are  great!  If  you  are  disgussing  with  groups,  exchange  ideas  among 
groups.  '  ^ 


You  are  now  ready  to^learn  all  about  the  School-based  model! 


ENDNOTES: 


Goldhammer,  Keith  and  Robert  E.  Taylor.  Career  Edbcation:  Perspective  and. 
^rom/se  Columbus  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill, Publishing  Company,  A  Bell  and 
Howell  Company,  1972,  p.  10.  '  •  " 

Budke,  Wesley  E.,  Glen  E.  Bettis,  and  Gary  F.  Beasley.  Career  Education  Practice. 
Q^^;^^^'^-  .ER'C,  Clearinghouse  or^  Vocational  and  Tec^nicai  Education, 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE 

'  THE  SCHOOL-BASED  MODEL   «U  f 

UNIT  IV 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  FOUR: 

The  participant  will  be  able  to  match  the  eight  basic  elements  of  career  education, 
as  identified  by  the  Ohio  Center,  with  their  expected  outcomes,  to  identify  the  stages 
of  career  eduQ^tion  for  ^ach  level  of  education^  ^nd^to  select  from  a  list  the  fifteen 
occupational  clusters  ildenttfied  by  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education. 


THE  SCHOOL-BASED  MODEL 


The  object  of  this  tnodel  is  to  develop  and  test  a  system  of  career 'education^  K 
through  12,  which  will  help  students,  develop: 

An  awareness  of  career  options. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


A^s^lf  concept  Jn  keeping  with  a  work-orjented  society  which  includes 
positive  attitudes  about  work,  school,  and  society  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
resulting  from  successful'  experiences  in  these  areas. 

Se<f-respect,  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  other  personal  characteristics. 

An  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  school  and  the  world  of  workc% 

Skills  to  enter  employment  1113  selected-occupational  area  and/or  to  go 
on  for  further  education. 


Many  different  illustrations  exist  for  th^ career  education  concept.  Figure  1  (below) 
is  one  illustration  which  fits  most  of  the  basic  conditions. 


FIGURE -1 


Elementary 
'Schools 


THE  CAREER  EDUCATION  C(3NCgPT 

Adult  Proyams  and  Contmuing  Education 

'     .  2  Year  Colleges  Gra^te  and 
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Career  Exploration 


/ 


Beginning  Speeiatizatroh 


Advanced  Career  Spectalizatlqn 


In-Service  Trtirning  and  Retraining  for  Careers 
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BEST  COPX  AVAPBLE 


This  model  was  devaloped  by  the  Sancj  Springs  Pilot  program  a;  a  model  for  career 
education  in  Ojclahoma.  -  • 


FIGURE  2 


CAREER^DUCATION  MODEL 


Aduit 
and 
Connnumg' 


ERIC 
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.We  will  emphasi2e  the  following /four  stages  of  career  education  which  are  sfmilar 


to  those  illustrated  in  figures  1  and  2. 


I: 


3. 


'4. 


Career  awareness 


Career  exploration 

Prevocational  - 
Specialization 


Grade  ^ 
Level  '-^ 

K-fi  ! 


, .  7  and  8 


9*  and  10 


Major  Concepts 


^  Attitudes  toward  the  World  - 
^  of  -work 

Awareness  of  the  world  of 
wqrfc'  through  exposure 
to  jobs  in  the  fifteen 
job  clusters 

Explorijifin  of  three  or  four 
job  clusters  through  -exploratory 
courses 

Indepth  exploration  of 
one  or  two  job  clusters 


11  and  12      In  one  of  three  areas: 
Pretechnical,  ^ 
Vocatfonal; 
Collfege  Prep 


Note:  You  will  ^t  ix\  explanation  of  job  clusterst  soon! 


^Ohe  caution  to  any  "model"  of  career  education  is  that  the  divisions' between  the  " 
various  stages  are  generally  shown  to  be  distinct.jand  rigid.  If  schools  are  to  be  respbndent  , 
to  indi\>idual  differences  and  needs,  we  must  avoid  the  trap  of  such*  arbitrary  .-rigid  divisions.  ' 

^For  example,  career  awareness  vyi(|'have;4ts  greatest  emphasis  at 'the  elementary  levisi,  but 

^for  most  people  will  "^pontinue  throughout  life.  ,  . 

Let's  took  at  some  of  the  basic ^^ten*;ts  of  the  school-based  mcyter.as  establisheci  by 
the  Ohip  Center:  ,    ,        ^   •    \  .  ' 

1.  Career  education  involves  all  Students  regardless  of  their  post  secondary 
plans    •  .  . 

2.  It  is  to/bfe  infusSd  Jnto  the  regular' curriculum,  not  another  course  to  be 
"added  to"  the  curriculum.  .  • 

/onSTprovide 

'      "  for  placement  follow-through,  including  reeduc&tijon  if  desired.  (This  is  quite 

a  challenge  for  the  guidance  depailment!) 


ide^ 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 


'  .  The  staff  at  Ohio  State's  Center  for  Vocat|onal-Technical  Education  has  identified 
eight  elements  as  basic  to  career  education.  The  foMowing, chart  preservts  these  elements 
along  with  their  expected  outcomes.  See  if  you  can  match  the  basic  elennentto  its  expectpd 


ou:b:Qnie. 


Doh't  worry  if  you  can't  match  themL  .Be^  bi^£j^4be^^ 
Th&*  explana'tion  wil|_fpllow.:?-     ^  "  .     •    ^  • 


\ 


.C^reer^idUcation  Elements 


piement  Outcomes 


1.  Career  awareness-Knowled^e 
of,  the  total  spectrum  of 
careers 


Employment  skills-- 
Coiiipetence  in  performance 
of  job-related  tasks} 


2.  Self-awareness-Knowledge 

of  the  component?  that  make 
^    up  ielf 

3.  Appreciations,  attitudes, 
life  roles- Feeling  toward 

.ietf  and  other?  in  respect 
to  society 


Decision-making  skills- 


*  The  ability  to  apply 
^information  to  rational 
processes  to  reach 
decisions 


Economic  awareness-- 
Perception  of  processes  in 
production,  distribution, 
and  consumption^ 

_6.  Beginning  corhpeteocy^Skill 
'  awareness-:SkillS"Ways  in  which 
man  extends  his  behaviors 

_;7.  Employabllity  skills-Social  ^ 
and  CQmmunicatioh  skills 
(Ability- to  get  along  with  ^ 
people)^  * 


8.  Educational  avyareness- 
Perception\of  relationship 
between  education  and  life 
rQie^s 


Career  decisions- 
Career  direction 
setting.  A  plan  for 
career  development 

V 

Career  identity- 
Selection  of  a  role  or 
roles  within  the  world 
of  work 

Career  placement- 
Ability  to  locate, 
obtaih,  and  hold  a  job 


^  €.  \  Edu^tional  4dw^tUy^ 
Ability  to  select 
educational  paths  to 
fulfill  career  plans 
1 

f.  Self-identity- 

Knowledge  of  self 


SelHbcial  fulfillment-  - 
Actual  and  satisfying 
work  role 

Economic  understanding- 
Ability  to  solve  personal 
and  social  problems 
in  an  economic 
environment 
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Answers: 

i . 

c  ^ 

t 

o. 

g 

A 

C  • 

P. 

h  ' 

6. 

a 

7.  '  . 

d 

.  8. 

e 

.These  are  Ohio  State's  answers.  Look  back  over  them  and  see  if  you  agree  with  their 
'interpretation.  The  following  descriptions  give  the /ationale  for  Ohio  State's  definitions. 
If  you  had  difficulty  with  any  of  these  or  disagree  with  their'  answers,  read  that  section 
on  the  following  pages  to  understand  their  rationale.  '  ^  I  -  . 

*  <i  -  . 

Got  them  all  right?  Good  I  Go  to  page  forty-one. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EIGHT  MATRIX  ELEMENTS 


Self-Awareney  .     .  ' 

The  child  entering  school  has  some  knowledge  and  attitudes  tovvafd  himself; 
what  kind  of  a  person  he  is  ar^d  what  he  hopes  to  become^  This  can  be  titled  ^ 
"self-awarenessr  Through-  career  education  and  his  home  and  community 
experiences,  the  student  will  become  involved  m  a  planjied,  sequential  process 
of  self-assessment  and  self-evaluation  which  results  in  self-identity.  As  he  realizes 
who  he  is  and  what  he  is  like,  he  will  develop  a  reasonably  consistent  internalized 
value  system.  > 

Educational  Awareness  * 

The  entering  student  has  some  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  education 
and  trainrng,  whether  formal  or  'experience-based,  and  the  life  roles  assumed 
by  hisnself-  and  others.  From  this  basic  educati9nal  awareness  the  student  v\(ill 
continue  to  develop  and  refine-  b  thorough  understanding  of  the  part  education 
and  training  plays  iR  relation  to  the  "real"  and  "now"  world  and  the  changing 
'world  in  which  he  will  assume  a  more  complete  productive  participation.  He 
.^f^\\\  also  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  specific  education  and  training  for 
specific^  career  roles.  This  leads  to  educational .  identity.  Educational  identity 
comkiines  an  understanding  of  iJe  relationship  between  education  and  training 
and  li?!^roles,.the  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  participant  in  education  and'training, 
his  liearning  style,  pace,  capabilities,  and  capacities,  and  the  abilitv^^to  select  and 
evaluate  educational  avenues  for  the  development  of  his  career  plans. 

Career  Awareness 

The  child  entering  school  possesses  some  knowledge  about  attitudes  toward  and 
interests  in  some  careers.  He  knows  something  about  career  performances, 
,  associated -l^e-styles,  rewards,  leisure  time,  wofking  conditions,  and\the  education 
and  traiiiillg?  fequTnements^^pd^^  by^gbTlfeTpefsoriS^  in  sortTe  fcareers.  That 
knowledge  of  careers  can  be  referred  to  as  career  awareness. 

Through  career  education,  plus  home  and  community  life,  the  student  should 
be  helped  to  understand  the  broad  range  of  careers  which  are  available  as  they 
serve  him,  the  Community,  or  society-^t-large.  He  should  also  beaideid  in  learning 
jwhat  is  involved  In  the  developrpent,  growth,  behavior,  training,  and  rewards 
of  persons  engaged  in  specific  occupations.  From  .this  broad  understanding- of 
careers,  the  student  should  experience  active  career  explorat?si(i/ind  preparatfon 
which  leads  ^o  career- identity.  Career  identity  is  defined  as  tHe  individual's 
selection  of  an  .appropriate  role  or  roles  within  the  wdfid  of  work.  ^ 

^   Economic  Awareness 

The  child  has  observed  and  participated  In  .the  economic  system  to  some  exient 
prior  to  school  entry.  Building  on  >thii.  base  of  economic -awareness,  we  wish 
to  as^st  the  student  s  through  exploration  of  thet  ficonxjmic  system^oth  as  it 
relates  to  career*  development  and  the  community  and  society-at-large.  Econt^nwc 
'  understandings  -are  ^defined  as  those  conceptual  elements*  and  networks  whi* 
make  it  possible  fbr  the  child  or  adult  to  "read"  the  economic  environnrwnt 
and  solve  personal  and  social  economic  problems. 


Decision-Making  Skills 


come'Tol".l'nt 'if^''  "nderstanding-of  the  decision-making  skills  aftd  has 
come  to  accept  tffe  responsibility  for  the  outcomes  of  his  decisions. 

"  Im^  '^ai'eer  decisions  made  during  his  involvement  in  the  Comprehensive  Career' 
Education  Program  will  move  from  very  tentative  and  flexibT  caree  deS^^^^^^^^ 
to  decisions  which -are  increasingly  irreversible  or  reversib^only  at  s6meTos^^ 
_  of  time,  effort,  or  money.  He  should  reach  a  decision  which  rep  esents  a  caree 

defined  a  r^Jpp    h-  '  ^'"^         '°  e>^t.  Career  decisions  are 

defined  .as  a  careers  direction  setting,  the  product  of  a  rational  process  a  olan 
for  immediate,  intermediate,  and  long-term  career  develo'pment  - 

Beginning  Competency  -  Skill  Awareness* 

The  entering  child  is  aware  that  some  skills  are  required  fo^  enaaqina  in'' 

•  ^  tiring''  "^^r  ^'^^inning  skill  competene    hH  ablerto 

participate  in  some  tool  and  process  applications.  «  aoie^TO 

Tool  skills  are  defined  very  broadly  to  include  all  of  the  wavs' in  whirh  m»n 
extends  his  behaviors.  He  extends  Ns  ideas  by  means  such  a^l  ng^^a^^e^^^^^^^^ 
drawings,  drafts,  and  performance.  He  extends 'his  ideas  over  imf^and  soace 
by  the  use  of  written  communication,  telephone,  paintings  phSranhv  id 
telescopes,  and  his  physical^ability  by  harnessing'energy  and  The  ui  or  ;ods  ' 

ManNngages  in  prodess  applications  by  creating  or  imitating  individual  oroMn 

s"yS"wi  ro^o":?^^^^  "'^/-""^  pro  ra'm  an'd  ft  lppor? 

systems  will  provide  opportunities  for  the  student  to  oarticinate  in  tnni^nH' 

process  application  in  drder  to  provide  for  employmem  skN^  nn'°°'  tMs 

?H^n  '"'"-"^'^^^  elements  of'career  education         a  c'a^eJ 

Identity,  self-identity,  and  economic  understanding.  •  ^ 

EmpioyabiHtyTskilTs         "       *  .         •  - 

Employability  skills  are  those  elements  of  caree?  education  which  have  to  do 
with  searchmg,  locating,  and  obtaining  career  placement  both  on  1  fn'L?.^° 
an  advanced  basis.  Employability  skltis  als^  deal  wir  developing  qroun 
participation  ^nd  other  social  relation  barenesses  and  skills  ^  ^ 

Atjiftides  and  Appreciations 

a^^lnttlT'oi^'thr'' -  was  included  as'a  means  of  focusrng"  ' 
eSbn   !nH    t  .*=°'^P°"«"t  °f  career  education.  Through '  caree? 

fnVlrn  I  ^^  1  supportina  systems,  .the  individual  should  develop  an 
internalized  value  system  which  includes  an  estimation  of  h^s  own  career  role 

olrd  hi? ''TI^'  "^'^^^^  appreciations  and  posT^ve  SUS 

tractive  anTitiS*'  °'  ^"'i^^V  should  leld 

1or  j2  h  <^?f  f.  ir       ^  Participation  as  a  productive  citizen  and  thur/provide 

rtStte  Lli  i  T'"  Self-social  fulfillment  is'defined 

^the  internalization  of  a  value  system  which  motivates  the  student  toward 
becoming  a  self-actualized,  self-fulfilling  member  of  the  world  of  worJ:  with- 


^appreciation^  for  his  own  role  and  the  role  of  others. 

Now  look  back  to  the  career  elements,  exercise,  page  37,  and  see  if  you 
understand  Ohid  States,  interpretation.  You  don't  have^to  agree  with  it.'- 

Now  for  the  promised  explanation  of  job  clusters!  *  ' 


-   THE  CLUSTER  CONCEPT  --^ 

The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  identifies  approximately  25,000  jobs.  In  order 
to  group  these  25,000  jobs  into  manageable  cluster,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  hlas 
identified  fifteen  job  or  occupa'tional  clusters  which  are:  .  . 


Communication 


8ESI  arf  AvMLABtr : 

l'l'lf!^°l°"-^'!i°"' "^'^'""^  '°9'"'  group  9f  selected  occupations  which 
a  e  elated  because  they  include  Similar  teachable  skill  and  knowledge  requirements  Eve^v 
cluster  w.ll  include  jobs  which  require  a  range  of  education  levels  alUhe  way  fror^  minimal 
education  to  the  top  professional  levels,  from  basic  trade  skills  to  a  doctoral  deg^ 

.The  theory  behind '  the  pluster  concept  is  that  most  of  the  approximately  25  000 
occupat.onaKt.tles  can  be-  grouped  into  a  -  few  cluster  areas  accLrg  o  simTar 
character.st,cs  and  purposes.  For  example,  the  construction  cluster  might  include  a  sTudy 
^nSL  °  r'"^.  occupat.ons:  architect,  draftsr^n,  contractor,  foreman,  soil  tester,  laborer  - 

and  many  other°'^  "^P^"^^^'  P^'"^^^' 

Oppupational  duster  learning  might  include  on-site  observations,  hands  on  experiences 
rple  play.ng,  s.mulat.on  and  other  appropriate  activities.  It  Can  provide  a  more  systematic 
approach  to  study.ng  careers.  Clusters  to  receive  curricuiar  attention  by  school  disTr  c  s 
fbay  vary  somewhat  because  of  community  priorities.  a;sir.cts 

f 

^!'l[rZ\T','^°''  T''/''''  '^'^y  '°  ^"  ^'^tual  school  program 

of  career  educat.on  and  the  counselor's  role  in  it.  - 


EXERCISE  FIVE--THE  SCIhOOL-BASED  MODEL 


ERIC 


PART  I 


In  front  of  each  of  the  following  career  education  ?tages^  indicate  the  level  of*education 

*  that  would  be  most  appropriate.  Use  an  E  for  the  elementary;  a  J  for  grades  7  and  8, 
an      for  grades  9  and  10,  and  an  S  for  grades  11  and  12' 

 ^1.  Career  exploration 

 2.  Specialization 

 3.  Prevocational 

 4.  Career  awareness 

PART  II  •  ^ 

From  the  followmg  list,,  place  an  "X"  in  front  of  those  titles  which  have  been  identified 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ebucatfdn  as  one  of  the  fifteen  job  clusters:   ^  \ 

 Business  and  Office  Occupations  \ 

 Marketing  and  Distribution  Occwpations^  •  V 

 Communication  and  Media  Occupations 

 Home  and  Community  Services  Occupations 

 Construction  Occupations 

 Manufacturing  Occupations  -  '  j 

 Agribusiness  and  Natural  Resources* Occupations 

 ;€ducational.  Occupations         /  ,  \ 

y   Marine  Science  Occupations      ^  -     *  ,  . 

Environmental'  Control  Occupations  '  • 

\,        J_  f^ublic  Service  Occupations  ^   '       ,      '  .  ' 

*'  Health  Occupations  .*    '  ?  ^  .  ' 

Government  Occupations^  \  ,     •     „         .       '  •    ;  *^ 

 Hospitality  and  Recreation^  Occupations  -  -  .  '    *  " 

 [^Personal  Services  Occupations^  ■  *  / 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  OcQupations 

•  — ~-. — '  *  ^  ^  ^ 

*   Consumer  and  Hom^aking  , Occupations 

■  ,  ■■  *  ^  *  '  *    ^  '  ■ 

Transportation  Occupations'     -     ^  \ 


\ 


ANSWER -SHtET  NUMBER  "FfVE    .  -  . 
PART  I  .  •  . 

T/The  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  three  or"  four  job  dusters  at''  ' 
 seventh  and  eighth  gratie  level."  -  r  -  -  f-^  ^  ' 

_S_  2.  By  eleventh  and  .twelfth  grades,  the  student  should  be  ready  to  specialize  one 
of  three  ways:  Pretechnical  courses,  vocational  courses,  or  college  preparatory. 

_M_  3.  At  ninth  and  tenth  grade  levels,  the  student  can  enter  into  more  indepth 
exploration  of  one  or  two  job  clusters.^ 

_E_  4.  At  the  elenientary  level  nnajor  concepts^lo  stress  are  work  attitudes  and  an 


awareness  of  the  world  of  work, 

PART  II  -} 

X      Business  and  Office  Occupations  - 

X     Marketing  and  Distribution  Occupations 
*      X     Communications  and  Media  Occupations 
  Home  and  Community  Sen/ices  Occupations 

X     Construction  Occupations 

X     Manufacturing  Occupations 

X  Agribusiness  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations 
  Educational  Occupations 

X  Marine  Science  Occupations 

^JL  E'nvironmental  Control  Occupations 
*  ^ 

X  Public  Service  Occupation^ 

X  Health  Occu^j^ions 

 i  Government  Occupatfons 

 X  _  Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupations 

X  Personal  Services  Occupations 

 ^  Pine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations 

 X_  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 

X  Transportation  Occupations 


44  > 


BEST  m  AVAILABU 

ROLE  OF  THE  COUNSELOR  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 

'UNIT  V 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  FIVE: 

The  participant  will  be  able  to  select  <he  statements  which  are  true  ab6ut  the  major 
concepts  of  the  school-based  model  and  .to  list  four  activities  which  could  be^  performed 
at  his  level  of  counseling  to  support  career  education  activities.  % 


ROLE  OF  THE  COUNSELOR  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 


The  guidance  component  permeates  the  entire  spectrum  of  career  education  and  is 
crucial  to  its  success.  If  the  -school  has  no  counselor,  then  someone  must  be  designated 
to  fulfill  these  functions  if  career  education  is  to  be  successful. 

Central  to  the  career  education  concept  is  recognition  that  success  in  working  life 
involves  good  mental  and  physical  health,  human  relations  skills,  a  commitment  to  honest 
work  as  the  source  of  income,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  the  discipline  of  the  work 
place  and  to  be  motivated  toward  achievement  in  the  work  setting.  All  of  these  things 
have  long  been  goals  of  guidance.  The  func'  ons  of  guidance  in  career  education  would 
include: 


1)  . 

-   Coordination  of  activities.  ' 

2) 

Providing^leadership  for  career  education.  ^ 

3) 

Group  and  individual  conferences. 

4) 

Coordination  of  a  career  information  system. 

• 

• 

5) 

Coordination  o/  the  testing  program. 

6) 

A  placenftent  function® 

,  This  IS  not  to  suggest  that  or^p  person  can  do  all  of  this,  but  that  all  <5f  these  functions 
fBust  be  met  and  could  fall  into  the  realm  of- the  guidance  department.  If  a  school  has 
a  person  designated  as  career  education  facilitator,  this  person  would" rightly  assume  part 
of. these  duties.  In  some  instances,  the  principal  will  assume  most  of  the  leadership  function. 
However,  the  counseling  staff  should  be.,qualified  to  assume  any  of  these  .functVon.s  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  °        '*•.•'•  " 


BESj  COW  m\m 


Activities:  This  section  will  identify  the  major  concepts  to  stress  at  each*  grade  level  and 
the  ^specifics  of  how  counselors  can' support  career  education  at  all  levels. 


.GRADES  K  THRbUGH  6-  CAREEFl  AWARENESS 

#  '  At  the  elememary  level,  the  two  major  concepts  tcT  stress  are  attitude  development 
and  awareness  of  ffie  worW'of  work. -Developing  posWve  attitudes  toward  the  world  of 
•work  is.  a  J^Velopmentgi  process  which  should  begin  with  self-awareness  and  gradually 
^xnove^ta  help  each  pupil  formulate  career. thoughts  sd  hfewifl  develop  3  positive  attitude' 
iDvtfard  •becof^ing  an  effective  worker  in,  a  career  oriented  society.  The -child  must  ^irst 
develop  t  positive^%ttitude  toward  himself  as  a  person  and  ajworthwhile  worker  before 
he  ca^  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  work  or  other  workers.  , 

.        ^  '  -  .    ;      ^  / .  ' 

'  Awareness  of  the  occupations  .included  in  tne  fifteen  odcupational  clusters  exposes 
indiVtdi^ls  to  ^a, diversity  of  work  values -so  they  will  know  and  undefcjfend  those  that 
exist.)To  familiarize  children  vyith  work  is  similar  to  learning  any  sublet  matter.  One 
must  '^gin  j/vith  the  k^own  and  move  to  Xhj  unknown-a  child  must  begin  with  family 


workers  and/or  significant  persons  in  his  life,  then  advance  to  the  corrmiunity,  national 
and  international  workers.  Career  awareness  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculum 
integrated  into  the  major  subject  areas  to  help  students  become  aware  of  occupations 
that  lead  from  the  subject  areas. 

How  would  an  elementary  teacher  go  about  implementing  this  philosophy? 

Basically,  it  would  Involve  a  restructuring  of  some  present  activities.  Field  trips  would 
focus  upon  the  worker  rather  than  the  product  an'd  would  be  planned  to  expose  the 
student  to  a  variety  of  workers  at  various  levels  of  expertise. 

Resource  people  would  be  brought  into  the  classroom  to  discuss  their  work  their 
accompanying  life-style,  and  their  feelings  about  the  work.  Subject  matter  skills,  such  as 
reading  and  math,  would  be  structured  to  include  the  basic  career  education  elements. 
For  example,  a  reading  lesson  could  focus  upon  a  specific  worker  including  the  work 
setting,  the  worker  s  feelings  and  attitudes,  and  his  life-style.  A  math  unit  could  be 
structured  around  the  math  skills  needed  by  a  carpenter;  a^  groceryman,  or  some  other 
worker  with  whom  the  student  could  identify. 

Role  playing,  simulation,  and  "hands  o'n"  activities  would  be  planned  to  provide  more 
concrete  learning  experiences. 

Basic  decision-making  and  problem-solving  skills  would  be  introduced  and  practiced. 

Activities -which  the  elementary  school  counselor  couTd  perform  to  facilitate  attitude 
devetopment  and  career  awareness  include: 


1. 


Help  to  organize  an  advisory  committee  for  career  activities.  This  committee 
should  be  composed  of  classroom  teachers-administrators,  and  community 
"civic  and  business  leaders. 

Assist  teachers  with  field  trjps  related  to  occupational  units.  The  counselor 
can  be  of  assistance  by  helping  to  cQordinate  th%  trip;  suggesting  places 
ta  go,  and  going  along  to  help  -focus  emphasis  of  the  trip  upon  career 
^    concepts.  Students  should  be  guided  to  seek  Information  about  types  of 
workers,  workirtg  conditions,  training  of  workers,  and  duties  of  workers 
encountered  dn  the  field  trip.  In  other  words,  the  field  trip  shouici  emphasize 
the  worker . rather  than  the  product.  The  counseling  staff  could  maintain 
a  file  of  local  companies  wjlling  to  accomodate  fi^ld  trips  with  evaluations 
of  the  field  trip  as  groups  return*  and  pertinent  information  about  the 
company  to  help  the  teacher  prepare  the  students  for  the  visits  After  an 
^  initial  survey  of  the  community,  this  file  should  not  take  much  time  to 
"  maintaW  dhd  cduia  Be""  a"  valuable  smvice  to  teachers.  (See  rsamfile  fojrrn 
at  end  of  this;unit  wHich  could  be  sent  .to  local  businesses  as  an  initial^ 
survey.)  .  •  ^  *  \> 

Maintain  affile  of  guejt .speakers  who  are  willing  to  speak  to  students  about"' 
,  their  jobs.  A  survey  of  parents  who  h^ye  students  in  your  school  Is  an 
excellent  way  to  begin  a  guest  speaker  fHe:  (See  sample  letter  at  end 'of 
this  unit.)  A  survey  of  faculty  expertise  caa  also  be  helpfaL  M^ny.. teachers 
have  held  other  full  time  or  part-time  .jobs  and  can  share  these  experiences. 
Assist,  teachers  in  teaching  interviewing  skills  to  students  prior  to  vrsits  by 
resource  people.  (See  sample  list  of  interview  questions  at  end  of  unit.)' 


1  -  _  ^  


4:       Co-direct    role   playing   situations   and,  puppet,  activities  .related  to 
interdependericy  of  jobs/ individual  differences,  the  purpose  of  work  and 
•  *      .  job  interviews. 

5/  Assist  and  encourage  teachers  to  conduct  open  discussion  groups,  such  as 
^       ^lass  meetings;  to  deal  With  problem-solving  and  decision-making.  (Relate 

to  problems  which  might  need  solving, and/or  decisions  to  be  made  by  a 

garbage  collector,  mailman,  grocer,  etc.) 

6.  Assist  teachers  in  securing. visual  aids  related  to  occupational  education. 
This  woufd  include  films,  .fi^mstrips,  transparencies,  movies, '  sfmulation 
games,  comic  books,  reader  printer,  VIEW  material,  and  career  kits. 

7.  Assist  teac?iers  to  develop  methods  for  keeping  parents  informed  bf  career 
activities  at  school,  so  parents  can  carry  out  the  emphasis  at  home. 

Example:        The  student  is  aligned  housekeeping  chores  at  schooVThe 
parent   should   be   encouraged   to   assigrf  the  student 
^  responsibility  for  similar  chores  at  home, 

8.  A  Lead  faculty  discussion  groups  on  how  occupational  material  and  ideas 

*might  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum.  ^  *  - 

9.  .  Facilitate  staff  meetings  and/or  grade  level  meetings  to  coordinate  activfties 

between  rooms  and  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  ideas.        .  , 

10.  Arrange  and/or  conduct  in-service  training  for  teachers  on  career  education 
concepts  and  to  help  fafniliarize  neachers  with  the.  tools  and  techniques 

for  "bands' on"  activities.  •  ,  ,  r 

11.  Assist  teachers  in^  setting  up  "hgrfds  on'  activities  within  the  classroom. 
t    This  could  jnclude  helping  teachers  formulate  idea^  for  hands  on  activities, 

t)btaining  materials,  learning  how  to  use  the  tools  andA^r. equipment,  and 
•  arranging ;^or  student  consultants  to  help.  ' 

^     \              Exampfe:  Use  of  play  telephone  to  simulate.telephone  operator;  setting 

^   *  ^  up  a  ct^fnpany  and  related  workirigpelements  in  the  cfassroom 

.     ^  •  airhed  at  having  students  do  most  of  the  planning,  material 

^1             '  ^  ^l^i'^'i^Se  J^gso^I?^  9^^^.?'''A9'        content  input. 


12.  ,    Take  the  leaff' m  every  way  possible  to  encourage  studerlt  jparticipatioh  tn 

the  decision-^aking  .process  at  students'  level  of.  sophistication.  ^ 

Example:  ^  '  Qnening  exercises  vtifithin  the  room,  rotating  assignments  of, 
\ab  for  the  day  or  the  week,  policy  related  to  playgrounds,' 
<  .  .        '  etc.  '  . 

13.  .  Admioister^careeV- pretest,  and  post  test  to  evaluate  Success  of  programs  and 

areas  which  need  to'  be  strengthened.        *  ' 

14.  Publrcize- career  ayvareness  activities  of  the  school  through  articles  and 
"  photographs  in  local  newspapers -and  through  |Deechesio  school- professional 
/meetings,  PTA  groups, ;ancj  civic  groQps.  ;  -;<<!t^ 


*       ■        ^  za: 


ERIC  - 
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GfTADES  7  THROUGH  10--EXPLORAT10N 


In  addition  to  continuing  attitude  development  anci  awareness  of  career  opportunities 
exploratory  activities  would  be  appropriate  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels  Students 
would  be  given  the  opportumty  V  explore  a  wide  variety  of  career  clusters  through  "hands 
on  types  of  activities,  fjA  trips,  work  observations,  role  playing,  and  simulation'  Six 
to  nin^^yveek  exploratory«rses  in  each  of  the  job  clusters  could  be  provided  through 
industrial  arts,  home  ecqnMe,  and  some  of  the  other  subject  areas  so  that  each  student 
would  have  the  opportunit^explore  several  of  the  job  clusters  at  this  level.  The  students 
would  be  exposed  to  basic  concepts  needed  for  success  in  the  career  clusters.  This  would 
help  the  students  to  understand  themselves  in  relation  to  educational  and  occupational 
alternatives,  incljuding  the  occupational  outlook  available  to  them. 

•  • 

Every  teacher  in  every  classroom  shoqld  be  emphasizing  the  contribution  that  subiect 
matter  can  make  to  a  successful  career^ 
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Students  who  are  potential  junior  high  Sijhool  dropouts  can  be  identified  and 
encouraged  to  develop  job-entry-level  competency  in  at  least  one  specific  occupational 
cluster.  ^  . 

Career  guidance  activities  should  be  strengthened  to  assist  the  school  staff  in  planning 
caree'r  rfelated  activities  and  to  help  individual  students  attain  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  for  career  decision-making.  The  stiidenf  should  be  provided  with  activities  to 
help  him  know  himself  and  begin  to  assess  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  relation 
to  various  careers.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  assisting  each  student  in  planning  a,,high  ■ 
school  program  which  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  him. 

In  grades  9  and  10,  students  are  givea  the  opportunity  for  in-depth  exploration  and 
training  in  one  cluster' leading  to  entry  level  employment  in  one  occupational  area  and 
providing  a  foundation  for  further  progress,  leaving  open  the  option  to  move  between 
clusters  if  desired.  >.  » 

At  these  levels,  the  counselor  could  perform  the  following  activities  to  support  the 
'  career  exploration  philosophy: 

1 .  Help  to' organize  an  advisory  committee  for  career  .activities.  This  committee 
should  be  composed  of  classroom  teachers,  administrators,  PTA 
representatives,  and  community  civic  and  business  leaders.  An  advisory 
committee  is  extremely  helpful  in  getting  business  cooperation  for  field 
trips  and  guest  speakers. 

2.  ^  _  Assist  teachers  with  field  trips  related  to  occupational  units.  jSee  item  two  ^ 
for  elementary  counselors.)  This  field  Vip  would  be  similar  to  those  in 

'   '  the  elementary  grades  but  would  hfe  most  advantageous  if  the  student  could 
be  assigned  some  time  to  spend  with  an  individual  worker  on  the  job. 

For  group  trips,  students  .could  be  assigned -specific  things  :to^ look Jop/'on^ 
the;tr'rp  and  then  exchange  information  arid  discuss  implicdtTW&..yid}fi<^^ 
retcjrn  to  the  xiassroonn. 

Example:        One  group  of  students  could  report  on  dress  styles  or  dress 
V  codes  in  the  JDusiness  or  factory  visited.  Another  group  could 

report  on  general  working  conditions  and  atmosphere  (noise/^ 
;  '       level,' wtiether  crowded,  clean  or. dirty,  safety  conditions,'! 

etc.)  Another  group  might  iq^rview  a  few  w(^kers,  report^ 
on  attitudes,  like^  and  dislikes,  etc. 

(See  sample  form  at  the  end  of  this  itnit  for  conducting  a  surv^  of  local  , 
businesses  and  industries.)- 

3  Coordinate  speaker  visitations  to  the  school.  (See  item  three  ton  elementary 
counselors  for  suggestions  on  setting  up  a  guest  speaker  ffle:)  Speakers 
should  be  encouraged  to  relate  to  "human"  aspects  of  their  job  -vyo^l-k  hours, 
pay-  their  feelings  about  the  job,  and  personal  qualities  needed' fqjr  the  job 
as  well  as  educationaf  requirements,  skilj$  needed,  physical  requirements,  ^ 
etc.  The  counselor  shoulcj  encourage  student  ihvolvement  in  each  activity.^ 

Examples        Have' students  write  JetteriS,'  make  phone  calls,  meet  4he 
-  7        person  at' main  entrance,  etc^  *  r 


Collect  career  rejated  materials  across  disciplines  or  set  up  a  system  to'obtain 
materials  relating  to 'the  disciplines  and  encourage  teachers  to  use  them 
by  suggesting  ways  of  integrating  them  into  their  curriculum. 

Coordinate  the  exploration  of  occupational  clusters  by  attending  curriculum 
meetings  to  insure  each  student  gets  some  exposure  to  all  clusters  through 
academic  related  curriculum  and  be  a  spokesman  for  setting  ugexploratory 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  your  school  population.  Ideally 
a  student  would  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  several  career  clusters 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  through  exploratory  courses  which  would 
be  nine  weeks  or  one  semester  in  length.  From  these  exploratory  courses, 
it  is  just  as  important  for  a  student  to  decide  that  he  does  not  like  a 
particular  career  cluster  as  it  is  to  decide  that  he  does  like  one.  \q  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades,  the  student  should  be  rea^iy  -for  a  full  year 
exploration  of  one  or  two  career  clusters. 

Coordinate  an  information  system  (gathering,  updating,  and  dissemination) 
related  to  career  clusters  in  terms  of  descriptions,  supply  and  demand, 
interests,  and  training  and  education  requirements.  Many  schools  are  finding 
it  is  very  functional  to  establish  a  "careeV  corner"  in  the  library.  The 
counseling  staff  can  work.with  the  librarian  to  gather  and  update  materials 
for  this  corner.  Current  career  books,  pamphlets,  and  r^dja  such  as 
individual  sound  filmstrips  can  be  gathered  and  attractively  displayed  in 
one  quiet  corner  which  would  be  designed  to  encourage  student  browsing. 
It  is  extremely  helpful,  but  not  essential,  to  have  a  paraprofessional  or  adult 
^olunteer  worker  assigned  to  this  area.  Students  who  need*  further 
information  or  clarification  could  then  be  referred  to  the  counseling  staff. 

Coordinate  a  program  afmed  at  utilizing  "hands  on"  experiences  1n  ways 
for  greatest  exposure  to  the  student  population. 

Example:        Students  could  develop  movie  film  of  work  activities  in  the  ^ 

^         community.  Have  student  discussions  in  various  classes  and 
^  ^      vtake  film  to  an  elementary  school  to  talk  about  what  they 

r  di^d,    .  ,  \. 

Provide  in-service  training  for  staff  iri  leading  and  facilitating  open  discussion 
and  problem  solving  groups.  Topics- tq^  deal  with  could  be:  interests, 
irfe-styles,  introduction  to  career  decisions>rd^£ision-mak1ng  related  to  peer 
and  parental  pressures,  and  values  of  work  ahd^tetstrre. 

Get  into  community  businesses,  parent  groups,  >and  service  clubs  to  lay 
ground  work  for  cooperation  and  support  of  career  education. 

Lead  counseling  groups  for  those j^neasy  about;  selfvacceptance,  career  plans,* 
acceptance  of  responsibility,  and"^ interpersonal  relatiorisTTActivities  ihclude: 
open  discussion  or  rote  playing.) 

Coordinate^  orientation  to  career  preparation  programs  at  high  school. 

Corhpile  information  concerioinq  part-time  jobs  available  in  the  community 
and  sell  the  idea  about  the  importance  of  gaining^such  experience.  Support 


^  the  idea  of  making  positions  or  work  stations  available  to  young  teenagers. 
*tf  the  high  school  has  a  placement  officer,  he  can  be  extremely  helpful 
with  this  job. 


Be  a  spokesman  at  staff  meetings  for  student  involvement  in  the 
decision-making'  process  within  the  school.  See  that</student  government 
deals  with  worthwhile  areas--i.e.:  assemblies,  speaker  programs,  school 
progranis,  and  rules.  Insure  that  every  student  has  an  opportunity  for  direct 
or  indirect  involvement  in  the  school's  decisions  and  the  associated 
consequences  thereof.  .  .  '  ^ 

Su^st  and  have  media  available  to  complement  classroom  activities.  ^  

Help  plafT^^an^^upervise  a  testing  program  which  will  give  students  ^ 
information  about  themselves  for  career  decision-making.  Conduct  group 
and/or  individual  conferences  with  students  regarding  test  results. 

Conduct  or  supervise  research  studies  to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  your  career 
program. 


/ 
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This  is  the  level  of  speeiatization 'for  r^ost  students.  In  these  grades,  the  student 
would  pursue  his  selected  job  area  in  terms  of  the  following  options: 

a.  Vocational'  education-Acquiring  skills' through  vofeational  education  that  vyo'uld 
enaWe  him  to  take  a  job  immediately  upor>' leaving  high  school  -        "  • 

b.  Pretechmcal-Taking  a  combination  of  ^academic  *  an3  on-the-job  course^  frf 
prepar^tFon  for  entering  a  post  secondary  institution  that  wgwld  train  him  as 
a  technician.  •       .     ,  " 

^  ^     ^      *  "     .        .  :.  '\  .  •  ' 

c.  College  prepapation-  Electing  a  similar  conrbination^of^ courses  in  preparation  for 
a  degree  from  a  junior  college  or  a  four-year  college  of  university  and  beyoad, 

.    d.    Any  combination*  of  the  gbove.  f  *  . 


Intensified  guidance  services,  including  a  placement  service,  become  essential,  at  the  • 
senior  high  school*  level.  The  placement  service  wduld  include  the  following  components: 

1.  Placement  in  part-time  jobs 

2.  "    Placement  of  atf  students  exiting/lfom  the  school  in  one  of 'three  ways:  ^ 

a.  A  job         .  ,        .  \     f  ' 

b.  A  junior  college  or  four-^year  college ,  .  . 

*  '       '  '«*•*" 

c.  Post  secondary  vocational  or  technical  training 

t 

3.  Follow-up  of  stuQlents  on  the  job^ 

We  hear  ^  lot  about  accountability  in  education.  As  schoqls  b^omf  responsible  for 
placement  of  exiting  students,  they- truly  become  ^ccounfable.  Under  career  education, 
schools,  would  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  many  students  are  successfujly  placed 
in  one  of-the  three  areas  listed  above/  As  we  all  Rriow  scl>ools  are  presently  eva^luated 
on  the  basis  of  nlw  many  students  go  tp  coltege  with  no  emphasis  on, how  many  student? 
are' successful  there.  .         ■  •  • 

As  schools  become  accountable  for  all  exiting  students,  we  can  fexpect  thcif  more 
sophisticated  follow-up  procedures  will  be  implemented.  Jhis  information  will  be  available 
for  program  reyisiohs  to  meet  the  need?  of  tho^  exiting  students.  \n  other  words,  as 
schools^ accept  responsibility  for  studenis  who  complete  thejr  f^ogramy  we  can  expect 
to  see  'modification  and  improvement  of  school  programs,  /  .  ^ 

*>    *         ,      •  .  ^'  '       J       '  . 

•  '  The  placement  service  will  necessitate  additional  personnel,  bolri^ professional^  and 
pairaprQtefs«ional.  Placement  specjaliste  will  need  to  work  closely  with  prospective 
employers,  Educational  institutions,  and  enr>pbyment  services,  as  well  as  witfrthe*studen:te 
to  be, placed,  Our  iaformation  system  for' student  records  will  need  to  be; improved  if 
placement  specialists  are  to  help'  students  assess  thfeir  own  strengths  and. weaknesses  in 
ordep  to"  rn^ke  wis^c^eer  decisions.  \  '  .  * 

PiaceitienfTin  part-time  jobs  is'  corlsi'dered  an  important jbart'  of  career  edticatibn  for 
many.^^dents.  A  part-time  job  should  give  the.sfuden^  an  opportunity  to  fuither  explore-- 
S  job^cluster/in  which -he  is  interested.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  interested  in  the 
construction  cluster,  a  part-time  job  as^a  carfiente^-'s  helper  would  give  hirin'the  opportunity 
to  explore  that  occupation  in  a  reafJife  ^setting.Jn^  addition  td  being  an  exploratory' 
experience,  a  jJart-time  jot)*can  give  a  stu'dejit  a  fee[ioVo^*s?l^worth  and  provide  experiences^ 
in  humane,  relations  and  work  habits  on  the  jobw  . 

Counselors  could  b^t  -support  career  et^udation  at  this  level  by  pferforniing  the 
following;  •  *  . 


\^       Help  to  organize  an  advJsog^hommitTee 'for  career  activities.- This  committe 
should    be"*  composted  ^.ot   classroom  '-.Wacners,  ^  admin istrators,   PT A 
representatives,'  af\d  comfoOnlrty  civic  ancL  business' leaders.' Rather  than 
having  an  advisory  €oramirtee*fp^6ach*§cl^oi,>it  ma)^  be  advisable  lo  help 
V  s^t  'up  an  adviiory  committee '-for v'.the  erttire  ^school  system  with 
.subcQfnmittees^^to  work  on  yarjous  *^r^as>  Jt'is*es5ential  to  the  success  of 
^        a  high-  schdbl  plac6rpen<t  pr99fflm  to  haye  a  Placement  Committee  or 
'  subcomTnittee  talhglp  plan  ^ancf liiar/y  out  , this  function.  ^  ^. 


■'  ?:  ."Attend  administrative  m^tings,  teacher  staffings.  or  any  school  meeting 

V-  ■                     '  related  to  career  education.  Push  for  mnrp  st.i^Pnt  rocpr^ncihiiity 

V  involvement  in  the  decision-making  process  .of  the  school",  assist' co-op  work 

.         ■  •    •     P'^oS'^fTis;  facilitate  problem  solution  processed  in  staff  meetings,  consider 

"•         '      '  •        the/learner  in  curriculum  meetings, -and  .take  the  lead  to  emphasize 

"    ^         ■  ,     ■  .development  or  exposure  to  pleasurable  leisure  activities,'    r  * 


Give  special  attention  to  coi/nseling^ropouts 
their  career  goals.  Support  /the  |ppen  "em 


or  potential  dropouts  regarding 


" —  -  ^K--  "entry  concept  by  assisting  with 

,.  «:reening  and -evaluating  student's  geils  and  commitments  for  re-entry. 

follow-up  such  students' asryfo.  how  well  they  live  up  to  their  contract. 
,  If  the  school  has  a  placem^fr>t  officer,  refer  dropouts  to  this  office.  If  the 
•  school  has  no  placement  offfce,  try'  to  Tielp  the  student  get  employment 
or  placed  in  some^otber  -Jtind  of  ediStation     ^  ■  , 

Supen/ise  material  (j'thering /and  upriatinfi  mipv/ant  to:  trade/technical 
schools,  community  collegp  and  university  bulletins,  'Employment  sen/ice 
information,    state  'and  , national   emfJloyment  ■  trejdg,    and   training  ' 
•  requirements  for  .jobs  ,  arid ,  relat^  information.  Provide  a  plan  -for 
dissemination  and"  integfatign  of  the  materials  into  curriculum.  See  item  * 
SIX  for  Grades  7  through  10  for  suggestions  on  establishing  a  career  corner. 

•5-  Assist  th^  classroom  teacjier  in  administerin(j.  interpreting,  and  discussing 
,    '    personal   profiles  of  career  plans^  including  interests,  strengths,  and 

weaknesses.  '  ■  '  '. 

"I  ^ 

Coordinate  tte  testing  program  including  selection,  administration,  and"  ' 
interpretation  >bT  tests.  Interpretation  of  individual  tests  is  of  extreme 

 JlPPortance .  urnder  jcpreer.eduxigjtidn.  concepts.  .Students  must  have  .this 

information,  available  to'' them  to  facilitate  wise  decision-making.  - 

''■       IVTeet  individually  or  in  small  groups  with 'students  who  seem  immature  and 
-    perplexed  by  career  decisions.  Group  coanseling  sessions  could  be  arranged 
-  for  student§  wi^fj  similar ,carj^r  goals  or  similar  career  problems.         -  •' 

Coordinjte    and    suooest   snmkprs   for,  classes/assembMes-  to    include  / 
out-of-town  people, 'local  basinessmen,  interested  lay  people,  successful  ' 
graduates,  and  retired  folks'who  could  relate  to  students  concerning  their 
life  wofk  cycle  and  leisure  ■  activities.  See  item  three  for  elementary 
,co<inselors  concerning  ideas  for  a  gueist  speaker  fij^, 

-  9'~'^-»  Organize  a  coperative  program  across  disciplines  for  students  to  vi<fe  iuninr' 

high  students  to  relate  work  experiences  .and  aspects  of  the  high  school's  ' 
.career  planning  program.    .     .  '  ^  -  - 

Example:'  ^   Communicatibn  class  takes  movies  of  school  activities,  phpto  ^ 
lab.devefops  the  film,  English  class  edits  the  film;  sj^h 
'  class  outlmes  the  appropriate  (Amm^tary,  arid  stSdeYit ' 
■  government  decides  who  is  to  ber  on  3j^mittee  to- carry 
out  the  project ^      -  "  ^  V 

•       .      *  ^  .  ^  ^  '//"^^ 

'0-       Coordhate  programs  with  business  and  office  classes  to  conduct  community 
.  surveys,  c^iie  the  data,  pnnt  it.  and  disseminate  results.  (Salarief  ' 
opportunities,  roi low-up  on  graduates,  or  student  involvement ) 


8. 


if  ' 


«Sf  WPy  AI/AIUBLE 

11.  Coordinate  a  program  fof  high  schroof  students  to  serve  as  consultants  to 
junior  high  and  elertientan/.  .school^  classes.  ] 

.  Example:  High  school  journalism  students  cpu Id  speak  to  English 
classes  about  their  duties,  ways  they  use  English,  in  their 
course/and  demonstrate  setting  up'  a  newspaper  page.  High 
*school,;carpentry  students  could  assist  elementary  jeachers 
with  "hands  o.n"  activities  requiring  sawing;hammering,  etc., 
and  help  both  students  and  teachers  learn  to  use  the  tools, 

12.  -'      litHize  .celiege  students  to  serve  as  consultants  to  high  school  students 

planning  to  go  to  college. 


The 


placement  officer  will:  ' 

fa  »  4 

^-      Canvas-  jocal  business  and  industry  for  the  purpose  of: 

a:     Informing  them  of  the  placement'service. 
I  ^^.^'.v jSo'lclting  jqias.    '    *  * 

c.     Helping  elementary  and  junicfr  high,  schools  establish  files  for  quest 
.speakers  and  field  trips.        •  . 

'    .  *     '  '    ■  ;      ■»  '  ^ 

Fill  out  a  forin  for  each  new  iobi  obtainari 

Keep  records  of  persons  J-eferred  to  jobs  .and  persons  hired. 

•  Complete  :AX;ork  applications  for  students  who  want  to  work.  Help  students 
relate  t^eir<6bilities,  availability,  and  interests  t6  the  types  of  jobs  available 
to  him.  I    '         't-       I  o.iauic 

-Make  appointments  for  students  with  ^ployers. 

Follow  up  staden^  on-the-job  to  see  if  both  student  worker  and  employer 
are  satisfied.  Help  torwerk  but  problems  or  to  place  student  elsewhere  If 
.that  IS  necessary.       ■,      -  * ,  ,  - — - 


* . 


2. 
3. 


-  5. 
8. 

7; 
8. 

'9. 
10. 


or  set  up 


Refer  students  to  cegutaf  counseling  staff*  for  special  problems 
group  ^counseling  sessions  if  need  arises.   .    f  / 

*  /  ► 

Encourage  students  to  look  fo/jtheir  gwn  jnhc  Qm  the/  the  infpnnation 
and  encoyrage  them  to  use  newspaper  ads,  store  wind/w  ads,  and  direct 
apphwtion  for  jobs,  not  to  rely  solely  op  the  placemejft  officers.  Thisian 
be.  done  through  classroom  talks  and/or  grtoup  or  in|lividual  counseling. 

Work  {^losely  with  state  employment  agencies. 

Encourage  and  plan  public  relations  programs 
between  the  school'and  business  community.  Write 
for  publicity. 


jTibte  cooperation 
Bws  items  of  activities 


Evaluate.commercial  employment  a«ppn/^iflj|, 


3 


EXERCISE  SIX--THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COUNSELOR 

Place  a  "T"  in  front  of  those  statemfents  which  are  trua  about  career  education;  an 
"  F"  in  front  of  those  which  are  false. 

—  ^ — y  €areer^awaren^ss..  will  have  its  greatest  emphasis  at  junior  high  level, 
b.  Career  education  is  mainly  for  students  who  are  potential  dropouts. 


c.  A  "careers  course"  is  one  of-the  best  ways^jo  include  career  education 
at  the  high  school  level.*    ^  '  '  * 

_d.  Enrollment  in  coli.ege  ^preparation  courses,  would  be  one  option  open* 
to  a  student  in.  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  gfades. 

_e.  Decision-making  skills- are  an'important  element  of  career  e3Dcation. 


;^.f.   Field  trips  and  role  playing  would  be  used  extensjvely  in  the  elementary 
grades.  .  *      •         '  ^ 

 ^g.  'E)(ploratorY  courses  in  junior  high^school  would  be  primarily  designed 

to  give  students  jpb  skills  in  a  specific  career  c|(^er. 

j_J_h.  By  ninth  ane^  tenth  grades,  most  students  will^be  ready  for  in-depth 
ex'pforation*  and  training  in  one  career  cluster  ^ 

 ^i.   The  primary  purpose  of  part-time  .fob  placement  would^fee  financial 

help  for  student|^^ 

^  .    L  By  assuming  placement  responsibility,  schools  would  become  more 
accountable  fJntheir  services.        ,  ^ 

If  thJs  packet  is  being  completed  jn  a  workshop,  discuss  reasons  why  schools 
shouiy  tJr  should  not  accept  responsibility  for  placement^ of  students. 


3.       List  four  activities  which- you  could  perform  in  your  counseling  program*  to  * 
suppoft  career  education.  -       y  m  uy  cir..  lo  . 


i 


60   '        ^       <^  .  '  '     .  - 


^  * 


ANSWER  SHEET  NUMBER  SIX: 


^1.       ^.     F     Career  awareness  receives  its  greatest  emphasis  at  elementary  level. 

[  "  b.  •  F     Career  education  is  for  all  students.  .  ^  ^ 

.  p.'  *  F  Career  adutation  is  to  be  infused  into  the  regGlar  curriculum,  not  just 

•  ^.  »  another  course.  /  '  • 

*  '    •  •« 

.d  'J  ■       '     .        '  .  •  ■ 

I* 

e.  T      ••  '•     .  .  , 

f.  T  '  .  ^  ' 

g.  F  Exploratory  courses  at  the  junior  high  level  are  designed  to  expose 
students  to  jobs  vyithin  a  cluster,  emphasizing  job  setting,  skills  needed, 
and  acebmpanying  life-style;  Tnot  to  teach  job  skills. 

h.  T      ■  / 

i.  F  The  primary  purpose  of  part-time  job  placement  would  be  further 
exploration  of  a  job  cluster  and  experience  in  employability  skills. 


J.  I 

2  and^3.  •  I  am  sure  your  answers  are  just  gr^at^ 


APPENDIX  A  - 
Sample  Survey  form 


What  is  the  name  of  your  bu§in6ss?_ 

A;    Address  .  ^  ^ '  

B.    Phone  ,        ^  ■ 


»•        «*•  81.,— 


Who  should  be. contacted 'tb  arrange  a  visit.to  your  business? 


A,  '   Position  with  ,firm_ 

B.  ^  Phone  '  ' 


Would'  someone  be  able  to  visit  the  classroom  to  prepare  for  the  trip  or  folfow 
it  up?    ^   .  -         '  -     ^  , 

For  what  age-  children  is  the  tour  appropriate?  *   ' 

How  many  can  be  accomodated  at  one  time?;_  ^  


^.How  many  school  grbups  can  be  handled  per  year?^ 
'What  is  the  best- time  of /year  to  visit?     .  ^ 


What  is  the  best  time  of  week  to  visit?^ 
What  is  the  best  time  of  day  to  visit?_ 


How  much  time  is  needed  for  the  visit?^ 

What  is  the  cost  to^  the  pupils?  

to  the  school?         '  - 


Are  there  facilities  for  meals?^ 
Is  there  ample  parking  space?;; 

A.  Bus  

B.  Gar  ' 


Do  you  have  special  exhibits,  films,  tapes,  etc.  that  cfwid  be  used  for  instructional 
purposes?  If  so,  what  are  the  subjects  and  how  may  they  be  secyr^^d? 


.^Questionnaire  (continuecj)  *, 

13.    ,  Brief  description  of^he  tour 


t4. 

,15.. 

\  16. 


\s  guide  service  provided? 

Are  _^  there   afty   special   safely  ^precautions  •  to*  be   observed  ^during 'the 


Ihp'^.'i"^  the' business  and  industries  of  thjs  area  contribute  to 

the  education  of  our  young?  ">"uic  lu 


\ 


17.  ^    What.' can  the  school  community^do  for  you? 


o 
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APPENDIX  B 
Sample  Parent  Letter 


Dear  Parents, 


As  a  part  of  our  regular  instructional  program,  we  would  like  parents  to  come  to 
our  class  and  tell  the  students  about  their  occupations  or  hobbies.  Our  children  will  benefit 
by  contact  with  an  adult  who  is  contributing  to  himself  and  his  society.  We  are  sure 
\     they  will  have  many  important  questions  to  ask. 

Please  fill  out  and  return  this  form.  You  will  be  contacted  to  arrange  a  definite 
/       time  and  date.  The  general  objectives  of  the  program  and  suggestions  for  the  things  we 
^        would  like  to  know  about  will  be  available.  We  are  interested  in  all  occupations. 


p-1>leasen'eTcrrrr  TO"" the  •teacher.     *                 '     " —  — 
^    Name  ^  ^  Phone  


4 


Address 


Occupation  or  Hobby_ 
Company  -or  Firm  


'  .It  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  be  at  your  school  on  (days  and  times). 


'£  ■ 

V 


Signature, 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  C  ^. 
Sample  Student  Interview  \  ' 

1.  What  is  the  *name  of  your  job?  .  * 

2.  .  What  do  \ou  do  on  the  job?  What  tools  do  you  use?       ^  .  ' 

3.  What  mental  abilities  do  y^ou^need? 

\      What'physical  abilities  do  you  need?         *  .        .  . 

5.  ^  .  Why  did  you.  ta^e  this  job?  .      .       '  . .  I 

6.  Was  this  your  first  job  choice?  How  many  Jtrm6s  did  you  change  your  mind 

»  about  what  you  wanted  ^to  be  before,  you  went  to  work?  Why?    .  . 

>7.    ^  What  do  you  like  about  your  job?  Why?'        '     -     ^  *  •        /'  * 

/  '  8.       What  do'yoC^dislfke  about  your  job?  Why?      .     ^  - 

•      ;       .  -  •  ^ 

9.  ^    What  kind  of  educatidn  is  necessary  for  this  kind  of  work?.  Are  there  any  .personal 
quafities  for  this  job  that  are  really  more  important  than  diplomas? 

.  10.       What  school  subjects  have  been  most  useful?  .  •  .  . 

11.  About  how  much  money  can  a  person  earn  in  thi*  kind  of'^^ork?  Is  there  .a 
chance  of  getting  a  lot  of  money  all  at  once?  Of  losing  a  lot  of  money  quickly? 

12.  /    How  does  your  job.  affect  your  personal  life?  Do  you  have  to  work  nights? 

Are  you  tired  when  you  get  hotne?  Do  you  have  a  job  where  you  have  to 
^  r        be  rtice  to  people  all  day-even  people  who  are  ill-mannered? 

'13.       Do  you  .have  to  dress  a  certain  vyav?^  How  do  you  feel  about  ,that? 

14.  Are  people  with  your  kinds  of  skills  usually  nefedpd.even  when  business  may 
be  bad?  Is  your  work  a\  afl  seasbnal?  Is  it  limited  to  a  certain  geographical 
area?  ,  '  ^  ^ 
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'APPENDIX  D 
Resource  Supplement 


Additional  materials,  which  are  recommended  to  supplement  your  knowledge  of  career 
education.      ♦  ' 


Books: 


Goldhammer,  Keith  and^obert  E.  Taylor.  Career  Education:  Perspective  and 
Promise.  Columbus,  Ohio^Qiarles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  A  Bell  and  Howell 
Co.,  1972.  '     .        -  ^ 

Hoyt,  Kenneth  B.,  Rupert  t^.  Evans,  Edward  F.  Mackin,  and  Garth  L.  Mangum. 
Career  Education:  What  It  Is  and  Ho^  TdHDc  !t.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah-:  Olympus  ^ 
Publishing  Co.,  1972.  '  ^  .  -  ^ 

_     *  -  >         » ./ 

Davenport,  Lawrence  and  Reginald  Betty.  Minorities  and  Career  Edifcation. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  ECCA  Publications,  The  House  of  Haynesworth,  1973. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Career  Education:  A  Handbook  for  implementation. f 
Washington,.  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Ppinting  Office,  1972. 


Periodicals: 


National  Association  of  School  Principals  Bulletin.  Career  Education:  What  It's 
Air  About."  Number  371.  Washingtor^  D.C.,  1973, 

American  Vocational  Journal.  "Cahser  Education."  Volume  47.  Washington  D.C./ 

An^erican  Vocational  Association,  March  1972. 

- '     • " '  * 

Educational' ,  Leadership.  "Career  Education''.  Volume  30.  Washington  D.C.: 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Dec;ember  1972. 


Film:  ,  •  ^  "        "       '        \  * 

"Career.  Education  (U.S.O.E.)  1972^';  27  minules,  sound  color.  Two  Copies  of 
^      .    this  film  are  available,  on  a  limited,  basis  for  loan  without  charge  from  -the  9t&te 
Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Materials  Center,  ^151 5  West 'Sixth  Avenue,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074. 


Filmstrip: 


"Work  Is  Child's  Play";  27  minutes,  sound,  color.  Also  available  on  limited  basis 
•  as  above. 


"Career  Education  (U.S.O.E.)  1972";  20  minutes,  color.  Available  on  a  limited 
basis  for  loan  without  charge  from  the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education,  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1515  West  Sixth, 
Stillwater,_Oklahoma  74074.  { 
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State  bepartrrient  of  Vcxiatioqal  and  Technical  Education 
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These  materials  were  -xieveloped  and*  disseminated  by  Oktehoma  $ta|e  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technicar Education  Curriculum  and  Instaictjonal  Materials  Center  pursuant 
to  Grant  0EGO72-4682  (361)  with  the  U.S.  Office  qf  Education  under  Part  l-Ciirriculum 
Development  in  Vopatironal  and  Technical  Ejlucatioh,  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576, '  by  .the  Vocational  Curriculum  Management  Center/ 

Washington  State  Coordinating  Couniil  for  Occupational  Education,  1974.  / 

*  *  / 


Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Vocational  ^and  Technical  Education 


DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED-Title  VI  of  the  Cjvil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  '*No 
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) 

This  publication  has  been  developed  as  an  aid  to  teachers  in  organizing  appropriate 
career  foundations  for  elementary  pupil$.  ,  •* 

AmericanCeducation  has  traditionally  gfven  career  guidance  at  the  secondary  level; 
little  organi/ed  emphasis. has  been. given  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  elenrtentary  years  are  the  bedrock  for  later  deci^on  making  and  adjustment.  These 
are  the  years  of  curiosity  and  inquiry/ trial  and  exploration,  and  relative  freedom  frpm 
-\  prejudice.  The  elementary  grades  encompass  the  natural  years  for  developing  appropriate 
career  foundations.  The  sCfiool,  home,  apd  corrimunity  must  see  that  these  opportunities 
are*  not  lost  , 

The  State  Department,  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  commend  the  teachers) 
counselors,  and  adniinistrators  for  their  services  and  help  to; make  this  a  succfesslul 
publication. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  major  purpose  of  Career  Awareness  K-B  is  to  promote  poski\>^,^^tfitudes  toward  self 
'and  the  world  of  work  and  to  learn  about  the  multitude  of  ocOTrfat  opportunities 


^in  our  career  oriented  society. 

Learning  activities  that  afford  the  opportunity  for  pupils  tq^ 
way  to  improve  self  image  and  at  the  same  time  become 
diversity  of  work  roles  included  in  the  fifteen  occupationa 
USO^. 


Career  Awareness  should  be  infused  into  the  major  subj 
aware  of  the  relationships  between  occupations  and  what 


ions  Clusters 


/      Business  and  Office  Occupations  Clusters 

Marketinjg  and  Distribution  Ocpupations  CK 

Communication  and  Media  Occupations  Cljj 

Construction  Occupations  Clusters 
•   Manufacturing  Occupations  Cluster! 

Agri-Business  and 'Natural  Resources  Oc(|d| 

Marine  Science  Occupations  Guster^ 

Environmental  Cbntrol  Occupations  C\ui 

Public  Service  Occupations  Cluster 

Health  Occupations  Cluster 

Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupatior|| 
.  ^  Personal  Sen/ices  Occupations  Cluster 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupatiorfl 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occup^^}] 

Transportation  Occupations  Cluster  ki 

..     '  •    \     ^  rl  r  ^ 

"I  Can  Be  Me  From  A  to  Z"  is  a  set  of  multi-Mjdf^  modules,  including  a  teacher's  manual, 
slides,  cassette  tapes,  interviewing  techniques,  |n4  elementary  dictionary  of  occupatidnal 
titles.  The  modules  are  designed  to  be  infu^4  jpto  the  ongoing-curriculum  rather  than 
being  added  on.     .  *'    '         f  i  f  j' ' 


\ 


j^erience  success  is  one 
e  of  the  existence  of  a 
lysters*  developed  by  the 


reas  to  help  pupils-  become 
ing  learned  in  the  classroom. 


jster 
I'Cluster 


,  The  activities  included  in  the  modules  should  pejused  to  focus  on  career  awareness  rather 
than  choice,  to  generate  excitement  rather J^tHap  product,  and  to  be  evaluated  in  ways 
that  will  not  damp^  enthusiasm.  ;  T  ' 

The  modules  will  expose* elementary  pupils  to  different  fife  styl.es,  careers,  career  pfatterns,. 
and  educational  ex^riences  that  enhance  the  individual  and  bring  rT|[eaning  into  his  life. 


> 
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IX 


USE  OF, THIS  PU&LICAtlON, 


Instaictional  tirrits  or  Modules '         ,  ■  %     ,  '  ^. 

'  Career  Awareness  modules  consist  of  visual/sdljnd,  interviewing  tfechniques,  elementary 
dictionary      'occupational  titles,  and  instruclfional  u>iits.  Each  module  includes  slides, 
cassette  tap^s,  and  a  unit  of  instruction.    Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral 
objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teachers,  information  sheets,  student  activi.ty  sheets, 
student  evaluation  sheets,  and  teacher  ^valuations.  ■ 

Careful  study  of  each  instructional  module  by. the  teacher  will  help  him/her  determine: 

A.  The  amount  of*  material  that*fah'  be  covered  in  each  class  period, 

B.  The  skills  which  must  be  demonstrated.. 

1.  SuppJies  needed 

2.  Equipment  needed  .        '  • 

3.  Amount  of  class  time  needed  for  demonstrations 

.  4.  Inforrpation  ^r  field  trip  preparation  •  .      ,  ^ 

;  "      5.  Resource  peopte  that  must  be  contacted  •  , 

6.  Additions  or  deletions  to  be  made  in  each  module 
** 

Objectives  •         .  ^ 

Each  unit  of  insjruction /is.  based  on  behavioral  objectives.  These  objectives  state  the 
goals  of  the  module,  thus  providing  A  sense  of  direction  and  accomplishm^t  for  the  student 
and  teacher. 

BehBvior^l  objectives  are  stated  in  two  foftns:  Terrtiinal  Objectives,  stating  the  subject 
matter  to  be  covered  in  a  module,  and  Specific  Objectives,  statfng  the  student  performance 
necessary  to  reach  the  terminal  objective.  •  .  ' 

Since  'the  objectives  of  the  unir  provide  dir^ection  for  the  teaching-learning  process,- 
it  is  important' for  the  teacher  and  studervfe  to  ha^e  a  common  understanding  of  tjie^4fnefvf 
of'the  objectives.  A  limited  number  of  performance  teaYisJiayeJ^eefHised  in  the  objectives 
for  this  curriculum  to  assist 'in  pr^moflnq  ffie'effectiveness  of  the  communication  among 
all  individuals  using  the  materials.        ^  ^  •  '  .  ' 

Following  is  ajist  of  perfo^-mance  terms  and  their  synonyms  which  were  used  in 
this  material:  -  ,        .  , 


Name 
Label 

List  in  writing 

List  orally 

Letter 

Record 

Repeat 

Give 


Identify 

Select 

Mark 

Point  out 

Pick  out  • 

Choose 

Locate 


Describe 
Define 

Discuss  in  writing 

Discuss  orally 

Interpret 

Tell  how 

fell  what 

.Explain 


Order  ^  *  ^  Distinguish  Construct 

Arrange  /  -  piscriminate  Draw. 

Sequence         /  '  Make 

List  in  order  /    '         *  -    ,     ,    .  ^\x\\^ 

Classify         /  '  #    '  ^  Design 

Divide         /  _  «        •  Formulate 

Isolate        /  .  «  '  Reproduce 

Sort  /  ,     .  •  Transcribe 

/        •  .     .        -  Reduce 

n  ^  '  ,  *  Increase 

"  /         -  .  '  Figure 

Teachers  should  feel  free  to  add  objectives  which  will  fit  the  material  to  the  .needs 
of  their  students  and  the  school  setting. 

Suggested  Activities  ^ 

Each  unit  of  instruction  has  a  Teacher  Activities  sheet  outlining  steps  to  folloVv  in 
accomplishing  specific  objectives.  The  activities  are  listed  according  to  whether  •they  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  the  student:  ^ 

'  ,  Treacher:    Duties  of  the  teacher  wijjjvary  according  to  the  prartfcular  unit;  however, 
for  best  usie  of  the  material  they  should  irrclude  the  following:  arrange  for  the  use 
"of  aiidio/visyal  equipment  and  any  other  equipment  or  material  needed^'to  present 
the  unit  Teachers  are  fencouraged  to  use  any  additional  activities  and  teaching  methods 
to  ^id  students  in  acconiplishinguthe  objectives.  ,  ■  '  * 

Students:  Students'  activities  are  listed  vyhich  will  help  the  student  to  achieve  the 
objectives  for  the  unit.     -        ,  ,  , .    ^     .  . 

information  Sheets 


Information  sheets  provide  content  essential 'for  meeting  the  cognitive  (knowledge)^ 
/objectives  of  the  unit  The  teacher  will  find  that  information  sheets  servers  an  excellent 
guide  for  presenting  the  background  kpbwiedge  necessary  to  develop  the  skiJIs  specified 
in  the  terminal  objective, 

The  teacher  should  present  the  information  sheet  according  to  her  class. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Slides  and cas^tte  tapes  provide  information  to  pupils  through  seeing  as  well  as  h*%aring 
the  material  being  presented,  thus  reinforcing  the  learning  process.  The  tjpes  are  also 
effective  for  developing  listening  skills. 


Audio- Visual  mate/ials  oan  be  used  to  develop  a  career  awareness  center  in  thfi- 
ctassroom.  Students  can  work  Jndivic(ually  with  occupations  of  their  interest.^ 

Student' Activity  Sheet  ^ 

This  should  be  reproduced  and, used  by  pupils  to  practice  activities  for  developFng^ 
^skills  to  accomplish  the  dbjectives. 


Evaluation- (optional)*  •  '  . 

Teacher  observation  and  pi^rformance  tests  are  used  to^measure  student  achievernent 
of  each  objective;  listed  in  the  unitAof  instruction.  The  individual  test  may  be  used  to 
h^lp  the  teacher  spot  difficulties  being  encountered  by  studehts  in^  their  eM)rts  to 
accornp^lish  the  terminal  obj^tive.  If^ activities  are  added  ^or  deleted  to  accomplish  ,t}ie 
terminal,  objective,  test  items  should  be  constructed  relative  to  the  change, 

Interviewing  Techniques       *      .  . 

These  will  aid  teachers  in  adequately  preparing  pupils  for  obtaining  desired  information 
at  the  resource  site,  for  interviewing  resource  people  in  the  classroom,  and  for  interviewing 
by  telephone.  •  ' 

DOT  Pamphlets  *  •       ■  ^       •  ' 

The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  for  upper  elementary  pupil?  should  be  used 
for  independent  research.       '  .  ft     .  '  , 


INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES 


General  questionis  for  a  resource  site 

1.  -Number  of  different  jobs' in  existence  at  the  resource  site. 

2.  Number  of  people ^€mplo^ed  in  each  job. 

3.  Nature  qf  jthe  work  done. 

4.  Whether  a  particular  job  is  expanding  or  declining., 

5.  Educational  and  training  ^requirements. 
N    6.  V     Route  to  getting  a  particular  job. 

7.  Age  requirements  to  work  in  different  areas. 

8.  Physical  requirements.  , 
h   9:       Hours       week  workefSs^are  required  to  worK- 

10.       Opportunities  for  adv)^ncement. 
,  *  11."      Whether  union  or  othel)  membership  is  required. 

12.  Vacation  time  allotted.  / 

13.  Whether  or  not  there  are  health  insurance  and  retirement  or  pension  plans. 
Specific  InteiS/iew  questions  for  individual  resource  people         .      -    ^   ..--  ^"'^ 


2. 
3. 
4. 


JWha't  do  you  do  on  the  job?  /~ 

■    ■  -  %  ■     ■  ■  " 

-  a.     What  time*  did  you  go  to  yvork  this  mornfng? 
'6.    What  w^  the  first,  thing  you  did? 

c.  How  long  did  that  take/{cover  the  entire  day)? 

d.  Did  you  do  anything  yesterday  that  was  different  from  today? 
Why  did  you  take  this  job? 

^       ^-  ■      ■  • 

yVas  this'  your  first  job  choice?  ^ 

'    '       '  f 

How  many  times  did  you  change  your  mind  about  what  you  wanted  to  be 
before  you  went  to  work?  '        /  ' 


/3 


5-^     ^Itm-parLM^^r  job  do  you  lijfe  best?  Is  there  a  part  of  your  job  you  'do 
not  like?  Are  there  any  hazards? 

6*       Who  depen*  upon  your  work? 

7.  What  experiences^  and  training  on  this^  job  might  prepare  you  for  some  other 
kind  of  job  should  you  ever  want  to^change?.. 

8.  Do  you  work  nighty  or  days? 

9-      /Are  you  tired  when  you  get  home?  On  your  job  do  you  have  to  be  nice  to 
y people  who  are  crabby  afW  ill-mannered?    '    -  '  ^ 

10.  What  inventions  could  put  you  out  of  work?  - 

11.  Are  people  with  your  kinjl  of  skills  usually  heeded  even  when  business  may 
be  bad?  Is  your  work  at  all  seasonal?  Is  this  type  of  wbrk  limited  to  geographical 
areas?  .  ' 

\  12-       What  type  of  education  is  necessary  for  this  work? 

13*       VVhat  classes  did  you  have  in  the  sixth  (any)  grade  that  help  you,  now  in  your 
*      work?  • 

14.  Js  there  any  personal  equality  required  for  this  job? 

/  '       *      ■  ■ 

15.  Give  us  a  general  idea/about  the  starting,  salaries  in  this  type  of  work. 
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16.       When  does  your  boss  compfiment  you  or  when  do  you  compliment  your 
employees? 


'17,      .When  are  people  fired? 
18,       What  'school  did  you  attend? 


19.      Vyhat  changes  have  taken  place  recently? 
20-       Do  you  expect,  any  changes  in  the  near  future?  ^ 
21.       What  qualifications  do  you  need  to  get  your  job,  such  as 
a-    Age  , 

b.  Height     ;  '  '      .  ^ 

c.  Weis^t     -     ir    .  ^    '    .  .  / 

d.  Sex 

e.  Marital  status 

f.  Veteran 


g.  ^'Union  . 

h.  License  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

22.  Is  it  permissible  t©  get  another  employee  to  cover  your  job     you  want  time 
off?.  .  '  * 

23.  '    Did  any  of  your  leisure  activities  iiicrease  your  ability  to  obtain  this  job  or 

help  you  to  perform  better  on  this  job? 

.  24.  Did  you  have  to  make  2|^decision  between  two  or  morejobs? 

25.  Is  there  anything  we  need  to  know  about  the  job  that  has  not  been  .asked? 

Interviews -by  telephone  . 

1.  What  are  the  different  types  of  workers  ^ound  in  this  plant?  . 

2.  What  type  of  workydo  the  majority  of  employees  do? 

3.  Is  the  work  outdoors  or  indoors? 

e 

4.  What  are  the  job  duties? 

^  5.  ^  What  are  the  educational  and  experience  requirements  for  theserjobs?  ^ 

6.  -  What  are  the  physical  requirements? » 

7.  What  are  possible  weekly  or  monthly  earnings? 

8.  What  are  the  future  opportunities? 

9.  Approximately  how  many  workers  are  in  the  plant? 
10.  What  are  some  of  thfeir  specific  job  titles? 

Elementary^  pupils  can  be  prepared  for  formal  intervievis  through  1)  role  playing, 
2)  informal  taped  interviews  with  peers,  3)  informal  interviews  with  adults  (teachers, 
parents,  and  community  people). 

.  •  *  \ 

Prior  to  a  mock  interview,  it  wi^l  be  necessary  for  pupil?  to  gather  facts  about  the 
job  to  be  discussed.  The  studertt  who  acts  as  an  interrogator  must  know  what  questions 
to  ask.  The  person  playing  the  rote  of  the  worker  must  know  enough  about  the  occupation 
to  reply. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  heJpful  hints  for  teachers  and  pupils  when  preparing  for 
interviews: 

1«      Teachers  should  be  aware  and. make  students  aware  that  misinformation  may 
/    result  from  an  interview.  The  worker  may  misunderstand  the  questions,  or  he 
^     may  not  have  the,  detailed  information  that  the^  student  is  seeking. 


2.       It  may  be  helpful  to  send  the  talent  a  list  of  questions  the  class  is  considering. 


3.       Familiarize  pupils  witli  questions  and  have  them^  mark  the  questions  they  wouJd 
like  to  ask. 

*  4.  '     Inform  pupils  before  an  interview  that  the 'resource  person  does  not  have  to 

answer  a  question  if  he  does  not  want  to. 

;        5.       Teachers  should  be  alert  to  step  in  and  help  facilitate  communication  if  either 
-the  student  or  resource  is  not  understanding  what  the  other  has  said. 

The  teacher  should  feel  free  to  clarify  questions  and  answers  .whenever  it  is 
^  ,  desirable  to  do  so. 

*  *     •  -  •  ^  » 

.  7.  .  \  Pupils  shoutd  be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  reason  why  a  worker  may 
oversell  or  undersell  his  field,  such-  as  a  need  to  impress  his  listeners,  a  tack 
of  inforrrtation*  due  to  limited  experiences  in  the  fiefd,  or  a  need  to  rationalize 
his  own  success  or  failure  on  the  job. 

s  ,  *  •  • 

(NOTE:  These  interviewing  technique^  may  be  deleted  from  or  added  to  in  any  way  to 
*    •  meet  the  needs  of  a  givfen  group  of  pupils.) 
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CAREER*AWARENESS 
UN  IT.  I  . 


Suggested  Subject  Area: 
Art  and  Music 


Grade  Level: 
K-3 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  X\\\%  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  ta  describe  a  job  he  can  do  for 
himself  and  a  job  he  Jean  do  for  his  family.  He  should /be  able  to  select  and  perform 
a  classroom  duty.  This  ability  should  be  evidenced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the^teach^r. 


7 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVI 


After  completiqn/|bf  this  unit,' the  pupil  should  bey  able  to: 


1.  *  .  :M|crib^  one  job  he  C2^n  do  for  himself 'when  getting  ready  to  come  to 


2.    i^l^raw  a  picture  of  his  family  and/desciribe  a  job  he  can  perform  for  his 

Z,;^gf  Select  a  classroom  duty  and  perform  the  duty^  indepenc^ently  for  a  definite 
If  period  of  tiryie;  .     .  ' 


1/ 


I 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT"  I 


•  ■  TEACHER  ACTIVITIES  \ 

••••  r  ^ 

I.  Jobs  he  can  do  for  himself:.  •  .     "    .  , 

A.  Let  each  pupil  discuss  a  job  he  can  do  for  himself.  (Information  Sheet) 

B.  *   let  each  pupil  draw  .a  pitture  showing  himself  performing  a  job. 

C.  \Teach  pupils  words  to  song  about  jobs,  !*AII  By  Myself."  (Student  Activity 

Sheet  #1a)         •  •  . . 

II.  Jobs  he  can  perform  for  his  family:  . 

A.  Let  each  pupiLdraw  a  picture  of  his  family  and  use  pictures  for  scrapbook. 

B.  Let  each  pupil  tell  about  his  responsibilities  at  home.  (Information  Sheet) 

C.  Teach  pupils  song  about  family  jobs,  "Take  Your  Little  Hands."  (Student 
^  Activity  Sheet  #1b)  •  ^. 

ill.    Classroom  duties: 

A.  List  the  duties^©  be  performed  and  procedures- for  performing  these  duties. 
(Ififormation  Snteet)f  ^  v  '  ' 

B.  Let  each  pupil  select  and  perform  a  duty  independently. 

'  C.    Teach  song^about  duties  in  the  classroom,  "What  Shall  We  Do?"  (Student 
Activity  Sheet, #1c) 

(NOTE:  Teachrer  should  decide  the  method  to  use  in  teaching  the  son^s, 
based  on  pupils*  ability.  Musical  instruments  may  be  used,  such  as, rhythm 
sticks,  drupns,  cymbals,  jiggle  bells,  etc.) 

INSTRyCTIOISIAL  MATERIALS 


Included  in  tKis  unit:  ^ 

A.  Objectives  '  . 

B.  Information  sheet 


ERIC 


Student  activity  sheets 

1.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #13-"  All  By  Myself" 

2.  •"'  ,Student  Activity  Sheet  #lb-"Take  Your  Little  Hands' 

3.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1c-"What  Shall  We  ^Do?^ 
Evaluation  '  •      '     .     '  ' 


/ 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.  Jobs  for  hipTself 
, '  A.  Grooming 

B.  Health 

C.  Others 

II.  Jobs  for  family 

A.  Making  beds 

B.  Getting  ready  for  school  on  time 
'  Others 

IH.    Classroom  duties'  y 
^  A.    Distributing^ materials 

B.  Collecting  rtiilk  money 

C.  Putting  away  class  materials 
0.    Caring  for  school  pets 


ERIC 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a-"ALL  BY  MYSELF" 


Sing  this  song  lively. 


Leader: 
Children: 

Leader: 
Children: 

Leader: 
Children: 

Leader: 
Children: 


Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me  true,  one  thing  you  can  do  all  by  yoursetf. 

I  can  brush  my  teeth,  my  teeth,  my^teeth, 
I  can  brush  my  teeth  all  by  myself. 

Repeat. 

J  can  button  my  coat,  my  coat,  my  coat. 
I  can  button. my  coat  all  by  myself. 


cj^eat. 


Re 


I  can  zip  a  zipper,  a  zipper,  a  zipper, 
h  can  zip  a  zipper  all  by  myself.- 

Repeat.     ^  - 

"I  can  .tie  my  shoes,  my  shoes,  my  shoes. 
I  can  tie  iny  shoes  "all  by  myself. 


ERIC 
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CAREER  AWARENEjSS 
UNIT  I 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1b--"TAKE  YQUR  LITTLE  HANDS" 


Sing  the  following  song  lively  and  to  the  tune  of  "Here  We  Go  Round  .the  Mulberry 
Bush."  Do  actions  with  your  hands.  '  h 

Take  your  little  hands  and  mow  the  lawn,  mow  uie  lawn,  mow  the  lawn.^^Take  your 
little  hands  and  mow^ttje^  lawn  as  we  sing  along  this  morning.  •    :  ' 

Take  your  little  hands  and  rake  the  leaves,  rake  the  leaves,  rake  the  leaves.  Take*  your 
little  hands  and  raJce  the  leaves,  as  we  sing  along  this  morning. 

Take  your  little  hancls  and  shovel  the  snow,  shovel  the  snow,  shovel  the  snow/Tjke  'yo(jr 
little  hands  and  shovel  the  snow,  as  we  sing  a(on^  this  morning.         «    ^  * 


1  •  • 


ERIC 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 

STUDENT  ACTIVtTY  SHEET  #1C""WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 


Sing  gaily  and  have  children  sing  as -a  dialogue. 

What,  shall  we  do?  I.  say  to  you. 

Let's  find  a  broom  today  and  sweep  the  trash  away. 

yVhat  shall  we  do?  1  say  to  you. 

Let's  find  a  nice  green  log  for  our  little  pet  frog.  - 

.What  shall"  we  do?  I  say  to  you.  / 

< 

Let's  build  a  house  for  our  little  white  mouse. 
(WOTE:  Add  stanzas  to  fit  the  context  of  the  r<>om.) 
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CAREER  AWARENESS' 
UNIT  I 


EVALUATION 

(Observation)         '     /     - '     .  '  - 

Describe  orally  one  job  he  can  do  fdr  himself  when  getting  ready  to  come  to 
school.  - 

Draw  'a  plcttire  of  his  family  and  describe  a  job  he  can  perform  for  his  family. 

Select  a  classroom  duty  and  perform  one  duty  for  a  definite  p^iod  of  time. 

(NOTE:  Teacher  may  observe  the  pupil  f((r)one  week  and  later  for  another  period 
of  time.)  •  *  . 
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CAREER-  AWARENESS . ,      •  .        ^  . 

UNIT  II  .  ^ 

Suggested  Subject- Area:  *  \  .  Grade  Level:  ^  ^  «  ' 

Reading  (Getting  Ready  to  Read)^!^      '         K;3  '  . 

1     ^     •  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  tq  see  himself  as  a  worthwhile 
worker  by  identifying  the  concepts  <hat  relate  to  a^child  and  an-  adult,  dem9nstrating 
his  ability  to, properly  handle  "Getting  Ready  to  Read'^  books,  5hd  describing  a  job,  such 
as  one  menlbers  of  his  family  perform  that  he  can  also  perform. 


*  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


Upon  comptetion  of  the  uniV  the  pupil  shoul^^  be  able  to:      -      .  ' 

1.       Identify  the  concepts  la^^ge  -  small,  tall    ;5hoft,  and  child.-  adult. 


1 


2.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  handle  9nd  turn  pages  in^"Getthp  Ready  to 
,    .Read"  bookl.  '     .  * 


Describe  orally  a  jf>b  he  can  do  that  is  similar  to  a  job  ^  member  of  his 
-family  performs.  *  •    -  ,^ 

(NOPTE:  a  child  may  describe  .the  job  of  any  person  in  his  family*) 


\ 


"career  A\)\iARENESS  f 
UNIT  II  . 


TEACHER  ACTIVITIES 


I.    fdehtifying  dt^cepts:-      '      '.  *    *        •  '  . 

A.    Discuss  the  concepts  large  -  small,  tall  -  short,  and  adult  •  chjtd. ,  "  • 
^    Let  pupils  distii^iguish  the.^comcepts.  .  , 

{NOTE:  Slides  are  optionaU  Magazine  pictures  pertaining  «to  the  concepts 
and  tov  family  workers  rpay  be  brought  to  school  by  the^  children-:) 

Jl.    Skills^in  handling  " Setting ^^Ready' to  Read"  books: 

A.  .  Demonsy^&te  to  stucjlents  the  procedures  in  turnihg  pages  in  book. 


If. 


B.     Let  each  pupil  turn  pages  by  himself. 
.  Family  members'  -jobs:        • ,     '        '  '  » 

A.  Read'  to  pupils  stories  about  fiamily  members  work,, 

B.  Show  slides,  of  family  rnembers  at  work.      '  •  - 


I* 


C.  Let  each  pupil  tell  what  he  cin  do  that  is^^Hmilaf  to  a  famSly  memBfer^s 
work.  '  ^  I'  .      i  ^ 

D.  •  Let  students  bring  their  oWn  working  tools  ,to  glass  to  'uiie/ 

4  NOTE  r  Stides  may  be  presented  after  the  stories!)     *  / 

*     *  I-  " '       «   .  '  . 

INSTRUCTtONAL  MATERIALS  '  ' 

Uvcluded  in  this  unit:  *  "v-  •        .  . 

A.  .Objectives       ^     '        ^  " 

B.  Information  sheet  /  " 


/ 


-Si  % 


^ludent  activity  sheets 

1.    *  Student  Activrty  sheet  #1a"My  Dad  a  Carpenter 

Student  Activity  Sheet  #1b-My  Brother  a  Truckdriver 

3\    ,  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1c-My  Mom  a  Telephone  Operator 

Tap^  1"Side^1a:'  Describes  occupations  of  family  Workers 

(NOTE:  tapf  is  opt^pnal.  Students  may  describe  occupation  of  their  ovrf^ 
family  worker!;.)    /  , .  ' 

\        ■  •        .  ■ 

Slides  (,1-15)  - 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

3 

5, 

V 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9,. 
•10. 
1l'. 
12; 
13.' 

.1^. 


/  ; 


Dog:  Large  -  Small  Concept 
Adulti^/CBjld  -  Age  .Concept' 
Child  With  Book"A  Child's  Work 
Weatherfady 

■  ,    .  f 

Draftsman  • 
Farmer* 

Ballet  d^(^  teacher 
Newsreporter 
Truckdriver 

* 

Line  lady. 
Therapist* 
Autb  mechanic 
Desk  clftrk 
Sales  clerk  ^ 


Home  economist 


CAREER  AWARENESS 

^   UNIT  Jl 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

K    Identifying  concepts 
'  A.    Group  discussions 

1.  Relate  size  concepts  t6  himself 

2.  Relate  size  concepts  to  items  in  the  classroom 
B.    Marking  with  chalk, 

1.  Underline 
"     '     '     2.  .  Circle 

II.    Skil|s<;-m-b0ftdtm^  Ready  To  Read"  books 

[  ^A.  <  Big  book  for  groups  demonstration 

1.  Demonstrate  how  to  turn  pages 

2.  Demonstrate*'  how  to  find  the  correct  page  number  \ 
B.    Observe  each  child      /  y 

1.  Handling  jp6ges" 

2.  *  Turnim/ to  the  correct  page  number 
III.    iiist  jobs  famif>i^  members  perform 

A.    At  home 
'    -       1,       Mow  lawn  ^  '  ' 

X  2.^  /  Do.  laundry  i 

3r    .  Prepare  lunch  .  ^ 

•  B.    To  tefp  olhers 

t;"v  ■  Girl  Scout  sponsor 

2.^.  fiSi^^t^      "^^'^  league  baseball 

.    P.T.A.  president  '  t 

(NOTE:' This -sheet  contains  examples  only;  the  teacher  may  add  to  pr§  delete  fr6m  th 
sheei  according  to  her  pupils;)     :  '  . 

\    '     .      '  .  '  '  * 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  .11 


;    STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a"MY  DAD  A  CARPENTER 

My  dad  H  a  carpenter.  He  wears  overalls  when  he  works.  The  overalls  havs  many 
smad  pockets  for  too)s.  He  wears  an  apron  when<(Tie  works.  A 

H«  cuts  wood  with  an  electric  saw-buzz,  buzz,  buzz. 

He  -nails  pieces  of  wood  with  a  hammer-bang,  bang,  bang. 

Sometimes  Dad  works  with  other  carpenters.  They  build  houses,  stores,  and  many 
other  buildings.  * 

,  Dad  is  teaching  me  to  use  tools.  I  have  a  work  bench.  I  have  a  sayv  and  a  hammer. 
Oad  and  I  are  building  a  playhouse  for  my  sister.  ^  ' 

V      "  ■  - 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  II 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1b"MY  BROTHER  A  TRUCKDRIVER 

•  My  brother  drives  a  big  freight  truck  on  long  trips.  The  truck  has  a  big  trailer  to 
carryallkindsof  freight JVma>rcarry  toys,  big  ma^^  or  furniture.  - 

A  truck  driver  has  to  be  ^  safe  driver.  His  trupk  is  checked  for  safety  before  eacb 
trip.  ^  * 

Sometimes  I  do  not  see  my  brother  for  two  weeks.  He  drives  halfway  across  the 
country.  Another  man  goes  with  him,  and  they  take  turns  driving  because  they  drive 
day  and  night.  - 

I  have  a  small  red  wagon  J  can  use  for  a  truck  to  carry  groceries  home  from  the 
market  for  rtiy  mom. 


CAREER,  AWARENESS 
UNIT  II 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1c--MY  MOM  A  TELEPHONE  OPERATOR 


My  mom  helps  people  with  calls  they  cant  dial  themselves. 
•  My  mom  helps  people  make  long  distance  calls  and  tells  them  the  cost  of  calls. 
My  mom  helps  people  call  the  police  in  an  emergency. 
My  mom  dials  numbers  for  blind  people. 

I  can  find  numbers  in  the  telephone  directory  and  make  calls.  I  can  also  call  the 
police,  doctor,  and  fireman. 

I  can  help  my  little  brother  dial  numbers. 


ERLC 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  II. 


EV/4LUATIDN 


Identify  the  concepts  large  'small,  tall  -  short,  child  -  adult  and  select  the^one 
that  is  similar  to  him.  ,  ^ 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  handle  and  turn  pages  in  "Getting  Ready  to  Read" 
,books.  .         *  .  .         \  . 

Describe  orally  a  job  he  can  perform  that  is  similar  to  one  a  member  of  his 
family  performs. 

« - 

(NOTE:  A  child  piay  describe,  thj  job  of  any  person  in  his  family.) 


o 


r  . . 


CAREER  AWARENESS 

UNIT  rii 


Suggested  Subject  Area: 
'Mathematics 


Grade  Level: 
K-3 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  use  the  basic  skills  of  computation 
that  are  used  by  one  school  worker.  He  should  ^Iso  be  able  to  describe  the  worker  who 
uses  such  skills  by  completing  the  ^tivity  sh^jet. 


J 


SPECIFIC  OB*ECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to: 
1.  *  '  Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Sell  lunch  tickets  and^  make  correct  change.  ' 

b.  -^^  Count  the  correct  number  of  lunch  tickets  spid  and  count  money 

collected  .for  tickets.  \  "  . 


2. 


Describe  the  school  worker. 


ERIC 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
,  UNIT  III 


TEACHER  ACTIVITIES 

L    Sellmg  tickets  j  '  • 

A.  Make  play  money.  ^ 

B.  Let  pupils  add  and  subtract  using  Jalay  money. 

C.  Let  each  pupil  tell  how  much  he  has  paid  for  ^tems  in  stores. 
0.    Role  playing 

1.  Pupil  as  the  school's  secretary,  selling  tickets 

2.  ^      Pupil  as  the  buyer  A 

3.  Pupil  computing  on  the  chalk  board  the^ amount  of  change  the 
buyer  is  to  receive 

t  » 

II.    Counting  tickets  . 

I 

A.  Make  more  lunch  tickets  than  the  amount  of  pupils  in  class.  (Information 
Sheet)  '       .  •      ,         •  ' 

B.  Let  pupils  count  the  number  of  tickets  sold  to  buyers. 

C.  Pupils  count  the  ampuni  of  money  collected. 
III.    Describe  the  school  worker 

A.    Give  pupils  a  riddle  about  the  school  worker.  (Student  Activity  Sheet  #1a) 
.   B.    Pupils  complete  Actiy^j  Sheet  #1b.  ^ 

(NOTE:  Make  tickets  from  construction!  paper.)       •     ^  •  . 

INS^TRUgriOKlAL  MATERIALS 

>  * 

I.    Include  in  this  unit^  ? 


A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 


ERIC 


Student  activity  sheets  ' 

1.      Student  Activity  jSheet  #la-Riddle  "  ' 

^  .2.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1b-School  Workers  Description  Sheet 
Evaluation  '  '  ,,  ■ 


•  \ 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  III 


JNFORMATfON  SHEET 

I.  Selling  lunch  tickets 

A.  Make  correct  change 

B.  Count  correct  number  of  tickets  sold 

C.  Count  money  coH^ted  for  tickets  '  . 

II.  Description  of  school  worker 

A.  Sells  lunch  tickets  '  t 

B.  Collects  lunch  mongy 


4 


ERIC 


.  CAREER  AWARENESS 

UNIT  III 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1.a"RIDDLE 


I  work  in  the  prindpars  office. 

I  answer*  the  telephone. 

I  sell  lunch  tickets  and  ccrunt  money. 

J  also  listen  to  students  when  they  come  to. the  office. 

.Who  am  I? 


ERIC 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  Hi 


,  .STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1b--SCH00L  WORKER'S 

Y  DESCRIPTION' SHEET 


NAME 


•sfe 


THE  SECRETARY'S  NAME  IS 


THE  SECRETARY 
FOLLOWING 


DO^S  THE 


/• 
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'CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  III  i 

'  .  \;  ^ 

*  EVAIUATION 
(Observation)  . 


L    Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

A.    Sell  lunch  tickets  and  nr^ake  correct  change. 

^   '         B.  ^  Coiint  the  correct  number  of  lunch  tickets  sold  and  count  money  collected  : 
*  for  tickets. 

•   ^        IL    DescVibe  the  school  worker. 


ERIC 
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/.     .  CAREER  AWA^^NESS 

>  •  .  '    UNIT* IV 

Suggested  Subject -Area:  ^  (•  Grade  Level: 
Mathematics 


TERMlfilAL  OBJECTIVE 

After  corpfjletibn-of  this  unit,  the  pupil  sl;iould  b6  able  to  use  pne  basic  skit)  qf  computatron 
that  js  tts?d"by  one  school  worker.  He' should  also  be  able  to  describe  the-worker  who 
uses  such  a  skill  by  completing  the  activity  sheet.       .     '  ?  .  . 


SPECIFIC'OBJECTIVES 


After'completion  6f  this  unit,  Hbe^upil  should  be  able  to: 

1,      *9eaWr^  Ingredients  \j^r  a  cookie  recipe.         •     .  , 
Z  ^     Distin^jsh  between  a  half  size  ^nd,  a  vyhote  size.  , 
'    t  3,       Describe  one  school  //orkeriwhp  uses  measuring  skills  in  his  work. 


CAREER  /KWARENESS 
UNIT  IV 


TEACHER  ACTIVITIES  >^ 

/  .  •  ■  ■      ■  J 

I.    Activities  for  recipe:  >^  '  * 

A.  Wcite  recipfe  on  chart.  (Student  Activity  S^t  #1a) 

B.  Let  pupils  read  directions  for  recipe,  measure  ingredients^  and  jrrix  cookies. 
H.   Jlistinguish  size  in  measurement:  • 

/  A.  '  Let  pupils  distinguish  between  whole  $iz^  and  half  ^zes.  *' 

'  B.  \  Let  pupils  seppr^e  the  measuring  equipment  according  to  half  and  whole 
^  sites.  ^  .    *    1  . 

in.    DescJ'i^  the  school  workec: 


A.'   Discuss  in  writing  or  orally  skills  usedMDy  cooks  io  prepare  lunches. 
(Information^eet)  '  '  ^ 

'  .  '*  ' 

Pupils  complete  Studenj  Activity  Sheet  #1b. 

C.    Teachers  may  ^^bstitute   other  recipes  to  include^'  other  u^nits  of 
^  tz^  ]  ^  ^ei^jyrecoc^tsl||J6h  a%j^te^ooa^tablespoon,^1/4  ^iUiHt^^-^^--^  ^-^^-^^^ 


'  (NOTE:  Teachers  may  need  tq  arrange  for  electric  hot  plate  and  other  cooking  materials 
.Irom  kitchen  cafeteria.) 


'    '    ^      .  ,  #INST«UCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  this  unit:' 


A.  Objectiv^ 
8.    Information  sheetT 

C.  ^tudent  ^tivity  sheets 

1.      Student  Activity  Sheet  #1a*-Cookie  Recipes 

Z      Student  Activity  Sheet  #1b-'School  Worker's -Description  Sheet 

D.  Evaluation 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
.  UNIT  IV 


'    INFORMATION  SHEET 

"  '        -  .        '   '  . 

L    Measuring  ingredients 

A.    Assemble  ingredients  ^ 

^B.    Spoon  lightfy  into  measuring  cups 

C.    Level  off  ingredients  in  cups  and  spoons 

•  0.    Measure  accurately 

II.    Distinguishing  sizes 

A.    Whole  sizes 

'     B*>^  Half  sizes 

HI.   Description  of  workefi^*  '  ^ 

A.  Wears  art  apron  ' 

B.  Reads  recipes 


^  ^ 

(  ' 


^    ?      CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  IV 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a'C00KIE  RECIPES 


No-Bake  Peanut  Butter' Cookies 


1/2        karo  syrup,  honey,  br  mol^ 
1/*2  cup  sugar 
1  pup  peanut  butter 
cups  Special  K  cereal  or  other  dr^  cereal 

Bring  syrup  and  sugar  to  boil.  Remove  fronn  heat;  stir  in  peanut  butter.  Add  cereal.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  on  metal  tray  or  waxed  paper. 


Genie  Bars 


1  cup  sugar 

t  cup  light  Karo  syrup  > 
1  1/2  ciipis  peanur  butler"^ 
7  cups  Special  K  cereal  - 
1  small  package  butterscotch  ;chtps^ 
1  small  package  chocolate  t^ips 


Place  sugar  and  syrup  ir>  satioepan  and  bring  to  a  rolling  boil.  Add  peaput  butterj^and 
mix  tiioi^ghly.  Pl^  cereal  in  a  large  mrxtng  bowl  which  has  been  buttered;  pour  syrup 
mixture  e>ver  dereal  and  mix ivell.  ^?r§5SLiptp^  cookie  ^heet,  15  1/2  x  10  1/2  x  llhch. 
Frost  with  butterscotch  and  chocolate  chip  mrxKnTef  Wi^ieh^have, bee  over Jiot 

water.  Cut  into  bars  before  mrxture  is  completely  cool/  Yi^ld:  4"doze^         ^  -"^ 


c 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
.     UNIT  IV 

EVALUATION 


Measure  ingredients  for  a  cookie  recipe. 

P\xe  half  size  cooking  equipment  on  the  left  side  and  wffole  size  equipment 
on^^Oie  ri^t  side  of  table. 

DescrU^  one  school  worker  who  uses*  measuring  skills  in  his  work. 


CAREER  AWARENESS- 

Suggested  Subject  Area:  *  Grade  Level: 

Language  Arts  *  a  K-3 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

After  completion  of  the  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  describe  terms  associated"  with 
developing  attitudes  for  effective  employment.  He  should  be  able  to  evaluate  his  own 
personality  and  list  ways  to  improve  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  He  should  also  be  able 
to  identify  positive  character  traits  of  effective  workers  in  a  teacher  given  situation."^ 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  sthe  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to:  '   '  > 

1.  Describe  ten  terms  associated  with  developing  attitudes  for  effective, 
employment. 

* 

2.  Identify  positive  character  traits  seen  in  himself  and  classmates.  * 

''-^  ^  -J' 

t:  1        «^   t^tentify  negative  traits  seen  in  hifhself. 

4.  Li^  \««ys^Hm[prove  ^pengths  and  weaknesses  4n  to  sttincter^     >  ^ 

5.  Compare  positive  charfcter  traitsjn  himself  with  character  traits  in  other 
-           ^     ^        effective  workers.  > 


ERIC 


^6 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
•   .        UNIT  V 

TEACHER^ACTIVJTIES 

V 


I .  Terms 


A.  Teachers  and  pupils  discuss  orally  the  meaning  of  terms.  (Information  Sheet) 

B.  Use  terms  in  oral  or  written  sentences.  ^ 

(NOTE:  Use  two  or  three  terms  in  each  class  session.)  ' 

C.  Dranryftize  terms  in  class. 


^x^ples 


1 .  Responsibility-Give  a  pupil  the  responsibility  of  delivering  an  oral 
message  to  the  principal.  ' 

\  .  *  \ 

%  Grooming-Cleaning,  tfie  nails;  I6t  the  students  show  how  to  wash 
hands  in  warm  water  and  soap  and  use  orangewood  stick  to  clean 
under  the  naits  and  around  the  cutkrfes. 


3.-     Behavior  (Role  play)  •    '    *  ' 
"  -  :  .  • 

%     Janet:  (sitting  in  Tim's  seat)  «  « 

^       ^     :  '  ^  ^    #irti:i(sl?oU^ng^  Get  out  ^  inr seat  ^  ^ 

J     .  X     iJanet:  (shouting  b&ck)  01^  I  will.  ... 

II.    Identify  positive  character  traits  * 

p  *  "  ' 

A.    Teacher  and  pupils  discuss  positive  character  traits.  (Information  Sheet) 
'  B.    Pupils  complete  a  personality  inventory  sheet.  (§tudent  Activity  Sheet  #1a) 

C.    Pupils  give  oral  description  of  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  guessing  game. 
Description,  may  include  both  physical  and  personality  characteristic^ 

Example:        He  has  red  hair.  *  . 

He  plays  with  the  Little  League  football  team. 
Guess  who  he  is. 

0.    Edch^pupii  names  something  he  likes  about^another  classmate. 


14  '  ,  T' 

ERJC  •  . 


Identify  negativef  charactesj'  traits  • 

A.  Teacher  and  pupils  discuss  negative  character  traits.  (Information  sheet) 

B.  Let  each  child  ^lect  a  trait  or  tell  what  he  thinks  may  be  a  negative  trait 
in  himsetf.  ^ 

Improve  strengths  and  weaknesses  - 

A.  Discuss  or  review  the  meaning  of  terms  "strengths"  and  "weaknesses." 

B.  Pupils  make  word  Rsts  of  good  personality  traits. 

C.  Pupils  make  a  list  of  their  own  weaknesses  and  ask  for  classmates* 
suggestions  to  improve  weaknesses.  (Informatior^  sheet) 

D.  Read  "situational  story"  about  attitudes  and  let  the  students  suggest  ways' 
to  develop  better  attitudes*<Student  Activity  Sheet  #1b) 

Compare  character  traits 

A.  Listen  to  stories  about  su^essful  workers,  (^apes  provided  in  unit) 

B.  Identify  positive  character  traits  in  the  personalities  of  the  characters, 

^C.  Let  pupil  compare  a  positive  character  trait  in  himself  with  a  character 
k      trait^  of  ofie  story  ^araeter;  t      ,      f      .  ^        ;  , 

(NOTE:  A  tape  recorder  will  be  needed  for  this  unit.) 


• -■  ... 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


L    Included  in  this  unit: 
A.  Objectives 
B»    Information  sheet 
C.   .Student  Activity  Sheets 


1.  Student  Activity  S^eet  #1a"Personality  Inventory     \  • 

2.  Student    Activity    Sheet    #1b-Situationat    Story:  "Building 
Courtesy  Attitudes" 


3.      .Stgdent   Activity   Sheet   #1c-Situational   Story^  "Accepting 
-^Respbnsibility" 


f         i,  4.      Student  Activity  Sheet  #1d"Situational  Story:  "What  Does  It 

".Mean  To  Be  A  Friend?" 

5.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1e-Situati6nal  Story:  "Discriminate 
Between  Accidental  and  Purposive  Behavior"  ^ 

6.  ^Student  ^  Activity    Sheet  •  #tf"Situatiorial  .  Story:  ^  "Good 
\       .   ^    .  Sportsmanship!*      •  .      '  . 

7.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1g-Situational  Story:  "Reasons  for 
Taking  Turns" 

>  SStadent  Activity  Sheet  #1h"Situationa1  Story:  "TrfiTat  Others  Like 
You  ,  Want  tcrfie^  Treated"  ^  ' 

^  D.    Tape  1  *  ,  ^ 

1.      Side  #2a"l^r.  Carter  s  Job  .  ^ 

'  2.      Side  #2b-'Mrs.  Smith,  The  Veterinarian  j 

(NOTE:  Tape  is  odtional.  Narration  for  teacher  is  provided  in  the  student 
activity  sheets.)     I  *  ' 

'         E.    Evaluation  I 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Vocabulary  terms" 

A.  Attitude-Position  indicating  action,  feelings,  or  mood;  a  mental  position 
of  feeling  regarding  a  fact  or  state 

B.  Ability  "Physical,  mental,  or  legal  power  to  perform 
C/    Behavior-A  way*  of  conducting  oneself 

D.  Courtesy-To  perform  with  politeness. and  expression  of  respect 

E.  Dignity-The  quality  of  being  a  worthy  person 

F.  Grooming-;To  make  neat  and  tidy 
yabt.t-^  ajst6^  or  practice  that  could  be^o<4-or  bad    .1"  ^ 


4ft.    Involvement  "To  be  a  participant  or  occupy  oneself  • 
J.  ^  lBtei;es|-To/-give  special! attention  to  something  ^  /  i  ""'^ 


^.^  l^isffr#-Fr^»K>CjinHrom  jwprk.  or-^wini^  #  I 


K.    Negative- Always  looking  for  the  worst;  never  a  bright  outlQOk 

L.    Opportunity-A  good  chance  or  a  favorable  combination  of  time  and  place' 

M.    Positive- Filled  with  confidence;  admitting  no  doubt 

N.    Responsibility  "To  take  charge  or  be  trusted  with  important  matter^ 

0.  •  Strength"Strong  p'oints;  your  best  qualities;  things  one  cag 'do  well 

P.    Success- Satisfactory  completion  of  something 

7      *        -  .  ■ 

Q.    Trait-A-  distinguishing  quality  of  character 

R.    Weakness-Lacking  in  skills;  lack  of  strength;  faults  or  defects  from  lack 
of  skill  or  organization 

« 

{NOTE:  Tbe  teachi^r  should  change  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  her  pupils'  level.) 


INFpRMATION  SHEET 


II.    Positive  character  traits 

A.  Kindness 

B.  ^Appearance 

C.  Punctuality 
III.  NegativeSraits 

A.  Untidiness 

B.  Troublemaker  attitude 

C.  Cheating 

D.  Disrupting  class 


i 


E.    Being  mean 
I  v.    Improve  strengths  and  weaknes^s  v 

A.  Strengths   ,  ^.  r 

1.       Sharing,  with  other  students 
{       2.       T^kijig  tufns 

B.  Weaknesses      \  • 

1.       Inattentive  t^groupv discussion) 

'  2.      Adjusting  to  the  environnrtent  (students  gfve  ideas) 

* 

(NOTE:  These  are  suggested  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The 
*  '  students'  may  name  others.) 

V.    Compare  positive  characlBr  traits  '  * 

•       A.    Accepting  responsibility^^*  * 

•   ff.    Working  hard     ^  *  ♦ 

C.  Being  happy  to  help  others   -  , 


Career  AWARENESS  / 


'  STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a--PERS0NALITY  INVENTORY* 

•  .       ■    •   ..  .     (  • 

t.  What  I  like*  best  to  do  is  -     ,  / 

2.  WhatV  likejeast  to  do  is  -    ^  * 

3.  My  favorite  hobby  is  - ' 

4.  It  makes  me  happy  when--    '  4 

5.  A  "neat"  person  is  one  who  -  • 

6.  am  a  good  leader  when  we^^play- 

7.  I  am  disappointed  when - 

8.  I  like  people  who - 


4 
.4 


) 


9.  ^    I  dislike  peopll  whO"^         -w-      y    .  . 


10-       In  my  spare  time  I  like  to- 


CAREER  AWARENESS 

UNIT  V  k^. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1b--SITUATI0NAL  STORY:  "BUILDING 

COURTESY  ATTITUDES",  '       ^  -  ,  " 

Purpose:  To  help  pupils  build  desirable  attitudes  toward  courtesy  in  their  relationsfiips- 
with  their  peers  and  others. 

^    Situation:  Bill  alwaysjikes  to  be  first;  he  pushes  to  be  first  in  line.  At  the  drinkifig  fountain 
pushes  several  other  children  out  of  fine  and  gets  in  front  of  them.  He  waifts  to  be 
first  to  recite,  first  to  finish  his  assignments,. first  in  all  games,  and  first  to- finish  any 
job.    '  .        .  , 

Sug^ted  discussion:  Why  do  you  think  Bill  fs  this  way?  How  can  we  help  Bill?  Name 
^      some  other- ways  Bill  can  feel  >{yoi^thwhile  instead  *of  by  being  first, 


STUDENT  ACTIVltY  SHEET  ^1c--SITUATI0NAL -STORY: 

■  „  "acceptinq  responsibility"         '  V 

purpose:  Tq^hefp  pupils  become  more  cooperative,  dependable,  and  willing  to  accept 
responsibility. 

Situation:' Lily  bounced  into  thfe  fjimily  Kitchen,  slamming  the  back  door  behind 'her, 
dropping  her  school  books  onto  the  table.  "Hi  Mom,  I'm  home!"  she  called  out.  " Jeanne *s 
coming  over  to  play."  .  *  *  ' 

"Oh  no  she's  not,"  Lily's  mother  repli^  irrit^ly.  "How  many  times  have  I  tpid 
you  that  you;are  not  going  td  have  your  frPends  in  %o  play  until  you  clean  up  the  mels 
in  youif  room?'*  •  '  ^ 

Suggested  discussion:  How  did  Lily  feel  about  Mother?  How  did  Lily  feel  about  cleaning 
her  room?  Do  you  think  Mother  was  fafr  to  lily?      -  i:- 


I  > 


/ 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #ld--SITUATIONAL  STORY:  "WHAT  DOES 
-       ^        irMEANTTO  BE::A  FRIElvJO?,"--. 


.Purpose:  To  help  pupils  realize  why  they  alienate  their  peers  and  to  give  thern  jdeas  for 
..  making  friends.  •  ,  ' 

Situation:  "j  think  1*11  see  if  Tommy  will  play  with  me/*  thought  Brian.  "There  he  is 
over  by  the  jungle  gym." 

Brian  ran  over  -.to  Tommy.  He  grabbed  Tommy's  jacket  and  pulled  him  around. 
•  *"  Look  what  YOU  did!  You  tore  my  jacket/'  cried  Tommy.  "Tm  goingj^^g^^tell  the 
teacher."  " 

"Golly,  ^  guess  I'll  play  by  myself/'  thought  Brian.  "If  you  touch  anyone  he^starts 
griping/'  ,  .  "f^ 

V 

Suggested^djscussions:  How  does  Bri.an  feel?  How  does  Tommy  feel?  Can  yoc»  help  Brian 
make  iKjrne'  friends?      '  I      '  '  ^  ' 


ER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V  * 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1e-SITUATI0NAL  STORY:  "DISCRIMINATE 
BETWEEN  ACCIDENTAL  AND  PURPOSIVE  BEHAVIOR" 


Purpose:  To  help  .pupils  explore  behavior  which  is  accidental.  Also  to  help  them 
discriminate  between  accidental  and^  purposive  behavior. 

Situation:  During  their  play  time,  the  children  could  play  anything  they  wanted.  La0fie 
and  Pam  decidkf'tO'pJay  hojweolCfi^Bobby  and  David  were  playhj  tag.  They  were  running 
fast,  David  was  determined  to  catch  Bob.  Bob  Was  trying  to  getaway.  He  ran  right  through 
Laurie  and  Parn's  hopscotch  game,  kicking  one  of  the  rocks  out  of  the  squares. 

SuggSsted  discussions:  How  did  the  girls  feel?  What  could  the  girls  do?  What  could  the 
bo^s  .do?  Why  did  the  b«ys  do  this? 


CAREER  AWA'RENESS 
UNIT  V 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1f-SITUATI0NAL  STORY:  "GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP" 


Purpose:  This  story  is>used  with  pupils  who  are  not  good  sports.  Pup/ls  should  have  a 
better  understanding  <jif  this  behavior  after  discussion  of  the  story.  ^ 

Situation:  During  tfie  (loon  hour  the  boys  were  going  to  pfay  dodge  ball.-They  had  divided 
into  teams... DSnrV's  leam  was  in  the  center  first.  This  was  Danny's  favorite  game  and 
he  just  knew  that  he  could  stay  in  the  game  longer  than  any  other  boy.  ^ 

The  game  had  j^st  begun.  Kenny  threw  the  ball  low  and  hard,  ft  hit  Danny *s  leg. 

"I  wasn't  ready, I  Danny  shouted.  "That  doesn't  count.  You  guys  dort't  even  know 
how  to  play," 

Suggested  discussion:  Why  does  Danny  behave  this  way?  How  do  the^boys'  feel?  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a  good  sportsmam?  ^ 


r 


r 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V  \ 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHE^lj  #lg-SITUATIONAL  STORY:  "REASONS 

FOR  TAKING  TURNS"!  . 


Pu/pose:  This  story  and  the  discussion  help  the  pupil  who  does  not  take  turns  to  see 
alternate  ways  of  behaving.  Also  omer  pupils  will  have  p  better  understanding  of  why 
a  pupil  does  not  take  turns.     '    /  ^ 

Situation:  It  was  recess  time  and  tipeipupils  were  enjoying  the  warm  weather.  Some  were 
0laying  tag;  others,  *  ball;  and'somi  were  just  visiting. 

Cindy,  Judy,  Debbie,  and  Ufa  were  taking  turns  jumping  rope.  Kit  c$me  running 
up,  waving,*  'H  want  to  play." 

The  girls  said,  "All -right." 
'    When  it  came  Kit's  |urn,  shef  missed  on  her  second  jump.  "That  didn't  count!  You 
turned  too  fasti  I  get  another  tarn!" 

Suggested  discussion:  How  could  Cindy,  Judy,  Debbie,  and  Lisa  react  to  Kit?  How  did 
'Cindy,  Judy,  Debbie,  and  Lisa  reel?  How  did  Kit  feel?  In  'yvhat  other  ways  could  Kit 
have  behaved? 


■  I 
>  1 
•  'f 

J 

:1 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 


/    ■              STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1h-SITUATI0NAL  STORY:  "TREAT  OTHERS 
...  -  -  -  LIKE  YOU  WANT -TO-BE  TREATED"  .  .1  

Purpose:  This  story  shollld  help  pupils  understand ,the  meaning  of  respect  for  others.  Also,- 
they  should  see  the  purpose  behind  this  behavior. 

Situation:  "Get  out  of  here.  This  is  where  we  play  dodge  ball,"  shouted  Jim.  "Can*t 
you  see  the  circle?"  • 
"We  didn't  know  you  boys  v/ere  going  to  play  ball,"  answered  Janet.  "We'll  leave. 
But  you  don-'t  have  to  yell  at  us." 

\    ^Suggested  discussion:  How  do  the  girls  feel?  How  does  Jim  feel?  Why  would  Jim  shout 
at  the  girls? 


CAREER  AWAREISfESS 
UNIT  V 


TAPt  #2a -MR.  CARTER*S  JOB 


Mr.  Carter  works  for  a  telephone  company.  Mr.  Carter*s  job  is  to  install ^etephortesHn- 
homes,  offices,  and  stores  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Carter  must  be  at  work  at  8:00.  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  is  always  pn  time. 

People  all  over  the  city  want  telephones.  These  people  are  called  customers.  ^ 

Every  morning  Mr.  Carter  stops  at  the  telephone  garage  to  get  his  truck  and  then  to 
the  warehouse  to  pick  up  telephones  and  his  tools.  Mr.  Carter  is  r'esponsible  for  his  truck, 
all  the  telephones,  and  tools. 

Mr.  Carter  has  to  be  neat  when  he  is  working.  He  must  not  damage  the  places  where 
he  installs  the  telephones. 

Mr.  Carter  has  tQ  work  quickly-  and  carefully  to  be  sure  each  telephone  is  in  working 
order. 

Mr.  Carter  works  8  hours  a  day.  Each  week  he  works  40  hours. 

Each  week  the  telephone  company  gives  Mr.  Carter  a  pay  check.  An  amount  of  Mr.  Carter's 
earnings  is  paid  to  the  United  States  gove^rnment  in  -the  form^of  income  tax. 

The  telephone  company  sends  the  tax  money  to  the  government  in  Washington. 

Ti\e  government  uses  the  incbme  tax  to  give  services  and  help  to  all  the  people.  Some 
of  *the\ndney  is  used  to  cjefend  our  country.  \ 

It  pays  forNhe  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines.  Some  money  is  used 
to  help  poor  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Carter  works  overtimeNWhen  he  works  oveKfri^he  earns  his  regular  pay 
for  an  hour  plus  one  hatf  of  his  regular^pay.  '  f\ 

The  more  money  Mr.  Carter  earns  the  more  he  must  pay  i>Kincome  tax.  But  when  he 
earns  more  his  family  can  spend,  more.  \ 

Mr.  Carter  works  hard  to  earn  overtime  pay.  But  he  is  happy  to\^  able  to  work  to 
earn  extra  money.  ^ 

When  Mr.  -Carter  earns  more  money,  his  family  can  buy  more  of  the  thin^  that  they 
need't^d  want.  . 

It  is  only  by  working  hard  that  jnost  people  like  Mr.  Carter  can  earn  the  money  they 
need  and  want  to  spend  and  save. 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 

TAPE  #2b--MRS.  SMITH,  THE  VETERINARIAN 


Johnny  has  a  pet7ddg Tiamed  FV]sky.  Frisky  will  not  eat  or  play.  "Frisky  must  be  sick," 
says  Johnny's  jnother.  "Let's  take  him  to  the  veterinarian."  "What  is  a  veterinarian?" 
asks  Johnny.  "An  animal  doctor,"  says  Mother. 

Johnny  and  Mother  take  Frisky  to /see  Dr.  Smith. 

The  doctor's  waiting  room  is  full/of  animals-Mary's  swinging  monkey,  Grandma.'s  noisy 
parrot,  Billy's  fighting  cat.  The  dbctor  is  kiftd  to  each  animal.  She  takes  care  of  the  pets. 

Polly's  wing  is  broken.  The  doctor  puts  a  splint  on  it.  The  doctor  puts  medicine  on  the 
cat's  cut  eye.  She  gives  the  monkey  a  shot  to  keep  him  from  getting  sick. 

Dr.  Smith  put  Frisky  on  a  table.  She  listened  to  Frisky's  heart.  She  looked  into  Frisky's 
eyes  and  mouth.  * 

"Trisky  needs  an  operation,"  says  the  doctor.  Dr.  Smith  carried  Frisky  to  the  hospital' 

Dr.  Smith  has  a  helper  named  Sally.  Sally  takes  care 'of  the  hospital.  She  keeps  the  cages 
neat  and  clean.  She  is  kipd  to  each  animal:  * 

After  a  few  days  Dr.  Smith  operatecj  on  Frisky  and 'made  Frisky  well.  Johnny  came  to 
carry  Frisky  home.  Frisky  jumped  up  on  Johnny.  He  was.  glad  to  see  him.  Dr.  Smith 
was  glad  too.  She  is  always  happy  to  make  animals  well.  > 


\ 
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CAREER  AWARENESS  • 
UNIT  V 


.  "EVALUATION 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Describe  ten  tet'ms  a^ciated  with  developing  attitudes  for  effective  employment. 
Identify  three  positive  character  traits  seen  in  himself  and  his/^assmates. 
Identify  three  negative  character  traits  seen  in  himself.  \;; 
List  two  .ways  to  improve  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  his  character. 

7     .  . 

Compare  two  character  traits  in  himself  with  the  character  traits  in  one  story 
character. 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


Suggested  Subject  Area: 
Mathematics 


Grade  Level: 
Intermediate 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  the  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  describe  workers  that  use 
computation  skills  in  their  work.  He  should  be  able  to  perform  one  basic  computation 
skill  used  by  each  worker.  *  .  ,  ^ 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


Atter  completion  of  the  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to: 

1.       Qescribe  six  workers  who  Use  computation  skills  in^heir  work. 
^        2.       Perform  one  basic  computation  skill  used  by  each  worker. 


^1 


I 
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^3 
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^CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


^.  -     TBAC^tEf^  AeTrvfTi€S     .  . 

\.    Pre^sentation  of  workers 

A.  Arr^ange  for  the  following  equipment  and  materials  before  presenting  the 
unit     -  -     •    -  -      -  - '  ? 

(NOTE:  In  presenting  this  unit,  make  certain  the  children  understand  coin 
»vdlue,  dimension  measurement,  and  visual  estimation  of  Hquid  measure.)  I 

1.  Carrousel  slide  projecter 

2.  Tape  recorder  •  ,^  ^ 

3.  Film  screen 

4.  Paper  cup  for  each  student  ' 

5.  *     Twelve  inch  ruler  ^      ^  .  . 

6.  A  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil  for  each  student 

B.  Explain  to  the  class  the  unit  is  an  audio-visual  exercise 
(NOTE:  .The  tape  describes  each  Worker.) 

IJ.    Performance  skills  ^*  ' 

A.  Have  the  pupils  follow  the  directions  on  the  tape  / 

B.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  interact  with  the  teacher  on  the  tape 

(NOTE:  Th^  performance  skiljs  on  the  tape  are  illustrated  in' the  stt<Sen\ 
activity  shi(rts.)      *  '  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAJ.  MATERIALS  -  ' 

I.    Included,  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives  •         *  ..  . 

B.  Jnformation  sheet  ^  - 


ERIC 


Student  activity  sheets  ^  - 

h      Student  Activity  Sheet  # la-Short  Order  Shop  Menu 

2.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1b-Figure1he  Grocery  man's  Profit 

3.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1c-  Decision  Making 

4.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1d"Figure  the  Cosmetologist's  Profit  ' 

'  Si    -  Student  Activity  Sheet  #le-j;Record  and  Total  the  Bank  Receipts 

6.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1f-;Mark  Off  Fractions  on  the  Medicine 
Container  a  - 


-7.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1g--Measuring  a  Piece  of  Board 
Tape  2-Side  la:  Workers  Using  Computation  Skills 
(NOTE:  Tape  is  optional.  Narration  is  provided  in  student  activity  sheet?.) 


E.    Slides  ( 

16-28) 

- 16. 

Coins 

17. 

Currency 

*  18. 

Cashier 

19. 

Menu 

20. 

Groceryman ' 

21. 

Farmer  , 

22. 

Groceryman 

23. 

Cosmetologist    '  • 

24. 

Customers 

25.  . 

Bankteller 

26. 

Deposit  sfip 

27. 

Pharmacist 

*  • 

28. 

Carpenter  ' 

(NOTf 

Sljdes  are  optionM.^a 

skills  may  be  used.) 
Evaluation  C 


V    *CAREER  AWARENESS 
^     .      UNIT  I 


•INFORMATION  SHEET 


Worijcers  using  computation  ^skills:  -  —  ^  ^  ^  ^  _  -  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

A.  Cashier-Figures  the  cost  of  an  order,  mcliAling  tax 

B.  Grocerynian-Ftgures  the  cost  of  items'and  the  amount  of  profit  made  when 
selling  to  customers 


C. 
D. 
E. 

f; 


Cosmetologist-Figures  the  firofii  a  cosmetolpgist  makes  intone  day 

t  . .      I      ^  .         ,     *  . 

Bank  teller-AddsJ  the  ambunt  of  money  deposited  in  the  bank  for  Imwr^hecks 

Pharmacist-Estimates  a  half-way  mark  on  a  glass  or  empty  medicine  container 


Carpenter-Measures  tlje  length  and  width  of  thTletassroom  floor 


1     ^      ^    \t  \ 


#  » 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


STUDENT- ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a -SHORT  ORDER  SHOP  MENU 

The  pupils~make  ah  order  of  foods,  from  "the  chart  and  ffgure  the  cost,  fncluding  tax.  -7 

'  '  '     •  ' 

SHORT  ORDER  SHOP  MENU  "     -  ' 


Sandwiches 

Beverages 

Cheese 

25  C 

Milk 

12$ 

Ham 

•30$ 

Milk  shake  > 

25$ 

Hamburger 

t 

Root  beer 

"  10$ 

Peanut  butter 

Orange 

■  10$ 

Hot  dog 

.  20$ 

Tu)}^ 

25$  ^ 

r- 

Desserts 


Ice  cream 
Gake  ^  v 
Pie 


15$ 
^  20r; 
20$  • 


» 


.CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


/ 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  .SHEET.  #1b-FLGURE  THE  GROCERYM^'S  PROFIT 

ft     ,  -  .•^    ■  ^  • 

«  •  "  ^  *•«»•, 

The*~*^grocervm^  purchased'lO  pounds  of  peaches  trcmi  the  farmer  g^t  40$  per  poupd. 
The  yoceryman  sold  the  peaches^  at  554:  per  poimd.  What  was  the  grocery  man's 
profit?"  •  '  . 


9. 
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CAREER  AWARENES3*  ^ 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1s-DECISI0N  MAKING 


Pupils'and  teacher  decide  what  tlj^e  groc^yman  should  purchase  foi/his  customers  during 
each  ^ason  of  the  year.  Discuss  what  he  should  stock  for  peopl^  in'cjifferent  geographical 
areas.  »  * 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I  ' 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1d--FIGURE  THE 
COSMETOLOGIST'S  PROFIT 

The  cosmetologist  styled  hair  for  six  customers  today  and  each,  customer  paid  the 
cosmetologist  $8^00.  How  much  money  did  the  customers  pay  the  cosmetologist? 




The  pro^lucts  used  cost  a  total  of  ^14^0lJH§w  much  money  did  the  cosmetologist  have 
left  fof/lher  own  use? 


CAREER  -AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  'SHEET  #le"RECORD  AND  TOTAL  THE  BANK  RECEIPTS 

Record  and  total  the  amount  of  fnoney  deposited  in  the  Lincoln  Elementary  bank. 

A  check  for  $3.28  '  '     .  * 

$5.00  in  currency 
S.90  in  coins 


CASH 

CURRENCY 

COIN  '/ 

CO 

u 

UJ 

u 

TOTAL 

tESS  CASH  RECEIVED 

NET  DEPOSIT. 

CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


STUDENT  4CTIV1TY  SHEET  #1f--MARK  OFF  FRACTIONS  ON 
THE  MEDICINE  CONTAINER 


Estimate  the  1/4  and  1/2  mark  on  the  medicine  container. 


10% 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  I 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1g-MEASURING  A  PIECE  OF  BOARD 


Use  your  ruler  and  measure  the  length  and  width  of  the  piece  of  board. 


at 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
.  UNIT  I 


EVALUATION  -  , 

# 

V 

0 

I.    Describe  orally  six  workers  who  use  computation  skills  in  their  work. 


W.    Perform  one  basic  computation  skill  that  each  worker  used  in  his  work. 


4 


% 


CAREER  AWARENESS 

.  ^.^  gLi^T  II  I  . 


Suggested  Subject  Area:  ^  ^     "  GradeyLevel; 

Language  mts  '       ^  Interrtlediate 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  hi  the  unit,  the  p&pil  should  be  able  to  identify  ten  workers  fronn  ten 
different  job  clusters  and  match  each" worker  with  a  rhyme  that  describes  hiwl  He  should 
also  be  able  to  develop  a  short  paragraph  about  other  workers  in  the  same  job  cluster. 


^     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  the  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Name  ten  workers  from  ten  different  job  clusters. 

2.  Match  each  worker  with,  a  rhyrr^  that  describes  him.  ^ 


3.       Choose  a  related  worker  from  each  of  the  ten  different  job  clusters  and 
devfelop  a  written  paragraph  or  rhyme  about  the  worker. 


J. 


/ 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  II 


TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 


I.    Matching  wprkers  with  rhymes     ^  A  lijx 


/ 

r  to  read  s 


^         A.    Give  each,  pupil  a  rhyme  describing  a  worker ^to  r6ad  silently  (Information 
^     Shefer#1)  .  •  ' 

B.  Let  each  fJv^n^r;ead  his  rhyme  to  jhe  class  o 

C.  Pupils  will  guess  which  worker  is  being  described 
II.    Developing  paragraphs  describing  workers'" 

A.  Discuss  with  the  class  many  other  workers  who  perform  similar  work  to 
the  worker  described  in  the  rhymes 

;  *       ^  '  '  *      /  .  ^ 

B.  Writte  on  the  chalk  board'  a  short  rhyme  about  a  worker  related  .to  one^ 
of  the  job  clusters  (Information  Sheet  #2) 

C.  .^ive  each  pupil  a  student  activity  sheet  to  develop  a  paragraph  or  rhyme 

. .  D.     Let  each  pupil  read  his  paragraph  t)r  rh^meTo  th^Tclass  and  show  his^picture 

(NOTE:  The  student  activity  sheet  contains  phrases  and  illustrations  to  help  ' 
students  develop  the  paragraphs  or  rhymes.)     ,  -  , 

"  /         •  '  INSTRUCTIONAL-MATERIALS 


ERIC 


^  .  Included  in  this  Unit; 

A.  Objectives- 
*  C  •  <^       ^*     In^orlratibn  sheet 


C.     Stucfent  acjivity  sheets 

1.  StudenJ  Activity  Sheet  #1a-Airline  T'cket^Agent 

2;  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1  b-Contractor'' * 

3.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1c-Ship  Navigator 

•  *  "  4/  StiKl^t  Activity  Sheet  # Id-  Advertising  Salesman- 

,5.  Student  ^tmty  Sheet  #1e-Painter  _  :  ^ 


?6 


6.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1f-Doctor 

'  7?      Student  Activity  Sheet  #1g"Judge 

,8.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1h--Librarian 

'^"a       Student. Activity  Sheet  #1i-LandsGap*er 

10.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1j-Store  Manager 
>  D.  Evaluation 


CAREER  AWARENESS 

UNIT.  II  . 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Workers  of  ten  different  job  clusters 

A.  Airplane  pilot 

I  steer  the  plane,  take  off  and  land, 
Watch  wgather,  speed  and  height. 
Up  ifi  the  air  I  am  the  boss,  * 
And  safely  guide  each  ffight. 

B.  Cement  mason  ^ 

I  rparK  the  place  for  basement  floors 
'   Wifh  fopns  for  width  and  length. 
I  make  the  walls  with  concrete  blocks, 
Check  evenness  and  strength. 

C.  Fisherman  . 

At  the  break  of  day  I  grab  fT>y  coat 

And  take  my  crew  out  in  the  boat. 

Dragging  nets  of.  heavy  twine, 

h  catch  food  that's  really  fine.  '  > 

I  work  hard  as  you  can  see 

And  make  my  living  from  ttie,  sea. 

D.  '  T.V.  cameraman  '     ^  --^ , 

I  move  the  camera  tfaqk  at%d  forth 
Ahd  push  if  in  and  out. 
Follow  the  action  'with  the  lens 
As  people  rriove  about. 

B.  Architect 

h  check  the  site,  the  laws,  and  codes, 
'  Draw  plans  for  building  crews  t 
.  .To  show  them  how  the  house  vyifl  lopk. 
And  what*  materials  to*  use. 


.Anesthetist 


My  job's  to  kill  the^patient's  pain 

When  operations  start. 

I  may,  use  medicine  or  gas 

And  check  the  breath  and  heart.  ' 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


G.    U.S.  soldier 


J 


I  work  to         my  country  well 
On  land,  on  sea,  in  air.  /  . 

/  I  try  to  help  my  country  fight  ^ 

For  freedom  everywhere.  * 

H.  Football  cjuarterback 

I  help  to  make  eaqh  football  play 
And  work  hard  to  win  each  day. 
But  even  if  my  team'  should  lose, 
o     Good  sportsmanship  Til  always  use. 

I.  Forester 

'  ^    I  study  the  soil  and  Xjndjerground  water,  too 
*^  '      And  figure  out  what  is  b*e$t  to  do 

To  control  fires,  insects,  arid..^ disease 
That  destroy  our  beautiful  tree^. 

J.     Department  store  buyer  ^ 

I  buy  whatever  will  be  sold  '  ^ 

In 'my  part  of -the  store. 

I  pick  the  colors,  sizes,  styles. 

Know  when  to  order  more, 

IL    Rhymes  describing  related  workers  of  the  ten  different  job  clusters 

•  A^    Airline  ticket,  agent 


I  sell  the  tickets  for  the  planes. 
Tell  when  they  come  and  go. 
I  tag  the  bags,  tell  passengers 
The  things,  they  want  to  know. 

B.  Contractor 


\ 


I 


I  bire  men  to  do  the  work 
^         /For  building,  plumbing,  light. 
*         1 1  tell  them  6n  what  days  to  work. 

See  that  the  work's  done  right. 

C.    Ship  'navigator 

^  I  watch  the  sun  and  the  stars.. 

I-  also  watch  the  clacks. 
I  tell  the  cl'ew  what  the  weather  will  be. 
By  making  ^aps  for  the  chip's  path  on  the  sea. 


ERJC 


INFORMATION  SHEEJ  ' 


Advertising*  salesman 

The  T.V.  *time  is  what  I  sell, 
One  minut^  two,  or  three. 
Yhe  station  will  get  paid  to  show 
'Commercials  that  you  see. 

Painter 

I  mix  the  paint  and  stir  it  well. 
The  color  must  be  right. 
I  paint  the  ceilings  and  the  walls 
I  make  them  clear  and  bright. 

Doctor  * 

I  check  to  find  out  what  is  wrong. 
Plan  the  treatment  that  is  best. 
I  vyrite  my  orders  on  a  chart 
For  p^atientt's  care  and  rest. 

Judge 


In  the  courtroom  of  the  town,       *  .  ' 

I  wear  a  long  black  gown.  ,     •  ' 

I  workVwith  lawyers  and  police 
To  guard  the  law  and  keep  the  peace. 

Librarian  '  .    -  i 

I  work  at  my  Hbrary;  I*  try  to  know  •each  book. 
Then  when  a  person  wishes  it,  together  we  will  look 
For  story  books^.  nicture  books,  and  reading  books,  too. 
We  looV  until  we  Tifi^  the -book;  '  , 

Th^t  we^both  think  wiH.do.      '  ,  '  , 

^  l^ndscaper         -  \  •  '  ^ 

I  check  the  spil  and  sun  arid  shade. 

To  see  where  things  will  grow.    "         ^  ^ 

Then  plant  the  bushes  'and  the.  trees 

Lay.  sod  cfown  jow- by-row.  • 


Store  manager  •  a 

To  manage  means  to  be  in  change.* 
I,  manage  the  whofe  storo.  ^ 
I  have  to  know  what,,  work,  is,  done 
every  single  ?loor.  ^  - 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
,  .      UNIT  II 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a--AIRLINE 
TICKET  AGENT 


Use  the  phrases  below  to  idevelop  a  short  paragraph  or  rhyme  descfibing  the  worker. 
.V.    '  Sells- tickets         ,  , 


•f  2. 


Tags  bags 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABU: 


■  V 


0^^  -  \  ■  ■ 


;CA-aEER  AWARENESS; 


,    ■  ,    UNIT  II 

...STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1b-C0NTRACT0R  ' 

Use^the  phrases  below  to  d^elop  a  , short  par^raph  or  rhyme  describing  the  worker, 
f .       Hires  men  to  do  work  \      ,  ' 

,2.       Tells  thern  on  vyhat  days  fo^lATOrk— 


I: 


BEST  C0P1  WW^^ 


V 


CAREER  AWAPfENiSS 

'UNIT-  II 


SJUJDENt  ACYlVITY  SHEET' #1c-,SH1P  NAVIGA;rOR 


/ 


Use  the  phrases^below,  to*  develop  a  short  pa>agraph  or  rhyme  describing  the  worker, 
t,^     Watches^lhe  weather 
2.-'      I^akes  a  map  for  the  ship'js  path 


ERIC 


4^  ' 


AREER  AWARENESS 
UNJT  II     ...  ^ 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SH^Et  #1d-ApVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Use  the  phrases  below  to  develop  a  short  paragraph  or  rhymT  describing 'the  workepr  • 
1.      .Sells  television  tinoe     '  *    '  < 


2.       Finds  commercials  *that  stations  will  shovy 


✓ , 


4 
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.  CAREER  AWABENESS 
UNIT  II 


/ 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #l-e"PAINTE,R 


Use  the  phrases  belo\V  to  jdevelop  a' short  paragraph  or  rhyme,  describing  t+ie  worker. 
/      ir    «Mixes  afnd  stirs  paint  ; ^      ^  ^ 
"2.  '  .  Paints  ceilings  anti  walls  ^  y 


tf0 


\  ■  . 

CAREER. AWARENESS 
UNIT  li  •  ■ 


STUDENT.  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1f..D0CT0R 

f 

Use  the  phrases  below  to  deyfelop  a  short  paragraph -or  rhyme  describing  the  worker; 
1.       Plans  the  treatment  c       ^  - 

2j»      Writes  orders  for  patients 


r 
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.CAREER  AWARENES.S 
UNIT  II 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY. SHEET  #1g"-JUDGE 


.Use  the  phrases  below  te  develop  a. paragraph  or  rhyme  describing  the  worker. 


1.-.     Wears  a  long  blacl<'gown 


2.       Works  with  lawyers  and, police 
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-CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  II 


;    STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  .#1h--LIBRARIAN  ^ 

Use  the  phrases  beJow  to  develop  a  short  paragraph  or  rhyme,  describing  the  worker. 
1.       Knows  each  book       '  * 
'  2/      Looks  for  picture  books,  story  books,  and  reading  books 


Quiet  Please 


9 


t  erIq 


:  v.- 


■  $ 


CAR.EER  AWARENESS 
,  ,  »  ■  UNIT  II 

(•  ■  '  ■ 

'  STUDENT.  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1j"ST0RE  MANAGER  . 

Use  the' phrases  below  to  develop  a  paragraph  or  rhyme  describing  the  worker. 
1^       Is  in  charge  '  t\ 


CAflEBR  AWARENESS 
UNIT  II 


EVALUATION  .  '  ^ 

1.  «      Name  ten  workers  from  different  job  "clusters.  ^ 

2.  Match  each  worker  with  a -rhyme  that  describes  him. 

3.  ,  Choose  a  related  worker  from  each  of  the  ten  different  job  clusters  and  develop 
c*^  a  written  paragraph  or  rhyme  about  the  worker.'  -  . 


ERIC* 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  III 


Suggested  Subject  Area:  ^        Grade  Level: 

Language  Arts     *  '  Intermediate 


•  •  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE^ 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  select  thei:orrect  topic' sentence 
in  short  paragraphs  that  describe  workers  in  individual  job  famiMes  of  the  health  cluster. 
He  should  be  able  to  perform  independent  research  of  other  job  families  in  the  health 
cluster.     '  .         ,  •  *^ 


^  .     _         •  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to: 

\^     "Select  the  correct  topic  sentence,  in.  each  short  paragraph  that  describes 
-  ^  each  worker.  \  ^  * 

^  2.  Perform  independent  rasejtch  ^of  other  job  families  in  the.  health  cluster 
*    ,      in  the  Elementary  Dictionary  of  Occupatmnal  Titles. 

^    (NOTE:  The  DOT  pamphlet  is  included  in  this  module.  Other  resource 
books  may  be  used,)       ,       '  ^ 


1 


CAREER-AWAREMESS.,.-  - 
UNIT  III  "  . 


TEACHER  ACTIVITIES. 


(NOTE:  In  presenting  this' unit,  make  certain  the  pupils  understand  that  a  topic  sentence 
tells  what  the  paragraph  will  be  about  and  gives  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph.)  ' 

I.    Presentat/on  of  workers  '  ^ 

/  A.    Arrange  for  the  following  equipment  and  materials  before  presenting  the 
unit.' 


1.  Carrousel  slide  projector 

2.  Tape  recorder  ♦  • 

B.    Explain  to  thfe  class-The  unit  is  an  audio-visual  exercise,  and  the  tape 
descril>es\^ach  worker  in  the  iorm  of  a  short  paragraph.  • 

^  C.     Encourage  the  pupils  to  listen  for  the  topic  sentence. 

D.  After  each  worker  is  described,  stop  the  tape  and  Iqt  the  pupils  state  the 
topic  sentence.  (Information  Sheet) 

E.  Let  tf^e  pupil  give  the  reason  for  his  selection. 

(NOTE:  The  paragraphs^ are  also  provided' in  the  student  activity  sheets.  Copies 
may  be  reproduced  for  hand-outs  on  which  the  pupils  may  underline  the  topic 
sentence.)  "  '  v      •  . 

\\.    Independent  research  .  ' 

A.  Explain  the  use  of  Elementary  Dic^onary  of  Occupational^  Titles. 

•1.       Contains  occupatibnal  clusters     ,  ' 

2.    ^   Includes  individual*  job  families  w»th  a  listing  and  discussion  of 
'  the. function  of  individual  occupations 

B.  *  Let  e^h  pupil  choose  an  occupation  from  the-list,  (Infhmriation  Sheet)-Find 

the  occupation  in  -the'  Elementary  DOT  and  read  tNs  description  of  the 
occuiaation.  ^  '  u-tv*'* 

•  C.    This  unit  should  ^  c^cjbluded  witb  afield  trip  to'^a  health  clinic  or  ^dme 
other,  area  pf  health..  '      *  -  •      *  • 

(NOTE;  Refer  ta  the  f^ield  .trip  preparations  and  int6rviewing  techniques.) 


CAREEfi  AWARENESS. 
UNIT  III 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I^Qciuded  in  this  unit:  ^  •         •  '  ^  ^ 

A.    Objectives    '      -  *  ,  • 


B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Student  activity  sheets 


1.  Student  Activity  Sheet  ^la-Public  Health  Nurse 

2.  'student  Activity -Sheet  #1b"Pul?lic  Health  Laboratory  Worker 

3.  .     Student  Activfty  Sheet  #1c-Dentist 


4.    \  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1d-Microbiolo'gist 


•6^ 


5.    'I  Student  /^tc^^^  Sheet  #1e-^Medicqf  Social  Worker 

D.  Tape  2-/Side  lb:  Describes  occupations  in  the  health  cluster  ^ 

(NOTE:  tape  is  optional.  Narration  is  provided  in  the  studen^,  activity 
sheet§.)  .  ' 

E.  Slides  t29-33) 

29.       Public  health  nurse     *     >      -  ---^ '^ 

\  30.       Public  health  laboratory  worker  • 

'  •  -* 

31.  Dentist 

32.  Microbiologist    ^  ,       .    ^  , 

;   33.  .     Medi.cat  social  worker  ^ 

•  *    ]NOTE:  Slides  are  optional.  Magazine  pictures  of  health 'workers  may  be 
^Qsec^v)  *^        ^  ^  « 

F.  Evaluation    ^  '  ^  * 

G.  Resource  materials  .  <    .  •  ' 


CAREER  "liwARENESS 
'    UNIT  III 


•    INFORMATION  SHEET 
Topi^  sentences  .describing  workers  *  •  " 

AD-  ^  ^        '  "      i      >  ' 

A.  Public  health  nurse-  Has  many  duties;  she  or  he  may  work  with  people 
in  thejr  homes,  schools,  or  ^clinics        *  * 

if   .  '  ' 

B.  PttWic  health  Jaboratpfy  vj^rker-Works  in  a.  laboratory;  he  6r\she  tests 
samples  of  food, 'water,  and  sewage 

C.  Dentist^-Dbes*  many  *things  to  help  take  care  of  people's  teeth 

D.  ^   Microbiologist-Studies  tiny  organisms  that  cause  people  to  be  sick" 

E.  ,    Medical  social  worker-Helps  a  person  who  is  hanjdicapped  to  learn  to  like 

himself  and  his^  new  way  of  life  '    '  ^ 

Health  related  occupations   <>  .       .  *  • 

A.    Mental  health  andjjnentaJ  health  services 
1,       Psychiatrisr-;  •  . 


2.  '  Psychologist 

3.  Psychometrisf 

B.  Medical  and  biological  science  services 

1.  Medical  technologist  ^ 
,^  2.-     MedicaVassistant  ,  / 

3t     '  Veterinary  lak  technician 

C.  .."  Dentistry  an^J* dental  -science  services**-   .         ,  ^ 

,1.       Dental  assistant 
2\^''   Dental  laboratory  technician 

2.  Dental  hygienist     ^         ^         \  ^  - 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

D.    Generar  hospital  and /ijiedical  office  related  "occupations  , 
J  1. 


2v 
3. 


Nursing  ^aid 
*Rdcet)tionist* 


X-ray,  clerk 
Personal  and  community  health  services 
T.       School  nurse.  ' 
Sanitarian  . 


2. 


Public  health  educator 


/ 


4  ■ 


\        ■  • 


•-35  ...  \ 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UI^IT  III 


STUCfENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a-PUBLIC  HEALTH'NURSE 


Select  the  topic  sentence  in  the  following  paragraph  describing  the  public  health  nhrse. 

A  public  health  nurse  has  many  duties.  She  works  with  people  in  their  honnes,  schools, 
^  and  clinihs.  /H^ public  health  nurse  gives  friedicine  to  people  in  their  homes  if  the  docjtor 
asks  her  to  do  it.  She  teaches  people  about  better  health  habits  such  as  brushing  their 
teeth  ev6rytiay.  The  public  health  nurse  may  work  in  a  school  Snd  take  care  of  children 
when  they  get  sick  or  hurt.  She  also  helps  *with  shot  clinics  where  people  can  get  shots 
for  their  children  free  of  charge. 


ERIC 
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CAREER  AWARtNESS 


UN 


T  -III 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #jl>:.PUBLrC  HEAITH  LABORATORY  WORKEfl 


Select  the  topic  sentence  m  the  following  paragrgph  describing  the  pqblic  health  laboratory 
worker.  *      '  *  .  '     .\  ,  '     •  ,  -  , 


A  'public  health  laboratory  worker  is  a\  person  who  works  in  a  laboratory.  He  or 
she  tests  samples  of  fopd,  water,  and  sewage.  F|e  uses  his  test  results  to  ptDint  out  diseases. 
He  does  research  such  as  finding  ways  of  cor^trolling  diseases.  He  . also  makes  vaccines 
which,  when  taken,  keep  a  person  from  getting  certain  diseases.  As  you  can  see,  the  public 
heajth  laboratory  worker  has  many  tasks  that  are  impoitant  to  health  in  the  conimunity. 


.  J' 


-      '  '    C^F|E€R  AWARENESS  . 
•   ,  •   :        lifNilT  111  , 

^  STUDENT: ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1c-DENTIST  ^ 

Select  the  topic  sentence  in'  the  following  paragraph  <Jescribing  the  dentist. 

.>i  A  dentist, does  *n)any  things  to  help  take  care  of  people's  teeth.  He  fills  teeth  when 
.they  are  decayed  and  puHs  .teeth-  that -are  no  longer^good.  He  deans  teeth  by  scraping 

'""^"off  all  the  materials  that' are  *not  part  of  the  enamel  of  the  tooth.  He  njakes  false' teeth 
for  people  who  must  have  all  of  their  teeth  pulled.  He  may  also  speak  to  school  children 
about  the  proper  way  ,to  care  for.  their  teeth.  He  may  help*  with  dental  clinics  >where 
children's  teeth  are' checked 'free  ."of  charge.     .      ^  ^  ^ 


/ 


CAREER  AWARENESS  •  • 

-  '   '  '  UNIT'  111 

\  '  ,  '         -      •  / 

^  .-    STUDENT-ACTIVITY  SHEET  #jd"MICROBIOLOGIST 

Select  the  atopic  sentence  in  the  following  paragraph  describing  the  microbiologist. 

A  micrdbiologist  is  a  person  who  studies  tiny  organtsms  that  cause  peqple  to  be 
sick.  He  tries  to  find  out  what  wilf  keep  these  organisms. from  making  people  sfck.  He^ 
.a,lso  tries  t^  firtd  out  how  \o^\  rid  of  them  once  *theV  are  in  a  person  s  body  and 'to 
do  what/he  can  to  make  people,  well.  As  ^we  can  see^  a  *  microbiologist's  work  is  very 
important  (|o  our  health.       *      . »  /  ,  ' 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  Ml 


STUbENT  'ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1e-MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


Selpct  the  topic  sentence  in  the  following  paragraph  describing  the  medical  social  worker. 

A  medical  social  vyorker  helps  a  fjerson  who  is  handicapped  to  learn  to  like  himself  A 

and  his  new  way  of  hfeT  (An  example  of  a  handicapped  person  is  a  person  who  loses 

a  leg  or  arm  in  an  accident.)  Many  times,  a  handicapped  person  feels  useless  and  does 

•  *  /  ^ 

not  believe  in  himself.  At  such  times,  the  medical  social  worker  will  try  to  show  this 
person  that  he  is  jworthwhile  and  help  him  learn  to  trust  himself  again.  The  medical  social 
worker  also  helps  the  family  of, a  handicapped  person'  get  used  to  their  new  way  of  living.. 
Sometimes!  this  may  mean  that 'the  family  may  have  to  move' to  a  new  town.  As  you 
can  se^,  a  medical  social  •  worker  has  many  important  tasks. 


\ 


/6/ 


J 


•CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  ^111 


gVAL^ATION 


I.  .   Select  the  correct  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph  that  describes  each  of  five 

workers  in  the  health  occupation  cluster. 

II.  Select  a  health  .cJccupation  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  read  y 
the  description* or  function  of  the  occupation. 


■c-..  ■ 
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CARPER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  III 


RESotjRtE  MATERIALS 


Books 


Come  Work  With  Us 
Sextant  Systems         '  * 
3448  North  34th  Street 
Milwaukfee,  Wisconsin  53210 


/  Want  To  Be 
(36  titles)  . 
^Cbilcfrens  Press 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Filmstrips 

"Workers  fcft  the  Public  Welfare" 
"Social  Sen/ice  and  the  Social  Worker" 
"Sanitation  'and  the  Sanitation  Worker" 
"Sonne  Neighborhood  Workers" 

"The  Neighborhood  Doctor" 

•  ^ 
"The  Neighborhood  Nurse" 

."The^Nffighborhood  Pharmacfst" 

'"The  Neighborhood  Optometrist" 


(NOTE:  Filmstripfr may  be  obtained  from  Children's  Press  in  Chicago,  Illinois.)* 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
LTNIT  IV 


Suggested  Subject  Area:  •  /Grjde  Level: 

Math  and -Social  Studies  '  /  Intermediate 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


-After  completion*  of  the  unit,  the  pupil  shoujd  be  able  to  describe  workers  in  individual, 
job  families  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  cluster.  He  should  be  able  to  perform 
computation  skills  used  by  the  workers.  He  should  also  be  able  to  perform  independent 
research  of  other  job  families  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  cluster. 


;    .  .  .     ^  SPECIFIC  .OBJECTIVES 

After  compl^ticxn  of.^thle  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to:  ' 

1.       Describe  the  occupations  of  six  workers  in  the  marketing  and  distribution 
y  cluster. 

'  2.       Perform  a  cbmputatiop  skill  used  by  each  worker. 

3.       Perform  independent  research  of  other  job  families^m^he  marketing  and 
distribution  "cluster  in  the  Elementary  Dictionary  of  Occupation  Titles. 
. '    .  -  -   '       •  "  * 

(NOTE:  The-DOT  pamphlet  will  be  inckided.  Other  resource  books  may 
be  used.)  >  '  /  '  ' 


CAREE'flf  AWARENESS 
Uf^lTIV  • 


TEACHE1R  ACTIVITIES 


I.    Presentation  of  workers  ,  , 

i  ,   (NOTE:  Make  certain  the  pupils  understand  fractions  and  the  Elementary  DOT 
material.)     ;      '  '       -  .  . 


A.    Arrange  for  the  following  equipmerit  and  materials 


III. 


1.  CarrouseJ  slicte  projector 
V2.  Tape  recorder*  *  ' 

3.  Hapd-out  copies  of  student  activity  ^sheets 

4.  Sheet  of  paper  and  pencil*  for  each  pupil* 

B.    Explain  to  the  class  the  unit  is  an  audio-visual  Exercise  ' 

ft  * 

Performance  skills  ^      ^  \ 

A.  Have  pupfls  follovy  directions  on  the  tape  *  ' 

B.  Encourage  the  pupils^ to  interact  with  the  tape  comnientary 

(.NpTE^:  The  tape  describes  each  worker  and  the  activities  of.  each.  The 
perfofraance'  skills  are  illustrated  in  the  student  activity  , sheets.) 

Independent  research  *        '  '  . 

Explainr  the  use  of  Elerrientary  DOT  pamphlet    '      ^  ^ 

,  1.       Pamphlet  contains  occupational  clusters  • 

2.  Individual  job  families  wfth>^  listing  and  discussion  of  the  function 
of  indivi'dual  occupations  '  . 

'  '  '» 

B.     Let  each  pupil  chqose  an  occupation  from  the  list  (Information  Sheet)--Find 
^  the  occupation  in  the  Elementary  DOT  and  read  orally  the  description  of 
the  occupation  ^  •        '  ♦ 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  .do  further  independent  research  in  the  DOT 

D.    This  unit  should  be  concluded  with  a  field  trip  tq  a  privately  owned  business, 
a  local  company-,  or  some  area  of  marjcetmg  and  distribution  to  find  out 
'  about  purchasing,  selling,  and-  research  '        -  ^  \ 

(NOTE:  Refer  to  the  field  trip  preparations  and  interviewing  techniques.) 
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CAREER  AW/ffiENESS 
UNIT  IV 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


kicluded  in  this  unit:        '  •    »  * 

-AT^   Objectives  '       o  *  , 

B.     Information  sheet  ■  « 

w   •  '       .         •  ^ 

C;    Student  activity  sheets  ,  v- 

,  1.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1^-Salesman/Saleslady 

2.  Student  Activity  Sheet  # lb-Bookkeeper 

3.  Student  Activity  Sheet  #Tc-Store  Manager 
4..  Student  Activity  Sheet  #1d*Model  -  . 

c  5.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1e-Stock  Clerk  *     ^  * 

.0  ■    '  ■ 

6.       Student  /^ctivity  Sheet  #lf-/Timek'e^per 

D.  Tape  2- Side  2a:  Describes  occupations  in  the  marketing  antl  distribution 
duster  ... 

(NOTE:  Tape  p  optional.  Narration  is  provided  in  the  student  activity 
sheets.)  )  " 

«  > 

E.  Slides  (34-40)  ,  '         .  ' 

34.  Saleslady  ^ 

35.  Accountant 

% 

36.  Fabric  salesman 

*  '      •  '  ... 

37.  ,     Store  manager 

38.  .Model  •  ' 

39.  ""stock  clerk  , 

4.0.  Timekeeper 

^  (NOTE:  Slides  are  optiojial  Magazine  pictures  of  marketing  and  distribution 
workers  may  be  used.)      •  '  -  *  •* 

F.  Evaluation  ^  *      •    ^      ^  . 

G.  Resource  materials  .  '  *  . 


■   1         '  " 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
*      UNIT  IV" 


X 


INFORIVtATION  SHEET 


Description  pf  workers 

A.  Salesman-Usu^lly  contacts  customers  by  telephone  for  appbimfhents;  he 
or  she  gives  mformation  and  prices,  demonstrates  products,  helps  customers 
make  selection^,  and  writes  up  sales  for  customers 

B.  *  Bookkeeper-Compiles  records  showing  the  cost  and  amount  of  merchandise 

sold;  keeps  file  copies  on  bt/ying  and  selling,  such  as  a  record  of  the  amount 
of  mbney  paid  to  the  company  and  the  amount  *pf  money  the  compan^y 
pbys  out 

C.  Store  manager-IVfenages  retail  businesses;  hires,  discharges,  and  plans  work 
schedules  for  employees 

D.  Model-Wears,  uses,  or  demonstrates  products  of  a  company;  ajso  sells 
products  he  or  she  demonstrates        •  '     ,  ^        /      '  ' 

E.  Stock  clerk-Counts,  sorts,  and  weighs  merchandise,  fills  orders,  prepares 

iaventories,  keeps  a  record  of  goods  received  and  issued 
'*  *  *  •  * 

F.  Timekeeper  -Keeps  a  daily  record  of  arrival  artd  departure  time  of 
employees;  he  or  she  also  calculates  time  worked  and  the  amount  of  wages 
to  pay  employees  _  '  »  *  '* 


II.    Performance  activities 

Salesman/saleslady-  Compute  a  discount  on  a  sale 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Bookkeeper  -Compute  the  amount  of  sales  in  March  / 

Store  manager'-.Compute  the  fraction  of  a. work  day 

Model-Find  the  si^es  nearest  to  six  and  one-fourth  and  Seven  and 
/hree-fourths    ^  •  ,  • 

E.    Stock  clerk-  Compute  the  amount  of  tables  issued  and  the  amount  left  in 
storage, 

-       F.    Timekeeper-Calculate  Jim*s  pay  for  two  weeks 

*  *  '         •        ft  V 

111.    Marketing  and  distribution  related  occupations       ^  . 
A^    Marketing  mana'gemeht  ' 

1.  Supervisor  . 

2.  •Floor  manager*  ,  ' 

<         .       3^      Research  director  .   *  .  , 


ERiC^ 


^  INFORMATiOf^  SHE^T 

B.  Marketing  researth  pnd  analysis 
'       ^.    '  Statistician 

^       •    2^  "  '  Scientist  (chemist,  physicist) 
3.       Survey  worker  . 

C.  Purchasing  *  .4 

t 

V.  Broker 

2.       Foreign-language  stenographer 
3. ,  .  Jobber 

> 

D.  Sales  promotion  and  Traijaing^ 

1.  .    Recruiter  V* 

2.  teacher 

3.  •  Advertising  assista^v^ 


E.  Sellifig 

1.       Sal§s  engineer 


•2.  Splicitor 
3.       Pawnbroker  ~ 
F.     P.hysical  distribution 

1.  V  Wai-ehouseman 

2.  .  Inspector 

*    ^34  Deliveryman 


CAREER  AV\^ARENESS 

UNIT  IV  •■ 

^     STUDENT  ACTfVITY  SHEET  #^a--SALESMAN/SALESLADY' 

,  Jana  began  working  as  a  saleslady  for  a^  ladies  apparel  Company.  The  spring  hats  were 
marked  one-third  off  the  regular  price.  Dresses  were  one-fourth  off  the  regular  price.  Jana 
sold  the  fojiowing  items:  *  ^  ^  ; 

1.       A  spring  hat,  regular  price  $15.00 

2r      A  spring  dress,  regular  price  $40.00 

Pretend  you  are  Jana  and  ^hen  figure  the  cost  of  each  iteniv  Hoyv  much  did  the  hat 

cost?    How  much  did  the  dress  cost?  What  would 

the  total  bill  be?^    7" 


■I      .  ■  -r 


■  r: 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  IV 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1b-'B00KKEEPER.' 


Tom  is  a  bookkeeper  for  a  small  fabric  company..  Tom  i^ecords  the  amount  of  money 
paid  out.  In  February,  the  company  sold  40  yards  of  -corduroy  at  $.1,75  per  yard.  How 
much  money  did  Tom  record  for  February?  


In  March  the  company  only  sold  two-thirds  the  amount  of  corduroy.  How  much  money 
did  Tom  record  for  the  month  of  March? 


Thought  cjfuestions 


1.  Why  do  Vpu  think  tfte  sale  of  corduroy  decreased  in  March?_ 
-2.    J\Nh^tJ!^e  of  fabric  will  sell  better  ,  in  March?   
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  IV 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1c-STpRE  MANAGE^R 

Peter  is  a  store  .manager.  ^  plans  the  work  schedule  foe  each  employee.  He  planed  « 
work  schedule  for  John,  a  student  at  the  university.  Using  the  chart  below,  answer  the 
following  questions:  (A  full  work  day  4s  eight  hours.) 

1.  What^ fraction  of  the^day  did  Johb  work  on  Monday? 

2.  W*l|t^  %lction  of  the  day  was  John  not  at  work  on  Monday? 


3.  What  fraction. of  Tuesday  did  John  work? 

4.  What  fraction  of  Wednesday  •  did  ;}ohn  week? 


BEST  copy  fllH|^B^ 


Weekly  Time  Sheet 


Date 

Monday 

Tuesday  . 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

March 
5-9 

In  Out 

in  Out' 

In  Out 

In  Out 

in  Out 

8:0Q 

■^AM" 

10:00 

"AM' 

9:00 

"AM^ 

10:00 

8:00 

10:00 

"AM" 

~AM- 

"AM- 

< 

1:00 

-PM" 

3:00 

-PM" 

3:00 

-PM- 

4:00 

-PM- 

12:00 

-PM- 

4:00 

• 

-PM- 

Thought  question:  John  did  not  go  to  work  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  If  you  were  Peter 
what  would  you  do  about  John? 
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CAREER  awareness' 
UNIT  \ij 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1d--M0DEL 


Kay  is  a  model  for  a  large  hat  factory.  She  travels,  models,  and  sells  hats  for  the  factory. 
Last  Jummer  a  department  store  vypnted  to  purchase  two  hats  qf  the  following  sizesi 

.     1.     Hat  size  6  1/4  - 

2.     Hat  size  7  3/4  .     ^  '  ^  ' 

The  following  sizes  were  available  in  the  styles  the  buyer  wanjted  to  purchase: 
'"^  ■     .1.     1  7/8.  6  1/2,  6  3/4 

"      2.     7  5/8,.  7  3/8/8  >/4    '.  "  . 

If  you  were  Kay,  what  sizes  would  you  suggest  to  the  buyer?  . 
Tell  the  reason  for  your  suggestion.  •       '  . 


/ 
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■     CAREER  AWARENESS 
•  UNIT 

STl>OE NT.  ACTIVITY  SHEETI  #1e"ST0CK  CLERK 

i  •  - 


^tock  clerk  in  .^the  Golden  Furniture  faQtnry  warehouse;  Sam  must  knovy  how 
many  goods  are  received,  stored,  and  issued,  rts^counts.  soriSr^Jid  weights  merchandise 


Sam  is  a 
many  goi 

and  determines  the  methods  of  storage 


Dtirmg^the  month  of  April,  Sam  store.d  260  dinette  tabfes.  He  issued  three-fourths  of 
f  the  total  amount  of  dinette  tables  stored  to  a  deliveryman.  How  many  tables  did  Sam" 
Vissue?  '       How  many  tables  did  he  have  jeft  in  storage?  . 


7 


^ 


0 


■fjL  • 

i 
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CA^fER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  IV 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1f.--TIMEKE'EPER 


Kim  is  a  timekeeper  for  the  O^ge  Company.  Kim.  keeps  a  daily  record  of  the  arrival- 
and  depadure  times  of  employees.  She  also  pays  employees  for  the  lime  they  work. 

km  had  to  calculate  Jim's  ^ay  fot  two  weeks  from  the  chart  below: 


Monthly^  Time.  Sheet 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Total  Days 

Ist  Week' 
2nd  Week 

Worked 

';6:00AM- 

^:OdAM- 

8:00AM- 

'.  5:00 

RM 

.  5:00 

PM' 

5:00PM 

3  (fays 

8:0C 

AM- 

8:00AM-- 

8:.0'0AM- 

8:00AM- 

.  ,% 

5:00PM 

5:00PM 

5:Q0PM 

5:00PM 

4.  Qsys 

The  company  pays  the  employees  $100.00  per  week  for  fulltime  employment,  which  is 
$20.00  per  day.  Pretend  you  are  Kim  and  use^  the  above  chart  to  answer  the  following 
questions.  . 

•1.  .     What  fraction  of  the  1|rst  week  did  Jim  work? 

2.  How  much  money  will  you  pay  Jim  for  the  first  week? 

3.  .  What  fraction  ^f  the  second  week  did  Jim,  work? 

4.  How  much  money  will  you  pay  Jim  for  the  second  week? 

5.  .  Ho^  rnuch  would  you  pay  Jim  for  the  total  two  weeks? 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  IV 


EVALUATION 

1.    Orally  describe  six  workers  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  cluster:  ' 


A. 

Salesman 

B. 

Bookkeeper 

C. 

Store  manager 

* 

D. 

Model 

E. 

Stock  clerk 

F. 

TipTiekeeper 

H.    P«iorro  a  computation  skill  used  by  each  worker. 
•"*'        >     .  * 
IIH    Choosp'a  marlteting  and  distribution  occupation  in  the  DOf  pamphlet  and  read 
t|ie  descriptifi©  or  function  of  the  ^occupation. 


•  7 


,1 


X 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  IV  ' 

/ 

RESOURCE  MAT^IALS 


\ 


Books: 


7. 


Come  to  Work  With  Us 
Sextant  System 
3448  No.  34th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53210 

/  Want  fo^e 
(36  titles)  . 
Children's  Pftess 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Y 


'  "Employment*  Outlook  for 'Bookkeeping  Workers^  Office  Machine  Ojjeratori" 
Bulletin  TJo;  1550-19  '  '  '  '  ^ 

U.S.  Department  of  Cabor  '  » 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  '      ^  ( 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 


) 


ERIC 
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.CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 


Su§^ted  Subject  Area:  . .  Grande  Level: 

Social  Studies  '  Intermediate 


.  J 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  comptetron  of  jthis  unit,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  describe  workers  in  individual 
job^amilies  in  the  cor^truction  cluster.  He  should  be  able  to  describe  how  the 'workers 
determine^^eir  activities  and  manner  of  living.  He  should  ^ also  be-  able  to.  perform 
independj^t  research  of  other  jobJam^es  in  the  construction  cluster/ 

"     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

^    ^  ^         ^^^^^^  m 

After  ^completion  of- the  unit,  the^fl^npil  should  be  aWe  tor 

1.       Describe  six  Wbrkeri  § n  the  construction  cluster.        ^  .  .  "  > 

2«       Describe  the  activities  and  manner  of  ltving:.of  the  workers,  such  as 

ir^,^  .History  and  future 

b<-;^  Work**ienvironment 

c.  Training  ^r  education      •  . 

d.  Qualifications  '    ,  * 

e.  Advantages  and  di^vanta^ 

3.       Perform  independent  research  of  other  job  families  in  the  construction 
cluster  in  the  Elementary^Dictionary  pf  Occupational  Titles. 


■>  CAREER  AWARENESS 
•  .  WNIT  V 

'  TttoER  ACTtVltlES 


Presentation  ipf  workers^  „    ^  .  "  ° 

A.  Reproduce  the. student  activity  sheets  for  hand-outs^ 

B.  Read  the  short-  itbry  abdut  each  worljer  in  the  student  activity  sheets 

C.  Let  pupils  list  unfamiliar  vyord's-bn  the  chalk  tte^d  ln.d  find  "the  defimtion 
in  the  dictionary  •  * .  • 

D.  Encourage  pupils  . to  develop -an  occupation  not^ook,  incJuding, 

\    1 .      Pictures  %i  constructiorr  workers  ;  •  .  ^ 

,    2.       Articles  about  construction  sites  »  '  ' 

Description  of  icSi^tti&  and  manner  of* living/ 

A.  Continue  to  use ' the  ^udent  activity  sheets        '  *  . 

B.  Let  pupils  readprally- or  use  tape.and  slides  of  construction  workers  and 
then  discuss  the  fdllbwinfs      .  A     *  '  '  •  * 

1.     ;  History  and -future  *  *  •  * 

,  2.      Work  environment  ,  •  %         %  '  * 

3.  Training  or  edJcatipn  . 

4.  Qualifications  'i?  ^ 

f       \       *  . 

-5.      Advantages  and  disadvaptages    /  • 
(NOTfe:  The  information  isj  provided  in  the  student  activity  sheet.) 
IndepefKlent  research        .  '  — 

At    Explain  the  use     Jlementary  DOT  pamphfet 

1.  Contains  occupational  clusters 

•  ^  ^ 

2.  Gives  individual  job  families  with  I  listing  Ind  discussion  of  the 
function  of  individual  occupations 


B.  .  Let  each  pupil  choose  an  occupation  from  the  list^^lrrlttrmation  Sheet) 
find  the  occupation  in  the  Elementary  DOT,  ai)dLread  orally  the  description 
of  the  occupation         _       '  >  ' 


Encourage  the  pupils  to  do  further  research  inrthe  DOT 

This  unit  should  be  concluded  witK  a  field  trip  to  a  construction  site  indoors 
or  outdoors  ,  ^   .     \.'  ^ 

(NOTE:  Refer  to  the  interviewing  techniques  for  field  trip  preparation.) 


INSTRUCtLONAl,  MATERIALS  / 


O  0 

ERIC 


Included  in  this  unit:  ^ 

A.  Objectives  . 

B.  InformaVon  shpet  * 

C.  '  Student  activity  sheets 

1.       Student  Activity  Sheet  #1a-Construction  Laborer 


2.      StudenP  Activity  Sheet  #1b-Tool  and  Die  Maker 

^        3.     'Stadent' Activity  Sheet  #1C'-Cement  Mason 

4.  ^  ^  Student  ^Activity  Sheet  #1d  -Bricklayer 

,5.      ^tugent  Activity  Sheet  #1e"Gti|ier 

6.     .Student  Activity  Sheet  #1f -Plumber   •  • 

'D\  .Tape  2-Side  2b:  Describes  occupations  in  the  construction  cluster 

(NOTE:  Tape  is  optional.  Narration  is  provided  in  the  student  activity 
sheets.)      .  • 

E.  ^SNdes  {4T-46)    ^     ^  .  .  . 

'41.       Construction  laborer 
,    "    42.      Tool  and  die  maker     '      ,  ,  . 

43.  Bricklaier'  ; 

44.  ^  Cement  mawn  .      '  '     •  ' 
\   '    45,    . » Glazier           ^    .                  ;#  •  "            .        \  • 

46.      Plumber  ^ 

^  (NOTE:  Slides  are  optional.  Magazine  pictures  of  construction  workers  may 
•     be  u$ed.)\  * 

f,  .  Evaluation  .  ^  '   ^  *    i  * 

6.    Resource  materialji  ^  , 


•  /J? 
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CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V  : 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Description  of  workers' 


1. 


A.  Construction  ^  laborer-Performs  much   of  the   manual   work  around 
construction  sites  >  .  , 

B.  \  Tool  and  die  maker^Specializes  in  making  jigs  and  fixtures  which  aredfevices 

required  to  hold  metal  while  Jt  is  being  shaved,  stamped,  or  drilled 

C.  Cement  mason-Finishes  and  smooths  the  surfaces  of  concrete  on.  many 
typts  of  construction  projects 

D.  ^  Bricklayer-SkiHed  craftsman  who  does  most  of  his  work  outside;  the 

bricklayer  usually  works  with  a  crew  under^e  supervision  of  a  construction 
superintendent  or  contractor  .    ^  '  * 

E. -    Glazier-  Cuts,  installs,  and  replaces  glass  in  such  structures  as  office  buildings, 

residences,  stores,  and  factorid^  .  .  ^> 

^       F.    Plumber-Works  with  equipment  and  tools;  he/she  installs  plumbing  systems 
,in  new  buildings,  adds  aew  plumbing  fixtures  to  old  buildings,  and  repairs 
•  plumbing  in  old  buildings 

II.    Activities  and  manner  of  living 

A.  History  and  future 

B.  Work  environment 

I  ... 

C.  Training  gr  education  -  C  .  ' 
Qualifications 

•      ■    -  * 
E.    Advantages  and  disadvantages 

(NOTE:  The  informa^Kni  is  provided  in  the  student  activity  sheets.) 
III.    Independent  research  in  the  construction  cluster  ' 

A.    Wood  construction  '  ^ 

1.  Carpenter  forenian 

2.  Hotel  carpenter 

3.  Carpentry  laborer 


1 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Metal  construction 

1.  Welder 

2.  -  'Pipe  fitter , 

3.  Sh^K^metal  worker 
Masonry  construction 

1.  Marble  setter 

2.  Soft  tile  setter 

'     3.       Plasterer  ^ 
Electrical  construction 

1 .  Electrician  *  *  ' 
'  2.  Uneman 

3.  Construction  checker 
Finishing      '  ' 


1.  Cabihetmaker  -  . 

2.  Carpet  iayer 

3.  Painter 

Equipment  operator  ' 

1.  Core<iriller  foreman 

2.  Bulldozer  operator 

3.  Blaster 

Engineering  and  support  occupations 

1.  Surveyor 

2.  Construction  engineer  • 
,  Cl^fing  foreman 


CAREER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 

STUDENT. ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1a-C0NSTRUCTI0N  LABORER 


The  constructionjaborers  work  in  many  areas  of  the  construction  field.  They  assist  skilled 
workers  and  do  njuch  of  the  manual  work  around  construction  sites.  Their  job  includes 
duties  such  as  loading  and  unloading  material,  hauling  and  hoisting,  digging  ditches,  wood 
chopping,  mixing  concrete,,  clearing  grounds,  driving /stakes,  and  laying  ties  and  rajls.^ 
Laborers  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  construcfi^ori  industry,  the  largest  single  industry  in 
the  United  States.  The  construction  laborer  is  a  major  contributor^o  our  national  econdmy 
and  also  a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense. 

History  and  Future-Laborers  appeared  whep  man  first  began  gathering  and  using  materials 
to  build  shelters.  The  builders  of  the  pyramids  utilized  many  laborers.  Throughout  the 
years  the  constructipn  industry  has  increasj^  steadily. 

Many  job  openings  will  arise  from  the  replacement  of  consttuction  laborers  who  transfer 
to  other  occupation^,  retire,  or  ^  die. 


Work  Environment-Most  of  the  woix  is  done  outside  or  in  semi-enclosed  structures, 

Trgining  or  Education  -No  formahtraif<j|j|f,is  required  of  the  construction  laborer.  Further 
training  is  required  for  those  who         to  advance  or  better  themselves. 

Qualifications-- Laborers  must  enjay  working  with  their  hands  and  must  be  physically  fit. 
They  must  be  reliable,  competent,  and  *njoy  working  in  the  outdoors. 

T  , 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Mechanization  is  making  the  job  easier.  The  pay  is  generally 
good  and  the  benefits  of  the  construction  laborers  are  reasonable. 

Some  jobs  are  often  of  short  duration  and  the  work  of  the  construction  laborfef  is  seasonal. 


/ 


•  ^CAREER  AWARENESS 

"    UNIT  V  .  - 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SIHEET  #1b-TQ0L  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Tool  and  die  makers  are  highfy  -skilled,  creative  workers  whose  prodqcts  such  as  tools, 
dies,  and  special'  guiding  and  holding  devices  are  the  basis  of  mass  production. 

The  largest  number  of  tool  and  die  makers  are  employed  in  plants  producing  manufacturing, 
construction,,  and  farm  machinery  dnd  equip/nent,  automobiles,  aircraft,  affd  other 
transportation  equipment.  iSome  tool  and  die  makers  work  for  non-metal  working  industriets 
and  some  even  work  independently.  ^  . 

History  and  Future-Employment  of  tool  and  die  makers  is  expected  to  increase  slowly 
during,  the  1970s. 

Work  Environment-Tool  and  die  makers  are  employed  in  plants  producing  manufacturing, 
construction,  and  farm  machinery,  and  some  transportation  products. 

Training  or  Edugaf/ion-Og-the-job  training  is  from  four  to  five  years. 

Qualifications-A  good  working  knowledge  of  math  and  a  mechanical  dexterity  is  necessary. 
One  must  have  the  ability  to  do  very  precise  work.  Most  erpployers  prefer  high  school 
or  tKNde  graduates  for  tool  and  die  makers. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-Tcxol  and  die  makers  are  among  the  highest  paid  machinery 
workers.  They  may  advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  positions. 

% 

After  four  or  five  years  of  on-the-job  training,  several  ye'ars  of  experience  is  needed  to 
qualify  for^more  difficult,  tool  and  die  work. 


CAflEER  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1C"CEMENT  MASON 


Cement  masons  are  engaged  in  many  different  projects  ranging  from  small  jobs  such  as 
finishing  patios,  floors,,  and  sidewalks^  to  worl^g  on  huge  dams  and  bridges,  concrete 
hi^tjWays,  and  foundations  and  walls  of  large  buildings. 

l/h9^main  work  of  the  cement  mason  is  to  finish  the"  exposed  concrete  surface  on  many 
types  of  construction  projects. 

f 

History  and  Future->Cementing  materials  were  known  in  the  earliest  civilizations5  The 
Romans  built  the  famous  "Apian  Way"  using  a  mixture  of  lime,  volcanip  ash,  sand,  gravel, 
and  water.  The  American  cement  industry  began  in  New  York  sfafe  in  1818  with  the 
discovery  of  natural  cement  rock. 

The  future  looks  bright  for  the  cement  mason  although  technological  change  may  have 
some  effect  on  long-range  employment.  ^  '  * 

Work  Environment-Cement  masons  work  concrete.  Their  work  is  active  and  strenuous 
and  much  of  it  is  done  outside. 

Training  or  Education-Most  employers  prefer  high  school  graduates  and  recommen^ 
on-the-job  instruction  and  classroom  courses. 

Qualifications-Cement  masons  must  know  the  different  materials  essential  to  the  quality 
of  their  work.  Good  physical  condition  is  important  in  this  occupation. 

^  *        .  * 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages-^- Larger-than-normal  paychecks  frequently  result  from  long 
periods  of  work  when  good  weather  prevails.  The  work  is  active  and  strenuous.  The  weather 
may  hamper  the  mason's  work  since  most  of  the  work  is  done  outdoors. 


\ 


CAREER  AWARfNgSS 
UNIT  V 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1d.-BRrCKLAYER 


A  bricklayer  is  a  skilled  craftsman  who  can  take  pride  ia  a  structure  he  has  helped  build/ 
Before  he/she  can  start"  work,  another  worker  mugt  f\avBpput  Jn  a  cement  base  called 
a  footing.  Before  laying  any  brick,  the  bricklayer  musdt  check  the  pwevioOs  work  carefully 
to  make  certain  that  he  has  an  even  base  on  ^h\ch  to  start  and,  that  the  corners  are 
square.  BricTclayers  usuaify  work  in  crevys  under  the  supervision  of  a  construction 
superintendent  or  contractor. 

History  and  Future-Brick  has  been  used  longer  th§n  any  other  building  material.  Bricks 
were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1612.  Employment  of  bricklayers  is  expected  to  rise 
moderately  through  the  1970V 

Work  Environment/:The  bricklayer  does  most  of  his  work  outdoors. 

Training  or  Education-A  three  or  four  year  on-the-jqb  training  program  is  preferred  for 
the  bfick  layer.  '  , 

Qualifications-'A  bricklayer  must  have  good  eyesight,  good  physical  coordination,  and  good 
physical  condition.. 

"       '  .  *^ 

Advantages,  and  Disadvantages -The  bricklayer  can  finrf  employment  almost  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

.Bricklayers  are  subject  to  certain  hazards  because  sa  much  trending  and  standing  are 
required.  The' work  is  seasonal.       *  ' 


•    CAREER  AWARENESS 
UWIT  V 


STUDEIST  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1e^-GLAZIER 

The  majority  of  glaziers  are  employed  bv  independent  glazing  contractors.  He  or  she  works 
on  new  building  construction,  building  alteration  and  modernization,  and  replacement  of 
broken  glass,  particularly  on  store  windows  and/other  targe  windows.  Glaziers  work  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Most  jobs  are  found  in  cities.  In 'small  towns,  the  job  is 
.  sometimes  done  by  painters  and  paperhangers. 

History  and  Future-Archafologists  have  evidence  of  glass  objects  manufactured  as  far  back 
as  3000  B.C.  by  glaziers.  \^  . 

very  rapid  increase'  in  the  employment  of  construction  glaziers  is  expected  through 
the  1  Silo's.  '  .  ^ 

Work  Environment-The  glaziers  cut  the  class  and  put  it  into  work.  ^ 

Training  a^nd  Education-Most^emplqyees  prefer  high  school  If-aduates  and  recommend  the 
completion  of  three  years  of  on-the-job  training.=^ 

QualificatiWts-The  glaeier  must  be^Jple  to  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  anrf  work  well 
with  his  hands. 


^Advantages  and  Disadvantages-There  are  good  benefits  and  wages  althou^  glaziers  are 
exposed  to  hazards  at  certain  times.  '  * 


CARE.ER  AWARENESS 
UNITv  V  . 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  SHEET  #1f -PLUMBER 

The  plumber  is  engaged  in  many  different  projects.  He  or  .she  puts  in  wateK  heaters, /tanks, 
bathtubs,  sinks,  and  drainage  systems.  Th?  plumber  studies  building  plans  and  working 
drawings  to  determine  work  aids  r6quired  and  sequence  of-installations.  The  plumber  works 
with  metals  such  as  iron^  steel,  brass,  lead,  and  nonmetals  such  as  glass,  clay,  and  plastic. 

History  and  Future-Plumbing  has  not  always  been  a  part  of  America  s  way  of  living. 
Some  narts  of  the  country  *Where  people  stiU  do  not  have  water  piped  it^o  their  homes 
are  •known  as  poverty  areas.  Private  and  public  agencies  are  hard  at  work  to  change  thfs 
condition.  ^ 

Work  Environment-The  plumber  works  without  direct  supervision,  works  indoors  or  out, 
and.  works  from  awkward  positions,  c  ^  . 

Training  or  Education-Employers  prefer  a  high  school  graduate.  On-the-job  training  is 
V  available.  ^ 

Qualifications  -Good  hand  and  eye  coordination,  full  use  of  the  arms,  hands  and  fingers, 
and' normal  vision  are  necessary  qualifications. 

Advantages  and  Pisadvantages-Plulmbers  are  less  affected  by  seasonal  slowdown  than  other 
QDnstruction  tradesmen.  Salari€fs  are  ccfntinuing  to  rise.    .  ' 


4 


le  plumber  may  work  around  dirty,  unpleasant  odors.  ^ 


\ 


CAREEft  AWARENESS 
UNIT  V  ^ 

EVALUATION 


I.    Orally  describe  six  workers  in  the  construction  cluster^- 

A.  Construction  laborer  < 

B.  Tool  and  die  maker  ' 
C»  Cement  mason 

p.  Bricklayer 

E.  Glazier 

F.  Plumber 


r 


L    Orally  dLcribe  the  activities  and  manner  of  living  of  the  workers,  such  as 
-  A»    Hi^ry  and  future         *  '  .  . 

B.  Work  environmerrf  j 
"C.    Training  or  education  ,  c  • 

D.  Qualifications  \  - 

E.  Advantages  and  disadvantages     _  , 

Ml.    Choose  an  occupatiofY  from  one  of  the  job  faniilies  in  the  construction  cluster 
and  read  the  description  or  function  of  the  occupation. 


\ 
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Book^: 

V 

Come  to.  Work  With  Us 
Sextant  System 
3448  North  34th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53210 

/  Waift  to  Be 
(36  titles)     .  ^ 
Children's  Press 
— Chicago,  Illinois 

Tape  recording^  of  occupations:  \ 

^  American  Occupation  Series 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas 
Educational  Sensory  Program 
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^  RESOURCE  MATERIALS 


1 .  Bricklayer-Carpenter 

2.  -^  Cement  Mason -Construction  Laborer 

3.  '  Plasters-Plumbers-Pipefitters 

4.  Jool  and  Die  Maker 


f 


PUBLICATION  DATE:  JUL7A 


^CLERK  TVPIST°*PR0GRAMS  SIMULATION  PRCGRAHS  FOR  ACCOUNT  CLERK  AND 


^IS95^^J9^.V  *SIMULATI0N;  -♦simulated  environment;  *CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS; 
POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  BUSINESS  EDUCATION;  OFFICES   (FACILITIES)  " 


EDRS  price:     MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NOTE:  lOP. 


'lrH<;TRArT.r  TMT*; 


nnrilMFNT  RFPnRT<;  that  aptpr  rnig<:Tnpg attom  nc  cpv/pPAt 
'   -..  y^.-  -   


OULD 


^P?5^S9IALLY  AVAILABLE   SIMULATION  PACKAGES,  APEX,  BY  THE  3-M  COMPANY/ 
BEST  MEET^THE  NEEDS  OF  POSr^SECONDARY  VOCaIiONAL  EDUCatIoN.  APEX  IS  * 
^flJi^VtSHT  ^SSy9*|LE  TO  CLERICAL  PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS  THE  ACCOUNT  CLERK  AND 
CLERK   TYPIST   PROGRAMS;.    PTHFR    Af,TTVTTTP5;    TN  THF   nFUPtnPMt^NT  HP  HPFTrP ^TMlit 


PROGRAMS  INCLUDED  STUDYING  AND  PURCHASING  OFFICE  FURNITURE  aW  EQUIPMENT.  /TL J) 


INSTTTUTTON  NAMF;  GaTFwav  TPr.MMTrAi    tm<^T.,  KPMfK^HA,  UT*:,  ' 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  OFRCE  SIMULATION  PROGRAM  FOR  _  • 
ACCOUNT  CLERK  AND  CLERK  TYPIST  PROGRAMS  '  ' 

This  Is  a  report  of  the  activities  complected  under  Pha^e  I;  and  Phase^ 
of  Project  06-187-153-^14,  "Developnnent  of  an  Office,Sinnulation  Pnogr^m 
for  the'*Account  Clerk  and  Clerk  Typist  Programs  of  Gateway  Techrt^al 
Institute,  Kenosha  Campus . " 

PHASE  I;  Investigation  and  development  of  existing  materials^. 
Plans  for  equipment  and  office  environment. 

There  ^re  currently  several  commercial  simulation  packages  avail- 

able  on  the  market*  After  revicjwing  tjne  available  simulations,  it  was'felt:^ 

*  that  APEX  by  S-fS^  Company  would  best-meet  the  nee^s  of  post-secondary 

o  .      ..  ■ 

vocational  education.   APEX  is  particularly  applicable  to  clerical  programs 

aSjch  as  the  Account  Clerk  and  ©lerk  Typist  programs.  The  "Ofefjce 

Simulation"  course  will  serve  as  a  culminating  course,  as  well  as  provide 

slmulated'office  experience,  for  the  above  mentioned  programs. 

The  curriculum  sheets  for  the  Account  Clerk  and  Clerk  Typist'  prx>grannis 

/\ 

were  Examined  and  the  following  revl$ion^.made  after  Curriculum  Committee 

and  Acfvisory  Committee  approval:  ' 

Clerk  Typist  omit         Office  Practice 

Copy  &  Material  Reproduction, 
,  Machine  Transcription 

r        '       •  '      -  '  ^     •  • — " 

.   1   :  .  ^      :       i  Office  SlnrSulation 

Account  Clerk  omit         O^ce  Pruicti^ie 

Job  Orientation  ^ 
Copy  &  M^iterial  Reproduction 


add .         Office  Simulation 
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The  "Office  Simulation"'Course  wlU  be  offered  each  semester  for  8  credit 
hours.  The  course  will  meet  for  a  two-hour  block  daily.  Appendix  A  and 
Appendix  B  show  {he  revised  curclculunn  sheetsr  to  be  used  in  1974-75.  ^ 

Visits  and  conferences  were  held  with  schools  currently  using  APEX 

/  ^  * 

In  t>oth  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.   Emphasis  of  these  meetings  was  on 
actual  officfe  layout  and  discussion  of  problem  areas-,in  APEX. 

During  the  first  week  of  June,  five  instructors  from  the  Business 
Education  Department  of  C3TI  partlci^ted  in  a  workshop  at  the  University  - 
of  Wisconsin — Eau  Claire.   During  this  workshop,  the  Instructors  exannined  ' 
and  worked  with  the  APEX  slnnulation  kit.  An  ln-serv*lqe  for  the  business  • 
education  department  of  GTI  will  be  hej,cl  by^he  3-M  Connpany  during  the  - 
third  we^k  of  August.   During  this  tifKeTthe  entire  staff  will  le^n  more 
^boqr^  simulation  and  how  APEX  will  operate.  • 

'Also  during  phase  I,  different  types  of  equipment,  furniture,  and  the 
office  er^lronment  were  studi^.   PurchasjeS  of  the  necessary  Items  were 
made.  The  office  flirnltureHo  be\jsed /hcludes:   15  secretarial  desks  with 
typing  returns,  6  double-pe^stal  de|(^,  21  posture  chairs,  2  slde^halrs, 
and  fUes  (3-drawer  lateral  file  and  d-drWer  vertical  file). 
y  Appe-ndlx  C  and  Appendix  D  list  the  ma^r  equlpme^^t'ans/  supplies  which 
win  be  used  In  the  APEX  simulation. 
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PHASE  II;   Further  development  of  materials  and  office  environment. 
Physical  set  up  6f  simulation  office. 

After  receiving  the.  APEX  kit.  It  was  examined  further  and  additional 
materials  and  supplies  were  prepared.  After  working  with  APEX  at  UW-EC, 
the  committee  decided  to  develop  a  vocabulary  list  of  technical  terms  used 
at  American  Paper  Exporters  Assoclatloa.  (See  Appendix  E.)  All  dictation* 
of  letters  and  reports  in  the  simulation  have  been  dictated  on  magnetic  belts. 
Stencils  or  offset  masters  of  the  forms  needed  for  Initial  operation  of  APEX 
have  been  prepared.  , 

The  office  layout  was  completed  and  necessary  facility  changes  made. 
Facility  changes  Included  rewiring,  painting,  and  carpeting.   The  simulation^ 
facility  is  Room ^242-242A  on  the  Kendfeha  Campus.   Set-up  of  the  office  is 
in  the  final  stage  and  will  be  r^dy  for  operation  August  1 .    (See  Appendix  F 
for  office  layout.) 
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APPENDIX  A 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 
dATlWAY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


CatrvaV  Technical  InstUuee  Q 
Elkhorn  Campus 
E.  CeoualJa  St.  «c  Hwy.  ft 
Elkhorn,  Visconsin  53121 
Telephone:  72^5390 


Gateway  Technical  Institute  rri 
Kenosha  Campus  ^ 
3520  i(kh  Avenue 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin  .53 MO 
*  Telephone:  658.4371 


Gateway  Technical  Institute  q 
Kac.ine  Campus 

1001  South  Main  Street  V 
RacinCt  VjNConsin  '5>40J. 
Telephone;  637-9S8I 

-  — 


%  ~  ONE  YEAR  DIPLOMA  -  CLERK  TYPIST  PROGRAM 

toslng  office  simulation  option  (approval  of  Business  Education  Department  required)  \ 


COURSE 
NUMBER 


106-350 
106-301 
105-315 
101-301 
105-302 


;  / 

lOf-302 
103-317 
801-301 
801-302 
809^306 

809-lSl 


COURSE  TITLE 


TALL  SEMgSTER  (Fall  7AJ 


♦Office  Simulation  ^ 
♦Clerical  Typing  I  or  (106-131  Typing  I)^ 
♦Filing/Elementary  ^  ' 

♦Record  Keeping 
Business  Arit^etlc 


ri^ihmc 


SECOND  SEMESTER  (Spring  75) 


♦Clerical  Typing  II  or  (106-133  Typing  II) 
♦Calculator 

Comnumication  Ptinciples  I  (wrlttfn)  ' 

CouanunicaC ion.  Principles  II  (oralX 

Social  Behavior 

or  -  . 

'Psychology  of  Human  Relations  ^ 

Elective 


lequirementa  for  Graduation; 


1.  32  credit  hour*  with  average  of  2.0  or  above. 

2.  Average  of  2.0  or  above  for  courses  marked  * 


I  ■ 


CREpiT 
HOURS 


8 
3 
1 
3 
3 
18 


'  2 
2 
1 
3 

3 
2 
14 


CONTACT 
HOURS 


(7-3) 
(1-4) 
(6-2) 
(1-4)^ 
(3-0)- 
25 


(0-4)/> 

(2-0) 

(2-tf) 

(^O)v 

<3-0) 

^^18 


MATERIAL 
.     FEES  • 


$  5.00 
2.50 
•  l.OO' 


2.50 
1.00 
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approval  on  pilot  basis  only 
1974-7>  school  year 
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•  Sua      <SATEWAY  TECHNICAL   INSTITUTE    BEST  COPY  MAlUUa 


Cacc%'ay  Technical  Inscicuce  Q; 
Etkhom  Campus 
K.  Centrdtia  Sc.  8i  Hwy.  H 
Hlkhorn.  Visconsin  33121 
Telephone:  725-3390 


Gateway  Technical  Insticuce 
,  .  Kenosha  Campus 
3520  50th  Avenue 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin  33140 
--telephone:  65^-4571 


Gateway  Technical  In.stitucc  pi 
Uacine  Campus  ^ 
lOOl  South  Mjin  Street 
Racine,  Wiscon.Mn  3^405 
Telephone:  657-9^81 


•     ONE  YEAR  DIPLOMA  -  ACCOUNT  CLERK  PROGRAM 
uaing  office  simulation  option^ (approval  of, Business  Education  Department  required) 


jJOURS^ 
in)MBER 


106-350 
101-307 

105-  315 

106-  301 

106-131 


101-308 

101-  317 
105-302 
801-3^1 

"801-302 

102-  360 
809-306 

809-151 


COURSE  TITLE 


CRsjSiT 
HOURS 


X 


FIRST  SEMESTER  (Fall  74) 
student  must  have  basic  typing  skills^  for  entry 


Office  Simulation 
Basic  Accounting  I 
Filing/Elementary 
Clerical  Typing  I* 
or 

Typing  I 


SECOND  SEMESTER'l:Spring  75) 


B^slc  Accounting-^ I 

Cajfculators 

TOsiness  Arithmetic 

Comauhication  Principles  I  (written) 

^  or 

Cfommunlcation  Ftlnciples  II  (oral) 

Commercial  Law 

Social  Behavior  ,* 

or  «^ 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
Elective 


2 
3 
3 

3 

2 
20 


CONTACT 
HOURS  • 


(2-6) 

(|.0) 
#-0) 

(2-0) * 

(3-0) 

(3-0) 

(3-0) 

(2-0) 
25 


MATERIA 
FEfeS 


8 

•  (7-3) 

5 

(2-6)  Is 

1 

(0-2) 

3 

(1-4) 

3' 

(1-A) 

17 

25 

5.0 

1.0 
2.5 


i;o 


Requiretnert|s  for  graduation; 


37  credit  hours  with  an  average  of  2.0  or  above. 

Average  of  2.0  or  better'in  all  101,  103,  105  and' 106  courses. 


/ 


BEST  COPY  plLAgt£ 


approval  oft  pilot  basis  only 
1974-75  school  year 
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APPENDIX  C 


LIST  OF  MAJOR  EQUIPMENT  TO  BE  USED 


15  electric  typewriters 
\9  calculato*?:^  or  aading  machines 


'  7  6-button  telephones 
;5  transcribing  machines 

1  Thermo-fax 

1  Mimeograph 

1  Ruid  Duplicator 

1  Postal  Scale 


1  Paper  Cutter 


1  Offset 
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APPENDIX  D 


LIST  OF  SUPPLIES  NEEDED 


In/Out  Baskets  ^ 
Bottle  Stenctl  Correction  Ruld 
Boxes  Paper  TCUp3 
GaU  Duplicator  PtOid 
Boxes  Thermo-fax  Stencils 
Boxes  Thermo-fa>c  Spirit  Masters 
Reafhi  Duplicator  Paper 
Reams  Onionskin 
20  'Pairs  of  Scissors  ./  \ 

%  Box  Colored  Pencils 
20  Rolls  Scotch  Tape 
10  Boxes  Staples 
2  Stamp  pads 
2  KAolsture  Dispensers 
•  5  Letter  Openers 
10  Rubber  Fingers 
2  Boxes  Copy  Paper  f 

1  Bottle  Rubbjer  Cement 
V  Desk  Calendar 

200  Hanging  Folders  I 
,  K>,Boxcs  File  Rolders 
^  2r*Rulers"   *  ^  * 
"  ^4Cr  Blank  Magnetic  Belts 

2  Dater  Stamps 

3  Dozen  Typ^wrlten^Rlbbonds 


21  Staplers 

4  Boxes  Typing  Erasers 

1  Can  Hand  Cleaner 
10  Boxes  Stencils 
10  Boxest Spirit  Masters 
10  Reams  Mimeograph  Pa^er 
10  Reams  Bond  Paper 

8  Boxes*  Carbon 'Fflm 

1  Box  Pencils  #2^ 

21  Red  Pencils 
7  Tape  Dispensers  ^ 

22  Staple  Removers 
1  Stamp  Pad  Inker 

10  Packages  3x5  Index  Cards 

1 1  Box  TRubber  Bands 
1  Box  Thunnb  Tacks 

1  3- Hole  Punch 

2  Packages  Legal  Pads  ^ 
7  Telephone  ^Directories. 

200  Labels  for  Hanging  Folders 
10  B^ms  of  Rle  Labels 
7  Scratch  Pad  Holders 
10  Tubes  Black  Ink 
21  Wastebaskets 

3  Boxes  Storage  ^Foldcjrs  for  Magfietlc 
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APPENDIX  E 


NADCABULARY  LIST  FOR  APEX 


acetate 
agg  frigate 
alpha 

bagasse    '  * 

bcMboard 

category 

cellophane 

coarse  pappr 

commodities 

conta  I  ne  r  boa  rd 

container  ization 

converted 

corrugated 

corrugating 

creped 

de-lnklng 

diss€lilving[  pulp 

domestic  ^ 

entity 

expenditures 
fibrous 
filament 
fluctuate 


f 


foreign 

glasslne 

grease  proof 

groundwood  pulp 

kraft 

linage 

linerboard 

logging 

long-fibered  softwoods 

mechanized 

media 

metric 

newsprint 

nltro-ce  Uulo3e 

nonsupe  rv  Isory 

paper  base  stock 

.P^fboar^,,.  ,  ^ 
paperstock 
percent 

pluor^meted^       .  . 

polyolefins  ' 

prdat-to-sales  ratio  ^ 

pulfsr  ^  ^  ^     i  '  ^ 

species/"^ 

statlstif:s 

subgroup 

sulfate  pulp 

SW^te^pUtpSr-r----  rrr- 
synthetics 
tonnages 

utilization  » 
vertical  integration  * 
virgin  pulp 

waste  fibrous  materials 

wastepaper 

wet  machine  board 

wood  chips 

^^podpulp 
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PUBLKATigN  DATt:  ioiuN?^ 


TITLP:  NATIONAL 
FINAL  REPORT. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT. . PHASE  I, 


DESCRIPTOR: 
EDUCATION' 


♦CAREER  "education;  *JNSTKUCTI0NAL  TELEVISION;  *VOCATIONAL 


EDRS  PRICE:     MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NOTt:  16^7" 


WH ICH  WAS  ORIGINATED  BY  THE  NATIONAL    Ihi.<TRI)f  TTPMAI    tci  cotctoki  ^ 


wc.ng^^.!i?*<li'^^^^^^         THE  NATIoi^AL   INiy^UCTlbNVL  TELEvUlON  a 

VELOPMENT  ^OF  A  PROPOSED  CAR-EER   INSTRUCTIONAL  PLAN.  THE  CON^nRTn^  rnwctlTTiar 
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NATIONAL  "Instructional  television 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
'if*-     '  PHASE  I 


Conducted  under 
Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576 


Charles  W.  Ryan,  Project  Director 
College  of  Education 
^University  of  Maine 
.  Orono,  Maine  0AA73 


June  30,  ;97A 
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■•  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  "bread  and  butterflies"  project  was  originated  by  the  National  Instruc- 
tional Television  Center  (NIT),  the  predecessor  of  AIT,  in  thfe  gummer  of  1972 
with  the  development  of  the  proposed  career  development  instructional  plan.  The 
consortium,  consisting  of  thirty-two  state  agencies  and  two  lock  agencies,  was 
formed  to  support  and  participate  in  the  development  and  production  of  the  pro- 
posed new  curriculum.    The  f iftefen-program  series  on  career  development. is  the 
rifth  major  classroom  series  originated  by  AIT/NIT. 

The  project  consists  of  the  following  components: 

^  1.    The  fifteen  coioip television  pro^pams,  each  fifteen  minutes  long, 
for  students  aged  -nine- to- twelve.  * 

2. 


A  curriculum  guide  for  the  teacKer,  which  will  emphasize  thi?  "doing" 
aspect  of  learning  and  will  contain  many  activities  for  relating 
affective  television  programs  (designed  to  promote  ""feelings," 
^  attitudes,  ,and  beliefs  regarding  the  careers  subject  matter)  to 
specific  curriculum  areas  and  social  activities.  ■       "  ' 

3.  A  twenty-minute  in-service  color  television  program  for  tjBachers, 
which  will  include  model  te^acher  behavior  in  the  utilization  of 
^he  instructional  plan. 

4.  A  twenty-minute  informational  color  television  program'  for  the  general 
public  and  for  educators,  which  will  introduce  the  new  approach  this 
project  takes  for  career  education. 

5.  Workshop  leader  materials  for  teacher  in-setvice  training. 

The  ^udget  of  $488,650,  was  proyided  for  the  planning,  development,'  andi  pro- 

-  ^  ?5£  °/  ^%M^^^-MS?.  li?n4,skr^i4efJ>y .  tI|Lrt7j^ur-a*at^rtoct]f  agin-' 

-  -clSS  of  the  consortfim.    Maine  provided  $10, ^^28  in  Phase  I. 
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^"f8"*^^d  that  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  approach  be  con-  • 
sldered  for  career  education.    Such  an  approach  would  draw  upon  the 

•  lllTt        IT        ^^""'^i''^'  vocationargamation.  and  guidance  appro^a- 
ches  In  creating  a  sequential,  comprehensive,  and  integrated  career 
education  program  for  each  educational  level '(K-3:  7-9-  10-12-  anH 
ITT'''^;>  It  seems  lilcelv  .h..  the  task  o^  .^LL'education'ca'^'h^^r' 
be  accomplished  by  leadership  teams  romposed  of  vocational  educator— 

academic  teachers.  The  sk^arate  approaches  when  inte- 
tioAs  of  each  ^PP'oach  would  offset  many  of  the  present  limita- 

Objectives,  of.  tire^  comprehensive  and  integrated  approach  8tr^9s"br8ad 
l^cludedr"*       '°        facilitation  of  self-development.^  The  NIT  goals. 

♦ 

1)  Developing  a  positive  self-concept; 

2)  .  Developing  basic  interpersonal  and. job  career  skills; 

3)  Developing  an  awareness  of  the  career  decision-making  process; 
>*)    Developing  a  sense  of  community  involvement; 

5)  Developing  a  sense  of  agency  or  destiny  control; 

6)  Developing  work  attitudes  and  worker  discipline; 

7)  Developing  employment-seeking  skills;  and 
.8.)    Int^egratlng  self-knowledge  with  envirgnmental  '  - 

knowledge.  '  -'^ 

The  overall  thrust  is  the  development  of  individuals  as  tbey  ihteract  t 
with  the  family    school,  and  community  in  relation  to^areer  management. 
This  approach  melds  th^  stre^ths  of  general  education,  vocation^,  edu^  ' 
.^w:  axid  guidance.    Th^  c<^prehensive  and  integrated  approach  gives 

^^fc?/'^'?Jf^f '^^'"'^  '°  cognitive,  psychomotor, 

and  ^fec£ive  situations.  .  It  offers  eaclv  student  opportunity  to  clarify  • 
his  feelings    motives,  and  desires  bwed^on  experieacw-  that;  are  «^lose» 
iLll^tT     t  .interaction  of  envirotimental  and  self^  , 

information  should  result  in  more  accurate  and  effective  learning  when 
acquired  together,  than  when  acquired  separateljy.  ' 

Developmental  goals  for  career  education:    A  comprehensive  approach  to 
career  education  should  be.  designed  to  facilitate  the  individual  V 

'  nlinV    .  ""^"^  development  skills.    Tennyson.  Klaurens  and  Hansen 
U970),  after  an  extensive  review  of  child  development,  career  develop- 
TSn^ffn  "^""^"^     psychology,  and  self-concept  development  literature. 

^   ^^te™L^«^^'^  r  °;,°fJ°^-^«'^"'^  development  goals  for  the  primary.  * 
intermediate,  junior  high,  secondary,  and  immediate  post-high  grade 
revels.    A  listing  of  these  career  development  goals  is  pr^ented  in 

The  mastery  of  the  cateer  development  goals  presented  in  Chart  1  will 

beJav^i;   ''IJS^       ^^''^^"P  """^  °^  choices  anV 

work  behavior.    Althqugh  normative  developmental,  tasks  are  presented.  ^ 
it  should  be  remembered  that  mastery  of  these  goals  proceeds  at  different 
rates  for  different  individuals.  ^  «t  amerenc 

Ptirther.  the  career  development  goals  are  not  independent  entities.  Rather, 
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they  Interrelate  both  hprlzontally  and  vertically.    Awareness  of  self 
at  the  primary  level  is  related  to  acquiring  a  sense  of  control  over  . 
one's  life,  as  well  afe  developfhg  and  clarifying  a  positive  self-con- 
cept at  the  intermediate  and  junior  high  levels.  /  , 

Career  development  stages,  like  physiological  and  intellectual  develop-' 
ment  stages^  are  s^uential  but, cannot  be  directly  tied  to  chronologi- 
cal age.    As  students  move  from  one  educational  level  to  the  next,  they 
face  new  demands  and  must  be  taught  how  to  deal  with  them.    While  it 
may  be  po^siblfe  to  accelerate  or. deaccelerate  the  accomplishments  ct~ 
these  developmental  goals,  this  may  not^ necessarily  l>e  desirable.  <There 
is  what  Piaget  terms  ''optimum  time"  for  mastering  goals,  and  a  time  when 
learning  is  easiest  ^d  most  efficient*  • 

Integrating  learning:    School  life  for  many  yoxmg  persons  today  is  char- 
acterized by  -discontinuity  —  by  a  series  of  experiiences  which  never 
merge  together  in  the  development  of^  a  meaningful  sense  of  .self.  Through 
the  comprehensive  approach  to  career  education,  the  three  kinds  of  learn- 
ing—cognitive, experiential,^  and  affective,  are  to  be  integrated.  It 
is  important  that  the  developing  young  person  be  provided  experiences  in 
which  the  knowing,  doing,'  and  feeling  components  progress  simultaneously. 

The  world  of  work  and  community  offers  a  rich  resource  for  learning. 
If  "world  of  work"  expejriences  are  properly  selected^  they  can^serve 
to' facilitate  the  student's  mastery  of  cognitive  learning  appropriate 
iov^a  given  grad^  level.    Thle  student  would.be  allowed  to  make  ''appli- 
catioQ  oi  math,  sciehde,  and  communication  skills  in  designing,  plan-. 
ning,  selling,  making,  oiffeanizing,.  repairing,  and  other  such  act ivi- ' 
ti^s  that  are  wprk  related.    Jnstead  of  solving  hypothetical  raiding;  ' 
problems  in  a  strict  intellectual^approach,  the  student  will  actually 
use  academic  concepts  and  skills  in  solving  a  simulated  or  actual V"teal  ' 
w^rld"  problem.    For  many  this  may  very  well  bp^n  a  nfew  vista  that  cbn-^  ^ 
ncct&  school  an^  life.;  Furthermore,  experiential  based  learning  can 
serve  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  self,  provided  studeiits  are  given '^'^ 
the  opportunity,  assistance,  and  encouragement  needed  to  ^ersonaliz^e  ajd 

such  ^perimces  in  temi  of  their  own  self.  -The  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  care^  education  facilitates  the  relating  of  both  cog- 
nitive and  experiential  learning  to  the  student's  personal  concerns. 

»  *  , 

S^f-development:    The  comprehensive  career  education  approach  places 
a  major  stress  oh  the  development  ot  the  career-self-concept.  Career 
educatidn  should  not  be  limited  to  the  traditional  concept  of  Awareness, 
orientation,  exploration,  etc.,  as  they  relate  to  work,  but  should  in- 
clude awareness,  orientation,  exploration,  and  progressive,  practice  ^n 
developing  the  career  aspect  of  self^    At  ea6h  educational  level,  the 
wrk  setting  and  community  can  be  utilized  to  help  students  explore  and 
clarify  themselves.    Experiences  in  these  s'ettings  must  be  followed 
with  appropriate  f eedback.|o  give  the  student  the  understanding  and 
the •vocabulary  he  will  need  to  clearly  define  his  career  self. 


It  Is  vital  tj>at  the  feedback  allow  the  student  to  analze  the  experiences 
rather  than  having  these  experiences  analyzed  by  someone  else* 

Through  career  development  the  developing  young' person  w4.ll  form  and  re- 
form a  picture  of  himself  as  a  student  and  as  a  wolrker.    In  time  he  will 
make  finer  judgments  regvding  hifi  picture  of  himself  as  a  student.    He  • 
will  define  and  discriminate  in  greater  der«ail  his  self%  characterist^s 
relating  to  work.    For  example^,  at' the^ elementary  level  one  student  might 
describe  himself  as  being  more  capable  with  the, use  of  his  hands  than 
with  learning  from  books.    A  secondary  student  might  picture  himself  as"* 
better  at  problem-solving  than  at  rote  learning.    He  may  also  begin  t<v 
picture  himself  as  a  person  who  likes,  for  example,  to  work  creatively 
and  independently  with  his  hands.    The^ instructional  plan  developed  by 
NIT  will  give  considerable  emphasis  to"*  the  development  of  the  career 
self.   **rhe  comprehensive  approach^to  career  development,  as  presented 
in  the  television  series  and  curriculum  guide  is  inte^ndfed  to: 

1)  Help  students  clarify  their  own  values; 

2)  *  Help  students  consider  the  spcial,  economic,  and  personal 

significance  of  work;'  v 

\' 

3)  Exiable  the  student  to  develop  his  abilities  to  analyze  the^ 
work  world; 

'  r 

4>   3roaden  the  student's  perceptions  of  optiona  available  by^  ^tiding  ■ 
students  to  penetrate  occupations  that  hav^^raditionally  been 
barred  from  their  consideration; 

5)    Assist  the  student  in  developing  skills  necessary  for^ coping 

with  an  everr-changing  society;  .     ^  , 

b)    Recognize  the  talents  and  uniqueness  of  all  students;  and 

7)    Enable  each  student  to  discover  his  unique  sense*  of  vocation 
in  a  context  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limitation 
^  ^t^.^i^  ?9cio-economic_and  p  _  _ 


PART  II    An  Instructional  Plan  for  Career  Education  that  Includes  Television  and 
Instructional  Guides  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report,-^ the  definitions  of  career  education  that 
w«fre  presented.  Implied  a  coftpern  with  a  variety  of  roles^throughout  the 
life  span  of  Individuals.    The  NIT  "Bread  and  Butterflies"  approach  to 
career  education  narrows  the  focus  by  dealing  primarily  with  the  life 
role  of  work  In  ltd  broadest  possible  context.    The  primary^thrust  of 
'the  proposed.  Instructional  plan  will  be  on  the  career  development  of 
the  Individual  as  It  relates ^to  the  work  role.    Other  life  roles, will 
be  considered  only  when  they  are  a  necessary  and  Integral  part  of  thfs 

This  part  of  the  report  Is  addressed  to  the  task  of  developing  ,an  In- 
structional plan  with  Instructional  te],evlslon  as  a  major  component  « 
for  career  education  for  children  nine- to- twelve  years  of  age.    Several  ^ 
factors  contributed  to  the  decision  to  make  the  Initial  effort  at  this 
age  level.    Among  those  were: 

,      *     1)  .  According  to  educational  specialists,  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  greater  emphasis* on  career  education  In  the  elementary 
grades  because  students^ at  this  age  are  In  the  process 
of  forming  attitudes  about  life  styles  and.  work, 

2)  Instructional  television  cap^hp  more,  efjpectjvely  utilized 
-J  aaia  mass  mettte  deTlvery  systein  at  the  elementary  grades      ,  ' 

'  '  \    than  at  tlie  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels,  because  of 
more  flexible  classroom  scheduling. 

3)  Instructional  television  can  regularly,  economically^  and ^ 
conveniently  provide  generally  unavailable  careei;  education 

^<  materials  fpr  elementary  classroom  teachers. 

.  4)    Instructional  television  can  provide  elementSiry  elassroonr  h      ^  ^ 
teachers  with  support  material  for^  career  education  In- 
struction that  Incorporates  the  combined  approaches 'of ^  " 
general  education,  vocational  education,  and  guidance      ^;  -  ^ 
.        specialists.    *                                         ^  7                 •  * 

5)    Regular  career  education  Instruction  Is  generally  unayall-' 
*sble  at  the  elementary  level.    By  Initiating  lnst;ructlon 
for  nlne-to-twelve-year-olds,  a  continuing  educational 
.   experience  would  be  provided  Inasmuch  as  most  career 
education  instruction  now  begins •at  junior  high  and 
senior  high  levels. 

In  designing  this  instructional  plan,  the  planning  committee. examined 
the  erferging  United  State/of flee  of  Education  models  for  career  edu- 
cation.   It  was  felt  that  jfi4^  or  part  of  the  proposed  instructional 
plan  resulting  from  this  project,  could  complement  whatever  model  * 
a  state  or  local  system  was  following.    For  those  that  do  not  haye 
a  careet  education  program,  this  could„ provide  the  necessary  input 
to  initiate  one.  '    ,  - 

#  .  .       I  ' 


' 'i^*'  - 
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The  Instructional  plan  was*  designed  to  insure  the  inclusion  and  ifite- 
gration  of  the  "knowing,"  "doing,"  and  Vfeeling"  aspects  of  learning. 

Gp±8  wi^  be  accomplished,  through  the  two  major  components  that  make^ 
p  thef  instructional  plan.    Each  component  vas  selec'ted  so  that  each 
aspect  jpf  learning  was.  included  and  integrated^^wit^  the  other,  '^ey 


The  television  series  which  has  the  primary  focb^on  the  "feeling 
aspect  oiE  learning;  atuJ-  ,  . 

2)    Instructional  guides  for  age  levels  (9';  JLO;  11;  W  \2)  that  will 
provide  the  teacher  with  print  simulation  materijjlg  Wiich  will 
have  a  ma^or  emphasis  on  the  "doing"  aspect  of  leafning;'  and 
with  teacher  suggestions  which  will  have  as  a  major  focus  the 
relating  of  "knowing"  to  the  "feeling*' and|  "doing"  aspects*  of . 
learning.  .        '  ,  ^ 

-^Instructional  Television 

The  content  of  the  televisioii  series:  a)  emphasizes  thcfee'  career 
-development  concepts  that  have* to  do  with  attitudes,  values,  self- 
understanding,  interpersadal  skills,  self-'dispipline,  and  reasdnd 
for  working;  b)  illumlMtes  the  j>6ssible  conflicts  that  can  occur 
between  one's  work  and  other  life.rol^^  c)  provide  knowledge  about 

^'  work  and  how  it  integrates  and  ihilufences  other  life  roles;  d)  ,kIlow 
students*  to  see  how  individuals  of  different  abilities,  int^jrests, 
and  values,  express  themselves  through  different  types  of  work  — 
such  as  jserving  others,  organizing  people  to  ^o  activities,  influ- 
encing others,  manufaoiiiring^ar tides,  repairing  items,  expressing  . 
ideas,  etc.;  and  e).  seek  to  overcome  o,ccupational  stereotypes  peiT- 

itaining  to  sex,  socio-economic  levels,  race,  and  geographi^l  ariBas. 

^^Traimc^nding  physical,  psycholdgical,  and  socioljgical  barriers^ 

^  Thi£  television 'serie6  can  compensate  ^or^  ttie  Environmental  liml- 
tationd  of  b'othrth^  §chol^  dn$  the  community;  ■  On^  of  the 'majoi7 
problems  encountered  across  the  ^country  in  'implementing  |l  feareer 
Education  program,  is  that  bf  bringing  a*  reptesentativ/  cross-section 
of  the  outside  world*  qjwl  the  school 'world  together.    In^many  communi- 
ties it  is  not  feasible  for  youth  to  go  into  a  variety  of  manufac- 
turing and  service  industries,  and  to  ideh'tify  with  a  cross-section 
of  workers  in  terms  of  their  varied  life  roles.    The-pr^lems  of 
safety,  of  handling  large  groups  of  youth,  of  transportation-to  the 
business  and  industry,  along  with  a  whole  hosr  of  other  problems, 
serve  to  make  this  impractical  on  a  very  wide  ffcale.    This  instruc- 
tional television  series  will  bring  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
tepresentative  cross-sectipn  of  th^  community  into  the  school. 

' 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  most  elementary  youths  to  visit  major 
industrial  business  complexes,  or  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  these  workers  into  the  schools,  it  is  unlikely  that  young- 
sters would  fully  comprehemf  the  psychological  and  sociological 
climate  that  really  exists.    The  peculiar  nature  of  television  makes 
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it  possible  not  only  ?to  revetal  the^eellngfi  and  the  Expressions  of  a 
variety  of  workers  In  a  variety  of  work  setttfligs,  but  also  to  re- 
veal workers  In  other  life  roles  which  could  not  be  done  through  the 
traditional  tour  or  , through  classroom  speakers. 

As  our  society  becomes  increasingly  mobile »  it  becomes  evJk  more 
li^portant  for  students  to  realize  the  total  range  of  available 
options.    This  series  wil^  enable  students  to^ become  aware  of  the 
different  kinds  of  workers  and  thelr^^ifc^  styles,    ^will^be  possi- 
ble for  students  ^fough  this  series  to  transcend  physical  limitations 
and  to  visit  people  at  work,  at  leisure^  and  at  tjome. 

Television  is  cap^able  of  overcoming  social  and  psychological  barriers  ' 
that  serve  tp  l^it  the  career  development  of  many  youths.  These 
barriers  include 


a)  '-Society  expectations  that  are  reinforced  by  the  school, 

that  minority  and  poor  students  are  expected  to  enter 
lower-lev^l  jobs,  and  that  certain^^occupations  are  for 
«^k^es,  and  others  for  females; 

b)  Psychological  limitations  that  prevent  many  student©  from 
petceivlng  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  consider  particular 
work  roles  and  life  styles;  and 

c)  »  Lack  of  knowledge  about  themselves,  about  options  available,, 

about  why  people  work,  and  about  how  one  can  express  him- 
self through  his  work.. 

Through  this  television  series  it  will  be  possible  to:  ^ 

♦      ^  ^  f  *  * 

a)      Introduce  the  rural,  thfe  minority,  and  the  disadvantaged, 
>^  ^^^^ffich  wQf  1^    ai^  thal^of  the  (executive,  ^pock- 

^       -brocker,  accountant,  engineer,  data  prqpessing  programmer,  ^ 
machinist,  electrician;  and  to  allow  them  to  see  that 
^  people  like  themselves  are  in  these  par,^ular  work  roles. 

This  will  serve  to  broaden  elementary  students*  horizons 
^  ,    *     so  that  they  can  begin  to  imagine'  themselves  In  an.  in-  *.    *t  * 
creasingly  broader  range  of  adult  activities; 

'   b)    .  Show  males  and  females  in  occupations  not  normally        "  ' 
thought  appropriate  for  the  opposite  sex; 

c)      Show  people  who  are  gaining  satisfaction  from  low- 
^  status  activities;  and 

-         -Illustrate  ;a  variety  of  ways  'in  w)iich  persons  express 
themselves  through  their  work.     -  ^ 
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'  The  medium  of  television  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  attack- 
ing the  physical,  psychological,  and  80cl61oglc|il  barriers  that  limit 
the  career  development  of  youth.  •     -      '  - 

Through  television  students  can,  for  example,"  perceive  the  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  shock  that  'occurs  as  an  individual  Uves  from  a 
state  of  employment  to.  unemployment;  can  depict  conflict  between  one!,s 
work  roles  and  other,  life  roles;  and  can  depict  how  individual  values' 
and  abilities  ^Ind  expression  through  work  for  both  remuneration  and  ' 
>Tion-remuneratlon.    In  essence,  this  seriea  will  zero  in  on^'those  aspects 
of  affective  learning  that  are  too  often  Ignored  in  curreht^  career  edu- 
cation efforts.  ^  . 

Compensating  for  curriculum  weaknesses:  '  Instructional  television  can 
compensate  for  the  present  curriculum  weaknesses  in  career  eddpatlon 
t^lch  are  too  often  just  the  giving  of  information  to  students  about 
occupations.    The  information  that  is  given  is  usually  limited  to  tradl-«. 
tlonal  information  about  the  functions  performed,  requirements  for  en- 
trance, future  demands,  and  salary. 


f1 
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PART  III    Project  Outcomes  and  Materials  '  '  C 

The  television  material  enables  the  .teacher  to  go  beyond  typical  class- 
room Information  to  other  considerations  that  allow  the  ^udent  tonnder- 
stand  and  grasp  the  social  and  psychological  significance  of  work.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  be  possible  for  students  to  observe  Interpersonal  skills 
in  operation,  to  see  contrasting  life  styles  of  workers,  to  s^  how 
people  maintain  control  over  their  lives,  to  trace  longitudinally .the 
decision-making  process  of  Individuals,  and  to" begin  to  draw  conclu-  ' 
ahoxit  the  particular  ways  in  which  people  pattern  their  lives.  • 
In  addition,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  student  to  relate  the  school  ^ 

 _..  ^oxk  he  does  in  math,  English,  science,  and  social  science  to  a  variety 

of  llfe^ctlvltles.  The  material  enab.les  the  student  to  begin  to  see 
the  sliidlarlty  between  the  classroom  environment,  and  the  environment 
outside  the  school. 

Instructional  Guides 

An  Instructional  guide  was  developed  for  the  major  age  levels  (9-10; 
10-11;  11-12),  that  make  up. grades  four  through  six.    The  guide  makes 
it  possible  for  the  televis^.on  series  to  be  utilized  sequentially  through 
^  the  intermediate  grades  for  meeting  career  education  goals.    The  instruc- 

tional guide  consists  of  two  major  parts:    print  simulation  materials 
and  teacher  suggestions.  ^ 

.  The  print  simulation  materials. section  in  the  instructional  guide  coh-  - 
slats  of  one  or  morte  fully  developed  resource 'units  and  additional 
skeleton  outlines  for  other  units.    Each  simulation  project  provides  . 
a   hands  on"  and  "'minds  on"  activity.    Students  will  make  appropriate  • 
application  of  the  .basic  skills  in  all  subject  matter  areas.    The  "hands 
on    activities  .will  provide  the  experiential,  base  upon  which  further 
affective  learning  can  occur'.  ' 

\  *The  print  simulation  Wtferials  for  the  iustrtictlonal  guide  are  cn^axxiised  . 

around  a  "hands  on"  project,  such  a3  banking,  manufacturing,  joumallsm,^^ 
construction,  etc.    Students  can  experience  the  procesp  of  working  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal.    As  a  minimum,  «ach  resource  unit  contains 
a  listing  of:  .  \ 


a)  Career  devefopment .goals  and  other  educational  objectives; 

b)  A  description  of  simulation  activities; 

O    A  list  of  piaterials  and  tools  needed  to  carry  out  the  project; 

d)  A  list  of  preparatory  activities  necessary  for  initiating  the 
project  activities,  and  follow-up  activities;  and' 

e)  A  list  of  related  source  materials  ai^d  persons  who  might       .  ' 
be  of  help.  -  ^ 


The  teacher  suggestion  section  in  the  instructional  guide  provides  in-  ' 
formation  dealing  with  ^he  lesson's  goals,  class  preparation,  and  follow- 
up  ^otivl  ties  IoT}tM  televisibn  prograBs.-^Mairy  of  the  activities  will 
stimulate  further  experiential  learning  that  will  meet  the  needs  ^  of 
each  individual.^   The  teacher  can  use  these  activities  to  help**  thei  stu- 
dents relate  the  television  series  to  their  own  experiences  and  feel- 
ings • 
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Stimulating  experiential  learning:    The  teacher  suggestions  included 
in  the^ioS'tructional  guide  will  encourage  the  teacher  to  provide  learn- 
*  ing  experiences  that  address  a  variety  of  learning  styles.  Further, 
the  instructional  guide  suggests  a  variety  of  '^learning  activities 
that  enables  studjpnts  to  explore  more  deeply  activities*  observed  'as 
part,  of  the  television  series.    The  guide  provides  suggestions  for 
students  to  role-play  situation  examples  of  conflict  between  work  role 
fixid  other  life  roles j  between  society  expectations  and  individual  de- 
sires; and  within  the  individual  himself. 

<* 

Stimulating  affective  learning:    Through  the  Instructional  guide,  teachers 
are  TJrovlded"  ways^tt)  facilitate  students'^  achievdnents  of /areer  develop- 
ment goals  in  the  affective  domain.    For  example,  teacherii  receive  in- 
ptructions  on  ways  in  which  they  can  help  students  begin  /to  verbalize 
their  own  self-awareness.    Through  such  experiences,  the/student  is  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  sense  of  inquiry  about  how  he  differs  from  others, 
•what  he  likes  and  dislikes,  what  he  does  best,  and  what/ he  valines.  In- 
creasingly, he  will  develop  the  ability  to  clarify  himself  in  delation 
to  several  life  roles..  T  ^ 

Stlmulatijig  integration  of  learning:    The  instructional  guide  suggests 
to  the  teacher  ways  in  which  students  can  acquire  appropriate  basic  edu- 
cational skills  through  applied  career-oriented  learning  activities: 
An  integration  of  experiential  and  cognitive  modes  of  learning  should 
enable  the  school  to  assist  a  broader  range  of  stildents  to  acquire  essen- 
tial basic  educational  skills. 

Stimulating  use  of  community  resotjrces:    Through  both  the  print  stimula- 
tion materials  and  teacher  suggestion  sections  of  the  instructional  guide, 
the  teacher*  has  many  ^suggestions  as  to  how  commtinity  resources  might 
be  related  to  the  television  series.    Related  community  resource,  people 
.  could  be,  invited  to  the  school  for  traditional  purposes  such  as  to  dis- 
play their  tools,  to  talk  about  their  jt)bs,  and  to  show  how  they  use^ 
math  and  communicatibn^skills  in  their  jobs.    In  addition,  they  could 
be  Selected,  to  helpSiiVercom^^  societal  ^teredtypes.    Farther,  students  ] 
might  be  encouraged  to  interview  workers  as  part  of  a^related  class  ac- 
tivity. 

Tield  trips  to  visit  a  local  bank  or  newspaper,  are  only  one  suggested 
means  to  initiate  a  project.    On  such  field  trips  students  would  be 
allowed  to  observe  and  talk  with  the  workers.    Through  the  instruction- 
al guide,  teachers  are  encouraged  to:    a)  make  greater  utilization  of  ^ 
community  resourceis  for  achieving  desired  educational  outcomes;  b)  en- 
able students  to  know  how  people  express  themselves  through  their  work; 
c)  learn  about  the  unusual  occupations;  d)  understand  why  people  work 
foi^reasons  other  tfian  pay;  e)'  see  possible  conflict  between  one's  work 
role  and  community  welfare;  f)  id^entify  with  an  increasing  range  of 
role  models;  and  g)  recognize  how  the  work  roles  influence  other  life  * 
roles.    Further,  this  should  open  up  to  the  teacher  a  great  many  options 
for  Increarsing  the  amount  of  individualized  learning.    The  increased 
communication  established  between  the  &6mmunity  and  school  will  create 
grieater  credibility  for  education.    ,  • 
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IV  -  Project  Information 

Project  Time-Line  (25  months) 

.Prospectus:  July  1,  1972-January  31,  1973 
Curriculum  design:  ,  .February  1,  1973-June  30,  1973 
Development  of  re- 
lated materials:  July  1,  1973-June  30,  19>4 
_  Production_   .        ^  July  1,  19 7 3r August  1,  1974. 

Television  Materials  ' 

^  'Intended  audience:  Nine-to- twelve-year-olds' 

Length  and  number  of  «     ^  ^ 

programs:  Fifteen  15-minute  color- pro- ^ 

grams  for  students 

Instructipnal  Guides  , 

An  instructional  guide  was  developed  for  the  major  age  levels  (9-10* 
10-11;  11-12).    This  provides  thjs  teacher  with  print  simulation  materials 
which  will  have  a  major  emphasis  on  the  "doing"  aspect  of  learning; 
and  with  teacher  suggestions,  which  will  have  as  a  major  focus,  the 
relating  of  "knowifcg"  to  the  "feeling"  and  "doing"  aspects  of  learn- 
ing. \ 

In-Service  Materials  ^  *  , 

1)  A  20-minute  in-service  color  program  for  teachers  Which  includes 
model  teacher  behavior  in  the  utilization  of  the  instructional 
plan; 

2)  A  15-minute  informational  color  program  for  the  general  public 

N  and  educators,  which  introduces  the  new, approach  the;project  >   .  ' 

takes  Tor  career  education;  anJ         >  4       ^  ^        ^  ^  ^ 

3)  A  master  plan  for  teacher  training  wprkshops,  along  with  a  •  ' 
variety  of  support  items  and  a  workshop  leader's  handbook. 

(See  "PROJECT  PRODUCTS"  Chart  on    following  page) 

Availability  of  Television  Materials: 

. 

The  student  programs,  the  In-servlce  program,  and  the  informational  pro- 
gram were  available  for  use  beginning  In  September,  1974. 

Use  of  Television  Materials: 

High-band  tvo^lnch  color  video -t^pe- ot  otherTedevTTsidri"  tape  formats"..  ' 
Materials  will  also  be  available  on  16mm  colorrfllm,  and  U-Matlc  video- 
cassette.    Tele-course  will  be  available  to  each  charter,  participant 
for  instructional  use  by  all  school  systems  --    local  and  county,  pub- 
11c  and  private,  in  classroom  or  at  home  ~    within  the  charter  parti- 
cipants' legal  jurisdictional  and/or  normal  boradcast  area.  Instruc- 
tional use  of  the  telecourse  may  be  continued least  through  the  1978-79 
academic  year  and  thereafter  so  long  as  NIT  continues  distribution  of  the 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

PROJECT  PRODUCTS 


15 


INSTRUXTIO^JAL 
TV  \ 
PROGRAF^  ^ 


7} 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
FOR  TEACHERS 

FOR  USE  WITH 
,  -  STUDENTS 

AGES  9-10 


AGES  10-11 


AGES  11-12 


INCLUDES:,  , 

1.  Progrnm  iriTdrmaiiofr  and  "feathers^ 
suggestions  Jor  classroorn  activities. 

2,  Print  simulation  activities. 


WORKSHOP 

LEADER 
MATERiALS 

FOR  TEACHER 

IN-SERVICE 
•  TRAINING 


,  )  1 
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telecourse.    The.,  content  of  the  telecourse  will  be  planned,  so  far  as^ 
possible,  to  permit  the  above  long-term  use  by  charter  participants 

additions.    NH  wm.  nevertheless, 
IZ     ^.       entire  telecourse  annually  after  the  third  year  of  Its  use 
and  make  every  effort  within  ^ts  financial  capacity  to  keep  the  tele- 
^^r^P  M??""^  up-to-date  at.  all  times.    Any  such  updAtlng'expenses 
will  be  NIT  s  sole  responsibility,  but  re-recording  for  cLrter  par- 

rtltm     "J.  I       ^?  ""^^  °^         ^'^1  recordings,  be  at  the 

charter  participants'  own  cost.  .  . 

 — ^»o«*±UBt-Involv^nt-and  Participatioo: 

Jjnn*"  ^^""^^  occasions  during  the  telecourse  design  and  produc- 

tion period,  organizations  will  be  invited  to  send  participants  to 

S^?^n^  and  review  conferences..  In 

addition,  -there  will  be  periodic  progress  reports  in  writing  to  keep 
each  agency  advised.    Each  organization  will  pay  its  participants" 
travel  and  expenses  for  these  meetings.    Maine  was  represented  at  3 
^    Butterflies?"'"'        meetings  during  the  development  of  '^Breid  and 

Video  Tape  -^nd  F;yjn  Costs  and  Duplication  * 

The  cost  of  video  tape  and  dubbing.  16mm  color  film  prints.  U-matic 
video  cassette,  and  handling  and  shipping  will  be  paid  by  ^ach  char- 
ter participant. .  Charges  will  be  consistent  with  NIT  regular  tape 
purchase  and/or . dubbing  charges.    Charter  participants  r£y  purchase 
any  number  of  copies  of  all  or^ part  of  the  series.-   Charter  participants 
itoy  supply  their  own  video  tape  stock  for  dubbing  by  NIT.  P""^^?^"^^ 


Evaluation: 


I 


Formative  evaluation  procedures  were  emphasized  during  the  develop- 
l^.."^^}^]  "^8"  1^  this  series.    An  evaluation  team  tbrk^  with  con- 
;      ten-t  desigtaers  atid  instructional  designers  in  the  development  of 

program  and  series  goals.    Various  'evaluative  techniques  were  used  ' 

of  program  development  to  provide  information  to 
Jhe  content  and  design  staff.    Completed  programs  were  field  tested 
rJf''^^!"''^^^''^  classrooms  with  both  teachers  and  students  to  de- 
termjne  the  effectiveness  of  the  material  in  reaching  its  stated  goals. 
Two  to  three  years  after  the  project  has  begun,  field  evaluators 
will  broadly  survey  utilization  patterns  and  examine  t;he  total  effec- 
tiveness' of  the  series  for ^ the  purpose  of  updating. it. 

Ptoject  Staff  .  ~  < 

SLSJL"^"?  a  project  staff  that  will  include  professional  career 
education  specialists  and  specialists  in  instructional  design  and  writ^- 
Ing.    In  addition,  ther*.will  be  full-time  producers,  editors,  cine- 
aatographers,  an.d  other  specialists  necessary  to  the  project.  This 
project  staff  will  be  under  the  direction  .of  aii  NIT  executive  producer. 

Producing  Agencies: 

Seletted  by  NIT  from  a  variety  of  education  television  stations. 
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Proposed  Budget  for  Natlapal  Consortium: 

« 

Project  development,  prospectus,  $  43,000  ^ 

and  curriculum  design:*  ( 

Direct  production  costs:^-      >     .*  219,300 

Project  travel  &  expenses:-    '      ^  23,350  ^ 


Consultants:-  16,000 

>^  Evaluation  &  Revisions:-  57,000 

Communications:-  ,  4,500 
Manuscript  development  for 

.  related  materials:-  15,000 

Utilization,  planning  and 

development : -  27 , 400 

Meeting  expenses:-  1,700 

Project  supervision  and  general 

administrative  services:-  81,400 


Total  Cost:-  $488,650 


Maine  Career  Education  Consortitim  budget  ,wa8  $10,828,  which  includes 
$2,500  from  Part     Vocational  Education  Act,  Amended  1968  funds.  The 
reniaining  funds  were  secured  from  four  agencies  (3  private  and  one 

^  pu>llc)  to  raise  Maine's  share  required  for  participation  in  "Bread 

,  and 'Butterflies^". 
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OVERVIEW      ^        BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE         "  *   '  i. 

BEALTB  &  HEALTH  RELATED  CAREER  EXPLORATION 
ABSTRACT  OP  PROJECT  #26^001-217 
ROOSEVELT  HIGH  SCHOOL*-  PORTLAND,  'OREGON 

t  • 

Tlie  Health  and  Heal tK^Rela ted  Career  Exploration  Project,  an 
exatsplary  program^  Is  designed  to  lxlrt:egrate  caireer  education  materl^s: 

(1)  pertinent  to  student  understanding  of  thetnselves  and  the  decision- 
making process  (applicable  to  all  areas  o£  careei:  selection),  and 

(2)  those  specific  to  the  health  area  Into  it  he  e^^tlng  Jiejstl{:h  jeducatlon 

program.  *  ^  %  .       .  ^ 

?      -  *■ 

The  Roosevelt  Health  Education  pitegram,  a  state  requirement  for 
all  high  schools,  has'' two  primary  objectives; 

!•    to  equip  young  adults  In  sIcUls  which  c^rbe  utilized  In 

personal  de  els lon-ma.klng,  and 
2.    to  Inform  young  adults  of  the  numerous  current  health  Issues 

'  i  ■ 

which  exist  individually,  communlty^-vlde  world^-vlde. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  required  health  course  should 
include  the  area  of  career  exploration  as  the  basic  ingredient  of  its 
curriculum. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  d^iop  dei|i^^s^wfa^h  allow  every  student 
to  begin  functioning  at  irtiatever  point  he  is.    In  most  cases,  it  has 
'been  essential  to  help  the  student  understand  his  own  concepts  of  ^ 
himself.    Uatil  a  student  can  identify  his  self^concepts  and  test  ' 
their  validity,  he  cannot  move  to  any  type  of  successful  decision- 
makin^y  including  career  decisions.      >  ... 


pDce  a  student  knows  'Sihere  he  Is  at*\  it  then  becomes  necessary 
for  hla  t6\dev^lop  skills  In  decision-making,  so  things  don't  ."just 
happen**/    Sather^    he  can  begin/  to  control  his  own  destiny.  Therefore, 
It  is  required  that  a  student  know  what  the  declslon-Qaklng  process 
Includes  and  that  a  student  can  successfully  use  the  tools  of  d^lslon 
oaking/* 

The  third  area  which  must  be  Included  is  career  e3g>lo ration,  the 
actual  bbservatlon  and  .analysis  of  Information  s]peclflc  to  career 
areas.    These  include  integrated  career  roles  in  pertinent  curricular 
areas,  use  of  the  Career  Information  System  (computer),  field  experl* 
ence  exposures,  guest  speakers,  interest  surveys  (GATB),  individual 
Interviews  with  practicing  professionals,  use  of  resource  materials. 
Independent  and  individualized  projects  and  practical  activity 
involvement. 

Career  involvement,  on  the  exploratory  level,  is  comprised  of 
tihree  primary  areas  —  self  concept,  decision-making  and  exploration. 
These  a^as  are  directly  involved  and  aligned  with  the  total 'conce'pt  of 
health  education*  ^  *  • 

♦ 

I 

As  health  educatprs,  we  believe  the  exploration  level  of 
HEALTH  CAREERS  is  appropriate  and  imperative;  we  bel.leve  It  la  a 
professional  obligation. 


-  BIST  COPY  AVAIlABtt;^ 

1$ 

(ir^pfvoafl/  t!K^  v^or,ftg^ated  career  education/health  educ,4.oh 
project  at  Rooc«.ueLc  fegn  School  has  aj^its  base  tliree  heal*...  ed- 
aca*,ior.  compcner.-.s     /rom  thiose  components  the  project  has  developed" 
as  illustrated  below,   •  ^ 


HIAifH  lOUCAflON 
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TNtll  tilAMOitf  9iOM  «OetlVttt«f  nAM 
#O<0l  ON  THt  IWVfVlMAl  SfllMMT,  tlHf  M* 

IMfN  »A€tft, 


••If  i«»««|it  * 


CA«IM  IOU€A?tON,«i  tlM  Mflmtcrv  Iml,  It 

^Is^i^l^ifc  W^il^^^ 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  COLLECTION  OF  MATERIALS 

This  collection  of  materials  has  been  organized  according  to  project 
compllnents:    self  concept,  dec  Is  Ion -making .  and  explpratlon^    The  actlvl'- 
tles  Included  here  are  only  saisples  (tools)  which  have  been  successful 
in  developing  the  above  areas. 

The  activities  Included  here  are  not  designed  as  *one  shot*  attempts. 
Rather,  thdy  ^re  designed  to:  (1)  supplement  an  overall  health  education 
course,  and/or, (2)  add  new  Impettk  to  currlcular  areas  generally  considered 
difficult  to  teach.  * 

This  collection  can  be  utilized  in  two  ways.    First,  a  simple  'run 

through^  approach ^can  be  used.    Examine  the  table  of  contents  and  locate 

a  topic  which  Interests  you.    Directions  or  e^e^ianatious    for  your 

particular'selectlon  can  be  found  by  identifying  thev^ underscored  number 

accompanying  it  or  the  underscored  heading* directly  preceding  it.  for 

example:  '  ^  •  , 

Letter  to  a  Friend.  15 

(Directions  and  explanations  for  Letter  to  a  Friend  can  be 
found  pn  page  15?  the  activity  itself  can  also  be  found  on  page  15)^ 

GacSxing  Experiment  .  .  .  ^   ^58 

(Di^^ctions  ,and  explanations  for  the  Gambling  Experiment  can 
:  be  found  on  page  158;  the  €3q>etlmcnt  itself  follows  on  page  159 
•through  1^5).  .  ^  ' 

\ 

i 

.    I  \lant  To  Lean.   58 

(directions  and  e^lanatlon's  for  I  Want  To  Learn  can  be  found 
on  page  57;  the  activity  Its^f  can  be  fcuud  on  page  58. 

Secondly^  a  thorough  reading  approach  can  be  used.    This  approach  will  • 
4evelop  a^re  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  philosophy  and 
currlcular  models. utilized  In  this  project  as  developed  by  the  staff 
at  Roosevelt  High  School.    It  is  suggested  that  if  you  select  the  second 
approach,  your  reading  be  directed  In  the  following  order: 
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5. 

*  Overview  ^  1  -  2 

How  to  Use  This  Coilectlcm  ^f-^Materlals  .4  -  5 

Sights  on  Studenttj  .  ;  v  .  .  . -  ^^^.^.^X  ^  > 

Self  Concept  .^^TN.  .  .  .  .6-8 

m 

Decision  Making   54  -  56 

Exploration  .  .  >  177  -  179 

.  Perusual  of  the  fable  of  Contents       ^  ' 
Use  First  Approach  (suggested  on  page  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  upper  right  comer  of  most  pages 
two  Dumbci^tf  will  be  found.    The  upper  number  is  the  bSbk  page  number* 
The  number  In  parentheses  denotes  the, page  number  of  that  particular 
activity.  ,^ 

//  .  • 

NOTE:  ,  This  collection  of  materials  does  not  attempt  to  imply 
that  activities  alone  are  the  end  goal  of  health  education.  Activities 
without  clearly  defined  objectives  (fitted  to  your  particular  course 

m 

content)  are  meaningless  and  time  consuaing  to  both  students  and 
teachers.  ^ 
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ev^SI  .?!!'     ****  make  jou 

U^r^4^'  "7  ^i«*»t  the  hardest 


cunmings 


.The  true  value  of 
the  human  being 
iQ  deternined 
prl»arily  by 
the  measure  and 
the  eense  in 
whicfi  he  hae 
attained  liberation 
f roei  the  SUP* 


Unatein 


The  "aittle.;«rcMn 
makes  a  *  couple  of  -  ^ 
feeble  hops  on  one 
leg  without  fmihg 
down.  .  And  is  filled 
with  adiiir&ticn  at 
his  dexteritj^  (l<iub]^ 
so,,  because  thew  ' 
are  onlookersr^^iDo 
w».,ever;^^^;;i^r^  ■ 

;"^aE*f  itaiilarjikjold 


/3 


SELF  CONCEPT  (1) 
Who  am  I?    VJhere  am  I  going?  Why? 

These  century  old  questions  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer. 
They-ire  question  of  a  complexity  matched  only  by  our  society. 

In  educational  cities,  these 'questions  are  .translated  into  niore 
'meaningful  idioms'  such  as  self  awareness,  personal  growth,  self  identity 
and,  most  commonly  —  self  concept. 

At  no  point  in  the  development  of  the  exemplary  project  at  Roosevelt 

has  our^  staff  attenpted  to  set  a  clear,  closely  worded  statement  of  what 

we  feel  'self  concept'  might  mean.    Rather  vze  choose  to  develop  for  our- 

fif^^^TQir  a  Workable,  flexible  definition  as  follows; 

To  us  at  Roosevelt,  'self  concept'  means  those  aspects  which  deal 
with  sense  of  self  —  recognition  of  streiigths  and  weaknesses 
defining  of  values  and  goals  —  feelings  for  and  about  ourselves 
and  aethers  and  all  those  items  which  significantly  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  mentally  healthy  person. 

We*  at  Roosevelt  believe  that  Sfiese  issues  are  the  first  embarking  3 
point  of  health  education.    To  explain* more  thoroughly,  knowledge  in 
health  education  is  not  directly  translated  into  behavior.^  C6gnitive 
(fact)  knowledge  alone  is  not  adequate.    But  as  cognitive  knowledge  is 
intiBgrated  into  our  personal  frames  of  reference:    attittides,  beliefs  and 
values  (those  ingredients  of  the  affecjtive  and  "action  dom^^ns) ,  then  and 
<yrfly  then  vill  health  educatiqi^  begin  to  'take'  and  begin  to  'make' 
raai^kablc  change.   ..Value  building,  value  assessment  and  valu6  change,  in 

f  ' 

relationship  to  health  .education,  only  become  -possible  when  we  allow 

ourselves  the  jcisk  of  confronting  our  sense  of  ourselves. 

Perhaps  s^jaiT^^cific  examples  might  explain :  *  ^  C 

Cognitive,  fact  laden,  tobacco  education  is  meanin^ess  to 
fifteen  year^  old  if  he  se^s  hiijiself  a^  a  'tough  teenager' 
lacking  personal  goals  and  only  marking  time  until  ;the  day  l|e 
becomes  eighteen  and  the  rights  of  cust  on}  require  that  his  parents 
^ck  him  out. 


Water  pollution  experiments  on  locaJL  tap  aiid  recreational  - 
waters  are  meaningless  to  a  fifteen  year  old  who  se§&  herself 
destined  to  have  kids,  keep  house,  make  ends  meet  and  accept 
the  fact^  that  people  downtown  or  down  state  must  Icnow  best  .when 
it  comes  to  i^litical  pollution  issues. 

Birth  control  Information  (the  where' s,  wliat's  and  how's) 
is  meangingli^ss  to  adolescents  of  both  sexes  as  long  as 
their  cultural  surroundings  sell  the  idea  that  marriage 
or  abortion  will  correct  all  mistakes:  or  as  long  as  their 
ctJgj^Jral  surroundings  fail  to  accept- the  fact,  that  adoles-- 
cCTts  are  ^exual  -bei^i^s  with  emerging  identities,  confronted 
daily  by  a  multitude  of  conflicting^  valines. 

Careers,  occupational  possibilitiep,  knowledge  of  tlje  world 
of  work  are  meaningless  to  students  lacri^g  goals  or  ideas 
about  their  future.    Further,  for  studM^^with  unclear 
.       present  concepts  of  themselves,  projenflHw-nto  the  future 
is  frightening  and  ftustrating  and  o^en  responded  to  by 

resentment  or  indifference.  /    ;  ^  « 

^  •-'^ 

.  '  ^      So  then  J  how  does  a^oup  of  health  educators  grasp  the  issues 
implicit  in  self  concept? 

First,  by  looking  at  ourselves; seeing  what  we  want;  deciding  what~~ 
we^re  about,  stttW  goals  for  ourselves  and  then  by  taking  action. 
The  vtion  steps  |reyrisHs  —  risks  that  contain  e^lements  of  both  success 

and^  failure.    But  change  does  not 'occur  or  does  not  begin  without  the 

« 

element  of  risk. 

Second fj>y_  looking  at  what  we  do  know  about  students ,  we  realize : 
students  should  be  allowed  to  help  set  their  educational  goals/  yositiVQ 
attitudes  and  approaches  encourage  the  learning  process;  student  a  st^tild 
be  able  to  meet  goals  Jand  achieve  success  f  Individual  student  ccncems 
-should  be  encouraged. 

Third,  by  creatin;;  a  liveable  environment  vltl^  students.  The 
environment  should  encourage  value  assessment  and  clarity.    In  so*doing, 
ft  should  encourage  self  examination,  motivation,  creativity- and  success, 
le  environment  should  not  be  a  wonderland  where  falluife  Is  Impossible. 


O  ,      '        /        -  -  V 
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It  should  not  be  one  designed  to  evade  truth,  or  anxiety ^  rather.  It 

should  be  jtie  which  Is  real,  practical  and,  at  tines,  frtxstrating. 

We  believe  that  'to  l±^e  success fijlly'  ineans  one  must  put  forth  personal 

effort.  0    '   •  '  ' 

Some  practical  exainples  are: 

1.    Positive  reinforcement  (e.g.  grades  given  by 
sjnnbbls  or  points  instead  of  letters).  ^ 

T^./ders,  value  grids). 
•      •  -J 

3.  Coiamuiiication  skills  and  techniques  (e.g.  sitaple — 
t07~coTuplex  listeniu:^  tapes,  one-?way,  two-way 
cotnraunication  games).  / 

4.  Assessment  of  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  for 
creation  of  realistic  positive  self-concepts , (e.g. 
attitude  inventories,  maturity  questionnaires, 

.  health-directed  autoblbgraphis) . 

5.  Death  as  a  reality  (e,g,  obituaries,  ''The  Right  to  ^ 
.                   Die*'',  ''In  My  Memory V?  euthanasia). 


~^  The  following  single  page  activities 

(pp.  10  through  24)-  are  classrooci  projects 
. _  which  ate  designed  for  a  student  to  begin 

.   ^    ^      thinking  about  himself. 

After  conjpletl^,  they  are  returned 
^  to  the  student.    They  are  ungraded  but 

^  ,    ^  ^  marked  *,  V  or  ~.    Additionally,  the 

teacher  writes  a  comment  on  each -sheet^.^: 
^         These  are  not  Intended  as  an  assign* 
,  .    .  ment  only  —  classroon  discussion  precede 

—  ^  -  I        and  fdliow  each. 
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Anwer  each  of  the  follox/lnc  questions  by  dra^rfng,  in  the  appropriate  area  on 
coat;^  of  armS)  a  picture,  dfesign  or  symbol. 

1*  l/hat  do  you  resard  as  your  greatest  personal  achievement  to  date? 
2*    VJhat  is  the  one  thing  that  other  people  can  do  to  niake,you  happy? 

3.  Ifhat  jlo  you  regard  as  j^pur  own  greatest  pj^raonal  failure  to  date? 

4.  l^hat  three  things  would  you  like  to  be  saifl  of  you  if  you  died  today,? 


the. 
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Oiii  !»RD' DESdRIPTlQw  Jdcie  ^  .  *  ' 


vniat  one  word  describes  you?  Do  not  use  dick  narie  or  gender. 
Explain*  _  *  *     .  .       .  .  ( 


r 


ERIC 


UNFINISHED  SENTENCES        ,         '  Naiae„ 

1.  People  can  hurt  ay  feelings  laost  by... 

2.  In  a  group  I  am. . .  .•       * . 


3*^    When'^people  depend  upon  oe,  I  «... 


4.    People  who  expect  ,a^  lot  from  me  raake  m 


5.     In "school  I  do  best  when.... 


6.  People  vhp  Jcnov  me  well. think  I  am.  •«« 

7.  I  qpeed  to  iti^rove  most  tn.««^ 

m 

8.  When  people  first  Deet  me,  they.... 


9.    I  have  never  liked. 


10.    I  used  to  be. . . . 


BEAN  BAG  EXPERIMENT 
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13. 


Teacher  Directions;  Place  three  equal  sized  boxes  (orange  ^xes  are  Ideal) 
In  an  area  outside  the  view  of  your  classroom,  ^rk  one  boxwlth  a  5, 
another  ylth  a  10  and  the  third  with  a  15.    Position  the  boxes  so  that  5 
l8  closest  to  the  participant  and  15  is  furthest  away.'  — ~? 

^'---y.  /.~^^\ 


:  about  I5  >eet  -        ^  " 


l!Tr!"-"-F.     T*""       ^^^^  experlraent  one  at  a  tine  out  of  view  of  class- 
mates,   fiive  them  a  bean  bag.    Tell  them  to  toss  it  into  any  box  they 
wish.    They  set  only  one  toss,  and  no  further  dirertions.    After  they 
have  completed  the  experiment  hav*  th«n  individually  fill  out  the  response 
Sheet  be  low.  •  ^ 

Follow-up;  Use  the  following  questions  to  guide  the  class  discussion  -t-ward 
goal  8e:ftin§  concepts  and  personal  importance  concepts.'  <1)  What  oeanine 
did  the  number  have  for  you?    (i.e.  was*  15  the  best?)*  (2)  Do  big  numbers 
^ways  .aean.  the  most?    (3)  Do  you  think  people  ,*o  choose  5  are  the  llnd.  ' 
wno  choose  sn^l  goals  for  thetaselves?  (4)  Would. you  call  those  that'choo'se 
10  Diddle  of  the  roaders?    (5)  Would  you  call  those  thaf choose  15  dare 
devils?    (6)  W«uld  you  think  it  would  be.  better  td  toss,t1ie  bean  bag 
successfuUy  into  5  or  aim  at  15  and  take  the  risk  of  missing? 


fn?;j^°^  follow-up:  Aft^r  the  experiment ' is  co^leted  give  students  '^grades' 
for  the  day  according  to  their  success  in  performance  (e.g./ 30  points  o? 

S'd  ^L^^'J^^  25  points  ,0^  an  A  for  inlng' 

and  missing  box  15;  20  points  or  a  B  for  successfully -getting  it  into  box  • 
10;  10  points  or  a  D  for  successfully  getting  it  Into  box'S;  5  points  or 
an  F  for  aiming  and  missing  box  5.)    Tfeli  them -that  'that's  the  way  like 
-  .  m  how'you  succeed.    Such' a"  teacher  approach  should  • 

^:,f?^°t/^'  discussions  such  as  'Idck  of  ♦'directions ' .  'importance  of 
•  >dl^«^iffetences  inea^ured  by  one  standard'.  Ttc.  ' 
What  really  is  suiicetfs???      /     •     .     f>  ,    '     .  » 


BEAN  BAG  EXPERIMENT  .  ^  :.  '   .  Name 


1.    Which  box  did  you  'aim  at?     5  io 


15 


2.  /Did  you  get  the, bean  bag  in tq  the  box?     yes__  [  no  

3.  What  do  you  thidk  this  experiment  might  tell  ypu  about  yourself? 


LE'riTER  TO^  MYSELF  *  ' 


Write  a  lett*if  to  yourself.    It' should  be  abou>  a  page  or  so  long  so  that 
It  can  Include  what^you  think  are  Important  ideas  or 'feeliiigs  ^about  yOurself* 
Make  certaiix  to  date  it  with  today's  date,  -  -  ' 

So  that  yoi/lan  get  started  perhaps  you  oi^t  include  soiae  of  the  follow-  '  - 
Ing  ideas  or  feelings  i  '  r  ^  -         •  .  * 

1.  How  are  th;tngs  today?    How  do  you  feel  — .  wh^'s  going  gopd^  ; 
-what  ndght  .be  going  bad.  "  ^  •  .  . 

2.  What  things  have  you  been  doing  lately.    Some*  speoial  interests — * 
new  hobbjtes  ~- —  unusuijp  happenings  ♦  ^ 

*3.    Whorls  important  In  .your  life  right  now?    Family*,--  frieij^*' — ^ 
Xp^^self .  ^  ^   .        •  *  '  • 

4.    Where  would  you  like  to  be  right  now?    Be  as  descriptive  as 
:        you  can.       •  » 

*.      •  '  f 

5,.    Uherf  will  you  achieve  jjist ,one  ^oal  for  yourself?*  Iilhat  is  it? 

.6.    Ijhy  are  some  things  special  to  just,  you?   Musio*--'--  hobbies  -7- 
sports.  "         ;      "  ■       .  *    '  . 

•  ■•     V  r.    ■  ■  '  .    ■"         <  •■ 

Fold  your  letter.    Seal  it,, or  staple  It. shut.    On  the  ouslde  make  . 
a,  /  ixnigiOe  sycd>ol  that  ueans  you.    Yb\i  will  use  the  syntol  later  ija.  \^ 
•   the  year  to  identify  your,  letter,  so  mark  it  down  or  mak^  certain  ■  ^ 
yot|  rcroember.  '       .    -  .    -  ♦ 


^  '  ^  *    ^  15. 

LETTER  TO  A  FRIENp  OR  RELATIVE  >         '    "  ^ 

Teacher  Directions  i-   Most  students  have  coijce^ms  for  and  about 
people  who  are  close  to  them.    Frequently  they  see  pjsople  whom  they  * 
care  about,  making  decisions  or  following  courses  of  action ^hich  are 
disturbing  to  them»_  Student  is  are  often  hesitant  to  disCWS  how 
they ^f eel  with  ttaelf  friends  because  they^fear  that  their  friends 
may.  "tutn  them  off"  oj:  think  that  they  are  ^'playing  Go d'V^  However, 
after  thinking, about  the  situation,  .student^  frequentairj^realize  that 
they  must  explain  their  concerns  to  their  friends  jothou^  being 
Judgmental » 

"^Wjacere  caring  about  another  persoit  is  a  deep  human  element. 
Cartug  is  often, passed  over  in  education;  many  teachers  rarely  give 
students  an  opportunity  .to  clearly  express  how  they  feel  towards 
anothei:  person fry  the  suggested  letter  below  —  11^-is  an  excel]»ent 
teaching  tool  when  associated  with  areas  in  addiction  education.  - 

"  *     /.NOTE:    Offer  students  a  free  envelope  and  a  stamp  if  students' 
'  wish  to  mail  their  letter.  . 

Assignment:  Most  of '♦'us  are^close  to  people  and  are  concerned  for  and 
about  them.    Sometlm^^  the  people  we  care  most  about "use  a  'crutch' 
which  we  feel  is  or  could  becoiie  harmful  to  them.    You  may  know 
someone  like  tbls^7-  a  person  ;you  care  about;,  a  person  you  worry 
about.         .  ''-'"^    •  ,  ^  V  ' 

Lfet  them  know  you  think.  Let -them  know  how  you  feel.  Write 
them  a  letter.  Explain  to  them  the  point  you  want  to  make  o;:  the 
point  you  want  them  to  understand,  . 


«  16. 

QUOTES 


Teacher  Directions:  .  . 

■■   i    .1    I  >i    .1  *  A.  ^ 

For  some  students  it  is  difficult  to  create  or  explain  i4eas  which  are 
close- to  them.  -  It  often  helps  students  if  they  are  given  a  beginning  o 
starting  point.    Ask  students  to  (1)  explain  the  meaning  they  get  from 
the  quote. and/or  (2)  establish  comparisons  with  the  meaning  they 
receive  themselves.    The  quotations  below  are  samples  of  many  whicji  can 
be  used  to  help  students  to  clarify  ideas  and  feelings  about  tliemselves 


^ 


^'Td  be  nobody-1)ut-yours€lf  in  a  wo^rld  which  is  doing  its  best, 
night  and  day,  to  make  you  everybody  else  —  means  to  fight  the 
hardest  battle  vAiich  any  human  being  can  fight,  and  never  stop 
fighting." 

e.e.cummings 

"The  little  urchin  makes  a  couple  of  feeble  hops  on  one  img 
without  falling  down.    And  is.  filled  with  ,admlt^ion  at  hJs 
dexterity,  doubly  so,  because  there  are  onlookersi    Do  we  fever 
grow  up?  ,  J  .  ^ 

^^vi^      Dag  Hammarskjold 

"If  "*a  man  ^es  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is 
because  he  hears  a  different  drummer.    Let  him  step  to  the  music 
which  he  hears,  however  measured  or  far  away."^ 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


"In  a  poker  game,  no  maiLfliscloses  theT-content  of  his  hand  to 

the  other  players.    InsteSli,  he  tries  to  dissemble  md  bluff  

(-dnd)  in  a  society  which  pits  man  against  man,>as  in  a  poker  game^ 
people  do  keep  a  poker  face;    they  wear  a  mask  and  let  no  one 
know  what  they  are  up  to. .  • . 

Sidney  Jourard 


*'You  ecfe  a  child  of  the  univ€^rse',  no  less  thdn  the  sfta  jaa'd  the 
stars.    You  have  a  rlght^to  be  here*  .     ^>        '  -  ^  * 

*  .      .  .  ^lestial  Arts 
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^QUOTES  i^ane 


The  following  are  quotes  of  people  speaking  to  YOU.  Choose  one  andv 
write /il>but  It  —  what  Is  the  person^^ayl^g  to  you? 

1.  "SooetlEjes  I  feel  as  If  somebody  is  always  talking  about  me.' 

I  feel  as  if  I  weren't  wante^*    When  I  walk  down  the  street 
^  the  kids  are  always*  yelling  as  "they  play. '  j 

There  are  also  ^(5me  dogs."  -  wf 

John 

2.  "I  a©  not  like  all  the  other  children..  I*m  different  because 

I  like  to  hear  birds  singing,  but  I  dott't  like  to  hear 
people  shouting.    It  is  not  nice  to  hear  people  yelling 
or  shouting  in  the  street."  -  . 

Isaac 

3.  3.  '1  have- felt  lonely,  ftjrj^tten,  or  even  left  juit,.set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.    I  never  wanted  out.    If  any- 
thing, I  wanted  in."  • 

Arthur 

.4^;  "The  turkey  walks  In  the  kitchen  not  knowing  the  thing 
tharf:  will  happen.    lie  walked  in  and  got  cooke4-vand  the 
chicken  stilL  waits."  \  . 

'       ^  '  I'l.B. 

5.  "to  day  I  saw  a  very  btttiful'  plgen.    It  lariBed  on  top  of 
a  fence    I  tried  to  grab  it  with  my  Mmd.  but  it  flew 
befor  I  cottld  grasp  it.    I  saw  ik  fly  off  and  it  look 
butiful."  .  .         '  ^  ^ 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  best  vehicles^for 
student  Involvement  is  music.    Aside  from  use  of 
atmosphere  setting,  ciusic^can  be  used  as  a  signi- 
f leant  topi  to  get  listeners  involved  in  real  life 
emotional  and  sacial  iss^ues  which  mbs^  clearly 
involve  the  scope  of  health  education  (e.g.  compan- 
ionship^ loneliness,  drug  use).    The  following  records 
lyrics  .and  accompanying  discussion  question  are  useful 

■  ^^ 

samples.    The  records'  should  be  listened  to^  lyrics'' 
^re  itf^luded  here  only  for  teachftnuse. 
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OLD  FRIENDS/ Simon  and  Garfunkel 


O^d  friends, 
old  friends  '  ^ 

Sat  on  their  park  bench 
Like  bookends.  •       ,  ^ 

A  newspaper  blown  througli  the  grass 
Falls^on  the  round  toes 
On  th^  hlgK  dhoes 
Of  the  old  friends. 

,  Old  friends. 
Winter  companions 
The  old  men 

.Lost  in  their  Qvercoats, 
Jiaiting  for  the  sund^et. 
^ The  sounds  of  the  city. 
Sifting  through  trees 
Settle  like  dust 
On  the  shoulders 
Of  the  old  friends. 

\ 

Can  you  imagine  us 

Years  fron  today. 

Sharing  a  park  bench  quietly? 

Hc^w  terribly  strange 

To  be. seventy. 

Old  friends > 

>femory  brushes  the  same  years. 
Silently  sharing  the  same  fear. . . . 


1.  IIow  does  a  'Newspaper  blown  trough  the  grass''  compare 
•    wijji  old  people? 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  grow  old?  ^ 

3.  Can  you  put  yourself,  in  their  place?    What  would  it 

be  like?  .      ^  * 

4.  Does  growing  oid  hav^  to  be  ^nely?    How  can  we  cure 
loneliness? 

5.  jjttiy  does  out^  society  put  old  people  on  a  bookshelf? 

.  .-.J  , 


c 


BEST  COM  m\m 


\lVni  A  LITTLE  iIELP_FRpM  l.iy.FRIElTOS/Lermon  &  ilcCartney 


What  would  you  think  if  I  sang  out  of  tune, 

tfeuld  you  stand  up  and  walk  out  on  ne? 

Lend  xoe,  your  ears  and  1*11  slnj  you,  a  sonjj  - 

And  I'll  try  not  to  sing  out  of  key; 

.Oh,  I  3et  by  with  a  littlevhelp  f roD  my  friends, 
Um,  I  <;et  high  x^ith  a  little  help  froia  ciy  friends,* 
Kn,  gonna  try  with  a  little  help  from  my  friends.' 

Iflaat  do  T  do  when  uiy  love  is  away?  ,    .  - 

(Does  it  worry  you  to  be  alone?) 

I!ow  do  I  feel  by  tlie  end  of  the  day? 

(Are  you  sad  because  you're  on  your  otm?) 
CIIORUS 

Do  you  need  anybody? 

I  need  sonebody  to  love. 

Could  it  be  anybody? 

I  want  soijebody  to  love. 

Would  you  believe  in  a  JLove  at  first  sight? 
Yes,  I'm  certain  that  it  happens  all  the  time. 
l\Jhat  do  you  see  when  you  turn  out  the  light? 
I  can't  tell  but  I  know  it's  mine. 

aioRus  " 


T  . 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


\fliat  does  it  mean  to  be  "insecure?" 

\Jhy  and  how  do  people  *'reach  out-'  to  others? 

What  does  'love"' mean  in  a  friendship? 

If  a  person  is  lonely,  how  can  friends  help? 

help  a  person  who  refuses  help? 

Vrtiy  do  people  struggle  away ^  from  lonelinesjs? 

necessarily  bad,  or  do  we  make  ll^that  way?' 


Should  they 

Is  loneliness 
Why?  . 
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SIi«)R  AITO  GARFUNKEL/Uridse  Over  Troubled  Water 


*Vhen  you're  weary,  feeling  soall, 

Vfyea  tears  are  in  your  eyes,  I  will  dry  them  all; 

I'n  on  your  side,    Weu  tliaes  set  rough 

And  friends  just  can't  be  founds   «  - 

Like  a  bridge  aver  troubled  water 

1  will  lay  me  down 

Like  a  bridr;e  over  troubled  x/ater 

I  will  lay  lue  down. 

I'Jhen  you're  down  and  out, 

VJhen  you're  orf  the  street. 

When  eveuinj*  falls,  so  hard 

I  will  comfort,  you.  ^ 

I'll  take  your  part. 

When  darkness  comes 

And  pain  is  all-around. 

Like  a  bridge  over  troubled  water 

I  will  lay  me  down. 

Like  a  bridge  over,  troubled  Vater  ^ 
I  wilL  lay  oe  down. 

Sail^on  silversirl, 
Sail  on  by. 

Your  tine  has  cone  to  shine. 

All  your  dreams  are  on  their  way. 

See  how  they  shine,  y 

If  you  need  a  friend 

I'u  sAUlnc:  rJjfeht  behind 

Like  a  bridgexover  troubled 'trater 

I  will  ease  your  i4.nd*--~  ™ 

Like  a  bridge  over  troubled  water 

I  will  ease  your  olnd.** 


; 


1.    What  does  it  take  to  offer  yourself  qpmpletely  to  someone? 

2v    Does  our  sdfclety  allow  the^  attitude  ii^^  this  song? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Ik>w  does  the  last  verse  fit  In  with  the  first  two  verses? 
4*    Can  anyone  be  a  ^'bridge  over  troubled  water"?    Itow?  ^ 


5«    Have  you- ever  been  down?    If  so,  cc 
offer  to  help  on  these  tenns? 


Ld  you  accept  someone's. 
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THE  PUSHER  /  Iloyt  Axton 


YouTtBW,  I  sraoked  a  lot  of  grass.; 

OJi  Lori,  I  poj)ped  a  lot  of  pills;    -  * 

But  I^ever  touched  nothing  that  my  spirit  could  kill. 

You  know,  I*ve  seen  a. lot  of  people  walking  'round  with  tombstones 

In  their  eyes*  ^  ' 

But  the  pusher  don^t  care  if  you  live  or  if  you  die.*  ^ 

God « damn  the  pu^abar,  God  damn  the  pusherman. 

You  know,  the  dealer  is  the  man  with  enough  grass  in  his  hand; 
But  the pusher  is  a  monster,  good  GodI    he's  not  a  natural  man. 
The  dealer,  for  a  nickel,  will  sell  you  lots  of  sweet  dreams. 
But  the  pusher,  when  you  buy  it,  loves  to  leave  your  mind  to  scream. 

Chorus 

Well  now,  if  I  were  the  president  of  this  land. 
You  know^  IM  declare  total  war  on  the  pusherman. 
I'd  cut  him  if  he  stands  and  shoot  him  if  he's  run; 
And  I'd  kill  hiia  with  ray  Bible,  my  razor  and  my  gun. 

Chortis 


1*.    What  is  the  difference  betx^een  a  dealer  and  a  pusher?    Is  one 

better  than  the  other?  -  ' 

* 

2.  Does  this  song  encourage  or  'put  down'  drug  usage?    In  what 
dlrectlpn  is  our  society  moving?  Why? 

3.  This  song  advocates  violence  to  put  an  end  to  the  piisher. 
Will  that  work?    What  do  you  suggest? 

4 

4.  Do  drugs  kill  the  "spirit"  of  life?  Or  is  there  something 
more  involved?    If  so,  what?  : 


3o 


4^ 


BEST  C0PY4VAIIABLE 
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A  lipST  PECULIAR  WAII     Siaon  &  Farfunkel 


ile  vas  a  nost  peculiar  toan. 

That's  what  Mrs.  i^erJan  says, 

A;ad  she  should  know. 

She  lived  upstalfs  ftom  hiu. 

Sxie  saiid  he  was  a  most  peculiar  iian. 

lie  was  a  uK^st  peculi-ar.  naa* 
lie  lived  all  alone 
V/itain  a  house, 

Wthin  a  room^,  .  « 

'Jithin  hinself.  ' 

A  laost  peculiar  rian« 

He  nad  ,ao  friends, 
He  seldom  spoke. 

And  no  one,  in' turn,  .ever  spoke  to  h^ni. 

Because  he  wasn't  l^x'ientlly 

And  he  didn't  care 

And  he  vasn ' t  like'  them* 

Oil  no,  he  was  a  niost  peculiar  :uan. 

V,  ,  ^ 

ii^  died  last  Saturday. 

He  turned  on  *the  >9aSy  and  he  went  to  sleep, 
with  windows  closed,  so  he'd. 
never  wake  up*...'       ^  ( 
And  all  tixe  people  said,    'Uiat  a  shane 
that  he's*  dead.   <i;uft...  *  .  ^ 


1.  Do  you  thlnfe  Mrs.  Ri'erdan  really  knows  hiln? 

2.  lAiy  is  he  considered  ^'peculiar?*' 

3..  .Because  a -person  Is  alone  or  quiet,^does  that  oean 
he  is  peculiar?    l/hy?  ...  ' 

4.  7a3  it  really  a  shane  he  died? 

5.  '.fere-  *all  the  people  ^Ince^e  about  his  death?  ^^y? 


MUSIC 
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SOUNDS  OP  SILENCE  /  Simon  &  Garfunkel 

-Hello  darkless,  my  old  friend'  -  V. 

I've  come  to  talk  with  you  dgain 
Because  a  vision  softly  creeping 
Left  it^s  seeds  xThile  I  was  sleeping. 
And  the  vision  that  was  planted  in  my  brsdn 
Still  remains  within  tKe  sound  of  silence. 

In  restless  dreams  ,1  walked  alone: 
Narrow  streets  of  cobblestone  ' 
'Keath  the  halo  of  a  street  lamp.^ 
\1  turned  my  collar  to  the  cold  and  damp 
When  CQT  eyes  were  stabbed  by  the  flash  of  a  neon  light.  , 
It  split  th|p-4i4ght-rad-touche«  the  sound  of  Silence.  ^  

And  in  the  naked  light  I  saw  10,000  peopTLej  i4ybe  more: 

People  talking  without  speaking,  people  hearing  without  listening. 

People  writing  songs. that  voices  never  shared...  * 

No  one  dared  disturb  the  sound  of  silence. 

Fool  said^    Aye,  you  do  not  know:  ^  ^ 

Silence  like  a  caticer  grows. 

Hear  my  words  that  1  might  teach  you>  .  ' 

.  Take  my  arms  that  I  might  reach  you.,        -»  . 
But  my  words,  like  silent  raindrops,  fell 

And  echoed  the  wells  of  silence.*'  '  - 

And  the  people  bowed  and  prayed.  '  . 

^o  the  neon  gods  they  made.** 

And  tjhe  sign  flashed  out- it 's  warning  '  . 

In  the?  words  that  It  was  forming 
And  the  sign  said :  *  ^  j 

'The  words  of^the  prophets  are 

writteii  on  the  aubway  walls 

and  tenement  halls  .  ' 

And  whl^peued  In  the  sound  qf ^silence." 


1.  Why  is  the  author  ticking  to'  "aarkness'?    Why  is  it  an  ''old^£riend\^ 

2.  Cm  you  imaging  what  the  'sound  of  silence'  mi^t  be  like?    VJhat  does 
It  mean  to  you?    "    "         -  «  -  f     "  i 

3.  Do  you  ever  feel  frustrated  lAen  people  wo|i*t  listen  to  you?  Have 
you  ever  felt"  foolish  w^ien  you  '^reached  out '^^o  somec^ne?  ^'Why? 

4.  What  do  the  *^eon  gods"  stand  for?;  Do  you  have  any? 

5.  Pick  out  words  that  show^ loneliness.  Jfty  Is  "loneliness"  'to  lopbrtant' 
to  people?   •  •  ,  ■  >.  ^\ 
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.     Ti\e  following  lon^  tern  activities  (pp.  26 
throuch  40)  are  deslcned  to  be  used  as  mean  of  . 
looking  at  oneself 

What's  In  A  Ntoe?    Is  a  short  worksheet 
adapted  fron  Ideas  Included  In  Jongeward's-      .  ' 
Sorn  To  Win.  ,  r      ^  '  ' 

*  Jonathan  Livinp^aton^  Seagun  Is  a  short    "  . 
worksheet  appropriate  for  us^. after  a  student 
reads  the  book  or  listens  to  the  record. 
Two  Meal  pays ,  Cave  In,  Obituary  and 


Epitaph  are  adapted  froia  Siiaon's  Value 
Clarification.  .  ^ 

The  Facade  is  a  short  evaluation  suited 
for  use  following  the  reading  of  Cole's  book 
The  Facade.  (This  book  1^  nost  useful  for  non- 
readers  x>r  loT^-readerti). 

Leo  Deuenaan  is  a  short  workaheetf  designed 
to  follow  film  viewing  of  Leo  BeuermaA,  The 
film  is  a^  product  of 'Cent ton  Corp.  /  Inc. 


A 


A3. 
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WHAT*S  lit  A  NAME  -  A  Sense  of  Identity  Nafle 


1.  Write  .ydur  full  name  in' the' space  be'low.    .  .  , 

2.  If  you  don't  have, a  iaidd;Le  naae;  dq  you  know  why?  Explain. 

3.  If  you*  have  wore  than  one 'fltlddle' name,  do  you  know  why?  Explain. 

'  is'' 
^*         .        -     '   '        =  '   •  - 

look  AT  YOUR  FIRST  NAME.;  THINK  ABOUT  IT  FOR  /{^MOMENT,  THEN 
MSIVER  THE  TOLLOWING  QUEm  '  ,  • 

4»    Who  n^iaed  you?'    Do  yoii  kfiow  why^^they  naned  you?    Do  y6u  know 
wh^  they    choose  the  nane'^^hey  did?' 

5.    Were  ypu  named  after  someone  else?    (A  relative  or  famous  person). 
If  you  were,  did  that  naine  htD]d  special  expectations  for  you? 
(Were  you  expected  to  live  up  to  something  abotit  that  person?) 


6.    Oo  you  l^ke  your  name? 


Is  your  n&ne  so  common  that  you  have  felt  like  part  of  a  mob? 

Expialn^'ifcf-yauj^lsh^  * 

8.  Is  your  name  i^o^ uncommon  that  you,  have, felt  odd  in, a  group ?v  

Explain  if  you  wish. 

9.  FEMALES:    How' do  you  think  you  wotild  feel  if  your  parents  had 
na^d  you  Bobby  or  Jo?  '  * 

MALES:    How  d<r^ou  thli^^ou  would  feel  if  yo,ur  parents  had.  ^' 
named'you  Carrol  or  Gale?'  ^  o 

10.  Were- you  ever  called  a  nate^that  invited  rldicule^^'  I  

Explain  if  you  ^sh.  _   - 

IJ..    Do  you  h^ve  a  nickname?        ; '  HBow  did  you  .get 

12.  Are  yo^i  call^..^one^  nane  at  hotie  and  another  name  at  ^school?  

Explain  *lf  you  wish,*    .         •  ,       -  -  . 

13.  What  natme  do*  you  prefer  to  be  called?  , 

14.  ^  How  do  your  names^  or  nick  nsoes^  Influence  your  seliE  image? 
(the  way  yo^  looU  at  yourself)       /      '  > 
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WIAT'S  IN  A  HAIIE*-  A  sense  of'  Identity  (continued) 


15.    Would  you  rather  have  a  different  name?  _ 

l^y?  ,  


Would  ic  be  worth  the  trouble  to  get  it  legally  changed? 

16.  If  you  hadvto  name  a  son  today,  what  naoe  would  you  give 
him?  ^       ^    y    '  .  • 

If  you  had  to  name  a  daughter  today^  what  name  would  you 
give  her?   * '      '  ,  *  ^ 

Explain  if  you  wish.  ,   
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.  JONATHAN  LIVINGSTOli  SEAGULL  \     '  .  Name     •  "  '  ' 


1.'  How  do  you  Chink  It  would  to  be  able  to  ^fly  like  i 

'   '  seagull?         "  ,  , 


2.    How  is  Jonathan  like  all  the  other  seagulls? 


3*    How  are  you  like  all  other  people? 


V 

4.    What  maRes Jonathan  different  from,  the  other  seagulls? 


5.    What  makes  you  different  from  all  others? 


s 


} 

r 


3u 


6,    What  do  you 'like  to" do  as  much  as  Jopathan  liked  to  fly? 

r 


7,    How  do  you  think  it  ''feels"  to  be  really, free? 


^8,    In  Jonathan's  world,  what  is  heaven? 


9,    Why  was  Jonathan  an  Outcast? 

/ 


K 

10.    Do  you  feel  you  could  ever,  dedicate  yourself  to > something  as  much 
as  Jonathan  was  dedicated  to  flying? 

What?  ^  '  .  .  .   .  . 


If  not,  why  not? 


/ 


TWO  IDEAL  DAYS  Kane  ■ 


"Project  yourself  into  the  future,  anytime  from  tomorrow  to  several 
years  from  now^  and  imagine  two  days  that  would  be  ideal  ^or  you. 
Imagine  48  hours  of  what  for  you  would  be/ the  best  possible  use  of 
that  period  of  time.    You  can  fantasize  whatever  you  want^  the 
6nly  limit  is  the  time  limit  of  ^48  hours.         '  \ 


Write  abdut  your  perfect,  ideal  two  4ays.    Talk  about  where  you  could 
bey  what  you; would  be  doing,  who  else>might  be  there,  and  so  on.  * 
Try  to  picture  what  you  would  be  doing  for  the  full  43  hours.  Go 
into  as  much  detail  as  you  can  picture  in  your  fantasy  —  smells, 
soundSj,  the  weather,  if  they/'play  a  part."- 


/ 
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CAVE  IN  ^.  . 

Teacher  Directions    test  students  do  have  at  least  a  vague  Idea  of  what 
they  would  like  out  of  life.    However,  rarely  do  they 'have  opportuni- 
ties to  compare /clarify  and  solidify  their  ideas.    Education  for  • 
life  reqj^ires  that  teachers  assist  student^  in  this  area.  The 
following  exercise  is  alter^  and  adapted  from  Larry  Krafft,  Department 
of  Psyco-Educafinnfll  Processes,  Temple  University.    It  can  be  done  verbally 
(after  cpnsiderable  group  trust  is  bu^it)  or  it  can  be  done  in  written  ^ 
form'  early  in  the  year* 

Assinniaent    The  teacher  should  explain  the  following  simulated  situation 
to  students: 


Our  class  is  on  an  outing  to  some  near  caves.    We  have  been  trapped 
hinydreds  of  feet  below  the  ground  by  a  cbve-in.    There  is  a  narrow 
passageway  leading  up        out  6f  the  cavStoi  where  we  are  trapped.  Night 
•is. coning  fast  and  there  is  no,  one  around^for  miles  to  help.    We  ' 
ilecide  that  we  will  form  a  sin<5le  file  and  tr^»  tb  work  our  way  out  of 
the  cave.    But  at  .any  oomeAt  there^might  be j another  rocfc  slide.  Those 
people  nearest  to  the  front  of  tKe  line  will^kave  the  best  chances 
for  survival.    Each  one -of  us  should  be  able  to  give  reasons^  why  we 
should  be  at  the  head  of  ^the  line.    Our  .reasons  can  be  of  two  kinds: 
Vlhat  we  want  to  live  .for;  what  we  have  not  yet  gotten  out  of  life  that  . 
Is  important  to  us  or  what  we  have  to  contribute  to  others^in  the  world  . 
that  would  justify  our  being  near  the  front  of  the  line. 


Variations; 


1.  Students  can  be  asked  the  same  questions  but  allowed  to  choose 
their  place  in  line  and  explain  it.  ^ 

2.  Students  can  be  asked  to  verbally  explain  their  r^agfpns  to 
fellow  claasmates."   The  class  as  a^whole  could  theii  determine 
the  order  by  which  they  would  file  out.     (This  approach  could 
only  be    used  if  a  great  deal  of  gtoup  trust  existed) 

^3.    Students  frequently  enjoy  hearing  explanations  and  justifi- 
cations made  by  fellow  classmates*    Portions  of  written 
explanations  and  justifications  can  be  shared  with  the  class 
±S  the  teacher  reads  them  anonymously « 
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TIIE.  FACADE  Nane 


The  Facade  ^ays  a  lot  about  seeing  ourselves  as  we  really  are.  Our 
Kicade  has. a  lot  to  do  with  "open-ness"  and  other  people.  Read  the 
book  —  think  awhile  —  and  comnunicate  your  thoughts  about  it.. 


4 


\ 


1 


V 


• 

* 

wottia  you  H^scr-lbe  the  kind  of  liffe  which  Leo  Beuerman  led? 

r 

• 

« 

Vfliat  important  things  did  Leo  Beueraan  have  to  say  about  his  life? 

V. 

N  \ 

K 

V 

• 

f 

• 

Describe  Leo  Beuerraan  self-^concept , 

1                                                                                                                                '  ' 

•    .                   •               ,  .  '1 

t 

t 

J 

A. 

Coapare  Leo  Beuerman 's  self -concept  to  your  own. 

/         .      ■'  . 

\ 

/ 

\ 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  CX}OPERATION  '  34. 

.  ^  '    '  (1)  . 

'  TEACHERS  PIRECTIONS:  ^  .    '  ' 

THfSf  GAME  IS  DESIGNED  TO:  (Do  not  tell  students  this 'untU/the  game 
is  over.) 

"  s»  <  »  • 

-  Show  students  how  effectively  they  cooperate  in  a  coiamunicatlon 
*  situation  with  fellow  classmates  and  — 

-  Show  students  that  non-verbal  coonninlcatloh  Is  possible 
althoijgli  perhaps  frustratlng*;i/'' 

INSTRUCTIONS  '      '  -  "'  . 

1.  Have  students  form  groups  of.  6.     (Five  participants  and  one  observer 

2.  Instruct  student^  that  verb^  coiamunicatlon  will  not  be  allowed. 

3.  take  observers  outside  the  room  for  their  Instructions. 

A.    They  are  to  observe  how  the  group  works  -  for  example: 

-  How  students  Communicate  with  one  another.  .  . 

-  Row  students  cooperate  'with  one  another 

-  How  students  react  when  they  ate  finished,  but  other  members 
of  their  group  are  not. 

-  How  students  react  when  everyone  in  their  group  is  finished 
.  but  they  are  not. 

4,  .  As  observers  are  passing  out  pieces,  instruct  the  class: 

A.  They  may  not  t^k  or  make  any  verbal*^  souif3^ 

B.  They  nay  not  point  ^ 

C.  They  may  not  take 

D.  The  only  form  of  communication  can  be*  giving  a  piece  to  another 
person. 

EVALUATION  ,  \  ' 

Oncle  students  have/their  squares  completed,  class  discussion  can  begin. 

^  1.     Was^  this  non-verbal  comrntmication  difficult?  Frustrating? 
Why?    or  Why  Not?  ^  ' 


f 


'"^X    .  .  ■    ,       X     ,  (2)  • 

2.  Did  evAryone  In  your  group  cooperate  with  other  members?  'Equally? 
Why?  Jx  UTiy  nojt?        *  \  | 

3.  IvTiaC  did  the  'first  one  finished  do?    Ho^  did  the  other  neobers  of 

tli^  group  feel?  ,  , 

>  ft 

4.  \ftiat  did'^  the  last  one  finished  do?    How  did  the  other  members  feel? 

*    The  observers  comments  should,  be  of  particular  importance,  during 
the  eyaloiation,  since  meniers  of  the  group  may  have  been  unaware  of 
riteir  -fntciHCtiou  wh-flo  thp  g;iraG  was  In  proi^ress* 


^3 
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OBITUARY  ^    T      BtSi  COP'f  R^W^^^ 


36. 


.Teacher  Pi  rections  t    ,Give  etudfi^t^f  o  t- Ko,.^  r..n  —  tm;     » ^^.^fians ,  Write 
"your  own -obituary  ^s.if  you  wore  'to  die  today.    You  can  tioo  any  fom 

you  .wish,     ^b8t•  oh1fiii4rl**o  -Inrlude  iteiaq  such  as  the  exam^t^o  ifoi.wi 

below  i  •  , 

v^atjes  Clark, f age  15^  died  yesterday  from.... 
lie  was  a  meinber. .  .v    *  . 

He  is  survived  by....  ,  •  *•  ^ 

At  the  tiae  of  his  death  he  was  working  on- becoming^. . 

He  will  be  remembered  for....  '  ^      ^  -      ^  * 

He  will  Be  iqpumed  by    b'ecause.  • 

Tlie  world  will  suffer  the  loss  of  his  conf rihutiun|  in  the 
areas  of. ... 

He  always  wanted,  bat  he  never  got,  to.  • . . 
The  body  will  be....  .  V, 

Flowers  may  be.  sent.. 

In  lieu  of  flowers, . ...  * ' 

Variations : 

1.    Have  stiiHontro  ^c:<icl  rh'*^^  uiw tii;irlos»  to  the  class  or  share 
Lhcr^  in.^mall  groups., 

2'.    Write  yguJX-^itifary  as  if  it  wodld  appear  in  the  school 
newspaper.  •  *  » 

3.  Write  your*  obituary  as  you  believe  it  would  appear  in  a  local 
newspaper  ten  -  fifteenvyeats  from  now. 

Note :  Some  students  ujayjl^ell  need  verbal"  supportative  help 
in  this  exercise.    Wbst  would  pro/lt  from  teacher  remarks  on 
their  papers.  ^  ^ 
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EPITAPH, 


Teacher  Directions: 


Exp  latin  to  students  that  epitaphs  are  simply  inscriptions  on  tombstones* 
One  might  ask  students  if^  any  of  them  have  ever  walked -  through  a  qemet&ry 
and  read  the  inscriptions*    Give  instructions  to  students  that  they  are 
to  writ*e  their  own  epi^apb.    »It  should  rei>resent  ones  life  in  just  a 
few  short  wosds*    Perhaps  it  would  have  illu8trat;Lans  or  decorations* 
The  epitaph  should  be  drawn  out  to  that  tombstone  shape  and  type  of  ' 
lettering  is  visible*  ^ 


Considerations:  ^ 


1*    A  sample  or  two  may  bd  helpful  for  students  to 
>^  look  at*  .  '  • 

2.  ^  handy  book  of  quotations  may  be  helpful  to 

some  students  as  long  as  it  does  not  stifle  their 
own  creative  effort. 

3.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  share  their  epitaphs 
with  classmates* 


4.    The  teacher  should  have  one  ready  to  share  \fith  the  class* 


iniAT'S  YOUR  PREFERENCEt  tTame 


A.    Ifliich  do  you  like  best? 

1.  winter  in  the  nx^untalhs  <   ^  *     *  • 
2r    sumuer  by  the  sea 

3,    autunm* in  the  couhory 

•  «^  *  ^ 

Which  would  you  rather  be?  ^ 
,  1,  an  only  child  *         *    .  , 

2.  the  youngest  child 

3.  the  oldest  child      •    *  • 

C.  Which  woyld  you  Ipast  like  to  be?  ^ 
\.  very'pjbor  *        ^  *  ^  - 

*      2."^ry  sick        .  .  *    .  •  ^ 

3.  disfigured     .  . 

D.  I'/hi.ch  would  yc5u  most  like  to  inprovfe? 

1.  your  lopks 

2.  the  way  you  use  your  tine  *  ^ 

3.  your  social  life  -  '  ' 

E.  -   Pretend  you  are  narried  and  havq  your  own  fanily. 

Your  mother  has  died  and  your  father  is  old. 
What  would  you  do,? 

1.  invite  hici  to  live  in  your  hoiae 

2.  place  hiu  in  a  honie  for  the  a^ed 

3.  ^et^him  an  apartnent  for  hitnself        ,  *  '^^^ 

F.  i^ou  at-e  well  ,off  financially  and  you  inherit  $10,000. 

V/hat  would  you  do?  ,  ^ 

1.  put  it  all  in  a  savings  bank^  « 
1.  invest  it  all  In  the  stock  market. 
3.  spend  it  all         '    .  ^ 

G.  V/hich  would  be  your  job  preference?  *  ' 

1,  hard  and  dirty  Vork  at  $80  per  week 

2,  clean  and  easy  work  at  $40  per  week 

3,  dirty  but  easy  at  $60  per  week     '  • 

a.  -VJhic  da  you  like  best?  , 

1.  jello  ^  ^ 

2.  pie  y  , 

3.  ice  creara  ^ 

I,    Whom^  do  you  like  least? 
1.  a  shoplifter 

2v  a  drug  pusher  *  ^  * 

3.  a  confidence 

J.    Which  would  you  least  like  to  be? 

1.  deaf  .  •  '  . 

2.  an -amputee  ,  .     ^  ) 

3.  blind 
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BESt  COPY  AVAILABLE  39. 

(2) 

If  you  were  stranded  on  a  deserted  island  which  would  you 
/  '  rather  have  with  you? 

.    ,1*  the  Bible  - 

2*  the  co^Xete  works  of  Shakespeare 
3.  tha  history  of  civilization  ^ 

L.    If  you  were  w*th  yo^ir  family  in  a  boat  that  capsized  ^ 
far  frou  shore^and  there  were  only  one  life 
pre3erver  would  you  * 

1.  save  your  wife^or  husband  , 

2.  save  ona  of  ypur  children 

3.  save  yourselfj^.  .      .  * 
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Which  would  you  least  like  your  son  or  daughter  to  do? 
1.  marry  out  of  necessity 
2»  marry  outside  ot  his/her  race^ 
3.  smoke  marijuana  once  a  week  ^ 

Uhich  would  you  like  to  take  a  course  in? 

1.  sex  education 

2.  race  relations 

3.  ecology 

0     IVhich  best  describes  the  way  you  handlp'  noney? 

1.  spend  freely  , , 

2.  always  look  for  bargains 
3*  budget  carefully 

P.    VJ^ich  do  you  thln^i^  worse?      \  . 

1.  to  became  (or^^|ec  someone)  pre^aut  (unwed) 

2.  to  be  dependent  ^  hard  drugs  / 

3*  to  date  someone  j^om  another  race  i 

Q.    Which  do  you  least  like  to  do? 

1.  ^et  up  In  the  laoming  4 

2.  go  to  bed  at  night  •  ; 
3*  keep  yoii^roora  neat  / 

Which  would  be  hardest  for  you/to  do? 
1*  show  a  iSkd  paper  to  your  parrents 

2.  walk  away  from  ^' fight  * 
3*  wait^your  turn  when  you  have  something '^^ 

exciting  to  say      \  ' 

S.  '  What  kind  of  person  do.  you  least  like  to  sit  next  to? 

Someone  who — 

1.  talks  a  lot  . 
w  -2.  looks  at  your  paper' 

3.  can't  sit  still  "   •         ^  ^ 

T.    Which  animal  would  you  like  to  be? 

1.  tiger  ,  Jpf 

2.  monkey  V> 
3*  snake 


U.    Where  would  you  prefer  to^  sit5  * 
near  the  v/lndow 

2,  near  the  door 

3.  in  front  of  the  roon 

I  Which  would  be. hardest  for  you? 

\1.  to  admit  you  told  a  lie  / 

to  tell  sonjeone  you  broke  his  window 

to  adiait:  you  cheated 

What  is  hardest  for  you  to  do? 
'iT.  be  quiet 

2.  talk  in  front  of  the  group 

3.  talk  to  the  teacher 


(3) 


X.     If  you  were  to.  be  bom  with  a  great  gift,  which  would 
you  prefer  ?    *        ^  . 

1.  a  be«'iiJttful  singing  voice  -\ 

2.  great  artistic  ability 

3.  skill  with  your  hands 

Y.    Which  is  most  important? 

1,  to  work  hard  for  your  future  • 
'  2.  to  love  others 

3.  to  really  know  yourself 


V8 


The  follot^ing  self  evaluation  activities 
(pp.  42  -  53)  are  Intended  to  quite  simply  be 
ooi  f  cv-oljiatlon  tool^Si 

tjov  Do  You  Feel  About  ubrlc?  is  a  Cal  Young 
(Springfield,  Orecon)  developed  activity* 

9 

"^^^  Se^lf _E3teen  Inventory  Is  adapted  fron 
Coopersalth's  text  The  Antecedents  of  Self- 
Esteen.  v 

^The  Ifaturlty  Questionnaire  Is  an  inventory 
assessment  from  Barron's  Teen-a^e  Sex  Cbunselor. 
It  is  an  excellent  lead  into  a  class  discussion 
on  maturity  and  responsibility.     '*If  you  have 
answered  all  'questions  In  A,  B  and  E  with  yes 
and  all' questions  in'^ti  and  D  with  no  you  are 
naking'cood  progress  tovard  becoming* an  adult. '1 


•  'J 

» 


42. 

(1) 


FIND  YOUR  OWN  INTERESTS  Name 


I.    What  does  the  school  record  show? 

A.  Average  grades  in  English     Maj^h  Science  and  in 

Social  Studies  .  ^  , 

Two  favorite  school  subjects  and  give  average  grade  for  each: 
1 .  -  Grade  2 .  Grade 


2.    School  activities  (spoi:ts»  plays,  club  work,  etc.)  are  important: 
^   A.  Favorite  School  activity  


1.  It  is  interesting  because 


2.  Major  offices  held,  if  any,  in  this  organization 


B.  Another  favorite  school  activity  is 


because  it  .    Offices  held  in 

that  organization  have  been  


C.  Other  school  activities  that  woxd^       ni'^e  to  hi  a  part  of  are: 


3.         Three  favorite  hobbies  outside  of  school  are:  1. 
.      2.      '  3. 


3,    The  8kil*l  that  I  feel  best  qualified  to  perform^is 


5^    The  course  of  study  or  special  training  that  appeals  most  to  me  is 

6.    I  have  been  told  by  my  that  I  was  especially  ;good  at 

and* 


43. 

7.V  ^lember  of  my  family  and/or  friends  have  suggetsted  a  career  as 
 ^   .        to  mie,  and  1  feel  it  would  be  


.8.    The  work  I  would  really  ^ike  to  da  for  a.  living  is. 


9.    Members  of  my  family  who  "have  done  this  kind  of  vork  are  

•  »  

10.  My  parents,  urge  me  to  complete  at  least   years  of  school, 

11.  Their  schooling  consisted  of  grade  school,  

•  and      

12.  I  have  held  part-- tine  and/or  srnimer  jobs  as  1/  

2.  3. 


I  like  job  number           the  best.    Job  number   paid  the  be9f:^' 

It  seemed  I  was  most  useful  and  learned  the  most  on  job   

13.  Reading: 

A.  Ify  favorite  newspaper  Is  •    The  part  I  enjoy 

most  is  ]  £  ;  

B.  The  magazines  I  read  tpost  often  for  pleasure  aref  1.  


2.  and  3. 


C.  The  book  I  most  recently  read  for  pleasure  was^ 


Hiat  was   months  ago\^ 


14.    The  TV  (or  radio)  programs  I  prefer  are:  l._ 
2.  and  3. 


m  ABILITIES 


Name 


44. 


ACTIVITIES 


,What  Do  I 
Do  Well? 


V/hat  1  Have 
Accomplished 
So  Far  .  . 


I  Am  Good  At 
This  Activity 
Because  .  •  • 

_i  


HOBBIES 


SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


s*port"§ 


COMMUNITY 

(Church,  Clubs, 
volunteer  work) 


SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 
(Projects,  CLubs, 
etc.) 


OTHER  TALENTS 
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45 

%  ■  (1)  . 

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  WORK?  Naoe  

Circle  the  letter  which  corresponds  closest  to  how  you  feel  aboyt  these 
statenents : 

A    Agree      ,  N    Neutral  '   D  Disagree 


of  ©oney." 

farents  expect  their  children  to  be  interested  in  the 
occupations  they  (the  parents)  like  or  approve  of. 


with  no  chance  for  advancement.  '  - 

A  wealthy  person  still  needs  to  work  to  feel  worthwh-JlA. 
Only  a  few  very  lucky  people  enjoy  their  work. 
A  uff<n'o  whole  life  revolves  aroimd  his  work. 


A  woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 

I  would  not  feel  right  being  financially  supported  by 
my, parents  after  I  an  21. 

I  would  not  feel  right  being  financially  supported  by 
the  govemnjent  after  becoming  an  adult,  ^welfare  bj: 
imemployoent)' 


A 

H 

D  ' 

1. 

A 

N 

D 

2. 

A 
t\ 

n 

n 
u 

J . 

A 

N 

D 

4. 

A 

N 

D 

5. 

A- 

N 

D 

A 

N 

D 

7. 

A 

H 

D 

8. 

A 

N 

D 

.  9. 

« 

A 

K 

D 

10. 

cneS 


A   N    D    11.     I  am  concemea  about  wh^t  type  of  work  I  will  dol  , 

AND   -12.    The  choice  of  one^s  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
choices  in  one's  life. 

A    N    D"  13.    I-Jhen  an  adult  is  out  of  work,  he  really  begins  to  quest;Lon 
his  wortl^  as  a  person. 

AND    14.    One  of  my  main  concerns  l^^^  get  a  high  paying  job. 

A    N    D    15.     I  could  accept  the  idea  of  tSie  set  up  where  the  man 

stays  horne  and  takes  care  of  the  kids'  and  the  house  w^iile 
hid  wife  is  the  brea<lw^nier . 

A    N    D    16.     I  expect  ^fo  work  until  I  retire  at  60  -  65. 

A    N    D    17.     I  am  aware  of  the  job  opportunities  that  dre  available  ' 
i  to  me.  W 

A    R    D^  "18.    Most  adults  I  khow  work. only  for  money. 
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'  <2) 
HOW  DO  YOU  FEEIt  ABOUT  WORJC?  (continued) 


AND     19.    In  this  society  at  this  ti^e  one  of  my  choices  (a  real 
possibility) 'la  for  me  to  not  have  a  job.^ 

AND     20.    In  my  community  it  is  becoming  more  acceptable  for  boys 
to  be  artists,  musicians,  or ^cr^f tsmen. 

AND     21.    I  would  have  to  work  to  feel  like  I  was  contributing 
to  society. 

A    N,   D     22      If  you  make  enough  money  to' provide  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  ^ou  would  J)e  satisfied  with  your  job  and  not 
J  try  to  move  to  a  higher  paying  job  swlth  bore  prestige. 

A   N    D     23.    The  work  that  you  do  at  25  is  probably  the  same  type  of 
work  that  you  will  do  at  45. 

AND     24.      Society  pl^aces  greater  value  on  work  that  fontributes 
to  the  welfare  of  people  such  as  a  aocial  worker,  than 
it  places  on  work  that  produces  a  product  such- as  a  mill 
worker.  x 

AND     25.    After  establishing  myself  in  one  job  I  would  change  jobs 
in  order  to  continue  to  be  challenged. 

AND     26.    An  adult  that  changes  jobs  often  is  considered  unstable 
or  immature  by  society. 

AN    D     27.     Individual  woric  done  with  one*s  hands  is  the  most 
personally  rewarding  work.  < 

28.    I  want  to  , have  a  better  paying  job  than  my  parents. 


A 

D 

28. 

A 

N 

D/ 

29.. 

A 

N 

D 

30. 

actual  jobs  I  perfonu.  . 

AND     31.     I  know  enough  about  myself  to.  be  able  to  choose  the  type 
of  work  I  would  be- successful  in. 

AND      32.    I  don't  feel  I  have  to  decide  on  one  occupation  to  do 
.  for  the  rest  of  my  life  —  I  want-  to.  have  different 
/  *       types  of  jobs  throughout  ray  life.  ' 

.\  A    N.    n      X^.^    Work  is  something  that  you  spend  time  doing  and  Vou  may 

or  may  aot  get  paid  for  doing. 

AND     34,    Crafts  and  making*  things  with  your  hands  are  becoming 
^  more  popular  but  they'  will  remain  hobbies  and  not 

^  become  actual  jobs  which  people  earn  their  living  by. 

V.        ,  .  - 
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HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ASOUT  WORK?  (continued) 

A  H  D  35.  If  the  United  States  goes  to  a  guaranteed  annual.  Income-, 
I  would  choose  to  stop  working.  ^  s 

4 

A    N    D    36.    Most  people  would  work  at  a  paying  job  even  if  they 
didn't  have  to  support  themselves  by  working. 

A  H  D^37.  If  a  (lealthy  man  doesn't  x^rark,  he  is  blassified  as  lazy, 
worthless,  or  a  parasite  by  American  society. 

A    N    D    33.    .I^st^ersons  work  only  to  earn  money  to  do  the  things 
they  enjoy  doing  in  their  leisure  time. 

A    N    D    39.    All  persons  have  an  obligation  to  v/ork  ae  a  job  that 
contributes  to  society. 

A^/f]  40.  If  people  weren't  v7orking,  they  wouldn't  know'what  to  do 
with  themselves. 

A  'N'   D    41.    Woran  have  more  freedom  in  their  choice  of  work  because 
they  can  just  do  what  they  want,  whereas,  men  must  worry 
about  getting  a  job  that  will  support  theLr  families. 

A    N    D    ^2.    Hippies  are  just  taking  time  out  from  living  mature, 
productive  lives.    They  will  eventually  settle  down^* 

AND    43.    The  purpose  of  all  education  is  to  give  people  skills 

that  they  will  need  for  meaningful  employment  in  the  futCire. 

AND  44.  If  I  were  assured  of  a  joV  that  I  would  enjoy  doing  and 
could  cake  a  living  at,  I  Vould  quit  school  before  hi^ 
school  graduation.  -  -  ^  * 

AND    45*    Teachers,  counselors  and  school  courses  are  among  the         "  ^ 
nost  important  influences  in  my  decision  of  choosing  a  iob.'.^ 

AMD    46;    School  only  prepares  people  to  go  to  college. 

A    N    D    47.    I  feel  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  how  V7ell 

I  do  in  school  and  how  well  I  will  do  when  I  start  working.  . 
•  *  . 

AND    43.    The  purpose  of^high  school  education  is*  not  job  training 
but  training  in  how  to  understand  and  adjust  to  life  in 
such  a  complex^ society  as  ours. 

A    N    D    45.    I  understand  the  relationship  between,  what  I  am  learning 

in  school  now  and  the  kind  of  person  I'll  be  in  the  future. 

A    N    D    50.    High  School  students  are  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure 

to  decide  what  tjype  o^  occupation  they  will  go  into.  , 
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'  liOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  AlJOUT  WORK  '(continued) 


48 
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AND     51.   'School  is  to  young  peogle  as  wotk  is  to  older  pro  pie  — 
drudgery.  ,  ,  , 

N    D     52.    It  is  more  important  that -a  nan  get  job  training  than  a 
woman.  ^\/  .  ' 

A    N    D     53.    I  have  an  idea  about         type  of  work  X  want  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.         '  ^  a 

AND     54.   ^Preparation  fbr  a  better  job  is  the  only  reason 'to  go 

to  school  after  high  school.  ^ 

/ 

AND     55 lligh  schools  could  be  inproved  by  making  them  more  •  ' 

directly  related  to  job  training.  ' 

,aVn    D     56.    It  is  important  for  the  future  of  my  family  to  have  two     '  ' 
cars,  a  boat-jNand  a  big  house. 

* 
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SELF-ESTEEli  INVENTORY 


Name. 
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Please  laark  each,  statement  in  the  following  way:  . 

If  the  stateiaent  describes  how  you  usually  feel,  put  a  check  in' the  ' 

colum,  "Like  Me."  .  ^        ,  - 

If  the  statement  does  not  describe  how  you  usually  feel,  put  a  check 
In  the  coluian  "Unlike  Me".  '  ^  ' 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.         '  . 


Like  Me     IMlike  Me 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

IQ. 

f  • 

ill. 


■I 


2. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

19. 
20. 


I  spend  a  lot  of  tioe  daydreaming. 
I'm  pretty  sure  of  nyself. 
r  often  wish  I  were  soiaeone  else.  . 
I'm  easy  to  like. 

>!y  parents  and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  together. 

> 

I  never  worry  about  anything. 

r  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  in  front  of  * 
rhe  class. 

I  wish  I  were  younger. 

There  are  lots  of  things  about  inyse3^  IM 
change  if  - 1  cbuld. 

I  can  make  up  ny  mind  without  too  much  trouble. 
I' m  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  with. 
I  get  upaiet  easily  at  home. 

V 

I  always  do  the  right  thing.  ^ 

I'm  proud  of  my  school  woi^. 

Someone  always  has  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

It  takes  ^  a  long  time  to  get  used  to 
anything 

I'm  of  ten  Worry  for  the  things  i  do/. 


V" 

I'm  popular  with  kids  my  own  age. 

ify  parents  usually  consider  ray  feelings. 

I'm  never  unhappy. 


X7 
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5EXP-.E8TE]g4  INVENTORY  (continued) 

21  .\  I*m  doing  the  best  woik  that  I  can. 

22.  I  give  in  very  easily 

23.  I  can  usually  take  care  of  myself. 

24.  I^m  pretty  happy. 

25.  I  would  rather  pl^y  with  children  younger  than* 
me. 

26.  liy  parents  expect  too*  much  of  me*- 


50 
(2) 

Like  tne     Iblike  Me 


27.  I  J. ike  everyone  I  know. 

28.  I  like  to  be  called  on  in  class 

29.  I  understand  myself. 

30.  It's  pretty ^tough  , to  be  me. 

31.  Things  are  all  mixed  up,  in  my  life. 

32.  Kids  usually  follow  my  ideas. 

33.  No  one  pays  much  attention  to  me  at  home. 

34.  I  never  get  sco^lded. 


35.  I'm  not  doing  as  well  In  school  as  IM  like  to^ 

36.  I  can  make  up  my  mind  and 'stick  to  it. 

37.  I  really  do^i't  like  being  a  boy  -  gitF. 

38.  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  myself. 

39.  I  don't  like  to  be  with  other  people.  ' 

40.  There  are  many  times  when  I *d  like -to  leave 
home. 


41.  l\m  ndVer  shy.  ^ 

42.  I  often  feel  upset  in  school. 

43.  I  often  feel  ashamed  of  .myself. 

44.  I'm  not  as  nice  looking  as  most  people. 

45.  If  I  have  something  to  Hay,  I  usually  say  it 

s 


SELF-ESTEEM  INVEinORY  (continued) 

46.  Ki^s  pick  on  oe  very  often. 

47*  Hy  parents  understand  me* 

4dv  I  always  tell  the  truth*. 

49.  My  i:eacher  makes  ne  feel  I^m  not  good  enougli 

50.  I  don't  care'  what^h^ppens  to  me.  ^ 

51.  I'm  a  failure. 

52.  I^get  ups^t  easily  when.  I'm  scolded. 

53.  M3st  people  |rc  better  liked  than  I  am. 

54.  I  usually  feel*  as  if  ny  parents  are  pushing- 
^'55.  I  always  know  what  to  say  to  peop^le. 

56.  I  often  get  discouraged  in  school. 

57.  Things  usually  don't  bother  me. 

58.  I  can't  be  depended  on. 


\ 


flATURITY  dlJESTIONNAIRE 


.•52 


a:  what  do  you  think  about  yourself? 

/No    1.    Do  you  believe  that  you  are  a  good,  fine  person? 
Do 


/Yes 

/  /No 

1. 

/Yes 

/  /No 

2. 

/Yes. 

/  /No 

3. 

/Yes 

• 

/  /tlo 

4. 

J 

/<es 

1  /No 

5. 

/Yes 

/  /No 

6. 

/Yes 

/  /No 

7. 

> 

you  recognize  that  you  have  certain  abilities  and  capacities? 

Do  you  aake  a  continuous  effort  Co  live  up  to  the  limits  of  thes 
abilities  and  capacities? 


•seen  greater  than  yours? 

Do  you  take  pride  in  numbering  then  among  your  friends? 
Do  you  respect  yourself? 
/No    7.    Do  you  have  pride  in  yourself  without^ bJlng  proud?  ' 


WHAT  DO  YOtI  DO  VJHEN  YOU  SUCCEED?  * 


/Yes 
/Yes 
/Yes 


/Yps 
/Yes 
/Ye/> 
/Y6s 


D,  WHAT 
/  /Yes 
/  /Yes 
/  /Yes 
/  /Yes 
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/No    1.    Do  you  accept  success  with  becoming  humility? 

/No    1.    Do  you  feel  good  about  your  success  without  b^^^  .conceited? 


/No    3.    Do  other  pt^plc  share  In  your  happiness  over  your  success? 
WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WHEN  YOU  FAIL?  *  '  • 


/No  1,  Do  y<>fi  assume  the  attitude  tha-t  '*this  proves  Vvx  no  good?' 
/No  Do  you  quit  or  giV^  up  or. stop  trying? 


/No  3,  Do  you  belifeve  it  is  impossible  fha^you  can  eveAucceed? 
/No    4,    Do  you  believe  that  you  can  not' profit  from  a  failure? 

DO  YOU  DO  ABOUT  TSJISION  WORRIES?  ,     v       •  .  . 

/No    1.    Are  you  the  only  human  being  who^has  worries? 
/No    2.    Do  anxieties  frequently  upset  you? 
/No    3.    Do  you  fret  when  it  will  do  you  no  possible  good?^^^ 


/  /Yea  i 

'  /No 

5. 

/  /Yea  y 

'  /No 

6. 

/  /Yes  y 

'  /No 

7. 

/No    4.    Does  your  sttraach  ^ften  feeVas'l^  it  were  tied  up 
full  of  butterflies? 


knots  or  ■ 


W  .  ,53 

E.    HOW  DO  YOU  GET  ALONG  WI.TH  OTHEtl  PEOPLE? 

^  •'  , 

*     .A  /Yes  /  /No    1.    Do  you  respect  most ,  if  not  all,  other  people? 
•../  '/Yes  /  /No    2.    Do»  you  do  your  share  of  the  work  in  your  ovm  home? 
il^Yes  I  /No    3.    Do  you  feel  that  your  house  Is  really  a  home? 
/  /Yes  /  /No    4.    Are  you  comfortable  with  most,  if  not  all,  people  you  know? 
/  /Ye&  /  /No    5.    Do  you  make  other  people  comfortable  with  you? 

r  ,      •  . 

/  /Yes  /  /No    6.    Are  you  getting  over  your  s\iyvL(&BQ  with  the  opposite  sexed  person? 


/  /Yes  /  /No  7.  -  Do  you  share,  in  good  times  with  both  sexes? 
/  /Yes  /  /No    8.    Do  yoti  fe^l  thnt  you  belopg  to  your  crpwd? 


A  person^s  ability  to  choose, 
as  well  aa  his. right  to  choose, 
the  essence  of  freedoo.  How 
1  he  learfas  the  skills  in- 
Yolred  in  the  process  6t  choos- 
ing well  deterainv  ^  power 
of  self-detexBinaJjion,  his  free- 
dot  of  f h«ie««  ' 

,  Paul  Woodring 
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DECISION  IIAKING 

Tne  average  citizen  would  define  decision  making  as  the  process 

* 

of  selecting  from  two  or  more  possible  cho/l^s.    ouch  a  definition,  although 
true,  is  both  narrow  and  naive. 

Decision  making,  is  a  complex^ process  unique  to  man.    It  is  a 
valuing,  reasoning,  solving  and  behavicir  directing  process,    ^fost  impoctantly , 
decision  making  is  ^  personal  process. 

;      We,  at  Roosevelt,  believe  decision  making  Issues  are  the  second 
embarking  point  of  health  education.     To  explain  more  thoroughly,  every 
'individual  is  confronted  daily  by  decisions.     These  decisions  can  not  be 
avoided,  one  can  not*escape  from  them*    Since  health  education  is,  in 
fact>  a  cross  disciplinary  study  and  an  applied  field  of  learning  which 
focuses  on  human  concerns  and  values,  '-deciding'  is  an  essential  base. 
'Deciding*  centered  on  the  person  and  his  environs  implies  both  affective 
and  action  domains*    IThen  decision  making  operates  with  skill  and  relative 
ease,  satisfaction  will  be  reached  and  individuals  will  be  moved  toward 
purposeful  behavior.    Behavior  of  this  type*  13  certainly  a  suitable  and 
desired  goal  of  health  education. 

How  then  does  a  group  of  health  edycators  set  >forth  a  plan  to 

J 

Improve  declslqp  malciug  sklll^? 

First*  by  looking  at  OLurselves:  seeing  that  we  are  confronted 
dally  with  decisions;  realizing  that  our  decisions  are  sometimes  clouded  by 
value  confusion*  and  by  realizing  that  the  process  of  valuifig  is  in'  ^act 
a  process  of  constant  growth. 

Second,  by  looking »at  what  we  dp  know  about  students,  wg;  reaLlze^ 
students  are  confronted  dally  by  decisions;  they  are  frequently  asked  to 


J 
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make  decisions  for  which  they  have  no  clearly  formed  values;  they  are 
confronted  through  mass  media  by  a  multitude  of  diaMtricially  appossed 
values:  as  .persons  chey  wish  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  purpose  and 
,  direction  of  their  own  lives'. 

Third,_b7_creatj^a^ea^^  with  students.  The 

environment^  should  encourage  questioning,  confrontation,  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  decisions  to  be  made  and  lived  with.    The  environment  should  also 
encompass  thP  elements  of  personal  values,  acquisition  of- information  and 
practice. 

The  making  of  decisions  be'gin^,  first  and  foremost,  with 

the  individual           by  a  recognition,  evaluation  and 

assessment  of  personal  values.  Since  people  are  in- 
dividuals who  possess  a  variety  of  personal  values, 
many  times  on  the  same  topic  or  issue,  the  decision 
achieved  will  at  times  differ.  Thtis  the  individual 
person  who  is  able  to  use  personal  clarity  of 
values  will  maKe^unique  decisions  suited  to  him  or  her. 

f      In  addition  to  clarity  of  values,  the  process  of  aecision 
making  requires  the  acquisition  of  information,  that  is, 
acqpisition  in  the  form  of  (1)  gathering  information  and 
(2)  evaluating  the  credibility  of  information. 

And  finally  decision  making  requires  the  use  o^  practiced 
Such  practice  should  follow  the 'course  of  identifying 
reasonable  alternatives,  appraising  (or' estimating) 
probabilities,  or  assmaptions,  ultimately  choosing  and 
subsequently  evaluating. 

These  steps  lay  the  groundwork  for  personal,  human  decisions.  They 
arc  the  methods 'of  directly  addressing  ourselves  to  the  issues  and  long 
time  problems  of  health-related  behaviors. 

Some  practical  examples  afe: 

,  * 

1.  ^  Student  written  objectives  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit. 
y  This  normally  guarantees  that  class  activities  will  be 

relevant.  It  also  'forces*  students  to  accept  responsibili- 
txes  for  their  own  education.  \. 


* 


2.  In-class  enviroaoents  are  created  in  order  to  practice 
»    decision-naking  skills  as  they  develop,  (e.g.  tobacco 

experiments,  gambling,  family  experinents  by  creating 
'classroom  fanilies*) 

3,  Students  are  encouraged  to  utilize  decision-making  skills 
and  valuing  systems  to  resolve  personal  daily  problems; 
(e.g*  family  and  dating  relationships,  in-school  diffi- 
culties). 

4,  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  products  and  services  specific 
to  health  as  ongoing  techniques  utilized  throughout 

the  course,  (e.g.  nev/spaper  reports,  advertising  claims, 
consumer  selection  of  across-the-counter  drugs). 

5.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  'outside  world'  as  a 
classroom  specific  to  health  careers,  (e.g.  identify 
resources  available  in  the  communities;  ambulapce  services, 
VD  clinics,  Family  Planning  centet.) 

4 
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Information  gAthcring  ±3^^  primary  step  in  the  decision 
m:9)cinff  pjx>^<»fl«.     {THop  rcmtercd        a  fact  level- it  can  eBally 
h^ootmz  aiirtply      nutttar  of  trw^or  falM,  hlajik  or  completed 
answers. 

The  brief  activities  contained  here,  pp.  58  through  63, 
step  slightly  beyond  the  mere  fact  level.    They  provide  students 
^  opportunity  to  respond  by  utilizing  both  Infornation  and 
personal  values.    W /Valuing  activities  contained  here  are  not 
designed  to  be  heavily  weighed.    Thej  are  rather  beginning 
points  in  the  process  of  making  decision*.  « 

The  'I  Want  To  Leagoa'  sheet  (p.  58)  is  designed  to  provide 
students  an  opportunity  to  set  objectives  for  each  unit.    This  is 
an  Information  gathering  tool  for  the  teacher^  It  also  insures 
that  student  goals  will  be  met.    Further  it  forces  s.tudents  to 
accept  responsibilities  for  the  education  process. 


Period 


}fy  Objectives  for  the  C0:C2JNICATI0H  unit' 


I  want  to  learn 


2.    I  want  to  learn 


3.    I  vant  to  learn 


4,    I  waht  to  learn 


FOOD  BY  CBANCE  OR  BY  CHOICE 


59. 


Jeacher  Dlrectlops;  , 

I 

This  simplified  type  of  ^personal  Msesstnent  allows  students  to:  (1) 
'  identify  what  they  eat,  (2)  pin  point  the  circumstances  surrounding  their 
eating  habits  and  (3)  begin  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  circum- 
stances and  food  content  and  nutritional  content. 

Since  food  'content  an^  nutritional  content  is  often  dry  ceterial  tt  cover  the 
idea  of  utilizing  '  circumstancei^>'  becomes  a  more  interesting  vehicle  for 
introduction. 

The  teacher  can  simply  introduce  the  projfect  by  explaining  —  the  reason 
for  eating  is  basic;  we  need  to  eit  to* live.    Each  day,  however,  a  wide; 
variety  of  choices  is  presented  to  us  as  to  Vhat  we.  eat  and  how  we  eat. 
For  example,  when  was  the  last  time  yon  had  an  apple  for  lunch  because 
you  only  had  a  dime?    Or,  when  was  the  last  time. you  ate  lunch  sliding  . 
up  either  because  that  was  what  your  group  was  doing  or  .because  you  had 
no  place  to  sit?    Habits,  customs, '  tastes  and  economics  for  the  most  part 
(tetermine.the  ways  we  egtt'and  our  menus.  .  .  a  ^ 

Procedure  N  ,  / 

For  the  next  three  days    record  everything  you  eat  and  explain  the  circum-  ' 
stances  surrounding  the  snack  or  meal.    Use  a  piece  of  paper  divided  into 
three  columns  and  leave  the  third,  or  far  rl^t  colum,  blank.    See  the 
example  below: 


Food 


Circumstances 


orange  juice 

1  piece  of^^toast 

turkey 

dressing 

mashed  potatoes 

squash 

cranberries 

pumpkin  pie 

milk 


late  for  school 


our  family  always 
has  turkey  for 
V  thanksgiving 


Follow-up  / 

When  students  return  ;H.th  their  sheet  for  class  evaluation  and  discussion 
the  third  element  can  tj^  added.  ^  In  the  right  column  th*ey  need  to  mark 
which  food  group  they  used       milk,  meat,  bread  and  cereaj.,  vegetables 
and  fruit,  empty  and  extra.     .Empty  (food  containing  nothing  but 
calories;  e.g.  pop)  - 

Extra  (food  containing  more  calories 
than  anything  else;  e.g.  chocolate  pie).  --7' 
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NUTRItlON  I.Q.    Bow  nmch  do 'you  know? 
Tnie  -  False 

 1.    All  diseases  may  be  due  to  faulty  diets ^ 

_l  2.    Soil  depletion  causes  malnutrition* 

 ^3.'    Our  food  supply  is  overprocessed. 


Many  foods  help  prevent  and  treat  diseases. 


 5.    Nutrients  (food,  siibfltmices  needed  by  the  body  for  heat  and 

energy,  maintenance,  building  and  repairing^ —  proteins, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  vitamin,  lainerals,  water)  are  scattered 
throughout  our  food  supply  and  need  not  be  chemically  added 
to  food. 

 S.**  People  get  *aore  of  a  psychological  (mind)  benefit*  from 

vitamin  pills  than  a  physiological  (body)  baxefit. 

 7*  never  outgrows  the  need  for  milk. 

 8.  The  easiest  way  to  lose  wef^t:  is  to  skip  meals. 

* 

.  9.  You  are  what  you  eat.  . 

 10.  There  is  a  difference  between  hunger  and  starvatim.  ^ 

 11.  Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  eaten  raw.  * 

 12.  Margarine  and  butter  contain  the  same  ntjnber  of  calories* 

J  13.  People  on  diets  to  lose  wei^t  should  not  drink  water. 

 14.  Nutrition  is  the  way  the  body  uses  food. 

•  15.  There  are  six  basic  food  groups.  «^  ^' 

 16.    People  who  are  on  diets  to  lose  weight  should  not  eat  bread 

or  potatoes. 

 17.    By  exercising  people  can  lose  weight. 

 18.    Muscle  w&lrfxs  more  tharf  fat. 

 19.    Vitamin  D  is  produced  in  the  body  when  the  sun  shiiies  on 

the  skin. 

4  20.    Chocolate  causes  acne.  ^ 
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WHAT  DO  YOO  WANT  OUT  OF  LIFE?  Name 


Deciding  what  we  want  out  of  life  and  the  kind  *of  quality  we  want  to 
put  Into  life  takes  some  thought  on  our  part.    This  thought,  and  the 
answers  that  stem  from  It,  Is  really  based  on  our  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  values  which  hel^  make  up  our  opinions  about  things  (such  as  what 
we  want  out  of  life).  > 

The  kinds  of  choices  vie  make  about  life  are  important  and  should  be 
based  on  our  values,  becatjse  If  they  are  not,  then  we  would  feel 
uncomfortable  or  uneasy  about  ourselves.    Therefore,  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  realty  b«  clear  about  what  our  values  are. 

'  Below  is  a  list  of  10  values  arranged  In  alphabetical  order.  Your 
task  is  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  their  ^importance  to  you  as 
guldlrfg  principles  in  your  life; 


_  A  COMFORTABLE  LIFE  (a  prosperousrHfe  filled  with  luxury) 

_  EQUALITY  (brotherhood,  equal  opportun^fy  for  all) 

_  AN  EXCITING  LIFE  (a  stimulating,  active  life) 

_JPAMILY  SECURITY  (taking  care  of  loved  ones) 

_  FREEDOM  (independence,  free  choice)  ^ 

_^  HAPPINESS  (contentedness) 

_INNER  HARMONY  (freedom  from  inner  conflicts) 


MATURIKLOVE  (sexual  and  spiritual  intimacy) 
NATIONAL  •SECURITY  (protection  from  attack) 
PLEASURE  (an  enjoyable,  leisurely  life) 

» 

SALVATION  (deli'^rancc  from ^ sin,  et%mal^life) 
SELF  RESPECT  (self-estifteln) 

A  SENSE  OF  ACCOMPLISHI^ENT  (making  a  lasting  contribution) 


On  the  back  side  of  .the  page  then  explain  your  top  four  choices 
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DRUG  QUESTIONNAIRE 


l'.    How  would  you  deline  drug  use? 


Name 


\ 


2r    Bow  would  you  define*  drug  abuse? 


3.    How  might  d3njg  abuse -affect  one's  future? 


4.    Why  do  people  take  illegal  drugs  in  spite  of  laws  against  them? 


5#    Do  you  believe  the  government,  through  laws^  has  the  right  to 
control  drug  use  by  tbe  private  citizen? 

If  your  answer  is  YES,  why? 


If  your  answer  is  NO,  why  not? 


\ 


J 


f 


7/ 


6. 


r 


yhat  might  be  sooe  alternatives  to  drugs? 


7.    Is  there  a  perfecr  drug? 
If  YES,  xjhat  is  it? 


Wiy  do  you  think  it's  a  perfect  drug? 


If  you  don't  think  there  is  a  perfect  drug,  why  not? 


7a 


BEST  COPY  WMU^^   ^  ' 

♦ 

ft  J, 

Pages  65  through  70  are  designed  as  skill  builders. 
Page  65  presents  a  problem  situation*    Page  66  presents  the 
same  .problem  and  shows  students  ^l^o^  a  decision  (In  this 
case  a  problem  solution)  could  be  reached.    Pages  67  70 
•^P^/70fit  p/tmplo  situations  for  studpnts  to  work  through. 

Resource:    Critical  Issues  In  Health.  -  . 

«        "    -  -  -    ■■     "        "  ' 

Tfie  Forced  Ladder  and  Values  Grid  are  excellent  tools  > 
to  assist  students  In  ranking  Items  and  In  clarifying  their 
values.^    Both  can  be  utilized  In  the  classroom  for  dls- 
cusslon  purposes r .they  help' point  up  tKe^ld^a  that  many 
people  can  reach  different,  valid  decisions  on  the  same 
Issue. 

9 

Tventy  Things  I  Love  To  Do  Is  a  Slgney  Simon . 
strategy.;  If  the  last^  colum  Is  used^for  a^^drug  Inquiry  ^ 
It  becomes  a  unique  opening  apjjroach  to  drug  discussion. 

Masculinity  and  Femininity  asks  students  to  identify 
the  five  most  Important  coraponeiits  of  both  males  and 
females.    Comparisons  and  rankings  can  then  follow.  This 
Is  an  excellent  Introductory  tool  to  sex  role  stereotyping. 
I  Can  flake  Things  Happen  lis  self'-explalnatory. 
Alligator  River  and  Pall  Out  Shelter  are  Sidney  Simon 
strategies*    Alligator  River  is  most  appropriate  In  a 
sexuality  unit.    The  Pall  Out  Shelter  is  most  appropriate  ^ 
In  a  personality  unit. 
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1  :  

SITUATION:    John  was  discussing  a  problem  with  one  of  his  classmates. 
'  He  said,   1.  am  a  heavy  smoker  but  wl^h  I  could  give  It  up 

'  *        because  I  feel  my  health  might  be  In  danger."  It  is  a  reaL 
habit  with  me  Had  I  wake  up  coughing  most  mornings  and  my 
chest  constantly  feels  congested.'* 

1  '  '  ^ 

L.    What  do  you  think  the  best  solution  to  this  problem  is? 


2.    F^fOnin  why  you  think  your  solution  Is  best. 


3.    Explain  step-by-step  the  way  you  solved  this  probli 


/ 
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The  purposes  of  problem  solving  questions  are  t6  provide  you  with  an 
opportunity  to  systematically  exaulne  health  problems.^  You  will  think 
•  '         these  problems  through  clearly,  and  then  propose  solutions  together 
vith  their  justifications.     °  *  , 

These  are  the  terms  which  you'^rlU  use: 

1.  Situation  -  a  brief  description  or  Identification  of  a  health' 

problem. 

-    \       ■  • 

2.  Assumption-*  several  statiments  suggested  by  the  situation  that 

can  be  considered  true  wlthput  verifying  or  examining. 

*       *  > 

3.  Solutions  •  alternatlye  solutions  or  decisions  that  can  be  con- 

sidered to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Justification  -  reasons  why  the  best;  solution  Is  chosen i 
SA:iPLE.,5B<>BLE:f:  '  ^ 

1.  ^  Situation     John  was  discussing  a  problem  with  one  of  his  class- 

'  mates.    He  said,  'I  am  a  heavy  sinoker^but  ^i§h  I 

could  gJLve  It  up  ))ecaui3e  I  feel  my  health  might  be 
In  danger.  It  is  a  Teal  habit  with  ine  and  I  ^^ake  up 
coughing  most  mornlt^s  ^nd  my  chest  constantly  feels 
congested.  * 

2.  Define  the  problem  (possible  answer  -    The  problem  Is  for  John,,  to  / 
^       i4xid  out  If  his  smoking  has  caused  ^  respiratory  health. problem: 5  ^ 

3.  ,  VJhat  assumptions  are  made?  (possible  answers.:  •  ,  , 

a.  John  assumes  there  Is  a  relationship  between  smoklrg  and  health. 

b.  John  assuiaes  he  Is  not  a  light  or  moderate  smoker. 

C^f  Jt>hn  "assumes  his  toughing  and  congested  chest  are  due-  to  hl^  ^ 
smoking.  , 

d.    John's  smoking  habit  is  causing  an  emotional  conflict.) 

4.  What  are  the  possible  solutions  to  this  problem?    (possible  answers  • 

,  a.  Get  a  medical  OKamlnatlon  to  rule  out  any  serious  health  problem. 

*♦  ^        b.  Give  up  smoking  ^completely. 

c.  Have  a  chest  X-ray. 

d.  Leatn  more  about  the  relatiohship  between  smoking  and  health. 

e.  John  can  ignore  his  fears  and  accept  the  consequences  of  smoking.) 

5»    Choose  the  best  solution  and  tell  whxAt^is  Justified,  (possible 
answer  *    a.    b^st  answer.    John  sbonild  get  a  medical  examination 
to  rule  out  the  posslb-^.lity  of  a  4etlous  health  problems  Since 
any  smoking  is  inj<irio\is  to  health,  John  should  either  eliminate 
-smoking  or  cut  down  oti  his  tbbacco  cons'isnption.    The  other  so- 
liStions  are  important,  but*  less  urgent  »than  gettl^  a  medlrAi  Vx-  * 
•   amination*)  •  ^ 
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DESCRIBE  TliE  SITUATIOW:    Catherine  'hitched*  a  ride  with  a  fellow 
student  in  order  to  get  hoiae  on  tine  after  school.    There  are 
two  fellows,  out  of  school,  and  three  teenage  ^irls  in  the  car 
whom  she  does  not  know.    The  driver  is  far  exce^edinc  the  speed 
li^t,  and  she  knows  he  had  a  few  alcoholic  drinks ^a  short  tice 
ago. 

DEFIi^E  THE  PROBLSI.  . 

  \ 


LIST  TilK  ASSWDPTIOIIS: 


LIST  ALTSKJATIVE  SOLUTIONS: 


'CHOOiE  Tdt  BESt  SOEUTIOH:  ^ 


JUSTIFY  YOUR  CaOICE 


EVALUATE  YOUR  QIOICE: 


r 
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1.  DESCRIBE  THE  SITUATIOIL    John  has  -just  returned  from  his  blind 
(arranged)  date  wlt^^h  Mary.    John  Is  speaking  to  his  friend  and  says, 

^      'Somehow  I  feel  she  dldn*t  understdnd  ae  and  some  of  the  things  I 
was  trying  to  say  about  myself •  ,  My  understanding- of  her  Is  not 
very  good  felther  because  she  never  did  ^ay  very  much  during  the 
course  of  |the  evening.    I  like  her  but  I  doubt  If  she  feels  the 
same.    Do  you  think  she-^ll  go  out  with  me  again?' 

2.  DEFIinJ  THE  PROBLEM 


3.    TJST  nw.  ASSUIIPTIONS:  ^ 


A.  LIST  Alternative  solutions:' 


'5.'  CH^>E  BEiT"so£u^N~-^;;;f    ^     ^'       '    ^  i 


6.    JUSTIFY  YOUR  CHOICE 


7.    EVALUATE  YOUR  CHOICE 


l^ane_  ^  

SITUATIOi'l:    Dob  is  convinced  that  he  deeply  loves  Susan.    Fe  feels 
sue  feels  the  sane  way  towards  him.    She  believes  love 

'  '    ^  *      'is  deE»nstrated  by  sexual'  relationships.    He  disagrees^. 
J  but  does  not  want  to  terninate  the  relationship,  How 

should  he  resolve  tills  conflict. 


1.    Describe  tne  situatida: 

i 


2.    Define  the  probleu 


1^  ' 

3.    List  the  asaunptlons; 


|4#  List  alternative  solutions 
5.    Choose  the  best  solutloo 

I 
I 


^*    Justify  your  choice 

r 

^*    ?y^i^,^.t§.  )^«^  choice 


'7s 


\ 


\ 
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SITUATlOi:..  Your ^/f^arfents  are  elderly  and  able.    They  have  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  40  years  and  it  needs  much  costly  repair  to 
be  made  safe  for  then.    You  do  not  have  the  financial  ability 
to  repair  the  house  for  then.    Also,  the  bathroom  and  bed-  «^ 
rooms  are  upstairs.    Your  father  is  very  deaf  and' your  mother 
has  a  heart  condition  which  makes  stair  climbing. difficult. 
You  feel  you  have  some  responsibility  toward  them  and  in  thi« 
sitxjation  is  a  critical  problem^that  must  be  resolved  quickly* 
How  are  you  going  to  solve  the  problem?  . 

1.    Describe  the  Siituation: 


2.    Define  the  problem: 


3."    List  the  assumptions 


alternative  solutions 


Choosa  the  best  solution 


6.    Justify  your  choice 


7.    Evaluate  yoxxr  choice 
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Ranking  of  Values  Concerning 
the  Sex  Scene 


Premarital  sex  is  acceptable  for  the  guya  but  not  for  the. girls. 

Vrmnicicd  pregnant  girls  should  cooplete  their  pregnancies  and 
have  their,  babies* 

Unmarried  pregnant  girls  should  have  abortions. 

Pregnant  high  school  girls  (umaarried)  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  their  own  high  school  t^iroughout  their  pregnancy. 

Paoilies  aho^SS,  be  planned.    They  shouldn't  just  happen. 

Prenarital' sex  is  acceptable  if  birth  control  nethods  are  used. 

Teachers  vbo  are  enbarrassed  by  students-  questions  concerning  sex 
and  sexuality  should  not  be  teaching  it. 

!-Jhen  pregnancy  occurs  before  narriage,  the^father  is  responsiblar f or 
Jiflrrylng  the  girl." 

Sex  education  should  be  taught  In  the  hODe. 


^^^^^^^    ■  " 


RANKING  OF  VALUES  OR  ATTITUDES 


•  ffo..^.    T>rrt<i  /iroowpnuying  statements,  place  th6  nufflber  of  a  statement  In  the 
box  that  best  expresses  hov  stronafcr  you  feel  about  that  statement. 
There  is  to  be  only  one  number  pe^box..    Put  a  (+)  if  you  feel 
•         positive,  (~)  if  you  feel  negative  about  the  statemenJ^'. 
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MASCULINITY  AND  FEMINIiNITY 
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/  /  Female 
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_MQNEy  CAN  MAKE  THINGS  HAPPEN 

•  ff 


Name 


Emphysema 

Quackery  ^ 

Papulation  Control 

Venereal  Disease 

Heart  Disease 

Leukemia, 

Kidney  Disetoe 

Piaimed  'Pgrethdbd 

Arthritis 

Health  Education 

Epilepsy 

Cancer 

^d  Cross 

Cerebral  Palsy 

Hunger  and  Poverty 

Pollution  Cbntrol 

Drugs  ^  J 

Cystic  Fibrosis 

Tobacco 

Alcohol  * 

Health  Service,  Clinics 
Mental  Health  and  Illness 


Vfe  have  discussed  either  In  depth  or  briefly,  all  of  the  areas  of  health 
concemJilsted  above.    Each  area  Is,. in  some  way,  involved  in  i;edearch, 
education  and « treatment .    Each  area  needs  an4  deserves  money  to  continue 
their  programs.    Let  us  say  you  have  $50,000.00  that  you  want  and  must 
give  to  one  of  these  areas. 


!•  I^lch  area  would  you  choose? 

2.  ^^y  do  you  think  that  particular  area  is  most  important? 

3.  Bow  would  you  wish  the  people  In  that  area  to  spend  your  money? 

4.  tJhat  are  you  hoping  the  moneys  will  dO/for  others? 


REMEMBER:    The  decision  you  are  to  make  is  a  big  one.    It  requires 
thought  and  consideration.    It  may  be  a  decision  you  will  fade  In^^e 
future . 


4^    fsn-     -iitf    ^    4'^  >^ 


ALLIGATOR  RIVER 


.Teacher  Directions:''  Alligator  River  gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
react  to  characters  in  simulated  situations.    At  first  the  s£ories 
appear  to  be  'make  believe';  as  students  begin  to  evaluate  their 
attitqdes  and  ideas  —  Alligator  River  approaches  realism.    Read  the  ^ 
stories^^p^^our  students.    A  discussion  can  follow:    students  can  do 
individual  rank  ^orders  br  group  rank  orders.    Are  both  the  X-rated  and 
G-v^ed  story  the  same???  -     '  *       ,  ^  ^  ^ 

}{-RAT£D  STORY  ,  -         '  ' 

Dnce  upon  a  time  there  w^s  a  woman  named  Abigail  who  was  ip  love  with  a  ©an' 
named  Gregory.    Gregory  lived,  on  the  shore  of  a- river.  ^  Abigail  lived 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.    The  river  which  separated  the  two 

/  loverp  was  teeming  with  man-eating  alligators.    Abigail  .wanted  to  cross 
the  river  to  be  with  Gregory.    Unfortunately,  the  bridge'  had  been  washed 

^  outs.    So  she  went  to  ask  Slnbad,  a  river  boat  captaia;  to  take  her  across. 
He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  if  she  wuld  consent  to  go.  tombed  with  him  \ 
preceding  the  voyage.*    She  promptly  refused  and  went  to  a  friend 'named  ' 
Ivan  to  explain ^her  plight.    Ivan  did  not  want  to  be  involved  at  all  in 
the  situation.    Abigail  felt  her  only  alternative  wa.s  to  accept  Sinbad's 
^terms.    Sinbad  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Abigail  and,  delivered  her  into  the 

^arms  of  Gregory.-     -  -  ...  ^  ^  ^    .  * 

G-RATED  STORY  -  \  , 

Once  there  was  a  girl  named  Abigail  who  was  in  love  with  a  boy  named 
Gregory.    Gregory  had  an  unfortunate  mishap  and  broke  his  glasses.'  \ 
Abigail  being  a  tl^ue  friend,  volunteered  to  taKfe^hW  to  b"e  repaired. "  But 
#he  repait  shoix^was  across  ^j:he^rive<J;  and  during  a  flash  flood  the  bridge 
was  washed  away.    Poor  Gregory  could  see  nothing  without  his  glasses,  so 
Abigal,l  was  desparate  to  get  across  th^f' river  to  the  repair  shop. 
Iftlle  Abigail  was  standing  ^forlornly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  clutching  * 
the  broken  glassesi  in  her  hands*  a  boy  named  STinbad  glided  by  in  a  rowbpat. 

She  asked  Sinbad  if  he  would  take  her  acrosjs.    He  agreed  to,  on  condition 
that  while  she  was  having  the  glasses  repaired,  she  would  go  to  a  near- 
by store  and  steal  a  transistor  radio  that  he  had  been  wanting.  Abigail 
4 -re fused  to  do  tMs  and  went  to  B^e  a  friend*  named  Ivan  who  had  a  boat. 

When  Abigail  told  Ivan  her 'problem,' he  sai4,he  was  too  busy  to  help  her  out 
and  didn't  want  to  be  involved.    Abigail,  ^eSlipg  she  had  no  other  choice, 
roturncd  to  Sinbad  and  told  him  Bhe  would  agree  to  his  plan. 

When  Abigail  returned  the  repaired  glasses  to  Gregory,  she  told  him  what^ 
she  had  had  to  do.    Gregory  was  appalled  at  what  ahe  had  done  and  told 
her  he  never  wanted  to  see  her  again. 

Abigail,  upset,  turned  to  Glug  with  her  tale    of  woe.    Slug  was  so  sorry 
for  Abigail  th^t  he  promised  her  he  wo^ild  get  even  with  Gregory.  They 
went  to  the  school  playground  where  Gregory  was  playing  ball  and  Abigail 
watched  happily  while  Slug  beat  Gregory  up  and  broke  his  glasses  again. 
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FALL  OUT  SHELTER 
Class  Directions 


•'Ypur  group  are  members  of  a  department  In  Washington,  D.C.  that  Is  In 
charge  of  ^perlmental  stations  In  the  far  out  posts  of  civilization. 
Suddenly^K  Third  World  VTat  breaks  out  and  boxnbs  begin  dopplng.  Places 
all  acrd^  the' glove  are  , being  destroyed.    People  are  heading  for  whatever 
fallrtnt  ohclters  are  available.    You  receive  a  desperate  call  from  ot\e 
of  your  experimental  stations,  asking  for  help. 

It  seems  there  are^tih  people  but  there  is  only  ^nough  space,  air,  food, 
and  water  in  their  fali'-out  shelter  for  six  people  for  a  period  of  three 
months  —  which  is  hoi^  long  they  estimate  they  can  safely  stay  down  there. 
They  realize  that  if  they  have  to  decide  among  themselves  which  six  should 
go  into  the  shelter,  they  are  likely  to  become  irrational  and  begin  fighting/ 
So  they  have  decided  ^  call  yout  department,  their,  superiors ,  and  leave 
the  decision  to  you.    TJiey  will  abide  by  your  decision. 

But  each  of  you  has  to  quickly  get  ready  to  head  down  to  your  own  fall-out 
.shelter.    So  all  you  have  time  for  is  to  get  superficial  descriptions  of 
the  ten-people . ¥ot>*have  hdlf  an  hour  to  make  your  decision.    Then  you  ^ 
will  hj^e  to  go  tq  your  own  shelter^    ^     ^  " 

as  a. ?group  you  now  have  half  an  hour  to  decide  which  tour  of  the  ten 
will  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  shelter.    Before  you  begin,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  two  important  considerations..    It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  six  people  you  choose  to  stay  in  the  shelter  might  be  the  only 
six  people  left  to  start  the  human  race  over  again.    This  goice  is,  there^ 
fpre,  very  important Do  not  allow  yourself  ta»  be  swayed  by  pressure  from 
the  others  in  your  g^pup.    Try  to  makejthe  best^  (^oJ.ce  possible.    On  I  the 
other  hand,  if  you  do, not  make  a  choice  in  a  half-hour »  then  you  are^,  in 
fact  choosing  to  let  the  ten  people  fight  it  out  among  themselves,  with  - 
^  the  possibility  that  more  than  four  might  perish.    You  have  exactly  one 
half  hour.**  . 

Ten  sample  people:  , ^  .  , 

J  * 
^   1.    Policeman  with  a  gun  (they  cannot  be  separated.) 

2.  Olympic  athlete  (all  sports)  ' 

3.  Sixteen,  year  old  girl  (a  high  school  drop  out;  pregnant  with 
questionable  l.Q. ) 

4.  An  architect  (homosexual)  \ 

5.  A  clergyman  (seventy-five  years  old) 

6.  A  thirty-nine  year  old  prostitute  (retired  for  our  year^) 
*    7.    A  twenty-six  year  old  make  law  student'  ^ 

8.  The  male  law  student's  wife  (she  is  twenty- five  ^d  has  spent 
the  last  nine  monthg/in  a  mental  hospital?  she  is  still 
heavily  sedated'  she  refuses  to  be  separated  from  her  husband) 

9.  A  thirty^8ix  year  old  female  physician  (unable  to  have  children) 

10.  A  forty-six  year  old  male  violinist  (served  seven  years  for 
pushing  narcotics;  has  been  out  of  jail  for  the  last  six  months. 
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Practical  Applications  pp.  80  -  176  are  designed  to 
set  the  decision  making  process  in  notion.    The  activities 
involve  students  in  subject  areas  of  personal  concern*  to  thfem 
and  in  areas  of  significant  social  health  concern; 

Si. 

All  activities  which  follow  are  teactier  directed  or 
guided.    None  are  Intended  as  indepetident  proJe6ts. 


^  J 

> 


i 


V 
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The  Body  System  worksheets  included  here,  pp.  81 
through  140,  are  not  intended  to  be  the  only  tool  whereby 
a  student  gains  access  to  such  Information  .    They  are 'in- 
tended  to  accompany  class  discussion,  expe^jjnents  and 
^resource  readings.  \ 

Each  worksheet  in^dudes  a  base  of  information  on 
structure  and  function.   *1Cach  worksheet  includes  specific 
information  in  the  area  of  complication,  problems,  and 
in  vocabulary  building.    Each  worksheet  further  includfij^^ 
the  health  specialists  and  health  care  workers  involved. 
In  some  cases  information  concerning  health  care  equipment,  , 
tools  and  machines  are  also  involved.    These  worksheets 
do  give  students  a  perameter  in  which  to  work.    They  have 
beeri  designed  with  essentially  the  same  format  to  assist 

<5 

in  continuity.  » 


Resources ;    Your  Health  and  Safety  ^ 

You  Can  Itork  in  thA  Health  Services 
The  Human.  Body  (Ml^lliken  Transparency) 
Personal  and  .Community  Healthi 


^  ^«  ,  . 

•81 
(1) 

CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

The  function  of  the  circulatory  system  is  ,to  carry  food  and  oxygen  to  every 
cell  in  the  body  and  remove  wastes  from'  these  cells.    This  system  is  made 
up  of  the  hearty  blood,  and  blood  vessels. 

The  three  main  parts  of  the  circulatory  system  aVe  the  hearty  blood  and 
approximately  100,000  miles  of  blood  vessels.    The  heart,  receivltig  ^blood 
from  veins,  pumps  blood  to  the  lungs  where  an  exchange  is  made  -  carbon 
dioxide  for  oxygen.    The  blood  returns  to  the  heart  and  is  pumped  to  the 
body  through  arteries.    Arteries  carry  blood  away  from  the  heart  and  omtu^ct 
with  tiny  blood  vessels  called  capillaries.    Capillaries  carry  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  y  skin,  muscles,  brain,  bones,  and  etc.  Capillaries 
imXce  to  form  large  vesspls  called  veins.    The  veins  carry  carbon  dioxide 
and  waste  materials  away  from  the  body  cells.    Blood  carrying  CO^  is  bluish- 
red  in  color  as  it  travels 'to  the  heartland  lungs.    After  the  CO2  is 
exchanged  for  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  the  color  of  the  blood  is  bright  red. 

Bipod  testing  -  one  of  the  physicians 's  most  Important  tools: 
One  of  the  most  important  tests  your  doctor" ma^ -use  "in  detecting  a  health 
problem  is  the  blood  test.    Many  doctors  send  their  'lab'  work  out  to  a 
specialized  laboratoiry^    In  these  laboratories  the  hemocytometer  method 
or  an  electronic  partible  counter  will  be^  used  to  count  your  white  and  red 
blood  cells.    Other  blood  tests  are  also  useful  to  your  physician  in 
that  they  can  detect  infections,  hemoglobin  levels,  antibodies  or  the' 
presence  of  particular  elements.    Blood  tests  for  example  help  the  physi- 
cian to  determine  whether  you  need  thyroid  or  whether  you  may  have 
mononucleosis. 

Complications^  Problems  and  Personnel: 

Defects,  disorders^nd  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  are  many. 
Anemia  is  one  of  the'^st  comiaon  defects  of  the  blood.    Disorders  of  the 
blood  yeSselK-lnclTiae  arteriosclerosis,  vaHcose^l^s  aSrf* hemorrhoids. 
Diseasesof  the  heart  come  under  three  min  types:    1.  those  associated 
with  infection  2.  those  associated  with  high  blood  plres sure  .and  3.  those 
associated  with  diseases  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

A  person  with  heart  disease  needs  moderation  in  physical  effort,  plenty 'of 
rest,  sensible  eating,  a  limited  amount  of  smoking,  if  any,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  infection  and  medical  supervision. 

An  electrocardiogram  is  a  personalized  reading  of  an  individuals  heart 
functioninfft    The  elect rocardi^^am  is  made  on  a  machine  called  an  electro 
cardiograph.    The  machine  is  frequently  operated  by  a  specialized  electro- 
cardiograph   technician.    Readings  from  the  machine  are  used  to  detect 
heart  disorders.    The  physician  specialist  in  the^ field  of  diagnosing  and 
treating  heart  disease  is  called  a  cardiologist.  ^    ^  ^ 

A  medical  technologist,  perhaps  assisted  by  a  lab  aidfe,  performs  many 
tests  such  as  sophisticated  blood  tests  to  aJW^the  physician. 
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Review:  ^  , 

The  heart  is  a  double  pump.    The  right  side  receives  blood  from  the  body 
and  puEips  it  to  the  lungs 'fbr  a  fresh  supply  of  ojcygen,    The^left  side 
reqAiv^B  the  blood  froEi  the  lungs  and  pumps  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

_The  circulatory  system  c6nsists  of  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  veins 
and  the  lymph^ system.    Arteries  carry  blood  away  from  the  heart  •    Veins  carry 
blgod  back  to  the  heart.  ^  Microscopic .capillaries^connect  the  arteries 
and  veins  and  allow  useful  substances  to  pass  through  the  (fapHlary  walls 
to ^supply  the  cells.    Whole  blood  never  leaks  out  into  the  tissues 
unless  a  blood  vessel  is  injured,  but  some  plasma  and  white  blood  cells 
escape  from  the  capillaries  to  fom  the  lymph  that  bathes  your  body-cells 
^nd  contains  fresh  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen, 

« 

Good  iJosture,  proper  exercise,^  correct  clothing,  sufficient  rest,  and 
avoidance  of  bc5ttled-up  eootions  will  help  to  protect  your  heart.  Your 
heart  and  your  100,000  miles  of  blood  vessels  have  great  reserve  power 
and  can  perform  duty  throughout  a  long  lifetime. 

To  help  ypu  understand  the  circulatoi:y  syster.^  defin^  tno  follo^^ag  words: 
]\ntibodies 

2,  Aorta  j 

/  ^ 

3,  Arteries 

4,  Auricle 

5,  Blood  Pressure 

i    &•  Electrocardiogram 


?•  Coinpatable  blood 

8.  Coronary 

9.  Hemoglobin  ^ 

10.  Pulmonary 

11.  Serum 

12.  Stethoscope 

13.  Stroke 

14.  transfusion 

15.  palve 

16.  Varicose  Vein 

17.  veins 

10.  Ventrltle 
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The  circulatory  s^s^em  is  made  up  of  the  blood,  the  heart  and  three  Gypes 
of  blood  Vessels ?  arteries ,  .veins  and  capillaries.    This  system  has  two 
taajor  functions:  (1)  ta^carry  food,  oxygen  and  other  essential  materials 
to  all  tissues  of  the  body;  and  (2) 'to  carry  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
rpll  waotcs  avmy  from  these  tissues. 


There  are  chiefly. four  maixi  blood  types  —  A,  AB,  E  and  0,     These  types  of 
blood  differ  in  chemical  i:omposition :  they^are  determined  by' heredity, 
In  transfusing  blood  from  one  person  to  another  it  is  essential  that  the 
blood' type  of  the*  donor  b^  matched,  or  'compatible*  with  thaf  of  the 
„recipifiUit-^-^actly  matched  blood  types  are  best.   -Sosetlmes^ however^  it- 
is  impossible  to  locate  exact  blood  types.    Using  the  chart  below  and  to 
the  right, answer  the  following  questions: 

Recipient  Donor 

Type  /VB  can  receive  blood  from    A  A  or  6 

Type  B  can  donate  blood -to    B  B  cr  0 

Type  A  can  receive  blood  from   AB  Ai>y  type 

Type  0  can  donate  blood  to*   *  •       -   0  0 


/ 


Use  the  blood  typing  experiment. 

What  type  of  blood  do  you  have?  / 
To  what  blood  groups  can  you  donatjB? 
From  what  blood  groups  can  you  donate? 

Dlood  is  composed  of  plasma,  red  corpuscles,  white  blood  corpuscles 
and  plateets.    Describe  each  and<explain  their  role. 

/ 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Lymph  is  aVjolorless,  watery  fluid  much  like  plasma.  What  role 
does  it  play  in  the  circulatory  system? 


Blood  tests  are  frequently  used  to  determine  a  variety  of  conditions 
Some  of  them  are:  (1)  the  number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  -  to 
determine  the  general  state  of  health  (2)  the  number  of  white  cor-  ' 

puscles  to  determine  the  severity  of  infection  (3)  the  amount  of 

sugar  -  to  detect  disorders  such  as  diabetes. 

^>lood,  like  all  of  the  parts  of  the  body  is  attacked  by  disease,  Anemia 
is  a  deficiency  of  red  hlooU  corpuscles  or  a  lack  of  hemoglobin  in  them. 

V/ljat  is  hemoglobin?  *       —  - 

What  are  the  following  types  of  anemia? 

Iron  deficiency  (nutritional) 

Pernicious 

s 

Ts/hnt  Arp  some  ^symptoms  of  an  anetnic  person:  — , 


(4) 

2. 

3:  ^ 

4. 

IVbat  is  Leukemia 

l^hat  is  hereditary  hetnopb-fixa? 

TJic  rtcart        Ltie  nrvst  powerful  muscle  in  the  body.     It  is  cone  shaped  and 
is  7/>«aced  near  che  middle  of  the^  chest  cavity  vith  its  broad  end  (base) 
,  up  and  its  pointed  end  (apex)  down.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  clenched 
/  fist.^ 

Sone  circumstance  or  conditions  can  Affect  the  functioning  of  the  heart. 
Others  are  very  minor  L\  effect. 

^'hac  is  rheunatic  fever? 

■foat  is  a  con'^enital  heat  defect? 

Do  you  hHve  or  have  you  hdd  any  of  the  above?    lias  it  made  changes  in 
your  life  necessary? 

Arteries  are  thick-walled  and  elastic  because  they  carry  blood  away  frpia 
the  heart.  ^ 

What  type  of  blood  is  carried  in  arteries? 

Do  arteries  lie  belou  veins  in  body  tissue  or  above?  I  !Tiy? 

Veins  are  thin-walled  vessels  because  they  carry  blood  t£  the  heart. 
What  type  of  blood  is  carried  in  veins? 

Do  veins  lie  below  arteries  in  body  tissue  or  above?  Why? 

Capillaries  are  snail  nicroscopic  vessel© 
^Jhat  ^type.of  blood  is  carried  in  capillaries? 
^'hy  are  capillaries  so  small? 

Cardiovascular  diseases  are  ones  which  attack  the  heart  and  or  the  ve^eels 
Cardiovascular  diseases  are  the  learHor  rauoa  of  <l<:^th  nxid  ch©  nfljor 
cause  of  disability  in  the  i;ni^e<;J  St;ites,  ^ 
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Atherosclerosis : 
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lUioixs  haTfdening  of  the  arteries.     In  this  condition 
arteries  becoiDe  less'  el'aacic  and.  rigid.    This  slows  down 
and  isipedes  i*calaci6n* 

>*eans  oroali  deposits  of  cholosterol  have  developed  on 
Che  artery  walla.    These  deposits  can  either  block 
the  artery  or  injure  the  blood  cells  as  they  pass 
through.    l?hen  these  blood  cells  are  ii^ured  they 
forro  a  J)lood  clot  known  as  a  'thrombus**     If  the 
thrombus  freaks  away  it  can  circulate  in  the  blood 
stream  and  block  an  artery.  "         "*         _  -  - 


.rr^.^j  |r;.p.r-^^^Kl..,;  ^hat  arteries  remain  in  a  state  of  constriction 

and  therefore  cause  high  blood  pressure.  Obesity 
and  ec»tlonal  upsets  Increase  the  chance  of  havin^ 
hypertension.  .  ^ 


'Si 


.V.:/' cerebral  vascular 
uCHjL  disease 


1965 


Hales 


1970 


disease 

r.i3u:^tic  heart  disease  777Z 
f///7/}  other  cardiovascular  diseaS^^"^ 
Using  the  chart  above  ansr/er  the  following  questions: 


Cerebrovascular  Accidents-  are  also  known  as  apoplexy  or  stroke.     They  are 
r-^^.-r—  caused  by  something  interfering  with  circula- 

■    ^       i  to  the  brain.    This  could  occur  in  three 

Z\  "^y^-         clottLnp  (2)hen3orrhage  (3)coinpression. 

77   percent  Distribution         '   ^  ' ^ ■ 
,;<-.^-/r  \z  arterio.clerotic' 
V    A  w  >  heart  disease  4 

\  \\\\\!  Hypertensive  hemo 


Females 


Ifho  has  the  jnreatest  chance  of  having  heart  disease  related  to 
arteriosclerosis? 


In  what  two  areas  do  females  outrate  males? 
In  what  one  area  do  males  outrate  females? 


Cardiovascular  diseases  can  be  prevented. 
What  are  three  warning  signs?. 
1  •  \ 

,.2. 
3. 


r 


dileasesr  ^  °°"  '°  P"^^""'  developinp  cardiovascular 

1. 

2.  - 
3 
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1.  Label  the  following  parts  of  the 
(a)  heart    (b)  arteries    (c)  diaphragm    (d)  aorta    (e)veins  (f )capillaries 

2.  To  prevent  the  backflow  of  blood, veins  have  small 
which  arteries  do  not  have. 


3.   

the  body. 


are  small  t^bes  that  carry  blood  to  ev^ry'part  of 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(C 
(h 

(i 
(j 
(k 

(1 


On  Diagram  II: 
Label  the  following: 

Aorta 

Pultaonaxy  artery 
Right  auricle 
Left  Auricle 
Right  Ventricle 
Left  Ventricle 
Vena  Cava 
Pulnonary  Vein 
to  body,  arteries 
to  lungs 
from  lungs 
Body  Vein  Pron  Body 

On  Diagram  III: 


By  looking  at  Diagram  III  identify  the  following: 

(a)  Help  fight  infection 

(b)  Vest  numerous  of -cells       ^    >  ,  ^ 

(c)  Release  co  in  lungs 

(d)  Gives  blocRl  its  red  colo;' 

(e)  Eelps  form  a  network  of  fibers  near  wounds'^ 

(f)  Liquid  part  of  blood 

(g)  Formed  in  lymph  tissue 

(h)  Smallest  of  .blood  particles. 


r  % 
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ARTEl^Y  — 
Awoy  from  heart 


VALVE 
SHUT 


VEINS  ~  To  heart 

CAPILLARIES  - 

Tiny  network  of  blood  vessels 
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SIDE  VIEW 


RED  BLOOD  CELLS- 

5,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter  . 
Carry  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
Manufactured  in  bone  marrow 


'  WHITE  BLOOD  CELLS 

♦ 

6,000  per  cubic  millimeter 
Destroy  bacteria 
Manufactured  in  lymph  nodes 


BLOOD  PLATELETS 
300,000  per  cubic  millimeter 
Help  blood  clotting 
?  Formed  froni  bone  cells  in  bone  marrow 

•  Fife.  A  .  PARTICLES  FOUND  IN  BLOOD  / 
(A  cubrc  minimefer  is  approximate ly^he^ size  of  two|P!(ilKead|,K 


FIG.  B  PERCENT 
COMPOSITION-  . 
OF  BLOOD  ^ 

 X_ 


ER1C.„: 


55%  (Water,  proreins, 
PLASMA      other  Tubsfdricesj 
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DIGESTIVE  SYSmi 


Digestion  begli^  In  the  mouth.    Food  is  bitten  into  staall  pieces  and 
chewed  by  the  teeth.r  The  salivary  glands  add  secretions  to  no Is ten  the 
food.    The  tonjue  la^yes  the  food  around  and  to  the  back  of  the  nouth. 
After  swallowln?»/  a  laoscular  tube,  the  esophogus,  noves  the  food  to  the 
s'tomach.  "^The*  stopach?  churns  the  food  and  mixes  It  with  gastric  Julceys  which 
cause  food  cbculcals  to  change  .    The  small  intestine 'receives  the  -       '  *  - 
partially  digested  food.    Here  more  Slg^estive  juices  Jtre  added  by _the  ^ 
liver  and  pancreas.    Digestion  Is  completed  fn  the  snail  Intestine.  The 
vim  of  the  Intestine  walls  absorb  th^  food  material,  and  blood  vessels  \. 
carry  it  to  all  parts  of  the, body.   'Wastes  are  removed  by  the  large 
intestine.    The  rectum  controls  the  release  of  solid  wastes  from  the  body. 
VJ^Q^ocf•  are  removed  by  the^arge  intestine.  <  The  rectum  controls  the* 
rel^aoe  cvf  solid  wastes  from  the  bpdy.  -        ^  ' 

COI^LICATIONS  /  ?R05L£MS  AND  FEKb-UI^fEL '  *    '  ^ 

The  avoidance  of  disorders  and  disease  emphasizes  the  need  for  (1)  a 
well  balanced  diet/  (2)  proper  eating  habits,  (3)  proper  diet  a^  for  ones 
own  needs,  (4)  control  of  ones  emotions.  (5^  *the  use  of  good  health 
procedures,  (6)  getting  medical  advice  wlv?*  needed. 

-  1.    Eat  a  good  normal  diet.     ^     '  -         .>  , 

3e  sure"^  that  you  eat  enough  b.ulky  foods,?  or  roughage.  Roughage, 
as  you  kr\ow,  If^food  that  ,has  fibers  in  •it  that  you  cannot  digest. 
(Too  much  roughage,  however,  sometimes  la^kes  constipation  WQ<i?se  ^ 
Instead  of  better).  *  '  ^  * 

'  ^  --^^    .  -  .    ,     -  ;  ^  •  '  ^ 

3.  *^Have  regtilar^ habits..^  Thls;la  irijportant.    The  l)owels*.can  be' 
'".trained.  ^Ohe  should  iiave  a^set  tl^  and  enough  time  f<^  the  colon  ^  r  ^ 
,  to'fact  naturally.         .       ^  .  *^  f  ' 

4.  ExeVelse  tHe- muscles  pf  tlie  abdomm.  .This  helps  stimulate^ nonn|j|^ 
-  perlstal0;Lat  in  the  colon.  /         .  '  v«  *  ^ — ^ 

5.  Tak^  plenty  bf  dflnking>7a"tef  and  other  liquids.    This  will 
Insure  chat  you  mix^enougli  w^ei;  with  the  solid  parts;  ijf  your  foo'd; 

^   The  dlces^tlve ♦tract  suffers  Srbqy?pth. disorders  and  diseases. J -disorders 

are  disturbances  of  functioned  the -Btruc'tures  remain  e'^sentlally  no'rmai\ 
.Digestive  dlAorders  In^ude  ^stTipfl^iotiu  diarrhea,  Ijalitosis,  ind  '  4, 

indigestion.     Diseases  and  totJI^Vnmations"  suck  as  ulcere/ dKLlt is. 
.   gastritis,  enteritis,^  hepat|[t us  and  appepdfcitis,  iQvolve  a^dfefl^te*  change 
in  the  qrgans'or  tissues.    Ifedical  adVlce^y  be  heeded  in  tjith'^^'cnnditians - 
if  symptoms  are  oersistent^or  serioiis^^ 
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Sirice  the  dlpestlve  system  is  one  of  the  largest  body  systems  the  disorders 
which  are  specific  to  It  are  most  serious  to  the  health.    Indi'^estion  is 
ptobably  the  nost  connon.    Generally  it  is  caused  by  eat^-ng  too'much, 
•eating  too -rapidly,  poor  chewinp,,  diseased  teeth  or  gums  or  emotional 
_4ipsets.     Indif^estion  syntoms  are  nausea,  heatbum  andf jtatulence  (excessove 
.  gas).  '  ■ 

fiR  ulcer-is-  an  open-  sore  in  the"  lining  of  the  digestive  tract  -r  it  can  be 
located  in  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus,,  the  stomach,  duodenum  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  deudenua  and  jejunum. 

The  appendix  is  normally  about  two  to  six  inches  long.    Sometimes  it  becomes 
inflamned  and  full  of  pus  --  appendicitis.    Symptoms  are  lasting  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  nausea  and  fever.    If  an  appendicitis  is  suspected,  never  use  a^ 
laxative  or  heat.     Both  may  cause  peritonitis.    Contact  a  physician. 

Laxatives  nay  sometimes  be  needed  and  useful.    However,  making  a  habit ^f 
laxative  us«  actually  rushes  food  through  the  stomach  and  intestine  ;|ahd 
conseqiipncly  prevents  proper  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food  value, 
^^v^oufilve  use  of  laxatives  can  In  fact  cause  the  colon  to  lose  its 
<»lasticity  and, muscular  strength.    If  constipation  is  persistent  you 
should  constat  your  physician. 

A  gastroenterologist  is  a  specialist  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  •. 

\ 

A  proctologist  is  a  specialist  who  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
ot  the  colon,  rectum  and  anus.    The  proctoscope  is  an- instrument  which  a 
-  proctologist  may  use  to  examine  the  interior ^f  the  rectum. 

A  dietician 'is  a  specialist  who  directs  thp  preparation  of  well-balanced 
and  prescribed  menus  for  individuals.    An  example  mighty.be  salt  free  diets 
or  high  protein  diets.    Dieticians  are  ftrequently^^gSyed  in  areas  where 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  to  be  serVed  —  hospt^s,  nursing  homes, 
the  military.    Any  school  which  has  a  cafeteria  has  many  food  workers,  and 
one  of  these  may  be  a  dietitian  or  nutritionist. 


/If 
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Review:  ^  '  ,  * 

Although  limited  digeatlon  occurs  in  your  m^uth  and  stomach, 
most  , digestion  and  absorption  occur  in  the  small  intestine.  Enzymes 
from  your  mouth  and  stomach  have  already  acted  upon  your  food. 
Intestinal  juice;  bile,  s^nd  pancreatic  juice  work  on  the  food  in  the 
small  intestine.    When  digestion  is  completed  here,  the  digested 
foods  are  absorbed  through  the  lining  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  appendix  is  of  no  known  value,  but  it  ofteh  causes  serious 
trouble.    If  you  have  symptoms  that  lead  you  to  suspect  appendi- 
citis, contact  your  doctor. 

Digestion  will  go  on  best  when  you  are  calm,  happy  and  not  too 
tired.    You  should  try  to  establish  pleasant,  relaxed  conditions  for 
yourself  and  others  at  mealtime.    Worry,  anger  and  fearlilnder 
digestion. 

Cooking  makes  some  foods  more  digestible.    It  is  not  necessary 
with  others,  although  it  is  wise  to  cook  food  Ifchat  may  contain  germs. 
Be  sure  to  wash  thoroughly  any  foods  that  you  eat  raw. 
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To  help  you  understand  the  digestive  system  define  the  following  wprds'; 
Appendix    ,  ' 
Chyme 
-  Colitis 

Colon  ^  .  ^       .  ^  ^ 

Constipation  -  •  ^  ^ 

Diabetes  J 
Diarrhea 
Dietician 
Digestive  Juices 
Dtiodenum 
Enteritis 


sopnagus 
Bplgloltls 
Feces 

Gastric  Juices 
Gastritis 

Castroenterologlst 

Gidlet 

Halitosis 

Hepatitis 

Hypoglycenls 

Laxltlves 

Matabollsn 

Pancreas 

^Peristalsis 

Peritonitis 


Proctologist 
Proctoscope 
Rectuor 
Saliva  ^ 

Salivary^  Glands-^ 

Ulcer 

VUll  ' 
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DIGESlfVE  SYSTEM 

'Man  needs  food  to  live — to  acqiiite  the,  enerf5y  necessary  for  life.    In  , 
tha  human, food  is  digested  in  the  alimentary  canal  which  consists  of 
the  moutb, throaty  esophagus,  stbmach','  snail  intestine  and  large  intestine. 

!Jhat  are  the  three  parts  of  the  alinentary  canal  in  which  the  actual  ' 
digestion  of  food  occurs? 


3, 


Food  is  broken  down  in  two  ^sys~by  mechanical  action  and  by  chenical 
action.     Explain  both  actions. 

1.  mechanical  action: 

2.  chenical  action: 


IThat  muscje  action  nakea  it  possible  for  humans  to  be  able 'to  eat  and* 

3igesr  fo'^d^in.  ariHipslde^doTO  position?^   

Hane  and  explain  the  action.  '        '  \ 

The  stomach  is  a  muscxilar  pouch  that  can  hold  up  to  two  quarts.  There  ar^ 
three  gastric  juices  in  .the  stomach  —  name  them. 


/ 
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wl\at  la  an  itLcer? 

Wliich  of  thf  f»aotrlr;  juices  causes  ulcers?  ' 

fxplain  the  total  cause  of  ulcers  (the  chemical  action  c^'the  gastric 
juice  and  any  other  things  that  lead  to  the  cause  of  ulcers? 

r 

ExplaiB  what  happcni?  to  shells  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  on  them? 


After  the  food  has  been  processed  in. the  stomach  it  moves  into  the  small 
intestine  which  is  a  hollow  tube  about  20  feet  lon^.    Because  it  is  so 
long  it  needs  muscular  support  from  the  abdominal  wall  to  prevent  ''a  bulge' 
l^fhat  are  three  things  that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  these  abdominal 
muscles  to  help  keep,  a  flat,  trim  abdomen?  ^ 

1-  /•  . 


3- 

In  order  for  food  to  support  the  body^s  needs  it  must  first  be  digested 
and  then  absorbed  by  the  blood  stream  which  then  carries  the  nutrients, 
to  all  the  cells  of  the  body. 

* 

Through  what  wall  3oe3  the  absorption  of  digested  food  by  the  blood  stream 
take  place " 


Can  you  explain  how  the  shortening:  of  this  wall  mi^ht-aid  a  person  who  is* 
extremely  overweight?  '  • 


3  :         •  •  ~ 

The  lar2e  Intestine  is  the  final  section  of  the  ali::ientary  canal—what  are 
the  tvo  functions  it  perf&rms? 


2. 
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LIVER 


PANCREAS 


/^PENDIX 


TONGUE 
SALIVARY  GLAND 

ESOPHAGUS 


STOMACH 


Enlarged  sectjon  of 
Smpll  Intestine 

SMALi  INTESTINE 
(about  18  feet  long) 

LARGE  INTESTINE 
t       (about  4  feet  long) 

RECTUM 


ERIC 


BEST  COP^  WW**^^ 
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r.iIiX)CRIWE  SYSTETi  -  GLA^IDS 


Glaiids  are  organs  whose  cells  ;  ive  off  juices  with  cJ^enicals  that 
have  special  ases  in  tae  body.    There  are  two  kinds  of  nl^^ds- 
duct  cl^ii^s  3ive  off  juices  through  tubes,  aaJ  endocrine  ^jlands 
,^ive  off  juices  without  tubes       flo^;  directly  into  the  blood 
strean 

Duct  glands  have  openings  through  which  pour  out  the  juices  they 
.oUKe  and  t^ve  off.    Taese  juices  travel  throucli  the  ducus  or  tubes 
to  the  part  of  the^  body  they  affect.     Salivary  glands  in  the  couth, 
sweat  2:lanJs  in  the  si;in,  the  pancreas  and  liver  are  examples  of 
duct  7lancj.    Lndocrine  ^.lands  (v/ithout  ducts)  produce  cheraicals"^^ 
called  laonaones.    Since  endocrine  glands  have  no  opefiin;;s  or  tubes 
to  release  t.ie  horraones^  tae  blood  absorbs  the  homones  directly 
tiirou,>i  cell  v/alls.    The  blood  streau  carries  the  hornones  to  the 
parts  of  che  body  that  they  affect.    The  tiny  pituitary  ';;land, 
'  uiaster  c^and  of  the  body,    is  found  in  the  brain.    It  regulates 
the  rrowth  of  the  skeleton  and  body..  The  thyroid  sland,  located 
below  the  voice  box  in  the  w£ndpipe,  controls  the  speed  or  rate 
at  which  the  body  bums  or  uses  food  (uetabolisn) .    The  Islands  of 
Lanf^erhans,  found  in  the  ^^ancreao,  re<^ulate  the  use  and  storage  of 
3u<>ar  in  tne  blood.    The  adrenal  glands,  located  atop  the  kidneys, 
help  control  di^^estion,  re[:ulate  tne  balance  of  salt  and  water,  and 
assist  the  body  to  nee*t  ecer^ency  situations.    There  are  many  other 
elands  within  t:^  hody^  but  sonc  have  functions  that  are^  still 
uul;nov>n  "today.-    -     ^     .        -i    .       •  _  ^ 


tiOR>K)NES  FOR  THOSE  \m  MED  T.IE;:       '  ; 
It  is  a  c^od  thin^  for  us  thax  **aaay  anfaals  have  glands  nuch  like 
cnose  of  aan.    Since  theset  ^laiide  produce* hormones  like  ours,  we 
use  some  aninals  as  a- source  of  homones  for  medical  treatment. 
-As  an  exauple,  ^round^-up  thyroid  ^larid  fron  sheep  is  a  source  of 
thyroxin  for  people  whose  thyroid  ^land  is^not  active  anou[^,h.  ^Je 
also  use  horrones  of  anitaals  to  find  out  the  effect  of  tob  nuch  or 
too  little  of  the  saine  nomones  in  our  bodies.    liany  Experiments  {lave 
been  perfortiea  vdth  sheep  and  doj^s.    Curiosity  conceminc  the 
reason  why  do;,  s  died  after  their  thyroid  slands  were  reiuoved  —  even 
though  they  were  f>iven  inje'ctions  of  thyroxin  — » led  tq  the  discovery 
of  Che  four  vital  parathyroid  [planus  which  lay  hidden  in  the  thyroid. 

3ood'  supply  of  homones  obtained  fron  the  endocrine  glancfs  of 
other  aninials  is  a  ^reat  help  to  persons  who  lack  certain  of  then.*;  * 
However,  extrene  care  nuat  be  exercised  in  hormone  treatment.' 
Jothins  about  you  is  balanced  with^  finer  precision  tharf  the  work  <* 
of  your  endocriaa<;lands ,  a.id  noth^tno  can  ruin  your  life  loore 
quipkly  than  mistaicen  jugglinj^  of  the  balance  of  the  homones  ^!iat  ^ 
help  contro^  you;*  pliysical'and  nental  growth^  your  sexual  charac'-^^^  *^ 
tprlstics,  and  your  very  life!    ilever  —  under  any  circuostances  — 
iiy  tf>  fieat  yourself  J  ,  ai  r.-tiy/?  oniQiilt  <Ioctor. 
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cq:plicatio.;s,  rrj£Lj:;is  ivid  persoiiiiel 

heredity  play$  a  part  in  certain  s^aadular  disorders.    This  ±3  nost 
clear  in  the  case  of  diabetes,  uhere  a  tendency  toward  the  disease 
is  inherited.    Di/arfs  have  al3o  occured  in  several  ^,enerations  of 
the  sane  fai.dly . 

'fhe  lack  of  proper  food  cau  make  tlfe  c'l^nds  function  improperly. 
The  tnyroid  cannot  develop  -properly  v/ititout  enough  iodine.  Vitamin 
C  seems  to       needed,  to  ual:e  cortisone  aad' other  homones  of  the 
corte:^  of  tae  adrenals. 


Constant  strain  and  stress,  whether  from  disease,  worry,  exliaustion, 
or  exposure,  may  injure  the  endocrine  r^lands.    A  ^land  may  fail  to 
function  well  if  overstinulated  by  any  of  these  means  over  a  period 
of  tijie.    Ttie  ^Innds  are  stiuulated  normally,   (1)  by  nervous 
impulses,  as  when  ancer  or  pain  stimulates  the  adrenals  or  excite-' 
Ljent  affects  the  thyroid;  (2)  by  chemicals  in  the  blood,  as  when 
a  pituitary  homone  stimulates  the  adrenal  cortex  to  make  corisone. 

Since  the  endocrine  system  exerts  such  a  profound  influence  on  all 
body  functions  specialists  are  often  required  for  consultation, 
^         dia.^nosis  and  treatnent.    An  eadocrtnologist^specializes  in  the 
^  treatment  of  diseases  arising  from  disturbances  of  the  secr-etions 

az  the  endocrine  or  ductless  glands,  -     ^      ^  ^  .  ^  J . 

Your  endocrine,  or  ductless  glands  secrete  horrK)nes  directly  into  ' 
your  blood  stream*    A  delicate  balance' in  jland  output  is  necessary 
for  physical,  laental ,  and  enotional  health sinqe  your  hormones 
affect  your  growth,  mental  efficiency,  sexual. maturity ,  muscle 
control;  nerve  stability,  and  the  rate  at  which  you  oxidize  the 
sugar  in  your  blood. 

Tour  endocrine  ^-lands  are  affected  by  your  thoughts,  by  chemicals 
in  your  blood  (either  natural 'body  chemicals  or  injected  drugs,) 
by  sensations  from  the  skin  and  other  sense  orj^ans,  and  by  disease 
and  injury.     Continued  overstimulation  by  stress  or  any  otiher  means 
may  lead  to  poor  functionLa<3  of  the  glands.    The  hormone  balance 
Liay  be  upset  by  taking  c»land  medicine  or  treatments.     IJever  take 
such  treatments  except  as  advised  by  your  docto,;:. 


V 

\ 


TO  HELP  YOU  UNDERSTAND  TH.E  EOT3pCRIIIE_SYSTEll  DEFINE  THE  FOLLOWING  TOHDS: 
Adrenalin 
Adrenals 

Basal  Matabollsm 

Cortisone  ^ 
«  I 

Cretin 
Diabetes 
Docc  m^nd 
Estrone 
Goiters 
Hypoglycenla 
\  Insulin 
^  IsXands  of  Langerhans 
Parathyroids 
Pineal 
Pituitary 
V  Testosterone 
Tetany 

Thymus  ^ 
Thyroid 
Thyroxin 


Tell  which  ij.and  is  used: 

a)  a  taldget.or  giant  

b)  suffers  from  body  overheating 

c)  constvmtly  eatinj3  food  but  remaining  thin  

d)  Giakes  food  soft  for  swollcwinf; 

^  e)    suffers  from  diabetes  (too  much  ^lood  sugar) 
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f).   need  of  sudden  burst  of  pa\<reT  to  win  the  race 
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TELL  mien  GLAlfJD  IS  USt'D  ^ 
a)    a  miiiget  or  jjlsp-t   '  . 


b)    suffers  fron  body  overheating 


c)  constantly  mating  food  bur  reniaining  thin 

*  ^  " 

d)  '  makes  food  soft  for  swollowins 


e)    suffers  from  diabetes  (too  nuch- blood  suf^ar) 


f)    need. of  sudden  butst  of  power  to  win  the  race. 

-     ■     /  ■  •   

The  Islands  of  Lar^gerhan  is  found  within  ti^e-  glai:i. 

Your  endocrine  glands  aad  what  they  uo.    Fill  iii  the  correct  answer: 


Gl-and  Processes  "it  Effects  of  re-ular    Effects  of  regular 

*  regulates  excess  of  homones    shortage  of  honaones 


thyroid 

parathyroids 

adrenals 

pancreas  • 

pituitary 

sexo^land 

rhyuus 


*  • — tr- 

0  . 


VSiat  is  the  largest  ci^nd  in.  your  body? 
VJhat  is  jaundice? 

What  are  the  four  important  kinds  of  liver  enemies? 

Itow-can  the  doj:tor  cjie'ek  to  find  out  how  active  your  thyroid  sland  is? 
How  can  tetany  be  relieved? 
What  are  the  glands  of  cdmbat? 


Jter  \\ 


>/Iiat  fjland  is  called  the  naster  j^land  and  why?^ 

IJhat  c^ahd  Is  small  whan-j^tt-are  born-but  shrinks  aad  becones  much 
smaller  when  you  are  an  adult?         .     .  v 

;  .         t       .  ^ 


\ 


GLANDS 
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^DUCT  GLANDS 


Lachrymah-^Iands 
(tears) 

.  I  •  , 

Saliva  Glands  - 


Sweat  Glands 
'  (in  skin) 


liver 
FIG.  A    I  , 


■  Pancreas 


Duct. 
Glands 


Product 


S 


Pituitary 


Thyroid 


Adrenal 

\ 

Islands  of 
Langerhans 


Kidneys 


h-  GLANDS 
-  OF  THE 
ENDOCRINi 
SYSTEM 


Function 


Lachrymal 
Salivary 
Liv^r 
Pancreas 

Sweat 
Fid  B 


tears 

saliva 

bile 

digestive 
juice  I 


clean  eyes 
moisten  food  > 
oidcKgestton 

aid  digestion 


perspiration  cool  body 


Endocrine  ^ 
Glands  •  Product .  Function 

Pituitary  various      body  size 

■  hormones 
Thyroid    thyroxin    rate  of  using  food 

Adrenal  adrenolin   extra  strength  for 

J     ^  stress  and  emergency 

Lange^rhans  regulates  body  sugar 


.  ^  i02  - 

EXCRETORY  SYSTEM  (1) 

The  fuction  of  the  excretory  system  Is  to  remove  wastes  fron  the  body. 
Tlie  kidneys  are  the  nain  part  of  the  excretory  systen.    Other  organs 
in  the  body  ^Iso  reoove  wastes  —  the  lun^s,  skin  ani  liver.  The 
rectum  of  the  larj;e  Intestine  renoves  food  v/astes  that  cannot  be  digested. 

The  main  organs  of  the  excretory  system  are  the  kidneys.    The  kidneys 
(two  rsddish-purple  organs  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back) 
consists  of  nillions  of  tiny  tubes  and  cells.    These  bubes  and  *«ells 
withdraw  liquid  wastes  fron  the  blood.    This  waste  is  passed  on  to  and 
stored  in  the  bladder  until  it  is  released  fron  ^e  body.    Getting  rid 
of  body  wastes  helps  rfe?;ulate  body  functions.    As  we  breathe,  the  lungs 
reiaove  carbon  dio:cide^  and  water  fr^  the  blood.    The  liver  filters  out 
solid  particles  of  waste  floatinf»  in  the  blood.    The  hkin,  through 
sweat  glands,  '»,ive3  off  perspiration,  which*  contains  v/ater  and  some 
dissolved  nineral  salts.    The  lar?e  intestine,  a  part  of  the  dipestive 
system  absorbs  water  fror.  undi<?estible  food  wastes.    This  v;ater  is  re- 
^T^ved  by  the  excretory  system  and  sftlid  wastes  are  moved  along  for 
release  by  the  rectum.    Proper  foods,  exercise, ^^tid  good  posture  help 
the  excretory  system  function  properly. 

CARE  AI^D  HAIirTENANCE: 

To  keep  the  kidneys "Tieal thy ,  avoid  Infections,  chilling,  and  undue  ex- 
haustion.   Gems  from  other  parts  of  the  body  may  settle  in  the  kidneys, 
just  as  they  may  settle  in  the  lunjrs. 

Drink  plenty  of  water.    The  kidneys  do  not  seem  tb  be  injured  by  the 
quantity^of  WAtejL  that  they  have  to  eliminate,  but  they  may  be  hurt  by  a 
larr»e  amount  of  wastes  in  only  a'' little  water.    A  healthyv  adult,  should 
drihk  fron  six  to  ten  ,'^assfxils  a  day,  or  somewhat  less  when  other  liquids 
are  taken,  too.    You  need  more  water  when/ you  perspire,  or  when  you  have 
a  fever,  a  cold,  ox  other  disease  in  which  the  kidneys  have  to  get  rid 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  wastes  and  poisons. 


Don*t  try  to  doctor  yourse^  by  taking  advertised  kidney  remedies.  These 
may  have  no, effect,  and  only  a  doctor  coxild  tell  whether  a  certain  drug 
would  be  likely  to  help  in  your  case. 

URINALYSIS — one  of  the  physician's  most  important  tools: 

Among  the  most  important  tests  given  to  eyeifyone  who  takes  a  physical  • 
^examination  is  the  urinalysis,  or  anlysis  of  urine.    This  anlysis  will 
usually  show  if  there  is  any  kidney  disease,  even  in.the  early  stages. 
It  also  helps  to  bring  to  lirht  abnormal  conditions  1^  othey  parts  of 
the  body.    This  is  because  the  liver,  digestive  organs,  and  spleen  may 
cause  changes  ia  the  blood  and  consequently  in  the  urine.    As  a  result, 
urinalysis  often  shows  how  thes5* other  orf^ans  are  wrking^ 

Like  all  medical  tests,  the  urinalysis  needs  to  be  studied  by  a  physician 
who  knows  his  patient.    Sugar  in  jthe  urine  oft^  Indicates  diabetes.  * 
Sometimes,  however,  sugar  may  appear  because  or  excitement  or  of  having 
recently  eaten  a  larf>e  amount  of  svreets.    Protein  in  the  urine  may 
mean  infection  or  kidney  disease,  but  sometimes  it  is  found  as  a  result 

/// 
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Urinalysis  (continued) 

of  perfectly  nomal  conditions.    Cloudiness  rvly  be  the  result  of/ infection 
or  it  nay  merely  show  the  presence  of  normal  salts  in*  the  urlnei  Color 
may  very"  a  gaod  deal  without  Indicating  that  anythlng'is  wironff.  In 
any  case,  a  urinalysis  is  an  important  part  of  a  general  physical 
examination,  which  adolescents  and  adults  should  have  at  le3st  once  a 
year.  ^        *  ,  ' 

COMPLICATIONS  >  PnO:;LE>tS  AiTD  PERSONIIKLr  >  '       '  - 

The  kidneys  are  often  Blamed  for  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  then.    Many  backaches,  for  example,  are  due  to  muscular, strains  and 
sometimes  to  trouble  in  the  backbone.    However ^  anything  that  poisons 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  likely  to  injure  the  kidneys.    Mercury,  other 
poisons    lar<^e  amounts  of  alcohol^  and  bacteria  nay  damaj^e  the  kidneys. 
Tne  bacteria  may  come  from  infected  tbi^sils,  gall  bladder,  or  teeth, 
from  boils,  or  from  diseases  like  scarlefc-  fever.    Ilardening  of  the 
arteries  and  high  blood  pressure  are  both  likely  to  lead  to  damage  to 
the  kidneys.     It  is  hard  to  say,  however,  whether  the  kidney  damage  is 
due  to  these  conditions  or  whether  they  and  the'  kidney  damage  are  both 
symptoms  of  an  underlyln<3:  disorder. 

0 

Sometimes,  stones  form  in  the  kidneys.    These  nay  reach  large  size 
without  pairi  if  they  stay  in  one  place.    They  may  cause  great  pain  if 
they  slip  'into  the  ureter  and  block  the  passage  of  urine* 

A  diseased  kidney  may  hnve  to  be  removed.    If  the  other  kidney  is  in 

good  condition,  the  patient  may  live  in  good  health  to  a  ripe  old  age.  / 

In  the  same  way,  a  lar^^e  part  of  the  liver  may  be  removed  without  injury. 
As  soon  as  the  wund  has  healed,  the  liver  cells  start  growing  and 

dividing  (provided  there  is  no  serious  disease  in  what  is  left  of  the 

liver).    Soon  there  is  enough  new  Aiver  tissue  to  carry  on  all  of  the 
liver*  s  normal  work.                      •                                             *  , 

A  urologist  is  a  physician  who  speciali.'^es  in  the  study,  diagnosis  and 
treatment      diseases  of  the  genitourinary  tract.    Your  regular  physician 
will  send  you  to  a  urologist  if  he  or  she  anticipates  that  a  specific  ' 
problem  concerning  your  excretory  system  exldts. 

REVIEW:       •  '  r  " 

Your  life  depe)ids  upon  a  fresh  ^upply  of  blood  all  the  tine.    The  same 
blood  is  used  bver  and  over,  btft  it  is  conditioned  and  guarded  by  the 
liver  and  kidneys  (as  well  as  by  the  lungs  and  skin). 

The  liver  makes  bile,  stores  food destroys  poisons,  and  prepares  certain 
waste  products-  so  that  the  kidneys  can  get  ridjof  them.    The  kidneys 
secrete  yurdn'e  In  order  to  get  rid  of  surplus  water,  and  wastes.  They 
leave  the  proper  amount  of  ^alt  and  other  chemicals  In  the  blood,  and 
get  rid  of  the  surplus. 

To  protect  your  liVer  and  kidneys,  eat   a. properly  balanced  dl6t  with 
enough  protein  and  vitamins,  drink  enough  water,  and  avoid  infections  and 
undue  exposure.    Have  a  urinalysis  as  a  part  of  your  medical  examination 
every  year. 
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To  help  you  understand  your  urinary  system  define  J:{xe  J^oUowlng  words: 
1.    bladder  '  s 

Z.    excrete  • 

3.  kidney 

4 .  liver  ^  *  ^ 

5.  lungs 

6.  sweat  oinn^fl 

7.  uretery  ^ 

8.  Aethra 

9.  urinalysis 

10.  large  inr^atlnc 

/ 

11.  urologist  «  , ^ 
Why  is  it  important  to  drink  plenty  of  vater? 

Why  do  we  need  roufthage  foods?  -  ^ 


Using  the  illustration  of  the  excretory  system,  tell  which  figure  helps 
the  body  get  rid  of  waste. 

1*    Perspiration  is  given-  off  by  


'2.     CarbondioxiBe  and  water  vapor  is  breathed  out  through 

3.  •  This  filters  out  solid  particles  in  the  blood  '   

4.  Liquid  wastes  are  renoved  from  the  blood  by  the  ^' 
3.     Undigested  solid  foods  are  removed  by  the 


6.  Liquid  wastes  are 'stored  until  released  fron  th^Pdy  by  the 

7.  These  are  connecting  tubes  between  the  kidney  and  the  bladder. 


/'3 
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JIUSCUUAR  SYSTEM     ,     .      •  . 

-The  Qxiscular  systen  is  concerned  with  noveaeht.    >Iu8Cle8,  when  8tlnulated 
by  nerves,  move  our  body.    About  one  half  of  the  body  Is  muscle. 

Muscles  work  In  only  one  way  —  they  contract  (become  shorter  and  thicker), 
^^en  muscles  attached  to  bones  contract,  they  pulj  on  the  bones  and  cause 
then  to  move.    >b.9t  mttscles  work  In  pa^rs.^  There  are  two  kinds  of  muscles- 
volimtary  and  involuntary.    Voluntary  muscles  work  when  we  want  them  to. 
arm%  leg>  and  neck  muscles  are  examples  of  voluntary  muscles, 
w-/  Involimfc*.!./  muacles  keep  on  doing  their  work  whether  we  think  about  them 

or  not.    The  heart,  stomach,  and  Intestines  are'^e^nples  of  Involuntary 
muscles.    The  work  of  strr&e  Involunt^^Vy  ciuscles  such  as  the  eyelids  and 
dlaphra.<];in  can  sometimes  be  re^^,ulated.    Through  regular  exercise  muscles 
•  Increase  In  size  and  are  re^dy  for  work. 

Ifliy  Exercjjte?^ 

You  ml!>ht  answer,     I  enjoy  It.  '^    That's  one  good  reason.    Here  are^!!,  others : 

1.  Exercise  strengthens  the  heart.  A  normal  heart  Is  weakened  by  lacit  of 
exercise.  «  ,  ^ 

/  ' 

2;  It  makes  you  perspire.  This  opens  your  pores  and  gives  your  heat-re<ni- • 
latln^  mechanism  a  workout.  " 

^1    It  increases  circulation.    This  brings  all  of  your  cells  the  rich  supply 
of  food  and  oxytjen  they  need.  , 

■4.     It  speeds  up  oxidation  of  fuel  in  the  cells.    This  helps  your  appetite 
directly  and  your  digestion  ^idlrectly.- 

5.  It  ventilates  the  lun?>s. 

6.  It  strengthens  your  muscles.     If  you  don't  use  your  muscles,  they 
f,Tow  weak    they  may  even  shrink  In  size. 

7.  It  trains  your  nlnd  and  body  to  act  as  a  teara.    You  learn  to  use  your 
.  muscles  with  skill  and  prace. 

0.     It  stimulates  srowth,  If  you  don't  overdo  It. 

9.     It  makes  you  feel  better.     It  helps  you  to  face  your  troubles  and 
keep  a  cheerful  outlook." 

How  can  you  fain  all  the  benefits  mentioned  above?    Choose  activities  to 
suit  your  likes  and  nee;ls.    Each  person  will  have  to  d^lde  just  how 
vi.iorously  and  how  long  they  should  exercise.    Anyone*^ xjjiose  health  Is 
impaired  should  have  his  physician  recomend  the  type  and  amount  of  activity. 
These  rules  will  help  in  selecting  suitable  activities:  *■ 
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1.  l-he  activity v^hould  be  brisk  and  strenuous  eno^  to-  speed  your 
heartbeat  and  make  you  breathe  faster.  -  *  ' 


^  ■         .  \  ^      '  (2) 

2.  The  acti^ty  should  never  exhaust  you*    If  itlaakes  your  heart  ppunt 
4            and. leaves  you  quite  breathless,  avoid  it.    Biie^'* are  warning  signals. 

¥ou  make  a  serious^  mistake  if  you  try  to  ke^up  with  the  other  |ello,w  -* 
t  '     *•  when  the  effort  overstrains  you. 

3.  Your  activities  ihoiiltTlise  mny  muscles.    The  best  are  those  in  which 
you  have  to  make  many  types  of  movenents.    Walking;,  jonP'iag,' running,  - 
swimninf ,  and  active  cranes  are  especially  good, 

4.  E:<ercise  out  of  doors  if  you  can.  If  you  can't,  m^ke  sure  that  you  ^ 
have  good  ventilation  v;herever  you  are. 

\ 

5.  Try  to  plan  "carry-over"  sports  or  activities  that  you  will  enjoy  and  ' 
continue  to  play  for  many  years.  Dicing,  bowling,  f>olf, '  tennis^ 
skating',  and  sx/iminp  are  good  carry-over  activities. 

^'   COMPLICATIONS,  PROBLEMS  AI-ID  PERSON?IEL 

!:uscles  ^e  often  strained,  sprained  and  even  bruised.    Although  these 
injuries  sound  ninor  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  severe  sprain  to  take  as  long 
or  longer  to  heal  than  a  bone  break, 

>^uscular  diretrophy  is  a  neruological  disease^  which  causes  a  gradutfT" 
wasting  of  muscle  tissue.    Most  victims  of  this  disease  are  chiloren;  many 
die  before  they  reach  adulthood.  0 
'  W 
Iledlth  care  workers  are  available  for-patients  with  short  term  and  long 
term  muscle  difficulties  and  diseases.    Physical  therapists  work  with 
handicapped  children,  temporarily  injurerd  persons,  arthritis,  stroke  and/ 
heart  patients  and  with  the  elderly  in  order  to  heal  or  to  -treat  injuries 
and  disabilities  by  physiical  means.    The  therapist  uses  heat,  light,  water j 
sound,  electrical,  exercise  and  ener^  saving  techniques.    Also  working  with 
licensed  physical  therapists  are  physical  therapy  assistants.  ,  Closely 
associated  V7ith  the  physical  therapist  is  the  .occupational  therapist. 
The  occupational  therapist  assists  in  retrain&ig  skills  Required  in  areas 
such  as  work  or  recreation.    Orthotists  make  and  fit  braces  which  help 
to  support  disabled  limbs.    Orthopedic  surgeons*' work  closely  with  mus^a^^ 
disease  deformities  and  problems  associated  with  bones.    Sometimes  a*^astic 
sur'jeon  may  be  involved  in  specialized  cases.  \  ^ 

REVIEW;     ^  r  f.   •        "  '    .  '  "    ^     "  ^  ' 

Everyone  ^eeds  a  daily  program  that  irfcludes  a  proper  amount  of  physical 
.y.,,,;      exercise.  ^  Exercise-  is  necessary  for  good  circulation  and  good  muscle  , 
■   tone;  thea^e,  in  turn,  are  essential  to » the  health  o£  every  organ  in  yoyr 
-j^     '         body. .  Your  daily  program  of  exercise  should  include  "catry-over"-  activities 
-5  that  you  will  still  enjoy  later* in  life.  ,  ,      -  ^  ,    .  • 

We  have,  .three  types  of  muscle:     (l)skeletal  ^2)  heart  (or  cardiac)  and  ^  - 
(3)  smooth.    All  your*  muscles  have  only  one  job ''to  cause  ndvement;*  They. 
'    work  only  by  pullin?::  they  ne^er  push.  '  ^  '  .  ^ 

%    The  nore^  oxygen  your  muscles  get  while  they  are  working,  the  better  and 
O  longer  they  can*  work^i    You  will  get  more  work  done  in  less  time  and  viith 
->lC8s  fatigue  if, you  vark  rhythmically,  work  at  a  fair  pace  without 'hurry,, 
'maintain  good'^pOfi'ture^  f,et  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  take  frequent  short 
rest  periods.    With  practice,  you  can  learn  to  perform  any  activity  with 
the  Ica^t  aspunt  of  effort.  ,     ^         '  ' 
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To  help  you  understand  the  Muscular  Sustetn  define  the  following  words: 

I.  -  Achilles  tendon  ^ 

^  2.'  Bleep    .  -  *  • 

3.  Snil^e    .  •  ■ 

'v^  ■  ; 

4.  Cranium  «»  >~ 

'  ^    ■.  .  • 

5.  Diaphra^. 

6.  Dislocation  ^      ^  - 

7.  Extensor** 

3.  Flexor  ♦  .       '  • 

9.  Involuntary  nuscle  *  . 

10.  Ligament  ^         ^  ^  , 

II.  ^fuscular  dystrophy 

12.  >fuscle  cramp 

13.  Occupational  th^^aplst 

14.  Orthotlst 

15.  Periosteum 
15.  Physical  therapist  ' 

17.  Sinuses 

18.  Skeleton 

19.  Strain 

20.  Suture 

21.  Tendon  , 

22.  Tricep 

23.  Voluntary ^fiuscle 
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-uscle  is  a  specialized  type  of  tissue  wMch  can  expand  and  contract  like 
a  rubber  band.     Because  nuscle  tissue  has  this  'elastic'  quality  "the 
body  can  move.    The  muscular  systen  performs  t?wo  other  functions; 
(1)  it  protects  internal  organs  and  (2)  it  c4;Ves  form  and  beauty-  to  the 
body.  ,  . 

,  ■  •      ■  ■        /    ^  .  -  " 

There  are  three  types  of  muacle  tissue.  . 

1.  Striated-    which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  arms  and  legs,  these 
muscles  are  called  voluntary  because  they  are  under  thd  control  of 
our  will.  'N- 

2.  Unstriated:  which  is  snooth^and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  walls  of 
1        arteries,  veins  and  the  alisientary  canal    these  muscles  ar^  called 

involuntary  because  they  cannot  be' controlled  by  our  V7ill. 

3.  Cardiac,  which  is  found  only  in  the  heart. 


'That  type  of  muscle  makes  your  fopt  inove? 


Is  cardiac  uuscle  voluntary  ^r  *^nvolmtary? 


'Vraat  do  you  think  wouid  cause  a  voluntary  muscle  to  tv/itch? 


VJhat  kind  of  nuscle  actionals  used  in  each  of  the  following: 


a.  liftin<? 

b.  ' digestion 

c.  running* 

d    blinkin<3  eyes 

e.  brsathinr; 

f.  heartbeat 
'g.  3wallov;in?, 

h.  sin inn 


^  Activity^  or  lac^  of  it"  exercise,  or  lack  of  itj  effect  the  condition 
of  nuscle -tissue.  *  , 

T'^hatNis  muscle  tone? 


!Iam'e  two  benefits  o£(e5^ercise  on  nuscle  tissue* 
1.       *  •  '  . 
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2. 


^^at  precautions  would  be  taken  when  exercising? 

.  Whatsis- the  object_of  physical  fitness  prograW  In  .schools?  ' 

What  Is  the  effect  of  labor  saving  devices  upon  muscles?  (giv^  examples) 

Muscles  are  sonetinfes  injured  or  dana^ed.  Like  other  body  tissues  nuscles 
sometimes  becone*  diseased. 

I'^at  is  a  sprain? 
(— W)at  is  a  dislocation? 


What  is  a  strain?  '  .  , 

*  < ,  >•     »■         ,  - 

It 

I/hat  is  a  muscle  cramp?  ^ 

■/-  ■  ■     '      ■  ■ 

Vfhat  is  muscular  dystrophy?  ^ 

c  ^ 

^Usins  the  arm  muscles,  as  an  example,  answer  the  following  questions.  A 
I/h^N^e .  is  your  l^^ep? 

V/here  is  your  trlcep?  '  '  <  ' 

What  happens  to  the  'bicepN^en  your  arm  extends?^ 
l^at  happens  to  the  bleep  when  your  arm  flexes? 

( ■     '  '  ■      .     •  • 

Mhat  happens  to  the  trlcep  when  your  arm  extends? 
Jmat  'happens  to  the  tricep  when  your  arm  flexes? 


Examine  the  chicken  le^/ 

Find  the  muscle  tissue,  tendons  and  llgments*^  Describe  each  as  t 


3 


texture,  shape  and  polor*    ,  . 
Muscle ;  *  .  *  * 

Tendons; 

Ligaments.:  - 

■      ■  /n 


^      .  .        Ill  ' 

J4)ve  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg  by  ^pulling  on  first  one  tendon,  then 

on  the  other.    Describe  what  happens.  ^ 


Move  the  leg,  at  the  joint,  from  side  to  side.  Llcaments  are  Involved 
in* joint  action.    'That  d^  ligaments  have^to  do  with  this  *type  of  move-- 


ment  in  the  chfecken  leg? 
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STRTATED  ^ 
MUSCLE  .CELLS 


I  M  I  6c>.  l  §  A 


•Voluntary  Movement 
_  {You  Control^  ^ 


1.  LIFTING  — 

2.  DIGESTION. 

3.  RUNNING  : 


FIG.  B 
_  5.  BREATHING. 
_  6.  ^^E/^-RTBEAT. 
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4.  BLINKING  EYES 


7-  SWALLOWING 
8.  SINGING  ^ 
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The  nervous  system  enables  us  to  react  to  our  environment 7    The  iinit  of 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  neuron,  the  nerve^  cell.  • 

The  nervous  system  has  two  main  divisions  -  the  central  nervoui  system 
and  peripheral  nervous  system.    The  central  nervous  systfp  consists  of 
the  brain  and  the  6pinal  cord.    The  peripheral  nervous  system  cdnsists  ' 
of  the  cranial  (in  head)  and  spinal  nerves  and  the  autonomic  nerve 
structure.    This  structure  serves  the  internal  organs  and  controls  such 
activities  as  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  repro- 
duction, and  endocrine  gland  activity.    The  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  composed  of  neurons.    Nerves  are  really  bundles  of  axons. 

Nerve  Impulse  Pathway-;  ^ 

The  synapse  is  the  gap  over  which  a  nerve  impulse  must  pass.  Reflex 

actions  are  the  responses  of  the  nervous  system  to  stimulus.  Reflexes 

may  be  Involuntary  or  voluntary.                     '  *  v 

Stimuli  are  receive^  by  specialized  structures' known  as  receptors. 
Electrical  and  chemical  changes  in  the  neuron  transmit  the  nerve  impulse 
from^the  dendrite  receiving  and  stimulation  to  the  axon.    The  gap  from 
the  nerve  endings  of  the  axon  to  the  dendrites  of  the  next  neuron,  is 
known  as  the  synapse.    The  Impulse  is  able  to  pass  through  this'g^. 
The  next  neuron  may  pass  pA  this'  impulse  to  another  neuron  or  to 7a     -    *  . 
structure  capable  of  reacting  to  the  stimulus,  such  as  a  muscle  ir  " 
gland.    These  are  known  as  effectors.    This  pathway  of  the  impulse  is  • 
known  as  the' reflex  arc.    Some  reflex  actions  such  as  breathing,  pulling 
a  hand  a^g^ay  from  a  hot  object,  and  digesting  food  are  involtSntary.  Others 
are  voluntary  such  as  recognizing  a  printed  word  and  being  able  to 
pronounce  it. 

COMPLICATIONS,  PROBLEMS  AND  PERSONNEL;^ 

Many  Infectious  diseases  produce  injurious  effect  upon  the  nervoud 
system.    There  aire  four  diseases^  in  which  a  virus  attacks  "the  nervous 
tissue  specifically.    They  are  rabies,  poliomyelitis,  encephalitis  and 
menlnigltis.     Syphilis,  a  bacterial  disease,  can  directly  attack  the 
nervous  system  in  its  late  stages.    Several  other  common  disorders  of  the 
nervDu»  system  are  epilepsy,  miiltiple  sclerosis  and  cerebral  palsy,  also 
Parkinson  disease. 
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Medical  persornnel  vrfio^ work  with  the  nervous  system  are  many.  Electro- 
encephalograph technicians  operate  a  machine  .called  an  electroencephalo- 
graph commonly  ktiom  as  am  EEC.    The  machine  recotds  brain  wave's  so 
that  'abnormalities  and  disorders  can  te  detected. 

An  anesthesiologist  is  a  doctor  who  specializes  ±n  administering 
anesthetics  so  that 'surgical  patients  can  be  put  to  sleep  sp  that  no 
sense  of  pain  is  felt.    Certified  nurse  anesthetists  also ^work  in  the 
area  of  administering  an  anesthetic.  • 

Neurologists  and  specialized  physicians  who  diagnose  and 'treat  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  *  Neurogui:geon8  di^agnose  and  jB&rgic^lly  treat  ttie  . 
nervous  system.     .  .  • 
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You  are  ^perfect*  without  practice  —  in  some  vay^.    You  V7ere  bom  with 
a^^^  of  built-la  nerve  pathways  that  help  to  n&ke  your  body  work  just  as 
it  s^oulu  — -  vichout  yx>ur-knov7inf:  or  thltiHinp;  about  it.    Your  built-in 
pathways  ar^  working  for^ou  now.    Your  conscious  self  couldn't  att^ad  to 
a  fraction  of  the  jobs  that  your  nerves  and  the  rest  of  your  body  carry 
*on.  ^  ^  # 

Your  autooatic  reactions  are  called  reflexes.    Your  nerve  pathways  for 
your  reflexes  are  inborn.    Cinple  reflexes  take  place  without  your 
thinking  about  ^then  .  , 

Your  central^  nervous  system  consists  of  your  brain  and  spinal  cord 
(x7hich  is  continuous  with  the  lower  part  "of  the  brain).    The  central 
nervous  systen  sends  nerves  to  your  sLsletal  muscles  and  sense  organs. 

The<  parts  of  the  brain  t^hat  you  should  renenber  are  the  cerebrum,  the 
ceFebellun,  and  the  medulla.    You  need  your  cerebrun  to  learn,  decide, 
renenber,  speak,  see  and  hear.    The  cerebellun  controls  balance  apd  the  ^ 
way  your  nuscles  work  to'^ether.    You  need  the  nedulls  in  order  to  live 
at  all,  since  it  controls  heartbeat,  breathin<r,  and  other^^ijrJ^JDrtant  ' 
f  line  t:4on5 .  '  ^.-^ 

Your  autononic  systen  sends  orders  to.  your  heart,  your  s:iooth  roiscles, 
and  your  <jlands       all  the  organs  overfwhich  you  do  not  exercise  conscious 
control.  "  , 
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To' help  you  understand  the  nervous  system  define  the  following; 
Aries  thes lo Id  g Is  t 
autonomic  !Iervous  System 
Axon 

BralA  Uaves 

Central  Nervous  System 
Cerebral  Palsy. 
TV>ndri  tes 

Elcctroenreph;?lograph  ^ 
Encephalitis 
Epilepsy 
Ganglia 

Gray  Matter  (Cortex) 
Menlalgitls 
'  Mbter  Nerve 
' ,  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Nerve 
V  ^  Neuron 

neurolof*y  * 
Ueurolop.lst 
f  Paraplegic 
Poliomyelitis 
Rabies 
Receptors 
^^Reflex 

Reflex^  Arc  ♦  ^ 
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Sensory  Nerve 


Spinal  Column 
Spinal  Cord 
Stlnulus 
Syn'apse 
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N^RVJ)US  SYS^El  -  THE  BRAIN 

Our'^brain  is  the  nost  complex^  imaginative  and  smartest    think  tank' 

ever  created.    Each  of  us  has  our  own' little  'IRH'  machine  inside  our 

skull  that  controls  all  of  out  thoughts  and  actions. 

There  are  three  major  areas  of  the  brain — what  are  they,  and  what  do 
they  rlo? 

3.  • 


A  fourth  r^^^  rieLvoijR  ayatf^m  in  the  apinal  cord — what  is  its 

fimcf  Ion? 


He  spend  about  one-third  of  our  lives  sleeping  (20  out  of  60  years)  TJhy? 

1-  •  •  '  . 

2. 

3.  „  ^ 

■  %  »■ 

\  » 

4.  .  •  " 

5.  .  * 


Fatigue  from  over^^ork,  either  physical  or  mental,  causes  nerve  cells  to 

shrink  so*  they  will  not  work  as  >they  should.    IFhat  miRht  you  do  to 
prevent  fatigue? 

1.  ,  .  •      *  • 


There  are  two  systems  at  work  in  the  nervous  system — the  autonomic 

nervous  system  and  the  central  nervous  system. 

.  -  ,    ^.  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Which  of  the  two  systems  (autonomic  and  central  nervous  sytem)  controls 
the  thl^ngs  you  do  of  your  own  f«ee  will?. 
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I'lhat  part  of  the  total  body  do  these  nerves  ,go  to?  C 

'That  areas  of  the  bo^y  does  the  autonomic  nervous  system  go  to? 

BODY  ■» 

The  nervous  system  is  built  up  of  microscopic  nerve  cells  or  neurons . 
l/lmt  are  tlfe  tv;o  things  that  make  up  neurons? 

1*  locate  in  the^  brain  or  spinal  cord, 

^2.      which  lead  to  skin,  muscles-r  bones  and  organs, 

l^Aiat  does  the  central  nervous  system  control? 


Describe  the  impulse  action  from  the  eyes  to  the  brain  and  back  when  you 
see  something  flying;  through 'the  air  toward  your  eyes. 

1,  '  ^ 

3. 
4. 


•lame  one  reflex  we  perform  constantly. 

•  ♦ 

I/hat  is  the  difference  between  a  sensory  nerve  and  a- motor  nerve? 

1,  Senso^ry:  •   ■     ^  '   

2.  >fotd'r:  -  ^  ""^ 

The  menlnrges  are  ifcembranes  that  cover  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
What  is  spinal  meningitis?  «     .  ' 

•    i  '        .     '  ' 

Define  neurology 

^•That  kind  of  a  doctor  is  a  neurologist?  n 

IJhat  parts  of  the  body  mlj^ht  a  neuro-surf^eon  perform  surgery  upon? 
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Skin  Sensations 


CEREBRUM 


fan 


MEDULLA 


CEREBELLUM 


SPINAL  (^'^^0 
SPINAL  NERVE 


^  00^.  ^^^^ 


Muscle  Movemer^s' 


FIG.  A.  PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ACTIVITY  AREAS 


ELL  BODY 


O    AXON  (RELAYS) 

NUCLEUS  ;  O 


DENDRITE  (RECEIVES)  Q 


FIG.  B'  A  NEURON,  NERVE  CELL  . 
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NERVE  IMPULSE  PATHWAY 
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DENDRITE. 


AXON 


DENDRITE 


SYNAPSE 


f  IG.  A  SYNAPSE  —  the  region  over  which  an 

impulse  must  pass 


RECEPTOR  -~ 
receives  sfimolus 
Exampte:  sensory 
*  cell  in  skin 


SPINAL  CORD 


EFFECTOR  - 
reacts  to  stimulus 
Example:  muscle  or  gland 


.FIG.  B  THE  REFLEX  ARC 
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RESPIRATORY'  SYSTBI 


The  function  of  the  respiratory  system  Is  to  bring  ojcygen  into  the  body 
and  get  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases.  ^  Parts  of  the  respiratory 
system,  used  to  carry  out  this  function  are  -  nose,  throat,. windpipe, 
bronchlcal  tubes and  the  lungs.  i 

The  respiratory  system,  from  your  nostrils  to  the  tiny  air  sacs  within 
your  lungs,  makes  the  exchstose  of         for  O2  possible.    Breathed  in 
(inhaled)  air  is  filtered,  moistened,  mJd  warmed  In  your  nasal  passages, 
throat,  and  windpipe  (trachea  !•    The  'cleaned'"  air  passes  through -jraur 
v/indpipe  into  two  b^hlal"  tubes  ~  braiches  of  the  windpipe.  Onelube 
goes  to  the  right  lung  and  one  to  the  left  lung.    Within  the  lungs  the 
bronchi  al  tubes  divide  into  smaller  branches.    Located  at  the  end  of  the 
bi:onchi  al  tubes  are  tiny  clusters  of  little  air  sacs.    Mr  sacs  have 
".^^^  ^i?^?Ji?ll3.    It  is  here  that  O2  from  the  air  passes  into  the  blood 
^2  P^^^^^        °^  the  blood  into  the  air  sac.    Vlhen  you  breathe  out 
(exhale)  the  CO2  and  other  gases  are  removed  from  the  body.    The  work  of 
inhaling  and  e?chaling, .  called  breathing,  is  carried  on  by  the  ribs  rib 
muscles  and, dlaphra..5m.    I-^hen  the  rib  muscles  and  diaphragm  contract?  air 
rus  es  into  your  lungs,    ^en  the  rib  muscle,  and  diaphragm  relax,  air    •  ' 

is  c:ii:r::;pi::  ~  "  carbon  dioxide  ^.thm  the  lungs 

COmiCATIOHS,  PROBLEMS  A^g)  PERSOjim';  ^        ,         ^  ^  ^ 

'Various  conditions  interfere  with  normal  nasal  breathing.  *  During  acutc^/ 
stages  of  a  cold  we  are  unable  to  breath  through  our  nose.  Dust  and  *  \. 
smoke  in  the  air  or  excessive  smoking  may  harve  the  same  effect,  * 

The  body  has  various  ways  of  removing  fluid  or  other  forelgpn  Wterials 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  breathing  passages*.    The  sneeze  is  an 
Involuntary  reaction  to  such  materials.    The  lower  alt  passages  have  their 
mechanisms  for  removing  these  stjbstances:     (1)  the  action  of  cilia 
(2)  muscular  or  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bronphlQles  to  push  materials 
into  thie  large  bronchi  (3)  the^ cough  reflex.        ^    "  . 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  offer  obstructions  in  the  breathing 
passage.    The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  could  be  divided  into 
three  groups.*^  One  group  includes  nose  illnesses  that  arise  fr6m  industrial 
working  or  environmental  conditions.'    The  second  group  representing  the 
communicable  diseases.    The  third  group  being  noncommunicable  diseases. 

\ 

Some  common  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  are  slnuslti6,  cold, 
bronchitis,  hayfever,  asthma,  tuberculosis,  tonsilltis,  laryngitis, 
pleurisy  and  asthma. 


Specific  respiratory  disorders  common  to  shokers  and,  some  non-smokers  are 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysemia  and  lung  cancer.       .  - 

lledical  specialists  involved  with  the  ..respiratory  system  are  many.  A 
few  are ;  '  .  «         .  ^  S 

Inhalation  therapist  ~  assists  people  .to  breathe  by*  administering 

'    \      '     oxygen  to  persons  who  have  just  been  operated 
upon,  those  who  haye  asthma  or .pneumonia  or 
babies  xd-th  respiratory  dff f Iculfles. 

.  \  '  '        •      .        '  ' 

Allergist  —  treats  at^d  diagnoses  body  r-eactions  which  shpw.  hyper- 
sensitivity to  drugs,  pollens J 'foods,  ^ 
animals  or  other  substances. 


Otolaryngologist  -  a  specialist '  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and 

larynx.!  '  ,  ;  '     ,  , 

Radiologist '  -  a.phy'^cian  who  la  skilled  in  the  diagnostip  and  ^ 

"     therapeutic  use  of.  k- rays. 

Rhlnologlst  -  a  physician  who  specialized  In  disorders  of  the  nose. 

REVIEW:    ^  .      ,    '        '  .    '  .  ^'     \  ^    '  '    .  .);^ 

Your  respiratory  system  incltfdes  the  air  passages  in  the  nese  and'^hrdat^ 
the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  lungs  {containing  bronchial  tubes  and  alY  sacs). 
The  lungs  take  in  oxygen  and  get  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  for  all  the  ci^lls 
of  your  body.  ^Air  must  be  warmed,  nioisteneci,  and  filtered  before  it 
reaches  the  millions  of  air  sacs  in  the  lungs.;     *  '  \^ 

The  energy  you  r>equire  is  released  by  the  oxidizliig  of  food  inside  your 
cells.  /  Excess  heat  is  allowed  to  escape  from,  your  body^  .^o  that  your 
temperature  stays  at  about  98.6  P.    Your  sVin  helps  to  regulate  your 
temperature  by  giving  off  excess  heajt  through  'radiation  and  perspiration. 
You  also  give  off  heat  when  you  exliale  air  from  your  lungs.  * 

.    \      ^      •  -  •  -      ^  > 
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1, 

2. 
3- 

Iiftiat  is  Leukemia 


Mhat  is  hereditary  hemopb-fixa? 


The  ricart  -^^  t/ie  Dr%9t  powerful  muscle  in  the  body.     It  is  cone  shaped  and 
is  l/vscaced  near  che  middle  of  the^  chest  cavity  with  its  broad  end  (base) 
up  and  its  pplnted  end  (apex)  down.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  clenched 
/fist., 

/   Sone  circumstance  or  conditions  can  if feet  the  functioning  of  the  heart. 
/     Others  are  very  minor  L\  effect. 

'      '-'hat  is  rheunatic  fever? 

•fhat  is  a  con 'genital  heat  defect? 

,    Do  you  hffve  or  have  you  hdd  any  of  the  above?    lias  it  made  changes  in 
your  life  necessary? 

Arteries  are  thick-walled  and  elastic  because  they  carry  blood  away  from 
the  heart.   ^  ^ 

What  type  of  blood  is  carried  in  arteries? 

Do  arteries  lie  belou  veins  in  body  tissue  or  above?  [  TTxy? 

Veins  are  thin-walled  vessels  because  they  carry  blood  to  the  heart. 
What  type  of  blood  is  carried  in  veins? 
^    Do  veins  lie  below  arteries  in  body  tissue  or  above?  Why? 


Capillaries  are  snail  microscopic  vessels 
^/hat  ^type.of  blood  is  carried  in  capillarie^? 
^'hy  are  capillaries  so  small? 

Cardiovascular  diseases  are  ones  which  attack  the  heart  and  or  the  ve^icels. 
Cardiovascular  diseases  are  the  leacHor  ruuoc  of  <!c<ith  mid  the  nfljor 
cause  of  disability  In  tlie  Uni^ct^J  States.  * 


/ 
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To  help  yov^  understand  the  respiratory  system  define  the  follov/lng  words: 
Adenoids  *  »  ,  /  • 

,    Allergist  ^  '  ^ 

Asthma 
Bronchi 

ft  ''''  * 

Bronchial  Tubes 
Bronchitis 


ERiC 


Carbon  tonoxide  1  *  .  - 

Chronic  Bronchitis 

CUla 

Dlaphragnf 

Emphysemla  * 

Epl'giottls 

Hay  Fever  ^ 
Humidity 

Inhalation  Theroplst 

Larynx 

Lung  Cancer 

Lungd 

Medulla 

Otorhlnolarynagologist 
Radiologist  '       -  . 

Respiration 

Sinuses  ; 
Tuberculosis 
VltAl  Capacity 
Voice  Box 

Wind    Pipe  '       *  - 

/J/ 
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1.    Why  should  you  use  your  mouth  only  as  an  emergency  breathing  entrance? 


2*    Wliat  good  are  the  hairs  in  your  nose? 


3.    Their  are  two  types  of  broaching,   (l^lh  and  dlaphram), 
uf  bleaching  Jo  you  uso? 


I\Jhat  type 


4.  Hov  much  can  the  lungs  hold? 

5*  Why  do  tonsils  have  to  be  removed? 

6.  Wliy  do  people  need  to  have  their  Adenoids  removed? 

7.  Why  are  hujnans  classified  as  warm  blooded? 


0.    Name  the  four  ways  your  body  ig  wanned? 


9-    t-/hat  are  the  three  ways  your'^body  is  cooled? 

10.  IVhat  is  the  normal  body  temperature?  . 

11.  Why  Is  68  to  70  F.  a  good  suitable  room  temperature? 

s'^stem'ir  ''''''''  ^  thoroughly  ^what  the  respiratory 


13. 
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On  the  Illustration  of  the  respiratory  sygtem  label  the  followlnj^: 


Adenoids 
'''Pronchl 
Btuuohlol  tubes 
Dlaphragin 
Epl^ottils 
Larynx 
Lungs 

Slnusi^s   ^  ^ 

t 

Voice  Box 


Wind  pip* 


/ 


V  • 
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RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 
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Cprbbn 
n>io;<icie  .04% 


Oxygen  20:9^%.^. 


Garbort  Dioxide  4% 


.FIG.. A  INHALED  AIR 


FIG.  B  EXHALED  AIR 


FIG'.  C 
Lung  Space 


FIG.  D 


Diaphragm 
Raised 


EXHALE 


.Oxygen 
16% 


Lung  Space 

Diaphragnri 
Lowered 


INHALE 
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REPROnUCnVE  SYSTE?<.  , 

Repjroductlve  systems  are  perhaps  the  sjDSt*'unlque  of  all  the  bqdy  systems. 
Although  male  and  female  systems  -are  .significantly  different  they  do  have 
similarities.  ^ 

'  "I^s  male  sexual  orpans  consist  of  the  penis  and  testicles  on  the 

outside  and  several  important  glands  and  tubes  inside  the  body.    The  penis 
is  a  soft,  sppnay;  cylindrical  tube,  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  four  inches  in  length  when  hanf^in^  limp  and  relaxed  in  the 
groove'beneaeh  the  pubic  bone.    Its  outer  extremity,  called  the  head  or 
cflans,.  is  slightly  larger  in  diameter -than  tfie  main  body  of  the  tube,  and 
it  is  here  whei^  the*  principal  nerye  endings  of  sexxaal  feeling  are  located* 

,  At  b*irth,;the  ^d  of  the  penis  is  covered  with  a  fold  of  ^-ft^  f lexlhle  ^ 
skin,' called,  the  foreskin.  .  >iariy  doctors  recommend  the  operation  of/' 
circumcision,  which  removes  the  foreskin  from  around  the  glans  or  Kead 

^  of  the  penis.    Smegma  is  the  waste  matter  which  accumulates  under 'the 
foreskin,  '  '  ^  ^ 

>/hen  a  male*  is  aroused  .the  brain ''and  spinal  centers  cHange  the'supply  of 
blood,  sent  to  the.  pgnia*.  its  porous  fi^'^*'*^^  income  filled  witf  blood:  and" 
.  th-e  vessels  '^r  the  returning  bli-**^  are  constricted.  .As  a  ^sull:  the 
penis^becomes  stiff,  •rigiS  ^-^^  extends  to  an  ^ngle  f rom  the  bodp^.  IJhen 
so  erect;  the  peftis  -fn^^iciases  considerably  in  both  length/and^ameter. 
If  fiexnal  s't-fm^lAtion  is  ^ight  or  brief,  thd  flow  of  blood  is  soon  re~ 
i^jifled  nnd  the  penis  tlj^n  returns  to  its  usual  soft  'and^nsensitive  ' 
condijiion  ®  If  stimulation  is  continued  or  increased  by  thought,  or  by 
friction  of  the  glans  ^long  the  vaginal  walls  after  penetration,  the  ^ 
gerves  in  the  region  of  the  prostate  glandvcofae  int<^play  and  tlie  fluids  * 
produced  .and  stored  in  fhe  s«minal  vehicles  and  the/prostate  gland  are 
forced  .out  throu2ii--the  urethra  in"  tiny  oozing  spurts.    This  is  called 
ejaculation.    It  usually  takes  place  at  the  height  of  the  sexual  orgasm. 

the  tes'ticles  are  two  *irm>  oblong*  glands  encla^e<4  in  ^  soft,  .elastic  sac 
called  the  scrotum.    These*  gla^s  produce  microscopic  cells  knojm  a5  .  ' 
spermatozoa.    The  sperm  cells  maturQo^n  the  tlibules  of  the  te^ticleS  and 
in  the^epid^lymis  and  fin^  their  way  up  throOgh  a  small  tube,  th^  vas  '  * 
deferens,  into  the  ampiilU,  where  they  ar«  ^tored.    During  .sexual  ^cite- 
raentiflufds  from  the. prostate  tnd  the  siml^^l  vesicles  -^erye  to  float  the  \ 
spermatozoa  along  ahd  .at  the  same^^ime  av;A^n  .in  them  a  .lively  swimming 
mption,oso  that,  when  they  are  deposited/in  the  vagina,  they  are  able  tp^^ 
travel  into  the  uterus  ^nd  the  fallopiS/  tubes^        e      •    •  ^ 

Many  hundreds  of;millions  oi  these *mi^c(tos4opic  sperms  Vre  to'bd'foOpS  In 
eacir ejaculation  of  a  half  Ceaspoonfia  or.mor,e  of  fl^iildsv   These  sperm  are 
^•eitljer  X  (female)  or  Y*(male).  They  Are  the  determiners  of  a  newjjbm 
child's.  seXe  ' 

*  . 

The  prt)state  gland  is  more  or  lea^  soft,  spongy8-land,  about  the  size  of  a  ^ 
walnut.,  v;hich  surrduncfs  the  male/ urethra  just  below  the  bladder.  ^Adjoin-- 
ing  It,  and  somewhat  below  ahd  /n  either  side  of  the  bladder,  artf  two 
glandulrfr  sacs  known  as  seminal. 'vesicles.    These  -help  to  produce  and  store 
sonc  d6  the  pnle/  starchlike  iluids^which  are 'discharged  at  the  peak  of  the 
orgasm*  /     .  ^        ?     .  * 

/  .  *      '  * 

/  p 
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^  x^iT  a  n^ie  r.o.^che?  puberrv  In  early  adolescent'e,  Ci.e  s;enii,ial  reservoirs 
iTore  or  ier.-^  -^c^larly  fill. with  si'ninal  fluids  until  ihner  pressures  sat 
off  thu  cuntrul  T:echan^'?n  r.ud  the  tluiils  are  onptiecl  out  thro'j,-^!!  the  pf^nls, 
as  in  se: 'jal  interco^'rso/,    Decease  rhey  iisaoXly  occur  in  aieep  without 
...nscious  sexual  inlont theco  di9c'  ^»rges  ai.e  ceiled  nocturnal  emissions  .or 
vt.r  ^ree'-^s.    The  latcer  ter*>  ^3  nO^^->*:Mnr  of  amfsnoiiier  sinc^  o."»l7  oxl  occasion 
<»re  they  in  .any  »^ay  related  to  a  dreara.  " 

??naie^        •  i'^-craai  ^emale  sex.  orr^jns  CoQjIsl  of  lv7o  ovaries,  two  uterine  or 
^c-.,j.opiHQ  cwl-ci,,  -.Ko  ^'to:.uo         the  inner  four  fifths  of/the  vagina.  The 
ovaries  which  are  T^^aluuL  si-ed  secrete-  ff:..iie  hormones  and  store  ovc  (eggs) 
ntU  they  are  releasee  (ovulation).     Upon  release  the  ova  move  through  one 
o    tae  falio7<^.;.  t  -be^,  which  is  four  or  fj.ve  Inches  long  ^ind  abouc  pencil 
s    s.zr  in  dirr.cter,  bv  .  .ar.nt  of  riiia.    The  ^nljLopian  tube  ent^i^  the  upper  or 

top  portion  of  the  Vliow ,  near  5?hPD   •     -a-  lev--  no*-tIon  of  the  utertiS 

-also  known       Lb-  n^/^'^     ;  .        -^-"U,  is  che  c-rvi^..'    Tae  cervi:c  leads  to  the 
•-Vi^a  is  th^":;^I  ^l^^e  w.xch  is<cnpa:;l3  of  considerable  delation.  The 
':jSe  ^  '  x^^^lv,^         penis  .-a.Sn^  .he  act  o.- sexual  inte.~ 

« 

rae  v^alva  consist^  nf  .uT  T  '''''  '^o^ -^-cti-ly  called  the  vulva. 

.he  reJtih'°      f    .°!  '  t  "^""^  --^'-^i^  ^-^^  clitoris 

"''"/"'^fj  o:.e-fifrh  of  the  vapina.    The  ™,ns  pubis  is  made 
'  lib^.  SLr  ^r!  ri  liec.ovcr  the  pubic  bore.    Th^  labia  major  and  the 

s  ^J^'^H.^  r  f  '^^■'^'■^^^^^  P-'-o-.ecc  tne  internal  reproductive 

peM't"'"  ifjc,  ^'^^'^  cylindrical  or.,an  stmiTiar  tc  the  male  ■ 

?e  1        It  i.c  compo-^d  of  spongy  erectiU  tissue  t;hlch  beronos  engorped-with 
1         S^or?/'""?  ^'^i™^--^-^-^-     The  ve,.tioule  i.  the  nrea  3ncl  of ed'by  the 
l^,ia  alro^a  whicn  houses  th^^op^ni-rc  of  the  va':ir.a  and  the  urethra. 

^e-H-S't--  "^^"^iJ'r'  -"^"i^         debris  froni 

tK  oi  cr.e  mr.nstruai  h  *  ^ycel  5c,  measured  fvom 

.c.-,ider■^bly  in  won^n     L  ^.y  before  ■  the  ne>^  fla.  a»d  varies 

vceu  tend  L  havncn^er  ciceja  •-Vrdo''    T^'""  ^°       ^'^'^  ^^-e 

to  have  greater  variation  Z  f.l  tn^l  oTtZ^r'Z\'^^  'T^  wouien  "also  tend 
-?n  vary  froD  23  to  90  ^la-rand  'stir    /       ?^     I  '^l^'  '"^nstrual  cyclc- 

^.ogeBterone.  estrcge:  .td  FsS  rLjt'c;"  """^^'"^'^  physiolo,,ically  nonnal. 

^;nrr:l^;^n'vi"-  '"""""^^  ''''■'^^  ^^^^^^^-^        -™al  ovulation-  ' 

f'^oaies  should  carry  on  actlC^H^l      °       f^'-'^icians  penera.Uy  agree  that 
old  .:vcs  nr.:.  'rS^.t  sexi^'inL  '    '"^"'i  '^"^'^^"^tlon.  ^  The  other 

Phy.lc.l  .»latras3      ;Le^^.^\^"    i      1  rrenstruation  wil^  cause 

Male  •  ^   ^  ~ 

i:ub..  ™e;?„V 


'^i-'ht  and  wolp:ht  ch.3r.;;  ?a;V,Jly  C*    oil  "laTr. 

Shoulders  ^iJen  .      "  '  ^  ^  c*    ?/t  ?ctivo  (perhcips  acne 

liiiJr  .rpears  l.i  .armpits  .  .^JJ"  ^^^^^rer      ,  . 

^  ■■  n-rle  wj^l  follow  thio  ^ 


  ':o 
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Cbaparl^on  of  Male  and  Female  Physiological  Growth  (continued) 
«  Female: 

1.    Breasts  enlarge  .7.  Not  every  i>lrl  will  folloxj^this  to 

,  2.  .J'fenstrual  cycle  becrlns  .  a  tee*    UOTE:  Females  generally  mature 

3.    Hair  appears  on  legs  and  arm  pits  about*  tifo  years  *earller  than 

,4*    Hips  widen  males.  ( 

5.    Oil  glands  become  active  *  ' 

ro^LICATIONS,  PROjfcEMS  AND  PERSONNEL  ;         /  * 

A  variety  qf  diseases,  infections  and  inflammations  oan  afflict  the  male 

and  female  reproductive  systems.    Venereal  disisase  is  a  group  of  contagious  ■ 

diseases  which  are  communicated  mainly  through  sexual  intercours^.  Syphilis 

and  gonoirrhea  are  the  two  ^jor  bacterial  venereal  ^^iscases.  gonorrhea 

is  at  epidemic  stages  in  the  United  States  today. 

i 

A ^number  of  other  non-venereal  diseases  affect  the  reproductive  areas, 
some  are*  trichomoniasis,  moniliasis,  venereal  w^rts  and  dermatoses. 
Genital  Inflammations  occur  in  any  or^an.  .  Some  of  t)i(Bse  coranfon  ones  are: 
cystitis^'  epididymitis  and  prostatitis.         "  ^/ 

Polyps  or  boni^i  tumors  can  be  fouod  in  any  body  cavity  where  there  is  ^ 
mucouo  Lissue.    The  uterus  is  a  common  site."   Cancer  can  attack  any  part 
r>£  the  reproductive  system;  the  most  common  sites  are  the  ceryix  in  the 
female  and  the  prostate  gland  .in  the 'male.  / 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  sterility  affects,  at  times,  botm  males  and  females. 
Sometimes  it  is  physically  neoesaary  or  advantageous  that  a  person  become 
sterile.     Vasectomies  in  males;  hysterectomies  in  females  and  the  removal 
of  othoip  piinmry  pox  ai^^ans  in  both  sexes  can  create  a  sterile  condition. 

liie  inability,  for  various  reasons,  to/have  sexual  intercourse 'in  malqs 
is  called  Impotency;  in  females  It  is 'called  frigidity.    In  both  cases 
the  cause  is  not  always  physical  in  n^^tute. 

All  young  adults  should  be  Unuwledf^eable  of  precautions  against  repro- 
ductive disorders  and  dIsea*Ses.    Your  physician  will  not  generally  check 
for  gohorrhea  or  syphilis  unless  you  ask  and  tell  him  t^at  you  suspect. 
Tne  Oregon  State  law  guarantees  that -any  person  twelve  years  or  ol^er 
can  get  free*  confidential  (will  not  notify  your  iviri-nts)  medical  treat- 
ment for  V*D.     Durin^j  an  anntifll  and  i-e<>n1  ar  thorough  e:0tn  a  physician  ^ 
will  use  a  «pcculum  to  obtain  a  Pap  3mear,  if  you  are  a  female.  A 
P;»P  om^-ar  Is^a  sample  of  female  cervical  fluid  and  cells  which  will  help 
to  detect  the  presence  of  cancer    cells.     Inspection  of  the  prostate 
£%Land  my  reveal,  in  the  male,^  early  si«^s  of  .prostatic  cancer.  A 
r,eprodubtive  specialist  for  fejjales  is  a  gynecologist  ^  for  males  a 
urologist. 

REVIEW^^      .  '  .  ^ 

B9th  male  and  female  reproductive  systems  differ,  although  they  do  posaes 
similarities.    The  male  reproductive  system  is  an  external  system  while  the 
female  system  is  both  external  and  Internal.    Young  adults  develop  sexually 
at  different  rates:  not  ^11  follo^^^•the  physiological  prowth  pattern  to  a 
tee.    f/ith  an  unHprflt-nnrllng  of*  the  sexual  systems  one  can  develop  a  comfort- 
able familiarity  with  one's  own  body  as  well  as  helping  to  dispel  false 
notions  about  the  sexual  functioning  of  the  opposite  sex. 


To  help  you  understand  the 

Male 
1*  Aiopulla 

2»  Circumcision 

3.  Ejaculation  ( 

4.  •  Epididymis 
5»  '  Foreskin 

6»  Glans  penis 

1.  Lubricatins  gland 

8.  Nocturnal  emission 

9 »  Orgasm 

10.  Penis 

/II.  Prostate  gland 

12.  Scrotum  « 

13.  Semen 

14.  ' Seminal  vesicles 

15.  ^Smegma 

16.  Spermatozoa  (X  and  Y) 

17.  Sterility 

18.  Testicle^ 

19.  Urethra 
20;  Urologist 
21.  Va9  Deferens 
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reproductive  systems  define  "the  following  wprds 

fmale; 
Cervix  . 

2.  J  Clitoris 

3.  Endometrium'  - 

4.  Fallopian  tube 

5.  C^ecologist  ' 

6.  Hymen 

7.  Hysteroctomy 

8 .  riymen 

9.  Labia 

10.  llenopause  • 

11.  Itenstruation 

12.  Orgasm 

13.  Ovary 

14.  Ovulation 

A 


15.  Ovim! 

16.  Pap  smear 

17.  Sterility 

18.  Uterus 

19.  Vagina 


\ 
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Holnw  /^hnit  fh*»  fc«aoi<%  ovular  lon/mpnstruatlon  cycle,  ' 


rotuplete  the  fdllowing  statements: 

1.    The  storage- place  for  Immature  ova  Is  the 


2.  During  Intercourse,  the  male  sex  cell  is  deposited  in  the 

3.  The  fluid  released  by  the  male  during  Intercourse  is   

4.  The  skin  covrering  rho  head  uf  the  penis  is  the_ 

5.  The  ^^n^ng  which  is  built  up  in  the  utenifi  each  loonth  is  the  

6.  A  vital  source  of  sexual  sat1<?fArr-lr>n  in  th^»  femlA  1r  rho 

7.  Sperm  ard^    ^than  ova. 

8.  Wuaieu  nvcn/icrunte  approximately                          ^  years , 
llie  sex  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the  . 

10.  The  end  of  menstruation  is  called  ^  , 

/ 

/ 

On  the  diagram  of  the  male  reproductive  system  label  the  following  parts: 
Ampulla,  Epidiymis,  Foreskin,  Glans  penis,  Penis,  Prostate  gland;  Scortum, 
Seminal  vesicles;  Testicles,  Urethra  and  Vas  Deferens  - 

On  the  diagram  of' the  female  reproductive  system  label  the  following  parts; 
Cervix;  E^oraetrium,  Fallopian  tube.  Ovary,  Uterus,  Vagina 


f 
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SKELETAL  SYSTEM  ,  ^  -  ' 

The  skeletal  system  provides  a  framework  for  the  body>  serves  as  an 
attachment  for  muscle*;  and  gives  f)rotection  to  organs.  ' 

'The  skeletal  system  is  mad^  up  of  206  bones.    There  are  tfWo  parts  to  the 
wkolPtr^l  sy^^cm  ~  |^he  axi<al  skeleton  ^d  the  appendicular  skeletot^.  THe 
axial"  skeleton  consists  of  the  skull, spinal  cioli^,  and  the  r^Jis.  TheJ 
appendicular  skeleton  consists  of"  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  <and  arms ,  and 
those 'of.  the  pelvis  and  legs.    Bones  are  composed  of  inorganic  calcium 
and  ^phosphorous  salts.   'Most  bones  are  filled^  With  a  Substance  called 
marrow  which  manufactures  red  blood  cells  and  some  of  the  white  blo6d 
cells,    fiones  are.  covered  externally  with  a  membrane  called  the 
periosteum.    There  are  four  main  shapes  of  bones  •  flat,  long,"  short,,  and 
irrejnilar.    '  , 

Joints  are  the  pla<^es  where  bones  connect.    There  are  three  general 
classifications  of  joints  . —  imnovable;  a  slightly  moveable  and  freely 
moveable. 

Joints  are  grouped  depending  on  the  amount  of  motioti  they  ^)eEftri.t*.  ^ 
l^mnovable  joints  are  boAes  locked  tightly.'   The  skull  and  bt^astbone  are 
examples  of  immovable  joints.    Slightly  moveable  joints  are  separated 
by  broads  flat  discs  of  hardened  cartilage.-   This  cartilage  can  Be^ 
stretched  and  Squeezed  to  some  degree.    Bending  and  twlsting^are  actions 
of  slightly  moveable  joints.    Examples'  of  thi^  kind  are  the  hipbone  and 
the  backbone.    Freely  moveai)le  joint^  allow  a  great  deal  of  movement.  , 
Elbows,  knees,  shoulders,  and  wrists  are  examples,  of  freely  moveable  * 
joints.    Freely  moveable  joints  are  alsd  described  as  gliding  joints, 
(wrist  bones,  bones  of  spinal  column),  pivot  joints  (head* on  spine^) 
hinge  joints  (finger,  elbow^  knees )j  and  ball  and  socket  joints 
(shoulder  and  hip  joints).    Sprains  and  dislocations  are  Injuries  to 
joints  of  the  body.  *  '  ,J  * 


COMFLICATIOnS,  PROBLEMS ^AND  PERSOITOEfc: 

Bones  may  be  deforced  by  diseases,  such  a  rickets,  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
and  tuberculosis.    Badly  formed  bones  may  also  result  from  gland  trouble. 

Often,  the  trouble  is  caused  by  purely  meehanical  fa^^rs^  Deformed 
bones  may  result  from  some^ constant  stress  which  pushes  or  pulls'  th^ 
bones  out  of  position  and  causes  them  to  grow  out  of  shape.    It  may  make 
the.  cartilage  between  bones  grow  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
so  that' a  joint  assumes  an  unnatural  slant.    For  example,  the  cartilage 
discs  between  the  vertebrae  nay  easily  become  too  comp<te8sed.^on  one  *^ 
edge  if  £he  spine  is  constantly  bent  in  the  same  direction.  Examples 
are:  Spinal  cuxrves,  xound  shoulders,  unequal  length  of  legs,  pronated 
ankles,  flat  feet  or  misshapen  facial,  bones.  . 
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Prosthetlsts  make  and  fit  artificial  limbs  for  amputees.    They  teach' 
patients  how  to  use  these  artificial  limbs.    Therapists  also  work  with 
persons  who  have  skeletal  disorders.    The  specialist  ^n  th^  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  and  spine  and  corrections  of  deformities  is 
called  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 

R£VIEl'7  \  .  ^ 

Your  respiratory  system  indues  the  air  passages  in  the  nose  and  Wiroat  , 
the  windpipe^  bronchi  and  lungs  (containing  brpnchial  tubes  and  afl:  ' 
sacs).    The  lungs  take  in  oxygen  and  get  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  for  all 
the  cells  of  the  body.    Air  jnust  be  warmed,  moistened,  and  filtered 
before  it  leochos  the  millions  of  air  sacs  in  the 'lungs. 


9  " 


I 
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SKELETAL  SYSTEM 

To  help  you  understand  the  Skeletal  System  define  the  following 
arthritis 

appendicular  skeleton 

axial  skeleton        ^  ' 

backbone  ^ 

bursitis 

coccyx 

curvature  of  the  spine 

dislocatipns- 

fracture  ligaments 

lumbago 

marrow 

orthopedic  surgeon 
ossified 
patella  ' 
pelvis 
periostrum 
prosthetists 
ribs 
sacrum 
skull 

spinal  column  * 
spinal  (^rd 
sutures 
'tendons 
vertebra 
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Bones' are  sometimes  broken  or  damaged  by  accident.    ^-Jhat  are  compound, 
simple  and  green  stick  fractures?         '  " 
.1.  •■ 

Wh4t  temporary  aid  might  you  offei*  someone  with  a  broken  leg  in  the  wilderness? 


Everyone^  skeletal  system  is  not  exactly  the  same.  Some  people  grow 
very  tall;  others  grot/ hardly  at  all. 

Ifliat  might  be  one  cause  of^excessive  ^rowthl  ' 


What  mighr  be  one.  cause  of  stunted  growth? 

* 

What  is  double-jointnesB?*  l^a|,>xauaes  itf     -  ' 

I    ■■     J-   ■  ■ 

Good  posture  means  the  body  is  in  balanced  alignment.    Good  posture 
eliminates  stiffness,  tension  and  strain;  it  should  be  natural.  Poor 
posture  can^ irfdlcate^a  great  deal  about  a  person  in  addition  to^their 
,^  state  of  Tftental  health.    Poor  posture  may,^in  fact,  effect  the  state  of  . 
one's  pfcysic^l  health.  "  >^ 

Draiy  a  typical  example  of  'poor'  posture  as  apposed  to  'good'  posture. 


I-lake  a  list  of  occupations  in  which  good  posture  w'otjld  contribute  to 
success.  ''  .  > 

1.  • 
2. 
3. 

Make  a  list  of  occupations  in  which  people  tend  to  develop  poor  posture. 

2. ' 

■      3,  . 
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Hte  you  have-a^y  personal  posture  problems?    Uhat  are  you  doing  about  them? 


Using  the  skeletal  system  Illustration,  taark  the  names  of  the  bones 
that  protect  5 

a.  the  heart   b,  the  brain 


c.  the  spinal  cord   d.  the  luni^ls 


Give  one  example  of  each  type  of  bone  shape  (use  correct  terminology) 
a.  long   b.  short 


flat   d.  irregular^ 


Using  the  har)d  out  on  skeletal  joints  label  each  type  of  moveable  joints 

»•  wrist  [  b.  shoulder  

d.  skull  atop  vertebra  d.  knee 


Identify  each  type  of  moveable  joint; 

a*  hip  b.  ankle_ 

c*  knuckles  d.  elbow 


Tendons  are  tough  extensions  of  muscle  which  attach  to  bones  and  strengthen 
joints.    The  body's  niost  famous  tendon  is  the 


Some  joints  are  protected  by  a  small  sac  called  a  bursa.    Bursas  have 
smooth  surfaces  and  contain  small  amount  of  lubricating  fluid.  They 
act  as  cushions  to  eliminate  friction  between  moving  bones.    Iftiat  is 
bursitis?    I^at  could  be  its  cause? 


Cartilage  is  flexible,  elastic  connective. tissue.    It  can  be  either  tempor- 
ary or  permanent.    Much  of  an  infantfs  skeleton  is  cartilage  that  gradually 
becomes  bone  —  this  process  of  change  is  called  ossification.    Give  axi 
example  of  protective  permanent  cartilage  in  an  adult  body. 


/ 
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EXAMPLES  OF 
BONE  SHAPES 


long  bone 
flat  bone 
irregular  bone 


short  bone 


Skull  ; 


Colldr  Bone 

Shoulder  blade 

Breast  bon§  • 
Rib 

_Yertebra 
Pelvis' 


Knee  cop 


Heel  bone 
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FIG.  A  WRIST 


JACKET- 


tlG.  &  SNOULDEI^ 


NO  ^ 
MOVEMBNT 
.    HERE  • 


MOVJEMENT- 
-HERE 


Types  of 
Freely 
Movoble 
Joinhf 


BALI  AND  S< 

HINGE 
'  PIVOT 

vGLIDING 

1  \- 


FIG.  D  SKULL  ATOP  V^TEBRA  ' 


Rounded  end  of  bone  fitting  snugly 

within  another  bone. 
Movenpent  at  joint  in  one  direction — 

like  a  door. 
Bone  resting  atop  another  bone, 

permitting  free  movemeAt^., 
Bones  slipping  over  other  bones 

with  a  freetlowing  movement. 


Vkges  142/through  156  dre  sample  of  cocsoon  , 

social/health  Issues  activities. 

*  -'I 

All  ar^  designed  to  gather  information, 
formulate  v^lue  judgeioents  and  increase  awareness. 

The  Health  Products/Services/Quackery 
activity  Is  designed  to  utilize  resource 
materials. and  periodicals.    This  activity 
encourages  students  to  -read  across  the  counter 
magazines  and  ,to  evaluate  their  contents . 


■ft 


WORKSHEET  ON 'AGING  Name 


1 

142 

a) 


1.    How  old  is*  "old"?    (Do  nit  write  a  number  -  describe  "old"  in  your 
own  words •}  « 


2.    l-Zhen  should  people  have  t6  retire?    (Again ,  do  not  use  a  "magical 
number"  for  your  answer" 


3  .  Should  the  rcturement  age  be  different  for  different  jobs?    If  yes, 
why?  ^  '  >^ 


4.  By  the  appropriate  haading,  list  as  many  benefits  ^s  you  can  for  the 
elderly. 

Economic;  h 


Social; 


Psychological: 


Ifedical : 


\1A3  • 

\» 

5.    By  the  appropriate  heading,,  list  as  many  probleias  you  can  think  of 
•   that  old  people  must  face. 


Economic ; 


Social : 


Paycho logical : 


Medical:  .  t 

I  Vs. 

6.     Who  do  you  foel  phmtlH  bo  tncoponaiV1««  for  cnrlng  £ov  older  persons? 
Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


7.    Does  society  owe  anything  to  old  people?    it  so,  what? 


8.    EUTHMIASIA  as  defined  Is:    easy  d^th  or  laeans  of  Inducing  onej  the 
a*ct  or  practice  of  painlessly  putting  to  death  persons  suffering  from 
Incurable  conditions  or. diseases.    Another  jerm  for  It  Is  lERCY  KILLING. 

,  Old  age *ls  an  Incurable  condition.. . .Is  this  enough  reason  to  justify. 
In  your  own  mind,  euthanasia?^  Why? 


Use  the  dictionary  for  numbers  9  through  14. 


;       ^  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  ' 

.     .  ■  •  (3) 

Defi«ie'^Si5JBSCfeNCE  in  your  own  words. 

Define  SENILITY    in  your  own  words. 


Dcrinc  GEPrwit)LOGy    ^n  your  own  words. 


Define  GERIATRICS  in  your  own  words. 


What  do  you  think  might  be  the  worst  part  of  growing  old?  Why? 


What  do  you  think  might  be  the  part  of -growing  old?  Why? 
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ALCOHOL  T)0R:CS11EET  -"laae 


Tnls  works'.ieet  contains  a  aeries 'of  statejoents  presented  in  ei^ht  . 
sets.  '  Keau  each  set.   'Then  nake  a  decision  as  to  wMcii  one  is  the 
correct  one,  or  oost  nearly  correct "one.    Circle  your  choice  and 
then  explain  why  you. believe  it  is  correct. 

Exanple :  ^  - 

1.    Less  than  53a  of  the  .teeuace  population  occasionally  drink ^ 
alcohol,  f 

(2.)  Iiore  than  53%  of  the  teenage  population  occasionally  drinks 
alc^iu^l. 

Recent  studies  show  that  about  three  out  of  five  or  60Z  of  all  American 
teeuat^ers  Jrink  alcoholic  .bevera;;e3  occasionally.  ^  , 


1.  Alcoliol  is  a  harmful  substance.  \ 

2.  Alconol  is  neither  good  or  bad. 
Dcplalnatiou^. 


1.    Alcohol  id  a. stimulant. 


2.    Alcohol  is  a  depressant. 


ExplaLiation*  ^ 


1.  If  two  men  of  approxiuately  the  satae  weij^iit  were  eacii  to 
drink  f^>ar  classes  of  beer,  the  uanner  and  der;ree  of  their  ' 
lnf^»xicatlon  would  be  the  same.  / 

2.  If  two  tiien  of  approxLuately  the  aanie  v/ei^ht  were  each  to 
drink  four  glasses  of  beer, it  would  be  difficult  to  predict 
the  effects  of  the  alcoliol*  ^ 


bxplaination , 


/ 
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1.  3iuce,  it  does  not  yi^ld,  aay  body, nutrients,  alcohol  is  not  considered 
a  food. 

2.  Alcohol  is  classified  as  a  food. 

3.  A  2<^J  way  for  a  thin  person  to  ^ain  wel<int  would  be  fox  hin  to 
take  up  driukins'. 

Sxplaiiiation.       ,  ' 


1.  All  things  being  equal,  persons  who  rJriak  a  great  deal  of  alcohol 
are  no  re  susceptible  to  certain  diseases  than  non  drinkers.  Alcohol 
affects  luany  parts  of  the  body,    Drinkins  alcohol  may  result  in  a 
loweriag  of  the  boJy  temperature.    Alcohol  my  induce  a  sense  of 
euplxD  ria*. 

r  • 

2.  /xll  thlnj^s  bein,x  equal,  persons  who  drink  ^vgreat  deal  of  alcohol 
have  the  sane  susceptibility  to  disease  as  non-drin^rs .  Alcoliol 
usually  affects  only  the  br,ain.    Alcohol  raises  the  body  temperature. 
Alcoliol  speeds  up  the'  body  precesses,  thus  creating  a  sense  of  well 
beia 

Explalnation ;  .  ' 


1.  Occasio^l  and  isoderate  social  drinking  are  usually  harmful. 

2.  Occasional  and  moderai^e  social  drlnkln.'^  are  .Usually  not  harmful. 
E^plaination: 


/ 


1.  One  or  two  drinks  of  alcohol  harve  virtually  no  effect_vOn  an  automobile 
driver's  Judcement,  reflexes,  and  control  of  the  car.  '  ,  ^ 

2.  One  or  two  dri4^  of  /ilcohol  may  seriously  affect  an  automobile 
driver ^8  ivd^t^'^t,  ro/lcxes,  and  control  of  the  car. 


\-  1.    Althou:5h  there  is  no  known  cure  for  alcohollsn,  ^he  alcoholic  can 
^be  treated  so  that  he  can  live  successfully  v/ltliout  drinking.  ' 

2.    Once  an  indlvldual\has  become  an  alcoholic,  there  is  aloost  no 
chance  that  he  will  ever  asala  Le  happy,  useful  citizen* 

^  Explainatiou: 


TLIi  WAYS  TO  SAY  'ITO' 

It's  not  a  bi^  deal  to  refuse'  a  drink.    Using  the  examples  below  .try 
to  write  ten  'no's*.  *  { 

Ao  Thanks  ^  ^  > 

M  tha;iks,  I  feel  sood  enougii  already. 

Ho  thanks,  I  can  get  the  same  ~ef feet  just  by  taking  off  my  pJLasses. 

i\o  tnanks,  _j  

l\o  ,thanks>   '  

Sorry 

Sorry,  I  never  drink  on  Fridr^ys, 
Sorry*  L'm  aller^jic  to  alcohol. 

Sorry,  \   *  ' 

So  r  ry ,  ^  "   .   


Jot  Nov 

•Not  now,  I've  ^iven  it  up  on  a  bet. 
Mot  now,  Vfx  testing  ny  will  power. 

Not  no!7,     [  r  

Jot  now,  '_  

I'd  Love 

•I'd'Tove  one  but  I  get  high  on  grape  juice. 
I'd  love  oae  but  I'm  counting  calories. 

I'd  love  

I'd  love 


\^at  I'd  really  love  - 
Uliat  I^d  i^eaU^  love  is  a  coke. 

What  I'd  really  love  is  seven-up,  straight  please. 

Ifliat  I'd  really  love  is  

Wiat  I'd  really  love  is   • 
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Ecological  Living  .         Name  .     •      -  ^ 

For  tnany  of  these,,  answers  you  will  have  to  check  at  home  and  isake  some 
oVservations  of  how  ypur  family  Uvea. 

1.  .Do  you  let  the  water  run  while  you  brush  your  teeth?   

2.  Do  you  lerv^he  water  nan  while  you  wash  your  face?         "  -  


3.    Approxliaately  how  many  times  do  you  flush  the  toilet  each  day?^ 


4.    ltoxmany*timA  per  day^o  you  bathe  or  shower? 


a.    How 'much  water  dofis  a  toilet  tank  hold? 


5.    ik>yti  nviny  oKTay*  cans  are  in  your  bathroomT. 


a.  How  much  water  does  a  half-full  bathtub  hold?/ 
6.    liow  many  cars  does  your  family  have? 


7.    How  many  unnecessary  lights  does  your  family  leave  burning  each 
night? 


8.  How  many  subscription  magazines  does  your  family  receive  each  manth 

I? 

9.  How  many  advertisement  brochures,  etc.,  does-  your  faifttly  receive 
weekly  In  tlire  mail?_   ^  '  >  .  / 


10.  Is  there  a  litter  bag  In  jrour  family  car? 


11.  Do  you  have  a  vegetable  garden ?_ 


\%.  Does  your  household  use  colored  toilet  paper  and/or  facial  tissues? 

13.  Vt^Bt  type  of  laundry  soap  or  detergedt  J.s  generally  used  in  your 
household?   High   Low_;  phosphates. 

14.  How  does  your  family  purchase  mil^-:  -  carton,  glass,  plastic  .containers ♦ 

15,.  Check  around  your  house  -  do  you  have  any  of  the  following  (those 
listed  b^ow?) 

Drano  '  »  ' 

Liquid  Plumber 

Plunge 

Shell  No  Pest  Strip  • 

Raid  '      '  •  ' 

Black  Flag  Leaf  tod  Roach  Killer 


T 


/ 
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Ecological  Living 


16.    Electricity  can  also  be  a  form  of  pollution.    Check  the  items  below 
which  you  Iwve  i.n  your  houae. If  you  have  more  than  one  indicate. 


Electric  carving  knife 
Electric  toothbrush 
^  Electric  can  opener 
Power  LawniDOwer  (type?) 
Food  waste  disposal  uplt 
Washer  ^  ' 

I>ryer 

Dishwasher 

Electtlc  caal  starter 
Electric  shaver 
Electric  typewriter 
Power  tools  (types?) 
Television 
Record  player 


Electric  rotisserle 
Electric  freezej: 
Electric  bottle  warmer 
Electric  curlers 
Electric  clocks  ^ 
Electric  hair  dryer 
Air  conditioner  * 
Rug  shanq>ooer 
Sunlan^  • 
Electric  blanket 
Radio 
Hi-Fi  set 


If  any  othi^^imllar  Itemd  come  to  your  attention,  list  thiem. 


ERIC 


List  ten  thinga-T^jflich  you  as  an  individual  could  do,  in  a  small  way,  to 
help  save  the  envlornlent. 
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Ecological  Living  -  Independent  Project 


Walk  through  a  grocery  store  and  see  if  you  can  find  five  (5)  items  which 
are  poorly,  ecologic^ly  packaged.    List  the  items  which  you  have  found* 


Walk  through  a  grocery  store  and  see  if  you  can  find  five  (5)  items 
which  hHve  additives  ot^preservatlves  of  an  ecologically  questionable 
n^turer    List  the  Items  which  you  have  found. 


Within  the  last  year  or  two  has  anyon#  in  your  family  made  an  effort  to 
fight  the  pollution  problem?    Example:    by  saving  bottles  and'depos;Lt* 
ing  them  in  a  recycling  station.    Explain  the  action  which  that  person 
in  your  family  has  taken.  ^  ^ 


ERIC 
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HEALra  PRODUCTS,  SERVICES,  QUACKERY    •  Name 


<5KCTI0N  A 

1,     ivri,«4»  ehe  word  quack. 


2,     What  are  tlui  two  Qrt^at^&t  dw^ors  involved  in  quackery? 
a. 


3.    What  types  of  people  turn  to  quacks? 


A,    Select  one  type  of  quackery  v^ich  is  very  old.  

Explain  why  people  Mionght  it  wsn  xnedirally  correct. 


5.    List  below  four  types  of  common  clay  quackery, 
a. 


c. 
d. 


6.    Eatplaln  bow  one  in  number  5  (above)  works. 


7.    How  would  you  determine  if  a  person  is  a  quack? 

0.    What  four  protections  do.  Americans  have  a'yainst  quackery?^ 


Cm 

d. 


9.    Many  health  products,  although  not  100%  quack  products,  are 

y fit  below  three  health  products  which  can  be 
purchased  in  the  drug  store  that  you  consider  questionable, 
a. 


b. 
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BEST  C0P1 

B;    RED  (Qixackery) 


After  reading  one  of  the  articles  listed  below  write  three  'I  leanred' 
statements. 

'Gadgets  phat  Promise  to  Slim  You  Quick''.   Changing  Times 
^  Jan  '74  p,19 

"A  Stamp  of  Disapproval  for  these  Medical  Malpractitioners'' 

Todays  Health 
March  '74  p,20 

''Gyps  Aimed;' at  Old  People''  Chan^in.c;  Times  Sept.  '74  p. 40 

''Medical  Malpractice''  Todays  Health  March  '74  p.  20 

"Victimizing  Cancer  Patients"  Todays  Health  Nov. '73  p. 20 

"IVhat  is  a  Woman  l)ithout  Breasts^'Todays  Health  April  '74  p. 30 

"The  Outright  Quacks"  The  Medicine  Show  (book)  p,77 

-  'How  to  Read  About  Miracles"  The  Itedicine  "Show  (book)  p.  198 

"Granny's  Cure-Alls,  Part  Hokum,  Part  Truth"  Family  Health 

March  '74  p.  11 


Article  Selected 


■'I  Learned' Statements: 
1. 

s 

2.  : 
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RRCTTOM  c.     YKIXW  (Information) 


The  best  protection  In  the  wo  ria  ana  test  quark«>ry  Is  to  poss.ess 
correct  inforraation. 

After  reading  two  of  the  articles  listed  belo*  write  a  short  abstract 
on  them.  f  . 


Evaluating  the  Cold  Remedies"    Todays  Health    Feb.  '74  p.  13 

'^Vitamin  E  Deoderant"    Todays  Health    march  '73  p.  6 

"Stamp  Out  Athletes  Foot"    Family  Health    June  '73  p.  15* 

^'Control  of  Oily  Skin  '    FamlTy  Health    April  '  74  p.  7 

]What  you  can  Learn  About  Health  From  T.V.    Todays  Health  Jan  '*73  p.  22 

Bad  Breath"    Todays  Health    Feb.  '73  p.  15  '  

"Birth  Control  Blotches''    Todays  Health    Augi   '73  p.  9  *' 

"Acne"    Todays  Health    Feb.  '73  p.  14  '  . 

"Cosmetic  Poisoning'    Todays  Health    Aug.   '73  p.  9 

"Blackheads"    Todays  Health  Nov.   '72  p.  10 

"llale  Baldness"    Todays  Health    Dec.   '73?.  6  " 

"Hair  Dye"    Todays  Health    Nov.  '72  p.  10 

|;Sometlmes  Good  Drugs  are  Bad  for  You"  Changing  Times  April  '74  p  30 
Diet  Frauds"  Todays  Health    Nov.   '72  P,."  46 
"Breast Silicone  Injections"    Todays  Health  June  '72  p. 5 
Cosmetics"  Todays  Health  Nov.   '72  p.  11 
:'How  to  READ  a  Label  '    Family  Healtji  April  '73  p.  30 
"\/liat  yau  can  do  Aboilt  Varicose  Veins"  Family  Health  Oct.  '73  p. 32 


Article  1 


/ 


Article  2 


\ 
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SECTION  D    GREEH  (Self  lledicatlon) 


Attempts  at  self-diagnosis  and  self •treatmenJ^oA; all  types  of  health 
problems  seem  to  be  a  great  Ai^erican  traditfoiC^ 

There  are  very  real  dangers  in  attempting  self-diagnosis  and  self- 
treatment  of  ^y  kind  of  sytspton.    The  most  serious  risk  is  that  a 
major  (even  life-threatening)  disorder  can  easily  be  ^misdiagnosed  as 
some  conwnon,  minor  problem  and  be  treated  as  such.  For^xample, 
anpcrson  trying  seif-^treatment  might  take  cough  drops  when  he  actually 
had  tuberculosis  or  lung  cancer,    itot  only  would  the  self-treatment 
be  ineffective  and  possibly  harmful,  but  proper  medical  treatment 
would  be  delayed,  perhaps  even  too  late. 

Another  danger  in  self-treatment  is  that  not  all  home  remedies  and 
nonprescription  drugstore  products  are  completely  safe  to  use. 

After  reading  one  of  the  articles  below  write  two  'I  Learned'  statements. 

"Self  tedication  with,  an  Ointment"  Todays  Health  Sept.  '73  p. 3 
"How  Safe  Is  Do-It-Yourself  Gynecology?"    Family  Health  Feb.  '73  p. 25 
'  "Getting  a  massage  that  Won't  Rub  You  the  Wrong  Way" 

Todays  Health  May  72  p. 34 
•  "^flien  to  Treat  a  Fever  and  \lhen  to  Leave  It  Alone"  Family  Health 

Dec.  '73  p. 7 

"Autoiaatic  Face  Cleansers"  Todays  Health  Dec.  '72  p.  12  ^ 
"Pneumonia  -  Still-A  Real  Threat"  Changing  Times  Nov.  '73  p. 19 


Article  Selected 


'I  Learned'  Statements: 
1- 


2,. 


/6/ 


4 
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.  SECTION  E;    BLAQi  (ADS)  ' 


The  proper  selectiori  of  health -related  products  is  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  type  of-  consumer  goods.    Not  only  can  much  money  be 
wasted  on  ineffective  products,  but  a  person's  health,  ar  even  his' 
life,  may  depend  on  his  getting  prop^r^ treatment  for  diseased 
conditionfl  and  avoiding  the  use  of .  dangerous  products*    It  is 
essential  that  self-trffAtimpnt  not  he  attempted  when  the  services  of  # 
a  physician  are  needled,  ^  ,  ' 

Advert iflement^  often  are  misleading  in^.  their  attempt  to  'sell'  a 
product.    After  reading  one  of  the  advertisements  listed  below  evafciate 
the  quality  of  the  ad.    The  following  questions  may  Assist  you  in  the 
avalufltion*  process: 


1. 

3- 
4.. 
5. 


Is  the  source  reliable? 

Does  the  ad  contain  research  findings  or  information  to  back 
up  its .claim? 

Does  the  product  claim  to  'cure  all'?  ^ 
Does  the  ad  contain  testimonials? 
Is  it  government  appro v^ed? 


53 


"Mlcrocard'*    Todays  Health    Feb.  '74  p 
**EmperlnV    Family  Health  July  '73  p.  3  ^ 
'*Novahistine"  (decongestant)  Family  Health  Jan.  '73  p.  8 
^•Aspirin"  Todays  Health  May  '73  p.  14 
"Miralln''/FamUy  Health  Nov.  '73  p.  17 
^'Arthritis,  Rheumatism'  Suffers"  Family  Health'  Oct. 
"Recover  Cover  Up  Leg  Cream"  Family  Health  Ilay  '73 
"Hard  As  Nails"  Family  Health  May  '73  p. 52 
•  Allerest"  Family  Health  Hay  '73  p.Ui 
"Tampax"    Todays  Health  AprU  '73  p.  8° 


'73  p. 
p.  52 


13 


Advertisement  selected: 

/  , 

Evaluation ; 
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SECTION  P    (Independent  Project) 


Attach  to  this  page  a  label  ,  f rota  a  drug  or  medication-,  an  advertisement 
(which  you  have. found  at  home)  or, some  direct  evidence  of  what  you 
believe  is  a  form  of  quackery,  mls-informatlon  or  poor  self-medication 
suggestions •  '  * 

Evaluate  why  you  make  your,  selection  and  what  you  believe  the  real 
truth  to  be.  ^/Can  you  back  up  your  opinion^?? 


f  ' 
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excision  making  experiments  included  here  pp.  158  through  176 
are  useful  as  group  and/or  Individual  activities. 

The  Gambling  Experiment  Is  a  unique  approach  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  addiction  education.    It  allows  students  an  opportunity 
to  experience  a  real  life  situation.    It  provides  them  opportuni- 
ties to  identlfy'and  assess  their  feelings  and  formulate  value 
positions  for  and  about  themselves.  Gambling  is  an  excellent 
beglnnins  point  for  other  addictions  which  directly  affect  one's  ' 
health  -.  work,  drugs,  t.v. ,  food,  etc. 

Survival  is  a  grou^^eriment.    It  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  students  to  work  co-op6ratlvely  in  a  group  setting. 
It  raises  some  interesting  points  -  how  important  are  all  members 
of  the  group?    Do  all  have  to  contribute  equally?    What  is 
equally?    l-Jho  has  what  skills?    Should  females  be  required  to  do 
,  what  males  do?  Etc. 

Water  Pollution  is  designed  to  test  local  sample  waters  - 
home  tap,  school',  slew,  pond,  etc.    These  experiments  raise  > 
Bome  serious  questions  -  what  r.ights  do  individual  citizens 
,havQ?    iVho  is  regponslble  to  test  local  waters?  'stc. 


0  ' 
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CLASSROOM  CASINO  j-  Gaiaas  o/  Chance  .        .  '  • 

The  addict lA„o  „K>«^  ^^m^Xy  iru^luAc^A  in  h^-lth  ^Ancation  are  drugs- 
^X»<.i....«  .K-ohol  :»,d  tobacco.     'AddlctloVoducatlon'  Is  yet  wider  In 
scope;  for  example,  it  „K,8t  appropriately  Includes  obesity  and  gambling. 
Concepts  of  habituation,  finance,  tolerance,  convulsions,  success,  failure.. 
rl«k-c.klo«.  .tc.  run  throughout  all'areas  of  'addiction  education'. 

,       Ganbllng  Is  an  excellent^lassroom  activity  which  can  be  used  to  dig 
at  the  key  concepts  behind  addictions  because  It  directly  affects  the 
Student.     You  win  or  you  loae!!!  ^ 

.  J&mrsctlons.  This  1,  .  three        activity.    Divide  your  classrooo 
lato  areas  or  stations.    Take  oae  day  to- review  .ith  students  simplified 
or  modified  same  rules  (Included  here).    Oa  the  second  day  use  students 
for  -dealers'  and  'banlcers'  where  appropriate.    Post  aame'rule.  for 
reference.  («,TE:  It  ml^i^be  wise  to  suggest  to  students  that  they  at 
least  try  each  casie).  \r 

irocedure:  Give  each  student  .specified  toount'ot  ,«.„ey  (perhaps  S185)t 
and  set  them  loose.    Before  the  class  session  Is  over  have  students 
compute  the  Games  of  Chance/Beaponae  Sheit  (Included  he«).  .  ' 

Mlo;tuE:  On  the  third  day  use  responaa'sheets  as  a  basis  f^r  c'lasa  ' 
discussion.    Class  discussion  can  possibly  fillow  several  tracks: 

^-  Peelings  f 

2.  Self  deception 

3.  Covering  losses 

4.  Gamblers  Anonymous 

■     tL'^stLdSs"m:ri'r"'i°'°°'-"'^=''°°^*""«'"''"ii»">.  ' 

.  •      -.TuV^rZk  piSLX^^/ucTtc"? ' 


GAMES  OF.  CHANCE  /  Simple  and  ModJ/f  led  Rules 
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j  PENNY  PITCH  ^ 

I  BET  -  everyone  must  bet  the  same  amount* 

:  PITCH  -  you   chip  from  behind  the  line  to 
j  the  wall;  everyone  pitches  once. 

I  WINNER  -  is  the  chip  which  lands  closest 
to  the  wall. 

y 

^TINNER  -  starts  the  second  game;  repeat  as 
above .  ? 


.  TIE  -  no  one  wins  I I 
*6  CARD  STUD 


I  RULES  CAN  BE 
I  EXPLAINED  A.JD 
POSTIID'  Or;  T>iE 
j  CLASSROOM  WALL 

 iNEAR  THE  ^ARTICULAR 

~  '    -  GAIffi. 


j  THE  DEAlIfeit'  -  deals  two  cards  down  to  each  ! 

player  and  four  cards  up  -  one  at  | 
a  time.    Th^  dealer  deals  and  | 

I  controls  the  game  -  he  does  not  play; 

THE  BEST  POKER  HAI^ID  WINS 

1  pair  (2  of  a  kind) 

2  pair  (2  pairs  of  two  of  a  kind)  ; 

3  of  a  kind  | 
\  a  'straight*  Cfive  in  a  row)  , 
j  a  *  flush'  (five  of  the  sanie  suit)  ' 
j      a  'full  house  "(three, of-«ne  and  one  pair)  ^ 

^4  of  a  Kind 

i  'straight  flush*  ^ 
'      'royal  flush' 

i  PLAYERS:  '  ^ 

\  -  play  against  each  other  j 
;  '  ^-  bet  after  each  'up  card'  (each  card  \ 
j         turned  face,  up) 

-  can  radse  the  bet  up  to  three  times 
i         for  each  *up  card' 


!N0TE:    $10.00  limit  on  all  bets 
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In  this  gaiaeJ  you  are  playins  ao*ia8t  the  dealer. 
Tlijg^bject  is  to  hold  cards  with  a  face  value 
closer  to  21  than  the  dealer. 

KING,  QUEEN,  JAOi  &  10  «  10  points  each 

Aii  ACE  «  1  or  11  points  /your  choice) 

ALt  qniER  CARDS  -  face  value 

CARDS  IfuICH  KQUAL  OVER  21  -  make  you  lose. 

PLAYER  RULES: 

-  place  your  bet 

-  you  receive  two  cards 

,   -  add  your  cards  up  in  ypur  mind,  decide  if^  you 
need  another  one.    If  you  need  one  -  ask  for  it. 

HINT:    If  your  cards  equal  17,  18,  19,  20  you 
probably  shouldn't  take  another  card.' 
If  you  are  closer  to  21  than  the  dealer »  you  win  | 

-  a  tie     no  one  wins.  | 
-  -  if  the  dealer  is  closer  to  21  -  you  lose  { 


RULES  CAN  BE 
EXPLAINED  AND 
POSTED  ON  THE 
CLASSROOM  WALL 
IJEAR  THE  PARTI 
CULAR  GA!E. 


DEALER'S  RULES: 

2  DEALER  GETS  TIW  CARDS  -  1  up  and  1  down 

-  Dealer  must  take  another  c^rd  on  16  or  lower. 

-  Dealer  must  take  another  card  on  'soft  17* 
(17  with  an  ace) 

-  Dealer  must  stand  on  17  or^bove. 

REMINDER  -  YOU  ARE  PLAYING  AGAISfST  THE  DEALER  -  NOT  ^ 
TEE  OTHER  PEOPLE  AT  YOUR  TABLE. 


I 


C^S 


BET 


5  - 


FIRST  ROLL 

-  If  you  roll  a  7  or  11  you  wln^  ^ 

-  If  you  roll  a  2,  3,  or  12  you  lose. 


-  If  you  roll  a  number  4,v  5,  6,  8,  9,  or^AO 

it  becomes  your  point.  ^   _  "* 

If  your  point  number  comes  ^  before  a  7  you  win. 
If  a  7  comes  up  befdre  your  |>olnt  number  you  lose^ 


^  COPY  AVAILABIE 
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ROULETTE:    geyen  Ways  to  Win  at  the  Game 
.  I8t'  l2'  >"<". 


1.      2nd  12  > 


•    /  3rd  12  'N  ; 

 ' 

2.  T  to~l'8"  >/ 

.  19  to  36  '  \ 

3.  COLOR  BET 


If  the  winning  number  Is  In  one  of  those  three 
sections  on  which  you  placed  a  bet  you  will 
win  2  for  1. 


If  the  winning  number  Is  In  one  of  th^e 
sections  on  which  you  placed  a  bet  you  will 
win  1  for  1.       ,  % 


Jj^  lilack  If  the  color  you  bet  on  comes  up  -  you  wln^ 
V  1  for  1.  ^ 


\  Red 
4.    ODD  OR  EVEN  BET 

j'"""ewn"~y 


Sf   first  \ 
:      line  .  ' 


If  you  have  correctly  picked  the  winning 
nmnber  (as  odd  or  even)  you  win  1  -for  1. 


If  the  winning  number  is  in  a  line  you  bet 
on  you  win  2  to  l.'' 


second 
/I  to  1 

'  V  '  '-'^1 

line 


third 


<"Oo:>! 

;     line  J  ; 

6.  2  i^UMUBRS 

7.  1  NUMBER 


""If  you  place  your  money  on  two  numbers  and  one 
of  the  two  actually  comes  up  you  win  15  to  1. 

If  you  .place  your  money  on  'one  number  and  it 
actually  comes  up  you  win  35  to  1. 


NOTE:    Roulette  li&  a  game  of  cliance. 
The  bigger  the  risk  you  take 
the  bigger  the  chance  you  have 
of  winning  or  losing. 


Tliv  HULES  AliOVE  WIU.  WEED  TO  LE  POSTED  ALO.IG  WITH  Ali  ^XTLAIIATION  OF 
riE  LAY-OUT  OF  YOUR  ROUTETTE  tABLE.       '  ■ 


ERIC 
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ROULETTE 


Rotilette  Is  an  extrenely  easy  game  to  play.    And  lt*s  really  .very 
colorful  and  excltliig  to  watch*    The  wheel  spins  and  the  little  ' 
ball  bounces  around*,  finally  dropping  into  one  of  the  slots, 
nuxabered  from  1  to  36,  plus  0  and  00* 

/      •  •        .  • 

^You  can  bet  pn  a  single  numhcr,  a  combination  of  numbers,  or  red  or- 
Kl^ck,  odd  ar  even* 


A  ROULETTE  TABLE  CAN  EASILY  BE  MADE  ON  LARG^^-^flEEfs  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER  WilCH  ARE  THEN  LAYED  OUT  A:n)s  SECURED  TO  A  .LONG  JABLE. 


•I 
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0 

0 

00 

00 

A 

2 

6 

10 

13 

<^ 

15  ■ 

.  2<9 

22 

\ 

A 

26 

28 

29 

A 

k 

31 

33 

35 

••  36 ' 

♦  4, 

<^'»^ 

■   ■  f  ■    ■   ■  ' 

<2S> 

black  »  uncircled 
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GAMES  OF  CHANCE 


Naiae 


Money  received:  $185 


2*>PPy  Ciapblad   Money  Won      Money  Lost 


'21^ 


CRAPS 


J 


PENNY  PITCH 


POKER  H 
/        (6  card  stud) 


ROULETTE 


Money  turned  In  $ 


 ^Check  here  If  you  cliose  to  observe  only* 
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GAMES  OF  aiANCB/ Response  Sheet 

t 

1«    What  games  did  you  play? 

^  \ 
2*    Vlhy  did  you  choose  the  ones  you  chose?  1 

3.  Hov  dl|d  you  feel  when  you  von? 

4.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  lost? 

.  r  ^     .      :  .  - 

5.  flow  dl^you  feel  when  you  saw  a  friend  win? 

\ 

6.  How  did  you  foel  when  you  mv  a  friend  lose? 

^\ 

7.  E^d  you,  at  nny  ^^In^»,  win  ntmey  from  a  friend?    IIow  did  you  feel 


\    8.    Did  yob,  at  any  tlxae,  lose  money  to  a  friend?    How  did  you  feel 
^  abojtit  it? 


\  9.     [k>  you  think  you  could 'become  addlqted?  Explain. 


10.  females:  Ilow  would  you  feel  If  your  husband  gambled  away  a  two- 
week  jpay  check  on  pay  day  before  coming  home?- 


11.  Itoles:  How  would  you  feel  If  your  wife  gaiAled  away  the  grocery 
money  In  bingo?  ^  '  • 

^ 


12.  In  your  personal  value  system: 

a.  is  gambling  acceptable  for  jomI 

b.  Is  gambling  acceptable  for  others  but  not  for  yau? 

c.  Is  gaiid>llng  unacceptable  for  anyone? 

d.  Is  gaoi>llng  acceptable  to  you  under  certain  circumstances? 
Explain  which  of  the  above  most  closely  matches  your  value  system; 
remembering  that  people  are  entitled  to  their  own  opinion! 
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TOBACCO  EXPERIMENTS 


Teacher  Directions: 

The  tobacco  experiments  below  can  be  donfe  by  students  In  small  groups 
at  various -classroom,  stations^    They  are  designed  to  (1)  provide 
students  with  visual  information  regarding  tobacco  use  (2)  Initiate 
questioning  procedures  ancf  (3)  weigh  the  validity  of  assumptions. 
Class  discussions  are  most  appropriate  following  the  experiments. 

• 

A  result/ assumption  sh^e^  accompanies  these  experiments.' 

Equipment  needed; 

Clgareetes  (filter,  non-filter  brand  which  claims  low  tar) 
Cotton  cloth  squares  (appro^clmately  2"  x  2*') 
A  mechanical  smoker  (available  from  Spenco  Corp.) 
Gallon  jog 

Glass  tubing  (several  feet) 

Rubber  tubing  (6**  diameter  to  fit  a  cigarette) 
Bex  of  match  books 

Several  twenty-six  inch  strings  (marked  at  1V\  14",  16",  18" 
and  20"  points). 

Fruit  files  (purchased  through  a  biological  lab.) 
Beakers  (6  or  8  250  111) 
>  ^^Spra^  can  -  fine  mist  (fern  sprayer  is  idealj  ,^    :  . 

IbLgazineB  (10  or  15  'evejryday'  magazines):  • 
Emphysema  leaflets  -  ^ 

Procedure; 

EXPERIMENT  #1    FILTER  VERSUS  NON-FILTER  CIGARETTES 

tight  a  filter  cigarette.    Blow  smoke  through  the  thin  white 
cotton  cloth  provided.. 

Light  a  non-filter  cigArette.  Blow  smoke  through  the  thin  white 
cotton  cloth  provided. 


Consider  the  differences,  if  dny,  which  you  see. 

You  mayvwiflh  to  examine  the  filter  of  the  first  cigarette  which 
3rou  used. 

Report  your  findings  on  the  Result /As sumption  sheet. 
EXPERBENT  #2  ^  SMOKING  MACHINE  AI^  MINI  LUNG 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  setting  up  the  'smoking  machine'. 
Using  a  'mini  lung'  smoke  one  cigarette  with  the  machine. 
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EXPERIMENT  #3  (continued)  •  ^ 

Using  anothter  'nlnl  lung*  snoke  two  cigarettes  with  the  machine. 
Consider  any  differences  which  you  see. 

Report  your  findings  on  the  Resxxlt/ Assumption  sheet.  s 
EXPERIIIENT  9  A  WATER  BOtTLE  SMOKING  MACHINE 

 ... 

Insert  a  cigarette  into  an  e^d  of  the  glass  tubing  —  it  must 
be  the  end  whic}>  Is  in  the  water. 

Use  the  other  end  of  the  tubing  to  *  smoke*  the  clgarette^" 

What  results  do  yoi^  see?    —  in  the  bottle?    in  the  water? 
f 

Report  your  findings  on  the  Result/Assumption  sheet. 

EXPERIMENT     5  LUI^G  CAPACITY  -  ABILITY  TO  EXPEL  AIR 

Ordinarily  we  partially  close  our  lips  in  ord6r  to  blow  out  objec 
such  as  candles  on  a  birthday  cake.    We  should,  however,  to  able 
to  expel  adequate  aioounts  of  air  without  the  us^  of  our  ^^ps. 

Open  your  toouth  and  expel  air  f|:om  your^lungs  without  using 
your  lips.  ^ 

Light  a  match  and  hold^it  ten  incfies  from  your  iu)uth.    Can  you  - 
blow  It  out  without  using -your  lips?    Do  the  same  at  twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen  and  twenty  ihche&i^  ^ 

Compare  your  distances  with  the  other  members  In  your  group.  . 
Report  your  findings  on  the  Result  portion  df  your  sheet » 

Read  through  t:he  attached  pamphlet  on  emphysema  ^  report 
your  a88m!q>tlon8  on  the  Assumption  portion  of  your  sheet.. 

E3gERIHENT  l?6  ADVERTISING 

Tobacco  advertising  usually  uses  techniques  of  persuasion. 
Some  kinds  of  typical  persuasions  are  listed  and  described 
below. 

i 

1.    Testimonial;    An  Important  person  testifies  that  he  has 
used  the  product. 

Appeal  to  ttfe  Senses  t  Pictures  or  sounds  are  used  to  appeal 
to  the  senses.    The  buyer  begins  to  *  taste'  and  Is  motivated 
to  buy.  »  . 

3.    Bandwagon :  Language  is  used  that  suggests  that  'everyone*  ' 
or  'all  the  people'  are  doing  it  or  using  it. 
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4.  ^   Plain folkg:  .An  ad  shows  an,  average  person  recommending  the' 
product »  %o  the  average  buyer  Identifies  with  thafr  person  and  takes 
his  advice* 

5.  Glittering  generaHty:  An  ad  >ises  words  like  'best/  'your 
first  one's  never  youtj  last  one,'  *the  only'^  and  'great'. 

#  •  * 

'  •    6*    Appeal  to  Romance  br  Fantasy:  White  knights  and  green  giants, 
skilled  super  athletea  are  featured  in  a  commercial. 

7.    Humor:  People  tend  to  remember  or  at  least  have  a  positive 
•  association  with  an  ad  that  makes  them  laugh;  when  they  remember 
the  ad  they  tiiink  of  buying  the  product. 

S.    Statistics:    Buyers  tend  to  be  impressed  by  statistics.  Ads 
leave'  out  such  important  items  such  as  who  conducted  the  study  or 
what  kind  of  people  were  polled. 

9.    Cardstacking:  Ads  give  one-sided  portrayals  of  their  products • 
Only  the  beneficial  aspects  are  mentioned,  not  the  weaknesses. 

10.    A  good-looking,  sociable,  sexy  or  well-dressed  man  or  woman  Si 
the  product. .  The  buyer  associates  the  product  with  someone  good- 
looking  or  admirable  and  Imagines  that  when  he  uses  the  product 
he  will  become  like  that  'personv 

Describe  one  cigarette  a:dvertldement  whi3fe  you  reiAember.  Explain 

1  which  one  or  ones  of  the  above  advertising  techniques'^  are  used  in  your 
ad.           •        '                                *  . 

i     '  *  ^  ' 

EXPERIMENT  »7.    LOW  TAR  AND  NICOTINE  CIGARETTES  (OPTIONAL) 


PTJONAL) 


"Vantage"  cigarettes  claim  to  be  lower  than  average  in  their  amounts 
of  tars  and  nicotine. 

ITh-at^'type  of  experiment  could  you  desigp^-whi^h  coulii  prove  or  disprove 
their  claim? 

With  the  assistance  of  your  teacher,  conduct  your  experiment.  Explain 
your  procedure,  your  results  and  assumptions  on  your  Result/Assumption 
sheet.  * 
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RESULT  /  ASSUMPTION  SHEET 

Experiment  #1  Filter  Versus  Non-Filter  Cigarettes 
Results: 

Assumptions: 

/ 

Ks-per-Caenr  07  ?»moJcing  Machine  and  Mini  Lung 
Remilts: 

Assumptions:  ^     «  1  _ 

Experiment  #3  Water  Bottle:    Smoking  Machine  ^ 
Results: 

Assumptions : 

Experiment  #4  Lung  Capacity/Ability  to  Expel  Air 
Results ; 

( 

Assumptions: 

Experiment  #5  Fruit  Plies  and  Tobacco  . 
Results- 


Assumptions : 
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Experiment  #6  Advertising 
Description: 


Explanation: 


Experiment  #7  Low  Tar  and  Nicotine  Cigarettes  (Optional) 
Procedures:  ' 

Results : 


Assumptions: 


^  con  \n 


SURVIVAL 


Several  nonths  ago  when  you  were  lookln/?  throush  the  ev^lnc 
paper  you  noticed  axi  Interesting  experlfiental  ad.    It  promised 
adventure »  eaeclteraent^  and  a  full  year  hlch  school  credit,  free.  All 
you  had  to  do  vras  fill  in  the  name,  address,  and  phone  number.  You 
thought  about  It  for  awhile »  then  asked  your  parents.  ^Th^ey  approved 
your  request  so  you  sent  in  the  application.  ' 

Just  today  a  re sintered  letter  arrived  in  the  mall.    You  have 
been  selected  at  random  frora  tloe  thousands  of  applicants  to  take 
part  in  the  experiment.    The  infomation  enclosed  said  you  will  be 
living  with  four  st  rangers  on 'a  20  square 'mile  Island  in  the  t  tropics. 
-       The  Island  lias  never  been  inhabited  so  information  regarding 
it  is  very  llialted.    Airplane  pilots  who  have  flown  over  tlie  Island 
say  it  has  sandy  beaches  and  some  small  cliffs  at  one  end  along  with 
a  waterfall  which  indicates  fresh  water.    There  is  seafood  of  all 
Iwinds  including  shellfish;  also„  there, are  giaiit  sea  tui^tlaa^and  goats^. 
Some  of  the  trees  appear  to  be  cocooujt:  and  banana*  ...  ^^c^^  ^ 

You  are  leaving  ixow.    IJhat  will  you  do  first?    How  will  you 
spend  the  year?    How  will  you  live?    IJhat  kinds  of  probler»«  do  you. 
as  a  group  think  you  will  have  to  solve? 


^7^ 
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.«jytlSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  ACCORDING  TO- THE  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  YOUR  GROUP. 
!•    Did  you  choose  some  form  of  govannnent?  '  If  you  did,  what  form  and  why? 


2.    Wh?»t  roop^oibJHf-fofi^  rjfri  yo,i  h«vo  as  a  group-  and  how  were  these  divided? 


3-    How  were,  d.ealsions  tb  be  reached  within  yoxir  group?  " 


4  ^      $  i^r^-^- 


1 


4,    How  did  your  group  decide  to  handle  disagreements  or  conflict? 


4f 
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Questions  According  To  l)ecl^lons  Made  3y  Your  Group 

5.    What  rights  did  you  give  to  each  individual  in  your  group? 
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6*    What  things  does  the  group  have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  individual? 


'7,    Uow  did  you  decide  to' spend  your  time? 


«    8;    V/hat  did  your  group  expect  to  have  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  year? 


■4 
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WATER  POLLUno:i  EXPERKIEilT 
General  Inforoatlon 

^ARBOM  DIOXIDE  TEST  -  OO2  couitfent  in  water  neana  that  oxygen  is  being 
used  by  aniuals  living  in  watet.    A  hi{jh  content,  (oore  than  10u2S.) 
of  CO2  shows  that  X7ater  anlnals  are  hi^^ly  active  and  using  oxygen 
rapidly.    Tliis  Indicates  low  o^jygen  content  in  water  and  oxygen  is 
\necessary  for  fishlife* 

DISSOLVED  0XYGEI4  TEST  -  Dissolved  Oxygen  is  oxygen  mixed  in  water.  ' 
It  is  necessary  to  support  fishlife.^    It  also  deconposes  waste  pro- 
ducts in  water.    If  not  enough  DO2  then  fish  die  and  wastes  build 
up  in  water.    Clean^  livable  water  should  have  at  least  12  parts  o^  l 
oxygen  per  ulllion  parts  of  water.  \ 

\ 

}IARDNESS  TEST  -  ''Kard  x;ater''  means  there  are  minerals  in  the  water. 
( 'soft'  water  is  a  lack  of  minerals.)    Calcium,  'sodium  and  magnesium 
are  the  usual  minerals  found  in  water.    In  large  quantities,  these 
minerals  can  be  poisonous.    Tliese  minerals  cause  the  ring  in  the 
tub  and  bad  or  bitter  tasting  water.    Ibst  of-  the  water  you  test  will 
"not  be  hl^h  in  mineral  content  unless  it  is  from  an  landerground  spring 
or  deep  well.    If  your  test  is  over  10  grains /gallon,  the  water  is 
of  high  mineral  content. 

pH  TEST  *  This  test  1^  for  the  ailiounr  of  acla  in  Ihe  water.  ^  Thete 
must  be  a  balance  of^acid?  not  very  lit^tle.    Acid  kills  bacteria  in 
water,  but  if  there  is  not  enough  the  bacteria  grows.    If  there  is, 
too  much,  the  acids  poisons  the  wQter.    Cle£m  water  for  fish,  humans 
and  other  animals  should  be  between  6.8-7.5  ph. 

« 

DETERGEip  TEST  -  Detergents  in„  the  water  do  Xxio  things:    (1)  the 
water  fbSfims  and  is  ugly,  but  is  not  necessarily  poiaoded;  (2)leaves 
phosphates  in  water.    Phosphates  are  the* real  problem.    Phosphate  is^ 
a  fertilizer  and  makes  algae  ^ow  faster.    In  tum^  algae  uses  up 
more  of  the  water's  oxygen  (look  at  DO2  test).    Consequently,  fish 
cannot  live  whei;e  there  Is  not  enou^  oxygen. 
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I/ATER  POLLUTIOiJ  EXPERIMENTS;  .  . 

Taese  tests  need  three  (3)  things  frou  the  testers*' 

1.  a  sample  of  water  broucht  fron  hotae 

2.  close  attention  to  the  Instructions 

3.  and  "care  '  about  tlie  uater  you  drink. 

Perforn  each  test  by  the  Instructions  using  your  "hone  sample'*  of 
water.    Record  the  results  on  your  sheet.    If  you  are  unclear  about 
your  results  l)ask  your  teacher  for  assistance  and  2)compare  your 
findings  with  other  testers. 


UATBR.gQLLUTION  EXPERCIEHT  INSTRUCTION 

Carbon  Dioxiue  Test .  *  2  testers  ^md  2  observers 

1»    HLll  plastic  tube  ulth  water  to  top  and  pour  into  fjlass  bottle 
by  putting  bottle  over  tube  and  tipping  over  right  side  up. 
^      2.    Add  1  drop  of  PhenoXphtalein  Indicator  (plastic  bottle). 

3.  Add  1  drop  of  Sodium  liydroxlde  solution  at  a  tfne,  until 

_  ^       ^     _  soltitlon  turns  light  i)ink.-^  Swirl-tube  tb^tx  i5olutlolk  ^an^  ^ 

,  count  number  of  drop^.    Each  drop  equals  5  ollligrams  per.* 

liter  of  CO2- 

4.  ^  COry  is  a  poiaonous  gas^r    The  taore  thete  is  in  water,  the  greater 

the  danger  of  poisonous  water.    Shobld  not  have  to  add 


laore  than  2  drops. 


drops  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  f 


jnilligrams/COj/liter. 


Dissolved  Oxygen  test:    2  testers  and  2  observers 

1.  •  Fill  glass  stoppered  bottle  with  water.    Make  sure  no  air 

bubbles  are  left". 

2.  'Add  1  packet  of  D  Oj^    and  1  packet  of  DO2  to  water.  Plug 
bottle  so  no  air  is  trapped.    Shake  to  mix.    A  fluffy 
precipitate  will  form. 

3.  Let  sample  stand  until  upper  half  of  bottle  has  clearecL^ 
Shake  again  and  let  stand  again. 

4.  Remove  stopper  and  add  1  packet  of  DO^.    Re-plug  and. shake 
to  mix    The  fluff  will  dissolve  and  the  sample  nay  be 
yellowish. 

5.  Fill  plastic  tube  with  sample  to  the  top,  then  empty  into 
mixing  bottle* 

6.  VJhile  swirling  sample,  add  1  drop  of  PAO  at  a  time,  fintil  the 
sample  is  colorless.  »v 

7.  Dissolved  Oxygen  Is  necessary  for  v;aterlife  (fish,  etc.)  ^ 
Each  drop  equals  1  mg/1  DO.    You  should  have  no  less  then 

12  drops. 


drops  of  PAO 


_mgs./DO. 
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ilardne3s  Test:  '  ' 

1,  Fill  plastic  tube  with  water  and  pour  into  mixlnp,  bottle. 

2.  Add  3  drops  of  Hardness  1  and  nix.       '    '  '  '  * 
♦3.,    Add  1  drop  of  Hardness  2  and  nix. 

4.  Add  Hardness  3,  1  drop  at  a  tine  until  sample  changes  fcon  ^  " 
pink  to  blue.  (No  more  than  1  drop/second)  d6  NOT  ALLPW  dropper,  to 
touch  the  side  of  mixing  bottle.  * 

.5.    Hardness  of  water  indicates  presence  of  rttoeralsin  water.  ^ 
number  of  drops,  equals  amount  of  crains/t^allon  ^of  Calcium  Carbonate 
(a  mineral).    The  more  drops  —  the  more  minerals. 

'    ^drops  •  ;>ralns/ gallon    Hi  lo  mineral 

7  -  content. 

pH  test  (hydrof^en  concentration)  •  .  ^/ 

1.  Fill  2  glass  yiewinr  tubes  to  5  ml  mark  with  mater  ^ 

2.  Add  6  drops  of  FII  indicator  to  one  tube  and  swirl.    Put  t^ 
sample  in  right  opening  in  color  comparator, 
3,.;;:  Put  tube  of  clear  water  in  left  side  of  comparator. 

4.  Hold  comparator  up  %o  brir.ht  li^ht.    Borate  colo;:  disc  until 
colors  natch.    Read  PH  through  window^  .  C         -  • 

5,  Pll  is  the  cojpceatration  of  hydrogen  gas  In  water.    Without  hydro- 
gen there  would -be  no  living  creatures,  plants,  etc*    PH  should  be 
bet\';een  6.8-7.5  to  be  safe. 

*  ,      *  '   *  PH  reading 


Detergent  test:    Chloroform  is'^  poisonous  ^  do  not  breajthc  pr^swa^^ 

1.  Fill  1  test  tube 'to  upper  mark  with  wateig;. 

2.  Add  12  drops  of  Deter,?ent  tes#  solution  and  mix/       ^  - 

3.  Add  Chloroform  to  lov;er  mark,*  stopper  and  s'alAe*  (Chloroform 
will  sink  to  bottom)    Allox7  sample  to  stand  arid  separate  fpr  1, 
minute.  .  ^  ^  *  ^  ' 

4.  Usln?,  pipette,  renove  water  from  tube  and  discard.  / 

"5.    Fill  tube  to  upper  mark  with  Vaah  Vater  Buffer;  t^en  remove  the 
pipette.  ,  *  * 

6.  Refill  tube  with  Wash  Water  Eufjfer,  stopper' and  shaJc©  for  30 
seconds.    Allow  to  stand  for  1  nlnute  to  separate  again.  • 

7.  Put  test  tube  with  sample  in  rl<»ht  opening  of  coirqparator. 

8.  Fl^i  clean  tube  with  demihetalized  water  and  plaCe  in  left  openih. 

5.  '^Hold  Comparator  up  to  a  light.*  Rotate  color  disc  until  colors 
are  matched.    Read  parts/nillion  from  scale  window. 

1,0.  Arooimf  of  detergents  in  water  is  %eamjred  by  milligrams/liter 
^£  ursiTcr.    Your  <srhoutd  noc  p3»s  1.0  ng/L.    ^  +mg/L. 


\ 


BEST  con  R^^^^^^ 


The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  each 
of  us  is  that  which  we  can  best  do, 
because  It  gives  us  the  feeling 
of-being"uarerul^~l  tMV^'  happiness/ 

.   <^*^ '  Pe'arl  Buck 

The  Child  Who' 
Never  Grew 


Be  careful  ^ 
what  you'set  your 
heart  uRon,^  for  it ' 
will  surely  be  yours; 

James  Baldwin 


Man  goes  beyond* necessities 
to  the  very  limits 
of  possibilities  because^ 
he  wonders  yhere  thos« 
limits  aie.^^ 

,  And  behold,  they  don't" 
lie  anyvhere  because, 
like  l^he  horizon,  they 
expand  with  every  step 
he  takpa  toward  them. 

Viktor  Franl<:l 


o 
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Who  made  my  glasses? 

Why  am  I  so  short  and  puny?  ^ 
How  would  IJcnow  what  to  >do  if  my  Dad  had  a  heart  attack  tonight? 
When  will  someone  teach  me  something  .about  what*s  going  on  our  there  — 
like  getting  a  job?^  . ^  ^ 

Wiere  could  I  find  out  more  about  helping^other  people  —  like  being  a 
nurse? 

What' will  school  really  do  for  me  and  my  futur^e. 

These  are  typical  questions  that  high  school  students  ask.  The 
answers  tb  some  are  fairly  simple,  while  others  are  far  more  complex 
in  nature.    All  these  questions  have  one  element  in  common.    They  are 
questions  of  wonder  —  of  concern  —  of  some  level  of  awareness.  Thay 
are. questions  which  indicate  a  desire  to  explore.    This  desire  is  one  of 
the  most  important  keys  to  all  of  education. 

Exploration  at  Roosevelt  is  defined  simply  as  ^obing  and  examin-  > 
ing  areas  previously  unlmovm.    In  the  realm  of  health  education ,  explor-* 
ations  range  from:  1)  exploring  ourselves,  2)  decisively  using  our 
present  and  developed  skills. to  3)  real  contacts  in  the  'outside  wo^ld^. 
Explorations,  individually^  do  not  gtiarantee.  health  education  nor 
health  careei^ education  success.    They  are  merely  a  portion  of  a' total 
plan  of  .self  concept »  decision  making  and  exploration. 

The  Health  Career  Exploration  Project  at  Roosevelt  found,  qtilte 
early  in  the  process  of  developing  its  curriculum  approachea,  two 
factors  that  governed  its  immediate  progress.    Had. these  factors  not 
been  acknowledged >  dealt  with  \nd  assimilate^  into  the  general  plans, 
the  exploratory  experiences  might  have  fallen  short  of  the  original 
intentions  of  integrating  health  career  education  into  an  existing 
health  education  curriculum**  The  first  factor  combined  self, concept 
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and  decision  making.    To  explain  oare  thoroughly,  until  a  student  can 

s 

understand,  and  develop  personal  concept^  of  him  or  herself  and  utilize 
decision/  makins  skills,  career  decisions  are  impossible.    Thus,  the 
h^»e  *o  or**^<iro  u^^th  career  exploration  truly  came  in  the  areas  of  self 
concept  and  decision  making.    Both  areas  had  to  be  emphasized  so  that 
explorations  could  occur.    The  second  factor  was  that  explorations  had 
to  be  well  planned  and  progressive  in  experience.    Explorations  had  to 
be  individually  suited  to  meet  student  needs.    They  had  to  follow  a 
hnil^ins  block  plan,  to  carry  each  student  as  far  as  his  or  her  Interests 
vent:  from  ver^  general  to  very  specific,  practical  experiences  (see 
dlasram  page  273). 

How  do  health  educators  begin  to  move  prugrams  toward  e'xploration 
possibilities? 

assessment  of  our  jgngwledse;    Seeing  what  we  knoW  and  don't 
^J^ow-abpul  th§  .cqp?pre^n8i^e 'field  of  hfealth;  lookldg,  listening  and 
.asking  questions. 

assessment  of  our  students;  by  finding  out  their  knowledges, 
their  past  experiences,  their  dreams,  their  goals  and^looking  realisti-  • 
cally.at^helr  future  possibilities.    Standardized  assessment  tools  ^ 
are  no't  necessarily  the  best  of  devices  to  use.    Questioning  approaches 
Vltl^ students  (Who  brings  those  services?.  Where  are  they?)  are  helpful. 
Open  approaches  with  students  consist  of  questions  like:  •'What  kind 
of  worid  do  you  want^\  'Wiat  PO?8lbn£ties^^t^operi  to  you?'\  and  > 
'^Ifliat  are  youi:  limits?" 
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Third,  assessment  of  resources,  suph  as:,   community  sources, 

sites,  guest  speakers^  books,  reference  materials,  scholarships, 

volunteer  programs,  supporatlve  services,  money,  etc. 

^  ^  _  Once  these  assessments-  are  made,  real-^exploratlona  can  be  set  — ^ 

Into  motion.    Some  practical  examples  are:'  ' 

1.    Students  are  assisted  to  acquire  Information  aboti^ 
themselves  and  their  world  through  exploration  (e.g. , 
blood  typing?  examination  fo  beef  hearts,  ulcer  effect 
experiments). 

2.  Acquisition  of  health  skills  enables  students  to  explore 
Issues  of  personal  health  concern  (e.g.^  thermometer  ^ 
reading  techniques*  filling  out  medical* history  charts 

as  first  step  in  seeing  a  new  doctor;  charting  correct 
personal  vital  signs  for  accurate,  comparisons  and  evalu- 
ation needed  by  health  care  workera). 

3.  Through  standardized  test  procedures,  students  ass^s 
their  career  interests  and '^ilities .    Results  help 
develop  individualized  exploratory  experiences,  (e.g.,  GATE). 

4 1  In-classHources  and  resources  are  iised  to  ^provide 
students  with  health  career^lnformation  (e.g.,  guest 
speakers,  brown  bag  lunch  meetings, ' "Career  World," 
identification' of  health  care  wo  rice  rs  and  specialists,  ^- 
Career  Information  System  computer).  . 

5.  Exploratory  field  experience  exposures  are  provided  for 
all  students  in  the  program.    These  exposures  have  been 
developed  on  a  building  block  plan  and  are  designed  to 
carry  students  as  far  as  their  interests  take  them.  For 
health  career  orientated  students,  these  experiences 
give  students  real  first-hand  opportunities  to  do  some- 
thing abo.ut  their  intended  goal. 
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Persoaal  Exploration  acti'^Hties  are  designed  to  give  students 
opportunities  to  look  at  themselves  as* Individuals.  ' 

Testing  activities  generally  are  done  by  trained  personnel 

&  '  r 

ok  specialists.  "In  these  cases, however, students  are  trained,  to  do- 
rhofr  own  fpstingand  evaluation  by  working  In  partner  teams. 

Temperature.  Ptflse  and  Respiration  .ictlvltles  have  several  purposes. 
In  addition  to  skill  building  these  activities  are  designed  to  develop 
student  awareness  and  aptSreciation  for  health  career  employees.    The  act 
of  charting  is  in  Itself  a  specific  and  meticulous  skUl. 

P§I§2?aiit^.  Traits  and  ^tthing  Ypn^ /^iUt^        personal  ex- 
ploration also  designed  to  develop  awareness. 

The  personal  Health  charts  and  questionnaires  are  .practical  explor- 
ations..   They  are  necessities  when  visiting  a  new  doctor:  and  are 
useful  tools  for  students  to  work  through  in  the  classroom.  Also 
useful  for  the  same  purpose  is  a  copy  of  Family  I-fedi^^lUcorr 
available  from  the  March  of  Dines. 


\ 
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SNELLEN  VISION  TEST  ' Hame    " 

General  Information: 

This  is  a  test  of  visual  acuity  (sTiarpness) .  It  is 

generally , used  as  a  screening  device  since  it  only  * 

determines  the  clearness  with  which  you  see.  Undoubtedly 
you  have  seen  or  taken  it  before.  ,  ^ 

Procedure: 

Stand  twenty  feet  from  the  chart.  Cover  one  eye  with  a  piece  of  cleJn 
paper  -  do  not  press  the > covered  eye.    I^y  not  to  squint'  try  not  to 
Ipan  foLward.     Point  In  the  direction  you  "believe  the  big  E  is  going^N^ 
as  the  tester  identifies  it  for  you. 

You  should  be  able  to  see  the  20  line  without  difficulty.    If  you  are 
unable  to  see  the  20  foot  line  the  tester  will  move  up  until  a  line 
is  found  which  you  can  clearly  see. 
Test  the  other  eye. 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  either  eye,  test  both. 
Record: 

With  Glasses 

Right  eye  Left  eye  Both  eye^ 

< 

Without  Glasses 

Right  eye   .  Left  eye  Both  eyes 
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PERIPHERAL  VISION  TEST  /  Testing  the  Field  of, Vision 


Teacher  Directions:  Students  can  easily  make  a  field-of -vision  testing 
device  by  usln?.  a  large  piece  of  cardboard.  The  device  should  be  built 
with  decrees  marked  on  It. 


I* 


Procedure:    n^e  a  partner ♦    Hold  the  vision  guide  by  each  handle  and  r«^^<f«« 
lightly  against  the  bridge  of  your  nos*^.     Rave  oxio'x>oi«on 
hold  a  pencil  iipr1;>ht  (^rtlrnlly)  at  0  degrees.  Then 
iQove  pencil  to  the  right  until  it  cau  uo  longer  be  seen.  You 
must  be  looking  straight  forward  at  all  times — do  not  move 
eyes.    Record  the  approximate  degree  at  which  you  can  no  longer 
see  the  pencil  (on  chart  belov/).    Repeat  this  for  the  other 
eye . 

i^OTE:    The  black  line  from  70^  to  70°  is  the  minimum 
'  (smallest)  field  of  peripheral  vl-dion  required  by  law. 


RECORD: 
Right  eye^ 

.  / 


Left  eye_^ 


Total  field  (add  R  &  L 
degrees) 


If  you  h«ve  less  than  7.0°  on  either  side,  test  again. 
If  it  is  the  same^  it  may  not  be  safe  for  you  to  drive. 
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BELTONE  HEARING  TEST  Name  

General  Explanation: 

This  Is  a  test  of  normal tearing  abilities.    It  Is  used  as  a  screening 
device,  since  It  can  only  determine  pitches  of  sound  one  can  or  cannot 
hear*    This  test  does  nottell  If  you  have  Impaired  hearing  or  why.  You 
are  tested  fir  volume  (loudness)  of  sound  and  frequency  (hl-lo  pitches) 
rate  of- sound.  i 

Decibels  are  mcaaureinents  of  volume.    Frequency  rate  Is  measured  at 
cycled/second  (how  many  times  you  hear  the  same  sound  per  second). 

Normal  hearing  in  decibels,  with  slight  backgrouivd  ncjfte,,  is  between, 
30  db  -  20db  at  1000  cycles/sec.    Hearing  below  or  above, that  indicates 
senaldve  or  deficient  hearing  In  those  ranges.    Noianal  hWrt^e 'for  . 
f reqi?ehcy,  r;ite  is  between  750  -  ISOi^^cles/sec  - 

m 

Procedure:  J 

  / 

Follow  instructions  from  tester.    If  you  have  a  cold,  earache,  or  some 
disorder  that  affects  your  hearing,  please  te;il  tester.     If  you  are 
waiting  in  line  to  be  tested,  PLEASE  REMAIN  QUIET— Do  not  leave  until 
tester  is  t;hik)ugh  as  you  must  test  both  ears*    Give  this  sheet  to 
tester,  so  he  may  record  your  scores.    If  you  are  not  clear  aboyt  the 
scores,  ask  for  an  explanation  from  your  teacher  or  tester. 


Decibels  (volume) 

Frequency  (cvcles7sec 

60  db:l  r 

20  db:l 

r 

^50:1  r 

1500:1 

.r 

50  db:l  r 

15  db:l 

f 

500:1  r 

2000:1 

r 

40  db:l  r 

10  db:l 

r 

750 ;1  r 

4000:1 

r 

30  db:l  r 

5  db:l 

r 

i 

1000:1  r 

8000 1 

r 

Sensitive 

1 

r 

Sensitive 

Normal 
De  fluent 


Normal 
Deficient 


/// 
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Tea  ter  

General  Information  ^ 

/  .  ...  _  ' 

This  test  will  determine  some  of  the  sounds  you  may  have  trouble 
8pcakliiG#  •  It  does  not  tell  you  iihy  or  how  to  correct  the  diff iculty# 
you  ifili  say  grcoups  of  iror^.a  that  contain  certain  sounds  tlye  tester 
will  be  listening  for#    The  teste*  will  lieton  for  l)  ommission 
sound  not  pronounced j  2)  distortion  (X)a  oo^ond  pronounced  but  not 
clear;  5)  stimulation  (+)»  sound  is  olear;,  4)  strength  of  YOice««  wealc 
(hard  to  hear  at  5  ft#j,  mild  (can  hear,  but  must  strain)^  stron  (can 
hear  easily) >  streine^  (voice  cracks  or  has  trou^^  forcing  words  out)* 


Directions:  v  '  -  * 


'  PiM^in  your  name  and  tester's  namo#    Give  your  chart  to  tester • 
Sit  approximately  5  ft*  apart.    Say  each  group  of  words  as  their  pictures 
are  held  in  front  of  you.    If  you  cannot  identify- a  picture,  skip  it 
and  mark  ^skipped'  on  chart.    You  must  do  at  least  3  of  the  6  ffcoups, 
including  group  E  (ex,  A,C,E  or  C,D,E).    Go  over  each  gotirp  only  onee. 
Do  not  repeat  any  words*  ^Tester  will  choose  which  groups  to  do,  in- 
cluding E.    tester:    must  mark  omission,  distortion  or  stimulation  in 
column  of  strongth  of  voice  for  each  word. 


Ex^let 


Group ,  0 

Sound  (letter) 

Stren/rth  of  Voice 
weak     mild  stron/sf 

strained 

1.  monkey  >  ha^er,  broom  * 

M 

+ 

2.  nails,  penny,  lion 

N 

X 

**If  you  hav^  read  instructions  and  understand,  then  you  may  begin  test 
with  your  tester*    When  done,  switch  places.    If  you  have  any  questions, 
♦sk  your  tecujher. 


Group  A 

/ 

Sound  (letter) 

"""""iS^rin^S'or'VoIce 
weak     mild  stron/? 

strained 

Ilcnkoy*  Hammer*  Broom 

M 

\ 

nails,  penny t  lion 

N 

Pi;t.  puopy.  cun 

P 

.     ^'  I        \  - 

houce,  dotff-houee 

H 

window,  spider-Jweb 

V  1 

______     ■  \ 

Group  B                           ♦  ' 

\ 

boat^  baby,  bib 

B 

catt  chickeni  book 

K 

^irl.  ,wa^con.  vip 

0  1 

...   

fprkt'telQphono^  knife 

P 

 — 
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Group  C 


1*    yollcn?^  onion 


Stren^^o^  Voice 
SpuDd  (letter)     weak   mild   strong  strained 
Y  I         f  1 


2,^   fimcTS,  rin^ 


KG 


3.    dope 9  ladderf  bed 


Croup  D 


1>    lanip^  balloon^  ball 


2*    rabbit,  barn,^  car 
3.V    tc^blG,  po^tatoes,  coat 


4*    shoe,  dishes,  fish 


SH 


5*    chair,  nvatcbes,  \7atch 


CH 


6*    drum,  clock,  blocks 


BLE2D)S 


Group  E 


1.    yacu^jjSy  tolevlsion,  fetove 


2*     thiinib,,^othbrushv  teeth 

TH 

_  1_                                     ■  _^  

5*    .iurrprope,  .iuice,  oran/^e 

J 

4*    ^ur.,  pencil,  bito 

S 

1 

5.    zobra,  scissors,  rubbers 

Z 

6/  train,  star,  slide 

BLEIIDS 

J 

Group  P 

1.    tliis  or  that,  feathora 

m 

 ^ 

1  :  

2. '^scooter,  snowman,  desk. 

BLSiOS 

3.    neamire,  treasure 

>  ZH 

■     >    ■   >^      ■      -    ^  
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BLOOD  TYPING^  ] 

Th<-  c«:«t  wLll  t^n  only  the  Cx£e%£  blood  you  have  '(A,  #,  AG,  0)  not 
the  RH  Factor  (From;  rhPflnn  monkey;  +  or  -).     The  tesf  is  quick  an^ 
Pflinl«.«fl  and  you-only  need  to  u^e  ^  sma.ik-amounc  ^C^blood. 

FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS  CAREFULLY 


( 


1.    Use  a  finger  you  do  not  use  normally  - 

^'    towi^ds'tipf"^^''  ^^"""^  ^^"^"^  cubbing  skin 

•3.    Teacher  swabs  fingertip  with  alcohol         '  ^  ^ •  v 

5.    ^rop  blood  on  each  sid^  of- slide  (A/B)  >aid  apply  cottoir' 
to  finger  *  ,  ^ 

.  •     .  '  •  ' 

WHATJAPP^    Sera;a  A  is'  dropped  on -siti^  A^V^rW  B  on  side  b'.    The  -  '  - 
serum  will  coagul'afe  the -blood  (form  fine  sand-l^ke  mlxturg  wlfh'blood).' •  '  ^ 
If  -A  coagulatesT-you^^e-tyii  A,  'if^j  ■  C  n\  and  B  '^^  type'  ' 

If  neither  does,  you  have  type  0.'      ^  ^  ^  ^  * 

.  Check  (  /)  typg  of  flood  .you  have  Wd^read-what.  it  may  do.  .    '  '  «      .  . 

3^pg-  '         0   ^      ^  A  ^         B  ■      AB^     i      ,  « 

^^^.^^B  to  !    O.A.B.ABI'a^aII^';  AB  "    A  B  A   ^  ' 

I       ~    I        !  ^  1  *  

Beceives  jrom;   0  io.  A  |  0,  B 

most  fairly  | 

l^Y^ll3MUi^Z.l.cgm^  _    .cpjmon  '  _c!omwn 


rare  J-  . 


1.  ttilversal  donor  (may  give  to  anyone)'  *  ^  ^ 

2.  Universal  recipient  (may  receive  from  anyone  (except  AB  -  then 
.      ^        may  receive  from  Ab  only)  \.  \^ 

^'    ^.Jw'  other  areas  of  world  are  different  (example)  type  B 

may  Be  mast.  con»oa.  k«.,Chlna.  ^.  . 
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TEMPERATURE  ^ 

The  temperature  is  one  of  ati  individual's  vital  o.t  life  signs. 

A  basic  way. to  detenolne  the  presence  and  seriousness  of  an  illness  is  to 
take  a  person's  temperature,,  using  one  of  three  types  of  fever  thermometers.  These 
are:    the  oral  thermometer  (the  most  commonly  used);    rectal  thermometer;  and  the. 
multi-use  or  stub  type,  whith  can  be  used  orally,  rectally  or  under  the  arm.  The 
oral  thermometer,  is  "the  easiest  to  use.    *  *  ^  ^ 

'  .      i  -  _  . 

Purchasing  a  Thermometer ; 

1.  Ask  the  advice  of  your  physician,  nurse, or  pharmacist  as  to  brand  and 
.  type.  . 

2.  Purchase  the  best  thermometer,  not  the  least  expensive  (prices  range  frjom 
less  than '^^1. 00  for  the  cheapest  thermometer  to  about. ^4. 00  for  the  most 
expensive  ones).    A  good  thermometer  is  accurate,  will  last  a  lifetime 
unless  it  Is  broken,  and  is  well  worth  the  adjiitional  cost^,. 

3.  Do  not  purchase  a  thermometer  that  comes  with  a  chart  Showiflg  corrections. 
A  good  thermometer  does  not  have  to  be  corrected. 

4.  Examine  the  thermometer  carefully  before  buying.  Make  sure  that  it  is 
easy  to  read  the  numbers  and  lines  on  the  glass  and  that  the  glass  and 
that  the  jcdercury  column  is  clearly  visible  and  unbroken. 

5.  Read  the  guarantee  carefully. 
Taking  the  Temperature: 


1.    Before  using  a  thermometer,  disinfect "€t  in  rubbing  alcohol  or  wash 
thoroughly  in  soap  and  cool  water.     (Hot  yatpr  may  break  it.) 


2.  Reduce  the  mercury  level  to  a  point  well  below  98.6^.  by  holding  the 
thermometer  at  the  end  opposite  the  bulb  and  shaking  it  downward  sharply. 

3.  If  an  individual  has  been  smoking  or  drinking  hot  or  cold  fluids,  wait 
fifteen  minutes  before  taking  the  temperature.  \ 

4.  Place  the  bulb  end  in  the  mouth  beneath  the  tongue  and  close  the  lips. 
Leave  in  place  with  the' lips  closed  for  three  minutes. 

5.  Remove  the  thermometer ,  holding  It  by  the  stem.    Wipe  with  cotton  from 
'        ~      the  stem  end  toward  the  bulb  end. 

Reading  the  Thermometer: 

1.  Stand  with  your  back  to  the  light  and  hold. the  thermometer  on  the  stem 
end  at  eye  level.  ^ 

2.  Rotate  thi^  thermometer  until  you  can  see  clearly  the  point  at  which  the 
mercury  column  ends  on  the  temperature  scale. t  ^ 
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N  3.    Each  long  line  indicates  a  one  degree  elevation  in  temperature.  Only 
every  other  degree  is  marked  with  a  number.    In  between  each  long  .line 
.    are  four  shorter  lines.    Each  shott  line  equals  two-tenths  (2/10  or  .2) 
of  dhe  degree.    The  thermometer  is  'read'  at  the  point  at  which  the  , 
mercury  ends. 


On  the  following  two  diagrams,  try  to  read  the  thermometer  and  record  it. 


'  '    I  !  '  ' '       i  ' 

I  .  !  J'  !  \  }  tadl^iq   

;  )  I  f  o  Of  70  — ■  —  1 

?is:st^'Li^S^»li^r    ^  L..  f*^mtM     '     I  ~^ 

4.    Now  take  your  own  temperature  ^(f  nil  owing  directions  given  before). 

After  reading  tho  theimometer,  wash  it  with  soap  and  water.    Then  place 
it  in  the  test  tube  filled  with  alcohol.    Mark  the  exact  time  that  you 
placed  it  in  alcohol  and  place  in  front  of  the  test  tube. 

*NOTE:    A  thermometer  must  be  in  alcohol  twenty  minut|s  before  being  used 
again. 


Char  tlng^  the  Temperature : 


.Doctor's  offices  and  hospitals  keep  graphic  charts  for  recording  tem- 
peratures.   It  is  Important  that  these  records  be  accurate  and  readable 
so  they  can  be  used  effectively  5y  doctors,  nurses,  or  other  health  care 
X^orkers.       *  ' 

To  chart  accurately,  draw  a  solid  dot  on  the  lines  which  correspond  to 
the  readings  and  to  the  closest  time  the  reading  was  taken. ^ 
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On  the  diagram  below,  chart  these  temperatures  for  yesterday  and  today: 


Yesterday:  8  a.m.  -.98.8;  8  p.m.  -  99.8 
Today:  8  a.m.  -  99.0;  8  p.m.  -  99.6 


t 

A  ri 

P  M. 

A  M 

P  M 

¥ 

11 

a 

» 

Sow  connect  the  dots  with  straight:  1lne».    tv*  o-'**r**  ciien  show 

f«r^  pirtnre  of  temperature  changes. 


lESt  cow  WAIIABI^ 
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On  th6  large  Graphic  Chart  record  your  temperataiJfe,  tafeen  during  class,  on  four 
consecutive  days.    »  '  •  .  r 

G  R  A  P  H  I  C'    C  H  A  R  f 


Name 
Month 


Dr. 


DATE 


HOUR 


lO<b 


105 


103 


/Ol 


ido  - 


.  99  - 


I 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABU 
.  '  .  (1) 

•  PgLSE 

^  '<  •    ■    .  ■ 

The  pulse  Is  on©  of  an  Individoal  s  vital  or  life  Signs. 

The  pulse  Is  the  pressure  of  the  blood  felt  against  the  wall  of 
arteries  as  the  heart  alternately  contracts  and  relaxes.    This  pulse 
can  be  felt  anywhere  in  the  body  \^ere  there  is  an  artery  close  to  the 
surface,  and  where  it  can  be  squeezed  against  a  bone  by  the  fingers* 

•    j5??_PJi?-?[?-.^^  an  Indicator 

The  average  pulse  rate  is  72  beats  per  minute.    Pulses  that  are  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  too  strong  or  too  weak  can  give  doctors  an  inBication  of 
the  condition  of  the  circulatory  system.  Pulse  rates  vary  from  person 

^  to  person  and  change  according,  to  the  .  activity  level  very  slow - 

during  sleep  and  very  rapid  during  strenuous  exercise. 

Taking  the  Pulse 

1.-   Using  the  fingers y  the  pulse  can  easily  be  found  at  the  sides 
of  the  neckj^lat  the  temples  and  on  the  thumb  side  of  the  wrist. 
(Other  pulse  areas  can  be  seen  in  the  diagram  below) 

,2.    Generally  the  pulse  is  taken ^'over  the  radial  artery. 

3.  ^  The  pulse  rate  is  found  by  counting  th<B  number  of  throbs  felt 
'  ^         per  minute.    A  shorter  way  would  be  to  count  for  thirty  seconds 

^  and  then  to  multiply  by  two.  ^ 


temporal 
-carotid         PULSE  AREAS 

'brachial 
-radial 


\  ,-popllteal  (behind  the  knee) 


s  \ 


\ 

\ 


^dorsalls  pedi^  (top  of  foot  arch) 


\ 


7 


PEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE^^ 


i9r  ---- 

(2) 


4.    falce  your  puis©  for  one  niinute  and  record  It  In  the  space  to  the  right 


5.    Walt  a  full  minute.    Take  your  pulse  for  dne  minute  and  record  it 
again*  ^  > 


6.    If  #4  and  ifS  are  not>  the  same  CoJXtlnVie  the  procedure  until  you  get 
two  simlllar  counts. 


Charting  the  Pulse  *  ^ 

'  ♦ 

1.    Persons  who  work  in  medical  services  generally  keep  graphic  charts  for 
recording  pulses.    It  is  important  that  these  records  be  accurate 
and  readable  so  they  can  be  used  effectively  by  doctors,  nurses, 
or  other  health  care  workers. 

5.     Chart  your  pulse  on  the  graph  below.    Remember  to  chart  accurately, 
^    draw  a  solid  dot  on  the  lines  which  correspond  to  the,  readings  and 
to  the  closest  time  the  reading  was  taken^ 
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Respiration  Is  one  of  an  Individual's  vital  or  life  signs. 

The  main  function  of  respiration  is  to  supply  the  <:ells  of  the  body 
with  oxygen  arid  to  rid  the  body  of  carbon  dioxide. 

r 

There  are  two  parts  to  each  respiration  —  inhalation  (taking  In)  and 
e3dialation  (giving  oit). 

The  Respiration  as  an  Indicator 

^  The  average  adult  respiration*  rate  is  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
counts  per  minute.    Health  care  workers  are  interested  In  both  the 
character  of  respirations  as  well  as  tha  rate.    Respirations  are 
described  as  being  normal,  shallow,  deep,  labored  or' difficult .  The 
type  of  activity  or  degree  of  illness  of  a  person  will  in  part  v 
determine  the  character  of  his  respiration. 

£oujifing  tHo  RMjQiratlon 

1,  The  respiration  rate  is  determined  Ky  counting  the  rise. and  fall 
oC  the  chest  for  a  one  iDlni»t<»  poriod..  ^ 

2.  If  the  rate'  you  coiiit  is  more  than  twenty-five  per  minute,  it  is 

-^sa±?d  to -be  ^accelerated.  "      ^  ^ 

\    3.    Count  your  respirations  for  one  minute  and  record  it  in  the  space 
provided.  ^ 

4.  Wait  a  full  minute.  Count  your  respiration  again  for  one  mlikite. 
Record  ^  .  *  ^ 

5.  If  j!f3  and       are  not  the  sane  continue  the  procedure  until  y^u 
'get  two  simlliar  counts.  -  ^ 

Charting  t^e  Respiration 

1.  Persons  who  work  in^medical  services  gei\^ally  keep^  sraPhic  * 
charts  for  respi>:ation  recording.  '  It  is  important  that  these  records 
be  accurate  and  readable  so  they  can  be  used  effectively  by  doctors, 
nurses,  or  other  health  care  workers. 

2.  Chart  your'' respiirat ion  on  the  gra^  on  the  next  page.  Retnember 
to  chart  accurately,  draw  a  iaolid  dot  on  the  lines  which  correspond 
to  the  'readings  and  to  the  clc/sest  time  the  reading  was  taken. 


NOTE:    Since  people  can  voluntarily 'control  a  portion  of  their  respir- 
ration,  roost  health  care  workers  ustially  count  both  the  pulse  and 
respiration  at  the  .same  time.    This  way  the  patient  is  unaware  that 
their  respiration  is  being  counted.  '     .  ' 
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ACTIVITY  CHANGES/Clrculatlon  and  Respiration 
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Earlier  you  learned  to.  accurately  take  your  pulse  and  respiration  rdtes* 
Also  you  learned  to  record  them  on  a  graphic  chart. 

This  experiiaent  Is  designed  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as  a  result  of  activity. 

Examine  the  Chart  ^ 


1.    Look  over  the  chart  on  the  next  page.    You  will  notice  that  both 
pulse  and  respiration  are  to  be  recorded  on  one  chart. 

2>  For  this  experiment  onl^you  will  need  to' record  your  pulse  rates 
vrLth  a  solid  dot  (  )  and  connect  your  solid  dots  with  a  solid  line(  ) 

3.  'For  this  experiment  only  you  will  need  to  recora  y^tj-r  tnct*pXratlon 
rates  with  an  x  (x)  and  coinnect  your  x's  with  dotted  lines  (  -"^ 

A.    See  the  exanple* below: 


<c;^X  

1 

- 

E^eriment  Procedures 

1.  Select  a  partner  who  will  assist  you  in  this  experiment , (step  3V0 

2.  Step  1;    Sit  quietly  for  five  minutes. 

Count  your  own  resting  pulse  for  twenty  seconds. 

Multiply  your  pulse  rate  by  three  and  record  on  the  graphic  chart* 

Next  count  your  respiration  rate  for  twenty  seconds, 
mltiply  your  respiration  rate  by  three  and  record^pn  the  graphic 
chart.  '         >^  4^ 

-     3.    Step  2:    Stand  and  take  your  pulse  for  twenty  seconds. 

Multiple  your  pulse  rate  by  three  and  record  on  the  graphic  chart. 

Next  oount  your  respiratioij  rate  for  twenty  seconds. 

bfultiply  your  reopiration  rate^y  three  and  record  on  the  graphic 

chart. 

4.  Step  3:  Jog  up  and  down  the  stairs  once. 
Count  your  ox^n  pulse  for  tx^;enty  seconds. 

l^tiply  your  pulse  rate  by  three  and  record  on  the  graphic  chart. 

VJhile  you  are  counting  your  pulse  your  partner  will  count  your 
rMpXratlnnfl  for  twenty  seconds. 

Multiply  you^  roepirAtiou  rate  by  three  and  record  on  the  graphic 
^ chart,  * 

5.  Step  4:    Jog  up  and  down  the  stairs  three  timea  without  rest. 
•Follow  the  same  procedure  as  step  3  above. 

6.  5?wltoh  partners  nnd  r«ppat  entire  pxpeviraent.  ^ 


GRAPHIC  CHART 

circulation  and  Respiration  ^  Name 
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Name 


Listed  below  are  personality  traits  which  are  considered  to  be  Import- 
ant for  success  on* a  job  and' in  relationships  with  other  people.  You 
will  receive  three  copies  of  this  sheet.    Copy  #1:  This  Is  YOUR  copy 
to  fill  out  as  you  see  yourself.    Ratlnss  are  from  1  to  5  with  1  being 
"Almost  never"  and  5  belns  ^  Almost  always^*.    Circle  the  number  which 
is  your  estimate  after  the  personality  trait.    Copy  #2  Is  intended 
for  your  parents  to  complete.    Copy  J?3  is  for  a  friends  to  complete. 
Vlhen  the  three  sheets  have  been  completed,  compare  the  results  and  * . 
find  areas  where  you  and  your  parents  and  your  friend  disagree.  Keep 
these  sheets  for  your  records.    On  the  back  of  copy  #1  explain  any 
comparisons  which  you  can. 


I  am: 
1.  Alert 


2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 


1  2  3  4  5 

Apprufirlately  dressed.  122  3  4  5 

Careful  to  avoid  .bad  languagel22  3  4  5 
Cheerful 
Confident 

6.  Cooperative 

7.  Coutteous    ^  ^        .JL  ^  - 

8.  Friendly 

9.  ^  Helpful 

10.  Honest 

11.  Loyal 

12.  Modest 

13.  Neat 

14.  Optimistic  . 
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MATCH  YOUR  ABILITIES  TO  CAREERS  IN  HEALTH 
IJhat  are  your  abilities? 

IJhat  are  your  Interests?  ^. 

What  are  your  likes  and  dislikes?  '  ^ 

A. 

t;o^  you  o-vtrr  otoppcd  to  list  the  many  things  you  can  do  well,  or  those  ' 
activities  that  you  like?    Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  things  th^t 
interest  you?'    P/hat  are  your  likes  and  dislikes?  ' 

Tliere  are  many  thin&«  you  like  to  do.    For.'exainple,  there  are  schoolmates 
you  prefer  to  be  with  that  you  like,  and  probably  others  /that  you  dislike. 
You  hava  ravurlte  T.V.  programs,  and  favorite  movies..  Certainly,  you  have 
favorite  sports  and  recreational  activities.    There  ate  certain  books-  that 
<  you  like  to  read,  others  you  dou't.    There  are  somfe  chores  you  don't  mind 
doing  around  the  house,  and  others  that  you  detest*    ^  ^ 

PJhy  dn  you  Hke  some  things  and  not  others? 

Why  do  you  have  certain  abilities  that  you  consl4.er  your  strong  points? 
Vlhy  are  you  Interested  In  certain  activities  and  not  in  others? 

Ther  answers-  t<l  these  questions  will  help  you  to  choose  a.  future  career.  It 
Is  iraportant  to  bef;in  knowing  yourself ,  .for  in  knowing  yourself,  you  can 
channel  your  abilities,  interests  and  likes  into  career  choices,    A  choice 
that  allows  you  to  make  the  ^est  use  of  your  strengths  and  interests  will 
be  a  wise  choice  of  career.    Such  a  choice  will  provide  you  with  infter 
satisfactions  because  you  will  be  doing  things  that  interest  you,  or  in 
which  you  are  good.' 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  give  you  some  insight  into  yo,urself. 

After  each  question,  you  will  find  four  (4)  choices  of  possible  health 
careers. that  fit  the  Interest  or  ability  found  in  the  question.  Select 
the  best  choice  for  each  question  and  write  it  in  the  space  provided 
beneath  the  question. 

In  the  column  at  the  right,  next  to  each  statement,  headed,  "My  Interest 
or  Ability,"  place  a  check  (       if  that  question  suits  your  own  Interest, 
like  or  ability.     (*Note:    There  may  be  more  than  one  correct  answer  to 
a  question. ) 


ERIC 
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MY  ItrrEREST  OR  ABILITY 
(check) 

1.    I  write  Well  and  get  good  marks  on 
ny  class  coraposltlons.    I  enjoy 
writing  letters  to  friends. 


PUBLIC  HEALra  INFOR^IATION  SPECIALIST 
CYTOTECIINOLOGIST  (study  of  cells)' 
SCiraCE  ^JRITER 
SANITARY  EIIGINEER  * 

2.    I  am  a  pretty  fair  athlete  and  perhaps 
T  aidy  be  on  the  school's  varsity  team. 
I  enjoy  coaihiiig  grade  school  children, 
in  spores  and  athletics. 


SaiOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATOR 
RECREATIONAL  THERAPIST 
DIETITIAi>I 

PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 

3.  I  can  draw  and  sketch  well.  Some,  of 
my  drawings  in  the  Science  CJLass>  or 
art  class  havo  been  praised. 


STATISTICAL  aERK 

WARD  CLERK 

MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATOR 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST  ! 

4.    I  like  to  read  about  science 

subjects,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  scientists.     I  like  handling 
scientific  equipment  and  trying  out 
experiments  on  my  own. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARIAN 
REGISTERED  NURSE 
BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  TECHNICIAN 
AMBULANCE  ATTENDANT 

5.     I  like  to  create  things  In  the  school 
shop.     I  enjoy  Industrial  arts 
projects  and  help  out  with  repairs 
at  hone. 


0 


qRTHOPEDiC  APPLIANCE  tlAKER 
HOSPITAL  BUILDING  MAINTENAI^E  WORKER 
I-ffiDICAL  ASSISTANT 
INHALATION  THEREAPY  AIDE 


1  . 


^  a  y 


6.    I  keep  the  class  materials  well 
organized  and  neat*    I  am  good 
at  figures. 
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MY  interest' OR  ABILITY 
(check) 


BLOdD  BAITK  TECHNOLOGIST       "  . 
IIEDICAID  AND  MEDICAIRE  CLERK 
WARD  CLERK  9 
LIGEISED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  - 

7*    I  have  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
compassion  for  those  not  as  fortunate 
as  myself.    I. like  helping  such  peqple 


REGISTERED  TTORSE 
STATiONART=^NGIMEER 
STATISTICIM  f 
PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  TORKER 


8.    I  do  my  best  work  In  quiet  orderly 
surroundings  such  as  in  the  library 
or  certain  places  at  home.    I  like 
handling  details  which  involve 
looking  up  facts  in  books . 

 •     f"  ^ 

COMPUTER  .PROGRAMER 
MEDICAL  RECORDS  LIBRARIAN 
OUT-PATIENT  ASSISTAtIT 
CLERK  IN  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


9.    I  work  best  when  I  am  under  press.ure. 
When  I  take  examinations,  I  us.udlly 
do  very  well. 


AMBULANCE  ATTENDATIT^ 
ElffiRGENCY  ROOII  ATTENDANT 
INTEIISIVE  CARE  UNIT 
OPERATION  ROOM  ATTENDANT 

10.  I  have  good  work  habits,  follow 
directions  vrell  and  generally 
observe  ruleg  when  they  are  set 
for  the  welfare  of  the  majority 
of  ^he  school. 


JUNIOR  ACJCOUNTANT  -  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
ENVIORNMENTAL  RESEARCH  AIDE 
.'HISTOLOGib  LABORATORY  AIDE 
HOSPITAL  PERSOITNEL  DIRECTOR 


•  n,    >  '         •■  .  *  '     20\  (4) 

'•.'h  \  -•       .  '  ^  tlY  INTEREST  OR. ABILITY 

ll'.    l\et  tense  at -times  under  pressure,',  '    ,  •  (check) 

but<I.afi»  .calA.  In  most  .situations.  ,  -  

2**  '     .      .  — -.1.11  m  M.     •  ■ 


>1E£IIG^V -RECORDS  1IB8ARIA1I  •    •  ■  - 

IlbSPlTAL  CASHIER    ,  .  .  "  ,  ■  ^ 

?  HEAD  I^GISTERED  ^JURSE  .'  ^  '  * 

.l^C^S_PXriSL,-AB?4ITTpe  OFFICE  aERIC  ,  •  '      '  . 

12^1  |,ike  ^j^c,.both^listening  and.  «  . 

"-J^trtf^ydjig.T^ly  hobbies  are  "generally  ^ 

'Msf  an'Wdlstic  datnre.  '        ^  •  ' 

'  '  .■ '  y*^  "T~^  ■  '     ■  I 

,  RECREATIOJlf^lplERAPIST*--  -  '  * 

'  iWRSERY  SCHOOL  ^COtjMSELOR      •   •         •  , 
.  K-Bkl  p:BCHNICIAN 
1IEMATOLOGIST*ASSI-STAHT 

13.    I  like  to  ''fool  around'  with  cars, 
notor  bikes  and  gas  engines. 

■     ■    ■■      ■  //'  ■ 

^lOSPIT/iL  M.\INTEN/i]CE  AND  REPAIR  |I011KER 
AMBUL/iIJ€E/ATTEJIQAMT 
~  Sl3ff fSNtRY^OllER*  ENGINEER 
BACTERIOLOGIST  ASSISTAOT  .^.^     ^  -    ^  ^ 

-       4.  ed3oy  caicmg  a  raalo  or  i.v. 

apart  and  fixing  broken  electronic 
\  gadgets. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH  TECHIIICIAN  ^ 
OTMPUTER  PROGRAMMER  OR  ANALYST  .  ^ 
MEDICAL  ENGINEERING  TEC1I?^ICIAN 
HOSPITAL  RECEPTIONIST  *  '  / 

15.    I  enjoy  cooking  interesting  means  for 
my  family  and  friends. 


NUTRITIONIST 
CHEF'S  HELPER 
DIETITIAN 
DIETARY  AIDE 

» 

16.    In  '  rap**  sessions  with  my  friends,  I 
enjoy  discussing  ecological'  problems. 
I  like  activities  that  attempt  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  world. 


ORTHOPEDIC  APPLIAl^CE  MAKER 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATOR 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTOR  AND  ANALYST 
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MY  IMTEREST  OR  ABILITIES 


^  (check)' 
17.    I  enjoy  dramatics,  dramatic  art,  radio 

and  television  classes.    People  say  I   ; 

am  a  natural  actor. 


HOSPITAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICER 
MEDICAL  RECEPTIONIST 
ADMITTHIG  OFFICER 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

18.    X  like  to  write  for  my  school 
newspaper  or  literary  editor. 


MEDICAL  SCIEMCE  WRITER 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  IHFpRMATION  SPECIALIST  ....  . 
HEALTH  EDUCATOR 
DRUG  SETAIL  SALESMAII 

19.    I'd  like  to  make  money  right  away  and  ^ 
become  Independent.  , 


niARMACEUT?:CAL 'PRODUCTS  SALESMAN 

NURSE'S  Aide 

PORTER 
ACCOUNTANT 

20.  I  am  considered  a  good  mixer  and 
enjoy  being  popular » 

— ^  

PUBLIC  RELAT-tONS  OFFICER 
PSYCHOLOGIST 

DENfAL  ASSISTANT  AND  , SECRETARY 
DlP^Crpi-  OF  HOS£im  -VOLUNTEER  SERVICES 

21.  I  like  the  challenge  of  learning  new 
things  In  the  scientific  world. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  SPECIALIST 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE  ^     '      i     '  *  *  *  - 

RADIOLOGIST  '  > 

BASIC  RESEARCH  IN  EimlROimENTAL  HEALTH 


22.    I  like  to  be  the  leader  of  ray  '  crowd'* 
and  generally  take  over  when  tough 
decisions  have  to  be  made. 


203  ^)  " 


MY  INTEREST  OR  ABILITY 
(check) 


HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
EXECUTIVE  HOUSEKEEPER 
DIRECTOR  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  MAETTENAITCE 
INDUSTRIAL  HYGIE^IIST 

-23.    I  like  the  idea  of  being  thought  of  as 
a  "big  brain".    I  enjoy  tough  school 
subjects  such  as  mathematics,  chemistry' 
and  biology. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH'  SPECIALIST 
MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS  SPECIALIST 
PHARMACY  AIDE 
CHIEF  PURfaiASIWG  OFFICER 


2A .    I  like  to  comounicate  and  share  my 
ideas  with  other  people. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WRl'CER 
EATHOLOGlr  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 
SAFETY  ENGINEER  - 


25.  I  like  to  work  with  children  and  enjoy 
telling  fetorles  and  playing  games  with 
them. 


PEDIATRICIAN 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  .COUHqjLOR 
PpLATRIC  WARD  .NURSE 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGIST 


IK  YOU  HAVE  PLACED  A .CHECK  IN  THE  RIGHT  HAND  COLUMN  ("MY  INTEREST  OR 
ABILITY")  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  WRITE  THE  POSSIBLE  .CAREERS  FOR  TOICH  YOU 
W'ULD  be;  SUITED. 
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FITNESS  EXiPERBIENT/aialr  Test 

Teacher  Directions-  This  is  a  brief,  quick  and  easy  to  do  fitness 
test  J  which  is  ideal  for  cjLassroon\^  use.  ^It^  is  designed  to  indicate 
whether  an^  individual  is  in  good  enougji  shape  to  participate^ 
in  strenuous  activity  or  ^ethet  a  conditioning  program  might 
be  advisable. 


Procedure  -  Use  a  study  chair  with  a  seat (fifteen  to  seventeen 

inches  off  the  floor.    You*need  a  partner  who  \?ill  hold  the 

f 

chair  steady;  and  a  visable  watch  or  clock  with  a  second  hand 


Step  up  onto  the  chairj  strai^ten  your  legs^  and  then  step    \     *  ^ 
down.    Repeat  this  procedure  for  at  least  two  minutes  —  making 
certain  you^ake  thirty  cycles  a  Tnlnute.^  .    •  .  . 

''After  you  st6p»  sit  down  and  relate  for  a  minute.    Then  take 
your  pulse  for  thirty  seconds.    Double  the  numbej^ of  .beats.  In 
order-  to  pA«o  you*  must  get  1    total  of  less  than  100  beats."  . 
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 ^1.  Have  you  had  a  physical  checkup  ^rlthlri  the  past  year? 

_2.  Do  you  floss  your  teeth- at  least  once  a  day.? 
_3.  Have  you  seen  a  dentist  ^rf. thin  the  past  year? 
_4*  Do  you  smoke  more  than^half  a  package^of  cigarettes  a  day? 
5.  Do  you  take  any  medication? 

_6.  Do  you  usually  take  amphetamines  or  tranquilizers  to  get  t*hrouj>h  a  day? 
J.  Can  you  name  four  of  the  seven  cancer  warning  slimals? 
%»  Have  you  had  your  eyes  checked  within  the.  past  year? 
J).  Is  your  diet  »;ell -balanced?  %  \  ,  ' 

9 

10. Do  you  'wear  Ill-fitting  or  run-dovm  shoes? 


^ll.Do  you  get  enough  sleep  at  night? 
12. Do  you  get  more  than  your  share  of  colds? 
J.3.Are  you  mor^  than  ten  pounds  overr^igHt? 


14. Do  you  *>et  enou<»h  exercise  daily? 
_15.Are  you  undcr-Tel^ht? 
16. Are  you  a  safe  and  courteous- driver? 


17,  ^re  you^nervous  or  anxious  most  of  the  time? 

18.  Are  you  depressed  most  of,  the  time? 


\ 


 ^19. Are  you  relatively  at  ease  wTicn  meeting  new  acquaintances? 

 ^20. Do  you  know  yojur.  blood  ^jrpe? 

 ^21.  Do  you  brush  your  teeth  at  least  once  a  day? 

 22. Do  you  squeeze  Imples  and  blackheads? 

23. Do  you  bite  your  nails?  *       .  ' 

 24. Do  you  have  a  Pap  stuear  once  a  year?      •  • 

 25.Do'you  check  your  breasts  at  repul^ar  Intervals? 
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Vddress  •  Street  


City  1.2_  

Soi  tnJ  Security  Number  

PatieotV  FnipIo>cr  ,  

AddrttM^_   


Polirv  No. 


PERSONAL  HISTORY  QU 
PleMe  Answer  AH  Queitiooo  Completely 


Y«8. 
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.Birth  DtUe.. 


-SeiL. 


JZipQode. 


J*hoije. 


Divorced  

.Widowed  


J  OetufMLtlon. 


Jiow  Long. 


J^hone.^ 


_LNo  Iniorknce  Co.  


Person  Respoptfibie  For  the  Bill;  (Fttli  Nune  of  Husband,  F&ther  or  R^KpoQsPjle  Party] 


Nara^      ^  :  

\4df^HH  „  

Kmploytr  _  ,    .   _  _ 

hixirftoce  Co.  ^  

P'»liO*  '^o-  


 Phone« 


„  Occupation^ 


JPhone. 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY  NOTIFY  lother  than  husband  or  wife)  . 
NttJnc_  .    lAddrefts. 


iS  rflL  P\nKNT  ALLERGIC  TO  ANY  DRUGS  OR  MEDICATIONS?., 
V^hich  t)nt^j#'>_    •  ' 


^Yc*-. 


 Phone. 


..JSo 


J 
V 
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BiftTH  0A1« 


S  M  0  W 


OCCUPATION 


V   A/  PARA: 


ALIVE 
* 

STATS  OP  HGALTH 

'!  ' 

DECEASED  j   "CAUSE  Ol^  DEATH 

T8C         r  MICRAINe 



HCVD  NEURO,^ 

OlAePTHS  BtOOD 

\ 

1                                     .  ' 

s 

AtLEROY 

MCNARCHSI 


%  DAYS 


PADS 


MENOPAUSE 


TOC 


ASTHMA 




?^AYPEV£R 


JX.UNDfCE 


R>.CrPHALITIS 


ST.  VITUS  DANCE 


*  KIDNEY  INFECTIOfl 


r.O,.' HISTORY 


0";  •  o^^.  n>STCrtY: 


*  ^  —    -   

* : .  • ceo 
cof  f'tns 


HOURS  WORKING 


insomnia: 


HOMS  CONDITION 


hoi:p/eg 


EXFRCISE 


VACATION 


S^.^SlT!:iATION 


ALLERGIC  TO  DRUGS 
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Communication  Explorations  which  follow  pp.  2ll 
through  232  are  designed  to  increase  and  build  cSmmun'l- 
cation  skills  on  various  levels  (from  intra  an&  inter 
personal  levels  to  technical  terminology). 

The  source  f o r  One/;ftro J-^y_  C^^nniic^^       the  ^ 
-V^    •  '    N.T.L.  Training  Lab.  Institute. 

The  map  reading  activity  is  probably  oniy  appri- 
ate  for  large  metropolitan  areas.  | 

Medical  '^rmlnolo^  is  a  first  attemp^at  putting  ^ 
together  words ^  phrases  and  meanings  common  to  th^ 
health  field,  - 

Hearing  and  Speech  Aides  and  I  (Eye)  Care  are 
desired  to  widen  a  students  scope  of  awayeness. 

/ 


ERJC 
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COMMUNICATION/One  Way  and  Two  Way 


Teadher  Directions; 

1.    Discuss  cormmmication  and  how  it  wrks.    Explain  the  differences 
in  one-vay  communication  and  two-way  coinraunication*    In  one-way 
communication  the  sender  tells  the  receiver  8oraethii\8  and  this 
TCSsage  ends  the  communication.    A  lecture,  ^written  instructions 
for  a  test,  and  memos  are  examples  of  one-way  communication. 
In  two-way  communication  ^he  receiver  of  a  message  can  ask  for 

^^^..---eJarif ication.  elaboration,  and  both  sender  and  receiver  can 
benefit  fron  the  increased  mutual  understanding  that  results. 
Discussions  and  qup^tlnn-and-onswer  periods  are  examples  of  two- 
way  commtmlcatl,on. 

'2.  .  At  this  point  the  teacher  will  be  the  sender  and  the  class  will  be 
refcfrfvers.    All  receivers  should  be  ready  with  pencil  and  paper. 

3.  The  sender  will  use  one-way  communication  instructing  the  students 
to  draw  a  figure  slrailiar  to  figure  2  (included  here).  The  sender 
should  keep  track  of  the  amount  of  tiine  necessary. 


Follow-up ; 

1.  Check  to  see  how  a6curate  student  drawings  are. 

2.  Evaluate  the  amount  of  time  used.    The  differences  between ^pne- 
way  and  two-way  communication. 

3.  Have  students  describe  how  they  felt  as  receivers  in  t^e  one-way 
situation. 

4..     Have  students  describe  how  they  felt  as  receivers  in^  the  t:wo-way 
situation. 

V       5.      Have  students  evaluate  how  they  believe  the  sender  f§lt  In  both 
.situations. 

Vatlatlon: 

1.  Allow  student^  to  volunteer  to  be  senders.    Use  figure  3  and  4 
(Included  here). 

2.  Allow  students  to  work  in  teams  of  two.    They  can* then  ono  way 
and' two  way  cpariunlcate  using  Ulustrations  In  figure  5. 


■.V<a 
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Figure  2 
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LISTENING  A:'D'  CLARITY  TAB^i 
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Genernl  Info  mat  ion' 'Listening  requires  practice.    It  also  requires  the 
ability  to  select  major  facts  pr  Ideas  from  what  you  hear.    Listening,  to 
/      t)ie  evenlnfj  nevs  Is  an  excellent  exanple.    A  report  from  ^ashlnstorv,  l5.C, 
nay  last  for  five  t^.lnutes' '  yet  a  ^ood  listener  c^  suinnarlze  trlth  clarity 
the  important  facts  or  Ideas  in  several  sentences,    ^lo"^^  irany  times  have  you 
a'ske^  soraeone  else—'^^iat  did  she  say?'    You  uere  replying  on  someone 'else's 
^  listening  skills  and  clarity,    '^<),uldn't  It  be  sreat  not  to  have  to  do  that? 
Listening  does  require  practiceTIJ 

Teacher  Directions*  On  3^  tape  record  four  or  five  listening;  exercises. 
They  should  ran<>e  fror>  slnple  sentences  to  conplex  stories.    After  each 
section  ask  students  to  feed  back  the  facts  and  ideas'^wlth' clarity .  Listed 
belov  are  several  s^nples  which  ran»e  from  simple  tb  complex  in  the  ^rea  of 
health.  A  -    *       ^  ^  ^ 

1.  Cancer  the  name  of  a  ;roup  of  diseas-es  which  have  the  cp,,pm 

.  characteristics  of  v;ild  an^.  uncontrolled  f>ro'^^th  of  abnormal  cells. 

2.  From  G'lide  To  Air  and  ^'^ater  Pollution  Control,  page  79, 

"The  Federal  Water  'Pollution  Control  Admin lsTrj|t ion  "lias  declared 
\  that  waters  above  93  decrees  fahrenhelt^  arel essentially  uninhabitable 

for  all  fishes  in  the  U.S.  except  certain  Southern  species.    Many  U.S. 
rlverfr  already  are  a  teniperature  of*  90  degrees  fahrenheit  or  more  in 
*  summer  through  natural  heating  alone. 

3.  Prom  The  Cent rollers ; 

*'At  firsX  I  was  held  and  completely  cared  for.    I  was  helpless 
and  could  not  control  myself,  so  they  decided  everything  for  me.  T-Ihen 
^  I  did  something,  someone  else  took  the  responsibility,  because  they 

had  control  over  me.  ^Slowly  their  cohtrol 'became  less  complete  and 
less  direct.    People  expected  me  to  do  things  that.I^idn't  want  to  do 
and  I  was  afraid  to  say,  'I  don't  want  to\'    So  I  developed  controllers 
and  I  gave  the  controllers, the  responsibility." 

.  4.     Excert  from  Jonathan  Livin/^ston  Sea<>ull :  pa^e  125  (paperback) 

...'•A  mdmenf  later  Jonathan's  body  t^'avcred  in  the  air,  shimmering, 
i^eo;an  to  go  transparent.     *•Don'^  -^-et  them  spread  silly  rumors  about 
tie,  or  make  me  ^  God.    O.K.,  F1*^ch?    I'm  a  seagull.     I  like  to  fly, 
>  maybe. . .  -  « 

'JONATHAN  V' 

«  '  • 

"Poor  Fletch.    Don;t  believe  what  your  eyes  are  telling  you.  All 
,  they  show  is  limitation.    Look  with  your  understanding,  find  out  what 
you  already  kiipw,  and  yoy*ll  see  the  way  to  fly." 

The 'shimmering  stopped.    Jonathan  Seagull  had  vanished  into  empty 

air. 

After  a  time,-  Fletcher  niili  din^Qod  Ultnisclf  into  the  sky  and  faced  ^ 
a  brand-nw  ^jr^up- fo  At:uJcacs,  eager  for ' their  first  lesson. 

'•to  begin  with,''  he^  said  heavily,*  ''you've  got  to  understand  that  a 
0cag61l  Is  an  imUmted  idea  of  freedom,  an  image  of  the  Great  Gull,  and 
your  whole  body,  from  wlngtip  to  wlngtip,  in  nothing  more  than  your 
thought  itaeif.?...     ^  ^  *  •         .  ^ 

:>/*^ 

% 
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IMTONATION  0^  VOICE  or  '*lHd  I  really  i^ay  ThaC?"^  .  '  ; 

Gener^  Informatlori: 

Intoiiation  of  voice  refers  ta  ,the  tone  of  .Voice  you  are' using.  .For. 
I^nstance^  you  may  say  soinethliig  perfectly  Innocent  to  your  parents, 
)ut  ypu  get  In  trouble  because  they  didn't  lll^e  the  tone  of  your  voice. 
Ir  you  may  tell  a  friend  you  like  them  very  much',  but  because  the  tone 
ff  your  voice  was  not  serious  enough  they  may  think  yoii/r^  kidding  or 
even' lylngi 

Explain  useJ^f  hi  and  lo  pitch:    slow  and  fast  coxmp^  nasal  w  throat 
speech. 

Other  Important  uses  of  intonation  are  during  phone  calls.  Itaaglne 
yourself  applying  for  a  job  over  the  phone  to  someone  you've  never  seen 
before.    You  say,  ^'Yes,  I  can  do  Ihe  work''  in  a  normal  voice.  The 
employer  then  says,  "I'm.not  sure  you  can.    You  don't  sound  very  confi- 
dent or  enthusiastic/'    Of  course,  you  think  this  is  totally  unfair 
because  you^re  not  even  getting  a  chance.    But  if  you  had  only  used 
a  stronger  voice  or  been  a  little  cheerier,  you  might  hdve  received 
the  chance. 

PEOPLE  JUDGE  OTHER  PEOPLE  in  two  ways  when  they  are  not  close  already: 
1.    by  sight;  2/ by  sound.    Once  those  barriers  are  passed,  then 
people  may  get  to  know  the  real  *you' .    *But  in  our  society  those* 
barriers  must  be  broken  through  first*    Perhaps  this  is  not  always  > 
fair  to  everyone,  but  you  can  break  these  barriers  by  being  in  control 
of  how  you  look  and  how  you  sound.    Others  will  begin  to  understand 
you  better  if  you  are  aware  of  whjat  you  are  saying  and  how  you  are 
saying  it.    For  example,  if  what  you  are  saying  sounds  strong  and 
•confident,  then  people  will  tend  to  -believe  yOu.    If  you  sound  tired 
^and  sad>  people  will  think  you  arc. 

This  ±3  not  to  say  go  out  ai^d  lie/because  people  will  believe  you. 
Rather,  if  you  feel  sad ^then  express  sadness  — if  you  feel  glad, • then 
make  sure  your  words  sound  glad.    Here  is  an  experiment  for  you  and  a 
friend  to  try:    1.  sit  back  to  back  or  so  you  cannot  see  each- other's 
face  (use  a  phone  also):  2.  describe  an  object  in  the  room  to  your 
'  partner 'as  simply  as  possible,  then  repeat  the  description,  each  time 
try  to  communicate  a  different  feeling  like  ange^r,  sadness^  happiness, 
indifference,  confidence,  uncertainty,^ etc.  3.  have  your  partner  wflte 
down  the  feelings  he  thought  you  wre  commtmicating  and  then  compare  ^ 
notes  after  you've  finished.    You  may  find  ybdrself  asking'  your  partner 
''Did  I  really  say  tliat?!'' 

Examples  for  a  listening  tape' on  intonation: 

1,    Describe  a  simple  obj^t  in  a^jK>om  4  or  5  ways,  trying  to 
express  a  different  feeling  eactT  time.    Have  students  list 
feelings  as  they  re^gnlze  them.    Give  them  a  general  list  to 


work  from. 
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2.  Ask  a  question  and  have,  different  students  resf|)ond  to  it 
s^pardtely  and  then  compare  responses  In  dls^sslon.  Question 

should  be  along  the  lines  of:    **ro  you  care  about  or 

*ls___worth\;hile?"    Tt^.to  ask  a  question  that  will  force  a 
value  judgement  in  their  response  of  o^e  kirid  or  another, 
therefore  showing  that  the  listener  deduced  an  original  feeling 

•or  emotion  from  the  speaker.  '  i 

3.  Recorcf  a  '  streain  of.  consciousness''  conversation  in  which  the 
speaker  has  a  script  and  the  listener  respt)nds'  solely  on  his  own.^ 
Do' this  with  3-5  different  listeners, 'wjiile  using  same  speaker 
nryt\  5?rrlpt.     Examine  anU -compare  different  conversations^  in  class* 


4 
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Body  1  "tnoonc*  ^o  n  »t"--j-  ^»^     ' o  ut  r<>iiirjun^ifa£.lon.    Most  people 
iise  it,  but  few  know  they  do,    Animals  have  used  body  language 
,  for  thousands  of  years  and  early  men  vUo  Rad  limited  speaking  vocabu- 
J/.i»ea  probably  lised  It.     For  pirample:    American  Indians  used  "sign 
languafie"  and  prehistorlr  m^-u  "thinnped"  women  they  wanted  over  the' 
head.'    Modem"  body  language  ds  used  by  deaf  people  (signs),  by  film* 
actors,  and  YOU.    You  use  body  language  to' Indicate  how  much  you 
like  or  dlslllce  peopjfe,  situations  and  yourself.    For  inst^n^,  If 
you  like  a  person  you  may  sit  at  an  ^ngle  facing  them'  or  yoti  Wy  • 
touch  them  when  talking.    And  when  you  are  nervous  or  upset,  you 
may  tap  your  fincers,  wrlag  your  hands  or  tn/iddle  your  thumbs.  All 
thesellttle  body  actions  mn  and  x^ll  Indicate  what  you  are'  thinking 
•but  usually  other  people  can  se^and  tmderstand  thm  better  than 
you  can.  I  « 

To  help  you  Understand  and  control  your  body. language,  we  will  try 
to  communicate  the;  following  basic  words  to  a  partner  (or  class) 
without  words  or  looks  —  just  your  body.    You  may  start  with  1  o^  - 
2  words  at  a  time  in  ybur  1st 'practice.    To  fully  complete  the      '  > 
assignment,' you  muat.ihake  up' a  simple  sentence  from  these  words  to 
communicate  to  your  (group,  partner,  class). 

Read  the  words.    Select  a  body  action  that  you  think  will  comnluni- 
cate  the  idea  to  others^.    Write  dovm  the  a/tion  next       the  word 
so  you  will  remember.  ,  ' 


care   •  sad 


yo"   ♦  love_ 

 •  hate 


happy_ 


friend 


t^«y  ^  like  J   paremt- 


work 


dislike__  teacher 


school       ^  easy 


P^^^  *    *you  may  add  other 

^  ^  wordfl  if  you  think  you 

coimmmicate  them. 

Sentence;  '  ^ 


Jfote:    You  may  NOT  repeat  the  s^me  sentence  as  another  student. 


\ 


0- 


^ 

« 
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Teacher  Dlrectlonga  Record  on  a *tape< noises  which  are  generally 
considered  irritating.    Soine  examples  are:    auto  body  crusher, 
police  car,  fire  engine ,  pin  ball  inachlnei,  telephone  ?ilal  tone  and 
ring;  electric  mixer,  D.D.8  jet  taking  off,  etc.    Sounds  should  be 
recorded  so  that  they  repeat  themselves  for  abou^  thirty  secoaids. 

Procedures:  Ask  59ttidents  to  close  their  eyes,  listen  and  concentrajpi 
for  ap^JroximAtely  twenty  minutes.    After  they  have  llf?tened  ask 
them  to  complete  the  sxesponsc  sheet  below.    This  Is  a  good  depart- 
ure point  of  discussions. 


TAPE:  -Sounds 

These  questions,  must  be  answered,  after  the  tap^r^^ without  consulta- 
tion of  any  sort. 

1.    Do  you  have  a:  8tlff'neo|c,   ringing  ear's,   headache^ 

'  sweaty>  palms  or?  any  other  physical  changes^  - 


since  tl/e  tape  began 


'2.    Do  you  feel  ^calm,   ^tense,   daydreamy,   Itlre, 

 like  nnmlpg  around  or.  other  


3.  Look  at  your  neighbor^.    Is  he  or  she      '    calm,   ^tense, 

working  ^  staring  jtalklng 

or  other 

(.  --  ■ 

4.  How  would  you  describe  the  sounds  you  .just  heard?    Use  one  or 

two  s^entences. 

5.  Identify  as  many  sounds  on  the  tape  as  you  can. 
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NOTE:    Using  the  map  that  accompanies  this  sheet,  follow  the  instructions** 
aivco  hcluw.    Place  each  X  exactly  over  the  intersections  of  the  streets 
and  proceed  with  each  successive  instruction  by  starting  from  the  last  X 
you  wrote,  except  in  the  instances  where  you  are  instructed  otherwise' 
Number  each  X  as  you  write^  it .    When  you  write  eta  X  let  it  stands  make  no 
erasures.  _/thera..is  no  time  limit  but  you  are  competing  with  the  other 
members  of  the  clask.    \lhen  you  have  completed  the  ten  instructions,  fold 
your  sheet .and  keep  it  folded  >o 

1.  Place  an  X  at  the  corner  of  Johns  and  5th  Streets. 

2.  Walk  two  blocks  east,  thrge  blocks  south,  two  blocks  west,  one  block 
north  and  place  an  X  at  the'corner  where  you  arrive* 

3.  W^l^one  ^block  east,  three  blocks  north,  one  block,  east  and  place  an  X 
at  the  corner  where  ^ou  arrive. 

4.  -  Walk  five  b'locks  south,  'two  blocks  west,  three  blocks  north,  one  block 
east  and  place  an  X  at  the  corner  where  you  arrive. 

V  ' 

Walk  three  blocks  west,  .one  block  ©outh,  five  blocks  east,'  and  place  an 
X  at  the  corner  where  you  arrived 

6.    t/alk  one  block  east|HBree  blocks  west,  three  blocks  north,  and  place  an 
X  at  the  ^corner  wl^^^E|u  arrive. 


7.1 


4 


Place  another  X  as  I^j^piom  the  west  and  south  borders'  of  the  ^p  as  your 
last  X  is  from  the  west  and  north  boarders  of  the  map. 

8.  Start  north,  zig-zag  north  and  east,  alternating  one  block  at  a  time  and 
walking  five  blocks  in' all,  then  place  an  X  at  the  comer  where  you  arrive. 

9.  Start  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  block  southeast  of  where  you  placed 
the. last  X,  wklk  two  blocks  west  and  place  an  X  at  the  corner  where  you 

^  arrive. 

/ 

10*    Go  three-fourths  o^  tlj^e  way  around  a  square  that  has  the  length  of  two 

blocks  on  each  side,  starting  where  you  placed  the  last  X  and  ending  south 
of  your  starting  point.    Place  an  X*at  the  corner  where  you  arrive.^.  ^ 
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nilDli'IG  TOE  V.D.  CLINIC 


Proce<^ure ;  3y  using  the  Portland  City  rnap  give  written  directions  to  a 

deaf  person  so  that  they  can  reach  the  downtown  V.D.  Clinic.    The. directions 

would  need  to  be,  clear,  but  brief,    Urlte  your  dlrecftlons  below. 
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BEST  COPY  Av(lUBL£ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


MFDlCvL'  T->K«NOLOGY 
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^fe<?ical  tenas  which  r.re  eo^ianonly  us^^d  by  health  car*^.  workei^s  are  cftentin^es 
dlfflculc  tQ  understand.    "Caowlnc  fhe  mean^l^f  t^rms  which  are  frequently 
vsed'W  jl'  (1)  onablfc  you 'to  co^vnlcnt  *  nore  clearly  uith  youi  doctor  and 
(2)  enable  you  to  h?t^  e  greater  uaae^  otar^'lins.  when  you  read  map.aziro  • 
newspap^^  arti'^lv  coaccxnins  hcaM-  ^ 


Ifedlcal  terji^^  :r:  usually  ro0binf*tficri3  of  wordQ  or  word  parts 
*.'eiow  are  inor<^  co^rx)i'*ly  'jse^!  part  * 


rrefi::es 


i 


ant.^.^'a£:alhr.t) 
bio  (life: 
contra  <  against) 
et.do  (x^italii) 
ex  (out  fjLor"^ 
hemo  (bipod) 
hyper  (f?xcessxve> 
hypo  (u'lde^) 
I.yster  (•Jt^  rus) 

per.i.  (arouad) 
pof^f  (after) 
rjS^  (befoxa ' 
'"ro  f?'>ain) 


Suffixes 

^algia  (nain) 
jcJ-ie  :kill) 

e  c  i  o  ixv  Ip  It ,  re:no\  e  ) 

emi^i  (biood) 

gram  (vvriting)  • 

itis  (i  JlElaiBniation) 
*  iop,ist  (ppr?on  wno 

piActic33  a  F.ciA.nce) 

lopy  fstudy  of) 

c  la  (sTT^i^llIng) 

c 3  is  ( i-orid  1 1  lo  a ;  | 

rhea  vdlschar;?  =  ^ 

therarsv  (treatmcrM.,* 


Common 

arthr 

cardi 

crani 

d^rm 

eljectro 

.s>a8tr 

neur 

osteo 

oto 

path 

pod 

poly^  ' 

psych 

pulnvo 

thercio 

vaso 


Li<5ted 


Cjoint) 
(he^rt) 
(skull) 
(sMn) 

(stomach) 

( /^jmaa) 

(nerve) 

(bone)  • 

(aar) 

(dise^^se) 

(foot) 

(many) 

(mind) 

:iung) 

(heat) * 

(vessels) 


Define  \he  rneaning  Lis  fol]*oving  zonhiaed  nejlCAi  terms  ^uie  the*  prefix 
suffix  and  corijuon  r.ombl^ing  lists  c  >o^''2  for  help).* 


1 .  .^r^-hritls 

2,  blolo,sy 


3*  cardie-lg-fa  

V.     cf  rdlrlop^is- 


3*  cardicv«3uiar 


6. 
7. 


cr?»aiotoray. 


deruatolpgy  ^ 
3fpr.odftrm  , 


9.  gynaecology 
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JLO.  hysterectx)my_^ 
11.  neurals±a* 


12.  neurologist 

13,  osteoarthritis 
14-f  otitis 


15 ♦  pathology^ 


16.  podiatrist^ 

17.  psychiatry 

18.  psychology _ 


19;  tonsil lectony^ 


20.  electrocarAocram 


With  only  partial  information  from  the  prefix  >»fnd  suffix  and  common      ^  ^ 

tmhin-lnfr  lists  see  if  you'^'can  define, in  your  own  v;ordS',  the  follxiwins 
dical  terns  (try  tp  do  without  a  dictionary). 


anemia 


1   

2.  appendectomy_ 

3.  biopsy  

4.  bronchitis  

5.  carcinoma 


6.  hemotoxic 


7 .  hypertension^ 
3 .  pes^tlcide  


9,  '  postraortem^ 
10*  prenatal^^ 
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BEARING  AND  SPEECH  AIDES 


1/  .  '  *  » 

*  Did  you  kndw  the  chances^  are  very'';great  that  you  will  lose  your 
hearing?    Frightening?    ilot,  really,  for  we  all  will  get  old  afid 

''slow  down,  and  as  we  do  so,  our  hearings  powers' v;ill  begin  to 
fade.  > • 


If  afad  when  this  happens,  one,  two  or  three  professionals  mdy 
be  involved  in  the  diagnosis.    These  people  ai:e  the  Otologist >  . 
the  bl^iaryngqlo^ist,  and  thfe  Audidlogist.  ■ 

The  Otologisyis  a  medical'  dqctor  who  specializes  in  diagnosis 
and^reatmsnt  of  the  ear  /alone.    The  Otolaryngologist  i^'  a  medic^^ 
doctor  who  specializes* in  the  diagnoses  and  treatpent  of  the' nose 
ai\d  throat  as  well  as: the  ear-    The  Audiologist  is^  a  specialist 
in  the  non-.medlcal  evaluation  and  rehab  ilitation^o 5^  persons  with  .^ 
•hearing  disorders.    All  three, may .give  hearing  test sVusing  an 
audiometer  to  determine  the  extent  of  hearing  loss  ady  may 
recommencf  the'use^of  a  hearing  aid*.  '  .        v  ' 

'   *      .  '        '  \     '  ' 

*Many  times  >  afty  one  or  all  of  these  pro fes^ionals work  ^^ith 
another.    The  speech  thereopist  is  one  who  help^  persons  xorrect 
speech  defects  which  may  or  liay  not  be  connected  with  hearing  , 
problems.  '  -  *  • 


1.  Of* the  three  professionals  described  above,  who^^y 
perform  surgery  on  the  ear?  *  ^ 

2.  Who  *of  the  tbree  may»have  the, most*  tralning?^ 

3.  \7hat  Is  the  difference  between  an  Otologist  and  an 
0 tol aryngo logis  t  ?  . 

4.  Define  Otology.  ,  ^ 

5.  IJhat  is  an  Audiomete-r? 


3L30  . 

I  (EYE)  CARE  .  . 

,         •=  'v  '  \ 

Need  glasses?    Know  where  .to  go  for  them? ^..--^^ftJu  really  hHve  two 
choices,  depending  upon  what  you  think 'tht|' problem  might  be  or  upon 
how  you  feel  about  medical  doctors.    In  the  end  the  person  who  will 
test  your  vision  will  be  either  an  ophtlialmplogist  or  an  pptometrist*. 

,  An  ophthalmologist  ie^  a  medical  doctor  who  specializes  in  the 
-treatment  of  eye  diseases  and  vlBual  disorders.    He  or  she  is  the. 
person  who  may  perform  surgery  on /the  eye  itself.  j 

Sometimes  ophthalmologists  areKsp  busy  treating  diseases  and  dis- 
orders of  the  eye  they  do  not  have  time  to  give  vision  tests. 

In  this  case,  you  may  choose  to  see  an  optometrist          specialist  , 

who  measures  the  power  and  range  of  your  vision. 


either  case,  your  ^aBui^  are. made  by  the  optician  who  grinds 
the.  lens  according  to*  your  prescription  and  fits  them  to  the  frame 
you  choose*  ^  ^ 


Define  the  following: 


1.  ^Ophthalmology 

2 .  Ophthalmologist  *  * 

3.  Optometry  / 

4.  Optometrist      *  ,  ^ 

5.  Optician  ^  ' 

*  ^ 
'6.  (a)  Who  do  .you  think  has  the  most  education  of  the  three 

professionals  described  about?  ^ 

(b)  Vlho  the  least  education?  . 

7»    I'Jho  would  perform  surgery  on  the  eye? 


Both  Independent  projects  which  follow 
Impaired  Vis ion /Braille  and  Impaired  Hearing/Finger 
Spelling    are  for  a  small  nunfcer  of  Students.  Thes 
activities  are  for* thoser students  who  choose  to 
further ytheir  exploration  experiences.    The  braille 
.aciiv^ty  necessitates  the  use  of  a  braille  writer, 
tirfiich  can  be  loaned  from  any  support  service  in  the 
fiel<i. 
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IMPAIRED  VISION  ^ 

m 

BRAILLE/ Inst ructions  and  Information 


BRAJLLE  ALPHABET  AND  NUMBERS 

USED  BY  THE  BLIND 
Ctoi^  your  ©yes  and  r«od  Ihis  wiih  youi  fingtm 
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d  Number 
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Th«  Brd11I«  System  is  comprised  of  signs  foniuKl 
by  the  ma  of  all  ihs  pcoslbla  ccisblnations  of  ^  do(i 
tfiumbersd  end  a;rang9d  thuv   I  ^* 

,    3  00  6 

Lottsfs'ara  capitalized  by  prefixing  dot  6.  Th*  &st 
Ion  Itttor?  pre-tGded  by  th«  numb«r  sign  rsprss^nt 
«i=iumb6r&.  Punctuation  marks  ar»  formsd  In  ths  lowsr 
XXI ft  of  ihd  celt. 

In  add'.t.on'  to  ordiRoiy  print  tbs  BroHIs  Systra 
providos  foi  ih^  writing  of  forsfgn  kmguogM,  most- 
•cal  scores.  Diothoma!ical  and  chemical  notottons,  ond 
clh«r  i^ni&ai  motlsr.  ^ 
»■""*'  * 
THo  fifJt  Tchools  for  ths  blind  wsr*  sslobUshbd  to 
ihm  United  S(al«»  m  ihs  •oi)y  1830's.  Jhsn.  os  now. 
ono  of  \h9  greoMft  n^sds  was  for  cm  aiiipls  suppSy 
of  bocks  ord  sp«cio)  apparatus  for  instnicUooal  pu»* 
pofM.    Ths  tslGtively  unaB  numbsf  ol  bUn* 
ond  ths  SFmciaUztd  nature  of  publishing  books  I't 
then  UM,  makss  production  costs  so  high  that  th« 
piirtiing  cf  th«s«  mattrtals  connot  b«  undtitoksn  as 
a  commercial  sntsrpriss. 

To  m^et  this  ns»d.  th*  Amtricon  PrlnUng  Hous* 
for  ths  Blind  was  found^i  In  1858  as  ths  ctntrol. 
motional  prm'tng  hous*  for  th»  blind  Todoy,  it  » 
th#  olds^t  national  agency  for  lh#  blind  in  the  Unlttd 
Stoics  ar»d  the  Jargsst  publishing  house  lor  the  Wind 
in  the  world.  In  the  beginning,  all  materials  weicv  . 
pubhuhed  in  anibotsed  print.  Todoy.  not  only  does 
ihe  Piimlng  House  supply  Braille  book*  and  magC' 
lines  of  all  types,  but  Talking  Books  (on  phonograph 
records)  iof  ihe  four  out  of  live  blind  people  who 
cannot  l«urn  to  rend  Braffle.  as  well  as  kitge  typf 
books  for  parilolly  visionsd  children,  and  speda» 
ttems  of  tangible  apparatus  such  ns  slotee*  Broil Iv- 
v^riiers.  dluectcd  relief  reaps*  relief  globee.  orilhme* 
Uc  tintea.  and  the  like. 

As  the  official  schoclbook  prtntefy.  the  Prtntlfig 
Houee  provide*  each  ysar,  through  Ine  Federal  Act 
Pron>oie  the  EducoUon  of  \he  Blind/*  opproxi- 
.  mainly  J4 1 0,000  v/otth  of  educational  materials  fof* 
the  over  13.000  blind  children  being  educated  In 
the  schooli  ond  classes  for  the  bhnd  throughout  the 
stntes  anJ  lerritofles.  Fof  the  ovef  60.000  odult 
bhnd  r*oder«.  therefore  produced  nearly  500,000 
Talking  Book  recordings  ol  luUIength  books  and 
magorines.  as  well  a»  10.000  volumes  In  BfoiUe. 
Feysn!/«odd  separate  perlodkxiU.  tnckdlng  exoct 
cordsd  and  Brdlle  rtprlnts  of  "The  Reader's  Olgeei" 
.  aT4  pubHihed  on  regular  schedule*  some'  ot  (hem 
weekly.  In  all  ovsr  11^.000  worth  of  lllefotuJt 
ond  rnoierlols  are  supplied  ut  cost  each  yeof  >or  Oi* 
benefli  M  the  bUrML 


LARGE  I5RINT 

Children  with  some  re- 
sidual vision  are  some- 
times  able  to  do  a  part  of 
their  work  with  their  eyes. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  18 
point  type  which  is  availa- 
ble on  all  grade-  levels  for 
this  purpose.  Thei4arge 
print  textbooks  parallel 
tlie  Braille  texts  in  each 
instance. 


T'A  lutlhar  Information,  wrtt*  <o: 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
\  FOR  THE  BUND 
1839  Frankfort  Avenu* 
LouiavllW  6,  Kontucky 
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IMPAIRED  HEARING 
Finger  Spell  Ing, 
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Finger  spelling  is  one  of  many  methods  which  deaf  people  use  in  order  to  communi- 
cate.   The  card  you  are  being  given  to  use  is  the  simple  finger  spelling  alpabet* 

It  is  used  for  beginning  finger  spellerfi. 

•  * 

•Find  a  partner  who  'is  also  trying  to  finger  spell— you  will  need  to  work  together 
on  the  first  part  of  this  project.    Each  one  of  you  independently  write  three 
sentences. 

1.  '   ,  : 

T*ry  to  finger  spell  your  sentences  to  your  partner;    Can  he  or  she  tell  what  you 

are  trying  to  communicate?    How  accurate  were  you?    three  out  of  three  ,  two 

out  of  three  ,  one  out  of  three  . 

Complicated  finger  spelling  can  be  seen  on  t.v. — sometimes  in  the  form  of .lessons 
or  as  ^  ne*^3  broadcast.    Watch  one  of  the  following  and  then  explain  your  im- 
;pression  of  it. 

Channel  8  "Talking  Hands"  6:15  a.m.  Monday,  Wednesday  or  Friday  (instruction)' 
Channel  12  News  Saturday  7:15  a.m.  Sunday  -  6:45  a,m.  -  10:00  p.m. 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 
(Fingeripeliing) 
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Evaluating  and  Escplorlngf  Careers  provides, 
sttuients  opportunities  to  evaluate  health  career 
information  and  to  look  Toore  closely  at  a  variety 
of  health  careers. 

Who  Would  You  Choose  is  aiined  ai  developing 

•X  — ^ — t: — '  . 

skills  in  identifying  types  and  levels  of^health 
practioners . 

Dr,  H       '         .    ?Who  and  What  is  an  activity 
designed  to  evaluate  the  typical  mall  order  ^doctor.' 

The  career  interest  ,packe|:s  included  are  self- 
ejcplainatory.    They  have  been  developed  with 
material  from  Career  World  and  L«rt>owit2*8  Health 
Career  Series. 


ERIC  '  •/ 
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tfflO  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE?????-  Doctors 


The  te™  Moctor'  was  once  used  to  mean  a  learned  person,  a^ teacher. 
•    To<iay  the  term  'doctor'  is  applied  to  many  fields  —  most  of  which 
^require  a  specific  course  of  study.    Listed  belo^are  a  variety  of 
doctors.^  In  the  left  column  identify  a  dental  surgeon,  a  vetemarian, 
a  medical  doctor,  a  dentist  and  a  medical  officer.    In  the  right  column 


'  as 

vou  ran. 

A  dictionary  may  be  helpful. 

1. 

M.D. 

2. 

D.C.  ■ 

3. 

N.D. 

4. 

D.O. 

-< 

5. 

M.O. 

6. 

d.m':d. 

7. 

L'.H.Ds 

8. 

L.H.D. 

9. 

D.D^S.  ■ 

10..  I>.V.M. 


11.  D.H.S; 

12.  Ph.D. 


13.  D.Sc. 

r 

14.  Ed.D. 


,15.  I..H.n. 
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DR,  W  \lho  and  What 


Teacher  directions:    This  is  an  ideal  activity  to  introduce 
quackery  and  consumer  protection  in  the  area  of  health.  Have 
students  read  Dr.  VJ  (included  here).    Then  have  them  , 

evaltiate  and  answer  questions  such  as  the  ones  listed  below. 

11    Vlhat  five  medical  skills  does  Dr.  W  _say  he  can 

provide? 

2.  Are  Dr.  *8  prices  reasonable?  (Explain) 

3.  If  you  were  in  need  of  medical  attention  in  a  field 

suggested  here  would  you  utilize  Dr.  W  1^ 

Expl;^1n  and  justify  your  decision. 


ERIC 


OR. 


Rtgtttend  U.S.  Fst  Off. 
Office  of  the  Prttident 
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'*BetterFroduct. 


for  Hau(  l:iini*'  {l) 


£aboratories  Inc- 

P.O.Box  . 
,  Florida 

Dear  Friend:  fam  a  medical  doctor  with  my  practice  devoted  for  more  than  36 
years  EXCLUSIVELY  to  the  hair  and  scalp.  You  can  benefit  from  my  wide  ex- 
perience wiU\  more  than  3,000,000  treatments  given  in  my  36  years  of  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE  -  not  Beauty  Parlor  or  Barber  Shop  manipulations,  but  specific  medical 
treatments  in  Cosmetic  Therapy  as  a  Lit^tos^ e  of  The  Ohio  State  Medical  Board 
To  my  knowledge  I  am  the  only  medical  practitioner  whose  practice  has  been 
confined  exclusively  to  hair&  scalp  problems  for  36  years. 

Thru  my  experience  in  this  specialized  field  I  have  discovered  excellent  pre- 
parations which  have  wide-q>read  acceptance.  Fictitious  promises  of  h^ir  regrowth 
with  the  usual  showing  of  before  and  after  pictures  of  rare  Alopecia  Areata  cases,  • 
give  veiled  promises  that  hair  caft  be  rcgrown  for  all  comers.  You  may  be  one  of 
the  many  millions  who  have  been  fooled,  and  if  so,  you  probaWy  believe  that  no 
gpod  can  come  from  any  source  now.  It  is  certain  that  if  you  are  shiny  bald 
with  only  a  fringe  of  hair  around  the  edges  that  notfiing  can  be  done  for  you  to 
grow  new  hair.  But  you  must  still  keep  your  scalp^clean  and  protected  so  that  you 
can  make  your  best  possible  appearance,  PROTECT  WHAT  YOU  HAVE* 

There  are  no  miracles  for  dead-function  materials,  but  I  can  offer  you  thru  my  * 
Laboratories  Company,  valuable  preparations  to  keep  your  hair  and  scalp  in  the 
best  possible  condition-prcparftions  which  have  met  the  critical  test  of  time  whidi 
will  help  you  keep  and  maintain  the  best  possible  coverage  and  the  LEAST  LOSS 
OF  HAIR  over  the  years,  to  help  you  look  younger,  longer. 

My  proprietary  preparations  are  •TOPS*\  You  can  choose  what  you  need  to 
maintain  a  comfortable,  itchless  scalp,  stimulate  a  fastcr.rate  of  hair  replacement 
with  ease  and  comfort, .  Also,  I  cs^  pit  you  the.basic  rules  to tolio*r  and  the 
formulas  to  use  to  keep  a  healthy  head  of  hair  functioning  as  ft  should.  ACT  NOW? 

"TAKE  CARE  HAVE  HAIR^'  •  , 
 '  '             -       Most  sincerely  yours, 

^  D.S.L 

€ES/m!  ^  ^ 
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WHAT  ARE  HEALTH  CAREERS  ALL  ABOUX?  Naffle_^  i_  ^ 

How  would  you  define  the  word  job? 


( 

♦  > 


How  wot^d  you  dp fine  the  word  career? 


What  do. you  think  are  the  differences  between  the  words  job  and  career? 


Would  you  prefer  a  job  or  a  caree 


ft  9 

f?  Why? 


There  arc  thrp<».' Btageu  to  fsroor  eHncatlon.     What  are  those  stages?   ,  , 


.  1 


2.  -  ■ 

There  are  many*  kinds  of  health  careers.    Sotoe  careers  in  health  are 
conmon  to  other  career  groups.    For  example,  there  arc  admtntst raters 
and  teachers  in  schools.  :"        '  - 

0 

Where  might  an  administrator  In  th4  health  field  work? 
2.  /  '  ■ 

3-       -  •  •  ' 

Where  might  a  taacher  in  the  health  field  work? 

x:  •  ^  ■ 

2.  >  ■  '  ' 

3. 

'   '  ^ 

Every  job  requires  people  to  function  in  relatiim  to  data,  people 
and/or  thlnfis~~ln  vayying  degrees.    Have  you  eydt  heard  people  say, 
'Do  you'^t  to  work  with  people  or  with  things?**    —  this  is  really 
what  they  are  talking  about.' 


240 
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What  do  you  think  the  following  mean? 
*    Data ; 


I  ■ 

People : 


Things: 

Do  you  think  an  Ambulance  Driver  Is  more  related  to  data?  people? 
or  things?    E3q>laln  your  answer.  .  ^ 


il^g 


Do  you  think  a  Physical  Thejraplst  is  more  related  to  data?  people? 
or  things?    Explain  your  answer. 

Do  you  think  a  Pharmacist  is  more  related  to  data?  people? 

or  things?    Explain  your  answer.  :  * 

Some  terms  such  as  therapy  are  common  to  the  field  of  health.    "  , 
lAat  does-  the  word  therapy  mean.?  (Use  the  dictionary) . 

Some  types  of  therapy  are  more  difficult  to  define.  You  will  need 
to  know  what  the  first  \9orA  of  t^eir  career  means* 


What  do  you  think^  inhalation  therapy  would  be? 
Vfliat  do  .you  think  occupational  therapy  would  be? 


Another  term  common  to  the  field  of  health  is  nurse ♦  What  does  the 
word  nurse  mean»  in  relation  to  health- care?    (Use  the  dictionary) , 


What  is  a  registered  nurse? 
What  is  an  LPN  nurse? 
What  is  a  nurse  aide? 


A  medical  doctor  who  works  in  one  particular  field  is  called  a 
specialists  The  rogre  a  physician  concentrates  his  attention-  on  a 
given' system  of  the  body,  the  less  time  he  has  for  the  whole  person 
and  the  less  proficient  h^  is  in  general'  practice.    To  thoroughly 

he  mtjst  confine  himself  to  it  to  the 
Such  concentration  has  been  necessary 
jreat  strides  In  heart  surgery,  cancer 
treatment  and  prevention  psychiatry,  orthopedic^,  surgery  and  other 
areas. 


know  one  area  of  medicine 
exclusion' of  either  areas 
for  medicine  to  make'  its 


\ 
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A  recognized  specialist  m\i8t  have  completed  a  full  program  of 
medical  training  and  passed  the  written  examination  required  of 
his  particular  specialty • 

Some  common  specialists  are: 

Pediatrics* —  doctors  who  specialize  in  the  care  of  Infants 

and  ^children.    They  advise  parents,  give  check-  \ 
^  ups,  diagnose  congenital  deformities ,  administer 

immtjnizations,  and  treat  childhood  diseases. 

Surgery* —       The  work  of  the  surgeon  involves  surgically 

operating  on  a  patient  to  correct  some  physical 
1^.  '    •   condition.    It  may  involve  removing  a  cancer, 

repairing  a  defective  heart,  setting  a  broken 
bone,  or  attempting  to  correct  a  damaged  brain. 


y      ,  Obatetrics  -    doctors  ^o  specialize  in  obstetrics'  care  for 

V        .  ^  women  in  p1?^^ancy  and  child  birth.  Frequently 

this  speciality  is  .  combined  with  gynecology 
(the  care  of 'Women^s  diseases). 


VJhat  would  the  following  st>ecialists  do:^ 

•  

'  A  i^ologist  specializing  In^urology. 

A  radiologist,  spfecializing  ^  radiology . 

A  proctologist  specializing  in  proctology. 

It  has  been  said  that  behind  every  ppecialist  there  are  at  least 
ten  to  fifteen  various  health  care  workers.    List  ,beloy  the 
health  care  workers  who  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  fields 
of  specialized  medicine.  ^ 

1.  .  ' 

2.  •  .  ■  • 

t:  ■  ^  ■ 

6. 
7. 

ff. 

9.  .  .  •  k. 

lb.    ^         .  -  ,        •      '  . 
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EXPLORING  A  HEALTH  CAREER 


Select  one  health  or  health  related  career.    It  should  be  one 
which  particularly  Interests  you  and  one  In  which  you  ,wv2ld,like 
to  obtain  more  Information. 

Using  any  njaterl|al  which  is  available  to  you^  develop  an 
informationA  chart, f pamphlet  or  flier  which  would,  in. brief 
form,  intice  someone  to  look  furthec,4nto  the  career.    You  may 
use  illustrations,  dlAj>raTtw,  slogans,  etc*    You  should  Include 
the  followin*;  information:  ^ 

1.  Name  of  the  career 

2.  Brief  job  description 

3.  Type  or  amount  of  training  necessary  \ 

4 .  Salary 

5.  Emploympnt  opportunities  (open  equa^y  to  both  sexes?) 

6.  Personal  Qualifications 

7.  Any  special  Infopnatlon  (i.e*  working  conditions,  houra,©tc.)^ 
8*    Advancement  opportunitie;3 

9.    Ifliere  to  find  further,  infortaation 


See  your  teacher  for  butcher  paper,  scissors,  glue  or  any 


further  materials  you  might  need. 


ERIC 


ECOLOGY/POLLUTION  CAREER  INTEREST  PACKET 

In  the  past  ten  years,  our  environment  has  become  much  more  itR- 
portant  in  our  lives.    We  pay  mo  re  attwtion  to  How  it  is  being  devel- 
oped and  taken  care  of  than  we  used  to.  *  Since  we  h^e  found  that    ,  ^ 
.pollution,  pc^pulation  and  disease  are  growing  fastkr^than  w6  c^n  iritotrol 
then  and  our  resoijfrces  are  being, depleted  at* high  rates;  we  hav^' found 
it  necessary  to  develop  new  contrq^^s.    Consequently,  ijew  fielde^of    -  ^  '  " 
employment  have  opened  up  for  those  people'  wbo  carfe  about  and  are  inter- 
ested ^_^nough  to  save  and  help  clean  up  our  environment. 

These  are  four  basiV  fields  of  employment  for  envafonmental  people: 


/ 


*    ^      1.    pollution  preve] 

2.  disea^se  prevent! 

3.  environmental  plai 

4.  resource  control 

I 

in  each  f ielcl  thire  are  many  type^  of  emplojo^nt .    There  are  joba 
for  engineers,  scientists,  technicians  and  aides,  tol  name  a  few\  Most 
'       ^        of  thesis  position^  ^require  a  certain  amount  of  education,  either  tn 

college  or  on  theAjob  training  (If  you^lready  have  k  baslp  education 
in  .  the  sciences  particularly) .    It  must  be  remembered  that  if  yoii  truly 
;wajiP  to  help  the  Environment  by  tackling  one  of  the  types  of  environ- 
^  mental  jobs,  you  >aiST  have  the  education  to  back  yourself,    fbr  eV^ry 
position  you  apply  for  there  are  others  who  want  the  same  position,  so 
the  employer  inust  consider  wh^  is  the  taost  qualified  for  the  Job . 
Joualifications. usually  ""consist  of  the  followin'g  attributes: 

vk-  1^     ^         ^*  ^^^^  have  thorough^ducatlon  in  field  appled  for; 

^i^'^jfc^         *\  2.  should.be  $ble  tomove /f  rora  one  position  to  another  easily: 

^    ^\iWWi^    M         3  ghouid  be  able^tq  work  in  2  or  more  fields;  and 

^    A.  shoiild  be  easily  retrainable  for  newer  jobs  that  open. 

Now^  when  you  ask  yourself,  '*Am  I  qualified?*';  you  should  also  Qfl^k, 
'  ^  "Do  I  care  enough  to  work  hard  at  the  job?"    If  you  do*,  then  your  next 

^  "    '  step  is  to  finish  this  brochure  and  choose  2  or  3  areas  in  which  you 

J:  are  interested.  Look  up  the  qualifications  demanded  by  the  job  and 

,   ^  begin  pointing  youfself  in*  the  direction  of  meetiftg  those  qiiali^ations./ 

This  and  some  self -de termination  will  give  you  a  headstart  on  the  people 
*ybu  will  compete  with  one  day  in  the  environmental  career  field. 
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2. 

( 


A  quick  look  ^dis  ease  prcvar^tlon  Jobs 

Research  suggests  that  lomc  foods  may  be  harmful  to  consumers  because  of  too  targe 
amounts  of  additives;  aduit6rants,  presen/atives,  and  pesticides.  Nutritional  shortages  and 
diseases  allegedly  caused  or  contribCited  to  by  these  Ingredients  have  created  a  growing  demand 
for  workers  to  monitor  and  control  food  products. 

Other  prevention  workers  check  institutional  wastes  and  working  environments  to  be  sure 
they  do  not  become  sources  of  dfseases. 

Pest  control  is  also  part  qf  this  Job^  group.  Pests  include  flies,  mosqultdes,  rats,  bats,  and 
other  potentially  disease-carrying  ihsects  and  rodents.  Care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  ecological 
balance  of  the  community  and  to  limit  the  u^  of  pesticides. 

These  and  pthe^r  disease  prevention  activities  are  the  concern  of  workers  In  this  job  area. 


fnloniologist  (1) 


environmentalbt 
sanitarian)  (2) 


(dao  colled 


axt«nnin«tor  (4) 
? 

food  sih!  dnig  liilp«ctor  (2) 


microbloloaiit  (food)  (i;^) 

milk  nmplar  (4) 
(>laf>t|Mrtho;^itt(1) 


plant  qw»ntln«  impoctof 
<3,4) 

|Mib)ic  haatth  iMCtarlalogist  (1) 


Studies  insects  and  their^relation  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Aids  in  control 
and  elimination  of  harmful  pe^ts  such  as  Japanlse  beetles,  fruit  flies,  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  mcths^^and  forest  insects.  Develops  hew  and  improved  in* 
secticides  and  biological  control  methods. 

* 

Plans,  develops,  and  carries  out  environmental  health  programs.. Determines 
and  sets  health  and  sanitary  standards.  Enforces  regulations  concerned  with 
food  proces^ngand  serving,  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  sewage 
treatment,  Numbing,  recreatbnal  areas,  hospitals  and  other  institutions, 
noise,  ventilation,  air  pollution,  radiation,  and  othef  environn>ental 
concarns.  ^  » ' 

Sprays  chemical  solutions  or  gas^  and  sets  traps  to  kill  pests  in  buildings 
and  surrounding  araas.t 

Inspects  buildings  and  conditions  where  food*,  drugs,  and^  cosmetics  are 
manufactured,  harried,  stored,  or  sold.  Enforces  legal  standards  of 
sanltdtlon,  purity,  an^l  gra^g.  Collects  samples  of  products  for  lab 
analysis.  « 

i 

Conducts  health  programs  to  stop  or  control  }ob  health  hazards  and  diseases 
affecting  worken  on  the  job.  Analyzes  umplesof  dust,  gases,  vapors,  and 
other  possibly  toxic  materials  for  ar?alysis.  Performs  sound  level  tests  to 
find  relationship  of  noise  to  employee  comfort  and  efficiency. 

Investigates  action  of  micro^ganisms  in  manufacture,  spoilage,  and 
deterioration  of^  food  other  than  milk  products.  Finds  source  of 
contamination. 

Collects  milk  samples  arvj  sHtps  for  tab  analysis* 

Conducts  research  into  nature,  cause*  and  control  of  plant  disease  and 
decay  of  plant  products.  Finds  disease-causing  organisms.  Tests  diseasa 
•control  methods.  Studies  effects  of  soils,  climate,  and  geography  on 
outbreaks  of  plant  disease. 

Enforces  quarantine  laws  to  prevent  spread  of  plant  diseases.  Examines 
shipments  from  foreign  countrie|  to  keep  diseased  plants  from  entering. 

Does  eKperia>ents  to  find  harmful  or  disease-causing  bacteria  in  v^ter, 
food  supply,  or  general  community.  Suggests  controls  or  ways  to  eltminata 
sources  of  ^e  bacteria,  ^ 


(1)  imttny  racttilrae  poft-oradtuita  studies 

(2)  usuaffyrequhrts  a  4'yearbechekir^a  degree 

(3)  uiualf y  rtqutres  a  2*yair  asaoclate^agrea  c 

(4)  usuafiy  requlrts  soma  on^ob  or  other  training  after  high  echool 


planwn9  Jobs 

As  the  world's  population  grows,  proper  land  use  is  a  vital  concern  .Workers  in  this  job 
group  nid  S  conX  the  presen/environment  ^  well  as  future  us«^|n  rnaKm^^ 

dSisions  about  land  use.  Scenic  parks  and  desirable  landscapes  must  be  Prov.ded  o 
n^reational  uie  and  enjoyment  Urban  planning  reqUlneS  provisions  for  bu.ldmg  and  for 
^alficlnd  pedestrians  with  the  least  congestion.  These  and  many  other  challenges 
face  today'^  environmental  planners. 
dv»  moineir  (2) 


QMgrapher  (2,1) 
ItndmpearchitMt  (2) 

lifidust  tictmlden  (3) 
smHary  en^nMr  (2) 


.  stitistidan^WoloakatiiKi 
ogricuttural  ideiKe  (2) 

uiben  ptmrm  (1) 
wfidjDOiitroi  «up«rvlior  {Z) 


Pt»n$,  designs,  and  oversw  buUdlnq  of  bridges,  buildings,  end  other 
structures, 

Studies  the  earth's  surface  (topogrephy,  dimate.  etc).  ^ 

Plans  and  desigis  land  use  for  %uch  prolects  as  parks,  highways,  schools, 
and  commercial,  Industrial;  and  residential  sites. 

Investigates  violations  In  land  use  and  zoning  regulations. 

Designs  and  oversees  constojction  and  operation  of  such  projects  as  vwter 
works;  sewage^  garbage,  and  trash  disposal  plants^  drainage  systems,  and 
insect  aiwi  rodent  control  projects.  Oversees  swamp  drainage  and  Iwect 
spraying.  Directs  workers  in  sewage  disposal  plants.  Inspects  and  regulates 
sanitary  conditions  of  public  places,  such  as  markets,  parks,  and  camps. 

Conducts  sunreys  and  experiments.  Gets  statistics  for  use  in  scientific 
research  of  plants,  animals,  and  humans. 

Develops  programs  for  land  use,  and  iHJildingi  and  o*er  stnjctures,  ln\ 
cities,  counties,  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Directs  state  supported^Wanw  to  control  weeds  In  assigned  area.  Advlsei 
land  owners  on  control  techniques. 


(1)  iisuallvronulrea  post-graduate  etudlea , 

(2)  usually  requim  a  4-Y««r  bachelor's  degree 

(3)  usually  requires  a  2-Year  associate  degree 

J4)  u«^8}^yrBqv!fes  Mine  on-lob  or  other  training  after  Wghect^ 
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quick  look  atrcsotu^ecdntreljote 

The  jobs  in  this  group  are' concerned  with  conserving  our  natural  resources  for  beauty, 
recreation,  and  tourism,  as  well  as  maintaining  ecological  balance.  Most  of  the  jobs  involve 
regulating  land  use,  maintaining  the  environment,  enforcing  laws  governing  the  use  of^ 
resources,  or  providing  suitable  recreational  areas.        ,  ■ 


2^6 

{4: 


animal  eeolooist  (2,1) 


fishery  biclosistd) 


foreiter  (2) 


forester  aide  (4) 


fomt  fira  fighw  (4,3) 


9am9  mat^aQemont  agent  (2) 


minim)  engineer  (2) 


perk  ranijer  (2) 


m^i  eonsefvationist  (2,1) 


wildlife  btctogistd) 


Studies  distribution,  physical  ctiaractenstics.  behavior,  and  life  history  of  ^ 
animals.  Studies  environmental  factors  such  as  plant  growth,  rainfall, 
tempei^ture.  altitudO)  and  suntight  m  relation  to  animal  life. 

Studies  aquatic  organisms.  Manages  fisheries  or  fishing  resources,  or  performs 
research.  Advises  hajtcheries  on  the  best^conditions  for  fish  growth. 

'Manages  and  develops  forest  lands  at^d  their  resources  for  economic  and 
recreatiortal  purposes.  Plans  campsites  and  recreational  centers.  Ai^sists'in' 
control  of  floods,  soil  erosion,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  pests. 

Works  to  inventory,  protect,  and  re-^orest  timber  lands.  Observes,  measures, 
anjj  records  forest  data  such  as  temperature,  waterflOw,  and  burned  and 
cut  areas.  Helps  enforce  recreational  regulations  such  as  parking,  sanitation, 
campfires,  etc. 

Stops  forest  fires  by  felling  trees,  digging  trenches,  using  ax,  etc.  Patrols 
burned  areja  after  fire  to  watch  for  hot  spots  that  may  restart  the  fire. 

Enforces  regulations  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  wildlife.  Acts 
as  middleman  between  state  and  federal  agencie^^  Meett  with  and  advises  , 


these  agencies  about  local  condition^. 


Determines  location  and  plans  mining  of  ore,  minerals,  etc.  Plans  locations 
and  development  of  shafts,  tpnnelv  etc.  Plans  and  coordinates  use  of  man- 
power and  equipment  for  best  efficiency,  safety,  and  environmental 
^conditions. 

Enforces  laws^regulationi,  and  policies  in  state  and  national  parks.  Enforces 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  saniution;  patrols  to  prevent  fires,  vandalism, 
and  theft. 

Plans  programs  for  soil  erosion  control,  moisture  conservation,  and  sound 
land  use. 

Works  in  tKe  conservation  and  management  of  wildlife.  Does  research  to 
find  and  apply  biological  facts,  principles,  methods,  techniques,  and 
procedures  necessary  for  the  conservation  and  management  of  wildlife. 


(1)  utuaily  requires  post^aduate  ftuclM  ^ 

(2)  utually  requires  a  4^tear  bechetor'i  degree 

(3)  usually  requires  a  2  year  associate  degree  '  •  ^  ^ 

(4)  utxielly  requires  some  on-iob  or  other  traininf  after  high  tdKK)! 


A  pacK  of  pv'os 


■  As  you  can  see,  the  environrtiental  field  offers  an 
astonishingly  broad  range 'of  career  choices.  Many 
of 'the  jobs  in  the  lists  are  professional-level  jobs. 
The  scientists  (chemist,  entomologist,  microbiologisl; 
etc )  and  engineers  {civil,  sanitary,  mining,  etc.),  tor 
example,  are  professional-level  jobs.  They  require  4 
years  of  college  and  increasingly,  post-graduate  work 
^  as  welt. 

Unlike  medicine,  law.  or  most  other*professions, 
environmental  careers  involve  a  variety  of  disciplines,  • 
Some  schools  offering  the  kind  of  curriculum  you 
want  may  not  even  have  the  word  "environmenf  m 
their  list  of  coufsesl 

t 

A  recent  survey  to  which  over  100  U.S. 
universities  responded  shows  the  following  13  major 
fields  of  study  for  future  environmentalists: 


2.  •gncuUorn'  <nenc9t,  agronomy,  forWV 

3.  •rchitectuw,  urban  tUAnnir'^ 

4.  ch<mittirY 

5.  fcoiogy 

6.  tconoFnict 

7.  •nfl<neerina$clenc«« 

9,  fn»rln«sci«ncw,oceano9faphY 

10.  fr»ath,computtr  wienc* 

11.  m«d}dr>«,  pt'blic  he«lth 

>  12.  phyticai  and  bioIiJgJcaJ  »ci«n5«« 
13.  KxitI  science 

These  fields  of  study  can  lead  to  jobs  in  a  number 
of  occupational  groups^  in  addition  to  environmental 
careers. 

ProbaWy  the  best  college  route  is  to  start  with 
introductory  survey  courses  which  offer  the  basics 
of  several  environmental  disciplines*  The  broad 
background  can  help  you  decide  which  discipline{s) 
will  be  your  specialty,  as  well  as  allow  greater  future 
career  flexibility. 


Saynpllng  salar(es 

Environmental  professions  are  so  varied,  salary 
information  about  the  field  as  a  whole  has  little 
meaning.  To  give  you  an  idea  Qf  the  salaries  for 
some  specific  jobs,  here's  a  representative  list 
(All  salaries  are  for  those  with  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree).  ^ 


forestsr:  Up  to  $9,053  p«r  yaar  to  start;  with  a  • 
deofM  and  stvcral  year's  axptrlence,  $11,046-13,309. 
With  a  Ph.D.  may  adyanc«  to  $15,886-25.538  and  up. 

hdustrisl  hvgl9nist:  Start  at  about  $8.000j  with  •xpartanca. 
about  $1 2.000-18.000;  a  few  earn  $30^  and  up. 

isndic»p€  MTchitect:  About  $9,520  to  $Urt:  rDOSt  advanoa  to 
'  ""ovof  $1 2.0CO;  a  faw  earn  $28,000  and  up. 

mining  0ngine0f:  Start  at  about  $9,600;  moit  advanca  to 
$12,000-15.000;  a  faw  aarn  $30,000  and  up. 

,  ^ifonfpintalist:  With  experitnct.  wtariaa  range  $10,000- 

14^.  y 

toil  eons$rvtJoni$t:  Up  to  $9^  to  start;  with  a  fwter's 
decree  and  experience.  $11,046^13.309.  With  a  Ph,a  may 
•dvancf  to  $15,866*25.538. 

^ufbsn  pt9nn§t:  About  $8,200  to  start;  wfth  2  ytan 
•xpffitnca.  about  $1 1.250;  directors  typteally  earn  $12,300 
30,000  and  up. 

O  wimfp' mjmsg$r:  Surt  at  about  $6,006-7.000;  those  In 
E  R^C  administrative  positions  eem  $10.000-1 6/K)0  a  year.- 


Help  for  the  pros 

For  every  professional  in  the  environmental  field, 
there  are  a  host  of  technicians  and  aides,  who  help 
professional  workers  carry  out  environmental 
programs- 

These  paraprofessionals  fall  into  2  main  groups,, 
though  some  duties  may  overlap.  In  the  first  group 
are  the  environmental  techni^ljins  who  usually  have 
at  le^  1-3  years  of  college  or  other  advanced 
training.  Many  have  2-year  associate  degrees.  Duties  ^  ^ 
include  sampling,  inspecting,  operatirtg  technical 
equipment,  surveying,  testing  for  bacteria  or 
chemicals,  and  recording  data.  Technicians'  jobs 
frequently  are  rewarding  and  interesting.  Many 
technicians  find  so  many  job  satisfactions  that  they 
have  no  ambition  to  trade  places  with  the  pro- 
fessionals who  supervise  them-and  have  more  . 
headaches. 

This  list  of  typical  technicians'  duties  is  based  on 
an  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Health  job 
description  for  the  sanitation  technician:  ^ 

,  1.  nr^alntainlng  technical  equipment 

'  2.  preparing  educational  materials 

3.  supervising  the  use  of  various  wj^ter  testing  devices 

4.  collecting  water  and  waste  samples " 

5.  doing  routine  lab  tests 

^6.  identifying  disease  carriers  (insects,  rodents,  aof* 
others) 

^.  intoftcting  for  conditions  that  host  disease  carriers 
a  recomf  riending .     nk  measures  as  part  of  community 
sanitation  programs 

^s^  ■ 


tovircnn^ental  technicians  in  private  Industry  and 
ui  stiiie  and  local  levels  earn  good  salaries.  Federal 
salaries  range  between  $8,000-10,000  a  year  to 
start;  $12,000-14,000  wi^f)  some  experience;  and 
$16,^)00-23,000  for  experienced  technicians  with 
supeitisort  duties. 

A  good  2-year  college,  education  with  emphasis 
on  the  sciences  will  qualify  you  for  many  technology 
jobs  in  the  environmental  field.  Check  community 
and  i  nior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  uni- 
versities, for  2'year  degree  programs  in  environ- 
mental sciences  and  technology. 

Broome  ^Technical  Community  College  in 
Binghamton,  New  York,  specializes  in  preparing 
students  for  environmental  technician  jobs.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  job  scope,  here's  a  list  of  the 
areas  graduates  ^er: 


A.  County  end  city  health  69pfirnmtt 

t.  EnvirootmrttsI  health  tschniciana  (civil  Mrvio*) 


a. 

Mitk  plant^»nd  d^iry  farm  taoltitioo 

b. 

School  sanitation 

c. 

Institution  sanitation 

d. 

Hafus*  saniUition 

\ 

t. 

Food  tf  rvict  sanitation 

f. 

Roder>t  and  insect  control 

9. 

Air  poHution  control 

\^at«r  supply  control  f 

:h. 

t. 

Water  pollution  control 

}. 

Sewage  disfiosal 

k. 

Tf  mpof  ary  residence  sanitation 

t. 

Swtmmtnft  pool  and  bathing  beech  itnllttlon  and  lefety 

ITU 

Homing  sanitation  and  safety 

n. 

Radieiion  safety 

o. 

Sanitary  surveys 

2.  Camp  sanitdfy  aide  (cMI  servlce-tumnrm  months  only) 
s.  Temporary  residence  sanitation 
b.  Svvimnning  pool  ancTbothing  beach  stfnitation  end  ufety 

C  Sute  Depart ment  of  AgHcuiture  and  Markets  i^vli  sendee) 
1.  Milk  products  inspector  ,  ^ 

a<  Milk  and  milk  producu  sanitation  and  adulter stion 
2«  Food  products  inspector 

Food  pro<n£sing  sanitation  end  adulteration 
b.  Food  service  sanlutfon  and  adulteration  ^ 

&  State  Health  Department 
1.  H  ngineer I ng  technician 
a.  Air  sampling 


Milk  proceMors  a».d  dairy  farm  coofiere^fee  \  ^ 

1.  Dairy  fai..i  m:.pector  i 
a.  uairy  farm  sanitation 

0.  Food  proscsaors 

'1,  Sanitary  inspectors 

a.  Food  plant  sanitation 
K  Food  service  and  resUurant  cheine 
1.  Sanitary  inspector 

a. '  Food  service  sanitation  • 

1,  Motel  chains 

1.  Sanitary  inspector  % 

a.  Food  service  sanitation 

b.  Motel  sanitetion  and  safety 

X  Detergent  end  unitizer  menuffpttiren 
1.  Sele^man  and  consultant 

a.  Milk  plant  sanitation 

b.  Food  plant  sanitation 
c  Food  Mrvtce  sanitation 

K.  Municipal  water  departments 

1 .  Water  treatment  plant  operator 

a.  Water  supply  control 

2.  Water  plant  laboratory  technician 

a.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  water  analysis 
L.  Municipal  sewage  departments 
1.  Sewage  treetment  plant  operator 

a.  Scwape  treatmont  control. 
2*  Sewage  plant  laboratory  technician 

a.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory  analysis 

M«  Fub^c  health  laboratories 

1.  Laboratory  technician 
.   a.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  analysis 
N.  Consulting  engineering  firms 

1.  Engineering  assistant 

a.  Water  supply  development  end  treatment 

b.  Waste  water  treatnwnf  and  pollution  oMttrol 
'  c.  f^efuse  disposal  ' 

O.  Restaurant  associations 

1.  Sanitation  inspector  and  consultant 
a.  Food  service  Mnitatk)n 


EKLC 


D.  Ho««sing  and  urban  renewal  agenciet 

i.  Mousing  inspector 

a.  Housing  sanite  ^tn  and  safety 

C  CoUeges  and  universities 
I.  Sanitary  inspector 

a.  Food  service  senltaf  ion 

.b.  OorrrWtocy  end  f ratemlty^Oflry  house  senhfitk>o  md 


The  second  paraprofessional  group  i$  made  up  of 
environmental  aides  (sometime!;  called  inspectors, 
sample  operators,  or  monitors)  who  usually  do  not 
have  a  college  degree.  Aides  collect,  monitor,  record, 
knd  report  data,  to  name  a  few  of  their  tasks. 
Advancement  for  aides  is  Ifmited  unless  they  t^ 
on-]ob  or  extension  training  and  become  exceptioft- 
ally  skilled  at  their  tasks* 

Other  environmental  technicians  vyork  in  forestry, 
recreation,  wildlife  conservation,  architecture,  urban 
planning/  pest  control,  landscaping,  population 
management,  and  many  more  environmental  areas. 


(7j 
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Career  horizons  . 

We  know  that  building  a  better  environment  can 
be  done  only  by  people  working  hard  at  it  We  have  ^ 
come  to  realize  that  just  part  of  the  work  can  be^ 
done  by  volunteer  enthusiasts-that  more  of  the 
workers  have  to  be  full-time.prpfessionals  and  para- 
professionals  employed  by  government,  private 
industry,  and  consultinq  or  service  firms. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Environmental  Decade  | 

will  probably  not  be  a  mere  10  years  of  spirited  i 

Eo.th  Days  ^  Earth  Weeks.  But,  rather,  steady,  • 

purpose?-*'  productive  yoars  of  professional  and  : 

techn:-^'  work  towards  a  bett-r  environment.  With  j 

;3^^uale  professional  training  and  h^rd  work,  you  I 

m^y  become  part  of  this  career  team.  1 

Fofi  more  career  Inforrfiiatson 


P9mphltts 

Air  Pr  iltjtion  Control  Employment  BiHIetin 

Aljtt'ty  Search  ^ 

Sjtift  202,  Oavti  6)dg. 
-^1629  KSt.NW 

Wjwhin^ton.  DC  2000p 

Send  for  frc^  brochure  on  C9r9€p  in  $lr 
poffution  control^  ^ 

Mannt  Tnchnolooy  Socitty 

t7no  M  Si.  NW,Soite'4l2 

Wa^mgron.  DC  20C30 

m,(r,  for  "/7j»  Ocasns  snd  Your  9  f(it 
ifiM  nKfudes  n  ftst  of  cotf^ges  snd 
untventtitt  offenng  0C99nogf$pf*y^pf0' 
grsmt.  Sinqfi  ftiti  and  postsge  ibout  S3; 
10  to  too  ktts  Mwut  SZSO  •9Cfi, 

P»»bMc  Affoiri  Pamphlets 
Pork  Avt.  S. 

New  York,  NY  10016 

^n(S  35t  for  'T/i*  for  a§0n§r 

^dcncr)  flVMArch  *vtioci«tef 

260€6rf# 

Chicago,  il.  60611 

Checic  you/  c*  ,*9tio/t  office  or  ffbnry 
for:  Occup^Ucnof  Drfoft^  m$T  "Lund* 
»  $C4p^  Afehimtt;'*  W309  "Cfiy  ^•nnitn/' 
**S»ntt$fY    intfin^nr'  060 
"fortitmr  U340'*Fort$t  Tochnlcisnsr 
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Books 

Cgnftr  Opportuniites:  Ccotogy,  Conservation, 

and  BnvironmentMl  Controf 

J.  G.  Forgu«on'^ubrrfhingCo.«  1971 

6  North  Michigan  Avt. 

Chicago,  11.  60607 

$6.95 

OpportunitieM  in  Gn^ironmantti  Cartcrt 

8y  Odom  Fanni?>g 

.Vocational  QjLiidanc«  Mfinuais,  1971 

235  E  45  St.  ^  * 
New  York.  NY  10017 
$5.7B 

Opporiunitias  in  Qaology  and  Gooiogieaf 
Enginaaring 

By  Alfrad  K.  Snelgrove 
Vocational  Gtiidanca,  Manuals,  1970 
t?^  P.  46  St.  ' 
New  York,  NY  10017 
$1.96 

Opportunitias  in  Atatacrofogy 

By  Miles  F.  flains 

Vocational  Guidonca  Manuafs^  1972 

226  E  45  St. 

New  York.  NY  10017 

is.so 

Oppnrtunidai  in  Ocaanogesphie  Csrtan 

By  Odom  Farming 

Vocational  Qufdanca  ManuMs,  1969 

236  £45  St. 
N«wYork,NY  100?  7 
$1.96  "  - 


Key  Government  Agencies 
Sand  for  fraa  caraer  or  recruiting  titaratura 
from  arty  of  tho  following: 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMftAlSSlON 
Division  of  Environmental  Protection 
Washinoton,  DC  20S45 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1.  Agricultural  Research  Servtct 

2.  Forest  Service 

3.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Washington.  DC  20230 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

1.  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion 

2.  Maritime  Administration 

3.  National  Oceanic  end  Atmospheric 
Adrmnistratton^ 

Woshington,  DC  20230 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Office     of     Education;  Envirt)nm«ntal 
Education  Center 
Washington.  DC  20202 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TUE  INTERIOR 
1.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Burot^u  of  Mmos 
Bjieau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Bureau  of  Rnclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Natk>nel  Park  Service 

7.  Qlficr:  of  Coal  Rnsrarch 

8.  Off  ice  of  Mmeralt  and  Solid  Fuels 
Office  of  Oil  end  Gas 

''Ice  «f  Wet<»r  Resources  Jlvseardi' 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


9: 
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A  quick  looic  ab  pollution  prevf.:>tion  '  * 
ai^d  control  -  . 

The  jobs  in  this  area  are  concerned  with  undesir^ie  andA>c  foreign  matter  in  air,  water, 
and/or  soil  Some  of  the  more  common  types  of  these  pollutants  are  animal  wastes,  house- 
iiold  wastes  industrial  wastes,  disease-causing  substances,  plant  rtsidues,  sediments,  plant 
nutrients,  minerals,  pesticides,  radioactive  materials,  airborne  substances,  and  evert  noise!  • 

Each  of  these  pollutants  requires  workers  to  monitor  (keep  watch  over),  inspect,  measure , 
test,  and  regulate  the  tolerable  amounUotvadous-Iocations. 

air  anaiyU  (3,4) 


chemjft, 

water  purification  (1,2) 

induftrial  wasta 
inspector  (3,4) 


radt^ion  monitor  (3^) 


arfety  and 

sanrtary  inspector  (3^) 

icptk  tarUc  . 
tervicepenonU)  ' 

sewage  plwt 
operator  (4) 

lupcrvisor,  wtter 
and  ttmr  tyTttms  (2) 


U$es  a  du$t  collecting  device  and  other  equipment  to  analyze  samples  of 
air  in  factories  and  other  worjc  areas.  Determines  the  amount  of  poJIut^ts 
and  results  of  control  methods. 

^  Analyzes  the  quality  of  water  in  water  purification  plants.  Controls  chemical 
processes  that  soften  water  or  make  it  drinkable. 

Inspects  Waste  disposal  plants.  Investigates  jources  of  pollution  in  city 
sewage  to  make  sure  sTtandards  are  met  Takes  samples  of  waste  fi^qm  sewers, 
storm  drains,  and  water  way*  for  lab  tests. 

Checks  workers,  plant  facilities/  and  work  environmcntt  for  radioactive 
centamination.  Collects  air  samples  to  find  the  amount  of  radioactivity  in 
.  the  air.  Gives  irifof mation  on  dangerous  levels  and  instructs  workers  In 
radiation  safety.  . 

Inspects  equipment  and  ovcrsee^Kwrk  activities  of  employees  in  industrial 
plants.  Makes  sure  sanitary  and  safety  regulatidns  are  met 

aeans  and  repairs  septic  tanks  (unks  in  which  solid  wastes  are  broken  down 
by  becteria). 


'  water  tender  (4) 


Operate  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  equipment  May  take  sewage 
umpte^  at  var iourstages  of  treatment  and  perform  routine  lab  tests. 

Supervises  installation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  watar  aruJ  sewage 
facilities.  Finds  best  way  to'excavate  and  make  repairs,  using  map*  and 
diagrams. 

Tests  drinking  water  for  purity  and  collects  water  for.  lab  analysis.  Adds 
chemicals  to  obtain  desired  quality. 


(1)  usually  requires  post-graduate  studies 

(2)  usuAlly  requires  a  4-year  bachelor's  degree 

(3)  usually  roqutres  a  2-yeer  assoelate  degree 

(4)  usually  requires  some  oiHob  or  other  training  after  high  school 


NURSING  CAREER  IHTBREST  PACKET 


^  scind  of  Makisig  a  Succeatful  MirMi  Facton  to  bo  Omaidarad 

Kaalth  ^  / 

OoMOo  Sanaa    ^  *  ^ 

Xntalllcrastca 

Paraonallty 

Maturity  ^ 

""^7  "^""^  *" 

»sra];>&ratloii  In  ^gh  School  for  Vora^ag  aod  Alllad  Cara<^ra 
Cottraai  naadad 
Vocatiraal  oouraaa 

ExtracMrrlcular  Ssqparianoaa  asid  Isitareata 
Gradaa  , 

Pethwaya  to  Ilarain9 

Tha  Kuraing  Laddar 
Huraing  School  iiaqairaMnta 

00  Mraaa  Woidc? 

Public  Health  baaing  Bdtioatloii 

tnduatry  and  Ooaawroa  Prlvata  Duty 

Sehoola  CaHpa  and  Othar  Inatitutiona 

HoM  Pttblicaticna 

Govasmaant  Sarvica  Boapitala  c 

Occtor'a  OCflc^a  Collagaa 

iDati.«s  of  th»  WaxB* 
Raglstctrad  Nutm 

UcanM4  Praotic«i  (Vooational)  Hdr«p 
Mars*  Aid* 

Hospital  Orderly  ^ 
Cfcvtrv^  •  miTM  at  Work 

Org«nlMtlo«  of  the  IMrtiag  Wurtawot  of  ^«  Ho«lt«l 


BEST  COPY  AVWIABLE 

tSl  . 

ClMhlln«*»«,  X)i»inf«ction  and  A««ptU 

SterlilxAtloo  v«.  Di«in£actloo 

Th»  -Why"  and  "aoi»*  of  Bactarial  Growth 

Prapariny  tha  Baby'a  rteaola  Oaing  Taralaal  Starllisatloa 

noting  and  Hecording  Vital  Signa 
What  are  th«  Vital  Slgna? 
Tan^ratura 

Pulaa  Rata  , 
Reapiration  Rata 
Blood  Prasaura 
Charting  Vital  Signa 

P.ti^a^^««S  tha  cara  of  tha  Hofltal  Roc  or  Hcapital  D»lt 

Tha  Soapltal  noon  -ox  Volt 
Patiant  Cara  and  oally  Bygitna 

waahiag  tha  patiant'a  handa  and  faoa 

Cara  of  tha  wrath  aad  taeth 

Paading  tha  p^tlant 

ttergancy  cara  of  tha  8iok  or  Zcjttrad 
What  ia  Flrat  Aid? 

»»hera  Nbraaa  Usa  Pirat  Aid 

.Basic  rirat  Aid  Procaduras 

-    ^         89ivxm  BlaadlAg 

Stoppage  of  Braathlng 

Poiacna  and  Oruga  - 
Shook 

«  * 

Pzcifaasional  "Oo'a*  and  "Don't* a* 
I  PaflnltliDOxOf  Nursing  Praotloo  .  ' 

>    f  XatanatloMl  Coda  of  Bthlos  for  Mttrsas 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE  255 

WHftT  HMD  OP  YOOMG  PBRSOH  HOOID  lOUCB  h  GOOD  HURSB?  . 

WHAT  KIMD  or  YOOHO  PEB50N  AKS  HOSPITALS,  NOSSDJO  SCHOOLS,  AXD  OOLLEOBS  LOOIOHG 
FOR  AS  POSSIBLE  RDRSBS? 

••^"^  .  .  ,  .• 

All  Bchbol*  and  in«tltutlon«  accepting  nursing  candidate*,  or  giving  nursing 
jobs  try  to  answer  one  basic  quasUon,  "Is  she  capable  o£  boooaizsg  a  a«roe?" 
Thay  answer  this  question  Ir.  several  different  ways. 

HBM  ARB  SOMS  THIKGS  THEY  ARB  ALL  UOCMJOSCi  FORi  ' 
Xe    How  jg  your  health?  ^ 

Most  iDstltntions  generftlly  requl^  a  coi^lete  and. thorough  aodicaX  «nd 
laboratory  exam.   Are  you  In  reaaouably  good  haaltfa?   Are  you  severely 
underweight  or  orerwlght?   Do  you  have  any  chrozilc  iUmea?  Will  your 
healt>i' prevent  you  fro«  perfdrndng  your  dutlee? 


2.    Do  ypu  have  good  oQwaoa  eeoce__ana  aoaie  intelHg<n^ce?  - 

One  of  the  way  a  inatltutiods^gauge^  rightly  or  wrox^ly,  your  intelligence  i 
ie  by  the  marks  and  grades  you  have  earned.    They  will  be  aioat  interested 
in  your  ability  in  soience  since  sciance  underlies  auiny^of  the  things  you 
will  be  callad'on  to  perfom.    They  will  try. to  find  out  about  your  coonon 
sense  through  an  interview  with  jfou.    They  will  require  good  references 
fron  your  teachers  and  guidance  advisors.    They  will  ^  to  get  as  coiplete 
a  picture  of  you  as  possible.  ^  , 

Hatux-ally^  if  you  have  good  study  habits «  soaie  degre^  of  intelligence  and 
good  ccosncn  seno^  you  will  in  the  eyes  of  the  fulmittJaig  institution  be  a 
good  bet  to  th^cceed*  ^  ^ 

Do  you  have  a  pleasing  personality? 

You  oay  have  disoovered'  that  KSRSOBALITT  is  a  bard  word  to  define «  Bare 
are  sone  clues  that  will  help  an  adaissions  officer  fom  an  ppinicm. 

—Do  you  liXe  people? 

--Do  people  lilce  you?  t 
--Do  you  have  a  good  sense  of  hnaor,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 

others?  \ 
—Do  you  radiate  good  will? 

—Do  you  lilce  people  well  enough  tc  put  up  with  the  crabbineee 

and  irritability  of  people  who  don't  feel  well? 
—Can  you  handle  situations  ut^er  which  you  will  have  great 

preasuire  euch  as  emergsncy  situations? 


ThaiM  aiq^ts  of  your  personality  can  be  diacovered  very  early  in  your 
training  career,  fiut^  if  you  bare  positive  answers  then  you  know  that 
you  can  handle  most  situations  and  can  get  along  with  people.. 


(4) 


DO  you  8ho*«  gvldancag  og  Maturity? 
on  the  job  or  at  school. 

rnJ.  evld«nce^f  maturity  in<jlud«t  ^ 

'     II^e^^uTtS^i'achcol  ragul'arly  without  ab.anc.7 
usually  on  ti«a  or  raraly  lata  to  achool? 
— Ara  vou  over  seventeen  years  of  a^e?  ^  ^ 

-  tt^!  v««  willing  to  accex#"dif  f  icult  asslgnaents? 

Z  SciJ^'r^spons^Uty  to  do  the  best  job  that  yo.  oanP 
—tiin  you  socopt  tagquUan  and  criticism?  _,.,„, 

-can  vou  function  «11  a»  »  **»  .X 

IS^t  tha  diaciplln.  ol  att««ling  tc  «»tln..  .»«. 
OK«9h  you  nay  not  IU«  rootin.  .»Bi9nMnts? 


^.pitai.  .na  narain,  ^.^-JJi,^^  ^a  iTJtSi  Su«'iSSS 
::V?air°'B".':i."^  TiO  y^  can  ^  t.U.  . 

^S-tm.r,  or  volant.-: 
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HOir  CAN  YOU  PSZPUa  FOR  A  NURSING  CAHBBR  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

.  Tha  vary  first  stap  tovaxtii  a  nuralng  career  is  graduation  from  high  gchool> . 
Colleges  offering  ccuraas  in  professional  nuraing  and  hospital  nursing  achoola 
all  require  high  school  graduation* 

All  nursing  careers  are  heavily  weighted  in  science.    Therefore  during  high 
v.  school  you  should  have  at  least  one^ear  of  general  biology  and  one  year  of  , 
general  ch^iklstrv.    It  ^is  strongly  suggested  that  you  couqplete  all  required 
aathsmatifie  coursjps.    You  wiir  find  that  typing  is  a  valuable  skill,  strongly 
needed  by^^urses  as  well  as  college  students.    A  yeair  and  a  half  of  typijig  is 
*  advised*    You  should  also  be  able  to  coianunicate  well  in  both  written  as  itfell 
as  epoken  English*    These  subjects  eire  basic  and  necessary  for  a  successful 
career  in  nursing. 


Most  professl^ml  nursing  schools  and  colleges  will  admit  without  question 
students  froA^^the  top  half  of  their  class.    It  is  strongly  eidvised  that  you 
present  as  strong  a  record  of  acadeslc  achievanent  as  you  can.    Such  a  record 
will  assure  admlttaxice  to  the  scd^ool  or  college  of  your  choice. 


Practical  training  cour/ser  taKen  in  high  school  will  serve  to  enhance  your- 
application..    II!  you  have  taken  a  course  in  Horn  Nursing«  or  one  leading  to 
licsnaing  as  a  liicensed  Practical  Nurse  or  Nurse  Aide,  you  can  be  assured  of 
ifiosaediate  entry  to  beginning  nursing  jobs.    Some  students  work  at  these  jobs 
first «  8o  that  they  can  decide  whether  nursing  is  the  career  for  them. 


Bom  schools  and  hospitals  will  give  preference  to  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  such  preliminary  courses.    They  will  giVe  course^  credit 
if  a  student  passes  a  state  administered  examination  for  college  proficiency 
in  nursing.    There  are  many  hospitals  that  offer  career  ladder  opportunities 
for  their  eiroloyees.    Ttiey  offer  courses  to  become  L.P.N. *s.'  Eventually,  It^ 
your  motivation  is  strong  enough,  and  you  show  potential,  hospitals  will  admit 
you  to  their  professional  school  of  nursing.  ^ 
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Biology 


High  school  Courses 


Chemistry 


Ty^iT>g 


Matheaatics 


English 


Electives 


High  School  Graduation 


months  training 
Irjncdiata  job  entry 
iossiblft  tranafar  to  L.PN*  courw 


1  ycari  post  high  school  or  2  yaar  coursa 
Vccati'onal  high  echool 
l  ass  a'tata  licenae  dxaadnailon 
\^     On-the-job  training 


^^urses*  Aide 
(Assistant  OR  Orderly) 


Graduation  from  2  year  Coswunity  College  OR 
)  year  Schjol  of ^Nur«ing 
t^i:9i:ee  as  Afisociat«\te.  Nursing 
jass  state  license  dxa^nation 
'rosaible  transfer  to  4  year  tx^se 
Rjl.  Title 

Licensed  Professional  Nurse 


Graduation  fro«  4  year  college 

Lcgree  as  Bachelor  of  Science  {or  Arts) 

FJuraing  ' 
rasa  state  license  exasdnation 
H.H.  Title 

i.ic*nsed  Profesaional  Nurse 


Licensed  Practical  .Norse 
<L.P*».)  •  (UV,N.) 


— >. 


u 


Liotnaed  Professional  Hurts 
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UCSHSSD  PBOreSSIOSSWi  tJoasE 
(R.N.  +  B,8,) 


ZlCSSaSSD  PRACTICAL  imJRSS 
(L^P.N.) 
(L.V.N.) 


tfiPBCIAL  TSAIKIHO  COOBSB  + 
(HIGH  SCHOOL  GKAttoATKMl) 


HOSPITAL  OSOBItLY 
<aiGB  SOnOL  GRAODATIOn) 


NAM)  CLBldSt 

(BISH  SCHOOL  QRAOOATlOtf' 


FOR  MORE  INP3RMATI0N  CHECK  THE. PILE  IS  THE  HEALTH  CENTER, 
.<w;.  n.    '  YOUR  TEACHER  ABOUT  .EXPLORATION  Ofrt)RTUNITIES 
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PHYSICAL  THEXAPt  CARF'^ii  INTEREST  PACKET  . 

Physical  Therapy  attempts  to- provide  treatment  and  healing  for  people  of  all  ages. 
The  Physical  Therapist  treats: 

Handi capped  children 


Children  may  be  bom  with  birth  defects  which  render  them  unable  to 
oerform  normal  functions.   They  may  have  such  disabling  diseases  as 
cerebral* palsy,  muscular  dystrophy  and  brain  injury.   They  can  be 
helped  by  methods  of  physical  therapy* 


Xounp  adults 

Young  adults  are -imSre  daring,  take  more  chances  and  are  therefore 
itwoWed  in  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  causing  Injury  and 
disablenjent. 

The  middle  years  adult 

-  -  This  is  the  age  when  strokes,  heart  disease  and  arthritis  may  set  '  ^ 
in.   Such  diseases  demand  the  services  of  the  physical  therapist 
for  healing,  curing  and  helping  them  r«ga1n  normal  living  activities. 

The  elderly      '  .r^ .  •  '  _ 

"  -J^urW^d^ge,  /:hron1c  ailments  such  as  arthritis,  rheunatlsra*  < 
^hafdenin«  o^f  thri»*rtar4«s  and  high  blood  pressure. take  their  toll  ^ 
in  disability  and  sickness. 

WHAT  IS  PHYSICAL  THERAPY? 

THERAPY  HEANS  -  to  cure  or  to  heal . 

PHYSICAL  THERAPY  MEANS  -  to  cure,  to  h^l  or  to  treat  Injury  and  disability  by 
;3  PHYSICAL  MEANS  such  as  heat,  light,  water,  sound, 

^  ^   .electrical  and  short  save  energy  and  exercise. 

It  seeks  to  Improve  muscle  strength, 'Improve  circulation^' 
and  blood  supply,  restore  motion  lost  in^the  limbs, 
relieve  pain,  correct  deformitjes  and  help  to  achieve' 
normal  living  existence  such  as  a«»1n>ul  employment  and 
independence  of  action  In  home  and  social  life. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST  DO? 
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MASSAGE  -  Involves  stroking » 
rubbing,  kneadl.ng  and  squeezing. 


mDROrri£K/\PY  -  Involves  the  use 
of  wet  heat,  ccld  as  well  as  the 
action  of  moving  water,  as  in  a 
Hubbard  Tank,  or  whirlpool  bath, 


HEAT  m  LIGHT  -  involves  th« 
usual  heating  pads»  hot  water 
bottle,  but, also  includes  other 
methods  such  as  paraffin  bath, 
diathenny,  infra-red  baking  and 
ultraviolet  light. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  DAILY  LIVING  - 
Involves  helping  with  daily 
personal  care,  use  of  equipment 
needed  ih  daily  living"  and 
conmuni  eating. 


EXERCISE  -  involves  passive, 
assistive,  active  and  resistive 
exercises.    It  also  Includes 
teachlftg^the  patient  how  to 
relax  to  save  strength  and 
r^1  St.  f atl mie ,  «nd  muscl  e  ^ 
streta^lngst 


AMBULATION  -  Involves  teaching 
the  use  of  the  wheelchair, 
crutches,  braipes,  canes  and 
art1|icial  Iflnbs.    It  also 
teaches  a  disabled  person  how 
to  drive  a  car.  • 
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FntirATTQN  AND  TRAINING  FOR  A  I  Tr.FNf^ED  PHYSICAL  Tt«SK<?W^ 

Licensed  physical  therapists  are  usually/graduates  of  \four-  or  five-year  college 
coursrSffer^nq  specialized  training  and  education  in  physical  therapy.  Such 
"urses  ar^  u  uall^  approved  by  tha\-nerican  Medical  Association  and  by  the 
Sic'r  Physical  Therapy  Association.    Students  who  attend  two-year  conrnun  ty 
c^  e  «'S  transfer  to  a  four-year  liberal  arts  col  ege  an  major  n  phy  cal 
therapy.   Also,  graduates  of  a  four-year  liberal  arts  college  may  take  a  fifth 
year  of  postgraduate  study  specializing  in  physical  therapy. 

It  is  advised  that  perspective  therapists  get  practical  training  while  working 
with  a  licensed  physical  therapist  or  doctor  specializ  ng  in  physical  n«d  cine. 
Pirt-tine  practical  experience  or  sunr^er  experience  will  prove  a  great  help.  In 
n,orf>  and  more  st.tes,  graiuates  are  required  to  have  at  Teast  one  year  of  r 
>  Dractical  experience  before  becoming  eligible  for  licensure.    L  censed  Physical 
Therapists  afe  required  to  pass  a  special  license  exan-.ination  given  in  most  states. 

Students!  should  have  sore  proficiency  in  the  biological  and  fy^ical  sciences  and 

5o^e  fundamental  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  principles  underlying  basic  P^ys  cs, 
%Se   hould  be  strong  motivation  for  this  field  since  students  will  be  work  ng 
Wth  the  sick,  the  elderly  and  th.e  Ssabled.    Practical  experience  while  wor<1ng  ^ 

with  these  people  who  jieed  help  will  help  to  resolva  the  students'  ideas  about 

entering  this  exciting  career. 

t 

ALLIED  CAREERS  IN  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 
THLPHYSICAL  THEPAPY  ASSISTANT 

This  career  is  quite  new  in  the  field.    It  has  conie  to  be  more  widely  accepted  in 
the  past  five  years. 

The  Physical  Therapy  Assistant  works  closely  with  the  licensed  P^^ysical  therapist 
-   o  help  "restore  the  physical  abilities  and  functions  qf  disabled  patients.  They 
IsowJrk  to  prevent  further  disability  or  Illness.  ,I^\f  distant  serves  as  an 
important  me-Tiber-^oT  the  REHABILITATION-TEAM  to  help  disabled,  patients  lead  jnore^^ 
useful  and  productive  lives. 

WHAT  THE  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT  MAY  DO 

--Help  the  licensed  therapist  to  perform  tasks  such  as  testing  patients  to 
determine  the  necessary  treatnient. 

/ 

—Help  posftion  patients  for  needed  treatinent.  / 

-Use  special  therapy  «p^nt  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
therapist.    Such  equiprent  must  confonr.  to  safety  regulations \f or  Its/ use. 

-Help  to  apply  physical  treatiuent  agents  such  as  heat  packs,  colds^cks, 
light,  sound  waves  and  massage. 

- -Watch  patients  closely  during  treatjnent  and  report  observations. 
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—Help  patients  psrforro  necessary  therapeutic  exercises. 

..-Assist  patients  with  such  ambulatory  activities  as  walking,  climbing 
stairs  and  manipulating  a  wheelchair. 

.'Help  patient  to  dress  and  undress  for  necessary  treatments.  • 

-Assist,  Remove  or  replace  such  devices  as  braces,  splints,  slings  and 
othsr  treatment  devices. 

-Transport  or  assist  in  the  movement  of  patients  to  and  from  treatirjent 
areas . 

-Instruct  patients 'in  the  use  and  care  of  prosthetic  (artificial- limbs) 
*  and  orthotic  (braces)  devices, 

.   -Care  for,  assemble  and  maintain  treatjuent  areas  and  equlprient. 

-Maintain  a  safe,  clean  and  orderly  treatment  environment. 

-  -pprfo*m  necessary  clerical  tasks  such  as  writing  reports,  keeping 
records  of  patient  treatment,  making  appointments  and  acting  as  a 
receptionist. 

nMHViZ  AND  EXPgRTENCE  FOR  ENTRANCE  AS  ASSISTANT  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 

Before  1969,  most  assistants  ^ot  their  trainingwMle  working  on  the  job  in 
hSa  fo;  other  approved  hlalth  care  facilities.   Since  that  time,  most' 
Sni  y  or  lunior  colleges  have  begun  assistant  training  programs  with  the 
obj^t  of  Upgrading  the  status  of  the  physical  therapy  aide,  who  is  cpmparable 
?n  Status  to  the  nGrse's-atde.    Coniminity  colleges  now  offer  a  degree  of 
Associates  la  Arts  (A.A.)-  as  Physical  Therapist  Assistant. 

Therf>  are  a  larae  number  of  junior' or  conrHjnity  colleges  that  now  offer  a 
training  course  to^qualify  for  an  Assistant  Physical  Therapist  and  for  . 
]??en  u?e  ?r  thos'e  states  that  require  licenses    The  number  of  co  leges  . 
offerinrsuch  courses  is  Increasing  steadily.    The  demand  Joi;  ^"jJIJ^f ^. .  . 
personnel  has  also  increased  In  the  past  fivc.years,  especially  with  the  added 
Recognition  accorded  this  position,  --.^^  • 

THE  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AIDE  OR  REHABILITATION  >AIDE  / 

•h^  Phv-ical  Theraov  Aide  Is  comparable  to  the  Nurse's  Aide,  excelpt.  that  he 
work  ^n  tS;  therapy  or  rehabilitation  department  of  a  hospita  ,  rehabilitation 
^enter'or  me.jic!r?enter.   The  aide  is  the  lowest  grade  of  worker  accorded 
p-ofessional  recognition  in  the  therapy  field.  ' 
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WHAT  THE  AIDE  HAY  DO.  '  -  '  ■ 

--Prepare  the  patient  for  prescribed  treatjnent  » 
—Help  to  position  the  patient  for  treatment 
--Set  up  the  n»dality  (kind  of  treatment)  needed  by  the  therapist. 
—Prepare  needed  supplies  and  have  then?  readily  on  hand. 

—Help  to  transfer  patients-  safely  to  and  from  the  bed,  toilet,  tub,  plinth 
(exercise  table)  and  other  areas  to  be  used. 

-Help  to  prepare  patients  with  corrective  orthotic  and  prosthetic  devices. 

—Guard  and  assist  patients  in  ambulating  (moving  about). 

—Assist  patienl^,  with  prescriptive  exercises,  use  of  weights  and  the  like. 

—Supervise  prescribed  exercise  treatments. 

--Provide  patients  with  equipment  needed  for  mat  sessTx)ns,  "ban  playlifgr  and 
other  exercise  treatments. 

—Help  to  transfer -patients  safely  to  and  from  tre^tme^t  tanks  and  pool  s. 
—Assist  in  teaching  patients  safe  and  approved  methods,  of  ambulation,  j 
—Help  to  maintain  a  safe,  orderly,  clean  treatment  area.    -  '        .  v 

—Provide  hygienic  persd^ial  care  of  patients. 

— Oa'necessary  clerical  tasks  such  as  record  kaej)ifig, 'filing  and  the  likfij 
*      --Serve  as  a  receptionist  in  the  treatment  area.    ■  i 

TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  FOR  ENTRANCE  AS  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AIDE 

Most  hos'ilitals  and  rehabilitative  institutions  provide  an  in-service  training, 
program  for  entrance' as  aides.   The  program  of  education  and  training  thus  provided 
is  designed  to  upgrade  necessary  skills  and  the  prijfessional  status  of  the  aids. 
After  completing  the  training  program,  the  applicant  becomes  an  aide.    In  many 
innances,  after  a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience,  he  is  eligible  for 
entrance  to  the  assistant's  training  program.    After  a  three  to  six  month  training 

4)eriod,  the  aide  is  usually  assigned  to  work  under  the  supervision  of^a  senior 

therapist.  '>  '  ■>  ' 
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DIRECTOR 

Licensed  Physical  Th6rap1st+ 
Rest  Graduate  Education  and 

trd1nTwg+ 
Five  or  more  years  of 

experience  including 

administrative 

responsibilities 


UNIT. SUPERVISOR 

Licensed  Physica;!  Therapist* 
3-5  years  of  trairdng  and 

experience,  under 

supervision 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
TrTHTbEt^AftMHT 

Licensed  Physical  Tharap1st+ 
Post  Graduate  Istudy  and 

training+ 
5  years  of  experience  under 
supervision 


SENIOR  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 


Graduation  fron^an  approved 
four  year  cotlege  course 


m ^ 

ne, 

in  Physical 


with  a  B.S 
^  Therapy-*-^ 

One  year  of  on-the-job 
training  experience 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AIDE 

Work  as  a  Nurse's  Aide* 
3-6  rnonths  on-the-job 
training  period 


Licensed  Physical  Therapist* 
1-3  years  of  practical 
experience  under 
supervision 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT 

Graduation  from  a  2-year 

Community  College  Course »  OR 
Expenence  as  a  Therapy  Aide* 
1-2  year  in-service  training 
period 


VOLUNTEER  IN  A  HOSPITAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


ZfA  . 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  (4) 
—Kelp  patients  perform  necessary  therapeutic  exercises/ 

—Assist  patients  with  such  ambulatory  activities  as  walking,  climbing 
stairs  and  manipulating  a  wheelchair.  ^ 

.—Help  patient  to  dress  and  undress  for  necessary  treatnents. 

—Assist,  remove  or  replace  such  devices  as  braces,  splints,  slings  and 
ether  treatment  devices. 

'-Transport  or  assist  In  thfe  movement  of  patients  to  and  from  treatment 
areas  •  ^\ 

—Instruct  patients  In  the  use  and  care  of  prosthetic  (artificial' llmbsV-v^ 
and  orthotic  (braces)  devices^ 

—Care  for,  assemble  and  maintain  treatment  areas  and  equipment. 

--Maintain  a  safe,  clean  and  orderly  treatment  environment. 

--Perform  necessary  clerical  tasks  such  as  writing  reports,  keeping 
records  of ^patient  treatment,  making  appointments  and  acting  as  a 
receptionist. 

TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  FOR  ENTRANCE  AS  ASSISTANT  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 

Before  1969,  most  assistants  got  their  training  while  working  on  thejob  in 
hospitals  or  other  approved  health  care  facilities.   Since  that  time,  most 
cowTttinity  or'^'tjiinlor  colleges  have  begun  assistant  training  programs  with  the 
object  of  upgrading  the  status  of  the  physical  therapy  aide,  who  is  comparable 
in  status  to  the  nurse *s  aide.   Conmunity  colleges  now  offer  a  degree  of 
Associates  in  Arts  (A. A.)  as  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,        i  ,  ^  - 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Junior  or  community  colleges  that  now -offer  a 
training  course  to  qualify  for«an  Assistant  Physical  Therapist  and -for 
licensure  in  those  states  that  require  licenses.   The  number  of  colleges 
offering  such  courses  is  increasing  steac^ily.   The  demand  for  qualified 
personnel  has  also  increased  in  the  past  five  years,  especially  with  the  added 
recognition  accorded  this  position, 

THE  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AIDE  OR  REHABILITATION  AIDE  ^ 

The  Physical  Therapy  Aide  is  comparable  to  the  Nurse's  Aide,  except  that  he 
works  in  the  therapy  or  rehabilitation  department  of  a  hospital,  rehabilitation 
center  or  medical  center.   The  aide  is  the  lowest  grade  ^f  worker  accorded 
professional  recognition  in  the  therapy  field. 
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WHAT  THE  AIDE  MAY  DO  -     •     BESXCOPY  .  ' '^^ 

—Prepare'  the  patient  for  prescribed  treatment 

^-He^lp  to  position  the  patient  for  treatment  ^ 
—Set, up  the  modality  (kind  of  treatment)  needed  by  the  therapist. 
—Prepare  needed  supplies  and  have  them  readily  on  hand. 

*T-Help  to  transfer  patients  safely  to  and  from  the  bed,  toilet,  tub»  plinth 
(exercise  table)  and  other  areas  to  be  us^d. 

—Help  to  prepare  patients  with  corrective  orthotic  and  prosthetic  devices. 

-Guard  and  assist  patients  in  ambulating  (moving  about). 

—Assist  ftatien'ts  with  prescriptive  exercises,  use  of  weights  and  the  1^. 

—Supervise  prescribed  exercise  treatments. 

—Provide  patients  with  equipment  needed  for  mat  sessions,  ball  playing  and 
other  exercise  treatments. 

—Kelp  to  transfer  patients  safely  to  and  from  treatment  tanks  and. pools. 

-Assist  in  teaching  patients  safe  and  approved  methods  'of  ambulation. 

—Help  to  maintain  a  safe,  orderly,  clean  treatment  area. 

—Provide  hygienic  personal  care  of  patients. 

~^Do  necessary  clerical  tasks  such  as  record  keeping,  filing  and  the  like.,' 
—Serve  as  a  receptionist  in  the  treatment  area.  ^>    •     —  -     -     .  . 

TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  FOR  ENTRANCE  AS  PHYSICAL  JHERAPY  AIDE 

Most  hospitals  and  rehabilitative  Institutions  provide  an  In-service  training 
•  program  for  entrance  as  aides.   The  program  of  education  and  training  thus  provided 
-is  designed  to  upgrade  necessary  skills  and  the  professional  status  of  the  aide. 
After  completing  the  training  program,  the  appliiwnt  becomes  an  aide.    In  many 
1(.'- tanr.es,  after  a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience,  he  is  eligible  ffir 
entrance  to  the  assistant's  training  program.   After  a  three  to  six  month  training 
^  period,  th5  aide  is  usually  assigned  to  wofk  under  the  supervision  of  a  semor 
therapist. 
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HOW  HIGH  CAN  YOU  CLIMB  THE  THERAPY  LADDER7 


(4) 


DIRECTOR 

Licensed  Physical  Therapist* 
Post  Graduate  Education  and 

training^ 
Five  or  more  years  of 

experience  including 

administrative 

responsi bill  ties 

UNlf  SUPERVISOR 

Licensed  Physical  Tnerapist- 
3-5  year?  of  training  and 

exp'er1ence^>W!ider 

supervision  \ 


LTr.FNSED  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 
— ^  _^       '  - 
Graduation  from  an  approved 

four  year  co,11ege  course 

with  a  B.S..  in  Physical 

Therapy+ 
One  year  of  on-the-job 

training  experience 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AlbE 

Work  as  a  Nurse's  A1dc+ 
■3-6  months  on-the-job 
training  period 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

Th£  b^PARtMl^lt'l "  ^ 

Licensed  Physica,!  Therapist* 
Post  Graduate  study  and 

training* 
5  years  of  experience  under 
supervision 


SENIOR  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 

Licensed  Physical  Therapist* 
1-3  years  of  practical  • 
.  .experience  under 
supervision 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT  - 

Graduati  on  f rofn  "a*  2-year 

Conmunity  College  Course » 
Experience  as  a-  Therapy  Aide* 
1-2  year  in-service  training 
peri  od 


VOLUNTEER  IN  A  HOSPITAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


BEST  COW  AVAILABLE 

OCCUP^TIOIIAL  THERAPY  CAREER  imREST  PACKET 

Vfliat  Is  Occupational  Therapy? 

The  word  THERAPY  taeans  to  cure  or  to  |ieal. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  MEAN 


to  j)rovlde  a  wide  variety  pf  activities 
and  ex^rlences  that  will 'relate  the 
patient  to  his  everyday  life  and  thus 
provide  the  link  between  the  hospital 
or  rehabilitation  center  and  his  return 
to  his  home  and  community  life. 
Treatment  is  medically  prescribed. 

The  key  word  is  OCCUPATION,  which  mean 
work.    But  this  therapy  also  involves 
recreation  and  the  activities  of  daily 
living  which  will  help  him  take  his 
place  in  his  home,  in  earning  a 
.llviixg,^  inlhis^bofefeles  and  recrj^tioja, 
and  in  his  soc4.al  activities. 


.WHATJDQES  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST  DO? 

HELPS  TO  RESTOP.E  PHYSICAL  FUNCTION  BY: 
increase  In  joint  motion^  ^ 
improving  physical  strength  of 
muscles  and  improved  muscle 
coordination.  ^ 


TEACH  HOW  TO  ADJUST  TO  HOME 
.ROmNE&  BY:     .      .       .  . 
simplifying  work  at  home, 
or  by  the  u^e  of  adapted 
equipment  to  help  with 
housework,  ' 
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TEACH  SELF-HELP  ACTIVITIES  SUCH 
AS;  -eating,  dressing,  washing, 
writing,  etc.   Teach  how,  to  use 
special  equipment  such  as  braces, 
artlflcUl  Umbs,  etc' 


HELP  TO  DIRECT  P.EtRtAtlONAt  AND 
HOBBY  INTERESTS.'         *  ^  ; 


HELf  TO  DIRECT  Iia«(feSTS  AND 
ABILITIES  IN.  CASES  0^  PROLONGED 
HOSPITAL  AND  CONVALESCE,NCE  PERIOD. 


LEARN  WORK  TOLERANeE  AND  MAINTAIN 
SPECIAL  SKILLS:   which  will  Improve 
the^biHty  to  work  or  to  get  a  job. 


-     i    TE$T  /(no  DETERMINE  PHYSICAL  .AND  , 
MENTAL  CAPACmES  AS  WELL  ASt^ 

^  «  *  sotlal  adjustment,  special  Interest; 
work  habltjs.  and  sk1Us  for  gettino 
job. 


USE  SATISFYING  EMOTIONAL  RESPONSES 
OF  THE  PAflENT  AS  A  HELP  WWARD 
DIAGNOSING  NEEDS  OF  THE  PATIENT  Ff- 
PJTURE  TREATMENT. 
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EDUCATION  AIID  TRAIimi_G  10R_A  T.TrmSF.D  OCCUPATIbi-lAL  THERAPIST 

The  Licensed  Occupational  Therapist  usually  requires  four  years  of  speci- 
alized college  training  with  a  degree  of  Batchelor  .of  Science  In  Occupa- 
tional Therapy.    College  courses  offering  occupational  therapy  are  avail- 
able In  about  35  colleges  throughout  the' United  States.    Such  courses 
usually  receive'  approval  by  the  American  Medical  Association  Council 
on  Medical  Education,  In  conjunction  with  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association.    In  addition  to  a  four-year  college  course,  usually 
one  year  of  practical  training  Is  required  for  licensure  In  those  states 
that  require  a  license  to  practice.    For  those  who  already  have  a  college 
degree,  It  Is  possible  to  enroll  in  a  post-graduate  course  of  about  a 
year  and -a  half , to  take  specialized  courses  in  both  academic  and  clinical 
work.  • 

The  emphasis  in  ;'preparation,  for  occupational  therapy  is  upon  the  biological- 
and  physical  sciences.    Studeftts  also  take  courses  for  proficiency  in  , 
manual  'end  creative  Skills ,  "recreational  activities  and  in ,  educational 
subject!    A  natiiSnal  examination  is  given  each  year  by  the  American 
Occupatidnal  Therapy  Association,    upon  passing  this  examination^  the 
therapist  «?ill  be  professionally :;recognized  and  qualified  to  use  the 
identification  of  "O.T.P."  in  ^he  same  way  a  doctor  uses  the  Initials 
"M.D."  after  his  name. 

ALLIED  CAREERS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT 

Tne  career  of  a  Physical  Thera^  Assistant  is  quite  new  to  the  field,  but 
the  position  has  come  to  be  increasingly  recognized  "in  the  past  five  years. 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant  works  closely  with  the  licensed  therapist: 
to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  patients  who  may  be  mentally,  emotionally 
or  physically  disabled.    The  assistant  serves  as  a  valuable  mepber  of  the 
rehabilitation  team.       -  * 

WHAT  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT  MAY  DO 

—They  help  to  carry  out  programs  and  doctor's  prescriptions  under 
the  supervision  of  a  licensed  therapist  to  strengthen  the  patient's 
muscle  powe^r. 

--They  help  to  increase  the  range  of  motion  of  disabled  and  paralyzed 
patients. 

—They  help  the  patient  to  become  more  independent  and  self-sufficieht 
through  a  variety  of  activities  and  use  of  a  variety  of  equipment. 
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-They  teach  a  broad  range  of  sktlls  In  areas  such  as: 

woodworking 
cerami  cs 

graphic  arts      .  ,  , 

recreational  and  social  games  and  aivarsions 
dramatics 
gardening' 

self-care  skills  such  ss  eating,  etc. 

—They  have  such  tasks  as: 

ordering  supplies  ^      .      *  '  , 

keeping  inventories  of  supplies  end  equionent 
prepering  work  materials  for  the  thorapi^ 
maintaining  equipment  and  tools  ^ 
performing  clerical  duties 

-^Assist  the  therapist  in  teacJhi'ng  bacic  skills  to  large  groups  of  patients. 
-Give  emotional,con!fo-t  to  patients  to  overcome  despairv§nd  discouragement. 
--Observe  and^ repnrt  progress  of- patients,  I 

TRAINING.  EXPCRIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  AS  AN  ASSISTANT  OCCUPATfQNAl.. 
ThMpist        ^  T      .  ,  .  ^ 

Before  1969 »  most  assistants  got  their  training  while  wprlcing  on  the  job  under 
^.he  supervisionof  ajieetised  therapist.   Some  learned  their  skills  in  manpower 
and  technical  tratnTng  programs  offered  by  state  or  federal  agencies.   Now,  many 
of  the  assistants'  oet  their  education  and  training  from- a  two-year  community 
college  course.   However,  in  either  case,  practical  training  and  experience  are 
necessary  to  qualify  for  the  position.   Preference  Is  usually  given  to  appj^c^nt; 
••/ho  have  experience  as  a  Nurse's  Aide.  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  or  those  who 
have  had  some  volunteer  experience  in  a  Rehabilitation  Center  or  the  Rehabijitat 
Department  of  a  hospital, 

ro,<  MCPK  INTOA^J^.TION  CHECK  TllE  FILE  I^s  THE  HEALTH  CENTER.  -  - 

-/M".  v::rH  vo'-'  "'achep.  abolt  exploatios  opporJUNiTins 


in 


Beyong  the  classroom  ia*  a  three  part  step  by  strep 
approach  to  field  exploration/.  ^ 

The  Health  Career  Groupings  alone  may  not  appear  directly 
health  related..   Each  one  however,  has  a  di^rect  relatlongjjhip 

to  the  vide  ?ield  of  careers  open  in  the  health  area.  ^  ^ 

»•  '  ' 

Progression  of  Exploratory  Experiences  is  a  graphic  repre- 
senration  of  the  building  block  ^Im., .  Career  exposures  can 

not  be  hit  and  miss.    They  must  b^'^built  upcHi  both  past  and 

* 

pres.ent  experiences.    Students  begin  on  Step  1  and  travel  only 

Ik  •  ° .  • 

as  far  as  their  interests  carry  them. 

^^ample  Exploratory  Experiences  is  a  su«g««ted  list  suitable 
to  a  large,  metropolil:aii  area.    By  u»lag  this  list  jas  a  guide 


txyat  re«'^<»»*cc«  nar  &Iuti^^AC  resources  can  be  found  in  each 
romaiuiilty  or  Hear  by. 
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GENEI^  HEALTH  CAREEH  INTEREST  JUIEAS/Health  and  Health  Related  Possibilities 


Biology 

Community  I^rkef^ 
Coolc 

Ecology/ Conservation 
Medical  Technician  * 
Medicine  » 
Mursing 
Pharmacy 
P8ycholo";y  c, 
Social  Uork 
Special  Education 
Therapy 

Veterinarian  2Iedicine 
Youth  I'Jorker 
Zoology 
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EXi»LORATiON  EXPOSURES 


PRACTICAL 


1  TO  1  FSEir» 
EXPERIENCES 


JND5VIDUA 
FIELD 
EXPERIENCES 


SDUCATJCNAL 

AND 
VOCATIONAL 
INSTITunONS 


PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS 
AND 
CORPORATIONS 


OMMUNITY  AGENCIES 


NOTE:    Exploration  Exposure?  / 
should  b«  o-rganizsd  in 
a  building  b!L^ck  pattern 
moving  from  step  1  to 
step  6.  This  type  of 
organization  will  allw 
^students  to  move  as  fir 
as  their  interests  ■ 
carry  them. 

iv©,^  city  or  county  w©t!  ° 
ehild  clEnacs,^  . 
nursing  home 
oxsistanfs, 
Loavbs  and  FIshef.. 


leng  g  day  ^ 
at  a  hoal&h  sp««gcii» 
i'ff's  ssdd. 


he*  caro  eonters  forfhc^ 
aged,  sholter^d 
workshops,  Troian 
Nuclefir  Plant. 

.  •    '  1 

io®e  P«C*C«^  M»M|,C«€«, 
U,o5Pc,  business 
coli«|^*f. 


Juo*CcirdnnG  Siologitcil, 
Don  Hell  La  bo,  ll.ofO, 
M.S.  •  spo«€h  dept. 


(volunteer  and 

1  \ 

i   .8..0> 

tax  supportod) 

softlomont  houses. 
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/  (1) 

/        SAMPLE  EXPLORATORY  EXPERIENCES  INTEREST  AREAS: 
^  (Portland  Metropolitan  Area) 

\    i;eneral  (jCoinraunity  Volunteer  Agencies)  y 

9 

1.  American  Canter  Society 

2.  American  Red  Cross  . 
3*    Blanchet  House 

4.  Central  Fire/Disaster  Center 

5.  Goodwill 

6*  ,  Sunshine  Division 
7.    United  Good  Nei[>hbor 

3iolof][y  and  Zoolor,y 

'    ^        i.     Carolina  Biological  Laboratory  (POwell  Division)  t 
2.    United  Iledical  Laboratory 

Community,  Social  and  Youth  Ifork  ^ 

1.  Contact  Center/ Arbuckle  Flat 

2.  Druo;  Treatment  Center 
.3.  FISH 

4.  Food  Stamp  Distribution  Center  ^ 

5.  North  Portland  Youth  Service  Center 

6.  Outside- In 

CgokinR/ Foods  ^ 

1*  Benson  Hotel  •  *  » 

2.  Kaiser  Hospital/Diet  Kitchen 

3.  Natures  Storehouse         '  , 

4.  Oak  Knoll  VJinery 


Dental  Techna 


1.  Dahlin  Dental  Laboratory 

2*  Portland  Community  College-Sylvan  C^imfrtifl/Dontal  DGportment 

3.  Western^  Dental 

Ecoj.ogy  /  Conservat  ion 

1.  Crown  Zellerbach        '  '  ^  ,  i 

2.  "  Department*  of  Environmental  Quality  •    *  ^        *  , 

3.  Forestry  Center 

4.  Harbor ton 

5.  Trojan  Nuclear  Plant 
9%  Wildlife  flana;sement 
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Medicine  and  Ifedlcal  Technoloj^ 

!•    Barnes  Veteran's  Administration  Hostital  i 

2.  Ennnanuei^Iospital 

3.  tedic&l^taboratory/!4edical-Dental  Buildings 

Nursins 

— ^  . 

1.  Del's  Care  Center 

2.  Kaiser  Hospital 

3.  Ifultnomah  County/ihilti-Service  CentaT 

4.  Portland  Community  College-Sylvan  Campus /Nursing  Department 

5.  University  of  Portland-Nursing  Department 

Pharmacy^ 

1.  Kaiser  Hospital/Pharmacy  Department  1 

2.  Northwest  Physical  Therapy  Clinic  ^ 

3.  '  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School /Physical  Therapy  Ward 

Special  Education 

1.  Emily  School 

2.  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind/ Salem  / 

3.  Clarendon  Elementary  School 

Veterinary  hSedicine 

1.  C.J.  s  Dog  Grooming  Salon 

2.  King  Size  Stables 

3*^    Lombard vAalmal  .Hospital       •  ^         \  ^ 
Miscellaneous  V* 

1.  American  Ambulance 

2.  ilultnomah  County  Medical  Services 


4# 
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SUITABLE  RESOURCE  I-IATERIALS  ' 
Books 

-C  - 

Hospitals,  Sextant  Series 

Your  Future  in  a  Changin?  World,  Richards  Rosen  Press 

A  MoJicnl  coteers  Hrtndbook,  Horizons  Unlimited 

Careers  and  Occupation,  Vols.  1  &  2,  Chrysler  Ccxrp. 

Career  Opportunities,  New  York  Life  Insurance 

You  and  a  Health  Career,  Fairchild  Publications 

Careers  in  Therapy,  Medical  Technology  &  Nutrition, 

Fairchild  Publications 

Nursing  and  Allied  Careers,  Fairchild  Publications 

Your  Future  as  an  Optician,  Richards  Rosen  Press  ^  ^ 

Your  Career  in  Nursinp,  Messner  Publications 

C^rctsr  opportuiH Mcs :  ecology,  conacrvation ,  environmental  control. 

Doubleday,  Ferguson  Publications 

Handbook  of  Job  Facts,  SRA 

Career  Opportunities  J  Health  Technicians,  Doubleday,  Ferguson 

Publications 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor 
*You  Can  Work  in  the  Health  Services,  John  Day  Co. 


r 
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ROOSEVELT  CURRICULUM 

Roosevelt's  plan  does  not  employ  the  use  of  specific  time  locked 
units  nor  specific  time  locked  lesson  plans.-  Rather  the  Roosevelt  ^plan 
has  developed  blocks  of  time  for  th^jLntroduction  of  major  current 
health  events  and  course  goal^s.    The  method  by  which  the  time  is  iilji- 
mately  utilized  is  determined  by:  l)student  inter^^t  (objectives/ 
evaluation)  and  2)  individual  teacher  techniques  and-skills. 

As  is  inevitable  a  type  of  curriculunv  pattern  must  necessarily 
exist.  >^  fc^c  ph-{lf>pophy  we  utilize  at  Roosevelt  we  believe  many 

curriculum  patterns  are  possible  and  workable.    17e  believe  that  a 
'curriculum  puzzle'  qan  fit  together  successfully  in  a  variety^of  ways 
One  way  we  have  chosen  for  1973  -  -  197^.  is  listed  below  by 

alphabetical  units: 

1.  Alpha  to  Omega  (fclrth  chrough  de'-'-ich.  Including  body  system) 

2.  •*<.V»l7innjri  ication  '  '  "JC  /  , 

3.  *Conflict 

4.  Crutches  (Addiction  Education) 
:  5.     *Decision  Making  -  ''-^ 


6.     First  Aid  .  ' 

J' 

-^7.    Human  Sex  and  Sexuality 

8.  *Just  Me 

9.  Peptf^al  Health/ Fitness  and  Nutrition 

10.  World  Health  Problems  and  Environmental  Ha:;sards 


*    Essentially  mental  health  but  no t  total  of  menfal  health. 

NOTE^    It  is  not  feasible  to  analyze  any  element  of  curriculum 

in  isolation  from  the  entire  structure. 
WZ?'        ^«  "^^^  /o-iaUblc  Lu  nn/ilyze  xiny  element  of  curriculuti^ 

In  isolation  fi^om'th©  entire  tttructure. 
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FOREWORD 


X  Th;s  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  material  may  be  used  as  a  text 
by  t\e  teacher  for  student  instruction.     It  is  intended  to  be  used' 
as  a /guide  to  assist  the  teacher  and  coordinator  of  the  program. 
Each/teacher  in  each  school  district  may  add  or  emphasize  other 
cycles  which  they  may  wish  to  develop  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
school  plant,  their  students  and  their  community. 

It  is  imperative  that  students  have  opportunities  provided 
through  this  program  to  smell  the  smells  of  industry,  to  hear  the 
rloi'ses^on  the  Job  sites  and-tp  see  men  anS,  women  Actually  perfomte. 
ing  their,  work  at  their  varied  jobs.     Beginning  to  understand  some 
of  what  it  takes  to  collect  the  pay  check  at  the  end  of  the  week 
is  an  important  part  of  tKe  INIROD^CX^CN  Ta- VOCATIONS  program  and 
effective  Career  Education* 


Margaret  Blair,  Ed 
Director ^of  lotrod 
Vd^ca 
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I>NTRODUCTION 

This  volume  is  intended  to  he  of  practical  use  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Introduction       Vocations  programs.    The  cycles,  the  section  ^n  guide- 
lines and*  policies ,  and  the  section  on  procedures  may  all  he  removed  for 
quick  access.    Additional  IntroduG^tion  to  Vocations  cycles  may  be  incor- 
porated as  they  become  available,  and  the  instructor  is  encouraged  to  in- 
clude any  materials  relating  to  occupations  touched  upon  in  the  cycles  as 
well  as  others  he  accumulates.  'The  sectio'n  RESOURCES  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO 
VOCATIONS  may  be  useful  in  locating  such  additional  information.    All  of 
the  materials  in  thil^  volume,  including  the  \jarious  inventories  and  forms, 
may  be  freely  duplicated  for'^use  with  students. 

This  vol'jme  is  divided  into  three  main  sections:     a  general  description  of 
the  Intrpduction  to  Vocations  program,  detailed  procedures  for  the  various 
Introduction  to  Vocations  cycles,  and  a  listing  of  further  sources  of 
inforriation.    The  first  Introduction  to  Vocations  cycle,  the  KNOW  YOURSELF 
?YCLE,  includes  procedures  for  introducing  the  program  to  students  and  for 


nitor : 


progress  throughout  the  year. 


The  instructor  is  invite^  to  contribute  to  the  Introduction  to  Vocations 
curricui'oni  developT.ent  effort  by  forwarding  ideas  and  suggestions  to: 

Dr .  Margaret  Blair  ,  Director  (or ) 

Mr.  John  W.  Williams,  Supervisor 

IntroduG;tion  to  Vocations 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 

225  West  State  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

Phone:    609-292-5623  or  5622 

THE  program' 
—/  

Introduction ^^to^  Vocations  and  Career  Education 

Introduction  to    Vocations  is  an  integral  part  of  New  Jersey's  model 
for  comprehensive  career  education.     The  literature  of  career  educa- 
.  tion  describes  the  Junior  high  school  or  middle  school  years  as  one 
'     of  the  most,  appropriate  time  for  career  or  occupational  expJoration. 
As  Thomas  Gam'bino,  Director  of  Vocational  Pilot  Demonsti^ation  and 
Exemplary  Programs,  states  in  his  special  paper,  "7th,  8th,  and  9th 
Grade  Career  Exploration:" 

""In  the  ^seventh,  eighth  and'ninth  grawies  the  student  uses 
his  basic  sen^e  of  personal  individuality  and  potential 
developed  in  the  earlier  grades  for  getting  involved  in 
many  new  experiences Curious  and  full  of  energy,  he  is 
i     ready  by  the  seventh /grade  for  a  wide  variety  of  action- 
oriented  activities  through  which^he  can  explore  his  cap- 
abilities in  coping  with  new  materials  I  situation's , 'cqyip;- 
me'nt  and  technical,  social  and  economic  processes.    He  is 
looking  for  challenges  that  he  can  interact  with  and  con- 
quests he  ?an  make.     He  enjoys  si;ch  rewarding  experiences 
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as  these:    making  things  by  which  he  can  d!emonstrate  his 
talents;  visiting  new  places  where  interesting  people  do 
constructive  things;  meeting  new  friends  who  enjoy  doing 
some  of  the  things  he  does;  competing  successfully  with 
his  peers;  and,  earning  money  in  a  part-time  Job." 

i  f 
Mr.  Gambino  goes  on  to  identify  a  variety  of  programs  within  the  New  Jersey 
model  for  career  education  which  may  foster  career  exploration. ^  These  - 
prograzns  at  this  student  level  may  include:  { 

1.  Careers  Club 

2.  Summer  Career'  Exploration  , 

3.  The  Video-Recorder  in  Career  Coui^seling    .  -t 
U.  Part-Time  Job  Placement  ^ 

5.  Introduction  to  Vocations  , 

6.  Short-term  Intensive  Entry  Skill  Preparation 

T.  Career  Resource  Center  '  ,  » 

Other  'car'eer^'l^rplara^itjn  progframs^-have  jDeen  designed  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students.    '"^  ^  ^ 

Introduction  to  Vocations  is  a  program  designed  to  provide  the  students  at 
the  Junior  high  school  or  middle  school  level*with  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  ^employment  marketplace.    Exploratory  experiences,  related  ^ 
to  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  areas,  assist  him  in  the  development  of 
realistic  career  plans. 

J)  ■       f .  ■ 

It  is  important  that  persons  developing  the  Introduction  to  Vocations 
program  be  fully  aware  of*  the  fifteen  occupational  Job  clusters  developed 
by  HEW.    This  will  help  to  ensure  a  broad  range  of  career  information  pos- 
sibilities for  th^  students.  ^ 

These  fifteen  clusters  are: 

.  Health  Careers  •*  Agri-Business  and  Natural  * 

Resources  Careers 

•  Environmental  Careers  ^ 

f  

^  Manufacturing  Careers 
.  Transportation  Careers 


Mariae  Science  Careers 
Public  Service  Careers 
Personal  Service  Careers 


.  Communication  ahd  Media  Careers 
^  %         \  ^      .  Hospitality  and  Recreation 

^  .  Construction  Careers  Careers 
i 

.  Ma^eting  and  Distribution  Careers  .  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

^  Careers 
,     ,  Consumer  and  Home-making  Related  ^ 

Careers  .  *  •  Business  and  Office  Careers 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 
— , — ,  ^  

Introduction  to  Vocations  is  peurt  of  the  Career  Development  concept  and  is 
a  realistic  guidance  program  for  all  students.    It  is  organized  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  stlidents*  overall  educational  plan.    Designed  as  a  team 
teaching  approach,  Introduction  to  Vocations  aids  students  in  gaining  occu-- 

pational  awareness. 
-  *  • 

The  Introduction  to  Vocations  program  is  available  for  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
lOth  grade  students.  '&ixth  grade  students  may  be  included  in  the  program 
if  they  are  in  a  middle  school  situation. 

anphasis  is  placed  on  short-term,  manipulative,  exploratory  experiences  on 
a  cydliftg  basis.,    This  cycling  includes  units  in  a  minimum  of  six  are^s; 
Know  Yourself,  Business  Education,  Health  Services,  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
•Arts,  and!  Science.    Additional  cycling  areas  may 'be  included  as  they  are 
developed  by  the  State' and  local  districts. 

Cycling  is  a  tim^  allotment  in  a  laboratory.     It  may  be  two  or  three  weeks 
in  duration  based  upon  one  period  per  day.    These  time  allotments  are  very 
flexible  and  may  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the  group,  and  the 
availability  of  facilities.    In  each  cycle,  the  teacher  of  the  discipline 
will  expose  the  students  to  the  manipulative  and  informational  units  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  occupational  ar.ea.     "Hands-on"  experiences  are  central 
to  the  concept  of  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program.    Field  trips, 
speakers  from  business  and  industry,  films,  filmstrips,  occupational  liter- 
ature, and  individual  as  well  as  group  guidance  have  bfeen  utilized  verjr 
effectively  within  the  cycling  unit  to  enhance  and  strengthen  pupil  awareness. 

Although  the  program,  by  its  design,  is  best  implemented  in  schools  having* 
a  team  of  teachers,  implementing  career  awareness  in  industXjial  arts,  science, 
home  economics,  busine^,  and  health  laboratories.    Schools  ^without  these 
facilities  and  specialists  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  introduction, 
to  Vocations  program.    Other  creative  instructional  alternatives  may  be  de- 
veloped without  these  specific  laboratories  to  ^provide'the  desired  stud-ent 
outcomes.        .  •  '1 

'GENERAL  POLICIES  AND  GUIDELINES 

 "  V 

.  Intr6duction  to  Vocations  must  be  offered 'for  a  minimuni  of  2f)0  minutes 
per  week .     .      -  ^  •        '  .  '  ' 

.  Appropriate  laboratories  for  the  '"hands--on"  cycling  experiences  must  be 
provided.    NOTE:     If  a  school "does  not  have  th^  proper^ laboratories ,  it' 
must  indicate  in   the  proposal  how  it  v/ill  provide  the  4imTilated  "hands- 
on"  activities  Tor  students.  j*.  "   '  ,  ^ 

.  The  Introduction  to- Vocations  program  should  be  included  in  the  daily 
schedule  and  be  a  regular  part  of  the  teacher/ s  and. student *s  schedule. 

.  A  school  district  getting  involved  in"*  an  Introduction  to  Vocations  pro- 
gram may  wish  to  have  a -limited  enrollmo-nt' the  first  year.  ^  However,  the 
district  should  indicate  how 'it  .plans  to  Expand  thQ  Introduction  to 
Vocation.^  offerin»7,s  to  inclyde  all  the  students. 
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.  A  school  district  preparing  an  Introduction  to  Vocations  proposal  and 
application  should  carefully  prepeire  l,imited»  measureable  objectives, 

.  The  method  of  evaluating  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program  should  be 
incluiled  in -the  proposal.    The  evaluation  should  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives. 

.  A  school  district  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Introduction  to  Vocations 
program  is  only  one  part  of  th^  implementation  of  the  Career  Development 
'  concept . 

.  Self-evaluation,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  report,  is  expected  from  each 
program  coordinator. 

^^EW  PRQGRA.MS  ^ 

.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  invites  local  superintendents  to 
submit  proposals  for  an  Introduction  to  Vocations  program.     The  deadline 
for  submitting  these  proposals  is  announced  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Vocational  Education  and  may  vary  from  year  to  year.    The  filing  date 
for  these  proposals  is  "Slvays  made  knovn  in  advance  to  each  county  and 
local  district  superintendent. 

.  Funding  is  done  on  an  annual  basis  and  must  be  requested  each^'yPar. 

.  Schools  requesting  continued  funding  for  subsequent  years  should  try  to 
show  an  increased  enrollment  until  every  student  who  wishes  to' participate 
in  the  program  is  included. 

,         ^  <^     ^  —  «w  ■ 

TEACHER  CERTIFlCAHiOi^     ^  ^  ^  ^  .  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

.  Any  certificated  teacher  employed  by  the  district  is  eligible  to  teach 
-the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program  or  be  a  coordinat^or  of  the  program 
provided  they  have  adequate  background  and/or  experience  in  the  area(s) 
to  be  taught . 

.  EQ'JIPMElfT  -  The  -equipment  approved  for  funding  in  an  Introduction  to 
Vocations  progralm  is  that  which  is  basically  audiovisual  and  is  necessary 
to  the  program's  successful  operation,  e.g..  l6  or  8mm  projector,  film- 
strip  projector,  tape  recorder  and  projection  screen .^^'^uch^J^bms  sbguld 
not  duplicate  readily  available,  existent  equipment.    ^A^J^re  cabinet,  if 
needed,  may  also  be  approved  for  purchase  as  well  as  a  storage  cabinet. 
The  Introduction  to  Vocations  funds  do  not  allow  for  the  purchase  of  shop, 
home  economics,  science, 'or  business  education  equipment. 
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NOTE:     Equipment  such  as  typewriters,  office  copy  machines, 
calculators,  Qr  duplicating  machines  may  not  be 
purchased  under  this  program. 

SOTPLIES  -  Supplies  will  be.  funded  only  to  the  extent  of  reasonable 
annuaT  consumption  by  the  proposed  program.    iTiey  include: 

Textbooks:  Those  text,  workbooks ,  (or  similar  instructional  material) 
which  may  be  utilized  in  the  "Know  Yourself"  unit  are  fundable.  No 

I  1* 
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textbooks  may  be  purchased  for  the  individual  cycling  or  manipulative 
experiences. 

.  Reference  Books.:    Single  setfs)  of  reference  material  (both  for  the 
teachers  and  students)  which  may  be  useful  in  dejfeloping  occupational 
awareness  are  :\indable.  ^ '  * 

.  Audiovisual  Materials :    Permissable :     appjropriate  fiLmstrips,  recording 
tapes,  film  loops,  originals  for  overhead  projector,  vocational  guidance 
tapes,  and  film  rental.    Film  purchase  is  not  recommended. 

.  Teaching  Supplies:    Materials  for  making  overhead  vis.uals,  paper  for 
duplication  of  handout  materials,  stencils,*  spirit  masters,  ink,  stamps, 
paper  with  envelopes,  film  and  tape.     A  loose-leaf  notebook  should  be 
ordered  for  each  student .  ' 

.  Consumables:     A  total  of  $5.00  per  pupil  enrolled  in  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  program  may  be  approved  for  the  purchase  of  consumable  supplies 
to  cover  all  cycling  areas. 

:OST  Or  INSTRUCTION  -  includes: 

.  TEACKZ?  CALAPIES  -  Each  person  vho  is  involved  in  teaching  Introduction, 
to  Vocations  (over  and  above  the*  normal  teaching  load)  may  be  given 
additional  compensation  for  his  service.     It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  local  rate  for  tutoring  or  bedside  instruction  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  this  renumeration . 

.  IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOP  -  Each  program  may  have  u^  to  $300  designated  for 
in-service  workshops.    Attendance  by  local  representatives  at  the  state- 
wide workshops  is  considered  an  extremely  important  aspect  for  program 
d^^velopment  and  implementation. 

.  S'JBSTIT^JTES  -  F^^nding  may  be  requested  for  a  limited  number  pf  substitutes 
at  the  local  district  daily  rate  to  cover  teacher  absentees  while  on 
Introduction  to  Vocations  field  trips. 

.  COORDINATOR  -  Poinding  may  be  requested  for  the  Coordinator's  time  spent 
over  and  above  the  daily  assignment. 

3TT.JDENT  TRAVEL 

.  Allocations  may  be  requested  only  for  student  field  trips  which  are  to 
be  taken  within  the  state.     Exceptions:  -  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City 
are  appropriate  visitation  sites  if  they  provide  occupational  awareness 
opportunities  normalljr  not  found  within  the  state. 

•OTHER  COSTS 

.  Otner  costs  may  include  the  pro-rated  salaries  of  additional  teachers 
in  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program.    Allocations  may  be  requested 
1-  f:>r  workshops  and  in-service  programs. 

3ERVICSG  AVAILABLE  TO  TftE  LOCAL  DISTRICT  FROM  Tlffi  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  '' 

.  Workshops  and  in-service  training  programs  are  frequently  drganized  and 
conducted  by  the  division  staff.     Notices  are  sent  to  county  and  local 
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/superintendents,  principals,  guidance  personnel  and  to  Introduction  to 
Vocatltms  program  coordinators  and  discipline  area  personnel.  All 
districts  are  ek^ected  to  have  representation  of  several  Introduction 
to  Vocations  staff  members  and  guidance  personnel  at  the  Workshops- 

/Division  staff  members  vrlll  schedule  visits  to  local  districts  to  review 
and  discuss  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  programs  and  to  assist  the 
instructional  staff  in  implementing  and'/or  up-grading  the  program. 

.  An  evaluation  of  the  program  will  be. made  periodically  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  with  the  results  being  used  to  provide  both  the 
state  and  local  districts  with  data  to  continually  enhance  and  up-grade 
the  programs . 

APPLICATION  AND  PROPOSAL  CliECPCLIST 
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Checklist  for  schools  submitting  proposals  (to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  state)  for  new  or  ongoing  programs. 

  Does  the  proposal  show  Lhat  each  student  will  be  in  the  Introduction 

to  Vocations  class  for  200  minutes  per  week?  ^ 

  Does  the"*  descriptive  plan  show  that  the  student  will  be  provided 

"hands-on"  activities? 

 Does  the  descriptive  plan  in  the  proposal  show^ whether  "the  teachers, 

who  will  be  teaching  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program,  are  doing 
so  as  a  part 'of  their  daily  schedule  or  as  a  class  period  above  and 
beyond  their  regular  teaching  load?    If  the  proposal  does  not  make 
this  clear,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  teaching  assignment  for  the 
teachers  will  6e  during  their  regular  daily  schedule. 

  Does  the  descriptive  plan  in  the  proposal  include  limited,  measureable 

objectives?'    *  ^ 

 Does  the  proposal  include  a  method  for  an  annual  evaluation  report  of 

the  program? 

  Does  the  proposal  include  a  tentative  field  trip  list? 

  Does  the  district  have  plan^^to  expand  a  continuing  program? 

Does  the  district  have  some  proyision  for  a  student  follow-up? 

Does  the  district  make  provisions  for  attendance  at  state-vide  in- 
service  informational  programs^  ^ 

Does  the  district  show  that  the  school  will  conduct  local  in-service 
improvement  programs  for  the  participating  staff?  A 

Do  the  equipment  requests  include  descriptions  and  unit  prices? 

Does  the  proposal  include  a  tenta':ive  "guest  speaker"  list? 

Wels  the  local  distrlot  identified  the  a'dvisory  committee  for  the  Introduc-  ^ 
tion  t'j  Vocations  prot^ram  anl  is  this  roster  on  file  with  the  local  district? 

If, 

•   /3  .  . 
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A  SAMPLE  VISITATION  REPORT,  OF  THE  SORT  USED  BY  THE  STATE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
VOCATIONS  STAFF  FOLLOWS: 


/ 


Day 


VISITATION  REPORT 


Month 


Year 


District_ 
School 


Program  Number_ 
Fundi  ng_  


Address 


Zip  Code_ 


Phone 


(Area  Code) 


Superintendent 
'Principal  


Introduction  to  Vocations  Coordinator  

Number  of  boys   Number  of  girls_ 

Grade 


Total 


Number  of  Classes 


Number  of  students  in 
class 


Number  "bf  minutes  class  meets  per  day_ 


Time  of  day 


Number  of  days  Introduction  to  Vocations  class  meets  

is  the  I^V.  class  a  regular  part  of  the->t^chers  daily  schedufe?_ 
Is  the  I.V.  class  a  regular  part  of  the  students  daily  schedule?_ 


How  ar8  the  students  identifed  for  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program? 


the  I.V.  program  an  erective?_ 


^b)  Are  the  students  placed  there  by  teachers  and  counseiors?_ 
Is  the  State  plan  used  to  i^en^fy  disadvantaged  students?  


Is  the  local  district  team  used  to  identify  handicapped  students?  / 
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1.    Are  teachers  avreire  of  their  team  functions? 
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2.    How  are  teachers  identified  for  the  program? 


3.    a)    Are  teachers  providing  varied  activities?^ 


b)    Is  there  an  emphasis  on  the  "hands-on"  experiences?_ 


U,    Is  there  adequate  easy  reading  reference  materials  available?^ 
Number  of  field  trips 


September  October  November' Decei3t5er  January 
\^  February  March  April  May  June 


Number  of  speakers       September  October  November  December  January 


February  March  April  May  June 


Number  of  Hands-On       September  October  Npvember  December  January 

Experiences   

February  March  April  May  June , 

Number  of  meetings  held  vith  Advisory  Conmiittee?  

Dates  '    


Workshops :  x 

How  njany  workshops  have  the  present  cycling  teachers  attended? 
Workshop  ,  Date  Name  of  personCs)  attending 

1. 

2. 

I.        ^  . 

5.  \ 
6. 

Guidance : 

'a)    Is  the  audiovisual  counseling  technique  used?^  

b)  Are  group  guidance  techniques  used?  

c )  Is  the  problem  solving  approach  used?_ 


d)    To  vhat  extent  are  counselors  involved  in  this  program?^ 


e)    Hov  often  does  eaVih  child  in  the  I.V.  program  meet  to  discuss  his  career 
and  educational  plans  vith  a  guidance  person?  _^  

Behavioral  Objectives: 

1.  Are  the  teachers  familiar  vith  the  behavioral  objectives?  

2.  Are  these  objectives'  being  realized?  , 


 v 

I  8 


3.    Hov  will  the  school  evaluate  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program?_ 


Follov-up: 

1.  Is  there  any  provision  for  a  follow-up  of  students?_ 

2.  If  yes,  what  kind?  


3.    What  cycles  have  been  most  succe3sful?_ 


h.    Ar't  there  any  prpblems  that  need  to  be  resolved  for  a  more  efficient  Ihtro- 
diictibn  to  Vocations  Program?  J  


S 


5;     How  would  the' coordinator  evaluate  the  program^ 


Explain: 


yfeood 


Average 


Poor 


LEA  Follow-up  by  State  Department  Personnel 
.  Time  spent  with  administrators: 

Superintendent  

Principal  


f 


Director  of  Guidance 
.  Letter  to  LEA  personnel 
Date: 


Revisitation  planned 
Date: 


I 
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Cycling  Teachers 


Cycles  ' 


Teacher  Employment  Rfe'cord 
in  Businegs  and  Industry 


'1 
2 
3 
k 

»  > 

•I 

'  6 

7 

A 
9 
10 


r 


\ 
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'  SPEAKER  INFORMATION  ' 

After > scheduling  the  date  and  time  with  the  speaker,  the  teacher  or  coordinator 
should  •  , 

.  Reguest  materials ' to  orient  the  students  about  the  industry,  occupational 
categories  and  the  speaker . 

.  Help  students  develop  the  background  ipformation  about  the  speaker,  into 

a  short,  concise  introduction. 

<•  • 
.  Provide  the  speaker  with  information  about "the  students,  grade  devels, 

interests,  goals  (in  general)  and  an  average  leyel  of  ijidicated  ability. 

.  Ask  the  speaker  to  urge  the  students  to  stay  in  school;  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  high  school  diploma, 

.  state  the  total  class  time  available,  ,  Tell  the  spe^er  how  long  he  may 
1«*Llk  with  the  students.    Req.uest  time  for  the' students  to  ask  questions. 

.  STKrourage  the  speaker  to* bring  any  large  pictures  or  visual  displays  that 
may  be  suitable  for  display  or  illustrative  purposes,  as  well  as  hand-outs 
for  students  to  put 'In  their  notebooks,^ 

^sk  the  speaker  to  cover: 

.  Job  opportunities  in  the  fields  represented. 

.  Types  of  occupations  which  may  develop  in  this  industry. 

■.  Educational  requirements  for  this  "type  of  work; 

.  Hazards  of  this  type  of  work,  i.e.  heat,  \pld^noise,  odors. 

.  Salary  range. 

r-     .  Benefits. 

V      .  Educational  opportunities. 

.  ^Stock  rights.  t 

.  Attitudes  that  make  desirable  employees.  %i 
.  Attitudes  that  cause  employees  to  lose  their  Jobs. 
.  Attendance.  ^  * 

.  Is  vit  p-ossLble  t^  obtain  the  needed  training  in  high  school? 
.  Personality  traits  necessary  for  satisfactory  and  contirlued  employment 
.  Tho  special  satisfactions  to  be  ierived  from  this  occupational  area.  ^ 

4r 
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Introduction       Vocations  *  ir>  Practltfe**"^."^^  ^  ^  *  - 

"  ■  ;  '  '  •  V"^^'* 

Suggest^,ed  procedures  f^|6^a*^ivi ties  partjcula^  ^o  any^f  the  Ini^rodUction  to 
Vocations  cyOles  -vill^be  described  ^in  Part  II  of  tmswolume  •    however,  in 
that  certain  activities  are  common  to  all  the  cycles ,  •it  may  be  most  convenient 
tO' discuss  them  here.  .  .  ^ 

FIELD  TRIP  PROCEDURES 

Student  Preparation 

.  Be  aure  that  the  students  are  fully  avare'bf  the  Ixication  of  the  site 
they  arjS-  to  visit. 

.  Be  sure  that  the  students  have  been  made  aware  of  occupations  available 
'at. the  site.    Use  any  available,  film,  or  filmstrips  that  may  relate, to 
'    .     the  industry  or  the  occupations.  ^        '  ' 

.  Wherever  > possible ,  have  pictures  of  the  S^ite,  occupations  and  products. 

«  d 

.  Explain^ the  background  and  the  development  of  the  particular  industry 
to  be  visit^i. 

^ .  Tell  tl^  students  the  names  of  the  industry  or  company  and  names  df  the 
people  who  have  made  the  visit  possible.,    (Put  names  on  the  blackboard 
or  bulletin  board.     Post  any  pictures  you  may  be  able  tq  gather ).v 

.  Go  over  any  maps  or  layouts  of  the  site  you  may  have.     Point  out  interest- 
ing SDots  or  areas  you  want  the  students  to  see, 

.  Help  the  students  develop  some  ques'ttlons  they  ,may  wish  to  ask  at  the 
1  Site/'  '  ^     «  •  ^ 

STUDENT 'BEHAVIOR:'       •  '        '  '  "     ^  * 

Explain  that^  1;he  students  may  be  in  a  small  group  with  guides  supplied  at 
the  site.  *  '  '  '   *    ,         '  * 

When  the  students  are  accompanied  by  a  guide, t be  sure  that  the  students 
know :  '  "  ' 

♦ 

.  To  keep  tof!;ether  as  a  groiip,  otherwise  they  may  miss  out  on  ^Mg' 
,  •      information  the  ^ide  will  present.  '*  ^  ^ 

»  To, listen  when  the'guide^  is  speaking^. ^^^^^ly  one  person  is  to'  ^ 
^        talk  at  on£  time.    When  "the  fr^ide  Is  ;talking,  he  is  to  the 
only  one  speaking. V 

:  To  ask  questions  when  the  guide  ^as  finished  speaking. 
.  To  thank  the  gu-ide  at 'the  end  of  the  tour. 

To  be  considerate  of*  other  pftjt^ple.'  ^         ,  '  ^ 

■.  To  I'^^avo  a  passap;eway  for  others. 


DRESS:  '  " 
  .  < 

*  .  Be  clean  and  neat  in  app^ararTce.    ^  ^  -  ^  • 

,  Dress  comfortably  and  suitably  for  the  weather  (l^ot,  cold),  at  the  site 
.  to  be  visited.'  .  ^ 

.  Wear  comfortable  walking  shoe^.  ' 

FOLLOW-UP:  .  ' 

.  Be  sure  to  provide  time  for  student  discussion  and  evaluation  of  the 
visits  after  the  trip.  ^. 

INSTRUCTOR  PREPARATION: 

1.  The  supervisor  or  coordinator  should: 

.  iiave  a  road  map  and  know  the  route  to  be  taken  to  the  site.    Obtain  • 
directions  about  how  to*get  to  .the  site  *from  the  person  on  the  site 
with  whod  you  pre-j5chedule  the  trip. 

< 

.  The  teacher  or  coordifiator  should  pre-visit  the  site  whenever  *it  is 
possible.  "  *  , 

r 

.  Try  to  be  «ure  there  is  a  publie  address  system  in  working  condition  on 
^  the  bus.    The  travel  time  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.    Prepare  in 

advance  as  much  commentary  as  can  be  obtained  from  and  about  occupational 
i  sites  along  the  w^y;  historical  .sites  and  ffeoferaphical  information  such 

as  the  comparison  of  soil,  sand  at  the  shoTfiV  shale  in  some  New  Jersey 
areas,  farm  soil,  hills  and  mountainous  ardfjts  ,^  types  of  trees;  scrub,  ; 
pines  arid  oak,  and  holly  at  the  shore . compared  to  hardwood  trees,  etc. 
All  of  this  information  relates  to  the  industries ^and  occupations  that 
exist  or  may  be  developed.    Note:     sample  trip  narrations  are  in  section 
IV  of  this  volume. 

.  Have  the  name  of  the  person  to  see  upon^arrival  a^t  the  destination'. 

.  Have  the  exact  address  and- phone  number  for  the  site. 

4  .  Brij:ig  any  letters* of  confirmation.  ,  .  *     ,    -  i 

2.  In  case  of  sudden  illness: 

.  Have  paper  towels  available.  -f  \ 

.  Have  pail  or  heavy  paper  bags. 

.  Have  several  irrdividual  sealed  (wet)  cleaning  packets.  ^ 

.  Ha^e  a  carton  of  Steriloid.     (This  cheMical  will  deaden  ar6ma  and 
destaoy  bacteria — Madison  Chemical  Co'rporation,  ^Maywood,  IlliV^pis). 

#oi*  Leh-Fink  (aerosol  spray,  $1.19  lo  $1.&9  per.  can  fiom  LysolJ^are.  ^ 
two  that  work.    There  are  others  you  may  wish  to  use. 

'     Determi'ne  in  advancd^any  possible .  service  stops-^flltfng  -^^^'ie-^wTty . 
©  ^    -    I  13        '  ' 

■  .  »     '    -  » 


3.    Collect  si^ed  parent  permission  slips  which  give  the  name  and  address,  of 
the  site  to       visited.    Th,ese  slips  should  list  the  date  of  the  trip,  time 
of  departiire  and  approximate  time  of  return  to  the  school  or  point  of 

r      departure.  ,  '  ^  * 

Carry  an  attendajice  list  of  students  and  any  others  who  will  accompeuiy 

the  s^udemts.  '  .      /       *  ^ 

♦ 

5.  Ch^k  the  list  before  d^arting  and  when  the  bus  is  loaded  before  returning. 

6.  Be  sure  the  students  have  an  exact  time  and  meeting  place  to  gatKer  at 
the  site  in  case  they  are  separated  for  any  reason. 


7.  Inform  each  student  beforehand  of  the  Ininch  arrangements  on  the  fielcj 
trip.  Options  might  include,  "brown^ags,"  school  prepared  box  lunch 
or  lunch  at  the  visitation  site. 


\ 
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PART  II 


THE  CYCLES 


Introduction 


Each  of  the  Introduction  to  "Vocations  cycles  may  be  removed  for  re^y  aoCess, 
As  cycles  are  develojied  or  revised,  they  may  be  added.    The  instructor  may 
also  add  materials  related  to  the  occupations  treated  in  the  cycles. 

The  cycle  outlines  are  not  intended  to  be  rigid  or  restrictive.    The  instructor 
may  choose  to  shorten^  lengthen,  or  adapt  the  cycles  as  local  needs,  or  oppor- 
tunities, require  or  permit'.     Id<^as  and  jsugg^stions  for  the  modification  of  cycles 
should  be  direct-^d  to  the  Office  pf'  Introduction  to  Vocations  in  the  Divisa'on 
of  Vocational  Education. 

f  t 

Beyond  the  materials  listed  in  eac^  of  the  cycle  bibliographies,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  section  "RESOURCES  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS"  for  ad- 
ditional career  related  classroom  r^esources.     Some  general  remarks  relate  to 
all  of  the  cycles: 

.  Remember  that  you  are  not  teaching  a  skill.    A  specific  teaching  ob.lective 
is  occupational  exploration  and  awareness  of  opportunities  in  the  ,1ob  fields. 

.  If  -a  student  cannot  successfully  perform  the  laboratory  "Hands-On"  experiments 
he  does  not  fail  J  '  .  • 

•         •  '       '    »  / 

.  The  entire  cycle  must  be  reviewed  "^^ore  , teaching;    Set  aside  appi*c!)-- 
priat^e  time  for  the  experiments  and  make  sure  that  the  nec^essary 'equipment 


is*  on  hand. 


. *  Try  out  each  activity  before  doing  it  with  th^  clas^ .  *  ' ' 

.  Make  certain  the  contaci:s  for  resources^  trips  and  s|)eakers  are  all  made- 
veil-  in  adv9.nce.  '  .  .  ' 

;  Safety:     It  is'  important  >to  follow  a^l  .of  the  necessary  safety  rules  and 
regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  local  board  of  education. 

^      *  *  * 

.  Use  an  ^ven  number  of  questions  on  the  INVENTORIES  when  they  are  reproduced. 
This  will  n^e  scoring  results'  more  accurate. 
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^  (  KNOW  YOURSELF  CYCLE  ^  ,  J 

V  ■         ■  * 

INTRODUCTION  *  '        ^  ' 

The  Introduction  to  Vocations  course  plays  an  integral  part  in  the  overall 
ed-ucation  program  for  all  students.    Around  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade, 
students-  are  asked  to  make  a  number  of  significant  education  decisions 
whj.ch  may  have  a  prof^ound  influence  on  their  latei:  lives.    Many  young  people 
are' not  ready  to  mak-e  these  decisions. 

  «— ' 

^ey  are  ready  to  become  aware  of  career 'opportunities  and  related  occupa- 
tional information.    They  do  need  to  know  some  things  about  themselves.    ,  *^ 
Students  fiee4  cJ-^portunities  to  examine  [their  own  developing  potentialities. 
Experiences  shauid  -be  provided  which  will  build  confidence  and  a  positive 
self-imag^^  *  ^  w  >x 

*         .  ^ 

The  Introduction  to  Vocations  course  addresses  itself,  to  thes^  needs,  ft 
has  been  prepared  to  help  students  think  about  th^emselves^  and  their  career 
-interests.     In  junior  high  schoolfeand  the  middle  school,  it  has  been 'geared 
to  aid  pupils  in  their  awareness  (5f  varied  qareer  olSjectivesL.    Emphasis  i3 
placed  ,on  short-teip,  manipulative,  exploratory  experiences  which  will 
develop  in  the  students  an  awareneSB  of  the  many  occupational  possibilities 
which  are  open  to  them-.  ^ 

the  program  has  been  designed  for  a  valriety  of  students  at  many  educational 
levels.  ^It  is  flexibl^e  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  community 
and  the  school  facilities.  "  '       ,  ^         '        \  • 

The  "Know  Yourself  Cycle"  is  ^he  f^rst  unit  in  the  Introduction  to  Vocations 
course^.    This  is  an  extremely  import g.nt  .unit and  provides  the  ^foundation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  course.    This^  cycle  has  beer\^ written  to- Qover  a  ten 
day  period.'    The*  ijifomation  and  r 
•  be  'grQ,uped  into  thr^e  categories: 


^er^^writl 

day  period.'    The*  i^omation  and  material  that  is  pfWbnt^d  in  this  uni1\  can 


1.    Relating  one ^5  characteristics,  aptitudes,  values  and  abilities  to 
^     occupations . 

-2.    Providing' the  student  with  information' and  exp^iences  about  intereat 
and  apti^iude  testing.      '  •        '  » 

3.    Assisting  the  student  in. understanding  the  employment  process        '  ^ 
*    including:    .   .        '  *  4  • 

*  •   .  ^ 

.  Stady  or  training  needed, for  an  occupation  which  may  fi;t  his 

^  abilities.  Interests  and  aptitudes. 

.  The  Job  application 

Jhe  Job  interview 

.  Te£?ting  at  the  job  site  .  ,        ^  * 

.  Job  orientation  '       '  * 

.  Entry  Job  ,    ^  V  '      "  '  • 

'     %  \  '  . 

The  activities  presented  allow  each  individual  t(j\think  about  himself,  his 

world  and>>tiis^uture .    Opport^ities  are  provided^for  a  wide  variety  of  ^student 


/ 


experiences.    Materials  have  been  listed  at  the  concl^^ioh  of  each  day's 
plans,  and  havg  also  been  incorporated  so  .that  the  teacher  may  see  th^  y 
types-  of 'inf omation  currently  available.    Addresse*s  of  the  various  pub- 
lishers may  be  found  in  the  bibliography.  *'  .  - 

Many  people  contributed  to  tjie  preparation  of  this  cycle.    Special  credit 
must  go  to  Mr.  Martin  Kornfeld,  Guidance  Counselor,  Herbert' Hooyar  Junior- 
High  School,  Edison /-New  Jersey  for  the  work  he  did  in  compiling  and^  writ- 
ing this'  cycle .  '  •  ^  . 

*"      .  * 
CYCLE  OBJECTIVES      .     .   •       •  •     .  '  • 


General  Objecti've 


\  To  assist  each  student  in  assessing  his  own^ abilities ;  aptitUdds  and 
interests  in  i*elation:to  the  world  of  work.  .  . 

Gpecif.ic  Objectives:  ,         '  -  '  - 

.  The' student  will  be  able  to  correctly  list  three  ^job  attitudes,  and 
three  Job  qualities  va:ch  relate  to  his  abilities,  aptitudes  and 
ir>terest.i  .  '  .  ■  * 

.  The  student  will  "be  able  to  read  and  interpret  five  selected  want- 
ads  from -newspapers  and/or  magazines  that 'vould  be  appropriate  in 
xevxLs-'of  hts  understanding  of  his  own^* abilities ,  aptitudes  and  ' 
interests.  ^ .     ^  ^    '"^  ^    '  •  -  -  -  , 

.  The  student  will  be  able  ^  list  *three  procedures  he  would  use  to  , 
learn  abou^  three  self-selected  occupations i         '    ^  A 

.  Each  student  ^will  be  able  t*o  write  a  paragraph  about  the  type,  of  ^ 
education,  needed  for  the*  three  self-selected  occupation^  .v    ,^  »^ 

E^ch  student  will  be  able  ta  correctly  fill  out  a  Job  appliaafricfn  . 
.  fo'rm.'  *         *     -  '  .   .  ^  ' 


KNOW  YOURSELF  STUDENT  INVENTORY. 

*indicates  correct  answer 
Answer  True  or  False  to  the  following  questions.    Circle  the  correct  answer. 

1.  More  than  75  percent  "of  the  people  working  ar^  content  with  tlieir 

*      occupations .  ,  ,  /  . 

a)  True  .  ^  ^  ' 

*b)  False  .  ^        *  .  '  ' 

2.  **  Beiag  able  to  get  along*  with  people  is  an  important  trait  that  ah  iii- 

dividual -must  have  if  he*  hopes  to  succeed  on  a  Job,  -  f 

*a)  ^ri^e  '  ^ 

b)  False 

3.  Values  are  something  we  think  are  important. 

*al  True  '  ' 

b)  False  -  v         ^  . 


U'.    Most  people's  personalities  begin  forming  after  the  age  of  twelve, 
a)  True  ^ 
*b)  False  ^ 

5.    After  a  person's  personality  lias  been  formed,  it  is  impossible  to  change 
it.  . 

a )  True      '  '  ' 

*b)  False  '        .  , 

'6.    Anr interest- inventory  test  will  give  you  your  I.Q.  score. 

a)  True  '  , 
♦b)  False 

^ 

7.  An  individual  who  has  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  outdoors, might 
consider  a  career  in  forestry  or  conservation.  ' 

*a)  True  '  •         "      /  ' 

b)  Falsp  *  ' 

8.  A  person  who  knows  and  understands  his -abilities,  aptitudes  and  i^i^terests 
*will  be  better  able  to  make  a  career  choice^  than  a  person  who  does -not  - 

have  this  information.  ^  '     -  . 

*a)  True  ^     ^  *  '  5    '  ' 

b)  False  ^  ^  •  ^  . 

9.  A  high  school  education  is  an  important  asset  for  obtaining  a  ^ob  in 
today's  labor  market. v  "    .    *    i     '  - 

*a)  True  ^  '  • 

b)  False  *  ,  .     >  ^  ' 

10.    Life-time 'earnings  for  non-h\gh  school  graduates  are  about  equal  to  thkt 
of  high  school  graduates. 

a)  True  .  ,      .  * 

*b)  False 

.  '    KY  3 
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11.  The  personal  appearance  of  a  Job,  applicant  is  not  important  to  %he  ^rson 
conducting  the  interview. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

12.  Many  young  people  are  fearful  of  going  for  a  job  ir^erview, 
*a)  True  '  ^ 

b)  False 

Answer  the  fo^JJ^wing  questions  by  circling  one  or  more  of  the  letters  on  the 
left.  . 

13*    Understanding  yourself  is  important  because: 

a)  ut  will  help  ke  to  understand  myself  better 

b)  it  will  assist  me  in  choosing  my  frierais 

c)  it  wiij.  help  me  plan  my  life  more  realp-Stically 
*d)  all  of  ti^  above 

iU,    The  different  cycles  inthis  course  will:' 

a)  help  me  to  learn  about  different  types  of  ocjcupations 

b)  'teach  me  how  to  do  better  on  tests       -        "  ^ 

c)  help  me  to  get  b,  part-time  job'  \  ^ 
*d)  '^11  of  the  above 

15.    E^earning  about  my  interests  and  aptitudes  will:  ^ 

a)  help  make  me  a  better  person 

b)  determine  whether  or^ not  T  should  quit  school 

\     c)  help  me  to  evaluate  inyself  an&  my  plans  for  the  future 
*d)  all  of  the  above 

l6..   A  personality  tf-ait  thAt  will  help  you  succeed  in  a  job  is: 

a)  tardiness  '  * 

^*b)  immaturity 

c)  laziness 
*d)  honesty 

17.  The  purpose* of  ^n  interest  inventory  test  is: 

a)  to  learn  how  smart  you  are 

b)  determine  whether  you  are  capable  of ' going  to  college 
tS')  to  find  a  specific  job  for  each  student^       ,  .    *  - 

*d)  determine  the  types  of  interests  that  each  individual  has,  aifd  to 
relate  broad  occupational  categories- to  these  interests 

18.  The  first  thing  that  a  person  dojss  when  applying  for  a  job  with  a  company 

•  is  to:     .  *  ,  •     /  *  _  . 

a)  take  a  physical  exeunination  ^ 
*b)  fill  out  a  job  application  form 

*c )  speak  to  the  personnel  manager  ^  ^ 

d)  " demand  an  interview  with  the  company  president 

19.  Job  application  forms  do  not  ask  questions  about:  \ 
.  a)  your  hobbies  and  interests  ^  | 

b)  yo\Jir  future  career  goals  "  -  \ 

^c)  your  religion  and  ethnic  background  j  / 

d)  yoiiT  school  record  and  work  experiences  ;  '  f 
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20.  It  is  important  to  show  up  for  a  Job  interview,  lookir^: 
*a)  neatly  dressed  and.  well-groomed 

*b)  ready  for  work-  -    \        *  ,  . 

c)  very  flashy  aii4  overly  dressed  > 

d)  sleepy-eyed  and  casually  dressed 

21.  Define  the  following  terms;     (These  definition  answers  will  vary.) 

a)  aptitude:  ^ 

b)  interest: 

c)  values: 

d)  vocations:  * 

22.  List  four  personality  traits  that  you  have.     (Correct  answers  are  numerous 
and  it  will  be  ud  to  the  teacher's  discretion  as  to  what  is  correct). 

a) 
b) 

c) 
.  d)  . 

23.  List  four  personality  traits  that  you 'admire.    Explain  why.    Have  th6 
student  use  separate  sheet  for  the  answer.'   (Correct  ansVers  are  numero\is. 
■It  will  be  up  to  the  teacher's  discretion  as  to  what  is  correct). 

'a).       •  , 

b)  '  ■ 

c)  '  '  • 

a) 

.  / 

2^+.    Name  at  least  four  things  that  you  should  ask  someone>about  an  occupation 
in^^which  you  are ^  interested,     (Have  the  student  use  a  d^g^^ete  sheet  for 
^  '  the  answer ) . 

a)  , What  are  the  education  requirements?  • 

b)  What  is  the  salary  range? 

c)  Are  there  any  fringe  benefits? 

d)  Whati  are  working  condftions  like? 

e)  Is  this  a  Job  with future,  etc.? 

25.    List  four  things  that  you  )iope  to  learn  from  the  "Know  Yourse  If  ftr^." 
(Have  student  use  separate|  sheet  for  answer).    Correct  answers  will  be 
nun^rous.    It^.^ll  be  up  tp  the  iieacjier !.a^scX:eMan_fik9  to  what  is  correct 
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CYCLE  PROCEDURE 

FIRST  DAY  

1.  Explain  the  purposes  of  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  course  to  the  students.    Help  the 
class  become  aware  of  t\ie  many'  kinds  of  materials 
that  this  course  will  cover,  and  what  each  stu- 

'^dents  responsibilities 'will  be.    Two  requirements 
of  this  course  should  be  noted: 

a)  All  students  must%.keep  a  notebook.  This 
notebook  will  be  used  to  house  occupational 
information  and  materials  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed darings  the  course  of  the  school 
year ; 

b)  All  students  must  maintain  a  personal  infor- 
mation folder.    The  student  will  keep  basic 
information  such  as  test  scores  and  infor- 
mation that  the  student  provides  about  him- 
self/ 

2.  ^lach  student  is  to'mak^  a  list  of  all  of  the 
^high  school  courses  he,  feels  he  would  like  to 
take  before  he  completes  school.    This  list  will 
*be  placed  in  the  student  folder. and  will  be  re- 
fei-red  to,  compared  with  and  modified  throiighout 
the  year. 

3.  Introduce  the  cycle  instructors.    Have  them 
briefly  preview^ their  units  for  the  class.  In^ 
cases  where  scheduling  prevents  these  teachers ' 
from  assisting  i^  this  activity,  some  other 
qualified  faculty  member,  such  as  the  Intro- 
duction to  Vocations  Coordinator  or  a  guidance 
counselor  should  make  these  presentations. 

h.    Questions  and  answer  period.    Students  will 
probably  have  questions  concerning  a  particular 
cycle 'or. vocation.    Allow  then/to  express  them- 
selves at  this  ^time,    The  Know  Yourself  Cycle 
instructor  should  question  the  class  himself, 
to  detei|^ine  whether  there  is  a  specific  oc- 
cupation or  topic  that  they  are  particularly 
interested  in  studying. 

5.    Administer  the  Pre  and  Post  Inventory  to  the 
students.     E?q)lain  to  the  Class  that  this  will  be 
given  agaiif^at  the  conclusion  of  this  unit,  and 
wili  be  us,ed  to  determine  what  the  class  learned 
from  t^i's  cycle.-    Emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
testy 
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Materials : 

a)  Pencils       ^  •  ^ 

b)  Pens 

c )  Paper  ^ 
a)  Notebooks 

e)  Student  folders  (8^"  x  11"  size)  - 


Speakers : 

aj  The  "Know  Yourself  Cycle"  teacher 
b)  Introduction  zo  Ypcurions  Coordinator 
c  )  Guidance  counselor  * 
d)  C/cle  instructors 


SECOND  DAY 
 r  


1.    Focus  attention  on  the  student  as  an  indi- 
vidual.   Have  the  class  introduce  themselves 
to  each  other.     Since  they  will  be  working  to- 
gether a  great  deal  of  the  time,  it  ^s  imperative 
that  they  get  to  know  each  other  as  'soon  as 
possible. 


Road  to 


2.  Show  t'he  filmstrip,  "Dropout 
Nowhere . "    Have  the  class  brestk  into  small 
groups  to  analyze  the  filmstrip.    List  their  . 
findings  on  the  chalkb<a|rd.    Discuss  the  rea- 
sons why  young  people  dfopout  of  school,  and 

^ whether  it  is  worth  it.    Suggested  activity: 
Have  a  willing  high  school  drgpoUt  speak  to 
the  class  about  his  dif ficulities  in  obtaining** 
work  and  his  work  experiences, 

3.  Pass  out  mimeographed  personal  information 
sheets.    These  are  to  be  completed  in  class, 
(refer  to  sample  forms  ) 

h.    Discubs  the  data  on  these  information  sheets 
Hav«  the  students  make  and  compare  lists  of 
their  interests,  likes,  dislikes,  and  problems 
that  are  common  to  all  high  school  students. 
Examples:    money,  arguments,  dating,  getting 
along  with  people,  etc.    Record  these  lists  on 
the  chalkboard  and  in  the  student  folders. 
Ask  the  class  why  is  it  you  d.islike  a  specific 
school  subject?    What-  problems  do  you  have 
that  you  want  to  share  with  the  class?    Do  you 
know  what  yoU-  want  to  do  when  you  conclude' 
school? 


5.    Supplemental  activity:    Show  a  filmstrip 
relating  to  today's  lesson.    Either  "Likes  and 
Dislikes"  or  VGetting  klong  with -Yourself ,  both 
produced  by  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  would  be  of  * 
benefit  to  the  class. 
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Suj^ested  homework  assignment:  ^  • 

Students  are  to  prepare  a  project  that  relates 
to  the  Know  Yourself  Cycle      Suggested  projects 
are  as  follows : 

a)  Make  a  scrapbook  of  an  occupation  that 
is  of  interest  to  you.     Include  magazine 
articles,  pictures,  and  photographs  that 
you've  tak'^n .  ^  . 

b)  Prepare  a  series  of  slides  oiW photographs 
about  an  interest  that  you  nave.    You  may 
want  to  video-tape  an  occupational  area 
if  facilities  are  available. 

c)  Field  trip  report:    Visit  a  local  company 
or  industry  in  which  you  have  some 
interest.     If  possible,  take  a  guided 
tour  of  this  company.    Either  write,  il- 
lustrate pictorially,  or  tape  record  a 
report  of  the  things  that  yoti  saw  and 
what  you've  learned  from  this  experience. 

d)  Interview  report:     Interview  several 
people  from  different  occupations. 
Question  each  individual  as  to  his  quali- 

.    fications,  and  whether  or  not  he  really 
enjoys  his  w^rk.    Compile  a  list  of  ques- 
tions first,  then  report  the  reactions  and 
ans^^rs  of  each^^worker .    A  tape  recbrde^p 
would  be  a  tr^roenrious  asset  in  thj^  ^ 
activity. 

^e)  Make  a  poster  "t^f  how  you^  environment  af- 
fects you  in  relation  to  the  world  &r  wor*k. 
Projects  will  be  due  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  cycle      (Day  Ten).  ^  ^ 

Materials : 

a)  Fiimstrip,  "Rpa^  to  Nowhere,"  Eye\pate 
House'  Inc.,  Jamaica,  Bew  York 

b)  Personal  Interview  Sheets,  Edf^on^ PUblic 
Schools,  Edison,  New  Jersey;  or  Personal 
Information  Sheets,  My  Career  GuidebVok, 
Belman  and  Shertzer,  pp.  7-9.  There  ^oay 
be  ot>her  publications  from  which  you 
want  to  select. 

c )  Student  folders 

d)  Pilmstrips,  "Likes  and  Dislikes"  and 
"Getting  Along  with  Yourself,"  Eye  Gat« 
House ,  Inc . 

e)  Fiimstrip  projector  and  screen 


r 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLeJenI^ARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY 
*  PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 

'  Homeroomj_ 


DAY  I^WO^^ 


J  First  Name  Initial 
1.    HOME:    My  address  is 


Last  Name 


Phone 


Street 


Citr"^ 


Zip  Code 


I  was  born 


Month  Day  Year  City 

I  have  brothers  and  , sisters  older  than  I. 

I  have       •  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  I. 

My  Tather's  oc*cupation  is^  ;  


State 


.  My  mother : 


works,  and  her  occupation  is_ 

not  wprk.  

^1 


;  niy  mother  does 


;  S.CHpO_L:,    I  am  now  ir^^-grade    .  -  .    In  general,  my  marks  are:    above  average^ 
*^  /below  average;  .    My  favorite  subjects  are    > 


The  subjects  I  like  least  are_ 


and 


LIFE:  My  big  ambitioh  in  life  is  to  become  a_ 
andOLive  in  *  ,  


City 


State 


If  you  were  unable  to  realize  your  first  ambition  ioi  question  3,  what 
would  your  second  .and  tjfiird  choice  be?    a)^  :  1 


5.    ACTIVITIES:    My  favorite  activities  ai'e: 
•  Check   Sports.     I  participate  in  


I^eading.    My  favorite  books  are 

4 


Clubs.  I  belong  to_ 
Music  .     I  play  the_ 


My  other/rausic  activities  include_ 


Handicrafts.    I  made 


and 
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Homeraaking  (cooking  and  seving,  etc.)  ; 

I  enjoy  Do-It-Your^elf  Projects.    I  make  or  repair 


My  other  Do~It-Yourself  activities  include 


Dancing.     ^  dances  about   times  ^  month. 

Others.    These  include  


PROBLEMS:    Check  the  problems  listed  below  which  cause  you  greatest 
concern.    At  the  end  of  the  list,  put  down  other  problems  which  also 
caMse  you  concern. 


Argments  at  home 
Clothes 
Grooming 
Health 

How  to  Study  f 
Lack  of  Freedom 


•  Cl^lglking  Friends 

^  Manners 

  Money 

  Underweight 


V 


Overweight 
Posture 

Putting  things  off 
Selfishness 


^  Shyness        ^  ^ 
^  Tailing  before  groups 
_  Tests 
_  Too  Short 
^Too  Tall 


Reprinted  from  the  Edison    Pul^i/  Schools,  Edison,  New  Jersey 
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-    '  .  POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR.DAI  TWO 
\  ^  *  '  ^  • 

STUDENT  PERSONAL  DATA  TORM  . 

'    '         .         '  ^  'For^  the  Student 

The  purpose  of  thiS'  form  is  to  bring  together  essential  inforination  about 
you,  so  that  your  tea(i:her  will  Icnow  you  be^tter .    Answ€tr  the  questions  frankly 
and  as  completely  as  possi-ble.    The  forms  are  for  confidential  u^e  only. 


Name 


Home  Address 


.Place  of  birth 


Ffi,ther*s  or  Guardian's  name^ 

Fatner^s  Occupation  

Mother's  Occupation  


Date 


•Age 


Phone 


Date'-of  birth 


_Highe3t  grad^fe^^'-completed^ 


Highest  grade,  ,completed-_ 


Older  brothers  and  sisters: 

Sex  M  or  F  Approximate  Age 


Highest  grade 
completed 


Ocaupatioi; 


Wa3  y9ur  last  year's  scholastic  standing  high?  Above  Ay^erageT^ 

Av'e.Mge?          Selow  Average?  Low?^ 

7 


(Check  >One) 


/ 


/List  the'^subject  that 


You  like  best 


You  dislike  most 


Is  easiest 


Is  hardest 


Do  you  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school?  ^  .  .  

If  you  do  not^ pl>n  to  graduate  from  high  school,  ^circle  the  last  graA^  which 
you  plan  to  complete.    Grade  9,  10,  11,  12. 

'fJtate  briefly  the  chief  reason  why  you  might  leave  ^chb'ol  ^  


What  do  you  plan  to  do  when  you  leave  high  school? 

,        I  go  to  college  .   ^   *  go  to  business  school 

(  §0  to  technical  -school    go  to  work 

"  go  to.'^'rade  schodl  •   military,  service 
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other  plans,  what  are  they? 
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State  the  chief  reason  for  your  plans  indicated  above_ 


What  do  you  enjoy  in  life  more  than  anything  els€? 


What  achievements  in  school  have  given  you  the  greatest  satisfaction? 


What  occupations  or  fields  of  work  have  you  considered  for  your  life's  work? 
1st  choice  

2nd  choice   \ 


3rd  choice 


Reasons  for  first  choice 


When  did  you  begin  considering  this  choice? 


If  you  could  do  just  as  you  wished,  what  would  you  want  to  be  doing  when  you 
are  around  30  years  old?  2  

How  much  schooling  do  your  parents  or  guardians  want  you  to  complete?  


What  vocational  career  do  your  parents  want  you  to  follow?^ 
Why?  


Reprinted  from  Introduction  to  Vocations,  Beam  and  Clary,  I967. 
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THIRD  DAY 


1.  Review  the  personal  data  sheet  and  yester- 
day's discussions. 

2.  Define  the  following  terms: 

a)  abilities  e)  attitude 

b)  achievement  f)  interests 

c)  appearance  g)  personsLLity 

d)  aptitude  h)  vocations 

3.  Have  the  class  discuss  the  definitions  of 
these  words.    The  students  are  to  determine 
why  these  terms  are  important  in  the  Know 
Yourself  Cycle,  ^ 

<»• 

h.     Ask  the  class  this  question:    What  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  a  person  has  a  good 
personality?.   Analyze  various  personality 
traits . 

5.  Have  each  student  list  ^at  least  ten  per- 
sonality traits  that  he  would  like  to  have. 
Place  this  list  in  his  folder. 

6.  Place  several  of  these  personality 
characteristics  on  the  chalkboard.  Examples: 
friendly,  moody,  sincere,  reliable.  Assist 
the  class  in  discussing  the  characteristics 
they  suggested. 

7.  Supplemental  activity:    Provide  the  class 
with  a  personal  quality  assessment  form  or 
other  suitable  forms.    These  forms  assist  each 
individual  to  appraise  his  own  values,  person- 
ality qualities,  attitudes,  and  other  person- 
ality strengths  and  weaknesses. 

8.  Supplemental  activity:  Discuss  values  and 
their  relation  to  the  world  of  work.  Have  the 
class  rank  the  .following  values. 

a)  friends  e)  material  gains 

b)  happiness  f)  money 

c)  honesty  g)  prestige 

d)  working  conditions 

Determine  which  of  these  values  would  be  most 
important  in  choosing  a  profession.  Discuss 

9.  Supplemental  activity:    Values  EYoblem- 
Solvlng  Sheec.    Pass  this  form  out  and  allow 
the  class  to  determine  which  of  'the  two 
values  listed  is  most  important  to  them. 
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10.    Supplemental  activity:    Show  a  filmstrip 
on  values  and  personality  development.  Use 
the  filmstrip,  "Values  for  Teenagers  -  The 
Choice  Is  Yours,"  Guidance  Associates, 
Pleasantville ,  New  York* 

Materials ; 

a)  My  Career  Guidebook,  pp  9-11 

b)  Introduction  to  Vocations,  Beam  and 
Clary,  I96T,  p.  30  (T.C,  Ke i1;h , 
Lafayette  School,  Kipling,  North 
Carolina) . 

c)  Personality  Trait  Checklist,  M,  Kbrnfeld, 
Edison,  New  Jersey 

d)  Values  Problem-Solving  Sheet,  Westside 
High  School  Vocational  Guidance  Report, 
Newark,  New  cTersey,  196^*,  p.  hh. 

FOURTH  DAY 


1.  Review  the  vocabulary  terms.    Have  the 
students  write  two  short  paragraphs,  ap- 
proximately 100  words  each  on: 

a)  The  type  of  person  that  I  am. 

b)  The  type  of  person  that  I  would  like  to 
be. 

Allow  10-15  minutes  for  this  activity.  Stu- 
dents may  want  to  read  some  of  their  compositions 
aloud.    Discuss  these  compositions.  Ask  the 
class:    If  you  could  change  your  personality, 
how  would  you  do  so?  Why? 

2.  Analyze  ways  that  people  differ.  Discuss 
the  importance  of  personal  appearance  and  good 
mental  health. 

3.  Supplemental  activity:    Have  a  panel  dis- 
cussion or  a  debate  on  the  pro's  and  con's 

of  good  grooming  and  how  this  relates  to  the 
world  of  work.    Use  MY  CAREER  GUIDEBOOK  for 
supplementaxy  exercises  dealing  with  good 
health,  grooming,  and  appearance,  pp  15-17. 

h.     Build  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  an  inter- 
est inventory  survey.    Ask  the  class:    What  do 
you  really  know  about  yourself?    Would  you  like 
to  know  more?    What  kinds  of  Jobs  are  you  suited 
for?    Would  you  like  to  find  out? 

5.     Ptave  a  person,  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  testing,  explain  the  purposes  of  an  interest 
inventory  survey.    Provide  adequate  time  for 
students'  questions  and  responses.    Define  any 
terms  that  need  clarifying. 
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6,  Schedule  the  interest  inventory  for  the 
next  lesson. 


Suggested  HomevorK  Assignment: 
Cut-out  at  least  five  different  Help  Wanted 
ads  from  any  newspaper  or  magazine,  that 
seem  of  interest  to  you.    Each  class  member 
is  to  discuss  these -^want-ads  with  members 
of  his  family,  and  to  see  how  their  interests 
and  occupationaJ.  choices  compare  and  con- 
trast -with  his  own.    This  assignment  is  due 
for  the  next  lesson. 

Materials^: 

a)  Student  notebooks  Bind  folders 
*b)  Pencils,  pens,  and  compostion  paper 

c)  Jlewspapers,  mjagazines,  articles 

d)  MY  CAREER  GUIDEBOOK,  pp.  15-17 

Speakers : 

a)  A  school  guidance  counselor,  or  someone 
knowledgeable  in  ^he  field  of  testing, 

! 
J 


The  Know  Yourself  teacher 
should  keep  a  supply  of 
newspapers  for  those  stu- 
dents who  may  not  have 
access  to  them  at  home. 

Many  local  newspapers  will 
donate  day-old  papers  for 
school  use , 

Help  the  students  note  the 
difference  between  local 
papers  and  big  city  papers 
want-ads . 


ERIC 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY  THREE 


Personal  Qualities 

Directions:    The  following  list,  which  is  not  complete,  contains 

personal  qualities,  many  of  which  relate  to  a  variety 
of  Jobs.    These  are  included  here  to  help  you  in  know- 
ing ypurself .    Read  each  item  carefully,  consider  how 
it  applies  to  you,  and  make  an  X  in  the  column  which 
best  describes  what  you  like  in  each  instance.  You 
may  find  it  most  helpful  to  talk  over  your  personal 
qualities  with  your  school  counselor,  teacher,  parents, 
or  principal  after  you  have  finished  checking  the  list. 

Do  I  Like  To  Do  Things  Which  Require  Me;       Very  little       Somewhat     Very  Much 

1.  To  use  my  hands  in  making  thirgs, 
either  in  operating  a  machine  or 

^in  using  a  tool  of  some  sort? ,   

2.  To  be  patient  and  accurate? 

3.  To  work  and  cooperate  with  others?  ZZZIZZI^II 

To  take  orders  from  others?  '-^  ' 

5«    To  work  with  farm  and  other  animals?    ^ 

6.    To  worl^  outdoors? 

7«    To  Judge  the  quality  of  merchandise?  1  ' 


Do  I  Like  To  Do  Things  Which  Require  Me; 

1.  To  be  prompt  and  punctual? 

2.  To  be  in  clean  surroundings? 

3.  ^  To  be  in  noisy  places? 

To  move  around  from  place  tp  place? 
5«    To  use  my  physical  strength? 

6,  To  have  ideas  and  imagination? 

7,  To  stay  indoors? 

8,  To  make  plans  and  organize  activities? 
9«    To  work  by  myself? 

10.  To  read  and  to  study? 

11.  To  express  myself  in  writing? 

12.  To  think  rapidly? 

13.  To  use  mathematics?  (work  with  numbers) 
1^.    To  be  constantly  alert  and  ready  for 

action? 

15.  To  make  decisions  by  myself? 

16.  To  assume  responsibility  for  others? 

17.  To  meet  people? 

18.  To  present  a  point  of  view  and  talk 
convincingly  on  a  subject? 

19.  To  sell  things? 

20.  To  work  with  groups  of  children? 

21.  To  express  ideas  through  art  or 
artistic  ability 

22.  To  manage  money? 

23.  To  care  for  someone  ill? 

2h.    To  do  housework  and  plan  meals? 
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Very  little       Somevhat       Very  Much 


25.  To  be  with  people  other  than  myself? 

26.  To  be  casual  and  relaxed? 


Can  you  list  other  personal  qualities  in  a  person's  makeup  that  may  be  important 
in  career  planning?    Analyze  yourself  in  the  same  way  as  above. 

Directions:    Write  in  other  personal  qualities  which  you  consider  important  but 
were  not  listed  above* 

Do  I  Like  To  Do  Things  Which  Require  Me  To:    Very  little       Somewhat       Very  Much 

1.  

2.   ^   I  I 

3. 


When  I  Am  With  A  Group >  Do  I:  Rarely  Sometimes  Usually 

1*    Show  respect  for  elders?   

2.  Show  my  willingsness  to  ti*y  new  ways 

to  doing  things?  

3.  Often  get  appointed  as  chairman  of  a 

committee?   

Sit  back  and  let  someone  else  do  the 

work?   

5.  Complain  when  the  group  decides  to 
engage  in  an  activity  in  which  I  am 

not  interested?   

6.  Go  along  with  the  group  rather  than 
state  my  own  feelings  in  order  to  be 

in  with  the  gang?  j  

7.  Get  asked  to  do  an  important  job?   

Directions:  From  the  above  list,  write  down  the  statements  you  believe  represent 
your  strong  points  and  those  that  represent  your  weak  points  when  in  a  group* 

These  are  my  strong  points  These  are  my  week  points 


How  might  I  overcome  my  weaknesses  in  getting  along  with  others? 


♦ 

A  Suggestion:    Go  over  the  list^  shown  above  with  a  personal  friend  to  see  ii 
he  agrees  with  you.    Confer  with  your  teacher,  school  counselor,  or  parent  about 
the  way  you  see  yourself. 
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SOME  NOTES  ABOUT  MY  FEELINGS  AND  PERSONAL  BEHAVIOR 


 :  Not  often       Usually  Always 

1.  Do  I  show  good  sportsmanship?  

2.  Do  I  gossip?   

3.  Do  I  support  school  teams?   

Do  I  participate  in  school  activities?  

5.  Do  I  cooperate  with  teachers  and 

school  euiministrators?   ' 

6.  Do  I  respect  school  and  other  public 

property?   

7.  Do  I  respect  private  property  and 

belongings?  ^  

8.  Am  I  safety-minded?   ^  

9.  Do  I  take  responsibility  at  home 

cherrfully?   

10.  Do  I  think  in  a  healthy,  positive 

manner?   

11.  Do  I  like  to  attract  attention?  ^  

12.  Do  I  speak  so  softly  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  others  to  hear  me?   

13.  Do  I  like  to  tackle  difficult  problems?  

1^.    Am  I  disturbed  when  I  am  ignored  or 

passed  over? 

15.  Do  I  ti*y  to  make  many  acquaintances?  

16.  Do  I  prefer  to  associate  with  Just  a 

few  close  friends?   

17.  Do  I  prefer  to  be  alone? 

lo.    Do  I  have  regard  for  the  feelings  of 

\  others?   

19.  *  Do  I  make  remarks  that  are  embarras- 

sing to  others?   

20.  Am  I  inclined  to  held  to  my  point  of 

view  even  though  it  may  be  wrong?  

Reprinted  from  My  Career  Guidebook 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY  THREE* 

Personality  Trait  Checklist 

Read  through  the  list  of  personality  characteristics*    Check  off  and  rate  those 
traits  that  presently  apply  to  you*    Study  your  answers.    What  do  they  tell  you 
about  yourself?    Reread  the  list  a  second  time  and  underline  those  personality 
characteristics  that  you  would  like  to  improve  upon  or  have.    Write  a  short 
composition  about  the  type  of  person  you  voiild  like  to  become. 


I  Am  The  Type  of  Person  Who  Is: 

  aggressive 

  alert 

  ambitious 

'       angered  easily 

  conscientious 

 neat 

  courteous 

 prompt 

  dependable 


friendly 

honest 

industrious 

compassionate 

mature 

cooperative 

poised 

curious 

sympathetic 


tactful 

trustworthy 

well-groomed 

ibyal 

considerate 

patient 

creative 

sociable 

respectful  of 

property 


I  would  like  to  become  the  type  of  person  who  is 


Martin  Kornfeld,  Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School,  Edison,  New  Jersey 
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Name 


SELF-RATING  CHART* 

  Grade  Date 


Read  each  statement  listed  below  and  place  an  X  in  the  column  (1-5)  that  best 
describes  you.  ^ 

Col.  #1:    Decidedly  below  average  or  Seldom;  #2:    Below  average  or  Somet 
#3:    Average  or  Generally;  ffki  Excellent  or  Usually,  and  #5:    Superior  or 
Always . 

1.    PHYSICAL  TRAITS  1      2      3     1*  5 

a)  Do  I  exercis.e  good  health  habits? 

b)  Do  I  possess  vitality?*  Z  _ 

c)  Do  I  exercise  self-control?  Z 

d)  Do  I  present  a  good  appearance? 


2:    WORK  HABITS 

^  a)  Do  I  do  only  my  own  work,  without 
talking? 

b)  Am  I  ready  to  start  working  as  soon  as 
I  enter  the  room? 

c)  Do  I  listen  to  ajid  ^follow  directions? 

d)  Do  I  work  until  the  Job  is  finished? 


3.    MENTAL  .CHARACTERISTICS 

a)  Do  I  think  clearly  and  with  an  open 
mind? 

b)  Am  I  intellectually  curious? 

c)  Am'  I  mentally  industrious,  possessing 
the  will  to  do? 

d)  Do  I  exercise  constructive  imagination? 

e)  Do  I  read  the  directions  before  asking 
qaestions? 

f)  Do  I  do  more  work  than  is  required? 

g)  Do  I  use  the  library  regularly? 

h)  Do  I  bring  things  related  to  classworl; 
to  the  class? 


h.     SOCIAL  ATTRIBUTES 

a)  Do  I  take  a  genuine  interest  in  others, 
being  responsive  to  them? 
•   b)  Do  I  work  harmoniously  as  a  member  of 
a  team? 

c)  Am  I  considered  dependable  by  my  class- 
mates, teachers? 

d)  Am  i  able  to  express  myself  effectively? 
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e)  Do  I  think  of  how  my  actions  fmd  speech 

vill  affect  others  before  I  act  or  speak?  _____ 

f )  Do  I  keep  order  in  my  section  of  the 

room  by  behaving?  _  '  _     ^  ^ 

g)  Am  I  courteous  to  my  fellow  students  and 

the  teachers?  _     ^     «.  _ 

h;  Do  I  show  an  active  interest  in  every 

class  activity?  ^ 

5  •    MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  BELIEFS 

a)  Do  I  have  high  ideals?  ___-._ 

b)  Do  I  possess  moral  courage?  «.___._ 

c)  Do  I  have  a  true  appreciation  of 

worthwhile  things?  _     _     _     _  ^ 

d)  Do  I  believe  in  the  cultivation  of  one's 

higher  nature?  _____ 

6.  RESPONSIBILITY 

a)  Am  I  on  time  to  class  and  with  my  work?  _____ 
•b)  Do  I  behave  myself  in  class  during  the 

teacher's  absence?  —     _     ^  _ 

c)  Do  I  bring  my  materials  to  class 

every  day?  __«.__ 

d)  Do  I  take  part  in  class  discussions?  «._     —  __ 

e)  ^fust  I  be  spoken  to  individually  because 

I  have  not  listened  to  class  directions?  _____ 

After  completing  the  self-rating  chairt,  connect  the  X's  with  straight  lines  and 
you  can  get  a  sort  of  profile  showing  your  strong  and  weak  points  as  you  see  themi 


From  T.3,  Keith.  Lafayette  School,  Kipling,  North  Carolina,  (introduction  to 
Vocations),  Beam  and  Clary. 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY  THREE 
Values  and  Problem  Solvlop: 

Ee.ch  statement  illustrates  a  particular  value.  Determine  which  statement 
you  value  more.    Write  a  short  statement  explaining  each  of  your  answers. 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE 

(Have  the  student  use  a  separace  sheet  for  the  answers.) 

1.  a)  A  Job  that  pays  $200  a  week,  but  which  involves  constant  travel, 
b)  A  Job  of  the  same  type  paying  only  $100  a  week,  but  allowing  you 

to  stay  at  home. 

2.  a)  To  make  a  lot  of  money. 

,b)  To  have  prestige  and  have  others  look  up  to  you. 

3.  a)  To  have  a  Job  and  independence  immediately  after  high  school. 

b)  To  give  time  to  further  education  or  training  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  better  Job. 

h.    a)  To  defend  your  belief  even  though  you  know  yovr  action  may  make  you 
popular  with  your  co-workers, 
b)  To  keep  silent  about  yo\ir  beliefs  in  order  to  keep  the  approval  of 
your  co-workers. 

5.    a)  To  work  in  an  office  where  the  beginning  pay  is  good,  but  the  physical 
surroundings*  are  unattractive  and  co-workers  eire  Ill-mannered, 
b)  To  work  in  ein  office  where  the  beginning  pay  is  less,  but  the  physical 
surroundings  are  good  and  co-workers  are  well-mannered. 


Reprinted  from  the  Westside  High  School  Vocational  Guideuice  Report,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  I96U. 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY  FOUR 


Item  Not  very  often       Usixally      A3  ways 

!•    Do  I  keep  my  body  clean?  ^  

2.  Do  I  keep  my  nails  trimmed  and  clean?  "  

3.  Do  I  keep  my  hair  neat  and  clean?  

Do  I  brush  my  teeth  regularly?   ;  

5.  Do  I  stand  and  sit  erect?  >■ 

6.  Do  I  make  sure  that  niy  clothing  is 

neat  and  clean?  '   [  — 

?•    Do  I  over  do  the  use  of  (check  only 

the  items  that  apply):  a)  perfume?   

b)  hair  tonic?  __J  

c)  makeup?   .  

8.    Do  I  dress  appropriately  for  each 

occasion? 


SOME  physica:.  and  health  notes  about  myself 


Since  ancient  times  ^  people  have  recognized  that  it  is  nocessary  to  be  physically 
veil  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  their  best*    All  of  us  sho^JLld  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  develop  the  right  health  habits  so  as  not  to  be  hcuidicapped  by 
illness.    The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  check  up  on  your  physical  well-being 
and  some  of  the  things  you  do  that  affect  your  health,    (it  may  be  necessary  to 
consult  your  school  nurse  or  family  physicie:.  when  you  work  on  this  section.) 

1.    Age  Weight  Height  

.   Is  my  weight  in  proportion  with  my  height,  according  to  medical  charts? 
Yes  No  

If  the  answer  is  **no"  place  an  X  in  the  one  of  these  two  spaces  that  applies: 

Below  what  it  should  be  .  Above  what  it  should  be  . 

What  may  I  do  to  bring  my  height  and  weight  into  the  right  relationship,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so?  


2.    What  is  the  condition  of  my  eyesight?    (Place  em  X  in  one  of  the  three 
spaces  to  the  right.) 

Can  see  very  well  

Can  see  moderately  

Have  difficulty  in  seeing  

Hov  may  the  defects  in  my  eyesight  be  remedied?  


How  may  ^^ood  eyesight  be  retained? 
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What  is  the  condition  of  my  hearing?  (Check  the  items  that  applies). 
Have  no  difficulty  ^ 

Have  difficulty  hearing  with  one  ear    .  , 
Cannot  hear  high-pitched  sounds 

Cannot  hear  low-pitched  sounds  

Have  difficulty  in  hearing  at  a  distance 

If  i^  is  necessary,  what  may  I  do  to  ijuprove  my  hearing?  


D6  I  have  a  speech  impediment? 

Yes  

No  ^, 

Slight  

Kind  of  impediment:   -   

If  necessary,  how  may  I  overcome  the  speech  difficulty? 


Do  I  have  any  major  physical  handicaps  which  should  be  taken  into  consider 
ation  when  I  plan  for  my  life  work. 

Yes  

No 

If  "yes"  name  it.  


Is  my  general  health 'good  at  this  time? 
-Yery  good  f 
111  occasionally  

Frequently  ill   *  . 

If  frequently  ill,  what  is  being  done  to' correct  this  condition? 


Habits  to  watch  in  order  to  keep  my  health  good; 

a)  Sleeping  habits: 

How  many  hotars  a  night  do  I  usually  sleep?  


Is  this  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  be  alert  during  the  day? 

Yes  

No  

If  it  is  pot,  what  are  some  of  the  steps  I  must  take  in  order  to  get 
enough  sleep?  

What  is  the  value  of  proper  ventilation  in  a  sleeping  room? 


How  do  I  provide  for  the  proper  amount  of  ventilation?_ 


b)  Eating  habxts: 

How  many  meals  do  I  eat  each  day?_ 


Do  I  eat  between  meals?    Yes  No   Occasionally  

Is  this  a  good  practice?    Yes  No^^^         Depends  upon  the 

circumstances  

Explain :  I  

What  foods  do  I  like  best?  


Supplemental  activity;    Reprinted  from  My  Career  Guidebook,  pp*  15-17 
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FIFTH  DAY- 


1.  Have  a  guidance  counselor  explain  the  pro- 
cedures for  taJcing  the  interest  inventory  to 
the  students. 

2.  Administer  the  inventory.    Use  some  of  the 
following:    California  Occupational  Preference 
Survey^  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey,  Cottle 
Interest  Inventory  or  the  Kuder  Personal 
Preference  Record.    There  are  other  testing 
instrvmients ,  so  feel  free  to  utilize  any  of  the 
other  interest  tests  that  meet  the  needs  of 
yoiu*  specific  school  and  community. 

3.  At  the  cdnclLision  of  the  testing  session, 
have  the  students  take  out  their  homework. 
Discuss  some  of  the  want-ads  and  have  some  read 
orally.    Determine  how  want-ads  can  be  helpful 
in  locating  various  Jobs.    Students  are  to  com- 
ment on  why  specific  want-ads  appeal  to  them. 
Tell  the  class  that  as  soon  as  the  inventories 
ore  corrected,  they  will  match  their  scores 
-and  actual  interests  with  their  want-ads  to 
see  how  they  compared. 

Supplemental  activity:    If  you  prefer  not 
getting  involved  in  an  interest  inventory,  then 
perhaps  the  Occupational  Interest  Checklist  in 
the  booklet.  Successful  Devices  in  Guidance 
and  Counseling  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

Materials: 


a)  Interest  inventory  surveys:    use  the 
California  Occupational  Preference  Survey, 
Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey,  Cottle 
Interest  Inventory,  Kuder  Personal 
Preference  Record,  or  one  of  your  own  * 
personal  choice. 

b)  Want-ads  (previous  night's  homework). 

c)  Supplemental  activity:  Occupational 
Interest  Checklist,  Successful  Devices  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling,  by  R.  Wagner, 

(J.  Weston  Walch  Publishing  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine)  1963,  pp.  68-9. 

Speaker :  ■ 

a)  A  school  guidance  counselor 


The  California  Occupational 
Preference  Survey  (COP)  contedns 
200  items.    It  can  qmckly 
hands cored,  and  divides  the  in- 
terests of  the  students  into  lU 
Job  families.    This  test  can  be 
tedten  in  one  class  period  and  is 
preferred  by  many  people  in  the 
field.    For  further  information, 
write  Educational  Industrial 
Service,  San  Diego,  California* 

The  Ohio  Vocational  Interest 
Survey  (OVIS)  is j^orthy  of  note. 
It  conicains  280  item  and  pro- 
vides each  stu(ient  with  his  own 
specialized  rejport.    At  present, 
this  test  cannot  be  hand-scored. 
It  can  be  utilized  for  work  later 
in  the  scho^d  year.  ^  - 

The  strong  point  of  the  Cottle 
is  it's  ability  to  identify 
potential 'school  drop-outs.    It  is 
not  conperned  with  the  different 
interests  of  the  students.  It 
can  be  an  important  tool  for  the 
Know  Yoiirself  instructor.  (Can 
be  quickly  hand-scored). 

The  Kuder  Personal  Preference 
Record  explores  the  different 
interests  that  students  have. 
Interests  are  placed  in  specific 
categories  and  explanations  are 
given  for  each  category.  Note: 
This  is  a  pinhole  test  and  may 
become  a  tedious  experience. 
This  also  may  be  quickly  hand- 
scored. 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY  FIVE 
SUCCESSFUL  DEVICES  IN  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


To  the  Student 


Occupational  Interest  Checklist 


The  following  checklist  is  not  a  "test,"  and  there  are  no 
right  and  wrong  answers.    Simply  go  through  the  entire  list 
of  occupations  TWICE,  as  follows: 

a)  With  a  RED  pencil,  check  six  (6)  occupations  that  you 
like  BEST  (even  though  you  might  think  you  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  do  them);  next. 

With  a  GREEN  Pencil,  check  six  (6)  occupations  that  you 
like  LEAST  and  would  not  like  to  hold  in  the  future. 


b) 


The  inventory  can  be  taken  at  leisure, 
or  as  quickly^ as  you  can. 


It  is  NOT  timed,  but  do  it  quickly 


Actor 

Accountant 

Advertising  Agent 

Aeronautics  Engineer 

Air  Conditioning  Mechanic 

Architect 

Artist  (Painter) 

Astronaut 

Athlete 

Auto  Mechanic 

Bacteriologist 

Banker 

Bank  Teller 

Barber 

Beauty  Operator 
Bookkeeper 
Botanist 
Bri  cklayer 

Builder  (contractor) 
But  Cher 

Buyer  (Dept.  store) 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenter 

Cashier 

Chauffeur 

Chemical  Engineer 

Chemist 

Civil  Servant  (Govt.) 
Cleaner  or  Dyer 
Clerk  (D^Jpt.  store) 
Clerk  (Hotel) 
Clerk  (Office) 
Clerk  Sales 
Construction  Worker 
Counselor  (Carap) 
Counselor  (School) 
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Dancer  (ProfessionaJL) 

Dance  Instructor 

Dental  Mechanic 

Dental  Assistant 

Dentist 

Detective 

Dietitian 

Doctor  (Physician) 

Draftsman 

Dressmaker 

Editor 

Electrician 

Engineer  and  Building 

Superintendent 
Engineer  (Electrical) 
Engineer  (Mechanical 
Engineer  (Civil) 
Engineer  (Railroad) 
Factory  Worker 
Farmer 

Fashion  Designer 
Fashion  Illustrator 
Fireman  ( City ) 
Fireman  (Railroad) 
Florist 
Forrester 
Gardener 
Grocer 

Gunner  (Navy) 
Hostess  (Airline) 
Hostess  (Restaurant) 
Housekeeper 
Illustrator  (Magizine) 
Interior  Decorator 
Industria].  Engineer 
Insurance  Agent 
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Inventor 
Jeweler 
Journalist 
Judge 

Laboratory  Technician 

Laborer  (Semi-skilled) 

Laborer  (Unskilled) 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Machinist 

Machine  Operator 

Mail  Carrier 

Mechanic  ^ 

Merchant  Marine  Sailor 

Milliner 

Minister 

Miner 

Movie  Operator 
Musician 

riurse  (Practical 
Nurse  (Registered) 
Nurse  Supervisor 
Occupational  Therapist 
Officer  (Amy,  Navy,  Marines, 

Air  Corps) 
Painter  (house) 
Personnel  Manager 
Pharmacist 
Pilot  (Airlines) 
Pilot  (Air  Corps)' 
Playground  Director 
Pleisterer 
Poultry  Farmer 
Policeman 
Priest 

Private  Secretary 


Private  Detective 

Printer 

Prison  Warden 

Probation  Officer 

Psychologist 

Psychiatrist 

Publisher 

Rabbi 

Radio  Repairman 
Radio  and  TV  Saaesman 
Radio  or  Telegraph  Operator 
Real  Estate  Salesman 
Refrigeration  Service  Mechanic 
Research  Assistant  (Scientific) 


Restatirant  Manager 
Restaurant  Ovner  . 
Roofer 

Salesman  (Inside) 

Sedesman  (Outside) 

Secretary  (Office) 

Sign  Painter 

Singer  (Professional) 

Social  Worker 

Soldier  (non-comissioned) 

Stenographer 

Supervisor  (Dept.  store) 

Surgeon 

Surveyor 


Tailor 

Taxi  or  Bus  Dr.iver 
Teacher  (Elementary  or 

high  school) 
Teacher  (College) 
Tool  Maker 
Tree  Surgeon 
Truck  Driver 
lypist 
Undertaker 
Upholsterer 
Waiter 
Waitress 
Watchmaker 
Windov  Dresser 
Writer 


WRITE  IN  ANY  OTHERS  YOU  WANT  TO  MENTION: 


Reprinted  from  Guidaiice  Techniques,  R.  Wagner,  pp.  68-9. 
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SIXTH  DAY 


1.  Review  and  if  possible,  correct  the  in- 
terest inventory  in  class  •    Have  a  guideuice 
counselor  define  all  terms  £uid  categories , 
and  interpret  the  scores  of  the  students • 
The  counselor  will  answer  questions  that 
individual  students  may  have  about  their 
scores.    Students  are  to  place  their  an- 
swer sheets  in  their  folders. 

2.  Have  the  students  relate  their  interests 
and  scores  to  specific  kinds  of  occupations. 
Use  supplemental  materials  for  listings  of 
kinds  of  occupations,  as  veil  as  for  voca- 
tional information. 

3.  Assign  library  work:    Students  are  to 
research  at  least  two  occupations  in  which 

.  they  seem  to  have  some  real  interest. 

Provide  occupational  materials  for  the 
students  (see  mimeographed  materials). 
These  materials  will  assist  the  class  with 
their  research. 

5.  Supplemental  activity:    Have  the  indi- 
vidual students  identify  at  least  ten  oc- 
cupations that  make  use  of  an  interest 
category  in  which  they  achieved  a  reason- 
ably high  score. 

6.  Take  the  wcuit-ads  out  of  the  folders. 
Compare  them  with  what  the  interest  test 
has  indicated.    Discuss  these  findings. 

7.  Supplemental  activity:.  Show  the  film- 
strip,  "Preparing  for  the  Job's  of  the  70 's" 
by  Guidance  -Associates.    Discuss  and  analyze 
the  filmstrip.    Ask  the  class:    How  do  your 
interests  relate  to  the  types  of  Jobs  and 

'careers  in  todays'  world?  Discuss  with  the- 
class  the  importance  of  Jobs  with  a  future. 

Suggested  Honework  Assignment: 
Interview  one  of  your  parents  or  another 
adult  with  whom  you  have  a  good  relationship 
to  determine  how  their  interests  affected 
their  career  plans.    Identiiy  local  people 
whom  you  know  who  are  in  Jobs  that  make  use 
of  one  or  more  of  the  interest  categories 
that  we  studied.    Each  strident  is  to  inter- 
view at  least  one  of  these^people. 


It  is  in5)ortant  to  have  the 
interest  tests  corrected  as 
quickly  as  possible.    This  is 
the  reason  why  a  hand-scored  - 
interest  survey  is  preferred. 
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Materials : 

a)  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  Hopke,  William,  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  Vols.'  I  and 
'II. 

c)  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

d)  Chronicle  Occupational  Briefs,  Chronicle 
Guidance  Publications,  Moravia,  New  York, 
Vols.  I  and  II. 

e)  Deciding:    A  Leader's  Guide,  Gelatt, 
Varenhorst  and  Carey,  College  Entrance 
Examin§Ltion  Board,  New  York,  1972. 

f)  Desk-^Tdp  Career  Kit,  Careers,  Largo, 

g)  Florida. 

g)  Occupational  Exploration  Kit  and  Career 
Information  Kit,  both  by  Science  Research 

^Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

h)  Filmstrip,  "Preparing  for  the  Jobs  of  the 
70 *s"  Guidance  Associates,  Pleasantvllle, 
New  York. 

i)  Career  Awareness  Booklet,  (15  Job  Clusters) 
King,.  Features ,  New  York,  1973. 

J)  Mimeographed  information.  Wests ide  High  ' 

School  Vocational  Guidance  Program,  Newark, 
/New  Jersey,  I96U,  pp.  k3  and  68. 
k)  Mimeographed  information.  Introduction  to 

Vocations,  Beam. and  Clary,  1967,  pp.  16-17 . 
1)  Mimeographed  information.  Pamphlet,  "Finding 

Your  Orbit,"  by  E.  Haldeman,  R.  Hofftnan,  T. 

Moore,  S.  Thomas,  Chronicle  Guidance 

Publications,  3966,  pp.  37-8. 

Speaker^: 

a)  A  school  guidance  counselor 
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POSSIBLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL  FOR  DAY  SIX 


Summary  Checklist 

To  summarize  some  of  the  major  points,  here  is  a  checklist  that  may  help  you- 
in  your  planning  for  a  career.    Write  either  "yes"  or  "no"  in  the  -space  at 
the  left  of  each  question. 

 1*    Have  I  weighed  the  attraction  of  an  immediate  Job  after  high  'school 

against  the  long-run  benefits  of  post  high  school  education  which 
will  give  me  greater  mobility  and  the  possibility  of  higher  paid 
entry  Jobs  as  well  as  greater  promotional  opportunities? 

 2.    Do  I  possess  the  personal  characteristics,  motivations,  and  ability 

needed  for  the  career  I  have  planned? 

  3.    Have  I  selected  challenging  coxirses  in  high  school  that  will  best 

prepare  me  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  I  wish  to 
enter? 

  ^.    Have  I  performed  well  in  challenging  high  school  courses? 

  5»    Do  I  kna/  how  much  education  will  be  required  for  the  career  in 

which  I  am  interested?    How  much  education  would  be  desirable? 

  6.    Have  I  discussed  my  career  plans  with  ny  parents? 


^  ?•    Have  I  discussed  the  occupations  in  which  I  am  interested  with 
people  now  engaged  in  these  occupations? 

^  8.    Have  I  consulted  some  of  the  following  or  similar  publications? 

a)  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles >  Vol.  I  and  II  (Washington; 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.,  1965)  > 
see  annual  supplements. 

b)  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook >  (Washington;  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  1973.) 

c)  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  (Washington;  U.S.  Department  of 
e  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  latest  issue). 

d)  Elmer  Winter,  Women  at  Work;  Every  Woman *s  Guide  to  Successful 
Employment ,  (New  York;  Simon  and  Schuster,  1967*) 

9.    Do  I  know  the  requirements  fc    entering  the  occupations  in  which  I 
am  interested? 

10.  Do  I  know  the  kind  of  activities  a  worker  will  perform  in  these 
occupations? 

11.  Am  I  aware  of  the  current  trends  in  the  occupation  I  believe  I 
vill  enter? 

12.  Will  the  occupation  really  challenge  me  to  use  my  abilities,  in- 
terests ,  and  efforts? 
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 13.    In  conclusion ^  have  I  carefully  considered  all  of  the  points  that 

apply  to  the  selection  of  a  particular  occupation  as  a  life  career? 
The  following  points  are  especially  important: 

a)  ,Do  xcy  personal  interests  and  qualities  seem  to  fit  the  working 
requirements  of  the  occupation? 

b)  Do  I  haye  the  necessary  physical  abilities  to  do  well  in  tne 
occi5>ation? 

c)  Do  I  have  the  necessary  ability  to  learn  and  grow  in  this 
parti ciaeu:  Job? 

d)  Knowing  the  working  conditions  of  this  particular  occupation, 
^                            have  I  the  ability  to  control  ny  feelings  and  make  allowances 

for  the  behavior  of  other  people  with  whom  I  will  be  required 
to  work? ' 

e)  In  all  of  my  thinking,  have  I  kept  in  mind  a  sound  interpretation 
of  vocational  success? 


Reprinted  from  My  Career  Guidebook,  pp.  33,51-3. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  UNIT 
Guide  For  Study  Of  An  Occupation 


I.    Title  Page 

A.  Title 

B.  Name  of  Student 

C.  Class 
Teacher 

£•  Date 

II.    Table  of  Contents 

III.    Duties  of  the  worker 

A.  Actual  Work  Performed 

B.  Outline  of  a  Typical  Day*s  Work 

IV.    Requirements  for  Entering 

A.  Education  and  Training  Necessary 

B.  Where  it  Can  Be  Secured 

C.  Entrance  Requirements 

D.  Apprenticeship 

E.  Union  Membership 
F*  Examination 

G.  Other 

V.    Working  Conditions 

A.  Hours 

B.  Health  and  Accident  Hazards 

C.  Type  of  Woi-k 

D.  Physical  or  Mental  .Effort  Required 

E.  Effect  on  Lives  of  Workers 

VI.    Qualifications  of  Worker 

A.  Personal 

B.  Chauracter 

C.  Physical 

p.    Related  Activities 

VII.    Economics  of  the  Job 

A.  Growing  Occ\ipation 

B.  Crowded 

C.  Seasonal 

D.  Entering».Salary 

E.  Salary  Range 

F.  Pension 

G.  Fringe  Benefits 

VIII.  Opportunities 

A.  For  Placement 

B.  For  Experience 

C.  For  Apprenticeship 

D.  For  Advancement 
^'           E.    For  Training 
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VOCATIOHAL  GUIDANCE  UHIT 


Report  of  an  interviev  with  a  worker  in  an  occupation  which  interests  me. 
Naine  of  person  interviewed 

Date  Occupational  Title 

Name  of  Etaployer 


I.  Duties 

II.    Requirements  for  Entering 
A.    Training  or  Education 
B*..  Where  Can  Tradning  be' Secured 
C«    Examination  Required 
-D.    Apprenticeship  Required 
E.    License  Required 
F*    Union  Membership  Reqixired 

III.  Qualifications 

A.  Personality  Traits 

B.  Physiced 

C.  Personed 

17.    OpportunitiM  , 

A.  Is  the  Field  Crowded? 

B.  Is  Occupation  Gaining  in  Importance? 

C.  Are  Workers  in  Demand? 

D.  Beginning  Salelry? 

E.  Advancement  Possible? 

F.  Training  Offered  on  the  Job? 

G.  Scholarship? 

H.  Tuition  Refund? 

V.  Best  Features  of  the  Job^ 

VI.  Disadvantages  of  the  Job? 

VII.  How  did  Worker  Get  this  Job? 

VIII.  Advice  to  One  Entering  the  Job? 

IX. •  Comments 


Reprinted  from  the  Westside  High  School  Guidance  Program^  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
p.  h3  and  p. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 


I,    Summary  of  Duties:  * 


II.    Personfid  Requirements: 


III.    Working  Conditions: 


IV.    Educational  and  Training  Requirements; 


High  School  Subjects  Needed 

English 
Histxory 

General  Science 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

General  Math 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Trigonometry  and  Social 

Geometry 
French 
Spanish 
Latin 
Art 
Music 

Home  Economics 
Bookkeeping 
Typing 
Shorthand 
Auto  Mechanic 
•  Metal  Shop 
Wood  Shop 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Physical  Education  . 


V.    Facts  Concerning  This  Occupation:  On-the-job  Training 

a)  Hours  -   Special  Training 

b)  Salary  ^   Trade  School 

c)  Working  Conditions   Apprentice  Training 

d)  Method  of  Entry   Business  College 

e)  Outlook  for  Future   2-3  year  Special  Training 

  College 

f )  Related  Occupations   Graduate  School 


VI.    Sources  for  Additional  Information  Reprinted  from  Knoving^  Your  Orb: 
  pp.  39-^0. 
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SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  STUDYING  AN  OCCUPATION 

Name  . 

Date 


Coaplete  the  blanks  or  underline  either  "yes"  or  "no." 

I.  Claasification  of  the  Job: 
A.  Generail 


B.    Specific  Branch 


C,    Name  of  the  Particular  Job 


II.    Description  of  the  Work  on  the  Job  (List  a  minimum  of  five  duties) 
A. 

B.  ' 

C.    \ 

D.  - 

■ 

F.  ■ 

G.  •   

r.  , 

J.  ■  ' 


III.    Education  or  Training  Need  for  the  Job 
A.    What  skills  do  you  need: 

1.  

2. 


B.    What  courses  in  high  school  would  help  to  prepare  you  for  this  Job? 
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C.    Where  can  you  get  the  training  needed  for  this  Job? 

1.  

2.  

3. 


IV.    Personality  Traits,  Interests,  Aptitudes,  etc.  needed  for  the  Job. 

A.  ^  

B.  "   zzzzm^z^zi^zi^zz 

D.  ■ 

E.  

F.   ;  

G.  ZZZIZZI^IIZIIZZ^ 

H.  

I. 


V.    Demand  for  Workers  in  ITiis  Job 

A.  Are  additional  workers  needed  now  in  this  occupation?    Yes  or  No 

B.  Will  still  more  workers  be  needed  in  the  future?    Yes  or  No 

C.  Is  it  considered  a  bright  future,  status  quo  or  dead-end  Job? 
(Underline  which) 
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VI.  Promotion 

A.  Are  there  opportunities  for  promotion? 

B.  What  appears  to  be  the  steps  of  promotion? 

1.  

2-  "  :  

3-  _  —  

•C.    Must  one  get  additional  training  to  qualify  for  promotion?    Ves  or  No 

1.  Formal    Yes  or  No 

2.  Informal    Yes  or  No  ^ 

3.  Apprentice  Training    Yes  or  No 

D.    Are  there  related  occ\q)ations  to  which  this  Job  may  lead  either  with 
or  without  more  training?    Yes  or  No 
What  are  some  of  these:   


VII*  Earnings 

A.  Beginning  wage  (underline  per  hoxir,  per  day,  or  per  Veek  $ 

B.  Wage  earned  by  most  of  the  workers? 

C.  Highest  wage? 

D.  Is  there  usually  a  vacation  with  pay? 

E.  (Other  benefits)   


VIII.    Hours  of  Vork 

A.  How  many  hours  on  the  average  would  one  work  in  this  Job? 

1.  Daily  

2.  Weekly  

B.  Is  there  additional  pay  for  overtime  work?    Yes  or  No 

C.  Are  there  seasonal  lay-offs?    Yes  or  No 

IX.-   Health  and  Safety 

A.    Are  there  health  dangers  involved?    Yes  or  No 

If  so,  what  kind?^  


B.  Is  there  a  high  accident  rate  on  this  Job?    Yes  or  No 

C.  What  safety  precautions  must  be  taken? 

1.  Wear  protective  clothing?    Yes  or  No 

2.  Check  guards  on  the  machines  and  equipment?    Yes  or  No 

3.  Obey  safety  niles  of  the  firm?    Yes  or  No 

X.    Employee  Organizations  of  a  full-time  worker 

A.  Would  you  be  expected  to  Join  a  union?    Yes  or  No 

B.  Would  you  be  expected  to  Join  an  employee  organization 
other  than  a  union?    Yes  or  No 

XI.    Services  to  the  Community  (How  do  workers  in  this  Job  serve  the  community)? 
A. 

c.  - 

D.  " — 

E.  ""^     '  '  


XII.    Firms  in  omr  town  or  county  where  this  type  of  Job  would  be  avedlable? 
(List  a  minimum  of  three) 
A. 
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c,  ^    • 

D.   I  

E.  - 

XIII.>  How  does  this  Job  intexvst  your? 

Appealing   Disappointing  Ho  interest 

Why?  


Reprinted  from  Introduction  to  Vocations,  pp.  15-19* 
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SEVEBTH  DAY 


!•    Review  yeaterday*8  work: 

a)  Using  the  answer  key  provided,  correct 
the  interest  inventory  • 
ExplanatTon^of— the^test  scores 
^  c)  Ask  the  students  what  tfiey  fo\ind  out 
about  themselves, 
d)  Occupational  materials 

2.  Have -the       dance  counselor  talk  to  the 
class  about  aptitude. and  achievement  scores. 
These  topics  should  be  related  to  the  inter- 
est test  of  the  previous  day. 

3.  Half  of  the  class  will  go  to  cthe  school 
library/media  center  to  continue  researching 
occupations  and  careers  that  appeal  to  them. 

U.    The  ether  half  of  the  class  will  remain  ^ 
in  the  classroom.    They  will  continue  doing 
research  and  will  utilize  matericds  such  as 
career  kits,  that  the  teacher  has  borrowed 
from  the  school  library  or  media  center.  A 
gxiidance  counselor  will  be  in  the  class  with 
the  remaining  students.    (Two  counselors 
rather  than  one  would  be  preferable.)  The 
counselor  will  meet  with  each  student  indiv- 
idually.   He  will  go  over  their  Interest 
scores,  as  well  as  their  most  recent  achieve- 
ment ^and  aptitudes  tests.    Grades,  school 
absences,  and  the  school  record  of  each  stu** 
dent  will  also  be  discussed  at  this  time. 
This  activity  will  provide  each  individual 
with  cm  opportiznity  to  appraise  his  school 
history  and  to  become  familiar  with  his 
test  scores 

Materials : 

a)  Secondary  School  Student  Record 

b)  Refer  to  the  activities  and  materials 
of  Day  6. 

Speaker^: 

a)  School  Guidance  Counselor 


Arrangements  for  library  \2sage 
to  be  made  in  advance.  The 
teacher  will  either  have  to 
accosgpany  these  students  to  the 
library  or  have  some  other 
faculty  member  agree  ^to  ac- 
coxspany  these  students  and  to 
be  responsible  for  them. 

The  guidance  counselor  will 
bring  to  class  with  him  the , 
following  items: 
"a)  student  records 
b)  students*  test  scores 


Notes : 

Allow  students  to  see  and^  keep 
a  blank  school  record  form. 
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TYPICAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  RECORD 


7 


Student  Information: 


"Last  Name 

First 

Middle 

Address 

City 

State               Zip  Code 

Sex: 

Male  (    )    Female  (  ) 

Age                     Date  of  Birth 

Parent  or  Guardian 

Address 

City /State 

School  Information: 


Ncune  of  School 


School  Address 


City/State  Zip  Code 

Public  School  (     )    Non^public  School  (  ) 


School  Telephone  - 

School  Accredited  By:    State  System  (    )    Regular  Accredited  Association  (  ) 

Student  Enrollment:  |   Passing  Grade:  

Class  Record: 


Year       Subjects  1st  Sem.  2nd  Sem.  Final  Credits 


9 

Honor  Courses: 

Outstanding  Awards 
and  Activities: 

10 

Rank  in  Class :   

Based  on  Semeste: 
Exactly  (T 
Approximately  (  ) 
In  Class  of: 

Final  Rank: 

11 

Explanation  of 
Grading  System: 
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Year 


Subjects        1st  Sem>  2nd  Sem>  Final  Credits 


Comments : 


12 


Name  of  Standardized  Test 


Date  Taken 


Raw  Score 


Present  Score 


Health  Record: 
'  Is  this  student  in  good  health?    Yes  (    )    No  {  ) 

Days  Present:    This  Year   ^  Absent 

Tardy   


Last  Year:     Days  Present 
Tardy   


Absent 


Additional  Information: 
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EIGHTH  DAY 


t 


!•    Review  and  discuss  the  activities  of 
yesterday. 

2.    Continue  with  the  research  projects. 
The  half  of  the  class  that  went  to  the 
llbraxy  yesterday ,  will  remain  today.  It 
will  be  the  reverse  for  the  other  half  of 
the  class.    The  counselor  or  counselors 
will  follow  the  same  procedures  as  out- 
lined in  day  seven. 

Suggested  homework  assignment; 
Keep  working  on  your  Know  Yourself  pro- 
jects which  were  assigned  on  Day  Two. 
Bring  in  some  of  your  materials  for  this 
project  to  discuiss  with  the  class. 


NINTH  DAY 


1.  Briefly  review  the  class  projects. 
Offer  assistance  where  needed  and  com- 
pliment each  individucd  where  progress 
has  been  indicated. 

2.  Ask  the  class:    What  do  you  know 
about  applying  for  a  Job?    Place  their 
responses  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Define  terms  relating  to  finding  and 
getting  a  Job: 


applicant 
exaployee 
employer 

employment  agency  working  papers 

New  Jersey  State  Employment  Services 


interview 
Job  application 
social  security  card 


U.    Have  students  place  these  definitions 
in  their  notebooks.    Ask  if  anyone  in  class 
has  ever  obtained  working  papers.  Describe 
the  processes  of  getting  working  papers, 
promise  of  employment,  and  physical 
exiBunlnation.    Discuss  why  Job  application 
forms  are  important.    Name  different  types 
-of— ini^ormatipn  that  you  would  expect  to 
find  on  a  JolTl^pIIcatton^ .Place  the 
answers  of  the  class  .on  the  chalkboard. 
Discuss  why  each  of  these  items  would  appecur 
on  an  application, 

5.    Have  the  class  complete  a  sample  Job 
application.    Quest i  ons  thai  cannot  be 


Arrange  coverage  for  the  half 
of  the  class  that  will  be 
working  in  the  library. 


Remind  class  of  their  projects 
which  had  been  assigned  on  Dtiy. 
Two.  Use  this  homework  assign- 
ment as  a  sort  of  a  check  iqp, 
and  to  determine"  how  the  class 
is  progressing  on  this  assign- 
ment,. 
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conqpleted  in  class ,  are  to  be  researched 
and  finished  for  homevork.    (see  mimeo- 
graphed forms  for  sample  Job  application) 

6.    Discussion  questions:    Mby  vould  a  com- 
pany want  to  knov  all  this  information  about 
a  prospective  Job  applicant?    Why  do  they 
need  to  knov  about  your  medical  history? 
Are  personcLL  references  inqportant?  Why? 
Whom  should  they  be?    Whom  should  they  not 
be? 


7.    Supplemental  activity:    Either  visit  a 
local  State  Employment  Service  or  have  a 
speaker  from  a  State  Employment  Agency  tcLLk 
with  your  class. 

Suggested  homevork  assignment: 
Job  application  forms  are  to  be  coxqpleted 
at  home.    Knov  Yourself  Cycle  projects  are 
due  tomorrov.  Day  Ten.    They  vill  be  gone 
over  in  class.    Remind  the  class  that  there 
vill  be  a  guest  speaker  tomorrov.    A  per- 
.sonnel  manager  from  a  local  company  vill 
speak  to  them  about  applying  for  a  Job,  the 
Job  application,  and  the  Job  intervlev. 


Arrangement  for  these 
activities  shoixld  be 
made  far  in  advance. 


Materials: 

a)  Mimeographed  information^  "Dictionary  of 
Application  Form  Words Hov  To  Get  A  Job^ 
Educational  Design,  Inc.,  Addis on-Wes ley 
Publishing  Conqpany,  I966. 

b)  Mimeographed  information,  "Employment 
Application,"  Hov  To  Get  A  Job,  pp.  123-U. 

c)  Mimeographed  information,  "Application 
for  Employment,"  Booklet,  Finding  A  Job» 
J.  Lenox,  State  of  New  Jersey,  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  1969,  pp.  39-'*0. 


TENTH  DAY 
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1.  Review  the  Job  application  blanks.  Dis- 
cuss etny  items  that  the  class  found  difficult 
to  complete. 

2.  Go  over  the  cycle  projedts,  discuss 
briefly  and  collect. 

3.  "Give-avays : "    Provide  the  class  with  a 
miniature  Job  application  form  that  can  be 
kept  in  either  a  wallet  or  a  purse.  See: 
Miniature  Job  Application  Form  in  sxjpplementary 
materials.    The  students  are  to  COTiplete*  this 
application  at  their  leisure.    It  should  be 
kept  in  the  purse  or  vallet  for  safekeeping 
and  reference, 
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Make  sure  to  allov  ten  minutes 
at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  for  the  post-inventory 
survey. 


k.    Introduce  the  guest  speaker.    Cite  his 
background,  work  experiences,  accosqplishments 
and  position  vith  his  company. 

5»    Speaker's  presentation  will  cover: 

a)  applying  for  a  Job 

b)  the  Job  application 

c)  the  Jcb  interview 

6.  A  quest?. on  and  answer  period  will  fol- 
low the  presentation. 

7.  Supplemental  activity:    Under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  guest  speaker  and  the  class » 
have  students  role-play  a  Job  interview.  . 
This  will  provide  the  class  with  a  simulated 
activity.^  One  student  will  act  as  the 
einployer,  and  cmother  as  the  potential 
employee . 

8.  Supplemental  activity:    Simtilate  a  Job 
interview.    If  the  guest  speaker  is  willing, 
have  him  interview  a  student  in  the  class,  as 
through  the  student  as  actually  applying, 
which  provides  the  entire  class  with  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  a  Job  interview  under 
"real"  circumstances. 

Conclude  the  unit 'by  administering  the 
post-inventory  survey. 

c 

Materials : 

a)  Mimeographed  information.  Miniature  Job 
Application  Form>  B.  Novlck,  Woodbridge 
Public  Schools,  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey  1970. 

Speetker : 

a)  Personnel  director  from  a  local  company. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  FOR  DAY  NINE 


Dictionary  of  Application  Form  Words 


1    Here  are  27  items  people  swnetimes  have  trouble  with  when  filling  cut  applica-  , 
tion  forms.    Each  one  is  listed  under  the  heading  where  it  usually  appears. 

Study  the  list  until  you  know  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  feel  you  could 
answer  a  question  like  the  sample  question.    Later,  when  you  fill  out  applica- 
tion forms,  you  may  refer  to  this  list  if  you  forget  the  meaning  of  a  word. 


ABOUT  YOUR  PERSONAL  HISTORY 
Approximate 

Capacity 
Dependent 


Excluding 


Marital  Status 


Minor 


Particulars 


Permanent  Address 


S  M  V  D  Sep 
SS  Number 


Not  exact,  as  in  '^Approximate  amount  of 
time  at  this  address."    lypical  answer 
if  you  have  lived  there  12  years  and  3 
months;  "12  years." 

Job  title  or  position,  eis  in  "Is  spouse 
employed?    In  what  capacity?" 

Needing  the  help  of  someone  else,  as  'in 
"Are  you  dependent  on  anyone  for  siipport?" 
Also 

A  person  you. support,  as  in  "How  many  dependents 
do  you  have?" 

Not  counting,  as.  in  "What  clubs  dc^^you  belong 
to,  excluding,  those  of  a  religious  or 
racial  nature?" 

Whether  you  are  single,  mcurried,  widowed, 
divorced,  or  separated,  a^  in  "What  is 
your  marital  status?" 

Legally,  not  an  adult  -  usually  under  21, 
'  (in  New  Jersey  now  l8),  eis^  in  "Give  number 
of  minor  children." 

Details,  as  in  "Have  you  ever  been  arrested?" 
"Give  particulars." 


Where  you  usually  live,  as  in  "Present 

address  "  or  "Permanent 

address  ."    lypical  answer 

if  you  live  in  Cleveland,  but  now  are  stay- 
ing at  a  boarding  house  in  Detroit:  "Permanent 
address    11307  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio." 

Single,  married,  widowed,  divorced,  separated 

Social  Security  Number 
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ABOUT  YOUR  HEALTH 
Chronic  ailments 

Disabilities 

OccupatloneLl  injuries 

Physical  defects 
Physical  limitations 

ABOUT  YOUR  EDUCATION 
Academic  rating 


ABOUT  YOUR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
Bonded 


Discharged 
Final  vage  rate 

Immediate  supervisor 

Initial  vage 

Previo\is 
Principal 

Security  clearance 


Illnesses  of  a  lasting  nature.  Examples: 
ulcers,  €Uieffiia,  etc. 

Parts- of  the  body  you  don't  have  full  ixse 
of.  Examples:  Crippled  hand,  loss  of  an 
eye . 

Injuries  you  got  while  on  your  Job.  Example: 
foot  broken  when  packing  box  fell  on  it. 

All  chronic  ailments  and  disabilities. 

Anything  which  might  prevent  you  from  doing 
the  work  expected.    Examples:    Wear  glasses, 
have  bad  back. 


Class  standing  or  grades,  as  in  "What  was 
yoilr  academic  rating?"    l^pical  answers: 
"25th  of  125,"  B-^"  "86  average." 


Insured  against  stealing  from  the  company  you 
work  for,  or  losing  its  money  or  other  val\iables, 
as  in  "Have  you  ever  been  bonded?"  Example: 
bank  tellers  and  some  maids  are  bonded. 

Fired,  as  in  "Have  you  ever  been  discharged?" 

What  you  were  being  paid  when  you  left  the 
company,  as  in  "What  was  your  final  wage  rate?" 

Boss  directly  above  you,  as  in  "Who  was  your 
immlediate  supervisor?" 

What  you  were  being  paid  when  you  Joined 
the  company,  as  In  "What  was  your  initial, 
wage  rate?" 

The  one  or  ones  before,  as  in  "List  all 
previous  employers." 

Chief  or  main,  as  in  "Prir  -ipal  duties." 

An  OK  for  loyalty,  honesty,  etc.,  by  the 
government  so  you  can  do  certedn  kinds  of 
work,  as  in  "Have  you  ever  been  granted  a 
security  clearance?" 
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ABOUT  THE  JOB  YOU  WANT 
Mlnimuin 

Preferred 
Ultimate  goal 


Least  amount ,  as  in  "Minimian  salary  that  you 
feel  you  could  accept;  ?" 

One  you  would  choose,  as  in  "Position  preferred^" 

What  Job  you  want  to  have  after  20  or  30 
years,  as  in  "What  is  your  ultimate  goal 
in  a  career?" 


Reprinted  from  How  To  Get  A  Job.  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  I966. 
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EMPLOYMENT  APPLICATION 


PSRS0I7\L 


Name  (print) 


Last 
Present  Address 


Soc.  Sec.  No, 


First 


Middle 


Phone 


No.        Street       City         Zip  Code  State 
Last  previous  address   -U.S,  citizen? 


If  you  have  any  physical  defects,  state  the  nature   

Height   Weight  Single  Q  Married  Q  Widowed  Q  Divorced  Q  Separated  Q 


Present  draft  classification 
Their  ages  


Number  of  dependent  children 


Number  of  other  dependents 


Relationship 


EDUCATION 


Type  of  School  Name  &  Address 


Gramme r 

High  or  trade  school  , 
College  or  university 
Other 


Year  Year  Graduated  Course  or 
Started    Left        (Degree )  Major 


MILITARY 


Branch  of  military  service 
Training   


_^From  To  l*ype  of  discharge^^ 


PLACEMENT 


Position  wanted 
Other  skills 


Starting  pay  expected_ 


No.  of  years  experience  in  this  work  


Date  available  for  work 


C  pyright  l%h,  ADDIGON-WESLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPAIiY,  INC.  All  rights  reserved. 
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WORK  HISTORY  (List  in  order,  last  or  present  an^loyer  first) 


Employer 


Rate  of  Reason  for  Dates 

Pa^-  lype  of  Work       Leaving     From  To 


Name 


Location 


SuDervisor 


Name 


Location 


Name 


Location 


PERSONAL  REFERENCES  (not  en^loyers  or  relatives) 


Name 


Address 


Hov  Long  Knovn 


Date 


Signature_ 


DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 


Comi^ents 


A.  Intervioved  by_ 

B.  I  .terviewed  by 


Date_ 
Date 


C.  Interviewed  by_ 

D.  Interviewed  by_ 


Date_ 
Date 
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 APPLICATION      FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

PERSONAL  INFORMATION  Social  Security 

Date   Number 


Name 


Age  Sex 


Last 
Present  Address 


First 


Middle 


Permanent  Address 


Phone  No. 


Date  of  Birth 


Street 


Street 

Own  Home 


City 


City 
Rent 


Height 


Weight 


Color 
of  Hair 


State 


State 
Board 


Color 
of  Eyes 


Married 


Single 


Widowed 


Divorced 


Separated 


Number  of  Children 


Dependents  Other  Citizen 
Than  Wife  or  Children  of  U*S^A. 


Yes  / 
No 


If  Related^ to  Anyone  in  Our  Einploy, 
State  Name  and  Department  


Referred 


EMPLOYr>CENT  DESIRED 


Position 


Date  You 
Can  Start 


Salary 
Desired 


Are  You  Employed  Now? 


If  So,  May  We  Inquire 
Of  Your  Present  Employer 


Ever  Applied  To  This  Company  Before?  Where 


When 


EDUCATION 


Name  and  Location  of  School 


Years 
Attended 


Date 
Graduated 


Subjects 
Studied 


Oraimnar  School 


High  School 


College 


Trade »  Business 
or  Correspondence 
School 


Subjects  of  Special  Study  or  Research  Work 


What  ?OT^Av,x\  languages  Do  You  Speak  Fluently? 
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Read 


Write 


U.  S.  Military  or  Present  Membership  in 

Naval  Service  Rank  National  Guard  or  Reserves 


Activities  Other  Than  Religious, 
Civic,  Athletic,  Fraternal^  Etc > 


FORJ'IER  E?^LOYERS  (List  belov  last  four  employers,  starting  vith  last  one  first) 


Date 
Month  and  Year 


Hajnf>  and  Address  of  I^nployer 


Salary 


Position 


Reason  for 
Leaving 


Prom 


To 


From 


ro 


Prom 


ro 


r  rom 


To 


REF'SRENCEC.     Jive  beijv  the  names  of  three  persons  not  related  to  you,  whom  you  have 
known  at  least  one  year 


Address 

Business 

Years 
Acquainted 

1 

2 

3 

PHYSICAL  RErORD: 

List  Any  F'hyslcal  Defectg 


Were  You  Ever  Injured? 


Give  Details 


Have  You  Any  Defects  in  Hearing? 


In  Vision? 


In  Speech?," 


In  Case  Of 
Emergency^  Notify 


Name 


Address 


Phone  No; 


I  author ir-e  investigation  of  all  statements  contained  in  this  application.  I 
unvlerstand  that  misrepresentation  or  omission  of  facts  called  for  is  cause  for 
dismissal.     ?\irther  I  understand  and  agree  that  my  employment  is  for  no 
definite  period  and  may,  regardless  of  the  date  of  payment  of  my  wages  and 
salary,  be  terminated  at  any  time  without  any  previous  notice. 


I)H*e 


rUgnature 
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Intervieved  By 


REMARKS;  ' 


DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 

 ^  Date 


Neatness 

Character 

Personality 

Ability 

Hired 

For  Dept.  Position 

Salary 
Will  Report  Wa^es 

Approved :  1 

2. 

3. 

Employment  Manager  Dept. 

Head 

GenereG.  Manager 
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Personal  Data 


Education 


Date  of  Birth  

Place  of  Birth  

Social  Security  /T 
Driver's  License:" 

Marital  Status  

Father's  Name 


Yes 


No 


Father* s^ Place  of  Employment 

Mother's  Maiden"Name 
Mother's  Place  of  Onployment 


_Weight 


Jlealth 

No  I 

"No 


Elementary  School^ 
Junior  High  School 
High  School 


Year  of  Graduation^ 
Honors     .  ^  " 


Grades  in  English  Math 
Science  Business 


Voc.  Ed.  

College 
MaJ  or ( s) 

Minor (s)  

Year  of  Grad.^ 

Degree  ^ 

Honors 


Other 


Heightj  

Glasses :  Yes  

Hearing  Aid:  Yes  

Major ^Diseases  or  Accidents  you  have  Other  Training 

had  ]  ' 

In  C€ise  of  emergency,  contact: 

Name  

Addres  s   

Phone 


^  Employer 
' Addres  s_ 

City  

Zip 


State 


Immediate  S\5)ervisor 


Jo:>  Title 


Description  of  Job 


Date  Started^ 
Ended 


Employer^ 
Address__ 

City  

Zip. 


Languages:  I  speak 
I  vrite 
I  read 

Special  Skills  (typing,  key   

punch,  mechanic,  etc.  Job  Title 


State 


Immediate  S\5)ervisor 


Description  of  Job 


References  (at  least  three) 


Neime 


Address 
City 


Occupation 
Tel.  No. 


Relationship 


Name__ 

Address 

City 


Occupation^ 
Tel.  No. 


Relationship^ 


Name  

Address 
City 


Occupation_ 
Tel.  No. 


Relationship 


State 


State 


State 


Zip. 


.Zip 


Zip 


MAKE  APPOINTMENTS 
DRESS  PROPERLY 
BE  ON  TIME 
SPEAK  CLEARLY 
WRITE  CAREFULLY 

GOOD  luck: ! 


Date  Started^ 
Ended 


Employer^ 
Addres  s__ 

City  

Zip 


State 


Immedio,te  Supervisor 
Job  Title 
Description  of  Job 


Date  Started^ 
Ended 


I  AM 


Name 
Address 

City  State 

Zip  [ 

Phone 


MINIATURE  EMPLOYMENT  APPLICATION  INFORMATION 
Note:    Fold  in  half,  then  in  thirds. 
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•   KNOW  YOURSELF  CYCLE 

Student  Information  ftuestiCTinalre 

This  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  the  students  during  either  the 
second  o^  the  third  cycle.    It  should  be  given  again  in  May  or  June»  during 
one  of  the  aoncluding  cycles.    Hopefully,  this  questionnaire  will  provide 
information  which  will  assist  In  updating  and  evalxiating  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  program. 

«< 

NAME:  DATE:  

r.    What  do  you  like  the  most  about'  the^  Introduction  to  Vocations  program? 

a)  I  get  to  go  on  field  trips. 

b)  It  is  not  a  difficult  course. 

^    c)  I'm  learning  about  different  vocations 

d)  I  get  the  opportunity  to  work  on  different  projects, 
"c)  Other  reasons: 

2.  How  would  you  describe  your  work  in  this  class? 

a)  I'm  an  excellent  worker 

b)  I'm  a  good  worker 
o)  I'm  a  fair  worker 

d)  I'm  a  lazy  worker  ^• 

e)  I/m  a  poor  worker  \ 

3.  What  type  of  worker  would  you  be  if  you  had  a  part-time  Job? 

a)  excellent 
,  b )  good 

c)  fair 

d)  lazy 

e)  poor 

Why:  

h.    If  you  had  a  choice,  would  you  prefer  working: 

a)  with  your  hands 

b)  with  your  hands  and  feet 

c)  with  your  mind 

d)  all  of  the  above 

5.    Would  you  prefer  working  in: 

a)  large  groups 

b)  small  groups 

c)  with  one  other  person 

d)  by  yourself 

Why:  
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6.    Where  would  you  prefer  working? 

a)  in  a  factory  or  shop 

b)  out-of-doors 

c)  in  an  office 

.    d)  someplace  where  I  could  be  indoors  part  of  the  time,  as  well  as  outdoors. 


7.    Which  cycle  was  of  the  least  interest  to  you? 


Why: 


8.    Which  cycle  has  been  the  most  interesting  to  you? 
Why:  — — 


9.    What  do  you  think  of  the  field  trips?  »  ^ 

a)  a  waste  of  time  c 

b)  fine,  but  I  did  not  learn  anything 

c)  they  were  interesting 

d)  very  good,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal 

10,    Has  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program  prepared  you  at  all  for  the 
future?    Yes/No  .    If  yes,  explain  your  answer  


11.  What  educational  plans  do  you  have  for  the  future? 

a)  none  at  present 

b)  drop  out  of  school 

c)  finish  high  school 

d)  technical,  vocational,  or  business  school 

e)  college 

12.  Would  you  recommend  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  course  to  friends  of 
yours  who  may  be  eligible  to  take  it  :  ext  year.    Yes /No  Why?  Why 


Not? 


Any  other  comments : 


Martin  Komfeld,  Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School,  Edison,  New  Jersey. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CYCLE 


INTRODUCTION 


This  cycle  has  been  written  to  assist  teachers  and 
students  studying  conservation  and  environmental  occupa- 
tional opportunities.     It  is  hoped  that  through  the 
teaching  of  this  cycle,  students  and  teachers  alike,  will 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  crisis  in  the  environ- 
ment which  today  is  confronting  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  the  world  as  well.    Meeting  this  crisis  will  increase 
the  kinds  of  jobs  and  a  wide  range  of  employment 
opportunities . 

By  using  the  various  forms  of  media,  guest  speakers, 
suggested  field  trips,  selected  topics  encompassing  careers 
m  the  environment,  suggested  activities  and  hands  on 
activities,  and  thrbugh  class  discussion,  the  teachers  and 
students  will  become  aware  of  the  careers  in  the  environ- 
mental fields.    They  will  be  made  aware  of  ways  by  which 
they  can  improve  the  environment  through  conservation  now. 
They  will  also  be  made  aware  of  careers  for  which  they  can 
prepare  themselves  and  which  may  improve  the  environment 
in  the  future . 

OBJECTIVE 


1.      To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  many  and  varied 
careers  in  the  environmental  fields  and  to 
>^ccome  aware  of  the  educational  requirements  and 
preparations  needed  to  enter  and  pursue  careers 
in  this  field. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

1.      Students  should  be  able  to  list  five  careers  in 
the  environmental  fields. 
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students  should  be  able  to  briefly  explain  or 
discuss  one  of  the  careers  they  have  listed, 
using  any  of  the  following  methods: 

A.  Orally  discussing  the  career • 

B.  Writing  about  the  career • 

C.  Presenting  a  video  tape,  super  8  filmr  or 
slide  presentation  on  the  carecir. 

D.  Presenting  posters  illustrating  the  career. 

Students  should  be  able  to  describe  the  kinds  of 
training  needed  for  the  career  they  selected  to 
present • 
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TEACHERS:     Please  read  these  questions  aloud  with  the  stu- 
dents before  administering  the  inventory. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CYCLE 

PRE  AND  POST  INVENTORY  Teacher's  Copy 

^Indicates  correct 
answer 

Have  the  student  circle  a  letter  in  the  left  column  for  the 
correct  answer. 

■1.     The  aquatic  biologist; 

a)  Studies  the  interaction  of  plants  and  animals 
living  in  water. 

b)  Studies  water  temperature^  oxygen  content^  light 
and  food  availeibility . 

c)  Studies  methods  of  achieving  or  maintaining  the 
environmental  balance. 

*d)     All  of  the  above, 
e)     None  of  these. 

2.     The  biochemist  studies  all  living  organisms  and  their 
chemical  cind  biological  processes. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

^*    The  biochemist  studies  the  impact  of  chemical  changes 
on  plants  and  animals. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

4.  The  biophysicist; 

a)  Is  concerned  with  the  physical  principles  of 
living  organisms  and  living  cells. 

b)  Studies  the  response  of  organisms  to  such  physical 
forces  as  heat^  lights  radiation ^  sound  and 
electricity. 

*c)     All  of  these. 

d)  None  of  these . 

5.  The  biostatistician  is  particularly  interested  in 
descriptive,  measurable  data  pertaining  to  animals, 
plants,  and  the  life  processes  of  humans. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

6.  The  biostatisti-lan  attempts  to  identify  significant 
relationships  among  groups  of  living  organisms.  These 
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may  lead  to  a  better  imderstanding  fijDout  the  causes  of 
illness,  the  effectiveness  of  disease  prevention 
techniques,  and  immunization  programs. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

7.  The  cytologist  studies  parts  of  living  cells  as  well  as 
the  details  of  cell  division  into  new  cells. 

*a)  True 
b)     False  , 

8.  The  geneticist; 

a)  Studies  the  charactc*ristics  of  plants  and  animals • 

b)  He  is  involved  in  the  physiological  improvement  of 
plants  and  animals. 

c)  Studies  the  genetic  processes  that  determine  animal, 
plant,  or  human  traits  cuid  characteristics  and  the 
factors  that  cam  cause  malfunctions  or  distortions • 

*d)     All  of  these, 
e)     None  of  these. 

9.  The  microbiologist; 

a)  Studies-  the  growth,  structure,  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  bacteria,  viruses,  molds,  and  other 
organisms  of  microscopic  size. 

b)  He  conducts  experiments  by  isolating  and  making 
cultures  of  bacteria  or  other  micro-organisms. 

*c)     All  of  these. 

d)  None  of  these. 

10.  The  pathologist  diagnoses  and  researches  the  nature, 
cause  and  development  of  disease. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

11.  The  ecolo^ist  is  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  life  and  the  immediate  surroundings. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

12.  The  animal  ecologist  studies  the  life  cycles  of 
animals  and  attempts  to  determine  how  environmental 
factors  such  as  plant  growth,  moisture,  weather  and 
altitude  affect  the  existence  of  various  groups. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

13.  Animal  husbandry  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
production  and  care  of  domesticated  animals. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 
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14  •    The  animal  husbandryinan  conducts  research  into  the 

breeding,  selection,  feeding  and  marketing  of  livestock 
and  poultry. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

15*     Insects  that  carry  disease  or  spoil  food  products  are 
subjects  studied  by  entomologists . 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

16*    The  entomologist  studies r  identifies,  and  classifies 
the  various  types  and  kinds  of  insects* 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

17.  The  pharmacologist: 

a)  Studies  the  effect  of  drugs,  gases,  poisons >  dust, 
air  pollution,  and  other  substances  upon  the  func- 
tioning processes  ..of living  tissues  and  organs. 

b)  Conducts  tests  and  relates  the  findings  of  his 
research  with  other  medical  data  and  information. 

*c)     All  of  these, 
d)     None  of  these. 

18.  The  physiologist: 

a)  Studies  and  conducts  research  pertaining  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  animal  organs,  tissues, 
and  cells. 

b)  Studies  the  life  processes  and  the  effect  of  these 
processes  as  they  relate  to  environmental  problems. 

c)  Studies  cell  growth. 

d)  Studies  the  organ  systems  such  as  the  reproductive 
system  or  the  nervous  system. 

*e)     All  of  these, 
d)     None  of  these. 


b) 
c) 


19.  The  zoologist: 

a)     Studies  animals,  their  life  origins,  and  their  life 
processes. 

Studies  about  animal  diseases,  parasites,  and 
behavior  patterns. 

Specializes  in  the  study  of  certain  kinds  or  classes 
Of  animals  such  as  birds,  mammals,  and  fish. 
*d)     All  of  these, 
e)     None  of  these. 

20.  The  agronomist  is  concerned  with  field  crop  problems. 

a)  True  «r  ^. 

b)  False 
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21.  The  aqroncxnist  strives  to  maintain  or  increase  crop- 
yieia. 

♦a)  True 
b)  False 

22.  The  botanist  studies  all  aspects  of  plcuit  life. 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

23.  The  botanist  is  not  concerned  with  heredity  or  the 
physiology  of  plants,  but  is  more  interested  in  the 
economic  value  of  plant  life. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

24.  The  forest  ecologist; 

a)  Conducts  research  and  studies  vegetation,  pl2mts, 
trees,  and  environmental  factors  that  affect  the 
forest. 

b)  Atten5)ts  to  determine  what  conditions  account  for 
the  presence  or  absence  of  different  varieties  of 
trees . 

c)  Studies  specific  tree  classification  and  plant  life  ^ 
history.  f 

d)  Is  interested  in  the  light  and  soil  requipments  and 
the  resistence  to  disease  and  insects  of  different 
species  of  trees.  ^ 

*e)     All  of  these, 
f)     None  of  these. 

25.  The  horticulturist  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  commercial  plants. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

26.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  one  of  the  life 
sciences  is  a  basic  requirement  for  an  entry-level 
position  as  a  life  scientist. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

27.  Students  planning  a  professional  career  in  the  life 
sciences  should  obtain  advanced  degrees,  preferably  a 
Ph.D.  in  a  specific  area. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

28.  Because  the  earth's  crust  is  one  of  the  major  components 
of  our  environment,  the  work  of  the  geologist  is  to 
study  it. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 
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29.  The  assayer  analyzes  the  results  of  tests  on  ores  and 
alloys  and  determines  the  values  and  properties  of 
precious  metals. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

30.  The  geodesist  prepares  topographical  maps  and  establishes 
known  points  of  elevation, 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

31.  A  geophysicist; 

a)  Studies  and  analyses  the  earth *s  atmosphere  and 
hydrosphere  to  determine  the  effect  that  changing 
climate,  radiation,  pollution  and  electrical  con- 
ditions have  on  the  earth. 

b)  Studies  and  analyses  the  structure  and  coit5)osition 
of  the  earth's  interior. 

c)  Studies  the  origins  of  glaciers,  volcanoes,  and 
earthquakes . 

d)  Contributes  knowledge  toward  the  solution  of  major 
environmental  problems. 

*e)     All  of  these, 
f)     None  of  these. 

32.  The  hydrographer  performs  most  of  his  work  outdoors 
studying  water  problems. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

33.  The  meteorologist  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
analysis  of  air  pollution  problems. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

34.  An  oceanoqrapher  spends  varying  amotants  of  time  at  sea 
studying  the  ocean,  its  contents,  and  its  movement. 

^a)     True  , 
b)  False 

35.  The  seismologist  studies  the  earth's  interior  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  earth  caused  by  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions  and  man-made  explosions. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

36.  A  soil  ?^cientist  often  examines  and  solves  problems 
such  as  soil  drainage  and  soil  usage,  cind  does  most  of 
his  work  outdoors. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

A  camp  counselor  directs  recreational  and  vocational 
activities  of  children  and  adults  and  does  most  of 
the  work  outdoors. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 
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38.    A  camp  counselor's  v/ork  may  be  very  demanding. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 


39.  A  humani ties  teacher  can  be  helpful  in  directing 
student's  attention  to  environmental  problems. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

40.  Much  of  the  work  of  a  hydraulic  engineer  is  done  in 
^n  office  or  a  laboratory ,  but  does  at  times  involve 
fieldwork . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

41.  An  industrial  health  engineer  works  mostly  inside 
reporting  on  health  conaitions  in  a  plant  or  industry. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

42.  A  mechanical  engineer  may  work  in  the  area  of  pollution 
problems . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

43.  Workers  in  enviroriinental  health  may  find  themselves 
working  in  an  office,  hospital,  laboratory,  plant  or 
in  the  field. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

44.  There  are  a  great  number  of  different  occupations  con- 
cerned with  health  and  environment. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

45.  Most  people  involved  in  environmental  health  are 
employed  by  various  governmental  agencies  or  by  private 
companies . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

46.  Many  jobs  in  environmental  health  may  be  entered  at  the 
technician  level . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

47.  A  field  health  officer  works  both  indoors  and  out  and 
often  has  to  travel  a  great  deal. 

*a)  True 
I'))  False 
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48.  The  industrial  hygienist  must  prepare  reports,  start 
'  educational  programs,  and  make  recommendations  for 

prevention  of  industrial  hazards. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

49 .  A  sanitarian; 

'  a)     Is  concerned  with  planning  for  the  cleanliness, 

safety,  and  enforcement  of  laws  concerning  handling, 
dispensing,  aad  consuming  of  foods. 

b)  Works  closely  v^th  other  health  specialists. 

c)  May  work  in  sewage  disposal  plants  or  land  fill 
areas .  \ 

*d)     All  of  these.  \ 
e)     None  of  these.  "".^ 

50.  A  toxicologist  identifies         effects  of  air  and  water- 
borne  agents  on  the  health  of\workers  and  residents  in 
a  particular  area. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

51.  The  landscape  architect  plans,  designsV^and  supervises 
the  changing  of  land  areas  into^  useful  and  attractive 
sites .  ^  \ 

^^a)     True         p.  \ 
b)  False 

52 .  The  landscape  architect  is  involved  with  the  plannl^ 
of  parks,  playgrounds,  shopping  centers,  resorts, 
campgrounds,  and  homes. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

53.  The  majority  of  urban  planners  are  employed  by  local 
\inits  of  government  such  as  city,  county,  and 
metropolitan  areas . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

54.  List  five  occupations  in  environment  where  one  would 
be  working  outside  in  the  field.  Teachers: 

The  answers  to 

a)  these  may  be 

b)  found  in  pre- 

c)  ceeding  or  fol- 

d)  lowing  questions, 
e) 
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55.    List  five  occupations  in  environment  where  one  would 
be  working  inside  in  an  office,  lab  or  plant. 

Teachers : 


a)  The  answers  to 

b)  these  mayi  be 

c)  found  in  (pre* 

d)  ceeding  or  fol* 

lowing  questions. 


56.  The  fish  and  game  warden  is  primarily . involved  with 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  laws  that  govern  use  of 
national  resource  areas. 

*aj  True 
b)  False 

57.  A  fish  and  game  warden  may  serve  warrants,  make  arrests, 
prepare  and  present  evidence  for  court  actions  when 
violations  occur. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

58.  The  work  of  a  forester  is  often  highly  physical  and 
requires  constant  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

59.  Oceanographers  may  work  in  an  office  part  of  the  time 
or  aboard  a  ship  where  they  use  diving  equ-^pment  doing 
research . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 


60.  The  park  naturalist  is  involved  in  educational  pro^ 
grams  dealing  with  the  preservation  of  the  environment. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

61.  The  range  manager  writes  reports  and  provides  forms  of 
technical  assistance  about  grazing  lands • 

*a)  True 
b)  False 


62.     The  soil  conservationist  plays  an  important  role  in 
preventing  soil  deterioration . 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

nvironmental  inspector  frequently  must  act  in  an 
advi5<^y  capacity  to  a  company  that  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  commi<ing  a  violation  of  the  pollution  laws. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 
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64.  The  food  and  drug  inspector  inspects  companies  that 
sell,  process,  handle,  or  store  products  for  consumer 
use . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

65.  The  incinerator  pleint  attendant  works  both  inside  and 
out,  and  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

66.  The  work  of  a  gardener  is  done  outdoors  and  is  hard 
physical  work. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

67.  A  custodian  is  in  a  position  to  control  sources  of  ' 
waste . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

^8.     The  refuse  collector  has  a  very  important  job. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

69.     Environmental  control  will  take  place  when  humans  stop 
polluting  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
^     *a)  True 
b)  False 

701     By  1980. .. .three  times  as  many  environmental  profes- 
sionals will  be  needed. 
.  *a)  True 
b)  False 

71.  What  kinds  of  people  will  be  hired  for  environmental 
control? 

a)  College  trained  people 

b)  Old  people 

c)  High  school  graduates 

*d)     All  kinds  of  people  with  all  kinds  of  skills  and 
education 

72.  A  balanced  environment  will  be  possible: 

ai)     When  man  uses  his  environment  for  his  benefit. 
*b)     When  it  is  possible  for  the  environment  to  keep 
renewing  itself. 

c)  When  man  uses  all  of  his  natural  resources  until 
there  are  none  left. 

d)  None  of  the  above. 
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73*    An  example  of  a  balanced  environment  is  when  the  sun 
shines  on  the  trees,  causing  them  to  grow,  it  changes 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  into  oxygen  and  carbohydrates < 
Animals  and  people  breathe  the  oxygen  and  eat  the 
carbohydrates  produced.     People  give  off  the  carbon 
dioxide  the  plants  need  which  completes  the  cycle  of  a 
balcinced  environment. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

74.  Water  pollution  takes  place: 

*a)     When  there  is  not  enough  oxygen  in  the  water  for 
plants  and  fish. 

b)  When  there  is  an  cibxandance  of  fish  and  plant  life. 

c)  When  a  perfect  balance  in  the  environment  exists. 

d)  When  man  carefully  uses  v;ater  products  • 

75.  Which  of  the  following  cause  noise  pollution: 

a)  Jet  planes 

b)  Trucks 

c)  Construction  machinery 
*d)     All  of  the  above 

« 

76.  Federal,  state  and  local  governments  are  spending  more 
and  more  money  every  year  on: 

a)  Using  natural  resources  until  there  are  none  left. 
*b)     Environmental  control. 

^c)     Making  artifical  environments. 

77.  One  way  you  can  find  out  more  eibout  jobs  in  environ- 
mental- control  is  through  a  federal  job  information 
center. 

*a)  True 

b)  False 

78.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  hundreds  of 
jobs  for  all  levels  of  workers. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

79 .  A  physical  scientist  has  : 

a)  Only  a  high  school  education 

b)  Learned  his  occupation  through  on-the-job  training, 
*c)     At  least  a  four  year  college  education 

80.  A,  physical  scientist  is  one  of  the  many  workers  in  an 
environmental  laboratory . 

*a)  True 
b)  False 
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81.  Another  scientist  needed  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  a  chemist. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

82.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  learn  exactly  where  some  kinds 
of  pollution  come  from. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

83.  People  take  from  the  environment  what  they  need  but 
they  must  never  take  or  use  all  the  resources  which 
are  available. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

84.  Every  living  creature  exists  in  relation  to  other 
living  things. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

85.  Most  power  plants  that  make  electricity  pollute  the  air. 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

85.     A  nuclear  power  plant  will  also  pollute  the  air. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

87.  Nuclear  power  plants  require  huge  amounts  of  water  to 
condense  steam  back  into  water. 

*a)  True 

b)  False 

88.  The  water  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  is  cooled  and  put 
back  into  the  river  but  is  still  10  to  15  degrees 
warmer  than  it  was  before. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

89.  This  change  in  water  temperature  will  not  kill  fish 
and  upset  the  ecology  system. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

90.,    In  1972  how  many  nuclear  power  plants  were  'discharging 
^heated  water  into  lakes  and  rivers? 

a)  5 

b)  8 
*c)  15 

d)  25 
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There  are  more  nuclear  power  plants  in  some  process  of 
development  than  are  in  use  currently. 
*a)  True 

b)     False  ^ 

There  are  not  many  jobs  in  nuclear  power  plants. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

One  important  factor  that  affects  our  environment  is 
weather. 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

Weather  predictors  utilize  weather  charts,  barometer 
readings,  long  range  radar  and  weather  satellites • 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

Meteorologists  track  hurricanes  and  warn  us  when  they 
are  going  to  hit  a  specific  area. 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

Most  meteorologists  need  at  least: 

a)  IVo  years  ot  college 
*b)     Four  years  of  college 

c)  High  school  education 

d)  Only  on-the-job  training 

At  some  meteorology  stations  there  are  other  jobs  also. 
Some  of  these  jobs  are  attendants  to  maintain  and 
operate  equipment,  custodians  and  clerks.     These  jobs 
would  probably  not  need  a  four  year  college  education, 
'a)  True 

b)  False 

With  all  the  equipment  available  to  weather  predictors, 
they  are  usually  able  to  predict  heavy  rains  so  that  we 
can  prepare  for  floods. 

a)  True 

b)  False 

Most  meteorologists  are  not  paid  well*. 

a)  True 

b)  Fal^e 

The  government  is  hiring  more  and  more  weathermen  each 
year. 

a)  True 

b)  False 
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DAY  ONE  -  Environmental  Cycle 


Teacher  Notes 


1*    AcJminister  the  Pre  and 
Post  Inventory  to  the  students. 
The  teacher  should  read  aloud 
the  100  questions  before  admin- 
istering the  inventory.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  new  words 
contained  in  this  inventory 
that  the  stp,dents  do  not  know. 
Stress  that  this  inventory  is 
not  a  test  nor  will  any  mark  or 
grades  be  given  regarding  this 
inventory.    This  inventory  is 
given  to  see  what  they  know 
about  careers  in^  the  environ- 
mental field. 


DAY  TWO 


ERIC 


1.  Show  the  film,  "All 
The  Difference,"  a  1970  16mm 
sound  film  which  runs  21  min. 
The  film  is  from  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  it  contrasts  the 
realities  of  urban  blight  today 
with  the  beauty  of  America's 
natural  wonderlands. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Audio  Visual  Distribution 
343  State  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14650 

Arrange  for  the  film  well 
in  advance,  at  least  six  weeks. 

2.  With  the  students,  list 
and  discuss  possible  careers 
seen  ir.  the  film  which  would 

lead  to  improving  the  environment. 

3.  If  the  film  is  not  received 
on  time  be  prepared  to  discuss  with 
the  students  many  careers  which 
directly  relate  to  improving  the 
environment.     Be  sure  to  encourage 
the  students  to  contribute  in  the 
discussion. 
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Teacher  Notes 


DAY  THREE 


Teacher  Notes 


!•    Mcike  a  list  of  careers 
underlined  on  pre  and  post  in- 
ventory.    Have  this  list  dittoed 
and  have  the  students  define 
them,  give  brief  job  description, 
and  educational  requirements  for 
jobs  and  careers  listed.  Use 
the  following  for  information. 
These  sources  should  be  found  in 
the  guidance  office.     Borrow  and 
use  them  in  the  classroom. 

A.  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  Volumes  I  &  II 
plus  Supplement  I  &  II 

Volume  I  $5.00  II  $4.25 

Supplement  I  $2.75 
Supplement  II  $1.25 

B.  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates Junior  Edition 
SRA  Inc. 

259  East  Erie 
Chicago,  111.  60611 

C.  Chronicle  Guidance- 
Senior  Edition 
Chronicle  Guidance  Pub. 

Inc . 

Moravia,  New  York 

D.  The  Institute  for  Re- 
search Monographs 

610  South  Federal  St. 
7th  Floor 

Chicago,  111.  60605 

E.  Publication-Career  World 
Curriculum  Innovations, 

Inc . 

501  Lake  Forest  Avenue 
Highland,  111.  60040 
$2.95  per  student  per 

school  year 
$1.75  per  student  per 

semester 
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F.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Careers 
and  Vocational  Guidcince 

William        Hopke,  Editor 
in  Chief 

Doiibleday  and  Co.^  Inc. 

Garden  City^  New  York 

2.  Assign  students  to  small 
groups.  Each  group  will  be  respon- 
sible for  defining  and  doing  research 
on  the  terms  1  isted.  Have  the  groups 
give  their  reports  to  the  class. 

DAY  FOUR 


1.     Continue  work  of  groups 
from  DAY  THREE. 

HOMEWORK 

Assign  these  words 
for  preparation  for 
field  trip  for  to- 
morrow . 

.  aeration  tanks 
.  fecal  coliform 
.  grit  chamber 
.  solid  v/aste 
.  sewage 
.  weirs 

.  industrial  waste 
•  suspended  solids 
.  BOD  (Biochemical 
Oxygen  Demand) 


DAY  FIVE  FIELD  TRIP 


ERLC 


1.  Field  trip  to  sewage 
treatment  plant.  Prearrange 
with  the  sewer  authority 
director  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  trip  is  to  expose  the 
students  to  the  jobs  and  careers 
related  to  this  type  of  work. 

2.  If  the  equipment  is 
available,  you  may  have  the 
trip  video  taped,  make  a  super 
8  film  of  the  trip,  or  take 
slides  of  your  tour  for  further 
use  in  the  classroom  for  review. 
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Teacher  Notes 


Teacher  Notes 


Arrangements  must  be 
made  with  your  board 
of  education  for  per- 
mission to  go  on  the 
trip  and  transporta- 
tion must  be  arranged 
for.    All  students 
must  have  a  signed 
permission  slip  in  to 
you  before  they  can 
go  on  a  trip.  See 
sample  slip  at  the 
end  of  this  cycle. 


3.     See  the  suggested 
trips  at  the  end  of  this  cycle 
if  your  area  does  not  have  a 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

HOMEWORK 

Have  students  collect 
small  samples  of  water  from 
a  bay,  ocean,  rivers, 
streams,  swamp,  or  pond  in 
bottles  that  have  been 
boiled  (sterilized)  first 
before  students  collect 
their  samples.  Students 
will  bring  the  water  sam- 
ples to  class  on  Monday- 
DAY  SIX. 


DAY  SIX 


Use  of  microsope  and  slides. 

1.  Arrange  with  the  science 
department  well  in  advance  to 
borrow  enough  microscopes  and 
slides  so  that  your  students  can 
excimine  the  ssuTiples  of  water 
they  have  collected.     If  this 
cycle  is  not  presented  in  a 
science  class  you  may  consult 
with  a  science  teacher  on  the 
operation  of  a  microscope  and 
how  to  prepared  a  sample  of  water 
to  be  viewed  under  the  microscope. 

2.  Quickly  discuss  trip 
from  Friday  and  stress  how 
important  the  control  of  pollution 
is . 

/ 


SEVEN 


Teacher  Notes 


Use  of  microscope- 
orientation.  Note 
to  teacher?  Allow 
1/2  hour  to  orient 
the  students  to  the 
proper  use  of  the 
microscope  and  the 
procedure  for  pre- 
paring slides. 
Micro-organisms 
tend  to  settle  out 
on  the  bottom  of  the 
container  so  pipette 
samples  from  the 
bottom. 


Teacher  Notes 


1.  Have  students  examine 
the  samples  of  the  various  types 
of  water  they  have  collected. 
Contrast  this  with  a  sample  of 
water  from  the -faucet. 

2.  Have  the  students  record 
their  findings  on  the  Water 
Testing  Data  Sheet.     (see  sample 
sheet) 


State  Museum  film, 
color,  11  mins.  "Life 
In  a  Drop  of  Water." 
Show  before  looking 
at  water  samples  to 
orient  students  as  to 
what  to  find. 
Use  picture  key  to 
help  identify  micro- 
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3*  Draw  conclusions  that 
control  of  the  environment  is 
everyone's  concern.  Have  the 
students  suggest  what  type  of 
work,  job  or  careers  would  be 
related  with  the  classroom 
activity  they  performed  today. 

HOMEWORK 

Have  the  students 
•   compile  a  list  of  at  least 
ten  sources  of  observed 
pollution  in  the  community 
for  the  next  day.    (DAY  8) 
Have  them  also  list  the 
career  or  careers  that 
might  or  would  correct  the 
pollution.    (No  more  than 
two  careers  for  each 
occupation) 


DAY  EIGHT 


1      Quickly  go  over  the 
students  lists  of  observed  pollu- 
tion and  the  career  or  careers 
that  might  or  would  correct  the 
condition . 

2.     Have  the  groups  which 
were  working  on  the  careers 
from  f  e  dittoed  sheets  present 
their  information  to  the  class. 


DAY  NINE 


1.     Finish  the  group  presen- 
tations on  the  careers  from  the 
dittoed  sheets. 


DAY  TEN     RESOURCE  PERSON--GUEST 
SPEAKER-DEMONSTRATION 


1.     Arrange  to  have  a  game 
warden,  a  county  agent,  a  park 
ranger,  a  pollution  control 
officer  from"  the  community,  or 
a  scientist  doing  related  work 
in  the  environmental  field, 
come-  and  discuss  the  purpose  of 
their  jobs  with  the  students. 
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organisms . 
References 

Morgan  Field  Book  of 
Ponds  and  Streams. 
Putnams  Edmonson  Ed. 
Fresh  Water  Biology 


Teacher  Notes 


Teacher  Notes 


Teacher  Notes 


2.  If  the  county  agent  is 
used,  a  hands-on  experience 

is  possible.     Have  him  show 
the  students  how  to  test  soil. 
If  school  is  in  the  city  have 
Sciinples  brought  in  by  students. 
If  not  in  the  city  arrange  to 
go  outside  and  test  soil  samples 
with  the  students.     This  must 
be  arranged  well  ahead  of  time, 
not  only  with  the  guest  speaker 
but  also  with  the  school 
principal . 

3.  If  you  have  a  flair 
for  art  this  day  could  be  used 
to  demonstrate  dried  arrange- 
ments of  wild  flowers  and 
grasses.     If  this  is  going  to 
be  used  have  the  i^tudents  start 
collecting  all  types  of  vegeta- 
tion about  four  weeks  ahead  of 
time.     Hang  the  collected 
materials  upside  down  until 
they  have  dried.     Then  bring 
them  into  class  and  demonstrate 
how  dried  arrangements  can  be 
made.     If  you  do  not  have  a 
flair  for  this,  arrange  for 
your  local  florist  to  come  and 
give  a  demonstration  of  dried 
flower  arranging.     If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  cycle  is  carefully 
explained  to  them,  most 
florists  will  donate  their  time. 
(See  attached  information  sheet)  . 

4.  If  the  equipment  is 
available,  this  would  be  a  good 
day  ta  video  tape,  make  a  super 
8  film  or  slides  of  the  program. 


DAY  ELEVEN 


Give  at  least  two 
weeks  notice  to  the 
county  agent.  Look 
under  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  in 
the  telephone 
directory . 


Teacher  Notes 


1.  Review  jobs  and  careers 
that  are  available  in  the  environ- 
mental fields.     Review  field  trip 
cind  guest  speaker's  presentation 
or  demonstration. 

2.  Readminister  pre  and 
pos t  inven tory . 

3.  Have  the  students  list 
their  own  pre  and  post  inventory 
scores  so  they  can  see  their 
growth  in  understanding  environ- 
mental career  possiblities . 
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ADDITIONAL  HANDS-ON  ACTIVITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 


During  this  cycle,  have  the  students  develop  a  bulletin 
board,  in  addition  to  the  one  set  up  by  the  teacher, 
dealing  with  careers  in  the  environmental  field. 
Include  any  information  found  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  published  articles  dealing  with  the  environment. 

Have  the  students  keep  a  notebook  or  folder  to  hold 
articles  they  find  dealing  with  environmental  problems 
and  career  related  information,  information  presented 
to  them  in  class ^  free  hand-out  materials,  notes  they 
may  wish  to  make. from  trips  or  guest  speakers,  and 
notes  or  information  requested  that  they  gather  during 
this  cycle. 

Have  student  (s)  with  an  interest  in  photography,  teike 
pictures  of  jobs  and  careers  related  to  the  environ- 
mental field  and  show  or  display  them  to  the  class. 
(This  would  be  a  wonderful  way  to  interest  students  in 
the  field  of  photography). 

Use  Polaroid  Land  Camera-Square  Shooter  2,  cost 
$24.95,  or  other  Polaroid  Camera.    Use  the 
school  or  camera  club  Ccimeras  if  no  other 
cameras  are  available . 

If  your  audio-visual  club  or  camera  club  has  a 
35mm  camera,  you  can  make  your  own  slides  or  have 
students  make  a  slide  presentation. 

A  super  8  mm  camera  can  be  used  for  filming 
environmental  trips ,  problems ,  and  jobs . 

Consult  the  Audio-Visual  Director  or  Camera  Club 
Director  if  your  school  has  these  people.  If 
not,  consult  the  local  camera  shop  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance. 

Assist  students  in  starting  a  recycling  project  for 
paper,   tin  and  aluminum  cans,  and/or  glass  bottles. 
First,   find  a  place,  town  or  glass  plant  which  has 
developed  this  type  of  program.     If  you  cannot  find 
one,  perhaps  a  good  project  would  be  to  develop  one 
in  your  own  community.     Many  towns,  cities,  civic 
groups,  service  clubs,  and  glass  or  bottling  companies 
have  started  this  type  of  program. 

Have  students  watch  TV  commercials  and  look  for  careers 
related  to  the  environmental  field. 
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6.  Have  students  make  posters  on  environmental  pollution, 
jobs  and  careers. 

7.  Have  the  students  collect  5  objects  that  are  polluting 
the  environment  and  bring  them  to  class  to  make  a 
mobile,  a  collage,  a  center  piece,  or  a  piece  of  jewelry. 
Warn  the  students  to  use  common  sense  in  their  selection 
for  this. 

8.  Have  the  students  monitor  the  amount  of  water  used  to 
take  a  bath  or  shower  for  a  day  and  for  a  week.  Mark 
tub  to  water  level.     Empty  and  fill  with  a  measured 
pail.     Check  water  meter  before  and  after  shower, 
making  certain  that  no. other  water  is  used  during  the 
tciking  of  the  shower.     Have  students  figure  out  how  to 
measure  the  cimount  of  water  used  and  record  this 
information . 

9.  Have  students  attempt  to  make  a  closed  system,  an 
aquarium,  or  a  terrarium.     For  an  aquarium,  check  with 
a  science  teacher  or  pet  store  on  their  construction. 
Directions  for  making  a  terrarium  can  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  unit. 

10.  Have  the  students  count  the  number  of  cars  and  the 
number  of  people  in  them,  going  past  a  given  area  for 
a  maximum  of  h  hour.     Estimate  how  many  people  and 
cars  go  past  this  area  for  8  to  10  hours.  Discuss 
possible  related  careers  to  this   (air  pollution, 
traffic  management,   urban  planning) . 

11.  Have  the  students  read  newspaper  help  wanted  ads  and 
look  through  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book  to 
list  careers  and  jobs  related  to  the  environmental 
field. 

12.  Have  students  place  some  glass  slides  coated  with 
vaseline  around  the  school  and  the  home  for  a  period 
of  one  or  two  days.     Observe  this  collected  material 
under  a  microscope. 

13.  Have  students  bring  small  glass  jars  into  class.  Place 
a  small   seed,  either  bean  or  pea,  in  jar.     The  seed  is 
moistened  and  placed  between  the  ja^  and  a  paper  towel 
which  has  been  wrapped  around  the  inside  of  the  jar. 
Place  a  wet  ball  of  cotton  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Have  the  students  k^op  a  log  of  the  progress  as  the  seed 
germinates . 
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14.  Use  the  school  as  an  environment,  a  micro-coinmunity . 
Study  the  services  involving  careers-origin  of  school, 
design,  physical  plant  operation,  layout,  energy 
consumed-fuel ,  waste  disposal,  feeding  facilities  and 
health  services.     Relate  the  services  of  the  school  to 
that  of  the  conununity  regarding  environmental  control. 

15.  Have  the  students  list  the  many  different  kinds  of 
packaging  found  in  the  home. 

List  should  include  disposable,  non-disposable, 
biodegradable,  and  returnable. 

Pick  two  and  list  three  careers  involved  ia, 
packaging  the  product,  and  making  the  product 
available  to  you  in  your  home. 

STEPPING  STONE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

'  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  THROUGH  NATURE  ^ 

MAKING  A  TERRARIUM 

Almost  any  container  that  can  be  made  transparent, 
waterproof  and  fairly  air  tight  can  be  turned  into  a^ 
terrarium. 

1.  Place  a  1-1/2  inch  layer  of  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  container  with  a  1/2  inch  layer  of  sand  on  top  of 
it  (for  drainage) . 

2.  Choose  the  habitat  that  you  wish  to  work  with  (woodland 
bog  and  open  field  plants  don't  live  together  in  nature 
and  won't  do  well  together  in  a  terrarium  as  they 
require  different  conditions) .  \ 

3.  Go  to  that  habitat  and  collect  the  plants  you  wish  to 
use.     The  size  and  number  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
your  container.     Be  sure  to  get  the  root  system  with 
some  soil  around  it  so  the  plant  will  thrive  when 
transplanted.     Do  not  collect  more  material  than  you 
need  to  use.  r. 

4.  A,     Woodland  or  Field 

1.  Add  some  crushed  charcoal  to  the  gravel  to 
keep  the  terrarium  "sweet." 

2.  Place  a  layer  of  woods  soil  and  humus  several 
inches  thick  on  top  of  the  sand.     It  should  be 
moist  enough  to  form  a  ball  when  squeezed. 

3.  Plant  the  plants  you  have  collected  in  the  wood 
arranged  in  a  pleasing,  natural  manner,  placing 
taller  specimens  toward  the  back  first. 
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4.  Place  a  "carpet"  of  green  moss  around  the  base 
of  the  other  plants  cmd  over  all  "bare  spots," 

5.  Add  a  couple  of  small  rocks  and/or  lichen 
spotted  sticks  as  a  final  touch  if  desired, 

6.  Water  lightly  (settled  water  should  not  be  more 
than  3/4  of  the  depth  of  the  gravel  layer) • 
This  t'errarium  Ccui  be  left  open  (remember  to 
water  it)  or  closed  up.     If  .well  balanced,  a 
sealed  terrarium  will  continue  to  flourish 
without  ventilation  or  additional  water. 


B.  Bog 


1.  Cover  gravel  and  sand  with  2-3  inches  of  wet 
sphagnum  moss . 

2.  On  this,  fill  in  several  inches  of  soil  from 
the  area  where  you  collected  your  bog  plants, 

3.  Set  the  plants  in  as  deep  as  you  found  them  in 
the  bog. 

4.  Close  up  opening. 


CURRICULUM  CORRELATIOK  -  Science  -  habitat  study;  soil 
layers;  weather  cycle   (if  sealed). 

DISCOVERING  DIFFERENCES  IN  ORGANISMS 

Environmental  understanding  comes  from  knowing  the 
types  of  organisms  that/ make  up  a  natural  e:ommunity. 
Biologists,  Foresters  yand  others  who  study  ecological 
relationships  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  differences 
between  organisms  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  identify 
different  types  or  species .     The  experience  below  demon- 
strates one  way  in  which  an  awareness  of  these  differences 
may  be  stimulated. 

1.  Collect  leaves  of  various  types  from  trees  and 
plants  with  woody  stems  1 

2.  Bring  the  leaves  iiito  the  classroom  and  place 
them  on  the  desk. 

a.     Cover  the  leaf  with  a  sheet  of  8^5"  x  11" 
ditto  paper  or  thin  white  bond  paper • 
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LEAF  IDENTIFICATION  DATA  SHEET 


Specimen 
Number 

A  ^^e 

B  Shape 

C  Margin 

D  Vein 

Name 

* 







 — 

~  .  

-4 — 
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b.    Use  crayons  from  which,  the  paper  has  been 
stripped  and  rub  using  the  flat  side  of  the  crayon  over  the 
sheet  of  ditto  paper.     The  ribs  and  margins  of  the  leaf 
will  stand  out  and  pick  up  the  color  giving  a  permanent 
record  of  the  leaf  size  and  shape.    Various  colors  may  be 
used  to  give  an  artistic  effect. 

3.    Classify  the  leaves  from  the  crayon  records  by 
filling  in  the  table.     As  an  extra  project,  identify  the 
leaves  by  matching  the  crayon  records  with  a  leaf  key  or 
reference  book. 

STEPPING  STONE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  THE  WIDTH  OF  A  RIVER  USING  THE 
PACE  -  ANGLE  METHOD 

PROCEDURE; 

1.  Locate  a  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (A). 

2.  Place  a  stickx  on  this  side  exactly  opposite  the 
tree   (B) . 

3.  Walk  along  the  shore  at  right  angles  to  AB.  Take 
100  paces  and  at  this  point  place  another  stick  (C) 

4.  Continue  walking  along  the  shore  in  the  same  line 
for  another  50  paces.     At  this  point,  place  another 
stick   (D)  . 

5.  Turn  away  from  the  river  at   (D) ,  and  walk  at  right 
angles  to  DB.     When  you  sight  stick  C  and  mark  A 
in  a  straight  line,  STOP.     This  point  is   (E) . 

6.  DE  is  then  half  the  distance  across  the  river. 
Pace  this  distance.     Double  this  number  to  get  the 
full  distance  across  the  river  at  AB . 
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WATER  TESTING  PROCEDURES 


Color 

Record  on  the  data  sheet  the  color  of  the  water  sample.     Is  it 
clear  or  cloudy,  white,  yellow,  green,  or  brown? 

£H 

Place  four  drops  of  the  water  sample  in  the  depression  of  the 
microscope  slide  that  has  been  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  With 
a  separate  medicine  dropper  put  two  drops  of  the  universal  pH  test 
solution  on  the  water  sample.    Mix  with  a  toothpick.    Note  any  change 
in. color  of  the  test  solution.    Match  the  color  with  a  standard  solution 
or  a  color  comparator.    Record  the  pH  on  the  data  sheet.    A  pH  of  seven 
is  neutral.     A  lower  pH  indicates  acid  water  and  a  higher  number  indicates 
basic  or  alkaline  water. 

Phosphates  are  a  prime  indicator  of  water  pollution.  Low  FO^  is 
an  indicator  of  pure  water.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  a  HACK  or 
LaMotte  test  kit.    Report  the  results  on  the  data  sheet. 

Hardness 

Measure  out  10  milliliters  of  the  water  sample  into  a  test  tube. 
Add  five  drops  of  liquid  soap  or  a  solution  made  by  saturation  of  water 
with  bar  soap  or  soap  flakes.    Shake  the  test  tube  vigorously.  Carefully 
measure  the  height  of  the  soap  bubble  layer.    Record  the  height  as 
distance  A.    Repeat  the  procedure  with  the  water  sample.    Record  this 
height  as  distance  B.    Report  the  data  as  a  per  cent  using  the  following 
formula: 

Hardness  %  =  distance  B  x  100 
distance  A 

A  hardness  %  of  50  per  cent  or  less  is  considered  to  be  hard  water. 
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BEST  COPV  ftVAILABLE    Picture  Guide  to  Microscopic  Water  Life 


1.  Organisms  Unicellular  or  colonial   2 

2.  Organisms  Multicellular   9 

2.  Cells  pigmented,  brightly  colored  3  (Plants) 

2.  Cells  unpigmented,  or  pale  color  6  (Protozoa) 

3.  Cells  bluegreen  CYANOPHYTA  see  below 
3.     Cells  another  color^  4 


Oscillatoria 


Spirulina 
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4.     Color  Yellow  DIATOMS  see  below 

4.     Cells  another  color  5 


con 


Melosira 


Navicula 


Fragilaria 


Asterionella 


5.  Cells  bright  green  CHLOROPHYTA  see  below 
5.     Cells  not  colored  6 


Closterium 


Cosmarium 
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5.    Chlorophyta  continued 


Oedogonium 
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6,  Cells  colorless  move  by  psendopodia  below 
6.     Cells  colorless  other  locomotion  7 


fifsr  COPY 


AVAILABLE 


Arcella 


7.  Protozoa  mvove  by  means  of  flagella  below 
7.     Protozoa  move  by  cilia  8 


Physomonas 


Chilomonas 


8.     Move  by  cilia  below 


Colpoda 


Paramecium 
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8,    Protozoa  moved  by  cilia  continued,  below 
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WATER  TESTING  DATA  SHEET 

Date 


School 


Sample 

Color 

Ph 

Phosphate 

Hardness 

Orgajiisms 
Found 

(1)  Distilled 

Water 
(Standard) 

(2) 

(3) 

(M 

(5) 

\ 

— ^ 
/ 

(7) 

(8) 

'V)) 
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THE  MAPPING  0?  AN  AREA  BY  SIGIiTING  FROM  THE  ENDS  OF  A  BASE  LINE 


By  using  the  procedure  outlined  it  is  possible  to  map  an  area  by 
using  a  nininum  of  three  people.    A  larger  group  is  to  be  preferred  as 
this  speeds  the  work. 

Let  one  person  be  the  team  leader  (this  may  be  the  teacher  or  a 
student  who  ha.s  experience  in  this  mapping  technique),  one  should  be 
recorder,  two  are  needed  as  compass-men  or  angle-readers,  and  the  rest 
will  act  as  stadia  rods. 

The  tean  leader  chooses  the  length  and  location  of  the  base  line 
and  the  location  of  the  points  on  which  the  stadia  rods  are  placed.  The 
Pleasured  base  line  is  set  out  at  one  end  of  the  area  to  be  mapped  (see 
figure  1).     A  plane 'table  with  a  sighting  device  is  set  up  over  each 
end  of  the  base  line  (see  figure  2).    The  0  degree  -  l80  degree  line 
of  the  protractor  must  be  parallel  with  the  base  line.    This  can  be 
checked  by  sighting  along  the  base  line  and  adjusting  the  plane  table 
until  it  is  correctly  aliened. 

The  rodmen  now  go  zo  the  points  designated  by ^ the  leader  to  be 
napped.     jood  points  to  use  would  be  bends  in  a  shoreline,  crossroads, 
bridges,  pr:)minent  trees,  etc.    Each  rodman  holds  a  card  indicating  his 
station  letter  or  nu.T.ber.    Ten  to  twenty  stations  should  be  used  for 
an  average  map. 

'^iCn  the  rodmen  are  at, their  stations  the  compass-men  read  and  call 
*.he  interior  angles  to  station  A  (figure  3)  which  are  written  down  on 
the  lata  sheer,  by  the  recorder.    The  angles  are  read  and  recorded  for  each 
3tatlon  in  turn  until  all  have  been  located. 

Kajh  student  now  makes  a  copy  of  the  data  sheet  and  begins  to  plot 
the  nap  by  relocating;  the  points  on  the  map  sheet  using  a  protactor  smd 
ruler  (fip:ure  U).      When  all  the  points  have  been  located,  the  map  can 
be  completc'l  by  connecting  the  points  in  sequence  or  as  needed. 

If  'I  i^ui table  location  cannot  be  found  out-of-doors  the  base  line  and 
pseu  1 J-] 'ik--^  oan  be  Dutlined  on  the  floor  of  a  classroom  using  masking 
t  ape . 
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Figure  1    Setting  the  baseline 

Figure  2    Plane  table  detail 


ARflA  :4Ar  DATA  SHEET 
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OFFICIAL  MAP  SHEET 


Station  H\  Base  Line  (3/l6"  =  1')  25' 


Station  #2 


Date 
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STEPPING  STONE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 
MEASURING  AND  ESTIMATING  AREA 


Object:  To  determine  the  area  of  location  immediately 

adjacent  to  the  school  building  by  estimation 
and  exact  measurements 

Materials:        Clipboard,  50-foot  tape  measure,  yardsticks, 
pencils,  and  recording  sheets. 

Procedure:        Assigr.  students  in  groups  of  two  to  each 

project.     (Many  groups  can  do  same  project 
for  comparison) . 

1*     Sidewalk  area  -  measure  your  pace*  Pace 
off  the  length  and  width  of  the  entire 
sidewalk  area.     Calculate  the  area* 
Then  measure  the  area  using  the  tape  and 
yardsticks*     Calculate  the  area  and  com- 
pare the  results* 

2.     Measure  by  pace  and  by  tape  the  entire 
grass  area*     Calculate  and  compare 
results  * 

3*     Determine  area  by  estimation  and  actual 
measurement  a  large  area  familiax  to  the 
students;    (i»e.,    (a)  parking  lot,    (b)  ball 
field)  . 

Compare  the  area  of  che  familiar  field  to 
an  acre*     An  acre  is  43,560  fto  square* 


Make  a  recording  sheet  for  the  areas 
adjacent  to  your  school  >uilding. 


Sample : 


\ 
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Results 

Estj'inat€ 
&  Width 
L  (yd) 

5d  Lengtl 
by  Pace 
W  (yd) 

1 j  Area  by 
Pace 

Measi 
L  (yd) 

joced 
W  (yd) 

Area  by 
Measure- 
ment 

Error 

%  of 
Errors 

Sidewalk 
(front) 

Lawn 
(front) 

New 

Classroon 
Wing 

ri&l — 1 

Field 
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OTHER  SUGGESTED  FIELD  TRIPS 


Depending  on  your  location  in  .the  State,  and  the 
interests  of  your  students,  the  following  strips  are  sug- 
gested m  lieu  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  trip  or,  in 
addition  to  this  trip,  if  time  and  money  allow. 

1*     Stepping  Stone  Environmental  Education  Center 
R-D.   2,  Box  270 

Branchville,  New  Jersey  07826 

Donald  S*  Calderon,  Director 
Phone:     (201)  948-3141 

2.  Water  Filtration-Purification  Plant 
Monmouth  Consolidated  Water  Company 

(Monmouth  County) 
661  Shrewsbury  Avenue 
Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey  07701 
Phone:  201-842-6900 
Ask  for  Mr.  Cecil  Rich 

Length  of  tour  of  plant  \\  hours  (Free) 

3.  W.L.  Hutcheson  Memorial  Forest 
-Route  «  514 

Middlebush 

For  tour  arrangements  contact  Department  of 

Botany, 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  (Free) 

4.  The  Second  Sun-Tour  of  ferryboat  set  up  to 

show  about  Atomic  Energy 

P.O.  Box  47 

Hancocks  Bridge,  N.J.  08038        (Salem  County) 

Phone:  609-935-5500 

Write  for  additional  infonnation 

Cost  of  tour  -  free 

5.  The  various  State  parks  in  New  Jersey.  Check 
phone  book  under  Environmental  Protection 
Department. 

6.  Longwood  Gardens 
Kennett  Square 

Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  19348 
Open  to  public  year  round 
.  Lengt^f^  of  tour  of  gardens  iV  hours 
Shoes  and  shirts  required 
Phone:  215-388-6741 
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TYPES  OF  JOBS  AT  SEWER  PLANT 

OFFICE 

1.  Executive  Director 

2.  Secretaries 

3.  Clerks 

4.  Account  Assistant 
.5.      Account  Clerks 

6 .  Bookkeeper 
PLANT  OPERATIONS 

1.  Plant  Si^erintendent 

2.  Mechanic 

3.  Assistant  Mechanic 

4 .  Foreman 

5.  Operators 

6.  Laboratory  Technician 
COLLECTION  SYSTEM  AND  PUMP  STATIONS 

1.  General  Manager 

2.  Field  Inspector 

3.  Field  Maintenance  Chief 

4.  Field  Maintenance  Men 
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Have  your  school  librarian  send  for  the  film  catalog, 
Educational  Motion  Pictures 
from: 

Audio  Visual  Center 

Office  for  Academic  Affairs 

Indiana  University 

(However,  there  is  a  charge  or  ren^^al  fee  for  these 
films)  . 

also,  the  film  catalog  from  Syracuse  Unive/sity 
from : 

Syracuse  University 
Film  Rental  Library 
1455  Kast  Coivin  Street 

Syracuse,  New  York  13210      Cost  of  this  catalog  $2.50 

If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  in  the  school  of  the  Multidisci- 
plinary  Guide  to  Man  and  Environment,  write  to: 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Ambry,  Director 

The  N.J.  State  Council  for  Environmental 

Education  at  Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey    07043  Cost  $1.00 

Write  to  the  National  Career  Information  Center,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009,  for 
their  bibliography  No.  8  —  March/  1973  listing  informa- 
tion sources  for  Careers  Relating  to  the  Environment. 

McHarg,  Ian.  Design  With  Nature.     (National  History  Press, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y.) 


from 


STEPPING  STONE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

Prepared  by:     Joyce  A.  Gaus      Illustrated  by  F.  Marron  and 
I  J.  Gaus 

'dried  arrangements 

The  possibilities  for  variety  and  creativity  in  dried 
arrangements  are  endless.    The  types  of  materials  to  be 
found  in  the  area  and  the  imagination  of  the  arranger  are 
the  only  limiting  factors.    We  are  including  in  "Dried 
Arrangements"  related  items  such  as  mobiles,  log  and  branch 
Ccindleholder^ ,  planters,  and  benches. 

Materials  and  Equipment  Needed; 

A  variety  of  dried  or  pressed  "weeds",  flowers,  grasses, 
cones,  nuts,  seeds  and  pods,  mosses,  fungi,  lichen 
Quick  drying  glue  or  cement 

Stapler,  pins  (insect  pins  are  easiest  to  blend  in), 
small  tacks,  hails 
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4.  Wood,  bark,  burlap,  velvet,  cordoroy,  felt,  other 
textured  fabrics   (plain  colors  are  easiest  to  work 
with),  shingles,  colored  papsr,  cardboard,  sandpaper  - 
for  backgrounds  to  mount  on 

5.  Scissors,  knife,  drill,  brace  and  bit,  coping  saw,  hand 
saw,  hammer 

6.  String  and/or  yarn  for  woven  backgrounds  or  connecting 
mobiles 

7.  If  you  wish  to  cover  wall  hangings,  use  heavy,  clear 
plastic  (or  glass)   and  wood  or  bark  for  framing;  or 
purchase  ready-made  picture  frames.     You  will  also 
need  screw  eyes  or  tabs  to  hang  with. 

Procedure : 


Preparation  of  plant  materials 

A.  Collect  materials  with  a  variety  of  textures,  forms, 
and  colors . 

B.  Materials ^may  be  collected  at  the  end  of  their- 
"season"  after  they  have  dried  naturally.     To  store 
these  materials,  tie  them  loosely  in  bunches  and 
hang  upside  down  in  a  dry  place. 

C.  Air  drying  is  the  simplest  way  to  treat  materials 
gathered  while  still  green,  but  will  also  produce 
the  greatest  change.     Petals  may  fall  and  colors 
will  change  quite  drastically  -  though  usually  to 

a  beautiful  variety  of  browns,  tans,  russets,  qolds, 
etc.  ^ 


1.  Bunch  green  materials  (one  kind  to  a  bunch)  in 
small  bunches,  (about  6.  Queen  Anne's  Lace  or  ^ 
Golde  nrod  or  2  doz .  grasses  or  reeds) 

2.  Tie  the  bunches  loosely  with  string  and  hang 
upside  down  in  a  cool,  dark,  well  ventilated 
room. 

Note:  Materials  with  seeds  (particularly  "floating" 
types  such  as  Milkweed)  should  be  hung  where  the 
seeds  will  not  make  a  mess  -  perhaps  a  sheltered 
spot  outdoors. 

3.  Large  blooms  such  as  mums  or  zinnias  can  also  be 
air-dried  by  using  an  inverted^^ox.     Cut  the 
stems  to  about  2"  then  slip  the  stem  throu^' a  \: 
hole  punched  in  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  box 
so  the  box  bottom  supports ^the  blossom*     FIG.  4 

D.     Color  can  be  fairly  well  preserved  by  "burying"  a  / 
blossom  in  a  material  that  will  draw  out  the         *  / 
moisture  quickly.^    A  mixture  of  5  parts  cornijieal  to 
,    1  part  borax  will  work:  ^( inexpensive  -  available  at 
a  grocery  store)   but.  silica,  gel  (about  5  lb.  for*' 
$7.00  at  a  garden, pr  hobby  shop)'  is  more  affective 
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as  it  works  faster  (cornmeal/borax  -  1  to  3  weeks, 
silica  gel  -  2  to  7  days).     The  silica  gel  leaves 
the  flowers  cleaner  (the  cornmeal/borax  leaves  a 
"dust"  on  the  petals)  and  can  be  dried  in  an  oven 
and  reused  indefinitely.     The  following  directions 
are  for  cornmeal/borax  as  well  as  silica  gel. 

1.  Cut  the  flowers,  leaving  about  1  inch  of  stem, 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  sunny  day  so  they  are 
not  damp  from  dew  or  rain.     Pick  only  good 
blossoms  at  the  peak  of  their  color.  (Two 
exceptions  -  roses  should  be  picked  just  before 
full  bloom;  leave  long  stems  on  flowers  like 
stock  or  delphinium) . 

2.  Insert  a  short  (about  6")  piece  of  thin,  stiff 
wire  up  through  the  stem  and  blossom.     Bend  it 
into  a  hook  at  the  end  above  the  bloSsom  and 
pull  it  back  down  so  the  hooked  end  is  hidden 
in  the  blossom.  FIG.   5,     Bend  the  wire  to  the 
side  below  the  stem  so  the  blossom  can  sit 
level  in  the  silica  gel. 

3.  Pour  about  2  inches  of  absolutely  dry  silica 
gel  into  a  container  with  a  tight  lid  which  is 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  blossoms  plus  3 

'   inches  of  silica  gel.    (i.e.,  cookie  tin, 
covered  cake  pan) 

4.  Space  the  flowers,  face  up,  in  the  container 
and  sift  silica  gel  carefully  around  and 
between  the  petals   (you  may  separate  them 
slightly  with  a  soft  artist's  paint  brush). 

.   Cover  each  flower  with  about  an  inch  of  the 
silica  gel. 

5.  If  the  container  is  deep  enough  for  a  2nd  layer, 
stagger  the  rows  of  flowers  as  too  much  weight 
will  damage  the  bottom  blossoms. 

Note:     Stalk  flowers   (i.e.,,  larkspur)  may  work 

bet-ter  if  dried  face  down.^    Long'  flowers  (i.e., 
lillies  and  snapdragons)  may  have  to  be  dried 
in  a  pail  due  to  their  length. 

6.  When  the  flowers  are  completely  covered,  seal 
the  container  with  tape  and  leave  in  a  warm, 
dry  room. 

7.  After  about  2  days   (1  week  for  cornmeal/borax), 
gently  pour  off  enough  silica  gel  to  see  if  the 
petals  are.  crisp  and  dry.     If  not,  recover  and 
check  again  in  a  day  or  /two  (week  to  10  days 
for  cornmeal/borax) .  r 
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Note:     If  flowers  are  dried  too  .long,  they  get 

brittle  and  cannot  be  handled  without  breaking. 

8.  When  dry,  gently  pour  off  most  of  the  silica 
gel  so  the  flower  can  be  lifted  out  without  the 
weight  of  the  gel  endangering  them. 

9.  Straighten  the  wire  stems,  use  green  floral 
tape  (garden  or  hobby  shop)  to  wrap  3  or  4 
inches  of  the  wire.     Start  on  the  stem  or  calyx 
of  the  flower  and  work  down  onto  the  wire, 
overlapping  the  tape  as  you  go.     FIG.  6 

10.     Flowers  preserved  this  way  will  keep  a  long 
time  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  direct,  sun- 
light (fading)   or  high  humidity  (drooping) . 
Store  them  standing  by  inserting  the  bottom  of 
the  wire  "stem"  in  a  block  of  styrofoam. 

Most  evergreens  can  be  preserved  in  the  following 

way : 

1.  Mix  1  gallon  hot  water,  4  tablespoons 
Micronized  Iron  plant  food,  2  cups  light  com 
syrup  and  4  tsp.  chlorinated  household  bleach* 

2.  Peel  and  pound  the  bottom  2  inches  of  the 
freshly  cut  stem. 

3.  Stand  the  greens  in  a  container  of  the  liquid 
mixture  making  sure  the  liquid  level  is  1  inch 
above  the  smashed  part  of  the  stem. 

4.  As  the  greens  draw  the  mixture  up,  the  liquid 
level  will  drop.  Add  mixture  daily  until  the 
liquid  level  stops  dropping. 

Note:     This  liquid  mixture  will  also  help  keep  cut 

Christmas  trees . 
Most  green  foliage  can  be  treated  with  glycerin. 

1.  Mix  1  part  glycerin   (drugstore)  with  2  parts  of 
hot  water,  . 

2.  Peel  and  slit  or  smash  the  cut  end  of  the  stem 
(1/2"  of  a  leaf,  1  or  2  inches  on  a  branch). 

3.  Stand  the  stems  in  a  container  of  the  glycerin 
mixture.    As  the  leaves  draw  up  the?*  mixture , 
the  liquid  level  will  drop.     Keep  adding 
glycerin  mixture  until  the  liquid  level  stops 
dropping  (usually  a  week  or  more) . 

4.  Spray,  dip  or  wipe  the  foliage  on  both  sides 
with  glycerin  mixture  each  day. 

Note:     Foliage  treated  this  Wc/  will  remain  supple 

and  widl  not  be  affee*^ed  by  humidity. 
Another  way  to  dry  plants  is  to  press  them.  This 
method  works  well  wi th-r^eaves ,  ferns,  grasses,  and 
"flat"  flowers.     Flowers  with  a  large,  thick 
blossom  center  or  calyx  do  not  press  well  as  the 
thick  portion  prevents  even  pressure  on  the  thinner 
parts . 
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1.  , Place  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or  triple 

thickness  of  newspaper  on  top  of  a  piece  of 
corrugated  cardboard  of  the  same  size  or 
slightly  larger. 

2.  Lay  the  plants  flat  on  the  newspaper  or 
blotting  paper  and  cover  with  a  second  unit 
of  paper. 

3.  Continue  in  layers  -  cardboard,  paper,  plants, 
paper,  cardboard,  paper,  plants,  cardboard, 
etc,  until  all  the  plants  are  laid  out. 

4.  End  off  with  a  piece  of  cardboard. 

5.  These  layers  must  then  be  pressed  firmly 
between  two  flat  surfaces  for  at  least  a  week  in 
a  warm,  dry  place. 

a*     Lay  them  on  a  table  and  weight  them 

evenly  with  heavy  books  or  a  board  and  rocks 

b.    Mcike  a  press  using  2  pieces  of  5/8"  plywood 
(that  are  slightly  larger  than  the  card- 
board-paper layers)  and  two  straps  or 
pieces  of  rope  long  enough  to  go  around 
the  boards  cuid  cardboard-paper  layers  and 
tie.     FIG.  7 

1.  Drill  1/2"  air  holes  about  3"  apart  in 
rows  across  and  down  both  boards. 

2.  Insert  the  cardboard-paper  layers 
between  the  boards. 

3.  Press  boards  firmly  together  and  tie 
tightly. 

Suggestions  for  mounting  or  arranging  dried  materials. 

A.     Pressed  materials  are  most  effective  when  used  in 
"flat"  arrangements   (i.e.,  mounted  in  a  picture 
frame;  sealed  under  the  glass  of  a  glass-topped 
tray  or  table) .  o 

1.  Work  toward  a  cohesive  design  rather  than  a 
haphazard  scattering.     Basic  design  patterns 
include  oval,  crescent,  V  or  U  shaped,  L  or 
reversed  L  shaped,  triangle.    The  shape  and 
size  of  the  materials  being  used  may  help 
determine  the  most  appropriate  basic  design. 
See  p.  pic. 

2.  Lay  out  the  design  completely  using  the  larger 
materials  first,  then  filling  in  with  the 
smaller  ones.    After  it  is  laid  out,  carefully 
remove  the  pieces   (remembering  where  they  were) 
until  you  have  just  the  materials  that  rest  oh 
the  background  left.     Fasten  these  down  using 
small  dabs  of  clear  cement,  pins,  or  tacks 
(whichever  seems  most  appropriate,  will  hold 
best  and  will  not  shov;)  and  add  and  fasten  the 
rest  of  the  materials  until  the  design  is  again 
complete . 
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B.  Pressed  materials  can  also  be  used  for  placemats. 

1.  Cut  a  backing  material   (fabric  or  paper)  the 
desired  size  and  shape  of  the  placemat. 

2.  Arrange  the  pressed  materials  on  the  backing 
and  fasten  with  a  dab  of  clear  cement. 

3.  Cut  2  pieces  of  self-stick  clear  plastic  (Contac 
Paper)  1  inch  larger  all  around  than  the  backing 
material . 

4.  Cover  the  front  then  the  back  '^f  the  mounted 
pressed  materials  with  the  clear  plastic.  Be 
sure  to  firmly  press  the  ovcirlapping  edges  of 
the  clear  plastic  together  to  form  a  seal. 

5.  Trim  thr?  sealed  plastic  edges  slightly  to  form 
an  even,   finished  edge.     Leave  at  least  1/2  inch 
of  sealed  plastic  so  the  placema  can  be  washed 
without  danger  of  water  leaking  in  to  the 
backing  and  pressed  materials.     FIG,  8 

C.  Pressed  materials  also  work  well  in  woven  wall 
hangings • 

1.  Tie  two  pieces  of  wood  (driftwood  or  gnarled 
branches  are  interesting)   together  with  pieces 
of  yarn  or  string  so  one  hangs  below  the  other. 
Use  a  number  of  strands  so  they  are  spaced  1  to 
1-1/2  inches  apart.     In  tying  them,  try  to  get 
all  the  strands  equally  taut.     FIG.  9 

2.  "Weave"  an  arrangement  of  the  pressed  materials 
into  the  strands  and  fasten  them  in  place  with  a 
small  dab  of  clear  cement  where  they  touch 
againrrt  the  strands.     FIG.  9 

D.  Dried  materials   (including  rough  wood)  can  be  used 
in  bouquets,  stand-out  wall  hangings,  3-D  f 'ctures, 
centerpieces ,  mobiles ,  collages ,  sconces,  candle- 
holders,  paperweights,  pins,  etc'   See  pg.  for 
ideas . 

E.  For  standing  arrangements  in  deep  containers  (i.e., 
vases,  baskets)    "Kitty  Litter"  is  a  good,  inexpensive  , 
material  to  use  to  fill  the  container  to  stand  the 
stems  in.    A  piece  of  styrofoam  or  florist* s  foam 

can  also  be  used  but  may  be  hard  to  get  into  the 
container . 

F.  For  low  containers   (i.e.,  saucer  or  bowl)   attach  a 
piece  of  foam  to  the  bottom.     (Flori<at*s  foam 
fastened  with  florist's  clay  works  very  well.  Both 
available  at  a  florist  or  garden  shop) .     If  desired, 
the  foam  can  be  covered  with  glycerin-treated  leaves 
fastened  by  pushing  fine  hairpins  through  them  into 
the  f oam .  "^^ 

G.  Before  arranging  materials,  decide  how  they, are  to 
be  viewed  -  on  1  side  only  (on  shelf  or  mantel)-  or 
from  all  sides   (centerpiece).  .  _ 
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H,  "Stems"  may  be  lengthened  by  twisting  on  an 
additional  length  of  wire, 

I.  Foliage  can  be  placed  separately  or  .wired  together 
or  onto,  other  stems. 

.  J.    Simple  containers  of  opaque,  "amtique"  materials 
(i.e^,  old  baskets,  dull  jfinish  pottery,  pewter, 
copper,  etc)  are  very  effective. 
K.     Interesting,-  attractive  containers  can  be  simply 
made  with. interesting  pieces  of  gnarled  wood. 

1.  Cut  the  wood  off  level-  at  the  bottom  so  it  can 
stand  alone  (if  flared  enough)  or  be  mounted 
on  a  level  . slice  of  wood  for  a  base.  Attach 
the  base  by  drilling  up  through  the  base  into 
the  wood  and  attaching  with  screws  from  the 
bottom,    FIG.  10 

2.  Drill  a  series  of  small  or  one  large  hole  in 
the  top.  and  fill  with  foam  or  clay  to  push  the 
stems  into,    FIG.  10 

CURRICULUM  CORRELATION  -  Science  -  identification  of 
materials  used,  suitability  of  materials  for  drying, 
causes  of  color  change  in  drying,  causes  of  gnarls 
in  wood;  Home  Economics  -  interior  decoration,  color 
schemes,  attractive  table  arrangements. 

WILDLIFE  WHIMSIES 

^  ^    Wildlife  miniatures  can  be  created  from  bits  and 
pieces  of  natural  materials.     Imaginary  animals  can  be  made 
but  it  is  more  interesting  to  try  to  copy  actual  native 
animals .     Individuals  or  a  group  can  work  out  a  variety  of 
animals  in  scale  with  each  other,  then  create  a  three- 
dimensional  landscape  suitable  to  the  habitats  the  animals 
actually  live  in. 

Materials  and  Equipment  Needed; 

1.  A  good  variety  of  cones,  burrs,  nuts,  seeds,  seed  pods, 
stones,  bits  of  fur  and  feathers,  etc. 

2.  Pipe  cleaners 

3.  Clear  cement 

4.  For  landscape  -  if  desired 

a.  Shallow  box  or  box  top  with  styrofoam  sheet  1  inch 
thick  (minimum)  fitted  and  fastened  in  it. 

b.  Dried  mosses,  pieces  of  bark,  branched  twigs, 
dried  grass,  etc.  to  simulate  trees,  logs,  fields, 
shrubs,  rocks,  etc. 
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Procedure : 


1.  Study  the  shapes  of  various  native  animals. 

2.  Look  over  the  materials  on  hand  until  you  see  an 
appropriate  shape  for  an  animal  you  have  in  mind. 

3.  Glue  pieces  together  and  let  dry  thoroughly. 

4.  Pipe  cleaner  can  be  cut  and  bent  for  legs,  antlers ,  etc 

5.  Scales  fromcones  may  be  pulled  off  to  be  used  as  feet, 
tails,  ears,  etc.  ^ 

6.  Cones  can  be  trimmed,  soak'ed,  and  then  bent.     See  pg. 

CURRICULUM  CORRELATION  -  Science  -  Ecology,  habitat  study, 
identification  of  materials  used,  observation  skills;  Math  - 
working  with  a  scale. 

NATURE  JEWELRY 

Materials  and  Equipment  Needed; 

1.  Jewelry  "findings"   (earring,  pin,  tie  clasp,  bolo  tie 
(string  tie)  ,  etc.  available  at  art  store 

2.  Clear  cement 

3.  Crosscut  saw  and/or  coping  saw 

4.  Sandpaper  -  coarse,  medium  and  extra  fine  grades 

5.  Fine  steel  wool  ^ 

6.  Paste  wcuc  (Butcher's  wcix) 

7.  Soft  cotton  cloth  (lint-free) 

8.  Wood  burner  (optional) 

9.  Tweezers 

10.  Variety  of  well-cured  branches  ~  1"  to  2  1/2"; diameter 
(cedar  is  particularly  effective) 

11.  Variety  of  very  sipall  dried  materials 

12.  Large  nuts;  i.e.,  walnut,  butternut 

Procedure ; 

A.      Wood  or  nut  "slice"  jewelry 

1.  Cut  1/4  to  3/8  inch  slice  off  a  branch,  either 
crosswise  or  diagonal.     FIG.  11 

2.  Using  coarse  sandpaper,  place  the  sandpaper  on 
the  table  and  rub  the  wood  across  it  so  you  are 
sanding  perpendicular        the  grooves  made  by  the 
saw.     Sand  with  the  coarse  paper  xintil  all  traces 
of  the  saw  grooves  are  gone.     The  only  marks  left 
will  be  the  sandpaper  scratches  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  saw  grooves.    You  do  not  have 
to  sand  both  sides. 
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3.  Switch  to  loedium  grain  and  sand  again/  this  time 
using  a  circular  motion  (rubbing,  the  wood  on  the 
paper,  not  vice  versa).    The  medium  paper  should 
be  used  until  all  the  straight  line  scratches  from 
the  coarse  sandpaper  have  disappeared. 

4.  Pad  the  table  with  a  folded  sheet  of  newspaper  and 
switch  to  very  fine  sandpaper,  again  rubbing  the 

c      wood  on  the  paper  with  a  circular  motion.  Continue 
with  fine  sandpaper  until  all  visible  scratches 
have  disappeared.    Scratches  will  show  up  as  faint 
white  lines  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Note:    With  each  sandpaper  change,  the  wood  may  tend  to 
look  worse  before  it  starts  to  look  better  as  the 
finer  sandpaper  shows  up  scratches  that  were  not 
previously  visible. 

5.  Switch  to  a  small  piece  of  very  fine  steel  wood 
and  rub  it  on,  the  wood  moving  with  the  grain  - 
circling  or  looping  as  the  grain  goes  -  until  the 
wood  has  a  fine  gloss  and  no  minute  scratches  show 
when  tipped  to  the  light. 

Note:    If  a  design  is  to  be  wood-burned,  do  not  wax 
until  after  burning. 

6.  Lightly  nib  your  finger  tip  across  the  wax  until 
It  is  Qovered  with  a  film  of  wax  (no  "gobs", 
please)  .    Apply  a  very  thin  film  of  ^wax  to  the 
wood.    Buff  it  with  a  lint-free,  soft  cloth  -  hard 
at  first  then  lightly  but  rapidly.    Apply  at  least 
5  thin  coats  of  wax,  buffing  well  after  each  coat. 
The  coats  must  be  thin  as  a  heavy  one  will  not 
buff  well  and  thus  leave  the  wood  dull. 

Note:     "Slices"  of  large  nuts  (i.e.,  walnut,  butternut) 
may  be  treated  as  in  Steps  1  through  6. 

7.  The  polished  wood  may  be  used  as  is  and  cemented 
to  the  desired  finding. 

8.  If  desired,  a  design  may  be  woodburned  on  the  wood. 

a.  Trace  several  outlines  of  the  wood  on  paper  on 
which  you  can  plan  your  desigji. 

b.  Transfer  the  desired  design  to  the  pin  with 
carbon  paper. 

c.  ..  Burn  the  design  in.     (Practice  handling  the 

woodburner  on  scrap  wood  first) . 

d.  Steel  wool  the  wood  again,  then  wax  as  in 
Step  6,  and  cement  the  finding  on. 

9.  A  miniature  dried  arrangement  can  also  be  added  if 
wanted. 

a.     Plan  out  the  arrangement  on  the  pin  using  very 
small  dried  materials • (i .e . ,  berries,  bitter- 
sweet, scales  from  evergreen  cones,  seeds, 
etc . ) 
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b.  Cement  each  piece  on  by  dipping  the  back  of  the 
piece  in  cement  and  placing  it  on  the  wood  with 
tweezers. 

c.  Allow  the  arrangement  to  "set"  then  cement  on 
the  finding. 

Note:    Any  of  the  above  may  be  made  into  a  pendant  by: 

1.      Drilling  a  hole  through  the  top  and  inserting  a 

jump  ring  (art  store)  or 
^Z.,  _    Inserting  a  small  screw  eye  (hardware  store)  in 
the  top  side-of  the  wood. 

B.  Nut  husks  or  acorn  caps  with  mini-dried  arfangements-^in. 
them  make  attractive  jewelry  -  particularly  pendants  or 
"dangle"  earrings. 

C.  Animal,  leaf,  flower,  etc.  shapes  may  be 'cut  out  of 
1/4-3/8  inch  thick  pieces  of  wood  then  sanded  as  in 
Section  A. 

D.  "Name"  pins  can  be  made  distinctively  by  using  very 
fine  twigs  from  pine  or  spruce   (with  the  bark  peeled  ^ 
off)  cut  into  pieces  to  form  block  letters,  then  glued 
on  wood  prepared  as  in  A.     FIG.  12 

CURRICULUM  CORREliATION  -  Manual  Arts  -  types  of  woods, 
wood  grains,  etc  J;  Science  -  tree  growth,  causes  of  knots 
and  close  grains;  identification  of  woods  used. 

SOURCES  OF  FREE  6r  INEXPENSIVE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MATERIALS 


Tliis  compilation 
is  provided  as  a 


of  agencies,  organizations  and  industries 
reference  of  free  or  inexpensive"  materials 
about  environmental  topics  available  to  schools  and  community 
groups.     It  has  been  prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Council 
for  Environmental  Education. 


Those  sources  which  are  starred  have  exceptionally  good 
materials.    Most  organizations  have  been  cooperative  about 
sending  a  free  copy.    Some  will  send  free  classroom 
quantities  if  the  request  is  written  on  school  stationery 
and  signed  by  a  responsible  individual. 

Those  offering  a  complimentary  copy  are  generally  the  most 
likely  to  fill  free  quantity  orders. 

A.B.  DICK,  570  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60648 

Air  Pollution  dittos  #70-132.  Complimentary  to  teachers 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  Federal  Center  Building, 
Hyattsville,  Maryland  20782 
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ALLIED  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  Public  Relations  Dept., 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  New  York  TOO 06     -  ,  ^ 

THE  ALUMINUM  ASSOCIATION.   420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

AMERICAN  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION,   INC.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  10020 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  PUBLICATIONS,  Education  Center,  Columbus, 
Ohic  43216 

Several  low-cost,  soft-cover  booklets  are  available  on 
environmental  topics.     These  are  prepared  for  students  In 
grades  7-12,  and  cost  $-.35  each. 
No.  341  Science  in  City  &  Suburb  (7-9) 
No.  342  Secrets  of  the  Sea  (7-9) 
No.  347  The  Earth  and  Its  Story  (7-9)  \ 
No.  357  What  Insect  is  That  (7-12) 
•  No.-  362  Our  Polluted  World  (7-12) 
No.  364  Physical  Geography  (7-12) 
No.  370  The  Conservation  Story  (7-12) 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.   535  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

rrr:  eoeio  ■  ^ 

AI4ERICAN  OIL  COMPANY,  910  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
6C680 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE.   260  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 

The  Paper  Industry's  Part  in  Protecting  the  Environment", 
Complimentary  copy. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  Committee  of  Public  Affairs, 
1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020 
CLEARING  THE  AIR  A  Layman's  Guide  to  Atmospheric  Purity 

by  Wallace  West.     Write  for  bulk  cost,  if  any.   ' 

CONSERVING  OUR  WATERS  AND  CLEARING  THE  MR  Study  Unit 

Science  and  Social  Studies  Classes,  student  Manual.  

Complimentary  copy.  ° 

AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  ASSOCIATION.   2  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10016     '"The  Story  of  Water  S upp ly " 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION,   567  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  California 

CAMDEN  COUNTY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,   152  Ohio  Ave.,  Clementon, 
N.J.  08021 
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CHANNING  L.  BETE  COMPANY.  INC..  45  Federal  St.,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  01301 

NEEDED;  CLEAN  AIR;  NEEDED;  CLEAN  WATER;  IT'S  A  DIRTY 
OLD  WORLD. Titles  can  be  combined  for  quanity  orders; 
write  for  bulk  rates. 

CITIZENS  FOR  CLEAN  AIR.  INC..   502  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 

*COCA-COLA  BOTTLING  CO . .  425  E.'34th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

CONCERN,  INC.,  2100  M.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20047 

Eco-Tips"  One  page  card.  Consumer  habits  which  reflect 
concern  for  the  environment,  copies  available  for 
§5.00/100. 

THE  CONSERVATION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CENTER,  Box  2230 
R.D.  #  2,  Browns  Mills,  N.J.     08015  ' 

THE  CONSERVATION  FOUNDATION  PUBLICATIONS.   1717  Massachusetts 
Ave . ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  \ 
Several  booklets  and  reprints  on  environmental  topi^cs 
are  available  including;  ~  \ 

YOUR  RIGHT  TO  CLEAN  AIRr     A  MANUAL  FOR  CITIZEN  ACTION^^ 
96  pages.  Complimentary  copy. 

AN  ENVIRONMENT  FIT  FOR  PEOPLE,  pamphlet  by  Raymond  F. 
Dasmann.     28  pages,  bulk  rates  on  request  ($.20  for 
50  copies) 

CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH;    An  address  by  Russell  Train  at  the 
National  Youth  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  Conser- 
vation., June  29,  1966.    Complimentary  copy. 
AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL.    An" address  by  Russell  Train. 
Complimentary  copy.     (Ask  for  a  price  list  of  their 
qthet  publications) . 

♦CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  633  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

* DELAWARE -RARITAN  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  RESPIRATORY  DISEASE 
ASSOCIATION,  Alexander  Road.  Prinn>.^r.n^  m  t  

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  ASSOCIATION,  25  Scotch  Rd.,   BOX  360 
Trenton,  New  Jersey      0860  3  ' 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY,  Water  Quality  Office, 
Public  Information,  Room  702,  1626  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20460 

EX-CELL-0  CORPORATION,  P.O.  Box  386,  Detroit,  Michigan  48232 

FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION,   Office  of 

Public  Information,  Crystal  Mall,  1921  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington,  Virginia  22022 
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ABOUT  BOATS  AND  WATER  POLLUTION;     A  NEW  ERA  FOR 
AMERICA'S  WATERS;     SHOWDOWN  FOR  CLEAN  ^ER. — Cpinpli- 
mentary  copies  of  these  titles  available. —  'v--^^ 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Educational  Affairs  Dept.,  The  Ara^riciaiiV    •  ♦ 
Rd. ,  Dearborn,  Michigan    48121  '  ^" 

FOREST  SERVICE.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washin^fon,  *• 
^  •  C  • 

/• 

t 

THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA.  598  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10022 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMENS  CLUBS,  1734  N.  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION.  Educational  Relations  Servide, 

Warren,  Michigan    48090  \ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION.  Public  Relations  Staff,  Detroit.  " 
Mich . , 48202 

"Progress  Toward  Pollution  Free  Cars"  Conmlimentary 
■  copy 

GLASS  CONTAINER  MANUFACTURERS  INST..  Public  Affairs  Dept., 
330  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

THE  LITTER  FACT  BOOK;     THE  SOLID  WASTE  BOOK.  Compli- 
mentary copies  availeible 

HUMBLE  OIL  AND  REFINING  COMPANY.  Public  Relations  Dept., 
Rm.  4190,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston,  Texas  77001 
YOU  CAN  HELP  KEEP  AIR  AND  WATER  CLEAN.  Complimentary 
copy. 

INDUSTRIAL  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION.  1410  S.  W.  Morrison  St, 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 

KEEP  AMERICA  BEAUTIFUL,   INC. ,  99  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  . 
10016    Materials  to  Help  Keep  America  Beautiful  Catalog 
and  prices. 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY,   460  Bloomfield  Ave  , 
Montclair,  N.J.  07042 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y., 
N-Y.     10010  HE^TH  BULLETIN  FOR  TEACHERS,  "Troubled 
Water",  Volume vXXTX,  No.  3,  1965 

NATIONAL  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION,   301  N. 
Randolph  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22203 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  MftTERIAL • INDUSTRIES ,  INC., 

330  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.     10017  '  

"Guidelines  for  Effective  Recycling.    An  Action  Plan 
for  Conserving  Our  Natural  Resources"  Complimentary 
copy.     "Information  about  Recycling  Resources" 
Complimentary  copy. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS,  P.O.  Box  855, 
League  City,  Texas  77573 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY,  Educational  Services  Dept.,  1130 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  10028 

CONSERVATION  FACT  SHEETS:    Meaning  of  Conservation; 
Air  Pollution;  Water  Pollution;  Noise  Pollution; 
Population;  Solid  Wastes;  Thermal  Pollution;  Endangered 
Species;  Pesticides;  99  Suggestions  for  Action; 
Bibliography 

Sold  in  following  quantities:    CFSI~2  complete  sets  @  $1.25; 
50  of  any  one  sheet  @  $1.25.    Writs  for  catalog:  Audubon 
Aids  in  Natural  Science. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  RESPIRATORY  DISEASE"  ASSOCIATION , 
Contact  Local  representative.  Write  for  catalog  of  publica- 
tions and  visual  aids.     Some 'titles  available  are: 

AIR  POLLUTION  PRIMER;  IT'S  YOUR  PROBLEM—AIR  POLLUTION; 
AIR  POLLUTION,  THE  FACTS;  WHAT'S  YOUR  AIR  POLLUTION 
I.Q.?;  WHEN  AIR  POLLUTION  IS  HEAVY,  ' 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION,  1412  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036         "  . 

"1971  National  EQ  Index"  (issued  yearly)  Write  for 
bulk  prices  "Environmental  Education"  10*  each  Write 
for  bulk  prices  LEAFLET:     STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS: 
YOU'RE  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS;  EN\T RONMENTAL  ACTION 
IDEAS 

NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUR^J ,  P.O.  Box  1888, 
Trenton,  N.J."  08625 

NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION,'  Labor 
and  Industry  Bldg.,  Box  1390,  Trenton,  N.J.  08625 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION,  at 
Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J.  07043 

*NEW  YORK  CONSERVATION  DEPARTMENT,  State  Office  Building 
Campus,  Albany,  N.Y.  12226 

PAPER  STOCK  INSTITUTE,  Div.  of  National  Association  of 
<i  Secondary  Material  Industries,  330  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y., 

N.Y.     10017  Recycled  paper  products 
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PINCHOT  INSTITUTE  FOR  CONSERVATION  STUDIES.  Milford,  Pa* 
18337 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  CENTER,  Union  Piiblic  Schools,  2369  Morris 
"       Ave,>  Administration  Bldg.,  Union,  N.J*  07803 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS,   381  Park  Ave.  South,  N.Y,,  N,Y, 
10016  Hundreds  of  topics  on  family  relations,  social 
problems,  health  and  science,  and  inter-group  relations 
■    are  availably  for  $.25  each,  or  $,20  each  for  10-99 
copies  of  same  title. 
No.  .398  Poverty  in  the  U.S.h:.^ 
No.  393  A  New  Look  at  Our  Crowded  World 
No.  421  An  Environment  Fit  for  People 
No.  402  The  Battle  for  Clean  Air 
No.  136  C  A  New  Chapter  in  Family  Planning 
No.  373  How  to  Bring  Up  Your  Child  Without  Prejudice 

REYNOLDS  METALS . COMPANY ,  Public  Relations  Manager,  6601  West 
Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va*  23261 

"Questions  and  Answers  About  Aluminum  Can  Recycling" 
"Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Garbage"* 
* (But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask) 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CENTER  ON  ENVIRONMENT,  5850  E.  Jewell  Ave., 
Denver,  Colorado  80,222 

SCIENTISTS  INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,   30  East  68th 
Sr. ,  N.Y, ,  N.Y.  10020 

SIPI  Environmental  workbooks  are  available  at  $1.00 
each.    Prepayment  necessary  for  others  under  $10.00 
Special  price  for  10-99  copies  -  $.75  each.    All  eight 
environmental  titles   (one  set)  -  $5.00 
Air  Pollution 

Environmental  Costs  of  Electric  Power 
Environmental  Education  1970 
Environmental  Effects  of  Weapons  Technology 
Hunger 

Nuclear  Explosives  in  Peacetime 

Pesticides 

Water  Pollution 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE,  1370  Hamilton  St.,  Box  219, 
Scmersec,  New  Jersey  08873 

SHELL  OIL  CO . ,  50  West  50th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10020 

ST.  REGIS,  150  East  42nd  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUKiJ ,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Research  Div. ,  Environmental  Station,  Beltsville, 
Maryland  20705 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE,  Public 

Health  Service,  Environmental  Health  Service,  Rockville, 
Md.  20852 

THE  SOURCES  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 
WORKING  TOWARD  A  BETTER  ENVIRONMENT — SOME  CAREER  CHOICES 
THE  CITIZENS'   ROLE  IN  AIR  POLLUTION 
CLEAN  AIR  FOR  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

U,S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THS  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Memagement ,  Interior  Bldg.,  C.  St. 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240 
Geological  Survey,  G.S .A./Bldg. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20240 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240 

WASHINGTON  DISTRIBUTION  SECTION,  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  .D.C. 

Low  cost  topographic  maps  may  be  ordered  (prepaid 
only).     For  information  on  government  maps,  and 
New  Jersey  in  particular,  write"  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Index  to  Topographic  Mapping  in  New  Jersey"  and  a 
catalog  of  publications  available.    They  are  free; 

WESTERN  WOOD  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION,  Yeon  Bldg,  Portland, 
Ore.  97204 

WEYERHEUSER  COMPANY,  Box  A-69,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE,  709  Wire  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.C.     20005  ''Wildlife  -  The  Environmental  Barometer"  >  • 


TO:  New  Jersey  Educators 


This  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  many  resources  and 
services  available  for  your  use  at  the  Edison  Center. 
Please  feel  a  cordial  welcome  to  use  them  by  phoning, 
writing, -or  visiting  us. 

RESOURCES  SERVICES 

Entire  ERIC  microfiche  -Monthly  and  cumulative  indexes 

collection  of  over  -Free  microfiche  to  microfiche 

85,000  documents  with  duplication  of  ERIC  dociaments 
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a  standing  order  to  . 
receive  1,000  additional 
^documents  monthly. 


502  cassettes  on  all  aspects, 
of  Career  Education 


100  Educational  Simulation  

games* 

Audiovisual  software  (films,, 
'  films trip,  filmloop,  trans- 
parencies) 


Sony  Videotape  Unit. 


-Portable  microfiche  readers 

for  3  weeks 
-Access  to  ERIC/DIALOG  computer 

search-capability  of  the  N.J. 

Dept.  of  Educ. 

-Duplicate  cassettes  available 
upon  request  of  a  blank  cas- 
sette or  $1.50  for  payment  of 
a  blank  cassette* 

-All  available  for  loan. 


-All  availat/le  for  loan. 


"Available  for  use  at  $5.00 
a  day. 


45G  Periodicals  -Photocopies  of  articles. 


900  Doctoral  Dissertations..,, 
on  Microfilm 

Book  collection  of  up-to-d"dte. 
and  key  developments  in  Voc- 
ational and  Career  Education 


-Available  for  loan  with  port- 
able microreader, 

-All  available  for  loan 


.-Free  upon  request 


Publications  (Feedback , . . . . 
Career  Education  Progress, 
Special  Papers) 

Have  the  school  librarian  or  audio-visual  director  or 
yourself  write  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum  Cultural 
Center,  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625  for 
a  copy  of  their  film  catalog.     Phone  609-292-6313.  Also 
ask  for  price  list  for  various  size  film  reels  as  cost  of 
film  rental  depends  upon  size  of  film  reel.    Also  ask  for 
ample  IBM  order  cards  for  requesting  films. 

Check  with  your  school  librarian  or  audio-visual  director, 
or  the  school  system's  curriculum  coordinator  to  see  if 
they  hkve  the  set  of  the  Learning  Directory-The  Comprehen- 
sive Guide  To  Insbructional  Materials  In  All  Media, 
published  by  Westhinghouse  Learning  Corporation,  100  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017.     Phone  212-9  83-6535. 
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I£  the  school  system  does  not  have  this  directory,  recoiranend 
that  they  purchase  the  set*    However,  the  cost  is  $99 .gs. 
There  are  five  voliames  which  are  now  up-dated  with  yearly 
supplement:^ . 

There  is  a  very  large  section  on  Ecology  in  these  volumes 
as  well  as  large  sections  on  all  other  aspects  of  the 
curriculum* 

Write  to  the  New  Jersey  Occupational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Resource  Center,  Plainfiejd  Avenue.,  Edison,  New  Jersey 
08817  for  their  publication,  ^'Grades  7,  B,  and  9  Learning 
Resources  for  Career  Education  Winter  1973  EHTtTohT" 

Write  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  for  Environmental  Edu- 
cation at  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
07043.    -.The  director  is  Dr,  Edward  J,  Ambry,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  their  most  recent  publication.  Resource  Guide  to 
Environmental  Education,  ] 

Environment  and  the  Schools^may >  be  ordered  from  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.     Price  $4.00  for  -i  single  copy.  Ask 
school  librarian  to  order  from  the  book/budget.  1971 
Copyright  Date.  / 

Another  loseful  publication  which  yoxi  may' w.^sh  to  order,  is 
Career  Education  in  the  Environment-A  Handbook,  produced  for 
the  United  States  OffTce  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  by  Olympus  Research  Corporation, 
818  18th  St-,  N.w:,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  for  sale  by' the 
Superintendent  of  Documents U.S .  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C*  20402.     Cost  not  given  in  publication.  Must 
write  for  price  list. 

The  recent  publication.  Opportunities  in  Environmental  Careers , 
Odom  Fanning,  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals,  published  by 
Universal  Publishing  and  Distributing  Corpolration,  235'-East 
45  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  1971,  cost  $3.25,  is 
suggested  reading  for  the  teacher  and  interested  students. 

Magazines  you  may  wish  to  subscribe  to  are: 

Natural  Hi s tory-Amer i can  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
Write  for  cost. 

Audubon  Society-National  Audubon  Society,  1130  5th  Ave., 

N.Y*,  N.Y.,  Write 'for  cost. 
Audubon  Junior-Same  as  above. 

N.J .  Audubon  Magazine-published  by  the  N.J.  ^'^udubon  Society, 
^300  Ewing  Ave.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J.      Write  for  cost. 
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National  Wildlifet>National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington 
D.C    Write  for  cost* 

National  Geographic  and  the  National  Geographic  School 
BuTleton"  National  Geographic  Society,  17th  and  M. 
Streets,  N.W.  Washington,        C*  20036 

Cost  of  National  Geographic  Magazine  is  $7.50  a  year 
Cost  of  School  Bulletin  -  write  for  cost 

New  York  State  Con ser va t ioni s t-Nev"  York  Conservation 
Department,  State  Office  Building 
Albany,  New  York    12226    Write  for  costw 
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SAMPLE  OF  TRIP  PERMISSION  SLIP 


Middletown  Township  Pioblic  Schools 
Middletown,  New  Jersey 

PARENT'S  PERMISSION  -  for  trips 

School :  

 -  has  my  permission  to  go  to  


Time  of  leaving  school: 


Time  of  return  to  school: 


I  hereby  relieve  the  Middletown  Township  Public  Schools 
of  all  responsibility  beyond  that  of  normal  supervision. 

I  agree  that  I  will  pick  up  my  child  at  the  time  of 
return  to  school,  as  listed  above.     (This  is  very  important, 
as  teachers  must  always  remain  to  supervise  until  that  last 
child  is  picked  up  by  the  parent.) 

Signed:  

(parent  or  Guardian) 

Date: 


ECOLOGY-  KITS 

The  following  kits  are  available  from  Urban  Systems,  Inc., 
1033  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138. 

Ecology  Kit  #  2  Life  in  the  Water 

Ecology  Kit  #  4  What  Moves  Life 

Ecology  Kit  #  5  Life  from'  Death 

For  addition  \1  information  write  to  Urban  Systems,  Inc.  for 
price  list. 

BULLETIN  BOARD  DISPLAY 

TEACHERS— When  ordering  information  for  the  bulletin  board, 
order  two  of  each  item  so  that  both  sides  can  be 
exhibited. 
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The  bulletin  board  should  be  set  up  before  this  cycle 
begins      The  following  are  suggested  items  which  should  be 
ordered  and  displayed  to  introduce  this  cycle.    Order  items 
that  cost  money  through  your  school  library  fund. 

-California  Redwood  Tree.     California  Redwood  Association, 
617  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111 
Free .  .  * 

Tree  Chart      Cost  $1.75.    Massachusetts  Audubon  Society, 
Lincoln,  Mass.  01773. 

101  Things  You  May;  Not  Know  About  Water.     Free;     Should  be 

handed  out  to  students,  so  or3iFTnough  for  your  classes. 
Mountain  Valley  Water,   1440  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10018 

J^^.^^i  "^11"^^^-     ^^ee-     Should  be  handed  out  to 
students, to  be  placed  in  their  notebook  .or  folder  thev 
■   are  keeping  for  this  cycle.     USAEC,  DivisibtV' of 
Technical  Information,'  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

LetJIs  Collect  Shells  and  Rocks .    Free.    Order  enough  for 
classes.  ^  ^ 

Hand  out  to  students. 
Shell  Oil  Company 
450  North  Meridian  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

^^^^^^^  i^.l?^  Conservation  Service.    Order  two  copies; 
cost  lOTeach.    t^-^^^i 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  717 

Supt.  of  Documents 

U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office 

Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

An  Engineering  Career  For.  You  In  The  Soil  Conservation 

Service .  Order  two  copies;  cost  10<:  eaSlv!  

Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  715 
Address  same  as  above 

A  Soil  Science  Career  For  You  in  SCS.    Order  two  copies; 
cost  IOC  each.    Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  716, 
Address  same  as  above. 
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Colleges  and  Universities  Offering  Professional  Education 

Programs  For  Careers  In  The  Forest  Products  Industries > 

Free •    Or^er  one  for  the  bulletin  board  and  then  enough 

to  hand  out  to  students. 

Wood  Industry  Careers 

National  Forest  Products  Association 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington ;  D.  C.  20036 

Careers  In  Forestry.    Free.    Order  two  for  the  bulletin 

boarcT  as  well  as  enough  to  hand  out  to  the  students.  \ 

American  Forest  Institute 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N^W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Longwood  Gardens  Brochures.    Free .    Order  two  of  each  for 
bulletin  board. 

Longwood  Gardens,  Kennett  Square 
Chester  Coxinty,  Pennsylvania  19348 

A  Job  With  The  Forest  Service :    A  Guide  To  Nonprofessional 
Eng>loyment . 

Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  843    cost  15* 
Forest  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Supt.  of  Documents 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  '20402 

Order  the  following  publications  from  King  Features, 
235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Order  at  least  one  of  each  for  the  bulletin  board, 
order  more  if  there"^  are  enough  monies  for  each 
student  to  have  one.     **(Call  your  county  superin- 
tendent's office  to  see  if  other  teachers  are  ordering 
these  publications  so  that  you  may  obtain  the  lowest 
possible  price) . 

Environmental  Careers 

Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources 


Marine 

Science 

Careers 

1 

to 

25 

copies 

25* 

26 

to 

99 

copies 

20* 

100 

to 

499 

copies 

18* 

500 

to 

999 

copies 

15* 

1000 

to 

4999 

copies 

13* 

5000 

to 

9999 

copies 

11* 

10,000  &  over  Special  Quote 
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One  publication  possible  from  a  florist  is  Living  With 

Flowers.    This  publication  has  recipes  and  interesting 
stories  about  flowers  as  well  as  beautiful  arrangements. 
Arrange  to  see  your  florist  regarding  this  publication. 

Send  for  Educational  Aids  from  Union  Carbide,  -Sterling 

f^f^S^  Research  Center,  P.O.  Box  363,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 
10987.    Cost  -  free. 

Challencfe  of  the  Forest;    Youth  Looks  To  The  Future  In  Wood. 
Order  two  copies  for  the  bulletin  boarcf  and  ehough"Tor 
your  students  from:  ■  - 

Director 

Wood  Industry  Careers  Program 
.  National  Forest  Products  Association 
^  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Color  It  Green  With  Trees.    A  calendar  of  Activities  for  Home 
Arborists.  From:  Cost  20^ 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Supt.  of  Documents 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

ISL  Your  Service:    The  Work  of  Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Ranger. 

/  •„  Order  two  for  bulletin  board.  Cost  259   —  •    - , 

\\'  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ""^'^ 

Forest  Service  A.I.B.  136  J-r^;^ 
Supt.  of  Documents 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

j 

Cloud  Chart.    Also  ask  for  free  catalog  on  weather  instru- 
ments and  study  aids. 
Science  Associates 
P.O.  Box  216 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Additional  information  on  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  kits, 
free  and  inexpensive  materials  on  Conservation,  Forests  and 
Forestry,  Natural  Resources,  Nature,  Air  Pollution,  the 
Environment  and  other  fields  as  well  may  be  found  in  the 
following  publications.    Check  with  your  librarian  or  your 
audio-visual  director  or  coordinator  to  see  if  they  have 
these  publications.    If  they  do  not,  recommend  that  they 
order  them.    They  will  be  an  excellent  guide  for  them  as 
well  as  all  the  teachers  in  the  building.    They  do  cost 
money,  but  again,  the  cost  should  come  from  the  library 
account. 
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Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films 
Educator¥  Guide  to  Free  Films trips 
Educators  Guide  to  Free  Guidance  Materials  -  A 


Multimedia  Guide 


From:    Educators  Progress  Service,  Inc. 
Randolph,  Wisconsin  53956 


These  publications  are  published  yearly  and  it  is 
advisable  to  order  them  each  year  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  materials  which  becOTae  available. 


I^ave^  t^ie  librarian-if  the  school  does  not  have 
':these>  order  them  and  they  will  bill  the  school 
l^ter/'fbr  them. 

Fye^  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials .  Cost 
approximately  $3.00.    A  biennial  publication  from: 
^^     Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services 
1     George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashvisller  Tennessee  37203 

Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Educational  Materials . 
\  Compiled  and  edited  by  Esther  Dever.  ' 

To  obtain  copies  of  this,  write  to: 
Esther  Dever 
\         P.O.  Box  186 

Grafton,  West  Virginia    26354       Single  copy  cost  is 

$6.30  postpaid 

Additional  16mm  films,  slides,  and  brochures  plus  a  catalo< 
of  available  materials  can  be  obtained  on  a  free 
with  borrower  paying  return  postage  from: 


Radio/TV  Film  Officer,  Office  of  Public 
Information 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administration 
60X0  Executive  Boulevard 
Rockville,  Maryland  20852 


You  may  send  for  a  prepared  list  of  sources  from  which  16mm 
films  featuring  water  pollution  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following: 

Office  of  Public  Information 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C.  20242 

(This  administration  does  not  distribute  audiovisual 
materials) . 
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HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CAREERS  CYCLE 


INTRODUCTION 

Health  and  Environmental  Science  Technicians  play  a  significant  role  in 
meeting  growing  commxinity  health  needs.    There  are  many  opportunities  today 
in  the  Health  and  Environmental  Careers  for  specialized  manpower.  Oppor- 
txinities  are  virtually  \inlimited  and  quite  diverse.    Each  career  involves 
different  skills,  talents  and  interests.    Each  offers  its  own  rewards,  chal- 
lenges and  personal  satisfactions. 

In  this  cycle,  students  will  be  exposed,  through  "hands-on"  activities  and 
experiments,  to  a  variety  of  careers  in  the  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences. 
Preparation  for  these  careers  may  be  offered  at  county  colleges,  hospitals, 
and^ vocational  and  technical  schools  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Students  need  to  be  guided  by  educators  toward  making  better  occupational 
choices  or  taking  a  career  direction.    Without  a  broad  exposure  to  many 
careers,  students  often  make  hasty  and  unwise  decisions  about  their  futures. 
Guided  properly,  selections  made  by  students  will  be  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perimental Judgement,  and  not  from  a  lack  of  knowledge.    The  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  that  for  a  student  to  make  a  decision  not^  to  enter  this  field 
Is  as  important  as  his  making  a  positive  choice. 

Many  community  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  made  known  that  they 
will  make  their  laboratories  available  to  students  in  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  program.    The  department  head  of  the  Health  or  Environmental 
Science  Department  at  the  county  college  located  in  your  area  may  be  contacted' 
to  arrange  a  field  trip  coupled  with  the  "hands-on"  activities  for  the 
students. 

A  wide  variety  of  health  care  facil^ities,  such  as  hospitals,  first  aid 
squads,  government  agencies,  private  hShXth  agencies  and  voluntary  health 
agencies  have  given  assurances  that  they  Will  cooperate  fully  in  all  phases 
of  this  cycle.    Since  these  facilities  may  release,  personnel  or  their 
facilities  to  assist  you,  it  is  essential  that  all  contacts  be  made  as 
early  as  possible  to  obtain  maximum  cooperation. 

To  enhance  this  cycle,  set  up  an  academic  environment  for  the  students  which 
will  be  of  maximum  help  in  developing  career  awareness.  Resources  available 
through  the  school  itself  should  be  utilized: 

.  Arraiige  with  your  school  librarian  fcr  an  area  to  be  set  aside  in  the 
librli^y  on  Health  Careers. 

.  Arrange  for  a  similar  area  to  be  set  up  in  the  guidance  department 
utilizing  materials  on  post-secondary  education  for  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Careers. 

.  Contact  the  school  newspaper  for  a  possible  article  on  the  need  for 
health  personnel  or  contact  the  local  hospital  for  a  guest  editorial 
from  a  member  of  their  staff. 
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.  Request  assistance  from  the  art  department  for  posters.    Ask  the  science 
department  for  additional  experiments  in  this  cycle, 

.  The  school  doctor,  dentist  and  nurse  are  important  resources  for  this 
cycle.    Let  the  whole  school  setting  contribute  toward  the  success  of 
,  this  cycle. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  have  been  helpful  in  designing  this  career 
model.    Groups  which  deserve  special  recognition  for  their  efforts  are: 

Middlesex  County  College 

Health  and  Environmental  Science  Department 
Edison,  New  Jersey  08817 

The  New  Jersey  Hospital  Association 
.  1101  State  Road 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  O85UO 

Office  of  Health  Occupations  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
225  West  State  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey    O8625  ' 
Introduction  to  Vocatior^s  Staff 

John  Adams  Junior  High  School  ^  j 

Edison,  New  Jersey  O8817 

CYCLE  OBJECTIVES  ' 

.  To  increase  student  awareness  of  careers  in  Health  and  Environmental 
'      Sciences.  ^ 

.  To  provide  "hands-on"  exploratory  experiences  for  students  in  areas  that 
are  related  to  different  ct:reers  in  Health  and  Environment eO.  Science. 

.  To  have  the  students  become  aware  of  the  curriculum  requirements  in  .high 
school  which  will  be  acceptable  for  entrance  into  Health  or  Environmental 
career  programs. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

.  Students  should  be  able  to  list  and  briefly  describe  three  health  and/or 
environmental  careers. 

.  Students  should  be  able  to  list  the  education  needed  for  the  careers 
they  listed. 
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HEALTH  AND  EN'/IRONMENTAL  CAREERS  CYCLE 
Student  Inventory:    Pre  jind  Post  Use 

List  8l11  the  Health  and  Environmental  Jobs  you  know  about. 


FIRST  DAY  OF  CYCLE 


LAST  DAY  OF  CYCLE 


1. 

2. 

3i 

J 

h. 
5. 

7. 

8- 
9. 

10". 


1. 
2. 
3. 
1*. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


NAME_ 
DATE 


PRE  SCORE_ 
SCHOOL 


DATE 


POST  SCORE 
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HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMEHTAI.  CAREERS  STUDENT  INVENTORY 

TEACHER'S  COPY       *indicate8  correct  answer 
Have  the  student  circle  a  letter  in  the  left  coliam  for  the  correct  answers. 

1.  The  certified  laboratory  tmsistant  works  under  the  direct  stxpervision  of 
a: 

a)  Nurse 
•b)  Medical  Technologist 

c)  Radiological  Technician 

d)  Doctor 

2.  Which^jof  the  following  could  be  a  task  performed  by  a  certified  laboratory 
assistVnt? 

a)  TcUtitag  temperatures 
•b)  CoLJ.ecting  blood  specimen 

c)  Giving  injections  against  diseases 

d)  Transfusions  >' 

3.  All  high  school  subjects  are  important.    Of  special  interest  to  the 
certified  laboratory  assistant  are: 

a)  Art  and  music 

b)  English  and  history 
*c)  Math  and  science 

d)  Health  and  gym 

U.    Certified  laboratory  technicians  spend  almost  all  of  their  time  performing: 

a)  Deskwork,  filling"  out  forms  about  patients 
*b)  Laboratory  tests 

c)  Training  nurses  how  to  type  blood 
'     d)  Clerical  duties 

5.  The  diabetic  patient  must  have  his  urine  tested  for  the  presence  of 
sugar.    The  nurse  or  aid  could  use  the  following  to  perform  this  test: 

*a)  Clinitest  tablets 
^  b)  Salt  and  vinegar  solution 

c)  Carbon  tetrachloride 

d)  Placebo  tablets 

6.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  a  teenage  volunteer  program  is  to: 

*a)  Gain  knowledge  and  esqperience  through  which  to  make  wise  career  choices. 

b)  Gain  summer  employment 

c)  Gain  laboratory  skills 

d)  Gain  spending  money 

ft 

7.  An  x-ray  technician  in  the  normal  procedures  for  x-rays,  would  do  the 
following: 

a)  Arrange  the  patient  in  the  desired  position 

b)  Take  the  x-ray 

c)  Keep  the  records  of  patients 
*d)  All  of  the  above 
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8.  Preparation  for  a  career  as  a  radiologic  technologist  reguires; 

a)  ^  years  of  college  — —  ^  

b)  1  year  of  college 

*c)  2  years  in  etn  approved  school 
d)  On-the-job  raining 

9.  X-rays  can  reveal  the  presence  of: 

a)  Ulce-^s  , 
h)  Tuberculosis 

c)  Heart  disease 
*d)  All  of  the  above 

10.  The  head  of  the  x-ray  teajn  is  a: 

a)  Nurse 

b)  X-ray  technician 
*c)  Radiologist 

d)  Huclear  technician 

11.  A  chemical  drink  that  might  be  necessary  to  show  body  organs 'on  an  x-ray  i 

a)  Castor  oil 

b)  Epsom  salt 
*c)  Barium  salts 

d)  Milk  of  Magnesia 

12.  Inhalation'*-ther/apy  is  used  primarily  in  the  treatment  of: 
*a)  Heart  and  lung  ailments 

b)  Brain  injuri  es 

c)  Patients  who  have  had  abdominal  surgery 

d)  Amputations  % 

An  inhalation  therapist  uses  which  of  the  following  pieces  of  equipment: 

a)  Oxygen  mask  and  tent 

b)  Masai  catheter 

c)  Respirator 

*d)  All  of  the  above 

l^u    An  electrocardiograph  can  reveal  problems  with  the: 

a)  Legs  and  arms 

b)  Brain 
*c)  Heart 

d)  Stomach 

15.  An  EKG  technician  needs  how  much  preparation  beyond  high  school? 
*a)  Less  than  one  year 

b)  Two  years  of  training 

c)  Two  years  of  college 
fi)  A  bachelors  degree 

16.  An  EKG  may  be  taken: 

a)  At  bedside 

b)  In  the  laboratory 

c)  In  the  home 

*d)  All  of  the  above 
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17-    The  EEC  testing  by  the  technician  involves  instruments  that  survey  the: 

a)  Lxing 

b)  Heart 
*c)  Brain 

d)  Legs 

18.  The  training  for  an  EEG  technician  career  is: 

a)  k  ye€ars 

b )  2  years 
*c)  3-6  months 

d)  ih  years 

19.  Rehabilitation  has  b.een  called  the  third  phase  of  medical  care*  The 
second  is  diagnosis  and  treatment.    What  is  the  first? 

a)  The  accident 
*b)  Prevention 

c)  Emergency  care 

d)  Health  insurance 

20.  The  dental  hygienist: 

a)  Can  drill  and  fill  cavities 

b)  ^Cem  make  and  fit  dentures 

*c)  Can  remove  stains  and  deposits  from  teeth 
d)  Can  administer  anesthesia  and  remove  teeth 

21.  The  education  required  to  become  a  dental  hygienist  is: 

a)  One  year  of  study  in  an  accredited  school  of  dental  hygiene  and  one 
year  of  internship  with  a  licensed  practical  dentist. 
*b)  Tvo  years  of  study  in  a  recognized  school  of  dental  hygiene. 

c)  On-the-job  training  for  two  years  with  a  dentist. 

d)  A  four  year  college  diploma  and  a  year  of  dental  school. 

22.  The  responsibility  of  a  dental  laboratory  technican  is: 

a)  Examining  and  treating  patient's  teeth 

b)  Cleaning  stains  off  teeth 

*c)  Making  and  repairing  dental  restorations  such  as  dentures,  crowns, 
bridges,  and  inlays^, 
d)  Drilling  and  filling  cavities. 

23.  Damaging  pollutants  that  are  found  in  the  air  are: 

a)  Sulfur  dioxide 

b )  Hydrocarbons 

c)  Poisonous  chemicals 
*^d)  All  of  the  above 

What  is  the  most  serious  consequence  of  air  pollution? 

a)  Property  damage 

b)  Polluted  air 
*c)  Health  problems 

d)  Increased  taxes 
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students  preparing  for  a  career  as  an  environmental  science  technician 
will  become  knowledgeable  about:  — — —  > 
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a)  Solid  waste  disposal 

b)  Air  pollution 

c)  Water  treatment 

d)  All  of  the  above 

26.  As  water  is  recycled  for  public  use,  waste  water  technicians  are  in- 
volved  in  the  purification  procedures'!    This  water  is  purified  at  a; 

a)  Conservation  plant 

b)  Catalytic  cracker 
*c)  Treatment  plant 

27.  A  student  can  begin  a  career  as  an  air  or  waste  water  technician  in 
New  Jersey  after  how  many  years  of  training? 

a)  1  year 
•b)  2  years 

c)  3  years 

d)  h  years 

28.  A  certified  laboratory  assistant  needs  at  least  2  years  of  laboratory 
school  after  obtaining  e  high  school  diploma* 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

29.  Health  careers  are  only  for  students  with  straight  A's  who  can  afford 
college. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 


30-  The  practical  nurse  can  perform  private  niirsing  duties  for  the  patient* 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

31-  The  practical  nurs  -  can  take  and  record  temperatures,  pidse  and  respira- 
tion rates. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

32.  The  field  of  nursing  is  open  only  to  women. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

33.  Anyone  with  anemia  or  blood  problems  of  any  kind  should  avoid  becoming 
an  x-ray  technician. 

*a)  True  * 

b)  False 

3^*    The  x-ray  technician  is  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  machine, 
ana  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  in  working  order  at  all  times. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 
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35.    The  inhalation  therapist  may  be  given  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
patients,  nurses,  interns,  and  other  hospital  personnel  in  the  use  of 
inhalation  therapy  equipment  for  emergency  use. 
•a)  True 
b)  False 
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36.  The  inhalation  therapist  miat  have  thorough  working  knowledge  of  all 
equipment  so  he  can  repair  it  on  the  spot. 

•a)  True 
b)  False 

37.  The  EKG  technician  interprets  the  electrocardiograph  he  takes, 
a)  Tnje 

•b)  False 


38.  The  £EG  technician  must  alsp  record  the  patients  behavior  during  the 
testing:  | 

•a)  True  '  \  •  - 

'  b)  False  ^ 

39.  EEG  technician  must  be  ready  to  make  all  on  the  spot  repair  of  his 
^equipment..  ^ 

a)  True      y  -  \ 
•b.)  False   ^  \ 

Uo.    The  dental  hygienist  promotes  health  by  providing  professional  instruction 
in  the  use  of  tooth  brtishes  and  in  the  relationships  between  diet  and  oral 
health. 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

^1.    The  dental  hygienist  is  qualified  by  education  to  provide  patient  treat- 
ment as  prescribed  by  the  dentist, 
•a)  True 
b)  False 

J*2.    Since  the  dental  laboratory  technician  must  work  with  a  variety  of  deli- 
cate tools  and  materials,  it  is  essential  in  this  career  to  have  good 
finger  dexterity,  vision  and  color  shading  abilities. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

U3.    Careers  in  laboratory  technology  may  involve  long-term  experiments ♦ 
•a)  True 
b)  False  . 

A  laboratory  technolof^ist  may  be  required  to  record  daily  observations 
on  long-term  charts, 
^a)  True 
b)  False 

/ 

U5.    Laboratory  technology  may  involve  understiandiiig  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  / 
•a)  True 
b)  False 

1*6.    Sterilization  is  a  process  many  laboratory  technicians  must  krow  how  to 
perform.  ; 
•a)  True 
b)  False 
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U7.    Clinitest  tablets  or  Keto-Sticks  may  be  used  to  detect  siigar  con- 
centration and  diabetes. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

U8.    Specific  types  of  bandaging  may  be  the  responsibility  of  a  licensed 
practical  nurse* 
*a)  True 
:         b)  False 

1*9.    Laboratory  procedures  and  techniques  are  essential  in  the  medical  field. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

,  50.    First  aid  squads  fill  a  vital  need  in  many  communities. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 
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CYCLE  PROCEDURES 


FIRST  DAY 


Notes  and  comments 


1.  Administer  the  Health  and  Environmental 
Careers  student  inventory.    Emphasize  that 
this  is  an  inventory  of  what  they  know  now 
about  careers  in  these  fields,  not  a  test. 
There  is  no  need  to  review  the  answers  with 
the  students.    This  inventory  should  be  cor- 
rected and  coD5)8Lred  to  this  same  inventory 
which  will  be  given  to  the  students  at  the 
end  of  the  complete  cycle  for  teacher 
^valuation. 

2.  To  illustrate  csureers  in  laboratory 
technology 'and  environmental  science,  it 

i  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  two  long-term 

experiments,  which  require  incubation  time. 
You  may  wish  to  utilize  the  Micro-Biology 
Kit  and  the  Air  Pollution  Kit  prepared  by 
Union  Carbide:  . 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  363 

Tuxedo,  New  York  1098? 

Telephone :  91*^-351-2131 

The  first  is  an  experimental  study  aimed 
toward  an  awareness  of  micro-organisms.  By 
utilizing  culture  dishes,  commonly  used  in 
biology  classrooms,  bacteria  from  the  sur- 
rounding school  areas  can  be  studied. 
(Drinking  fountains,  bathrooms,  telephones.) 
With  care  fill  daily  observations  and 
recordings ,  the  student  can  begin  to  become 
aware  of  careers  in  laboratory  technology. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  at  least  5  to  10 
minutes  be  utilized  to  set  up  a  second  long- 
term  experiment  in  air  pollution.    It  is 
again  suggested  that  a  kit  from  Union  Carbide 
be  utilized.    This  kit  is  economical  and  in- 
volves a  self  encloseu  experiment  using 
actual  air  pollutants,  plants,  and  involves 

a  study  of  material  utilized  by  environ- 
mentalists . 

At  this  time,  introduce  tne  students  to 
the  use' of  the  microscope,  which  should  be 
•used  as  much  as  possible  during  the  obser- 
vations. 

5.    Some  teachers  may  choose  to  begin  the 
Health  Careers  Cycle  by  taking  a  field  trip 
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to  the  local  hospital  or  another  health  care 
agency  to  arouse  interest  in  the  broad  area 
of  health  careers.    Develop  the  first  and 
second  les^sons  of  this  cycle  with  a  member 
of  the  hospital  staff,  who  may  administer 
the  student  inventory,' 

Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework; 
a;  Culture  dish 

b)  Bacteria 

c)  Mold 

d)  Microscope 

e)  Penicillin 

f)  Sterilize 

SECOND  DAY 


1.    The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  illus- 
trate to  the  students  a  few  test  that  the 
licensed  practical  nurse  may  perform.  The 
actual  tests  performed  by  the  students  will 
utilize  Clinitest  tablets,  and  Keto-Sticks, 
to  detect  sugar  concentration,  diabetes  and 
sugar  by-products  in  human  urine.    To  simu- 
late urinalysis,  it  is  recommended  that 
various  concentration  of  sugar-water  be 
utilized  in  the  experiments.    Conditions  per- 
mitting, teachers  may  perform  the  actual 
diagnostic  test  with  the  student's  urine. 
Both  tests  are  easily  performed  by  follo<ring 
the  directions  enclosed  in  the  purchased  box. 
They  may  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store  for: 
Clinitest  -  36  tablets,  $1.00;  KETO-STICKS  - 
50  sticks  for  $2.25. 

2.    Contact  the  school  nurse,  and  if  possible; 
arrange  to  fiave  her  conduct  the  lessons  involv- 
ing the  licensed  practical  nurse. 

Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework; 

a)  Diabetes  " 

b)  Clinitest  tablets 

c)  Keto-Sticks 

d)  Test  Tape 

THIRD  DAY 


1.    As  a  career,  practical  nursing  offers  the 
rewards  and  satisfactions  that  come  from  help- 
ing others.    Simple  nursing  situations  may 
prove  valuable  in  helping  the  students  gain 
an  awareness  of  this  career. 
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2.  The  following  materials  should  be  used  in 
exposing  the  students  to  three  or  more  types 
of  bandaging,  a  responsibility  that  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  must  be  adequately  prepared 
for* 

Materials  needed: 

Bandeige  h  rolls  per  class  -  approximately 
29^  a  roll.  Tape  -  adhesive,  2  rolls  per 
cleiss  -  approximately  39^  a  roll.  Scissors 

Please  refer  to  diagram  1  for  the  bandaging 
procedures .    Allow  the  students  the  liberty 
of  actually  bandaging  each  other  under  in- 
struction. 

3.  Since  the  actual  practice  at  bandeiging 
might  not  take  up  the  entire  class  time,  it 
is  suggested  that,  pulse  and  temperature  pro- 
cedures be  added  to  the  losson.    A  discussion 
with  the  school  nurse  or  science  teacher  will 
demonstrate  correct  methods  for  the  students. 
A  simple  variation  for  the  students  is  to 
take  the  pulse  before^  and  after  the  following 
exercises:    up  and  down  steps,  and  hopping  on 
one  foot  for  twenty  seconds. 

Suggested  vocabulary^  for  homework: 

a)  Radiologic  technologist 

b)  Recurrent  bandage 

c^  Figure  eight  bandage 

d)  Spiral  reverse 

e)  Pxilse 

f)  Respiration 

Note:    Illustrations  of  types  of  bandeiging 
are  at  the  end  of  the  cycle, 

FOURTH  DAY 


1.  A  radiologic  technician  is  widely  needed 
in  modern  health.    This  technician's  career 
is  aimed  at  the  diagnostic  l^vel. 

2.  Arrange  with  the  local  hospital  to  have 
the  students  visit  the  x-ray  department.  If 
possible,  arrange  for  the  hospital  to  bring 
portable  equipment  to  the  school.    There  are 
numerous  activities  that  can  be  arranged  for 
this  lesson.    **Hands-on*'  activities  may  involve 
film  selection,  sandbagging,  positioning  and 
machine  mathematics.    Some  of  the  students  may 
wish  to  have  a  taste  of  the'  barium,  a  chemical 
used  when  taking  certain  x-rays ♦    An  interest- 
ing activity  is  tojtjave  the  students  view 
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developed  x-ray  film  of  fract\ires.    See  if 
they  can  locate  hairline  fractures  and 
other  possible  medical  problems. 

Suggested  vocabulary  for  homevork; 

a)  Radiation 

b)  X-ray 

c)  *  Cobalt 

d)  Barium 

FIFTH  DAY  


1.  Since  laboratory  procedures  and  tech- 
niques are  essential  in  the  mediceil  field, 
it  is  important  that  the  students  do  work 
with  realistic  concepts  over  a  period  of 
time.    Earlier  in  this  cycle,  bacteria  was 
collected  and  cultured.    It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  lesson  to  briefly  examine  these 
methods  in  the  school  or  at  the  local  high 
school.    A  minimum  of  one  microscope  for 
every  two  students  will  be  needed. 

2.  At  this  time,,  continue  to  utilize  the 
same  technique  in  microbe  growth  by  develop- 
ing cultures  from  the  surface  of  the  skin 
and  inside  the  student's  mouth.    The  science 
teacher  will  show  this  method. 

3.  With  school  administrative  knowledge, 
have  the  students  bring  a  note  in  from  home 
with  permission  to  perform  blood  typing  which 
will  be  the  next  lesson.    Outline  for  the 
students  the  steps  involved  in  blood  typing. 
This  is  a  simple  test  to  perform  and  can  be 
explained  by  a  science  teacher.  | 


SIXTH  DAY 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  illus- 
trate to  the  students  one  of  the  important 
tasks  of  the  laboratory  technician,  that 
of  blood  typing. 

2.  Obtain  from  the  local  hospital,  usually 
at  no  charge,  blood  typing  serimis  for  Tyipe 
A,  B  and  Rh. 
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3.    Check  with  the  science  'teacher  or  school 
nurse  for  assistance  in  the  procedure  of 
having  students  pierce  their  finger  and  type 
their  blood.    The  other  materials  involved 
eure:    cleansing  alcohol,  toothpicks  and 
microscope  slides.    Lancets,  the  piercing 
device  (one  or  two  per  student),  may  be 
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obtained  from  either  hospitals  or  biology 
teachers.    Do  not  force  hesitant  students 
to  perform  this  test.    Do  not  allow  students 
to  perform  this  test  without  a  note  from 
home  granting  parent  permission. 

Su««ested  vocabulary  for  homework: 

a)  Blood  type 

b)  Serum 

c)  Lancet 

'  d)  Blood  donor 

e)  Universal  donor 

f)  Universal  receiver 

Note:    Some  students  may  need  clarification 
between  the  certified  laboratory  assistant 
and  medical  laboratory  technician.  A 
laboratory  assistant  can  be  trained  in  one 
year.    The  technician  must  take  two  years 
of  training  and  may  perform  more  elaborate 
laboratory  tests.    You  might  also  wish  to 
discuss  their  laboratory  careers. 

SEVEOTH  DAY  \. 

1.  "In  a  Medical  Laboratory"  -  film  avail- 
able ,for  free  loan.    For  a  list  of  distribu- 
tors, write  the  National  Committee  for 
Careers  in  Medical  Technology,  9650  Rockville 
i^ike,  Bethesda,  Maryland    20011i  or  contact 
your  local  chapter  of v the  American  Cancer 
Society.    This  color  movie  shows  the  roles 
played  by  various  laboratory  personnel  in 

the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  three  patients. 

2.  Discuss  the  different  careers  illustrated 
in  this  film. 

EIGHTH  DAY  . 

1.  The  inhalation  therapy  technician  aids 
primarily  in  the  treatment  of  heart  and  lung 
ailments.    Under  medical  supervision,  the 
inhalation  therapy  technician  administers 
various  types  of  gases  used  in  medical  treat- 
ment, instructs  patients  on  how  to  perform 
therapeutically  beneficial  breathing  exer- 
cises and  aids  in  resuscitation  efforts. 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  make 
the  students  aware  of  a  career  as  an 
inhalation  therapy  technician.    Arrange  with 
the  local  hopsital  or  first  aid  squad  to  have 
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equipment  brought  to  the  classroom.  Equipment 
will  be  demonstrated  showing  specific  tech- 
niques.   Try  to  involve  the  students.    If  a 
therapist  is  actually  obtained  for  this 
activity,  have  him  briefly  outline  his  educa- 
tional background  and  training  necessary  for 
his  career. 

3.     If  the  health  department  in  the  school 
has  a  resuscitator ,  arrange  to  have  the  school 
nurse  show  the  techniques  of  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. 

NINTH  DAY  

1.  In  addition  to  the  personnel  who  work  in 
a  medical  laboratory,  there  are  other  tech- 
nicians who  perform  equally  important  services 
in  a  different  setting.    The  EKG  and  EEG  tech- 
nicians are  also  associated  with  the  services 
provided  for  the  medical  specialist,  but  do 
not  work  in  the  laboratory.    The  EKG  tech- 
nician records  heart  action,  while  the  EEG 
techniciem  records  brain  waves. 

2.  Arrange  with  the  local  hospital  a  lesson 
stressing  careers  in  these  two  areas.  This 
lesson  can  either  be  performed  in  the- hospi- 
tal or,  in  some  cases,  in  the  cleissroom.  The 
technician  will  demonstrate  portable  equipment 
using  the  students.    They  will  also  discuss 
opportunities  for  the  students  to  pursue  a 
career  of  this^ature. 

TENTH  DAY 


1.  Serving  as  a  part  of  the  recovery  team, 
therapists  and  assistants  strive  to  build 
hope,  confidence,  desire  and  ability  in 
helping  patients  help  themselves.    The  per- 
son who  chooses  one  of  the  therapy  professions 
as  his  life's  work  should  have  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  people  and  a  strong  desire  to  help 
others.    The  rewards  and  advantages  of  a 
career  in  rehabilitation  are  many,  but  per- 
haps the  greatest  reward  is  the  immense  per- 
sonal satisfaction  which  comes  from  helping 
handicapped  men,  women  and  children  le^rn  to 

do  things  they  may  have  once  thought  impossible 
and  see  them  eventually  return  to  society  to 
lead  usefiL).,  independent  lives. 

2.  There  are  a  number  of  activities  that  a 
teacher  can  use  to  illustrate  to  the  stu- 
dents an  awareness  of  this  career.  The 
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activities  are  flexible  and  the  teacher  will 
have  no  problem  adding  to  the  list. 

a)  Peel  a  potato  with  one  hand. 

b)  Combing  your  hair  with  one  hand. 

c)  lying  a  shoe  with  one  hand. 

d)  Putting  a  shirt  on  with  one  hand. 

e)  Putting  a  sock  on  with  one  hand. 

Remember  to  stress  that  this  is  a  recovery 
helping  career.    Also  remember  that  each 
particular  activity  is  not  a  skill  for  the 
student    to  master.    If  he  cannot  perform 
it,  don't  allow  him  to  be  discouraged. 

3.    The  local  Heart,  Association  has  a  pro- 
gram for  teaching  skills  to  the  handicapped. 
They  may  be  contacted  for  additional  idee^. 

Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework; 

a)  Psychiatric  aid 

b)  Physical  therapists 

(?)  Recreational  therapists 
d)  Occupational,  therapists 

ELEVEIITH  DAY 


1.     Film  -  ''A  Bright  Future"  -  28  minutes, 
free  loan.    ITiis  film  clearly  and  interesting- 


essary  for  a  career  in  dental  hygiene.  It 
follows  typical  dental  hygiene  students  through 
college  classrooms  and  clinico,  laboratories 
and  lectures,  from  aptitude  tests  through 
graduation.    This  film  shows  the  wide  variety 
of  careers  open  to  dental  hygienists,  and  de- 
picts one  as  a  practicing  member  of  the  dental 
health  team  dedicated  to  helping  individuals 
maintain  oral  health  and  prevent  dental  diseases 
and  disorders.    This  film  is  available  for 
loan  from: 


2.  In  the  remaining  time,  evaluate  and  discuss 
the  film  with  the  students. 

3.  Please  be  aware  that  there  are  additional 
films  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  pro- 
fessional organizations.    Simply  write  to  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  request  the 
film  catalog. 


Bureau  of  A.V.  Service 
Americeji  Dental  Association 
211  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 
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Suggested  vocabulary  for  homevork: 

a)  Orel  health  — — 

b)  Cavities 

c)  Dental  laboratory  technician 

d)  Dental  hygienist 

e)  Drill 

f )  Tarter 

TWELFTH  DAY 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  the 
students  aware  of  a  career  as  a' dental  labora- 
tory technician.    As  specified  in  training, 
this  technician  leeurns  to  make  denture^,  in- 
cluding teeth,  crowns,  bridges,  and  orthodontic 
appliances  as  specified  by  a  dentist. 

2.  In  this  suggested  activity,  the  students, 
by  using  only  a  knife,  a  rider  and  a  pencil, 
will  carve  a  piece  of  blackboard  chalk  very 
carefully  into  the  following  dimensions. 

Bo  not  use  sandpaper  nor  rub  the  chalk.  It 
is  again  important  for  the  teacher  to  remember 
that  no  skill  is  being  taught.    The  skill  and 
techniques  required  for  perfection  come  with 
proper  training  in; this  specialty  as  it  does 
in  all  the  health  careers.  j 


<   r/i  '  >\ 


THIRTEENTH  DAY 


1.    At  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  contact 
a  resource  person  to  give  your  students  a 
full  range  of  health  career  opportunities. 
Speakers  may  be  found  from  several  sources: 
commijnity  colleges,  local  hospitals,  the 
New  Jersey  Hospital  Association,  'area  vo- 
cational schools  and  local  health  care 
facilities  that  have  a  wide  range  of  per- 
sonnel.   The  New  Jersey  Health  Career 
Service  publishes  emnually  a  resource  list 
of  persons  located  throughout  the  state 
of  people  who  may  speak  on  careers. 

FOURTEENTH  DAY 


1.  For  approximately  20  minutes  of  this 
lesson,  it  is  intended  that  the  teacher 
again  give  an  overview  of  the  health 
careers  in  this  cycle.    To  facilitate  this 
effort,  arrange  to  show  a  sound  filmstrip 
production  entitled  "A  Time  For  Every 
Season."    The  presentation  and  equipment 
necessary  are  available  from  the  New  Jersey 
Health  Careers  Service  in  Trenton.  The 
program  depicts  a  day  in  the  life  of  two 
teenagers  who  decide  to  visit  the  community 
hospitcd  and  do  some  thinking  about  the 
future. 

2.  For  the  remainder  of  the  class,  discuss 
the  curriculum  requirements  -and  directions 
for  students  to  take  in  high  school  and  post- 
high  school  training  if  they  desire  to  enter 
a  health  career.    Refer  to  the  bibliography 
for  information  on  curriculum  and  schools  in 
New  Jersey. 

FIFTEENTH  DAY 


1.    Earlier  in  this  cycle,  a  long-term  ex- 
periment in  micro-biology  was  started  by  the 
students*    Daily  observations  were  taken, 
and  the  culture  of  bacteria  was  observed 
under  the  microscope.   .At  this  time,  if 
you  are  uSi^g  the  Ur.ioii  Carbide  Kit,  place 
the  included  antibiotics  from  the  Kit  into 
the  chambers.    Other  alternatives  for  stu- 
dents to  try  are  to  bring  in  household 
cleaners  and  disinfectants  to  see  their 
effect  on  the  bacteria. 
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2.    It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  analyze 
and  discuss  the  air  pollution  experiment  which, 
has  been  operating  during  the  three  weeks. 
Through  the  bibliography,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  cycle,  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  will 
obtain  additionea  material  on  air  pollutants 
for  further  discussion.    The  material  is 
readily  avaiable  from  numerous  sources  and 
the  topics  are  endless.    Remember,  however, 
that  the  last  six  days  of  this  cycle  are 
mainly  for  career  awareness.    Pollution  is  a 
main  topic  of  interest  today,  it  would' be 
well  worth  the  effort  to  give  the  students  a 
wider  picture  of  the  problems  an  environ- 
mentalist will  face  in  his  -career. 

SIXTEENTH  DAY 

1.  Environmental  technicians  have  a  know- 
ledge of  water  and  wastewater  treatment,  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  air  pollution  control. 
Study  time  will  be  well  spent  in  learning 
public  health  problems  and  possible  controls. 
It  is  the  intent  of  this  lesson  to  allow  the 
students  to  test  a  water  sample  for  three 
properties.    They  are  qualitative  tests  and 

do  not  involve  amounts  of  materials  tested. 

2.  Have  the  students  bring  in  an  obvious 
sample  of  polluted  water.    They  will  perform 
three  tests:    presence  of  chloride,  mercury 
and  a  pH  test.    The  materials  for  these 
three  tests  are  readily  available  in  the 
chemistry  department  of  any  high  school. 
Middlesex  County  College,  Health  Technologies 
Department,  has  a  kit  available  of  this 
natiure  for  $2.00.    This  kit  will  supply  the 
chemicals,  and  directions  for  these  tests: 
The  tests  are: 

a)  To  indicate  the  presence  of  chlorine 
in  water. 

b)  To  indicate  the  presence  of  mercury 
in  water. 

c)  To  meeisure  the  degree  of  acidity  in  water. 

These  tests  can  be  performed  on  numerous  samples 
that  the  students  bring  in  and  a  resulting  dis- 
cussion in  each  case  should  help  to  clarify 
their  questions. 

SEVENTEENTH  DAY 

1.    Show  the  brief  film  "Little  Man,  Big  City," 
approximately  10  minutes  long  which  dramatizes 
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the  plight  of  today's  urban  dweller  and  the 
noxious  effects  of  his  environment.  This 
film  is  available  and  on  free  loan  from: 

Delaware  Raritan  TB  &  RD  Association 
693  Alexander  Road 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  O85UO 
Telephone :  609-1*52-2112 

2.  It  is'  appropriate  here  to  terminate 
all  long-term  experiments  that  the  stu- 
dents were  conducting.    At  this  time, 
however,  allow  for  student  questioning  on 
the  pollution  and  bacterial  experiments. 

3.  Begin  a  discussion  on  curriculum  nec- 
essary in  high  school  for  a  career  in  the 
environmental  sciences.    Try  to  give  the 
students  the  complete  scope  of  environ- 
mental health.    There  is  a  wall  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  New-^^rsey  Hpspital  Associa- 
tion, 1101  State  Road,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
available  on  health  related  ceureers,  Thii 
would  include  general  knowledge  of  careers 
in  healthful  environment,  food,  water  re- 
source control  and  recreation.  Information 
of  this  nature  is  readily  available  from  the 
National  Environmental  Health  Association 

in  Colorado.    (See  BibHography) .  Foster 
an  interest  for  the  gueet  speaker  in 
environmental  science  who  will  present  a 
discussion  to  the  students  in  the  next  class 
period. 

EIGHTEENTH  DAY 


1.    Arrange  to  have  a  resource  speaker  come 
to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
students  an  overview  of  a  career  as  an  en- 
vironmental technician.    A  suggestion  for 
speakers  is  the  Environmental  Education 
Resource  Guide  listed  in  the  bibliography, 
and  the  Rutgers  Speakers  Bureau  located  at 
Rutgers,  The  State  University  in  New  Bruns- 
wick.   Additional  resource  persons  may  be 
your  city  or  county  health  officer,  or  per- 
haps a  student  presently  enrolled  in  an 
environment 6l1  technician  preparation  course. 
By  contacting  Middlesex  County  College  Health 
Technologies  Department  in  Edison,  New  Jersey, 
you  can  obtain  information  on  the  curriculum 
in  this  area.    Remember  to  advise  the  speaker 
before  his  presentation  to  alert  the "students 
to  career  opportunities  in  the  environmental 
sciences . 
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NINCTjaami  DAY 


1.  To  give  the  students  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  environmental  science  careers  arrange 
for  a  field  trip  to  severage  treatment  or  water 
purification  plants.    Check  beforehand  to  make 
certain  that  the  environmental  technician  will 
be  on  the  Job  for  the  students  to  observe. 
Plan  an  effective  field  trip,  and  involve  the 
students  with  "hands-on"  activities  at  the 
site,  this  can  serve  as  a  highlight  of  the 
cycle. 

2.  As  an  alternative  for  the  field  trip,  give 
the  students  a  large  overview  of  health  careers. 

TWENTIETH  DAY 


1.  Administer  the  post  inventory  for  the 
Health  and  Environmental  Science  Cycle.  Com- 
pare these  results  with  the  previous  inventory 
for  evaluation  of  increased  understanding. 
Please  mail  these  results  to  the  Director  of 
Introduction  to  Vocations  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

2.  Include  a  final  discussion  on  curriculum 
requirements  for  the  entire  school  year.  Re- 
member the  library  and  guidance  department  are 
cooperating  with  this  effort. 


3.  For  the  highly  motivated  and  interested 
students ^ an  optional  experiment  in  air  pol- 
lution has  been  added. 

TWENTY-FIRST  DAY 


1.    Carbon  monoxide,  an  odorless  and  colorless 
gas,  has  its* origin  in  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  carbonaceous  materials;  for  example,  auto 
exhaust.    It  has  been  known  as  a  noxious  in- 
halant that  has  its  effects  because  of  a  strong 
affinity  for  combining  with  the  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood.    When  a.  sufficient  amount  of  carbon  mono- 
xide attaches  itself  to  the  hemoglobin  in  red 
blood  cells,  it  reduces  the  ability  of  the  hemo- 
globin to  combine  with  the  oxygen,  resulting  in 
tissue  damage. 

Objective:    To  be  able  to  detect  carbon 
monoxide  In  the  air. 


Apparatus  and  Reagents:    Vacuum  pump, 

absorbent  cotton,  guard  gel*, 
indicating  gel*,  glass  tube, 
about  7mm.  bore,  to  one  hole 
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No.  000  cork  stoppers,  suf- 
ficient tubing  to  fit  Tom  bore 
tube,  two  pieces  of  glass  tube 
approximately  1  inch  in 
diazoeter. 

•  Uie  guard  and  indicating  gel  may  be  pur- 
chased -from  Mine  Safety  Appliances, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Prepeuration  of  the  tube: 

a)  Clean  7  nan  bore  filter  tube  with  siafuric 
acid,  and  rinse  with  distilled  water. 
Dry  tube  before  using. 

b)  Insert  one  glass  tube  into  one  hole  no. 
000  cork  stopper. 

c)  Into  filter  tube,  insert  a  small  wad  of 
absorbent  cotton,  so  that  it  forms  a 
loose  pad  agcdnst  the  cork. 

d)  Fill  the  tube  with  5cm  length  of  guard 
gel. 

e)  Add  2cm  length  of  indicating  gel. 

f )  Then  add  a  second  5cm  length  of  guard 
gel. 

g)  Insert  a  cotton  pad  and  pack  in  firmly. 

h)  Insert  second  stopper,  then  insert  the 
other  glass  tube. 

Procedure:    Connect  hose  of  vacuum  pump  to 
tiibe  and  pull  air  in.    A  color  change  to 
green  or  blue  indicates  carbon  monoxide. 

For  additional  experiments  of  this  nature, 
please  refer  to  the  Environmental  Science 
Resource  Guide  listed  in  the  Bi'jliography. 


/ 
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Circular- 

each  turn 
overlaps  the 
previous  one* 


FOUR  TYPES  OF  BANDAGING 


Spiral- 

each  turn 
overlaps  one- 
half  to  two- 
thirds  the 
previous  one. 


Spiral-Reverse- 

made  like  spiral 
except  that  each  turnj 
is—reversed  as 
necessary  to  pre- 
vent gaping. 


The  figure-of-eight- 

This  bandage  is  made  by  forming  two 
loops  or  oblique  turns  over  a  joint. 
The  turns  alternately  ascend  and  descend! 
to  cover  the  part. 


The  recurrent  bandage- 
^      Circle  the  part  in  order  to  anchor  the  bandage;  the  bandage  is  then 
reversed  and  then  passed  over  the  midl.re  of  the  area.     It  is  then  passed 
back  and  forth  m  alternate  turns  on  each  side,  each  turn  covering  one- 
half  to  two-^thirds  of  the  preceding  turn.     The  bandage  is  then  terminated 
by  another  circular  turn. 
O  .  HfeV  23 
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Possible  Field  Trips  for  Health  Occupations  Cycle 

1.  General  hospital  -  in  addition  to  patient  units,  visit  pharmacy,  central 
supply  room,  x-ray  department,  laboratory  department,  dietary  department, 
main  kitchen,  medical  record  department,  business  office,  laundry  and 
supply  room. 

2.  Local  water  filtration  plant. 

3.  Local  sewage  plant. 
Pharmaceutical  company. 

5.  Psychiatric  hospital  -  this  is  a  good  area  to  see  occupational  therapy, 
psychology,  recreation  therapy,  music  therapy  and  the  maintenauice  areas 
of  large  institutions. 

6.  Rehabilitation  hospital  -  good  area  to  observe    ^cupational  therapy,  physical 
therapy  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

7.  School  or  county  .dental  clinic. 

3.  Child  health  conference  (baby  keep  well  station) 

9.  Local  health  department 

10.  Schools  offering  educational  experiences  in  health  occupations. 

11.  Dental  laboratory 

12.  Speech  and  hearing  clinic 

Types  of  Speakers  for  Health  Occupations  Cycle 

1.  School  nurse 

2.  Physician 

3.  Dentist 

^.  Pharmacist 

5.  Physical  therapist 

6.  Occupational  therapist 

7.  Dietitian 

^.  Nurses  aide  and/or  orderly 

9.  sanitarian  -  may  perform  sample  tests  for  the  students. 

10.  Dental  laboratory  technician  -  ask  him  to  bring  impressions,  plates, 
sample  materialn,  etc. 

11.  X-ray  technologist  HEV  ?U 
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13.  Licensed  practical  nurse 

Ih.  Social  worker 

15.  Dental  assistant 

16.  Medical  assistant 

17.  Dietary  aide 
l3.  Housekeeper 

19.  Medical  record  librarian  or  technician 

20.  Osteopath 

21.  Chiropractor  .  %^ 

22.  Podiatrist 

23.  Speech  and  hearing  therapist 
2U.  Ward  clerk  (ward  secretary) 
25.  Hospital  maintenance  person 

Agencies 

Director 

Health  Occupations  Unit 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  O8625 

Local  health  agencies 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Health 

Consultative  Services 

John  Fitch  Plaza 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

New  Jersey  Health  Careers  Service 
375  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  O8615 

Some  Suggested  Materials  and  Media 

American  Dental  Association  Film  Catalog.    220  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 

Ameri^^h  Hospital  Association  Film  Catalog.  8U0  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610 

American  Medical  Association  Film  Catalog.     535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
rillnois  ^^0^10 
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American  Nurses  Association  -  National  League  for  Nursing. Film  Library  Catalog. 
267  West  25th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001   

Audio-Visual  Support  Center  Film  Catalog.  Building  210,  Fort  Wedsworth,  Staten 
Island,  New  York  10305. 

s  * 

A  Bright  Future.        (film)  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  American  Dental 
Association,  211  East  Chicago  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  b06ll. 

Careers  In  Allied  Health  Services.    l6mm,  26  min,  color,    American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  Film  Department,  l607  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N,W-,, 
Washington,  D.C.    20009.     (Provides  an  overview  of  Jobs  in  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  institutions  which  require  less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree,) 

The  Environmentalist  ^  Brief  Career  Scope.    National  Environmental  Health 
Association,  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado,  80203, 

Film  Loan  Service  Catalog.    New  Jersey  State  Museum  Film  Library,  205  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625. 

Career  Opportunities,  Health  Technicans.    edited  by  Robert  E,  Kinsinger. 
Doubleday  and  Co.  Inc.,  1970.     (150  Job  descriptions) 

Code  Blue.    l6mm.  28  min..  Color.    Counselor  Films,  Inc.,  ll+22  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania    19102.     (Depicts  a  black  woman  delivering  a  baby 
and  shows  the  health  personnel  involved  in  her  hospitalization) 

Danger  in  the  Air:  Sulfur  Oxide  and  Particulates.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20l*02. 

Education  Programs  in  the  Health  Field.    Reprinted  from  Hospitals,  Journal  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  August  1,  1970,  vol.  UU,  no.  15,  part  2. 
(Twenty-five  health  career  schools  listed  by  states). 

Environmental  Education  Resource  Guide.  Delaware  Raritan  TD  and  RD  Association, 
693  Alexander  Road,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  085l*0 

Environmental  Pamphlets.    College  of  Agricultural  and  Environmental  Sciences. 
Rutgers,  the  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  O8903. 

Health  Career.    l6ram.  13^  min.  b&w.    Available  for  loan  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Museum  Film  Library.     (A  high  school  guidance  class  and  their  coiinselor 
confer  vith  a  guest  speaker  on  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  health  work). 

Health  Careers.    Filmstrips  (k)  color.    Lawren  Production,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  15^*2, 
Durlingame,j^  California    9^010.     (A  selection  of  four  filmstrips  covering 
different  tyipes  0/  paramedical  occupations.) 

Health  Careers  Summer  Orientation  Project.    25  mm.  20  min.,  20  slides,  so\ind 
sync,  progression,  b&w.     (A  view  of  selected  work  station  assignments  during 
summer  oi^ientation  projects  in  Newark  area  hospitals  and  the  Burlington 
County  Memorial  Hospital). 

Health  Careers  Bibliography.    New  Jersey  Health  Career  Service,  275  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  086l5. 
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Health  Career  Guidebook.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20i*02. 

Health  Pover  To  The  People.    35mm.  23  min.  136  slides,  sound  synch,  progression, 
color.    National  Association  of  Health  Services  Executives,  Box  28,  Town  Center 
Branch,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey  07052. 

Helping  Hands  For  Julie.    l6mm.  30  min.,  b&w.    Available  for  loan  from  the 
New  Jersey  State  Museum  Film  Library.     (Shows  how  an  entire  medical  team 
swings  into  swift  decisive  action  to  determine  the  correct  diagnosis). 

Horizons  Unlimited  Handbook,  Career  Opportunities  in  Medical  and  Allied 
Fields.    American  Medical  Association,  595  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago* 
Illinois  60610. 

The  Hospital  People-Case  Study  of  Hospital  Occupations.    Blue  Cross,  Vol. 

XXI,  no.  1,  Hospital  Service  Plan,  500  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07105. 

To  A  Medical  Laboratory.    l6mm.  28  min.  color.    National  Committee  fpr 
Careers  in  Medical  Technology.    965O  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20011*.     (A  useful  film  which  shows  how  a  laboratory  team  works  together  to 
track  down  the  causes  of  disease.) 

Is  A  Career  In  Health  Services  For  You.     l6mm.  lU  min.  color.  Counselor 
Films  Inc.,  1728  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    19103.  (Encourages 
students  in  grades  7  through  12  to  think  about  a  career  in  health  services.) 

Job  Descriptions  and  Organizational  Analysis  for  Hospital  and  Related  Health 
Service.    197O.    -U.S.  Department. of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  U.S. 
Training  and  Employment  Service.    Washington,  D.C. 

National  Medical  Audio-Visual  Center  Film  Catalog.    Atlanta,  Georgia  02033. 

New  Jersey  Dental  Association.    2675  U.S.  Highway  #1,  North  Brunswick, 
Hew  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  Hospital  Association  Chart  on  Hospital  Careers.    Research  Park, 
1101  State  Road,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  0851*0. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.    Washington,  D.C. 

Orientation  to  Health  Occupations  -  A  Teacher's  Guide.    Health  Occupations 
Unit,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton.  New 
Jersey  08625. 

People  Who  Care.     l6mm.  25  min.  color.    Available  for  loan  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Museum  Film  Library.     { Shoe's  seven  types  of  careers  in  mental 
health. ) 

A  Time  For  Every  Season.    35  ram.  17  min.  8O  slides,  sound  synch,  progression, 
color.    Health  Careers,  Box  28,  Town  Center  Branch,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
^Explains  the  opportunities  and  challenges  in  over  forty  health  careers). 
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What's  In  Your  Future  A  Career  in  Health.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No, 
281,    Public *Af fairs  Pamphlets,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 


Where  To  Get  Health  Career  Information,  National  Health  Council,  Inc, ,  17UO 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  York, 

Care  of  the  Older  Adult >  Birchenall,  Joan  and  Streight,  Eileen,    J,  B, 
Lippincott,  1st  edition,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1973* 

Health  Careers  Booklet,    King  Features,  235  East  U5th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10017* 
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MECHANICAL  CONTRACTING  CYCLE 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  interest,  help  and  cooperation  of  the  MECHANICAL  CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TfEW  JERSEY,  this  model  for  a  cycle  on  Mechanical  Contract- 
ing has  been  prepared  as  suggested  guidelines  for  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  coordinators  and  cycling  teachers.    The  sequence  of  activities 
has  been  presented  with  the  understanding  that  the  individual  teacher 
may  have  to  adapt  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  students,  school,  and  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  available  facilities. 

Be  sure  to  notify  the  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of  the  starting 
date  as  far  ahead  as  possible. 

Mechanical  Contractors  Association 
of  New  Jersey 
13^  Evergreen  Place,  9th  Floor 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07018 

Upon  receipt  of  your  starting  date,  the  Mechanical  Contractors  Association 
W1.I  be  in  touch  with  the  local  coordinator  to  provide  help  and  materials. 
You  may  wish  to  use  the  following  form  letter  or  draft  your  own,  making 
sure  it  includes  at  least  the  information  in  this  sample: 

Gentlemen: 

We  plan  to  initiate  the  Mechanical  Contracting  Cycle  for  our  Introduction  to 

Vocations  students  beginning   ,  I9        .     a.m. /p.m.,  in 

room  #  .    ^  ' 

We  would  appreciate  being  able  to  utilize  the  slides,  film  "Anatomy  of  A 
City,    and  the  glass  piping  materials  for  instruction  purposes  during  this 
cycle . 

We  will  return  all  of  the  mater:  Is  and  film  as  soon  as  the  instructional 
period  has  been  completed. 

Sincerely, 

NAME 


TITLE 


SCHOOL 


(ZIP  CODE) 


P"^"^  .  -   (AREA  CODE) 


MEC 


CYCLE  OBJECTIVES 

.  To  increase  student  and  teacher  awareness  of  the  many  jobs  available  in 
the  Mechaniced  Contracting  industry. 

.  To  meet  with  a  Mechanical  Contractor  and  to  hear  about  the  opportunities, 
benefits  and  training  needed  for  Mechanical  Contracting  occupations. 

.  To  provide  "hands-on"  exploratory  experiences  which  are  related  to  .dif- 
ferent jobs  in  Mechaniced  Contracting  such  as  estimating  and  plumbing. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
■ 

..Students  will  be  able  to  list  and  briefly  describe  3  mechanical  contract- 
ing jobs. 

.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  the  education  and  training  needed  for  the 
Jobs  they  selected  above. 
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PRE  AllD  POST  MECHANICAL  CONTRACTING  STUDENT  INVENTORY 

*indicates  correct  answer 
Have  the  students  circle  one  letter  in  the  left  column  for  the  answer. 

1*    The  mechanical  contractor  is  most  concerned  with: 

a)  Electrical  installation 

b)  Insulating  specialists 

*c )  Heating  and  cooling  ^{ 
d)  Foundations  and  footings 

2.  llie  purpose  of  any  construction  is:  ^ 
*a)  To  serve  both  the  individual  and  the  community 

b)  To  make  beautiful  buildings 

c)  To  fill  up  land  areas 

0)  To  use  up  existing  building  equipment  and  materials 

3.  In  a  ventilating  system  vhich  two  items  are  gen?Jrally  used? 
a)  Radiators  and  pipes 

*b )  Fans  and  ducts 

c)  Chinx.ey  and  boilers 

d)  Drains  and  accessories 

^.    The  plumbing  system  in  a  building  is  generally  dependent  upon  the 
natural  force  of: 
a)  Convection 
*b )  Gravity 

c )  Temperature- 

d)  Pressure 

5.  In  a  vet  heating  system  what  is  used  as  the  heating  agent? 
a)  Air 

*b )  Water 

c)  Denatured  alcohol 

d)  None  of  these 

6.  The  mechanical  contractor  is  that  contractor  who  installs  the: 

a)  General  construction 

b)  Electrical  construction 

*c)  Heatings  ventilating^  air  conditioning,  aind  plumbing 
d)  Steel  construction 

7.  In  a  steam  heating  system,  water  which  returns  to  the  boiler  in  a 
liquid  form  is : 

a)  A  solution 

b)  Evaporation 

c)  Steam 

*d)  Condensate 

^.    Building  construction  usually  means  the  construction  of: 
a)  Dams  and  bridges 
*b)  Homes >  schools  and  commercial  buildings 

c)  Railroads  and  airplaner 

d)  ?Jone  of  these 
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9.    Properly  defined  "air  conditioning"  means: 

a)  Cooling  during  the  summer  months 

b)  Heating  during  the  winter 

c)  Drainage  systems  and  pipes 

*d)  Proper  temperature  and  humidity  control  year  round 


10.    A  plumber  installs; 

a)  The  electrical  isystem 

b)  Wall  supports' 

*c)  Drainage  systems  and  pipes 
d)  Foundations 


11.  Some  plumbing  fittings  which  might  be  used  to  hook  up  pipe  connection  are: 

a)  Vents,  sockets,  /pints 

b)  Cubes,  boxes,  angles 

c )  Tees  ,  elbows  ,  wyet'^ ,  crosses 

d)  Protractors,  dials,  locks 

12.  Which  person  would  not  be  considered  part  of  a  mechanical  contracting  firm: 

a)  Pipefitter 

b )  Plumber 

c)  Estimator 
*d)  Chemist 

13.  A  hot  water  circulating  system  is  Just  the  same  as  a  steam  heating  system: 
a)  True 

*b)  False 

lU.     Insulation  of  a  building  is  of  no^  consideration  on  determining  the  size 
of  the  heating  boiler. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

15.  A  process  piping  oystem  may  be  found  in  such  places  as  oil  refineries  and 
chemical  plants. 

*a)  True 

b)  False 

?i 

16.  When  an  individual  is  "taking  off"  quantities  from  blueprints  for  material 
,     costs  and  to  find  out  how  much  material  is  needed  for  a  Job,  he  may  be 

called  an/a: 

a)  Pipefitter 

b)  Blueprint  reader 

c)  Accountant 
*d)  Estimator 


17.     Fresh  water  to  be  used  for  drinking,  washing  and  other  domestic  uses  is 
almost  always  carried  through: 
a')  Black  stee]  pipe 
*b)  Copper  pipe 

c)  Ceramic  clay  pipe 

d)  Ca.^t  iron  pipe 


18.     A  "piping  system"  includes: 

a)  Plumbing 

b)  Ffeating 

c)  Cooling 

»d)  All  of  these  MEr  h 


19.  ^Glass  piping  is  new  in  its  application  to  plumbing  and  drainage  systems: 
*a)  True 

b)  False 

20.  Glass  pipe  should  not  be  used  to  carry  chemicals  since  it  corrodes  easily, 
a;  True 

*b)  False 

21.  Where  a  piping  system  is  used  to  heat  a  building,  the  ventilating  system 
is  separate. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

22.  A  journeyman  pipefitter  is: 

a)  ^An  apprentice 

b )  A  laborer 

*c)  An  accomplished  craftsman 
d)  An  important  contractor 

23.  An  apprentice  in  the  pipefitting  industry  is: 
a)  The  same  as  a  journeyman 

*b)  A  person  who  is  learning  the  trade 

c)  A  special  teacher 

d)  CJoing  to  become  an  accountant 

2U.    The  mechanical  contractor  is  not  a  all  interested  in  what  the  architect 
does, 
a)  True 
*b)  False 

25.    If  one  wishes  to  become  a  Mechanical  contractor  one  should  study: 
a)  Indian  history  and  folklore 
*b)  Science  and  mathematics 

c)  Music  and  literature 

d)  History  and  farming 
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26.  Most  mechanical  contracting  companies  employ: 
*a)  10-35  employees 

b)  UOO-600  euployees 

c)  3000-5000  employees 

27.  To  become  a  union  plumber  or  steamfitter,  one  need  not  worry  about 
graduating  from  high  school: 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

28.  A  storm  water  piping  system  is  used  to: 

a)  Keep  a  building  safe  in  a  storm 

*b)  Carry  rain  water  and  melting  snow  away 

c)  Provide  fresh  water 

d)  Balance  the  heating  system 

29.  lliere  are  differences  in  the  tasks  performed  by  a  plumber  and  a  steamfitter 
*a)  True 

b)  False 
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30.    Piping  systems  are  almost  never  installed  at  the  Job  site: 
a)  True 
»b)  False 

NAME  

PRE  SCORE   POST  SCORE  

DATE   DATE  

SCHOOL 
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FIRST  DAY 


Notes  and  comments 


1.  Give  the  Mechanical  Contracting  Occupational 
Student  Inventory  to  the  students  with  no  ad- 
vance preparation  on  their  part.    Emphasize  that 
this  is  an  inventory  -  an  assessment  of  what 
they  know  now  -  and- it  is  not  a  test.    This  in- 
ventory should  be  corrected  and  compared  to  the 
sane  inventory  given  to  the  students  on  the 
final  day  of  the  cycle. 

2.  For  the  remaining  class  time,  distribute  the 
student  booklet  "Pick  a  Growth  Future"  and  dis- 
cuss its  contents  with  the  students.    Note  that 
additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Mechanical  Contracting  Industrial 
Council  whose  address  is  on  the  reverse  cover  of 
"Pick  a  Growth  Future."    Students  should  retain 
the  pamphlet  as  a  guide  during  this  unit,  and 

as  an  education  reference  thereafter.  Have  the 
students  place  this  pamphlet  in  hie  Introduction 
to  Vocations  notebook. 

3.  As  further  orientation  for  this  cycle,  con- 
sider this  approach:    How  is  the  building  erected? 
List  (print  on  the  chalkboard)  the  kind  of  Jobs 
needed  in  the  building  industry,  responsibilities, 
skills  needed,  etc.    For  example  -  Question;  What 
kinds  of  people  and  skills  were  need  for  building 
a  school?    Possible  responses  are: 

a)  brick  layer 

b)  architect 

c )  foreman 

d)  plumber 

e)  truck  driver 

f)  laborer 

Question:     Can  we  group  these  Jobs  into  clusters? 
For  example:    Would  it  be  logical  to  have  the 
electricians  and  the  pipefitters  together? 
Possible  answers  are: 

a)  architect  and  draftsman  in  one  group 

b)  brick  layers  and  carpenters  in  another 

c)  plumbers  and  heating  specialists  in  another 

U.    In  the  last  five  minutes  of  class  time  have 
the  students  review  the  Job  clusters. 

a)  Have  the  Jobs  grouped  so  that  a  supervisor 
could  be  responsible  for  getting  the  most 
efficient  work  from  the  men. 

b)  Do  the  studerts  know  of  a  relative,  friend, 
or  neighbor  employed  in  any  of  these  types 
of  Jobs? 
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SECOND  DAY 


!•    Review  the  job  groupings  of  mechanical 
contracting. 

2.  Shov  the  slide  presentation  ^^Careers  in 
Mechajiical  Contracting"  as  orientation  to  the 
Mechanical  Contracting  Industry. 

a)  The  slides  include  a  script. 

3.  Supplement  the  slide  presentation  with  a 
discussion  of  the  educational  requirements 
for  Careers  in  Mechanical  Contracting. 


Sugf^ested  vocabulary  for  . homework: 

a)  Air  condition       g)  General  contractor 

h)  Journeyman 

i)  Mechanical  contractor 


b)  Apprentice 

c)  Architect 

d)  Bid 

e)  Process  piping 

f)  Pipefitter 

THIRD  DAY 


J)  Ventilation 
k)  Draftsman 
l)  Pliunber 


\ 


1.    The  intent  of  this  lesson  is  to  illustrate 
the  primary  concern  of  the  Mechemical  Contractor 
namely,  the  installation  of  piping  which  com- 
prises the  various  systems  necessary  to  make  a 
building  functional.    It  further  illustrates! 
the  technology  involved  in  the  work  of  a 
plumber  as  he  uses: 

a)  Glass  pipe  in  drainage  systems 

b)  Copper  pipe  in  fresh  water  systems 

?.    There  are  two  aspects  in  today's  lesson; 
Glass  pipe  manipulation  and  copper  pipe 
sweating.     Both  activities  may  occur  simul- 
taneously with  the  students  in  the  class  rotat- 
ing from  one  activity  to  the  other. 
Note:    The  teacher  should  handle  the  gleiss  pipe 
and  understand  its  level  of  difficulty  in  hook- 
ing it  *og^^th^r  before  giving  it  to  the  students. 

3.    At  the  enrl  of  thp  class  period,  review  the 
uses  of  ;$lass  pipe.     Print  these  on  the  board 
and  have  the  students  copy  this  information  in 
their  notebooks. 

U.    T^.  'Je»r.cnstrate  the  trap  action  of  the  glass 
pipe,  pour  co]cr*^'i  wat'^r  through  the  pipe. 
( Vegetable  coloring  is  onr-  way  of  coloring  the 
water. ) 
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5*    When  you  have  finished  this  aspect  of  the 
lesson,  the  glass  pipe  materials  should  be  re- 
packed in  the  same  identical  manner  you  have 
received  them.    This  is  important  as  it  will 
prevent  breakage  when  being  sent  to  its  next 
destination. 

6.    Have  the  students  cut  and  sweat  copper 
fittings  following  the>  teacher's  demonstration. 

(Prices  may  need  up-dating) 

Ell's  and  tees'  -  .lU  each 

Solder  -  50-50  -  1  can  $1.50 

Acid  brush  -2  -  @  .05(i  =  .10(# 

Tubing  cutter  -  1  -  $1,88 

Flux  -  1  can  -  .k^(^: 

Propane  Torches  -  2  -  $U.13 

Steel  wool  -  1  roll  -  $1.00 

Sparker  -  1  -  .30^ 

The  above  prices  are  from  the  Sears  & 
Roebuck  Catalog. 

Note:    Much  of  the  equipment  can  be  borrowed 
or  obtained  from  the  school  area  (including 
the  maintenance  department. )    Remember  -  when 
the  students  are  cutting  the  pipe  and  using 
the  propane  torches  they  are  to  WEAR  PROTECTIVE 
EYE  COVERINGS.    If  you  are  not  certain  how  to 

sweat  and  fit"  check  with  the  men  in  your 
maintenance  department  or  your  Industrial  Arts 
teacher.    Note:    Check  with  your  principal  that 
you  have  the  necessary  protection  for  the  desk, 
tables  and  floor  surfaces  before  you  begin 
this  lesson. 

7.    The  design  of  this  "copper' fitting  and 
sweating"  lesson  can  be  your  or  your  students 
imaginative  planning.    To  see  how  well  the  stu- 
dents have  done  after  they  have  finished,  -pour 
^vater  into  one  end  of  this  contraption  and  see 
if  it  comes  out  the  other  end  without  too  many 
leaks.    If  there  are  many  leaks  -  don't  be  con- 
cerned.   You  are  not  teaching  a  skill  at  this 
tim^..    Note:    Be  sure  this  is  done  over  a  sink 
or  some  large  receptacle. 


Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework: 

brazing  propane  torches  sparking 

copper  tubing  safety 

flux  soldering 

apprentice  joint 

beaded  end  sewer  gas 

drain  trap 

ell  plumbing 


sweating 
tubing  cutter 
tee 

welding 
vent 
flange 
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FOURTH  DAY 
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1-    The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  th 
.students  an  idea  of  the  work  of  an  estimator,  -it 
A  simulated  blueprint  or  floor  plan  of  a  bath-  Si^ 
room  is  provided  for  you.    This  material  must 
be  duplicated  for  student  distribution.  This 
layout  includes  costs  of  copper  piping  and 
fixtures.    The  students  are  to  ESTIMATE  the 
cost  of  installing  the  bathroom  from  the  plan 
provided.    The  teacher  will  demonstrate  all 
the  steps  from  a  sample  on  the  board.    The  ' 
students  will  be  assisted  by  the  teacher.  If 
you  have  trouble  with  this  estimating,  it  may  ' 
need  to  be  simplified  to  work  with  the  students. 
Note:    Be  sure  to  have  rulers  available  for 
each  student. 

2.    Take  considerable  time  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  task  that  is  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents.   Put  a  rough  draft. on  a  similar  plan 
on  the  board  and  go  over  the  plan  with  the 
students.     After  they  seem  to  have  the  idea, 
estimate  the  cost  of  Installing  a  bathroom. 


3.    The  emphasis  here  is  that  the  estimator 
is  a  person  who  will  "estimate"  the  overall 
costs  anticipated  in  furnishing  and  install- 
ing a  mechanical  system.    This  would  include 
such  items  as  labor,  equipment  and  general 
overhead.    The  mechanical  contractor  will 
submit  a  bid  based  on  that  e£,timate.  The 
contractor  can  lose  a  great  deal  of  mo^y 
if  these  estimates  are  not  done  correctly. 

^.    A  variation  of  this   lesson  may  be  to  have 
each  student  draw  a  plan  of  his  bathroom  and/ 
or  kitchen  and  estimate  the  cost  of  its  re- 
placements .  r*^^ 

5.    Questions  to  be  answered: 

a)  Kcv  much  does  an  estimator  earn? 
b}  How  does  an  estimator  get  his  training? 
c)  ViTiat  courses  could  a  student  take  in 
high  school? 

Which  wo'ild  help  him  to  become  an 
estimator? 


Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework: 


blueprint 

building  code 
catalogs 
'=*st  imat^r 
3pe'*i  f ication 


fittings  (pipe  connections , 

such  as  ell,  wye,  tee) 
purchasing 
seale 

take-off (terminology  which 
meafiS  to  determine  the 
quaritities  cf  pipe  needed 
from  blueprint 


FIFTH  DAY 


1.  Coinplete  lesson  on  estiiseting  and  review 
vocabulary . 

2.  Show  movie  -  *'MATOMY  OF  A  CITY."  Make 
certain  that  you  have  previewed  the  film. 

3.  Have  a  follow-up  on  the  film  in  your 
class.     List  the  Jobs  the  students  saw. 
List  some  of  the  vocabulary. 

Prepare  the  students  for  the  speaker  who 
will  be  there  on  the  following  day.    The  stu- 
dents should  be  primed  with  questions  (their 
own)  which  they  can  ask  the  mechaniced  con- 
tractor.   (Refer  to  Introduction  to  Vocations 
Student  Preparation  for  Speaker  Guidelines.) 

Suggested  Vocabulary  for  Homework 
X   contract         sealed  bid  designer 
Elastomer         superintendent  accountant 
estixaate         journeyman  profit 
site  engineer  foreman 

SIXTH  DAY  \ 


1.  A  mechanical  cont-ractor  will  speak  to  the 
students.    The  contrac^r  will  discuss  the 
various  occupations  in  mechanical  contracting 
including  the  education,  persbnal  requirements, 
benefits  and  rewards  . 

2.  Teacher  Preparation  for  the  SeventhxJay; 
Since  the  contractor  cannot  make  two  separate 
trips  to  the  school,  the  teacher  may  ask  the  ^ 
mecheinical  contractor  to  tour  the  school  with 
him  and  point  out  the  heating,  ventilating, 
and  air  conditioning  systems  as  a  guide  for 
the  field  trip  the  following  day. 
Note :    Guest    speaker  -  mechanical  contractor. 
Notify  the  main  office  that  the  mechanical 
contractor  will  arrive.    Give  the  office  his 
name,  date  and  time  of  arrival.    Have  one  of 
the  students  greet  the  guest  at  the  main 
office  and  escort  him  to  the  classroom.  Have 
a  student  prepared  to  introduce  him  to  the 
class.    Have  a  student  prepared  to  rise  and 
thank  the  speaker  at  the  end.  Have  a  student 
guide  the  guest  out  of  the  building. 

3.  Use  the  "Guidelines  for  Speakers"  to  pre- 
pare the  speaker  for  your  students.    It  is 
essential  that  the  students  be  well  prepared 
for  the  speaker.    It  is  equally  important 
that  the  speaker  be  prepared  to  talk  to  the 
students. 
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SEVENTH  DAY 
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A  fitting  cliina>:  to  this  unit  is  a  field  trip 
for  the  class  to  see  the  school's  heating, 
cooling  and  ventilating  systems.    Be  sure  the 
building  principal  and  custodial  staff  are 
alerted  to  this  tour  well  in  advance.  Be 
sure  the  school  insurance  will  cover  the 
students  in  this  extension  of  the  classroom. 

Optional:    The  students  ought  to-  be  aware  of 
the  large  volume  of  construction  drawings  used 
for  each  phase  of  the  construction  of  the 
school.    Borrow  a  complete  set  of  plans  from 
the  Board  of  Education  Office  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  realize  the  complexities  of 
mechamical  contracting  before  the  groi;ind  can 
be  broken  to  start  construction.    Also  bor- 
row the  book  of  specifications  from  the  Board 
of  Education  Office  and  look  at  the  section 
on  heating,  cooling,  ventilating  and  pluinbing. 

EIGHTH  DAY 


1.  Have  the  students  take  the  same  inventory 
of  questions  they  took  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Mechanical  Contracting  Cycle. 

2.  Review  the  total  unit: 
a}  cTots  discussed 

b)  Companies  mentioned 

c)  Vocabulary 

d)  Places  where  these  Jobs  are  available 

e)  Types  of  training  needed 
f}  Salary  possibilities 

Teacher:     Evaluate  the  change  in  the  degree  of 
awareness  that  has  taken  place  among  your  stu- 
dents regarding  mechanical  contracting  occupa- 
tions.   Analyze  the  items  on  the  inventory  aind 
evaluate  those  questions  in  which  little  or  no 
change  has  taken  place  and  "'those  items  in  which 
considerable  changes  have  occured*  Evaluate 
the  results  for  additional  supplemental 
instruction. 
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SCIENCE  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  CYCLE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  cycle  on  technical  careers  has  been  prepared  for  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  coordinators  and  cycling  teachers.    The  sequence  of  activities  is 
presented  with  the  understanding  that  the  individual  teachers  may  have  to 
adapt  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  students,  school  facilities,  and 
community. 

mr  Science  Engineering  Technology  Cycle  has  been  developed  to  help  students 
become  aware  of  careers  as  technicians  which  require  one  or  two  years  of 
training  beyond  high  school.    The  cycle  concentrates  on  careers  requiring 
an  associate  degree,  which  can  be  earned  at  many  county  colleges  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  this  effort.    Space  will  not  permit  the 
long  list  of  individuals  who  have  very  generously  given  of  their  time  and 
energy.    However,  three  groups  must  be  mentioned  which  have  taken  special 
interest  in  developing  this  unit: 

.  New  Jersey  Council  for  Research  and  Development 

.  Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Development 

.  New  Jersey  Civil  Engineering  Technology  Advisory  Council 

These  groups  may  be  of  further  help  in  the  proper  implementation  of  the 
unit . 


CYCLE  OBJECTIVES 


.  To  increase  student  awareness  of  careers  as  technicians  in  the 
Engineering,  Science-Technology^ related  fields. 

.  To  provide  "hands-on"  exploratory  experiences  for  the  students 
in  areas  that  are  related  to  different  careers  as  technicians. 

.  To  have  the  students  become  aware  of  the  curriculum  requirements 
in  high  school  that  will  be  acceptable  for  entrance  into  community 
colleges , 

Many  community  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  agreed  to  make 
the  technical  laboratories  available  to  students  in  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  program  for  "hands-on"  experiences.    Contact  the  Department 
Head  of  the  Engineering-Technologies  Department  at  the  county  college 
located  in  your  area  to  arrange  a  field  trip  coupled  with  "hands-on" 
experiences  for  your  students. 

It  is  extr'j.'noly  important  that  you  include  a  discussion  of  the  safety 
procedures  before  each  lesson.     It  is  suggested  that  you  point  out  each 
parti2ulai-  hazard  to  the  student  before  the  experiment.     Safety  goggles 
are  a  must  for  experiments. 
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GgLNERAL  INFORMATION 


.  Remember  that  you  are  not  teaching  a  skill.    The  purpose  is  only  oc- 
cupational awareness, 

.  If  a  student  cannot  successfully  perform  the  laboratory  experiment  he 
does  not  fail. 

.  Make  sure  that  this  entire  cycle  is  reviewed  before  teaching.  Be 
aware  of  the  appropriate  time  the  experiments  are  to  be  performed 
in  this  cycle  and  that  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper 
execution  is  on  hand.    Perform  each  "hands-on"  laboratory  test 
before  class. 

.  Make  sure  that  contacts  for  field  trips,  slides,  movies,  and  guest 
speakers  are  all  made^well  in  advance. 


Teacher's  Copy 

3CIEIlCr:  PCID  rlNGIIIESRIIIG  STUIEIfT  INVErrromf  ^  indicates  correct  answer 

!♦    what  is  a  tec*mician?  ^^^^         students  circle  a  letter  in  the 

a,    An  engineer^      *  *  -^^^  column  for  the  answer. 

b;    A  laboratory  scientist  who  develops  ideas* 
Cy    A  craftsman 

"i,     ^ne  v/ho  ac:;ist3  the  engineer  or  scientist  in  estimating,  drafting, 

and  other  duties  * 
0;    A  ^  eacher.  " 

I  .     Tr.e  hir:?i  school  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  preparation  of  a 
technician  are: 
a,  Lnglish 

^^acic  and  literature 

.''cience  and  mathematics 
i,     Jyin  and  health 

A  technician  rrrust  go  to  school  for  how  many  years  after  graduating  from 
r.igh  school? 
*a)    1-2  yeoLTZ 
b      I  years 
c,    5  years 
i  years 

♦ 

'  •    A  T»erson  vho  employs  levels,  transits  and  tapes  to  detemine  natural  and 
man-na-ie  -'eacures  of  the  terrain  is  called  a: 
a )    Car  t eg  r aph  e  r 
ristir.ator 
alnsma) 

*  1  .^ur^/eyor 

V/:.a*.  Instrument  is  used  by  technicians  to  measure  angles? 
'X  we:<tar:t 
.'ele  scope 

"i  •    1  rans  i  t 

wr.icK  person  v/ould  not  be  part  of  a  survey  party? 
'1;    :\  re^;order 
A  sur^/eyor 
a:*  'axem  in 

•  ]      An  estimator 

\  "onrrinient  poc/ot  calculator  is  callei  a: 
:       r  lol  :  : on/ 
}       'omr  i.*>  : 

,    J.  \\-rI'^'iL  <"ori.'.f  ruction  project,  vho  ^'ould  be  responsible  for  such 
r'Y^'lo-/       f^.<  e.:.   //'it.er,  foundation  corilitions,  and  concrete  designV 


•  a 
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9.    Vniich  person  is  most  likely  to  do  soils-testing  in  the  laboratory? 
^a)  Technician 

b)  Craftsman 

c)  Construction  worker 
d;  Engineer 

10.  -^dch  person  is  most  likely  to  be  concerned  with  communications? 
a)    Architectural  technician 

'^b)    rilectronics  technician 

c)  Biological  technician 

d)  Electrical  technician 

11.  V/hich  person  is  most  likely  to  be  concerned  about  testing  radiation  on 
,  plants  und  animals? 

a)  Chemical  technician 

b)  Mechanical  engineering  technician 
*'c;    Biological  technician 

d;    ;;one  of  the  above 

12.  //h.ich  of  the  following  would  best  describe  the  duties  of  a  mechanical 
engineering  technician? 

a;  Design  of  a  mechanism 

^b)  3et~up  and  testing  of  a  mechanism 

c)  Manufacture  of  the  mechanism  in  a  machine  shop 

d)  .Celling  the  mechanisms  to  various  manufacttirers 

13.  The  prLiiary  purpose  of  a  mechanism  is  to: 
a,.    Iransmit  motion 

h)    Modify  motion 
"c;    Both  of  the  above 
d)    Hone  of  the  above 


A  power  lawn  mov;er  is  an  example  of  the  utilization  of: 
a  J    A  mechanism 
r-j     A  flexible  mechanism 
c'l    A  rigid  mechanism 
"i  i    An  engine 

l-".    Vrnicr  of  the  following  activities  would  the  technician  probably  not 

nerfom  in  -.is  .job?   

/    "oO  't^jlide  rule 
*l      'flovV  on  a  production  line 
■    Jct-up  and  run  e:q)eriments 
t      Write  roport:j  and  analyze  data 

1'  .    A  p.ech'inic'il  enr^a neeri nf^  technician  would  not  be  involved  in: 

^i:     r^e^ '.pining  materials  for  bridges 
b      Testing  materials  for  bridges 

IL.^/inrr  out  materialj  to       u.ied  in  the  l^ridge 
'  I  iinc  ^he  hrl  l^e 

17.    'V  i'^r   ^<nci  of  t}.e  following:  technicians  would  you  find  to  be  involved  with 
ma<:r.ino  operation  and  dejlp:n? 
i      :'  lec*  ri  cal 

••'achl  nu:f 
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18.  Which  one  of  the  following  technicians  would  most  likely  be  involved 
with  plastics  and  synthetics? 

a)  Industrial 

b)  Electrical 
*c)  Cheniical 

d)  Civil 

19.  A  mathematical  device  that  is  based  on  high  speed  electronics  and. 
control  equipment  iz  a: 

a)  Typewriter 

b)  Adding  machine 
^^c)  Computer 

d)  Compass 

20.  Which  of  the  following  are  characteristics  of  a  technologically- 
literate  person? 

a)  One  who  uses  models  to  simulate  real  situations. 

b)  One  who  communicates  with  machines  so  that  he  uses  the  machine 
effectively. 

c)  One  who  can  make  decisions  effectively, 
^d)    All  of  the  above. 

21.  Which  of  the  following  engineering  technologies  takes  the  longest  to 
tram  for  after  high  school? 

a)  Civil 

b)  Chemical 

c)  Electronics 

^d)    All  require  about  the  same  time 

22.  A  technician  generally  would  not  be  involved  with: 

a)  Concrete 

b)  Cars 

c)  Chemicals 
^d)  Sales 

23.  An  important  difference  between  mechanical  drawing  and  architectural 
drawing  is  that: 

a)  Mechanical  drawing  restricts  itself  to  mechanics. 

b)  Architectural  drawing  i3  less  advanced. 

^c)    Mechanical  drawing  will  only  deal  with  one  material  of  one  type 
at  a  given  time. 

d)  Architectural  drawing  requires  more  exact  work,  since  it  is  more 
important  in  designing. 

2h.    or  the  following,  which  one  would  you  find  a  biological  techn^'cian 
performing? 

a)    Checking  mechanisms  in  engines 

*p)    Controlling  and  studying  feeding  habits  in  animals 
>:)    Measuring  areas  for- construction  locations 
d)    Designing  electronic  instruments 

V/hich  of  the  following  is  useful  to  a  technician? 

a)  Charting  information  from  experiments 

b)  Drafting  skills 
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Cj    Knovledge  of  a  slide  rule 
All  of  the  above 
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Which  of  the  following   is  not  a  member  of  the  engineerin^a;  team? 
k)  ocientist 
b;  Technician 
*c)  Secretary 
d)  Draftsman 

P7.    To  make  sure  that  an  experiment  is  relatively  correct,  a  biological 
technician  will  most  likely: 

a;    Repeat  the  experiment,  changing  the  materials  used 
by    Discuss  the  experiment  with  his  immediate  supervisor 
*c>    Run  a  control  experiment 

d,    Re-check  his  information  for  mathematical  mistakes 


The  main  difference  between  the  electronics  and  electrical  engineering 
technician  is  that  the  electrical  technician  would  not  ordinarily  be 
found  in  the  field  of: 
^a)  Computers 
h)    Pa//er  in  circuitry 
c)    Radio  and  television  repair 
dj  Conductors 

Which  of  the  following  instruments  woi-ild  a  chemical  engineering 
te^rhnician  use  to  measure  very  accurate  amounts  of  liquids? 
a;  Themometer 
^by    Graduated  cylinder 
c)  r^alance 
dj  C'lthode 

\  r ioLogical  technician  would  most  likely  be  found: 
•i      Working  with  missiles 
r  /    Pilot  plant  operation 
*  c  '    Doing  pollution  research 
i  .      peruting  computers 

.  r.  er.r.ineering  technician  preparing  in  any  area  woixld  get  involved  with: 
'I,  /irveying 

•t      rn::tnjj!ientation  techniques 
^      I/ihoritoi-y  biology 
1      'homic'xl  lab  procedures 

:f.e  -:ivll  ^^:/t[inQering  technician  could  be  concerned  with  building  new 
roai:.  or  'in  ontire  city,  dajn^  or  similar  structure ♦ 

Tr;o 
r  I.  .:e 

•r.e  '     Wo  \ool.:  \  t.^»^'}:n Irian  -itilizes  Is  a  computer^ 
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Technicians  can  never  be  found  supervising  people, 
a)  True 
*b)  False 

A  student  failing  to  take  the  correct  courses  in  high  school  can  never 
become  a  technician. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

An  Important  skill  for  any  technician  to  have  is  mechanical  drawing  or 
drafting . 
^a)  True 

b)  False 

Technicians  could  be  found  working  with  scientist  on  the  space  program 
or  under  the  sea  doing  experiments. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

In  many  occupptions,  skilled  technicians  often  earn  as  much  as  a  person 
who  has  completed  a  four -year  degree  TDrogram. 
•*a)  True 
b)  False 

A  person  can  get  training  to  become  an  engineering  technician  even 
though  he  currently  may  be  working  in  another  Job. 
*a )  True 
b)    Fa*  3e 

A  surveyor  can  be  classified  as  an  engineering  technician. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

No  matter  what  kind  of  technician  you  decide  to  train  for,  employment 
opportunities  are  all  very  good. 
*a')  True 
b)  False 

A  student  can  prepare  to  be  an  engineer  with  just  two  years  of  study. 

a)  Ti'ue 
fb)  False 

Most  technicians  find  their  occupations  rewarding  and  satisfying.* 
*a)  True 
t)  False 

Electrical  technicians  generally  do  not  work  in  the  field  of  computers. 
*a )  True 

b)  False 

A  chemical  engineering  technician  would  utilize  graduated  cylinders  co 
accurately  measure  liquids. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 
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hi.    Civil  engineering  technicians  are  involved  in  machine  design  and  operation 
a)  True 
*b)  False 

U8.    Biological  te-^hnicians  are  not  concerned  about  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  plants  and  animals 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

U9.    All  technicians  are  generally  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  slide  rule. 
*a)  True 

b)  ' False 

50.    A  person  who  assists  the  engineer  or  scientist  in  estimating,  drafting 
and  other  duties  is  a  technician. 
*a )  True 
b)  False 


ERIC 
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CYCLE  PROCEDURES 


titi^i  URX  Notes  and  comments 

1.  Administer  the  student  inventory,  which  will 
take  approximately  25  minutes.    Einphasize  that 
this  is  an  inventor^'  of  what  the  students  know 
now.     It  is  not  a  test.    There  is  no  need  to 
review  the  answers  with  the  students.  This 
inventory  should  be  corrected  and  compared  to 
the  same  inventory  given* to  the  students  on 

the  final  day  of  the  cycle. 

2.  In  the  remaining  time,  set  up  the  first  of 
two  controlled  long-range  biology  experiments. 
A  minimum  of  h  mice  are  needed  for  a  dietary 
experiment.     Use  two  for  a  control  and  two  to  be 
fed  a  diet  which  is  deficient  in  some  vitamin  or 
mineral.    Vitamin  A  is  suggested,  as  the  sick 
mice  could  Just  be  put  back  on  a  regular  diet  to 
correct  this  at  the  end  of  the  cycle.    A  day- 
by-day  observation  of  their  behavior  and  record- 
ing of  these  physical  changes  on  a  daily  chart  is 
essential  to  understanding  the  duties  of  a 
biological  technician. 

3.  If  time  remains,  emphasize  that  a  technician 
is  part  of  a^  team.    The  team  consists  of  a 
scientist,  enp^ineer,  technician  and  craftsman. 

^.    Suggested  terms  for  homework: 

a)  scientist 

b)  engineer 

c)  technician 

d)  technology 

e)  craftsman 

3EC0MD  DAY 


1.  Review  the  vocabulary  homework  and  continue 
to  review  each  day's  vocabulary  before  begin- 
ning^ the  day's  work  in  this  cycle. 

2.  Get  up  the  second  of  the  two  long-range 
controlled  biology,-  technology  experiments.  Use 
seeds  of  the  quick  germinating  type,  such  as 
radish,  corn,  or  tomatoes.     Fiave  the  students 
g'^t  a  portion  of  them  irradiated  by  X-rays  at 

a  dental  office  or  hospital.     Place  the  seeds 
on  a  suitable  growing  media.    Make  certain  tha't 
the  studonts  have  a  control  group.     Have  the  stu- 
ients  make  'iail/  observation  reports  and  record 
on  '"hartr. ,  as  this  is  essential  to  understand 
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the  duties  of  a  biology  technician.    It  may  be 
desirable  to  give  the  students  first  hand  ex- 
periences with  irradiated  seeds  utilizing 
*'See  Gro"  Kits  prepared  by: 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Sterling  Forest  Research  Center 

P.O.  Box  363 

Tuxedo,  New  York  10987 

Telephone :  91^-351-2131 

^Vrite  and  ask  for  price  lists  and  ordering  in- 
fomation  from  the  above  address.  Union 
Carbide  also  markets  a  genetics  kit  which  ap- 
propriately illustrates  another  duty  of  the 
biology  technician.    This  information  is  avail- 
able upon  request  from  Union  Carbide. 

3.  .The  teacher  should  be  able  to  provide  a 
simple  slide  rule  for, all  students.  The 
emphasis  of  this  lesson  is  that  a  "slide  rule"  ' 
is  one  of  the  tools  of  a  technician.  The 
teacher  should  assess  the  mathematics  abilities 
of  the  students  and  program  the  lesson  so  that 
they  can  be  successful  in  some  aspect  of  the 
slide  rule.    If  you  are  not  familiar  with  a  slide 
rule,  oheck  with  the  school  mathematics  teachers. 
Variety  shops  and  stationery  stores  can  supply 
these  slide  rules  for  as  little  as  eighty-eight 
cents  (,33<^).    Hopefully,  each  student  can  be 
provided  with  his  own  slide  rule  to  keep. 

For  homework,  provide  a  few  problems  that 
the  students  will  be  successful  in  completing. 
Here  is  an  example: 

A  civil  engineering  technician  knows  that 
he  needs  one  bulldozer  to  clear  500 
square  feet  of  earth  in  one  day  for  a 
field  20  feet  by  25  feet.    Determine  how 
bi;^  the  area  is  and  how  many  bulldozers 
the  technician  would  order  to  complete 
the  Job  in  one  day?    Limit  this  first  try 
at  the  slide  rule  to  multiplication. 

THIRD  DAY 


1.    Continue  the  lesson  on  the  slide  rule,  this 
^i^ae  emph'isizin^  appropriate  division.  Assign 
a  'ioupl*^  or  problems  that  the  students  will  be 
succ'?ssral  in  completing. 

'\    Her^  is  an  exaniple  of  a  typical  problem: 


SE1  10 
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A  ci'/il  engineering  technician  needs  to 
solve  the  foliowin?;  problem: 


How  iTiany  cer.ent  blocks  would  you  need, 
each  12"  long,  to  build  the  first  row 
of  a  wall  90"  long? 

Another  Example: 

An  electrical  engineering  technician  knows 
that  in  an  electric  circuit,  the  voltage 
equals  the  current  times  the  resistance. 
This  can  also  mean  that  the  resistance 
equals  the  voltage  divided  by  the  current. 
If  the  current  is  6,  and  the  voltage  is 
72:  y  resistance   ohms? 


3.    Review  the  problems  assigned  with  the 
possibility  of  incorporating  these  typical 
engineering  technician  problems  scaled  down  to 
the  level  of  your  students. 

FO'JHTH  DAY 


1.    Another  tool  of  a  technician  is  familiarity 
with  the  skills  of  mechanical  drawing.  Arrange 
with  the  mechanical  drawing  teacher,  a  lesson 
involving  an  awareness  of  the  fundamenoals  nec- 
essary to  become  skilled  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Try  to  emphasise  blueprint  reading,  design  and 
drawing,  showing  the  students  why  drafting  is 
1  major  tool  in  a  technician's  ability  to  com- 
municate.    If  possible,  design  a  lesson  so  that 
tne  otuients  actua-lly  use  mechanical  drawing 
drafting?)  equipment,  and  answer  questions  about 
the  blueprint, 

:  IrTH  DAY 


i.  7ne  ntixt  three  lessons  try  to  conceptualize 
^h^•  i^.tioo  of  a  -^ivll  enp:ineering  technician. 

r  r  the  first  l^^sson,  coni-'^.t  the  loca] 
fto'-m,  borDU£:h,  or  c^ty)  engineer  and  explain 
what  yyji  ar'^  trylna  *-o  teach.    Our  experiences 
indi:^it^  ♦-ha^  h^  w\]l  bo  able  to  teach  a  lesson 
on  ^-h*^  reGpon.^  i  M  :  i  I  i^'S  of  a  surveyor ,  jjUsi.ng  a 
tr'inGit  or  I^v^-i  ur,-*.  :;thor  ^^quipment  with  the 
st'ii-rit3  f^r  "h^n'i3-'>:i"  activities.     Fie  will 

'lo^^  * jh"'V  now  to  do  the  next  two 
]*^3'^>^r,o  vhi  "h   ">n  •'"'pt'jal  i //^  tai;k3  tha*  are  rer- 
forme  i  by  't   • !  7 1 1  ^np"i  n^»'r  i  ru';  t^*"hn  ic  iia . 


T:\-*  X'X^:  ^hi.-  I'^j^mh  [3  to  illustrate 
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to  the  students  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
a  civil  engineering  technician  performs.  This 
task  is  testing  for  the  strength  of  concrete. 
It  is  called  a  "slump  cone"  test. 

2.    Utilizing  the  following  materials;  cement, 
gravel,  sand,  water,  and  l6  oz.  conical  cups, 
have  the  students  mix  the  ingredients.  The 
important  point  to  get  across  to  the  students 
is  that  as  more  water  is  added,  the  cement 
mixture  weakens.    When  less  water  is  added,  more 
structural  strength  results  in  the  concrete. 
The  test  is  performed  by  putting  these  various 
mixtures  into  the  l6  oz.  cups,  inverting  the 
cup,  then  measuring  the  degree  of  "sag"  from 
the  top  of  the  cup  when  this  mixture  is  no 
longer  supported  by  the  cup.    The  result  will 
show  the  students  that  more  "slump"  indicates 
less  strength  in  the  concrete,  while  no  "slump" 
indicates  stronger  concrete. 

Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework: 
• 

a)  concrete 

b)  cement 

c )  gravel 

d)  slump 

e)  sag 

SE^/ENTH  DAY 

1.  One  of  the  important  tasks  a  civil  engineer- 
ing technician  performs  is  to  test  soil(s)  for 
permeability.    This  test  helps  determine  the 
strength  of  soil  and  it's  degree  of  support. 
The  test  is  called  a  Permeability  Test. 

2.  The  mate-'ials  needed  for  this  test  are: 
glass  tubing  (8"  x  1"),  beakers,  stoppers,  and 
rubber  tubing.    Use  3  different  soil  samples 
such  as  clay,  sand  and  loam.    Pour  measured 
amounts  of  water  into  the  glass  tubing  packed 
with  these  soil  samples  and  time  the  flow  of 
vater  for  the  soil's  permeability.    Tests  like 
this  performed  by  a  technician  help  the  engineer 
to  plan  a  construction  site. 

Suggested  vocabulary  for  homework: 

a)  permeability 

b)  density 

c )  soil  sample 
•i )  soil  testin^^ 

1.     Before  bep^inning  the  mechanical  engineer- 
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ing  unit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
one  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Technician 
experiments. 

2.    This  is  approximately  a  2-week  long 
experiment  in  crystal  growing. 

3»    Contact  the  high  school  chemistry 
teacher,  or  the  community  college  chemical 
engineering  technology  department  and  obtain 
instructions  on  crystal  growing. 

A  good  experiment  can  be  conducted  using 
copper  sulfate  or  alum  and  water.    Obtain  the 
chemicals  from  your  local  high  school  or 
scientific  supply  house  at  least  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  experiment. 

5-    The  importance  of  this  long-term  ex- 
periment is  to  show  the  student  that  forms 
of  elements  can  be  studied  in  different 
physical  states  and  that  the  chemical 
engineering  technician  may  be  directed  to 
study  them. 

NiriTH  DAY 


1.  The  next  three  lessons  conceptualize  the 
tasks  that  a  mechanical  engineering  technician 
performs.    To  help  you  appreciate  these 
lessons  you  should  contact  your  local  com- 
munity college  mechanical  engineering  depart- 
ment head  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
developing  these  lessons. 

2.  The  first  lesson  (see  Appendix,  diagram 
one)  is  designed  to  show  the  students  "link- 
ages" of  three,  four,  and  five  components. 
This  lesson  can  be  very  easily  performed  by 
the  students  with  five  tongue  depressors  and 
five  paper  fasteners.    Have  holes  drilled  in 
the  end  of  the  depressors  for  the  students  so 
that  the  depressors  will  not  break  easily. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  that 
three  linkages  give  support,  four  linkages 
yield  a  transfer  of  motion,  and  five  linkages 
p^ive  non-support.    Practical  applications  are 
in  bridges,  steam  engines  and  a  baby  carriage, 
respe':tively .    The  important  point  to  make  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  lesson  is  that  a 
mechanical  en^^ineering  technician  must  have  an 
under?;  t and  ing  of  linka^reo. 

Make  transparancien  (see  Appendix,  diagram 
^0  of  a  simple  brake  system,  reciprocatin^c 
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engine,  clutch,  or  steering  system  of^x^ar. 
Then  challenge  the  students  to  create  these^ 
linkages  vith  the  tongue  depressors. 

Suggested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  link 

b)  mechanism 

c )  support 

d;  rotary  r.otion 
-e)  pivot 

TENTH  DAY 


1.    Ajnong  the  many  interesting  tasks  that  a 
mechanical  engineering  technician  is  asked  to 
perform  is  the  "Strength  of  Materials"  test. 
One  way  of  determining  the  strength  of  mater- 
ials is  to  measure  the  deflection  that  a  given 
length  of  material  (metal)  will  bend  from  a 
fixed  point  (fulcrum). 


2.    To  perform  this  deflection  test  use  sev- 
eral metal  rods  about  26  inches  long  and  \ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  series  of  weights. 
Have  the  students  anchor  a  rod  in  a  horizon- 
tal position  and  by  fixing  various  weights  at 
the  other  end  they  can  easily  observe  the  de- 
flection from  the  horizontal.    All  of  the  stu- 
dents will  quickly  perceive  that  different 
metals  have  different  qualities.    This  test 
requires  four  measurements:    distance  from 
the  fulcrum  to  the  weight,  the  weight,  the 
deflection,  and  the  diameter  of  the  rod. 
The  students  should  produce  a  chart  of  these 
measurements.     By  mathematical  application  of 
these  measurements  a  mechanical  engineering 
•technician  can  incorporate  better  materials 
In  the  design  of  a  mechanism. 

Gu^^gested  vocabulary  homework: 

)   ief  le':tion 
d)  stress 
o train 
i)  ^.or'^u'^ 

-::>r:/?:?rrH  r^Ar 


I.    Ar.  ;th^r  i nt*^r«^st i task  a  mechnnical 
^n^/iu'^'^riw^  t'^>^'hn ian  performs  is  "materials 
^nalyj  i  r> .      Thir;  sp'^'-Mfi^*  boat  test  is  de- 
;U:ri^>i  ".^  Vhfin  lYi^^  sl\if\onl3  will  understand 
^h^'  "  .nr'-pt  ^ha^,    iirfcront  materials  (in  this 
!fi3o  r.^Vtlf^)  ^.r^ms f^r  h'-ri*   'it  different  rates. 
ThU;  i -nlU^i  n^fit  '»x^*f\ar:^'^        th^rmodyn^unics . 
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2.  Materials  needed  for  this  experiment  are 
beakers,  water,  thermometers,  and  different 
metals  about       square  and  unmarked  so  the 
students  cannot  identify  them. 

3.  To  perform  this  experiment  the  students 
need  to  weigh  the  unknown  metal  sample.  Then 
put  it  into  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  until 
the  metal  l^as  had  time  to  reach  the  tempera- 
ture of  212F.    Remove  the  metal  sample  and 
put  it  into  a  beaker  of  cooler  water  whose 
temperature  and  volame  has  been  measured. 

In  a  few  minutes  record  the  temperature  of 
the  water.     3y  this  experiment,  a  mechanical 
engineering  technician  can  determine,  with 
the  aid  of  a  formula,  what  the  specific  metal 
is.    The  formula  is: 

(mass  of  cold  HpO)X(change  of  tem- 

Speclfic  heat:  perature ) 

(Change  in  temperature  of  metal)  x 
(weight  of  metal) 

See  Appendix,  diagram  six  for  a  table  of  specific 
heat  values . 

TWELFTH  DAY 
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1.    It  is  suggested  that  at  this  time  you  review 
with  the  students  the  activities  up  to  Ihis  point 
To  supplenjent  the  group  discussion  you  may  wish 
to  obtain  the  film.  To  Build  A  Future,  from: 

.  John  Shuler 

'    Building  Oontractars  Association  of 
liev  Jersey 
500  Morris' Avenue 
3prini2;riold,  New  Jersey  OTO8I 


or 


Construction  Industry 
Advancement  Proi2:ram 
^^01  Cooper  iVxn ding  Head 
Cherry  Flill,  U^w  Jersey 


.  F^obert  F^riant 
Hf^^vrj  Hi^.:hway  -uvl  Construction  Industry 
Advan  ':  em^^n  t  F' m  I 
P.O.  Box  ^rf 

Penninp:ton  Hoad 
Trenton,         J'^rs^'y  O^^i^U 

Fie  :«^rtain       or  i^»r  it  boforp  beginning  this 
cyjle.    At  thi-  time  iistributr>  p^omphlets  and 
give-aways  vhi'*h  -^an  b'**  ord^r'^d  from  *^he 
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bibliography.     It  is  essential  to  stress  to 
the  students  that  all  of  them  can  become 
technicians  provided  they  have  the  interest, 
motivation  and  desir.e  to  succeed.    It  should 
be  pointed  out  that;  many  successful  technicians 
are  those  who  have  taken  vocational  courses 
such  as  machine,  electrical,  automotive  and 
print  shop  in  addition  to  the  required  courses 
necessary  for  entrance  into  a  community  college, 

THIRTEErrrH  DAY 


1.     It  would  be  appropriate  if  at  this  time  a 
field  trip  could  be  arranged  to  a  community 
college.    Remember  to  request  that  "hands-on" 
experiences  be  provided  at  the  college  for  the 
students.    This  field  trip  should  include  a 
full  orientation  of  the  engineering,  technology 
department , 

FQURTSsrrrH  day 


1.  The  next  series  of  lessons  conceptualize 
some  of  the  tasks  that  electrical  and  electronics 
engineering  technicians  do.    If  possible,  you 
should  contact  your  nearest  community  college 
and  ask  the  electrical — electronics —  engineering 
department    ead  to  assist  in  developing  the  next 
series  of  lessons.    Another  good  source  of  infor- 
mat ion  is  the  high  school  science  teacher.  It 

is  strongly  urged  that  you  involve  the  students 
in  a  discussion  on  electrical  safety  before  be- 
ginning these  lessons. 

2.  The  first  lesson  illustrates  to  the  students 
many  of  the  tools  that  an  electrical  technician 
will  use.    One  recommended  activity  to  demonstrate 
these  tools  is  to  perform  a  color  code  check  on 
resistors.     By  utilizing  batteries,  voltmeters, 
ammeters,  and  resistors  students  can  be  provided 
vith  the  same  apparatus  that  an  electrical  engineer- 
ing technician  might  use.     It  is  suggested  that 

the  students  use  the  slide  rules  to  obtain  values 
for  the  resistors  and  check  the  color  used  with 
the  accompanying  chart.     (See  Appendix,  diagram  7). 

Suggested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  voltmeter 

b)  ammeter 
?)  resistor 

conductor 
e )  electric ian 
r)  electrical  technician 
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FIFTEETJTK  DAY 

1.    One  of  the  tasks  an  electrical  engineer- 
ing technician  frequently  performs  is  the  use 
of  simple  electrical  equipment  in  testing 
various  circuits.    It  is  suggested  that  you 
provide  a  1^  volt  battery  for  the  students 
and  have  them  develop  a  simple  circuit,  to 
ring  a  bell  or  light  a  bulb.    Follow  that  vith 
two  batteries  in  a  curcuit  by  showing  them  how 
to  use  a  voltmeter  and  ammeter  in  these  cir- 
cuits .    Tne  final  step  in  this  lesson  is  to 
use  the  volt.meter,  ammeter,  and  resistor  show- 
ing ohms  law.     (See  Appendix,  diagram  3). 

Suggested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  battery 

b)  current 

c)  transistor 

d)  voltage 

e)  oscilloscope 

GIXTSEI'ITH  DAY 

1.  Another  electrical  device  used  by  an  elec- 
trical engineering  technician  is  a  diode.  It 
is  important  to  stress  that  the  electrical 
engineering  technician  performs  many  tasks  as- 
sociated vith  "electrical  power"  while  the 
electronics  technician  involves  himself  with 
computers,  radar,  etc.    The  diode  is  a  device 
which  illustrates  the  regulation  of  electrical 
power . 

2.  To  have  the  students  perform  this  lesson, 
place  a  diode  in  a  curcuit.     (Diodes  may  be 
purchased  at  any  electrical  supply  house, 
approximately  10  for  $1.00).    The  concept  for 
the  students  to  appreciate  is  that  the  diode 

in  a  circuit  allows  the  current  to  flow  in  one' 
direction      Tf  the  diode  is  reversed,  the  cir- 
cuit will  not  vork.    Vary  this  lesson  with  two 
diodes. 

3uij;gested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  dir^^'t  current 

b)  alt'^^rnat ing  current 
?)  'liode 

d  )  amp  I  i  f  y 

:;K7K?[T?:E:rrrH  day 

I.    Tno  purpose  of  this  group  of  labs  is  to 

illustrate  to  the  student  that'* an  electronics 
engineering  technician  works  vith  computers 
and  must  have  a  background  in  electrical  - 
circuitry. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  coordinator  -of 
this  program  contact  the  local  community 
college  electrical  engineering  department  and 
obtain  laboratory  information  on  basic  "and/or" 
circuits.     (See  Appendix,  diagram  2). 

3.  These  lessons  can  be  very  easily  set  up  by 
using  batteries,  switches,  and  light  bulbs, 
obtainable  from  the  school  science  laboratory, 
or  from  the  high  school  science  laboratory,  or 
the  high  school  science  department. 

Practically  speaking,  the  "and/or"  circuits 
can  be  applied  to  pay  telephones,  pilot  ejection 
seats,  and  school  fire-alarm  systems. 

5.  It  will  taice  two  class  periods  to  complete 
these  lessons. 

6.  It  is  also  suggested  that  use  of  diagrams 
and  a  very  slow  approach  be  used  as  these  lessons 
are  performed.    Demonstrate  what  the  students 
will  perform. 

Suggested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  computers 

b)  electronics 

c)  switches 

d)  logic  circuit 

e)  circuit,  or  circuits,  ond/or  circuit 
SIGHTEEriTH  DAY 


1.  Continuation  of  previous  day's  activities. 
NINFTEEriTH  DAY 


1.  ^This  experiment  is  a  sample  of  the  logic 
that  the  electronics  engineering  technician 
might  be  called  upon  to  use. 

2.  By  utilizing  one  extra  switch,  have  the 
students  try  to  wire,  completely  on  their  own^ 
a  circuit  that  can  be  turned  on  or  off  from 
two  places.    Have  them  spend  one-half  of  the 
period  trying  to  do  this  in  the  laboratory  on 
their  own.     The  second  half  of  the  period  is 
to  be  used  to  check  their  work  and  to  demon- 
strate the  correct  circjiit. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  a  practical  applica- 
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tion  of  this  circuit  be  discussed. 


Suggested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  open  circuit 

b)  closed  circuit 

c)  electronics  engineering  technician 

d)  troublesl.ooter 

TWENTIETH  DAY 


1.     Show  the  film  Six  in  Electronics  from: 
Engineer's  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment, 3^5  East  U7th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10017. 


2.  This  film  portrays  the  everyday  life  of 
six  different  men  who  are  electronics  engineer- 
ing technicians. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  the  film  be  followed 
with  a  discussion. 

^VENTiT -FIRST  DAY 


1.     Review  the  lessons  involved  in  the  electri- 
cal and  electronics  engineering  technician 
clusters.    To  supplement  the  group  discussion, 
you  may  wish  to  order  (ahead  of  time)  pamphlets 
and  other  materials  to  be  distributed  at  this 
time.    An  electrical-electronics  bibliography 
is  given  to  each  student  at  the  end  of  this 
unit. 

PaTE^ity-secohd  day 


1.     This  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  arrange 
a  field  ti*ip  for  the  students.    Any  business  or 
industry  that  employs  technicians  would  be  an 
appropriate  site  for  visitation.     Suggested  sites 
for  visitation  are  chemical  companies,  construc- 
tion sites,  architectural  firms,  oil  companies, 
engineering  firms,  pharmaceutical  companies,  and 
science  research  companies.     It  is  essential  to 
prepare  the  students  for  the  trip.    Refer  to  the 
field  trip  checklist  as  you  complete  your  arrange- 
ments . 

TV/ENTY-THTRD  DAY 


1.     The  purpose  of  this  cluster  of  lessons  is  to 
illustrate  to  the  students  typical  experiments 
that  n  chemical  engineering  technician  might 
perform. 
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2.  It  is  suggested  that  all  materials  and 
laboratory  information  be  obtained  from  the 
local  high  school  chemistry  department. 

3.  For  the  first  laboratory,  obtain  informa- 
tion on  a  simple  experiment  involving  paper 
chromatography.    This  can  be  easily  performed 
with  filter  paper,  flare  pens,  test  tubes,  and 
alcohol.    Allow  the  students  to  k^op  the  re- 
sulting chromatograph. 

^.    Since  this  experiment  only  takes  10-15 
^    minutes  to  set  up,  and  must  be  left  still  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  students  perform  additional  experiments 
this  period.    Using  chemical  indicators  and 
household  products  such  as  vinegar  and  ammonia, 
have  the  students  identify  the  liquids  as  being 
acid  or  base.     By  a  simple  color  change,  the 
students  can  be  led  to  relative  success  in 
this  activity. 

Suggested  homework: 

Give  the  students  several  pieces  of  litmus 
paper  and  have  them  test  various  products 
around  their  home  as  acids  or  bases  and 
have  them  bring  in  the  results  posLed  on  a 
chart.  ' 

rvraiTY-FOORTH  DAY 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  the 
students  that  solving  problems  using  electro- 
chemistry is  another  task  that  a  chemical  engin- 
eering technician  should  expect  to  encounter. 

2.  This  experiment  is  designed  to  see  if 
solutions  will  work  as  wires  in  lighting  light 
bulbs.    Arrange  with  the  high  school  chemistry 
teacher  for  the  apparatus  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  perform  this  experiment  in  electro- 
chemistry . 

3.  Be  sur-?  to  include  a  discussion  on  safety 
beforv  l;t,'i^inninK  the  experiment.    Allow  time  for 
the  students  to  clean  up.    Flave  the  students 
answer  the  queotions  in  chart  form. 

:'up:>.:f*f> tf^'i  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  pilot  plant 

b)  ^]^'"trod<* 
)  ^'onduct 

i)  ''hromato^rraphy 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY 


1.    The  intent  of  this  lesson  is  to  further 
expand  the  students  conceptualization  of 
cher,ical  engineering  technology.    This  lesson 
is  designed  to  give  the  students  an  Idea  of 
electroplating,  and  may  be  supplemented  with 
a  review  of  chemical  indicators  in  the  electro- 
pl^tin.^  solution. 

?.    Az^range  wi,th  the  high  school  chemistry 
teacher  to  have  the  necessary  equipment  and 
apparatus,  (all  in  functioning  order)  before 
beginning  a  simple  experiment  in  copper 
electroplating.     Effectiveness  will  be  en- 
hanced if  the  material  to  be  plated  has  the 
student's  name  etched  in  it  and  he  is  allowed 
to  k.eeD  it. 


3.    The  instructor  should  be  aware  that  this 
experiment  will  need  more  pre-class  prepara- 
tion than  the  other  experiments.    As  the  ex- 
periment is  performed,  discuss  the  background 
k^nowledge  that  a  technician  must  possess  to 
pi-operly  understand  the  varied  experiments 
which  he  sees  and  works. 

Suggested  vocabulary  homework: 

a)  electroplating 

b)  anode 

? )  cathode 

i)  copper  plating 

e)  circuit 

IVENTY-v'lIXTH  DAY 


I,    The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  allow 
the  students  time  to  discuss  and  evaluate  the 
three  lonp:-term  experiments  they  were  conduct- 
ing ir  'iology  and  chemical  engineering 
techno  ^y. 

i.\     i'e.      late  the  crystaJ  growing  experiment 
HXid  discuss  with  tho  students  the  role  of  the 
t'^'Chnician  in  controlling  this  experiment. 
Allow  the -students  to  keep  the  crystals.  Dis- 
cuss with  them  the  value  in  growing  crystals. 

^.     Have  the  ^tuden^s  make  final  observations 
and  summarizat ions  of  the  condition  of  the 
mice,     ''.'orr^ct  the  ^Jiet  of  the  mice.     Put  them 
back  '^n  Vitamin  A,    Ims^uss  how  oft'^^n  it  was 
aec^sisary  in  this  experim^^nt  to  care  for  the 
mi"e.    r.upp] om'^nt  th^  iir><"us3ion  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  *^h'*  vitrunin  d^fi^M An':*ies  arri 
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possible  experiments  that  could  be  conducted 
to  test  them. 


u.  Metke  the  final  evaluation  and  discussions 
on  the  effect  of  irradiation  on  seeds.  Dis- 


cuss  the  role  of  the  technician  in  controlling 
the  experiment. 

5.    Clean  up.  the  entire  laboratory  area  as  the 
experiments  are  concluded.    Arrange  to  return 
all  equipment.    You  may  also  wish  to  show  a 
fiLn,  hand  out  pamphlets  or  other  literature  to 
the  students  at  this  time.    Refer  to  the  chemi- 
cal-biological bibliography  at  .the  end  of  this 
unit  for  sources  of  materials. 

TV/E^JTY-SEVENTH  DAY 

1.    Arrange  to  have  a  guest  -speaker  from  some 
business  or  industry  who  is  responsible  for  the 
employment  or  supex'vision  of  technicians.  Sug- 
gested speakers  are  personnel  directors  of  large 
industrial  companies  or  someone  who  has  a  broad 
overview  of  the  engineering,  science-technology 
scene  and  can  discuss  career  opportunities  in 
this  field  with  the  students.    Remember  it  is 
Just  as  important  to  prepare  the  students  for 
the  speaker  as  it  is  to  prepare  him  for  the 
students . 

WENTY-EIGIITH  DAY 

1.    As  a  follow-up  on  an  overview  of  the  entire 
engineering  technician  field,  arrange  to  have  a 
speaker  come  to  the  school  to  discuss  a  particular 
cluster  of  careers.     It  is  suggested  that  this 
speaker  be  a  young  adult  recently  graduated 
from  a  community  colle^^e  who  probably  has  the 
necessary  empathy  for  the  students. 

TVENTY-NirrrH  DAY 

1.  This  very  important  lesson  is  to  present  to 
the  students  the  required  courses  necessary  for 
them  to  take  ia..  high  school  so  that  they  may  be 
adequately  prepared  for  admission  to  a  community 
college  to  further  their  education.    Remind  the 
students  again  that  some  of  the  most  desirable 
courses  for  a  student  to  pursue,  in  addition  to 
his  science  and  mathematics  courses,  are  those 
in  vocational  education. 

2.  Machine,  automative,  print,  electrical  and 
mechanical  drawinp^  shop  courses,  ajnong  others, 
will  help  a  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  tech- 
nician.   Give  the  students  the  complete  list  of 
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Technical  Education  Careers  in  New  Jersey 
institutions,  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education,  and  discuss 
the  contents. 

3.  Distribute  any  published  materials  you 
may  have  for  the  students  interest.  Allow 
the  students  time  to  pursue  any  particular 
interests  they  may  have  in  the  engineering 
science-technology  field. 

THIRTIETH  DAY 


1.  Have  the  students  take  the  same  inventory 
of  questions  they  took  on  the  first  day  of 
this  engineering  science  technology  cycle. 

Review  the  entire  unit,  outlining: 

.  clusters  of  technician  tareers 
.  technician  occupational  opportunities 
.  community  colleges  and  institutions 
.  course  requirements  needed  in  high 
school 

2.  The  coordinator  should  evaluate  the  change 
in  the  degree  of  awareness  that  has  taken  place 
in  his  students  by  analyzing  the  questions  on 
the  inventory.     (Remember,  this  is  not  a  test). 
If  possible,  evaluate  the  entire  cycle  and  .fiull 
a  copy  of  both  scores  for  each  student  to  the 
State  Introduction  to  Vocations  Office. 


:et  .-^3 
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BIBLIOGRAPirY 


There  are  three  (3)  agencies  which  publish  or  produce  a  great  deal  of  information 
regarding  Technicians  and  Technical  Education. 

1.  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 
1  Dupont  Circle 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

2.  Engineers*  Joint  Council 
3^5  East  llth  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

3.  Superintendent  oT  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20^^02 

Some  of  the  publications  are  as  follows: 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C. 

Careers  in  Technical  Occupations  -  OE  80032 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

Enf^ineering  Guidance  Ideas  *  I^ive  Thoughts 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 

Engineers  Jo"  it  Council 

3^i5  East  U7th  Street 

Uew  York,  Hew  York  10017 

Salaries  of  Engineering  Technicians 

Engineering  Manpower  Commission 

Engineers*  Joinc  Council 

35^5  East  hjth  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Pre-technical  Post  High  School  Programs 
(A  suggested  guide)  F.S.  5,280:800^i9 
U.S.  ^/overnment  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  FCngineering  Technician 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 

1  Dupont  Circle 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Engineering  and  Science  Technicians  1550-88 
U.S.  aorornment  Printing  Office 
Washington ,  D . C . 

"hara^torist ics  of  Excellence  in  Engineering  Technology  Education 
A:norijan  Society  of  Engineering  Education 
J  rxipont  Circle 

Washington,  D.C.    2003^  SET  2h 


Engineering  Technology  Careers 


National  Council  of  Technical  Schools 
1507  "M"  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C,  20005 

Job  Opportunities  in  Civil  Engineering  Technology 

California  State  Personnel  Board 

801  Capitol  Mall 

Sacramento,  California  958ll; 

r 

Keys  to  Careers  in  Science  and  Technology  (price  $1.00) 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
?fEA  Publication  Sales 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

You  and  Your  Child's  Career 
B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service 
15^0  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W, 
Washington",  D.C,  20036 

Manual  for  Engineering  Career  Advisors  (price  50  cents) 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 

3^5  East  Uyth  Street 

New  York,  New  YoYk  10017 


Caree'r  Opportunities  and  Preparations  (PRF-63A) 
Educational  Publications 
General  Electric  Comj^any 
Schenectady,  .New  York  12305 


V 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES  a:ID  ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Inc. 
1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,'  New  York  IOOI9 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

3^5  East  U7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Institute  of  Ir iustrial  Engineers,  Inc. 

3^5  East  UTth  Street 

Uew  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleiun  Engineers 

3^5  East  ii7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Nuclear  Society 

East  Ogden  Avenue 
Hinsdale ,  Illinois 

The  American  Sbciety  for  Engineering  Education 
1  Dupont  Circle 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

The  Afnerican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

^20  Main  Street 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan  U9085 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

3^5  East  U7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical'  Engineers 

3^5  Easf  U7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  (Affiliate) 
2050  Mansfield  Street?  ' 
Mcfntreal  2 

Quebec ,  Canada  ^  ' 

Engineers'  Council  for  Profebcjidnal  Development 

31*5  East  U7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017' 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers,  Inc. 
3H5  East  U7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York    10017  ,  . 

Nati'onal  Council  of  Engineering  Examiners 
Box  752 

Clemson,    South  Carolina  29631 
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Demand  for  Engineers  and  Technicians 

Engineers*  Joint  Council 

3^5  East  uYth  Street 

?Jew  York,  New  York  10017 

A  Bright  Future  For  You  As  A  Chemical  Technician  And  Careers  Ahead 
In  Chemical  Industry 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W. 
VTashintfcton.  D.C.  20009 

Science  and  Engineering  Careers  in  Government  (price  30  cents) 

(Descriptions  of  beginning  Jobs  for  young  people ) 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  \ 
Washington,  D.C.  20ii02 

The  Technician  and  Tomorrow  (PRE-lU) 
Educational  Publications 
General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady,  New  York,  12305 

Elsbree,  Hohn  J. , 

"Manpower,"  Chemical  and  Engineering 

News ,  Career  Opportunities  Issue, 
March  11,  196'8,  p.  35A  ff. 
American  Chemical  Society 
1155  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

"The  Engineer  and  Technicians," 
Chemical  Engineering^  Progress 
May,  1967,  p.  26ff. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

3^5  E.  U7th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Car^.^rs  for  Women  as  Technicians  (WB  Bulletin  282) 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
V/omen's  Bureau 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

^Technician  Career  (price  50  cents) 
Opportunities  in  Engineering  Technology 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 
2100  Pennsylvania  Avenue N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 

Can  I  Be  A  Technician?    Let^s  Find  Out 
Public  Relations  Staff 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Detroit,  Michigan  ^  1|8202 

*We  recommend  this  publication  as  the  most  practical  single  source  of 
K  information  on  technician  careers. 
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National  Institute  of  Ceramic  Engineers  (Affiliate) 
U055  North  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  k32lk 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  (Affiliate) 
2029  K.  Street,  N.W, 
Washington,  D,C.  20006 

Society  of  Automat ive  Engineers 

2  Pennsylvania  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10001 
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APPENDIX 


lA  -  3  Links 


MEQIMJISMS  -  LINKAGES 


Used  for  Support  (Bridge) 


DIAGRAM  1 


Torque  Depressor 


Drilled  holes -paper 
fasteners  very  firmly 


IB     4  Links 


Used  to  Transfer  Motion 

1  Transfer  Rotary 
Receive  Rotary  Fran 
Junction  DC  to  EC 


2  Transfer  Rotary 
Receive  Back  and  Forth 
From  Junction  DC  to  BC 


cgpiTiajs  FOR  I 

C     (A  +  D  -  B) 
or 

C     (B     D  -  A) 

FOR  1  T^engths  of  Links  must 
be  as  follc^-s:  CZ 
any  other  ccmbination  yields 
2 


IC  -  5  Links 


Non-Support  (Baby  Carriage) 


Link  Pivot  Firmly  Attached 
At  First  To  Have  Only  4 
Links  -  Then  Collapsed  To 
Give  5  Links  And  Resulting 
Non-Support. 
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lA  "AND"  CIRCUIT 


DIAGRAM  2 


*Pay  Telephono-To  Get 
Dial  Tone  (Or  Oarrent) 
You  Must  Lift  The 
Receiver  and  Deposit  10<^ 


Switch  "A" 

Switch  "B" 


BULB 


Both  Switch  "A" 
and  Switch  "B" 
Must  Be  On  To 
Light  The  Bulb 


Lines  Represent  Wirei 


IB  "OR"  CIRCUIT 


Battery 


IC  "AND"/"OR"  CIRCUIT 


Switch  A 


Switch  B 


BULB 


Switch  C 


Either  Switch  "A" 


or 

•*B" 

or 

"C" 

Will  Light  The  Bulb 


*Fire  Alarm  System 
Pull  Switch  At  Any 
Box  -  Alarm  Rings 


PILOT  EJECriOI  SYSTEM 


Switch  A 
• — 


Battery 


Switch  C 


Battery 


Swi 


ch  B 


(Canopy  \ 
Blowoff  J 


Either  "A"  or  "B" 
For  Canc^y  BlowoFf 


Switch  D 


Spring  Keeps  A  +'l  In  Sams  Position 
Also  Keeps  B  +  D  In  Same  Position 


Seat  \ 
Ejection  ) 


You  Need  Switches  A+B+C+D 
For  Seat  Ejection,  By 
Swicching  A  -■  You  Also  Get  C 
By  Switching  B^  You  Also  Get 
u.    Since  You  Need  C  +  D  For 
Ejection  And  You  Can  Only 
Get  Thgn  By  Switching  A  +  B 
YOU  NEED  ALL  FOUR  FOR  THIS  CIRCUIT  TO  WORK 
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CIRCUIT  WHICH  WILL  WORK  (M  AND  OFF 
FROM  TOO  DIFFE3^ENT  PLACES 


DIAGRAM  3 


NOTE:    TTiis  Circuit  Is  CcrmKxily  Fcxand  in  Hallways  In  Hemes  To  Operate 
The  Hall  Light  Pron  Two  Switc±ies,  One  At  Each  End  Of  Ihe  Hall 


Position  1 


Position  1 
 # 


Position  2 


Position  2 


Switch  1 


Switch  2 


Battery 


Bulb 


Switches  1  and  2  Can  Be  Alternated  To  Either  Position 
1  or  2,  Thus  A  Person  Can  Control  Lamp  From  EitJier  Place. 
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MECHANISMS^  APPLICATIONS 

DIAGRAM  4 


A.    Transmit  Motion 


A 


Frame 


C,    Car  Steering 
System 


Tire  Tire 


MEQiANISMS  APPLICATION 


DIAGRAM  5 


A  SLMPLE  RETIPRQCATING  STEAM  ENGINE 
(Optional  for  Interested  Student?) 


Steam  Fran 
A  Boiler 


|2|       ^^liding  Valve 


1  Steam  Intake 
c   2  Exhaust 


Circular  Motion 
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DIAGRAM  6 
SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  METALS 


M 

E 

SPECIFIC 

T 

A 

HEAT 

L 

VALUE 

Aluminum 

.2lh 

Brass 

.092 

Copper 

.091 

Iron 

.107 

Lead 

.031 

Mercury- 

.033 

Plat  inum 

.032 

Silver 

.056 

Tin 

.071 

Tungsten 

.032 

Zinc 

.092 
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RESISTORS  -  COLOR  CODE 


DIRECTIONS:  ~ Start  with  the 
band  closest  to  an  end  of 
the  resistor.    Count  bands 
of  colors  -  not  the  resistor's 
color . 


Black 

0 

0 

X  1 

Brown 

1 

1 

X  10 

Red 

2 

2 

X  100 

Orange 

3 

3 

X  1,000 

Yellow 

1* 

1* 

X  10,000 

Green 

5 

5 

X  100,000 

Blue 

6 

6 

X  1,000,000 

Violet 

7 

7 

None 

Gray 

8 

8 

None 

White, 

9 

9 

None 

You  must-  take  the  value  of  each  color  in  order  of  the  barr.d  if  it 
appears  as,  see  below. 

Don't  count '  the^^^or  of  the  resistor. 
EXAMPLE: 


Yellow 

felue 

Brown 


•Yellow  =  1* 
Blue  =  6 
Brown    =  x  10 


Value:  i*6o 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  CYCLE 

INTRODUCTION 

In  America,  all  businesses  were  once  small  businesses.     Some  of  the  smallest 
concerns  of  yesterday  are  now  the  medium-size  or  large-scale  corporations  of 
today  and  tomorrov..     Only  an  idea,  diligence,  skill,  initiative  and  hard  work 
can  and  will  make  it  hapi>en.    The  purpose  of  this  cycle  is  to  make  today's 
young  people  aware  of  the  career  possibilities  and  opportunities  that  exist 
in  the  small  business  industry. 

This  model  for  a  cycle  on  small  business  careers  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Introduction  to  Vocations  coordinators  and  cycling  teachers.    The  sequence 
of  activities  is  presented  with  the  understanding  that  the  individual 
teachers  ma^'  have  to  adapt  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  students,  their 
school  facilities  and  their  community. 

Many  individuals  contributed  to  the  design  of  this  cycle.    Credit  must  go 
to  Lou  Resciniti,  Conackamack  Junior  High  School,  Piscataway,  New  Jersey, 
Mort  Shenker,  Trenton  State  College  and  Dr.  Emanuel  Orlick  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  all  who  participated  in  the  writing  of  a  previous 
small  business  cycle.    Special  recognition  must  go  to  Mr.  Martin  Kornfeld, 
a  Guidance  Counselor  at  Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School  in  Edison,  New 
Jersey  for  the  work  he  did  in  compiling  the  information,  designing  the 
activities,  and  writing  this  cycle. 

CYCLE  OBJECTIVES 

.  To  increase  student  and  teacher  awareness  of  the  numerous  types  of  small 
businesses . 

.  To  help  students  become  aware  of  the  possibility  of  owning  their  own 
small  businesses. 

.  To  meet  with  proprietors  of  small  business  concerns  and  to  learn  of  their 
operations . 

.  To^  provide  '^hands-on"  exploratory  experiences  for  the  students  4n  areas 
related  to  small  business  ownership  and  operation. 

.  To  make  students  more  aware  of  the  curriculum  requirements  in  high  school 
that  will  be  of  value  to  them  should  they  aspire  to  become  a  small 
business  owner. 

SPECIFIC  ODJECTTVES 

.  The  students  will  be  able  to  write  four  personal  characteristics  needed 
to  succeed  in  a  small  business. 

^  .  The  students  will  be  able  to  list  three  small  business  opportunities  that 
they  nave  learned  about  in  this  cycle. 

.  The  students  will  be  able  to  do  simple  research  about  three  small  business 
categories . 


SMB 
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AWARENESS  EMPliA3IS  , 


Many  students  are  unaware  of  the  career  opportunities  that  exist  in  the 
field  of  small  businesses.    This  cycle  has  been  developed  to  broaden  their 
understanding  tc  include  careers  and  ownership  of  small  businesses^  so  that 
when  students  are  ready  to  make  career  decisions,  these  decisions  will  be 
well  thought  out  and  will  be  the  wise  decision  for  each  individual. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  mental  note  that  for  a  student  to  make  up  his 
mind  not  to  enter  this  career  field  is  as  impoi-tajnt  as  his  making  a  positive 
choice.     Small  business  careers  are  not  for  everyone.     Some  individuals  will 
prefer  employment  with  larger  companies.    Other  students  will  decide  that  it 
is  preferable  to  be  an  employee  rather  than  an  employer.    All  of  this  is 
understandable  and  has  been  compensated  for  in  this  cycle. 

There  are  youngsters,  however,  who,  even  in  their  Junior  high  school  years, 
aspire  to  or  imagine  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  small  business  which 
they  could  call  their  own.    It  might  be  a  gasoline  station,  a  bakery,  a  dress 
shop,  a  beauty  parlor,  or  literally  thousands  of  other  types  of  small 
businesses . 

In  this  cycle,  we  will  look  at  all  the  facets  that  are  involved  in  a  small 
business  operation.     Students  will  have  opportunities  to  deal  with:  decision- 
making, planning,  organizing,  directing  and  controlling  a  small  business. 
ITiey  will  have  the  occasion  to  learn  about  themselves,  their  characteristics, 
opA  their  personal  qualities.    The  important  concepts  in  this  unit  are  tc 
experience  an^l  to  begin  thinking  about  career  choices.  Once  the  student  sees* 
touches,  iHStes  and  feels,  he  will  then  be  better  prepared  to  begin  these 
proc^ss^s.     Armed  with  these  experiences,  each  student  will  be  able  to  begin 
waking  soir.e  d^^isions  for  himself, 

STUDP:riT  SUCCESS 

Smphasiire  that  ^very  student  in  your  class  can  become  a  successful  small 
business  ^rr.plr^yee  or  employer,  owner  or  proprietor.    Make  them  aware  of  the 
qualities  '.hich  are  necessary  to  be  successful  in  this  field, 

.  A  strong  interest  in  a  particular  career  in  the  small  business  field, 

^   .  A  willingness  to  take  the  high  school  courses  which  will  assist  you  in 
this  fioLd,  ' 

.  A  wilJingness  to  work  hard  in  the  small  business  field,  either  as  an 
'^mployoe  seeking  promotion,  or  as  a  proprietor  of  a  small  business, 

.  'ITie  ability  to  get  along  successfully  with  people. 

.  The  desire  to  succeed. 

GENERAL  iriPOh'^TION 

Small  business  embodies  the  spirit  of  free,  competitive  enterprise.     It  is 
an  area  vher<:\  individualism  prospers  and  in  which  opportunity  exists  for 
the  energetic  and  the  hard-working, 
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The  ovming  and  operating  of  a  sfcail  business  suits  the  personetlity  and  in- 
dependent .attitude  of  people  from  many  different  walks  of  life.  Thousands 
of  indi'/iduals  who  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  work  for  someone 
else,  find  business  ownership  and  management  more  to  their  liking.  One 
has  only  to  reflect  back  into  the  past  history  of  this  country  to  find  names 
such  as  Henry  Ford,  Frank  Woolworth  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  all  individuals  who 
began  with  little  money,  small  businesses,  and  all  who  became  very  wealthy 
as  a  result  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  that  developed  from  those  scall 
businesses. 

In  time,  every  yoking  nan  and  young  women  must  face  the  inevitable  question 
of  "What  am  1  going  to  be?"    Choosing  an  occupation  is  not  a  simple  process, 
as  it  brings  young  people  into  contact  with  society,  the  world  of  work,  and 
a  tremendous  variety  of  oc.-^upations .    It  requires  careftil  investigation  of 
one's  interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes.     Specific  occupations  must  then  be 
investigated  to  determine  if  a  particular  career  fie]d  really  appeals  to  the 
student.     A  well-informed  person  chooses  a  Job  for  value;  because  he  likes 
the  type  of  work  that  he  will  be  doing,  and  because  he  feels  that  he  can  be 
reasonably  successful  in  this  career  field,  both  presently  and  in  the  future. 
A  un-informed  person  does  not  choose  a  job  in  this  memner  and  generally  makes 
a  poor  choice. 

This  cycle  has  been  written  for  a  period  of  ten  days..    Some  of  the  activities 
and  lessons  that  have  been  prepared  in  this  cycle  could  conceivably  be  covered 
in  the  "Know  Yourself"  and/or  the  "Secretarial"'  cycles  that  are  in  your  present 
school  programs.     If  this  is  so,  then  certfdnly  this  cycle  would  be  more  ef- 
fective with  a  decreased  amount  of  days. 

Remember  that  you  are  not  teaching  a  ski31.     A  specific  ^teaching  objective 
is  occupational  awareness.     If  a  student  cannot  successfully  perform  the 
"hands-on"  ac':ivitie3  he  does  not  fail. 

The  entire  cycle  must  b*e  compDetely  reviewed  before  teaching.     Be  aware  of 
the  appropriate  time  the  "hands-on"  activities  are  to  be  performed  and  have 
tho  necessary  equipment  or  hand-    Perform  each  activity  before  doing  it  with 
the  class. 

Make  sure  that  your  contacts  for  field  trips,  slides  and  guest  speakers  ore 
made  well  in  advance. 

It  is  imperative  to  follow  all  the  necessary  safety  rules  and  re'gulations 
as  set  forth  by  your  board  of  education.' 

< 

USE  OF  RESOUHCES 

To  enhance  this  cycle,  set  up  an  environment  for  the  students  that  will  b. 
of  maximum. assistance  in  developing  career  awareness.    Certain  aspects  of 
your  school  and  community  should  be  utilized  in  this  endeavor. 

.  Arrange  with  your  school  librarian  for  an  area  to  be  set  aside  in  the 
library  on  small  businesses,  careers  in  business  and  successful  men  and 
women  in  the  "business  world  -  both  biographical  and  autobiographical. 
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Arrange  for  an  area  to  be    set  up  in'  the  guidance  department  yith  infor- 
mation on 'post-secondary  education  for  business  careers.  ^ 

Contact  the  Small  Business  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
local  businessmen  associations  in  your  community.    They  will  be  most 
happy  to  provide  you  with  information,  materials  euid  guest  speakers. 

t  * 

Request  assistance  from  the  different  .department.^  Uithin  your  school,  the 
art  aepartment  could  provide  you  with  posters  and  the  mathematics  depart- 
r.'^-^r:*:  vitr.  business-math  problem-solving  sheets,  the^  English  depsLrtmest 
with  resa^.e  ar.i  Job  application  information.  ^ 

Students  ovul'd  inquire  of  their  parents,  friends  and  neighbors  as  to  the 

types  of  work  that  they  do.  / 

f  \  ' 

A  student  survey  of  the  community  could  be  developed  to  determine  what 

types  of  small  businesses  are  needed  in  your  area.  •  . 
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SMALL  BUSI^^ESS  CAFEERS 


PRE  ATJD  POST  STUDENT  INVENTORY 


List  the  srrra*ll  businesses  that  are  present  in  your -comunity . 
FIPGT  DAY  OF  CYCLE,'        '  \  .       LAST  DAY  OF. CYCLE 

1.'      .    ■  1. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  CYCLE  PRE  AI(T'-PQST,STUDEr:T  IN^TNTOPY  TEACHER'S ^COPY 

""'    •']'  ■'  .        '  ■ 

'  •  .  *ijidjLpates  correct  answer 

•.Have  the  students  cir^^li^  the  correct  answer  in  the  l^tt  column.  - 

JL.     It  is*  always  'better  to  be  an-  employee  in  a  lar^e  company  rather  than 

in.  a  Small  company.  .  '    ,               ,        .      _\                       ^  • 

a.)  True         •     ^      -  ,         '  •                              \                *  » 

,*b)  False    ,        ^    •  '        '              ^         /      '  ^ 

2.     Individuals  wjio  seek  information  about  small  -bi^sines^es  can  obtain  this 

information  f-rom  the  Small  Busings  Administi'ation;  «  ^ 

*a>  True  •  /         " :      '  '  ;^  ' 

b)  False  ./  ^     '  ,  I 

/•  •  .  / 

Jwners^       small/businesses  can  seek  financiafl.  aid  from  the  Small vBusiness 

Administration  when  they  are  f irst^-s^a^ting/out  anfi/or  when  they  are  .expand 

ing  their  ^business  operations.  i  j 

*a)  IVue  -  •    ,/  ^  '       .  '       :  ^' 

/o )  False  ^  -  • 


/ 

Very  few  /fdgH  school  students  ever  think  ^kbout  'owning  their  own  small 
business'^.  /      '  * 

a)  Iru/     '      ,         ^      ^  *  ^  ' 
*b)  Fai^e                                               .  •  ^ 

Cma,ll  Dusiness  is  an  area  in  which  opportunely  exists  for  the  enei'getic  arid 
industrious  individual.  *     '  *  .  ^ 

*a)  *True  *  .  . 

b)  False      V     /  .  ^  . 

It  is  generally  expected  that  you  will  work  less  hours  as  an  owner  of  a 
small    business  than  as  an  employee  of  a.  business.         -  -  ^  • 

a^  True  .  -  '  ^ 

axse   ,  ■  - 

It  is  not  important  to  obtain  legal  advioe  before  beginning  your^ own  / 
business.  \ 

a)  True  .  ~ 
*b)  False     v  *    .  •  ,        *  ' 

When  applying  for  a  loan  to  start  a  small  business,  every  applicar>1;  is  * 
expected  to  have  some  money  of  /nis  own  or  other  assets  to*  be  placed  in^ 
this  vetit^ure.  .         '  ^ 

True  '  .  '  ^ 

b)  False  ^ 

Insurance  protection  is  important  if  you  own  your  own  business. 

True  »  .     '       -  >  , 

b)  False  •        O  '  , 

'"ITie  i^ros 3  profit  ^bf  a  t)usiness  is  the  difference  betyeen  the^  retail  sales 
price  f\nd  -the  wholesale  price  of  goods  sold. 
*a.)  True  •  '  ^ ' 

•  b)  Fal:>e  /  '      "  .       -  .         »  f 
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11.  A  woodvprking  shop- may  be  a  part-time  business  whi'ch  has  grown  out  of  a 
hobby.  ^  '  .  * 

*a)  True  '  '  >    *       ,  , 

b)  False  .       .  ' 

*  * 

12.  Before  setting  up  your  own  retaii  flower  shop,  it  i^  necessary  to  own  ol* 
lease  many  acres  of  land. 

a)  True      ^       .  '  .    ,  ' 

*b)  False      «   '         "  * 

13.  After  a  man  works  for  six  months  in  the  upholstering  business,  he  is 
^  usually  ready- to  ^ open  up  his  ovn*-iipholstery  shop.^ 

a)  True  ^  '  *  *      .     .  ^ 

^    *b)  False  '  '         ^  "~ 

.    .    '  '  '  ^      '  \ 

ih^.     Many  successful  shoe  repair  shop  operators  have  learned  their  craft  ^  ^ 

.        tVirough  orPtHe^^b  training.  *  * 

^    '  *a)  True 

'         b)  Faise^  •  '  '  . 

\f  »  * 

15.    It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  college  education  before  attempting  to^ 

*  .    open  your  own. business . 

*-a)  True  .  [ 

\)  False  '  ,  '  ^  ' 

k  business  owped  by  two  men  isj  called  a:^-^" 

a)  Proprietorship.  '  ,  .  • 

V  '    b)  Coirporation  ,  ^  p  .  ' 

'  *  *e)  Partnership 

'  ,   d)  Non'e  of  the  above         '         *  *  * 

1T«     In  preparing  to  study  careers,  a  person  should  first  take- a  careful  look 
at  himself  and  his: 

Ql)  Aptitudes     .  ^  *  t 

b)  Interests    \  ^ 

c)  Abilities 
^*d,)'All  of  the  above 

. i8«    Small  businesses  are  important  inVour  country  because: 
•  a)  They' take  business  away  from  larger  companies.  ^ 
b)  They  give  people  Jobs. 

*c)  They^  embody  the  spirit  of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 

d)  The'y  give  the  customer  more  for  his  moriey.  y 

19.  A  producer  is  an.  individual  who: 

*a)  Maices     ^particular  article.  •  .  * 

b)  Does*,  a  service  for  his  customers. 

c)  Buys  wholesale  goods.  '  -  • 
^)  None  of  the  above 

i    .    ■    .  • 

20.  An  employer  of  a  small  business  is  responsible  for:  ^ 

a)  The  treo,tanent  of  his  customers. 

b)  The  planning  and  organizing  of  his  operation. 
J-  c)  All  employees  and  all  decisions  '         ^  * 

*d)  /^i"of  the  above 'Jv  .  .  '    ^  • 
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21.  The  best  way  to, obtain  a  working  Icnovledge  of  a  btasines^is; 
aO  To  ask  your  friends  about  ij;.  '      ^        *      •    '  , 

•    .    *b)  Through  actual  work 'experiences  in  that  business.  -  ^ 

c)  To  read  a  book  about  it.         ^      •  ' 

d)  To  vrrite  to.  the  Small  Business  Administration.* 

■  ■  :"       —  \    ■  . 

22.  The  largest  cause  of  business  failure  may  be  attributed  to: 

a)  Not  eriqugh  training  v 

b)  Lack  of  money  ^ 

c)  Employees*  stealing  •  '  . 
*d)  Poor  managerQent 

s  * 

23.  The  major  function  of  (Operating  your  own  business  is:  , 

a)  Training  your  own  employees         .         .  '    »  * 

b)  Record-keep£ng  and  paying  bills- 

*p)  Keeping  your  customers  hajjpy  ajia  making  a  profit. 

d)  Having  merchandise  well  displayed  in  your  shop. 

2h.  .  k  business  that  sells  its  products  only  to  the  public  is  called  a: 
^a)  Retail  .business  ^       ^  , 

;  ^  b    Cooperative  ' 

c)  Wholesale  business  *  |  •  '  ^ 

'd)  Corporation  .  , 

25.     In  trying  to  decide  on  the  location  fdr  your  "small  business,  it  is 
important  that  you  consider:  *   ^  •  * 

a)  The  ^neighborhood  in  which  you  plan  to  locate  your  i)usiness«  h' 

b)  ^The  different 'types  of  stores  .and  shops  that  will  surround  your 
business    »^  i      -   t    .  c     '  .\  '  . 

,  .  c)  The  V^^^^iri^  facilities  and  kpcessibility  to  your  ^hop.  *  ^ 

d)  All  of  the  above.  ^  '  ' 
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FtRST'^DAY  i    ST.UDENT  INVErriOBY 


Notes  and  comments 


1.  Administer  the  student  inventory  to  your 
class.    It  will  taJce  approximately  20  minutes. 
Emphasize  that  this  is  an  inventory  of  what 
they  know  now  about  small  businesses ,  and  that- 
it  is  not  a  test.    There  is  no  need  to  review 

.the  answers  with  the  students,    'This  inventory 
should  be  corrected  ^and  then  compared  Vith  the 
"same  inventory  given  to  the  students  on- 'the 
final  day  of  this  cycle.     In  this  way,  it  will 
be  possible  to  , chart  the  students*  progress,  ^ 
and  to  determine  what  elements  of  the  small 
businessL  cycle  pxoved  to  be  of ,  vaclue  and 
importance  to  each  student  in  the- class. 

2.  .In  the  tine  remaining,  provide^  the  class 
with  vocabulary  lists^^that  will  benefit  them  ^ 

r  "in  the  study  of ^ small  businesses.     The  • 
teacher  should  mimeograph  .this  list  and  jfiace 
it  or.  tlie  tlacHboard,     The  students  are/xo 
keep  this-  glossary  of  terms  in  their  Intro- 
d^action  -to  Vocat-ions  notebook  for  further 
reference  and  use!    These  definit-ions  may  be 

'  gone  over  orally  arid  discussed  in  class,  or. 
they  may  be  given  as  a 'dictionary  usage  •e.xer- 
cise'and  then  discuss^ed,  depending  upon 
teacher  preference  a^id  the  time  remaining  in 

•    the  class  period. 


r. 


Suggested  vocabulajry : 

a)  Businessman 

b)  .  Single  Proprietor  * 

c)  Small  business 

d)  Necessities  ^ 

e)  Luxuries 

f)  Services  and  Goods 

g)  Consumer   ^  ^ 

h)  Producer 


i)  Standard  of  Living 

J  )  Labor  Market  ^ 

k)  Inflation 

l)  Supply  and  Demand 

m)  Competition 

n)  Profit 

o )  Employee 

p)  Employer 


3.  Time  permitting, .have  the  class  think  over 
and 'discuss  the  following  questions: 

a)  In  your  opinion , ^yhat  small  businesses  of 
^day  could  becoiSe  successful  big  busi- 
nesses in-  the- future? 
Can 'you  suggest  a  product  or  service 


that  is  currently  not  sold^tha^  could 
turn*  info  a  succejssful  small  business? 


Suggested  Homework  Assignment: 
Please  note:     Homework  will  o;nly  be  given 
in  this  c-'cycle,  to  reinforce  the  day's  learn- 
ing activities  and  experiences pr  to  pro- 
"  vide  the  class  with  career  awareness  -of 
which  they  previously  had  no  knowledge, 
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Name  some  small  businesses  tn  your  .com- 
munity.    Do  they  produce  goods  or  sfer- 
,  vices?    What  are  the  goods  or  services 
that  they  produce?    Example : -^Johnson* s 
Taxi  Compajiy  produces  a  service,  ,  The 
Bulova  Watch  Cpmpeiny  produces  a  product, 
Note;    This  list  does  not  have  to  be 
written.  *  * 

SECOND  DAY:    STUDENT  -ASSESSMENT  OF*  SELF 


Before  a  young^  man  or  young  woman  actually 
decides  what  he/she  desires  to  do  with  their 
lives,  a  great  deal  of  self-analysis  and 
investigation  must  be  done.  ,  Students  must, 
consider  their  interests,  tjtieir  aptitudes, 
their* abilities ,  and  their  limitation^. 
Included  in  this  day's  lesson  are  several 
self-analysis  sheets  so  that  each  student^, _ 
with  the  assistance  of  his/her  classmates 
and  teacher,  will  begin  to  assess  ell  the 
important  factors  which  are  critical  in 
learning  about  one's  self  and  in  choosing 
a  career. 

1.    Explain  to  your  class  the  purpose  of 
this  student  assessment  sheet.    Note;  f 
Examples  of  different  types  of  assessment  . 
sheets  Are  illustrated  here.    The  teacher 
need  only  to  utilize  one  of  those  provided, 
or  if  the  instructor  desires,  he  may  J 
originate  his  own  assessment  form.  (l!hese 
assessment  sheets  will,  be  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  secotid  day'*s  activities. 

3.    Review  yesterday's  definitions  and  the 

ji 

homework  assignment.    Acceptable  answers 
on  the  homework  will  include  things  like: 
Sam's  Beurbership  -  a  service;  the  Edijjson 
^aker  -*  goods  .and  seryices. 

U.    Have  the  class  determine  the  relation- 
ship that  each  of  the  terms  below  have  to 
small  businesses* 

e)  Charge  Account 

f)  Mass  Productitjr 

g)  Partnership 

h)  Corpor^atiop 


a)  Merchandise 

b )  Wholesale 

c)  Retail 

d)  Credit 


Suggested  Homework  Assignment:  :i 
a)  Each  student  in  the  class  is  toj^get  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet!     He  is  to     *  • 
write  down  the  names  of  as  many!]  small 
busixiesses  as  possible  that -aref  present 
in  your  community  and  begin  with  the' 
letter  he  has  been  assigned.    This  will  ^ 

-~ 
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be  due  tomorrow .Day  Three. 


b)  Explain  to  the  .cla^s  that  Day  Three 
will  be  spent  analyzing  the  .importajit 
factors  to  be  considered  in  choosing, 
possible  career  fields  of  study. 
Tell  the  elass  to  give  some  serious  • 
.^bought,  l^tween  today  and  tomorrow, 
as^^txii^Hov  they  would  Actually  go  about 
making^^bsC€^eer  cboice.    What  factors  • 
would  infTu^ence  them? 
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STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  IN^/ENTORY* 

Read  tne  folloving  questions/  Analyze  their  content  and  respond  by  check- 
Ir;^  the' appropriate  box  on  the  right  side  of  this  ^estionnaire  that  expresses 
your  feelings  about -your  personality  traits  ar;d  jcharacteri^tics , 


Yes  So 


* — *  ^  

-J* 

2 .  -'Arc  you  considerate  of  others ? 

 ^  T- 

li       A*^*=>  v-^u  "^un r* huftl  ? 

/ 

'                 -                                                                                                                    ^             .  - 

0  5.    Are  you  oatient  and  understanding? 

,6.    Are  you  able  to  talk  well?                 '  " 

Are  you  a  good  sport,  and  if  need  be,  a 

^ 

8.    Aire  you  conscientious? 

^  ]      .       .              .  .. 

9.    Are , you  a  hard  worker? 

10.    Are  you  honest  and  trustworthy? 

n  •    Arp  vnu  ffood  at  iudffinff  DeoDle? 

A  

'l2.    Do  you  try.tfi  get  out  of  embarrassing 
s  <5 1  f  uftt  1  nn«5  bv  avoiding '  tli'e  trutJi? 

13.    Do  you  have  many  friends? 

• 

lU.    Do  you  lose  your  temper  easily? 

15.    Do  you  care  about  your  fellow  man? 

l6.    Can  you  give  orders? 

17.'    Can  you  get  people  to  respect  you? 

l8,.    Can  you  be      good  teacher  and  show  others 
your  skills? 

•  * 

19.    Can  you  get  people  to  work  for  you  and  do 
^  ^50od  job  for  you?  ^  

ft 

30.    Can  you  bf^a  good  boss? 

Pi.    Is  your  phy^'Is^fcJ  appearance  preventable? 
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:  Yes. 


No. 


22.    Will  your  gerjeral  Health  permit  you  ,  . 
to  wbrk  hard  , and  long  hours?  : 
.      ^               ^-  / 

i  • 
0 

T 

ft 

^  23*.  ^60  you  pay  your  tills  a|nd  debts    \  / 
proi»ptly?  / 

2^^  *  ^Are.you  a  good  manager  with  mo^jiey?- 

*  * 

^  — ;■ 
'25.  '  Would  you  prefer  Jbeing  an  employer 
^      rather  than  an  em|)loyee?  ' 

i  \ 

_  s  1  ,  3—  ^  •  

student  Comments:                        *             4  " 

J 

1 

• 

  t 

; 

( 
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STUDENT 'ASSESSMENT  INVENTORY 


These  are  your  own  employment  traits  and  .characterist  ic^',    Rapk  yourself  in 
*    each'pategory-by  placing  a  check  U)  in  the  .box  that  you/feel  best  illu'strates 
your  personal  pharacterisrt:ic^""Und*  fraits .  ^  *  '  « 


Your  Characteristics 

Superior 

Good! 

Average. 

Below  Average- 

 >  ^  

i 

PHYSICAL  TRAITS 
Heaifh 

v" 

} 

V 

Appearance  ^ 

Vision 

0 

Hearing 

% 

MS^ITAL  ABILITIES 
General  Intelligence 

•  /  - 

f 

* 

Trnftfirl  nat  i  on 

Treat  ivitv'                           t  ^ 

♦ 

Tnit.iativp 

PERSONALITY  OUALITIES 

\ 

Honesty 

- 

\ 

Reliability 

PTTiTflTT^f"  n  P  Q  ^ 

1  ^^iu^  V  i  1  c  id  13 

 JP-  1 

PnOTiPTat  1  on 

 9^  f 

Pprspvprancp 

* 

Courtesy  ' 

Cheerfulness 

Flexibility 

Self-Conf idence 

) 

LEADERSHIP  QUALITIES 
Ability  to  Direct  Others 

J" 

> 

Ability  to  Plan  . 

Ability  to  Organize 

Ability  to  Work  with  Others 

Ability  to  Accept  Criticism 

 ^ 

Ability  to  Accept  Responsi- 
bility for  Decisions 

Wha\  does  this  questionnaire  tell  you  about  yourself?  Explain: 
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TK1RI>^AY:    steps'  TQ  TAKE  IN  CHOOSIITG  A  CARSfeR 


!•    Review  \ast  evening' 3  homework.    Have  the 
class  maike  a.  list  of  all  t)^  small  businesse;3 
■that  they  l^ave  uncovered' in  the  community. 
Th'is  listV^ongiv^ith  one 'that  is  provided  at 
the  conclusion  of^today's  lesson,  is  -ijo  be 
placed  ih  ea'ch  ^student's  Introduction  to  - 
Vocations  notebook./ 

2.  Form  small  groups  iq\yQjir  classroom.  **"' Al- 
low these  groups  15  minutes-  t^  come  up  wijth  a 
.list  of  criteria  that  ^ould  be  important  in 
choosing  a  small. business  .career At  the  con-"  » 
clusi'on  of  this  time,  have  a  spokfesmaji  from  each 

,    group  recite- his  group's  findings  to  his  fel- 
low c lias s mate sj^dj  A  sample  list  should  include  ♦ 
some  of  the  following;    "      .  ' ,      '  ' 

a). Study  your  interests  and,  abilities.  N 
^    »b)  Con9iiIt  your  t^acher^^  counselors,  parent^ 
^  aifd^  friend/  for  advice  ^and  assdslapcer  / 

'^^^  Visit  the'^achOol  guidance  department  and/ 
of  public  J-ibrary  yfov  infv^rmation.         "  , 
d)  Vigit  public  employment  , offices  ^'.companies  , 
^     an}|  factories  where  peop^*  wo^k  at  oc?- 
cupations  that  seem ^ interesting.  * 
'      e)  Le,arn  as  much  as  possible  abo'ut  Jobs  that 
^  appeal^  to  you.^'     ^        S  '  \ 

.f )  Arrange  an  interview  with  a  worker  whose 

Job'  interestS'.you..  ^      \  ' 

g)  Find  out  the  J.f5b  i:equirements duties-, 

salaries,  b^enefits,  ^and'  the  outlook  (needs) 
for  this  type'  of  worker  atid  his  servt^ees  . 
in  th^  fAitur^:  '  ,  " 
hO  B6gin^seeking  and  developing  the  nec?6s8aj^ 

skills  and  training '*for  this  Job.  This*' 
^     can  be  donfe  by^taking  high, sohQ.pl.  subjects 
that  relate  to  your  f4e.l4  .of,  tnt^erest^  Wd' 
if  possib'l^,  working ^parb'-^tinip'' 'in*. tlii< 

3.  Discuss*  with  the  cla%^f  the' Imporl^a^^cef  of 
their  education.    Ask  th^m  thfe "  f^ljrt&tj3^£^^         '.V  * 

'    questions:  ^  If  tR§y  drdi^p^fl^- out  6i;ic^0^^  ^6^^f\^Yv^.^^^\^^^ 
what  types  of  Jobs  dp  tte'yjthi^ik-tliey 
How  majiy  employers  would/^waat.;;1:o\i?iter^^ 
high  school  dropout?    DoeB/a^'-jb^^tt^l^tt^p^k^' -^^^^^^  \^ 
.  attractive  at  age  ^DUrteen^jrritUI:':^^         ;s:f  ' 

'  'promising  at  age  twentjr^ive -<3r ,€hiirt;yV  ^-^^ 

Students '  are' <^o  be  made  to  understand ^,^ai^%liey 
should  ^bfegin'' thinking  abQUt  careei;f'^th%^Vthi^A'^^ 
wil^  enjoy  doing /and  Whiph  will  provid^^^ 
an.  adequate  income  and  benefits  q.s  veli-lisir^-*^  ;^  . 
^future  growth  and  op]port unities »      '    "  ' 


I 
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Suggested  Homework  Assignment; 

a)  Using  the  help-wanted  ads  section  of  yoiir 
locaJ." newspaper,  prepatre  a  list  of  the 
number  of  jobs  in  your  field  of  interest, 
plus  the  amount  of  salary  that  is  offered 
in  these  ads ; ^  * 

hX  Problem-solving  exercise:    If  you  were  • 
faced  with  thi  problem  of  either  going 
into  a  small  busines.'s  proprietorship  for 
/yourself,  or  -going  inta  a  big  Dusiness 
as  an  employee    with  the  possib^.lity  of 
working  your  way  up 'to  the  top,  what 
choice  would, you  make?    <?hy?^   Give  your 
reasons  in  a  short  paragraph. 

Materialsvc  -  k 

a)  N^wspapWa^' will  "k^^'-needed  for  this 

activity..   The  sjji^dents  wilL  be  expected 
to  bring  theUirj^^m  home,  and  as  well,  " 
'the  teacher  will  'provide  newspapers  for 
students  who  do  not  ^have   accessibility  to 
'  them. 


/  t 


TYPES.  OF  SMALL  BUSINESSES  ' 


^service  station    '  bookkeeping  service 

construction  busi^^nesS  ^' '    motel  ownership 


hardware  store'" 
J* 

t 

oarw^sh  , 
books  lore 
music  store 
.  drive-in  restaurant 
variety  store 
heating  contraptor 


dry  cleaning  store 

shoe  repair  shop 
flower  shop 
jewelry  store 
handicrafts  business 
mobile  homes  ^ 


pointing  shop 

•  "^'^ 

*  soft-frozen  dessert 
stand 

girls  and  womens  ^ 
apparel  shop 


window  shade  business 
barber  shop  ♦ 
merchandise  wholesaler 

photographer 

^  papei'ha'nger 

exteminatoTy  ^  ' 

telephone  answering 
service 

domestic  worker 

^  delivery  service 

landscape  architect 


air  conditioning  repairman 
woodworking  shop  # 

furniture  retailer 

>, 

trucking  busine^ 
#v 

hobby  shop 

beautician  shop      '  X 
painter  of  portraits  and  pictiires 

real  estate  business  .  ,h 
lawn  service  mainte'ftance 
coin  and  stamp  shop 
carpet  shampooers ' 

professional  housekeepgp 
butcher  sht>p 

glazier  , 


babysitting  service 

restaurant  ownership 

automatic  vending 
service 

camera  shop 

pet  shop  "!| 

emplc^ent  l^gency  ' 

nursery  bus^jljness 

pliombing  cohtractor 

electrical  shop 

boys  and  mens  *  apparel 
shop 

upholsterer 

'window  display  business 
gift  shop 

Interior  decorating 

fainter :     interior  - / 
exterior 

wallpaper  shop 
roofing  business- 
bicycle  shop 
tailor 

pilot 

private  caterer 
driying  range,  (golf) 
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tree  surgeon 

piano  tiine'r  ^ 

bakery  ,shop 

private  sanitation 
'  service 

sign  painter 


^  s 

house  mover  musician 
taxi  s'ervice    ^  cabinetmak^er 

asphalt  and  paving  service.-  •    carpenter  - 
private  Janitorial  service         TV  repair  shop 

farmer  ^ 


These  are  only  a  ffiw  small  businesses*    Can  you  name' some  more' 


Many  of  these  businesiSes  need, special  preparation.    If  you  are  interested,  you 
must  begin  thinking  About  acq\iiring  this  preparation.    Your  Introduction  to 
Vocations  instructor,'  your  teachers,  guidance  counselor  and  parents  will  be  , 
helpful  in  answering  any  questions  that  you  might  have  regarding  these  fields. 
You  should  seek  out  much  of  this  information  on  your  own.  Just  to  satisfy-your 
ovn  Deeds**; and  curiosity. 


Marti|(  Kornfeld,'*  Herbert  Hoover  Junior'High  School,  Edison,  New  Jersey 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  INFOSMATIOK  .  • 

Have  the  students  place  these  , information  sheets  in  th^ir  notebooks.    It  wil\] 
prove  to  be  helpful  information  for  them  if  they  are  considering  careers  in 
the  small  business  industry,. 

The  Small  Business  Administration:  ' 

V 

The  Small  Business  A(iministration  was  'esta^blished  in  1953.    Its  purpose  is 
to  aid  the  small  businessman*  and  to  see  that  he  is  not  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  bigger  business  concerns.     Information  on  insurance,  laws  and- opera*- 
tion  of  a  small  business  can  be  obtained  from  this  a*gency.    Free  materials 
describing  various  small  businesses  can  be  obtained  by  simply  filling  out  an 
order  form.    The  main  Small  Business  Administration  Office  is  located  at 
970  Bread  Street Newark,  New  Jef-sey    0T102.    The  Small  Business  Administration^ 
also  provides  the  following  services.       -  '  *  ^ 

.  They  assist  small  concerns  in  getting  credit.  - 

.  They  help  small  firms  get  a  fair  sUare  of  government  contracts. 


They  ail  small  businesses  in  the  solution    of  majiagement  and  production 


problems. 


\ 


They  provi4e-> financial  assistance  for  owners  of  small  businesses  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  acts  of  God  (wind,  fire,  hurricanes,  floods).' 


Business  Ethics  an^  Morals: 


A^  small  biginessmaji  must  provide  service  to  his  custpq^rs.  "He  must  illustrate 
that  he  is  honest,  sincere,  reliable,  reputable  and  r^jgisonably  priced.     If  he 

j'^xhibits  these  qualities,  then  it  is  only  fair  to  asst^mf  that  his "  customers 
will  keep  coming  back  to  him.    Would  you  frequent  a  store  whereVthe  sales- 
people were  unfriendly?    Would  you  buy  in  a  store  that  d.dvertfis^d  dishonestly 
"hr  was,  not  reliable?    The  small  businessman  gets  td  know  most  of  Iji^-s  customers. 

t.  They  trust  hifc  and  taice  pride  in  dealing  with  him. 

The  Small  Businessman  and  his  Location:        *  * 

The  small  businessman  who  is  in  retail  sales  should  limit  the  selection  of 
his  location  to  an  area  that  is  suitable,  to  the  nature  of  his  particular 
business.    Here  ^is  a  list  of  important  items  to  consider  in  choosing  a 
proper  location:    ^  -  .  :  \  *, 

.  Is  the  store  location  attractive  and  accessible  to  customers? 


/ 


Are  there  adequate  parking  facilities?  '     .  ' 

Is  the  store  located  in  an  area  where  you  will  attract  tife  type  of  '  ^ 
clientele  that  you  are  seeking?    (Exeanple:    Would  you -put  an  exclusive 
dress  shop  in  the  poorest  section  of  town?    The  answer  is  no.    An  ex- 
clusive restaurant  should  be  placed  in  the^  middle  class  to  ujpper-middle 
clfiuss  section  6f  thq.*  community ) . 

'  •  '  sm  19  .  - 
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Is  there  competition  for^your  product  or^service  located  nearby? 
If  so,  does  this  bother  you? 

Hov  much  are  taxes  and  rent  for  Jrour , shop?  \ How  long  is  the  lease?  ^ 
Is  it  renewable^  \  "  "  .  ' 

Is  ther^  room^for  possible 'expansion  iji  this  store?  , 

Are  the  people'  pleasant  and  friendly  in  this^neighborhcTod? 


Do  you,  feel  that  this  location  .v4.ll  help  make  a'^success  of  your 
business? 
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FOURTH  DAY:    FIELD  .TRIP  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 


1.  .Arrange  a  field  tri^  to  the  small  business 
coimnnnity.    If  your  Introduction  to  Vocations 
program  meets  In* the  afternoon,  then  set  the 
trip  up.  for  the  morning  session  of  the  same 
day.    This  will  allow  the  students  not  only 
the  opportunity  to  observe  varioila  small  busi- 
^nesses  in  action,  but  also'  the  advantage  of, 
getting  some  imoaediate  feedback  and  reinforce- 
ment from  th|^r  classmates  and  teacherg  all  in 
the  sj^pe  day.'^ 

Plans  for  the  success  of  this  venture  must  be 

made  well  in  advance.    Allow  approximately 

four  hours  for  this  field  trip.     It  should  be 

lioted  here  that  the  small  business  concerns  ^ 

•  * 

to  be  visited  are  ones  that  lend  themselves 
*^ell  to  *'hands-on"  activities  and  student 
projects.     If  the  individual  teacher  feels 
that  he/she  desires  to  interchange  a  field 
trip  activity  wi'fh  a  dail3j  lesson  plan  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  his  students,  then  by  all 
means,  he  should  do  so. 

»  * 

The  possible  small  businesses  to  be  visited  ^ 
iRClud'e:     a  printer's  shop;  .an  upholstery  > 
shop;,  an  optician's  3hop;  a' locksmith* s  shop; 
and  a  local  groQery  store.     In  each  sma^l  busi- 
ness, we  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
their  operation  and  hopefully,  to  partake  in 
some* "hands-on"  activities  such  as  setting 
type,  weaving  material,  grinding  lenses , making 
keys,  and  bagging  canned  goods  and  food  pro- 
ducts for  oui"  local  groceryman. 

Possible  substitute  small  business  concerns 
to  viadt  might  include:    a  bakery;  a  dry  crlean- 
'ing  store;  a  horseback  riding  and  livery  stable; 
a  sign-painter's  shop;  a  muffler  service  and 
repair |shop ;  a  carwash;  a  boat  maker's  yard, 
and  a  floor  tile  store*    This*list  c^  be  end- 
less.   Use  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  telephone 
"dTrectory  to  determine  small  busi'i*iesses  in  your 
loced  district. 

At^the  conclusion  of  the  field  trip,  return  to 
school  ^OT  lunch  and  the  afternoot^  classes^ 
When  your  class  appears  for  the  Introduction 
to  Vocations  progrcun,  discuss  With  them  the 
events  and  activities  that  took, place  during 
the  morning  session.     Did Jthe^/ like  it?  Dis- 
like it?  •  Did  they  learn  ah^ning  about  small 
businesses  that  they  did  not  Know  previously?' 

SMB'21 
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3.    Review  yesterday's  Ivpmework -assigimerit . 
Afik  the  class,  why  an  ii^-^dual  might  prefer 
going  into  his  own  business  , rather  than 
working  for  someone  else.    Have  the  class 
analyze  the  importance  o^  location  for 
small  business  concerns.    Provide  a  problem- 
solving  ditto  that  involve?  student  decision-, 
making  and  illustrates  th§  significance  that 
location  plays  tor  the  small  businessman. 
See  dia^ram?'\  In-Class  Location  Problem 

Suggested  Homework  Assignment: 
a)  The  term  "chain-ofrcOTrnnand"  me  ems  the 
order  of  importance  of  each  individual. 
Make  or  draw  a  siiople  diagram  illustrat- 
ing the  "chain"  process  of  a  small  busi- 
ness in  your  community,  (se^e  the  attached 
sample)  -  ^ 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


IN-CLASS 


This  morning  we  visited  a  numpe 
many  factors  contribute  to  th 
A  good  location  is  Just  ^such 
decisions  regarding  small  bus 
compemying  this  diagram.  Gooc, 
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r  of  small.  bt^si,nesse8.    We  learrie.d  thai; 
success  or  failure  of  these  businesses, 
factor.    In  the^ diagram  below,  make 
nesses  by  answering  the  questions  ac- 
Luck!  ,  \ 
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Therq  are  four  vacant  stores  and.  thllee  vacant  double  lots  fn  this  difiLgram.^ 
Largtr  businesses' would  undoubtably  need  the" larger  lotrs.  / 
I         '  •  ^  **      f  •  ' 

1.   lit  you  wanted  to  open  a  liquor:.store ,  woiild^this  community  h^e  a  need 
fof  your  goods  *'and  services?  '  '    -      ^  *  ^   .     .    *  *  ' 

2:1  VouXd  ypu  build  your  tavern  in  va<5ant  store  5  or  6?   .Why?    Why  l:iot? 

t      -    •  '  V 

Could  this  community  use  another  gas  station?    If  not,  ^jhy?  .  If  so,  ^ 
where' would  you  put  it  and  why?         ^    .        ,    ^  ,  '  ^'^ 

You  always  wanted  to  have  your  own'women^s  dress  shop.    Now  that  you 
have  the  money,  you  decide  to  do  so.    Where  do  you  think; the  best  vac 
store  location  will  be?    Why?  •  , 


5.  Where  wo'xLd  you  place  a  n^rvie  "theater,  in  this  community? 

6.  Can  you'fsuggest  good  locations  for  the  fire  and  police  departments?" 
Gfve  reiS'on^  for  your  answers • 

\  '  ' 

7.  ""wouTd  an  ice  cream  store  do  bdtter  in  vacant  stores  5,  6,  or  7?  W)ly^ 

8.  Which  vacant  stores  and  vacant  lots  would  be  the  most  expensive  to  -  ^ 
rent?    Explain  your  answers.  *    '  ^ 

f         ..  •  - 


' Answers  for  the  Teacher:      .  '  ^ 

1.    Y'es, 'there  are  no  other  liquor  s.tof  es . 

No,  the  reason  being  that  the  tavern  would  be  too  close  to  the  Church. 


■2. 
3. 


5. 


Yes,  the  gasoline  station  could  be  effective  at  any  of  the  three  ;L<3cation^- 
At  vacant  lot  two,  it  would  be  in  th^  heart  of  the  business  sector.     In  ^  ^ 
vacant  lot  pne  it  would  be  the  only  statdon  on  Main -Street  and  nex;t'-to^ 
the  Post  Office.    In  vacant  lot  f*bur  it  would  be  opposite  its*  competitiQn 
and  this  would. make  this  locati-on  the  least  favorable.  ^However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  corner'  location  and-  l^ss  accessible  to  * 
heavy  traffic  than  locations  two  and.  three.  > 

•  /  .  * 

The  best  loc^ti-on  for 'a  women's"  dress  shop  woiild  be  vacant  store  five  ^ 
or  seven.    Vacant  store  three  is  j^uled  out         to  the  heavy  competit'ion- ' 
J*rom  the  surrounding  shop's^  ,  •      '    •  • 

Any  of  the  vacant  lots  would  make  a  fine,  movie  theater.  Lot  two.*:^s  right^^ 
in  the  center  of  town,  ^t  one  is  next  to  the  Posts^Off ice , f and  ^vacant  "  . 
lot  four  has  a  corneV  location..  "  .\  " 

Vacant  lot  two  is  the  ideal  location  for  the  police  department.,  It-.is 
in  the  center  of  town  and  opposite  "the  bank"    "The  fire  department  would-  * 
best  be  served  by  vac&nt  lot  four.    This  lot  is  on  a  comer  and  would-'- air. 
low  the  fire  department  the  quick  getaway  that  they  need  In  emergen'cies . 
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An  ice  cream  parlor  would  do  best  in  vacant  store  seven.    More  people 
woiild  pass  this  location  eis  it  is  on  the  main  thq^roughf are. 

Vacajit  stores  two  and  three  would  be*  the  most  e'xpensive  stores  to  rent 
due  'to  the  fact  that  they*  are  centrally  situated.     Vacant  lot  two 
woiild  probably  be  the  most  expensive  lot,"  again,  due  to  its  central 
location.  •  ' 
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FIFTH  DAY  ;    THE  WINDOW  SHADE  BUSINESS 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  help  students 
become'  awsire  of  the  .  career  opportunities  that 
exist  in  the  window  shade ^business.  Students 
should  be  notified  in  advance  as^to  what  will 
taice  place  during  this  lesson. 
Individual  students  could  bring  in  to  cla^s  ^ 
^  various  decals  and  pictures  that  would  high- 
light the  "hands-on"  activity  for  the  day. 

1.  Arrange  to  have  as  a  guest  spefitker,  the 

.  proprietor  of  a  local  window  shade  establish- 
,ment.     Ask  the  owner  in  advance,  to  tell  what 
it  ifs.  like  to  operate  a  small  business;  the 
^tfvantages,  disadvantages,  types  of  shades, 
made,  costs  and  profits,  should  all  be  iien- 
tioned  during  the  presentation.     Allow  ap- 
proximately .25  minutes  for  this  activity. 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  your  guest ,'i^xplain 
to  the  class  that  now  they  will  make  their 
own  window  shades.     Materials  needed  include;^ 
wooden  window  shade  pollers ^  several  staple 
guns,  eledtric  irons,  pieces  of  wood  approxi- 
mately  l"  long  by  V*  wide,  small  rings  that 
s^rew  into  the  bottom  of  the  shades,  thin 
cotton  fabrics,  and  several  cans  of,  a  product 
called  ."Makeashade . " 

3.  Students  are  to  select  one  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  in  the  classroom  and  cut  the  materials  ^ 
so  that  it  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  wood 

on  the  roller.    The  average  home  window  is  . 
approximately  ^^8"  long  so  have  the  students 
allow  a  bit  extra  and  cut  their' material  at 
5^".    This  material  is  then  to  be  ironed  so 
that  it  is  free  of  all  wrinkles. 

Take  the  bottom  of  this  material,  measure 
off  iV'  and  fold.    Place  the  thin  piece  of 
wood  into  this  fold,  cut  off  the  extra  wood, 
and  either  stitch  or  sew  up  the  material. 

3.  '  Staple  the  top  of  the  fabric  onto  the 
wood  rollers.     Six  to  eight  staples  running 
across  the  roller  in  a  straight  line  should 
"be  sufficient. 

» 

6.    Spray  a  starchr-like  substance  called 

'^^Makeashade"  over  both  sides  of  each  shade.. 
Allow  to  dry  fully.    Take  the  small  rings 
that  are  left  and  screw  one  ring  into  the 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  each  shade.    Now  your 
shade  is  complete. 
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Rote ;  Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  work'with 
fib.  retail  shade  €hat  is  already  put  together. 
Shades  purchased, this  way  are  a  bit  more  ex- 
pensive, but  do  cut  out  some  of  the  time  in- 
volved. Students  can  paste  decals,  pic>^es 
and  other  noveities  on  clear  shades  and  in 
this  way  accomplish  the  activity  with  less 
work. 

Materials : 

a)  Wood  rollers  may  be  obtained  in  a  number 
of  ways.    They  can  be  .saved  from  old 
shades,  they  can  be  made,  and  they  can  • 
bQ  purchased  from  a  window  sh.ade  whole- 
saler.   Wholesale  roller  prices  are  ^ 
presently  approximately  70^  per  shade 

if  you  are,  purchasing  enough  for  one 
class,  and  50^  per- shade  if  you,  are 
buying  in'  quantity •    These  prices  are  - 
from  the  Aladdin  Shade  and  Blind  Co< , 
866  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  (Wholesaler) 

b)  S£aple  guns  will  probably  be  found  ii;i 
.your  shops  as  well  sis  in  your  school 

custodism's  workshop. 

c)  Irons  and  ironing  boards- will  be  found 
in  the  Home  Economics  Dispartmertt  and/or 
can  be  borfowed  from  the  homes'  of  the 
students. 

d)  The  thin  wood  pieces  l"  long  by  V*  wide- 
can  ^e  purchased  from  the  wholesaler, 

.    bought  at  a  retail  store,  or  gotten  in 
your  wood  shop. 

e)  The  small  rings  that  pull  the  shade  up 
and  down  can  be  purchased  from  the 
wholesaler,  a  hardware  stor^,  or  taken 
out  of  used  shades. 

f)  The  cotton  fabrics  can^  be  obtained  from 
home,  purchased  from  a  Tabric""store  at 
an  inexpensive  priK;e, ^pr  eVeh  donated 
by  an  understanding  merchant.  - 

g)  "Makeashade*'  ^spray  starch  must  be 
purchased!    Its  price  is. $2.98  per  can 
and  each  can^^hould' do^'four  to  six 
shades.    This  product  can  be  found  in.  . 
yqur  larger  discount  retail  stores. 

Sjn^gested  Homework  Assignment:  ' 

Students  are  to  visit' small  businesses  near 
their  homes.    Suggested  places  to  visit  in- 
clude a  pi?:za  parlor,  a  carvasK,  yetrnshop, 
-a  small  grocery  atore,-  a  muffler  repair  sho 
a  giA.shop,  and  a  Jewelry  store. 

t 
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SIXTH  DAY-. 


\The  purpose  of  thi'S  lesson  is  to  illustrate  ' 
to  the  students  how  tjje  pizza  parlor  business 
operates  and  the  career  possibilities  that 
♦exist  in  this  field. 

Ha,ve  a  proprljetor  of      local  community 
'  pLzz^risL  come  injto  speak' to  yotir  class,. 
Allow  approximately;  30  mj-nutes  for  the  pre-  " 
sentation  and  demonstration  with^a  discus^sion 


to  follow. 


2.  Explain  to  the  class  that^  thfey  are,  po^ 
going  to  leairn  how  to  make  real  Itali^,  pizzal 

3.  Have  the  class  break  into  small  groups 
with  approximately  ]4-5 'youngsters  in  a^group. 
Provide  each  grpup  with  a 'rolling  pin,  moz- 
zarella  cheese , tomato  sauce,  food  seasonings, 

*  flour,  'and  a  small  portion  of  dough.  ' 

U.    Have  your  guest  speaker  demonstrate  how 
to  properly  knead  the  doAigh.    With  the  assist- 
ance of  your  sp.eaker,  allow  each  student  to 
J[cn?ad  his  group's  dough.     (Needless  to  say^, 
;  of  course,  Jill  studLents  have  "washed- their 
,1iands ) :  .  ; 

5.    With  the  guidance>of  the  speaker,  home  ^ 
economics  teacher  or  cafeteria'director-, 
'  apply  cheese,  seasoning,  and  tomatp  sauce  to 
the  dough,  and  place  in  the  ovens.    Allow  to  ^ 
cook  at  ^50  degrees  until  done^.  '  Youf  class* 
reward  or  punishmefnt  -'be  as  it  .may  -  will  be 
to  eat  their^^Qjgn  product.    ,.Good  Lyckl 


Supgestgd  HomeworK:  "  ' 

Explain  to  ypur^^ass  that  every  businessman 
faust  keep  recordsV  Included  in  these*  records  ^.^^  ^ 
are  tills  that  *he  must  pay  an^  chefcks  from\^the^^' 
bank  tp  indicate  that  he  has  paid  them. 
Tell  your  class  that  the  hom^evork.  is  a.  lesson 
in^  record-keeping-'^and  balancing  a  checkbocDk. 
Mention    to  the  class  that  this  is  an  Im-    ^  1 
portont  functJion  of  owning  and  operating  a 
small  business..    This  assignment  is^dUe^Day 
Eight.  ^  ^  *    '    ^  .  \ 

A  ,  J  .  .  ^ 

Materials :  /       *      .  ' 

In  our  <case,  the  local  pizzeria  proprietor 
agreed  to  provide  all  tibe  necessary  ingr^ients 
for  making  the  pizza  at  a  minimal  charge  of 
Uo  cents  per  student.    If  you  are^ unable  to .  ' 
arrange  thl^ ,  then  here  is  a  listing  of  the 
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items  that  .ytou  will  need  to  purchaise.     Note : 
Your  cafo^eria  or^Home  Economics  Department 
may  have  th^se  items  on  hand  in  your  schools 

a)  Several  rolling  pins  will  be  needed  -  de- 
'  pending  upon  th§  number  of  smsLLl  groups 

^lj£'t*will  work  in  the  ^assroom. 

b)  M^zrsLrella  cheese  will^e  heeded.     It  is 
suggested  that  you  discuss  the  amount 

"^needed  with  your  speaker  since  he  is  an 
expert 'in  this  field. 

c)  Tomato  sauce  can  be  purchased  at  the 
supermarket.    Small  cans  are  approximate- 
ly 10  -  20  cents  depending  -upon  the 

^specifi.c' jDrand  that  is  used. 

d)  *Poo'd  seasonings  and  flour  can  also  be 
purchas*ed  at  the  supermarket.    Amounts  to 
he  used  haye  not  been  listed  here  due  to 

.  the  varying  sizeg  of  Introduction  to 
•  Vocations  classes  ,that  will  perform  this* 
activity. 

e)  Dough  dan  be  bought  from  the  local  piz- 
zeria or  from  a  bakery  that  spe^alizes 
in  making  this  item.     The  cost  of  this^ 
item  varies  and  is  dependent  upon-  the 
number  of  students  in  the  class  and  the 
number  of  groups  that  there  are. 
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HOMEWORK  ACTIVITY;  BOOKKEEPING 


You  are  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  grocery  store  on  Elm  Street.  This 
past  month  your  business  took  in  $2,200  in  total  receipts.    From  this  money 
all  bills  are  to  be' paid;    Here  are  the  bills. 


1. 

Greenview  Dairy  Supplies 

$l83.U6 

Fred's  Wholesale  Meat  Market  ^ 

■  t50.00 

_/  • 

RoyaQ.  Canned  Goods  Whqles€Q.er 

292.51 

> 

k.- 

5. 

Mr,  Albert  Jones  (owner  of  building  that  you  are 

^                    Msinthly  rental  charge 
Bell  Telephone  ^Company' 

renting)  250.00 
20.05 

6.  ~ 

Public  Service  Gets  and  Electric 

67. UO 

Waterford  Insurance  Company  (building  and  ^ 
employee  insurance)           ^  * 

61.25 

'.^Deduct'  10  cents  for  each  check  that*  is  written  ♦  Determine  how.muoh  net 
t^^rofit  was  remaining  aft6r  all  the  bills  were  paid^ 


1  »■ 
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BALANCE  SHllET 

DEPOSITS 

YOUR  RECORDS     ^  ^ 

$2,200.00 

No:  1^  , 

Date :  '  19 

$2,2d0.00 

Pay  To 

$ 

Memo 

Total 

No:__2 

Date:  >19 

^ay  To'*^ 

r 

Memo 

Total 

No;  3 

Date;                       ^  19 

Pay  To 

$ 

Memo 

Total 

No:  U_ 

Date :  19 

Pay  To 

$ 

Memo 

■J  Total 

 - 

No.  5 

Date;            '  '  19 

Pay  To 

« 

$  - 

Memo 

)Total 

.  ^- 

No;  6  ^ 

^  Date:                    '      19 ' 

Pay  To 

$       -  ' 

Memo 

Total 

No:  7 

Date :  19. 

Pay  To 

■          -              $  . 

Memo 

jTotal 

Did  you  deduct  10  cents  "for  each  check?    What  wa^ 
month?   .What  is  yom:  net  ifk^ofit?  %\ 
*                                *  • 

 ^  

your  total  gross  foV  the 

.   I.  -  • 
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YOUR  CHECKBOOK 


3rd  National  Bank 
of  Podiink 


Date: 


No:  1 
19 


Pay  to  the  Order  of 


Memo : 


0123^*5 


Signature : 


Dollars 


3rd  National  Bank 
of  Podunk 

Pay  to  the  Order  crf_ 


^Date : 

J- 


No:  2 
19  



Dollars 


Memo : 


0123^^5 


Signature : 


3rd  National  Bank 
of  Podunk 

Pay  to  the  Order  of 


Date: 


No:  3 
_19  

$  

Dollars 


Memo : 


0123^*5 


3rd  National  Bank 
of  'Podunk 


Signature : 


J- 


Date : 


No:  U 


Pay  to  the  Order  of_ 


Memo : 


0123^5 


Signature:^ 


Dollars 
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3rd  NationsLl  Bank 
of  Podunk 

Pay  to  the  Order  of 


Memo : 


OI23U5 


Brci  National  Bknk 


Pay  to  the  Order  of 


Memo : 


0123^5 


Signature : 


Signatxire :_ 


Date: 


Date: 


No:  3 
19 


Dollars 


No:  6 
19  

$ 


Dollars 


3rd  National  Bank 


Pay  to  the  Orcjer  of 


Memo : 


0123^5 


Signatime' : 


Date: 


No:  7 
19 


Dollars- 
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jSEVEMTH  DAY-:    THE  WALLPAPERING  AND  PAPERHMGING  BUSIICESS 


The  activities  planned  for  this  lesson  will 
provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
see  what  it' is  like  to  own  a  wallpaper  shop, 
and  how  wallpaper  is  hung  properly* 


1.  Define  the  following  terms  and  illustrate 
a  sainple  of  each  .item  to  the  class; 

The  wet  look  wkllpaper 

Flocked  and  foil  paper 

Sanitas  paper 

Vinyl  paper 

PluEib  line 


Seam  roller 
Wallpager  paste 
Paste  brush 
Razor  knife 
Smoothing  brush 


0 


2.  *  Discuss  with  the  class  tUe  reasons  why 
people  decide  to  wallpaper  rooms  in  their 
homes.  ^  -  . 

3.  Explaan  to  the  class  that  they  will  have 
'an  opportunity  to  try  wallpapering  during;^ 
this  class  period.    Review  the  terms  mentioned 
above,  and  make  the  class  aware  of  the  hazards 
of  using  a  razor  knife  incorrectly.    Insist  on 
enforcement  of  all  safety  rules  wh^n  handling 
thi^.  equipment. 

U.    Mix  a  small  amount  oT  wallpaper  paste  in 

a  pail.-    Follow  the  directions  on  the  package,  * 

addj.ng  water  accordingly. 

5.  Obtain  from  your  woodshop^  custodial  ser- 
vices, or  from  a  i^etail  store,  a  couple  of  k  x 

8  foot  sheets  of  scrap  wood,  wallboard,  plywood,, 
cardboard  or  masofiite.    Stand  these  ^laterials 
up  against  -the  classroom  wall  and  try  to  make 
them  stationary. 

6.  Take  a  roll  of  wallpaper  aj:;d  measure  it  to 
coincide  with  the  sheets  of  wallboard.     If  the 
wallboard  is  ^  x  8'  2",  then  make  the  wallpaper  1 
10,  allowing  an  extra  inch  at  the  top  and  the- 
bottom  for  waste.    Every  subsequent  'cutting  of 
the  wallpaper  will  be  done  ^o  match  with  the 
pattern  of  the^  previous  sheet. 

7.  Take  the  paste  brush,  dip  it  in  the  pail 
of  paste,  and  then  brush  it  on  the  back  side 
of  the  wallpaper. 

•8.    Place  the  wallpaper  on  the  wall  utilizing 
the  plumb  line,  the  smoothing  bru^h,  and  the 
seam  roller. 
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.1.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  types  of  ^er<- 
vices  that  barblrshbps*  and  beauty  sbIoIxs  *  ^ 
offer  to '/heir  customers  •        -  ^ 

2.  Have- the  ^tudefts  define  thesTe  therms  ' 
aloud:    '         .        \   ^      \        \^  • 

J   a)  Wash  and  set      d)  Trim»  %^   '  ^'  . 

b)  Rinse^^        •  5tyiirig  • 

c)  Coloring         •    r)*Ra^or  Cut.  \  -  ^  •  ^• 

...  ^'      .  * 

3.  Taka  a  'poil-  of'  the  'class  to-  see:  whal  is' 
commonly  paid  i'or  mens*  and  womens'  hairc.uts,  •  ' 
'Analyze  whether  l^ong.hair  is  still,  in,  >Dr  •  . 
whether  shbrt  hai»r  is  coming  back.        '  ^ - 

U.    Ask  the  ^class  >f  t^he^  have  ever.  Sjeen  the 
shaving  coffimerc:|.a3.s  on  television.    Tell  the 
sliudents  that  in  thi&  lesson  they  will  jelLI, 
^h^ve  the  opportunity  to  do  some^haying. 

The  activity  'allows  the  class  to 'shave  bal-  ' 
loons  so  as  to  giet  ^the  idea  of  hbv  to  apply- 
lather,  and  use  a 'safety  Vazor  without  break-  *  ^ 
ing  the  balloon,   -v     •  /  • 

a) /Give  each  ^student  a  round  beilloon.  Al- 
low thein  to  blow  their  balloons  up  and*- 
.  to  draw  fsuces-  on  these  balloons  using 
Magic .Markers .    ^Students  are  to  be  sUxe, 
•  '  -  to* leave  some  room  l)etween  the  eyes,   ^  J 
'      '.ears /nose  and  mouth  so  that  the  lather,  can 

be  applied  to  these  areas. 
,^    h)  Tie  the^e  balloon^  tightly  to  a  cardbpa^' 
box  so  tlrat^they  will  not  fly  ^ound 
lopsely  when  the  students  'shave  the^. 
c)  instruct  the  class  to  wear  raincoats,  old 
,     shirts,  lab  coats,,  or  aprons,  -to  protect 
themselves  in  case  a  balloon  or  two  , 
should  break  while  in  the 'process  •  of  ^ 
being  shavedl '  '  " 

dl  Using  a  can  of  shaving  cream,  .lather  the  / 
.    .     .balloons  using  upward  stroke. 

e)  Shave  the  balloons  usi^ng  downward  strokes." 

Tell -the  students  to  keep  their  razors 
.    straight;    They  ar.e  to  rinse  the.  razor 

after  each  stroke".    Absolutely  no'  horse-  ^ 
play  will  be  tolerated  with  the  razors  T 
•     f)  Discuss  the  results  of  the  shaving  ex- 
•   periment.    Ask  the  claes  if  they  would 
enjoy  ,thi^*type  of  work. 
'   'g)  Review  i^e  homework  of  Day  Six.    This  was  ' 
the  exercise  on  writing  checks  and  record- 
keeping.   Have  several  members  of  the  class 
place  their  totals  on  the  blackboard. 
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Materials: 

a)  Wallpaper  paste  comes  in  a  package •  For 
.approximately  70  cents  you  can  purchase., 
enough  paste  to, wallpaper  an'  entire  room. 
Students  can  often  bring  leftover  paste 
from  hom^.i 

b)  Scrap  wood,  weullboard,  plywood  and  masonite.  *.  . 
^    Possibly  these  items  wiil^be  around  your  ' 

'  school.    Inexpensive  panelir,g  can  be  pur-, 
chased  or  donated  and  the  backside  of  the 
paneling  can  })e  used  for  this  activity. 
Sheets  of  wallboard  or  masonite  can  be^p\ir- 
chased  for  ""approximately  $2.50  eatsh. 
Heavy  cardboard  from  packing  cases  for  re- 
friger^atoFs  are  another  so\irce  (free), 
^c)  Odd  rolls  or  outdated  wallpaper  can 'be 
bought  for  about  50  cents  a  roll.  Many 
people  purchase  too  much  wallpaper  and 
are  then  left  with  extra  paper/  A  few* 
inquiries  in  your  school  or  to  paJients 
should  produce  wallpaper  for  the  entire 
class. 

d).  Wallpapering  tools:    Thdse  tools  normally 
come  in  a  kit. which  sells  for  appraximflkte- 
-  ly^$1.98  in  either ° wallpaper  or  hardware 
stores.  '  However,  most  people  who  have 
ever  wallpapered  roomsX  still  have  retained 
these  kits,  afid  thus  j-lWrowing  these  kits 
would  make'  the  .purchase  of  these  tool  xin- 
necessary. 

As  an  alternate  activity,  allow;  students  %o  cut 
some  pictures  from  magazines,  wallpaper  or  news- 
papers, and  paste  them  on  pieces  of  scrap  wood. 

•  Usi5  a  sponge  or  roller  for  the  removal  of  all  . 
air  bubbles.    Test  drying  time,  ma^bching  seams 
and  the*  abiliitj^  to  hold  on  different  surfaces. 
These  pieces  of  wood  can  then  be  stained  with 

.  walnut  wood  stain  applied  sparingly  with  a 
cntton  sw^l?.     Before  doing  the  staining,  it  is  \ 
su^ested  that  after  the  pic'tures  have  dried 
on  the  wood,  a  diluted  solution  of  white  glue 
and  water  be  applied  over  the  pictures  to  pre- 
vent the  wood  stain  from  rubbing  out  the       ^  > 
picture.     After  staining,  let  the  picture 'dry/' 
Use  a  spray  varnish  or  shellac  and  lightly  spray 
the  entire  picture*    Allow  tj  dry  and  re-spray 
the  followxng^*  day .    These  pictures  can  be  framed 
or  hung*  and^  make  pleasant  wall  decoration^.' 

EIG^  DAY^-THE  HAIR  STYLIST /BEAUTY  SALON' BUSINESS 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  i's  tcf  help  sti^dents 
become'  aware  of  the  career  opportunities  that 
exist  in  setting  upjand  owning '9.  barbershop,  a 
hair  stylist  shop  or  a  beauty  Salon. 
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Materials : 

a)  A  p^cka^e  of  round  balloins  can  be  pur- 
chased in  most  grocery  ax^d  variety  stores 
for  approximately  25  centis.  ^ 

b)  Cardboard  boxes  can  be  obtained  freely 
from  supermarkets  and  other  types  of 

•  stores ♦ 

c)  One  can  of  shaving  cream.    Any  type,  will 
do.    The  cost  is  approximately  $1.00  and 
fift^  shaves  or  more  should  be  obtained 
from  the  single  can. 

d)  Several  safety  razors  are  needed  for  this 
activity.    If  possible,  have  each  student 
bring  in  a  safety  razor  from  home.  No 
razor  blades  are  to  be  brought  in  to  the 
school.    It  will  be  .the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  Introduction  to  Vocations 
teacher  to  provide  this ^ item. 

e)  A  few  containers  or  pails  that  will  be 
filled  with  water  and  then  used  to  rinse 
the  student's  razors.^  j" 

f )  Paper  towels  and  a  mop  to  clean  up  any 
spillage  or  mess  that  might  occur  during 
this  activity.  | 


NINTH  DAY:    THE  HAND-JEWELRY  'AND  GIFT  SHOP  BUSINESS 


The  lesson  for  this  day  is  multi-purposeful.. 
"Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  hand  Jewelry  and  gift  shop  businesses, 
through  the  "hands-on"  activities.  Discussion 
will  take  place  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages for  the  small  businessman  in  allowing  .hi^ 
customers  to^^have  credit. 

Group  work  will  be  instituted  during  this  lesson 
and  the  students  will  be  called  upon  to  role- 
play  and  make  thought-provoking  decisions. 

1.    Divide  the  class  into  three  groups.  Each 
group  is  to  select  a  chairman  who  will  provide 
leadership  in  the  group  and  will  act  as  spokes- 
msLn.    Give  each  group  one  of  the  three'  plro^lem-* 
solving  situations  that  is  listed  below.  Allow 
^5-20  minutes  for  the  group^.  to  interact'  and 
reach  their  decisions.    Have. the  spokesman  for 
each. group  present  his  groups'  findings  to  the 
rest'Jof  the  class. 


•    SITUATION  A:    Suppose  Fred  opened  up  a  bicycle  shop.    He  has  new  andsused  bi- 
cycles for  sale.    Bobby  Johnston,  ag'ed  l6,  offers  Fred  $25*00  for  the  used  26" 
'R51"lo  English  Racer  that  is  in  the  ^tore.    Fred  makes  an  oral  agreement  with 
^^  'the  Johnston  boy,  and  Bobby  is  to  return  that  evening  with  all  of  the  mOney. 
Shortly  thereafter,  ftnother  young  man  offers' Fred  $35.»DO  for^the  same  bicycle. 
What  wo\iid  you  do  IT  you  were  Fred?    Why?  •         •  '  " 
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SITUATION  B:    You  are  the  propr5.etor  of  a  small  appliance  store.    Mr'*  Hud6rton  . 
purchases  an  electric  can  opener  for  $21.00.    This  can  opener  has  a  yearjj___, 
guarantee  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  of  this  prdduct..   One  week  late.r,  Mrs. 
Huderton  returns  with  ths  can  opener  claiming  that  it  does  got  work  propprly.  . 
You  examine  the  pro.duct  and  agree  with  her  that  it  is  defective..   What  do 
you  do?    Do  you  -give  her  another  one  that  works  properly?    This  means  that 
you  are  stuck  with  the  broken 'one.    Or  do  you  t^ell  her  to  use  her  guarantee  • 
and  mail  it  back  to  the  manufacturer?  "  '  ; 

SITUATION  C:    Your  hobby  shop  has  been  plagued  by  aniepidemic  of  recent  shop- 
lifting.    You  lecture  your  employees  to  be  on  the  Icfokout  for  possible  shop- 
•lifters.    One  of  your  employees  catches  a  thirteen  yt'ar  old  girl  attempting  ' 
to  steal  a  model  airplane  worth  |6.00.    You  interrogate  the  girl  and  she    \.  ^ 
begins  to  cry.    She  indicates  tc^yo^  that  it  is  her  brother* s  birthday  and 
that  she  was  trying  to  steal  the  airplane  to  give  it  to  him.    What  do  you  .do? 
Your  employees  are  waiting  to  see  what  you  do,  especially  since  you  told  t^iem^ 
that:  all  shoplifters  would  be  taught  a  severe  lesson.    Do  you  call  ^he  police)^ 
Her  parents?'   Let  her  ^o?    The  decision  is  entirely  up  to  youl  j 

2.  Pass  out  the, credit  card  applications  to 
the  class.  I  Allow  them  to  look  it  over.  Dis- 
cuss with  them  the  pro's  and  con*s  of  credit 
ceirds.    Dijj^cuss  whether  or  not  a- smeill  busi- 
nessman should  give  credit  to  his  customers. 

3.  Have  the  class  list  items  that  be 
^  found  in  gi^t /^^ops  and  inexpensive  jewelry  ^ 

stores.     Explain  to  the  class  that  they  will 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  make*i:i3ome  of  the 
items  that  they  have  just  mentioned.  The 
"hands-on"  activity  will  be  to  create  flowers 
out  of  liquid  plastfc^ material,  attracti^  j 
pins  from  stones  and  metal  backings,  and 
fashionable  rings  from  pieces  of  metal  and  \ 
copper.  *  ^ 


Th 


Provide  the  class  with  flexible  wires. 
,.ese  wires  are  then  shaped  into  leaves  and- 
flowers.    Dip  these  wires  into  a  special 
liquid  plastic  solution  and  allow  them  to  \ 
'  dry!    In  a  short  time  the  flower  is  complete^.. 
Add  other  flowers  to  produce  a  bouquet.  Have 
the  students  bring  in  attractive  ;focks  and  / 
stones i    ffeve  the  students  polish  and  shine/ 
-  them.     Utilize  an  electric  polisher-tumbler, 
if  ft  is  possible  to 'do  so.    Glue -the  less  " 
attractive  side 'of  the  stone  to  the  pin  ^ 
'  backing,  and  the  project  is  finished.  ' 

.  Gather  thr9waway  pieces  of  meta,l  and.'cc^per^', 
)  fron^  the  metal  shop.    Bend  and  file  this  . 
'material  until  it  forms  the  shape  of  a^ 

Burnish  aj^d  decorate  the  ring  until  It.  meets 

yoxxr  specifications. 
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Materials : 

a)  Liquid  flower  plastics  are  produced  by 
commercial  companies.    The  liobby  shop  in 
your  area  will  carry  a  variety  of  kits 
that  will  . make  this  item.    Some  of  the 
kits  are  called:    The  Fantasy  Film 

.Boutique  "Flower  Group  Pak,  The  Dippity- 
glas  Mini  Kit-,  the  Twist  N'  Dip  Kit,  and 
DeCor  Dip.    The  prices  vary.    For  in- 

>  stance,  the  Fantasy  Film  Group  Pak  is 
$15.95,  but  it  can  produce  100  flowers  . 
for  a  cost  of  16  cents  per  Tlower.  , 

b)  Stones  and  rocks  will  be  brought  in  by 
the  students.    Tbe  pin  backings  can  be 
purchased  at  any  hobby  store.  The 
backings  are^^nerally  sold  12  for  $1.00. 

c)  The  rings  w/ll  be  made  out  of  left-over 

i  scraps  of  metal  and  copper  from  your  metal 
shop.    Thi;fe  project  should  not  cost  any- 
thing, however,  plyers,  hammers  and  other 
shop  equipment  will  probably  be  needed  to 
assist  in  the  design  of  the  rings. 

Suggested -j^omework  Assignment; 

Remind  the  c las Sx  that  Day  Ten  is  the  last  day 
of  the  cycle.    Four  or.  five  previously  selected 
students  are  to  bring  their  bicycles  into  the 
building  to  assist  us  in  the  activity  which 
will  deal  with  owning  and  operating  a  bicycle 
i*epair  shop.    Arrangements  have  to  be  made  with 
the  custodian  of  the  building  so  that  the  bi- 
cycles are  not  harmed  and  are  kept  out  of  the 
other  students'  way  until  the  time  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Introduction. to  Vocations  class. 
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CLASS  ACTIVITY:    CREDIT  CARD  APPLICATION* 
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KORNFELD^S  KORNER  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

,  CREDIT  CARD  APPJ^ICATION 


Spouse's  First  Naime  * 
Explain:  


How  long  have  you  resided  at  this  address ?_ 


Where  did  you  live  previously  and  for  how  long?_ 
Name  of  Employer  : :   ^  


Application  Number  12U683 


Date 


19 


Last  Name  First 

a  , 

Single  (  )       Maiirried  (  )  -Divorced  (  )      Widowed  (  ) 


Middle  . 


Address 


City 


State 


Z,ip 


Do  you  own  your  own  Home  (Rent)  (Other,) 


Address  of  Employer :_ 
Your  Title:   


Yearly  Income 


Present  Age : 


Home  Telephone 


Work  Telephone 


•Give  two ^personal  references  and 


thei:^  addresses 


I  bcLnk  at 


Name  of  Bank 


I  have  credit  accounts  wi4;h  the  folJrowing 


companies* 
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Supplementary  Class  Activities        ^  ' 

1.  Discuss  a(iscej::tising  and  how  it  affects 
the  operation  of  *small  business,es. 

2.  Have  the  students  write  down  the  names  ^ 
of  the  products  that  are  listed  below.  They 
are  to  react  to  each  item  by  placing  the 
first  brand  name  that  comes  to  mind  *for  each" 

^  product.  Then  ask  th»  ^tu'dents  why  and  how 
they' selected  these"  peurticular  brand  names. 
Discussion  to  follow. 

a)  New  automobile    d)  Soap         g)  Bread 

b)  Candy  e)  Soda         h)  TV  sets 
•     c)  Shampoo  f)  Toothpaste 

3.  Ask  the  studen^ts  to  select  two  advertise- 
ments that  especially"  appeal    to  them.  Have^ 
each  student^  list  the  key  phr€i6e(s)  or 
slogan(s)  in  each  coimnercial  that  makes  the 
advertisement  interesting.    Example :  The 

,  Noxema  commercial  in  which  the  beautiful 
young  lady  states;     "Take?  it  off take  it 
all  off:" 

U.    Game  activity:    There  are  a  number  of 
educational^  games  that  provide  the  students^ 
with  business  simulation  experiences.    A^ few 
of  these  games  are  lis^d  below: 


.  a)  Introduction  to  Business -Practice .  This 
gajue  is  produced  by  McGraw-Hill.     Its  ■ 
purpose  is*to  provide  practice  biisiness  ^ 
exercises  for  the  students.  '  Set  of 
tr^cnsajgtions ,  contracts,  checks  and 
balances  and  record-keeping  are  ail 
simulated  during  this  activity. 

b)  ,  Life  Careers.    This  game  is  produced  by 

Academic  Games  Associates.  Experiences 
in  this  game  will  allow  students  to  ex- 
plore various  life  styles,  careers,  and 
decision-making  sil^uations. 

c)  Venture .    This  game       produced  by  the.   

Proctor  and  Gamble  Company.  -  It  is  a  - 
business  simulation' exercise  and  allows^ 
the  students  the  opportunity  to  act  a^ 
top  majiagement  officials  and  to  "partiop^te 
in  the  owning  and  operating  of  their  own 
businesses.         .  ^ 

These  games "may  be.borrgwed  from  the /Residential 
Manpdwer  Center,  Building  871^,  Kilmer  Camgus , 
Plainfield  Avjenue,  Edison,  New  Jersey.  .  (Se'e 
Mr.  Edward  y'ork) 
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TEMTH  DAY:     THE  BICY(^LE  SALES  AMD  REPAIP  BUSINESS 
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The- ptlrpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  illustrate 
to  tbe  students  the  various  career  opportuni- 
ties,>th^at  exist  in  the  bicycle^  sales  and 
repair  shop  field.    A  description  af  the  bi- 
cycle J.ndustry,  terms,  and  how  to  start  a 
bicycle  business  will  all  be  discussed.  The 
post-inventory  survey  will  be  administered 
during  this  lesson  and  all  the  material  covered 
in  tliis  cycle  /will  be  reviewed. 

1.  Provide  and  discuss 
terms : 

a)  Chain  ' 

b)  Sprocl^t 

c)  Bead  of  tire 

d)  Ten- speed  gears 

e)  FerruJ^ 

f)  Wing  njut 

j'  '  \ 

2.  Have  students  in  the  class  name  the  brands 
Qf  their  bicycles  and  discuss  tje  bicycle 
industry. 


the  following  bicycle 


g)  Center-pull  mechanism 

h)  Spokes     ■  j 

i)  Brake  block  '  ^ 
J)  Cables  V 

k)  Derailleur- 
1).  Kickstand 


1*    Role-play  a  situat 
will  act  as  a  bicycl^ 
other  student  will. act 

Allow  the  class  to 
pairs  on  the  bicycles 
things  as  oiling,  fixi 
lights ,  horns  and  seat 
pressure  in  the' tires 
during  this  lessons.  * 


ion  in  which  pne  student 
shop  proprietor  and  an-  ^ 
as  a^,potential  customer • 

''demqnstrate^enered  re-  " 
in  phe  classroom.  Such 
ng'*'spokes,  adjusting 
s  and  checking  the  air 
could  all  be  accomplished 


5.  Administer  the  post-inv^entory  survey. 

6.  Provide  -the  ciass  with  ^a  ci^cklist  for 
starting     business  .'    Discuss  this  list  and  , 
review  the  entire  small  business  cycle  wii|h 
them.*.     \  ^  •     F  ' 

Materials :  ' 

a,)  As  mentioned  previous]^,  approximately 
four  bicycles  will  be  needed"  for^  this 
activity.;     ^  c 

b)  Bicycle  tobls  will  be  needed.    Such  things 
as  air  pumps  and  air  pressure  gauge*^  can 
be  brought  in  by  the  students. 

c)  Wrenches,  plyers  and  oiling  cans 'can  be 
obtained  .'from  your  school  sho^is.  x 

d)  Newspapeirs  should  be  brought  inSrra  ^ 
placed  underneath  the  bicycles  so  that 
the  classroom  remains  ylean. 
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AND  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 


V    '  ■ 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  STARTING  A  BUSINESS 
~  TW 

Students  should  \ihderstand  the  importance  of  careful  thought  and  evaluation  . 
before  beginning  to  think  seriously  about  starting  their  own  businesses. 
Here  is  a  list  of  ilnport ant*  items  to  be  considered: 

•  0 

1.  Have  I  a  clear  understanding  of  my  abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  goals 
and  expectations?  ' 

2.  Do  I  possess  enough  education,  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  field 
to  make  a  success  of  this  business? 

3.  ^, Do  I  have  enough  capital  to  begi^mdrs  business  and  to  ke^  it  goin"^? 
*        Have  I  selected  a  satisfactory  location?  *  * 

5,  HaVe  I  duscussed  this  matter  w^  njy  parents,  g\iid!ai!e^counselor,:  teachers 
friends  and  professionals  in  this  field? 

6.  ,  Am  I  weighing  carefully  the  advantages  and  dis advantage s<  of  a  small 

business? 


7.    Am  I  aware  of  thg^recpjyis  that  I-will  have  to  keep  and  of  the  laws  and 
' — - — regulafioris  tSat^wiiX'Tfrec?'^  T)usine8d 

^  8.    Have,  I  given  thought  to  xny  future  an4  the  future  of  this  bxis'iness  10  to  15 
year^  from-'no^^?  .      ^  ,  ^  "       ''i  ' 

9.    Can  I  see  myself  wantinc  .to  do  this  for  the  rest  of  my  %ife? 
TD.    Viir  I       fiappjr  owning  my  own  busmess^and  being-^  in  thi^^eld? 


r 


OTHER  SUGGESTED  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES 

•  :   H 

Listed  below  are  several  small  businesses  that  lend  themselves  to  "hands-on" 
activities  end  could  be  utilized  as  either  daily  or  supplemental  lessons  in 
this  cycl^.  ^ 

Donut -Shops :    Vi^ita  donut  stand  like  Dunkin  Donuts .    Arrange  to  have  the 
students  participate  in  the  preparation  of  this  product. '  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  then  create  your  own  donut ''shop  in  your  school.    Prepare  the 
donuts  either"  in  the  school  cafeteri^L  or  in  the  Home  Economics  Department. 

Dry  Clejuiin^  Stores:    Have  the  class  simulate  activities  that  would  normally 
^take  place  in  a  dry  cleaning  establishment.     Allow  students  ^o  bring  in 
clothing  for  pressing  and  removal  of  stains.    Students  could  use  commercial  * 
prepajrations  to  remove  the  stains  and  could  learn  about  temperature-  settings, 
on  irons,  as  well  as  how  to  press  and  fold  different  types  of  garments. 

or  Tiling  and  Carpeting  Store:    Disciiss  with  the  class  the  difflerent  types 
of  f*l«LQr  coverings  that  are  available.     Borrow  samples  from  a  local  establish- 
ment to>i*liiStrate  to  the  class.'   Explain  the  procedures^  involved  in  laying 
carpet  and  l^^Ki^um  squares  with  the  selX-sticking  back.    Have  the  students 
particpate  in  pu^'lJiiQg  down  a  floor  of  tihis  type,    cf^^]  ^ 

Furniture  Refinishing:    O^ain  from  the  wood  shop  several  pieces  of  scrap 
wood  (oak/ pine  or  plywood ).^~   Stain  some  of  this  wood  and  leave^the  remainder 
of  the  wood  natural.    Apply  scuff  marjfcs,  scratch  marks  and  .liqviid  stains. 
Use  stain  removal  techniques  and  refinishing  techniques  to  repair  the 
different  types  of  damage  that  might  occur 'to  household  fin^niture.    Have  tlfe 
students  'comp^ire' the  leading  commercial  liquid  ancl  pastpj  waSces  v    'Let  them 
test  these  waxes  for,  durability ,  resijStancei  to  water  arfd[  shine. 

.Station  Business :-  "Hands-on"  activities  might  include  checking  oil, 

cleanl»«  windows,  checkin^^^the  water  in  car  batteri-es^  and  determining  the 

amount  ol^^Ebir  pressure,  .in  automobile  tires.    This"  could  be  done  at  a  local 
gas**station  o^^iAVour  school  parking  lot.      '  - 

Guest  Speakers:    Many  different  types  of  guest  speakers  are  available  in 

the  small  business  ^community.    A  lawyer,  an  insurance  s^esman  or  an  official 

from  the  Small  Business  Administ,ration  could  be  considered  for'this  activity. 


> 


Roofing  Business:    A  v:ts4t  to  a  construction  site  or  a  new^  hou&ing  development 
could  provide  students  .witl^'i&^ii^opportunit^  to  see  roofers  as  they  apply 
their -trade.    A  "hands-on"  ^tivl^^for  the  class  might  be  building  and 
shingling  small  wood  projects  such  as  birdj^ouses,  doghouses  and  tree  houses. 

Ru^ Cleaning  an^^Floor  Polishing  Business:    A  professional  in  this  field  or 
a  custodian  at  youf^'^hool  pould  demonstrate  this  a^otivity  to  the  class/ 
Members  of  the  class  could  then  assist  in  applying  the  thrushes ,  the  wax,  and 
in  operating  the  floor  polishfr. 
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Shoe  Repair  Shop:    "Hands-on"  activities  coidd  include  the  making  of  sandals, 
moccasips,  and  tongs •    The  propter  ways  to  repair  and  replace  heels  and  %oles 
on  Shoes  could  also  be  explored,  as  well  as  the  different  methods  that  pre 
used  in  applying^ shoe  polish. 

Tailoring  Bvisines^:    Activities  might  include  the  sewing  of  buttons  picito 
shirts  and  dresses,  thj?  repairing  of  ripped  garments,  and  the  cuffing  and  ^ 
hemming  of  skirts  and. slacks. 

Upholstery  Business^    A  local  upholstery  s^fo^"  might  be  visited,  'Old  lawn 
furniture  chairs  and  lounge^  chairs  could  be  taken  apart,  and  replaced  with 
new  wood  and  webbing  to  simulate  the  work  of  an  upholsterer.    Each  student 
could  be  provided  with  an  opportunity^  to  try  his  hand  Bt  this  activity. 

Window  Display  Business:    Explain  to  the  class  that  it  is  an  art  to  decorate 
-  store  windows.    Suggest  to  the  class  that  they  pay  close  attention  to  the 
different  ways  that  merchants  decorate  their  windows  and  shops.    Perhaps  a 
professional  window  decorator  could    demorrstra:6e,  his  craft  for  the  students. 
In  turn,  the*  class  could  break  into  groups' and  decorate  the  windows  and 
bulletin  boards  in.  the  school.    Note:    this  is  an  excellent  activity  to 
.pur|ue  jaround  the  time  of  th# winter  religious  holidays.'  ^ 


3ULL2TIN  3GARL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

.  Free  pamphlets' can  be  obtained  -from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
These  pamphlets  are, colorful  and  informative.    They  could  be, posted 
on  the  cleLSsrocm  bulletin  board  and  will  create  an  attractive  appea2*ance. 

.  The  New  York  Tally  Jlews  publishes  articles  on  various  types  of  small 
*  ^businesses .    These  articles  can  be  fc5und  on  the  same  page  as  the  daily 
orossvcrd  puzzle. 

.  CItudents  could  cut  want-ads  out  of  their  newspapers  and  utilize  these 
ads  in  a  bulletin  board"  project . 

.  Students  could  mal-te  cardboard  replicss  of  the  small  businesses  m  the 
:orjc^ar.:ty .    Tnese  coiHd- be  stapled^  on  the  bulletin  board  with  a  state- 
nier.t  beneath  it  as  to  the  function  of  each  particular  small  business. 

rP-ZZ  HAh'DCLTS  rO?  THE  STUDENTS  •  , 


^  \  Wfite  to  the  Small  Business  Administration,  970  Broad  Stre^et,  Newark, 
Ilev  Jersey  for  a  listing  of  all  their  free  materials. 

.  Write  tc  Carol  Hausen,  c/o  the  Consumer  Education  CentjeLr,*.  Johns  on  Wax, 
?ac;r.e,  Wisconsin    53^03.    Johnson  and  Johnson  will  provide  you  with 
•    ^  ',.       ^nOwigi::  free^  booklets  and  pamphlets  on  their  products  for  the  ^ent^re 
class  I 

J  Exploring  the  activities  in  this  cycle  will  enable  you  to  obtain  some 
free  handouts  for  your  .class.    Examples:    A  wallpaper  or  paint  store 
4^     xc:<.*^ld 'fcroviis^  you  with  bot^Jclets'',  about  thei^r  product-^;  Linoleum  anfi 
-    '  ^  carpeting  shpps  niay  ^provide  booklets  or  samples  for^your  cl^s. 
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TEXTILE  CYCLE 


IIITRODUCTION 

f  • 

With  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Phi  Psi. Textile  Fraternity,  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  TextiLes  and  Science,  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Textile  Indiistries  Covmcil,  the  Textile  Cycle  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Introduction  xo  Vocations  coordinators  and  cycling 
teachers.    The  sequence  of  activities  has  been  presented  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  individueil  teachers  may  have  to  adapt  it  to  fit  the 
needs  of  their  students,  school,  and  community 'as  well  as  to,  the  avail- 
able facilities .  * 

«  • 
CYCLE  OBJECTIVES  .  . 

.  To  increase  student  and  teacher  awareness  of  the  many  jobs  avail- 
able* in  th-e  textile  industry. 

.  To  provide  "hands-on"  exploratory,  manipulative  experiences  which 
are  related  to  different  jobs  in  the  textile  ind\istry. 

.  To  me^t  with  people  from  the  textile  __in<^U9try,  to  le«ra'-abrru^t*ie  ' 

opportunities,  benefits  and  training  needed  to  work  iii*i:^xti%^ ^  * 
'  ^Occupations.        '  "  -  .  - 

.  To  provide  trips  to  textile  industries,  schools  and  colleges. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

-  .  -St^ents  should -be  able  to  list  and  briefly  describe  three 

»  '    r     '  ^       >  / 

textile  occupations.  ^  ? 

.  Students  should  be  able  to  list  the  education  needed  for  the 
three  textile  occupations  they  desd'riJDed. 


^  X 


7/ 


,  TEXTILE  CYCLE  STUDENT  INVENTORY 

^        \  ^indicates  correct  answer 

Have  the  ^students  circle  one  letter  in  the  left  column  for  correct  answ.er. 

1.  Some  fabrics  are  bonded. 

*     *a)  True     "   .  .  • 

b)  False  •  *  .     •  J. 

2.  Sport  and  leisure  tiSne  clothing  equal' UO^  of  the  textile  industry, 
^a)  True  * 

'b)  False     .       '    '         -  *      •  - 


3.  ,  Jacquard  weaving  uses  punchcard&.* 

*a)  True  ^  '  .       ^  J 

^b)  False 

U.     In  colonial  days  in  America  there  was  no  textile  industry. 
*a)  True^  ; 
b)  False 

5.    Military  organizations  have  heavy  textile  requirements.  ♦ 
_  J^a)  JTrue  -  - 

b)  ^alse 


6.    Textile  mills  were  built  along  a  river  for  power  and  cities ^ developed 
airouhd  the  mills  r  n 
I  *a)  True 
b)  False 


T.     Lindbergh's  plane  had  fabric  covered  wings . 

8.    Design  is  an  important  part  of  the  textile  industry. 

_  ,  *a}  TriLe__^  .      ^  , 

b)  False 


^9^    Textiles  are  used  for  health. 
^*a)  True 
b)  False 

> 

10.    Textiles  are  now  made  which  can  resist  extremes  in  temperature  and 
are  also  static  free, 
*a)  True  •  ^  - 

b)  False 


11.  Edison  used  a  carbon  skeleton  of  a  cotton  thread  for  the  filament 
in  the  first  light  bulb.  y 

*a)  True  ,  *  ^ 

b)  False 

12.  The  textile  industry  is  second  to  agriculture  and  food. 
.  ^    *ixUXrue^.      _\  _ 

b )  False         .  '  - 


ERIC 
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13.    The  United  States^^^textile  industry  is  the  largest  textile  business  in 
the  world. 

*a)  True  r 
b)  False 


Ik.    About  15%  of  our  iJdf)Ulation  earns  a  living  in  the  textile  business, 
*a)  True  -         '  -  ^ 

b)  False     .  '  (  " 


15.  Yarns  are  made  from  threads  or  twisted  fibers. 

*a).  True  .  '  '  • 

b)  False  *        *  , 

16.  Animal,  vegetable  or  mem-made 'fibers  are  used  to  make  yam,  fabric, 
and  garments^  -  -  '  , 

*a)  True  ,  .  w 

b)  False  ^ 

17.  Textiles  have  been  designed  to  protect  military  men  fi:om  the  frigid  >l 
blasts  of  the  Artie  and  to  keep  them  cool  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the 
tropical  jungles. 

*a)  True  \  . 

b')  False 

18.  In  addition  to  the  uniforms,  bedding  and  tents,  textiles  are  necessary 
for  tr;ii:ck  covers,  temporary  field  kitchens  and  h'ospitals*  • 

*a)  Tru^*  ^  ,  .  " 

b)  False  '  '  '  >        .  - 

•  ^   '  .  ' 

^9.    Textiles  can  be  manu|*actured  to  resist  mil4ew^aadlfireji^.£.    ^,  ^      ^    "     ,  ^  ^ 

*a)  True  4^  t  ^  '^^<^   ,  ^  .  "^^'^ 

b)v  False  .   ,'      '  "  "  '  -.^  '        ^  .|-  -;  H 

I       '  >       ^  *^  %    ^  .  ' 

20.  Barracks  bags,  life  raft^.^  bullet  proof  vests,  signal  flajgs,  firie  hose^ 

and  parachutes  are-all  meinufaQtu^ed  by  the  textile  industry.         --ir  t 
*a)  True  •  '      ^      T- 7^-  ^  '  - 

.  b)  -False  ,  *  ^  '  ^ 

21.  The  special  parachute  tl:^at  brings  the  space  ^capsule  back  to  earth 
from  outerspace  was  made  from  specially  designed  cloth.  - 

*a)  True       . \  > 
b)  False 

22.  Special  radomes  ,  or  air-billed,  eoated-^fabric  structures  have  been 
built  to  house  missiles  eind  also  the  Telstar  station  in  ,Andover,  Maine.. 

,    *a)  ^rue  -        •  ^  J  ' 

b)  False 

23.  A  coated  fabric  is  a  special  fabric  that  is.  covered  with  another  sub- 
steince  to  give  greater  strength  and  to  mak'e  it  air-tight. 

'  *a)  True  \ 

b)  False      -  ^    .         -  ^  ^ 
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2h.     Blends  of  man-made  and  natujral  fibers  make  very  good  fabrics  which 

have"  the  best' qualities  of  both...'    /  •*  j 

*a)  True  *  '       .    ■     ,  ♦  *  v 

b)  False 

25.  Ther.e  is  a  method  wheireby  a  thin  layer  of  foam-type  material  is 
attached  to  cloth  to  makecrit  stiffer  or  heayier.    This  is  called 
letmination.  ^ 

Z    *a)  True  '        •  ! 

b^False  ^     ;     ^   •  ^ 

26.  Non-woven  material  has  been  increasing  in  use.    To  make  this,  fibers 
are  pressed  together  and  made  t^o  stay  with  a  special  process  as  if  ; 

'  giued.    This  is  used  as  filters,  linings  for  suiting,  diapers,  napkins, 
and  draperies . 

*a)  True  '  * 

b)  False  '         '  ^ 

71.     Nuclear  Radiation  can  b^  used  to  make  fibers  or  cloth  ab:j.e  .to  resist' 
mildew  or  rot/  ^  ^'VJ,!  ' 

.  *a)  True^  ; 
b)  False 

28.  More  than  half  of  this  nation's  textiles  are  made  in  North  and  South 

-    Carolina.  •  ^'     - ,  » 

>  *a)  True  >         ,  *  / 

b)  False  , 

>  • 

29.  The  linking  together  of  threads  vhich  run  up  and  down  and  threads^ .which 
/  run  across  the  material  to  form  cloth  is  called  weaving. 

*a)  True  ,  ^  -  *  '      ,  - 

\^  b)  False  *  ^  .  ,  '  '  ' 


30.  Vmen  cotton  come rfrom.'.^V^l  €nHhe|pl£&itri^  Ijhf  fi^ld;  iV  is  a    ^  '  ; 
'  ^tangled  mass  of  fibers.  »  '  '         '        ,  . 

*a)  True  ,  "     -  --^^ — ^ 

b)  False  '  ,  *         .  . 

31.  Many  plants  where  yarn  ^d  cloth  are  made  are  one  story,  air-conditioned 
mills  with  modern  machinery  tended  by  skilled  workers.         *'  •  ^ 

*a)  True  .  *  •  •  ' 

b)  False 

32.  Textile  mills  now  make  cloth  at  a  rate  of  about  15  miles  per  min\jte, 
day  and  night,  for  a  total  o^f  nearly  15  billion  square  yards  of  cloth 
per  year,  or  enoiogh  to  reach ^he  moon  and  back  twice  each  months 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

33.  Bleaching  is  a  finishing  process.  •  ;  • 
*a)  True               .  •     .  ^ 

'  b)  False  -  .    J  * 
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3U.    Untreated^  gray  cloth  from  the  mills  must  go  to  the  finishing  plant  to 
have  an  enzyme  bath.    This  removes  the  s i zing;. ofe  starch  with  which  the 
warf  yams  have  been  treated,  to -strengthen  them  for  weaving. 
*a)  True  _ 
b)  False 

35.    Yam  is  often  dyed  before  weaving  by  a  process  called  package  weaying. 
*a)  True  *  ^ 

b)  False 

36..    Cloth  is  also  dyed, after  weaving  for  sdlid  color  fabrics.*  . 
*a)  True  ; 
b)  Fa^se 

37.  Computerized  dyeing- perfect^  the  dye  technologist's  art  so  that  exact 
shades  can  be  reproiiuced. 

*a)  True 
b)  False 

38.  Textile  machinery  was  the  first  'step  to^^d  the  computers  ve  know  today 
*a)  True  .  ;^ 

b)  False       '  ■ 

39.  Glass  is  a  natural  fiber. 

a)  'True  -  ^ 

'     ,  *b)  False  _        '         .  .    ^  ' 

UG.    The  definition  of  '/textiles"  is  the  manufacture  of  fabric'' by  the  proces 
of  weaving.                          ^   J                   '      ^    ^  ^       ^-^  ^  y---^^ 
a)  True                               _            ^  .     *  ; 

*b )  False  -       '  „  '  - 

\  -         '  >      .      U     '  •  " 

ll.    Ttie  first  American  flag  was  wdven  by  Betsy  Ross  during  the  late  17&0's. 


'alse 

r   '  ■  ' 

't«^.~   &Mk  woixs  are  found  in  North  America  as  well  as  in  the  Orient. 

*a)  True  '  '  '  -  *  ' 

b)  False  ,  -     ^  *  ^  '  °   I  ^  \  J'^ 

U3.    Jacquard  looms  are  used  when  a  higher  degree  of  <Jesign^*fcagability^  is 

desired.                                           "              •  .  ^ 

*a).TPue  •                 ^'                         '       ^  ^  \ 

'    b)  False            '                        .             - '  ' 

Hi.     Celulosic  materials  are  used'to  make  paper,  rayon  ^nd  oth^^roducts. 
*a)'  True  '  ^    '    .  ,  . 

b)  F^lse  ^      '  ^ 

15'.    Paper  and  related  products  manufacturing  is  often  considered  part^^^of 

'      >he  textile' industry.        .       -  ^     .  ^                    '  ^ 

a )  True   '          '                           -           ^  "                            '       .  * . 
*b)  False 


k6.    Finishing  is  the  final  step  in  the  manufacture  of  a  fabric  for  sale. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

U7.    The  greatest .advance  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics  was  the  development  of  » 
chemical  pigments  which  have  replaced  natural  pigments  such  as  indigo. 
*a)  True  .  ^  * 

b)  False  ^  "  '  -  ' 

U8.    Australia  is  the  greatest  wool  producing  country  in  the  world. 

v*a>  True  \ 
^       b)  False 

U9.    Ast'roturf  is  wpven  on  very,  wide 'looms . 

a)  True 

»b)  False  ,  •  ' 

50.    Textile  products  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  auto  tires,  lamp  shades,,  = 
and  blinds. 
*a)  True 

b)  False  ,  . 

ifl.    Fire  retardant  finishes  are  being  sought. by  many  textile  concerns  because 

\     of  government,  regulation.                       ^  ■  .       '  - 
^♦a)  True 

b)  False                                      :        ^                  ^  ,    »  •    .       .  . 


52.    Knitting,  weaving  and  tufting  are  all  methods  of  fabrio  manufacturing 
use  for  high  productivity. 
^  ^r-     %)'  True    '  '  ^  ,    '    .  J    "  -  .  ' 

b)  False 


-  53.    Pollution  is  retognized  by  all  as  a  grfeat  problem;    Textiles  may^be^of 
some  importance  in  combatting  this  meaace*. 
*a)  True 
b)  False 

^^b.— ^©day-^there  ^re^textJLle_.f^ix:SLJb£iag  '^m^^l^(:>^S^X^^l§^ 
*a)  Jrue 
b)  False 

55.  Anything  that  is  woven,  is  considered  to'  be  a  textile. 

*a)  True  * 
b)  False  ^       .  ' 

56.  A  piece  of  machinery  for  weavjing  yarns  into  a  textile,  fabric  is  called 
a  loom.  .        ,  ^  .  ,  .  ^ 

»a)  True    .  ^ 

"^b^)*-'  False       .    ^  .        •  ^  - 

.    57,    One  meaning  of  REVOLUTION  is  complete  change.    As  this  term  applies  to 
textiles,  it  refers  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
»a)  True 

b)  False  ^  ^  . 
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58.    The  spinnerette  is  used  in  making  synthetic  fibers. 

*a)  True  •  -  - 

b)  False 

•59.    The  dyeing  of -fabrics  is  only  %  fad.  * 
a)  True 
*b)  False 

60.  Denim  fabric,  popularly  used  in  jeans,  was  introduced  during  t)ie  gold 
rush  as  tent  fabric. 

*a)  True 
"  b)  False 

61.  Fake  fur  is  made  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  for  velvet. 
*a)  True      .   '  '  -  ' 

^    b)  False 

62.  The  NASA  label  on  the  uniforms  of  th«  Apollo  lU  Astronauts  was  woven 
of  fiberglass  because  it  doesn't  burn. 

a)  True  t 
*b)  False 

63.  Most  of  the  sales  work  of  the  textile  manufacturer  is  done  in  New  York 

*a)  True  ^  ^  ^   ,  ^     ^       -       X     :         ^.^b^  f^-  ^   '  ;  - 

bTTarse 


6U.    Thermal  blankets  are  so  constructed  that  thef-.hold  heat  in  and  thereby 
Keep  you  warm  without  being  jheavy  in  weight.  .  ^  I 
;        True^,  '      •      '       *  ^ 

^  b )  False  -  ;         '        '  ■  k  ^  ^  ^  .    [  ^  - 

65.    The  great  ability  of  textile  manufacturer *"s  to'a^apt  to*changing 

tastes  has  kept  them  in  business  in  all  types  of  market  situations • 
.  *a)  True  ^  ^  ' 

b)  False  '  ^     '  , 

66'.    The  main  types  of  textile  dompaniei^  in  New'  Jersey  are  thpse  in  knitting 
and  chemistry.  *  . 
*a)  True 

b)  False  »  '  . 

« 

67.  Many  two-year  college  S"tudent9  continue  their  education  at  a  four-yea?* 
college  for  textile  occupations. 

*a)  True 

b)  False  *  ,  ' 

68.  Testing  of  textile  products  is  an  occupation  that  can  be  obtained  wy:h 
a  high  school  education. 

.    *a)  True 

.   b)  False      ,  .        *  ,  * 


69.  Programming,  typing,  sales  forecasting  and  advertising  are  all 
iinportant  occupations  in  the  textile  industry, 

*a)  True    '  '  ^  , 

b)  False 

70.  A  '^textile  engineer"  may  be  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  . 
plaint  manager,  director  of  research,,  q^uali'ty  control  manager,  plaint 
engineer,  or  technical  director  of  manufacturing  and  woiild  hold  a  college 
degree^.      _    .     ^  -    "  '  «  , 

*a)  True  *  /  ^'  c 

b)  False 

A  quality  control. inspector  requires  a  foUr-year  college  degree, 
a)  True  , 
*b)  False 

^72.^  A  textile  plant  manager  requires  a  Textile  degree/ 
a)  True 

y*b)  Fal^e  ^  .  .  ' 

73.    Textiles  are  used  for:  .  '  , 

a)  Clothing 

b)  Furnishings 

c)  Industrial  uses,  i.e.,  airplanes,  tires,  space&uits ,  breaklinin^, 
Eind  fire  hose 

*d)  All  of  the  above  ^         '  ^ 

7^.    Raw  materials' used  for  making  textiles  are:^  > 
sl)  Cotton 
b)  Wool  . 

- ,  ^*c)  Both  of  these      ,  .  .  * 

^       None  <m  tliese^     ^  i:^  j  ^  i  ) 


75.    Textiles  are  made  by:^ 

a)  Weaving 

b)  Knitting 

*c)  Both  of  these 
d)  Ilon'e  of  these 

7^.'    Chemically  made  fibers  are: 

a)  Nylon, 

b)  Rayon  •  .  , 

c)  Polyester 

d)  Fiberglass 
*e)  All  of  thqse 

f)  None  of  Ihe^e 

77.'   The  textile  industry  produces  the  fibers  for: 
a)"Tires       .  ^    f )  Clothes 

b}  Spacesuits  g)  Upholstry 

c)  Rugs  h)  Drapery 

d)  Bed  sheets     ,  '    *i )  All  of  these 

e)  Bedspreads  j)  None  of  these 

TEX  8 


78.    Textiles  contributed  to  transportation  with: 

a)  t~Conestoga  Wagoos 

b)  The  Clipper  Ship  , 

c)  Automobile  tires 
*d)  All  of  these  i 

e)  None  6*f  these 

/  ^  ^ 

79'    Fabrics. are  now  made  which: 

a)  Are  wrinkle-fesistant 

b)  Are  stretch- free 

c)  Need  no  ironing 
*d)  All  of  these 

,  e)  None  of  these 

80.    Some  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  are: 

a)  Hemp  •  , 

b)  Cotton  '    V  ^       >  , 

c)  Wool       /    '     '  *  / 
^  d)  Flax            '                   .                •        •  .  ^ 

/*e)  All  of  these  *  %  -  *' 

f)  None  6f  these.  "     ;    '       '"^  ' 

31.     Color  is  imparted  to  textileff'^by^f 
"  a)  Dyeing  the  yam       .  » 
b)  Dyeing  the  fabric         •        .  ^  ' 
cy> Printing  on  the,  fabric 
*d^  All  of  these 

e)  None  jof  these  \  \    ' '  ' 

An  automobi'le  uses  several  forms  ^pf  textiles  s^u1:h  -as: 

a)  'JTie  convertible  top     ,      ,       ^;        'l  ^'^      -1     >^  • 
'  b)'<the  uphoi^eVy  >      -  i ; .    '  ^  y- 

c^  4f^e  4^nner  Cord  in  tir^s  '         .  '  '  ^ 

d)  /The  carpeting  ^  ,/    ' /      * ' 
^)  The  WE^er  hose  to  the  radiator    •  ,  " 

f )  The  cove>*ing  for  electrip  ,^ires' , 
^g)'^ktl'%f  these ^  ^        '  V  '  v  .   •    -  ^ 

h)  'None  of  these  \^     '  ,  \  ^ 

Textiles  are  used  by:    "---^.^    •  ,  '  t»;^ 

'  a)  Military  kroimd  forces^  ''''''''•"•-^  ^ 

b)  Fighters  and  transports  in  tfe-^-sJicy  '  .  ^^^-"^^  ' 

c)  Ships  \t  sea      "  ,  .  ' 

d)  Submarines  under  the  sea  .  c,  '"^^ 
'♦e)  -All'of  these 

f)  N(5ne  of^thefre        ,    /    K  '  v. s^/^V-  , 


8^,    Coated  fabrics  are^Og^d  in  many  W;Qys''1)y-,dndustr5cy ;su'6h' 

a)  Conveyor  belts"  \,     •      ,,v^    *      ,  -      ;  * 

b)  Pipelines  for  gasolihe.^end  Oil";'  \   .     .    '  , 

c)  Storage  tan^s  for'oil  anA;/OlbU*<s'r  liq*uida,^>;  ,  ^'  '  ' 
df)  Filters  foi*  cSiemlcjais         '  '  J.  */; 
e)  Flameproof  unifoxTtttf.'              ;  "  ^-  r  '  ' 

*f)  All  of  these     f;!..'"'         ,  ,  -^V-  ' 

^  ^       None- ^f- thes^e*"^'"  7        -  ' '      .  .  * ^  ' 


85.    The  fiber  used  most  often  in  the  manufacture*  of  fabric  is: 

a)  Wool 

b)  Dacron 
?*c-)  Cotton 

d)  Nylon  '  ^ 

36.    Jute  backing  is  most  often  connected  with: 
•  a)  Wallpaper 

*b)  Carpeting  * 
.  c)  Upholsteiy 
d) 'Vinyl  car  roofs 


67. 


8&. 


89. 


The  chief  advantage  of  knitted  fabrics  over  woven  fabrics  is: 
*a)  Flexibility 

b)  Sewability  .  ^ 

c)  Quality 


The  original  method  of  carpet  manufacturing  was: 
*a)  Weaving  <  . 

b)  ' Tufting  ^  '  ^ 

c )  Sewing  \v 


( 


One  of  the  greatest  challenges  the  textile  industry  faced  in  19T0  was 
heavy  importing  of  fabric  from: 
*a)  Japan 

b)  South  .America 

c)  Israel  ^  '  , 


90.  America's  textile  industry  begap- in: .  \ 
*a)  New  England  ^ 

b)  The  Middle  Atlantic  States    *  ' 

c)  The  south-Eastem  States 

91.  The  first  of  the  giant  retailers  to  of fer.  fire -retarSSht  children's  ^ 
sleepwear  was:  .  "  ,        , ^ 

a)  Penny's  ^  '  ^ 

*b)  Sear's  .     '  *  ,  .  •  ^ 

c)  Montgomery  V/ard  "  ^ 

* 

92.  The  first  man-made  fiber  was,: 

a)  Acetate 

b)  Nylon 

*c)  Rayon  •  .      ^  * 

93.  This  fiber  was  introduce^'  in:  ^    •  ^ 

a)  1926  '  *  '  ^ 

*b)  1911  ^  ^  t 

c)  19^2     •  .  ^         \  ' 

9^^.    A  four-year  college  degree^  would  be  required  for  "the  following  job: 
.a)  Loom  Weaver 

t)  Looin  Fixer  \  '  ' 

Plant  Manager    !  \^  ^       '  ' 

d)  Shipping  Foreman 
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95.    A  tvo-year  college  degree  would  be  required  ^or  the -following  job: 
*a)  J'unior  Designer 

b)  Director  of  Research  - 

c)  Chief  Dryer  ^ 
.d)  Raw  Material  Handler 

* 

9^.    A  stylist,  who  design's  the  unusual  and  beautiAil  patterns  that  are 

printed  or  worked  into  textile  products,  wouid^require  the  following  ^ 
level  of  mininujn  education:  '     ^  .    ,  ^ 

-  '      a)  Less  than  high  school  ,  '  *  "  -       „  , 

-    ^ti^^High  schoaX         '  ' 
*c)  Two  year  college 

d)  Four  year  college  -  ^ 

77.     The  purchasing* department  of  a  textile  company  would  employ  .people  with  ^ 
a  mininum  education  of: 
a;  Less, tnan  high  school    "  '  , 

*b)  High  school    i  ^ 

c)  Art  school 

d)  College  '  ^ 

98.  The  purchaser  of  a  textile  company  would  have  completed: 

a)  Less  than  high  school 

b)  High  school  • 

c)  TVo  year  college 
*d)  Four  year  college 

99.  The  purchasing  department  of  a  textile  company  would  employ  people  with  a 
minimur^  education  of:  '"^ 

a)  Less  than  high  school 

*b)  High  school 

c)  Art  school 

i)  Colle 


't  schfcc 
)llegei 


100.     A  purchaser  of      textile  company  would  have  at  least  an  education  of: 
-i)  Less  than  high  school  .     .  , 

b)  High  scl;iool  #  -  ^ 

?)  Two  year  college 

J         ^)  Four  year  college  .        .    •  • 


r  --r  .  ■  f 
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CYtLE  PROCEDURE 
FIRST  DAY 


Notes  and  comment? 


1.  Arrange  books  and  textile  display  mate- 
rials on  th^,  chalk  rail jind  central  table. 
Display- student  work  from  the  Tas'hion  ^ 
Institute  of  Technology.     (2  year  technical 
college)  in  New  York.     Also  student  work 
from  the  New  York  High  School  of  Fashion  and 
Textiles.     (High  school  students  who  are  in- 
terested in*  attendi-ng-thiS'-high  school^hould^  - 
request,  permission  to  attend  from  the  local 
board  of  education.)  * 

«k 

2.  The  teacher  should  become  familiar  with^ 
Textile  ir.formation  from  the  following 
publications  : 

.  Textile  Merit  Badge  Booklet,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  Route  #1,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey    08903.    Price:  U3i. 

.  The  Wonderful  New  World  of  Textiles,  (A  ' 
Resource  Unit  for  Teachers  of.  Intermediate 
and  Upper  Grades ).>wx  eight  pag-e  article. 
Free  copies . 

.  Your  Career  -in  Textiles  —  An  Industry  — 
/  A  Science  —  An  Art-,  a  sixteen  page 

pamphlet.    Educational  Department,  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1501 
Johnston  Building,  Charlotte',  North 
.  Carolina    28202.,  ,  ,         ,  ^ 

^  ^   ^   *  7 

.  Your  Executive  Career  in  Textiles^ .a  ten 
page  pamphlet.    Free  copies  may  be  OftTderedr 
•from  the  Director  of  Admissions', 

^  Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles. and 

Science,  School  House  Lane  and  Henry  Aveni^e , 
Philadelphia,* Pennsylvania  ^ 191^^. 

3.  Administer  the  Textile  Inventory  to  the^ 
students.    Emphasize  that  this/ is  an  inventory 
nqt  a  test.    It  will  serve  to  assess  , what ^ the 
students  know  about  the  textile  industry.  This 
inventory  should  be  corrected  and  saved  to  com- 
pare vi^h  the  post-inventory  given  to  the  sty-^ 

, dents  on  the  last  day.  Do  n&t  rush: the  students > 
'  There  is  no  time  limit. 


U."  Qive  a  brief  overview  of  the  textile  indus- 
try to  the  students. 


5.  Show  the  filmstrip:  Textjiles  Measures 
of  Civilization^  $2.00"each. 


:  to  accompaiiy 
booklet.  If 


.There  is  a  .student  bbokle 
the  filmstrip  at  .25<^  per^ 
you  want  to  use  it,  order  it  well  in  ad- 
vance from: 


Ainerican  Textile  Manuf  act  hirers  Institute 

'15t)l  JorTnston  gilding;    -  1   

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  128231 


6.  Ask  the  students  to  note  the  different 
occupations  seen  in  the  filmstrip.    Kelp  the 
students  conrpile  a  job  list  on  the  blackboard 
using  nanuscript  printing.- 

7.  It.  is  suggested  that  the  following  lists 
ce  duplicated  for  the  student  to  pu"?  in  their 
notebooks.  *'  ♦  .    *  * 


Aave  rtismg 

Billing  &  Other  Clerks 

Bookkeepers 

Colorist 

Converter 

Converting  Clerks 

Credit  Majiagers  1^ 

Assistants 
Departr4en{  Heads 
Designer 
•£>rectors 
Distribution 
Dyeing 

Engineer  .  ^ 

Executive       .  _ 
Expert  Sales 
fjinishing 

Garment  Manufacture 
Inventory  Control 
Merchandising 


Phone  Operators  • 
Print  ^esigner 
Printer 

Production  Coordinator 
Promotion 

Quality  Control    •  - 

Receptionists 

Retailor 

Sales 

Sample  Department 

Secretaries 

Show;  Room  Salesmen  & 

Attendahts  . 
Stenographers 
Stylist 
Traffic 
Treasurer  &  . 

Assistants 


8.  .College  courses  offered  in  textile  educa- 
tion may  lead  to  careers  in: 


Computer  Technology 
Fashion  Sales  Promotion 
In4ustrial_0rganization 
Industrial  Purchasing 
Knitted*  Fabric  Design  ' 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing 

Personnel  Administration 


Piece  Goods  Sales 
Process  Analysis 
Sales  Management  ^ 
'5exrile  Chemistry  & 

Dyeing 
Textile  Convertings  , 
Textile  Design 
Textile  Distj^ribution 


Textile  Manufacturing 
Textile  Printing 
Textile  Sales 


Textile  Testing 
Woven  Textile  Design 


i 


Graduates  from^the  colleges  that  grant 
textile  degrees  are  earning  competitive 
saleiri'es.    The  textil(5  industries  are 
placing  workers  at  all,  levels.'  Current- 
ly the  Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles- 
ar.d  Science  re^quires  College  Board 
scores  of  UOO  for  entrance  into  all  • 
degree  progBbis  except  for  engineering, 
which  has  a^nigher  score  cut  <5ff. 


SECOND.  DAY 


.ex: 


from  Tauestries  to  Jeans, 


An  introduction  to  man's  expression  of  his-— 
appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  his  surround- 
ir.gs  tnrou^*  art  and  design. 
12  inch* 'record  r;rice : 


$3.50. 


63  frames  with 
Order  from: 


Arierican  Textile  Manufacturers  institute 
'1501  Johnston  Building 
Chariot t 


.\*orth  Carolina  2828I 


^ollov  Vsith  discussion  of  the  different 
^obs  the  students  have  seen  in  the  film. 


METHODS  OF  MAKING  FABRICS 


.  It  is  advisable  to  know  these  methods 
because  the  way  'each  fabric  is  made  has 
an  effect  on  how  a  gaament  will  look, 
feel  €uid  .perform.    Knowing  the  dXfi.-   v  ^ 

.   ferent  ways  cloth  can  be  made  will  help 
you  buy  the  right  fabric  for  each  garment. 
7nis  will  give  you  a  better  performing 
gEirment  and  save  you  and  yoiir  parents 
coney . 

.  Visual  Assist:-*  Show  a  piece  of  gabar- 
dine  cloth  (woven)  and  a  piece  of  Tricot 
cloth  (knitted).    Note  the  stiffness  of 
the  gabairdine  and  the  softness  and 
drapafcility  of  tricot.     Do  Not  Mention  ' 
the  exact  methods  of  creating  these 
fabrics  at  this  time..   Tell  the  students  , 
that  there  is  a  different  method  for 
Djaking  each  of'  these  fabri^,  - 

HOV  FABRICS  ARE  MADE 

.  Weaving: '  When  one  group  of  VWarp  Threads" 
'  running  up  and  down  '^Interlace"  with 


\ 


another *group  of  "Filling  Yarns"  that  run 
aerfcss  it  is  called  weaving. 

'?isuai  Assist :    See  Figure  1  end  2.  Demon- 
strate.    Use  a  large  piece  of  brightly 
colored  cardboard  36"  x  30".    Cut  slits  3" 
wide  by  32"  long.    Do  not  <2ut  the  top  or 
bottom..    Use  a  bright  but  contrasting 
shade  of  cardl?oard  and  cut  ?t)  strips  3"  wide 
by^6'\long.  ^  Insert  the  strips  j.n  the 
slitted  cardboard  in  the  form  of  the  plainy. 
weave  (one  over,  dne  under).  ;r 


I     1  I 


V 


Cardboard 
cut  with 
vertical 
strips 


 >a  

Figure  1 


-> 


BEST  copy  miMU 


Figure  2' 


The  piec^  of  pre-sl^t  cardboard  is  call- 
ed the  warp  thread.     (Figure  1).  These 
n>Dve  up  ar^d  down  to  help  weave  the 
fabric.  ^ 
a)  The  raising  and  lowering    will  be 
iniitated  by  slipping  the  pre-cut 
strips,  alternating  first  "over  one,", 
then  "under  one"  across  the  slitted 
cardboard'.    The  next  strij^vKi^l  start 
"under  one"  and  alternate  acroffs  the 
slitted  cardboard, 
b.)  3y  entering  the  second  strip  as  des- 
cribed»  it  will  act  as  though  there 
were  two  harnesses.     One  "for- the  odd 
numbered  threads,  (1,3,5)  and  one  for 
the  even*  numbered  threads,  (2,U,6). 
This  will  produce  a  weave  as,  shown  in 
Figure  2; 

The  pre-ciit  strips  act  as  the  filling 
yarn  that  gees  across  the  fabric. 

Give  each  student  a  pre-slit  piece  of  ^ 
thin  cardboard,  6"  wide  by  8"  high  and 
give  pre-cut  strips  1"  by  6"  thin  card- 
board of  a  contrasting  color.  Have 
students  do  weaving* 


-  V 


Visual  Assist:  Show  the  students  dif- 
ferent types  of  shuttles  with  bobbins  • 
within  them. 


Other^Helpfxa  Terms; . 

Yarns  -  a  group  of  fibers  tyis.t,ed_ 

together        ^        *  \ 
Warp  -        '        The  group  of  yams  which 

run  up  and  down  in  a  woven 

fabric  <r 
Filling  -  The  group  of  yarns  which 

run  across  in  a  woven 

fabric 

Shuttle  -  The  boat-like  device  which 

carries  the  filling  yam. 
.  <  '  wound  on  the,,  bobbin 


Basic  Weaves: 
Plain  - 

T-^ill  - 

Satin  - 


Checkerboard  is  the  strong- 
est 

The  pattem  of  diagonals 
shows  the  dirt  least 
Long  floating  yams.  This 
is  the  weakest  weave 


.  Demonst 
cardba 

THIRD  DAY 


e  the  Twill  using  3^"  x  30" 


I.    Transfer  the  Plain  Weave\o  actual  yam 
by  giving  each  pupil  a  cardboard    with  the  • 
holes  across  the  top  and  the  boitom.  Fig\ire 
3  and         Use  thick  yarn  ,&o  the  students  can 
see  the  results  quickly.  ; 


occoooooooo 


Q4)  p  Q  Q'CKD  O  Q 


4;- 


Figure  3 » 


'Figure 


Pass  yarn ^through  the  top  holes  from  the 
back.  .  '  . 

Knot  the  end  so  the  yarn  ,do(fsViOt  pull 
*tffFS5g!^  '  Bring  it  down' t|ie  face  of  the 
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cardboard 'tid  through  the  hole^ 

.  Knot  the  yarns  at  the  back  of  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  as  well* 

.  There  is  now  a  set  of  yams  going  up 
^  and  down  at  specific  intervals  across 
the  ceirdboard. 

.  Have  the  students  select-jt^a  bright 
colored  yam  and  weave  the  plaih  weave 

Optional  Method  for  Student  Weaving:  . 

.  Start  the  students  with  simple  weaving 
using  7"  X  9"  cardboards  which  have 
been  knotched  on  both  short  edges<. 
Make,  a  loop  to  fasten  the  yarn  at  the 
first  knotch  before  starting.  Thread 
the  yarn  around  the  knotches  length- 
vise.    Using  a  bobby  pin  or^  any  simple 
shuttle,  weave  in  and  out,  across  the 
^lengthwise  threads.  *  ^  ^ 

.  A  fairly  thick  yam. will  show  resul"^s  . 
more  quickly  during  the,  short  time^  of  ^ 
the  class  period. 

■\  ^  • 

*  See  the  printed  supplementary 
weavirlg  pages.        ^  < 

Advantap^e  of  V7oveh  Fabrics;         '  ^ 

.  See  b.bok  Textiles  ^-  f^iber  to  Fabric. 
'  '  Page  82 . 

a)  Can  be  cut  on  an  angle  (bias)  to  give 

different  look. 
*b)  Long  wearing 

c)  Creases  ajid  pleats  stay  in 

d)  Keeps  you  warm  in  high  winds 
(Insulative) 

e)  Generally  snag  resistant 

f )  Csm  be  successfully  finished  with 
finishes  like  water  proofing  that 

^other  types  of  cloth  construction  can 
not  (Knitted) 

Methods  of  Making  Fabrics: 

.  Show  movie  iiR.  Obtain^^rom: 
f4r.  William  Moore 
Burlington  House  * 
Division  of  Burlingt-on  Industries 
13^5  Avenue  of  Americas^ 
Hew  York,  New  York  10019 
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Show: 

.  Jadquard  punch  card^ 

.  Jacquard  design  sample  to  scale  * 

.  Jacquard  fabrics  ' 

.  The  Jacquard  punchcards  were  the  first 
form  of  programmed  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  and  may  well  have  been 
 the  forerunner^ of  IBM^^  '  ^ 

FOURTH  DAY 


Knitting  -  Knitting  is  making  a  fabric  by 
pulling  one  loop  through  another  as  the 
yarn  passes  across  the  needles. 

Visual.^ssist :     Samples  of  knitted  fabrics. 


.  Introduce  the  Knitting  Knobby  (Horse 
i  Reins).    .This  will  demonstrate  the 
knitted  fabric  in  use  today.    These  may 
be  ordered  from: 

Delaware 'Dry  Goods  Company 
'         1600  Ne^^ort  Pike 
;      Wilmington,  Delawa're  19399 
^^\'\  '  Cost:  I  $k,lk  per  .dozen 


Directions  are'^  cpmplete  with  each  knit- 
""^^     ting  knobby.  ^         •  / 

Be  sure  you  have  enough  yarn  for  all  the 
^  :%    .students  to  participate. 

;   ^      /  . 

'j<A  Have~l;he  students  make  the  reins.  * 

ins"  ^mey  also  be  knitted 
with  ^4  nails  in  one  end. 


J' 


^  Figuj-e.,5 
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^   .  Naturally  plastic  and  form  fittihg 
(shape  retentive) 
.  Natural  breathability 
.  Produced  less ' expensively 
.  Produced  quiclcly 

.  True  drapability  .in  many  single  knit 
constructions 

Disadvantages  of  .Knitted  Fabrics-;^      '  ^ 

.  Poor  creasy  and  pleat  retention 
.  Tendency  to  sag  out  of  shape 
Tendency  to  snag  ^  . 

•  Tendency  to  "run"  \ 

.  Tendency  to  "pill"  (little  balls \of 

•  fiber  on  surface  of  cloth)  - 

FIFTH  DAY 


Felting:     Felting  is  making  a  fabric  by 
pressing.  wool\fibers  toge'the):  with  the 
help  of  hot  water  and  press.ure. 

Visual  Assist :    Pull  ^some  wool  fibers  from 
yam  or  an'  old  sKest'er;^-  Place  a  hand  full 
of  the  wool  fiber  in  a' tray  or  saucer. 
Pour  hot  water  ov:Q^r>-it.    This  will  become 
soggy*    Drain' of f  excess  water.    Press  the 
vet  mass  of  fibers 'together  betveen  two  ' 
flat  surfaces.    Show  a  feample  of  felt.  ^ 
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.  Can  be  easily  molded  (when  hot  and  , 
wet)  into  any  shape  and  will  s-^ay. 

.  Can  be  cut  without  yam  unravelling 
(no  yarns ) .  .      *  '  ^' 

.  An  inexpensive  way  of  maicing  a  fabric/ 

.  Acts  as  an  insulator.' 

Disadvantages :  ^ 

.   .  Little  dr,€ipability 

.  .Pictures  easily  and  difficult  to 
re^ew. 

i  Tendency  to  sag  out  of  shape  easily. 
.     Tendency  to  make  you  warm  (not  very  ^ 
poraus^K  —     "  •  '  s 


Bonding:     Bonding  bidngs  two  pieces  of 
fabric »toget^er  with  an  adhesive  in  / 
•between  them. 


Laxtiinating:    Laminating  is  applying  a 
layer  of  polyester  foam  on  the  back-of 
a  face  fabric  (called  a  foamback)  or 
sticking  a  layer  of  polyester  foam  be- 
tween two  fabrics  in  a  face  fabric  and 
a  lining  fabric. 

Reasons  for  Laminating: 

.  To  give  warmth  with  weighty  (.acts  ^  ^ 
_  -asj^insulator ) . 

.  To  keep  face  i^abrlc  from^hiftinfe.  ^  ^ 

.  To  give  a  bulky  heavy  fabric  appear-  . 
ance 'with  lightweight  fabrics. 

Visual  Assist:    Show  pieces  of  laminated 
fabrics.    Peel  back  the  face  fatTric^and^, 
show  foam.     (Obtain  samples  from  local* 
fabric  shop). 

The  textile  industry  is  working  toward 
making  such  fabrics  completely  washable 
or  dry  cleanable — depending  on  end  uSe 
with  no  fabric  s^paratfon  (delamination) 
and  no- shrinkage. .       '      *    '  • 

Visual  Assist:    Copper  (industrial  sample), 
Mary  Lou  Hang  Tag  overhead  Transparency, 
cloth  sample.'  ;^  • 

;  ' 

Homework  -  Assi^ment:    find  .two  advertise/-^ 
!r.ents  for  bonded  or  laminate^^garments. 
See  if  •you  can  .tell  ^y  ^the  pjLcttire  or  the 
writing  under  the  ^picture '  if  "the  g^nne^t  ' 
is^bonded 'or  lamipated.         '  .  * 

•  Other/Ntethodg  o.f  Makirfg  Fabrics:  *   . ^  J 

•  Tu^tg?^:    Tu^i^  forces  thicic  yarns  ir^o" 
an  already  "^oVen  o^'^knitt'fed  backing  in^"a 
simple  chain  ^tit.ch  n;ethod»        '  M- 
A  1  'the  tops  Qf  the.yartis  can  be  cut  or,?* 

Xeft  uncut  ^nrfd  th,e^  back  of  -the  ^fabric 
*  *  coated  Hj-th'an  adhesive  Xo  hold  the 
y^rns  in  place.*  ' 
Over  %5%  5f  ^1  dojijestic  carpets  ar^  ■ 
now  made  if:*  thia  ^ay^  ' 

Visual  Assist:  ^hov  4>he  backing  of  a 
'pieoe  of  TJ^'{5^.*3Qg  uith  the  'stitching^ 
exposed.  -.      <*  '      ?  *       *         "        '     ,  * 


X 


Non-vovens :    Non-wovens  axe  a  groiq) 
fibers  held  together  by  heat  and  pres-^r 
sure.  ^  Sometimes  €m  adhesive  is  us^d**^to 
hold  these  fibers  together.  Nojjkv^ovens 
can  be  made  tu  feel  firm  or -sorb  and 
drapable.  "* 


Use  of  Hon-vovens: 

♦  Interlining  of  garments 
.  Disposable  garments  and  home 
furnishings 

Visual  'Assist;    Show  samples  of,  non-woven 
disposable  garments  such'a^  diapers, 
dresses  and  underwear. 


i  network  of 
^intertwining 


Lace:  Lace  is  a  complicate 
yaxhs  made  into  patterns  bj 
yarns. 

Types  of  Lace: 


.  Real — (hand-made) — very  expensive 
.  Machine  made— less  expensive 
.  Raschel~( actually  knitted) — least 
expensive 

Visual  Assist;  Shw  samples  of  real  lace, 
machine  made  lace  and  Raschel. 

SIXTH  DAY  . 


Tie-Pyeing: 

^  .  Be  sure  the  students  are  fully  aware 
that  Tie~Dyeing^will  take  place  so 
that  .they  can  bring  an  apron,  smock, 
old  shirt  or  some  protective  garment 
to  wear.  .    ^  v>  -   -  . 

%  .  'Be  sure  that  soap,  water  and*paper 

towels  Wre  available  for  the^cc'lean  up 
of  the  students .  ^  • 

.  Be  sure  that  some  pieces  of  wii£te 
cloth  (old  sheets  or  pillow  cases  win 

/do)  are  Wailable  for  students  who  can 
npt  bring  .tteir  own-  miaterial. 

.  Cover  work  siirfaces  with  several  sheets 
of 'newspaper. 

Have  a  container  available  for  throw- 
away  euAd  clean' up. 
.  Have^  plenty  of  thin, 'Sfrong  string  avail- 
..  able  to  tie  the  cloth  or  U'kve  plenty  of 
,  ^  ^astic  bsJids  >to  Vrap  the  cloth. 
Have  ^scis.sors^ for  cutting. 
.  Prepare  some  way  of  hanging  the  dyed 
>  ■     -material  for  drying.       •  rpg^  gi  *'  f 
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Ydii  will  need  plastic  or  metal  containers 
to  hold  the  dye.     tSuch  as  plastic  ice 
cream  containers  or  tin  cans  with  smooth 
edges).  These  can  be  discarded  after  Tie- 
Dyeing.    Throwaway  paint  buckets  etre  also 
good  containers  for  the  dye.    Rit  or 
Tintex  are  suggested  as  possible  dyes. 
These  are  easily  mixed  with  water.  Fol- 
low the  directions  on'  thi^  dye  labels  and 
the  booklets. 

If  sinks  are  not  aval-liable^ to  rinse  the 
dyed  materials  witl;  cold  water  prepare  a 
substitjute  way  in  advance.    Be  sure  to 
rinse  the "dyed  cloth  thoroughly  so  colors 
will  not  bleed.    Then  ring- out  as  much 
liquid  as  possible. 

•  * 

Before  starting  the  Tie-Dyeing,  be  sure 
you  have  obtained  (for  each  student  to 
put  in  his  notebook)  the  following: 

Tie-Dyeing  The  Great  Color  rExplosion 

With  Rit  which  can  be  ordered  from: 
.  Miss  Rit  (Free) 

Best  Foods  Division  CPC, 

International 

1137  West  Mprris  Street 

Indietnapolis ,  Indietna  U2606 

Beautiful^atika  Fancy  Fabrics  — ' 
Questions  >knd  Answers  About  Dyeing 
.  Consumer  Service  Department  (Free) 
-^^^--piii^ion  pf-^P^Ititemationai-^  Inc. 
International  Plaza 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 


Be  sxire  to  have  a  pair  of  plastic  gloves 
for  each  student.    Two  addresses  for 
ordering  the  gloves^ are: 
.  Sunset  House 
180  Sunset  Hills 

Beverly  Hills,  California  §  90213 
#739^0  Glove  Roll  (lOO'^gloves , 
50  pair)  $2.99  ^ 


New  Jersey  Scient^i'c  Co.,  Inc.' 
Railroad  and  Olcotib*  Avenue 
Middlebush,  New  Jersey 
tBoll..of  100'pla.^tic  gloves  - 
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SEVENTH  DAY 


$K9^ 


4. 


Plan  field  trips  to  a  local  fabrid  shop 


and  clothing  manufacturer. 


^  ;»*     ■tii,;^  «»-«-|r 
TEX  22 


■-•■/  J- 


EIGHTH  DAY 


Testing:  ^ 
Flananability  of  Textiles  : 

.  Be  sure  the  work  surfaces  are  pro- 
tected.    Using  metal^  tweezers,  to  hoid 
the  cloth,  conduct  B.uriiing  tests  over 
a  tfay.'     (inexpensive  liletal^fdil  or 
j-r  TlSt^-pans  ^ill  do):  '  i 

.  The  teacher  may  selec^t  ^from  a  wide 
variety  of  fabrics,  assigning  at  least 
four  different  ones  to  each>  student. 
Have  the  students  record  the  results 
and  share  the  results  with  each  other. 

.  Tests  of  the  following  fabrics  might  ^ 
t*e  included:  » 


cotton 
fiberglass 
polyester 
linen 


silk 

denim 

wool 

synthetics 


Point  out  that  students  should  be  aware 
of  the  dangers-  in  some  fabrics  such^as 
those  used  in  Hallow^n  costiunes  and  ^^y' 
some  toys.     Urge  thei!^to  learn  to  read^^**'* 
labels  for  safety.' 


Durability  of  Textiles; 

c 

.  Abrasion  Resistance:    the  degree  to 
'*    which  a  fabric  is  able  to  withstand  sur- 
face wear  and  other  frictions  such  as 
_  rubbing  and  charting. 

.  Place  the  Abra&iye  Machines  over  the 
edge  of  the  tables  or  work  surfaces. 

.  Give  each  group  a  package  of  2  x  3  inch 
pieces  of  cloth  using  pieces  of  the 
same  materials  used  for  Flairanability 
Tests . 

.  Using  masking  taf>e,.(H'or  k  inch)  fasten 
•a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  Abrasive  Machine, 
Have  the  students  record  the  number  of 
turns  it  taJces  to  wear  -a  hole  in  the 
fabric.  Have  the  students  record  oh  the 
mimeographed  sheets.  CSee  ssjnple  sheet  , 
at  the  end  of  this  cycle.) 

Water  Repellency  Test:  , 

Using  a  variety  of  fabrics »  sprinkle  a 
Tew  drops  of  water  on  eUch.    If  the 
water  beads  the  material  is^water  repel- 
.lent. 

TEX  23- 
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Take  a  dry  piece  of  the  materials  which 
are  npt  water  repellent.    Spray  the  *cloth 
with  Scotch  Guard.    Let  dry.    Try  the 
sprinkled  water  test  again^  to  see  if  the 
water  now  beads  instead  qf'.pene tracing 
the  cloth, I 

Refer  to  the^  classroom  experiments  pre- 
^jared  by^Miss  Kathleen  Hyde  of  United 

tates  Testing.  These  are  at  the  end  of 
this  cycle. 


NINTH  DAY 


Plan  a  field  trip  to  the  Philadelphia  College 

of  Textiles  and  Science^  Contact: 

-  "T^Ms.  Judy  Kipp 

Director  of  Institutional  Advancement  ''jf^ 
School  House  Land  'andr  Henry  Avenue  ^ 
Philadelphia, ^  Pennsylvania  191^^ 
Phone:  215-8U3-9T0O 

.  Dr."  idrn d ^Sol fir  -^-----^^^^^ 
Director  of  Admissions  ^ 
^       Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
227  W,  2Tth  Street^ 

New  York,  New  York    10001         ^  ^ 

.  When  going  to  New  York  City  a  trip  to 
visit  The  Mill  at  Burlington  House  shoiild 
be  Included.  Contact: 

Mi*.  Paul  Correri  '   '  - 

Manager  of  the  Exhibit 
'  13^5  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
Phone:    213-333-7510  ^ 

This  brief  trip  is  extremely  informative  ajad 
w^ll  worth  seeing. 

TENTH  DAY  '   


Re-adi!;inister  the  inventory.  Save  for  scoring 
and  compare  Pre  •and  Post  Inventories* 

Summarize  the  textile  cycle  with  the  students^. 


Optional: 


Show  the  inovi^s  of  the,  Burlington 

Industries  Commercials.    These  ar^ 

short,  entertaining  and  colorful. 

Obta.in  from: 

Mr.  Charles  'fUngley 

Burlington  Industries 

13^^5  Avenile  of  .£h^  Americas  , 

riew  York , '  New  ^ork    10Q19         .  ^ 

\  '      TEX  2^ 


weavin 


FREl  LEAFLET 


mi  COPY  AVAIIABLE 


A  foscinoting  ond  inexpensive  wOy'^of  weovmg  belts,  bonds  of 
broidtng.  ond  other  norrow  pieces,  by  o  method  thot's  been  in  oSe 
for  hundreds. of  yeors  Yoo  moke  yoor  own  loom,  out  of  cords  ond 
o  few  odds  ond  ends  see  bejowy.  you  p»ck  you^  own  design,  you 
hove  o  choice  of  motorjols— strong,  firm  O.N.T,^  "SJ*EED-CRO' 
SHEEN"  cotton  for  belts,  softer  Knitting  Worsted  for  colorful  bonds 
of  trimming.  especioDy  ot'tftjctive  on  felt  gorments. 

Filmg  cord  dividers,  wh»ch  ore  usuoily  of  thin,  strong  cordboord  thot 
doesn  t  bend  or  break  easily,  moke  excellent  loom  cords.  The  14 
iTom  cords  we*  mdicote  beiow  wifl  moke  o  band  '4"  to  1"  v»<»de 
Fewer  cords  -vJI  moke  o  nor/ower  bond  You  could  use  more  cords 
ond  n:)oke  o  wider  bond,  but  we  don  t  recommend  it  for  beginners— 
?he  setup  becomes  unwieldy* ond  hord  to  hondle  The  omount  of 
fhreod  of  eoch  color  thot  you  will  need  wiH  depe^nd  on  the  length 
of  your  prece  ond  the  pottern  you  select  see  "How  to  Moke  the 
Design for  your  informotion,  o  boll  of  ONI.  "SPEED-CRO- 
SHEEN  contains  100  yords  of  threod,  </r-oz.  skein  of  "RED  HEART" 
Kn»tting  Worsted,  60  yords  of  yorn  When  weoving  wtth  woof  yorn, 
you  threod  the  cords  with  the  yorn,  but  you  wind  the  shuttle  with 
o  soft  cotton  such  os  J  &  >  COATS  "KNIT-CRO-SHEEN"  or  Bed 
spreod  Cotfon  f  ^  i 

YOU  WILL  NEED  FOR  THE  LOOM 

Suff»c»ent  fihng  cor6  divider^  fthey  come  in',dif?erent  sizes)  to  moke 
fourteen  3^7    squore  loom  cords 

One  tongu**  !IJ>*pressOr  to  moki*  a  shuttle 
T^o  40"  shoeloces  t©  keep  ef^cis  tied 
Hole  puncher 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  LOOM  CARDS 

1  Drow  ond  cut  out  one  loom 
:ord.3'3"  squore  Round  comers 
'^lightly  Mork  ptoce  of  holes  os 
shown  Punj:h  holes  0 

2.  Using  this  cord'os  o  po'ttern, 
mprk.  punch  ond  cut  out  oil 
M  cords  *' 

3  Number  eoch  5:ord  os  shown, 
from  1  to  J  4,  Letter  the  h^les 
on  eoch  cord  o,  b,  C  o^d  d, 
olwoys  the  'torder  shown  This 
•s  very  importont  for  the  thread 
ing  Cofor  two  diogonofly  op 
posite  corners  os  shown,  to  mcike 
it  eosy  to  sppt  o  'cord  thot  i^ 
out  of  line 

4  Foshion  the  tongue  depressor 
mfo  o  shuttle  as  shown 

How  TO  MAKt  THE  DESIGN  * 

On  groioH  pop^r,  mork  o^  4  squores  ocross,  numbered  1  to  1 4 
one  for  ^och  cord  Mnrk  of  4  squcifes  down,  iettored  A.  B,  C  ond 
0  one  for  ecicK  hoi**    Eoch  of  fhose  sq«>ar<)s  represents  one  threod 

Fill  jhe  souaxe^  in  th*»*  morked  oFF  oreo,  usmg  ^olored  peoc»l%  cor 
>>^pond»"g.  to  »h*»  cr>\or\  you  ore  go»*nq  to  use  This  represents  one 
rep^Ot     tH|^  re0«><Jit  m<iy  b**  rey*»rs«»d  tn  weoving  qs  SJ^iU  b*'  <hown 
tot^f     ^^*^0  design  simpl*  «  ^ 
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Here  ore  gjaph»^ond  fimshed  work  for^^io^m^l^  designi 
ARROW  ^^GN  {two  variations) 


J:  "j(rpi^**i  turns   lip  8  ttmes  forword 
'  ?  cc'vol"***  ?i  rns  bockv/Ord  y 

DIAGONAL-  STRIPES, 


»     1  r  ,.«*p]«,','  4  ftmo^  ^crwcird 

ic  tj  »»»*  '  » '■'''>»<'i' V  yvfird 


weaviiig 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIWBLE 


FHii  »s  on  old  old  loom,  \\\\\  ui«?d  Qy  certo»r>  Indion  iribes 

It  n  of  y-ery  \»mple  conjfruction   You  con  buy  »t.  but  it  con 

be  Tiode^  >o  ^our  jcHool  sHop      Inkle    meons  o  wovert 

i'rip,  on  ihe  loomT  jnown  h^t*:      con  b«?  mode  up  to  3  <, 

i-^idc  ondCKjbout  38    Jong    Th»s  length  plui  16'  represents 

•He  ♦/orpt^^q  ten^ti  of  ♦h*^  loom    ^'hjch  vv»M  Kove  to  be 

^ut'y  ^orped  even  for  sHort<»r  pieces 
•\ 

For  mat^riols  you  mo/  choose  strong,  firm  O  N  T.'^- 
"SPEED  CRO  SHEEN':  cotton,  or  softer  "RED  HEART"  .Yomj, 
such  oryniTTing  Worsted  qr  ftner  Super  Fingering  Yorn 
^When  worping  with  wooi*yorn,  you  wind  your"  shuttle 
ifor  weft  of  weove)  With  o  soft  cotton,  such  os  J  &  P 
COATS  "XNITOO-SHEEN"  or  Bedspread  Cotton. 
The  Cimount  of  matertal  /ou  need  will^depend  on  width 
of  strip  ond  thickness  of  threod  It  will  help  you  to  know 
that  there  ore  100  yords  in  p  boH  of  O  NJ.  "SPEED  CRO 
SHEEN,  '  60  yords  in  o  1  oz  skem  of  Knitting  Worsted, 
158  yords  m  a  1*oz,  sk«in  of  Super  Fingerir\g  Yarn. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  MAKE  THE  LOOM 

Our  mUe  loom  consists  of  10  simple 
p«eces 


1 : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

v.. 
t 
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A  —  \  hosr  p»<!h<:e  I  '*    <  l  *    x  24    ^ith  one  hole  at  eoch 

Cf^ri  ond  3  ru»  outs  »o  ^tt  posts  and  foot  piec' 
B—  \  *oo»p»ece''4    X  P«    »  9  '  *^ 
C  —  1  post       K  P^^  jt  9"  wuH  two  hol'»i  as  shown 
O  V-  I  post  *4    <  jf  9    wijh  thre^  holes  j^s  shown 

E  —  ^  doW'jU-^^     in  d»om(*t'^r  arrd  7'^ong,  fitting  ttghlly 

•nto        hb*«*^  in  post  and  bose  pioce 
A«l  p(*>s*»s  Hov««  »l^htl/  rounded  corners  ond  ore 
;<ind'»d  '  / 

f-     fashion  «hutti«  out  ot  a  tongu*»  drpressor,  os  shown 

ASSEMBLING  THE  LOOM: 

f'^o*  p**?^** 'is  ritfwd^'wn-yi  U/^'w^d  <j? '^qhUjc^igles-to  bos** 
p»*jr#»  c»s  s^iown  obovo  thf*  two  posts  or*j  fitf#»d  t)n<) 
\(rt*'^*><i  tct  »h<*  -boss?  p>f!f<?  OS  shown  Dowi»l  pegs  arf» 
til»-i*'»*d  'IS  iK^'/v^n 


MAKING  HEDDLES: 


Even  if  your  loom  comes  sup 
plied  with  heddles,  it  is  better 
to  moke  your  own 

Ploce  peg  D  into  lower  hole 
Tie  o  string  oround  pegs  E 
ond  0  OS  shown,  ^moking  a 
tight ^  squore  knot,  clip  ends 
to  obout  Jj"  Slip  heddie  off 
the  pegs 


The  number  o*  heddl<*s  needed  depends  on  the  width  of 
woven  bond  For  proclice,  moke  o  40-worp  belt  .see 
pbotogi'oph  oboveJ  for  which  you  U  need  20  heddles 

SETTING  UP  THE  WARP 

Bond       prettter  m  more  thon  one. color    A^^acge  your 
colors  jn  stripes  on  the  loom  Our  sample  bell  wos  mode 
tn  ton  ond  ecru  in   the  following  proportions    Ton— 12 
threods,  Ecru— 16  threods.  Ton  — 12  threods 
Always  count  threads  on  peg  0. 


foss  end  o^  first  color  threod 
t)irough  all  heddles  ond  tie  tn 
'o  bow  knot  to  peg  A,  Slip  o  ^ 
finger   through   heddles  ond 
hold  ihem  in  your  hond  whi^e /• 
hond    trovels    oround  ioomT^ 
plocing  threod  on  pegs 


The  loom"  is  worped  in  two  olternoling  cycles  of  free 
threads  ond  heddte  threads. 


1st  cycle   free  threodsi  fot 

lowing  d'tJ^ram,  poss  threods 

from  peg  A  ov*t  0,  E,  F  ond 

bock  to  A  OS  shown  '^.^^''^''^ 

B  ,  E 

mmmmmm 

2nd  cycle  heddie  ihrcods) 
following  diogrom,  releose 
one  of  the  heddles  \n  your 
hond  ond  slip  ovdr  B  OS 
you  COfry  t>^read  from  /C  to  C 
contmu/-  over  D.  E,  F  .  ond 
back/fo  A  as  before 


^'oTtrmcr**-^  *hfs  ^OixntLji^if'-rnQUng  the  two  cycles,  loy'^9 
one  Jhroud  c'uoiuWy  next  to  the  other  <4(eep  thretids. 
rather  loose    Bfmq  oil  heddie  J<nots  to  under  side 


BEST  COPY  mmiE 


^  DRILL 


^^xl|- DOWEL 


*  8  WOOD  SCREW 


I—  LONG 


SQ.  X  2 


-WASHER 


6- J  WASHERS 
THICK  ^ 


^  DRILL       FROM  Ef^ 


|-DRILL-i-  DEEP 


y  ^DRILL-^OEEP-2  HOLES 


x45«  CHAMFER- 


BASE-9^x5^x-| 

NOTE  •  Tack  abrasive  doth 
around  arm  at  "A". 

Secure  clofh  at  *  B" 
with  moskinq  tape. 

NAIL  a  GLUE  STOP  °T0  BASE- 
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TEXTILE    ABRASIVE  TESTER 


\ 


.  POSSIBLE  CLASSROOM  EXPERIMENTS 


Dimensional  Change 

»  ;'  ' 

Note  the  differential  between  the  washed  ■saii5)le  ^:id  the  stitch  made 
prior  to  washing  or  compare  with  the  unwashed  ndte.    This  difference 
h^  occurre'd  after  one  wEiSBing.  in^an  autbmatic  washing  machine  at 
the  hot  cycle  setting.  -  ^  ^  j 

Method  of  Test   '  '  /  ' 

.  Draw  diagram,  of  test  item  prior  to  washing./ 

.  Wash  by  recommended  method.    Hand  wash  for /delicate,  items.  Machine 

wash  for  durable  items  such  as  socks,  T-shirts  and  Jeans. 
.  Line  dry  or  dry  by  placing  on  a  towel  or  a  flat  surface.  Take  care 
*  not\to  distort  the  sample.  / 
.  WhenXcompletely  dry,  place  against  sketch  to  note  change. 

Rate  of  Absorbency 

Note  the  longer  area  of  discoloration  pn  the  all  cotton  samples.  ^ 
These  samples  have  been  suspended  in  colored  water  for  the  same 
length  of  time  (two  minutes). 

A  faster  rate  of  absorbency  and  greater  total  absorbency  are  contribu- 
ting factors  to  comfort,  since  perspiration  is  dispersed  better.*  * 

<»  _  * 

Method  'of  Test  '  . 

Sill  a  flat  pan  with  water  to  a  one-inch  level. 
.  Add  a  few  drops  of  food  coloring  or  liqiaid  dye  so  absorption  can  be 

noted  more  readily.  '      ^  -       4  - 

.  Suspend  samples  in  H^ter  so  base  of  san5)le  Just  touches  pan.  Be- 
sure  samples  hang  free  and  do  >not^  tough  each  other. 
.  After  one  or  two-minutes^em©v4?-sai)Qples-5---allewrto -diy-an^ -fiote--  - 
,  difference" in  height  tfee^water  traveled.    The  greater  the  difference 
the  faster  the  rate.  ^ 

■  Total  Absorbency 

Illustration  of. how  much  water  a  sample  will  absorb  aiii  the  difference 
in*  absorption  of  fabrics  is  a  simple  matter.    Choose  a  highly  absorbent 
fabric  such  as  terry  to\J%-lihg,  quilted  padding  or  guaze  diaper  fabric 
and  a  smooth  relatively  absorbing  fabric  such  a^^^^sheetiiife  or*  shirting. 

i 

Weight  neasnrements  made  initially  and  after  immersion  permit  one  to 
calculate  the  percent  of  absolution.  ^» 

Method  bf  Test  •  \  ^ 

.  Cut  a  12"  X  12"  sample.  '         "  ^ 

.  Fold  twice  to  make  a  6"  x  6"  square.' 

.  Fill  a  sufficiently  large  vessel(dishpan)  vtith  at  least  a  3"  depth 


of  water. ,       ^ . 

* 

i  9  * 
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Weigh  sample. 

Place  sample  on  water  surface  and  allow  to  sink  to  bottom  of  pan. 
Allow  sample  to  ^tays  submerged  for  one  minute^ 

Clasp  by  one  corner  and  suspend  sample  above  water  until  the  stream 
of  water  ceases  running  and  forms  droplets.  .  _ 

Innnediately  reweigh  the  sample. 

Calculate  percent  of  absorption.  ,^  ,  ,  


Absorbed  Weight  -  Original  Weight 
Original  Weight 

Presence  cf  Excessive  Siting 


X  100 


To  determine  if  a  . sample  hag , excessive  amoxint  of  sizing  fa  non- 
durable finish  to  Tend  hand  and  weight  to  a  fabric)  rub  tjie  ^inger- 
naiAl  ever  the  surface  of  the  sample.  ^  Heavily  sized  samples  will  give 
cff  a  vhite  powder.     Frequently  mattress  covers  and  pads  are  heavily 
sized,  •  Mere  handling  will  often  cause  sizing  to  come. free  in  consider- 
able quantity  on  the  cheaper  grades. 

5.  .  Water  Repellency  ■       '  » 

Fabrics  such  as  raincoat  fabrics  often  are  treated  with  finishes  th 
tnake  their,  water 'repellent .     One  can  easily  determine  if  a  fabric  has 
been  given  a  finish  of  this  type  by  flicking  a  few  dr^^s  of  wate'r  on 
the  surface.     Water  will  bead  on  the  surface  of  a  fabric  with  a  water 
"  repellent  finish. 

To  detemine  if  the*  finish  is  ^of  a  durable  or  non-rdurable  type,  wash  or 
dry  clean,  three  times,  by  the  recommended  method,  and  repeat  the  t?^st» 
Samples  with  durable  water  i;epellent  finishes  will  show  the  water  bead- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  fabric\ 

* 

 6.    Odor  in  Fabrics  »  '  . 

Some  fabrics  witlT^fTSrstiea^have  objectionable  odors ,  especiriOy ""when  "  ' 
moist.    iMoisture  from  perspi^tn:©n-.CLr^^clement  weather  can  cause 
objectionable  odors  such  as  fish,  wet  dog  or  burnt  chemicail* 

Fcr  this  experiment  let  us  enlist 'the  aid  bf  our  friends  in  the  Chemistry 
Department  to  make  us  a  small  batter  of  2%  Sodium  Carbonate  solution. 
,  Using  6Ln  eyedrbpper,  spot  the  sample  with  the  solution.    J^oorly  finished 
permanent  press  fabrics  will  give  off  an  odor  which  is  easy  to  dete,ct. 

^  7.    Resistance  to  Pilling 
t  —    *  ■  ^^^^ 

nPIIIs  are  little  unsightly -balls  that  form  on  the  surface  of  fabrics, 
primarily  the  stronger  man-made  fiber  fabrics*    While  the  evaluation 
of  pilling  is  conducted  in  an  instrument  whioh  automatically  tumbles 
three         x  UV*  samples,  the  re^sults  can  be  duplicated  by  rubbing  two 
samples  of  tl^e  fabric,  one  against  the  other.     It  took  only  125  rubs  to 
produce  the  fiber  distur'b'ance  in  th^  accompanying  sample. 
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^   Method  of  Test" 

•  Cut  two  identical  size  samples. 

•  Rub  one^  against  the  other  with  smooth  evjsn  strokes  covering  most 
of  the  sui^face.  ^ 

•  A  suggested  fabric  is  an  infant  receiving  blanket.'  .Most  of  these 
pill  readily.  *  - 

S.    Permanent  Press"^a3%^ion  ^' 

Here  is  a  project  for  the  school  which  has  a  washer  and  dryer  available 
or  can  make  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  a  laundromat. 

Permanent  press  ^fabrics  arid  garments  are  often  referred  to  as  items 
with  a  built-in  memory.    When  washed  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
they  will  return  to  their  original' appearance^    Care  must  be  taken  to 
3LSSure  that  washloads  are  not  overloaded  and  that  items  of  similar 
-  "weig^.t-~are  washed  together.     Satisfactory  results  can  not  be  obtained 
if  a  raincoat  and  shirt  are  washed  together  even  though  temperature 
requirements  m*ay  be  identical.    While  a  reasonable  degree*  of  acceptance 
is  obtainable  by-  hanger  drying,  best  results  are  'generally  obtained 
when  sanrples  are  dryer  dried. 

Method  of  Test        ^  ^ 

.  Select  two  identlcal-garmenVs'.     Retain^ ohe  for  comparison. 

.  Wash  second  garment  in  washer  using  a  f our^sj^S^i  vashlqad.  Yard 
square  samples  of  cotton  fabric  can  be  used  to^mSlce^hei  differea'Ce 
between  the  weight  of  the  garme^^^jtn^  ^<>ur-po\mds5=^ -I^ 
not  designate.jtempera^Ufe^b  Te  used,  wash  at  120  F.    For  washers 
whic.h-~dA:-no4>  have  a  medium  temperature,  control  check  the  water 
ten^erature  with  a  food  thermometer.    An  alternative  is  to  use  warm 
water  setting  and  garment  which  specifically  states  to  wash  at  warm 
cycle.  , 

Dry  in  dryer.    Remove  garment  immediately  after  drying.     To  determine 
drying  time  on  first  run  check  periodically.    Often  30  minutes  is 
sufficient  drying  time  for  medium  weight  permanent  press  items. 

.  Repeat  process  four  times  for  a  total  of  five  washes. 

.  Immediately  hang  on  hanger. 

.  Compare  garment  for  appearance  of  fabric,  seam  puckering  eind  smooth- 
ness of  trim  using  identical  garment  which  was  retained. 

9.    Stajninp  Test  .  .  .  ' 

Sample  of  fabric  which  has  a  claim  for  a  stain  repellent  finish  can  be 
evaluated  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  finish  by  staining  with 'three 
drops  cf  stain  using  an  eye  c^ropper,  to  dispense  the  staining  media* 

Olive  oil,  orange  juice^  co4a  beverage,  coffee,  catsup,  and  chocolate 
drink  are  a  satisfactory  selection  as  the  group  represents  oil  borne 
/  '  and  water  borne  stains  and  stains  with  colorants  which  often  prove 
problematic. 
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Method  of  Test 


.  Place  three  drops  of  each  stain  on  fabric  using  an  eye  dropper. 

Leave  ample  space  between  stains •  } 
.  Blot  excess  stain  from  sample  using  paper  toweling,    Th4  stain,, will 

bead  on  the  surface  of  ^many  stain  repeldent  finish  fabrics, 
,  Identify  the  area  by  circling  stain  with  an  indelible  pen. 
.  V/ait  a  few  minutes  for  stain  to  dry  and  then  clean  by  rejciommended 

method.    Wash  if  washing  is  recommended  or  spot  witl^,  cleaner , 
,  Inspect  for  stain. in  a  well  lighted  area, 

10.    -Colorfastness  to  Washing  ;     ^       -  ' 

Note  the  cheuige  in  color  of  the  light  beige  portions  between  the  small  - 
sample  of  original  fabric  and  the  large  washed' sample.    Also  note  how 
the  attached  sample  of  test  cloth  has  picked  up  dyestuff  during  the 
washing  process. 

Method  of  Test  ^  ,       ^  '    ,  / 

«  * 

.  Cut  a  small  sample  approximately  2"  yi      ,  -  , 

.  Attach  a  2"^x  2"  specimen'  of  plain  white  cloth, 
.  Wasb  in  a  mild  soap  solution, 

,  Retain  a  piece  of  original  cloth  for  coiuparison. 

.  Remove  plain  white  cloth  axid  replace  with  a  new  2"  x  2"  specimen. 
Rewash  sample.  •  This  will  illustrate  if  the  aanrple  is  of  the  type 
which  requires  several  washings  to  remove  excess  dye, 

"*"'^'^r",   iggotonfastness  to  Light 

.Note  the  small  light  area.    This 'area  was  exposed  in  a  Fade  Ometer  *for 
one  hour.    You  ^Qan  achieve  the  same  effect  by  using  the  following 
procedure,  ^  •  \t. 

Method  of  Hest  -        ' '  . 

^       .  Cut  a  small  specimen. 

.  ^  .  Cover  one  half  of  the  specimen  wilih  j::ardboard  or  retain  an  equal  size 
specimen  for  comparisd^n.    If  the^  fabrii^^is  a  print  fabric,* be  sure  to 
expose  all  colors  and  that  the  retained  "specimen  contains  all  colors, 
.  Expose  in  direct  sunlight.    Most  samples  will  tal^e  at  least  10  hours 
of  direct  synlight  exposure  to  show  a  shade  alternation, 

12,     Colorfastness  to  Crocking  *  .  •  1^ 

Note  the  rub  off  of  color  which  has  occurred.  For  your  experiment'  you  , 
might*  try  indigo  denim^  as  these  often  show  crocking. 

Method  of  Test  •  ^  ' 

.  Take  a  small  piece  of  white  cotton  fab"ric, 

.  Plate  fabric  over  finger  and  rub  cloth  twenty  times  withr-a  smooth 
gentle , stroke. 


^.1 


Inspect  white  cloth  for  color  rub  off.    This  is  dry  crocking.,  . 
Take  another  -small  piece  of  white  cloth  fabric  and  immerse  iuftwater. 
Place  between, two  paper,  towels .  to  absorb  excess  moisture. 
Again  with  cloth  over  finger  rub  fabric  twenty  times'  in  same  manner. 
This  is  wet  crocking.  '         ,    ^         ,  . 

Compiled  by: 
Miss  Kathleen  Kyde 

'V  of    '  ^  ' 

U.S.  Testing,  New  Jersey  ^     .  *  ^ 
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CYCLE  APPENDIX  I 


Rgad  Fiber  Labels  For"  Clues  To  Better  Clothing  Care      '  '      ■  • 

Fiber  identification  is  an  impbrtant  clue  to  better  care  and  use  of  modern 
fabrics.    The  Textile  Fiber  Identification  Act,  effective  March  3,  I960, 
was  passed^to  help  you  with  the  selection  and  care  of  today's  fabrics. 

This  regulation-. requires  the  identification  of  fiber  content  on  wearing 
ap'parel,  accessories,  draperies,  rugs,  and  bedding  -  whether  made  in  .the 
United  States  or  imported.     The'  percentage  or  amount  of  earcti  , fiber  in  ^he 
fabric  must  also  be  given.  .        '  ^  I 

You  sho'old  become  fetra^liar  wdth  some  new  names  to  get  th4  most  benefit 
frofc  this,.  I'aw.     The,  priingaT*  source  of  each  fiber  must  be  fisted  on  the^  • 
hang  tag  or  label.    This  is  called  its  GENERIC,  or  family  name.    Close  to 
it  you  will  find  its  trade  name. 

For  example,  you  will  see:  ^ 

►GENERIC  (FAMILY)  NAME  .  TRADE  NAME 

Rayon  ^   BemlSa] 

Acrylic .    Orion 

^  Polyester: .  .  -  "  Dacron 

We  are  already  ^amiiiar  with  the  old  standby  generic  or  family  names  such 
as  cottcn,' linen,  silk,'  and  wool.     Labeling  of  wool  has  been  required  for^- 
some  ye^rs.         •  ^ 

The  ^any  other  textile  names  on  the  market  'today  and  the  promise  of  more 
tomolrrow  will  be  very  confusing  unless  you  become  familiar  with  the  newer 
^er.eriq,^  or  ^family  aames  ^d  tJaen  ja§3aciate\th^  jvith  jthe^  trad^  names. 


What \s  In  A  Name 

Below  is  a  list  to,hfelp  you.    The  tr'ade  names  grouped  under  each  generic 
.or  f.amily  name  indicate  fibers  pf  similar  characteVlstics.    The^  following 
charts  can  serve  as  a 'guide  for  appropriate  use  and  care  of  fabrics. 


GEr^^RIC  ( FAMILY}  NAME  -    TRADE  NAME      .  USES 

Cotton        ;  .  '  bearing  apparel 

Household  goods 

f  ^  *  '  Wearing  apparel 

Linen  Window  Treatment 

.  .  Household  Linens 

Cupioni,  Bemberg,  Wearing  apparel 

Payon  Fortisan,  Cordura,  Colaray,  Curtairis  &  Draperies 

Jetspun,  Colorspun  Linings 


-  ,  P/ayon  neejj  careful  handling  in  washing  because,  it*  looses'*  its  st-rength"* 

when  wet,  •  *  '  ' 

^    .  Avoid  uning  chlorine  bleaches  on  re-finished  fabrics -unless-  the  label 
zrjz  it  is  safe  to  do  so,       -        /  ^    '     -    ;  '  ^*  ^ 

,      Remove  oily  stains' before  washing  resin-treat^d  fabrics,  Coloray, 
-  ,     Jetspun,  and.  colorspun  are  :ioluti.pn-dyed  rayons  and  are  highly  resis- 
tant to  fading,       '  '  . 


GENERIC -(FAMILY)  IIATg  TRADE  NAME  USES 

Silk        '  Apparel  J  lining 

V/ool  "  '  ^      Apparel,  Blankets 


Vse.  cool  tenpepatures  in  washing  and  pressing  to  prevent  yellowing, 
Vse  little  agitation  and  avoid  -rubbing  wopl  when  wet  to  prevent  felting 
and  shrinkage, 


aEilERIC  (FAIILY)  IIA^E 

TRADE  NAME 

USES^ 

R'lober 

Lastex 

Foun^at  ion- garine  nt  s 

Surgical  Hose 

Spandex 

Lycra 

Swiinwear 

♦  Do  not  expose  to  excessive  sunlight  or  heat;  protect  from  oils,  fats, 

and  greases  (lotions  or  cr^eans), 
,  Wash  frequently  to  remove  body  oils/ 
,  Let  garment  rest  after  each  wearing, 

GEirERIC  (FA^IILY)  ITATffi  TRADE  NAME  USES 


Acetate 

Celanese,  Estron, 

Wearing  Apparel 

Chromspun^  Colorsealed 

Celaperm 

Lingerie 

Triacetate 

Arnel 

.  Aoetatts^ fabrics  require  low  temperatures.    Triacetate  can  taJce  a  higher 

temperature, 
.  Water  -  borne  stains  can  be  easily  removed, 

ReiTiove  oily  stains  before  washing, 
,  Tliese  fibers  are  dissolved  by  paint  remover  and  nail  polish  remover, 
.  Celanese,  estron  and  arnel  are  sensitive  to  fading  from  atmospheric 

gasses, 

.  C^iromspun,  Colorsealed,  and  Celaperm  are  highly  resistant  to  fatding. 

»   

GFZnCRIC  (FmiVp  MA^-lE  TRADE  NAte     ^    ^  USES 

Acrylic  '  Greslan^g^fran ,  Knitted  apparel 

^5rlorts  Milan     ^  Blankets,  carpeting 


slan^^ef 

I 


Pur-like  fabrics 


rylic 


t 

?olje;:t£r 


 K  - 

.  ^  Verel 
Dynel 


Dfitrraln 


'  Caprfilan 


.Dacrph;;  Te^on, 
yjrcron,  Ycdei* 


Plefece  and  pile 
fabrics 
Underwear 
Carpeting 

'^its  * 
Fur-like  fabrics 


V/earing"  apparel  '  ^ 
Ldngexie 

OtiteWear  in  knits  and 
.woven  fabrics 

Wash  and  wear  apparel 
Suitings 

Win&ovr  treatments 


c — — ^  

1  r:.e-:e  t'llej-r, 'require  flower  waching,  cliying,  and  pressing  temperatures. 

.  >/'i' of-:  orne  o^^ains  Van  be  wiped  or  washed -^ff  easily. 

.    A-1.7  ^.t^^in.r  are  more  difficult  to,  i*emove.    They  should  be  pre-treated 
.^'J'     ^^^'S'A  removed  before  ^'/aoKing.  /  '* 

^    L  ??U.r15c4  Trorr.  thece  fibert  tend  to  keep  their-  shape,  require  little 

-     .  riiey^-n-e  moth'-'^fid  rdldevr  resist^ant.  ^  ^  -  ^  • 

*?*jmenXer  that  m.any  of.  these  fibers  are  used  in  blends.^  The  percentage  of. 
each  :"iber  mur.t  be  listed  on  the  label.    For.  example,  a  man's  shii*t  may  be 
labele'l  -.5  '  .Df^cron  and  35/;  cotton.    Because  of  the  high  percentage  oi  Dacron, 
you  wo-^d  handle  the  fabric  at  the  lov^er  temperatiire  rec^uired  for  Dacron, 
end^pre-treal^  .oily,  s-tained  areas,  such  as  the  collar ^^J^ef ore  washing.  Also 
yoi/woul.^  r:now  that  tlie  shirt  should  *Keep  its  shape  and  require  less  ironing, 

iT/ich  lifferent  part  of  an  article  maist  be  labeled  for  fiber  content*  The 
label  on  a  f'.^r-like  fabric  might  read  lOOt  nylon  pile,  lOO^o  cotton  back.  .A 
jackot  label  irdght  re^d:    lOOfo-  nylon.  Interlining*  lOQfjo  rayon.  * 

i.ow  >/ill  Yari  "cods  Be  Labeled? 

AlVf.oui^l,  every        yarC^^of  .'^ahri<)-caQn^t_b^^  thejbolt  will . be  ^.--^  v. 

clearly  1^-tele  I.    Aj  you  buy  fabric  by  the  yard^  'iioT  doWTi"^tlTe'"fil5er '^t5t)'ffti^^^ 
an'l  other  useful  infomation. 

*  >        -     *  * 

our)Do.:e  You  /i;v  J^erm;ant': 

 I  I  

Aocbr:lin^  bo  the  l^w,  *rermiant.i  don't  have  to.Xe  labeled  ac:  to  fiber  content; 
i  i;  rrol.  Vibelel,  ther^?  v;ill  bo  Jome  Mentific!ition  on  the  remnant  or  near  the 
counter  w>acj   .:ay.; '"Hcirunants ^f  an  undetermiriM  fiber  content."^ 

ir  \  7er/  .Arr.ouni  (jC  One  Fiber  lo  '^sed  With  One  Or  Ntore  'Other  Fibers, 

Will  The  Pcrcent^^x^o  be  ';iVGn?  ' 


<- 


?lYe  percent  or  Jess  of  a  fiber  does^  not  have  .ta^be  identified^but  irh4  . 
label  must  read  ''other  fiber."  . 

1^       Should  You  Look  For  Other  Info^ation? 

Ai.  *  because'  fiber  content  is^  just  one  clue  for  you.    Beside  trade  names 

*  ^   for  fibers,'  there  are  trade  names  for  yarn  processes,  and  also  textile 
finishes  $uch  as  crease  resis-tant,  wash  and  wear,  water  repellent,  and  . 
'   shrinkage-controlled  finishes.  "    •  . 

var.y  manufacturers  give  specific  instructions  for  care.    These'  ai:e  yo\ir  ^ 
best  .guides.     ^  '        ,  »;  •  ' 

Look  for  perfomance  anti  care  information  as  well  as  the  fiber  content  and*,. 
SA'/E  TIIOoE  "KAIIG  TAGS/'  '        .  " 

Yov^r  clues  to  better  care  will  be  lost:,jamlBS^ ,:^ou  save  those  hang  tags, 
//rite  a  description  of  the  garment  or  article  on  the  tag.    Then  file  it  for 
ready  reference  just  as  you  fil6U' a^recipe,.    It  will  be  handy  at  laundry 
or  'iry  cleaning  ti];^e%  ^  ^  -  , 

Compiled  by: 
Miss  Arlene  Maisel 
^  Highland  Park  High  School 

•        "  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey 
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•  CYCLE  Appetidd:  II 


Ace^lite  r  a  generic' ^'r^^t'e  TSjj^^  acetate  -fiber;  - 


f^ilan  -,a  trader.ark  of  Monsantxiyor  itc  acrylic  fil5er..    It^  is  made  in  , 
oth  ^rtaplef  ar/i  continuous  filainenJb  fom.  .  "^"^ 

Acrylic  -  a.  r^an^-^factured  ficer  '4n  whic!h  the  fiber^fopning  substance  is  " 
any  long  chain  polymer  composed  of  at  least  by  weight,  *  aery loaitr^ile 


Arpiirie  -  iecoration  in  which  material  is  cut  out  and  sewed,  embroidered 
or  p-AJtG'i  on  another*  material.  *  .         >       if  - 

v^oejtoJ  -  a  r.on'-metali-ic  mineral  fiber  which  is  not  flammable.  (Theater 


urt  'tin-:: ,  i  ron  boari  covers ) , 


"impei  yarn  in  which  the  unprocess^ed  filaments  a:re  textured^ 


or  ':rir.T)ei  a^;!  ^^hen  thermo-set  in  a  stuff er  box.  gan-Lon  is  a  trato.ark 
r'^'orie  of  'o:\^ph  ^Pancroft  &  Sons*     *  *  .  , 

?a^i jte  -  a  sheer,  fine  mclterial  originally  made  from  cottoji,  but  is 
•tl:o  iraie  from  rayon,  polyester,  wool  or  silk/ 

I^^roa.jcloth  -  a  tight  and  plain-woven  lustrous ~clo*h^  with  a  crosswise  ^ 
rih^    Made  of  cotton,  blends  and  man-made  fibers.  . 

.  ro'-ade  -"ricri  vaoquard-vroven  fabric  with  all  ovefe,1  interwoven  d^ign:^pf- 
rai/>ea  figure l;  or  floiirSc 


i\  ,    L-<rlap  -  course  can^-like  fabric  made  af  j\|te,  ,hei!]ip  or  cotton.  Also 
called  gunny.  -^  '"^^  *  - 

ii*    ^^arnel  [[air  -  r.air"  from  cainelS-,  wool-like  in  "texture J 


^'a.:hrne re  -  from  the  caslimere  goat-.  Resembles 


wool.  I  Hair  is  ^oft^  strong 


Cheviot  -  Import  J  coating,  ligbtv/eight  cheviotl  tv^eed  from  the  Cheviot 
^ejj  of  .>collrind.  "        *  I       '      ^  ■ 

'JM  ff on  -  a  thin,  guazd  like,  soft  material.   \.      *  ^ 

-8   ^  ^  '  .  *         4     '  .1 

Chevron  -  ^^rrinr^  ono  w^av^  or  jpr^ntj^.in  zigzig  s^ripes^  ^         1     .  .   ^  ' 

-:or-ju^oy  -  a  exit  Tilling,  pile  cloth  with  narrci/  to  wide  wail-es  which  run 

the  wayj  iirectioh  of  the  goodJ  and  made  pos^bl^  b^  th*fe'.^e^  of^n  . 
f^x^ra  ^et  of  filling  yarru^  In  "the  conhtnaction'.     •    •  /  >    -v  ' 


waft* 


17.  *  Dacron  -  (pronounced  Day-cron).    A  -trademark  of  DuPont  for  polyester 
.  fiter.    Is  noted  for  its  crispness  and  strength, 

I'J.   'jor.a::?.  -  firm,  gloc3y  Jacquard-patterned  fabric  is  similar  to  brocade, 
but  flatter  and  reversible.    Linen,  cotton,  rayon  or  silk* 

Vj.    Denim  -  cotton  cloth,  Iz  rugged  and  serviceable •    Standard  denim  is  made 
L  i 'v;ith  iniigo-llue  dyed  vrnys  yarn  and-  a  gray  or  mottled  white  filling, 

':C,    Embroi'iery  -  ornamental  needle  vo^k^on  fabric  don?  by  hand  or  machine., 

r-l,    ilacc  Fiber  -  a  manufactured  fiber  in  which  the  fiber  forming  substance 

Hand  Spin  r  yarns -which  are  ^pun  by  hand^  or  fabrics  made  from  these 
'yarns.         .      -  -  *  ^ 


-^.ho,-:!  -  made  of 'cotton,  wool,  worsted  or,  linen,  or  a. -combination  of  these.- 
f ibers  and  man-made  fi'b'^rSo    Was  firsij  .used  a§- the' color  of  uniforms  in  ^1- 

^^^-c:e  -  open 3^  porous  material,  em.broidered .design, 
25,    Linen     li*nen  is  the  product  of  the  fJLax^plant,  ^ 
"6,    Mohair  -  eom.es  from  the  Angora^goat,    2|-  times  as  strong  as  ^^ool, 

^^aslin  -  generic,  te^  for  a  wide  variety  of  cotton  fabrics, 

':3,    riyion  -  a  manufactured  fiber  in  vrhich  the  fiber  forming  substance  is 

any  long  chain  'synthetic  polyamide  having  recxirring  amide  groups  (-0-IJH-) 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  jpoQ^er., chain ^    "  .  I  ^ 

^    "       7'      "  '  *  or 

'Sj.'   Oxford  -  soft  material  made  on  repeat-*basl5:et  weaves,  the  fabrd^c  soils  V 
easily  because  of  the  soft,  bulky  filling vused  in  the  goods,    ,  ^^^^^ 

;G,    Pile  Fabric  -  certain  yarns  project  from  a  foundation  texture  and  form 

a  pile  on  the* surface.  Corduroy  and  velvet  are  cut,  Terry. cloth  is  '  ^ 
'uncut;  .    '  •  .  • 


^1,    ?oJLyester  -  man-made  such  as  Dacron,  'Kodel,  and  Fortrel. 

*        .  ^,  -  ^ 

•    -Hayorr  -  Rayou  i^'^  a  gei^eric  term,    -Man-made  of  cellulose  that  lias  be^n  *,  ^ 
snuh  intb  thread',       •  -  ^ 

^"itin  -  ^%rj  smooth,  lustrums  .face  effect  while  the  back^f  the  material^ 

Cue  le  Fabric  -  v/oven  or  knitted  cloth  finished  to  reseinble  suede  -  leather, 

35.    Taffeta  -  a. fine  plain  weave  fabric  smooth  on  both  sides,  usually  v?j.th  ^ 
a  ittie'evi  on' its  surface? 


^TEX  38 
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lupe^try  -  power-loomed  on  dob  "by  looms  and  Jacquard  looms.  Ornamental 
embroideries.  *  ^, 

37:    Tire  fabric c  -  rieavy  duck; 

y'j^    Eyelet  -  a  small  hole  bt  perforation  embroidered  on  material, 

TEX'S  USED  in  NlMrJFACrUSS-  QF  FAgRIC  •  ^  ^  ^ 


'1.    Aura^ion  ResistaAfc  -  degree  to  which  a  fabric  is  able  to  withs^anti  sur- 
face  '^ear  and  otS^r "friction  such  as  rubbing,  chafing,  etc.   

.  leaching  -  remote  natural  and  other  types  of  impurities  and  bleirnT^hes 
of  v'lriou::  types  from  goods;  taJces  out  coloring  matter  and  makes  cloth.' 
•  vrhite.-        '  .'^  ^        ,  '         ,  ^ 

u    .:or.  iir'e  j^^^rig  to  fabric' bonding.  ^  Two  materials  cemented  together.^' 


Car  lin^  -      process  of  opening  and  cleaning  textile  fibers^which  separates 
^Tluers^from  each  other,  lays  them  parallel^  makes  them  into  a  thin  web  . 
'IV  I  condenses  them  intc5 '^a  continuous  untwisted  strand  of  fibers. 

Colorcast  -  does  not  loose  color  dtiring  the  normal  life  of  the  ga^ent<, 
 1  

0,.    Crease  Resistance  -  is  dqne  by  the  use  of  synthetic  resins  or  ot^her 
chemicals  on  materia^  to  cause  it  to  resist  and  irhen.  recover,  if  / 
needs.be,  from  v/rinkli^g.  '        /  . 

/       ^  ^        .  .  .  • 

7,    Double  Knit  -  a  fabric  knitted  with  a  double  stitch  on  a  double  needle-. 

frame  to  provide  double  thickness o         *  ^  ^ 


'        Embossingi^-  a  popuiar  effect  made  on  cloth  by  passing  it  between 

pliers,  each  set  having  one  smooth  and  one  embossed  roller.         •  '  ^ 

9*.  ^  ViiZgpyof ing  -  lOOfo  fireproof.  '  .       ,        ^      ^    y\  ' 

10.  gire-Ketardant      fabrit^'Created.  vith' special  chemical 'agents  to  make 
them  retard arit  or  resistani^  to  fire.  *  ^ 

j 

11.  Jacquard  -  a  method  of  j  weaving  using  punched  cards  according  t^  motif 
desired.'   '  *>  '  " 

Ic/.    Lamination  -  the  joining  of  'tvro  or  mor^e  layers  of  materials/by  the  use  of 
:   an  adhesive,  a  bind£ngj agent or^heat,  joining^a  face  fabric  to  a  foam 
back  in  bonded  fabrics;  ;      -  *       '       '         ,  ^  / 

.    *         '  /  *        !  .*  ^  * 

li.    Mercerizing     a-finishlng  process  used  on  cloth.    A  sddium  hjrdroicide 
solution  is  put  on  the  jmaterial  to  increase  its  strength  and  affinitj^ 

'  ^  ^     'ror\dyes.  *  |*  .  •    -  '       .  . 

•    '  ,  *-     ,  -  • 

Ih^   .3anforized  -  fabric -ha^  .been- preG?yrunk  and  will  shrink  no  more  than  1^.  ' 

7^5.    ocotchgard  -  gives' matelrial  a  water  repellent  finish. 


18» 
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Sizing**-  arldijag'^a  zlze  mixture  to  warp  yarn  to  make  the  yarn  smoother 
and  otronger  to  withstand  the  strain  of  weaving. 


Thread'  Count  -  the  niiinber'of  warp  and  filling,  threads  per  inch  of  woven 
cloth.  '  ^  ^  ^ 

Warp  -  the  yam::  which  run  vertically  or  lengthwise  in  woven  goods. 


Compiled  by:  ^ 
Miss  Arlene  Maise]\ 
Highland  Park^^Ii^h  School 
Highland  Park,  New  Jersey 
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RS30URCIL  LIST  OF  COMPAIIIES  ATID  ASSOCIATIONS 


.vJJocia'^.ions,  r.anufacturerj,  and  other^usii^ess  firms  have  prepared  infor- 
mational rr.aterialj — written  in  non-lStechnical"  language--t«)  assist  consumers 
in  the  jeJ.ection  and  care  of  the  fdjaily^s  clothing,.   In  addition,  some  of 
thece  jar.e  groupc  have  leveloped  au^io-visualc  for  use  vath  schools,  con- 
super  j  'and  other  groups.  '  ^  \ 

1^  orr:arii;:'>tionc  lie  ted  below  may  be  contacted  for  inform'ktion  ank/or 
aJ.:iJtance  vrith  a  Concumer  Conference  on  Clothingp    Sample  copied /of  pub- 
li?atlonj  Jhoull  be  requested  Veil  in  advance  of  your  conference.  Examine 
tr.er.  careTJ-l./  "o  determine  which  ones  will  he,  appro]^riate  to  dist,ribu^e  * 
at  your  meeting.    It  is  advisable  to  previe^r  films,       •  * 

>xe  orranizations  charge  ?.  sj.iall  fee  for  leafletis  and  booklets, -^^ilms  ajre  - 
of^en  free  on  lodn,  ^xcept  for  return  postage,  ^ 

*Deper.  lirif:  on  the  -size  of  ^thq  audience  and  the  city,  speakers  may  a|_so  be 
availAcrlei  vfren  contacting  organizations  abou/t-  speakers-,  supply  as  much 
infGj:T^.^^r*5ion       pot;jible — purpose,  date,  place,  anticipated  attendance, 

""-^ve'of  Ti^iience,  *:opics  to  be  covered,  etc, 

,  FIBERS  MD  FABRICS     •         '  '  . 


wrganizs 
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/J!ERICA:I  hOME  ^ECONOffiCS  ASSOCIATION 
l/''^00-^Oth  ntreet,  rr.Vi .      •      •  / 
>/:tShington,  D.C,  ?6o09 
or --37-015-5  • 


What^s  Available 


Textile  Hancock ^  a  semi-technical 
reference  on  fibers,  fabrics,  and 
finishes,''  $2,00  J)er  copy^ 


.u^!F:RICA:I  TEXTILE  MAiruTACTURERS 
inSTITUTE,  OIC./  \ 
Public  Relations  Department 
1501  .'ohnston  B^iilding  ' 
Irharlotjej  North  CArolina  28202 


7 


=  5 


.V'tE^^JCATr  >;00L  COMICIL  ^ 
Dl^rLsIon  of  toerican  T^heep- 
"Producers  Council 
:*00  17th  ;A.r*ee^>^  r 
Denver,  Colorado  P.OPO^' 

:G'.-<?uL-:fi.5<i 

cELAirECL  fi^er::  :w7i:TpG  coMPAirf 

^:on.4:.,imer  SJ^ication  Departirjont 
"yj:  ?l^"th  Avenue  '"'"^^ 
Hev;  7*orl<,  r*ev  YoYk 


k  10036 


,16  mm,  film,  ''Can  You  Imagine?^' 
shows  role  of  textiles       daily  life,. 
(Free  on  loan  from^  any  office^of 
Modern  Talking  Picture ^Service) . 
•  Free  on  loan  from  ATMI  is  a  filmstrip 
with  r^ecord  which  describes  and  shows, 
the  processes  of  textile  manufacture. 

Leaflets  u^d  16  mm,  sound-color  films 
on  wool  fibers  ^d  fabrics;*  Writ^ 
for  current' 'Itsut-rof  edu^tional  aids, 

Eoolciiets,  leaflets  and^^color  filmstrip 
on  coiTitemporary  fibers  and^  fabrics. 
Leaflets  available  free  in  quant ity# 


£A3T!^JUI  CHEMICAL 'PROJDUCTS,  INC. 
Education  Department,  Fibers 
Division 

260  Madison  Avenue 

Uew  York  New  Yorb  100i6 

?12-679-l820 

mC  CORPORATION 

American  Viscose  Division- 

Product  Informatioji  Services 

350  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

:i2-52U-7200 

7r.e  Ir^stitute  ^ 

j59  Eighth  Avenue 

:ie^.r  York,  New  York  IOOI9 

^a2-?^.5-7300 


Leaflet  on  durable  press  fabrics.  ' 

7 .  I 


HQUSBiCLD  FIIiA^IOE  CORPORATION 
Money  Manageme-nt  Institute  . 
Prude'ntial  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  606OI"  . 
31-2-9^U-717^  '       .  / 

J.C*.'?EIJI1EY  COMPANY,-  I^C. 
r.ducational  &  Consumer Relations  ' 
1301  'Avenue  of  the  Americas  ' 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI9        *  ' 
212-d57-66l2        .      ,      •  ' 

ym-miE  FIBER  PRC^fi^RS^'^  ' 
AGSXIAiION*; 
Educational  Director'  ' 
•^50^ Fifth  Avenue  ^ 
"^nevr'York,  N'ew  York.^5z0001  ;\  , 

-ap-56^-U671  ^  '  . 

NAllOIIAL -GOTTOrj  COUHilL  PF  AMERICA  . 
Home  BconoEiiciS'  Department 
lyl>il'rorth  Pa-rkwa^,  Box.  1528.5 
Memphis>,  Tennessee  38112  *     -  J 
901-077-1500-  '  ,  1^ 

JSAi^S,'  ROEBUCK,  MD  COiMPAI^IY 
.  Consumer  .Information  Services  0/703 
'  7UOI  okokie  Boiilevard 

3>okie,  Illinois  60676 

312-fSr^-X500  ,  '  _ 


f. 


Aids  include  fiber  facts  booklet,  pock 
et  size  booklet  on  fibers,  35nim.  color 
sound  films trit)  and  16  mm.  color  film 
on  manufacture  and  end-use  application 
for  fibers.  Write  for  current  list  of 
educational  "aids.  -  ^ 

.Booklets  .On  durable  press,  stretch 
fabrics  and  expandable  fashions. 
Possible  speaker. • 


Informtion  on,  fibers  and  fabrics 
^'included  in  flimstrip  and  booklet  on 
'  Yoirr  Clothing'  IDollar.    Write  for  . 

ctirrent.  list  of  educ^^iion^  aids*  . 


Folder  on  Undey3;tian^tig  Todays  s  ^ 
Textiles,    Qontact  manager  of  ideal 
Penney  store  for-  sample  cftjjr. 


Manr^r^ade  Fdl>er  Fad  Book^^  Color 
^ -.'films trip  .on  man-made  fibers  and 
.itl^abric^v  '  '  ^ 


Leaflets,'  booklets',  and  posters  on 
cotton--from  field  t</  fabric  l6mm. 
color  films  free  on  .loan.  '  Write  fo^ 
Catalog^^of  Educatip^ial'  Materials 


Young. feishi on  Forecast  (booklet  and 
^Stlmstrip)  inclAides  information  on  ^ 
fiberf^  and  fa*hi*ics.    Up-dated  semi-^ 
ahnuaSly,  *  Write  for'  current  list  of 
edvicailonal  /(ids. 


7 


WHAT ^3  :iSW  in  HOME  ECONOMICS 
iioo  Lexington  Avenue 
ri^v  York,  Mew  York  IOOI7 

3110-1500  ^ 


Facts  About  Fibers,  a  60-page  reprint 
froi^  lhai?  magazine's  fiber-of-month 
series.    Includes  information  about 
natural  and  man-made  fibers.    One  to 
ten  copie^  $2,00  each,  discount  on 
large  quantities. 


CLOTHING  SELECTION' 


a:^rica:i  instittjte  of  meI^'c  &  boy's 

129c  Avenue  of  ^Ke  Americas 
New  YoxK,  new  York  IOOI9 


iiA::Gir:G  tiT'SS 

Re^prfnt  Service  ^ 
17<9.  h  ;:5treet,  N.W. 
Washington^, '  D. C ;  '  20006 


.  f 


Bool^^tS',  audio-vistieils,  ^prep^red 
speeches,  fashion  show  scripts,  ajid 
Dress  Right*  Progran  for  Youth,  Write 
for-  current  list  of  e ducat ibnstl  aids. 

.■    .-  ^  ; 

Reprints  from  issues  of  Changing 
Time€  magazine  on  *h<?w  to  *buy  men's 
suits.    Write  for  current  InSex'of 
Changing  Times  Articles  and.  prig^  list. 


loqD  HOySSKEEPEIG 

Bulletin'  Service  -  ^ 

959  E'ighth  Avenue 

New  York,  New- York  10019^ 

U2^2C5-730O 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPOMTION 
Money « Manag^ent  Institute 
Prudential  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  606OI 


1" 

McCALL'f^  PATTERNS  / 

Educational  Director 

230  Park  Avenue 

Ne//  Yorkp'ilew- York  10017  t 

2i?-933~^36S0  ,     ^  . 

J.C.  PEI'INEY  GOf^AI^TY,  INC.*    ^  - 
Eiucational  8:  Consiyner  Relations 
ijOl  Avenue  of .  the  Americas^T 
New  York,  New' York  100i9' 
;,'l?-357-oCl2 


3SAHB,  ROEBUCK  AiND  COf^PANY 
CoHoU^aer  Infonnation  Services  D/7P3 
7^01  Skokie  Boulevard  \ 
Skokie,  Illinois' 6007^     .      -     '  ' 
31P-677-1500  ,  •  ' 


How-TO-buy  information'  included  in 
booklets  on  durable  press  '(25y5  per 
/   '   copy)  and  stretch  fabrics  (L5?5^  per 
copy).    Bulk  rates  available. 


How-to^buy  infomation-'incliAded  in 
f ilmstrip  and  booklet  on  Your    ^  '  ^ 
Clothinf^  Dollar,    Wfote  for  o^o^r^nt 
^  list  of  e<2jicational  aids. 


Posters  and  wardrobe'  planning  charts  ♦ 
'Possible  speaker.    Write  for  current 
list  of  educational  aids. 


Consumer  buying' guides  (for  shoes, 
men*s  dress  shirts,  swimwear,  founda- 
tion ^garments  for  tveens,  etc.)  and 
cc/n^umer  buying  Almstrips  -  (for  gen- 
eral cl'bthing  selection, '  sweaters, 
shoeSj,  and  fabrics  .by  the  yard).  Con- 
tact manager  of 'local  Penney  store. 

Booklets  and  filmstrip:^  on  selection  ' 
*of  outerweai;  and  underfashions  included 
in  Hiddl&n  Values  Ser^.:is.''    Write  for 
current  list  .of  educational  aids.- 


ERLC 
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:i{L  3PERKY  8c  IRJTCHINSOrJ  COl^Ain 

Conz^mer  Relations 

330.  M'jtdioon  Avenue 

Nev;  York,  New  York  1001? 


Booklet  on  How  to  be  a  Better  Shopper 
includes  section  on  girl^s  and  women*  s/ 
clothing  sizes  and  shopping  tips. ^  ^  / 


CARE  OF  CLOTHING' 


a:.!lricaii  home*  iCom^cs  association 

l^S00-20th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 
:'02-':87-0158        '  ^    '  . 

/^l''E31C^<2l  APPAREL  ^IANUFACTUKERS'* 
ASSOCIATION,  niC. 
'000  K  Street,  :i.W. 
V/a::hington,  D.C.  20006 

ASSOCLATION  OF  HOME  APPLIANCE-  r 
MANUFACTURERS  ,        */      '  ' 

Public  Relations  Department  ^ 
20  North  V/ acker  Drive^ 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6b6" 
'Vir^-236-2921        ^         ^  V 

CELANESE  FIBERS  MARKETING  COMPANY 
Consuoner  Education  D^artment 
522  Fifth  Avenue  y 
New  York,  New  Yo'ryi0036 
;.ir'-8/.7-7200      .  / 

Cil/iNGING  TIMES 
Reprint  Service 

1729  H  Street,  N.W.  '  ;  * 

V/aahington,  D.C.  20006 
202-298-6^0p^ 

EDISON  EKCTRIC  BISTITUTTl  / 
7vO  Third  Avenue  '  ^      .    ^  \ 

New  York,  Nevj'  York  10017'*'  , 
212-08^.-^100 


Textile  Handbook  includes  section  on 
laundering  and  care  of  fabrics.  $2.00 
per  copy. 


Voluntary  industry  guide  on  permanent 
care  labeling  of  textiles. 


Leaflets  and  annotate^  bihliograp 
of  articles  on  laundering  clothes  _ 
Proceedings  f roiri  I966  Home  Laundry 
'  Conference*;    V/r,itS  for  curren-S  list 
of , educational  aids. 


Care  of  clothing  included  in  Fibers 
'  for  Contemporary^abrics  booklet . 


Reprints  from  issues  of  Chacnging  Tim^s 
magazine,  tDn  care  of  clothing..  *  V(rite 
for  current  Index  of  Changing  Times 
Articles  and  price  list.  ^  • 


Bo6klet  on  proper  laundry  techniques 
and  stain  removal. chart. •  Contact 
the  honie  service  director  of  the 
local  utility  company  of  Edison  Ele- 
ctric Institute  for  sample  copies. 


GEiiSRAL  EliECTBIC  COMPAKY 
ConG^omers  'Institute  * 
Applitoce  *Park. 
Louir>ville,  Ken^tucky  H0225 
502-.-52-la05 


Leaflets  on  Laundering, 
speaker.  ^  ' 


Possible 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPEIG 
The  Ih3titute 
959  Eighth  Avenue 
::ev  York,  I;ew  York  10019 
212-265 -730c 

HOJSIlHOLD  FZiAIICE  CORPORATION 
Money  Management  Institute 
Pradential  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60OOI 
312-9^-717^ 

LETTER  BROTliERS  COMPAIff 
Conc^^er  .education  Manager 
3^0  Park  Avenue 
riei'York,"  Ilev  York  10022 
r'Lps88-C000  - 

i"  ■ 

ria  MAYTAG  COMPAI'JY 
r:c5r.e  Cer/ice  Department 
51^:  north  Fourth  Avenue,  V/est 
rievf:on,  Iowa  5020d— ^ 
515-792-.7OOO         ^  \ 

IIATIOIIAL  3ETTEB  3U3IIIESS  BUREAU,  H^C. 
230  Park,  Avenue 

Hew  vfork, .  Ilev  York  10017      '       ^  . 
212-C8--.7377 

IIATIONAL  ZiSTITirft^OF  DRYCLEAI^IING  • 

Public  Reiationfi  Director 

9Cv'  Burlington  Avenue  * 

Silver  Springs,  Maryland  209IO 

30>539-P33^^^ 


IIATIONAL  RETAIL  JffiRClIANT^  ASSOCIATION 
T?ie  Technical  Coramittee 
160  West  31^^t  Sl^re^t 
ilew  York,  Ilev  York  10001 
212-2UU-8780 

TIE  PROCTER  &  GAMSLE  COMPAI^IY 
'  Hom^  Economics  Department 

P.9.,  Box  559  >K 
r  Cincinnati,  Ohio  0U^20^ 
'513-5^^'2-23^^7    •  ^ 

30AP  AND  DETERGENT  ASSOCIATION 
Cleanliness  Bureau 
it65  Madison  Avenue 
Uevr  York,  'New  York  10022 
2I2-.75I-608Q 


Care  of  clothing  included  in  booklets 
on  durable  press  and  stretch  fabrics. 


Possible  speaker 


Car^  of  clothing  included  in  filmstrip 
and  booklet  on  Your  Clothing  Dollai^, 
Available  at  cost — quantity  discounts. 
Write  for  current  list  of  educational^ 
aids , 

Leaflets  and  wall  chart  on  care  of 
clothing,  > 


Encyclopedia  of  Home  Laurldry.  Leaflets 
on  care  of  clothing  and  how  to  read  a 
hang  tag.    Write  for  sample  copies. 
Possible  speaker"-^  ^ 


Leaflet,  Your  Moneys s  Worth.  Gleaning 
and  Laundering,  discusses  buy^r-custome 
responsibilities.^  ^Available  from  local 
BBS's  or  "the- National  BBB. 

Drycleaning.    Bulletin  service. 
Possible  speaker^ 


Voluntary  industry  guide  on  ipare 
labeling  of  today* s  textiles. 
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Filmstrips  and  teacher's  manual  on 
care  of  clothing./'*  Possible  speaker. 


ader*s  referencf?  listing  generic 
and  uescripticns  of  cleanliness 
cto.    16  mm,  sru.. '  color  film, 
irsuit  of  Cleanliness,"  explains 
how  de; argents  work. 


-TEX  US 


•^'JCTIIIGliOUSE  ELECTRIC,  CORPORATION 
pT^tlic  Relations— Consumer  Group 
3  Gateway  Center,  Box  2278 
Pitts^rfurg, ' Pennsylvania  1^230 
M2,.255-380O  ^  - 

VmlRLPOOL  CORPORATION  *  , 

rione^  Service  Department 
•Beriifon  liaf^bor,  Michigan  k9022  . 
'^.16^925-0651 


Booklets  on  techniques  of  laundering  s 
and  drying  clothes »    Possible  speaker. 


Leaflets,  movies  and  filmstrip.  Pos- 
sible speaker. 


■    TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  ECONOMICS 


a:!e?jca:i  apparel  manufacturers 
AcnociATioN,  nic. 

jOGG  K  street,  II.W. 
V/as^^ington,  D.C.  20006  ■ 
r-02-337^177 

Al'ERICAN  WOOL  COUNCIL 

Dl^/ioion  of  American  Sheep  Producer^ 

CouKcil^  Inc. 

909  17th  Street  '  ,  - 

Denver,  Colorado  80202 
'^.03..pUU-.2li51 

MAIi-MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION, 

IliC.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

Educational  Director  > 

350  Fifth  Avenue 

riew  lork,  New  York  10001 

;i;^-^/;3-i.671  ^  ' 

:[Axio:;al  cotton  codicil  of  America 

North  Parkway,  Box^^  12285 
Memphis,   Tennessee  38II2. 
.OI-P76-6783  -    -  : 

HISTORY  MlVGErisi^'MFQlllATIO 

hoy  ^rTcents"  ~of  America 

North  linmswick,^  New  Jersey  O8902 


16  mm.  sound,  film  on  apparel  majiufac- 
turing.    Available  on  loan  for  $15 #00. 
Fact  sheets  and  booklet,  Focus«-£con- 
omic  Profile  of  the  Apparel  Industry. 
Write  for  list  of  publications. 

/ 

Leaflets  on  wool  production,  process- 
ing and  manufacturing  in  Unite'd  States 


Mag^-Made  Fiber  Fact  Book  contains  in-' 
formation  on  industiy-plant  investment 
research  and  cap^ktal  expenditures,  ,num 
ber  of  employees,  etc. 


Economic  studies,  consumer  surveys,  " 
etc.  on  cotton  production,i  processing, 
manufact\aring,  and  end  use*s._  ^Write..^ 
f  or  j2urrent^(^talgg^  oT-Eiuc 
-J^aterxals^ 

Textile  Merit  Badge  Pamphlet.  (ii5?5 
T^er  copy).    Excellent  aiid  interesting 


information  and  pictures. 
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Educational  Materis^ls  Available  from;  - 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  . 

.  \    '    1501  Johnston  Building 

.   '~        •  Charlotte,  N.C.  28281 

i-  ■  •  %  .  . 

May  1973  » 

BOOKLETS /.PAMPHLETS  AND  OTHER  PRINTED  {MATERIALS 

Care-Labeling  Wall  Chart— NEW — Poster  22"  x  28"' explains  and  interprets  new 

c?^re  label3  required  by  law  on  clothing.     Excellent  teaching  aid  for  consumer  ^ 

etiuc'ation,  home  economics  and  distributive  education  classes  at  all  age 

levels.     Also  of  use  in  retail  storeel    1  copy  free  to  each  teacher. 

Additional  quantities:     $10  per  hundred. 

J  * 

In  Textiles  A  Career  With  E^/ery  Job — NEW — Eight-page  pamphlet  describes 
textile  career  opportunities  in  broad  terms.    Makes  the  general  point  that 
the  textile  industry  offers  carreers  to  persons  with  diverse  interests  and 
eiucational  backgrounds.     1  copy  free.    Quantity  orders:     $10  per  hundred. 

Woriierful  Mew  World  of  Textiles'-  Resource  and  study  Mnit  on  textiles,  primarily 
i^or  intermediate  and  upper  grade  teachers  but  of  reference  value  to  older 
groups.  ,  Complete  with  suggested' activities  and  projects.  Eight-page 
pamphlet  includes  a  brief  history  of  textiles,  explanation  of  spinning,  weaving 
and  finishing,  description  of  promising  new  ways  to  form  fabric  without  ^ 
weavirjg  or  knitting".    ,1  copy  free- to  each  teacher,. 

Cvatch  Chart  -  Fabric  display  chart  with  swatches  and  samples  of  US  basic 
fabrics  and  raw  materials .    Shows  fleeted  textile  products  in 'different 
stages  ,pf  production.    Each  fully  e5?paaihed.    Price:  $3.50. 

Bulletin  Beared  Poster  -  Dramatizes  scope,  sophistication  jand  impm*ticffce  of 
textile  end  products.    1  copy  free  to  each  teacher.  '''' 

t*  * 
Mankind's  Magic  Carpet  -  2h  page,  full-color  booklet  that  tells'' in  picture- 
5t-9ry-^f^t*Tft  how  textiles  have  contributed  to  civilization  and  indust^i'ial 
"progress  throughout  history.    Primarily  for  intermediate  and  upper  grades  butj 
of  interest  to  older  groups.     1  copy  free  to  es^ch  "teacher .  Classroom 
quantities  (30):  $6.  %  '  '  ^  - 

Textile  J  for  You  -  l6  page  booklet  outlines  st^pp-by-st-ep  procedures  for  making  ^ 
textiTes.     Covers  all  major  manufacturing  operations  from  opening  to  finishing. 
For  all  ages.    1  copy  free  to  each  teacher.     Classroom  quantities  (30) :  $6.  " 

How  Textiles  Are  Made  -  Hew  simplified  version  of  "Textiles  for  You,"  for  the 
elementary-age  youngster.    Ran  originally  as  .two-page  advertising  insert  in 
Ivade  Teacher.    Explains  textile-making  in  simplest  language.    Up  tp  pla 
copies  free  to  teachers  as  long  as  &upxj|ly  lasts.    Additional  quantity's: 
t?.15  per  hundred.  '   *  *  " 

A  Profile  of  Tex.tiles  -  l6  page  booklet  containj^g  basig  facts^  about  the 
textile  industry.    Topics  include  size,  distribuiston,  processes  ,•  products , 
prices,  profits,  and  problems.     For  all  adult  reader's,  including  high  school 
and  college  students.  -1  colpy'free.^  Additional  quantities:  420  per  hundred. 
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Textiles  In  The  Making — NEW — Answers  the  question  textile  people  get  most 
from  outside  the  industry.    Tells  how  textiles  are  made.    This  ihh  minute, 
l6min  educational  movie  explains  simply  and  dramatically  the  basic  processes 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  woven  and  knitted  fabrics.    Excellent*^"Qr.^*-^ - 
oociai  studies  classes,  introductory  home  economics  and  "^exti-les  courses. 
Also  of  geaex:.al*  interest'.     Has  be^eh  used'^by 'text ile' companies  for  employee 
and  customer  orientation.    Available  free  on  loan  from  .Association-Sterling 
Films  (see  list^f  film  libraries  attached).  'May  also  be  purchased  from 
.^erican  Text  ill  Manufacturers  Institute  for  $75  per  print.    Available  fromr 
Frank  Wolf,  Manager,  600  Grand  Avenue,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey  07657. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Textiles—A  Good  Place  to  Grow— NEW— Introduces  the  student  to  career 
opportunities  in  the  textile  industry.    This  58  frame,  full-color  sound 
filmstrip  features  photos  and  actual  voices  of  people  who  work  in  textiles. 
:;ives  students  ah  over-all  view^of  the  great  variety  of  skills  and  talents 
that  the  textile  industry  employs.    Subject  matter  ranges  from  hourly-wage 
to  professional  and  technical  positions.     Includes  filmstrip,  12-inch  recording 
and  copy  of  script,.'    Price:  $3.50. 

Textile  Art  Frcsm  Tapestries  to  Jeans  -  An  introduction  to  the  role  of  textiles 
In  mar/s  expression  of  .his  appreciation  fQr»  the  beauty  ofr'his  surroundings 
through  art  and  design.     Of  interest  to  classes  ia  home  economic^,  art  appre- 
clatlan,  ie"Corati:^ig7  clothing,  consumer  education- and  fabric  -design.  j63 
frames  with  12-inch  record?    Price:  $3.50. 

Textiles  for  Everyone  -  Explains  and  illustrates  each  a,of  more  than  20 
manufacturing  processes  needed  to  produce  finished  cloth.     Sixty  frames, 
color.     Includes^  35mm  filmstrip  and  12-inch  record  for  use  in  manual  or 
automatic  proJ*ectors.     Price:  $3.50. 

Textiles— How  They  Get  To  Where  You  Shop  -  Tells  how  today's  textile  products 
re&Lch  the  consiurner;  describes  channels  bf  distribution,  explains  trends 

^ar^d  important  developments  in  manufacture  and  end  use  of  textiles.  Price: 

'$3,,50.        ^  '      '  '  <  ^ 

Textiles — Measure  oS  Civilization  -  An  unusual  approach  to  the  role  of 
textiles  in  the  'history  of  civilization  and  industrial  progress.     ^+3  frame  , 
silent  fiLmstrip  in  full  color.    Teacher ''s  guide  included.    Price:  $2. 
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 ♦  .••-•■^  INTRODUCTION.        ;  .: 

The  Index  to  Non-Print  Instructional  Materials  in  Textiles 

IS  ,the  result  of  an  exhaus.tiVe  survey  of  media  producers  and  " 

distributors  as  well  as  major  textile  manuf actfurers  in  the  U.S. 

It  includes  title,  descriptions  and  acquisition  information  about 

16mm  films,  2x2  slides,  videotapes,  film  loops,  audio  tapes  and 

microscopic  slides  Which  can  support  textile  academic  programs 

on  all  levels.  ^  ^ 

*  * 

In  virtually  all  .cases  the  descriptions  are  those  of  th^* 

distribution  agency.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertaih  the 

*  '  *         .       .     .        ^  ^"  " 

quality  or  appropriate  audience  for  each"  of  th^  titles.;  Contact  ^ 

the  producer/distributor  directly  for  more  information.'*  Previewing 

when  possible,        encouraged  to  allow  each  user  to  exercise  his 

own  j udgment  based 'on  his  specif ic -needs  ^ '      ^  "  * 

.  This  Index  is  intended  to  provide  textile  educators /trajiners 

with  a  bibliographical  .guide  to  non-prin£  (films/  film  JUopps"^^^  "  * 

2x2  slides ,  videotapes,  audio  tapes,  microsc^Ic  jsli-des)  materia^. 

This  listing  of  ovej  ICPO  entries.  has._  Ue4n  compiled  by  the  r  Office 

of  Instructional  Te ch nolog jjgs- Sexvi ces  at  North  Cairolina  State 

University  School  of  Textiles  in  Raleigh ,  N .C. 


0* 
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Contents:  •  .  •       ^-  -y* 


^  .This,  index  is;  divided  into  'three  principal  seqtions 

/I.-  Subject  Guide   \  .     .  • 

,  \  2.  Alphabetical 'Guide  '  •    ^  *     *         *  \ 

3.  Directory  of  Producers  and^Distributors •  -    •    *  " 

Subject  Guide  •  *.    '   '  ^  .  . 

The  subject  category  represents- those  headings  germane  to  ' 
thh  content  of  the  materials  -as  tak^n  from  the  producers  > 
descriptions.    The  title  may  appear  under  several  categories. 
Th.e  codes  enclosed  within  the  parentheses"  following  each 
ti^le  if^resent  the  ^media  format:^ 

AC      Audio  Cassette 

FS  -  Filmstrip^  .  \  .  • 

MS  -  Microscope  Slide  *  * 

^   ,       VC  -  Video^  Cassettfe-  ^  "  ^ 

I  2x2.^-  Slide  -  . 

Smm'-  Cartridge  Film  -  ,  • 

16mm  T  Reel  Film  - 

For  a  description^f  the  material  and  its  sources  consult  the 
Alphabetical  Guide.  '  - 

Alphabetical  Guide  ^  •  / 

This 'sBction^ contains  the  individual  titles.     Each  item  • 
includes  the  following  data: 

1.  Title  ;        ^  -      .  '  -  ' 

2.  Producer's  or  distrib^ators  conteni;  description  .  > 

3.  Length  in  minutes   fwher^  appropriate) 

4.  Number  of  components   (where  appropriate)  * 

.  5.  Producer  and/or  distributor      .       .  ^'  ,  r 

Directory  of  Producers  and  Distributprs  '      .    .  / 

^       *  ^ 
After  identifying  an  itejn  of  ■  internist ,  contact  tVe  pr6ducer| 
'directly .for  acquisition  of  the  material  or  for  additional  ) 
information.  •  j 

Producers  and"  distributors  of (instructional  materials  related 
to  the  field  of  textiles  are  invited  to  submit  new  publication 
information,  directly   (additions  and/or  corrections)   tb  the  • 
Office  of  Instructional  Technologies,  N.C.  State  University, 
-.School  of  Textiles,  Raleigh,  N.C.   27607.  '       .  '  . 

,  ■   Thomas  L.  Russell  .  ^ 

^  Instructional  Technologist 
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subjegM  guide 


Appar€fcl,  '     *  •  . 

^Apollo  Pressure 'suit '  (16ir|3m) 

Artie  Clothing  (Smm)      -  '  ifi 
f  Bqdy-CoV^rings,   1*9  68  '  (2x2). 
Clothes  'Around' the  World{;'(l6;min) 
<:ipthies-We  Wear,  The  (16r^) 
Clothing'  \2nd  Edition^    (i6inm).  . 
Clothing  Cues  for  Yooing  jfen  (FS) 
Consume i:  Fabric  Educatibh  • 
>    Series   (FS),  - 
Cotton -Clothing:  From  F^ield  to 

You  (FS)  . 
Cotton  -to  Clothing  •(lemiftlfr.VC)  ' 
Five  Clues  to  a  Winning  4g 

Wardrobe  (FS)      ,  '  • 

Lunar  Space  Suits  (16mm)J| 
Silk .Cocoon  to  Clothiricf 

(16mm  •&  VC)  '  '  ^i  ' 

Singer  Generations,  The  (iLSmm) 
Story  of  Cotton/  The  (FSj' 
Textile  'I\rt  From  Tapestri^es  to 

Jeans    (FS)        *  -U  * 

T-Shirts  (16mm)  ^'  *  ^'^^ 
Well  Mannered  Look  (16mm]f''f 
Wonderful  World  of  Nylon /r^' 

The   (16mm)  »  j:  ^ 

Arts      Crafts  '  \ 

'  Batik   (16mm)  ,'\' 
Body-Coverings,  19  68  (2x2)^ 
'  Fabrics  International  (2x^) 
History  of  -Dyed  and  Printisd 

Textiles,   A  (FS)  ^'J  ' 

Home:  Decorating  Sl^ides  {iki) 
International  Tapestry  Biehnale, 
.  1969   (2x2)    . ^     '  \ 
Intersection  of  Line,  1968-  (2x2) 
Javanese  Batiks,  1970  (♦2x2) 
Lenore  Tawney,  >968   (2x2)  ^ 
Macra^e   ( 16  mm)      - v «  V ' 

'  Macr^me   (FS)    (2)*.  X 
Maqr^me,  19  71   (2x2)  |* 
Macirame  Techniques,   I97i  (2^2) 
Masterpieces  of  Western  | 
Textiles,  1969  (2x2* 

'Pioneer  Crafts   (8mm)  .  \ 

Sculpture  in  Fiber,,  1972  (2x2) 
Tactile  Art  From  Tapestr,ies  ^o 

Jeans  (FS) 
Textile  Touch,  The   (16mm)  ,  '  ^  \ 

^Textiles   (Africa)    (FS)        '      '  *\ 
Tfextil^'s:  Ros^bachA/estphal,  \\ 
1968    (2x2)       •        ,  /\ 
Tie  Dye\  1972   (2x2)  ^ 
The  Dye  Techniques^   1972   (2x2) ^ 

TEX  48E  I 


'•'Arts  &  crafts  -  continued  y 

•  *  ,  Vera  -  Pa^^nts  Ibiza  in  the  ''Sun 
(16min) 

Wall  Hangings,  1^69  (2x2) 
Wall  Hangings  of  the  Dreyfus 

•  •Corp,  1971   (2x2)  ^ 
-     "Weaving   (FS)  • 

W^eaving   (Sinnv)    (2)^  ' 
We  a  V a  ng   ( 1 6  inm ) 

Weaving  I:  Simple  Looms.  (8inra) 
Weaving  II:'  Waffle  L^oms  (8inm) 
"   Weaving  III:jBox  Loom  (8mm) 

World  of » the  American  Craftsman: 
The  World  ar|d'  Work  of  Dorothy 
Young     (16ifuft)    ,  *  \ 

Woven  Forms /^-^  1963  C2x2) 
,       Woven  Walls^  iyy  Olga  deAmaaMl, 
•     1970'  (2x2)  ^ 

^Careers        4  *  / 

101  Does  Jts  Bit,-  (16mm)  ^ 
Orientation ^to'Textiles' (FS) 
'Textile  Industry  Carfeers  (16mm}' 
Textiles      A  Good  P.lace  to 

Grow  (FS) 
Textiles   (In(^ustry)  (FS)-, 

Chemistry  \  \  ' 

Physical  Chemistry  of  Polymers 

(-16mm)  A 
Polymerization  by  Addition  (8mm) 
Polymerization  b;^  Cpndensation  , 

(8mm)  _  '  -> 

Designf ;  •         ^  ^ 

»  -Consumer  Babric  Education 

Series  »(FS) 
Cottojp  Clothing:.  From  Field  to 

You  KFS)» 
Fabrics^  International  (2x2) 
Textile  Ar^t  From  Tapestries  to  • 

Jeans'  (FS)'  '     .  ,  . 

o    Textile  Touch,  The  .  (16mm) 

Vera  P^ijits*  Ibiza  'in*  the  Sun  * 

(16,mm) 

/ 

V 

Fashion  .  • 

Cio'thina  Cues  for  Young  Men 
'       .  ^FS) 

Five. Clues  to  a  Winning  Wardrobe 

{>S)'         '    '  <  "  \ 

Wbnder'ful  World  of  Nylon,  The  J 


r 


AX'ts      Crafts'  -  continued 

*,  •  •* 

Vara  Paints  Ibiza  ijn  the  Sun 

(16mm}  ,        '  ^ 
Wall^  Hangings,  1969  (2x2) 
Wall  Hangings  of  *the  Dreyfus 
"  Corp.  1971  (2x2) 
Weaving  -(FS)  ^ 
Weaving   (8mm)    (2)      '      X  • 
Weaving  ^  {l6rAm) 

Weaving  I:  Simple  Looms  (8mm) 
Weaving  II*:  \5?^ffle  Looms  •^(8mm) 
^Weaving  ril":  Box  Loom  (8mmj' 
World  of 'the  American  Craftsman 

The  World  and  Work  of  Dor'oth'y 

YQung  (16mm) 
Woven  Forms ;   1963  (2x2) 
Woven  Walls  by.'Olga  deAmaral, 

1970  (2x2) 

Careers  • 

lai'poes  Its  Bit  (16mm) 
Orientation  to  T.^xtiles  (FS) 
.Textile  Industry  Careers  (16mm) 
Textiles  -  A, Good  Place  to  » 

Grow   (FS)  ' 
T^extiles   (Industry)    (PS)  ^ 

Chemistry  *  . 

Physical  Chemistry 'of  Palymers 
(16mm) 

Polymerization  by  Addition  (8mm) 
Polymerizatiqn  by  Condensatioi\ 
(Smra) 


Design 


Consumer  Fabric  Education 

Series  /  (FS) 
Cotton  Clothing:  From  Field  to 
*You  jFS) 

Fabrics  International  (2x2) 
Textile  Art  From  Tapestries  to 

Jeans  (FS) 
Textile  ^ToQch  ,  l!'he'(16mm)  / 
Vera  Paints^  Ibiza  in  the  Sun 

(16mm)  '  i. 

■  ) 

Fashion  , 

Clothing  Giles  for  Your\g  Men 
(FS) 

Five  Clues  to  a  Winning  Wardrobe 

(FS)    .    '  , 
V/pnderfuirWorid  of  Nylon,  The 
(i6mm)  '      ^  " 

•  » 
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^Fibers  -  Natural 


Basic  Fibers  in^Cloth  (16inm) 
Cloth-Fiber  to  Fabric  (16mm) 
Clothes  We.  Wear,  The  (16mm)  ' 
'    Cotton  Clothing:  From  Field 
'to.  You  '(FS)  ' 
%Cotton*  -  From  Fiber  to  Fabric 
' (16mm) 

Cottpn  in  Today's  World  (16mm) 
Cottdn  .Picking  and  Ginning  . 
(16mm) 

Cotton  to  Clothing  (16mm  &  VC) 

Eli  Whitney  (l'6mm) 

Eli  Whitney  Invents  the  Cotton 

Gin   (16nm\)  ^ 
Fibers  and  Civilization^  .(16mm) 
Fib|3rs  ahd  Fabrics   (^)  . 
From  Flax  to  Linen  (16mm) 
Identifying  Fabrics 'by/ 

SoluBility  (Smm) 
,  Pioneer  Crafts^  (Smm) 
Pioneer  Spinning  and  Weaving 

(16mm) 

Si^lk .Cocoon  to  Clothi^ng    •  „ 
(tSmm) 

Silk . . .pqcoon  to  Clothing 

\   v^(Pak(^stan'v~  Snjm) 
Silk  'I'ib^rs    (MS)  "        ^     ^  . 
Silk\  Fibers   (16mm)    »  :\\ 
Story  of .Cotton,  The  (FS) 
Story  of  Cotton  (AC) 

^  Story  of  Wool,  The  (FS) 
Story  of.  Wool  MAC)  ' 
Textile  Fibers  (HS) 

^  Textiles  for  Today  (FS) 
Textiles   (Industiry*)  (FS) 
Way  It  is  With  Man-Made 
^Fibers,  The  (16mm)' 
Wool   (16mm) ,  t 
Wool  'Processing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (Smm)'^ 

' Fiberg  -  Synthetic 


Basing  Fibers  in  Clbth  (16mm) 
.Clo'th-Fiber  to  Fabric  (16mm)' 
Clothes  We  Wear,  The  (16mm) 
Fibers  and  Civilization  (16mm) 
Fibers  and  Fabrics >  (MS) 
, Fibers  and  Films  (16mm) 
,  Identl^fying  Fabrics  by 
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Fibers  -  Synthetic  -  continued 

Polymerization  by  Condensation 

{8min)  \  >         ,  * 

Rayon  Today  (FS) 
Synthetic  Fibers  -  Nylon  & 

Rayon  (ISmm) 
Textiles  for  Today  (FS) 
Textiles    (Industry)  (FS 
Way  It  Is  With  Man-Made  Fibers, 

The  (16mm) 
.Wonderful  World  of  Nylon,  The 

(16nuiq)       •  ^ 

F/nishinq 

'Artie  Clothing   (8mm)  , 
3atik   (rSmm)  '  ^ 

Consider  Fabric  Educatioij^ 
Series  (FS) 
. Cot ton-From 'Fiber  to  Fabric 
I16mm) 

Cotton  to  Clothing   (16mm  &  VC) 
Fire  Under  Control  (16mm) 
History  of  Dyed  ajid  Printed 

Textiles,   A   (FS)y  ^ 
Pioneer  Spinnir^g- and  Weaving 

(16mm)  '  1^  > 

Step  Out  on  CQld^f  (16Hun) 
Story,  of  Wool,  Tpe*(FS) 
Textiles   (Africa)'  (FS) 
l^i^Dye  Techniques,  1972 
.(2x2)  ^  . 

Industrial  Uses  . 

'  Facts  About  Tires^  (16mm)'  . 
Fibers  and  Civilization^  (16iTim)' 
Fleers  and  Films  (16mm) 
Home  Decorating  Slides  (2x2) 
Step  Out  on  Color  (16mm) 

Knitting 


Cloth-Fiber  to"  F^cic  (16mm) 
Consumer-  Fabric  Education 

Series    (FS)    •  ' 
-Intersection  of  Line,  1968  t2x2) 
Knitting  fSmm) 

Way  It  'Is  With  Man-Had^  Fibers, 
,  The  C16mm^ 

f  -       '  ^  ' 
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Mdnw ovens 


Consumer  Fabric  Education 
.  SeWies    (FS)  '  » 

,  Intersection  of  Line'  (2x2) 
•Textiles :   Rossbach/Wes tphal , 

19^8    (2x2)    -  \. 
Way  it  -Is  With  Man-Made 
Fib^rs^  (l^mm) 

Plrintifig 

Cotton  clothing:  From  Field  • 
to  You   (FS)  .  ' 

History  of  Dy^d  and  Printed 
Textiles,  A   (.FS)  . 

T-Sjiirts  (16mm) 

Vera  Pain-ts  Ibiz^  in  the  Stan 
(16mm) 


V 


Social  Studies 
—    J  — — — 

■  Artie  Clothing  '(Smm) 
'  clothes ''Around  the  World  *  . 

(16mm) 

Clothing  (2nd  Edition)*^  (r6mm) 
Cotton  in  Today's  World  (16mm) 
Eli  Whitney  (l6mm) 
•Eli  Whitney  Invents  the  Cotton 

Gin  (16mm)     ^  ^  ^ 

From  Fla-x  to  Linen  (16mm) 
Guatemala,  Land  of  Looms 

(16mm)  ,  , 

History  of  Dyed  and- Printed 
^Textiles,  A.  (PS) 
.•avanese  Batiks,   197^  .(2x2) 
.-flasterpieces  of  Western 
Textiles,   1969  (2x2) 
Pioneer  Crafts  '(8mm) 
Pioneer  Spin^ning  and  Weaving  *' 
•    C16mm)  .  - 

Silk .Cocoon  to  ClothTng 

(Pakis^n),  (8mm) 
Stor^--(^f  Cqtton,,^i^AC) 
Textile  Industry "of  Hong  Kong 

(8mm)  '  ■'  ' 
Tfextiles   (Africa)  (FS) 

Textile^    How  They  Get  to       .  . 

V^mere  You  Shop  (FS) 
'Textiles^  in  the  Making  (16min) 
Textiles — Measure  of  Civilization 
(FS)       •  ^ 


i. 
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Social  Studies'  -  continued 

Tie-Dye,   197  2   (2x2^)  * 
Weaving'  (F§)  ... 
Weaving   (Smm)  (2) 
Wopl'  Processing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (8mm) 

Space 

\Apollo  Pressure  Suit  (16mm) 

Fire  Under  Control  (16iran) 
^  Lunar  Space  Suits  (16iran) 
"Wonderful  World  of  Nylon,* 
Tviie^^l6mm) 

Spinnih<^ 

Cloth-Fii)er  ta  Favric  (16mm) 
Clothes  We  Wear,  The  *(16mm) 
Consumer  Fabric  Education'^ 

Series  I  (FS) 
Cotton  Clothing:  From  Field 

to.  You   (FS)  . 
Cpt.£6n  to  'clothing  (16mm  &VC) 
Pione'er  Spinning  cind  Weaving' 

(16mm) 

Story  of ^Cotton,  The  (FS) 


Texti le  Indus  try 

lOl'Does^Its  Bit  (16mm) 
Effective  Supervision  for 

Textiles',    (l6mm)     ^  / 
Orientation  to  Textiles  (FS) 
Singer^Generatidn,  The  (16mm) 
Textile  Industry  Careers  (16mm) 
Textile  Industry  of  Hong  King  • 

(Smm) 

Textiles  -  A  Good.  Place  to 

Grow   (F^)  '  ^  • 

Textiles  for  Everyone  (FS)' 
Textiles — How  They  Get  to  Where 

you  Shop   (FS)      '  ► 
Textiles    (Industry)    (FS)  , 
Textiles  in  the  Making  (16?nm) 

.Weaving 

Artie  Clothing  (Smm)  o 
Cldth-Fiber  to  Fabric  (16mm)  . 
Clothes  We  Wear,  Th'e  (16mm) 
Consumer ^Fabric  Education 
Series  *{FS)  ^ 

y'-^        .  ■ 
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Weaving  -  continued 


Cotton  Clothing:  From*  Field  to 
You   (FS)  '  ' 

*  Cotton  to  Clothing   (16rnin  &  VC) 
Guatemala,  Land  of  Looms  '(l6mm)' 
Hands  and  Tlareads  (I6mip) 
Inte^-national  Tapestry  Biennale, 

1969  {2>t2) 
Intersection  of  Line,  1968 

(2x2)  '  ' 

Lenore  TawAey,  1968    (2x2)         •  . 
Pioneer  Carfts  (8mm) 
Pioneer  Spinning  and  Weaving 

(16mm) 

Sculpture  in  Fiber)   1972  (2x2) 
Story  of  Cotton,  The  (FS) 
Story  of  Wool*  The   (FS)'  . 
Textile  Touch/,  The  (16mm)" 
Wall  Hanging^,  U969  (2x2) 
Way  It  Is  With  Man-Made  Fibers, 

•  The  '(l^nim) 
Weaving  ^  (FS) 

Weaving  (8mm)  (2)  '  '  ^ 
Weaving  (16mm) 

Weaving  I:  Simple  Looms  (8mm) 
Weaving  II:  Waffle  Looms  (8mmj-/ 
Weaving  III;  Box  Loom  (8mm) 
Weaving,  1968  (2x2) 
Woven. Forms,   19  6  3  (2x2) 
Woven' Walls  by^  Olga  deAmaral, 
/l970  (2x2) 
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AI>PirABETICAL  GULDE  *  /    '   '  *  ■ 


APOLLO  P.RESSURE  SUIT  -   "  •  '  '     '       '  . 

Sets  'forth  tKe  in,traveh'icular  and  extravehicuySt  *condi ti$)n 
of  an  Apollo  mission  with  a  summary  of  the ^Extravehicular  Mobility 
Unat.*^  Details  the  <donning\  doffing,   and  use  of  the*  Pressure  \, 
Gaxment  Assembly,,   including  the  Portable  , Life  Support  Sysjzem.and 
OPS  comodnents'  of-  the-  EMU.  »  -  ^  ^ 

•    T.his  •  2  5-minute  16mm  film, was  produced  in,  1968*;^    It  is 
available  on  frpc  loan  »from  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft^  Center.  Order 
number  MS^-470  .  ,  '  .  \ 


ARTIC  CLOTFIJNG 

Contrasts   m  the  clothing  of  Eskimos  and  Laplaxiders  are 
demonstrated  'in  this   film.     Weaviiig,  sewing  and  the  utilization-  - 
of  colors  and  natural  product^s  aj^  shown  in  detail,  ^  ^ 

T\M.s  8mm  cartridge^  film  runs^our   (4>*minvtes  and  may  be 
purchased  from  Valiant  T.M.C.      /      ^     '  ' 

BASIC  FIBERS   IN  CLOTH         T  '  ' 

Compares  the  length,  strength,  absorption  .power,  elasticity, 
'heat  conductivity,  cleanliness  and  washabi^lity  ctf  the*  major  fibers 
Describes  their  effectives  for  home  use.  .  ^  * 

This  16mm  film  runs  ten   (10)  minutes  and  miy  be  rented  . 
(m  ^orth 'Carolina  only)    fi?om  the- University  of  North  Carolina: 

^ATIK  .  *  ■  ' 

This  sensitive   fi'Im  in  full  colof  shows  the  process  of  dyeing 
cloth  by  the  age-old  Batik  method..   Close-up  photography  shows  the 
preparation  of  materials  and  the  gradual  creation  of' a  design  by 
successive  applications  of  wax- resist  and  dyes.  — ' 

With  each  *r^pct;ition  of  th'e  bas'^ic*  sequence ,  ,  another  step  in 
the.  process  is  singled  out  for  detailed  demonstration.  ^Several 
variations  in  tools  and  methods  are  also  seen.     Finally  all  wax  ^ 
is  removed  to  reveal  the  multi-colored  design.  i 

The  fi im^ explores  most  of  (the  basic  techniques  and  artistic 
possibilities  of  Batik  worl^'^in  an  interesting^  and  informative 
fashion.     It -is  technically  -ond  art  is.tica^lly  outstanding . 

Rent  or  purchase  ttfiis  12-minute,   16mm  film  from  RMI  Film 
Productions,   Inc.  *  .  '      '       v  . 

BOp^r-COVHRlNGS,    10  68  f 


An  exhibition  of  clothitiq^but  not  fashion.  ^ 

'  .  \"        ~        •    -  • 

Th^ro  are-48  slides  ^in  ,this  series.     They  may  be  rented  or 
purch,a'j^c4  from  'the  American'  Crafts  Counci],".         ^  ^ 
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CLQTH-FIBER  TO  FABRrC 

'    illustrates  how  fibers  are  produced,  spun. into  threads,  and 
'  wov^n  inte>fabric .  ,  Thfe  film  shows  the  proc^^sing  of  natural 
fibers  and  the  producatiOn  of  "synthetic  fibers..    Power  ioi2ftns  with 
rapidly  moving  shuttles  or  knitting*  ma^chin^s  make  the  thread  into 
cloth.     Young*  viewers  will  discover,  that  cloth  is  m^ade  from  many  " 
different  materials,  and  has  many  uses,  in  additilon  to  the  most 
famil^r  one      clothing.     Cotton,  wool"/  nylon,  'asbestos,  and  -y. 
glass  are  used  for  tents,  rugs,  paprachutes,  flameproof 'Cloth,  • 
.and^many  other  products.    -Coll^orator :  Emilie  U.  Ldpthx  in. 
Principal.,  Wicker  Park  Elementar^^  School,  Chicago,,  Illinois.,*. 

This  11  minute,  16mm  film  may  be  rent€d  from  Modern  Talking  ' 
Pictures  or  purchased  'from  Coronet  Instructional  Materials.  Also 
n^y  be  rented  (in  North  Carolina  only )r from  the  University  of 
JsPrfh  Carolina.  - 

CLOTHES  WE  WEAR,   THE  ^  .  .         '  ^ 

Discusses  eanimal-r,  plant  and^  synthetic  fibers;  how  fibers 
retain  heat;  primitive  and  modern  metl\ods  of  -spinning  and 
wea\cing.  .Develops  appreciation  of  the  valu^  Ovfe.' clothes .         '  - 

.  -  ^  '       '      •  •  1^  ' 

T|jiis,ll  ruinute,  16min  film  may  be  rented  from  Indiana 
University  AV  Center  or  purchased  from  Churchill  {films. 

/ 

CLOTHING  (2nd  Edition)  ^ 

Points  out  that  people  wqar  clothiag  for  protection  and 
comforj:^.     Fiji  islanders  weai?  simple,  J.ight  clothing;  Eskimois 
d^e^*sin  heavy  cloth  and  fur;*  whjile  firemen,  cowboys,  and 
dqep-sea  divers  wear  clothinq  suited  to  their  particular  jobs-. 
Collaborator  Paul  R.  Hanna,  Ph.D.  Stanford  University. 

This  11' minute,  16min  film  may  ,be  rented  or  purchased  from 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educa^tional  Corporation. 

•> 

CLOT^IN&  CUES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  -    "  i-    '    '     •  ' 

The  film  is  used  as  an  educational  device. to  tell  teenage ^ 
boys  about  ^cibrics  used  in  today's  clotjiing,  and  give  fashion  ttips 
on  how  to  select  a  wardrobe. 

»•  • 

*  *  ^  — 

This  f ilmstrip  .comes  with  a  student  leaflet  and  is  available 
from  Celanese  Fibers.   *  „  " 

CONSUMER  FABRIC  EDUCATION iSERIES  .  ,         -    .  ' 

Developed  by  Jane  E^en  Roberts,  Home  Economics' teacher,  this 
series  presents  impoFtcCTit  concepts  about  modern  fabrics  and  relates 
them  to  practical  shoppi?ng  application.     Series  includes:  FIBERS 
INTO  YARNS  -  explains  difference  between  fibers  and  yarns,  how 
fibers  are  made  into  yarns,  carded,  worsted,  blended  related  infor- 
mation;  FABRIC  CONSTRUCTION  -  demonstrates  various  methods  of 
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ijmstrips  may  be*purchased  from 


CONSUMER  FAIM^I/J  rbUCATlOIJ  SERIES       continued  .      .  , 

-fabrication  .^uch   as  knit  tiny ;  ng ,   felting,  and  shows  many,  ' 

different  weaving  me  thods'  and  pat  terns  ;  FABRIC  FINISrt  -  explains 
sizing,  napping,  glazi^ng  a'nd  processes   involved  by  permanent- 
press.,  'tsh.r  ink  resistant  and  other  mod'eifn  fabrics; 

\   *  •  ♦ 

^OLOR  hno  DESip^J  ~  explains  colorf  as  t ,  ^  how  different'' fabrics  \ 
differ  in  degreo^of  bolorf  as  tn(?ss  ,   r6lativ(^  durability;       '  ^ 
SHOPP-nrV.S  hidden  TRTASURI-    -  TiAs  on  wh'at:  to  look   for  and"  what ' 
to  avoid,  when  buyi*hg  'fabrics.*  *  ,  '         '  ^ 

/    This  seric<^  of  fivt^"  (5)  ,fijm? 
D^^j^cQ  'Hdcicat^ional  Corporation. 

^*OTTON  CLO%»HING:    FROM  VIF.LD  TO 'YOU   ^  . 

cotton  Clothing':     From  Field  to  Ydu  consisting  of'^ix 
captioned  falmstrips  in. tail  color alT  dealing  with- the 
prpcossin^  of  cottop.  from  growing        retaining,    '  '  '  ' 

Titios:  Y  ^       ,   ^  -        *        *  ^ 

L.rCotton  Growing  &  "Ginning        '  > 
'  '  ,  2*.  Cot ton/^pinnirfg  h  ^eav>r]g  ^ 

3;   Design^incj  Cloth  for  Clothes  '  -^^ 

*  -  4.  Silk  Scro^^n  Printing  ,       _  '  ,  . 

•  ,    ^.     5.  Th^\  Garments!  Factory"  *     '  ' 

'    ,    ^  6  .  •  Tb5 '  F^.otai  1  Store  .        '        -  , 

/rriuS'.'  Li  i:ns  trips  may  be*-  purchased  from  Imperi'al  Film  CompaKiy,  " 
Inc.  or  Valiant   I.M.C.'  *  '  ' 

COTTON'-FROM  FTBFf^  TO  F/J^RIC        »      '         "  -  .  ;  .  . 

■  This   film  illustrates  the  partnership  of  science  "and  nature  / 
III' prodiA:i  n'4  to^.ay  \s  version  of  th<i  fiber  which^has  served  man- "for 
5,000  yo^irs.  lapse  photography  shows  the  cpttoa  plants 

(^merging   from  thb^  ground,   growing,   flowering  and'.f ruiting'.  'Animated 
drawings  show  th'»  c^^llular  dovoloplment  and  sttucture  of-'the  cotton 
f  ii)er.     Thf'  wonders  of  ^ho  laboratory  are  shown  .where  new  fir^lsHes 
make  modern  cotton  croaS(^  -  ana  wrinkle      resistant,  waterproof,' 
stamproof,  -visior  to  care  for,         *     ^  '  '  ,       *  ' 

^    .  This  2  3  minute,    16mm  film  may  be  rerjted  or  purchased  from 
McGraw.-ii  I  U.  Films.'    ^        ^     '     .  '  '         *  . 

COTTOM   IN'  today's' >;0IU.D  •  •  .  • 

Tnrough  ncoNes   filmed  m  •I>jyr^t,  .India,  Mexico,  Indonesia, 
and  LnjlanJ,   thisXfiLm  prcGcnt:;  a  brief  his  to  rlferiHbk^pkg  round  of 
th»;  groWiiij  of  >-o*j^ton  <ind  indir-at$'S    its  tmportanT'place  \in  the  ' 
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COTTON  IN  TODAY'S  WORLD  -  continued  "  '  ' 

ecoi^omy  of  the  world  today.     Modern  American  methods  of  growing/ 
spraying,  picking  and  ginning  cotton. axe  shpwn,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  finished*  products.     Collaborator:  Zoe  A.  Thralls',  Professor 
of  .  Geography  /  University  of  Pittsburg. 

^  This.'ll  minute,   16mm  ^ilm  is  available  in  ^oth -black  and      '  ^ 
whitll  and  color.     It  may  be  rented  .from  Mbdern  Talking  Pictures 
'   and  purchased  ;from  Coronet  -Instructional  Materials. 

COTTON, TO  CLOTHING     .  *  ' 

.  The^'cross-country  journeys  that  will 'turn  cotton  into 
clothing  are  interesting  ones.     This  film,  introduces  the  many 
^^rocesses  invo^lved^in  the 'manufatftur^e  of  clothingsf rom  *raw 
cotton;  to  the  gin  for  baling;  to  the  mill' f^r  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing;  to  the  clothing  factory^  for  sewing,  [ 
^  pressing,  and  boxings  and  to  the  retaiL^stoire  for  selling, 
---Perhaps  a  dotton  farmer  someti^:\es  we^rs  a  cotton  shirt  that 
originated^  in  his  own  field  a  year  ago.  *  • 

Open-ended  narration  encourages  t^e  students  to  further 
explore  the  subject.' 

-r'skr    '^>'         •  •  '  .         '     •  •        .  * 

This  11  minute,  16mm  film  is  also  available  ^in  \^ided  Cassette 
fotmat.     It  may  be  rented  or  purchased;  fromv.AIMS 'ins tructional 
Media  Servides-,   Inc.  *^ 

.cZtTON  "PICKING  AfJD  GINNH^^*  ,  ^ 

r  ^  ^\  .  ;        ^  '  ' 

Nearly  ten  million  Americans  earn  their  living  by  growing, 
probessing,  manufacturing,  and' selling  cotton  and' its  products. 
It  is  still  the  principal  farm  crop  of  the  Southern  States.  . 
Cotton  picking  in  mos.t  areas  6f  the  United  StAtas  begins  *in  _  =^ 
August,   165  to  iVO'days  'after  planting,  and  continues -in  sX)mW 
sections  of  the  cotton  belt  into  December.     A^^rlarge  amount  of 
cotton  grown  throughout  the  world  is  picked  by  hand.  Pickers' 

"^go  into  the  fields' w^th -long  sacks  hung  over  one  ^shoulder  and 
pick  the  cotton., as  they  move  between  the^rows.    'When  the  bags 
^fe^^ll'ed,  they:ar^  taken  to  a  trailer  for  wei^tiing  and  the 
pickfeY  is  given  \  t;icket  showing,  the  weight  of^'the  cotton  in  hife" 

'  sacks  as  he  is  paid  by  the  poun'd.  *     ^  '  . 

Today  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of  cotton  fields,  a  new 
kind  of  cotton  picker  is  being  used.     This- machine  can  pick  cottan 
as  much  as  fifty  times  faster  than  a  man  ean  pick  it  by ^ hand.  The. 
whirXing^pindles  of  the  mechanical  pickers  pull  the -fibers  'free  ' 
from  the  plant  and  streams  of  air  suck  the  cotton  into  the  hopper. 
The  picking  machines  then  transfer  their  loads  to  trailers  that 
carry  the  cotton  to  the  gin-.  ^  » 

At  the  gin  each  load  is  weighed  and  ntShibered.^    The  , cotton  is- 
fed  in^to  the  gin  where  the  seeds  are  separated  fro^  the  fibers, 
the  seed-free  lint  is  compressed  into  bales,  and  the  .bales  ar^^ 
stacked  in  the  gin  yard  awaiting  shipment  .to ^the  warehoused  Each 

'  •         •  % 
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COTTON  PICKING 'AND  GINNING  -  continued 

bale  is  sampled  and  g^raded.  The  price  paid  for  cptton  is  det'er- 
' mined  by  its  fib^r  length,  strength,  quality,  and* cleanliness . 


This  11  minute,  16mm  film  may  ie  purchased  frpm  Paul  Hoefler' 
Producations ;         "        '  '   ,T  •  -  .  * 

101  DOES   ITS  BIT  .  '  '  •        '  \  * 

(New)  -  The  textile  industry 'slbig  film  which  covers  every- 
thing from  what  the  outside  of.  a  textile  pla'nt  looks  like  to  what 
thd- inside  makes.     Along  the  way,  tl^e  16mm  picture  looks  at  .both 
text;Lle  people  and  the  industry's  iil^9rtance  to  the  economy.  It 
also'  previews  some  of  the  innovativ4^  developments  in'the  exciting 
new  world\of  textiles.     In  short  it  |is  a  cont^porary  look  at  a 
contempcSta'ry  industry..    And  it's  alL  acccj^plished  within  a  pro- 
vocative and  entertaining  formats . 


'This  21H  tninutev  16ipm  film  is  available  on  free  loan  from 
Modern  Talking  Pictures  or  for  purchase  from  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers.  Institute. 

EFFECTIVE  SUPERVISION  FOR' TEXTILES' 

.        Effective  Supervision  for  Textiles  was  specially  designed 
a%  *a  training  series  for  supervisors  and  management*  personnel 
ih.  South  Carolina's  largest  industry.     An  advisory  committee-^ 
representing  the  major  textile  fields  guided  the  planning  and 
design  of  material  and  subject  matter,  developing  each  pre- 
sentation ifi  a  textile  setting ^<Tor  accuracy,  applicability  and 
practicality. 

Produced  through  the  cooperation *of.  the  South  Carolina 
Textile  Manufacturers  /fesociation;   the  State  Board  of  Technical 
Comprehensive  Education,  and  the  South  Carolina  Educational 
Televis^ion  Network;  the'  nine-part  series  is  distributed  through 
StC.  ETV's  industria-1  training  division,  Education^  Resources  ^ 
Foundation.  '        ,      '  ,        »  \ 

Each  of  the  nine  segments  include  a  30-minute^/  16mm  color 
film,  a  participant's  gui'de.and  a  , conference  leader 's  guide. 
Content  of  the«programs  answer  tjie  following  questions. 

Human  Relations         ^  Communications 
Work  Methods     \  Training  - 

'    Motivation  v  i  Labor  Turnover  I 

Work  Measurements •  Labor  Turnover  II 

Leadership       -  .  ^ 

Xhese  films  may  be  rented  or  purchased^ from  the.  Educational 
Resources  Foundation. .  ^  " 

ELI  WIIITNEY  /  *^  ^ 

/ 

Dramatizes  the  life  story  of  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  qf  the 
cotton  gin.     Also  desci^ibes  Wh'itpey's  experiments- in' "designing 

.V  •  ^ 
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^  ELI  WHITNEY  continued 


tools  and  building  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  muskets, 
whjLChj  made  him  a  pioneer  of  mass  production.  Collaborator: 
Har.o'id  F.  Williamson,  Ph.D.  Northwestern  University. 


This  18.  minute,  16inm  film  is  only  available  in  black  arid 
w})ite-  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation. 
This  film  can  be  "rented  (in  Nortt^  Carolina  only)   from  the 
'    University  of  N<!)rth*Carolina. 

ELI  WyiTNEY  INVENTS  THE  COTTON  GIN 

Reconstructs  th'e , events  of  May  27,  1793,  when  fili  Whitney 
'completed  th'e  first  working  model  of  his  x:ot;ton  gin./  From  the 
•    You  Ar^  There  series.  .  •    '  ^  r"- 

This  27  minute,  16mm  film  can  be  rented,  (in  North  Carolina 
only)   from  thre  University  of  North  Carolina.    .  • 

FABRICS   INTERNATIONAL,   1961  / 

Fabrics  International,  1961  -  the  fabric  designer  and 
industry:  'examples  of  experimental  and  producation  fabrics. 

"  y 

There 'Sire  35  slides  in  this  series.     They  may  be  rented,  or 
purchased  from  the  American  Grafts  Council. 

'FACTS, ABOUT  TIRES  ,  ■ 

This  film's  primary  orientation  is  toward,  driving  educ-ation 
^  class*es  at  the  high  school  level.     It  disqus-ses  tire  construction, 
purchasing,  and  how  to  make  tires  last  lohger.     It  includes  a 
teacher  guide  and  filmstrip.  * 

This  18  mipute,  16mm  film  is  avai^lable  on  free  Joan  from  E.I^t 
duPont  de  Nemours  &'*Company,  Inc.        ^' • 

FIBERS  AND  CIVILIZATION         ,  /  • 

-  Tells  the  story  of  man's  use  of/  nature'^  fibers,  the  liav,elop- 
ment  of  man-made  fibers  like^  acrilan  and  colorful  use  of^  floors  in 
homes,  business  and  clothes.  \     *  " 

This  27  minute,  16mm  film  can  be  rented  (in  No'rth  Caroliaa 
only)   from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

FIBERS  AND  FABRICS 

\  ...  .  . 

^'Seed  Hair  Fibred?:     Cotton,  Kapok,  Milkweed-,  O.S.S. 
■'"»'>Bast  F.ibres:   Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  O.S.S. 

Animal  Fibres  :  Wdfol ,  Angora ,  Camel ,  Alpaca ,  S:}.lk"*  ' 
Darnel,  Orion,  Dacton ,  Threads  of  each.  0. SIS. 
Fibre  Gl-ass,  Asbestos,  O.S.S. 

Seed  fjair  Fibres:  Cotton  Cloth  (Plain),  cdt.ton  and  Rayon 
Blend  O.S .S .  '  '  ' 
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FIB-ERS  AND  FABRICS  •  ^  \. 

'  .  •  ♦/ 

Bast  Fibres:  Hemp  and  Jute   (Re.tted)  ,  Strands  from  Rope  O.S.S 
Animal  Fibres:     Wool' and  Silk,  O.S.S, 
Textilet- Fibres:  Silk,  Rayon,  Nylon  '  '  - 

Textile  iFibres:  Silk,  Wool,  Cotton,  Linen/ W.M. 
Fibres:  Silk/  Wool,  Nylon,  Dacron 
•  Fi-bres:  Rayon,  Orion,  Cotton,.  Fl^x  '  ^ 

Fabrics:  Silk,  Satin,'  Rayon  ,  ^ 

Fabrics:  Corduroy,  Knit  Woven  W 


^ 


Nasco's  Special  Dual  Purpose  Slides  -  A  combination  of  three  (3) 


threads  crossed  4t  the  center  demonat^^ate  use  of  the  microscope 


(depth  of  field)   and  to  t^^ch  comparison  of  textile  threads, 
determine  the  order  of  mounting  requires  careful  focusing  and 
use  of  'the  high  power  lens/    Red,  blue,  and 'yellow  colors 
and  the  set  will  include  a  key  to  mounting,  order . - 


are 


To 

the 

used. 


red) 


Cotton,  Silk,  Linen?  in 
r    (red,  blue,  yellovj)  . 


3  combinations  of 
Set  of  3  slides. 


colors   (yellow,  blue. 


Rayon,  Nylon, 
blue) ,    (red,  blue. 


Dacrpn  in  3  combir^ations  of  .  colors  (yellow,  red, 
yell(j>w)',    (blue,  yellow,  red).     Set  of  3  slides. 


V^/These  prepared  microscope 
p urchins e  fr^m  NASCO.       /  v. 

FIBERS  /iUJ)  FILMS  '  / 


slide|  available  individually  for 


This  film  illustrates  the  manufacture  of  rayon,  acetate-and 
cellop^iane  including  iulp  production  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  "The 
diversified  uses  of^>visco"  fibers  in  apparel,^  home  furrfishings 
and  industrial  applications  are  shown  as  well  as  end  uses  for  ^ 
packaging  films..       /'  • 


16mm  film  is  available  on  free  loan  from 


This  20  mintlitei 
Waverly  Fabrics.;  '  I 

FIRE  UNDER  CONTROL^ 

Shows  ex'tensyve- tests  performed  by  MSC  and  its  contractors 
on  many  types  of  materials  to  det.ermine  their  fire-resistant 
characteristic^^,    Shoj^s  many  new  fire-resistant  and  fire-prodf 
materials  used  in  sp^ceciJStt  and  adapted  for  us6  on  numerous 
earth  applications.  ^ 


This  13  minute,  16mm  film  w.as  produced  in  1972  .     It  is 
available  on  free  loan  from  N/feA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 
Order,  number  MSC-71-558.  $- 


ERIC 
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FiyE  CLUES 'to  a  winning  wardrobe 


The  filrn  is  usgd  as  sin  educational  device  to  tell  teenage  | 


girls  about  fabrics  used "ia  today ' s 'clothing ,  and  gives  fashion  * 
tips  on  how  to  select  a  wardrobe.  *         '  '  * 

"This  films  trip  comes  with  a  student  leaflet  and  is'  available 
from  Ceianese  .Fibers .  •         •  ,  . 


FROM.  FLAX  'TO  LINEN 


^  -v  Portrays— in  rich  /color  photography  the' complete  story  of 
one  of  the  first  widely  ^sed  fabrijcs.     A  well-documented  study 
'of  -the  processes  necessary  to  produce  the  finest  linen.  Illustrates 
ways  of  life'  on  an,  Irisrh  flax  ^rm,  *with  typical  scenes  of  a  ,family 
/at<work  and  at.pl^y.     Provides  ^n  overview  of  the  country  noted  for 
its  fine  linen.  *        -  • 

•  7  .  ' 

Thfs  10  minute,  16mm  film  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from  -'^ 
AV-ED  Films.    .  •  '        '  - 

GUATEMALA,   LAND  OF  L^OO^IS  '  \i 

t  / 
%         ,1    The  story  of  the  fabulous  fabricSv^of  Guatemala  in  all  their 
riotous  colors,   it  portrays  the  tale  o^  two  young  native  fabric 
buyers  starting  from  Chicicastenango,^4:oting  pack  baskets  on 
th^eir  backs  in  which  they  carry  the  fabrics  they  are  to  buy  from 
village  weavers  along  the  mountain  trails*"    Weaving  of  the  ^.ab^ics 
is  shown  and  the  history  of  the  locale  is  discussed.    Wover^  iwtQ 
the  story  of  the  fabric  buyers  is  a  commentary  on  the  custotns,^' 

religix)n,  and  way  of  like  of  the  villagers  visited. 

«     #  * 

This  30  minute,  16mm-  film  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from 
'AV-ED  Films.    .  ' t 

HANDS  AND  THREADS 


The  hum  of  busy  handfe  through  the  complex  web  of  threads  on 
a  rug  loom  is  delicately  orchestrated,  scored  so  that  no  movement 
is  wasted.     The  mill  chants  with  the  rhythm  of  an  orchestra  pit; 
the  looms  lilt  like  giant  harps.     Thread  by  thSread,  piece  by  piecfe, 
the  intricate  woven  design  builds  to  a  cresce-^do,  thrilling  its  - 
own  symphonic  serenade  that  echoes  back -from  the  countryside 
surrounding  the  workshop.     And  then  the  final  tones  resound;  the 
rug  is  complete.;  the- mill- fatls  ^silent  for  i:he~  night. --The- -power-  ^- 
ful  musical  score  and  absence  of  narration  command  unique  visual  _ 
and  aural  participation  from'th^*  viewer.  ~  »  ^ 

This,  nine-minute,  16mm  filjg  may  be  rented  or  £urcha^ed  from 
^^ilms  In^p.      :  -V      >  ,        ^  ^  > 
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HISTORY  OF  DYED  AND  PRINTED  *  TEXTI  Lfe5 ,   a'  .      '         ^   '   *     '  ^     .  ' 

«  *  .  » > 

this  series  of  eight  filmstrips  by  the^  head,  of  a  department  . 
of  visual  arts  and  crafts/' .relates,  the  .history  of  textiles  both  to 
the  soci-^l  history*  of  the  different  periods  and  places  and  to 
the  teci)niques  used.     Furthertnore  "these  techniques  are  related"  to 
their  use  i-n  school  and  college  at  tfee  present  time.     The  not^s 
also  contain  suggestions  for  further  Research  and  practical 'work  - 
suitable  for  different  age  groups,  ^  ^  ,  - 

Ba^ik  _    ^  /  ' 

^  Tie  and  dye  •  ^  '      '  '  '         .  . 

Bark  cloth;  dyed  and  painted  techniques 
^The  ancient^world         ^       .   *  i 
V  Chintz  :.,Block  and  plate  1650-1800      .       l'\  . 

Chintz:  Block,  plate  and  rqller  L800-.1900 

ROllei^*  and  screen  1900-1960    .     .      .  • 

S.creert,  printing  1960  onwards" 


^0 


These  eight  (8)  filmstrips  may  be  purchased  indl-vidualiy 
^.from  visti^l  Publications. 

HOME  DECORATIVE  -SLIDES  .  .    •  " 

A  series  of  22,  35mm  color** si Tdes  with  accompanying  sc;ript  . 
illustrating  the  use  qtf  ^textiles  containing  "Avisco"  .rayons  in 
professionally  designed  rooms .     Many  novel  ideas  are  pict^ured,  . 
among^'  them  a  three-dimensional  wall  handing  consisting  of  fabrids 
stapled  ovei^.wood  blocks,  and  shades*  made  of  bedspreads  to*  conceal 
linen  storage  shelves. 

Tbese  22  slides  may  be  purchased  from  Waverly  Fabrics. 
*   IDENTIFYING  FABRICS  BY  SOLUBI^tl'TY  -  •  •  * 

M^.       Solubility  is  a  characteristic  property  useful  in  identifying 
v^materials.     Four  samples,  ojp^  of  wool,  cotton,  nylon  and  acetate 
are  placed  in  separate  tesiy  tubes  containing  ac^ic  acid,  sulfuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  bleach.     The  students  observe  the 
'  reacti'on.  of  each  fabric  with  each  solvjsnt  and  are*  asked  to  prepare 
>.-;a  solubility  table.     In  the  final  sequence,  samp  lies  of  unkn^n  red 

and  white  fabric  are  placed  in  the  four'  solvents  and  the  student 
..;is  asked  to  idetit^ify  the  two  constituents  of  the  fabric.  This 
experiment  was  adapted 'from  industrial  'tests  for  fabrics • as 
described  in-  "Textile  World.  " -         '  * 

.   "        '-^       ^        *  t  "     ,  ^  '    'f,  ' 

^  This  four   (4)  minute/  8iTmi  |ilm  may  be  purchased  from  Hoi,  Rinehart 
and  Winston.  %         '  .  - 

^  .         .  • 

INTERNATIONAL  TAPESTRY  BI ENN^LE ,   1^ 69  ^      '  " 

Weaving  principally  of  a  non-pictorial  nature  in  larg^ 
scale  by  international  craftsmen.  '  *  . 

This  set  of  48  sLides  may,,  be  rented  or  purchased  from  the 
American  Crafts  Coun;::il. 
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INTERSECTION  OF  LINE,   176  8  '       '  ' 

(Calif,  St»ate  College  a't  Fullerto'n)       fabric  construction 
menthods' —  weaving,  "looping,  braiding,  knitting  —  as  shown  in 
historic  and  contetfiporary  textiles.  '    -  * 

The  set  of  54  slides  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from  the 
Ameri;pan  Crafts  Council.  -  .        '  j^^^^ 

JAVANESE  BATIKS,    19  70 

' '  *  '  .  9 

Collection  of  Jane  Gehring,  mainly  historical. 

•  ■  •        *  *         .  ' 

This  'set  of  60  siides  may  be  rented  of  purchased  from  the 
American  Crafts  Co\incil'.  "  ^ 

,  « 

KNITTING   (Series)  ^  ,.  " 

North  Carolina  State  University  School  of  Textiles  has 
prodnic.ed  this  series,  of  swingle  concep.t  films^  to  show,   in  detail 
thes'e  knitting  acti^ns-^UDr 'operations  . 

%  '        hi     ^       ^  '  ' 

Titles:  t 


Knitting  Machine  -  General  ]  \. 

Mounting  &  Timing  a  Pattern  Wheel v 
Pattern  WheeL»OperatioigJ^  f  '  i/ 

Build4.ng  a  Pattern  Whell  ^  i), 

Knitting  Action: 'Single  'Knit-Sinkeri  Top 
Knitting  Action:  V-Bed  ^ 
Knitting  Action:  Interlock  xk 
Knitting  Action:  Raschel  '     ^  i*^  ^  ' 

Knitting  Action:  Tricot 
Knitting  Action:  CircuX'ar -Kni t 
Knitting  Action:  Single  Knit  : 


These  11,  3  minute,  8nun  films  were  prodijced  in  1973  and 
maybe  pu2;chased  individually  trom  th*e  Norta^.Carolin^  State 
University  School  of  Textiles. 


Ms 


^  LENORE  TAWNEY,  1968      ^   J    •       ,      .     '  • 
...  •  '  .  ^  '  '  ' 

Weav3j,ngs  and  ^constructions  of  the  late  1950 's  through  1969 

-         '  •       ^_       '  \   >/^-_  ' 

This  set  of  36  slides  may  be  rented  ox  purtjhased*  fxom  the 
'American- Cra^fts  council.  ^  »  I  '  *  ^ 


LUNAR  SPACE  S.UITS  '  ^  1*        '  \' 

■      ■  -  ,  -r-y       (  . 

lAndy  Astron^ut^  an  ^animaited  character,  introduces  the 
tiazards  Apo^'lo  lunaif' astronai^s  will,  encounter.  Identifiea 
\  the  Extravehicular  Mobi'lity  Unit  '(EMU)   and  desicribes  each  ■ 
article ^of  the  EMU.     Poses  problems  of  extravehiculj|^mobility 
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LUNAR 'SPApE  SUITS  -  continued  '  • 

and  li^e  s6pportr  on  the  Moon  and  shows  efforts  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  to^ overcome  these  problems. 

This  18  minute,  16mm  -film  was  produced  in  1966  .     It  is  available 
6n  free  loan  fcrom  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.     Order  Number 
'MSC-272\    .  ^      '  ^ 

.MACRAME  ^        ^  '     *       -  '  ' 

^  *    The  filmstrip,   "Macra^e",  introduces  the  viewer  to  the.  two 
ba^ic  knots  and  several  sample  variations  in  a  clear,  step-by-- 
step  manner. . .a  number  of  apparel  and/home  accessories  are  also 
shown . 

This  film  strip  comes  with  a  narrative  on  cassette  tape  and 
may  be  purchasecJ  from  Hester  and  Associates. 

MACRAME    '  '  ^ 

The 'first^ cpmplete  survey  of  macrame  from  ancient  times  to 
the  great  popular  revival  of  today.  *  Features  rare  examples; 
Victorian  nautical  objects;  the  besbt  contemporary  works.  Teacher's 
Guide  has  clear  step^by-step  instructions.  , 

This  filmstrip  comes'  with  a  naj^ative  on  either  LP  record 
or  cassette  t'ape  and  m^y  be  purchased  from  the- ETducationai 
Dimensions.  Corporation.  ,  ^ 

MACRAME  '"4'  ' 

^•^  The  first  film  on  an  old  craift  which  has  become  a  new  art  form 
Th*0  work  of  an  outstanding  macrame  artist  illustrates  the  ways  in 
which  cdl or,  texture,  and  design  can  "be  presented  through  knotting 
of  twines  bf  different  fibers  and  colprs,  ranging  f rom^ fine  cord 
to  ro^^.     The  film  shows . clearly  how  to  make  the  few  basic  knots, 
and  hSw  to .combine  them  to  form  simple  and  useful  objects  such  as 
belt^ ,  .necklaces ,  handbags,  ^d  wall  hangings. 

\    .       '      «  .  .  ' 

This  15  minut'^e,  d6mm  film  mdy  be  rented  from  the  ^University 
of  Ill^inois  and  purchased  from  ACI  Films,  Inc.  ' 

\   '  "         '  *  »  ' 

MACRAME',    1971  ^     .  't  , 

*  -  *'  • 

Contemporary  knotted  hanging^^and  forms • by  23  American  * 
craftsmen.  .     •     '        •  '  -    *    .  • 

TR^Jse  44  sli.des  may  be 'rented,  or  ^rchased  from  the  Amerdcan'"* 
Crafts  Council. 
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iMAC^^ME  TECHNIQUES,   1971  •     ^  ,       ^  )  " 

Mary  Walkex  Phillips  constructs  a  hanging  with  kmotting^" 
liques .         %    »  .  ,    ^       —  • 


techniques 

These  59  slides  may^.be  rentfedNQr  purchased , from  the  American 
Crafts  Council.  ^\      *  .       .  ; 

MAS'TERPIECES  OF  ^VESTERN  TEXTILES,    19fl^  ^• 

(In  the  collectfion^of  the  Art » Ins titute  of  Chicago)^  - 
Western  textiles  ^ranging  from^-early  Peruvian  .to\^2 0th  century; 
tapestries  ,  ^  silk.3  ,  vel^^ets,  needlework,  lace  and  prints. 

These  140  slides  may  be  i;ented  from  the  American  Crafts 
Council .  ,  -  '  .  . 

ORIET^JTATION  TO  TEXTI^^ES         •  '         ^  *      .  •i^ 


The.  unit  (s'xplains  the'  importance/-ef  the  textile  -indus*t:i?5^ 
and  traces  step-by-step'the  manufacturing  o£  cloth.from  the  ' " 
unopened  package  of  fibers  through  the;vVieaving  process  and  the 
inspection  .of  the  cloth  in  the  cloth  r<Ss^V  ^  ^  ^ 

This  filmstrip,  cassette ■ tapey /teacher  guide,  ^nd  student 
booklet  package  may  be  purchased  from  Clemson  University. 

PHYSICAL 'CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS    ,  ^     ^  ' 

Demonstrates  h^  niolepular  size  and  shape,  the  way  moledlj^Xes 
pack  together  and  the  s,trengt;|i  pf  forces  between  molecules  affect  . 
.  properties  of  polymers.     ^  •      )     .  «  , 

This  22  minute,  16mm  film  csari  be  rented  ""tin  North  Carolina* 
only)   from  the  University  of,  North  *  Carolina.  .  \ 

PIONEER'  CRAFTS         .  .  •  f ,     -  . 

^  '  "'Jn  pioneer  days,  each  community .  was  able  to  pro'\side  for 
'Itself  most,  of  i*ts*own  requirements.  ^  A  few  necessities  such 
as  tools  and  weapons  had  to  be  imported.     As  needs  b^ame 
greater  and  the  population  iacreased,   jobs  became  mor^.  , 
specialized.     Thi5  trend  was  accelerated  when  the  first  h*eavy 
industries,  brought  new  forms  of  power-.     '  . "  ■  -? 

TheseV'three  sets  of  beautiful  Film  Loops  h^ve  all  .been  shot 
at  historic  sites.  The  acticjn  has  l^een  meticulously  researched 
so  that  every  detail  is  authentic*  Watching  the  films*,  your  . 
stude^n^  will  almost  get  thajfeeling  that  they  have  been  born!  in 
an  earlier  century.  A- teach^|t*s  gui<%*  and  suggested  lesson  plan 
is  printei^*"  on  each  Film  Loop^box.. .  Wool  Into-'Yarn,  Flax  Into./  ^ 
Thread  and  Weaving.  '  ' 

These  three   (3)  8mm  films  *may *be *pur chased  from  Holt,  Rinehart 
Winston,  Inc.  .         '  -  - 

"     ■  ■■   •  '  •• 
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PIONEER  SPINNING  .AWD  ^WEAVIN^  -  y 

Illustrates  the  making  of  linen, ^wJ|^i,-^and  linseyXoolsey 
fabrics  from  materials  grown  bn"*  the  fariC    ^hows  flax  hieing 
prdcessed  .into  linen  thread  from  harve|*1sfing  through  renting, 
drying,  braking,  switcheling,  ania<> hatc^elirig  to/the  actual 
.spinning  of  linen  thread.*  Pictures  \the  shearing  of  .sheep, 
t(  cleaning  and  carding  of  fleece,  ,spirviin9  of  woolen  thread,  and 
>^ weaving  and  dyeing  of  clothe  .  ^ 

Thi&  10  minute,  16mm  film  mayobe  rented  or  purchased  'from 
Indiana  University.^  ^"^'o         '  ? 


POLYMERIZATION  BY  ADDITION 


A  very  snjall  quantity  of  initd^ator  (Beni^oyle  Peroxide)  is^ 
add^d  to  a  test  tube  of  monomer  (iMethy  1 .  Methacrylate)  .  Animation 
explapLns  the  paft^-^played  by,  the\free  radical  and  €he  additive 
effect  of  "long  chain  components*' V  whilst  in  live^  action  one  can  ^ 
Qlearly  observe  \he\^^:j.ncreasini5  vd^osity  of  the^liquid  in  the  test 
.tube  as  it  "transmpgrif ies "  into  the  end  product  -  Perspex« 

'   *  '         •  .        ' '  '  '  ' 

This  8iran  film  may  be  purchased  frbih  Valiant  I.M*C.   ^'    *  ^ 


POLYMERIZATION  BY  CONDENSATION  ^ 


jSeal  Nylon,  yards  a^d  yards^of,  it,  made  in  the  school  1^. 
And  all  from  two  sn>all  breakers  of  solu£ion,  identified  as  fto^ 
C  -  ^02^1  ^  and  H2N  ^-  NH2 .     l^h^e  fiinfction  of  th.e  '^^nterface"  is 
.shown;  and  elabor^ed  in  ^Animation  »to  show  the  derivation  of 
the  Rf^ilymer  and  the  water  of  cohdensatiton.^  ' 

This  8mm  film  may  be  purchased  froA  Va'liarvt,  I.M.C. 


RAXON  TODAY 


A  sound  filmstrip  in  coloxfj  te]^ls  the' s'tt5r=?Sof  the  world's 
first  map.-made  fiber  -  its  histbry ,  today 's.  advanced  manufacturing 
processes,  .and  current  applications*.  ,  * 

This  filmstrip.  and  recording  may  be  purchased -frftm  Waverly 
.Fabrics.  ■    ,.  '   '  '  . 

\  ,  .  ;  ' 

SCULPTURE  IN  FIBER,  1972 

Of  f-loom  *works  by  12  con tempV^rary^  craftsmen." % 

*  i  '     *  » 

These  45  slrdes  may*  be  rented  or  purchased  from  the  American 
Craft-s  .Council :  \  *  ^ 

'3a  I  .  * 


if  .       ■  . 

SILK. . .COCOON  TO  CLOTHING  i    .  T  • 

A  vivid  presentatiorr-of  Koyal  T^hai  silk  production,  *as  ^ 
'contrasted  in  a  i;iative  village  and  in  a  Bangkok  factory,  both 
using  the  same  age-old  techniques.  %  \  • 

'Bhis  15  minute,   16mm  film  pr  videocassette  may  be  rented 
or  ptirchased  from  AIMS  Instructional  M^ia  Services,  -Inc. 

N^SILK  -  COCOON  TO  CLOTHING   (Pakistan)  '  ' 

Demonstrates  methods  used  to  produce  silk  in  Pakis^tan  today; 
gives  examples  of  many  finished  protkucts .     Small  cocbooi's  are 
softened  in  hot.  water,  and,  end  threads  are  separated,  gathered^ 
ar\fi  drawn  onto  large  drujps .     Loops  a^re  then  dified  for  bleaching 
and  weaving. 

This  four:  (4')  ^minute,   8mm  filii)  may  be  purchased  from  Demco 
Educational  Corp.  or  Valiant  I.M.Q, 

•  SJLK  FIBERS '^(Microscope  slide) 


Yellow,  'blue,  and  fed  silk  Sibers  crqssing.  at  oi\e  point. 

*  ^ 

This  prepared  mxcroscope  s^de  may  be  purchased  ftom  Ward's 
National  Science^ Establishment,"  Inc.  *  >\  ^ 

SILK  m6tH  "  *  "     .  \ 

Exciting  close-uf^  photdgraphy  accompanied  by  "l^nobtrusive 
music  brings  to  the  "screen  the  life  ^'story  of  the  mulberry  silk 
worm  mpth..  'The  mating  act  begins  with  the  male  attracted  to 
*  the  female,  by  an  odo3^  emitted  by  a  spefcial  gland.  Iticrophoto- 
graphy  reveals  the  egg  laying  process  and  shows  the.  tiny  catef-^, 
pillars  emerging  from  the  egg  after  a  few  days'.  Thib' process  of 
^  metamorphosis  begins.    .Voracious  consumption  of  mulberry  leaves 

and  successive  shedding  of  skin  finally  results  in  a  full-grown 
f*^^  caterpillar^    .During  the  stage,  a  cocoon  is  spun  and  the  cater- 
pillar transforms  itself  into  a  chrysalis.     In  20  days  the,  moth 
^  emerges  and  the  life  cycle  begins  again.     Basic  , purpose  of  the 

'  ^  film  is  to*' encourage  youngsters  to  observe,  |i6Eeerpret  their 

observations  and  to  discuss  their  own  ideas . ^ 

.This  seven  (7)  minute,  16mm  film  may  be  rented  or  purchased 
from  Films'  Incoifparated.  ,  .  ( 

SINGER  GENERATIONS,  THE 

•    WATCH  Singer  Lockstitch  .  and  Chainstitch  industrial  ""sewing 
machines,  button  sewers ,  pressing  equipment  and  integrated 
.  Sewing  Units  in  actual  producation  conditions.  .  -  - 


\ 


ERLC 


1 
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■         '/  ' 

^   SINGER  GENERATIONS,  THE  r  continued  .  •  ,  .        •\ ,     -  * 

SEE  the  progress  in  development  df  Singer  industrial  sewing 
machines,  from  the  ^1940 's  to  the  1970 's. 

WATCH  production. techniques  used-in  the  1940  era,  compared 
•   to  those  of  today's  modern  plartts 

SEE  the  fantastic  iricre^s^  in  spejed,  ease  of  operation  and 
efficienc5^  ^1  '  -  * 

WATCH  the  rhythm,  the  beautifully  coordi.nated  motions  pf 
skilled  operators  iji  action.  ' 

This  16mm  film  is  available  on  free  loan,  from  the  Singer 
Company.  ^ 

STEP  OUT  ON  COLOR        "  °    .  ' 

-       •    ■  ■  ■       .  ' 
aiv^s  the  viewer  everything  he'*pr  she  should  know  to  select 
carpeting  to  meet  the  decorating  ariU  performanpe  needs  .of  toSay^s 
home  4  '  >  *  ^  ^  --^ 

This  17  minute,  16nun  film  is  available  on  free  loan  from  E.I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 

^   STORY  OF  COTTON 

This  tape  on  cotton  in  the.  U.S.  will  add  impetus  to*  any  ^ 
upper  elementary,  social  studies  program.-    This  tape  orally 
presents  the  facts  of  this  product  and  is  designed  to  .^stimulate  ^ 
interest  in  this  vitai  s^ject  to  cause,  each  student  to  do- 
additional  research  and  study ♦ 


This  audio  cassette  may  be  purchase-^  from  Valiant  I^M.C, 
STORY  OF  COTTON,  THE 

Step-by-$tep  progress  from' growth  and  harvesting  through 

ginning,  spinning,  weaving  and  manufacturing  of  clothing* 

This  filmstrip  may  be  purchased  from  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.    (SVfe).  . 

STORY  OF  WOpL  \  '>v^       ^  "    "     \  . 


This  tape  orall^^  presents  the  facts^ot  this^^'prod^ct  and  is 
designed  to*^stimulat^>  interest  in  this  vital  subject  to  cause 
each  student  to  do  additional  research  aad  study* 

^      This  audio  cassette  may  be  purchased  from  \^aliant  I.M»C. 


STORY  OF  WOOL,   THE  .  ^ 

Ranching shearing    dyeing!,  weaving   (34  'frames) 

T/his  fi^mstrip  may  be  purchased  from  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.*  * 

SYNTHETIC' FIBERS       NYLON  AND  JiAYOU 

Reveals  how  science  and  teclinology  have  made  possible  the 
development  of  artificial  fibers  for  jnaking  rayon  and  nylon.  Show 
some  of  the  processes  used  in  making  these  fibers  and  ways  in 
which  they  are  useful  to  man. 

'This  14  minute,  16mm  film  can  Be  rented   (in  North  Carolina 
onl:^  fr^om  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  ^  * 

TEXTILE  ART  FROM  TAPESTRIES  TO  JEANS 

An  introduction  to  the  role  of  textiles  in  man's  expression 
of  hi^"^ppreciation  for  the  beauty  of  his  surrolindings  through 
art  and  design.     Of  int(^rest  to  classed  in  home  economics,  art 
appreciation,  decorating,  clothing,  consumer  education  and 
fabric  design.  J|  *       ^  f 


This  filmstrip^,  with  JLP  record  may  be  purchasjfed  from  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  '  *  ' 

TEXTILE  FIBERS   (Microscope  slides) 

« 

Cotton,  linen,  and  li^enip  fibers.  . 

These  prepared  microscope  slides^may  be  purchased  from- Ward/ s 
National  Science  Establishment,  Inc. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  CAREERS:  MTVNUFACTURING 

Manufacturers  are  by  far  the  largest  employers  in  the 
United  St^ates  .     The  textile  industries,  like  all  -arfeas  of  manu-* 
facturing,  require  people  from  many  different 'backgrounds  and 
with  many  different  skills •  .  Employment  opportuniti$§  are  as 
varied  as  the  multitude  of  natural  and  man-made  fabrics  being 
produced.     DesjLgners  create  the  product^  scientists  develop  the 
nefaess^ry  techniques,  quality  control  personnel  constantly 
monitor  the  finished  product,  and  operators  run  the  complicated 
machines.     Stenographers,  sales  engineering ,  ^oo"l  and  die  msUcing, 
and  unskilled  labor  also  play  major  roles  in  the  production  of 
textiles. 

This  17  minute,  16mm' 'film  Viay  be  rented  and  purchased  from 
Films,  Inc. 

V, 
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TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  "OF. HONG.  KONG 


'  ^S&me  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistically  made  clothespin 
th^  world  come  from  Hong, Kong.     As  our  cameras  watch,  the  iiifdustrious 
Chrnese  work  in  the  ^textile  factory  preparing  thread,  bolts;  df  ' 
mat^erial , and  clothing  for  consumer  use.     i.  .     '      :       .  , 

This  8mm  film  may  be  purcha^^  from  Valiant  I.M.C. 
.TEXTILE  TOUCH,   THE  , 


Macrama  ru^-hoolcing  and  Toom-weaving  ^are  three  regarding. 
^echijiques  af  expressing  cfeati^TPty  with  textiles.  "  WitfH  the  ' 
ancient  folk-art  or^-macrama,  ^^^^  are  >tied  in  creative 'land  » 
intricate  patterns 'Rug-hooking an  oM  tec>in;u3ue  for  producing  '  . 
floor  coverings  ha^ mor^^^ recently  been  utilized  to  creai:4  decorative 
works  to  be.Kung  as  tapes  tajies.   %|ie  timeless  , art  .of  hand\  weaving 
on^  a  loom  has  almost  always  been  ai  process  where  design  lias  been 
created  by  th^e  artist  as  he  weaves*.    Photographed  with  excieptional  - 
depth-of-field  to  capture  th^  texture  of  the  materials,  The  Textile  { 
Touch  gives  art  students  a  soLid  introduction  to'Vthese  textile 
techniques  and  encourages  them  toward  freedom  from  the  constraints' 
of .  traditional  design^.  .  ' 

Thi,s  11  minute,  16mm  film  may  be  rehted  or  purchased  from  ' 
Oxford  Films,   Inc.  ,  ~v  .  • 

TEXTILES   (Africa)  "         '  '  ^         .  ' 

%    African  textiles  are  '^orld-f amous  for  their  colorful  patterns 
and  unusual  textures.     This  fi.lmstrip  gives  step-by-step  explanations 
of  African  textile  production,   from  cloth-making  to  dyeing  and 
decorating.   -  ,  *  . 

This  filmstrip,  one  out  of  a  series  entitled  Africa:  Musical  * 
Instrument,  Textiles  Jewelry  and  Archi tecture  cpijies  with  narrative 
on  either  LP  record  or. cassette  tape.     It  may  be  purchased  from 
Warren  Schloat  Producations  ,'<'^nc.  ^.  j 

TEXTILES— A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  (3R0W— (NEW) 

Introduces  the  stuc^e-nt  to  9areer  opportunities  in  the  textile 
industry.     This  58-frame,   full-color  sound  filmStr/ip  features 
photos  and  actual  voiced  of  people  who  work  in  "tfextiles*^    Gives  ^ 
students  an  over- all^  view  of  the  great  variety  of/  skills  and      '  J 
talents  that  the  textile  -industry  employes.     Subject  matter 
ranges  from  hourly-wage  to  professional  and  tech^i^cal  positions.  ^ 

This  films  trip  with  narration  on  LP  record  may  be  purchased, 
from  t^e  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institut^. 
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TEXTILES  FOR  EVERYONE-  .  /  ' 

Explains  and  illustrates  each  of  more  than  20  manufacturing 
process.es  needed  to  produce  finished  cloth. 

This  films  trip  with  narration  on  LP  record  may  be  purchased 
from  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute, 

TEXTILES  FOR  TODAY  ^  '  '  .  -  • 

A  story  descriBlng  the  ma^^r  man-made  and  natural  fibers 
on  the  market. today  including  their  properties  and  end  uses* 

Thisi,  films  trip  with'  resource  book  and  student- leaf  let  is 
available  from  Celanese^ Fibers  Marketing  Company, 

TEXTILES--HOW  THEY' GET  TO  WHERE  YOU  SHOP  ^  * 

Tells  how  today's  textile" products  reach  the  consumer; 
describes  cfciannels  of  distribution,  explains  trendy  and 
important  developments  in  manufacture  and  end  use  of  textiles. 

This  films  trip  may  be  purchased  from'  the  America'h  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute. 

TEXTILES    (Industry)     .  .  \ 

Textile  pjfoduction  from  sources  of  raw  materials  to  finished 
products;  nat;ural,  man-^mfede  and  synthetic  fibers;  terminology  of 
''industry;  employment  opportunities. 

/  '  ^  *  . 

Series  -  United  States  *  '  * 

'  Subseries     -  AmeTriqan  Government  and  ^Ecpnomj^ 
Subse^ries    -.Our  Major  Industries.- 

This  filmstrip  is  one   (number  5)  'in  a  series  entitled  Our 
Major  Industries  available  fpr  purchase  from  Film&trip  House,  Inc 

TEXTILES  .IN  THE  MAKING 

Answers  the  question  textile  people  get  most  from  outside  ' 
the  industry.     Tells  how  textiles  are  made,     Tkis  mavie  explains 
simply  and  dramatically  the  basic  processes  tha1^  go' into  th^  V 
manufacture  of  woven  and  knitted  fabrics.     Excellent  for  ^ 
soqial  studies  classes,  introductory  home\econoiuics  and  textile 
courses.     Also  of  general  interest.*    Has  been  us^d  by  textile 
companies  for  employee  and  customer  oriefitation*  ^         '  » 

.  This^4V  minuta,^  16mm  film^is  available  o^  free  loan  from 
Associajaraon  Sterling  films  or  may  be  purchased  fxom.  the  American 
TJ^ti>e  M^nufactjurers  *In  >  ^  * 
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TEXTILES  ~  MEASURE  OF  CIVILIZATION  ' 

? 

An  uniisual  approach  to  th:e  role  of  textiles  in  the  history 
of  civilization  and  industrial  progress. 

This  fil^trip,  with  teacher's  guide,  may  be  purchased  frojn 
the  American  Text'ile  Manufacturers  Institute. 

TEXTILES:   ROSSBACH  A^STPHAL ,   19  68 


MCC. 


Non--loom  and  quilted  textiles  from  one-man  exhibition  at 

J  ^ 

26  slic 


These  is  slides  may* be  rented  or  purchased  from  the  American 
.    ^  Crafts  Council. 

•TIE-DYE,    197  2 

\  '  ■     ^  '       ,  ' 

Historical  and  conteiM^orary  examples. 

^  These  67  slides  may  be  rented  or  pu3*chased  from  the  American 

Crafts  Council.  ^  \^  ^  « 

TlE-pYE  TECHNI^QUES,   1^72  >  , 

Eileen  RichaFdson  dji^monst rates  various  approaches  to  tie-dye 
r      '   *  /  \ 

.         '  These  SO'^'^slides  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from  the  American 
1-^^  Crafts  Counci^l.- 

T-SHIRTS  • 

'  :  *  I  ! 

^  "  How  do.  they  make  T-shirts?    A  visit  to  a  company  which 
raSkes  T-shirts  and  then  silk  s,creens  them  with  almost  anything 
you  can  think-  of.  « 

This  four^  (4)  minute,  16mm  film  may  be  purchased  from  NPC 
Educational  Enterprises. 

VERA  PAINTS   IBIZA  IN  THE  SUN  \  ^  4* 

Idea,  Sketch,  Design ,^Print  —  How  doeq"  it  happen?  Visit 
tlje  beautiful  island  of  Ibiza  off  the  coast  of  Spain  with  famed 
American  des^igner  Vera.    Watch  her  capture  the  essence  of  the 
island  in  wa'tercolor  on  paper.     Then  learn,  how  Vei;a's  designs 
are  translated  onto  textiles,  usiitg^the  know'ledge  and  skill  of 
color  chemists,  artists,  technician^  . and!  craftsmen- ,  When  the 
giant  silk  screens  are  finally  ready  and  the  pots  of  glowing 
colors  mixed,   it  is  eminently  satijsfying  to  watch  the  Ibiza  ^ 
motif  become  a  printed  fabric* 

This  20  minute,  16mm'  film^raay  be  reated  or -purchased  from 
Warren". Schloat  Productions,  Inc.  ' 


i 
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WALL  HANGINGS,  19^5 

(Musuem  of  Modern  Art)   -  the  first  major  exhibition  of  MOMA 
devoted  to'  the  contemporary  weaver;  the  works  are  not  concerned 
with  pictorial  aspects  of  weaving,  but  involve  the  extension  of 
formal  possibilities  of  the  craft. 

WALL  HANGING  OF  THE  DREY'FUS  CORP.,   1971  ' 

A  collection  of  14  contemporary  wall  hangings  11 
international  craftsmen.  ,  ' 

These  32  slides  may  be  rented  or  -purdhased  from  the 
American  Crafts  Council* 

'  '  •  *  *  i 

WAY  IT  IS  WITH  MAN-MADE  FIBERS,   THE"  ?  '  * 

i 

The  film  describes  the  four  classifications  ^nd  characteristics 
of  natural  fibers  artd  describes  in  detail -the  six  classifications 
of  man-made  fibers,  their  characteristics  and  advantages,  especially 
those  made  by  DuPont.     It  untangles  the  maze  of  names  of  fibers  as 
opposed  to  the  processes  applied  to  fibers  and  illustrates  fabric 
construction,  including  weaves,  knits,  bonds  and  laminates • 

\         This  27-minute,  16mm  film  is  available  on  free  loan  from  E.I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company, ,Inc. 

WEAVING  '  ' 

Sriows  typical  daily  activities  of* a  family  on  the  reservation 
at  Hidden  Springs,  Arizona.  \  A  blend  of  old  aid  new'  is  apparent  in 
the  buildings,  methods  of  transport,  and  sour<^s  of  fuel.  After 
a  morning  meal  the  whole  family  works  in  the  irrigated  corn  'fields. 

This  8min  film  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  Navajo  Indians  and 
may  be  purchased  from  Holt,  Reinhart  &  Winston. 

WEAVING  •  '  .  ♦  , 

^  --  * 

Constructs  a  simple  cardboard  loom  and  shuttle  rand  stresses- 
the  variation  of  texture  which  can  be  achieved  with ^everyday 
materials  —  from  wool  to  soda  straw's,  pipe  cleaners  to  metal 
foil,  ,       ^  . 

This  8mm  film  may  be  purchased  from  Holt,  Reinhart--^  Winston. 
WEAVING 

.         •  '    '  •>  '  ^'  -  ^ 

Your  students  will  see  the^ similarities  and tdif ferences 
between  the  weaving  of  today  ar)d  that^  of  the  past  as  a  practical 
and  artistic  form.  '  J-  *  •      ^  ^^-^ 

This  ^ilmstrip  with  narration  on  either  LP  record  or  cassette 
tape  may  be  purchased  from  E"ducational  Dimensions  Corporation, 
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WEAVING  -,5^ 

.  ' 

J^httBT  demonstrating  the^^asic  principal  >of  interlocking 
fibers  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  art,  tl)e  film  presents 
a  variety  of  weaving  methods  which  may  be  executed  with  the 
simplest  kind  of  equipment,  ijicludlng  backatrap  loom,  cardSToard 
looms,  an.d  box  looms.     Visuals  showing  weave^^s  using  things 
other  than  traditional  yarns   (twigs,  grasses,  paper,  etc.) 
will  greatly  encourage  Students  tp  experiment  on  their  own  with  ' 
new  kinds  of . materials •  \  ^  * 

This  15  minure,  16mm  film  may  be  rented  from  -the  University * 
of  Illinois  or  purchased  from^ACI  Films,  Inc. 

WEAVING  I:    'siMPLE  LOOMS  ^  ( 

The  cardboard  and  qatmeal  box  Ipoms  are  utilized  to  demonstrate 
weaving  techniques  for  elementary,  school  children.     Examples  are 
usQd  to  illustrate  several  design  variations  using  each  lo^.  ^ 

'  This  four  (4)  minute,   8mm  filfe  may  be  purchased  from  Valiant 
I.M-C.  or  Hester,  and  Associates. 

WEAVING  IL:     WAFFLE  LOOMS 

Demonstrations  of  loom  construction,  threading,  tying,  and 
textural  possibilities  of  waffle  we^vin<p  -  an  excellent  weaving 
experience  for  the  elementary  sphool  child. 

.  The  four   (4)  minute-,   8mm  film  may  be  purchased  from  Valiant 
I.M,C.  or  Hester  Associates,  x 

WEAVING  III:     BOX  LOOM 

A  fruit. crate  can  become  a  loom.     Many  kinds  of  warp 
marterials  from  nature  -  grasses,  grain  stocks,  and  an  occasional 
colored  thread  are  utilized.  -  . 


This  four  (4)  minute;  8min  film  may  be  purchased  from 
Valiant  I.M-C.  or  Hunter  and  Associates. 
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WEAVING,   1968  ^  ^ 

Weaving  by  40  American  craftsmen. 

These  85  slides  may  ^^be  rented  or  purchased  from  the  American 
Crafts  Council, 
-IP  ^ 

WELL  MANNERED  LOOK  >      *      .  .  *  • 

^     It  includes  a  brief,,  historical  survey  of  textiles  for 
clovthing  good-grooming  in;  DuPpnt  textil^  fibers. 

This  22  minute,  16mng  film  is  avaMable  on  free  loan  from 
E,I,  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,   Inc.  ^ 

TEX  '48GG 


WONDERFUi;' WORLD  OF  NYLON  r  ,  .  ^  * 

DuPont's  film  covering  the'  2  5  year  history  of  nylon,  the.     '  ' 
first  truly  synthetic  fiber.  ^ 

Film  -covers  not  only  this  fiber,  but  also  the  newer  fibers 
it  inspired.     It  traces  the  fibers  from  the  complexity  of  the 
science  laboratory  to  home  and  apparel  fashions  and  the  n^w  space 
age .  ^ 

This  13  minute,  16inm  film  is  available  on  free  loan  from  E.I. 
Du&bnt  de  Nemours  ^  Compaay,  Inc-.  '~      ;  ^  ^ 

WOOL   (FROM  SHEEP  TO  CLOTHING)  i 

(From  sheep  to^ clothing) .     Traces  the  story  of -wool,   from  a 
sheep  range'  to  the  knitting  mill.     Shows  shearing,  baling,  and 
shipping  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  finally' woven  into  sweaters. 
Collaborators:  Robert  Homer  Burns,'  Ph.D.  and  Alexander  Johnston, 
University  of  Wyoming.  , 

This  11  minute,  16mm  film  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation. 

WOOL  PROCESSING  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDGm 

The  people  of  the  Hebrides  Island  have  developed  a  sound 
economy  .based  upon  a  unique  method  of  wool  processing  which  is 
shown  in  this  film. 

This  8mm  film  may  be  purchased  fjpm  Valiant  I.M.C. 

WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMAN:     THE  WORLD  &  WORK  OF  DOROTHY  YOUNG 

Dorothy  Young  is  a  weaver  and  throughout  this  film  she* 
discusses  the  role  weaving  has  played  in  her  life  and  the  life 
of  her  husband, .Dr.  Lloyd  Young.  *  She  started  weaving  While  at 
Keene  State  College  in  New  Hampshire  where  Dr.  Young  was  president 
of  the  liberal  arts  school.     Dorothy  Young  likes  using  natural 
reeds  and  grasses-^in  her  work  and  is  sefen  gathering  ancj  using  these 
materials.     After  retirement  Dr.  Ypung  also  took  up  weaving  and  in 
the  fi^lm  he  is  seen  being  installed  as  piresident  of  the  Sharon 
Arts  Center  in  Lincoln,  New  Hampshire.     Through  weaving  the  Youngs 
work  and  live  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  nature. 

This  3  0  rrCinute^  16mm  film  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from 
Inrdiana  University. 

WOVEN  FORMS,   1963*  ;  '  o        \  .  * 

Three-dimensional  woven  forms  by  American  weav^ys,  Lenore   *  , 
Tawney,  Alice  Adams,  Sheila  Hicks,  Dorian^  Zaqhai  and  ClaiSe  Zeisler 

These  39  slides  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from  the-  American 
Crafts  Council.  *     *      '  • 


^       TEX.  48JiH 


WOVEN  .WALLS  BY  OLGA        AMARAL,'  1970 

From  a  solo  exhibition.     These  slides  may  be  rented^i; 
purchased  iErom  the  American  Crafts  Council.  .  »^ 
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DIRECTORY-  OF  PRODUCEl^  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

1'       ;         *  * 

ACI  Fj^lius  Inc.  "  '  ^  .  •  '  ' 

35  West  45th  .§treet,. . 
New-York,  New  York ^10036 

AIMS  Instructional^  Media 
>Se'rvices,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1010^  0  .  ^ 

Hollywood,  California  90028 

American  /Crafts  Council 
Research  [sc  Education  Department 
44  West  53rd  Street- 
New  York,  New  York '10019 


American  Textile  Manufacturers 

Institut^^^ 
1501  Johnston  Building 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28281 

.AV-ED  Films     . ' 
7934  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  California  90046 

Celanese  Fibers . Marketing  Company 
Consiamer  Education  Department  ^ 
522  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10036- 

[hill  Films 
rth  Robertson  Blv4. 

feles*,  California  .90069'* 

'*»'''*■  - 

Clemson  Universijty 
College'  of  Education 
Vtfcaticlfcal  Education  Media  'Center 
Clemson,  South  Caro^-ina  29  631 

CORONET  Instructional  Materials 
65  East.  South  Water  Street" 
Chicago/  Illinois"'60§or  ^  ' 

DEMCO  Educational  Corporation 
^Bo^l488  , 
Madison,-  Wisconsin  53701 

Educational  Dimensions  Corp. 
Box  488 

Great  Neck,  New  York  11022.  * 

Educational  Resources  Foundation' 
2712  MillvJdod  Avenue, 
Columbia;  South  Carolina  29  250 
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E.I.  jduPont  deNemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Motion  Picture  Section 
Advertising  Department 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19  898 

>.  ■ 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  . 
Educational  Corp.. 
(West)  2494  Teagarden  Street- 
San  Leandro  Califbrriia  94577 
and  ' 

.  -(East)  18  22  Pickwick  Avenue  ^' 
Glehview,   Illinois  60025 

.   'Films  Incorporated' 
1144  Wilmette  AVenue. 
Wilpiette,   Illinois  60091    ^  , 
* 

Films  trip  H-ouse/  Inc. 

432  Park  Avenue*  South  v 

New  York,  New  York  100l6  ^ 

.  *  »  > 

Hester  and  Associates  ^ 
11422  Harry  Hines  Boulevard  .  ' 
Dallas,  Texas  75229       .  / 

Holt,  Rinehard  and  Winston,'  Inc. 
383  Madis6n  Avenue 
New* York, • New  York  10017 

Illinois,   University  'of 
Visual  Aid  Service 
704  South  Sixth  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61822  * 

Impe;:i'al  Film  Company,  Inc. 
Educational  Development  .Corp.  Bldg 
*  'P.O.  Drawer  1007 

Lakeland,   Florida  .33803 

Indiana  University  Audio- Visual 

Bloomington,   Indiana  4740L  t 

McGraw-Hill  Films 
Sales, Service  Etepartment 
330- West  42nd- .Street  ^  . 
New  York,   New  York  10036 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 
160  E.  Grand  Avenue 
\ Chicago,  Illinois  606J.1.  ^' 
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NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 

PTD  ^Audiovisual  and  Motion  Picture 

Houston,  Texas  77-58 

NASCO 

Port  Atkinson,  Wisconsin  535  38 

NBC  Educational  Enterprises 
30  Rockefeller  Center  '  7 
Room  1040  i 
New  York,  New  York  100  20 

North  Carolina  State  University 

School  of  Textiles 

Office  of  Instructional  ' 

Technology  Services 
Box  500  6 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  27607 

Oxford  Films,,  Inc. 

1136  N*  Las  Palmas  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90038 

Paul  Hoefler  Productions 
7445  Girard  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  1313 

La  Jolla,  California  •a203J- 

RMI  Film  Producatiqns ,  Inc. 

4916  Mail)  Street 

Kansas  CitV,  Missouri  64112 

The  Singer  Company    \  * 

Industrial' Products  Division"^ 

Educdfcional  Depiartnnent*"— 

500  Finde'me  Avenue 

Somerville,  New  Jersey  08876  ' 

Society  for  Visual  Educatic^,  Inc.^ 
"^(SVE) 

1345  Diversey  Parkway 

Chicago,  Illinois  60614         ^  '  • 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Bureau  of  Audiovisual  Education 
111  Abernathy  Hall        *   '  ^ 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 

Visual  Publications 

P.O.^  Box  19 

7L6  Ceriter  Street 

Lewis ton,  New  York  14092 


> 
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Wardjs  Natural  Science  . 

Establishment,  Inc.  '  " 
P.O.  EOx  1712 

Rochester,  New  York  14603  (East^ 
and  * 
P.O.  Box  1749 

Monterey,  California  9^940  (Wes^t) 

Warren  Schloat  Producation,  Ino»* 
Pleasantville, ,  New  .York  10570  " 

Waverly,  Fabrics 

Division  of  F.  Schumacher  &' Compa 
58  West  40th'  Street  ^  ^ 
'New  Yorl?;-New  York  10018  - 
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TRANSPORTATION  CYCLE 


r 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  cooperation  of  DELTA  NU  ALPHA,  TRANSPORTATION  FRATERNITY,  INC.  of 
New  Jersey,  number  153,  this  cycle  on  transportation  has 'been  prepared  as 
a  suggested  guideline  for  Introduction  to  Vocations  coordinators  and 
cycling  teachers.    This  sequence  of  activities  has  been  presented  with  the 
understanding  that  the  individual  teachers  may  have  to 'adapt , it  .to  fit  the 
needs  of  the^ir  students,  school,  school  facilities  and  community. 

When  pl^^nning  to  do  this  cyclC^ requests  should  be  made  in  writing  to: 

'  •  '        William  F.  Dahms,  Director 

jjintroduction  to.  Vocations  Program 
J  DELTA  NU  ALPHA  TransportatiQn  Fraternity 

105  Ridge  Road  ^  ' 

Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey  ,0803^ 
Phone:  609-^29-^391 

*Upon  receiving  your  starting  date,  DELTA  NU  ALPHA  will  contact  the  local 
coordinator  to  provide  help,  materials,  and  assistance  in  arranging 
speakers,  field  trips,  and  the  Transportation  Game, 

CYCLE  OBJECTIVES 


To  increase  the 'student  and  teacher  awareness  of  the  many  and  varied 
occupations  and  career  opportunities  available  in  the  tran^pprtation 
field.  *  <  . 


,    .  To 'provide  "hands-on"  manipulative'T^xploratory  experiences.  - 

.  To  provide  on-site  transportation  occupational  trips. 

.  To  provide  speakers  from  the  transportation  occupations  .in  the 
classroom. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  and  briefly  describe  thre&  transportation 
ipbs.  ^  • 

*  \* , 

.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  the  education  and  training  needed  for  the 
three  Jobs  they  selected  above. 
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DELTA  NU  kiPHA 

TRANSPORTATION  FRATERNITY.  INC. 
Tri  County  Ch^ier  of  Now  'Jorsoy  Ne?HS3 


We  would  like  to  initiate  the  Transportation  Unit  for 
•  our- Introduction  to* Vocations  students. 

We  do  not  plan  to  initiate *the  Transportation  Unit^ 
for  our  stlidents,  ' 


Name 


IJitle 


4, 


If  you  have  requested  the  Transportation  Unit  for  your  school|. please 
x^ill  in  the  following:.  '  '  ^ 


School 


Address_ 
Phone. 


Grade 


n  oV  boys 


of  teacheivs 


Preferred  late  for  unit 


Zip  Code 


Area  Code 


SeG^ion_ 


#  of  girls 


Please  contact-: 


William  F;-  Dahms:^  Co-Chairman 
Educajiohal-Coramittee  '  ? 
Dplta^^Nu  Alpha  Transportation  fraternity,  Inc.  \ 
105  Ridge"  Soad 

Ch^rr^^  Hill2  flew^Jersey  O803U        *  ' 
PhdneV  669-U29-U391 
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PRE  AND  POST  INVENTOEY 


TRMSPORTATIOH  OCCUPATIONS;  STUIENT  IKVENTORY  ' 
List  the  transportation  jobs  ycai  kncfw  about. 


FIRST  ,DAY 

2.  

3.  __  

U.J  ^ 

5.  

6.  

8._ 
9. 


LAST  CAY 


1. 


LO. 


2._ 

3.. 
U._ 

5.. 
6.. 
7.. 

■  9.. 
10. 


•*  > 


Name  of  Student 
Date       '  • 


Pre  Score_ 
School  

6 


Date 


Post  Score 
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>     >  PRE  AND  POST  STUDENy  mVENTORy  "... 

;        *  ^ACIffiR  ANSWER  SHEET       '  ^o^^^^*  '^"s^!^ 

Have  the  students  circle  one  letter  in  the  left-hand  cQliunn  for  the  artswer. 

1.  ^  A  dispatcher  for  a  transportation  cpmpany/is  most  concerned 'vith: 

a)  driving  a  truck  ,     ,^   /  «       ,  -  ^       \  ^ 

b)  loading  freight    .   „   *    *  *  -  '  ^  ^  ^  . 
^c)  arranging  '  for  the:  movement  of^freigW:  and  vehicles^' "-^ 4^ -  -  - 

d)  none  of  these  .         .     -  ^.     ^  =  S  . 


2..  The  ^.transportation,  industiy  is  concerned- with:  ' 
a)/'travel  of  personnel 
•   b)  truak  and  rSil  freight' 

c)  water  freight  \ 

d)  ^ir  freight  /  ^  •      '  "  \ 
,  ^e)  all  of  these 

3.  ,  All  freight  that  is  transp{)rted  can  be  classified -^s  • 

a)  bulk-        .  , 

b)  paqkaged  ^ 

c)  lopse'  •  .  ^ 
M)  all  of  these    ,  \ 

H.'-j  Among  the  duties  of  the  traffic  manager  are:  \ 
.     a)  handling  of  tariff  rates  and  charges  for  transportation 
b)  routing ^ of  freight  \  \  \ 

^   *   c)  supervision  of  warehouses  *  ^ 

d)  moving  of  personnel  ^.nd  household  goods 
,  all  of  these''  ^ 

5.  Some  freight  carriers  can  handle^^only  social  commotiities. 

^a)  True  '  .  '  < 

b)  False  *    ^  .     '  .  '  ' 

6.  A  transportation  company  is  respqnsible  for  breakage  and  damage  in 
the  hsmdling  of  freight.  .  *  ' 

^a)s?nie  '  ^   :  -  - 

b)  F^aa.s^  .       '  '      /    '  - 

\       i.^  .  j       '  j  -  * 

7.  transportation  company  is  respo)|?sibl«  for  the  loss  of  property , in  the 
transportation  of  freight.  '  '  'i 

^a)  True  / 
b)  False 


\  - 


8.    A  platform  manager  in  a  freight  terminal  supetM.ses: 

a)  checkers  /  /  ^  i4 

b)  cargo  handlers 

c)  Fork  lift  operator 
^*d)  all  of  these 


TRS  U  ^ 


s>1 


*  > 


A 


9.    Most  companies  want  men  who  have  canpietea  their  high  school  education 
»       for*truck  drivers.' 

•■^    *a)  True  *    .  ,  1 

b)  False       ^  ^  .  r  - 


10./  Airplanes  transport  only  passengers. 

a)  True 
*b)  False 

.11.    Computers  and  data  processing' methods  are  used  in  the  transportation 
Industry.  \  y  ^  , 

*a).  True 

b)  False  /  -  «  { 

12.    Which  of  the  followini  industries  in  the  United  States  is  the, greatest 
^     employer  of  manpower:/  X  *  \ 


a)  steel  industry     /  \ 

',pipe  \i 


^  *b)  Transportation  (^ir-rail-truck-water ^pipe  J^ne) 
?  '      c)  oil  industry 

l3.    A  transportation  manifest  is  a: 
^a)  list  of  cargo  / 

b)  a  law  put  out  bjy  the  I.C.C, 

c)  ^a  freight  claj 

d)  all  o6* these    /  ^ 


Ih.    A  truck  driver  l^ep^-a  "log'Vhich  shows:  > 

a)  ,  list  <p?  addresses  for  his  destination"^  -  r    ^      .  ,    ^  ^ 
*b)  a  diary  of  what  he  had  done  during  the  day  ' 

c)  how  the  cargo-  is  ^stbred  on  his  truck         ^  -  -  >'*^'* 

d)  '  inventory  of  equi'fment  "  '  -w.        *  ^  . 


15*    Industries  -are  usually  ^^bki^g  for  traffic  managers  who  are: 

a)  high  school  dropouts"  *  -  ,  * 

b)  high  school  graduates*  '  ^  •  '  ' 
^c)  people  with  training  beyond  high  school 

d)  any  person  who  had  directed  traffic  (a  policeman)'  or  has  hap/safety  . 
pa±rol  experience 

■        '  H 

16.  The  trucking  ijidustry  is  not  concerned  with  safety. 

al  True  ' '  \  ^  •      .  ,       ^  ^ 

'^fe>?  False  .  ^  ■ 

17.  The  initials  I.C.C.  stand  for: 
*a)  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

,    b)  Iowa  Community  College    ^  / 

c)  Inter  Church  Council  /  \^ 


18, 


The  minimum  age  for  interstate  truck  drivers  is  (l.C.C.  Regialations) : 

a)  .17 

b)  18  • 

*c)  21  .  ,  •         ..  ^       ^  ^-         .  „ 

d)  25 


TRS  -'5' 


19.  ^  Women  are  largely  excluded  from  the  transportation  industi«y. 

a)  True 

*b)  False  ,  ^  ' 

20.  Jobs  women^now  hold  in  the  transportation  industrA  include: 

a)  truck  drivers  \ 

b)  traffic  managers 

c)  owneri  of  companies^  „^  . ^  . 
*d)  all  of  these  * 


21.       sales  manager  of  a  transportatiorf^ company  : 

a)  sells  trucks  and  truck  parts 

b)  sells^  the  cargo  which  the  trucks  carry      ^     *  ,  ... 

^c^  tries  to  convince  companies  to  ship  their  goods  by  his  trucking  firm 


'22.    An  advantage  of  shipping  freight  by  air*' is: 
.  a)  reduces,  inventory 

i)  eliminates  long  term  storage 
'  c)  fills  emergency  needs 
*d)  all  of  these" 

23.    Air  frefght  rates  are: 

a)  cheaper       '       »  * 
^4.      b)  about  *  the  same  .as  trucking 

c)  about '.the  same  as  rail 
^d)  ^iigheix^^han  most  forms  of  transportation ' 


2^  Som^.trucfe  -have^i^ctronic  warning  s^tems.^  - 
'True     .  /  '  ^'    *  /  ^ 

b)  false    ■        ^      •  '       r       .    '  V  ^      '       .  T 

5.    The  person  who  decides  where  the  cergo  is  to  be -placed -in  a.  ship  is  called: 
^a)  first  mate 

b)  supernumerary  *  .  * 

<: )  --captaf ir- 


stevedore 


i 


Humpin^^^in  a  ^^^i^^ight  y^a^d  is:^. 
^*a)^sortij^  ^^^^&f^^^^^S£^ 
'"b}"*'repairrng  i^rei^t^et^s'''  f 

c)  track  repa^.r  ^ 
^  d)  none  of  these  , 


:'7*     Present  ^efy  c^rgo  handling  methods  jfermit  the  loading  of  a  trailer  directly 
onto  a  ship, 
^^a)  Trye  ''5 
b  False 


.?8.     In  transportation,  the  term  "Piggyback"  means: 
^a)  the  loading  bf  trailers  on  railroad  flat  cars 
"ly)  an  agricultural  term 
.    '  c)  a  per^lon  f\ind,for^traffic  nSTnagers 


TRS  6 


29.  the  transportation  industry  provides  training  for  various  job  categories." 
^a)  True 

30.  Trucks  haul: 

1.  a)        of  all  tonnage 

b)  10^  of  all  tonnage 

*c)  3  out  of  h  tons  of  all  freight  . 


Name  of  Student^ 
Date 


Pre  score 
3chool  


Post  score 
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CYCLE  PROCtDURE 


1 


Have  the  students  add  the  Transportation  information  to  their  notebooks , 


ERIC 


\  Information  for  the  teacher 


Notes  and  Comments 


FIRST  DAY 
* 

1.  Administer  the  inventory  to  the  students 
(emphasize  that' this  is  not  a  test).    The  intent 
is  to  assess  yha't^,:tliey  know  about^ransportation 
occupations. 

2.  rolloving  the  inventory,  have  the'  students 
help  the  teacher  list,  in  print,  on  the  chalk 
board,  the  various  methods  of  transportation  of 
goods  and  people. 

F^v^  r^ethods  of  tra,nsportation  should  be  listed: 
air,  rail,  truck,  water  and  pipe  line.  Upder 
•each  mode,  print  the  Jobs  the  students  kndv. 
Vhen  you  have  exhausted  their  knowledge,  asK  , 
"Are  there  any  Jobs  that  are  similar  -  tha^^  is^, 
there  are  certainly  typists  in  all  business 
offices  of  transportation."    Can  we  identify 
other  possible  answers?    Safety  managers,  people 
who  unload  and  load  the  materials,  etc.  . 


i 


1  h 


3.  Review  the  Job  clusters  during  -the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  class  peri§^.^  J^--  ^ 


Homeyor|  du^stipps:  ^  - 

'f  Find'  at  least  two  people  whc?  have  jobs,  in 
transportatlpn .    Th§se  may  be:  neighbor^,, 
frierj^  or  relatives.-, 
.  What  are  their  titles?  ' 
.  Vhat  do  they  do?  | 


35C0:rD .  DAY 


1*.  Review  the  students  homework  and  first  day's 
lesson.  f 

2.  Introduce  resource  materials,  slides  of  dif- 
ferent Jobs,  cha:/ts  and  pamphlets.  Distribute 
an  outline  of  trif^sportation  Jobs  for  the  ^stuJ 
dents  to  insert  in  th^ir  notebooks.  x 

3.  Homework  -  vocabulary  -  Have  the  students  de- 
fine the  following  words  as  tfiey  pertain  to 
transportation:  '  , 

Dunnage  ^ 
Cargo 
Load 
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Ship 

Shipper 

Carrier 


^  •[(.     ^    xMW  ' 


jo/ 


Industry                    Freight  5ill 
Warehouse          '  Carload 
Truckload'                 Bill  of  Lading 
Interstate^Coimnerce  Commission 
Industrial  Traffic  Manager 

THIRD  DAY 

i 

1,    A  field  trip  by  previous  arrangement.    One  stu- 
;  ft,                 dent  may  be  elected  secretai-y  to  mfii^e  the  necessary 
:              arrangements.    The  following  Jobs  should  be  explain- 
;f.ed  at  the  site: 
'  ''    /.  * 

'  •"■  . 

'Over  the  r^ijad 'driver 

Mechanic 

Jielper 
^        Insurance  manager  * 
*       Sales  manager  *  r 
-jT         Safety  manager 
^      f          Rate  clerk 

Computer  oDerator 

Secretarial  work 

Dispatcher 

2,    Review  homework  while  on  the  bus  enroute  home, 

{ 

Prepare  the  students  for  the ^ speaker,  who  will 
^  ;    be.: there  on  the^  following  <iay»    The  student^should 
be  primed  with  questions  Ctheir  o"wn),  which  They  can 
ask  the  Transportatioa  Industrial  Traffic  Manager,. 
'  " *             (Refer  to  Introduction  to  Vocations  Student 
"^"^        ^'Prepafation  for"*> SpeaRers  Guidelines),  .  

• 

FOURTH  DAY 

• 

Guest  s^peaicers 

• 

1,    Review  the  Jobs  described  at  the  "on  site"  or 
field  trip  to  the  trucking  terrairtal, 

2,    Have  the  students  prepared  fer  the  gUest 
speakers^  who  should  be  an  Industrial  Traffic 
.^'lanager  and  a  Carrier  Representative,    The  guest 
speakers  should  cover  such  topics  as: 

•  V 

* 

Job  responsibilities 
Job  opportunities 

•i!Xiucation  requirements  necessary  for  these 
J^bs 

/                     Industrial  Traffic  Manager  should  make  clear 
^                             that  his  fimction  is  a  "purchaser  of 
transport^Apn  services," 

•  "A 

^If  possible,  have  speakers  bring  "give-aways"  for 
the  students  and  a  variety  of  display  materials. 
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Student  responsibilities: 

Have  one  of  the  students  greet  the  guests 

at  the  main  office  and  escort  them  to 
'  the  classroom: 

Have  one  ^f^tjthe  students  prepared  to 
*  introduce'  the  speakeVs, 
Have  a  student  prepared  to  rise  and  thank 
,   the  speakers' at  the  end. 
Have  a  g^^udent  guide  the  guests  out  of 
the  building. 


It  is  essential  that  the  students  be  well 
prepared  for  the  speakers.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  speakers  be  prepared  to  talk 
to  the  students . 


FIFTH  DAY 


1.  Review  the  essential  points  the  speakers 
covered. 

2.  Dispatching  lesson. 


-3r' Have' the  students  work  with  dispatching  by 
using  a  form  of  seating  charts  and  cards  to  in- 
sert.   You  will  need  a  minimum  of  1  "Dorothy 
Seating  Chart"  and  20  cards  for  every  20  stu- 
dents.   Among  the  places  the  Seating  Charts  can  be 
be  purchased  is: 

J.L.  Hammett  Company  *  ^  '  _ 

Union,  New  Jersey 

1  Dorothy  Seating  Chafrt 
60  Insert  Cards        /  .10 

--x-  -Ji*  pur^^ftTse  c>^;4h^  leston  is-  4o-  xeroV-^i^GR  ar- 

specific  Aob,  a  *di&^^cherj  and  an  attempt  "to 
give  a  "hApds-on"  experience  about  what  a\dis- 
patcher'sj' responsibilities  are. 


5.    Set  upNa  sample  Dorothy  Seating  Chart 
dispatch  sheet  and  explain'  to  the  clas^VSft,^ 
of  dispatch  lesson  should  be  sent  witn  cycle, 


Die 


^6.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson'jiav^^he 
students  ansvet;^  these  questions  for'th^r  home- 
work: 

How  does  a  dis^tcher  gethti  training? 
What  Income  can  a*  dispatcher  expect  to 
earn? 


Vocabulary: 


Over  the  road  driver 


Spotter 

Reefer  Humping  (railroad*  

l>oc"ain;ruck"'  dri,ve]r  '  ~ 
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SIXTH  DAY 


"On-the-Move"  a  game  of  transportation, 

Have  the  games  set  up/for  student  participation. 
Games  of  transportation  will  be  provide^  by 
Delta  Nu  Alphas  aC  a  nominal  cost  of  $5.00sper 
^ame^.    (These  games  are  played  by-  h  students, 
like  the  game  of  '^Monopoly,"  and  are  designed  ' 
to  graphically  illustrate  the  broad  scope  of 
occupations  and  people  necessary  to  make  our 
transportation  industry  flinction.    The  galrrermay 
be  played  for  one  period  or  two.    (Try  to  ar- 
range double  periods  for  13be  getme). 

sKmnn  day 


1*    Administer  post-inventory  -  compare  re- 
sults to  see  if  awareness  growth' has  occurred, 

2.  Review  unit. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  what  they  like  and 
what'*' they  did  not  like.    Would  a  Job  as  a 
carrier  in  transportation  appeal  to  them? 
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POSSIBU: -ADDITIONAL  CLASSBOOM  LESSONS 


DISPATCHING  LESSON  '  '  * 

•     '    •  °''  '  '  ■ 

What'.record  keeping  system  does  a  trucking  company  have  gto  maintain? 

«  «  , 

1.  What  trailers  are  available  for  loading? 

2.  What  trailers  are. being  loaded  and  vhere  they  are^. being  loaded? 

3.  What  does  a  driver  do  when  ""he  delivers  his  trailer*  to.  a  destination 
and  how  does  he  get  a  loaded^  trailer  for  his  return  trip? 

h.    What  system  is  used  to  keeg  tr§ck  of  all  Of  these? 

The  focus  of  this  lesson  is  the'  Dispatcher.     (The  Dispatcher  is  /esponsible 
for  assigning  and  keeping  track  of  trailers  and  trucks). 


BACKGROUim  II^IFORMATION 


For  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  it  mifeht  be  saiH  that  a-^  trucking  company 
composed  of^  a  central  office  and  several  tenninals .    Most  of  thes.e  terminals 
are^  locat^  at  distances  (in  other  states)  far  ,from  the.  central  office.  The 
below  diagram  illustrates  that  point.  ^  '\ 


New  Orleans, 
-  Louisiana 


Boston,  «^ 
Massachusetts 


Cei^t^ai*;  Office 
Vinelfiwid,.  Nfew  Jersey 


New 'York, 
New  York 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


A  trucking  company  may  have  As  m^any  as  ^f  ij[^y ,  terainals ;  -  For'/the  purpose  of* 
this  lesson  a  trucking  company  with  four  .terminals  will  be  \?sed\^-      -  ^  .  _ 

A  Dispatcher  is  loc;ated  at  ea^  termin'al.   -Ti:ie  central  office  has  a  Central 
/  OperatiQns  Board  which  has  u^  *to  th^  mfnut^  ;*informat4on  frpm  each  ,of  it's 
outlying  tenninals.  L-^— • 

"iV  / 

The  central  office  then  coordinate^  ail  movements  of  freight.    When  a  terminal  ' 
assigns  a  truck  and  trailer  to  a  destiRation*the  central  office' must  be  notified 
immediateiy .     Different  kind's  >of  trailers  are  identified  by  letters  and/ or 
numbers.    Examples  of  these  identifications  may  include: 

''^R-12U      Refrigerator  .trailer    #12l4 ,  these  trailers  afe  called  reefers. 
S-i*6l  -  Side  do^5?*tran\€fr  #U6l.       ^         \  r-  > 

 -.1^1atT)ed%al;]:er''h72^'  '  ^      '    -  •         ^  ^1-  ^  ^- 

387  -  No  letter  in  front  of  a  trailer  number  indicates  a'n  ordinary 
-    trailer.    '       -    '  ^" 

TRS  lU'  >     .      •  ' 
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First  call  -  Owens  Corning  Fiberglass  wants  three  (3)  trailers.  Assign 

trailers  387,  1*28,  and  l8l  to  the^O.C.F.    The  spotting 

.         #truck  will  take  them  there/  Take  the  cards  387^  ^28,  and 

l8l  and  print  under  the  numbers  O.C.F,  on  each.  Place 

-these  cards  in  the  trailers  being  loaded  column. 

f 

.  Second  call  -  Mrs.  Pauls,  Inc.  requests  *a  refrigerated  trailer.  Assign 
"reefer"  R-17.    Take  the  card  R-17  and  print  under  the 
number  Mrs.  Pauls,  Inc.  '  Place  in  the  first  colxmm. 

Third  call  -  Robertson  Tile  Company  want3  a  trailer  with  a  side  door. 

Assign, trailer  S-302.    -Place  it  in  the  trailer  being 
loaded  column. 

^  •       ;         '  " 

Fourth  call  -  Concrete  Steel  Company  requests  a  flat  bed  trailer.       '  / 
Assign  trailer  F-151,  put  CSC  under  F-151.    Place  it  . 
in  the  first  column". 

Vmen  the  trailers  are  loaded  the  shipped  Will  call  the  Terminal  'Dispatcher. 
The  Terminal  Dispatcher  will  send  the  Spotter  to,  have  the  trailer  spotted 
back  to  the  terminal:  ' 

1.  Call  from  O.C.F.  that  trailers  3^7  and  l8l  are  loaded.  When  these 
trailers  are  spotted  put  cards  387  Snd  l8l  in  the  loaded  trailer^ 
at  terminal  column  •  ]  '  ^  i 
 ~                 ^  .  ^ 

2.  Call  from  Mrs.  Pauls,  Inc.  war^ousie  that  R-17  is  loaded     Rt17  XS 
^  sgjStte?;  'Place  c£urd'R-17  in         loaded  trailers  column.         ^  M 

^^.^^  fi:pm>obertson  T^l^^^  Cpm]^^  that  ^-302  is  loaded.  -  S-302,  i^. 

y;  spotted.  -'"'Place  S-302  in)  tiie^  cp-rect  c<|>iumn.  ^  H^V  ' 

Question;^  What  trailers  have  n(A)ydet "^een  loaded?  •  -  t 

Notef    Trailers  U26.and  F-l^l  j4^*e  not  yet  loaded.  f 

Howithe  Over  the  Road  Driver  is  assifenM  the  tractor  which  be  will  drive  tp 
its  destination.  /  ♦  s 

1.  Willie  Mays  is  assigned  to jtake  trailer  i8l  to  R.C.A.,  New  Orleans. 
Put^  Willie  Mays  under  O.C.f .  and  NEW  ORLEANS  under  his  name  and 
.plaQe  it  in -the -correct  coiump.     (Destination  ir^  transit). 

2.  Jerry  West  -  R-17  to  A&P  warehouse  in  BOSTON.    Print  correct 
information  on  card  and  place  ^t  in  the  correct  columA. 

y.     s-302  -  Joe  .Namatti  to  I^B.M.  in  CHICAGO:  i 

?lote:    Trailer  387  is  waiting  for  an  assigned  driver. 

When  the  Over  the  Road  Driver  delivers  his  shipment  he  t^en  reports  to  the 
nearest  comp^iny  terminal. 
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CM  THE  MOVE  RULES 
(A^game  of  transportation) 

2  to  6  playei:s  may  play  the  gajne. 

Each  player  receives  $2,500  in  the  following  denominations: 
1  -  $1,000.00  * 

,  •  1  -       500.00  .      '  -  '  , 

5  -       100. QO  '  "  , 

'    6  -         50.00  ,  <  .  '  ^ 

•7  -         20.00        •       .       '  ' 
-     6  -  10.00 

Each  player  is  to  select  a  different  token.  ^ 

A  pla^^er  contracts  to  deliver  a  quantity  of  goods  from,  the  "point  of 
origin"  to  the  "destination."    He  does  this  by  selecting  the  top  card 
from  the  '"Indus^Vial  Traffic  Manager"  pile  and  if  the  card  has  options 
(air,  rail,  v|atdr,'5  truck)  the  .plajrer  may  select  whichever  means  he 
wants.    He  puts  the  card  in  front  of  him  and*  rolls  the  di^ce.    If  the  ^ 
industrial  Traff ic ^Manager* s  card  has  no  option  but  indicated  what« 
method  o:g  transportation  a  player  is  to  select,  then  the  player  must  * 
use. that  meane  to  ship  the  cargo.    Once  a  player  selects  eQi^rd  and 
roll^  the  dice  he  cannot  6hange  his  mind, 
t    ♦  ' 

A  player  rolls  dice  to  see  how  many  places  he  is  to  go.    Players  ^re 
to  take  turns  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

ajpf  a'^lajrer  lands  on  a  terminal  he  may^bujr  that  portion  of  the  { 

germinal  from  the  'bank  for  the  purchase  price  shown  on  the  board. 
b)Mf  another  player  lands  on  that  terminal  that  is  owned  by  someone 
^Ise,  he  must  pay  the  service  charge  which  is  shown  on  the- 'owners 
fcard.    /      '     ^  '  •  ^  .  i 

c}4lf  a  player  owns  all  k  parts  of .  a  terminal  (air,  rail,  -water,  truck) 
he  may  exchange  all  four  cards- for  a  single  owner*  s  card  and  build 
a  warehouse  and  pay  the  bank  its  contraction  price  shown  .on  the 
card.    An  opposing  player  landing  fm  a  terminal  with  a  warehouse 
^raust  pay  the  warehouse  fee.     *      /  '  * 

d)  If  a  player  owns  all  ^*our  terminals  but  has  not  built  any  warehouses 
and  an  opposing  player  lands  on  one  of  these  terminals,  the  player 
must  pay  the  service  cl^arge  ■  only. 

e)  A  Player  in  need  of  money  *may  sell  the  terminal  or  warehouse  back  to 
the  bank  for  ^        purchase  price.. 

r)  A  player  may  S(|Cx%is  part,  of  the  terminal  to  another  player  for 
wh'atever  price  he. can  get  ir  exchange  it  for  what  he  considers  the 
best  deal.  '      .  *      ^  '5 

Report  to  Dispatcher 

a)  If  a  player  lands  or;  a 'place  that  indicates  he  reports  to  disp'^tcher, 
he  must  select  the  card  from  the  pile.  , There  are  four  dispatchers, 
one  for  each  method  of  transportation.    The  player  must  select  a  card 
from  that  pile  in  which  he  is  transporting  the  cargo. 
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b)  For  example^  if  a  player  has  contracted  to  deliver  a  carload  of  goods 
by  AIR  and  lands  on  the  spot^"report  to  dispatcher"  he  Jnust , select  a 
card  from  the  dispatcher  pill  labeled  Alg. 

c)  The  plE^er  must  follow  the  directions  on'the  card.    A  player  is  to  go 
directly  to  the  place  indicated  on  the  card,  ♦ 

i' 

When  A  Player  Arrives  At  Destination       .  — .  ^ 

a)  Whfen  a  player  goes,  completely  around  the  board  and* arrives  at  "des-  . 
tination"  which  is  th^  starting  point  or  "point  of  origin'*  he  collects 
the  contracted  fee  from  the  bank  and  -^urns  the  Industrial  Traffic 
Manager  card  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

c)  Example  -  If  a  player  is  on  a  ^ew  York  truck  terminfal  he  must  roil  a 
3  on  both  dice  or  a  three  on  one  of  them  to  ajfrive  at  tKe  destinatipn. 
If  he  does  not  roll  the  number  then  he  waits  his  next  turn.*        '  ^ 

i)  When  a  player  does  arrive  at  his  "destination"  the  sequence  of  evepts  , 
is  this:  .  ^ 

1.  fte  collects  his  contracted  fee  from  the  bank,  then  ^turns  the 
Industrial  Traffic  Manager  card  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  pile. 

2.  He  waits  his  next  turn. 

3.  At  his  next  turn  he  selects  a  dard  from  the  tog  of  the  Industrial 
Traffic  Manager  pile  and  selects  the  mode  of  transportation  and 
then  rolls  the  dice.  ^ 

9.'    If  the  ov^ner  of- a  terminal  fails'ia  n^Yce^ that* a  player  lands  on  his..^ 

Che  next  flayer  in  tvirn  rolls  the  d^cei   ,      '\.  f       ^  f 


10\    Any  business  deals,  trades,  etc.,  can,  be  initiated  only  during  a  players 
turn.     .  ^  "     '  • 

II.    The^bank  never  goes  bankrupt,  it  always  .has- enough  money  to  me^t  its 

obligations.  ,         ,  T  * 
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Mnil-CYCLES  FOR  IITTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS 


Introduction  to  Vocations  teachers  have  iDeen  active  in  developing  units  and 
cycles  beyond  those . provided  by  the  State  Introduction  to  Vocations  staff.  ^ 
A  number  of  thesis  efforts,  which  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  pr.eceeding\ 
cycles  follow:  ^  '  -  ■  *        t      * . 


BEEKEEPING  UNIT 


DAVID  GREGORY' 


UNIT  GOALS 


.  Each  ctudent  shall  become  more  aware  of  the  world  of  the  social  insect  - 
the  honeybee .  ' 

Each  student  "Will  gain  a  bettey  understanding  of  the  sicial  structure 
of  the  bee  colony.     ^  ^  ^ 

Each  student  wiU  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  "construction  .and  operation  of 
the  bee  colony. 

Kach  student  shall  understand  the  role'l>f  the  honeybee  in  agriculture. 

Each  student  will  participate  in  the  different  activities  and  job-re- 
lated experiences  that  are  pa2:t  of  the  operation  of  the  bee  colony. 

Each  student  will  develop  an  understanding  o'f  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  bee' colony  and  how  it  relates  to  the  following: 


1.  Advertising 

2.  Marketing  and  selling* honey 

3.  Marketing  and  selling  beeswax 
Honey  production 

5.  Fair  displays         ^  ^ 

6.  Diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diseases 


7.  'Plants  and  trees  (Biology) 

81  Processing  honey 

9.  Feeding  the  colony 

10.  History  of  beekeeping 

11,  Budgeting  and  bookkeeping 


ONIT;  OB.IECTIVES 


X 

f 


? 


Each  student  wiU  make  a  lisrof  the  different  honeybee 
use.  of  a  chart  or  diagram. 


[y  parts,  by 


Studentc,  learning  through  classw.ork  and  practical  experiences,  will  bfe 
able  to  describe  and  list  information  "on  the  following  list  of  topics 
concerning  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  bee  colony. 

Division  .of  ;^labor  (Social  structure).  .   

2;    Life'  cycles '*'(Me^tamorphosis)  (Biological) .  - 

V'  Bce^types.  (Queen,  worker,  drone)  (Biological).  ~\y-  • 

Owarming  (Social  structiire)/'  \' 
Colony  construction  and  component  parts: 


a;  brood  chalnber 
h^'  supers   '   '  • 
c)  frames 
A  foundation 


e)  bottom  boards 

f)  telescoping  cove^ 

g)  .section  supers 

h)  shallow  and*  deep*  supers 


(Carpentry) 
B 
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6.    Honey  types  and  identity  (Biological). 


7.    Tool  use  and  identification: 
a)  hive  tool 
'  b)  bee  veil  ^  -  _ 

c)  bee  brush  ''jr3 
smoker  -l-^^ 
(Mechanical)"' 


e)  bee  feeders 

f )  e^ractors 

g)  bee  gloves 

h)  uncapping  equipment 


Each  student  will  have  at  his  disposal  a 'list'  of  Publications  concern-' 
ing  beekeeping^ available  in  the  Club  Library: 


1. 
2. 

3. 
h. 

5. 

/■ 

o. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10, 
11. 

n  ^ 

13. 
lU. 

15. 
16. 


A3C  and  XYZ  of  Beekeeping  -  A,  I.  Root  Co. 

A  &  I>Root  Bee  Supply  Catalog  -  Medina,  Ohio  _ 

Bedceeping  For  Beginners  -  U.S.  D^pt,  of-Jigri<Jiaifure^  "  \ 

Beekeeping  In  Ontario  -  Ontario  Dept;  of  Agric\ilture 

Caring  For  Bees  In  The  School  -  Ontario  Dept.  of  ^Agriculture 

Diseases  of  Bees-  -  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricta^ure 

First  Lessons  In  Beekeeping  -  CP,  Dadant      A  -  ' 

Gleanings  In  Bee.  Culture  -  A.I.  Root  Co, 

Honey  Honeys  -  New  Jersey  Beekeepers  Association  ' 

Information  About  Bee  Culture  -  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture' 

The  Story  of  Honey  -  Ontario  Beekeepers  Association 

using  Bees  To  Pollinate  Crops-  -  U.S*.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Walter  T.  Kelley  Co.,  Bee  Supplier  -  ^Clarkson,  Kentucky 

Woodman's  Bee  Supplies  -  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan      ^  ^ 

Woody  Honey  Plant*s  -  New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Agric\ilture 

How  to  Keep  Bees  &  Sell  Honey  -  Walter  T.  Kelley 


Each  student  will  have  -a  knowledge; 
honey  produced  by  his  hive. 

Each  student -will^Jie^-abie  to  identi 


terms:  i  ■  — 

1.  After  Swanrts 

2.  American  Foulbrood 

3.  Apiary 

h.    Bee*  Dance  : 
p.    Bee  Bread 

6.  'Bee  Metamorphosis 

?•  -  B^svax 

8.  Brood 

9.  Capped  Honey 

lOj,  ,<;auGasian  Bees  • 

9llr  ^l-mcK^  ffoney 

IP.    Cleansing  Flight 

13.  Cluster 

lU.    Comb  Foundation^ 

15.  Caticomb 

16.  Drawn  Combs 

17.  Drone  Brood 


of  the  marketing  and  selling  of  the 
fy  arid  define  the  following  list  of 


^ l8.  Drone  Layer 

19.  Bysentaiy 

20.  European  Fo\ilbrood 

21.  Extracted  Honey 

22.  Extract&r., 

23.  Food  Chamber 
2U.  Frame 

25.  Granulated  Honey 

26.  Honey         «  • 

27.  Honey  Comb 

28.  Honey  Flow 

29.  ^Hybrids 

'30.  Italian  Bees 

31.  Larva 

32.  ^ Mating  Flight; 
33*  Natural  Swarm 
34.  Nectar 


35.  r-fferse  .Bees 

36.  Field  Bees 


"377    Pipang  "  *  '  ' 
38/.  Play  flight 
39.  ^?ollen 
Propolis 
*  Queen 
Queen  Cell 
Ripe  Honey 


hi. 
h2. 


jt  


.  Self-  pollination 

Smoker 
U7.  Sting 
'U8.  *  Swarm 
U9.    Travel  Stain 
50,  Uniting 
^1,    Wax  Glands 

52.  Wintering  . 

53.  Wired  Foundation 
^r^-i-^ir,  i-wtrflcer^^'  '  ^  ^* 

55 •    Worker  Comb 


PROCEH/RE 


Each  student,  in  order  that'lie  may  care  for  his  ovm  hive,  will  need  to 
have  practical 'experience  and  training  in  the  following  areas 

1.  :Iandling'the  bees, 

2.  Hive  $)arts  and  management.  • 

3.,    Tne  inhapitants  of  the  hive,  '  *  ^ 

^,    Races  of  bees.  *v 
iioney  plants,  ^  *  ^  ^  - 

Spring  management.*. 
i.    Swarm  i)revention. 

8.  Handing  swarms. 

9.  Super ing  the  colony.  ' 

10.  Removing  the  surplus ' crop. 

11.  Fall  management. 

12.  V/intering  the  bees.  *  ,  .  ' 

• 

Approximate  cost  for  one  beekeeping  Ijive  unit. 
Begiiiners'  outfit  includes: 


2. 
3. 


7. 
3, 

LO. 


JS5}^iiS35?:iLii^  10  "frames,  deep  super 

bottom  l)oar^d,  Jspacer>  and'  inside  coiJer.    All  .wood  parts  come  in  the 
flat,  with  nails  and  directions, 
10  sheets  wire  -  ply  fotindation. 
U3  support  pins  -  for  above  foundation. 
One  bee  veil. 

One  Boardman  feeder.  *  *  ^>  a 

One  bee  smoker.  '  .  .  / 

One '10  inch  hive  topi. 

One  book,  "Starting  Right  V/ith  Bees"  or  "How  to  Keep  Bees  &  Sell 
Honey."    (This  depends  on  which  company  you  order  from). 
One  pair  coated  cloth  bee  gloves. 
One  3  lb.  package *of  bees  and  laying  queen. 

of  beginners'  outfit  is  $^3.75). 


(Total  co3t 


Each  student  will  need  a  permission  form  signed  by  his  or  her  parents 
granting  permission  for,  him  or  her  to  pag^cipate  in  the  program.  A 
copy  of  the  permission  slip  is  attached.  ^ 

i 

At<tach^^  is  a  sheet)  illustrating  the  interior  of  a  beehive. 

Pn^-Lbly  the  most  educational  beekeeping  set-up  is  the  observation  hivB 
which  can  he  set-up  in  the  classroom.  ! 
\  B3 


/ 


Many  Job-related  experiences^  can  be  realized  through  a  program  such  as 
beekeeping.    By  participating  in  this  prograjn  students  are  exjposed  to 
iifferent  kinds  of  activities  and  experiences  that  stimulate*  and  direct 
interest  toward  a  particular  job  or  job  cluster.    Below  is  a  'listing  of 
come  of  these  jobs  or  job  clusters,    i^ote  that  job  clusters  often  con- 
tain hundredf  of  jobs.  '  .  / 


P. 

/- 

o. 
7. 

>. 

-0. 

1 


3. 


^  Agricui\tJ4re 
Apiarist.' 
Advertising 
•Jee  insDector 
Biology 
Bookkeeper 
Botanist 
Business 

Displa^ta  Designer 
Foods  * 

Lab  Assistants 

Maintenance 

Managtjnent 


15., 

16; 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
•21. 
22. 
23. 
2k 
25.' 


Mechani£S^  „  _  . 
""l^dical-healt^  field 

Poilination  agents 

Sales  ' 

Sciences 

'Secretaries 

Teachers / 
'  Veterinarians 

Zoologists 

Lai>orers 

Artists 

Gardening 


B4 
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Siy4PLE  PARENTAL  PERMISSION  FORM 


Deiir  Parent: 


The  >tt.  OT.ive  Upper  Elementary  ochool  has  organized  a  new  program  in  the 
'-irt  of  keeping  bees.    We  feel  that  the  activity  wiul  be  informative  as  well 
ac  a  ne-.;  and  interesting  expeiTnfence  for  the  studenta    participating!  '  Thq 
prograr.  15  being  directed' by  one  of '  W  teachers,  Mr.  David  Gregory,  Vho!* 
ic  an  experienced  beekeep>€r, 

• 

'-^our  penniscion 'is  requested  before  we  will  allcpw  your  child  to  participate 
in  the  program.    Since  many  people  are  allergic  to  bee  stingt.,  it  will  be' 
necessary  for  you  to  sign  this  form. 

rr.an/.  you  for  your  anticipated  cooperation  and  if  you  have  any  questions, 
pleaje  feel  free  to  contact  the  school. 

Sincerely, 


Da\'ld  Gregory 
Introduction  to  Vocations 


oordinator  /  i 


— w — ^ — f  W — f 


'.Student's  N^me) 


has  my  permission  to  participate  in 


the  Beekeeping  Program  at  the  Upper  Elementary  School. 


(Parentis  signature) 


GLOSSARY  OF  BEEKEEPING  TERMS- 

1.  kher  Swam3  -  Swams  which  leave  a  given  colony  with  a  virgin  aueen 
after  a  swarm  of  the  /ame  season  has  already  left  it. 

^*    Arierican  Fo-Jlbrood     A  contagious  bacterial  of  bees  which  affects  the, 
.       A?:r^%l^^  Dre-trapal^£tages  and^^^used  by^Bacm     larvae.  p 

2.  Apiary  -  A  collection  of  colonies  of  bees;  also  the  yard  or  place  where 
bees  are  kept.    Bee  yard, 

^.    ree  Dance  -  '.he  worker  bees  in  a  normal  colony  perform  various  dances  - 
like  movements  as  a  basis  for  communication.    The  best  knawn  bee  dance 
va3  interpreted  by  Professor  Karl  Von  Frisch.    In  this  dance,  the  bees 
indicate  the  ILrecticA  distance  and  kind  of  foqd  available  to  other 
bees  of  the  hive.     f  *  ,  ' 

Bee  3  re  ad  -  The  pollen  of  flowers  gathered  by  the  bees,  mixed  with  honey, 
ani  desposited  in  the  comb.    See  "pollen." 

^  ^    See  Metamorphosis  -  Bees  pass  through  three  stages  or  complete  metamor- 
phosis before  becoming  perfect  insects:     firsl^  the  egg,  tlfen  the  larva, 
and  next  the  nymph.    The  following  will  serve  to  show  how  ^his  is 
accomplished.  '  '  ,  . 


Incubation  of  th^^gg 
Time  of  feeding  the  larva 
Larva^  spinning  cocoons 
Resting  period 
Pass  f^^m  l^rva  to^nynri^ 
Time  in  the  nymph  state 
Total  period  of  growth 
^  riatching  stakes  place  on 
Bee  lea\~G  its  cell 

7.    Bee c wax  -  The  wax  secreted  by  honeybees  frcan  eight  glands  with  the  ventral 
■  adominal  .segments  and  used  in  t^uilding  their  combs^    It  is  composed  of 
variable  quantities  of  cerotic  acid  and  palmitic^  acid.  -  Bees- may  consume 
from  8  to  20  pounds  of  honey  to  secrete  pne  pound  -of  beeswax. 

6.    Brood  -  Young  developing  bees  in  the  egg  larval  and  pupa  state  not  yet 
'emerged  Jrom  their  c^ll. 

9.    Capped  S;{oney  -  Combs  of  honey  in  which  the  bees  have  closed  the  end  qf 
e%ch  cell  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax.  .  Also  .sealed  honey; 

'  "^^^icacian  Pees  -  A  gentle  race  of  black  or  dark-colored^ bees  introduced 
Into  /\merica  from  the  Caucasus.    Tney  are  inclined  to  propolize  heavily. 

11.    Chuck  rioney  --A  type  of  honey  pack  contulimg  one  or. more  pieces  of  comb 
honey  covered  with  liquid  honey  in  the  same  co^itainer. 


Queen 

Worker 

i)rpne 

days 

days 

days 

3 

3' 

'^3 

5 

5 

-6 

,  1 

2 

3 

3 

k 

%   -  --3:-. 

1 

7 

7 

•  21 

2k 

h 

k      ■  .■ 

'  .1, 

16  - 

21 

■  2k 

:ie anting  Flight  -    T^ie  flight  of  the  oees  from  the  hive  after  long 
confineEient,  as  in  the  spring;  vhen  they  void  their  feces  in  the  air. 

Cluster  -    Tr.e  hanging  together  of  a  large  group  of  bees  one  upon 
£ir.ot>her,  e.g.  ^  cluster  of  swarming  bees,    oee  "Winter  Cluster," 

Comb  Fo-^ndation  -  Thin  sheets  of  be'eswax  embossed  to  form  a  ^ase  on  which  - 
the  bees  vill  construct  a  complete  comb  of  v^orker  cells. 


^--ccxrx  -or.ey  -  Comb  honey  cut  into  various  sizes,  the  edges  drained  and 
e  pieces  vrrapDed  or  packed  individually. 

C»>rrx J  -  Completed  brood  or  honey  cc«nb. 


Dror.e 

cees 

Drone 

layer 

drone,: 

raeert  that  can  lay  only  infertile  eggs  which  develop  into 


Many  conditions  may  contribute  to  ^his  disease:'    starvation,  low 
riali^y  food, -moist  surroundings  or  nosema  infection. 

rope  an  foulbrood  -  An  infectious  larval  disease  of  bees  caused  by 
Gtreptococcus  pluton.     See  "Foulbrood." 

Extrac^ei  Honey  -  Honey  that  has  been  removed  from  the^cc^*  by  an 
-e:ctractor.  /  ^ 

Fx^ractor  -  A  machine  for  removing*  honey  fron  the  cocib,  consisting  of 

rouni  can  in  which  is  mounted  a  revolving  reel  carrying  a  set  of.  combs 
Trom  which  the  cappln^s  h^d  been  rem?)ved.'^  The*  honfy  ts'^thro^m  ^t  ^  '  ^ 
?entrif>^gal  force  without  destroying  the  combs. 

rood  Chamber  -      hive  body  filled  with  honey  for  winter  stores. 

y 

Frame  -  Four  pieces  of  wood  joined  at  the  end  to  form  a  rectangular  device 
for  hoi  ling  honey  comb.    It  consists  of  one  top  bar  with  shoulders,  one 
cotton  car  and  two  end  bars.    A  series  of  frames -are  held  a  bee  space 
apart  in  a  vertical  position  in  a  hive  Invented  by  Langstroth  in  I85I. 

i^•tn^J.ate•i  'loney  -  Honey  that  has  crystallized  or  candied  and  has  changed 
from  a  liquid  to  a  soli*.  '  - 

Hvney  ~  A  ,^wfeet  ^/ij3cid  material  produced  by  bees  out, of  the  nectar^of 
f'lovferj,  composed  largely  df  a  mixture  of -the  two  siigars,  dextrps^ 
an!  ifrrAo^^y   lis^oLved  in  about  1?  percent  water.    It  also, contain^"      '  - 
:naLl   aT-ouh^s  o:*  su'^ro-;e,  mineral  matter,,  ^ritai^ins,  protein,  enzymes,  etc.  - 

» 

;irney./"omb  -  The  maiis  of  hexagonal  cells  of  wax  huilt  by  honeybee*s  in 
whi"h  ♦'hey  rear  their  young  and  .^tore  honey  and  pollen.    The  cells  are 
bNiJ^.  la^v  to  lac/.  //LtL  a  common>/ail.    Gee  "Drone  Comb^"  and  ^'Worker -Comb.^ 


23.    :-:oney  Flow  -  A  tijne  when  nectar  is  plentiful  and  bees  produces  and  store 
surpluj  honey.  V 

29.    jiybrids  -  The  offGpring  resulting  from  a  cross  between  different  races, 
variotiej,  celections*,  and  occasionally  species  of  bees,  as  between 
clack  and  Italian  bees. 

^-^^^-'^  ^^^^  -  l'he_  host  cornmon^^race  of  bees  for  honey  production.  They 
were  firct  successfully  introduces  into  thi3  country  about* I86O.  The 
firjt  th^-ee  iorcal  oegments  of  the  abdomen  are  banded  with  yelled. 
'I'h^.ere  are  aijo  four  and  five  banded  strains.'  r.    j  -  a: 

ijiir-n  -  ^plural  Larvae;  A  developing  bee  in  the  worm  stage;  uncealeJ 
brood,    -^^econd^  stage  of  bee' netamoiTihosis.  ^ 

Mating  Flic^ht      Tl\e  flight  taken  by  a  virgin  queen  during  which  she  mates 
:r.  the  air  with^one  or  more  drones.    Normal  queens  mate  6  to  8  times  \ 
vitr.  ';cually  2  05-  more  mating  flights. 


n 


''^  V  "      ^'"^arm  of  bees  issuing^pontaneously  from  a  parent  hi^ 

forn:  a  new  colony.  .  The  old  queen  leaves  with  the  swarm  a^few  days 
boi^ore  'rlr-in  queens  er.erge  and  fight  among  each  other  for  the  right  to  ' 
on  the  reproductive  process  for  the  old  colony, 

-eet  liquid  secreted  by  nectaries  located  chiefly  in  flowers 


::e?tar 


an  i  on  leaves  of  plants. 


35.    li\r.:^e  Hees 


-    Young  workfer  bees  that  feed  the  larvae  and  do  other  work  ' 

-  'insiie  the  Live.    They  are  generally  three  to  ten  aays  old. 

y\    Fleli  Bees  -  Whien  worker  bees  bej^ome  about  16  days,  old,  they  begin  the 
vork  of  flying  abroad  to  collect  nectar,  pollen,  water  and  propolis  and 
jire  ".hen  cal.lei.Iield  bees. 

17.    ^-Firig  -  A  series  of  sounds  made  by  a  queen,  louder  than  any  sound  made  by 
a  vor>er,  consisting  of  a  loud,  ^shrill  tone,  succeeded  by  several  others,* 
each  sounl  shorter  than  the  one 'that  precedes  it,    A  laying  queen  is  seldom 
hear J  "o.pipe;  a  virgin  perhaps  always  pipes  at  intervals  after  emerging 
from  her  cell  and  in  response  to  her  piping  may  be  heard  the  "quahking'' 
of  one  or  several  virgins  in  their  cells,  if  such  are  in"  the  hive,  the 
"r*'ih>'.lng"*being  uttered  in  a  la^er  key  and*  in  a  more  hurr^ied  manner  than  * 
the  piping.  ;  • 


flay  Flight  -  :]hort  flights  taken  in  front  of  the  hive  and  in  its  vicinity 
^o  acquaint  the  young  bees  with  tlueir  immediate  surroundings.  Sometimes 
r.Ls*-ai^en  for  robbing  or  preparation  for  swarming. 

rcllen  -  Dust-like  grains  formed  in. the  anthers  of  flowering  plants  within  ' 
-^■^i^r   xre  -?rrcdut2ted  the  male  elements  or  sperm.    The  protein  food  essential 
^  ^os  for  ^he  Raising  of  brood. 

»' 

'-Cu     ]  ^orci:  '  -  \  kind  of  j/lue  or  resin  collected  by  the  bees  and  chiefly  used  ^ 

"-lote  up  cracks  and  anchor  hive  parts.    Also  called  "bee  glue."        "  ^jSi'/ 
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w;^een  -  A  fully  developed  female  bee:    the  mother  bee.  •         '     '  • 

^ueen  Cell  A  cell  in  which  a^queen  is  reared,  having  ah  inside  diameter 
of  about  1/3"  hanging  downward  an  inch  or  more* in  length.      -  - 

r.ipe  Honey Ptoney  left  in  the  care  of  the  bees  until  it  contains-^  I8.6 
percent  of  yater  or  less  and  has  undergone  the  complete  change  i>om 
nectar  to  ho>^ey.    tjsually  capped  honey.  '  '  ' 

Royal  Jelly  -  A,  milky  white  finely  granulate  Jelly ^ secreted' from  the 
pharyngeal  glar.is  of  nurse  bees,  used  to  feed  the  queen  and  the  young 
c  ee  s ,  ,  ,  ' 

Jelf-pollination  -  To  transfer  pollen  from  the  male  to  the,  female  parts 
of  the  same  plant.  \      ^"^^^-L  /    '        ^  --j  •  . 

^^♦Q-<er  -  A  ie^/lce  which  burns  special  f\iels  to^generate  sm.oke  for  the^ 
purpose  o:\subduing  bees  during  colony  manipulation.  ^ 


-^-^^^g  -  '^•'^e  queen  and  worker  bees'  weapon  of  of\fense.    It  is  an' ovipositor 
r,oiifiei  to  form  a  piercing  shaft  through  which  a  painful  organic, 
secre-tion  is  injectel  into  the  wound. 


>v/arm  - 


;e  aggregate  of  worker  bees,  drones , and  queen  that  leave  the 


no-^her  colony  to  establish  a  new  colony.    Swarming  is^the  natural  method, 
of  ^propagation  of  the  iipneybee  colony. 

9 

Travel  Stain  -  The  darkened  appearance  upon  th^  surface  of  comb  honey 

when  left  on  the  hive  for  som.e  time.    Caused  by  bees  tracking  propolis  over 

'tne  surface  as  they  ^alk  over  the  comb.         '  '  \i 

^'n^iting  -  Tr.e  combining  of  two  or  more  colonies  to  form  one  large  colony. 
*  -^ually  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  minimize  fighting  among  the 


strange  colonies  as  they  are  unite3 
he  'eipth 


V/ax '  ';lar^is  -  Th.e  ^eight  glands  'Of  a  honeybee  which  Secrete  beeswax.^  They 
are  located  in  pairs  on  l^he  last  four  visible  ventral  abdominal  segments. 

Wintering  -  The  care  of  bees  during  vdnter  and  in  preparation  for  winter 
to  insure  "'"heir  sur/ival.  '        '  ,  • 

V/Ired  Foun  i*':ition  -  Comb  foundation  which  has  wires  embedded  vertically^*-- 
VuvLng  r.anufacture  for  the  purpose  o.f  preventing  the  finished  ccimb  from 
S'lgging  in  hot  weather.      ^  ^  .  . 

>/-r>er  >,ee  -  A  female  bee  vrhoce -organs  of  reproduction  are  undeveloped; 
.•/ell  named  "worker"  because  workers  d.o  all  the^  work  of  the/ colony  except 
laying  eggs.  ,    '    .   '  • 

Worker  :omL  -  Oomh  having  cells 'which  r^easure  about  five  to  the  in'ch,  in 
vhich  workers  may  be. reared  and  honey,  or  pollen  stored. 
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BEAUTY  CULTURE  UNIT 


XCUPATIOIiAL  REQUIREJ^nS  ^  •  ^        ^    _  * 

^*  •  ;  .    *   '  ^         "  "        *  '  ^ 

•  A  good  verzondSlity-  is,  required  in  dealing  with  temperaments  of  all 
>ind3«    Because  of  the  intimate  nattire  of  per3onal  serice,  applicants 
for  vor!<  in  ceauty  culture %re*  examined  on  this  point  first.  v.;. 

•  .  » *  '  ** 

•> 

.  C^alejmanchip  and  business^  ability  is  ^required  of  the  least  ambit-iorus  ~: 
operator.    She  must  be  at  least  able  to  se^ll  .confidence  in».her  own 
ability.  >  '  % 

•  Typical  V.novleuge,    The  need  for  technical  knowledge  is  evidence  by 
the  fact  that  cosmetolQgy  has  been  brought  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 

•  'jcate  lav,         -was  recognized  that  the  ?aiOW  HOW  to  master  the.  skills 
v*a3  not  'Sufficient  to  ir^^ure  public  prQtection  against  injury. 
^^K^^ziz  Ij  now  placed  on  the  knowledge  of  WHAT,  WKKM  AND  WHY  of  the 
'3k?ll3  performed,.  ^  ^ 

.  .^Personal  Ch^ra(!?teristics.Y  Beauty  culture  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  practit^ner  to  be  a.  good  example  of  the  work 
6y  bringing  otxt  her  own  best  ppi^rits;'*   There  is  rio  substitute  for  a 
^         •  good  appearance.    Me"t>iculous  care  should  b^  given  to  good  grooming 

at  -al4.  -felmes,  not  only,  in!  Clothing  but  in  every  detail  of  bodily  care. 

-.  Physical  Characte^&s,tics 

fT^-**^    a;  General  ^health     *  ,  ^ 

'        Freecifsn  from  allergy  toward  Ciommbn  substances  used  in  beauty  shops 
such  as.  soaps  J  dyes,  ^  creams    lotions  and  waving  solutions  • 
,  ;  Size:     lis  has' been  suggested  Jthat  5  feet  should  be^'the  minimum 

*  height  f.or  any  operator,  altrough  many  short  ,oi5e2*ators  have  teen 
3ucces3fu?l  '  r  '  J  ^ 

*vd4  V/ei^ht :  For  the  sake  of  appearance  and^ efficiency,  both  men  Und 
^  women  should  try  to  keep  their  weight  at^'the  correct  figure  for  • 

their  height.  ^  ,  ^  ^  * 

**"e^  Posture:    For  an  accupatioUf  like  beauty  culture,' that  requires 
, long.  perio(j3^of^  standing  and  walking  abo^,  correct  posture  is 
*\   *      most  important.    Prospective  ^.eauticians  should  be  willing  to 
^  Kear  sensible  j^oes. 

*  '     .      *  -  *    i  » 

Jft  Mfental  ^h:l rax: te fistic;^  to^'e  consiaered  : 

^fr  -  'r 

* 

-       j^orse_,oi\  mental  balance,  i?s  an  important  as  posture  or  physical 

raiance^  *  The  beauty  operator  must  jcnow  how  .to  handle  all  kinds  of 
-:!tua€lon<J..and  tempe^iament:?^^  ^ 'fhere  must, be  no  display  of  temper 
'or  unwillirtgness  t*o  serve  for  any  reasbn.*^,^  .  ^  ' 

b    Speech:     a  plcasin'g  voice  rs'  an  asset  which  can  be  -developed,  as 
'  can  any  skill.  ^  Use  oS^jood^'Snglish^  should^  also  be  required. 
Manner:         gerieral  behaytorj'^bach  includes  a  good  ^ense  of  humor 
appropiriate  to  the  occasion;  ^cheerful  disposition;  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  self-respect. 


d)  Memory  for  name,  faces  and  countless  other  details  will  be 
helpful.    To  remember  and  greet  -a  percon  by  name  is'  always  a 
compliment, 

e)  Patience  is  not  only  a  virtue  in  the  social  world,  but  useful 
•in  business,  ^  ^ 

Artistic  seng^;^   It  goes  without"  saying  that  beauty  is  an  art, 
but  it  does  nfet  always  follow  that  art  is  beauty.    A  practical, 
cense  of  art  ^d  .a  keen  sense  of-colOr  and  line,  balance  and 
proportion,  aiice^keys  to  inspiration. 

.,^♦^!echanical  de^.erlty#  .  The  prijr^e  requicite^s  ,,^re  to  develop  deftness  " 

 an -i-spee^i -in-using- the- hatids.-  ~The-j^i-s«ts;?aRd  fingers^st  be  flexible 

and  strong,  ^  .  j 

FIELDS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

♦  The  general  operator  in  the"  sh^ must  be  ready  to  perform  all  services 
rendered  in  the  sl^pj)  with  the  exception  of  electrolysis  and  body  contour 
service. 


Jpeclal  operator J  a^e  engaged  for  only  those  services  which  come  within 
.the  ranp;e  of  their  ¥iled  of 'specialization,  ^such  as: 


a}  Hair  stylists  may  do  nofhin^  but  cutting  and  shaping  for^the  styles 
they  create.    All  otKer  services  which" are  preliminary  steps  to 
the  style  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  hair  stylist. 

c>)  Permanent  waver  may  do  nothing  but  wrap  permanent  waves,  with  the 
help  of  an  assistant  who  does  all  the  preparation  for  the  permanent 
including  the  shampoo  and  the  neutralizing.    Occasionally,  a 
permanent  wave  specialist  may  also  do  the  haircut  and  styling.* 

c)  Hair  coloring  technician  may  do  all  the  haircoloring  and  bleaching 
^  service  unassisted,  or  there  may  be  assistants  doing  the  work  under 
the  direct  supejt;vision  of  the  technician.. 

'U  £a.iaalA^e^,e rt 3  ja^y„  al^ o  specialise^  i^  scalp  treatmerits,  or  they  may 
Just'  (;jonfine  their  skills  to  the  care  of' the  "face  -  which  may  in- 
clude superfluois  hair  removal  (except 'Electrolysis)  and  make-up. 

e)  Make-up  specialists ^  in  many  cases,  are  in  positions  outside  of  the 
beauty  shop -where  there  is  no  call  for  facial  skills.    Their  ser- 
vices iTlay  include: 


1. 


Make-up  for  daytime  and  evening 
Photographic,  television,  and  theatrical  make-up 
Correction  of  cosmetic  defects,  expecial%.  valuable  to  the 
mortician.    The  make-up  specialist  may  also  be  a  sales 
person  in  a  large  beauty  salon  where  a*  msdce-up  b^r  is 
featured.    She  offers  a  courtesy  service  in  make-up  to  . 
euch  patron  who  wishes  it.  '  ^ 


^  J 


6) 


Z'xLe^^j^wn:    A  salesperson  may.  also  be  a  make-up  specialist  in 
Addition -^o^^iaAl  display,  in- 

nrentory  rind  p^^chaviirg^'o^p^^  ToX  *  * 

customers  and  distributers . 

r;upervisor.  To  become  a  supervisor,  the  cosmetologist  mtist*be  skilled 
in  all -pract  ical  operations  'arid  have  many  years  of  general  experience. 

"  -  ^  yy-ff. 


Those-  that  sponsor  chains  of  beauty  shops  and  the  proprietors  of 
concessions  in  department  and  dnag  stores,  employ  su|>ervisors 
for  inspection  of jtheir  shops  and  for  some  training  of  their 
operators  to  insure  tmiform  service,  competence,  and  efficiency. 

h)  Manager.    The  manager  may  simply  be  a  person .trained  in  business, 
more  qualified  in  bookkeeping ^nd  finances  than  in  the  technical 
knowledge  of  cosmetology.    In  the  average  shop,  however,  the* 

^manager,  at  some  time,  has  been  an  operator  and  is  therefore 

qasLLiTied-^to'di^cus^beauty  ^rvice^itlxJAeLj^ati^ 
.    receptionist,  l^ake  appointments,  and  tend  to  the  business  ''"^^ 
details  in  running  a  shop." 

i)  Manicurist.    May  do  all  the  manicuring  in  a  small  shop  or  be  one 
of  the  many  in  a  large  shop.    Sometimes  the  manicurist  may  also 
specialize  in  facial  and  scalp  treatments. 

j)  Electrologist.    A  specialist  in  electrology  does  nothing  else. 
Tlxis  branch  of  cosmetology  is  under  special  regulation  in  sane 
states  and  some  shops  do  not  offer  it  at  all.    In  many,  large 
t    chops,  where  the  service  is  in  great  demand,  all  the  service 
related  to  the  removal  of  s^uperfluous  hair  is  in  charge  of  the 
one  qualified  expert.    Women  who  wish  to  work  in  their  own  holies 
can  offer  this  limited  service,  provided  the  specialist  has  a  T 
license  and  conforms  to  local  sanitary  regulations.  ^ 


Possible  Speakers  From: 
Roux 

Powers  Modeling  School 
I/Oreal 

Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Revlon 

Local  Beauty  ^\ops 
Ftelene  C  irtis 
Bonat*  •    '   *  - 
Avon 

PoGSible  Vocab^ilary: 

.Permanent  wave 
Haircoloring' 
Set 

Styling 
Rinse 
Polish 
Cosmetics 
Lipstick 
LlDbrush 


Possible  Trips: 

Wig  Boutique 
Beauty  Culture  School 
Vocational  School 
Musexiin 

Theaters  (Stage  make-up) 

Possible  Filmstrips: 

Charm  in  the  Beauty  Salon 
Milady  Publishing  Company 
3839  White  Plains  "Road 
Bronx,  New  York  10^+67^ 


ERIC 


BCJ 
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POINT  PLEASANT  BEACH  ^HIGH  ^QfOOL 
Trenton  'Avenue,  ^ 
Point  Pleasant  Beaci^,       J.  ^ 

nJTRODUCTI(»f  TO  VOCATIONS  -  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


B^illetin 
Board 


Textbooks 


A  iisplay  of  work  done  by^  Introduction  to  Vocations  students 
dn?  1968^ '-^1969'-'and'^^ the  f4rst-'grbut?:  rn  197O.  , 

At  the* front  of  the  room  all  of  the' textbooks  used  in  the  * 
various_  business  subjects  under  discussion  were  .displayed. 
iTi^  use^\il  prupose  for  1;he  ^Isplay  was  to  tie  together  the 
explanation  of  the  various  courses  and  the  text  materials 
used.  "  < 


Blackboard       The  blackboard  wq,s  used  to  list  occupations  and  courses  that 
cure  ^.elpful  in  tlie  particular  Job,,  and^to  demonstrate  short- 
hand.   On  tthe  jsist  day  of  class, ^  each  girl's  name*  was  written 
on  the  board  an  shorthand  so  that  she  could  try  to  copy  it.  , 

:i>/;.:pupers       New::papers  were  the  starting  point  of  the  unit.    The  classified 
section  was  studied  by  each  sti^ent  in"  order  to.  get  'a  listing 
of  jobs  that  required  one  or  more  business  subjects.    This  was  ^ 
^i*easy  and  natural  situation  to  get  Weryohe^  talking  about 
business,  asking  questions  and  offering  opiinions. 

r^uipment  ^       The  rollo^/;ing\pieces  of  ^equipment  were  avaSl&bie  to  ^ the  group: 

Typewriters  (electric  and  manual),  mimeograph,  liquid  duplicate/, 
^        ten-key  adding  machines,  printing  calcTilator,  key-driven  , 
calculator,  mineoscope,  lettering  guides,  shade  guides,* stylus . 

Project.:         ■  Liquid  Duplicator.    Each  student  was  asked  to  bring  in  an  idea 
that  they  wanted  to  duplicate — notepaper,  French-fold  card, 
article,  etc.    They  were  to  plan  it  so  that  it  would  require 
drawing,  printing,  and/or  typewriting  and  writing.    Each  person^ 
was  given  a  full  sheet  of  master  paper  (pu2rple)  and*  strips  of 
red,  blue,  green  and'  black  mast^er  carbon.    Those,  who  had  a 
project  and  completed  it  were  permitted  to  run  it  off  on  the 
liquid  duplicator.    All  of  the  students  had  an  idea  and  they 
all  had  experience  in  running  off  their  master,  and  cleaning 
up  after,  their  job.  ^  ■ 

MiiTioograph.  ^  Each  student  was  given  a  stencil  and  twenty  pieces 
of  paper.    Again,  they  were  encouraged  to  vise  this  media  in  .such 
a  'manner  laii  to  inblude  the  use  of  the  mir9,eoscope,  stylus ^  letter 
guide,  t^^ing  and  possible  writing.    Each['  student  ran:  off  her" 
otencil  and  cleaned  up  the  working  area.    All  students'  participa^^e 
^    "  in  this  projec^t.  .  ,  '   ' ,  \  \,[  ' 
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All  studprrts  had  an  oppprtxmity  to  use  the  ten-key  adding 
machine.    They  were  encouraged  to  try  using  touch ''system^- 
.  but  time  was  short,*  and  so  they  resorted  to  the  easiest 
method:    For  practice  material  we  used  deposit  slips  and/or 
checks  taken  from  an  old  Business  Machine  course  set.  This 
added  a  little  interest. 

Students  had  an  opportunity  to  us^  the  printing  calculator 
after  they  used  the  adding-listing  macjiine.    They  got  ex- 
perience in  multiplication  by  figuring- the  extension  on 
invoices  and/or  sales  tickets  taJcen  from  a -Business  Machines 
course  set.    This  se^ed  to  be  more-  realistic  than  using  text 
material.    They  got  experience  in  division  by  proving  that 
their  multiplication  was  correct.    The  students  liked  this  , 
machine— it  fascinated' them.    Tl;ey  were  able  to  get  experience 
in  substraction  on  one  or  both  of  the  machines—adding  machines 
or  the  printing  calculators,  . 

We  used  several  pages  from  a  yorkbook  on  office  machines  for 
this  equipment.  It  seemed  to  be  the  better  way  to  take  care 
of  the  situation.  All  of^^  students  used  this  machine  and 
it  gave  them  a  basils  for  coiirpai:ison  with  other  equipment. 


Typewriters  were  used  some  part  ^of  most  everyday.  .This 
group  had  some  training  in  o\ir  fifth-sixth  grades,  'Therefore, 
it  vas  relatively  easy  to  work  with  them  on  the  typewriters «  . 
With- Tseme^of' the  other  groups,,/ it  has  seemed  better  to  t^e  a 
day  of  twa  to  teach" Ifoi^lfe  posltipn  aM  some  of  the  key  locations 
by  use, of  the)  !*Cha34ibpard  Method  of  TeacK3?ng  TyplTig;"^- r^lj]^ 

The  second  group  of  students  Concentrated  on- learning *^bw  to 
set  up  a  personal  business  letter,  fold  the  letter,  type  the 
envelop,  and  insert  the  letter  into  the -envelop.  '  / 

The  second  group  was  ablfe  to- get  son^  practical  experience ^ 
The  Office  Practice  class  was  preparing  a  memeographed  program^ 
This  group  was  able  to  collate,  staple,-  and  fold  the  programs^ 
The  girls  rotated  while  they  were /doing  this  work,  so  that  all 
of  tRem  were  able  to  experience  this  kind  of  work.    At  the  same 
tijne  one  of  the  staff  members  was  having  stencil  work  prepared 
by  one  of  the  advanced  students,  and  the  I,V»  group  were  able, 
to  iJun  off  the  stencils.    These*  two  projects  added  to  the 
course. 
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CAREERS  IN  ADVERTISIN' 


FIRST  WAY 


Christine  Rankin 
Middle  "School ~^  " 
Asbury  Park,  New  Je"rs'ey^ 
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A  discussion  (lecture  style)  of* advertising  in  general.    Class  was  asked  to 
fill' out  a  simple  questionnaire  which-  fqcused  on  their  reactions  to  advertise- 
mpnts  which  they  see  daily  on  television,,  on  tha  streets,  in  the  stores  and 
outdoors.    From  the  replies,  the  class  discussion  centered  on  the  question  of 
"What  is  advertising?"  and  "Why  do  we  need  or  use  advertising?"    From  this  point, 
the  element  of  persuasion  was  emphasized  by  the  instructor  and  various  examples  • 
of  persuasive  appeals  were  given,     (This  was  done  hy  the  use  of  magazine  pic-  • 
tares  which  were  arranged  in  poster  form  ahead  of  time,~  eg:     "Yummy  Campbell's 
souD  for  the  best  lunch  ever,") 

SECOND  DAY  '         '  '  / 

Jis::'ission  continued  focusing  on  the  element  of  persua|bion.    Students  were 
taught  abo^^  appeals'  to: 

a)  the  -emotions  '  ,  .  « 

"b)  self-interest  ,         *  • 

c)  curiosity 

gxamples  of  ^ach  type  of  appeal  were  given.    Special  attention  centered  on  the 
.^ainpie^^'  X  22 '"^  biiibpard  which  Jhung  on  the  front  wall  of  the  classroom.  The 
sign  advertised  7-Up  and  the  »students,^lmd  fun  thi'rxking  of  the  commercial  songs  ♦ 
and  Jingles  as  well  as  other  picture  ads 'they  rerneipri'B"^l:*ed  wh4.cb^  advertised  7-Up, 
From  this  point,  the  discussion  turned  to  tl:|e  need  for  cojnparatiVe^  a<|^er41si^^ 
The  instrructor  spoke  on  s'^ome  of  the  ways  advertisements  "fight"  over'jthe  dis-    ^  r^*^ 
tribution  of  the  family  income,    A^eas  such  ^s  household  necessities]  food,  ^ 
clothing  and  extras,  ranging  from  bicycles  to  d?olls,wWere  considered, 

Th^stud^^nts  then  lis-ted  all  of  the  approaches  and  the  media  over  which  tl^e^e 
t^/:s4s  of  advertisements  (fcyr  such  products)  are  carried.     The  m^dia  covered 
with  examples  given  were:  ^  *  ; 

a)  magazine  ads  .  " 

b)  the  radio  commercial  .  •  ■*  • 

c)  the  television  commercial  *  *  ^ 
i)  outdoor  signs 

e)  direct  mail  (even  the  "sandwich-sign  man" twas  demonstrated) 

THIRD  DAY  ^  .       '    ^  '  j 

Class  began  with  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  Job  positions  available  in  the 
advertising  business.     Dittos  of  various  Jo'bs  and  their  descriptions  were  ^ 
hand«?d  ^ut.^  During  the  second  half  of  - the  period^  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
planning  that^goes,  into  the  design  of  an  ad-  for  a  magazine  or  poster.  The 
instru-tor  demon^rated  the  placing  of  a  heading,  copy,  and  illustrations  on 
a  page^    students  were  then  divided  into  gro\ips  and  chose  a  prpduct  which 
t.hoy  wanted  to  adv^^rtise.    ^         '       '  • 

kVT 
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Some  products  chosen  were:    cereal,  shaving  ci^eam,  qandy /detergent ,  and  an 
event  (Career  Day).    Students  were  to  think  up  a  slogan,  a  song,  a  poster, 
and  a  new  container  for  their  product. 

♦ 

FOURTH  DAY 

A  brief  'review  of  the  approach  to  planning  an  ad  vas  given.    Then,  students 
'  bro^ce- i-fitc^  §r^p§  .^nd  j^e^an  t^  ^lan^tlieir  designs.    Paper,  scissors,  stencils' 
and  maricers  w^re  distributed  for  each"^g]Foup7^^The  instructor  supervised  and 
assisted  each  group.  '  .  •  ,  ;  - _  ^ 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  DAY  ^     ,  *.  -    ^  ^ 

Group  project  work  continued  throughout  these  two  days.  -   ,  ^ 

SEVENTH  DAY  .     '  "  ,  -  - 


lass  began  with' a  display  of  the  products  pr-ep^red  for  selling  through  the 
stud^^nt^^^s  original  ads.     "Rocket  Cereal,"J'lcy  Shaving  Cream,"  ind  "Super 
Shapi^s"  ca.ady  were  the  best  items -created . "  The  "^c lass  then  observed  a  series 
of  slides  Ifaken  in  ^e  Asbury  Park  "area^Mch  demonstrated  the  use  of  outdoor 
advertising  (eg.  billboards,  window  display^,  gasoMae:.sJ.gns ,  signs  on  trucks, 
busses,  trains,  etc.).    This  vas  very  successful.  ^ :  -..^ 


ZrMTK  DAY 


Dittos  were  distributed  at  the-ba^inning  of  class.    These  papers  listed  several 
terms  to  know  in  the  advertising-¥^M.-:-  Each  term  was  r^ad  and  explained.  Thenk, 
the  studej^tfi  observed  a  video-tapel' interview, with  Mr.  Wagner  from  the  J,C. 
Williams,  Co.    Mr.  Warner --is. an  a^isi  with  J.C.  Williams  and  he  is  in  charge  of 
'.he  design  for  outd^^or^^illboards  .    Questions  were  answered  after  the  film  was 
ft wished.  V  7^ 

i;tiidents  wf-re  then  introduced  to  the  idea  of  designing  posters  and  name-tags 
to  advertise  t\ie  Introduction  to  Vocations  Career  Day.  Ideas  were  discussed 
until  the  er^d  of  the  period,  ,  _  ^ 

^r^-j^  final  days  in  the  course  were  devoted  to  preparing  advertisements  for  . 
^'areer  Fa/.    Groups  worked  on  individiial  projects  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher.  '  '  '  - 
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Becau^  advertising  is  a  vocation  which  requires .great  breadth  of  interests  and 
abilities,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  person  to  become  exper-£  in  all  aspects 
of  the  business.    Therefore,  many  people  who  enter  careers  in  advertising,  enter 
the  field  in  specialized  areas.     Some  of  the  personal  qualifications  which  help 
people  to -advance  in  the  business  are  ^imagination ,  curiosity*  enthusiasm,  artic- 
ulateness,'  and  the  ability  to  analyze  problems.  "Educational  qualifications  in- 
clude a  gopd  general  baclcgrotrfid,  with,  if  possible,  college  courses  in  advertis- 
ing, the  ability  to  write  and  speak  good  >English ,  and  selling  experience. 


The  positions  available  in  this  field  are: 


Ad^;:ertising  Copywriters: 


The  copywriters  create  the  btisic  framework  of  the 
advertisement^  with  their  headlines,  text  and 
slogans.    The  best  copywriters  think  in  words  and 
in  pictures — and  suggest  tl^e  test' ways  to  present 
a  product.      Preparation  includes  emphasis  in 
English  and  creative  writing,  economics,  psychology, 
and  sociology.    Copywriters  are  usually  hired  by 
advertising  agencies  and  must  be  people  who  can 
take  criticism  and  bounce  back  with  new  ideas. 


Art  Directors^ 

> 


The  art  director  sketches  the  design  for  an  ad 
on  a  layout, pad.    He  tries  to  think  of  human 
interest  and  eye  appeal.    To  prepare  for  this^ 
kind  of  work,  young  people  shouj-d  get  the  best 
possible  art  traininfg,  with  emphasis  og[  >the 
practical  aspects,  and  on  communicating  ideas 
'visually  rather  than  on  verbal  or  written  ex- 
pression. 


Artist: 


Media  Buyers: 


Finished  p^roducts  on  art  advertisements  are 
usually  done  by  an  artist  who  is  self-employed. 
The,  work  .is  demanding,  but  very  interesting. 

Media  buyers  gather  a  vast  amount  of  information 
about  the  relative  size  and  type  of  the  reading 
pr  listening  audiences  which  can  be  reached  in 
various  ways,  and  the  cost  of  advertising  in  each 
of  these  or  aijy  combination  of  .them.    The  media  ' 
dire'btor  makes  up  a  plan  which  wilj  reach  the 
most  people  with  the  greatest  frequency  and  the 
least 'costi     eg.,   television,  radio,  newspaper, 
magazines . 


Research  Workers* 


production  Worker: 


These  people  gather  knd  analyze  facts  which  are 
required  in  the  planninig  and  production  of  adver- 
tisements.   The  research  worker  jises  mail,  tele- 
phone and  personal  interviews  to  get  his  information, 
Pi:eparation  for  such  Jobs  should  include  study  of 
Sociology,  economics,  ahd  ^ychology .     It  is 
hard  work,  but*  very  rewarding-  « 

A  production  worker  handlesmall  technical  aspects  ^ 
of^the  ad\rertising  business  1;  For  instance,  they 
do  the  filming  of  TV  commercr^als ,  the  photography 


\ 

« 

\ 

for  picture  ads,  set  up  the  stands  for  outdotDr 
billboards,  etc.    On-the-job  training  is  the 
most  beneficial  preparation  for  this  kind  of 
work . 

J 

Account  ExepHitives: 

f 

s  ' 

"  .  •   ■  ? 

The  account  executive  is  responsible  for  all  the 
activities  on  the  accounts  which  they  supervise/ 
The  account  executive  handles  relations  between 
the  agency  and  its  clients.    The  job  is  a  great 
responsibility  for  it  is  the  Central  point  from 
which  the  accounts  of  the  agency  operate.  Gradu- 
ate training  in  college  is  usually  necessary. 

Advertising  ^4anagers: 
f 

Advertising  managers  are  the  executives  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  anc^  promotion  activities  of 
corporations,  as  well  as  publications  of  other 
media.    They  try  to  coordinate  jobs  between  the 
client,  the  agency,  and  the  employees. 

h 

Business  Mana^;^: 

Handles  the  details  of  a  business  from  accounting  ^\ 

to  orders  to  benefits  and  employment  derails,  A 

person  who  wants  this  type  of  work  must\  prepare^ 

himself  with  a  background  in  business.  , 
Ik 

Words  to  Remember  for  Advertising:                                    -  * 

agency : 

The  advertising  company  which  prep*are$  and  places 
advertisements  jn. various  media^to  promojbe  dis- 
tribution  and^sale  of  a  client's  product, 

campaign': 

A  series  of  ads  using  a  ^unified  tifeme  -  "^^p'si  Please. 

commercial : 
direct  mail: 

Ad  advertisement  whith  i^  prepsented  over  tele- 
vision or  radio.  v 

Any  kind  of  advertising  that  goes  directly /to  the 
prospective  buyer  through  the  mail-letters,  leaf- 
lets, samples,  etc. 

display:  - 

Any  sign  or  exhibit  designed  -for  eitlfer  a  com- 
pany's employees  or  foi^  people  ofj  s^cific 
interests .               /                      *)'           ' '  x  ' 

'  xnarket  research: 

*  > 
The  gathering, recording  and  analyzing  of  facts 
relating  to  the  sale  and  promotion  of  goods  and  " 
services  from  p^oducen  to  consumer.  ' 

« 

*  mass  market : 
« 

\ 

if  large  or  general  market  as  oppqsed  to  a  special 
market.  ' 

mass  selling: 

The  selling  of  a  product  on  a  large  scale;  as  to 
to  the  public. 

• 

4  medium: 

• 

^'''^^^nne!bv,£r^eans  of  communication. 
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pcint-of-sale-advertising:  Which  is  placed  at  the  location  where  the  product 

is  sold.      *  .      ^  ^ 

priae-tii^e:  ^The  hours  between  7  and  11  P.M.  the  hours 

^  ^        when  more  3>eople  watch  TV,  and  with  fewer  dis- 

tractions than  during  the  day. 

oTDace  and  time  buyer:  The  advertising  employee  who  buys  a  Section  of 

time  on  radio  or  television  or  space  in  magazines 
and  newspapers,  to  be  used  for  ads.         .  » 

t.        .  * 

Advertis.in^  Notes:  '    ^  ^ 

In  advertising,  the  seller  of  a  product  competes  with  other  sellers  of  siailar 
products  to  get  the  attention* of  the -buyer,     (eg.  cars) 

^      >    »  •  * 

Also,  the  seller  competes  against  different  products  for  a  share  in  the  family 
income . 

»       Ads  are  designed  to  appeal  to  the:^^ 

a)  emotions 

b)  curiosity  (persuasive  appeals) 

c)  self-interest 

« 

Ads  have  three  parts;    »  ' 

a)"  Heading                                      ^                      <              •  *  ^ 

^  b)  Illtistration^  (Layout  a4id  Fiaeti -Production   .        *  . 

Advertising  Questionnaire:  '  -  ^* 

^    \       Please  answer  the  following -questions  .as  honestly  as"  you  can  becaifse  I  will  use 
yjur  replies  to  help  me 'develop  a  better  program  next  year.  - 

I.    The  program /'Careers  in  Advertising"  was  designed  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  work  of  ,the  advertiser;  the  areas  his  job  can  cover  (eg:    radio,  TV, 
r/igazines);  and  an  awareness  of  some  of  the  job  positions  available  ia  t^ia 
line  of  worK.    Do  you  feel  that  these  areas  were  covered  in  this  session?^ 


Comment :  / 

Whi:h  type  of  advertising  discussed  -in  the  course  appealed  to  you  the  most? 
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wnicn^a(;tivity  in  the  course  did  you  like  the  most? 

it.     rJii  you  find  that  the  slides  aod  television  films  helped  to  give  a  better 

idf*a  of.  soiiie  of^,,.4^W.klnds  ,of  advertising  which  e;xist?    Were  they  no  help 

at  all? 


5.  ,What  suggestions  would  you  make  if  you  were  asked  to  improve  this  course? 
Additional  Comments:  ^; 

Class  Project:  ^  ^ 

1.  Students  are  to  divide 'ilito  groups. 

2.  Each  group  is  to  have  a  product  to  sell.    The  students  will  create  an  ad- 
vertising campaign.    This  involves:         »  -  •  \  ' 

a)  designing  a  cartoon  for  the  product 

b)  designing  a  poster-type^ sign  for  th^  product 

c)  design  a  Jingle  or  commercial  song  i*or  the  product 

•  Products :   .  ^     Cereal  Candy 

Soda  Toothpaste 

Shaving  Cream         Laundry  Detergent  ' 

One  girl  designed  an  excellent  name-tag,  and. she  was  taught  how  to  cut  her 
pattern  out  fdr  a  silkscreen  design.    On  ^the.  last  day,  the  posters  were  dis- 
^p'layed^and  a  total  assessment  of  the  program  in  .the  form  of  a  student  evaluation 
was  t'aken.    Most  of  the  students  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  the  class. 

NOTE:    There  was  an  additional  interview  tape  available  which  discussed  window- 
advertising,  but  this  was  unable  to  be  shown  due  to  the  exces.s  noise 
^  ^     ^  from 'buildings  construction^.  .This  will  ^be^jus^d^next  jrear ., 


<&estionn^ire:  -t'^       ^       -      *  ^  -  — — -^-^ — ^  

1.  List  some  of  the  places  (mediums ).  where  you  find  advertising  each  day: 

2.  What  are>  your  favorite  commercials?    (Name  three).,    Why  do  you  like  them? 
Can  you  remember  a  special  ad  from  a  magazine?    Why,  Why  Not? 

Suggestions  to  Improve  the  Course  "Careers  in  Advertising'^ 

1.  Becau^p  of  the  limitations  of  some  of  our  students,  I  feel  a  five  day  program 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  introduction  into  ithe"' field  of  advertising. 

2.  If  a  five  day  program  can  be  implemented,  I  would  hold  the  number  limit  of 
students  in  each  class  to  15.    This  is  so  that  special  attention  can"  be  * 
given  by  one' teacher  while  poster  projects  are  in  operation. 

3.  I  would  like  to  plan  a  trip  to  an  advertising  agency  next  year.    If -this  is 
not  possible,  I  would  like  to  arrange  for  an  artist  or  lay-out  designer  to 
visit  the  school  and  give  the  students  a  demonstration  of  his  work. 

^.     Because  advertising  i^  a  very  demanding  field,  I  think  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  caliber ' student  taking  this  course,     tf  a  student  is  not 
capable,  we  are  only  fooling, him  by  leading  him  into  such  a  field. 

AVT6. 
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5.    I  would  like  to  have  more  supply^ materials :    eg.  scissors,  'paper,  pa«te, 
glue,*tape  and  paint,  in  addition  to  the  paper,  stencils,  and  markers  I  • 
received  this  year.     (l  vill  be  responsible  for  subn^itting  an  order  for 
these  materials). 


/ 
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FLORIST  HORTICULTURE  CYCLE 


Invite  a  local  florist  to  give  a  lecture-deinonstration  on  making  floral 
arran^renents.    Ask  him  to  include  infonnation  about  the  other  types  of 
vork  in  a  flovsr  shop  such  as  a  clerk,  truck  driver,  bookkeeper »^-e^. 
Also  ask  him  to  indicate  the  amount  and  kind  of '  training  necessary, 
vhere  it  is  available,  vhat  the  Job  opportunities  are,  what  aptitudes 
he  voili  look  for  in  an  employee,  the  going  pay  rate,  work  sfchedule, 
benefits,  iisaiyantages  and  advantages.     If  possible,  extend  the  Job 
fieli  wor.<,  greenhouse^^^^maintenance  and  landscaping.' 

A3k  the  florist  to  ret'orn  a  second  day  with  supplies  (flowers,  greens 
ani  oi^ntainer^')  so  that  the  students  can  make  their  own  arrangements. 
;;«.ro         florist  circulate  among  the  students  as  they  work  giving  sug-  ' 
^esti':ni  in i  criticism.  ^  | 

F^llov-^'^  program  with  olass  discussion  by  the  students  on  the  nature  of 
the  v^.rk,  the  talents  |.nvolved,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  achieved. 

^'ossicle  tri::s; 


small  local  florist 
L6ngvoo"d  hardens  , 

Kenne.tt  Square,  Rt.  1,  Pa. 
Putrers  Agrioult^ore  Site 
Lorrai  nursery 

sterling  Forest,  Tuxedo,  New  York 


large  local  florist 

Doris  Duke  Estate 

Local,  national  and  international 

flower  shows 
Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens 


::T3THncrioTiAr  aTds"^ 


1  Lms  tr^cs : 


Vocational  Education  Productions 
California  State  Polytechnic  College 
3an  Lais,  Obispo,  California  93^01 

1  set  Flovers  to  Wear? (3  filmstrips) 
manual  and  tapes  $39.50  (price  may  be  out  of  date) 

Films:  '(borrower  pays  transportation  both  ways) 

Films  c>f*the  nation 
C?  Went  ^•^5th  3'tr^et 
r^'^v  T ork ,  ^lew  York 

M;h?rn  Poses  on  Parade l6mm,  color,  30  minutes 

Moi^^rn  Chrysanthemums  for  Fall  Beauty,  l6mm,  2  reels ,  .color,  20  minutes 
?JattTns  United  for  Spring  Beauty,  l6  "mm.,  color,  20  minutes  ^ 
:iov  to^Pl.mt  I>itch  Bulbs ^,  l6mm ,  color,  lU  yminutes 


''!^I''rai'  rtat'^  Flower  Growers  Association 
51 J         National  Bank  Building 
r-iinv^'r,  '*ol">rado 


The  Mvlne  Flower.  l6mm,  '^olor,  10  minutes 

'flh  \ 
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F ilas :     (no  transportation  costs) 

Roses,  Inc.- 

60  East  U2nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

What^s  Behind  a  Rose,  l6inm,  color,  I8  minutes 
The  Gift  of  the  Rose,  16  mm,  color,  22  minutes 

Carey-Sw^in  Inc . 

1933  Laurel  St>reet 

Sarasota,  Florida  .  * 

The  Florida  Glades,  16  mm^^oi^r,  ih  minutes 
The  Glad  Story/ 1^6mm,  ^^^lor,  I8  minutes 

Southern  California  Ass 
756  Vail  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Califorrfla 

The  Gladiolus  Story,  l6mm,  color,  13  minutes 

George  J.  Ball,  Inc . 
West  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mam's  the  Word,  l6rmn,  color,  27  minutes 

Sun  Dial  Films 
Ihl  East  U3rd'  Street- 
New  York,  New  York  ; 


f     Landscape  for  Living,  l6mm,  cblor^  12^  midutes     '      "   ^        —=r—  ^ 


Hartley  Productions Inc .  . 
339  East  U8th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  .  "  ^  ' 

How  to  boll  with  Flowers,  l6ffira,,  color 

Fllmo :     (Rental)  * 

Dallas  Jones  Productions 
1725  North  Weils  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

^   Helen  Chomberlin  Table  Fashions,  S^mm,  color,  25  minutes,  fee  of  $12.50 

(70  complete  table  sellings)  — —  

O^her  MateriaJIs:         -  •      -  . 

r>ocl€?ty  of  American  Florist 

.Iheraton    Park  ffotel  ^  1 

W'lshington  ,  D  .C  . 

aturl^nt  Rookloh  -  Flowers  and  You  .10<^-each 

.     .  FLH2 
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Teacher's  Guide  -  Flowers  and  You   *  .05^  each 
Opportunities,  for  You  in  the  Florist  Industry    .10^  each 
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'  I^JTRObuCTION  TO  VOCATIONS 


Point  Pleasant  3oro  High  School 


^    ?/lhr)er:t:    F'lower  Arj^angement 


Robert  At  Briant,  Coordinator  -  Introduction,  to  yocations 
Marg£^ret  Bishop,  Cycle  Teacher 


I>irst  Session 

*       Visit  to  Rainb^v  Florist,  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey, 

1.  Introduction  to  flower  arrangement, 

2.  Discussion  of  materials -and-'ix)61'S  "use'd  ■ 

3.  Illustra-tion  of^  ^^orsage  Making"-  , 

Second  Session 


J  ^       '    '  Visit  to  Rainbow  Florist  -  . 

1.  ^  Discission  and  practice  in  making  bouquets 
♦    '     I  *                         -  a)  Triangle  Bouquet 

'  b)  Traditional  Bou'Eidet 

'        ^  c)  Flower  preparation      „  w^Eri.^^, 

0      \  "  d)  Bow  making  andr-arranrgemet^?'^ 

-        *  -  V    ^     ,  ,  ■/'Cl 

•     •  '^^'^   "  ~ 

2.  -.%-Fj^net%l"' Spray  Malting 

*"    3^    'Jse  of  ferns  and  ornaments  T 
Thirl  Session  ^ 


ope^.ker  -  Mr.  Harold  Everett/ Everett 's  Florist,  Brick^  New  Jersey 


1.    Discussion  of  cutting  flower.s  ^ 
?.•    Making?  of  Artificial  decorations 

)urth  Session  * 

'/isit  to  ^Rainlxow  Florist'  .  , 

1^    WorVdng  with  s^al'onal  decorations 

a)  Christmas  ^ 

b)  Thanksgiving  '  *  \ 
o)  Easter      ^                                             f  ' 

■j)'  Moth'^r^s  Day 

fth  Sessij^n     (Saturday)        '    ^  \       ^  ' 

/" 

^\^a':'''':  :al -work  '^werien-^e  at  f^ither  Rainbow  Florist  or  Everett ^^s  Florist 

FLH4 
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.    GRAPHIC  ARTS  CYCLE  South  Junior  High  School 

  .  \  '        '  ITT  Franklin  Street 

'  *  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

*  ^ 

Michael  J.  Venezia,  Jr. 

GP^Hl^  ARfS  ^i:;  A  TKREE-»WEEK^^CLE 

The  "Plan  Your' Care er^  Now"  poster  was  designed  and  made  by  eight  ninth  grade 
beys  in  our  Intft)tii:ction  to  Vocations  gjapgram. 

At  Sbuth  Junior  Jfigh,  we,  do  not  have  a  Graphrc''Ai-fs**Sn(5'p7  or  facilities  for 
^teaching  this  ^or.it.    However,  because  the  Graphic  Arts  is  important  in  the 
industry  Ir.  our  state, ^we  wanted  to  include  a  cycle  in  that  ar^a.    We  had 
equipment.     We  could  buy  none  with  state  funds.    We,  therefore,  had  to 
lifnit,  "he  exposure.    V:e  decided  to  run  a  unit  on  "Screen  Process  Reproduction." 
/inticipating  ot-ate  approval  of  our  application  for  a  first  year  program,  we 
bought  ar.  Instructcrs  Silk  Screen  Printing 'Kit  for  $149.00.    This  was  our 
only  initial  expense  for  this  unit. 

This  year.ve  planned  a  3-vreek  qydle  in  Graphic- Arts  with  eight  students  ir.  . 
each  group.     In  the  -fi-rst  two  groups  each  student  designed  an  initial  r.cno- 
grar.,  hand  cut  t^e  filin^^tSd^^^inted  2h  copies  of  it.  • 


By  th^tir.e  tke  "third "groups was  ready  to  begin  their  Graphic  Arts  Cycle  the. 
interest  in  this  kind  of  reproducTion  proces3'^bega^..tQ,  grx)^^^  Jj^e^  t^^<^  ^ 
-g^o^-^P^I*!^^  to  tackle  a  \arge  project.     Fine-l    But,  ±he-^|,tillv;e2*pul'ehaS6d" 
hHd  cr.]fejA^-"To"lr^^  used.  I 

presented  my  problem  to  my  principal;  Dr'.  Alfred  If.  Skog$i)erg,  who  purchased 
with  other  schoo'l  funds,  a.  roll  of  sijlk  screen  film  8!t  the  cost  of  $9.T5,  or 
about  JiO"  X  II4C"  of  film.     We  scrounged  additional  fluid,  solvent  and  paper 
from  our  school  art  supplies.  \  .  ^  i 


Th^e  ^roup^  decided. on  the  type  of  project  *they  wanted,  , a  poster  showing  the 
Introduction  to  Vocations  Program  message.    Tliese  posters  ^o  be  po'sted 
throuc:hout:4  the  ^sch<3ol. 

They  el^bted  a  foreman,  who,  with  advice-,  broke  down  the  work  and  assigned 
each  one  a  part.    Mdss  production  conceptualiziation, -if  you  will. 

All  art  work  and  lettering  were  done  by  hand  in  rough  draft.,  "Keep  it- 
simple  but  tell  the  story!"  was  the  goal.     Fortunately,  the  movie  being 
shown  that  week  was  "The  General  ^ith  The  Cockeyed  Id."    One  sequence 
showeri  construction  equipment  in  silhouette.  --Tfie  boys -siezed  this  method 
of  felling  a  story  without  captions. 

A  full  scale  "paste  up"  vTas  given  approval  and  then  they  c)Ut  the  film.  For 
three  colors,  no  less!    They  wanted /ive' but  finally  scaled  it  to  t"hree. 
group  decided  to  pVoduce  thirty-  posters.  .  ^ 

Tne  first  two  colors  were  completed  with  not  too  much  ^reaction..  But,  when 
they  sav  the,  first  one  with  ^the  three  colors  complete'  --  a  "mild"  celebra- 
ti^T  took  place.  They  were  so  intrigued  that  they  took  construction  paper 
^ff  IruJIrfin  boardn  for  one 'color  runs.     Finally  at  5:00  p.m.  they,  had  to 


f 
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^     ^'aL-ncst  npjraliy"  thrown  out  and  sent  home.    The  next  day,  one-  of  the  l5oys* 
said,  "that  silk  screen  stuff  is  OK.    Last  night  there  was  a  job  in  the        ^  - 
'v^^.t-ads*  for  a  silk  screen  Job  yith  a  two  weeks  training.    And  they  pay 
tSO  while  you  'l*^arn:"    You  see,  we  reached  our  objective/ 


PREPArATICNS  MD  operation  ^OF  silk  gCREEN 
UlflT  USING  *PAPEP  STENCILS 


PPi:PAPJVTION 


.  .  Make  draving,  using  clear,  criSp  lines  with  pen  or  pencil  on  sheet  of 
paper,  same  size  as  that  to  be  printed.  ,  '  ^' 


.  Lift,  frame  and  place  driving  cn  board  in  approximate  center.  Attach 
guides  to  tcj)  right  and  upper  right  side  of  paper,  iising  one  o;r  more  » 
at"  upper  right  as  needed. 

.  Prepare^stencil  paper".     PLACE  STENCIL  PAPER  over  drawing'^  maite  sure 
itT  covers  entire  screen  area  when  screen  i§  lowered. 

Cut  away  excess  stencil  paper.      '  •  *  .  ^ 

.  Tape  stencil  paper  to  board  over,  draying  on  two  or  three  comers'. 

.  T}at"\^arsorover  drawing  area  with  finget9f  ^IJLO  HOT^POUR!'    ^  ^ 

.  Using  sharp  stencil  knife,  cut  out  outline  of  drawing  as  needed  throvi^h 

stencil  paper.     Cut  crisp  sharp  lines. ^  THIS  IS  IMPORTANTI     If  necessary 
^   're-draw  drawing  onto  stencil  first^ 

.  .  Remove  tape  holding  stencil  paper  to  board.  .NOTE:  If  drawihng  area  is 
small  in  comparison  to  size  of  screen,  tape  stenfcil  paper^S  underside 
cf  frame.     If  drawing  is  large,  follow  next  step.  .  ^ 

,  .  Close  frame  ^and  apply  stencil  paint  to  .upper  areef  of  sjAvv^^"^^ 
Knife.  .  • 

<■  ,  ^  • 

.  Spread  paint ':(or  ink)  with  squeegee  across  whole  Screen  to  permit  «. 
stencil '  paper  fo^ stick  to'  silk.    If  drawing  is  small,  as  mentioned 
above.  Just  spread  ink  across  c^t  draving  area.  ^    ^  V  < 

H  IS  IMPORTMT  Tj^T  YOU  DO  HOT  REMOVE  CUT-OUT  STElUTITAREA  FROM 
ST&NCIL  ^EFORE  INK  IS  ^lACEY)  OM  STENCIL  AND  SPREAD  ACROgS  'SILK.  . 

.  Raise  fpame  and  remove  lOriginal  drawing,  and  cut  out  area.  •  ^ 

OPSRAflON  '      '     ■    •  ■  '       ■     ■  N 

.  Place  sheet  of  stock  into  guides.  ^With  squeegee,  draw  paint 'across 
/drawing;,  to  bottom  of  frame.         .  *  ~  ^ 

•      Remove  all  etxcess  paint  from  bpttom' and  dab  along  top.   "  '  ^ 

Repeat  printing  step^or  rach  sheet. 

PAPB:F  cJTENCIIlS  FOR'^ILK  JSCREEN  ,      ^  '  '  • 

•       ..  ^  •    .  .         '  ' 

.  Han  »only  two  she"etsJj5ack-to-back  fen  clips  provided  for  drying:'  ' 


.  Remember  to  set  kick  stand  doyn  when  leavinlg  screen  for  any  reason. 
* 

CLEAirJp        .  "  '  '  •  *  • 

.  Replace  all  excess  paint  back  into  paint  can — close  cover  securely. 

.  Remove  stencil  and  throw  away.     It  is  npt«Legd^  again.    Remifmber  . 
save' originaL^rawin^  if  more  than  or\,e  color  is. to  be  printed.  ^ 

.  Place  newspaper  under  frame,  over  board  area.*  Pour  small  amount  of 
*  Varsol  onto  screen.  ^  ^        ,     ^  .  ^ 


.  Scrape  screen  clean  with  squeegee then  wipe 'witli  fags.     Rags  shotild 
be  clean  and  free. from  lint.  .       .  4  • 

\  '  ' 

^  fteplace  newspaper  as  necessary.    A  clean'  one  will  do  a  bei:tei*^Job  ' 
*  than  a  dirty  one.      .  *  *         ^  '  ' 

^  >  .  ' 

.  Finally,  wipe  both  sides  of  screen  at  same  tdme  ^til  all 'traces  pf 
ink  are  removed.'    Check  frame  corners.     Dry  ink  migh'-^  ruin  someone 
else*s-work  if  paints  mix. 

.'^lean  squeegee  and  ink  knife.'  -  '     •  *  ^ 

.  Replace^  all  material^  and  equipment  tp,  storage -position. 

V^.en  printing  is  completed  and  dry,  sign  name  eSffj^  date  completed  on 
t&ack  of  sheet  and  turn  into  instructor.         *  .  .  w 


SCREEN  PROCESS.  '  ^' 

OIFE  CUT  FILM  *  .       *     .         •  / 

^Screen  Process  is  a  simple*",  fast  method  used  to  reproduce  in  quantity,  any 
type  of  de^Tgning  or  lettering,     including  half-tones  frgm  a.  small  greeting 
card  to  a  lar^e  poster.  I Jt  is  a  convenient  and  inexpehsive  process' used 
in  many  industrial  pants,  for  the  marking  of 'manuf-actured  product^,  ^-sucK  as 
radio  dials  and]  other  markijigs ,  designs  on  toys  and  striping  ftLcycles/* 

No  Qther  method  of  rep'roduction  is  *as  flexible,  permitting  the  application 
of  m^y  kinds  of  colored  materials  consistent,  with  the  purpos^e  and  Vea^iety  . 
of  surface,  which  may  be  paper,  or  paper  stock,  oilcJLoth,  some  fabrics",' 
some  plaistics,  metal,  wood,  masonite,  glass wkltf&oard,  some  types  of^' 
rub'ber,  &nd  others.  *  ^  '      '  •  j^- 

At  Army; and  Na^/y  Bases,. all  over  the  country^  this  speedy  and  economic^ 
method  of  reproduction  is  being  used-to  run  off  i^ktruction  sheets*  m'aps, 
vis^ial  training  aids,  charts  and  di»agrams  that  are  a  part  of  the  military 
training  program.    They'Screen  Process  traffic  signs,  buflding  and  runway 
markers,  placards  kndi  emblems,  equipment  and  materials,  as  well  as  posJ:ers 
erf  all  types  that  make  each  Army  and  NaVy  Base  a  self-sufficient,  well-run 
community..  .    '  .  / 

In  the 'civilian  ffeeld; 'Screen  process  is  widely  use^i  to  rep^^oduce  allotype's 
'  -          ^    A  GRA4  •         /  • 


of  signs  and  displays'.  Jt  -ia^used  to  .reproduce  designs  ^on- 
macy  types  of  products  and  equipment..    Some  of  these  us 


Ordnamce  Equipment 
First*  Aid  Kits 
Shipping  Cratj^s. 
Aircraft 
fiecalcoiftanias 
7?ivic  ""Displays  *  " 
Political  Posters 
Book  Covers 
Athletic  Emblems 

♦ 

Theatrical  Posters 
Curtains  and  Drapes 
Radio  Equipment 


markings  on 
followers : 


Handkerchiefs 
Neckties 
Toys  and  Games 
Greeting  Cards  , 
Directional  "Signs         •  . 
Building^  Signs 
Wallpaper      ^       ./  '* 
Department  &  Chain  Store 
Adveortising  Specialties 
Fabrics 

Point  of  Sale  Displays 
Children's  Books  • 


Posters 
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All  kiT»<iP  jf  p^'inted  or  illustrated  material  can  be  reproduced-,  including 
lesigr:*  that  'fall  in  large  masses  or  fine  hairline  drawings  and  diagrams. 
,rripro^uction  caji  be  made  in  any  size  from  a  small  «c'ard  to  giamt  banne'l*^. 
11; e' quantity  of. the  ran  is  very  flexible,  Sci*een  Process  is  practical  for 
reproducing  as.  few  as  10  copies  or  as  many  as  10,000  or  more,.  Perhaps, 
most  important,  th^  Screen  Pi'ocess  permits  the  liberal  use  of  colpr  at 
low  cost.   ^  '  ^  'J  .  .  ^  . 

,^The  instructions  contained  in  the  following  pages  aire  a  "How  to  do  It"  arrange- 
ment.s.c  that  the  student  or  beginner  can  obtain  good  results  with  the *first 
job.    '  ^  /  .  '    ,   '  '  '  ' 

'The  details  on  preparing  the  printi^^  frame,  which  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "screen,^*  are  the  same*  as  are  used*' for  all  screen  work^    Alt^iough  there 
are  many  methods,  by  which  the  ste/nrti^on  the  silk  .or  nylon  may  be  produced, 
we  will  describe  the  knife  cut  method, ^hich  is  the* most  commonly  used  and 
♦  >/hiich  has  specific 'advantages  '*  ^  »  " 

In  these  few  pages  only  a  very  condensed  description  of  the  screen,  process 
"and  materials  ca$  be  'given*    Equipment  dimensions  and  construction  can  be  . 
modified  to  suit  the  individual  or  purpose. 

The  •information  given  is  basic  and  the  principles  involved  are  used  univer- 
sally in  the  process  industry  with  modifidations  of  equipment  and  material. 

MATERIALS- USED  Ifl  SCREEN  PROCESS  PRINTING     /  '    '  • 

.  Printing  Base  -  A  -  ^  r 

Masortite  af  fiords  an.  ideal  surface  upon  which  to  prints;    A  drawing  board  also 
.  *  makes  on  excellent  base  for  small  sized  frames. 

,  Printlnt^  Frame  -  .The  frame  serves  as  a  support  on  which  the  silk  pr  nylon 
is  stretched  and  as  a  reservoir  for- the  screening  color.    Th^'  printing 
frame,  is  hinged  to  the  printing  ba^e  vith  two  'hinges.'  Loose  pin  hinges 

.  a^e  .commonly  used.      .   •  ,  •  •  »      •  . 

y    .m  gtencil  Fabric  -  Silk  or  nylon  is  stretctie'd  taut  on  the  iJrinting  frame,       *  ' 
The  silk  or  nylon  holds,  the  stencil  or  design  in  place. 

.  •  GRA5  '  '  • 
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.  The  Stencil  -  The  most  widely  used  knife  cut  i»tencil  media  are  Nu-fllm 
and  Blu-film.  , 

/  \        •    ■  ' 

Adhering  Liquid  -  Lacquer;  thinner  is  used  to  adhere  Nu-film  or  Blu- 

^film,  to  the  silk  or  nylon;'' 

•  Register  Guides  -  These  guides  can  be  cut  ffom  c.ardboard  stock,  or  paper 
'    and  are  uaed  to  hold  the  paper  or  cardboard  on  which  you  are  printing 

in  place  so  that  each  printing  will  be  *in  exactly  the  same  position. 
Thumb  tacks  may  ^e  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

•  'r^P^s  -  Masking  tape  Is  used  to  hni^^^own  the  film  o^er  the  original 
drawing  while' cutting  out  the  desigih    Ttijio  used  to  block  out\tihe 
edges  of  the  printing  frame  and  the  kraft  pa]^r  as  Well^  *  A 

.  Cutting  Tools  -  A  stencil  knife  is  used^tb  cut  ttie  film*  ^  For  cutting 
^    cir^les^  a  pair  of  dividers  makes  a  fine 'compass  when  one  side  is 

sharpendtfd  to  the  same  kind  of  cutting  edge  as  a  knife.    An  assortment  * 
of  good  rulers  will  "make  the  cutting  of  .straight  lines  easy:^    Cl;|cle  .  • 
<   cut^s  may  be  purchased  along  with. other  special  equipment  to  cilb  t<fe 
film.  .  '  *'  V  ' 

.  S<^ueege'e      Is  a  rubber  blade  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle  and  when 
drai^n  across  the  printing  fraji^e  it  forces  the  screenings  color  through 
the  open  parts  of  the  stencil  onto  the  paper  or  cardboard  on  which 

,  y/ou  are  printing.    ,        *  ,       \  ^  / 

.  Screen  Cleaner  -  Used  .to  remov^,the  film  stencil  from  the  silk  or 
nylon  after  the  run  is  completed,  so  that  the  same*  printing  frame 
^^with  the  silk  or  nyion  attached  can  be  used  for  the  next  color  or 
for  the  neA  design*    By  removing  the  filfa  stencil  the.  same  silk  or 
nylon  canpe  used  over  and  over,.  „        ^  * 

MAKING  -THE"  PRINTING.  FRAME        *  \  ^ 

The  prin^ting  frame  serves  as  a  support;  on  which  the  silk  or  nylon  is  stretched 
and  as  a  reifervoir  to  hold  the  c01or  during  the  screening  operation*-       %      *  • 

\     '-z^     "'^  /  '  '  •  . 

.1.  ^  CONSTRUCrfoN  OF  THE  PRINTING^  ^AME    '      '     ^  > 
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Small  frames ' under '^i)"  x  2^4"  can 'be 'made  out  ^ of  soft  pine' 3A"  to 
iV'  square  stoc^.         ,        .  <^      '    '  - 

,  r     '    ;  ,  ;  ^  ' 

The.  frame  should 'always  be  3"  T)r  V'  wddfer  and  at  l^ast  6"  longer  ^  • 
than  the  design  that 'is  to  <be  printed.  wThis  wi4.1  provide  enough 
aM?e  at  each  end  to  hold  the. supply,  of  color  in  the  printing,  frame  ' 
and  also  allow- enough  space  to  rest  the  squeegee  igi  betWeen  printings  ♦ 

Comers -of -i^he  fr^me  should^ be  fastened:' toget^r  so  that  they  will, 
be  strong  and  rigid.  •  Dovetail  Joints  or  initered  corners  are   ,  , 
pref^rabl^r.  '  *  -  • 

Frames  ^up  to  36"  to  6o"  should  be  made  of  2"  x  2".lumter.' 

;  '        GRA6       '^•        •  '      '  '  , 


Frames  must  /^^-square,  rigidly  J^^ined  and  the  bottom  surface  must 

\ 


be  perjrectly ;fJ?atM'  Do  not  use^rped  or  twisted  lumber 
STRETCHING  THE'FAJBRIC  Oi^  THE  FRAME 


There  are  three  common  methods  of  stretching  the  silk  qr  nylon  on^^a 
frariet 

.  Use  of  a  staple  gun  or  Automatic  tacker.     C  * 
.  Use  of  ordinary  carpet  tacks  and  a  hammer. 
.  G;:ooving  the  I'rame  and  use  of  J*iber  rope. 

A,       .  -  ^     ^  •      .  ^ 

Th^  technique  .for  the  first't^Jo  methods*  is,  the  •sama;^and  is  as  follows: 
.  Cut  a  piece  of  silk  or  nylon  V'  Jon^er  and  vider  than  the  frame. 

This  will  penr.it>  affirm  grasp  on  the  material  anc?  enable  you  to 

stretch  the^  material  tightly, 

.  Place  the  silk  over  the  bottom  side'  o-f  the  frame -with  the  threads 
or  V^ave  running  parallel  with- the 's-idefe  of  the  f;rame. 

.  Start  tacking  with  the  staple  gun  from  the  center  o^ene  side  to,^ 
within         of,  t^e  end  corner.    Then  finish  stapling  the  same  side 

-  also  to  within  Ik'*  of  the  comer...   ftak-e  sure. that  the  staples  are 
at  an  angle  to  the  threads  of  th^fabric  to  make  sure  that  it  will 

*  not  t.ear^,  -^lold  the  fabric  as"  tight;  as  possible  without  tearing 
,th*^  material.  ^'        '^^  ^  <; 

.  Start  at  the  center  of  the  \opp'o^s^^^^i<i^  and^Tollow  the  same  pro- 
cjeciure.v  Hold  the  material^\as  ^tiglif  as  possible  without  IS^r^rjg  it. 

.  Start  from  .one  oif  * thej/enda,^d  rG^^le  the  ^material  from  tha  center 
out^to  1?^"  o^f  thj|:^^rn"?^^  finish  the  'other  end  of  thrf  same  ~ 

side.  C\  "Ti'^      -  '  ,    "/  ' 

.  StajJle  the  other^|hA^^^  Parting  from  the.  center  and  stretching  the 
fabric  as  tight  ag-§osaible.  .  Then '.conjplete  the  other  end. 

.  IrKstretchlng  the -silk' l^pr  nylpn  thus  farglrou  left  each  corner  ' 
open  .IV  eaeix^way.    By 'staprling  th^  four  coners  last,  you  eliminate 
any  possibility  ^f  vrinkie^  iii-.the  silk  o)c  nylon  in  the  comers. 

.  Trim  off  the  edges  of^^^  faille  that  e^aends  beyond  th^  edge  pf ^  ^ 
the  frame.  "        ,        ,  ' 


i 


.  If'the  Groove  Jfrapie-. Metlroti  loused,  the  silk  or  ftvlon  is^^stretched 
on  the  frame  by^^i^^^^lCt^^^ope  instead  of  J^ii^pta'ples  ^or  tacks. 
.The  frame  is  s^^^^^^jM^epkred"^ before  being  ass 
groove  cut  ou^fe:-?^^^^^^^^^;       the  bot.tom  side 
the^frame.   ^Whrer^h^^^^^^.  assembled  this  gro 
e^ntire  bottom!  a^(?^^]^?^£e-lfram^.  .      '  . 


led  by.  having  a 
each  section  of 
runs  aroun^i  iJhe 


.  The^^silk  or.n;^^  i^\*lajd^m  place  over 
^  a  lerfgth,  or^^^|g[rope  to  fit  'around  t^( 


the  frfine  jbid  grooves.  Cut 
^    ^  i..^  fouk"  s^i]des.    Start  on  one*^*^* 

^ide  :^3::^oi!e^^^^^  rope  into  the^ groove^' with  a  mallet.'    V/hen  ^ 

the  r^ope.  is^^^ei^::!^^        in  all  grooves  with  the  silk  or  nylon 
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•stretched  tight,  take  a  wedge  and^  n;ail)5t  and  tap  the  rope  deeper  into 
the  grooves.    This  will  stretch  the  silk  tightly  across  the  tram4u 
Seal  the  rope  wi|h  shellac  or  lacquer  so  that  it  holds'  tightly.  Mask- 
ing* tape  can  also  be  used  for  this  step*  ^ 

TAPS  THE  PRINTING  FRAME  "  .  '  \ 

.  Protect  t^e  silk' from  tearing  away  from  the  staples  by  ]^sicing  a  strip 
of  masking  tape  over  tjre  staples.     If  clear  lacquer  or  shellac  is  avail- 
able, apply  a  coat  over  the.  staples  to  strengthen  and  seal  the  silk  or 
nylon  to  the  frame.  -  Be  careful  not  to^  allow  any  of  the  shellac  or  lacque 
to  spattar  on  the  open  mesh  of  the  screen. 

.  Turn  the  screen  over  and  place  a  strip  of  masking  tape  along  the  in- 
side where  the  frame  and  the*  fabric  meet.     First '^cUt  strips  of -masking 
tape  a  little 'lor)ger  than  each  of  the  .inner  sides  of  the  frame*«-   Crease  . 
or  fold  these  in, half  an/i  f^ace  one  half  *  on  the  frame  and  other^'other 
half  ^on  the  fabric.    By  taping  the  inside  of  the  ^rame  in  this  mariner, 
you.  prevent  any  chance  of  the  color  seeping  in  under  the  fi*ame  ,Qnd 
soiling  and  marking  your  prints* 

HINGE  THE  PRAM  TO  THE  PRINTING  hkSW^jt-/  •  - 

/  The  printing  frame  is  attached  to  the  printing  base  with  two  loose 
pin  hinges,    TJi'^is  the  frame  can  be  removed  froiii^he  printing  base 
as  desired  by. hierely  pulling  out  the  two  ];qjis  and  lifting  the  frame 
out .  s  *  • 

t  .  / 

LIFT         MP  REGISTER  GUIDES 

.  On  small  ^iframes  a  lift  bar  is  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  frame  to 
allow  thfp/ operator  to  haye  both  ha^nds  free  to  remove  the  printed  copy 
ana  tcr  ^n'sert  the  next  piece  to  be  printed.     A  small  stick,  1"  x  V*  x 
^"  will  'be  satisfactory.     Drill  a  bole  at  one*  end  to  provide  a  free 
swinging  motion  and  screw  to  the  left  side  of  the  frame.    When  the 
ccreen  is  raised  the  lift  bar  automatically  drops  down,  holding  the 
screen  printing  frame  off  the  printing  base.  ^  v 

.  Register  guides  can  be  cut  from  cardboard  stock.    -Usually  3  or  h  guides 

are  silfficient  to  hold  th'e  materisuL  on  which  you  are  printing  in  place 
so  that  each  printing  will  be  exactly  the  same  position*.  Prosper 

registration  is  v^ry  important » when  there  are  tyo  or  more  colojs  to  be 

^    printed,  '  ^  • 

n       '       MAKING  THE- ORIGINAL  GOLOR  DRAWJNG 
Cg)LOR  TFiE  QRINGINAL-      '  ' 

.  In  making  the  original  drawing it  is  best  ^o  color  the  original  exactly 
as  you  want  It  to  be  reproduced!    This  will  enable  you  to  se^  the' de- 
sign of /each  Golor  when  cutting/^he  film  stencil 'later.  . 

.  Until  you  gain  experience  in  screening,  it  is  advisable  to  limit  your 
design  to^ only  two  colors.  -        ^  ' 
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2.     SELECTII'IG  COLCR  FOR  VISIBILITY 


To  obtain  maximum  legibility  from  a  distance  on  posters  and  advertis- 
ing displays ,  there  are  centain  facts  about  color  combinations  that  ^ 
should  be  considered.     While  the  chart  shown  below  does  not  include 
every  possible,  color  combination,  it  does  indicate  the  relative  •> 
legibility  of  these  particular  combinations.  . 

Black  letters  on  Yellow  background^ can  be  read  from  the  greatest 
distance..    Also  note  that  dark  copy  or  letters  on^  a  light  color 
background  have  better  legibility  than  colored*  copy  or  letterings  on 
a  dark  background. 


Rating  copy  on  background: 


a) 
b) 


Bj,<ic^o'n  Yellow 
^lack  bn  White 
c)  Yellow  on  Black 
dj  White  on  Black 

e)  Blue  on  White 

f )  White  on  Blue  v 


g)  White  on  Green 

h)  Green  on  White^ 

i )  Red  on  White-, 
j)  White  on  Red 

^K)  "Red'^  or!  Green 
l)  Green  on  Red 


3.     TRACE  SKETCH  OR  DESIGN 

.  The  student  who  h|iSvnot  had  any  training  in  lettering  or  drawing, 
can  select  an  original  from  current  magazines,  etc.,  .^electing  a 
design  that  has  relatively  large"  color  area  sq  that  i^^s  cutting  of 
filiU  stencil  will  not  be  too  intricate.  .  ' 


miYE  COT  FILMS 


KNIFE  -  COT  FILMS 


.  Knife  cut  stencil  sheets  are  thin,  prepared' films  on  translucent 
backing  paper,  which^acts  as  a  temporary  carrier  of  the  film  until 
the  fi^m  is  adhered  to  the  silk  or  nylon. 

PREPARATORY  WORK  '  '  • 

.  Thumb  tack  or  tape  your  original  to  a  drawing  boardl  or  work-table. 

Cut  a  piece  of  film  large  enough  to  cover  th^ "first  design.    Decide  , 
which  color  you  want  to  print  first.    It  is  good  practice  to  T\m  the 
^       light  cclor  first  and  follpw  later  with  the  dark  color.- 

.  Place,  the  piece  of  filfi  over  the  original  drawing  with  the  backing  ^ 
side  down  and  fasten-down  the  corners  with  masking  taj>e  so  that  the 
film  will  not  shift. 

•  The  film  is^ransparent  and  you  can  see  the  original  drawing. umder- 
neath.    The  idea  is  to  cut  and  peel  out  those,  portion  of  the  film 
that  form  the  first  color  you  want  to  print/ 
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CUTTING-  FILM 

.  In  a  tracing  manner,*  using  a  sharp  stencil  knife,  cut  through  the 
film  to  the  backing  paper, 
DO  NOT  CUT  through"  THE  BACKING  PAPER  • 

.  Use  liglxt  pressur^e  in  cutting.  Bearing  down  hard  will  cause  cutting 
into  the  backing  paper,  A  few  minutes  of  practice  cutting  should  be 
sufficient  t'o  get  the  feel  of  it,  . 

.  On  straight  line  cuts  ,  the  cutting  should  be  carried  out  beyond  the 
comers  of  the  letter, 

.  After  cutting  has  been  completed,  strip  out  all  the  film  from  the 
portion  of  the  design  which  is  to  appear  open  on  the  screen, 

1  .    -  .  . 

.  In  all  large  open  spaces  from  which  filcp'has  been  stripped,  cut  a 
slit  through  the  backing  paper  to  allow  escape  of  air  (Juring  the 
adhering 'Operation.        -    .  ^    ,  ^  - 

',  Exaimine  cut  film  to  make  sure  that  no  smeill  pieces  of  film  or  dust' 
particles  have  been  left  on^  it.  A  smeull  piece  of  masking  tape  may- 
be used'  for  this  purpose  vC 

ADHERING  FILM  TO  SCREEN  PRINTING  FRAME  / 

.  If  a  hew  piece  of-^silk  has  t^een  stretched  on  tke  frame,  it  is  a  gCod 
p^ia^tice  td  wash  the  screen  with  water  and  hana'soap,  rinse  well  with 
clean  water  and  dry  thoroughly.    This  will  remove 'any  sizing  that  may 
be  in  the  silk  or  nylon  and  insures  good  adhesion  of  the  filui  to' the 
silk  or  nylon .•/j:^'  '  * 

.  Place  the  prepar&d  printing  frame  in  the  hinges  on  the  printing  table, 
PLace  the  original  drawing  with  cut  film  for  .the  first  color  in  the 
register  .guides.    Film'  is  field  in  position  on  the  original  by  masking, 
tape  ih  the  co-rners\    Adhering  the  fi^»-in  this  manner  will  insure 
g09yd  registration  of  all  colors;    Lower  the  frame  on  the  film  so  that 
the  fabric  is  in  good  contact  with  the.  film.    Close  contac't  of  the 
film  and  fabric  is  necessary.    Either  have  someone  hold  the  screen 
down  or  place  weights  on  the  corners  of  the  frame  so  that  you  medntain 
the  close  contact  of  the  fabric  and  film  during'  the  adhering  operation, 

.  Take  two  pieces  of  rag,  one  large  and  one  small.    Cotton  rags  of  the 
type  of^xmdershirts  or  underwear  are  preferable.    Wet;  the  small  rag 
well  with  Adhering  Liquid,    Hold  the  wet  rag*in  one  hand  and  the  large 

^   dry  rag  in  the  other  hand,  .  '      •  '  ^ 

,  Start  in  one  cporner  and  wet  a  small*  portion  of  the  screen  with  a  . 
SINGLE  stroke  not  more  than  3  inches  long  and  dt^  it  immediately  with  ' 
a  light  jrubbing,  motion  with  the  dry  rag.    Continue  rubbing  light-ly 
with  the  dry  rag' until  you  see  that  all  the  .adhering  liquid  has 
evaporated.    This  takes  about  10  seconds.*   When  this  is  done  ypU  will 
note  that  the  .film  is  adhered  to  the  fabric  ' 


Continue  In  the  same  manner  until  the  entire  film  has  been  adhered  to 
the  fabric.    Wet  the  small  rag  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Always 
start  from  one  side  of  the  screen  and  continue  in  the  same  direction 
to  avoid  wrinkles. 

When  the  entire  pTece  of  film  has  been  adhered,  take  a  thin 
straight  edge  or  ruler,  slip  it  between  the  film  backing  paper 
and  the  original  drawing  and  free  the  screen  from  the  original 
drawing  by  loosening  the  masking  tape;  ^ 

Pefhove  the  pins  from^  the  hinges  and  turn  the  frame  over  with  the 
backing  pacer  side  up.    Allow  the  film  to  dry  about  10  minutes. 


5.     REMOVirfG  7?I£  BACKING  PAPER 

,  *      .  Zt"^rt  in  any  one  of  the  four  corners  and  carefxilly  loosen  the 
.backing  paper  from  the  film  with  your  fingernail.    Slowly  peel 
_orf  the- backing  paper.     If  the  film  was  cut  according  to  in- 
.'^^^  stru^iors  the  backing  paper  will  come  off  easily^  without  any 
corners  cr-^dges  of  the  film  being  loose. 

i  .  Should  any  portion  of  the  film  be  loose  or  improperly  adhered, 
^0  p.ot  remove  the  backing  paper  completely  but  turn  the"  screen 
over  again  and  by  wetting  and  drying  the  loose  spot  proper  ad- 
hesion will  be^obtained. 

When  the  backing  "paper  has'  been  completely  removed,  if  there  are 
,  still  some  loose- places , 'turo  the  screen  over  film  side  up.    Take  \ 
the  wet  adhering  rag  and  carefully  dampen  the  loose  part  from  under\ 
^  .  .  ne^th  the  screen  and  pat  down  the  film  side  with  your  finger*  This 

will  complete  adhesion. 

.  Zo  not^  at  any  time,  over-soak  the  film  with  ADHERING  LIQUID  as 
this  will  dissolve  the  film  and  spoil  the  sharp  edges.  * 

'     '6.     ?4ASiaNG  IN  THE  SCREM  "  , 

.  Fill  in  the  open  mesh  of  the  silk  or  nylon  between  the  film  Arfd 
the  frame  with  ki;a^t  paper  and  masking  tape.    Lacquer  screen  filler 
can  also  be  used  for  pin  holes. 

•  Hinge  the  screen  to  the  printing  base  and  you  ar^t  now'f^ady  to 
'  print  the  "first  color.  '  .  . 

■  .  SQUEEGEEING  THE  COLOR  '  ,7;) 

-    ^-  *   1."'  PROPER  USt  OF  SQUEEGEE 


A  ^JL^^ — . —  w'.  ^^>.„;^. — J;:^ —   ^  V — .^^^C^JU..^  v,„..,:.' — ^  ,JL^  


\ 


The  squeegee  is  a  th^cksrubber  blade  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle. 
The  squeegee  must  be  vider  than  the  design  you  are  pointing  and  at 
least  1"  smaller  than  the  inside  width  of  the  printing  frame* 

Stack  the  stock  on  which  you  are  going  to  print  on  the  table  within 
easy  reach  and  place  the  first  sheet  under  the  screen  and  in 
register  with  the  guides.    Release  the  lift  bar  and  lower  the 
screen. 

Draw  the  squeegee  across  the  screen  by  tilting  the  squeegee  and  ^ 
pressing  firmly.     One  pass  across  the  screen  should  be  sufficient. 

Tcf  produce  good  prints  the  rubber  blade  must  be  straight  and  the 
eages.r.ust  be  sharp.     These  edges  become  dull  from  constant  use 
and  should  be  sharpened  by  sliding  the  squeegee  across  a  piece  of 
*fine  sandpaper  that  has  been  thumbtacked  on  a  level  table    in  a 
manner  similar  to  using  a  carpenter's  plane.  * 

To  inaure*  maximjb  opacity  in  overlaps /it  is  advisable- to  run  

light  colors  first. 


SUCCEEDING  COLORS  . 


.  After  you  have  completed  running  off  the  first  color,  take  a 
small  piece  of  cardboard  ^d  scrape  off  the  squeegee  and  out  of 
the  screen  aJ.1  the  remaining  paint.    This  color  can  be  saved  and  used 
used  for  another  Job.  ,  ' 

.  remove  the  screen  from  the  base  hinges  and  remove  the  kraft  paper 
mask.     Wash  the  remaining  color  from  the  screen  and  squeegee. 

REMOVAL > OF  THE  f^LM  STENCIL  .        '       ^  ~ 

r 

.  The  same  screen  printing  frame  may  be  used  over  and  over  agin  ^t^^ely 

by  removing  the  film  stencil  from  the  silk  or  nylon.     Lay  several 
^  pieces  of  nfevsfaper  or  paper  on  a  flat  surface  and  place  the  screen 
on  top  of  the  paper  so  that  the  film  is  in  contact  with  the  paper. 

Take  a  good-sized  rag  a3^  soak  it  well  with  Screen  Cleaner.  ..Rub 
the  film  portion  of  *the  screen,  keeping  the  rag  well  saturated.  - 

*.  .Aflfer  a  few  minutes  take  held  of  the  paper  and  pull  it  away  from 
;     the  sii,  it  will  take  all  of  the  film  with  it. 

SECOND  A!JD  SUCCEEDING  CCLQHS  .    ^   _  ./ 

.  Procedure  for  maicing  th.e  stencil  for  the  second  color  is  the  same 
h.^  on  the  first  color.        -  / 

.  Cut  a  piece  of  film  and  place  it  over  the  original  color  drawing.^ 
Cut  and  peel  out  all  of  the^Alm  that  represents  the  second  color. 
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When  Adhering  the  film  to  the  °creen,  follow  the  same  procedure 
as  on  the  first  color.    By  placing  the  original  drawing  with  the 
cut  film  in  the  register  guides  the  second-  color  will  be  adhered 
to  the  screen  in  exact  relation  to  the  first  color  and  the 
registration  will  be  perfect. 

If:  more  than  2  colors  are  used,  repeat  each  operation  until,  repro- 
duction of  the  original  is  completed. 

MODIFYING  MATERIALS      '  ' 


BASI 


.  Add  25^  Ti'fiuisparent  Base  to  screen  process  colors 'for  easier  and 
If      sharper  printing.     Greater  reduction,  100^  to  300^  is  possible, 
depending  on  conditions  of  use  accompanied  by  a  12^  addition  of 
0    Mixing  Varnish  to  maintain  flexi-bility .  ^ 

.  Crystal  Toner  Base  is  to  increase  flexibility  where  screened,  work 
^   on  Daper  is  to"  be  folded,  and  to  reditce  thickness  of  applied  cplor. 

^  \  -    _  -  ^ 

.  Extendex;  Base  is  used  to  provide  proper  (^nsistency 

2.  VAPHISHES  ^     ^     '        -  '         "^.^  -  ^  ^  , 

.  Mixing  varnish  is  added  to  provide  improved  flexibility  and  ex---  . 
terior  durability.  '  The  addition  of  12^iito  25%  is  recommended, 

.  Overprint  varnish  may  be^  screened  over  flat  colors  to  provi,de  a 
.gloss  fiuid  make  colors  more  permanent  for  cleaning  pujrp^s^s-.' 

3.  REDl/CERS  .        •  ^        ^  , 

.  Reducers  are  for— thinning  purposes  and  are  of  many  kinas*    For  the 
correct  .reducer  consult  the  manufactu^rs  label  directions. 

* .    SILK  SCREEN  INFORMATION 

(Prices  may  be  out  of  date) 

SUPPLIES 


1  --#5359  fiaz-Dar  Instructor  Kit  C 


$1*9.50 


or 


erJo 


1      #5356  Naz-Dar  Commercial  Kit  $79-50 

1-5  sheet  roll,  Nu-film  Amber 

'   Standard  (li6"  x  15")  FilmjKnife  Cut)  '     $  9.25 

2'Oalldn  Adhering  Liquid $3".^5   '  '         $  6.50 

^  'Gallon  Lacquer  Type  Cleaning  StJlvent 
^'i?  $2",75  *  ■    '  $.5.50 
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2  Gallon  Wash  Reducer  §  $2.50 
Fiim  knives  &  Blades.  (X~Acto) 

.  Masking  Tap'e  ^  , 

Kraf't  paper  -  (brovn  paperbags) 
'  I-agS'  ~  Nevsprint  ' 

SLTPLIERS  ' 

Globe  Printers  Supply,  Inc. 
^07  Mulberry  Street 
r.'^varK,  New  Jersey 


Charles  M.  Jess  up,  CompsLny 
P?  Tlcrth^  26th  Street  ' 
Kennelvorth,  New  Jersey 


$  5.00 

(Price  is  obtainable  from  Hammett 
(P^Catalogue,  among  other  sources.) 


McGrav-Colorgraph  Companir 
175  West  Verdugq  Avenue 
Burbank,  Calif orn:\a 

FIELD  TRIP 

  » 

Ariston  Silk  Screening  Company  ' 
Louscn  Road  (off  Morris  Avenue)- 
Cnion,  Mew  Jersey  07083 
(Exit  nl2)  / 
Garden  State  parkway 


/ 
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Photoengraver 
Block.?! 


Flectrotypers 
Gtereotypers 


Linotype 
Operator 


Hand  . 
Compositor 

Bankman 

Proofreader 

PEake^'Up^Man 

3 ilk  Screen 
Operator 

Estimatoj? 

Finisher 
Press  • 


Assistant 


Cameraman 


'  Lithographic 
Artist 


m^:ej  metal  printing'^  plates  of  illustrations  and  other 
copy  that  cannot  be  set  up  in  type, 

mounts  a  pjnotoeng raving  on  a  suitable  base  to  make  it" 
the,  right  height, 

•make  duplicate  press  plates  of  metal,  rubber,  and' plastic 
for  letterpress  printing,^  ^  r        -  re- 


make-ready (prepare)  type  form    and  press  plates  for 
final  printing,  and  tend  the  presses  while  they  are 'in 
ope  rati  o/i,      '  '  .  -  . 

selects  the  lette2;s  and  other  characters  to  be  printed    ^  / 
by  operating  a  keyboard,  which  has  90  keys.    As  the  keys' 
are  pressed  the 'letters  in  the  form  of  metal  molds ^  called^ 
matrices,  are  assembled  into  lines  of  words,  "Completed 
lines  are  automatically  cast  into  a  solid  metal  strip 
called  a^  "slug,"  * 

sets  type  by  -hand  for  the  printing  of  short  articles, '     i  ^ 
' headings  and  other  printed  matter  that  would  be  imprac- 
ticle  to  set  by  machine, 

assembles  type  in  shallow  trays  called  "galleys"  and 
makes  trial  proofs  of  this  type, 

checks  the  galley  proofs  wit^  the^origina^  copy  for 
efroi^s,  * 


assembles 


and  photoengravings  into  page  forms. 


draws  squeegee  across  screen  f03:cing  ink  through  the 
stencil  making  an  impression  on  the  surface^to  be  printed, 

is  responsible  fbr  calculating  the  costs  that  will  be 
> incurred  in* the  production  8f  a  job,    ,  ' 

carefully  Inspects  and  touches  up,  the  plate  with  handtools, 

their  duties  r^nge  from  feeding  the  sheets  of  paper  into 
hand-fed  presses,  to  help  pressmen  "makeready"  and 
.operate  large  and  complicated  rotary  presses. 

starts  the  process  of  making  a  lithographic  plate  by 
photographing  the  copy,  ^  • 

gatives  frequently  need  retouching  to  lighten  or  darken 
ertain  JiVeas.    This  highly  skilled  worker  makes  corrections 
by  sharpening  or  reshaping  images  on  the  negatives-,  working 
by  hand  us^ing -.chemicals,  dyes,  and  special  tools. 
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Platemfiuier 


n;akes  layouts  on  aper,  glass  Or.  film».'  •  Ke  arranges  and 
^pastes  fi^ni  or  prints  of  type,  pictures  and  other,  art 
work  cn  the  layout  sheets,  called  *'flats"^or  '*strip-ups 
from  which  photographic  impressions  are  made* 


exposes  the  sensitized  plate  through  the  negative  or 
positive  to  strong,  arc  lights. 


Workers 


rr.any  printed  items  s-uch  as  books,  magazines  and  business 
forms  must  be  folded,  stapled  or  bound  after  they  leave 
the  printing  shops.    This  group  of  workers  do^s  these 
operations. 


"Plant/ 
Foreman 


Stoneman 


has  to  be  able  to  perform  every  ^ operation  under  "^s 
Jurisdiction,  as  well  as,  if  not  bettef  thain",  the  nan 
actually  doing' 't^e,  Job.  .  ^       ^  ' 


''i  dufl.  TNr 


takes  the  ihdividuaiNpages  or  matrerial  and  arranges  them 
properly  in  a  metal  form  called  a  "chase/*  .  ~  ^  ^- 


Automatic 

Cutter 

-Operator 

ArtT^t/^  - 


cuts  paper  to  the  proper  size  required  for  the,  particulax 
press  that  is  to  be  used.    Msiy  also  trim  finished  sheets 
to  the  size  reg^ifired  by  the  customer.  ^  [ 

he  envisions  ways  in  which  many  art'  techniques  such  6is 
pictures,  designs,  tolor,  type,  paper  aitd  printing  may,  be 
coordinated  and  composed  to  create  to^te^^l  visual  'images. 

this  skilled'  person  centers  his  acti'vity  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  specific  pictorial  assignments/'  He  will  be 
mostly  self-employed  ^d  work  on  a  free-lance  basis.  ' 


Film-  Cutter 


this  skilled  person  cuts  stencil  film  by  hand  Aising^^ 
various  knives  and  hand  tools  provided  by  the  customer 
or  the  plant  art.  department. 
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■   s  r     ■   ■  •     '     .      ^  , 

-"^  MEASWREMENT  UNIT  .  "  .  * 

Unit  Objectives:  "'^^       t  .   *  *    *  ,    *  * 

'a)  To  teacher  linear  measurement  fundamentals,'      '         ^  •    '  .  - 

b*)*To  show  how  mejasuremept  enters  into  everyday  living"'     ^--^  -  -  \ 

c)  To  point  out  the  need  for  accurate  measurement.        •   •  "  ,  ^, 

d)  To  illustrate  the  r^e.  of  measurement  in  industry.-  *•  •  ^ 

e)  To  te^h  all  of  the  above  without  being  boring  and  repetitious*         '  -  'r, 

Onit  Activities:  '  » 

a)  ' Discuss  "the  ruler."  "        ^  ^        ^     ^'^  .^'^  ' 

b)  Point  out  , fractions  of  inches  (halves,  quarters,  eights,  ^nd  sixteenth). 

c)  Have  each  student  draw  a  "big"  inch  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  then  divide  , 
it  into  f  ractions^ .       '  *  -  -  ^  . 

d)  Discuss  measurement  and  where  it  is  used;.       -    ^     -  - 

e)  Have  each  student  place  his  thumb  on'k  nxlei:  as  the  instructor  callis  , 
out  various  numbers.    The  instructor  may  walk  around  the  room  and--' 
check^on  each  individual.       ^  *      *   '    /'  " 

f)  Divide  the  class  into  pairs  aJid  have  them  measure  •'each  others  height, 
.g)  Distribute  pre-mea^ured  and  numbered  blocks  of  wood  "(of  various  sizes) 

.  and  have  the  students  measure ^the  length,  width  and  thickness.  These 
blocks  may^  then  be'^exchanged  from  student  to  s'tud^nt .    Have  the  studenfe 
record  the  block  number  and  measurement.    ,  \  .         '  . 

h)  Hkye  students  (in  pairs)  measiire  the^,size  of.  various  items  in- th(S  -i:6^\' 
^.^uch-as:    doors,  windows-,  des^s,  ,and  floor.    These 'measuremeritrss^^oiil'ds 
alsoj^e  listed  and  the  measurements  recor4ed.    Have' the  students  list  as 
many  measurement  Jobs  as  they -can.        '  '  .  ^  ,  •  ' '  - 


POLICE  CAREERS 


venty-eigr.t  Loyz  an3  girlc  were'  involved  in  a  police  careers  unit  from 
robruary  S^.h  to  ^enruary  pth  at  East  Orange  riigh  School.    All  students 
•^-ere  !>th,  gr/aie'  'r.troductibn  to  Vocations  ^students.    The  class  was  conducted  , 
ivrinc  the  re^^aar    ntro:Viction  to  Vocations  pe^;iod,    (^2  mjLnutes,  5th  period'. 


rtAz  progra::.  vac  coriiucted  in  Conjunction  wxzh  the  East^grange  Igolice       '   '  ^' 
3epj.rtrr.ent1    Zev^en  x>olice  perjc^nel  were  involved  in  the  v^ious  presentations, 
M*veru±  npetir-.^zj^re  heli  in.  advance  in  order  to  plan  effectively..  Captain* 
"aher  and  Hgt.  /an  :;ii'br  were  ifi  ^charge  of  planning* the  progr^/ 


e:r::t  day 


Lr  precentation  v;as  aj  follows; 


lr/:ro  iuction  ixn'J  discussion 

r  llr.:     "A  :ii^e'at  ^ana  Honorable  Duty"  . 


I.     Display  and  iiscussion  of  police  equipment 

:HIRD  &  FOUKlTi  MY  ,  • 

A:peGt  of  detective  Work 
Participation  of  students  in  scene  search 
Dusting  for  fingerprints  *  student  participation 
Photographing* scene  and  fingerprints 
Crime  scene  sketch  -  student  participation 


FTFTM  DAY 


Leld  trip  to  Police  Headquarters  * 


I.     "our  of  Building 

/•*    Explanation  d,r*  function  of  "i^rarious^units  *   *  •    ^  ^ 

/\Tixi'iry:        otudents  showed  great  interest  and  enthusiasm- during' the  entire 
vreek.    Attendance  v^s  exceirent  with  maximtan  participation  15y 
*  "   ^        Jtii^jents.    East  Orange  Police  Depaftmei>t  was  very  cooperative' 
jj^        -^nd  did  an  excellent  job  in. planning  anxJ  presenting  this'  unit. 
T!:e  program  will  be  repeated  later  i^*  the  year. 

Opportunities  In  the  Criminal  Justice  gyste^«  Career  World,  Vol.  l<^'No,  6,^ 
Mid-Febrtrirrr^^^,  501  Lake  Forest  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Illinois  6DOlio..  This 
has  good,  concis^^i^form^tion. 

Student  hand-out 

.  Hov  to  Make  Your  tfome  Secure >     Community  Service  Guide.     Order  from: 
Eaton  Corporatife,  Lotk .and  Hardware  Division 
Yale  Marketing  De^«g;tment 
^*Ci  Th^ddare  Fremd  Av^ue 
Fye,  Jfew  York  10580 
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LADY  beware: 


EDITOR \S*NOyE:    Several  weeks  ago  PARADE  recommended  a  bfochure,  "Lady 
Beware,"  published  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.    Owing  to' 
budgetary ^ restrictions  the  department  finds  itself  unable  to  mail  thfe 
brochure  to  the  many  thousands  who  wrote  in  fo2f  it.    We  are  theref6re 
repr^inting  it^herewith^.  <  |  < 

♦  • 

The  city  is  a  magnet  for  aJll  types  of  people.    Nearly  all  are  ^law-abiding 

citizen^;  however,  there  is  the  exception  who  might  endanger^  a  woman  like 
you.     If  you  are  home^aJ-one  or  travel  unescorted,  you  shoiild  be  aware  of 
measures  you  can  use  to  safe*guard  yooirself  from  this  type  of  person. 

AT  HOME  ,    *  '  .  .  •  '        -  V  ^ 

Women  who  live  alone  shoJld  only  list  their  last  names  and  initials  in 
phone  directories  and  on  mailboxes.  ,  • 

After  moving  into  a  new  house  or  apartment,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  change, 
the  door  locks.     Previous  tenants  or  former  employees  may  still  have  keys. 
Fin-tumbler  or  square  bolt  types  are  b^st  for  replacement  'as  these  are^ 
quite  difficult  to  force.  '  .  .  '  ■ 

Install  and  use  chaiYMocks  or  a  peep-hole V^en- ^ai one j^ytTcr^'fiduia  rievfer 
open  a  door  to  strangers  without  having  the  chain  in  place. 

\ 

Police  officers  will  display  cre(3£Qtials  whenever  asked.    You  should  always 
•  request  salesmen  and  repairmen  to  sh6w  identification  pri6r  to  beings 
admitted.  * 

Be  alert  to  protect  your  neighbors  as  well  as. yourself.  Never  mention  to  , 
a  stranger  that  a^eighbor  JLiv^s  alojne  or,  is.  at  home  alone'. 

When  a  stranger  asks\to  use  your  phone,  do  not  permit  him  to  enter.  Offer 
,  to*  summon  emergency -assistance  or  make  the  call  for  him. 

,  Shoftld  wrong  number  calls  be  i'ec^ivedj^,  never  reveal  your  name  or  address  or 
admit 'you  are  ailone.  ''^Do  not  give  your-  phone  number  to  an  unknowr\  caller, 
but  «/!k  what  niimber  he  is  calling.     Do  Hot  prolong  the  conversatjLon.  Heuig 
up.  H  ;  .  ' 

^  •  '  "  .X  ■ 

Keep  windows  secured^  or  install  window  locks  on  those  l^ft  open  for  yentila-^ 
.  tion.  .  These  can  limit  openings  to  space  small  enoiigh  to  prevent  intry. 

Window  shades  should  be  drawn  aljter  dark.     Leave  lights  on  in  two  or  more 
rooms  to  indicate  presence  of  other  persons. 

8e*"cautious  about  enteringfEin*  apartment  Tiouse  elevator  with^  stran-ge  men. 
It  is  visex  to  remaiit  in  the  lobby  for  a  few  minutes.  <^ 

•  \-  ^  ,  --^       ^  '  ■ 

When  using  a  la'undry  room  in  an  apartment  house*^  never  re  re  alone  a 

.Women  have  been  assaulted  in  such  areas.  t*^  x 

^    ^  -'  PC2 
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If  you  are  thinking  about  the  iise  of  a^gun  for  protection,  you  must  be 
aware  of  th^  hazards  ' involved.    Consult  howvith  the  police  officers  at 
your  local  police  station.    Remember,  if  the  criminal  has  the  opportunity,  * 
he  might  take  the  gun  away  to  use  it  against  you. 

Your  best  defense  is  prolonged  loud  screaming.  Ar good  protective  device\ 
is  an  electric  buzzer  which  you  can  have  installed  to  alert  your  neighbor 
in  the  event-'of  an  emergency.  \  ,  '\ 

If  a  door  or  window  has  been  forced  or  broken  while  you, were^ absent .. .  ' 
"DC  NOT  ENTEB  OR  CALL  OUT."    Someone  may  still  be  inside.    Use  a  neighbor's 
phone  immediately  1;o  call  the  police  and  wait  outside  ur^il  they  arrive. 

% 

Never  assune  that  suspicious  persons,  occurrences  or  vehicles- have  been  re- 
ported to  the  police.  Do  it  yourself  at  once.  Keep  the  police  department' 
number  by  your  telephone.  "  ^^       *  .  «. 

Call  whenever  danger  threatens.^   In  the  >yent  of  a  false  alarm  it  is  better 
to  be  a  bit  embarrassed  than  to  be  killed"^^  injured. 

WALKING        •  .   ^  \^  ^  ,  .  . 

-    '       '  '         '"^  S 

A  man  determin^  to  follow  and  attack  a\woman  is  ^more  readily  attracted  ^ 

to  a  women  who  is  wearing  revealing  clothes  or  behaving  in  a  suggestive 

majiner.      ,     ,   '  .  '   ^  ^ 

After  getting  off  a- bus  at  night,  lopk  around  to  see  whether  you  are.* being 
followed.     If  some'one  suspicious  is  behind  you,  cross  the  stree£.    Should  he 
continue  to  trail  you,  be  prepared  to  defend  yourself  by... 

.  Screaming  and  running  to  a  lighted  residence  or  business. 
.  Flagging  down  a  passing  car. 

.  Using  any  ayailable  object  for  a  weapon  such  as  a  nail  file,  high-heeled 
shoes  or  an  umbrella.  : 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  accept  rides  from- strangers .  If  a'car  approaches  you 
and  you  are  threatened,  scream  and  run  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the 
car.    The  driver  will  have  to  turn  ea*ound  to  pursue  *yoU. 

Maintain  a  secure  grip ^on  your  purse,  preferably  under, your  arm.    Money  and 
wallets  are  safer  in  an  'inside  pocket.    Unless  absolut,ely  necessary,  never 
carry  expensive^  Jewelry  or-  larg%  amounts  of^ money.  ^     '  ^ 

Walk^near  the,  ci^rb  and  avoid  pag^ing  close  to  shrubbery,  dark  doorways  and 
other  places  of  concealment*.    Shun  shortcuts. 

Have  your  key  ready  so  your  house  door  can  be  opened  immediately. 

Wh^n  arriving  at. home  by  taxi  or  private  auto,  request  the  di-iver  to  wait 
until  you  "are  inside.'       '  ✓  * 
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IF  ATTACKED... 

llo  holds-,  ar^  barred  when  your,  safety  is  threatened. 


.p  have  (lis  C 


Cries  for  hel^  have  (iiscouraged  many  crininals  and  often  results  in  their 
captJLure.  ,  * 

DRIVING 

When  practicatle,  travel  on  well-lighted  tusy  streWs.     Keep  windows  rolled 
\  up  and  doors  locked.  *  '  •  •  , 

■J  I 

Eo  not  leave  your  purse  on  the  seat.  Put  it  in  th^  giove  compartinent  or  on 
the  floor  opj^osite  yourself.    Your  purse  cam  lure  a  criminal  to  your  car.  * 

Pleep  your  .car  in  gear  while  halted  at  traffic  lights  and  stop  signs.     If  your 
safety  is  ^threatened,  hold  down  on  the  horn  and  drive^'away  fits'  soon  £ls  possible, 

If  you  believe  ycu  are  being  followed  by  another  car,  do  not  drive  into  your 


driveway.    Should  another  car  attenjpt  to  force  you  to^xhe  side  of  the  road, 
(;io^  not  pull  over.     In  both  instances  ,  obtain  the  lic^se  number  and  "WRITE 
IT  DOWN"  along  with  any  description;  then,  continue  to  a  police  station  or 
open  business.  *  I^eport  the  incident  to  the  police. 

Should  your  car  become  disabled  in  an  isolated  area,  raise  the  hobd  and  sit 
inside  wi€h  the  doors  locked  until  assistance  arrives.    Leave  the  windows  up 
whil.e  yc?u  talk'tc  whomever  approaches.    It  may  be  preferable  to  remain  there 
rather  than  go  with  strangers'  to  seek  help.     Frequently  freeways  are  pat- 
trolled  at  all  ht)urs. 

When  trave,ling  alone,  you  should  not  stop  to  aid  disabled  motorists. 

Park  only  in  a  well-lighted  spot  near  enough  to»yom*  destination  for  safety. 
Lock  around  for  loitei:^s  before  leaving  the  car. 

Lcck^our  car  whenever  you  leave  it.    This  will  help  safeguard  property  ih-^ 
si^e  J|pd  discourage  thieves.    Upon  your  return,  examine  behind  the  front  seat 
bef<s^r^  you  er^ter  t.he  car.    A  ciriminal  may  have,  entered  t6  wait  for'you. 

Upon.  Arriving  at  home,  keep  the  headlights  on "until  the' garage  is* opened, 
the  car  is  parked  and  the  house  door  is  unlocked*    Be  particularly  alert  when 
r  gcihg. into. apartment  house  basement  garages.  'If  possible,  have  a  friend' or 
relative  meet  you.    •  '  ^  / 

A  well'^j-ighted  garage  and  front  door  entrance  is  a  friend  to  an  unescorted 
Woman.       •vv  .  . 
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.aJITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD  WIT 


Tc  ihtroduce  the  students  to  the  training,  education,  health,-  welfare 
^jlpA  benefits  o;"  the.^'jr.ited  States  Coast  Guard. ( 


oDeat'.er 


Recruiter  Salo 


Organization 

•  ,^  * 

United  "states  Coast 
Guard 


Date 


Tune 


ll/l^/6r  2:0b 


Ai/ditorium 


Tr.e  lecture  wac,  rrrcdificd  because  of  the  age  level  of  the  IntroductxI^on  to 
Vocati^n3,':}t^^ientG.    The  recruiter  wa5  surprised  at  the  various  ><mest ions, 
both  in  n's;ln}:>er  and  intelligence. 


Jnal]  Grai;D  Vi3itations 


U.S.  Qoast  Guard 

Station 
Point  Pleasant 

Beach 


No.  of  Students 

) 

6 

10 


Date- 


1:15 
i:15 


Return 
2:k5 


7 


^  All  trips  included  a  complete  tour  of  the  Coast  Guard  Station  with  emphasis 

on  observation  of  various  personnel  at  wqr^,  and  a  question- and  answer 

^  period.    Highlight  would  have  been  S/?/^,  actual  cruise  on  the  foot 

cut'^r.  ^  ^ 

\.. 

3«    Special  Import  (Prepared -by -Studen^) 
♦  Coast  G^ard  History 

Tl^e  United  States. Coast  Gy^d^  (Career  Opportun^ies  -  Coast  Guard  Schools) 

a)  electronics  Techmr^ian  School  ) 

b)  Aviation  Electi*6ffl!f5s'§echrii5ian  School  ^ 

c)  Aviation  iMachinist  Mate  'School  ^  ( 

d)  Radarman^ School  *  ^ 

e)  Radioman  Schc^ol  ^  " 

f)  Electrician' 3  *Mate  School 
iT^)  Engineman  School 

h)  Danage  Controlmaa  School  ,  ,    "  ^ 

i)  Gunner's  Mate  School  ^ 
^   .])  Yeoman  School 

k)  .'tojrekeeper  School^ - 

^  1)  Coinmissaryman  School  ,  v 

*  ^  '  ** 

.    united  3tato£?  Coast  Guard  Academy 

.'Y  Eduoat  ional^  and  ^Ar;tivities  questionnaire* 

i       -  .  - 


JOB  VOCABULARY  EXAMPLES 


Business  Machi 

le  Repair 

Short  Vowels  ^> 

adding 

calcxilator 

catalog 

comptometer 

conoector 

di^ctaphone 

elect  ri^c^ty 

escapement 

lever 

leverage 

machine 

r.anual 

r.echanisr. 

mimeograph 

rach^t* 

tabulatsor 

tension 


reprod^i^ction 
tension 


Long  Vovrels 

escapement     ^  ^ 

gear 

key 

pliers 
platin 
•type  (bar) 

Special  Vowels'' 

pawl 

R  Soi^ds 

calculator 

comptometer 

connector 

lever 

leverage 

margin 

pliers 

terminal 

turnover 


r 


Hre fixes 

i 

adding 
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REFRIGERATION  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  JOB^'VOCABUlyARY 


Short  Vowels 

BrUi^sh  (thermal) 
cali-pera  '  ^ 

calorie 

cascade  system 

centj,grade 

conduction 

correction 

density 

flash 

gas 

•pump 

unj-t* 

Gpecial  Vowels 

counter  flow 
dew  point         "  ^ 


Long  Vowels 


centigrade 
c^ef.ficient 
dehydrator 
dri^^r  , 
freez-up    ^  - 
foaming  \If 
heat  . 

heat  exchiangers*' 
high  si^aeT  ' 
hold  o^^V 

Shun  Iflion-tion) 

—f — ^   L. 

construction 

CQyrection 

ratriumission 


^  R  Sounds 

calipers  , 
calorie 
correction 
Counter  flov; 
dehydrator^  ^ 
pressure 
refrigeration  . 

Prefixes 

calorie 
conduction 
dehydrator 
refrigeration 


/ 


Service  St 
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Short  Vowels 

advice 
ba^ttery 
comb i^nat ion  j 
y/     C£Tnbustioxi  / 
crank  (cas^i 
cyli^nder  /i  * 
deterge^at//  /  ' 
diameter/ 
d^ffer^h'tiai 
hot  'S^o^t 

lubrication 
.  p  j^s'p  on ' 
uMj'chet 
SHf&rmostat 
r^^ni_versal 

#  : 


\ 


Long  Vowels  -i.^^s^ 

G^se 

c^ele 

detergent 

retard 

gauge 
^  intake 
*  pi^mary 

radins 

•sequence 

timing 

uniyersal 

vacuum 
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Special  Vowels 

■  — —   V* 

exhaust 

pounds 

power 

Shun  -  (sion  -  *tion) 

.clpmbi  nations  ' 
combustion 

compressiejn  ^ 

ignition 

lubrication 


RETAIL  SALES 


Short  Vowels 


Long  Vowels 


£dvertisi^ng 

consumer 

cre^dl.t 

list  ' 

middleman 

oper£t^ve 

p£ck 

plus 

proifit 

ring 

sham 

ship 

shri^nkage 
s  t;£ck 
wrappjlng 


lease 
sale 
prjLce 
pr£moite 

Special  Vowe 

account 

out 

point 

R  Sounds 

consumer 

corporate 

hard 

operative 
service 


Prefixes 


advertj.se 
promote 
consumer 


R  Sounds 


advertising 
battery 
calculator 
calipers 
calorie 
*'  comptometer 
^.   ^\  .  ,  ppnn,e^ct£r 
jconsumer 
correction 
cylinder 
dehydrator 
detergent 
'diameter 


differential 
drier 

heat  exchangers 
levej^ 
leverage 
operative 

\  primary  *  ^ 
tabulator 
'thermal    •  . 
thermostat 
under 
universal 
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V/ORK  RELATED'- QUOTATIONS 


*"5o'l  lovej^/,o  help  hin  v/ho  otr,i.ve3  to  help  himself." 
FRAGMHrr.  Aeschylus,  525-^56  B.C. 

*'::e'r/eh  ne'er  helps  the  men  who  will  not  act."' 


ophoqles  1496  j;?)  -  iiOo  B.C. 


"rortur.e  helpr  the  brave." 

PTTiRJCC,  Act       Jcene  U,  Line  ?6.    Terence,  185-159  B.C. 

"B^i*:  great  "ichievemer.t.;  raise  a  moniiment  which  shall  endure  until  the 
uri  f,rov.'  coi  U "  ,  . 

::i  PKAlJr:  of  rJEORGIUC  AGfilCQLA,  Georgius  Fabrici^is,  1516-I571. 

-e  r.ot  afraii  ot  life.    Believe  that  life  is  worth  living-,  and  your 
l  olief  will  help  create  the  fact." 

TCE  PRrNCIPLES  OF  PCYCHQLOGY,  Chapter  10.^    William  James,  18U2-I9 

"Lives  of  great jjien  all  remind  us  '  ^  -  ^ 

//e  can  maKe  our  lives  sublime, 
Ani,   leparting,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  o^time.*' 
^      A  P3,AI.M,0F  life;,  Stanza^-^T.    H.W.  Longfellow,'  l807-l882.^ 
/  \>  '  " 

''L*?t  us  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
V/Lth  a  heart  for  any  fate,  "         •  - 

::till  achieving,  -still  pursuing,  ^ 

Learn  to  labour  and, to  v;ait,"  *  ; 

A  P3ALM  OF  LIFE,  Stanza  9.    H.W.  Longfellow I807-I882. 

*  *  * 

"If  ^hou,  he  answered,  follow  but  thy  star, 

;hou  canst  not  miss  at  last  a  glorious  haven."    #  .  " 
rilFKmO,  Canto  XV,  1.55.    Dante,  1265- J321,  , 

"rio  st'ir  ever  ror^e  and  set,  without  influence*  somewhere','! 
LUCiIiE,  Part  ii,  canto  V^,  section  "UO."    Owen  Meridth, 
^   p.:eudohym  of  F:.R.  BuJwer  Lytton,  i8®3-.l873.  .  ^  '  ' 

*  "one  great  aim  liRe^  a  guiding"  star,"^  •  - 

- -  >•  C-^'Ll]MgE.'K>  £  j^RTOBAy ,  ^  Part  ii,'l^;21^..  Robert  grawnigog, -I812-I885. 

*  .  .  "* 

"By  persever:^nce  the  snail    reached  the  ark."  ^  ^ 

^ALT-C;SLLAR3,  C.H,  ripurgeon,  l83U^l892. 

.J  • 

•"G'X'a"^  actions «spe.ak  great  minds,"  ^  ' 

rilE  PRORfflTEoG^  Act  ii,  ocene  3.    John  Fletcher,  1579-]^  ^ 

^'V/e  liy£  In  ieeds,  not  y^r;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths;  in  fellings, 
not  in'  rif^;res  on  a  rlial.  ^  * 

We  ;honM  count  time  .by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives  who  thinks  most, 
fee  Us  tbe  noblest,  acts-*  the  best,"  '  , 

PTLITLV.:    A  CQI/NTRY  TOVm.'   J.P,  Bailey,  1816-.1902. 
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a**  •  ^ 

"Equipped  with  his  five  senses,  man  explore^  the  universe  around 
him  and  calls  ' the  „ adventure  Scie^rtre^/'  s__^j 

SCIENCE,  Edwin  Powell  Hubble ,^8^9-1953.   \     '  ' 

"To  te  aw6ike  is  to  be  alive/'  ^ 

Henry  5avid  Thoreau  ("flover-^child  of  his  time)  l8l7~l862 
.in  Warden  II,  WHERE  I  LIVED,  AND  WHAT  I  LIVEf)  FOR, 

'I 

"Goodness  is  the  only  investment  that  never  fails," 
Henry  David  Thoreau  in  Walden  XI,  HKglER  LAWS, 

"The  riders,  in  a  race  do  not  stop  short  when  they  reach ^Ife-go^l/' 
V^  -Schwimmer  279  U>S,  6$3  (l928),  '    *  ' 


^''Climb  high 
Climb  far 
Your  goal  the  sky 
Your  aim  the  star." 


Inscription  on -Hopkins  Memorial  Steps, 
Williams  College,  Williamstovti,  Massachusetts 


All'  r  ask  IS  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  ai^er  her  by," 

3EA-> FEVER  (1902)  ^t^XiT^^.-^^cti^S^:!^^  1878-.I967. 

"Tf  wind^nd  3ky  were  always  fair  the  sailpr  would  not  wat^h  the  star." 
•  '      Benjamin  Schmolke,  1672-1737. 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itsislf"  ^ 
DEVOTIONS  XII      ■  •  '        ' ■  ^ 


*'Columbus  f ound  ^a  world,  and' had  no  chart,  .  <^      .  ^  « 

Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  jbhe  skies,"  * 

George  Santayana,  1863-1^52.  .  '  >    *  . 

"Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crim^»"'  .       -  .     ,  .  ' 

FOR^^  AUTOGRAPIf  (I868)  Stanza  5',  Jajnes>-.Ryssell  Lowell,  1815-I891. 

**Life  is  too  short  to  waste        -  '  • 

In  critic  peep  or^cynic  ba^rk,      /  ' 
Quarrel  or  reprimand:         \       \  / 
'T^z/ill  soop  tpe-dark;,  * 
Up;  .Mind  thine  own  aim,  ^d^ 
God  speed  the  marki" 

^'^To'Jr,W>3  .Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, '^3^^-1882. 


*'A  slender  acquaintance  with  the  world  must  convince  every  man  that  ' 
actions,  not  words,  are  the  true,  criterion."  ,     >  ,  , 

SOCIAL  MAXIMS;    FRIENDSHIP,  George  Washington,  1732-1799 i  '> 

"All  men  of  action  are  dreamers,"-      .  ,    *  .    *  . 

PATHOS  OF  DISTANCE,  p,.  Ill,  Jjames  G.  Huneker,  lB60-1921.^ 

"•One  hour 'Of  life,  crowded  to  the  full  with  glorious  action,  and  filled 
wi'th  noble  risk-s.  Is  worth  whole  years  of  ihose  mean  observance<s  of 
paltry  defcorum." 

COUTfF  ROBERT  OF  PARIS,  Chapter  25.    Si'r 'Walter  Scott ,  177I-I832. 
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"Hold  thy-^lighted  lamp  an  high,        '     -  • 

Be  a  star  in  saneone*s  sky.**  '  ' 

^SS  IT         Stanga       ^Henry  Burton,  I8UO-I93O.  / 

''Anybody  can  start  something," 

SALT  FROM  MY,  ATTIC.  John  A;  Sheed,  I859-I926. 

! 

Sg^must  have  goals." 
Jo?n>^l^enn^       quoted  by  Jini  Bjishop.'  19^.7-196- 


"No  action,  ^^hether  foul  or  fair 
l3  ever"'?ione,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 
A  record/' 

Tv^  GQLIEN  LEGEND,  Part  ii^    H.W.  Lgngfellow^  1807-1882. 

"Put  :,  being  poor,  have  only  my  dreams. 

have  spread  rny  dreams  under  your  feet: 
Ireai  coftly,  because  you  tread  on  my  dreams." 

V/TTiD  AMOrfc  THE  REEDS,  W.B.  Yeats,  I865-I939. 


'V/here  there  is.  no  vision,  the  people  perish, 
OLD  TESTAMENT-:    Proverbs,  XXIX,  i8. 


"The  one  thing  in  the  wbrld,  of  value,  is  the  active  soul/' 

NATURE,  ADDRESSES, ^Am)  LECTURERS:    THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR  '  * 
Emerson,  1603-188-2.  ~    .        ^  ~  

'■The  humblest  citizen  of  all  the  land,  When  clad  in  the  amor  of  a 
Righteous  cause,  is. stronger  than  all  the  ho'sts  of  Error,"  ^ 
\       SPEECH  AT  THE.  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  CONVEtTTION.  Chicago,  189^' 
Vfilli^  .ffenninga  Bryan,  I86O-I925. 

'  '^2*^^^^       performance  is  worth  a  whole  land  of  promise." 
^  James  Hwell    1816-1880  -         '  ^1 

:  "V/e  x:an't  do  everything  at  -once^  but  we  can  do  somel^hing  at' once." 
George  Santayana    1863-I952  * 

,^.^^<^venture  is  not^  outside  a  ma.h;  it  is  within." 

David  Grayson  ,  t 

P^n  name  of  Ray  Stannard,  l870-19ii6.  ' 

'^Geniuses  are  interesting,  but  the  most  important Vork  ojp  the  world 
continues  to  be  done  by  average  people.-  .  f 

Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  I877-  I 

'  "Behavior  is  a  mirror  in  which  everyone  shows  his  image  i" 

'Johann  Goethe,  I7U9-I832.  -  [ -  ^  ^' 

''What'* you  are  shoiits^so  loud  above  what  you  say  that  I  Lan»t  hear  you. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  I803-I8B2. 
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"Politeness  costs  nothing  and  gains  everything." 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague ,  1689-1762* 

''Courtesy  first  is  Sai'ety  First. '^^ 

Emily  Post,  l873-1960.^        .  > 

''A  mto  who  never  builds  castles  in  the*  air,  never  builds  them  anywhere. 
Jajnes  Gibbon^  Huneker,  I86O-I92I. 

'lAllTft^  of,  action  are' dreamers." 

Jmes  Gibbon  Huneker,  I86O-I92I.  v 

" This  ■vffi;rid  belongs  to  the  energetic."         '  .  ^' 

•Ralph  Vfaldo  Emerson,  I803-I882. 

" Don't  nme  excuses  —  make  good." 

*  Elb^lt  Hubbard,  I856-I9I5.  <  ' 

"...The  happiest  people  are  also  the  busiest." 
Albert' Cook,  I853-I927.  ^  - 

"A  hobby  may  be  the  infancy  of  'another  job'." 
Farmsvrorth  Crowder 

"Great  hopes  make  great  men." 
Thomas  ^,E^LQeF,  1832^1901  J 

"Ideals  are  life^^tbe  stars— we  never  reach  them,  but  like  the 
mariners  on  the  sea,'"we  chart  our  course  by  them."       .      '  '  >- 

Carl  ochixrs,  I829-I906.  '    '  '  '     •  . 

t      ^  .      •  • 

/'Imagination  is  more  important  th^n  knowledge." 
Albert  Einstein,  l879'-1955. 

"Any  man  who  has  a  job  has  a  chance." 
.  , Elbert  Hubbard,  I856-I915. 

'^All' wealth  is  the  prpduct  of  labor."  / 
John  Locke,* 1836-1905. 

^Life's  greatest  adventure  is  on  one's  level  best."  '  -  • 

^   Arthur  E,  Morgan  '  »  - 

"Ol^ortunity  knocks  every  day  but  you^ve  gpt  to  be  ready  when  you 
open  the  ^door.",  »  ^ ,  . 

'      Channing  Pollock,  1880-19^^6. 


"Responsibility  edu(|p.tes." 

•  V/ndell  Philip^  ^l8ll-l88i+. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  *  " 

"  •  "  '  '  .  ♦  ' 

t 

This  section  include?  a  sample  Introduction  to  Vocations  field  trip,  nar- 
rations, a  bibliography  of  professional  "books  vlth  apj^lcability  to  the 
Introduction  to  Vocations  program*  "^  "^ 


SAMPLE  irrrRODUCTIQN  TO  VOCATIONS  ^IP  NARRATION  (TRIP  TO  LONGWOOD  GARDENS) 

The  trip  vill  take  us  down  the  "New  Jersey  corricior^  from  Long  Branch  to 
Trenton.    This  area  is  called  the  "New  Jersey  corridor". because  4t  is^situated' 
between  the  Pine, Barrens  and  the  New  Jersey  Piedmont  Plain.    Before  the 
invention  of  airplanes  and  high-powered  engines,  the  New  Jersey  corridor  was 
the  only  feasible  way  to  the  west  of;  the  United  States.    A  large  portion  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought  in  this  corridor  between  New  Brunswick  and  Trentpn.  The 
.General  who  controlled  the  corridor  held  the'  supply  lines  to  Philadelphia  and  . 
all  other  inland  cities  witjjithe  colonies  of  the  middle  area  and  New  England. 
This  is  also  why  New  Jersey  became . so  important  in  manufacturing  and  business. 

Freehold      Englishtown  -  Te^nent  ■ 

~^      ^  ^       %    ~  .         .  , 

Site  of  the  Battle  of  Monmduth..  The-  Battle  of  Mpnmouth  was  the  rallying  poin-t 

of , the  Revolutionary  War  for  the  Rebels. 

"  '  /      fr  ^  . 

I         .  I  '  ^- 

Englishtown  Inn  -  George  washingtorj^' s  Headquarters ,  Molly  Pitcher-Vs  Well, 

T^nneht  Church. 

Industry  —  Truck  fanns',/ potato  growing  and  processing.  Nestle 's  instant  coffee 
processing  plant,  floor ^covering  manufacturing,  3M,  packing  plant,  harness, ajid 
horse  racing.    Many  Jobs  are  availably  during  the  racing  season.    Apple  orchard 
Laird's  Distilled  in  Englishtown.  ^ 


Flights  town  , 
Stop-over  point  on  the 


Indiistry  Blueberry 


w,ay  to  the  Battle  of  Princeton, 
farms,  animal  foods,  and  potato  farming 


Trenton 


State  capitol.  , Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  River  and  attacked  Trenton  to 
lift  the  morale  of  the  colonies.    Once  Trenton  was  the  nation's  capltol. 
State  Museum,  Planatarium,  State  Libraty  and  Old  Barracks. 

Industry  —  Chinaware  and  ceramics;  wire  and  cables;  rubber  goods;  steam 
turbines;  automobile  accessories;^  cigars;  structural  steel;  asbestos;  cloth- 
ing;'canned  goods ;  metal  products;  textiles;  aviation  supplies . 

Philadelphia  *  ^  .  ' 

Independence  National  Park.  Philadelphia  is  considered  the  "Birthplace  of  the. 
Nation':"    The  Liberty  Bell,  numerous  museums. 

res"  ^  .        \  ■ 
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Industry'' National  manufacturing  center,  electrical  toachinery,  apparel,  food 
,^     products,  fabricated  metal  pr6ducts^  printing,    chemicals,  tfensportation 

.  equip.ment,  petroleuln,  coal  and  lumlDer.     (Yellow  "Jiard"  pine  grows  in  the  east-^ 

ern.  portion  of  Penhsylvania  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  building  trade. 
"  Yellow  pine  ^is  a  different  .pine  than  the  .pitch  pine  fou^d  in  New  Jersey.)'^ 
^.  ^  Port  activities.  •  '  ^  '  • 

I     Levi  t  town  .  . 


Founded,  in  1952,  it  is  the  largest  pre-planned  community  in  the  country,  and 
prossibly  the  ^vorld.    Population  was  58,000  in  1950.  ,         «  ^' 

Valley  Fdrf^e         "  '  •  *  .«# 

Named  for  a'n  iron  .foundiy  and*  is  ridw  a  national  ^ark.    Washin^pn's  anny  • 
wintered  in  Valley  Forge,  and  their  suffering  has  been  an  inspiration  to  aur 
nation  V/er  since,    '(^asi^ington  spent  two  winters  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
and  one  winter  in  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.)    Valley  Forge  .is  also  the  site  of 
an  Army  hospilJil.        "  ^  , 


Pennsyivaniar  Dutch  Country 


ote  the  gaily  decorated  barns  and  field  stone  buildings.    Field  stone  is 
^actually  iron  ore.    Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  noted  for  rich  and  tasty  food^ 
and  the  precision  and^ neat  ^manner  in  which  they  live  and  work.  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  are  mainly  of  German  descent. 

Industry* —  mainly  farming.    .      .        \  . 
West  Chester  .  ^         " '        •  ,  - 

Brandywine  Battlefield  National  Park.    Washington  and  Lafayette '-suffered  de- 
feat at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  some  colonial  legislators  advocated  sur- 
render. %  ^  * 

Industry  —  Farms  are  used  as  a  stopping-cSW?        e-  for  western  cfifttle  so  that 
they  can  be  fattened  before  going^^to  New  ^prk  and  other  eastern  cities.  Name 
tags,  pharmaceutical  supplies ^^Tire  fighting  .equipment ,  refrigerators  and 
dairy  equipment,  wheels,  springs,  hosiery,  commercial' antennae ,  and  food 
processing.  '        ^      •  .. 

LongvQod  Gardens     '  .  '  ^ 

The  estate  of  the  late  Pierre  S.  duPont.    In' the  siiramer,  the  tropical  water 
lilies  and  other  blossotns  are  jrf:he  main  attraction.    The  arboreturf,  greenhouses 
and  conservatory,  three  and  one-half  acres  .under  glass,  constitute  a  many- 
Siied  horticultural  marvel.    There  is  an  outdoor  stage  which  uses  colored 
fountains  as  the  stage  curtail^.    Roman  gardens  are  found  at  the  eastern  border 
o^  the  estate  with  fountains  flowing  from  one  level  to  another  in  a  continuous 
flow.    The  grave  of  the  last  Leni-Lenape  Indian  may'be  found  on  the  trail  to^ 
the  Roman' Garden^    There  is  an  auditorium.    A'-movife  overview  of  Longwood  \y 
hardens  is  j).rovided  on  a  regular  schedule,  Monday  thru  Friday.    Arrange  .in 
advance  t0  see  this.    Pointlout  Job  opportunities  as  you  progress. 
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SAMP.LE  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  TRIP  TO  SMITHVILLE  INN 
Use  the  public  address  system  on  the  bus'  to  point  o}Xt  the; 


Allaire  State  Park  —  only  bog  iron*  f^nace  sttll  Intact.  Ma4e  the^  cj^clincier* 
'heads  for  Fulton's  steamboat .^^ntique  steam  ra^jlVay  still  in  use. 

Laurelton-Medtedeconk  —  site  of  Butcher's  Forg'e.    Made  original  water  pipes 
for  New  York  City  wa"ter  system.    Most  are  still  in  use  today. 

*  *- 

Point  Pleasant —  Refinishing  industry  (Yankee  Str^ipper ),  fishing,  fertili^zer, 
^.clarjning,  canning  knd  trucking.    Resort  industry       motels,  'rei^taurants , 
amusements,  water  sports  and  marina  occupations. 

Pine  ^rrens  —  Trees:    oak*,  gum,  cedar,  maple.    Many  types  of  wild  flovers 
including  fragrant  swarjip.  magnolias  ♦    Ferns  —  types*  of  which  are  found 'only 
in  the  Barrens.    Due  to  pitch  pine  and  oak,,  colonial  activity  in  charcoal' 
making  and  other  wood  industries  was  quite  extensive..   Wood  was  supplied  for 
most  of  New  York  City  befoi'e  the  discovery  of.  Pennsylvania  c.oal  deposits. 
Job  Opportunities  in  th^  Pine  Barrens  —  resort  occupations^  fire  wardens,  ' 
forest  rangers  and  boat  building. 

Glass  Foundry  Occupations  —  Glass  blowing  is  a  dyirig  art.    Ther^  is  a  call 
for  fancy  glassware  and  industrial  glass ,    An  interesting  new  young  industry 
is  the  Dorfee  Glass  Works,  R.F.D.,  Box  278,  Tuckerton,  New  Jersej*^  08o8X^ 
south  of  Tuckerton  on  Route  9.  *  '  I     ,  ^ 

Oster  Creik  —    Atomic  Power  Plant  cTg^ened  in  I968.     Estimated  W(fML^rs,^700 
or  more.    All  occupations  will  be  involved •  T 

^Walker Forge  —  Iron  foundry.    Pond  and  dam  Cs' till-  intact.    Sycamore  trees 
ones  surrounding  the  iron  master 's^raansion  are  still  growing  in  the  clearing  . 
next  to  the  Parkway.  * 

Lebanon  Staite  Forest  —    Site  of  colonial  and  pre-civil  war  glass  works. 
Glass  pieces  can  still  be  found  throughout  the>-;area.    Lebanon  glass  works 
^ade  the  window  panes  for  IJ^dependence  Hal^  in  Philadelphia;  >^  » 


JBatsto  State  Park  —    Re^^tored  iron  woi'ts  vtifege.    Original  sto^e,  ^lysion, 
^ills,  and  workmen's  homers' are  still  sending.    Supplied  cannon  and  c^npn- 
•  balls  to, George  Washington's  army.    Also  site  of  *glass  wnrt?s7""*"i^^C£5^ior^ar^ 
Buccaneers  Headquarters.    Underground  slave  railway  in  the  cellar  YfTTtH^ld 
mill.    On  display       gisLs'^sware ,  ironware,  antique  worker's  equipmervE—S?Ia  tools . 
Only  surviving  "Durham Vboat  —  type  used  by  George"  Washington's  army  when 
they  crossed -the  Delaw«e.    Wild  Animal  Zoo.  *       •  ^  ^  ^ 

Harrisville  —    Paper  mill.    Abandoned  75  years  ago.    Ruins  are*  still  to'' be 
found  in  the  pines.  ,  \ 

*Bog  iron — limenite  in  the  water  mixes  with  the  rotting* vegetation.  Chemical 
reaction  results  which  forms  bog  iron  ore.    The  or^  replenishes  itself  in 
twenty  yeara  in  the  ma;*sh.    Very  rust  resistant.  '  •  '  *  ' 

y.  '  '   •       .  -  "^^^^ 
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Mullica  J^iver  ~    Site  of  first  settlements  in  New  Jersey,    Chief  port  of 
entry  on  the  East  coast  until  large  steamships  came.    Two  English  warships 
were  sunk  approximately  two  mides  east  of  the  Parkway  bridge.  Sometimes, 
after  a  storm  pic^s  of  the  old  ships  can  be  found  along  tfee  l?anks. 

After  leaving  the  Parkway,  we  will  pass  the  Patrick  Ferguson  Memorial,  Here 
is  the  site  of  tl^e  Chestnut  ,Kneck  Massacre,    Twenty-seven  Minute  Men  and  Lt, 
Patrick  Ferguson  defended  the ^mouth  of  the  Mullica  River  against  Prussian 
troops.    General' Pulaski  came  to  their  aid,  but  toolate  to  »save  most  of  the 
Minute  Men,  '  ^  , 

3alt  Marches'—    Large  industry  in  salt  grass.    Used  by  florists  to  protect  ^ 
frail  plants  and' shrubs-.    The.  road  you  are  now  on  was  originally  an  Indian 
trail      Mo'st  roads  in  South  Jersey  and  many  of  the  roads  in  North  Jersey  were' 
Indian  trails.    Many  of  tlje  Indian  settlements  of  the  Leni-tenape  Indians 
were  in  this  area, 

•  '  * 

Be  sure 'to  keep^your  3-5.  students  with  you  as  foM  tour  Smithville  Village, 
.:ee  the  Old  CountrV  General  Store.,  the  Candle  Store,  the  Christmas  Shop,  the  . 
old  ^vooden  indian'at  the  Tobacco  Shop,  the  water  wheel, -and  the  \^ide  variety 
^  of  water  birds ,  •  .  »• 

Point  out  .the  ^ny,  Triai^  .^obs  availa^l^  here  includ4ng  artificial  flower 
arranging, -cleaning  and' maintenance , 

Smithville  Inn  was-'-'one       the  old  taverns  for  the  travelers.    The  original 
3r.a>ll  building  ^has.  iteen  expanded:  ma.Yiy  times.     It  was  probably  the  first 
Auto.mat—hav^ing  a  sliding  window  in  the  front  to  which  the  coachmen jdrove 
and  t^e  Sood  was  passed  out  to  him,  ^  ^  .  ^ 

io\x  will  see.  many.  Samples  of'the.^old  South' Jersey  Glass,    The  original  molds 
ar*-  still  in  use=a;Lthough\t  is  getting  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
skilled  glass  blow^^rs,    MoU  of  the  ,ben^are  Very         and  no  new  trainees  or 
apprentices  are  ,be"fng  developed,    Salem  County  Vocational-Technical  School  at 
F^dricktown,  New  Jersey^  post  secondary  school  with  boardihg  facilities,  is 
one  of  the  few  places  which  teaches  glass  blowing^/  (it  is  also  taught  at 
vlassboro  State  College,    They-^ill  accep-t  students  frOm  artywhere  in  the 
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ESCAMPLE  OF  AN  INTRQIXJCTIQN  TO  VOCATIONS  REPORT 


Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Statistical  Report  I968 


^Analysis  of  Introduction  to  Vocations  Course    •  i  ^  ' 

Our  program  consisted  of  .a.  cdnip\ilsory  course  for  eill  eighth  graders.  Sixty- 
three  students  participated.    A  control  group  was  set  up  consisting  of  thirty- 
four. eighth  graders  from  nearby  schools  which  are  sending  district?  for  our 
senior  high  school.    The  groups ^were  statistically  equiveilent  in  I,Q,  scores, 
D.A.T.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Scores  and  in  classroom  grade  ranges.  * 


♦Statistical  Analysis 


/ 


At  the  beginning  of  thfi  course  both  the  experimental  ^and  control^  groups  were 
asked  their  ultimate  vocational^spiration  ajid  all  were  given  a  YOCOrtional 
information  test  containing  one^undred  and  sixty  one  questions.    This  test 
contained  the  following  sub-sectipns    "  '  '      .  ^ 


-  1. 
.  2. 
3. 

7; 


Interpretation  of  Want  -Ads 
Problem  Solving  on  the  Job 
Knowing -Yourself  : 
Interests  and  Aljilities 
Occupational  Information 
Classifying  Occupations. 


1^5 


Results  of  this  test  are  as  followar^^ 
Experimental  Group 


Control  Gpoup 


Eeglnrfing  of  Year  Mean  h6,J0^  i+9.l8^ 

.  End  of  Year  Mean  32.i+3*  .     /  U6.20* 

Mean  Difference         '  11+.27       .  ,,2.98 

^Scores  reflect  number  missed  for  a  requiring  161  resppnses. 

To  thg  extent  that,  this  'test  meast^res  knowledge  in  the  seven  areas  tested,  the 
experimental  group  did  substantially  better  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Statistical- 
\  ly,  the  mean-sqUare  difference  between  scores  at  jjie  beginning  and  end  for  the 
experimental  group  are  significant. at,.the  .95  level  (t-te^t).    The  difference 
in  the  control  group  is  not  significCnt  and  can  be  "attributed  to  chance  and 
maturational  factors .  '  - 

'When  asked  their  ultimate  occupational  goal,  the  experimenteil  subjects  listed 
.  the,  folltJWing  occupations  at  the  b*^gihning  of  the  year. 


\ 


^'Architect  " 
Baseball  Player  ^2) 
Basketball  Player.  (2)  * 
Chef  (2) 


Policeman 
President 
Railroad  Engineer 
Scientist  (2) 


ERIC 


STA 


Chemist  , 
omercial  Artist 
'ntist  (>) 
Dishwasiier 
'  ,  Doctor 

Fashioti  Desi'gner 
Mechanic  (2)'  ^ 
Lawyer  (3)      '  • 
Mortician 
Musician 
Nurse  (U) 
Pharmacist' 
'  American  Pxlo^^)' 

At  the,  end  of  -fehe  scTiool  year 
follows : 

Architect 
.  Artist 
\  Bio-scientist 

Carpenter  (3) 

Chef 

Chenp-st  - 

Dentist  (U) 

^Dactor  (2) 
^  Lawyer  (3) 

Marine  Carpenter .  (2), 

Marine  Policeman 

Mu^ici^ 
^  r^lurse^w) ;      .  / 

Oceanographer 


Secretary  (3) 
Stewardess  {k) 
U.S.  Ancy  . 
U.S.  Navy 

Teacher  -  unspecified 
Math  Teacher 

Special  EdiJcation  Teacher 
^Men*s  P^E.  Teacher 
Music  Teaicher  '       "    ,  . 
His^ry  Teacher 
Undecided  (5)  ' 
*^  Veterinarian 


the  goals  of  the  experimental  subjects  were  as- 

>    '  ,    >       ,  <f 

PhamSbist 

:5iiot  ■        •  J 

Refrigeration  ^skrvicemah- 
^V'  School  Administrator 

Sec:^ary /3)  ,  ^  ' 

'  ♦   ^         ;   *   Stei^d?ss:\(3)  * 

Teacher  Unspecified  (8)  ^' 
,  Histpry  Teacher, (2) 
'  "    Men's  P.E.  Teacher 

Women's  P.E.  Teacher  . 
,  ,  -  iiiathematics  Teacher 

Music  Teacher 
'  Special  Education  ^Teacher     ,  * 


,  The. vocational  gbals  for  the  thirty- fqur  contrpl  subjects  at  the  beginning  of 


the  year  are  as  follows^:^ 


Artist  ;.J^2) 
Astrondjner 
Baseball  Player'  . 
Carpenl^^      *  '  * 
Doctor'    ,  /  . 
Engineer  {h) / 
Footbali  Plaiyer 
Interior'  Dedorator 
Lawyer 


ftechanic 
Nurse  (2) 
Pilot. 

Secreifeary  {W)  ^ 
Ste;;rardess  (3) 
Teacher  Unspecified  (U) 
Women's  i^.E^.  Teacher  (2) 
U.N,  IrlterpreteF 
Undeci-ded  (2)       ,    -  \ 
Veterinarian 


At  the  end  of  the  .year  four  changes  were  made-  by  subjects  in  t;he  control  group 
they  are  as  f&llows-   ^  '  .  ^  . 


Engineer  ,to  Draftsman   «  . 

'.Nurse  to  iBe^utician 

Stewardess  t:p  , Teacher,  Unspecified 

Undecided  to':^^ursery  Businessman 

/ 

'      .     '  STA2 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  engineering  instructors  will.continually  stress  that  all  work  dbne 
in  the  engineering  department  areas  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  best 
Engineering  ^'andards  of  ISafety,  Neatness,  Accuracy  and  T^roughneis. 

Any  assignment  requiring  the  engineering  student  to  work  with  live 
equipment  must  first  be  cleared  with  the  engineering  instructor  in  charge. 

•  Safety  glasses  must  be  worn  in  all  shop  areas  at  all  pimes. 

The  Laboratory  Manual  is  closely  correlated  with  the  Related  Science 
Manual.  The  object  of  this  program  is  basic  and  simple:  ' 

To  develop  in  the  Stationary  Engineering  Student  the/following: 

1 .  A  sense  of  personal  responsillfoity. 

2.  Pride  in  a  job  well  done,        ,         '  , 

3.  Self  discipline. 

4.  Respect  for  himself  and  others. 

5.  Ability  to  give  as.well  as  take  orders.  ^ 

6.  Gain. sufficient  knowledge  and  skills  to 
enter  industry  and  compete  successfully. ' 

In  this  program  three  areas  of  study  Will  be  presented: 

Stationary  Engineering 
Environmental  Control 
Refrigeration 
»  «  » •     ^  * 

Note: 

Each  engineering  student  will  be  given  a  nine  week  course  in  the  weld- 
ing shop.  The  course  will  cover  the  fundamentals  of  gas  and  electric  welding 
and  will  stress  the  safe  handling  of  all  welding  equipment. 


^  ,  Table  of  Contejits 


Unit  I  -  Introduction  to  Engineering.,..,   :s  V 


Page- 
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A.     Introduction  to  Boiler  Room  1 

B:^    J^roduction  to  Heating  Boilers  2 

C.     Introduction  to  Refrigeration.  3 

Unit  II  -  Engineering  Practices 

« 

A.  Safety 

1.  -  Engineering  Student^s  Responsibilities  4 

2.  -  Fire  Prevention  and  Housekeeping  ...jS 

■Unit  III  -  Engineering  Fundamentals 

A.  Pressure 

'  1.  -  (No  Shop)   ^  '  . 

2.  -  Pressure  Gages..*  .v  •y^w 

3.  -  Reading  Pressure  and  Draft  Gages  ....y/;.  .g 

B.  Work  / 
1.  -  (No  Shop)  .  _ 

C.  Power         ^  \  ' 
1.  -  (No  Shop) 

D.  Energy 

1.  -  (No  Shop)  ^ 

E.  Heat  .  \         '  -  ^ 

1.  -  (No  Shop) 

2.  -  Measurement  of  Heat  9 

3.  -  Transmission  of  Heat  \q 

^       F.    Gas  Laws 

1.  -  ^(No  Shop) 

G.     1.  -  Saturated  and  Superheated  Vapors..,  n 

Unit  IV  -  Basic  Tools  .  *  .  - 

A.  Handtool 

1.  -  Handtool  Identification  and  Use..  12 

2.  -  Rules  (Measurement)  13 

3.  -  Pipe  Dies   ^.   14 

4.  -  ?ipe  Cutting  and  Threading  (Hand).....  15 

B.  Power  Tools*  *  , 

1-  S  -  Pipe  Machine  Check-put  List  17 

1.  -  Pipe'i  Cutting  and  Threading  (Machine)  .^.-...19 

2-  S  -  Gripder  Check-out  List  20 

^   3-S^-  Han4  Drill  Check-out  List  22 


*Note:  Before  any  power  tools  ar6  used.  Safety  Assignment  and 

Check-but  Lis6«  must  be  completeH  and  checked  by  instructor. 


V/t.  Un  it  liv'^  Continued  ' 

1.,-    3.  -r.Hand  J)rill  (Electric)  .'.24 

Drill  Press  Check-out^ist  */...25 

'  4.  -  Drill  Press.  .Tk-. ..   27 

^C.  'Application  and  Use  of:  , 

1.  -  Machine*  Taps  *  28 

2.  -0  Removal  of  Nipples  and  Studs  29 

3.  -  Calipers  and  Micrometers  rc  30 

Unit  V  -  Heating, System     .  v  - 

A.  ,  Ste§m* 

1.  -  Basic  Steam  Heating  Systems...-.  31 

B.  Hot  Water 

1.  -  'Basic  Hot--Water  Heating  Systems  32 

C.  .  Warm  Air            ^.  %^ 
.  !.•  -  Basic  Warm  Air  Heating  Systems.  33 

^     Unit  VI  -  Stationary  Engineering  and  Heating  Equipment 

^     A.  Boilers 

^        •         1.  -  Firetube  ...^  34 

2.  -  Water  tube  35 

3.  *  -  Cast-iron  Sectional. . . . .   •  36 

B.  Boiler  Trim 

^  1.  -  Steam..... ^  ^.  *  .37 

2.  Hot  Water  ^  '..38 

C.  Accessories  -  Steam        •  .           *  •  * 
1 .  -  Valves  ;  39 

*  2 .  ~  Lines,. .     •  •  m  ...."^v..^.  ...  40 

3.  Traps  ;  41 

4.  -  Heat  ExchangersX^Q  ^.  42 

I*  D.    Accessories  -  Hot  W^f^rlv 

*    1.  -  Basic...  /••••^  ••••  43 

E*    Atcessories  -  Warm  Air-  . •       ^  \ 

1.  ^  Basic  ^  44 

F.  Pumps 

^1-  -  Reciprocating  i...  45  - 

2.  -  pentrifugal,  Rotary .  .v. ...  .^V.  46 

Unit  VII  -  Boiler  Room  Systems  .        .  " 

# 

•  /  .  A.     Feed  Water.- 

:         ^         1 .  -  High-Pressure . . . .  vt.  43 

2 .      Low-Prdsaj^re  f  I ...  1 ...  4  ....  49 

Y      6    B.    Fuel  Oil  V  i^'        '  '      -  v 

•     *  1.  -  Components. .  I i .  .\  .\. ...  .50  - 

2.  -  Tank  Sounding  ;  )....51  ' 

C.     Draft                         I   •  f J  J 
^     '  ,1.  -  Components  and  Types  of.  ...52 

^  .  :;    Usiit  VII  -  Combustion  1     '  '       ^  . 

A.  \  (No  Shop  Work) 
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Unit  IX  -  Combustion  Equipment' 

"  A.    Oil  Burners  *.  53 

1.  -  Mechanical  

•  2.  -  Air  Atomizing  '  •••54 

"    •       3.  -  Ro^fc^ry  Cup...  5^ 

*  i  ,  B .  .  Gas  Burners  >^ . 

?  1 ;  -  High  and  "Low  Pressure  ^  ,  5g 

C.  '  CombinationSBurner         •  *  " 

1.  -  Oil  ana  Gas  ! . . ;  . . .   •59 

Unit  X.-  Refrigeration      •  '  ,  * 

.   A.  .Introduction 
•     1.  --(No  Shop) 
•B.     Compression  System' 

1.  ~  Components.......'  60 

C.  Absorption  System 

41^.^1.  -'Components  ^  *  .•51 

D.  Steam  Jet  System     .      '  / 

1.  -  (No  Shop.-  Possible  field  trfp)  * 

E.  Direct  and  Indirect  System* 

1.  -  (No  Shop  -  Possible  field  trip)  - 

Unit  XI  -  IGl^rigeration  Equipment 

A.  Compressors  y  & 

l.V  Reciprocating  ;.,  6i 

B.  Condensers 

1.  -  Demonstrate  function  of  (Trainer)  63 

C.  .Eva])oxators  .^^^-^ 

1.  -  Demonstrate  *f unction  of  (Trainer)  64 

D.  Metering  Devices  ^ 

^    1..-  Expansion  Valves,  65 

*2.  -  Liquid  Level  Control  Valve.  66 

E.  Generators  . 
1.  -  (No  Shop)  -  : 

^        F .    Ab  s  o  r  b  e  r  s.    *         '  ^ 
1.  -  (No  Shop) 
,   *    G.    Valves  and  Piping 

1.  -^Solenoid  Valves.  67 

>    2.  -  Evaporator  Pressure  Regulating  Valve.. -.^  68 

H.    Accessories    .    i-rr,^-  - 
-      -  1.  -  (No  Shop)  -  - 

UrbLt  XII  -  Cooling  Towers  and  Ponds 

'    -A.     Spary^  Tonds     _    *  . 

^  1.  -  \Uo  Shoff  -  Possible  Jfield  trip) 
B.'   Cooling  Towers 

I.  -  Mechanical..'    69. 


ERiC 


C.    Chemicap'^Contrpl         •        .  . 
•     /  '  1 .  -  (No  Shop)  ^ 

Unit  XIII  "  Ventilating  System  and  Accessories 

1         A.     Introduction  to  System 

1.  -  (Np  Shop  -  Possible  field*  trip)  .  ^ 

B.  Fans  and  Blowers  •      .  , 

1 .  -  Components  .otl . . . ,  i  70 

C.  Duct  Work  '  .  - 
i.  -  (fflPShop)                          '  t                        *  • 

D.  Air  Filters 

1.  -  Changing  -  Cleaning  -  Replacing  71 

E.  Washers  , and  Precipitators.* 

1.  -  (No  Shop)  /     ^  . 

Unit  XIV  -  Air  Conditioning  ^ 

(No  Shop  -  Theori^  only)  • 
Jnit  XV^  -  Basic  Electricij^y  for  Engineering  Students 

r  • 

A.  Introduction  to- 
1.  -  (No  Shop) 

B.  Electrical  Circuits      ^  * 

1.  -  Layout  72 

C.  Magnietlsm.'    '       .  , 

1.  -  (No  Shop)   ■  ;  ' 

,  D.    Motors  *   /  '     ^  . 

1.  -  Dismantling  and  Cleaning./.  73 

Unit  XVt  -  Instruments" 

^.     y     '     -  .  ^  '     \    '  ' 

'       A.    Pressure  Gages 

1.  -'Examination  and  ..Identification  of 

Components   1  74 

B.    Manometers  .  -  . 

'    1.  -  Draft  Measurements  .\.  ...75 

^         C.    Thermometers  '       .  ^     *  1 

*  1 .  -  Reading  and' Recording  I . . .  76 

D.  Thermocouples          i         *  ' 
r  1.  -  Location  -  Reading  and  Recording  77  — 

E.  Flow  Meters 
1.^-  Location,  Cotitiection  and  Blow  Down  ."^^78 

F.  Recorders  - 
1.  T  Routine  Handling  '  .79 

Unit  XVII Operation  , 

A.     Bohei  Plant  ;  /    ,  '  J 

•    K  -  Fireman's  DutteiP  and  Respbnsibilities  80  ^ 

•  2.  -  Engineer's  Duties  and  RespTonsibllities  .".81  * 
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Heating  Plant  . 

!•  -  (Covered  Under  Operation  17-Apl^and  17-A-2) 
Ventilating  System 

!•  -  (Covered  Under  Operation  18-C-1)V^'         /  * 
Air  Conditioning  Systems  '  ' 

1;  -formal  Operation,  •  •  •  i  ,  

£•     Ref r:^eration  Plant  .  ' 

1  •  -  ?Normal  Operation  v.   

♦ 

Unit  XVril  -  Service  and  Maintenance  ' 

A,  Boiler  Plant    -  *  - 

^     1^,  -  Fiiel  Oil  Strainers  and  Cleaning  of      •  '  ^ 

^  '     BsiWr  Tip  ~  ,  8 

2.  -^cleaning  Fire  Side  ;  K^*---'8 

B,  Heating  Plant  '        ^  ' 

!•  -  Lubrication  ^  gi 

C,  Ventilating  System  -  -  , 

!•  -  Filters  and  Fans  g 

Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 

!•  -  Condenser- and  Evaporator.  •  Ql 

2,^-  Compressor  and  Lubrication  1  ',8! 


^  Assignment  1-A-l 

Introduction  to  Boiler  Room  ^  .  / 

Objectivesf  .    Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  should  know; 

1.  How  many  boilers  there  are  in  the  school  boiler  room. 

2.  The  type  of  fuel  used. 

3.  Which  boilers' are  high  pressure  and  which  boilers  are 
low  pressure. 

4.  The  horsepower  of  each  boiler. 
Aids:              Boiler  room  -  main  building 

procedure:      1.     Discuss  the  general  layout  of  the  boiler  room. 

*  i  • 

2.  Discuss  the  number  of  boilers,  their  horsepower,  and 
the  type  of  fuel  burned. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  high  pressure  and  a  low 
pressure  boiler. 

4.  Explain  which  of  our  boilers  are  high-^d  low-pressure. 

5.  Take  students  on  a  tour  ot  our  boiler  room  and  stress 
the  material  covered' in  the  related  room.  , 

I  6.   ^Return  to  related  room  and  summarize.       w  "  , 

Summarize:     Cover  all  important  ]^oints  of  the  tour. 

Testing:  Question  students  as  to:  ^  ^ 

i  a.    Number  of  boilers,  5 

.  •        .  b.   Types  of  fuel  each  boiler  bums. 

»  ^  '  '  ' 

.f  c.    Which  boiler  is  high  pressure  and  which  is  low 

-^»^->pressure. 

d.  ■  The  horsepower  of  each  boiler. 
Assignment:     Have  student  do  Assignment  1-A-l  in  Lab  Mari^ual. 


^  Assignment  1-B-l 
Introduction  to  Heating.  Boiler^ 


objectives;      Upon  completion  of  this  le^on,  the  student  shouW  know: 

'  -1 .    The  type  and  make  of  boilers  in  our  out-buildings, 
r      2.    The  type  of  fuel  used. 

3.    The  type  of  heating  systems. 


"Aids: 


Procedure: 


Boilers  used  in  out-buildings  . 

Note:  Instructor  will  first  obtain  clearance  to  tour  buildings 
from  proper  authorities. 


1. 


2. 


Discuss  in  related  roon)  various  types  of  heating  boilers 
found  in  out-buildings. 

Explain  to  students  the  information  they  should  take 
notes  on  during  the  tour. 


3.     Explain  to^tudents  that  at  no  time  should  an^*equipment 
be  handled  or  foolecjjwith.  s 

.  4\    Take  students  on  tour  of^ut-buildings;  sdess  material 
^  covered  in  related  room. 

.  ^    ,    ^         5.     Return  to  related  room  and  summarize. 

'   /•  ,  , 

Summai^ize:     Cover  all  important  points  of  tour.  f« 

*f esting: '        Question  students  as  to:  ^ 

Make  of  boilers 
»    Type  or  boilers 

Type  of  heat 
■    Type  of  fuel  burned. 

Assignment:    Have  students  do  Assignment         in  Lab  Manual.        , ' 


-1  • 


Assignment  1-C-l 
.  ^  Introduction  to  Refrigeration 

Objectives:       Upon  completion 'of  this  lesson,  the  student  should  know: 

1.  The  tycpe  o(  refrigerant  used  in  the  Absorption  System^ 

2.  The  type  of  refrigerant  used  in  our  out-buildings.  ' 

3.  The  type  of  refrigerant  us^d  in  the  administrative.wing. 


Aids 


Procedure:**^  1. 


Absorption  room  equipment  _         \  •  ' 

Administration  wing  equipment 
M.D.T.  building  equipment 

Note:  Instructor  will  first  obtain  clearance  to  tour  refrigeration 
rooms  from  proper  authorities.  ^  ^ 

Discuss  in  related  room  the  various  types  of  equipment 
and  the  type  of  refrigerant  found  in:  -  ^ 

a.  Absorption  rpom 

b.  Administration  wing 
.  c.     M.D.T.  building 

2.  Explain  to  students  the  inforitjation  they  should  take  notes 
on  during  tour:  * 

3.  ,  Explain  what  is  meant  by  prime  mover*^ 

4.  .    Explain  CO  students  chat  at  no  time  should. any  equipment 

be  handled  or  fooled  wich. 

5.  Take  students  on  tour  and  stress  material  discussed  in 
related  room. 

6.  Return  to  related  room  and  summarize.  "      '  . 


Summanze:     Cover  all  important  points  of  tour. 

Te.snng:  I.     Question  sc^dents  as  to  type  of  refrigerants  ilsed  in: 

a.  ,*    Absorption  room  ^ 

b.  Admmiscration  wing 

c.  M.D.T.  building 

2.     Question  students  as  to  the  prime  mover  used  m: 
a:*     Absorption  roorn 
b.     Administration  wins: 
:c.     M.D.T.  building     ^  '  ^ 

'\:i.signmenc:     Have  students  do  Assignment  l-C-lMn  Lab  Manual. 
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.  •  Ass^nment  2-A-l  •  * 

'  i  Engineering  Student's  Responsibilities^ 
Shop  Safety  Rules,  and  Reporting  Accidents.  ^  ^  ^ 

Upon  completion*  of  tbis  lesson;  thc^  student  should  know: 

1.  The  engineering  student's  responsibilities.   .  j 

2.  .  ^  shop  safety  rules.  .  •  , 

3.  The  procedure  for  feporting  accidents.  . 

1.  Engineering  student'?  responsibilities 

2.  Shop  safety  rules 

3.  Safhples  of  accident  report  forms  (to  be  returned  td  • 
instructor)        •  ,    -  ,     ,  * 

4.  Safety  passes  and  respirators  (tsD  be  issued  at  this  time)  , 

5.  Equipment  .sign  out  sheet  (to  be  signed  andre  turned  to 
instruc;jtor) 


1.  Issue  sheet  covering  student  responsibiIities\nd  discuss 
Smpoi^ance  of  these  responsibilities.^  ^ ^ 

2.  Issue  copy  of  §hop  safety  i;ules;  discusk  them  with  class 

and  stress  danger  involved  when  working  around  machinery  j# 
Discuss  lost  man  hours  in  industry  by  unsafe  or  careless 
work  habits.  Have  students  bring  copy  of  shop.safety  rutes 
home.  Parents  and  students  must  both  Ipign  it  and  return  it 
•for  filing."  .  '  I 

3.  Issue  copy  of  accident  report  forms    explain  school 
insurance  and  why  it  is  important  to  have  accident  coverage. 
(Have  accident  report  forms  returned) 

4.  Issue  safety  glasses  and  explain  state.rtdes  in  respect  to  use 
of  safety  glasses. 

5.  Issue  respirators  and  explain  to  student  how  they.are  u§ed 
and  how  to  take  care  of  them.  "  » 

6.  Have  student  sign  equipment-received  form  and  explain  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  equipment  they  sign  for. 

7.  Take  students  on  tour  of  boiler  room.  Stress  safety  rules  by  • 
pointing  out  some  of  dangers  involved  when  rules  are  broken. 

1.  Make  sure  student  understands  shop  safety  rules.  ,   ^  ' 

2.  Remind  student  to  return  shop  safety  rules  with  signatures. 
Explain  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to.work  in  boiler  room 
or  use  any  tools  tmtil  signed  safety  rules  are  on  file. 


4  4  ' 
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Testing:'         1.     Ask  students  if  theyithink  that  the  shop  safety  rules  are  valid. 

2.     Question  students  to  see  if , they  could  add  any  safetyjules 
that  may  have  been  left  out. 

Assignment:.    Assign* students  Assignment  2^A-1  in  Lab  Manual 


^1  . 
{ 
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Assignment  2-A-2 
Fire  Prevention  and  Housekeeping 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  should: 

I 

1.  ^  Be  able  to  demonstrate  good  housekeeping  practices. 

2.  Know  the  location  of  all  (ire  extinguishers  in  the  boiler  room. 

3.  Know  the  location  of  the  fire  blanket. 

4.  Kg;^  the  location  of  all  safety  cans.^ 

Aids:  Safety  waste  cans 

Safety  varsol  cans 

In  boiler  room 

a.  Fire  blanket 

b.  Fire  extinguishers 

c.  Buckets  of  sand 

*  •  .  \ 

Procedure:       1.    Check  students' related  science  unit  on  first-aid  and 

^ -  fire  extinguishers. 

^2ii^-^Allow  Students  fchop  ^dme«to-«iake  njQtes<jQn-^ 

a.  Fire  blanket 

b.  Safety  waste  cans 
 *        e.   Safety  varsolcans 

d.  Fire  exHnguisher  locations  and  types 
^  i  .t:^  Sand  buckets  ^     .  4  '    '  " 

^  3.^  Demonstrate  tg.  all  stiments  use  of  fire  blanket 

Summarize:     Need  for  keeping  waste  ca?is,  safety  cans,,and  fire.extinguisl^ers 
in  their  proper  locatioti  at  all  times. 

*      ^estin|:      ^  Why^is  it  important  to  keep  extinguishers  charged  and  in  their 
proper  location. 


Assignment:  ,  H^e  students  complete  Assignment  2-A-2  in  Lab  Manual. 


(         Assignment  3-A-2 
Pressure  Gages 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know:^ 
1.    The  parts -of  a  pressure  gage. 


Aids: 


2.     How  a  pressure  gage  works. 

One  compound  pressure  gage  aid  ope  cut-away  pressure  gage 


Procedure:  '     1.  '  Show  and  name  all  parts  on  the  cut-away  pressure  g;age. 

\  ^ 

,    2.     Show  what  a  compound  gage  is. 

3.     Explain  how  the  gage  works.  . 
Summarize:     Parts  of  pressure  gage  and  how  it  works. 
Test:^     ^      Check  students  gage  after  completion  of  assignment. 
Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  3-A-2  in  Lab  Manual. 


N 
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Assignment  3-A-3 
ileacling  Pressure  and  Draft  Gages 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,*  the  student  will  know: 

1.      How  to  read  a  pressure  gage. 
-  y  2.     How  to  read  a  draft  gage. 

,,3._  ^What  is  meant  by  range  of  a  pressure  gage.  > 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Test: 


Boiler  room  -  pressure  gages  and  draft  gages 

1.  Show  the  various  ranges  that  a  pressure  gage  can  have. 

2.  Explain  how  each  gage  is  graduated,  showing  the  major  and 
minpr  divisions,  ^his  can  be  done  at  the  blackboard. 

3.  Conauct  small  groups  through  the  boiler  room  showing  the 
location  of  the  major  pressure  gages. 

4.  Have  students  read  and  recorcl pressures. 

5.  Explsun  the  importance  of  reading  pressure  gages  correctly. 

6.  Explain  how  draft  gages  are  calibrated  and  how  they  are  read. 

r.     Range  and  graduation§  of  pressure  gag^s. 

2.  Range  and  graduations  of  draft  gages.. 

3v    HoW;toreaj;}|agage.^«;^  ^   .   I    .  ^       ^      .  ^ 

1.     How  are  gages  graduated?  . 
2:    What  range  ^o  th-feylfave^  ^   -       -   ^  f 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  read  a  gage  correctly? 
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Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  3-A-3 in  fcab^Manual. 


Assignment  3-E-2 
^  '  Measurement  of  Heat 

> 

Objectives:   *  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  kno>v:  * 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


^  Summarize!; 


""Test:  ' 
Assignment: 


1.  The  location  of  all  thermOmeters^in  our  boiler 
room  and  the  temperatures  they  indicate. 

2.  How  to  read  and  record  boiler  room  temperatures. 
Blackboard  and  thermometers 


1. 

?■ 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

t. 

2. 

t. 


r 


Sfiow  and  explain 'how  to  use  and  how  to  read  a  thermometer. 
Show  the  variousiianges  a  thermometer  can  ha^e.  ^. 
Explain  how  each  thermometer  is  graduated,  and  show  the 
major  and  minor  divisions.  (This  caabe  done  at  the  blackboard) 

Conduct  smaJI  groups  through  the  boiler  room  showing  the 
*  location  of  the*  important  thermometers,- 

Have  the  studentsVead  and  recoil  thermometer  readings. 

Explain  the  importance  of  reading  thermometers  correctly. 

The  ^ange  and  use  of  thermometers.       ,  -  ^ 

How  to  read  and  understand  graduations  correctly.    *  ^> 


What  is  the  range  of  a  ^ei-mometer?^ 
What-'graduations  do  tfiey  have? 


Qom£lete^si^m^nu3-E-^in  Lab  ManiwJ. 


Assignment  3-E-3 
Transmission  of  Heat 


Objectives:      .Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know:  i* 

..'^  ■  ' 

1.  How  heat  is  transmitted  m  the  furnace  area.^^ 

2.  The  three  ways  by  which  heat  is  transmittec!^ 

Ards:  Boilers  in  boiler  room 

Procedure:       1.     Explain  and  demonstrate  radiant  heat  from  the  furnace  area. 

2.     Explain  conduction  and  convection  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
passes  of  a-boiler.     *  /  ^ 

Summarize:     Heat  transfer:  radiant,  conduction,  convection.  ^ 

Test:  1.     What  are  the  three  methods  of  heat  transfer? 

V?.     Where  does  each  take  place  in  a  boiler? ' 

.  A, 

Assignment:  '  xfomplete  Assignment  3-E-3  in  Lab  Maniial.  \ 


r 
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Assignment  3-G-l 
Saturated  and  Superheated  Vapors 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  How  to  take  temperature  readings  using  a  pyrometer. 

2.  How  to  compare  pyrometer  readings  with  temperatures 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


indicated  in  the  steam' tables. 
TE^^rometer,  boilers,  steam  lines,  steam  tables 


1.  Demonstrate  with  the  use  of  the  pyrometer  the  temperature- 
pressure  relationship  of  saturated  steam.  (Use  steam  lines'or 
boiler.) 

2.  Record  pressure  and  temperature.  / 

3.  •  Repeat  demonstration  on  line  after  reducing  valve.  This  shows 

superheated  steam.        —      ;  ?    

4.  Take  several  readings. 

^Summarize:     1.     Saturated  steam-temperature  and  pressure  correspond. 

2.     Superheated  steam-higher  temperature  for  corresponding 
.pressure.  ^    y     ,  ^  Jt  »     ^         ^  - 


ITest: 


I  1.  ^   Why  did  tne  pressure  and  tc^mpefature  conespojidjon  the 
high  pressure  line?  )  : 

2.  What  diS  that  indicate? 

3.  Why  wasthe  steam  superheated  after  the  reducing  valve?- 
Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  339|^in  Lab  Manual. 


n 
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Assignipcnt  4-A-l 
Handtool  Identific^ti^  and  Use 

Objectives:    •  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1 .  How  to  use  basic  handtools. 

2.  How  to  take  charge  of  a  toolcrib. 

Aids:  Tool  identification  chart 

Toolcrib 

Procedure:  Take  student  to  toolcrib. 

2.  Show  him  where  and  how  tools  are  to  be  stored. 

3.  Explain  toolcrib  procedure. 

4.  Stress  that  all  tools  must  be  signed^.out. 

s  5.  ExplaSn^KaHost  tools  are  the  r^^nsibility  of  the  toolcrib 
"  ^  mSn.^He  must  replace  smy  lost  .tools. 

Summarize:     Need ior  clean  efficiently  run  toolcrib 

Testing: , 


Assignment: 


1.  How  are  tools  issued?  , 

2.  Who  pays  for  lost  tools? 


-i 


Complete  Assignment  4-A-l  in  Lab  Manual  and  take  over  tool- 
crib for  a  week. 
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Assignment  4-A-2 
Rules 


Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 


Aids: 


1.  The  types  Off  rules  used  in  our  boiler  room. 

2.  How  to  select  the  best  rule  for  mqst  accurate  measurement. 

3.  How|o  take  measurements  usii^Various  rules. 

6*^olding  rxJe 

One  each  6"  rule  with  1/8",  1/16'\  l/32'\  and  1/64"  scales 
6*  metal  tape  rule  *  .  " 

Measuring  blocks 


:  Procedure:-^   "1.     Explain  why  man  had  to  be  able  to  measure  thmgs:  goods 
to  sell,  land  to  buy,  etc. 

2.     Explain  how  different  measurements  are  necessary. 
(Wouldn't  measurVtrip  tojCaUfomii  in  1/32".) 

^  3.    .Show  each  rule  and  explain  graduations. 

'  \  4^  ^        each  rule  and  take  one  measurement  in  1/8",  1/16", 
'  „        i/3,2"  and  1/64:".      .  • 

Sumr^arize:  ^  Explain  why.  e^h  rule  wiU  serve  alpuff^  -5 v  - 

Testing:       1  1.  ;  Ho^  many  i/64thsin  1"?^    I  .  L  ^       i  I.  ^  Ji 
'      \  «  2.     Why  do  /ou  think  various  kinds  of  rules  are  riecessar^? 

Assignm'entT — eomplete  Assignment  4-A-2  in*Lab  Manual. 

J 
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Assignment  4-A-3    ^  ^*  V 

Pipe  Dies  ^ 

t  •  ^ 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  >vill  know: 


Aids: 


Summarize: 


Tesfing: 


1/    How  to  identjfy  sizes  of  pipe  dies.  , 

2.  How  to  change  dies  in  the  'hand  pipe  threader. 

3.  How  to  change  dies  in  the  machine  ,die  heady 

Stock  and  die  ^        "  '  ' 

Pipe  machine  die  head 

8''  adjustable  wrench        ^  ^      * ' 


\ 


Procedure:       1.     Expl^  th^urpose-af  pipe  dies  and  show  the  hand  and 


machine  die  heads.' 


2.  Show  and  explain  how  to  dismantle  and  reassemble  die 
heads. -  ^     ;    «^  *  , 

3.  Explain  how  to  check  for  correct  installation  (by  numbers) 
,and*Kow' tt)  test  for  aligrfffient.  r        -**  / 

Dismantling  anS  j^as^mbTing  dies  /  -  - 


'CRecl«i%tudeniV  finished  )i^rk.  * 


Assignment:     Complete ^As^mni|(nt;  4-A-3  in  Lab  Manual. 
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'  Ass^nment  4-A-4 

Pipe  Cutting  and  Threading  (Hand) 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  *  How  to  measure  and  cup  pipe*by  hand. 

2.  How  to  ream  pipe  by  hand. 

3.  How  to  thread  pipe  by  hand. 

Aids:       ^      Piece  of  iron  pipe 

Stock  and  die   "  ' 

Pipe  cut'ter 

Reamer 

Portable  pipe  vise 
Rule  and  soap  stone 
^  .  .  Cuttine  oU 

— ^ — jsr  r  ^    '  ^  .     .  , 

Procedure:      1.     Set  the  pipe  in  the  vise. 

2.  Show  reamer  to  students  and  explain  how  it  oits  rodgh 
edges  of  pipe.  ^ 

3.  Ream  pipe.  •  ' 
^     ;           4.    Measure  two  feet  from  the  end  and  mark  pip^|  * 

'     V      ^   ^      ^  5.^   Show  students  the  cutter  and  explain  how  it  cuts  pipe. 
'  .         6/    Set  cutter  and  staJit  cut  at  the  mark.-    '  f 

7.  show  how  you  feed  cutter, 

8.  Show  the  students  the  reamed-  and  fresh-cut  ends  for 
comparison. 

.  *  9.     Ream-cut  an  ctli 

10.     Set  pipe  in  vise. 

\\.     Show  stock  and  die.  Explain  how  it  works. 

,    12.     Set  dies  in  position  on  pipe  and  start  to  thread.  Lubricate 
at  short  intervals.  .  '  • 

/^^13^  Complete  a  full' thread  and  then  repeat  on  the  other  end. 
Let  the  students  iexamine  pipe  and  the  new  threads. 

Summarize:     Cutting  of  pipe,  reaming  of  pipe,  and  threading*  of  pipe 


Testing*.  1.     How  do  you  cut  iron  pipe? 

2.  How  do  you  thread  iron  pipe? 

3.  Why  is  it  important  to  lubricate  when  you  are  threading 
pipe? 


Assignment:  >  Complete  Assignment  4-^-4  in  Lab  Manual. 


Assignment  4-B-lS 
Pipe  Machine  Check-Out  List 

^    Objective:     '  Upon  completion,  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  |cnow  all 
safety  precautions  to  take  before  using  pipe  machme. 

Aids:>    \     -  I^ipe  machine  check-out  list,  pipe  machine  i 

^  Procedure:    ^  1.     Go  over  the  pipe  machine  check-out  list  attached. 

2.  Each  student  has  to  understand  each  item,  on  the  list. 

3.  Have  the  student  and^lhe  parent  sign  the  list  and  file. 

« 

Summarize:     Pipe  machine  check-oUt  list  * 

Testing:  1.     Which  safety  rules  on  this  list  do  you  think 'are  important 

2.     Does  an  employer  wish  to  employ  a  person, who  is  not 
safety  conscious?  Why?        '    *  '  • 

Assignment:     Have  aU  students  sign  check-out  sheet  and  take  it  home^for^ 
parent's  signature.. 


f 
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.;        Safety  dieckKiutXist 

Pip^  machirie.  dneck^ut  lis^^  . 

■•  Date 


Stuaant    ■ '•  *S  ' 


ll;  "Check  over  fj^achine  and  se^.that  tHeVe  are  no         6r  r^s  lying  around., 
'  \i  2.  '  /Check  macHine^'and^  khow  proper -rotation,         *        j  . 
*  ;  /  3.  ^  Keep*x^s  and[  loose  xlotlting^aw^   from  rriachine  when  it  is  running- 
4.'    Secure  pipe  .before  starting'machine, 
\  '  5.    -Make. sure  prdfier  die>is  being  used.  •      /  ^  ^  ^ 

,  /       J  fe.     Do  hot  fprc(^'  the  machine  to  cut  threads  faster  than  norrfial.  *^ 

>  7.    -Dovfiot  walk  away  and  leave  machine  runiihig  unattencted.^  • 

8.  Make  siire^  oil  is  flowing  over  work  wiien  threading.  "  \ 

9,  Do.  not  try  to  stop  machine  with  your  hands. 

^  }      ,10.     Do  not  check  threads  by  running  your  finger  over  threads  with  machpe 
.\  .>  '  running. 

.  11.     After  using  machine,  clean  it,  and  leave  it  ready  for  the  nfxt  operator. 
'  '  '  •  *  <  • 

^       12. Always  wipe  up  any  oil  ^pills'on  floor.         "  -  J  • 

13.     Wear  gQ^les  when  using  machine  •     '     - " 


i 


objective: 
Aids: 


Procedure 


Assignment  4-B-l 
Pipe  Cutting  and  iVeading  (Machine)  ^  . 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know  how  to 
cut,  ream,  and  thread  a  piece  of  pipe  by  machine. 

^e^f  iron  pipe_  .         .k-„  .  _   „  _ 

ipe  machine       *  •  '        "  - 

Rule  ( 
Soap  stone  "  <^ 

/  . 

1.  Show  and  explain  how  to  set  up  pipe  machine  for  use. 

2.  'Explain  safety  practices  to  be  followed. 

3.  S^up  and  cut  a  piece  of  pipe,  explaining.as  you  are 
proceeding. » 

4.  Ream  the  pipe,  explaining  the  purpp's^and  how  it  is  reamed. 

5.  Thread  pipe,  explaining  how  to  start,  length  of  threads  to 
be  cut,  and  the  lubrication  needs  while  cdtting. 

Reaming  -  cutting  and  threading     *  ' 

1.  What  precautions  do  we  have  to  take  when  operating  the 
''pipe  machine? 

2.  Why  do  we  ream  pipe? 

^  3.-    Is  there  a  certain  length  that  a  thread  has  to  be? 

.Assigrimtfht:     Complete  Assignnfent  4-B-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


Summarize: 
Testing; 
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Assignment  4-B-2«5 
Grinder  Check-out  List      *  , 

V  .  ' 

Objective:        Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know  all. safety 
precautions  to  take  before  using  grinder. 

Aids:        "      Grinder  check-out  list,  grinder. 

^Procedure:       1.     Go  over  the  attached  check-out  list. 

2.     Each  student  must  understand  each  item  on  the  list.'' 
*  3.     Have  the  studei^t  and  parent  sign  the  list  and  file. 

■  J 

Summarize:     Grinder  check-cTut  list  •    ,  . 

Testing:  1.     Why  do  you  think  there  are  so  many  accidents  with  grinders 

in  industry?  v      -  ,  i 

2,     Can  you  think  of  any  additional  precautions  that  you  might 
,  take  when  using  a  grinder? 

AssignmenJ^     Have  alK'ikudents  sjgri  check-out  sheet  and  take  it  home  for  parents' 
signatures'.-  " 


i 
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Safety  Check-out  List 

Grinder,  check-out  list 

Student  ^  '^Date' 


1.  Goggles  must  be  worn  when  using  grinder. 

2.  See  that  guards  are  in  place. 

3.  See  that  grinder  lights  are  working. 

4.  Do  not  use  a  chipped  or  cracked  wheel. 

5.  Use  clamps  whenever  possible. 

6.  Keep  rags  and  loose  clothing  away  from  grinding  whee}.     ^  ^ 

7.  Keep  surface  of  grinding  wheel  true  and  sharp  by  dressing  it  at  frequent 
intervals.  < 

8.  Do  not  grind  on  side  of  wheel.  * 

9.  Have  water  pots  full.  ^ 

10.  Do  not  work  with  others  around  you. 

11.  Handle  wheels  with  care  to  prevent  cracking. 

12.  Store  wheels  in  dry  area. 

13.  Never  crowd  ^jyheel  on  the  spindle  or  mount  it  without  flanges. 

14.  Do  not  over-tighten  wheel  nuts.  "  »  - 

^   ^     .      -?/  ^     ^  ^        c  ^  ^ 

15.  Do  not  run  a  wheel  if  it  vibrates. 


Student's  Signature  Parent's  Signature 
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'  Assignment  4-B-3-S 
Hand  Drill  Check'<>ut  List 


Objective:       Upon  completion  of  this  lesson»  the  Student  should  know  all  of 
The  safety  precautions  needed' for  the  operation  of  electric  hand 
'  drills.  '  ^  ^  ^     .    .^.-^  . 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 
Testing: 


Electric  hand  drill 

Hand  drill  check-out  sheet 

1.  Go  over  th'fe  attached  hand  drill  check-out  list. 

2.  Each  student  must  understand  each  item  on^the  list. 

3.  Have  the  student  and  parent  sign  the  list  and  file. 

Check-out  list 


1.  Do  youTh^ink  the  safety  check-out  steps  are, important? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  safety*  rules  that  we  could 
add  to  this  list? 


Assignment:     Have  all  students  sign  check-out  sheet  and  take  it  home  for 
parent's  signature. 


\ 
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Safety  Check-out  List 

Hand  Drill  check-out  list 


t 

Student  „  ^     -  _  ^  .  Date 


1 

1. 

Make  sure  drill  is  in  good  condition.  * 

2, 

Do  not  bverload  dnll  by  using  a  drill  with  a  turned  down  shankru 

3. 

Do  nfJt  chuck  drill  bit  too  short. 

^4. 

Use  chuck  ^ey,  not  a  wrench,  to  tighten  chuck. 

5. 

Remove  chuck  key  before  starting  drill. 

6. 

Do  nGtcfp^rce  the  drill  -  dQow  it  to  do  the  cutting. 

7. 

Make  sure  drill  is  grounded. 

/ 

8. 

Make  sure  work  to  be  drilled  is  properly  Secured. 

9. 

Keep  rags  and  elecitric  cord  away  from  drill  bit. 

10. 

Do  not  fry  to  slow  or  stop  drill  with  your  hands. 

11. 

Do  not  carry  or  drag  ekctric  drill  by  its  cable  or  cord. 

12. 

Wear  goggles  when  drilling. 

Student*s  Signature  Parent's  Signature    ,  ' 


i 
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^        Assignment  4-B-3 
Hand  Drills  (Electric) 

Objective:       Upon  completion  of  tljis ^e^on,  the  student ^will  be  able  to 

measure,  mark,  center  punch,  and'dtill  a  hole  using  an  electric 
hand  drill. 

^  Aids:  Piece  of  flat  stock  -  Va''  x  2"  x  8*' 

I'ortable  Va''  drill  -  drill  bits  1/8';,  Va'' 
Center  punch,  rule,  scribe 
Ball  peen  hammer  ^nd  file 

Procedure:       1.     Show  and  explain  how  to  mark  a  piece  of  flat  stock  for 
drilling. 

2.  Show  and  explain  how  to  center  punch  the  material.  . 

3.  Show  how  to  drill  a  hole,  using  a  pilot  drill  first. 

4.  Stress  safety  in  grounding  of  drill  and  the  danger  of  rags 
or  waste. 

Tesring:  Examine  finished  work. 

Assignment:     Complete  Assigment  4-B-3  in  Lab  Manual. 
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Assigiynent  4-B-4-S 
Drill  Press  Check-out  List 

Objective:       Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know  all  safety 

•  precautions  to  take  before  using  t'he  drill  press. 

•  •>  ^ 

Aids:      "    *^  Drill  press 

Drill  press  check-out  list 

•» 

Procedurei_        ,  Go  over  the  attached  drill  pjess  check-out  list. 

2.     Each  student  must  understand  each  iterh  on  the  list. 
v3.     Have  the  student  and  parent  sign  the  list  and  file. 

Summarize:     Items  on  the  check-out 'list 

Testing:  1.     Can  any  more  safety  rules  be  added  to  this  list? 

2.     Do  you, think  this  list  will  help  reduce' accidents  on  the 
.'drill  press?       ^  j  '  * 

Assignment:     Have  all  students  sign  check-out  sheet  an^ake  it  hoAie  for 
parent's  signature.  ;  ,  - 
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Safety  Check-out  List 

Drill  press  check-out  list 

Student  Date 


1.  Clamp  all  work  securely  in  position.  Do  not  try  to  hold  work  in  your 
hand. 

2.  Be  sure  drill  press  table  is  clean.  Dirt  or  chips ^der  the  work  or  holding 
fixture  .will  xause  inaccurate  work.  .      _  » 

3.  Check  all  lubrication  requirements. 

4.  Check  spindle  speed  and  recommended  feed  rate  chart  before  drilling. 

5.  Change  speed  only  when  machine  is  running. 

j  \ 

6.  Use  a  chuck  key  not  a  ^ench,to  tighten  chuck. 

7.  Remove  chuck  key  before  smarting  drill  press.  ^ 

8.  Keep  rags  and  loose  clothing  away  from  rotating  drill. 

9.  Never  walk  away  and  leave  machine  running. 

10.  Do  not  chuck  drill  bit  too  short.  ^     *  •  , 

11.  Use  a  shirp  drill  bit.  Do  not  force  drill. 

12.  *  Wear.goggles  when  drilling. 

13.  Do  not  try  to  stop  machine  with  your  hands. 


 :  ^  ^ 

Student's  Signatui*e  [      Parent's  Signature 
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'Assignment  4-B-4 
Drill  Press 

Objective:       Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  wil)  be  able  to 
measure,  mark,  center  punch,  clamp,  and  drill  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  metal  using  a  drill  press.  ~ 

Aids:  Drill  press 

Piece  of  pipe  8"  long 
Rule  and  scriber 
1/8"  and  1/4"  drill  bit 
-    Drill  press  vise 
^  Center  punch 
Ball  peen  hammer  '  ' 

File 


Procedure: 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


Explain  all  safety  procedures  that  must  be  followed  when 
using  the  drill  press.  . 

Explain  the  dangers  of  rags  and  waste. 
Show  and  explain  how  the-drill  press  is  to  be  used:  ^ 
Demonstrate  how  to  drill  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  metal. 
(Use  a  pilot  drill  first.) 

Show  how  a  piece  of  metal  is  clamped  while  drilling. 
Explain  purpose  *of  various  speeds  on  drill. 


Sumnjar^e: 


Testing: 


2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Safety -procedures  ^      •       a   *  > 

i-Iow^to  use^drill  press 
How  to. clamp  material 
Purpose  of  speed  changer 

What  are  the  safety  precautions  to  take  before  drilling? 

\Vhy  do  you  drill  a  pilot  hole  first?  ' 

Why  do  you  clamp  the  material'in  the  vise?  ^-  

Should  we  always  run  the  drill  press  at  top  speed  to  get 
/  finished  quicker?  Explain,  ^  ' 


Assignment:  ^  Complete  Assignment  4-B-4  in  Lab  ^Manual. 


^  ^  ^  %^    ^  ^. 
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\objectives: 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Assignment  4-C-l 
Machine  Taps  .  *  ' 

Upon  completion  of  this  Jcsson,  the  student  will  be  able: 

1.  To  select  the  proper  drill  for  a  hole-tabe  tapped. 

2.  To  tap  ^  hole  using  a  machine  tap.  7 

Set  of  nutpber  drill  bits 
Tap  set 

Piece  of  flat  stock,  Va'x  T  x  4** 
Rule  '  ■  • 

Scribe  . 
y^''  electric  drill 
Center  punch 
Ball  peen  hammer 

■File  '  ,     ,  ' 

/ 

1.  Explain  and  demonstrate  thp  use  of.  the  taper,  plug,  and 
bottoming  taps. 

2.  Explain  tlie^  u$e  of  numbered  drill  bits. 

3.  Denonsitrate  the  procedure  for  drilling  an4  tapping  a  hole. 

1.  Use  of  numbered  drill  bits  , 

2.  Use  of  taps    .  \ 

3.  Drilling  and  tapping  a  hole  \ 


>.  4  - 


^         ^  ^  ^ 


Testing:  *       1.     What  are  the  different  types  of  machine  taps? 

2.  What  are  they  used  for? 

3.  Why  are  drill  bits  numbered? 

,    Assignment:  "  Complete  Assignment  4-C-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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V.  Assignment  4-C-2 

/  •  ^      Removal  of  Ripples  and  Studs 

Objective^     «^Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able*. 

>  .\      1,    Jo  remove  a  broken  nipple. i  ' 

2.     To  remove  a  broken  stud.     ,    .  -  ^ 

^  3.  '•To.^use  a  nipple  exQ-actor. 

4.     To  use»^a  stud  extractor.*** 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


90^  elbqw  with  broken  nipple 
t>iamond  or  cape  chisel 
Nipple  extractor 
Stud  extractor 

P\impicasmg  with  broken  stod 

1.     Explain  how  to  set  elb©w  in  vise  without  collapsing  elbow. 

Degionstrate  how  to  use  chisel  to  make  U-cut. 

Warn  ^udents  not  to  go  too  deep  unless  they  bur  the 
fitting  threads.  ^  * 

Demonstrate  how  to  collapse  nipple  using  chisel.  ' 

Use^nippk  ftJfbactor.  Explain  how  to  select  the  proper 
size  jextractor.  ■ 

6.    'Explain  and  demonstrate  how  nipple  extractor  works. 

,7.^  Use  pump  casing.  Explain  wKy  and  demonstrate  how  to 
cerfter  punch  a  broken  stud. 

Explain  how"^  select  the  proper  si^e  drill  and  stu  J  extractor. 

Demonstrate  how  to  drill;*then  usesstud  extractor.     .  ^ 

Explain  that  stud  extractor  "Should  not  be  forced.  They  are 
.difficult  to  rem#Ve*  if  they  break  off. 


2. 


8. 
10. 


Summarize:  ^  Ir 


TcstiQgJ 


Stress  proper  ^et  up  in  vise. 

Caution  not  to  damage*threads. 

Str^s  proper  selection  of  drill  and  extractor. 

Danger  o^fercing  extractor. 


Wiiy*is  drill  s^e^so  important?  • 
2.    *What  happens  if  elbow  is*  squeezed' too  "tight? 


Assignment:  "  Comp^tc^^ssignmcnt  4-C-2  in  Lab  Manual 
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*  Ass^nment  ^ 

Calipers  and  Micrometers  ' 

y 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able: 
*  1.     To  use  an  inside  and  an  outside  caliper. 
2.     To  use  a  micrometer.' 


'Aids:  ~  ^ 


Procedure: 


Summarize; 


Testing: 


Inside  and  outside  xaliper^^.. . 
Micrometer  ^ 
Sample  Socles 
Round  stock  ^ 
Pipe  nipple'  ^ 
Ruler 

Chart  or  transparency  h(  thimble  and  barrel  scale  on  micrometer 


1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 


Explain  and  demonstrate  how  to  Use  the*  inside  and  outside 
calipers  with  the  help  of , the  chart  or  transparency.  ^ 

Explain  and  demonstrate  how  to  use  a  micrometer. 

Describe  the  various  uses  of  calipers  and  micrometers. 

Taking  measurements  with  the  use  of  inside  and  outside 
calipers. 

Taking  measurements  with  the  micrometer. 


1;^^    What  type  of  job  would  require  the  use  of  calipers? 
2.     Whatftype.of  job  vvquld  require  the  use  of  a  micromi*er? 


3.     How  do' you  use  a  micrometer ?^ 


4.     How  do  you  use  inside  and  outside  calipers? 


A.$signment:     Complete  Assignment  4-C-3  in  Lab  Manual. 


Assignment  5-A-l 
Basic  Steam  Heating  System 

Objective:        Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know  the 
name  and  purpose  of  all  valves  and  lines  traced  in  the  boiler 
room. 

Aidsr:'.  "  ^    -  Boilertoom  main  building  ^         ^  .  . 

Procedure:       1.     Discuss  water  to  steam  to  water  cycle  using  o 
'  boilers.     .  *^  . 

*  2.     Explain  all  parts  found  in*  the  cycle  and  the  function 

each  serves.  • 

3.  Take  students  to  boiler  ro^m  and  trace  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  main  heater,  to  the  main  branch,  etc.  Identify 
all  lines  and  valves  for  students. 

4.  Trace  condensate  from  heaters  to  return  line  to  boiler 
room  to  vacuum  pump  and'back  to  boiler.  Identify  all 

'  lines  and  valves  for  students.  '  ^ 

5.  Explain  where  quick  vent  and  heater  vent  valves  would 
be  located  if  this  were  a  pressure  system. 

* 

Summarize:      1.     Discuss  water  to  steam  to  water  cycle. 

2.     Show  students  the  type  of  sketch  they  must  make. 

Note:   Do  not  make  sketch  for  student.  Use  a  fuel  oil  system 
^  .        ^  as  an  example  so  they  will  not  copy  your  work. 

Testing:  1.    Trace  the  flow  of  steam  from\boiler  to  heater. 

2.     Where  does  the  stearn  change  to  condensate? 
^^3.     Why  aren*t  vents  fouhd  on  a  vacuum  system? 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  5-A-l  in  Lab  Manu*al..  , 
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''s  ^   A^sighment  5-M        ^  /  ^ 

^  Basfc  Hot  Water  He>jing  System 

Objectives:    ,^  Upon  completion  of  (hi^  le^sbR^  the  student  will  knoW:s  ^  ' 
'  *1.     The  pfarts  of  the  heating  system  in  an  agriculture  buU^iiig. 
2.     How^^to  figure  the  volume  of  a  compression  tank. 

Ads:    ~  1.  -  Boiler  roo^m  agriculfore  building,  or  an^^i||r*  b^ildirtg  with 

a  hot, water  heating  system..  ,    -         ^  - 

^  2.     Six  Toot 'fufe  '  • 

Note:  'Instructor  will  first  obtain  clearance  to  tour  agriculture 
boiler  room  from  proper^authorities. 

'   ■      Q.  ; 

Procedure:     ^1.     R^ew  Related' S^ence  Manual  5-B-l,  2,  3. 

2.  Explain  thfe  type  of  hot  water  heating  systeni  they  will^ 
be  seeing. 

3.  Explain  the  t^^pe  of  sketch  they  are  tfo  ij^Ske  during  tour. 

4.  Explain  that  at  no  time  should  any  equipment  be  hariclled 
'            of  fooled  with. 

.5.     I>uring  tour,  stress  all  p^rts  of  the  system  and  what  each 
part  does  in  the'systen^;"'   ^*  ^      ■  ' 

Summarize:     Discuss  highlights  of  tour. 

Testing:  If  you  owned  a  green  house,  V/hat  type  of  heatirigWstem  would^ 

^  yoo  choose?  Explain  Why.     ]  .  \ 

Assigri,ment:     Complete  Assignment  5-B-l  in  Lab..Manual.  , 
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Assignment  5-C-l 
Basic  Warm  At  Heating  System 

Objective:        Upon  completion  of  tliis  Tesson,  t^e  student  will  know  the  r 
parts  of  a  warm  air  heating  system  as  found  in  the  school. 

(  Aids:  Furnace  room  M.D.T.  building 

Six  foot  rule 

Note:   instructor  will  first  obtain  clearance  to  tour  M.D.T. 
'  ^  furnace  roofn  and  building  from  propter  authorities. 


Procedure:       1.     Review  Related  Science' Manual  5-C-l,  2,  3. 

2.  Explain  the  type  of  warm  air  system  that  they  will  be 

.    .       .  seeing.  .  ^  • 

3..  Explain  the  type  of  sketcK  they  are  to  make  during  "tour. 

4.  Explafii  that  at  no  time  should  any  equipment  be  handled. 

5.  ,  During  tour,  stress  all  parts^  of  the  system  and  what  each 
part  does. 

^   6^    Explain  hqw  this  system  can  be  used  for  summer  air 
*^  ^  conditioning  ;usiog.jhe  sarne, heating  ducts.    -  ^ 

7.     Take  .students  into  the,  back  machine  shop  area  and  explain 
the  separately  fired  unit  found  there. 

Summarize:      Discuss  important  points  of  tour. 

Testing:  Do  you  think  this  building  could  be  heated  using  a  natural.    -  ^ 

circulation  warm ^aj/"- system?  Explain,  '  .  ,  , 

-  Ass^nm^nt:     Complete  Assignment  5-<^-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


objectives: 


Aids: 


Assignment  6-A-l'* 
Firetube  Boilers 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  knbw: 

1.  The  types  of  boilers  found  in  the  boiler  room.  ^ 

2.  V^Wil^her  they  are  high-or  low-pressure  boilers.  ^' 
.3.     Whether  tKey  are  iriternally  or  externally  fired. 

Boilers  in  main  building,  boilers  in  auto  body  and  auto 
mechanics  buildings. 


Procedure:  1. 


Conduct  students  on  a  tour  of  the  boiler  rooms  in  ihe 
main  building  and  in  thj^  auto  body  and  auto  mechanics 
shops. 

2.  Explain  the  basic  construction  differences  in  firetube 
'  boilers.  | 

3.  Show  and  explain  internally  fire^  versus  externally  fired 
boilers. 

4.  Show  the 'difference  between  6  high  pressure  and  a  low 
pressure  boiler. 

1.  Construction  differences 

2.  Internally  and  externally  fired 

3.  Difference  between  high  and  low  pressure.  ^ 

V 

How  is  a  firetube  boiler  constructed? 
What  is  an  externally*  fired  boiler? 
t  is  an-internally  fired  ^boiler? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between,  a  Jiigh-  and  low-pressure 
boiler. 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  6-A-l  in  Lab  Manual.. 


Summarize: 


\  ■ 
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Assignment  6-A-2 
Water  Tube  Boilers 

Objective:       Upoa  coynpletion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
identify  water  tube  boilers.  '  , 

Aids:  Water  tube  boilers 

Procedure:       1.     This  unit  can  be  completed  only  after  a  field  trip  to  a 
plant  that  has  water  tube  boiler«> 

2.  Explain  and  show  th^basic  construction  of  a  water  tifbe 
boiler.  ' 

3.  Show  and  explain  how  to  deterniine  internal  or  externkH 
firing. 

4.  Point  out  the  pressure  that  is  carried. 
Summarize:      Basic  construction  of  water  tube  boilers 


Test: 


1.  Water  tube  boilers  are  basically  high-pressure  boilers. 
Explain.      ,  ■         ^  *  ■ 

2.  Are  water  tube  boilers  internally  or  externally  fired? 

3.  What  are  the  basic  construction  details  of  a  watpr  tube 


boiler? 


Assignment: ^^^omplete  Assignment  6-A-2  in»Lab  Manual. 
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^  Assignment  6-A-3  ^ 

Cast  Iron  Sectional  Boilers  ♦ 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  How  to  identify  a  cast  iron  boiler.  ^ 

2.  How  to  determine  the  number  of  sections  of  the  boiler. 

4 

Aids:        •     Cast  iron  sectional  boiler 

Procedure:  Conduct  the  students  on  a  tour  of  the -boiler  room  with 

a  cast  iron  sectional  boiler. 

2.  Show  and  explain  the  basic  construction  of  the  ca'St  iron 
^  sectional  boiler.  ^  ^ 

V3.     Stress  the  limits  of.pressure  and  temperature.  • 
4.     Point  out  that  the  boiler  is  externally  fired  and  is  made 
of  a  certain  ^njLimber  of  sections. 

5.     Have, the  students  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  boiler* 
/  •  '  •  . 

Summarize:     Basic  construction  of  a  cast  iron  sectional  boiler 

Test:  1.^     What  is,  a  cast  iron  sectional  bofler? 

.  .2.     Could , they  be  use^d  for  high  pressure? 

3.  ^How  are  they  put  together? 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment*  6-A-3  in  Lab  Manual.      '  '   
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objective: 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


Summarize 
Test: 


'  ^  '  Assignment  6-B-l 

'   .        Steam  Boiler  Trim 

Upon  completion  of  tllis lesson,  the.  student  will  be  able  to 
identify  and  know  the  location  of  the  following  boiler  trim. 

a.  Safety  valve 

b.  Pressure  gage  '  ' 

c.  Water  column 

d.  Gage  glass 

e.  Pressure-trols 

f.  Blow-down  valve 

g.  Fusible  plug 

Boilers  in  the  boiler  room 

1.  Conduct  thq^students  on  a  tour  of  the  boiler  room. 

2.  Identify  and  show  the  location  of  the  safety  valve, 
pressure  gage,  water  column,  gage  glass,  pressure-trol, 

J  blow-down  valves,  and  fi/sible  plug*  .  * 

Discuss  all  important^ points*¥of  the  tour. 


\  what  is  the  location,  of  the  following  trim? 

'    '    a.  Safety  valve  ^  ^ 

 br  Pressure^  gage  - 

.  .  c.  Water  column 

'    d.  G^ge  glass  • . 

e.  Pressure-trol 

■  '        f.  Blow-down  valves 

g.  Fusible^  plugs  ^ 

A)ssignmcnt:  ■  Complete  Assignment  6-B-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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'   '  Assignment  6-B-2 

Hot  Water  BoUer  Trim 

Objective:       Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  smdent  will  be  able  to 
,        identify  and  know  the  location  of  ftie  following  trim: 

a.  Relief  valve 

b.  Altitude  and  temperature  gage 

c.  Aquastat 

d.  BlowKlown  or  drain 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Test: 


Hot  water  boiler 


1.  Conduct  the  students  on  a  tour  of  the  boiler  room. 

2.  Identify  and  explain  the  location  of  the  relief  valve, 
altitude  and  temperature  gage,  aquastat,  and  blow-down 
or  drain. 

3.  Explain  purpose  of  each  and  how  it  functions  in  the 
system. 


Discuss  all  important  points  of 
Give  name  of  and  location  of 


jtrmi. 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  6-B-2  in  Lab, Manual 


( 


Assignment  6-C-l  • 
Basic  Steam  Valves 


Aids: 
Proceclurc 


Summarize: 


pon  completbn  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  How  to  identify  a  gate  valve,  a  globe  valve,  and  a 
check  valv^. 

2.  The  internal  parts  of  each  valve.  - 

3.  How  ^o  open  a  valye.^ 
Gate,  globe»  and  a  cheeky  valve 

1.  Dismantle  a  gate,  globe,  and  a  check  valye. 

2.  Name  and  show  all  parts.  •  ♦ 

3.  Explain  the  purpose  of-ieach  part. 

4.  Show  how  to  assemble  each  valve. 

1.  Basic  parts  of  the  valves 

2.  Basic  differences  of  each  part. 


Test 
<■ 


Exahiine  the  finished  work  of  students. 
Assignment:.    Conriplete  Assignment  6-C-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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Assignment  ^ 
^  ^     Steam  Lines 

>/ 

Objectives.:  .    .Upon  completion  of  this  l^on,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  All^the  valves  found  on  high,  medium,  and  low  pressure 
headers. 

2.  '    How  the  headers  are  tied  together. 

* 

Aids:  High;  medium,  andiow  pressure  ^team  lines  in  boiler  room 

♦ 

Procedure:       1.     I>raw  a  sketch  on  the  black  board  of  the  high,  medium, 
and  low  pressure  steam  lines. 

2.  Show  the  cross  connections  between  lines  and  all  fittings 
that  are  on  the  lines. 

3.  -    Explain  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  steam  lines  and 

fittings.  * 

4.  In  the  boiler  room,  show  and  identify  each  steam  line, 
all  fittings  on  each  line,  and  the  cross  over  connections 
between  lines. 

5.  Review  purpose  and  function  of  above  lines  and  fitting^. 


Summarize:     Go  over  the  ste'ai  lines  again,  tracing  flbw  of  steam  and 
^pointing  out  safety  devices. 

Test:       ^       1.     Why  do  we  need  cross  over  connections? 

2.  What  safety  valves  arje  there  on  these  steam  lines? 

3.  What  other  fitting,  are  there  on  the  steam  lines?  ' 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  6-C-2  in  Lab  Manual. 
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erJc  . 


objectives: 


Aids; 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 
Test: 

Assignment: 


Assig^nment  6-C-3  ^ 
Basic  Steam  Traps 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson^  the  student  will  be  able  to 
identify:  '  '       ^  .     ^  « 

1.  The  parts  of  the  float  type  steam  trap. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  thermostatic  steam  trap. 

3.  The  parts  of  the  inverted^jbucket  trap.  4^ 

I 

Float,  thermostatic  impulse,  and  inverted  bucket  steam  traps; 
set  of  open  end  wrenches 

1.  From  our  related  science  we  knowijthe  purpose,  types  and 
location  of  the  steam  traps.  Now  we  want  to  gain  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  how  they  are  assembled  and  the  names 
of  the  various  parts.  ^ 

2.  C>isassemble  trap,  stating  the  name  of  each  part. 

3.  Place  parts  in  order  for  reassembly.  ^ 

4.  Reassemble  traps, showing  how  each  part  ties  in. 

The  types  of  traps,  the  parts  each  contain,  and  how  to  assemble 
each. 


Che'ck^lremipleted  traps  on  trap  teste;r. 


Complete  Assignment  6-C-3  in  Lab;  ManiialT 
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Assignment  6-C-4 

Heat  Exchangers  ^  . 

Objectives:     *  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able: 

1.  To  identify  and  knovy  the  location  of  all  heat  exchangers 
in  the  boiler  room.  ,   '  ^ 

^  2.     To  ideaitify  parts  of  the  heat  exchangers, 

3.     To  know  how  a  heat  exchanger  works. 

Aids:  .  Heat  exchangers  in  boiler  room  and  laboratory 

Procedure:       1.     Show  by  the  use  of  a  line  drawing  the*  location  of  a 
heat  exchanger  in  a  sys^m. 

2.  Show  and^iscuss  the  parts  in  the  heat  exchanger. 

3.  Show  how  itItMictiohs  giving  direction  of  flow  of  fluids. 

Summarize:     Cover  line  drawing  stressing!  location  of  exchanger.  Discuss 
direction  of  flow  and  basfc  parts. 


Test: 


1.  Name  all  the  heat  exchangers  that  you  can  think  of  in 
a  building. 

2.  *  What  is  the  ba^ic  p'urpose  of  all  heat  exchangers? 


A^Mgnment:     Complete  Assignment  6-C-4  in  Lab  Manual 


-  \  .     ,  ;  • 
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objective: 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


-Ass 


Assignment  6-D-l  - 
Hot  Water  Accessories 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to*  \  , 
identify  and  to  know^the  location  of  the  following  accessories: 

a.  -^^^oF  fitting 

•  b.  Flow  control  valve 

c.  Circulating  pjimp^  -., 

d.  Pressure  reducing  valve  * 

e.  Compression  and  expansion  tank 

1.  Boiler  in  auto  mechanic  building  i 

2.  Boiler  in  agriculture  building 

3.  *  Transparency  of  sketch  6-B/2-1  '  * 

4.  Overhead  projector 

1.     Identify  each  part  on  the  Hot  water  boiler  in  the  Mechanics 
and  Agriculture  buildings. 

2i     Show  location  of  each  part  on  the  hot  water  boiler  in  the 
'  Auto  Mechanics  and  Agriculture  buildings. 

3.     Discuss  purpose  and  function  of  each  part  and  fitting  on 
the  hot  water  boilers  in  the  Auto  Mechanics  and  Agriculture 
buildings^ 

Discuss  and  review  all  parts  and  fittings  on  the  hot  watex  boilers. 
Use  the  transparency  and  overh^d  projectoi:^^._:-r:i^:  - 

1.     How  is  each  part  or  fitting  attached  to  the  boiler? 
.  2.     What  is  the  purpose  of  each  control  or^fltting? 
3.     Where  is  each  part  or  fittin^attached  to  the  boiler? 

Complete. Assignment  6-D-l  in  LaT?  Manual. 

7,""' ,    ■    •     \  •  ■ 
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Assignment  6-E-l 
Warm  Air  Accessories 

Objective:       Upon  completion  of  tliis  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to 

identify,  know  the  location,  and  the  purpose  of  the  following 
*  *  accessories: 

a.  Supply  duct  .  * 

A  *       b.  Return  tluct 

*^  c.  Ait  filters 

•  d.  Blowers 

^<      e.*  Humidifiers  . 

Aids:  Warrri  air  heating  system  in  MDTA  building 

^  ^„  -       "                        ^  -« 

Procedure:  1.     Identify  and^show  following  accessories  on  warm  air 

^   Jieating  system  in  METTA  building: 

a.  Supply  duct 

b.  Return  duct 

c.  4if  filterg        '  ^  , 

d.  Blowers  <  " 

e.  Humidifiers 

— 27--  Show^-dtrection-o^air^owf - ^-^^^--^  v ^  ^ 
J    3.     Explain  purpose  ^f  each  accessory. 

Summarize:     1.     Review  accessories  m^warm  au*  heatmg  system. 

2.  ^Review  direction  of  air  flow, 

3.  Review  purpose  of  each  accessory. 


Testing:  1.     Name  the  accessories  in  a  warm  air  heating  system. 

2.  t  *TeIl  where  they  are  located. 

u  n        3..  .  In  what  direction  does  the  air  flow? 

V 

'mA.     What  is  the  purpose  of  each  accessory? 


Assignment:    Complete  Assignment,  6-E*l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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objectives; 
Aids: 


Procedure: 


Assignment  6-F-l 
Reciprocating  P#m'ps 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 
L     Idfenfify  the  parts  df  a  reciprocating  pump.  ^  ^ 

2.     Know  the  purpose  of  each  part  on  reciprocating  pumps. 

Cut-away  ot  reciprocatmg  pump 

rj.  m        r  '  .  .    '  " 

transparency  ot  pump 

Overhead  projector  '      *  • 

1.  t  Withlthe  use  of  the  transparency,  identify-anflocate  the 

various  parts  of  the  reciprocating  pump.  *  ^ 

2.  Trace  the  flow  of  steanrimxTind'lsm  of^     purrip. ' 

3.  Trace  the  flow  of  liquid. into  and:  out  o£  the  pump. 

4.  Show  and  explain  the  purpose  of  tKft^arts  of  the 
cut-away  reciprocatmgj^um£^  


Summarize:     Use,  sketch  and  name  the  various  parts  of  the  pump.  . 

.  Testing:^      ^   1.     Name  as  many  parts  of  the  steam  end  of  the  pump  as  > 
*     you  can.         *  Jf  , 

\    2.     Name  as  m^ny  parts  of  the  liquid  end  of  tKe  pump  as 
you  can.  ' 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  6-F-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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objectives: 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


--Assignment  6-F-2  • 
Centrifugal,  Rotary  Pumps 


Upon  completion  of  this  lesson, -the  student  will  knows 

1.  The  purpose  and  parts  of  a:  ^ 

4 

'    Hr  Centrifugal  pump. 
^        ,  b.  Rotary  pump^ 
c.   Vacuum  pump 

2.  The  direction  of  pump  rotation. 

3.  The  direction  of  flow  of  liquid. 

Cut-away  of  rotary  pump  "\ 
Cut-away  of  centrifugal  pump 
Transparency  of  rotary  pump 
Transparency  of  centrifugal  pump 
Overhead  projector 

1.  With  the  use  of  the  transparency,  identify  and  locate 
the  various  pai;ts  of  the  centrifugal  pump. 

2.  Explain  the  piirpose  of  eacVpart.     ^  ^ 

3.  Show  the  directicyi  of  rotation  apd- trace  tfie  .flow  of 
liquid  through  the  pump.  . 

4.  With  th'e  use  of  the  transparency,  identify  and  locate 
the  various  parts  of  the  rotary  pump. 

5.  fjel^laih  the  purpose  qf^cb  part. 

^  S^ioAV  tHe  direction  of  rotation  and"  trace  the  flow  of 
^    "liqilid  through  the  pump. 


Review^v^ious-jparts  of  centrifugal,  and  r^ary  pujni^s,  their 
purpose' *and  locatio*Q.'^fece  flqw^of  liquid 'and  pump  rotation. 

1.  Name  the  various  parts-'df  a  centrifu^al^punrp. 

2.  .What  is-the  purpose  of  these  parts?j^.->-.*  /* 

3.  Nanfe  the  various  parts  of  a  rotary^pump. 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  j^^f  the^^  parts? 

5.  What  determinq^the  direction  pf  pump  rotation  and 
why  is  this  important?  .  * 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  6-E-#in  Lab  Manual 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


B£AR4NG  ASSEMBLY 


COUPLER 


VOLUTE 


DISCHARGE.., 


//  .IMPELLERS 


PASE 


/ 


PUMP  SHAFT 


CENTRIFUGA#  PUMP 


"ft* 
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^    Assignment  7-A-l 
Feed  Water  System  High  Pressure 

'  ^        ^      .  //^  -  . 

objective:       Upon  completion  of  tlffrl^ssen^he  studentTwillf 

'   M.     Be  familiar  with  feed  water  lines  to^high'-j^ressure  boilers. 

2.  .  Know  every  possible  way  of  getting  water  to  high- 
...             ^      pi:essure  boilers.      /         .  . 

3.  ^  Know  every  valve,  fitting,  an^^bntrol  and  the  purpose 

they  serve  in  the  system.       '*      ".^  > 

4.  Know  how  to  start  and  cut-in  hi^^ressure  feed  water 
pumps  an'd  a  feed  water  injector.  , 

Aids;  Boiler  room,  main  building  •      n  ^  / 

Procedure:       1.     Take  . students  to  boiler  room  and  trace  out  feed  water 

lincs'tp  all^high  pressure  boilers.  Explain  purpose  of  all.  .. 
^  valves;7fitti4igs,  khd  cb'ntroIs.^T      ^     ^  * 

2.  Show  students, how  to  pet  Water  to  each  high-pressurjC 
boiler.  '  -       ^  <  * 

3.  Explain  how  to  change- ovgr 'systems  and  how  to  start 
each  high  pressure  feed  water  pump  and  put  it  iittp 
service.  -      '  • 

4.  Explain  how  to  start  feed  water  injector. 


1 


Summarize;     1.    Old  system  and  all  valVes,^fittings,  and  controls. 

2.  New  systcsm  and  all  valves,  fittings,  and  controls. 

3.  -How  to  start  and'cu^-in  all  high-pressure  pumps.  , 


Testing:    ^.     1.     Question  on  ho\w^to  change  over  systen^s.^ 
2.    *How  is  city  water  added  to  system?  ^ 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  7-A-l'^n  Manual. 
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(  ^  .  'Assignment  7-A*2  V 

^Fccd  Water  System  Low  Pressure  ^ 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this+essoji.  the  student  will  be  able  to: 
,  1.     Identify  all  low-pressure  feed  water  lines.  t 


2. 

.  Know  evdi-y  possible  way  of  getting  wate^  tcf  low-pressure 
boilers.  ' 

* 

3. 

Know  how  to  add  city  water  to  a|l  low-pressure  boilers 
by  hand. 

-Aids: 

'  Feed  water  lines  in  boildr  room  ' 

Procedure: 

1. 

Take  studertt^to  boiler,  room  and  trace  out  feedwater  lines 
from  vacuum-pump  to  all  low-pressure  boilers.  Explain  > 
purpose  of  al!  valves,  fittings,  and^coritrols. 

• 

2. 

.'^Trace  feedwater  lines  from  condensate  return  tank  to  all 
low-pressure  boilers.  Explain  purpose  of  all  valves,  fittings, 
and  controls. 

• 

.  3. 

Show  student  every  possible  way  of  getting' w^er  to  all 
low-pressure  boilers. 

4. 

Show  student  how  to  change  from  one  system  to  another. 

Sumrnarize: 

1. 

Adding  city  water  by  hand 

2. 

.  Starting  and  cutting-in  all  low-pressure  pumps. 

Testing: 

1. 

Question  students  on  how  to  change  over  system.-. 

2, 

How  do  vVe  add  city-  water  by  hind?  — 

Assignment!  - 

r 

Complete  Assignment  7-A-2  in  Lab  Manual.  ' 

« 

^                               \                         .                              "  ' 

-  -      -    ■■  , 

n         _'                                                                                                             ,  ' 

objective: 


Aids:,  "  . 
Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Assignmi^nt  7-6-1  ^ 
Basfc  Fuel  Oil  System  ^ 

•  '/ . 

Upon  completion  of  this  le3Son,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 
1.     Be  familiar  with  the  basic  fuel  oil  system. 
^     Identify  and  know  the  parts  in  the  fuel  oil  system. 
3.     Know  the  direction  in  which  the  oil  flows  in  the  system. 

9 

Fuel  oil  systems  in  boiler  room        .  . 

1.  Take  students  to  boiler  room  and  trace  ouf  fuel  ,  oil  lines 
and  systems. 

2.  Identify  the  parts  of  the  fuel  oil  systems  and  explain 
purpose^of  each  item.  ,  .  , 

3.  /^Discuss  direction  of  the  flow  of  fuel  oil  in  system. 

Trace  fuel  oil  systems  in  boiler  room  ancf  explsdn  purpose 
of  parts  found  in  systemr'.  y  *  ^ 

2.  Discuss  flow  of  f\iel  oil.         *  ♦      .  , 

1.     Name  some  things  you  will  find- in  the  fuel  oil  system  and 
discuss  their  use  in  the  system.  ^  •» 

2'.     What  is  the  purpose  of  our  fuel  oil  system?' 

3.  Whyls  some  oil  recirculated  in'  the  fuel  oil  system?  ' 


Testing: 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  7-B-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


Cm 
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Assignment  7-B-2 
Sounding  Fuel  Oil  Tank' 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lessbn,.the  student  will  know: 
.  .  -1.  .  How  to  sound  fuel  oil  tanks.  '     •  ' 
2.     How  to  record  fuel  oU  readingj  or  soundings.  ^ 
.    ^  3.     How  to  ffgurft  fuel  on  hand  and  fuel  consumed. 

Aids:  Sounding  stic!(,  Varsol  c^n,  rags,  soiTnding  key,  and 

tank  charts  for  bath,  fuel  oil  tanks  ^ 


Procedure:       1.  ^  Show  student  where  aH^nbquipment^is  kept  and  explain 
why  it  is  necessary  to  return  all  equipment  to  proper 
locatitjn  clear^  ^ 

2.  Explain  lidw  to  remove  sounding  plug  using  key. 

3.  Take  studog^out  and  show  hVn  location  of  both  tank 
spmiding  plugs. 

•  v\      4.     Explln-^Mffej^unc^  ro^d  shcJuld  be  low^ed  and  not 

dropped. 

L  .^^E^cpj^iff^i;  oil  must  be  wiped  up  immediately  and 
..^/^   -  V^^h:5^^is  important  to 'dispose  of  oily  rags. 

i  -"^^      ^^-^'^^  ExplaSr  why  student  must  sign-in  and  out  on  boiler 
\  room  log.   '      ;  * 

,  7.     Explain  how  to' use  tank  cTiarts..  - 

Summarize:^     1.  "  Xo^catipn  ofnank^sounding  plugs  (both  tanks) 
.  ^      2.     ^igningon  and  out  on  log 

3.^^spJ§^^r  \ 

Testing:        ^  l\^U(^ion  students  on  why  rod  should  not  he  drbpped 

^^to:^j.k. . 

"lust  i-ags  be  disposed  of  as  soon  aS'  possible? 
Assignm^i^^^^^ Assignment  7:B-^  in  Lab-Manual. 


objectives: 


Aids:  I 
Procedure: 


'  Assignment  7-C-l 

Draft  '^^Hiife  ^   '      \   /  \^ 

Upoii  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  Basic  draft  .system  ~  how  air  is  introduced  into  boilers  - 
how  gases  of  combustion  leave  boiler.  ''^'''""'^ 

2.  ^  Location  of  all  dampers. 

3.  *  .Location  of  all  forced  and  induced  draft  fans. 

Boilers,  breaching,  forcecf.  an3  indute^  draft  fans,  and  dampers 

1.  Explain  how  air  is  introduced  into  the  boiler"  ^ 

2.  Show  forced  draft  fan  and  damper. 

3.  Explain  the  path  the  air  takes  through  the  boiler  and  show 
the  outlet  damper. 

4.  Show  and  explain  how  the  breaching  is  connected  to  the 
boiler  ouclet^^d  thie  stack. 

5.  Show  the  induced  draft  faq  and  explain  how  it  is  connected 
to  breaching.  '  :  - , 

Note:  Repeal  the  abbye  for  all  boilers  in  your  plant. 


Summarize': 


Testing: 


Trace  a  gas  path  using  forced  dra/t,  induced  draft,  and  dampers 
into  a  boiler  and  out  tb  the  stack. 

1.  ^What  is  a  draft  system?  .  -  ^ 

2.  Why  is  a  draft  system  needed  in'^the  operation  of  a  boiler? 

3.  Why  do  some"  boilers  operate  on  natural  draft  while, otliers 
use  force  or  induced  draft?      ^  ^ 

4.  Do  all 'boilers  have  the  same*  number  of  passes ?%xpjain. 


'Assigrimeht:     Complete  Assignment  7-C-l  in  Lab  Manual* 


i 


objectives: 


Aids:  ^ 
Procedure: 


Assignment  9-A-l 
Mechanical  Oil  Burner 

Upo'n  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will: 

1.  Know  how  to  dismantle  and  assemble  a  mechanical  type 
oil  burner. 

2.  Be  able  to  identify  the«parts*of  a»  mechanical  type  oil 
burneri^/ 

Mechanical  oil  burner,  required  tools  ^ 

1.  Explain  in  detail  how  to  dismamtle  all  parts  of  the  burner.' 

2.  Identify  all  parts.  ,    '  ^ 

3.  Explain  how  to  clean  and  inspect  each  burner  part. 
'^/^  "Explain  how  to'  assemBle^burner.  -  -      r  -  :  ^ 

5.     Show  the  correct  setting  of  electrodes. 


Summarize:     Name  all  parts  of  burner.  Stiigss  importance  of  care  in  disassembling 
and  assembling  bf  burner.  ^  ' 

_  Testing;*;,       1.  How  do  you  control  air  to  burner? 

.  >       .2.  Why  is  it  important  to  set  electrodes  propBi-ly? 

3..  How  is' fuel  oil  pump  driven? 

4.  Why  is  ft  important  to  keep,  burner  clean? 

5.  What  deterrtiines  capacity  of  burner?  ^ 

,  Assignment:    Complete  Assignment  9-A-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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Assignment  9-A-2 
Air  Atomizing  Burner 

Objective^    ,  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the" student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  the  parts  of  an  air  atomizing  burner. 

2.  Explain  the- purpose  that  these  parts  play  in  the  system. 

Aids:  1.     Air  atomizing  burner  in  boiler  room 

2.     Manufacturer's  catalog 

Procedure:       1.    *Using  sketch,  trace  out  system  of  oil  and  air  flow  witji 
student.  ^ 

2.  Explain  necessity  of^maintaining  oil  in  lube-oil  air  tank. 

3.  Put  boiler  through  a  cycle  of  high  —  low  fire  and  have 
student  watch  action  of  linkage  and  air  register\^ 

Surfjmarize:     Need  for  oil  in  lube-oil  air  tank  *  ^ 

Testing:  What  would  happen  if'jyou  lost  the  oil  in  the  lube-oil  air  tank? 

Assignment:     Have  student  complete  assignment  9-A-2  in  Lab  Manual. 
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BEST  COPY  A\^!UBLE 
AIR 


PRESSURE 


BURNER 


OIL  PRESSURE  " 
REGULATOR 


COIVrPRES^OR 

/ 


SCHEMATIC  AIR  ATOMIZING 
BURNER  \ 


9-  A-  2-1 


EMC 


- 

» 

- 

> 

1 

* 
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Assignment  9-A-3  ,                                 '  »  ^ 

Rotary  Cup  Oil  Burner ,  * 

Objective^: 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1. 

Identify  the  parts  of  a  rotary  cup  burner* 

2. 

Perform  routine  preventive  maintence  by  opening  u{\ 

and  cleaning  a  rotary  cup  burner.                       .  ^ 

Aids: 

OKCC 

oi  rotary  cup  uurncr,  uunicrb  uii  iiuiiiucr a  a  >  ctiiu* 

* 

*T  DO 

ilers.                                                 1  * 

-  Procedure: 

1. 

Using  tpi,  J  ana  ^  ourners^  nave  stuuent  careiuiiy 

- 

examine  one  of  these  burners. 

2. 

Using  the  sketch- of.  the  rotary  ciip  burner,  have  student 

label  the  parts  of  tht  burner,  f                ^        ' .                ^  . 

Have  student  perform  roujine  maintenance  on  burner. 

• 

a.   Mark  linkage  for  proper  setting.  " 

b.  Disconnect  linkage  and  swine  out  burner. 

c.  Clean  air  nozzle. 

d.  Clean  oil  rotary  cup. 

e.   Wipe  down  burner.  ^ 

f.   Check  oil  level  in  burner  gear  case  and  motor 

* 

:      bearings.    ^                    '        ,  ^ 

• 

g.   Swmg  burr^er  back. 

• 

h.  Connect  linkage.                  '  ** 

■»  * 

>  < 

Summarize: 

1. 

« 

Have  student  label  parts  on  sketch  of  rotary  fup  burner. 

^  2. 

Have  student  perform  routine,  maintenatnce  on  bumg%  % 

r  tj/  Testing: 

1. 

what  is  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  clean  bm-ner? 

Explain.                                               '  \ 

J?. 

What  is  the  importance  of  checking  lube  oil  leT«l  in  gear 

.  % 

casing?          ^.  / 

j     *  Assignment: 
• 

*  Complete  Assignment  9-A-3  in  Lab  Manaal.                     '  |^ 

f 
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Assignment  9-B-l 
High  and  Low  Pressure  Gas  Burners 

objectives^     Upon  completion  of  this' lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Understand  the  high-pressure  gas  burner  system.^ 

2«     Understand  the  low-pressure  gas  burner  system. 

3.  t  Identify  the  controls  in  the  high-pressure  burner  gas  ^ 
system. 

-     ^  4.    (Identify  the  controls  in  the  low-pressure  gas  burner  system. 

Aids:              Sketqh  of  high-pressure  gas  burner  system,  sketch  of  low-pressure 
gas  burner  system,  gas  system  to  number  4  boiler,  gas  system 
to  number  5  boiler,  sketch  9:B-l-2  Bryant  flomixer.         '  j  

Procedure:       1.     Have  students  bring  sketches  of  high-and  low-pressul:e  gas 
burner  systems  to  the  boiler  room. 

2.  Trace  the  gas  burner  system  to  the  number'  4  boiler  and 
identify  the  parts.  * 

3.  .  Trace  the  gas  burner  system  to  the  number  6  boileT  and' 
s               -  identify  the  parts. 

4.  Explain  how  Bryant  flomixer  works  in  .the  low-pressure 
*  system. 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


Trac^  high-and  low-pressure  gas  burner  systems  to  the 
#4  and  5  boilers.  ^ 

Identify  the  parts  of  the  gas  burner  systems. 

V 


.  1.  Describe  and  name  ^he  parts  in  the  low-pressure  gas  burner 
^       system.  •         *  .  ^ 

2,     Describe  and  name  the  parts  in  the  high-pressure  gas  b 
system.    .  ^  (  ' 


urner 


Assignment:     Complete^ Assignment  9-B-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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Assignment  9''C-1  ^ 
Combination  Burners  , 

\     '  \  ;     '       •  , 

objectives:      Upon  com*pletion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will: 

^     *  1.     Know  how  the  combination  oil  and  ga^  burner  operates. 

2.     Know  how  to  change  over  fron;  oil  to  gas  and  from  gas"^^ 
?  .  to  oil.  0  V 

.    ■  I. 

Aids:  Numbers  3  and  4  oil-gas  burners  \        •  * 

Procedure:       1.     Show  and  explain  the  oil  iflow  from  the  simplex  strainer 
to  the  burner  on  #3  burner.  3^ 

2.  Identify  all  the  parts  on  the  line. 

3.  "^how  and  explain  the  gas  flow  from  the  gas  cock  to  the 
•  ^  burner  on  #3  burner. 

4.  Identify  all  the  parts  pn  the  line. 

5.  Repeat  the  above  procedure  for  number  4  burner. 

6.  ^Explain  how  to  change  over  from  oil  to  gas  and  gas  to 
oil  .on  both  burners. 

7.  Stress  thi  importance  of  proper  linkage  adjustment.  - 

Summarize:      1.     Explain  how  burner  operates  on  gas. 

2.  Explain  how  burner  ogerate,s  on  oil. 

3.  Show  how  to  change  from  one  fuel  to  the  other. 

Testing:  1.     Could  we  runr  this  burner  on  gas  and  oil  at  the  same  time? 

-      Why?  '  . 

2.     If  the  linkage  was  not  set  properly  when^changing  over, 
^what  'COJul(J*be  the  result? 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  9-C'l  in  Lab  Manual. 


*'   •  "  Assignment  10-B-l 

.   '        *  .    Compression- System. 

Objective^:      Upon  compktion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  the  various  parts  of  a  refrigeration  compression 
•    system.  * 

2.  Krlbw  the  purpose  of  each  part  .^f  the  compression  syste 

Aids:  Compression  refrigeration  urxit      :  -\. 

Procedure:       1.     Name  the  component  parts  of  the  ut|jj  and  Explain  the 
purpose  of  each. 

2.  '  Explain  how  the  refrigerant  flows  through  the  system. 

3.  Show  the  high  side  and  the  low  side  of  the  system.. 

Summarize:     .1. '    Nar^e  the  parts  of  the  system. 

2.  State  the  purpose  of  each^part. 

3.  ^  Show  the^direction  of  flow  of  reOigerant 

Testing^  1.     Can  you  name  the  parts  of  the 

compressor? 

'  2;     Does, each  part  have  a  definite 
purpose?  : 

3.     Describe  tTie  flow  of  the  refri 

♦  *  ,  ♦  / 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  10-B-l  in  Lab  Manu 
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Assignment  10*C-1 
Absorption  System 


Objectives:       Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  fhe  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  the  various  parts  of  an  absorptidn 'system. 

2.  Know  the  purpose  of  each  part  of  the  absorption  systerri. 

Absorption  uajt  ';u  *     /  * 


Aids 


Procedure:       1.     Name  each  part  of  the  absorption  liriit. 

2.     Explain  the  purpose  of  each  part. 

=  ^    '  •  '-'-^  3t!»    Trace^the  path  of  the  TefrigerSnt  an^d' the 'absorbent.  * 
\    ^      '  through  the  system.       v  .  *  . 

*         »  4.     Expfaki  the  sir^arities  between  the^' compression  and 
absorption  systems.  ^ 

Summarize:*    Trace  refrigerant  and.  absorbefit  path  through  the  system 
identifying  the  part^as  you  {M'ogress.   ^  , 

Testing:  1.   '  What  are  the  main  parts  of  an  absorption  refrigeration 

system?     '  ^ 

*     '  2.     What  furiction  does  each  part  perform? 

Assignment:     Complete  Ass^nment  10-C-l  in  1-ab  Manual. 
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Assignment  11-A-l' 
Compressor  .(Reciprocating) 


Objectives:      Upon  completion  o'f  this  lesson,Hthe  Student  will  be  able  to: 
*   1.  .  Identify  the  various  parts  of  a  reciprocating  compressor. 
•  2.     Dismantle  and  reassemble  a  reciprocating  compresSor. 

Aids:  Manufacturers'  data  sheets/reciprocating  compressor 

Procediilrg:     .  1.  ^  Show  and  explain  the  function  of  the  various  partsVjf 
'  .  '     'the  reciprocating^gorripf^sor.  ^         ^      .     .  ^  ^^^^i^ 

2.  Show  how  to  disjnantle  the  compressor,  stressing 'the 
.  Q  need  for  care  in  mar^g  eacfi  ^art  carefully.  .  x 

3.  Show  students  how  parts  are  to  be  layed  out.   " ,  * 

4.  Explain  how  to  reassemble  compressor,  stress  checking  f 
free  movement  of  all  parts/ 

Summarize:     Nanrte  each  part  of  the  compressor^ 

Testing:  1.     Why  do  you  have  to  be  careful  when  assembling  a 

compressor?  ,  ^  ' ' 

2.  How  many  parts  of  the  compressdr  can  you  name? 

3.  Did  marking  and  laying  parts  out  help  you  in  s 

/•     ^-^"^ .  ....  ■  „  .  ; 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  11-A-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


Assignment  lls6-l 
Co^X^^sers 


Objectivcfs:       Upon  fcom^letion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

^  <^  1.     How  a  condopser  functiohs.  .  ^ 

r  2.     How  the  tem|)erature  is  affected  bry-  pressure  changes  L 
^      in  a  condens^.  A  '  *  ,    »  ' 


Ai^s:  Refrigeration  tra\iicrs, 

'  •  .  .  . 

-Procedure:       1.     Start  trainer  '^o'show  how  gas  entering  condensing  section* 
is  liquified.   ;v  '  *    *  *     -  * 

P*  .  2,     Show  by  changing  pressure  in  condenser  no^  the  tcmperat^^e 

2,    •       ;  .     isaffe'cted.  'A    '  -  ^  .  - 

3.     Explain  whatiis  taking  place  in  the  cOndert^er^in  reference-  ' 
,  to  .heat  removal  and  the  maintenance  of  pressure. 

Sum^n^V^rize^'*''   Repeat  demonstrgttion  with  trainer.  •  *  ' 

Testing:*        ,1.     Explain  in'^our  own  words  what  was  happening  in  the   .  / 

-  condenser,/  ^  ^'  ^ 

•        *  .      '  •    J-  ' 

2.     What  ^as^'thc  relationship  between  prjessure  and  temperature? 

■  '  .  I'  ).  .    ■  V   .  ^. 

Assignment:     Complete  As^ignrf\ent  11-B-l  in  Lab  Manuah  ■■. 


.■  / 
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;  Assignment.  11 -C-1 
■  Eyaporators  \ 


Objectives:      Upon  conftpletion  of  this'lesspn,  the 'student  wdll  know: 

1.  Pibw  an'evaporatQl^iJ^ne<^^  . 

2.  Hqw  the^tlmperature  iri  the  evaporator  is  affected  By 
^pressure  ch^inges.  , 


Aids: 


Refrigeration  trainer  ( 


PrQcedur?:   -   1.  '  Start  trainer  to  show'how  liquid  entering  the  evaporato 
is  vaporized.  ' 

2.  Show  by  changing  pressure  in  the  evaporator  how  the 
^  temperature  i«  affected. 

3.  Explain  how- the  liquid  refrigerant  is  boiling  and  in,  the 
process  absorbs  heat.  ' 

Summarize:     Repeat  demonstration  with  trainer. 

Testing:  1.     Explain  ip  your  own  .words  what  was  happe^hing.in  the 

evaporator.     ^  ^ 
^      "^2.     Wh?it  was  the  relationship  between  the  pressure  and  ^ 
-temperature? 

3.     What  are  the  similarities  between  a  condenser  and  aii 
evaj^orator? 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  11-C-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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Assigrvment  11-D-l 
Expansion  Valves 


Objectives:       Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  th(i  student  will  know: 
.   V  .  ^'^^  various  parts  of  a  hand  expansion  valve. 
*»  2/  ^The  varijpus  parts  of  a  thermo-expansion  valve. 

Aids:  .  Harwi  expansion  val-ve,  thermo-expansion  valve,  tools 

« 

Procedure:       h     Show  and  explain  the  .parts  of^a  hand  expansion  valve. ' 

2.     Sh9w  and  explain  the  parts  of  k  thermo-expansion*  valve. 
^  3.  ; 'Explain  hpweaph  valve  is  dismantled.  '  ^  ' 

4.     Explain  how-4ach, valve  is  assembl^id. 

Summarize:      Name  each  valv^  and  the  parts  jt  contains. 


Testing: 


V'        /  1.     Name  a/ many  parts  of  the  hand  expansion  valve  as  you  can; 
2.     Name  as  many  parts  of  the  thern^o-expansion  valve  as  you 

Manual. 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  11-D-l  in  Lab 


i 


Objectiv 


Assignment  ll*D-2  / 
'  Liquid  Level  Control  Valve 

Uporf  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  v/ill'know: 

1.  The  various  parts  ofva  liquid  level  control  valve. 
.2.     How  to 'dismantle  and  assemble  a  liquid  level  control  valve. 

^  Float  valve  assembly,  tools,  manufacturers'  data  sheets^ 

■   1.     Show  and  explain  the  function'^of  each  part  of  a  liquid 
level  control  valve. 

2.  Explain  how  to  dismantle  the  valve. 

3.  Explain  how  to  assemble  the  valve. 

Summarize:.'    Show -and  name  each  ^Jart  of  the  float  valve 

Testing:  .     ,  How  many  parts  of  the  liquid  level  control  valve  can  you  name? 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  11 -D-2  in  Lab  Manual. 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


ERIC 
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.  Assignment  11-G-l  \ 
Solenoid  Valves 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  show:' 
.  1.     The  various  parts  of  a  solenoid  valine. 
.2.     How  to  di^inantlc  a^ solenoid  valve. 
3.     Kow  to  assemble  a  solenoid  valve.  ,  " 

Aids:  Solenoid  valve,  tools,  manufacturers* -data  sheets-  »  * 

y  \  ■ 

Procedure:       1.  Show  and  describe  a  solenoid  valve. 

2..  Explain  the  purpose  of  each  part.  v 

3.  Show  how  to  dismantle  the  valye. 

4.  Show  how  it  is,  assembled.  .  •  . 

5.  Nanie  all  parts  of  the  valve. 

Summarize;     Describe  the  solenoid  valve  ^nd  show  how  it  functions.  ,/ 

/.  *  •  •  * 

Testing:  1.     Name  as  many  parts  of  the  solenoid  valve  as  you  can. 

'  2;  ^  Describe  how  you  would  take  apart  a  solenoid  valve. 

3.     Describe  how  you  would  assemble  a  solenoid  valve. 

Assignmentr    Complete  Assignment  11-G-l  in  Lab  Mailual.  *  • 


/ 


Assignnxent  11-G;2  ^ 
Evaporator  Pressure  Rcgulatihff' Valve 

objectives:       Upon' completion  of  this  lesson,  the'student  will  know: 

1.  The  various  parts  of  ran  evaporator  ^pressure  regulating  valve. 

2.  How  to  dismantle  an  eyaporator  pressure  regulating  valve. 

♦    .    3.     How  to  assemble  an  evaporator  pressure  regulating  vajve.^ 

Aids:  ^n  evapora|i^r  pressure  regulator,  tools,  manufacturers'  data  sheets 

Procedure:       1.     Show  and  explain  how  the  evaporator  pressure  regulator 
functions.  ' 

2.     Show,  identify,  and  explain  the  purpose  of  each  part. 

*^3.     Show  how  to^dismantle  the  evaporator  pressure  regulator. 

'  4.     Show  how  to  assemble  the  evaporator  pressure  regulator. 

Sutnmarize:     Describe  the  evaporj^tor  pressure  regulator  valve  and  show"b>w 
it  functions.  * 

Testing:         \1.     Name  as  many  parts  of  the  evaporator  pressure  regulating 
*  valve  as  you  can. 

^.     Describe  how  you  would  take  apart  an  evaporator  pressure 
regulator.      ,         ,  ^  . ' 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  ll-G-2  in  Lab  Manual* 
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objectives:^ 
Procedure: 


Summarize: 
Testing: 


V  Assignment  12-B-l  *  «/ 

Cooling  Towets  (Mechanical) 

Upon  completioo^of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 
« 

\T  How  a  niechanica^  cooling  tower  functions.  ^  * 
2.     The  basic  parts  of  a  cooling  tower.  ^ 

Mechanical  cooling  tower 

l\   Show  the  students  a  mechanical  cooling  tower^ 

2.  Name  ^1  the  parts  of  the  tower. 

3.  Explain  how  the  tower  functions.  S|ow  the  direction 
of  flow.  ' 


Manie  the  parts  while  going^er  the  cycle  and  explaining 
the  function  of  each. 

L     Name  as  man^y  parts  of  the  tower  as  you  ^a^i.  ' 

2.  What  is  the  direction  of  flc/w  that  thr'water  takes? 

3.  How  does  the  tower  cool  tKe  water? 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  12-B-l  in  La^b  Manual. 
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objectives: 


Aids: 

Procedure:  I 


y  AssigTjment*  •  i.*  ' 

^  Fans  and  Blowers      .      '/  '    *   J  • 

Upon  completion  of  this  assignment,  the  student  will: 

1.  ^  Be  familiar  with'* the  parts^of  fans  and  blpwcrs. 

2.  "    Know  how  to  dismantle  a  fan  or  blower.  =v 

3.  Know  how  to  assemble  a  fan  or  blower. 

t 

Fan  or  b|pwer»  tools,  manufacturers'  data  sheets 

1.  Show  Tow  tfe  dismantle -the  fan  qr  blower.  Stress  marking; 
of  components  during  disassembly.* 

2.  Name  each  component  as  it  is  taken  apanc. 

3.  Show  how  to  assemble  the  unit.  ^ 
'  4.     Show  how  to  check  for  freedom  of  niovement  of  parts 


Summarize:     Name  all  parts  and  explain  how  to  dismantle  and  assemble 
a  fan  or  blower. 


♦Testing:  1.     Name  as  many  parts  as  you  can. 

2.  Explain  how  to  take  a  fan  or  blower  apart. 

3.  Explain  K^w  you  would  assemble  it. 


Assi^ment:     Complete  Assignment  13-B-l  irt  Lab  Manual. 
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objectives: 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Testmg: 


Assignment  13-D-l  * 
Air  Filters  . 

Vpon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know:  . 

1 .  How  to  change  an  air  filter. 

2.  How  tct  clean  an  air  filter. 

3.  How  to  repk[?:e  an  air  filter: 

Ventilating  and  Jieating  unit,  manufacturers'  data  sheets 

Show  student  how  to  do  the  following:  ^ 

a.  Open  up  the  unit. 

b.  Remove  filter  frames  from  unit, 

c.  Remove' filter  elements  from  the  frames. 
d^Qlean  tlte  filter  elements.  ' 

e.  Rinse  filter  elements  in  fresh  water. 

f.  Drain  and  assemble  filter  elements  in  the  frames. 

g.  Replace  frames  into  the  unit.  ' 

Explain  steps'necessary  when  cleaning  and  replacing  air 
filters* 

1.  Describe  in  your  own*words  how  to  change  the  air 
filters. 

2.  Describe  in  your  own  words  how  to  clean  the  air 
filters.  2 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  13-D-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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objectives: 


Aids: 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


^'     Assignment  15-B-l   ^ 

Electrical  Circuits 

Upon  cor^pletion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  Hov/fo  lay  out  a  series  circuit. 

2.  How  to  lay  out  a  paralFel  circuit. 

3.  How  to  lay  out  a  series-parallel  circuit. 

No.  16  insulated  wire,  two  sockets  and  lights,  two  switches 
(single  pole),  testing  meter,  receptacle' plug 

1.  Show  how  to  lay  out  a  series  circuit. 

2.  Explain  and  demonstrate  how  to  check  out  circuit 


with  a  test  meter. 


3.  Show  how  to  lay  out  a  parallel  circuit  and  explain 
yhow  to  check  it  out  with  a  test  meter. 

4.  Show  how  to  lay  out  a  series-parallel  circuit  and 
explain  how  to  check  out  circuit  with  a  test  meter.  « 

Trace  out  the  series,  parallel,  and  series-parallel  circuits. 
Explain  the  continuity  test. 

1.  What  type  o^  controls  Would  be  wired  in  series? 

2.  What  type  of  controls  would  be.  wiretkin  parallel? 

3.  .Wjjat  type  of  controls  would  be  wired  in  series- parallel 


Assignment:     Complete  Assig^ent  15;B-1  in  Lab  Manual. 
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Assignment 

MotOFS^ 


Objcjctivcs: 


*  Aids: 


'Procedure: 


Upon  completion^of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 
1;    The,  parts  of  a  squirr^el  cage  induction  motor.  ^  ^ 

2,  How  to  clean  a^motor.  .  -^^ 

3.  ]How^o  dismantle  and  reassemble  an  electric  motor. 

Squu-rel  cage  inductionjnotor,  tools,  manufacturers'  data 
sheets,  catalogs,  and  text  books. 

1..    Show  and  describe  a  squirrel  cage  motor. 

2.  Explain  .the  purpose  of  each  part.  ' 

3.  #  Show  Kow  to  dismantle  the  motor. 

4.  Show  how  it  is  assembled.  , 

5.  Name  all  the  parts  of  the  motor. 


^      Summarize:     Des6ribg^^|L^motor  and  show  how  it  operates. 


.  Testing:'* 


J.    ^ame  i^^dtiif  f^^Tbf *the  motor  as  you  can. 
2.     Describe  how*  you  would  dismantle  a  motor. 
3^     Describe  how  you  would  assemble  a  motor. 


,     \^  Assignment:     Com'ptete  Assignment  >1;5-D-1  in  Lab  Manua^.  / 
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AssignWient  16-A-l 
.  Pressure  Gages 

Objectives:       Upon  complenon  qf  this  lesson-,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  How  a  pressure  gage  works, 
f  2.     Hqw  tojead  a  pressure  gage, 

3.     The  parts  of  a  pressure  gage,  * 

Aids:  Pressure  gage,  tools, manufacturers*  data  sheets 

Procedure:       1.     Explain  how  the  gage  is  graduated  and  show  that 
^  ^  it  has  a  definite  range.  '  * 

2.  Explain  how  Vo  read  the  gage.  .  , 

3.  Dismantle  the  gage  and  identify  each  part. 

4.  Show  how  ?he  pressure  gage  functions. 

Summarize:      1.     Name  the  various  parts. 

2.  Explain  how  it  functions,  .  , 

3,  Explain  how  to  read  it, 

•  V  « 

1.  Name  as  many  parts  of  the^pressure  gage  as  you  can. 

2.  4  Describe  how^ou  would  read  a  pressure  gage. 

3.  Dest'ribe  how  the- pressure  gage  works.  ^ 

Complete  Assignment  16rA-ljn  Lab  Manual, 


Testing: 
%  Assignment: 

ti  . 
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Assignment  16-B-l 
Manometers 


oCjJifeiHfts,.-'"'*  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  .know  ht)w 
to  use  a  rrtanometer  t6  measure  draft.  ^ 


Aids: 


Draft  test  gage, 'draft  manometer,  U-tube  manometer  ' 


Procedure 


7 


i.' 

2. 

3/ 

5. 
6. 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


Show  ar^  explain  hjow  the  draft  test  gage  functions. 

Demonstrate  how  tc^Uake  a  reading  of  the  furnace  and 
Kreechia^pressure  with  the  test  gage.  ^ 
Shdw  and  explain  hoy/"  the  draft  manometer  functions. 

Demonstrate  how  to  t^ke  a  reading'of  tfie  ftirnace  and 
breeching  pressure  with  the  draft  manometer. 
Show^and'explain  how  the  U-tube  manometer  functions. 
Demonstrate  how  to  take  a  reading  of  the  gas  line  pressure. 
7.     Explain  the  4ise  of  readings  taken. 

1.  Show  and'explain  how  each  instrument  operates. 

2.  Show  how  and  where  each  instrument  is  to  be  used.  ' 

1.  What  is  the  range^  of  each  instrunient  that  we  have  ju^t  used? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  set  the  manometers  on  a  level  surface 
and  get  a  zero  reading? 

3.  '  How  can  thes^  irfttruxnents  be  damaged  through  improper 

use  ? 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  16-B-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


objectives: 


Aids: 


\ 


Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


'Ass^^ment  16-C-l  c 
n'hermometers 

Upon  conrpletion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  How  to  read  and  record  th^mometdfr'readings. 

2.  The  location  of  all  thermometers  in  your  plant. 

Thermometers  in  and  around  the  shop  area 


1. 
2. 


.5> 

1. 

2. 

1. 
2. 

\ 


Show^ the  various  ranges  a  thermometer  can  have. 

Explain  how  eacb  thermomet^^^^duated  and 
show  the  major  and  minor  divisi^^r(This  can  be 
done  at  the  blackboard.)  ^ 

Conduct  small  groups  through  the  shop  area 
showing  the  location  of  tW  important 
thermometers.  \ 

Have  the  students  read  and  record  the  temp^atures. 

Explain  the  purpose  of  reading, thermometers 
correctly.  y 

The  ranges  and  graduations  of  a  thermometer 
Importance  of  riding  a  thermometer  correctly 

Where  are  the  thermometers  located  in  our  shop? 

What  were  the  ranges  of  the  thermometers  that 
we  looked  at? 

Are  all  thermometer^  graduated  the  same  way? 


Assignment: 


Complete  Assignment  16-C-l  in  Lab  Manual. 
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y     AlSignfnent  <16rD:l 

pernio  coupl«    ^  j 


Objectives: 


Aids: 

Procedure: 


Upon  cimpl^tion  of  this  lesson, ^lie Student  will  know:  > 

1.  The  location  pf  thermpcouples  in  your  plant. 

2.  What  each  thermocoUple  ,is  recording. 

Thermocouples , in  bofler  room,  recorder,  and  pyrometer  . 

1.  Explain  the  purpose  and  malce-up  bf  a  therinocouple. 

2.  Show  the  location^ of  all  thermocouples  in  the  boil^ 


room. 


Summarize: 
Testing: 

/ 


3.  Explain  why  they  are  attached  to  each  line.  \ 

4.  Show  how  to  take'rreading  with  the  pyrometer  and 
*check  against  the  ^order.  -  — 

Discuss  the  location  and  purpose  of  the  thermocouples. 

I'i-    How,many  thermocouples  are  there:  in  our  boilei^-oo 

2.  Is  it  important  that  they  function  accurately.?  i 

3.  What  is  the  loca^on  of. the  thermocouples  in  our/ 
' '  vboiler  roo  m  ?  ^  ^  ' 

4.  •  What  lines  are  the  thermocouples  attached  to? 


^  Assignment:     Ck)mpli^e  Assignment.;16-D-1  if^Lab  Ji^anual. 
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Assignment  16-E-l 
Flow  Meters 


Objectives: 


Aids: 
rocedure: 


Upon  completian  of  this  lesson,  the, student  will^jcnow: 
k     The  location  of  flow'nie^^rs.  y 

2.  How  a  flow  meter  is  connecteoEo  a  sending  unit. 

3.  How  t(>bUw  d^wn  the  lines  connected  to  a 
sendyip  unit. 

Flow  meters,  sending  and  recording  units  *  ' 

Identify  each  flow  meter  in  the  shop  . area.  Explain 
its  purpose. 

Sho^^^  how  the  lines  are  connected  to  the  orifice 
platq^from  the  unit.  - 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Demonstrate  how  to  remove  the  f 
service. 

Demonstrate  ho\y  to  blow  dovy^ 


ow  meter  from 


le  lines  connected. 


Summarize: 


5.  \Pemonstratf  how  to  put  meter  baak  into  service. 

1.  Explain  talcing  meter  out  of  services 

2.  •  Explain  blowing/rn'eter  down,  , 

3.  Explain  putting  r>ack  into  service.  * 


Testing: 


1.  How  many  flowmeters  do  we  have  in  the  shop  area? 
\.     Wha?;  types  do  we  have?  . 

3.  Why  do  we  have  to  blo.w  down  the  lines  to  a  flo\^^ 
meter? 

4.  How  do  we  blow  down  the  lines  of  a  flow  meter? 

5.  What  danger  is  there  when  you  remove  or  put  a 
flow  meter  baclc  into  service? 


^.^l^ignment:    'jComplete  Assignment  16-E-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


,4V 
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^  ,        '     /  Assignment  16-E-l  ^  ^ 

"        *  Recbrders  -  * 

Objectives:  ^    Upon  completion  hi  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know:  ^ 

1.  How  to  change  the  daily  chart  on  a'recorder. 

2.  How  to  change  a  continuous  roll  chart  on  a  recorder.  ,  . 

'      ,         3.     How  to  fill  the  ink  pens  on  a  recorder.  • 

Aids:        /      Brown  recorder,  Hay's  recorder  '  . 

Procedure:  ^-demonstrate  the  following:  -      '  \ 

0  a.   How  to  change  the  daily  chart'on  the  Hay*s 

recorder 

J).   How  to  ink  the  pens  on  the  Hay's  Recorder^.   '  ^' 

c.  How  to*  change  the  continuous  roll  cjiart  on 

^      ,     '  ^  the^Brown  rec6rder.         ^  ^ 

^        d.  How  to  inlNti^^ad  on  the  Brown  recorder 

e.  How  to  check  for  correct' timelon  the  charts  ' 

'  Summarize:     Explain  each  of  the  steps:*  -  ^ 

a.  .  Changing  daily  ch^s 

b.  Changing  roll  charts 
^      c.  Inking  the  pens  and  pad 

Testing:  1.     Why  i§  it  important  to  have  the  correct  time' that 

a  recording  is  made?  ^ 

2.     Why  is  it  important  not  to  overfill  pens? 

3?    What  value  can  you  see  in  haying' a  recorder? 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  16-F-l  in  Lab  Manual. 

i 


^  /   Assignnrent  17-A-l 
^  ,  f  Iranian's  Duties  and  RespcTnsibilities 

Objectives:      'Jpt:>n.  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  Mo^.to  take  over  a  watch.  • 

•   ''^2.     Movv  to  perform  aU  the  routine  duties  ofji  firfcrnan. 

Aids:         '  '  School  heating  plant 

^         '4  '  • 

'Procedure:       1.     t:7<?icrit>e*  in  detail  hc^  to  take  overTwatch. 

2,  \yith  student  go  to  boiler  room  and  perform  each 
^  ^i:ep  covered  in  taking  oVer  a  watch, 

^',^3.     :^xplain  why  it  is  important  to  develop  a  routine 
'  ^  '       wHon  taking  over  a  wa^ch. 

1     Explain  the  fireman's  responsibility  and  what  hejcan 
t?^  held  accountable  for  once  he  officially  relieves 

5.  C^^scrtbe  the  routine  duties  that  the  fir/man  does 
x^^ring  hi5  v^ratch*  .  . 

6.  F^tfbVni  each  duty  with  the  student  explaining 
^                   i  v^l^y  and  how  each  is  done, 

\     t^scuss  State  law  such  as  the  fireman's  responsibility 

Summame:     Piret^^ir^s  obligations,  responsibilities,  and  liabilities 

Testing:   '      If        have  jusf  relieved*  the  watch  and  3  minutes  later  a 
*  ,       hoilof  Wms  out  5  rows  of  tubes,  who  is  responsible  for 
it,  yc^^  or  the  man  you  just  relieved? 

'  Assignment:    Co^iplete  Assignment  17-A-l  in  Lab  iCtanual. 


'vis?;. 
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Assignment  17-A-2 
Engineers'  Duties  and  Resp9nsibilities 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  How  {o  take  over  watch  as  an  engineer^ 

2.  How  to  carry  out  duties  of  an  engineer  on  watch. 

Aids:  "Schod^  heating  plant,  boiler  room  log  ^  * 

Procedure:     "^1.     Describe  inxietail  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  watch  engineer. 

2.  Explain  the  purpose  and  importance  of  \naintaining 
^  ^  ^  '               a  good  boiler  room  log. 

3.  With  the  student,  go  to  boiler  room  and  make  a 
round  with  him,  i^owing  all  temperatures  and  ^ 
pressures  he  must  log. 

,  4;     Explain  in  detail  the  procedure  he  is  to  follow  when 
starting  up  a, boiler  and  tutting  it  in. on  line. 
*    ,       .  5.  \Explain  in  detail  the  procedure  he  is  to  follow  when 
^  '  taking!  boiler  off  the  line.  ,  . 

Summarize:     Engineer's  duties,  responsibilities,  and  obligations 

^  Testing:  1.     What  is  the  value  of  maintaining  a  boiler  room  log? 

2.  '  What  should  a  boiler  room  log  contain? 

.  Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  17-A-2  in  Lab  Manual. 


if 


'  Assignment!  7-D-l 
Air  Conditioner  Operation 


Objective:     .  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  tliFstudent  will  kno^|(ow  to 
^.  recognize  normal  ope^rating  concKtions  of  ap'air  conditioning 
i    ,   unit.  J  »         '  V 


Aids:  Air  conditioning  trainer 

Procedure:,      l.\j«SiJt  up  trainer  and  explain  how  to  conr/ect  itjfor  u^e. 

2\    Explain  how  to  set  controls  for  a  normal  load  condition, 

3.  Let  student  know  the  pressures  and  ^cJmpeYatlii^s  that 
'exist. 

4.  Start  trainer.     *  *  • 

*  •  ►  ^  5.     Explain  the  necessity  of  waiting  unt^  th^systefe 

stabilized  before  taking  pressure-temper^pure  readings-. 

6.  Explain  what  is  hapf^ning  inside  the!unit  when,  you 
change  the  load  conditions  on  the  evaporator  and' also  ^. 
on  the  condenser.  Keep  students  informed  ofopressure}- 
temperature  chang^?:  ,       ^  % 

7.  Show  students  how  to  set  unit  back  to,norn1aI  and  ' 
secure  unit.  '  ^    '      .     '  *  * 


Summarize:      Explain  the  procedure  to  follow*while  usirig  the  trainer' and 
the  results  that  are  expected.  '  /         '  >, 


Testing: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


— 

What  is  the  objective  we  wish  to  achieve?  , 

what  data  do  you  have  to  record?     '      »   ,  ' 

Why  do  you  have  to  wait  after  making  a  diange.in  t\\^, 
system  before  talking  pressure*temperature  Ve4ding5? 


Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  17-D-l  in  Lab  Manual.  ' 
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objective: 
Aids: 

Procedure: 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


Assignment^  17:E-1 
Refrigeration  PPant  Operation 

Upon-.completion  of  this  lesson»  the  student  will  know'lrow  to 
recognize  normal  operating  conditions  in^a  refrigeration  plant. 

Refrigeration  trainer  ^ 

I 


2s 
3. 
A. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Ekplain  that  this  unit  is  a  continuation  of  Unit  J7-D-1 
and  that  the  flata  from  that  assign men^will  be  used. 

Set  up  trainer. 

Set  controls  for  normal  operation  and  start.  j  • 

Explain  what  happen's  in  the  system  when  you  switch  the 
systeRT'into  a  restricted  refrigerant  condition. 

Return  system  to  normal.  •  ^  ^ 

Switch  the  system  into  a  shortage  of  refrigerant  condition 
and  explain  how  this  affects  the  system. ^      .  ^ 

Set  trainer  to,  norma)  operation  and  secure. 


After  each  change,  explain  the  pressure-temperature  changes. 

Explain  each  step  necessary  to  conduct  »«?.he  experiment.  Stress 
the  importance  of  securing  correct  data. 

J*  >. 

1.  In  what  way  did  we  differ  from  normal  operation? 

2.  '    How  did  we  change  the  system? 

3.  Why  are  pressure-temperature  readings  so  important? 


Assignment:     Complete  .Assignment  17-E-l  in  Lab  Manual.  • 
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objectives: 


Aids: 


.Procedi^re: 


Assignment  18-A-l 
FiferOil  Strainers  and  Cl|aning  of  Burner  Tip 

Upon  completion  of  this  loson.  the  student  will  know:  i 

1,  How  to_change  Over  and  clean  fuel  oil  strainers. 

2.  How  to  clean  the  burner  tip  of  the  burner  that  is  on 
theline,' 


Cut-aw^  of  dupiex  strainer,  live  equipment,  found  in  boiler 
plant      ^  -  I  ^ 

1.     Use  cut-away  of  dupte^^o^iner  and  show  how  oil  flows 
»    through  iu  , 

Explain  location  and  purposj  of  both  duplet:  and  simplex 
strainer. 

Show  how  to  change  over  strainers  and  clean  them. 

4.  .   Explain  in  detaiLhow  air  can  enter  system. 

5.  Replace  strainers  md  put  them  back  into  service. 

6.  Show  ho\v  tQ  secure  rotary  cup  burner. 

7.  Show  how  to  disconnect  linkage  and  open  b.urner  front. 

8.  Demonstrate  how  to  clean  burner  tip.  (Stress  possible 
damage  that  can  result  from  abuse.) 

9.  Show  how  to  close  up  and  restart  burner. 


•of^kt/m^s 


Su^nmarize:  1.     Problems- ot«5tf  m^system 

^  2.     Precautions  to  use  w^hen.  cleanin'g  strainers  .and  tips  . 

Testing:  How  would  air  in  system  make  its  presence  knouoi? 

Assignment:  Complete  Assignment  IS-A-l  in  Lab  Manual. 


J 
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Assignment  18-A-2 
•  Cleaning  Fire  Side  ^ 

Objectives:    *  Upon  completion  pf  this  lesson,  the,studen't  will  know: 

1.  •  How  to  use  boiler  cleaning  tools.        ^  r 

'    .  *       2.     How  to  clean  furnace  ,and  cpmbustion  chamber  in  a 
firetube  boiler. 

Aids:  Boiler  cleaning  tools,  mask  and  gobies,  signs  -  danger 

man  m.  boiler 

Procfc'dure:       1.     Explain  how  to  use  mask  and  goggles  <when  inside 
bpiler.  '  ^  ' 

2.  Show  students  how  to  lock  out  controls  aild  hang  ^ 
signs.  \  ' 

3.  Show  students  how  to  assemble  scaffold. 

*  4.     Show  Students  how  to  open  fireside  doors  and  secure 
^  ^    them  P^*^P^4^^^  •* 

5.  Expfein  how  to  use  boiler  cleaning  tools.  Demonstrate 
how  they  work, 

6.  Explain  why  all^traces  of  soot  must  be  removed. 

Summarize:     Stress  all  safety  procedures  to  follow. 
Testing:'  Wliy  is  it  essential  to  remove  all  traces  of  soot? 

Assignment:     Complete  Assignment  18-A-2  in  Lab  Manual,  ^ 
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Assignpicnt  18-B-l 
^Lubrication .  , 


^Object-jives;   *   Up6n  completion  of  tlfis  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

cTubrication  needs  m  a  heating  plant. 

2.  The  different  types  of  lubricants. 

3.  The  different  methods  of  lubricating. 

•  4.     How  to  oil  a  motor  bearing. 

•  5.     How  to  grease  a  bearing. 


Aids: . 


Proccdur/: 


Chart  showing  plant  lubrication  requirements,  different  types 
of  oil  cans,  different  types  of  grease  guns*  ' 

1.  Explain  why  different  types  of  lubricants  are  needed. 

2.  Discuss  danger  of  over  lubrication  such  a^  hot*bearings  - 
and  oil.  or  grease -soaked  motor  windings. 

3.  Explain  how  to  properly  grease  a  bearing,'. 

4.  Discus's  how  important  proper  lubrication  is  to  industry. 
^Point  out  how  .often  it  is  neglected  and  how  much  money 

is  spent  for  parts, -maintenance,  and  dawn  time  because  bf 
this  neglect.     «         '  '    '         .  . 

5.  Demonstrate  how  to  grease  a  bearing,  , .  v. 
,6.     Assign  students  a  pump  and  motor  to  lubricate,  * 


Summarize: 


Testing: 


1.  Danger  of  under  and  over  lubrication 

2.  Importance ,x)f  pr^jj^r  ^election  of  lubricant 

What  should^you  do  before  greasing  a  bearing? 


Assignment:   i  Complete  Assign[hent  18-B*1  in'^f^b  Manual". 
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Aids:  c  . 
♦  Procedure: 


Assignment  18-C-l 
•  Filters  and  Fans*  - 


Objectives:    *  Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know: 

1.  ^iow  to  remove,  clean,  and  replace  filters  in  a  ventilating 
.  ♦                    system.  / 

2.  How  to  clean  fan  blading  in  a  ventilating  system. 


Nesbit  unit  heater  data  sheet,  Nesbit  unit  heater 

1.  Using  Ne^bifv^ata  sheet,  explain  parts  of  heater  and  how 
to  se<?bire»hea?^C,  ,  . 

2.  Explain  now  frdnt^is  removed. 

3.  Explain  how  to  unpliig  motor  and  remove  it  with  fans 
from  the  unit. 

4.  Explain  how  to  remove  both  sets  of  filters. 

5.  Explain  importance  of  cleaning  both  sides  of  fan  blading, 
i.e.  balance. 


Surnmarize^     Reason  for  proper  filter  fan  service  apd  maintenance 
ifesting:  "        Why  must  both  sideSj:^>f%IadiIg  be  cleaned?, 
Assignmc^nt:     Complete-Assignment  18/C-l  i^j.Lal>  Manual^ 
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Oojective: 


Aids: 


^  Assignment  1 8-D-l 
Condenser  and  Evaporator 

Upon  completion  of  this  lesson,  the  studegt  will  know  how  to 
perform  routine  service  on  a  condenser  and  evaporator , of  a 
refrigeration  unit. 


Refrigeration  unit 


Procedure:  "  1. 


3. 
4. 


Stress  the  importance  of  making  sure  .a  unit  is  disconnected 
before  attempting  to  work  on  it.      ^  ^ 
Remove  covers  from  unit  and  explain  how  to  remove  d 
and  dust  from  condenser  and  evaporator  coils. 

Show  and  explain  how  easilys^e  coil  fins  will  bend. 
Explain  what  effect  the*cleaning  of  the  coils  will  have  on 
""the  operation  of  the  unit. 

Replace  covers. 


Sunimarfze:  Purpose' of  cleaning, 
Testing: 


Jl.     What  safety  precautions  do  you  have  to  take  before  and 

during  work  on^a  t|nit? 
2.     How  daes  cleaning  \the  cond^nse^fid  evaporat6>'effecl^ 
operation  of  the  unit? 


Ass^nment:     Complete  Assi|nhient  in  Lab  Manual.  , 
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Assignnfcnt  18-D-2 
Compressor  and  Lubrication 

M  • 

Objectives:      Upon  completion  of  this  tesson,  the  student  will  knoW: 

) 

1.  Hovy  to  perfofm  routine' service  on  the  compressor  of 
a  refrigeration  unit. 

^  2.    -T^  know  how  to  perform  routine  lubrication  service  -  ~- 

on  a  refrigeration  unit.  ' 

Aids;      ,        Refrigeration  unit  ^ 

Procedure:  ^     1.     Stress  the  importance  of  making  sure  that  the  unit  is 
>  "   .  disconnected  electrically  before  starting  work. 

2.  Show  how  to  remove  covers  from  the  unit  to  expose 
compressor  and  motor. 

3k     Show  how  to  clean  compressor  and  motor  of  dust 
and  dirt. 

4.  Show  how  to  che8c  the  lubrication  level  in  the 
compressor. 

5.  Show  how  to  lubricate  motor  bearings.  Stress  the  danger 
of  excessive  lubrication. 

6.  Explain  how  to  check  belts  for  alignment  and  tension. 
*  Show  how  to  adjust  belts.  / 

7.  '   Show  how  to  lubricate  fan  or  blower. 

8.  Show  l^ow  to  replace  covers^  >     V      .^  i-  : 

•Summarize:      1.     The  necessity  pf  keeping  compressor  and  motor  free  of 
dirt  and  dus|t. 

2.     The  importance  of  properjubrication  of  the  unit. 

Te$tin|^|-        What  would  eventually  happen  if  thp  compressor  aifd^motor^ 
^1         were  not  cleaned  and  lubricated  at  fegular'intervalA?*^^ 

Assign^pent:    Complete  Assignment  18-D-2  in  Lab  Manual.  7  ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

*  }     :  ^        .  " 

The   purpose  of  this  program   is  to  guide  second  year 

students  in  the  development  of  machine  shop  skills.  It  deals  with  the 

essentials  that  students  must  know  before- entering  specialty  ar^  such  as 

tool  and  die,  moldmaking,  prototype  work,  etc. 

The  instructional  .units  reflect  the  divisit)ns  coVnmon  tp  the 

machme  sftop  and  emphasize; 

1.  )  The  proper  use  of  the  machines,  including  proper  s-et-up 

procedures 

2.  )  The  proper  use  of  the  correct  tool  and 

^  ft 

3.  )  General  machine  shog'  vtheory  including  the  correct 

safety  procedures.        \  '  . 

^  •  •  As  a  student  progresses  through  the  instructional  units  he 
Vvill  be  guided  through  a  series  of  common  machine  shop'  operations  that 
not  only  develop  machine  shbp  skills,  but  also  result  in  the  production  of 
a  valuable  piece  of  machine  shop  e<Juipment,  i.e.',  a  drill  press  vise. 

The  content  of  this  program  is  offer-fed  to  serve  as  an  aid  to 
the  instructor  and  as  such  insure  that  students  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
defined  tasks.  It  was  not  intended  that  an  instructor^limit  his  presentation 
e.xclusively  to  this  text.  '  * 

For  each  of  the  common  machine  shop  operations  ^to  be 
completed  the  student  will  be  provided  with  tlie  trade  theory  as  well  as 
the  specific  machining  processes  involved  in  completing  the  task.  As  an  aid 
to  the  student  the  principle  parts  of  each  machine  will^be  illustrated  and 
explained.  *  ^  .  • 

A  student  progress  chart  is  included  to  allow  both  the 
student  and  his  instructor  to  record  the  prQgress  each*  student  makes.  Also 
i  ncluded  as  an  appendix  are  technical  drawings  that  provide  the 
dimensions  and  tolerances  for  each  part  in  the  vise.  i 
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LESSON  1  '  HORIZONTAL  MILLING  MACHINE  OPERATION 

V      '.  '    ^  ' 

Objective:  To  oper^tc  the  horizontal  nulling  machine. 
Procedure:  ^  i 

/  .  ,  ' 

A.  Starting  the  machine 

1.  Place  table,  cross,  and  vertical  power-feed  levers  in  neutral  position. 

2.  Press  master  start  button.         *  *\ 

3.  Turn  switch  on  to  start  motor  rotation  if  machine  is  equipped  with  an  on— off 
button. 

4.  Check  machine  for  proper  rotation.  Spindle  must  be  rotating. 
5,.  The  machine  should  feed  in  same  direction  of  the  feed  lever. 
6.  Do  not  engage  rapid  traverse.   

V.  Change  spindle  speed  to  desired  rate,  with  spindle-speed  change  lever.  (Spindle- 
speeds  are  variable  through  two  ranges,  Hi  and  Lo.) 

8.  With  motor  running,  crank  lever  in  either' direction  and'ialign  the  desired  speed 
with  the  pointer.  The  lever  is  self  locking. 

9.  Selection  may  be  made  anyrime  the  m6tor  is  running,  even  during^cut.  ^ 
10:  When  changing  speed  range,  the  motor  must  be  stopped. 

11;.  To  change  speed^;  stop  the  motor  and  pull  out  lever  knob.  Move  the  lever 
eifher  to  the  Hi  or  Lo  position.,  ^ 

12.  Allow  plunger  to  drop  in  locating  hole.  ^ 

13.  To  operate  drive-  motor  with  the  spindle  idle,  move'selector  to  "N"  posit^ton 
(neutral).  t  ^ 

♦ 

B.  Reversing  spindle  rotation  ^  *   ^         '  ' 

9, 

1.  In  cases  of  using  the  right  hand  or  left  hand  cutter,  the  direction  of  rotation 
must  be  changed. 

2.  The  rotation  direction  is  controlled  by  the  spindle-reverse  switch.     ^||^  ' 
Caution:  Do  not  move  the  spindle-reverse  switch  while  the  spindle-drive  motor 
is  operating.  To  reverse  the  spindle  rotation,  you  must: 

a*    Stop  motor,    f  f 

b.  Change  switch  to  desirfcd  position  (reverse,  off,  or  forward). 

c.  Restart  mo*tor.  *  .  ' 


\ 
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C.  Changing  feed  rate 

7  ,        "    ■"  \ 

1.  All  hand  controls  are  equipped  with  adjustable  micrometer  dials;  they  can  be 
0          reset  by  moving  the  dials. 

2.  The  tablfc  traverse  han*dwheel  is  for  moving  the  table  by  hand  when  power  is 
not  wanted. 

3.  When  the  handwheel  is  rotated' one  turn  in  a  clockwise  dkection,  the  table 
moves  0.200".  The  dial  is  graduated  into  200  equal  parts,  which  ^is  equivalent 
to  O.OOl"  movement  for  each  space. 

^4.  The  cross-traverse  handwhe6}-"^I^for  moving  the  saddje  hy  hand  across  the 
knee.  The  graduated  dial  is  the  same  as  for  the  traverse  handwheel.  - 

5\he  Vertical  handcrank  raises  the  kpee  up  and  down.  / 

6.  One  turn  clockwise  raises  the  table  O.lOO".  The  dial  is  graduated  into  100 
equal  spaces;  each  mark  is  equivalent  to  0.001".  ^ 

7.  C^rafige  the  feed  rate-  only  when  all  power  feed  leyera  are  in  their  neutral 
position.  The  feed-change  lever  controls  the  rate  of  feed  iox  all  power-feed 
directions. 

8.  The  power  table-feed  lever  is  for  engaging  the  power  table  feed.  Be  certain  the 
table-clamping  screws  are  loose  before  engaging  the  table  feed. 

9.  Tighten  the  knee  and  saddle  clamps  when  using  the  table  feed  alone.  _ 

10.  The  power  cross-feed  ^fever  is  for  engaging  the  crbss  feed.  The  saddle  clamp 
must  be  loosened  l^efore  this  step.  i 

11.  Tighten  table-  and  knee-clarhping  screws  when  using  the  cjoss  feed  alone. 

12.  The  po\ver  vertical-feed- lever  causes  the  table  to  be  raised  and  lowered  as 
needed.'  (Loosen  knee-clamping  scr^w  before  this  step.) 

13.  Tighten  table-  and  Saddle-clamping  scre>vs  when  using  the  vertical  feed  alorte. 

14.  Rapid  travel  is  obtained  on  any  power  feed  by  using  the  rapid  traverse  lever, 

15.  Use  trip  dtfgs  for  stopping  the  feed  at  end  of  cut  or  at  desired  locations. 

16:  The  clan;iping.  devices  should  never  be  used  as  a  method  of  adjustment  for 
wear.  There  are  other  adjustments  provided  to  compensate  for  wear. 
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LESSON  2 


HORIZONTAL  MILLING  MACHINE  TASK  #  1 


Objective:  To  make  a  base  for  a  drill  press  vise. 

A.  Tools  and  equipment:  *  ^ 

1.  Horizontal  milling  machine         ,  ^ 

2.  Clamps 

3.  Vernic^r  height  gage  .  , 

4.  Face  mill  cutter  / 

5.  Square 

;    6.  18"^  rule  ^  /  . 

.  7.  Micrometers  ^ 

a.  0"-  1'  ^  -  * 

b.  1"  ^  2^'  i> 

8.  Depth  micrbmetpr  set 

9.  Feeler  gages  ■  ,^ 
10.  Flat  metal  stock  15  x  6V2  x  VA  (should  be  surface  ground  on  one  side.) 

'    11.  Parallel  bar 

12.  I?ial  indicator 

13.  Coolant  ' 


1         J  ^ 


B.  Procedure:  ^  ■ 

1.  Lay  the  metal  stock /flat  on,  the  milling  table;  extend  the  metal  over  the  table 
so  that  the  face  millcf  will  not  cut  into  table. 

2.  clamp  the ^metal  to  prevent  sliding. 

3.  Face  off  one  side  of  the  metal  until  all  roughness  is  removed. 
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5.  Set  the  parallel  bar  across  the  milling  table  and  clamp  lightly,  then\true  up 
with  the  indicator.  Now  tighten  the  clamps  on  parallel  bar  securely.  (CautiSn: 
make  sure  the  parallel  bar  remains  true.) 


t 


&  6:  TaU  the  side  of  metal  that  has  been  machined  and  place  it  agains^the  'parallel 
barJ.      '   •    ,  »  <  M  ' 


7.  E^^t^i  the  metal  slightly  To^artHei^aCe  cmllTufter  wffl  noTcuFtKe  mid^  ^  ^  # 
r-M'^  "theymilling  machine.  .     i     ^  * 

8.  Clamp  the  metal  securely  to  the  mill  table  and  face  off  the  metal. 

9.  Atlthis  point  one  side  and  one  end  of  the  metal  stock  have  been  machined: 
check  them  for  squareness.  * 

10.  Loosen  the  clanips  and  move  the  metal  so  that  the  end  just  machined  is 
against  the  parallel  bar.  '  . 

11.  ^Cut  the  unpiachined  ^de  to  the  correct  width- of  6",  then  check  for 
*  squarene5l?r^  '  ^ 

12.  Loosen  the  clamps  and  move  the  metal  so  that  the  sidp  just  machined  is 
against  the  parallel  bar.  ,      *  ^ 

•  - 

13.  Cut  unmachinejl  end  to  the  correct  length  of  14^4";  check  for  squareness. 

14.  Leave  the  metal  on  the  table. 


15.  Change  the  mill  cutter;  use  a  Style  A  Arbor  with  a  side  mill. 


4i 

16.  Now  on  the  end  of  metal  which  will  be  the  head  of  vise,  mill  cut  a  section  Vi" 
deep  and  V/i'  wide  across  the  entire  width  of^the  plate  metal  stock. 

17.  Next  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  plate  and  mill  a  section  Vi*  deep  and  2%" 
wide  across  the  entire  plate. 

4 

^8.  Change  the^utfer  to  a  plain  helical  cutter  for  slab  milling. 

19.  Change  the  metal  on  the  machine  so  that  knins  longitudinally  then  clamp  the 
metal  to  the  machine  using  the  previou3y  cut  section  for  the  clamping 
positions. 

20.  Mill  the  rough  surface  until  it  is  even  and  smooth. 

^  21.  Remove  the  metal,  put  away  the  equipment,  and  clean  up  the  machine. 

22.  Next  the  drill  press  will  be  used  to  dri^  a  series  of  hdles  in  the  center  of  the 
plate  metal  stock. 
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LESSON  3  DRILL  PRESS  TASK  #1 

/> ;  ^ . — ■  — ^  — 

lObjective:  To  drill  holes  iji  the  base  to  permit  freer  machining  of  a  slot  needed  for 
making  a  drill  press  vise. 

A.  Tools  and  equipment 

\.     ^  ] 

1.  Drill  press 

2.  Series  of  drills  ,  , 

a.  '»/2" 

b.  -  1" 

c.  1  3/8 

3.  Layout  fldid 

4.  Scriber.     I  ^  \ 
0.  12  rule 

6.  (Center  drill  ^ 

7.  Clafnps 

8.  Parallel  bars         ^    ^  ' 

9.  Surface  gage  ^ 

10.  Step  blocks  ^ 

11.  Vernier  height  gage 

\ 

B.  Procedure:  ^  <  , 

1.   Apply  layout  fluid  to  ^he  top  of  the  base.  .  ^ 

y2j^Jj^Tihc  a^cenferfline  anjl' the  cxtremiries  of  the  se'ction  to  be  drilled,  also  spot 
^  ^    '  each  hole  that  is  to  be  drilled.  *  ,  >       ^    •  i 

^  3.  Do  all  drilling  on  the  longitudinal  center  line.       ;.    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  4 


4.  Place  the  paraiel  bars  or  the  step  blocks  on  the  drill  press  table,  then  clamp 
the  metal  stock  to  the  table.  (Caution:  This  is  done  to  prevent-  drill  from 
entering  table 

^  »  * 

The  opening  needed  is  8"  long  and  the  width  of  the  drill. 

6.  Start  with  the  center, drill  and  progress  through 'a  series  of  drills  until  the 
.excess  metal  is  removed  in  order , to  prepare  the  metal  for  the  vertical  milling 
machine. 


7.  Remove  the  equipment  and  clean  the  machine.* 

8.  Think  of  safety  first.  V  ^ 

9.  The  ne'xt  operation  is  on  the  vertical  millij^l  machine. ' 
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VERTICAL  MILLING  TASK#1 


Objective:  To  mill  a  slide  opening  in  the  center  of  the  vise  base. 

A.  Tools  and  equipment 

1.  Vertical  milling  machine 
*2.      end  mill 

3.  clamps 

4.  Parallel  bars 

5.  Layout  fluid  , 

6.  Scribe  * 

7.  Surface  gage 

^  8.  Inside  calipers 

-  9.  Depth/?nicrometers 

10.  E>ial  indicator  • 

11.  12"  ruler 

12.  Surface  plate 


£.  Procedure: 

1.  Apply  the  layout  fluid  and  then  scribe  the  part  to  be  milled. 

2.  Use  the  dial  indicator  and  align  the  bas6  on  the  mill  table  longitudinally. 
,  3.  Use  the, parallels  to  prevent  the  mill  cutter  from  damaging  the  mill  table. 


/ 


2  ^4' 


4.  Placf  the  cutter  in  tlie  mill. 
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5.  The  finished  size  of  the  slot  should  be  8"  long  and  1  9/16"  wide, 

6.  Mill  the  sIoNCompIetely  through  the  oise, 

7.  Reverse  the  base  so  that  the  bottom  is  facing  up, 

8.  Layout  the  bottom* 

9.  Indicate  base  true  again.  y 

l6.  For  a  depth  of  Vi"  mill  cut  -the  original  slot  to  the  width  of  VA"* 

11.  Lower  the  table  Va'  and  mill  the  V/a"  size  to  2  1/8"  wide,  thus  creating  a 
ledge  in  base  of  the  metal. 

12.  Mill  4  slots  y/  each,  at  proper  locations  for  use  as  bolt  slots. 

/  • 


4.  V     ?  « 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  ^ 

LESSON  5  VERTICAL  MILLING  TASK  #2 

Objective:  To  make  jaws  for  the  drill  p^jess  vise. 

A.  Tools  and  equipment:  j 

1.  Milling  machine 

2.  ^/a  mDl  cutter 

'       3.  Milliffg  machine  vis^  •  ' 

4.  Did  indicator  * 

5.  Center«drill 

6.  Scjuare  . 

7.  6'  ruler 

8.  Layout  fluid 

9.  Scribe 

10.  Surface  gage 

11.  Vi"  ra^dius  cu^er  ,  ^  • 

12.  Flat  metal  stock,  2  pieces  -  6Vi"  x  2"  x  l" 
2  pieces  tool  steel  -  6"x  1%"  x 

13.  Drill  . 

14.  Transfer  punch  25/64" 
,  15.  Parallel  Ijars  * 

16.  3/8"  -  16  taps  starter  and  bottoming 

B.  Procedure: 

t 

1.  Place  machinist  vise  on  the  table  and  indicate  true. 

I  \ 

^^^i.  ^  2.  Square  off  the  &ds  of  thelmetal  until  length  is  6".  Check  for  squareness. 

3.  Lay  the  metal  ^at  on  thecparallek^in  tKe  vise  ^nd  mill      deep,  1^4"  , wide  the 
entire  length"  of  piece  leaving  a^ledge^of  ^4"^^his     wfeere  <^B9ol^tefel^nserts.  ^ 
will  be  fitted..  '  \  ^S^-  r  ^  < 


4.  The  inserts  are  to  be  drilled  and  counter  sunk  by  using  milling  machine  for 
better  accuracy  in  locating  the  proper  positioning  of  the  hojes. 

5.  Layout  the  inserts  for  2  holes  by  using  these  dimensions  1"  in  from  each  side 
and  7/6"  down  from  the  top. 

6.  Drill  the  hole  size  for  the  clearance  of  a  3/8"  flat  head  screw  on  both  inserts. 

7.  Countersink  for  same,  *  .        "v  •> 


I 


8.  Wcut  two^ angles;^  one  vertical  and  other  horizontally  on  the  face  of  one 
insert;  the  same  side  that  has  been  countersunk.  The  vertical  groove  is  in  the 
center  of  the  insert  3/16"  deeff  the  entire  width  of  metal.  Th«.  horizontal 
groove  is  3/8"  from*  top  and  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  metal.  This  piece  is 
tor  the  back  jaw  of  vise.  •  *  • 

9.  The  other  insert  will  be  jused  for  the  moving  jaw  of  the  vise. 

10.  Use  inserts  and  locate  ^n  the  jaws  the  correct  position  to  drill  and  tap  for 
3/8-16  tap       deep  with  the  use  of  a  transfer  punch. 

11.  Make  sure  that  the  jaw  and  inserts  are  on  right  mates.  '   i  i 

12.  The  .movable  .jaw  has  a  guide  which  fits  into  the  slot  milled^in  the  base  of 
vise.  The  guide  consists  of  two  parts  and  when  placed  together  make  a  figurie 
like  a  T.  ' 

13.  The  vertical  part  of  the  T  is  1  9/16"  lone  and  %"  square.  The  horizontal  part 

•    1  J/ "     11/"       I/'"  o  1  ,  r 

is  1%  X  114    X  V4  . 
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BEST  COP'^AVAILABLE  , 


r 

14.  Two  clearance* Roles  for  V4-2O  socket  cap  screws  are  drilled  directly  through 
.  these  two  guide  parts. 

15.  Line  ud  the  guide  parts  and  with  a  17/64"  transfer  punch,  put  marks  on  tfie 
movc-vble  jaw  where  they  are  to  be  located. 

16.  Drill  and  tap  these  marks  on  movable  jaw  '/i"-20,  V4"  deep: 


17.  Drill  and  tap  the  movable  jauNjn  its  top  side,  exact-by  in^center  for*'a-^4-2,0  set. 
screw.      ^  .    ^  ^    ^:  ,  ^  ,  ^    .     *  ^  X 

IS-Prrll  a  U'^ole^xhiqugb  mrovable^Jaw  1 dowai^ffom  tF^pop  and  on  cehter,sq 
that  the  screw  will  mate  properly.  "  •  ' 

•  .  \  .  -  •  . 

19.  Make  block  2Vi"  .x  2Vi"  x  V/i  ,  —        .    ^  '  ^  \.  * 

20.  bay  out  the  block  for  the  hole,  exactly  1  "  from  the  top  in  the  center. 

21.  Drill  with  a  center  drill  and  use  several  drills  up  to  11/32''  drill,  thqn  ream 
-  with  1  3/8"  reamer.  '      «  , 


LESSON  6 


LATHE  THEORY 


Safety  on  the  Lathe 


1.  Inspect  lathe  before  starting.  All  ^eaii  and  levers  should  be  in  the  proper  position. 

2.  Never  measure  while  the  machine  is  turning. 

3.  Do  not  wear  jewelry.'     ,  ^  ' 

4.  Do  not  strike  the  machine  or  the  work  with  anything  except  a  soft  mallet. 

5.  Make  sure  the  work  is  secure. 

6t  Do  not  pick  up  chips  with  your  fingers. 

7.  Notify  the  instructor  of  anything  unsafe,  or  not  operating  correctly.  \ 

8.  Above  all  THINK!  ^  ,   .  '  . 

9.  Wear  goggles. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


1  Headstock 

2  Spindle  ^ 

3  Topslide  *  ^  • 

4  Splash  guard  '  '  • 
.     •     5  Tailstock 

6  Bed    •  •  •  ' 

7  Mounting  feet  '  '  -  / 

8  Tail-end  plinth  .  ..^ 

9  Leadscrew        ^  ^  ^ 

C  10  Coolant  tray       **  %        '    ^  ^       "  i 

11  Saddle  and  cross-slide  •  *  '  . 

12  Apron  '  ,  ^ 
'13  FootbPQke 

14  Head-end  plinth 

15  Gearbox 

16  End  cover  (gear  train) 


LESSON  7 


LATHE  TASK  #1 


Objective:  To  cut  an  Acme  thread  by  using  a  lathe. 

A.  ^  Tools  and  equipment: 

1.  Acme  thread  gage 

2.  Engine  lathe 

3.  6"  rule 

4.  Test  gage 

5.  Threading  tool 

6.  Tool  holder 

7.  Center  drill  . 

8.  Jacobs  fhijck 

)         9.  Chuck  or  face  plate 
10.  Micrometer 

B.  Informarion: 


The  standard  thread  gage  for  ;an  Acme  thread  is  called  a  2S>°  thread  gage.  It  is 
used  for  grihdij^  the  tooL^^it  yid^ettin'g^up  the  cuttiijg  tool. 

This  thread"^  form  has  practically  eliminated  the  square  thread  and  has  many 
-  advantages  in  strength  and  the  ekse  in  cutting  the  thread.  \ 

C.  Procedure:  ■        ,   '  •  « 

li  Select  the  proper  number  of  thread  in  the  gear  box.  - 


2.  "Set  the'^roper  speed: 


3.  '  The  compound  rest  should  be^'at  WA^.  ^' 

4.  ^  Position  the  ,work  on  the  lathe. 

5.  The  threading  tool  is  to  be.  set  on  center  Keight.  • 

6.  Set  the  tool  bit  square  with  the  work  by  using  ^^he  Acme  thread  gage. 

> 

7.  Use  the  compound  rest  handle  to  cut  the  depth  of  threads.  (It  is  useful  to 
roughcut  thread  with  a  square  topi  the  width  being  smaller  than  the  rodt  of- 
the  Acme  thread.  Then  the  Acme  tool  will  not  have^as  much  strain  on  it.  This 
method  is  particularly  good  on  larger  threads.)  .< 


J 


BEST  copy  WfllUBlf 


i 


•■8 


4 ) 


American  Standard  Acme  Scrivy  Thread  Oin).ensibh$  ' 

-t«iicd*fi4fi  of  HirMrf    ,  n  iNumb«c  'olfhr*4rff  ^  Inch 
>*'         -0«^  •!  Hir««4^>tiHi  €l«W«    *p  *^iUH  of  riir««d 

^           » 1  f''**               '  '  '  ,  Kc*Mw»or  ffi«m«l«r  of  f«r*w 
'  i    K  ~                     '                '  .       «f4«jof  diomotof  of  xrow 

«o>«  minor  diomotf^  of  nirt  T  ^Mojor  diomofor  of  tu 
^      Fc«Wi«4i#off|«f  otcroffof^tfcfoad 

i  Fr-*WUfH  of  flof 'ot  >  ^om  o#  *                '  , 

'        ^  '       ^  /  ^ 

¥or  JO'of  i5h«  throod^-^  {nch  .       For  mofo  tH«nlO  tHroodf  pmr  inch 


K«0  ii«iiiu«V> 
Kr-Omtnwt  7hf  ^ 


'   h  --plot  .010 

n'   

r^o  plot  .020 . 


3707 

ft  ^  -f'  "-minvt  .0024 
T*0  ptu«  .010 


~W        ^  "Wf- 


I 


niio«dt  Oopili  of  rhr«o4  r  ^     f     01         ,         f  «f 

^  inch  wifW  CUwonco      Tor  of  Thread   '  lottom  of  Smco         Smc«  •» 

^  0*:)'  ___  i  (fc)  .      -  (Ff)  I  TopofThf^d 


1 

3 
4 
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LESSON  8 


LATHE  TASK  #2 


Objective:  To  make.a  drill  press  external  vise  screw.  7/8-5  J.V.L 

A.  Tools  and  ^uipment: 

..1.  Engine  lithe,.  -   .  .       .  _  "^y 

2.  Tool  ^ost  holder 

3.  Acme  threading  tool  ' 

4.  6"  rule 

5.  Center  drill  « 

6.  3/ jaw  chuck 

7.  Jacobs  chuck  /' 

8.  Center  drill 

/  9.  Acme  thread  gage 

10.  O"  -  l"  micrometer  * 

1 1 .  Outsicfe  caliper  ^ 

12.  Inside  caliper 

1 3.  Tool  bit  ^ 

14.  Grooving  tool  \ 

15.  i:'  x  14^  drill  rod 

t       16.  Follower  rest  * 
17.  Chills  #7,  Vz" 
18.25/64  mill  file 
19.  Drill  press  ^ 

B.  Procedure: 

1.  Place  the  metal  stock  in  the  lathe.  } 
i.  Face  off  the  metal  and  center  drill.  ^ 


3.  Cut  the  metal  from  center  drilled  end,  for  a -length  of  one  inch,  in 
diam'dter. 

4.  Exactly  one  half  the  distance  on  this  one  inch  length  cut  a  groove  wide 
aJid  1/8"  deep.  ^  .  - 

5.  Place  the  n;ietal  so  a  cut  can  be  made  12"  long. 

6.  Cut  this  length  to  a  diameter  of  0.870.  Use  the  follower  rest  if.^eeded. 

7.  Set  up,to  the  thread,  and  u^e  lathe  task  procedure  for  Acme  threads.  ^ 

8.  Cut  the  thread  for  length  of  f  O'/i". 
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-y9^i^-{ju^s  oh  tITe  tKreaa.  '  ^ 
10.  Check,  the  threads  for  size. 


11.  Turn  metal  iti'  lathe*chuck  and  radius  one  inch  end  V^" j^d'ms.  Remove  the 
metal  from  the  lathe  and  go  to  the  drill  press.  Drill  one  'hSfHftch  down  from 
end  with  a  25/64"  drill.  Use,  the  center  drill  to  start.  The  hole  is  for  a  3/8" 
diame?l?r handle.  The  vise  screw  handle  is  3/8"  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with* 
:%"  ball  ends  to  ht  attached. 
The  length  is  6V2". 


/ 
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LESSON  9^ 


LATHE  TASK  #3 


-Objective:  To  cut  an  internal  thread. 
A.^^To'ols  and  e'quipmentr.^^..^  - 


1.  Thread  gage 

•   '      2.  Screw  pitch  gage  jj 

3.  Engine  lathe 

4.  Threading  tool 

5.  Boring  tool  holder  • 

6.  6"  rule 

7.  Center  drill  '  > 

8.  Drill 

9.  Chuck  ^ 

10.  Collet 

11.  Micrometer  , 
B.  Procedure: 

{   1.  Find  the  minor  diameter  of  the  thread. 

2.  Put  the  stock  in  the  chuck. 

3.  Drill  a  hole  about  1/16"  smaller  than  the  minor  diameter. 

4.  Use  the  boring  bar  to  cut  to  the  correct  diameter. 

5.  Counter  bore  the  end  for  a,  distance  of  1/16",  the  correct  major  diameter.  It 

6.  Set  the  compound  rest  to  30"^  to  the  left.  ^ 

7.  Set  the  gear  box  to  desired  thread. 

8.  Set  the  threading  tool  on  the  center  of  the  lathe. 

9.  U^the  center  gage  t(3^quare  the  tool. 

10.  Mark  the  boring  bar  for  the  depth  of  the  hole  to  be  threaded. 

11.  Touch' the  tool  bit  to  the  diameter  of  the  bored  hole. 

.^12.  Set  the  cross  fe.pd  and  compound  rest  graduated  collars  to  zero. 
^  f'^     Clear  the  tool  Bit  fro^  hole. 

13.  Take  the  trail  cut.and  check  withfthe  screw  pitch  gage. 


14.  After  each  cuc'/whcn  marked  on  boring  bar  is  even  with  the  cHue-of  the  work 
piece)  release  the; split  nut  lever  and  turn  the  cross-feed  handle  clockwise  to 
clear  the  tool  to  prevent  damaging  the  previously  cut  thread. 

15.  Move  the  carriage  to  the  right.  *  ,  '  > 

16.  Bring  the  crossfeed  handle  back  to  zero.  / 

«  ^^P^^  turning  the  compoij^^  rest.  (Remember VhCdeftL 

taken  is  to^K  ITghler^^the^  cfedper  the  cut.}  The  last  f^w  cuts'shoul'd  onlv  be 
about  .001  to  eliminate  excessive  sprino:  in  to^I: 

/" 

18.  Check  the,  thr<?ad  for  fit  with  a  bolt  of  the  same  size. 

( 


\ 

(^-J^k^U-V    Sti^-^i^iu-  .^,v-»?^j»*     »^  ^ — 
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Objective:  To  machine  internal  Acme  threads  for  drill  press  vise. 
^  A.  Tools  and  equipment: 


4 


1.  Engine  lathe 

2.  Acme  thread  gage 

3.  Threading  tocj 
_4._Bo_ring  bar  , 

5.  6''  rule  . 

6.  3  jaw  chuck 

7.  Bronze  V/z"  diameter  2"  L 

8.  Center  drill 

9.  Tool  holder 

10.  Jacobs  chuck 

11.  0-1 "  micrometer 

12.  V  -2"  micrometer 

13.  Drill  for  thread  size. 


B.  Pj^occdure  ^ 

1;.  Use  procedure  given  for  set  up  in  lathe  section  of  this  text 

2.  The  thread  size  is  7/8-5  T.P.I.  Acme: 

3.  Place  the  bronze  in  lathe  chuck. 

4.  Center  drill. 
-  5.   Drill  to  size. 

-  -  6.  Setup  the  lathe  for  internal  Acmcv  threads 
7.   Machine  the  thread  and  check- for  size* 
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8.  Take  the  piece  from  the  chuck  and  mount  it  on  the  mandrel.  Turn  outside 
diameter  to  press  fit  size  1.377. 

9.  Ptess  the  bronze  part  in  squared  IVi  block. 


^  ^       Vk.  ^  ^ 


i 


>  ^ 
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LESSON  11 


BEST  COPY  mmu 

ATTACHING  BLOCK  AND  JAW 


Objective:  To  weld  the  back  jaw  and  IVz"  squared  bfeck  to  the  base  of  vise. 

-  >  -  A:  Tools  afid.c,quip.ment: .  / 

1.  'Milling  machine  "  -  .^.^  ,      _  ^  ^ 

2.,  Vi'^  mill  cutter  _    ^  '         ~"  ^ 

B.   Procedure:    "  ^  . 

1.  Mill  Va"  45^  bevel  on  the  botton\  edges  of  each  piece. 

2.  Put  the  pieces  in  vise  and  use  clamps  to  hold  it  while  it  is  being  weJded.  Make 
sure  the  pieces  are  located  and  aligned  correctly. 


3.   The  welding  shop  will  do  the  actual  weldin^of  parts. 


^^^^^  ¥^ 

1             ^  ■ 

■4\ 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  • 

LESSON  12  ,  LATHE  TASK  #5 


Objective:  To  cut  a  multtple-start  thread  on  a  lathe. 
A.  Tools  and  equipment: 


1.  Engine  lathe  \ 

2.  Lathe  dog  *  ^ 

3.  Center  gage      *     ^  ^ 
^          '4T      rule        '  -""^ 
 5.  _Screw  thread  gage  ^  —  — 

6.  Test  nut  ^   ~  ^  ^ 
1,  Threading  tool 

8»  Tool  holder     •  .  - 

9/  Cutting  oil 

Multiple  thread  can  be  cut  in  several  ways: 

1.  by  use  of  an  accurately  slotted  driver  plate,  and  disengaging  the  intermediate  gear  on 
the  end  gear  train,  and  ^  T  • 

2.  rotation  of  the  spindle  a  certain  amount  an^l  positioning  the  compound  slide  1  pitch 
forward  for  each  start  with  the  compound  slide  rest  parallel  to  center  line  or  lathe. 
The  method  we  will  use  is  the  driver  plate  and  turning  the  workpiece  forward  for 
each  start. 


-  LEAD 

-  PirCH 


n 


THE  n£|J\T!Of!SMtP  05=  P!T(?H  TO  LEAD  IN  SINGLE-  i^UO  M  U  LTlf  LEST  API  T  TH  REAPS.    (A)  SINGJ.E 
THREAD.  m»  DOUBLE  THf^EAQ.  (C)  TRIPLE-TMREW;^Cotri^re^^rtc«rtn3irT?rrTa6rbn  ck)  '  "      -  ^ 

'Procedure:  '  . 

L  SeT  up  the  lathe>*for  a  standard  60^  thread. 

2.  '  Now 'cut  the  first  thread  normally  as  in'^ingle  threading  cutring.  Check  for  the 
'  correct  size.         "  '      ,  *  - 

3.  Without  turning  the  lead  sd-cw  ^nd  moving  the  cutting  tool  setting,  remove  the 
^    \vork  from  between  the  centers  (do  not  remove  the  dog  from  the  work  piece  ) 

and  put"  the  lathe  dog  tail  in  the  slot  opposite  fvonx  the  slot  in  which  it  was  first 
placed.  '  '  . 


4,   Reset  the  tail, stock  properly* 


I 


5.  Cut  the  neJct  th'read^is  ydu  would  a  regular  thread.  "    /  '  . 

6.  Check  for  size.  '  ' 

7.  Remove  the  work  fi;om  -the  lathe.  - 

1  26  >  • 
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LESSON  13'  ^  .  LATHE  THEORY 

CaTcukting  the  Offsetting  of  the  Tailstock 

The  use  of  this  method  of  cutting  taper  isjieeded  for  longer  tapers  and 
where  there  is  not  a  taper  atta*chjne||t  orv  the  lathe.  The  length  of  taper  does  not  co^ntrol 
the  amount  of  offset,  but  a  longer  job  usually  has  less  taper  per  foot  for  tailstock  offset 
than  a  short  iob.>  ^  ^   .  .         4u      -  —   ,      -* — "-^ 

Tp  calculate  the  amount  oT  offset  4ivide  taper  per  jncTi  By  2" and  multiply 
by  the  length  of  the  work  in  inches.  * 

Rule  1.  Offset.  =  (t^;2)  L.  -  .    '        "  ^ 

The  taper  per  inch,  t,  is  equal  to  the  T.P.F.  ^;  2 
t  =  T.R.F.  ^12  •  \  ^ 

Rule  2. 

Given:  Taper  fcf  foot  and  overall  length  of  work. 

Offs^=--fi-.X-^  \.  .  "^'^ 

12       -2.  .  •  ^ 

Rui^3.   :^  V  •  *  ^       ,    "  ^'         •     ,  ^ 

'  ,  ^   ■  .'Given:  End  diameters; *len^h  qf^taper,.leng^\ of  piece. 

^ .      Lt  2  „       »  ^  >  . 

Rule4.   ;     '      V  '  f 

^     Given:  Included. angle  of  taper  and  length  cff  work.  ? 

...Offset  =  Tangent  o|f     included  angle  X  Length     ^  ^     \      '  .  4  . 


•       •  • 


^  *2> 


Given 


To  Find 


Figuring  Tapers 


Rule 


The  taper  per  foot. 

The  taper  per  inch./ 

Divide  the  taper  per  foot  by  1 2. 

• 

The  taper  per  inch. 

The  taper  per  foot. 

Multiply  the^taper  per  inch  by  12. 

End  diameters  and 
»  length  of  taper 

The  taper  per  foot. 

'^'**'^*«»^^  diii4iii  UMiiiicucr  ii\jin  i«uvc,  uiviuc  oy  len^tn 
of  taper,  arid  multiply  quotient  by  12. 

in  iiicKes  7"  ^ 

Large  diameter  an^ 
length  of  taper  in 
inches,  and  taper 
per  foot. 

CHameter  at  small  end 
in  Jnchp^ 

Divide  taper  per  foot  by^l2;  multiply  by  length  of 
uipcr,  anu  suDLracr  resuii  rr^m  large  aiameter. 

1 

SmaD  diameter  and 
length  of  taper  in 
inches,  and  taper 
per  foot. 

Oiamcter  at  larop  pnn 

in  inches.  ' 

Divide  taper  per  foot  by  12;  multiply  by  length  of 
taper,  and  add  result  to  small  diameter.  ••^ 

The  taper  per  foot 
and  two  diameters 
in  inches. 

CHstance  between  two 
given  diameters  in 
inches. 

Subtract    small    diameter   from   large;  divide 
remainder  by  taper  per  foot,  and  multiply  quotient 
by  12. 

The  taper  per  foot. 

Amount  of  taper  in  a 
certain  length  given 
in  inches. 

Divide  taper  per  foot  by  12;  multiply  by  given 
length  of  tapered  part. 

\ 

\ 
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TECHNICAL  DATA 
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LESSON  14    t  '  LATHE  TASK  #6 


Objective:  To  turn  taper  by  the  offset  tail  stock  method. 

A,  Tools  and  equij!)ment: 

1.  Hermapjirodite  c^iper^  ^\ 

2.  Inside  caliper  /' 

3.  Outside  caliper  ^ 

4.  Correct  size  micrometer  ^ 

5.  Engine  lathe 

6.  Lathe  dog 
»     7*.  Turning  tool 

8.  Tool  holder     *      .  ,  • 

9.  Dividers 

10.  6"  steel  rule  * 

11.  Mill  Pile  ^  *  ' 

B.  Procedure: 

1.  Prepare  the  stock  for  mounting  between  the  centers.  \ 

2.  Turn  the  stock  to  O.D.  desired. 

3.  Move  the  tailstocfe  to  calculation.  I 

,  4.  Free  the  tailstock  by  releasing  the  clatnp  lever  (A)  aiTxIl  the  large  nut  (B).  NcAv 
release  the  set  over  screw  (S)  the  distance  required.  CJH^bpposite  of  tailstock 
turOi^thc^  set  ji>viej^CEew  j^jLjintil  the  tailstock  is  set  ©rf  center  the  ^pace 
needed  6^y  the  wiyiess  mark  (p)  on  tl^  back  ot  ^e  tail^tC^k.  Be  sure  the  set^ 
over  screws  are  snug,  not  tight,  to  prevejpt  slippage';  .  s       -\         ^    \  ^ 

^,    5.  Lock^the' tailstocl:  into  position.  I  ,     ^        ■  ^  .  J 

6.  Set  jhc  cutting  tool  to^correcf  location. 

7.  Start  the  lathe  and  feed  the  tool  to  the  laft.  * 

8.  Advance  the  cutting  tool  with  the  handwheel  until  the  cut  runs  out. 

9.  Measure  aj  unit  of  length  on  the  taper,  it  shpuld  h(^'^2^^r  i".  Now,  measure 
the  large  end  of  the  taper;  then  thq^mall  end.  '  *  ^ 

10.  Figure  the  amount  of  taper.  If  not  the  desired  amount,  n^ake  the  necessary' 
adjustment.  . «  '  ^   a  , 

1 1.  Cut  to  $i/.e,^  finkhing  with  a  fine  light  cut. 

12.  Caution:  Makc'^surb  the  center  holes  are  not  worn.  ^ 


#5  i  ^  > 


The  tool  post  grinder  is  used  for  both  external,  and 
internal  finishing  whenever  precision  and  a  poli.shed 
surface  are  required.  Grinder  mounts  in  tool  post 
slide  of  lathe  compound  rest. 


T  


^sj^^JJ^'hen  gtinding,  work  must  rotate  in  a  direction  op- 
posite that  of  the  grinding  wheej. 


GRINDING  WHEEL  WOtK 


GRINDING 
WHEEL 


EXTERNAL  GRINDING  INTERNAL'  GRINDING 
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LESSON  15  •  LATHE  TASK  #7 

objective:  To  grind  a  lathe  center  by  using  a  tool  post  grinder  on  the  lathe. 

'  .         ^  *'  » 

A.  Tools  and  equipment: 

1.  Tool  post  grinder         ■  '  ^ 

2.  Engine  lathe 

3.  Proper  grinding  wheel  '  • 
M    4.  Center  gage  ^  ^ 

B.  Procedure:  '  ^ 

1.  Place  the  spindle  bushing  and  center  in  the  headstock  spindle. 

2.  Spindle  speed  is  set  to ''about  50  R.P.M. 

s 

Set  the  compound  rest  at  30°  with  the  center  line  of  l^the. 

4.  Set  the  grinder  paralloJ  to  the  angle  of  the  center  and  at  the  center  of  the 
spmdlc.  \f 

5.  Mount  the  grinding  wheel  and  dress. 

j:^:'  (3r..Star|  the  lathe  with  the  spindle  reversing.  * 

•  7.  Start  the  grinder  and  set  the  grinding  wheel^until  it  just  touches  the  revolving 
center.''  ,  * 

8.  Lock  the  carriage! 

O'.The'grindmg*' wliiccnsTed?fti  fjTT.OOlTTTSe  tlic/efossfee^  4a«dl<^  

y  .       .  .       ■  >  r 

^  10.  Wfth  "the  compound  rest  feed  handle  move  the  grinder  alon^  the  surface  of  the 
angle. 

11.  Stop  the  lathe  and  check  the  work  with  center  gage.   '  ^ 
.  .         '  \^  ^ 

1  2.. Change  the  compound  angle  if  the  taper  is  not  correct. 
13.  Finish  grinding  until  the  wear  marks  are  removed. 


/ 
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toT  COPY  AVAILABLE 


^  ^''^^^^  *  ^  UNIVF.RSAL  lOOI.  (.RINDrKS 


} 


A-  T<;<>is  .uul  ccjuipnienf  ' 

1  ^  nucTsal  tool- grinder       '  » 

2  (tr\n(\'\\\\i  wheel 

l>    <    iicral  in [orniatiorr  .  ^ 

(.rindini;  u  lucls  arc  necessary  cuttini^  cools..  Wlicn'  haiullcd  t!u\ 
sak.  but  tl)C\  arV not  unbreakable. 


^*Selca  rlie  correct  wHecTTor  this  operation. 
2  **Uini:  '  cl)c  wheel  and  in>pect  it  for  cracks.  '  ^ 

^  \\  vvr  v  Nceed  the  tnaxinuitn  safe  speed  cstablisircd  for  the  uheol.  \ 

i 


^  4  Be  sure  the  ni.ichinc  Kpt^H^is  not  excessive.  \^ 


S  Never  alter  the  hole  in  the  wheel  or  force  the  wheel  on  spiiidk* 
6.  I  sc^tcan  matching  flanges.  *  ^ 

^  7  i\c  one  clean /smootlf  blotter  on  each  side  of  rhe^  wheel  under  each  ilmii^. 
<S.  rii^hren  ntjrf^^ilyi^QUf «%^'to  liold  the  wheel  firmlv. 

AdirKgrthc.vvhecl  i;uard  and  put  on  safetv  glasses  before  starnni:  the  vvIk  J. 

wheel  and  allow  it  to  run  idle  a  full  minute  before  stairniL:  to  unnd. 
^.11,  Tnie  tlie  ul)ccl  with  a  diamond  dresser.  ■    ^  ^  ^ 

12  iVVakc  urindmg  contrf^t  without '/'bumping"  on'  iiupact. 

i  ^  ^rind  only  on  rlic'face  of  n  straight  wheel.  Light  side  grindtn!:  is  poi mured  o4) 
a  c  up  or  saut  c  r  wlicel.       '      *      •       -  ' 

*    *       •  I 

IK  Never  »h)rce   the  grinding  wheel  so  chat  the  motor. slows  nc^riitabK  <n   tlu  . 
t      'i;t.  hot. 

ft  ' 
i.^  fVotect  the  wheel  when  not*in  use-,  Stftre  safeU  . 


LESSON  l?  •  .  .  GRINDING  TASK  »1 

Objective-  To  grind  a  plain  niiJI  cutter  on  a  Universal  grinding  machine. 

A.  Tools  and  equipment: 

1.  Universal  grinder  -»  ^ 

2.  Grinding  wheel 

3.  Mandrel 

4.  Wheel  dresser 

5.  Tooth  rest  bracket 

B.  Procedure: 

\.  Ser  the  machine  for  straight  cylindrical  grinding.  ' 

2.  Put  the  cutter  on  the  proper  mandrel. 

3.  Placfc  the  mandrel  between  dead  centers.  ' 

4.  True  the  face  of  the  whecl."^ 


-    5.  Attach  the  tooth  rest  bracket  on  swivel  and  adjust  the  tool  rest.  The  tooth 

 ^rcs^  is  a.  spring  type  which  allows  the  cutter  to  be  rotated  without  removm^ 

fKe'cUTOr  ffdrfl  its' location  between  centers.  -  .  .  " 

'  \ 

6.  Hold  the  first  tooth  to  be  sharpened  down  on  the  tooth  rest.  Bring  the  wheel 
"^^^iTo*^  can  face  wuh'^  the  cutfe?  ToF  a  light  cut  of  about  0.002/With  ttie  taCle 

hand  feed,  move  the  cutter  back  and  forth  across  the  face  of  the  whce]. 

7.  Clear  .the  cutter  from  the  face  of  the  wheel,  rotate  it  to  the  next  tooth  by 
tnoving  the  cutter  upward  to  ne.Kt  tooth.-  ^ 

8.  Continue  grinding  until  all  teeth  are  finished. 

9.  if  the  teeth  need  more  grinding  advance  wheel  for  a  2nd  cut  and  repeat  the 
process  as'jnany  times  as  needed. 

10.  Remove  the  cutter  and  wheel  and  clean  up  the  machine. 

11.  This  process  can  be  used  for  spiral  milling,  staggered  tooth  milling  and  side 
milling  cutters.  '  /  ' 

12.  To  grind  tapers  it  is  only  necesj^ary  to  svvivcl  table  angle  <lesired. 
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LESSON  18 


VERNIER  GACi: 


T)bjcfrivc?To  read  a  vernier  for  the  layout  of  a  drdi  press  vise.       '  '  ' 

♦  <" 

A.     Cicncral  fnformation: 

The.  bar  of  the  vernier  is  graduated  in  4pths/o9.()25,  of  .in  idcIu  e\cr\  4th 
division,  reproscneing  a  10th  of  an  inch.^bern^  niunbcred.  The  vernier  plate  is 
divided  into  25  divisions  ruimbered  0,  5,  10,  1  5,  20.  25.  The  25  divisions  on  rlu 
Vernier  Plate  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  24  divisions  on  the  bar.  Om^  divi'.ion 
on  thf  bar  equals  .025  of  an  inch.  24  divrsons  equals  .600  inch  (24  \  .025' 

B.   Procedure  to  read  Venn^r: 

1.    The  Vernier  height  gage  in  the  illustration  is  set- at  1.459  inches.  To  .wtnc  at 
this  reading,  follow  these  three  steps. 

^  a.    Read  the  full  inches  on  the  measuring  bar  which  is  before  the  zero  r>n  the 
Vernier  plate. 

b.  On  the  measuring  bar,  read  the  10th ^s  and  40th"s  befort  the  zero  on  the 
Vernier  plate,  [n  this  case  4  tenths.  (.400),  and  2  fortieths.  t(H(4~hP5  + 
.025).  ^  _  \  . 

c.  Fltul  the  division  .on  t^lie  Vernier  plate  that  mo.s?  exactlv  aliens  wirh  a 
division  on  the  measuring  bar,  fn  'this  illustration,  it  is  9  or  .000. 

2    The  total  of  the  four  readings  is  the  correct  reading.  As  illustrated- 
1 .000 

.400  *  *         '  , 

,050  '  '  •  • 

+  .009 


1.459 


4] 


N 
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QUESTIONS  ON  VERNIER  GAGE 


1.  The  vernier  place  is  divided  ir>to  how  many  parts? 

2.  The  bar  of  the  vernier  is  graduated  into  what  fraction,  or  part  of  an  inch? 

3.  For  measuring  vertical  distance,  from  a  plane  surface*  what  tv  pe  vernier  gage  Vvould 
you  use? 

4.  The  vernier  scale  makes  hieasurement  down  to  whax  size? 

5.  •   For  what  tasjcs  in  the  machine  shop  is  the  vernier  height  gage  of  value? 

6.  How  much  shorter  than,  the  bar  scale  division  is  the  vernier  division? 

7.  What-distanCe  in  thousands  does  each  division  on  the  vernier  represent? 
8-  What  length  in  thousaiftis  does  each  division  on  the  bar  represent? 

9.  Should  you  use'a  magnifying  glass  when^  using  a  vernier  gage? 

10.  Identify  5  parts  of  a  vernier  height  gage.    ,  ^     ^  -  ^ 
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LESSON  19  ^  INDEXING  ' 

Objective:  To  machine  divisions  using  a  dividing  head, 

A.  Tools  ^nd  equipment: 

1.  Horizontal  milling  machine 

•  ^        2.  Dividing  head 

3.  Mandrel 

4.  Proper  mill  cutter 

5.  Dog' 

6.  Dividing;head  center 

7.  Dead  center  *  ^  «. 

B.  (Jeneral  Information: 

The  dividing  head  is  a  machine  for  accurately  diyiding  the  work  surface  into  ] 
equally  spaced  divisions.  Its  main  parts  consist   of  the  index  plate,  sector  arm, 
worm,  worm  wheel,  crank  and  spindle,  .  ;       -  ^ 


When  the  crank  is  turned,  .tli^Kaft  turns  the  worm  and  moves  the  shaft;  the 
worm  and  worm  wheel  are  a  P^^^K  spindle  shaft  assembly.  The  indexing 
plates  are  round  and  flat  with  holc^ffcurately  spaced  in  circles  so  when  the  crank 
is  turned  it  will  divide  the  work  into  fractional  divisions.  TKere  are  usually  3 
plates  furnished  with  the  dividing  head.  They  usually  hav(\tl)^  hole  circles: 


Plate  1^15-16--]7-t8-19^20 
Plate  2--2r~23--27-"29-^31-33 
Plate  3--'37^39--41^43.-'47-49 
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.  *  .Therle  are  (Sth^v  plates  available  that  are  numbered  differently/ 

The  sector, arms  can  1)^  set  and  locked  to  cover  a  given  number  of  holes;  It  is 
used  to  locate  cxank^, without  counting  holes.  Thfere  are  several  types  of^  index 
,       heads,  the  rppst  common  has*a  ratio  ot  40-1.  This  means  40  turns  of  the  crank 
gives^  l^revoturioh  of  the  spindle.  ^  '  ^  , 

Simple  Iridexinjg  •  ^  , 

^  ♦  Simple  or  plain  indexing  is  the  number  of^divisions  needed  being  obtained 
by  t4irnin^  thq  crank  to  a. circle  of  jiofes  in  the  plate,  located  on  the  dividing  head. 

X 

^  *C.  Procedure:  * 

^   »  •  *  * 

*  '        1.   Divide  the  number  o£  turns ^he  crank  must  be  revolvcid  to  produce  one  turn 
'^f  the  spindle  ^(40)  by  number  of  the  divisions  needed.  /'  "  , 

2.   if.  a  mixed  number  results,  reduce  thf»  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms.  This 
^   ^       fraction  is  the  part  of  the  turn  that'must  be^obtained  by  use  of  holes. 

.        3.   Multiply  the  fraction  obtained  in  Step  2  (both  numerator  and  denominator) 
by^a.  constant  which  will  raise  the  denominator  to  a  figupe  which  is  eqi^  to 
one  6(  the  circle  of  holes  in  the  index  Ttvaijable.  The  denoi;ninator  of  the 
'    fraction   obtained^  represents  the  circle  "of  holes  to  be  uied;  while  the 
'  4         4  *  numerator  represents  the  number  of  holes  to  he  indexed  in  the 


Example  —  Need  7  slot  on  a  shaft. 


circle. 


a.  40      7  =  5  5/7^turns  of  crank  needed  for  each  division, 

b.  To  get  S/7  of  a  turn,  use  21  hole  circle  on  plate  2. 

c.  Multiply  5/7  by  3/3  =  1  5/21  ^  ^ 

Thus  the  number  of  turns  needed  would  be  5  complete  turns,  pliis_15^holes  in 
21  hole-circle. 


Compo&njd  Indexing 
Qencral  Bnforrnation: 
Con 

^available  on  plates. 


\ 


)und  indexing  is.used'^hcn  t;he  number  ^f 


jsions  needed  is  not 


.  :jln  compouWl  indexing,  the  crank  is  iis*ed  as  it  is  in  simple  Indexing  except 
that\fie  indexing  plate  is  tunied  either^in  the  opposite  or  the  same  directioXas  the  craqk 
in  ormsr  to  get  the  correctNfraCtional  part  of  the  turn.  When  indexing  ntovement  is 
marked  \  45/47  minus  5/49,  itVmeans  the  crank- makes  3  turns  plus  45  holes  on  47  hole 
plate  circles:  an3  the  indexing  pl^c  is  turned  back  5  holes  irf  the  49-hole  circle.  Minus 
means  the^patc  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  crank  while  plus  means  |?late  is 
turned  in  sarn£  direction  as  crank.^It  is  acceptable  to  use^  the  Machinery's  HanXbook 
•'which  has  a  tabrc  for  compound  iadexl^ig  for  divisions  from  51  through  250l 
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Aogular  Indexing  .  .  * 

General  Inforrpation:  '  •  * 

Angular  .widexing  is  used  when  it  is  needed  to  divide  a  job  into  angular 
divisions.  For  example,  should  the  ratio  of  indexing  machine  be  40-1,  one  complete  turn 
of  the  crank' would  equ«l  1/4X)  of  360^.  Thus  one  complete  turn  of  crank  is  equal  to  9^. 
If  indexing  is  Required  in  minutes  (60  minutes  =  1  degree),  you  need  only  to  multiply  9 
by  60,  which  equals  540  minutes  or  the  number  of  minutes  pbtained  by  pne  turn  of^the 
cra^nk.  «  ^  -  * 

Example  -  Use  25/2  is  reqtiired  angle. 

^^'l^^^Q  3  2  45/54  =  2  turns  plus  15/18  hole/circle 

^40  540  *    '\  * 


Rotgry  Table 

General  InfoTmation: 

The  rotary  'table  can  be  used  in  indexing  because  it  is  graduated  in 
degrees*  The  crank  is  also  ^graduated  to  allow  a  partial  turn.  One  complete  turn  of  crank 
equals  3^,*  or  a  ratio  of  120-1.  5 

Example  -  \  „ 

To  index  for  20  divisions.  ^  * 

«  * 

Jiay^2  tu7ns  of  crank. 

1 
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LESSON  20 


MILLING  TASK  #2^ 


Objective:  To  mill  cut  a  spur  gear  needing  24  teeth. 

A/ Tools        equipment:  *  "'"^ 

'         1-  Horizontal  milling  miKrIiine. 

^   '  2.  HVi"^  gear  cuttQf^#5  -  16  pitch       ,    -  r 

3.  Index  head  and  jail  center^  ♦ 

4.  Arbor  "  \  "  *    *        '  - 

B.  Procedure:    •  >  * 

1.  Mount  the  dividing  head  and  tail  stocks  center,  on  the  milling  machine  table. 
Be  sure  there  is  a'perfccc  alignment  between  the  center  lines. 

^2.  Witt)  the  cross 'feed  handle,  move,  the  table  as  closp  as  possible  to  the  miller 
column,  set  the  cross  feed  dial  on  zero.  •  ^ 

3.  Put  the  cutter  on  the  arbor,  use  the  conyentioillll  milling  method,  set  the 

cutter  rotation  to  cut  to  the  head  stock  of  the  dividing  head. 
I  -»  s  ^      *  • 

o 

4.  Center  the  cutfer  over  the  gea^  blank  bv  adjusting;  the  cross  feed  hand  wheel. 


5.  Use  an  18  hole  plate. 


r 


/ 


6.  Turn  the  motor  on  and  raise-thc  table  to  touch'  tfic^gear^blank. 


I.Thh  depth  of  the  cut  is  0.135,  but  on  the  first  cut  go  O.090  deep  and  make 
the  rest  of  the*cut  oh  second  cut,  -  '  -  . 

^    ,  ^  : 

8.  I^ow  turn  the  index  crank  one  turn  and^l2  holes  oj\  18  hole  plate,  * 
9!  Repeat  steps  6  anM  7  until  the  operation  is  complete,       .     -  - 

10.  Check  each  division  for  depth  and  widtti  pf  cut,     "  -  ,  " 

*• 

11.  Remote  the  job  and  clean  up  the  machine,  o 
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LESSON  21 


KEYS  AND  KEYWAYS 


General  Information: 


*     I  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  familiarize  the  student  vvdth  that  portion 

of  the/handbook  dealing  with  keys,  keyways,  and  their  uses.  *  ' 

Keys  and  Key  ways:  .  '      .  . 

A  key  is  a  [^rallel  sided  piece,  flat  or  tapered  on  top  and  usually  wade  of 
cold  rolled  steel.  It  is  used'  to  prevent  slippage  where  power  is  being  transmitted  to  or 
from  a  wheel  or  $haft.  Xhejjceyway  is  rhe  pocket  or  slot  that  is  machined  into  the  shaft 
to  retain  the  key.  ft  is  a|^o  the  slot  machined  into,  the  hub  of  the  gear,  pulley,  or 
whatever  the  object  that  fits  oh  the  shaft.  Keys  are  also  us'ed  to  locate  the  various  parts 
of  machirjfi  tools.  The  types  of  keys  to  be  discussed  in  this  lesson  are:  • 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Gib-head  taper  stock  keys 

Square  stock  keys 

Flat  plain  parallel  stock  keys- 

Woodruff  keys  \ 

Kennedy  double  und  single  keys 

Feathered  keys 


.  The  gib-head"  taper  sTock.jcey  is  used  where  the  resistance  is  great  and  the 
r.p.m..low.  This  key  has  a  4;ib-heaff;oo  one  end,  is  parallel  on  the  sides,  and  has  a  taper 
ot  one-eighth  inch  per-  foot  on  topi  When 'the  key  is  in  place,^ie  space  between  the  hub 
and  the  gib-head  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  removal, or  the  key. 

The  square  stock  key  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  for  wheels  and 
pulleys.  It  is  twi  from  a  bar  of  cold  rolled  stock  and  requires  no  machining. 

*  ^ 

The  flat  plain  parallel  stock  key  replaces  the  square  key  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  key  with  a  greater  width  than  height.  This  key  is  rhadQ'<)f  cold  rolled 
steel  and  requires  no  machining*         x  \  *  » 


may  Be  made 


^hen  the  square  or  flat  plain  parallel  key  is  used  for  locating  purposes,  it 
of  cold  rolled  steefj^tool  steel  hardened  and  ground,,  or  machine  steel, 
carburizcd  hardened  and  gfourid,  de^nding  upon^^e  tdprance  and  w h e t h er.„Q^ji€^lfe 
assembly  is  to  be  permanent.        \  _^r==rr-^^V" 

The  Woodruff  ke^s^sirmlar  in  shape  to  a  half  disc.  It  is  made  of  steel,  has 
parallel  sides  and  it  is  slightLyrJc^  than  a  half  circle 

^ — \Trhevt Idleness,  height  and  width  are  determined  by  the  size  of  the  sha'ft. 

^X^^^-'^^^^^^^y  single  jnd  do.uble  keys  ^re  used  where  it, is  /necessary  to 
transmit  1ie.fvy  loads.  The  single  key  is  used  for  diameters  up  to- and  including^^ix  inches 
provided  the  torque  is  quite  cotistant  antl  the  power  is' trjtrismitted  in*  one  "direction. 
Where  the  direction  of  rotation  is  periodically  reversed,  double  keys  should  be.  used  for 
diameters  dgwn  to,  and  including  four  inches-  r  '  ^ 
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A  feathered  key  is  a  key  winch  niav  be  considered  as  pernianenc.  Ic  is 
fai>tened  in  place  by  screws  or  is  fitred  into  a  pocket  in  the  shaft,  thus  eliminating  any 
rnovehient.     '         \  '  ^/ 

Machining  Keyways: 

When  machining  a  shaft  for  the  gib-head  taper  stock  key.  Ii  sidc-cutteu, 
saw,  or  end 'milh-niav^  be  used.  The  sides  aiid  bottom  of  the  kevwav  should  be^st-raight 
and  paralleL  The  kevway  in  the  hub  may  be  broached  or  machined  ,on  a  slotter  of  a 
shaper,  The^ides  shouFd  be  straight  anxl  parallel  with  the  bottom  ta|)ercd  one-eighth  inch 
per  foot.  ,  •  * 

■       .  ^  , 

When  machining  the  shaft  for  the  stjuare.  or  the  flat  plam  parallel  stock 
-key,  the  method  described  above  L^sed.  The  keywav  .in  the  hub  is  jso  machined  as 
t;\plained  above  with^  the  exceptioli  that  the  bottom  of  the  ke\wa\  is  machined  par^lel 
to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.,  \  *  "  ' 

When  michining  tliAshaft  for  a  feathered  U\ .  which  is  fastened  bv  means 
o^  screws,  a  side  cutter,  saw,  or  efid  mill  may  be  used.  \W/en  the  key  fits  into  a  'pocket 
an  end  mill  must  bemused  to  machine  the  pocket.  ^ 

Key-seats   or   key-slots   for   the   \^oodruff  keys  are  machined  with  a 
Wootlrutf  key  way  cutter.  These  cutters' aje  of  the  proper  width  and  diameter  for  the  ' 
various  sizes,  of  Wood/Uff  keys.  The^  si-ce  of  the  shank  of  the  Woodruff  key  way  cutter  is 
^iich  as  t^  allow  the  proper  depth  of^hc  keyseat  when  li  contacts  the  top  of  the  shaft!  -  ' 

I    V  .  %  — ' 

The  Afticrican  Standard  Association  ,  ha$  adopted  a  system,  whereby  the 
key  number  iitdicates  the  nominal  s'ize  of  the  Woodruff-key -seat  cutter.  According/  to  this 
s\;item,  a^  nurtabcr  of  three  or  foui^ieits' is  used. The  last^'tw^  digits'indicate  the  diameter 
t)f  the  cuVtcr  in  eighths  of  an  inch,  the  proceeding' digit  or  digits  indicd'te  the  thickness  in 
thirty  seconds  of  an  inc4r.  For' example:  If  the  American  Standard  Number  is'  1210.  it 
wo'uld  indicate  a 'key  that-  is  12/32"  or  3/8"  wide  x  10/8"  or  I'a"  in  diameter. 

■    •      *.  >  - 


Questions  on  Keys  and  Keyways 


mJlhir 


1.  WKa^t  mJchine  in  the  shop  uses  a  Woodruff  key? 
'  2,  What  machine  is  used  in*  manufacturing  a  square  stock  key? 
3.  rtojjcjs  the  thickness  and  height  of  a  Woodruff  key  determined? 
^4.  Explain  what  a  kevwav  is  used  for-  <.  '  . 

5.  Arc  keys  used  for  any  other. purpose  than  transmission  of.power*^  Explain."'  • 

6.  What  type  of  key  should  be  used  if  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  is  bein?  constantly 
reversed?        ,  ,  '  '  .• 

* '  •  • 

7.  What  kind  of  cutter  is^spd  t.o  machine  Woodruff  kcv  slots? 

....  ,      '  X 

Why  is^the  gib-head  on  a  gib-head  key  use'd?  *  ^ 

'9.  What  machines  can  be  used  to  make  a  keyv/ay?.^ 

Ijb.  What  kmd  of  key  is  held  in  position  by  a  screw?      •  » 
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Student  Progress  Chart 
Student's  Name 


Machine  Shop 


> 


L 
JI. 


Ill 


Date 
Completed 


Instructor's 
Signature 


Material  Handler 

Bench  Work  

A.  Safety 


Laying  Out. (Basic) 
Filing 

Hacksawing 
Hand  Drillij((g 
Tapping 
Reaming , 
DicThr^adini 
Fitting 
Assenpling 
Machine  Repa^iring 
Repairing 


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 

J- 
K. 
L. 

M.    c/re  of  Belt 

Drill/Press  Operator  

A.  /  Safety 

Care  and*  Oper'-ation  of  Press 
Laying  Out 
Clamping 
Straight  Mlling^ 
Angular  > 
G.     Drilling  to  Depth 
*  H.-  ^Countersinking  , 
I.  Counterboring 
J.  Spotfacing 
KT-  Reaming 
L.     Speeds  and  Feeds 
M.    Drill  Grinding 


.    Student  Progress  Chart  *  * 

Page  2  '  Date  Instructor's^ 

Completed  .  Signature 

IV.  -    Shaper  Operator  

,-A.    Safety   "  •   ^.    .-^^ ' 


B.  Care  and  Operation  of.Shaper 

C.  Setting  Up-.'-""  "      , "  ^ 

D.  Clamping'  \ 

E.  Horizontal  Shaping 

F.  Vertical  Shaping  • 
C.  Angular 

H.  Shapmg  to  Template 

I.  Splining  and  grooving 
J.  Tool  Grinding 
K.  Speeds  and  Feeds 
L.  Finishing 

V.      Surface  Grinder  Operator 

A.  '  Safety  •  *  ^ 


B.  Care  and  Operation  of  Grinder  ^  "   

C.  Setting  Up       ^  *  _ 

D.  Car<f  of  Wheels  _ 

E.  Truing   

F.  Use  of  Magnetic  Chuck   

G.  Flat  Grinding   

H.  Step   1. 

I.  Angular   

J.  Vise  Work    >;V  '  ^  '   


VI.      Lathe  Operator  (Gltiick  Work) 

A.  Safety  '  ^ 

^i.  Care  and  Operation  of  Machine 

.  C.  .  Setting  Up-'  ;4 

D.  Facing  ^ 

E.  V  Centeri^ng      '       ^  * 

F.  Turning 

G.  Drilling 
K.  Reaming 

I.  Tapping  ♦  *  .  .  „ 

J.  -Boring 

*  K.  .CounteFboring 

^         L.  Taper  Bore  ^  \ 

M.  Thread  Bore  ^ 

N.  '  Cutting  Off 

.    O.  Face  Plate  Work 


P.     Speed  andi^^Ceds 
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Student  Progress  Chart 
Page  S 

VII.     Lathe'Center  Work 


Vllf. 


Date 
Completed 


Instructor's 
Signature 


B.  Care  and  Operatiofi  of  Machine  - 

X.  Laying  Out 

T),  Centering   •  .  , 

E.  Facing 

F.  Straight  Turning 

G.  Shoulder  » 

H.  Taper 

I.  Radius  » 
J.  Knurling 

K.  Mar\drel  Turning  ^ 

L.-  Thread  Turning 

M.  Speed  and  Feecls 

N.  File  and  Finish 

,  O.  Steady  RestVork 

P.  Follow  Rest  Work 

Q«  T90I  Grinding    >         .       *  ' 

Milling.  Machine  Operator  (Horizontal) 

A.  Safety 

B.  Cafe  and  Operation  of  Machine 

C.  '  Setting  Up 

D.  Clamping 

E.  Speeds  and  Feeds 

F.  Plain 'Milling 

G .  sf5e 

H.  Fnd 

I.  Angular 

J.  .  Splining  and  Grooving 

-.K^-Drilling    -  -  - 

L. 
M. 
iN. 
O. 


Reaming 
Boring 
Indexing 
Gear  Mill 
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Student  Progress  Chart 

Page  4  .     •  * 

(X.       Milling  Machine  Operator  (Vertical)_ 

A.  ^afety 

B.  .  Care  and  Operation  of  Machine 

C.  Setting  Up 

D.  '  Clamping 

B.   .  Speeds  and  Feeds 

F.  Plain  Milling         ^  / 

G.  3ide  *  - 

H.  End 

I.  Ani^ular  ^ 
J.     Splining  and  Grooving^, 
K.  Drilling 

Reaming 

N.    Indexing  ^ 

0.  Gcuu  Milling 

X.    Machine  Repair,  Universw  Grinder 

A.  Safety\  .  .  . 

B.  Care  and  Operation  of  Grinder  ~ 

C.  Care  of  Wheels 

D.  Truing 

E.  St.  Cylindrical  Grinding 

F.  Shoulder  Grinding 

G.  Taper  ^ 

H.  Face 

1.  Cutter 
].  Interna) 

XL    Band  Sa^ Operator  . 

-  ^-  A- 


Date 
Completed 


Instructor's 
Signature 


I         B.   ,  Care  and  Operation  of  Band  Saw 
♦  C.   <  Blade  Selection 

D.  Blade  Joinery  (Welding) 

E.  Contour  Sawing 

a.  Internal     |  '  ' 

b.  External 

F.  Feeds  and  Speeds 

* 

XM.    Heat  Treating  s 


Xdl.    Numerical  Control  ^ 
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THE  WORKING  TREE 


This  publication  lists  instructional  resotirces  for  career 
education.    Hopefully,  it  will  be  of  use  both  to  thos^  teachers 
involved  in  formal  career  education  .programs  and  to  those 
attempting  to  enrich'  their  courseg^  with  career  education  on 
their  own.  ^  ^ 

\   '  ' 

Materials  have  been  organized  in  terms  of  the\ fifteen 
occupational  clusters  develop^  by  the  U^  Of  fice  Vif  Educatf9n. 
A  summary  description  of  the  s'tructxire-o^  each  cluster,  listing 
job  families  and  typical  occupations,  has  been  included.     It  \% 
anticipated  that  this  form  of  organization  will  allow  the  teacher 
easy  aqcess  to  the  resource  lis-ting.  ^  ^  • 

The  materials  listed  in  the  publication  include: 

Aids  1   ,  ^        .     '  *  , 

Films  '  . 

Films  and  Pamphlets  • 
Pamphlets  ^ 
Organizations       '  ^ 

Each  occupational  cluster  section  is  internally  ^rganized  by 
type  of  resource.    It  is ^expected  that  Aids  and  Films  will  be 
primarily  of  interest  to  the  teacher,  while  Pamphlets  and 
Organizations  ma^be  of  direct  use  to  the  individual  st;udent. 


■!{■ 


r 
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JOB  FAMILIES 

Research  " 
Forestry 
^arld  and  Vfater  Management 
fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Mining  and  Qua^rrying 
Petroleiini  and  Related  Products 
Productive  Agriculture 

rocessing  and  Marketing 
Services 


Regulatory  -  U.  S.'  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Drug  Inspector 

Agriculture  Commodity  Grader(Horticultural  Inspector) 
Agricultural  Commodity  Grader  (Animal) 
Plant  and  Animal  Quarantines  Inspector 
Check  Viewer 

Mineral  Inspector,  Slate  . 

Conservation 

" — ■  ,  ^ 

Soil  Conservationist 
\^  Range  Conservationist 
"  Soi*  'Scientist  .  '  >     •  • 

Engineer,  Agriculture 

Plant  Materials,  Technician  > 

/V,  mm' 

Agronomist  '  ; 

Biologist       >  '  * 

Woodland*  Conse'iVationist         ^  ^ 
Geologist  ,  .  ^, 

Agriculture  Economist 
Conservation  Aide  < 
>    Engineering  Aide  • 

Education 

County  Agricultural  Agent  '  ' 

District^ricultural  Agent  ' 
SpeciaTfst,  Extension  Service 

Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher  \       "  * 

Instructor /^College  of  Agriculture 

Research 

-  I 

Agriculture  Economist  ^ 
Agriculture  Statistician 

Agronotnist  S      '        *  '    '  * 

Biochemist    '        *       ,      "  ' 
Biologist  '  ,  \        ^     \    '  ' 

'     Biophysicist    ^  n         *    *       ^  '  / 

Economic  Botanist  ^ 

Plant.  Ecologist  ,   v.  '        '  '\ 

Plant  Taxonomist 
'^IPfairy  Technologist  "  f^^' 

Engineer,  Agriculture 

Entomologist  '  '*       *  ' 

Extensrion  Specialist, 
,  Geologist     .       -  » 

Geophysicist 


A2. 


^  Geneticist'OCAnimal  or.  Plant  Breeder) 

,  liorticulturist 
^        Horticultural^roducfs  Specialist 
Olericiilturist 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Floriculturist 
«  Arboriculturist 
Pomologist 
Market  Analyst 
o  k  Nutritionist*  .    ^  * 

Pathologist 
Research  Director 
Soil  Scientist 
Zoologist 
Agricultural  Aide 

Agricultural  Erigineering  Teghnlcian 
Biological  Aide      •      *  svf 
Feed  Research  Aide   -  . 

Forestry  * 

*    ■  Forester 

Forest  Edologist  - 
Wood  Technologist 
Forester  Aide 
Fire  Look  Out 
Fo:fest  Fire  Fighter 
Suppression  -  Crew  Leader 
logger 

Land  and  Water  Management 

Range  Conservationist 
Geologist^^ 
Engineer,  Mining 
Engineer,  Agricultural 
^  Surveyors 
^  Engineer,  Electrical 

Engineer,  Mechanical 
Park  Recreationist 
ParlT  Ranger  ■  -  - 

P^rk  Naturalist 
Park  Superintendent 
^  Irrigation  Engiq^eifer 

Reservoir  Manager  - 
Power  Plant  Operator 

Fishejies  and  Wildlife 

Fish  any  Wildlife  Specialist 

Fish  Culturist 

Game  Farmer  o 

Fish  Farmer 

Gamekeeper 


.^Jl'atchery  Man,  Fish 

.  'Fish  and  Game  Warden  ^  • 

\         'Hunting  and  Fishing  Guide  .         ,     '  * 
Predatory  Animal  Hunter 
Triapper 
Bird  Trapper 
^    '    '    '  '  ^'  -   *  \^ 

Mining  and  Quarrying 


Mining  Engineer 
Mining  Draftsman 
Gravity  -  Meter  -  Observer 
Mines  Safety  Engineer 
Mine  Superintendent 
Coal  Inspector-^  ^  , 

Mine  Foreman  ,  ^  ^ 

Fire  Boss  *  -  - 

,   ^   Machinery  Operators,  Mining  Equipment 
Mirier^S^^  ^ 
Quarryman  .  ' 

Stone  Gralder 
Crusher  Setter 
Cobbler 

Dispatcher         '  ; 
Coal  Washer  '  • 

Petroleum  and  Related  Products 

*  *  Geologist; 

/  Petroleum  Engine^ 
-  Geophysiclsts 

Seismograph  Man/  i 

Superintendent,  Drilling  and  Proddction. 

Tool  Pusher 
'  Driller 

Rotary-Driller  Helper 

Mud-Plant  Operator 

Performer  Operator  . 

Pumper    '  "  ;  . 

■  '  ^  .     '  ■ 

Productive  Agriculture      <    •  * 

<• 

Poultryman 
Poultry  Breeder 
Poultry  F^armer 
Dairyman  '  * 
Orchardlst  -       \        '        '  . 

Farmer  ^^Animal -Cash  Grain,  Crop  Specialty) 
Cattle  Rancher  .  ' 

Cattle  Farmer 

Beekeeper  ^  ' 

Sheep  Farmer 


\ 


Sheep  Herder 
Horse  Breeder  . 

Power*.Farins|Iachinery  Operator 
Farmhand .  ^ 
Farm  Goupie 
Nurseryman"^  '  / 
Nursery.  Worker 
^  TreeiSurgeon 
Horseshoes 
Animal  Caretaker 
Irrigatqr  ' 

Processing  and  Matketlng 

Broker 
Sorter 

LTuit  Buying  Grader 
tottbn--Classer 
Ginner 

Compress  Operator 
'  Ife'rSup.^rintendentv^rain  Elevator 


'tofimiVsion  Man,  XJL^l'stock 
,  Auctidaeer  ^ 
Gracfer,  Meat      '    «>  \ 
'Dairy  Tester 

Egg  Qand^er  .  V' 


Service^ 


Hatcherman 
Fo  r-eman ,  Egg^Room 
Poultry,  Tafchnical  Advisor 
Pcnj>tfy"'*Y^hnician  ^ 

licken  Sexer  - 
Poultry  Vaccinator 
-f^Blood  Tester        '  . 
^Feed  Miser     /  ' 
Field  Contact  Man 
^Artificial  Breeding  Technician 
Artificial  Inseminator  ' 
Dairy  Tester  ) 
Representative,  Breed  Associations 
Veterinarian 

Laboratory  Technician,  Veterinary 
Salesman  '     .  • 

Farm  Machine  Set-Up  Man 
Farrn'  Equipment  Meeh^Hic' 
Tractor  Mechanic  ,  .         '  .  / 
Seed..  Grower 

Seed  Analyst  ^ 


/ 

Haryest  Contractor       ^  * 
Scout  (Pest  Control) 
Blight  Control  Foreman 
Fumigatof 

Airplane  Pilot,  Agriculture 

Weed  Inspector 

Feed  Store  Operator 

Farm  Implement  Dealer 

Cooperative  Wholesale  Supplie 

Landscape  Architect 

Landscape  Gardener 

Soils  Tester 

Editor,  Farm  Magazine 

Reporter,  Farm  Magazine 

Radio  Farm  Director 


*? 

? 
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RESOURCES 


AIDS 


Royal  Petroleum  Corporation 
Cliff  Road,  Sewaren,  N.J.  0^077 


vSamples  of  fuel  oils  available 


FILMS 

'American  Gas 'Association 
Public  Relations  Department 
605  Third  Avenue 
^  New  York,  New/  York  10016 


"The  Constant  Search"  -  20,  min. 

"Involvement"  -  12h  min. 

"Liquefied  Natural  Gas"  -  13*$  min. 
(Above  films  16inm  color  sound)  . 


Association  FilmSj 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York. 10022 


S-375  "The  Power  of  Cold"  -  9  min. 

S-843  "Copper!"* -  37  min. 

S-919  "Niagara  Frontier"  -  20  min. 

S-942  "Turf  Care"  -  17  min. 
(Above  films  16tnm  color  sound). 


Fi}/  Library 

Fard  Motor  Company 

16  East  52nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


"The  Ainerican  Farmer"  -mechanized 
16mm  color  sound  -  28  minutes 


Jim  Handy  Productions 
Division  of  T.T»P.  Corp. 
2821  East  Grand  Blvd. 
Detroit,  Michigan  48211 


"American  Harvest" 
16  mm  color  -  30  min. 


Maine  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Gray,  Chief 
Motion  Picture  Services 
State  House 
Augiista,  Mainfe  04330 


"Part-Time*  Fanner" 
Color,  17  min. 


/ 
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Nat'l  Association  of ^Manufacturers    391  "Quest  for  Gil"  (Petroleum 
277  Park  Avenue  industry)  -  13h  min. 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

392  "Farm  to  Factory"  (Produce  that 
.  becomes  products)  -  13^  min»         ^  • 

AOS  "Power  in  the  Yard'J  (Power  units, 
•  '  tractors,  etc.)  •r\/13b  min.  ' 

1  >  ►  A60  "Food  for  the  Fyture"  (Meeting 

needs  of-  growing  population)  -  13^  min. 

A60  "Selecting  the  Champion"  (Research 
behind  transformation  of  wild  rose  ^ 
into  wide  rang^  of  colorful  cultivated 
varieties)  -  13^  min. 

•> 

A6A.  "Big  "-Mttle  Businessmen"  (-^uel 
oil  dealerV  13^  mifi»  _ 

A86  "Th«  Atom  Shufflers-"  (Strides 
made  in  production  of  synthetic 
rubbers)  -  13^  min. 


New  ^Hollaod — Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand  .Corporation 
7230  Morgan  Road,  Box  10 
Liverpool,  New  York  13088 


"Seed  Time  and  Harves^"* 
"Combine  Demonstration  Film" ^ 


n 


"Food,  Famine  &  Farmer  Brown" 
16mm  color  sound  *  13^  min. 

"Farming's  Fabulous  Future"  - 
I6mm  color  sound  -  12^  min. 

"Story  of  Baler  Twine" 

I6xm  color  sound  -  17  min.  ;^ 


'^hio  St^te  University^ 
College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics 
2120  Fyffe  Road 
Columbu's,  Ohio  43210 


"The  Better  Half  of  Farming"^ 
16mm  color  sound  -  12^  min.  || 

■'  i 

"Farming's  Fabulous  Future  "-&7^ 

.  ;      •  if 
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Texaco,  Infc, 

Manager,  Retail  Sales 

864  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 


^     "County  Agent"  -  color,.  ^Z-flrhrr 


Texaco,  If 
Manager,  •Retail  Sales 
864  West  Peachtree  Street  NW 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


"Your  Career  in  Agriculture" 


C.  L.  Venard 

Film  Distribution  Service 
Peoria,  Illinois  61602 


FILMS  AND  PAMPHLETS 


"Livestock  Production" 
16inm  color  -  27  miH. 

"The  All  American  Horse" 
16mm  color*-  27^$  min. 


] 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
1380  Hamilton  Street 
Somerset,  N.J.  08873 


Films  &  pamphlets  covering  every  ^ 
facet  of  agriculture  and  conservation 
some  available  in  quantity 


ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
835  .Southern  Building-"  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  2a005.  - 

American  Horticultural  Society 
1600  Blandenburg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  American  Meat  Institute 
59  Ea^t  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


American  Petroleum  Institute     ^  '  *' 

1271  Avenue  of^the  Americas  - 

New  York,  l/ew'  York  10020  •  , 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
4-20  Main  Street 
St. 


nerii^n  So 


|Michigan  ^ 


AmiGri{f&n  Society  of  Agronomy 
677  South  S^go6  Road  \ 
Madison,  Wisconsin*  > 
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American  Society  of  Foresters 
704  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W« 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Society  of  Zoologists 
Williams  College 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences 
200  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Botanical  Society  of  America 
Department  of  Botany 
University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas  78712     '  " 

Botanical  Society  of  America 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Starr,  Secretary  *  \4 
Department  of  Botany  %' 
Indiana  University  <  ;  / 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47405 

Farm  Equipment  Institute 

608  South  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  ^ 

National  Coal  Association  * • 

1130.  l-7th  Street,  N.W.  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As:sociatioti 
1619^  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Ohio  Department  of  Mines 
State  Office  Building  . 
65  South  Front  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Society  of  American  Crop  Science 
677  South  Sego  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53711 


\ 


11  >■ ' 


^PAMPHLETS  *'   .  •  ^ 

'American  Camping  Association  ' 
Bradford  Woods   ♦  • 
Martinsville,  Indiana  4*6151 

>  *  •  * 

American  Forest  Institute 
1835  j(e^Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D,C,  20006 

American  Forest  Products' 
Indust ries ,  Inc • 
1816  N  Street,  N,W, 
Washington,  D.C,  20036 

K  Ameridan  Forestry  Association 

""'^  919,  17th  Street,  N.W,  ' 

.  Washington,  D,C,  20006 

•  American  Geophysical  Union 
2100  Pennsylvania  .Ave,  N,W, 
Washington,  D,C,  20037 

.  American  Nat*l  Cattliemen*s 
Association 

Curriculimi  Materials  Department 
1540  Emerson  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80218 

American  Petroleum  Institute 
Washington,  D,C, 

American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science  * 
P.O.  Box  109 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan  49085 

American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers 
f       ^St.  Joseph,  Michigan  49085 

/   .    Ame"riean  Society  of  Agronomy 
677  South  Segoi  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53711  . 

•American  Society  of  Landscape 

.  ^  ^Architects  '  '  , 

'  *     2013  Eye  Street,  N.W.  ' 
Washington,  b.C.  20006 


Careers  iil  Camping 


This  is  a  Tree  Country 


'It's  a  Tree  Country 


So  You  Want  to  be  ^  Forester 
You  Can  Be  a  Conservationist 


liiformationj^onceming  Geophysics  ^ 


The  Young  Cattlemen 


Going  Places  In  Oil 

Horticulture  -  a  Rewarding  Career 

Agricultural  Engineering  * 


Caree'rs  in  Agronomy  Crop  Science 
and  Soil  Science    X  : 


Landscape  Architect  and  Land  Planning  \ 
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American  Society  of  Range^  Management 
'2120  Sout^  Birch  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80222 

Botanical  Society  of  America 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Botany  Department 

Rutgers  University  ^ 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903 


Career  Opportunities  in  Rangeland 
and  Resource  Management  • 


Botany  as' a  Profession 


Entomological  Society  of  America. 
4603  Calvert  Koad  / 
College  Park,  Maryland  20740 

Future  Farmer's  Supply  Service- 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22306 

GemologicaJ.  Institute  of  America 
Registrar's  Office 
11940  San  Vincente  Boulevard  4 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90049  ^ 


EiitomologY  -  An  Exciting  Scientific 
Career 


Agriculture  -  More  Than  Farming 
y  Careers  Unlimited 

Gemology  as  a  Career 


Hess  Oil  and  Chemical  Corp.  ^ 
1  Hess  Plaza 
Woodbridge,  N.J.  07095 

Illinois  Department  of  Conservation' 
400  S.  Spring  Street 
Springfield,,  Illinois  62706 

International  Sales  &  Market\tng 

Executives' 

630  3rd  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


Materials  available,  from  company 


Careers  in  Wildlife  Conservation 


Your  Farm  Background  and 
Agri-Business  Selling 


Mississippi  Employment  Se<5ufity 
Commission 
P.O,  Box  1699 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


Should  You  Go  into  Agriculture? 

Should  You  Go  into  the  Mineral  "Industry? 


National  Coal  Association 
Education  Division 
1130  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  - 

National  Forest  Products  Association 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenife,  N.W. 
WashTrigtbn,  D.C.  20036  ;ii 

1. 


Engineering  Cateers  in  th6  Coal  Industry 


Challenge  of  the  Forest 
Opportunities  Unlimited  for  Careers 
of  Prestige' and  Prof  it  .in  the 
Forest  Products  Industries 


Information  on  wood  industry  careers 
and  f9rest  products  industries 
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The  National  Future  Farmer 
P.O.  Box  15130 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22309 

National  Landscape  Association 
832  Southern  Building 
Washington^,  D.C.  20005 

V 

New  Jersey  Petroleum  Council 
1305  Parks ide  Avenue 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08638 

Ohio  State  University 
Colleganjf*'  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics 
2120  Fyffe  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


Agri  Opportunities 


Develop  a  Career  as  a  Professional 
Landscape  Expert 


Petroleum  Industry  in-New  Jersey 


A  Career  in  Bacteriology 

Occupations  for  Persons  Trained 
in  Agriculture 

Careers  in  Agriculture  ^ 


Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security 
Labor  -and  Industry  Building 
^7th  and  Forester  Street 
Barrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Society  of  Mining  Engineers  of  AIlfE 
3A5  East  47th  Street 
NeV  York,*  New  ^ork  10017 


Job  Opportunity  Guide  ~  Selected 
Occupations  in 'Nutsery.  and  Turfgrass 
Industries 


Penetrating  New  Frontiers  with  Mineraljs 

Career  information  on  minerals  engineers, 
geologists,  mining  engineers  and 
metallurgists 


Society  of -PetroleCmi  Engineers 
of  AIME 

6200  North  Central  Expressway  ■ 
Dallas,  Texas  75206 

So|l  Conservation  Society  of  America 
75{5,N.E.  Ankeny  Road.  *  ^ 

Artkeny,  Iowa  50021 

Forestry  7  a  Growth  Career 

State  University  College  of  Forestry 

Syracuse  University  . 

Syracuse,  New>York  13210 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service  , 

Washington;  D.C.  • 


Careers  in  Petroleum  Engineering  ^ 


Careers  in  Conservation 


A  Job  with  the  Forest  Service — /A843 
In  Your  Service 


ERIC 
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U.S /  Department  of  AgriciLUture 
Branch  of  Recruitment 
Diyisioty  of  Personnel  Management 
Forest  Service 


Washington,  p.C.  202^0 

U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior 
Geological  Survey 
Information  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20242  • 


in  Woo^. 
A  Job  with  the  Forest  Service 


Challenge  in  Woofi  Research 


Astrogeology 

Engineering  Geology      ,  , 

Maritie  ,GeolQgy 

Prospecting  for  Gold  in  trie 
United  States 


'T.  S.  Forest  Service 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C. 


Careers  in  Forestry 

Women  in  the  Forest  Service 

Challenge  in  Wood  Research 


West  Xoa-stjUumbermen^s.  AssoQ, 
Education  Department 
1410  S.W.  Morrison' Street 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 


It's  a^Tree  Cpuntry 


ERIC 
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^  JOB  FAMILIES  * 

Accounting 
Computer 

Secretarial  Sciences 
Personnel 

Finance  -  Insurance  -  Real  Estate 
Clerical 


^ 
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Accounting 

Accounting  Manager 
Cost  Accountant 
sjb    Budget  Accountant 
Property  Accountant 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Junior  Accountant 
Accountliig  Clerk  • 
Systems  Accountant 
Bookkeeper 
Tax  Accountant 

Machine  Processing  Accountant 

Statistician 

Mathematician 

Trust  Clerk 

Accounting  Representative 
Accpunts  Supervisor 

Computer  >, 

^  *  Systems  Analyst 
Data  Typist 
Key  Punch  Operator 
Console  Operator 
High  Sp^^d  Printer  Operator 
Programmer 

Data  Reduction  Technician 
Tape  Librarian 

Auxllllary  Equipment  Operator  ' 
'Card-^o-Tape  Cqnverter  Operator 
Sorting  Machine  Operator 
^Tabulating  Machine  Operator 
Teacher  -  Computer  , 

Secretarial -^Science  - 

Stenographer  Secretary 
Legal    Secretary  -  ^ 
Medical  SecretSary 
oCourt  Reporter^  ^ 
Ccfurti.  Clerk  " 

Management 

Executive  \  , 

Junior  Executive 
^ublic-*^elatlons  Worker*       ^  , 
Supervisor 
Instructor,  Teacher 
Dlrectoj,  Educational 
Manager,  Owner  • 
Assistant  Manager 
Organizational  Methods  Examiner 


c 
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Personnel 

Supervisq;r 

Intervie^r 

Recruitet: 

Manager  Agent 

Investigator 
^  Personnel  Clerk 

Personnel  -  Records  Clerk 

Personnel  Relations  A^nlinistrator 

Personnel  Monitor^ 

Job  Analyst 
.  Position  Classifier 

Personnel  Counselor 

Teacher  -  Persor^jiel  /' 

Utilization  Technician./ 

Administrative  Officer 

Finance  -  Insurance      Real  Estate 

,  Finance 
— ■  ■  ■■  • 

Financial  Analyst 
Financial  Economist      -  ' 
Financial  Aids, Officer 
Bank  Cashier  ' 

Banking  Reconciliation  Clerk 
Bank  President        '        .  • 
Bank  Vice-President^ 
Bank  Auditor 
Bank  Teller 
Bank  Loan" Officer 
Accountant  Aharlyst 
J>  Investment'^Counscior 
•Credit  Manager 
Teacher  (Instriv:tor) 

Insurance  / 
A*ttorney.  " 
Insurance  Clerk 
*    Insurance  Examiner  •/ 
•Credit  Reporter  "        '  * 

In^wance  Safety  Man  * 
Insurance  Actuary 
Insurance  Claim  Adjustor 
Ihsurance  Salesman 
Bordereau  Clerk 
Insurance  Ciiecker 
Teacher ,  Instructor 


Real  Estate 

Real  Estate  Broker 
Real  Estate  Salesman 
Real  Estate  Appraiser 
*'Real  Estate  Escrow  Clerk, 
,  .  _  1"  •  Real  Estate  Counselor 


*    _  '  Real  Estate  Clerk  j 

Real  Estate  Location  Writer 


\ 


Real  Estate  Posting  Clerk 
Jeacher,  Instrufitor  . 


Office 


General  Office  Clerk 
General  Clerk 
Clerk  Typist 
File  Clerk 
Tax  Clerk  ' 
Man  Clerk  . 
Router 

Shipping  Clerk  ' 
Order  Clerk 

Business  Machines  Operator  ^ 
Transcriber  -  Machine  Operator 
Receptionist  \ 
Messenger 
timekeeper 
Typist 

Cashier         !    '  f 

1    ; ' 


4 
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RESOURCES 


FILMS 


Associatioji  Films^,  lac^ 
600  Madison  Avenue  • 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


_  "Men  .of  Accotint"  ' 

S-'775  "No  Man  Expendable". 

16inm  color  sound  -  12  min.  » 

S-837  "Follow  it  all  the  Way*" 
16inm  color  sound^*^2  min. 


Association-Sterling  Films 
5797  New  Peachtree  Road 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
*^2%'^§PHt^^J^aSalle-.  S tree^ti*  * 
Ch]K:atgo^^lUnois  j5b696       :  /' 


Take  Another  Look  -  color  -  28  min. 

Good,  Hand — Good  Eye  -  color  -  17  min. 

Did  You  Hear  What  I  Said?  -  black' 
and  vhite  -  33  min. 

.  I, 

Banking:  No  Limit  to  Dimension^ 


Int^emation^l  Business  -Machines 
I-ocal<'Of f ice  in  Area 


Kelly  Services 
Pa^sona^e  Rpad 


Mertldr  Park,^N.J.  £I8M>-  ^  4^  ^  ^  ^ 


;  i^^^l  -  .I6inm  .sbund  -  20  min. 

^IBM:>Close'^p     -   ^  . 
*    ;'1$685^-  l6Tnm«sq«ml  ^  -J-Zl  min  J 

«  ■"  i  ►  . 

«  'it  'i 

"Welcome  to  Kelly  Services" 


Lmstrip 


National  Association  of  Manufact-urers    481  -  The  Man  Who  Owns  America 

•(S.avi^gs  and  investment) 
16nan      13^  min. 


v^i7  Park  Avenue 
!W  York,  New 


0017 


National  Career  Center 
nfept.  FF 

3839  White  Plains  Road 
Bronx,  Ney  York  10467 


7)  C^^lbers  i^  Business  -  color,  -12 


Swift  and  Company  / 
Museum  of  Science      Industry  ^ 
•57th  Street  &  South  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


"Winning  Combination"  -  57  frames'^ 
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Victor  Business  Schools 
121  North  Broad  Street  ! 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19l07  *  ' 


"Career  That  Counts" 
,1960  -  filmsj:rip  ' 


FILMS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

Fireside  Realty,  Inc# 
1401  Oak  Tree  Road 
Iselin,  N.  J.  08830 


Films  &  brochures  available  from 
Nat'l  Association  of  Real- Estate  Bds,, 
155* E.  Superior  StV,  Chicago,  111. 


PA^^HLETS  I 

Accounting  Careers  Council 
National  Distribution  Center 
P.O.Box  650,  Radio  City  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Career  ate  a  Certified  Public  Accoimtant 
What's  It  Like  to  be  an  Accountant?' 


id 


i  American  Bankers  Assoet^fi^  ^  ^ 
^^BSil9Lng"'Educfatioa  Cbmmit-tee^    -  4- 

90  Park  Avenue 

New 'York,  New  York  10016* 

|Ameri.can  Federation  of  'Ifrfagnnatic(n 
^Processing  Societies        r  j 
,i2l6  Summit  Avenue  •  I 

(Montvale,  N.jj.  07645  k  5 

^American  Statistical  Associatiort  &  ' 
^Enstitute  of  'Mathematical  Statistics 


Banking^-p-Arr  Oppoil: unity  F5r  You 


Computer  Careers 


Careers  in  Statistics 
1962  -^23  p. 


Babson  Institute  of  Business  ^ 
Admin  is  t  rat  ion 
'Babson  P-ark,  Mass.  02157 


Colle'glate  Education  for  Business 


•,Business  Equipment  Manufacturer's 
A'ssotiation    ,  *  /  * 

1828  L  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  • 


'Computer  Careers  Brochure 


Casualty  Actuarial  Society 
200*  East  A2nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


The  Essential  Executive* 
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Eaton  Paper  Company 
75  South  Church  Street 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01201 


The  Perfect  Secretary 


Public  Relations  Staffs 
General  Motors 
Detroit!,  Michigan  48202 


Can  I  Be  An  Office  Worker?- 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017  / 


Mississippi  Employment  Security 
Commission  '  \f 


P.O.  Box  1699 
Jackson ,  Mississippi 


ii 


Careers  in  Property'  Liability 
Insurance  ^ 

It'^s  Up  To  You  -  A  Guide  to  a  Career 
in  Life  and  Health  Insurance 

A  Life  Career  '     '  * 

\, 

What  Will  You  Be- Doing  Seven- Years  * 
From  Now? 


hould  You  Be  a  Purchasing  Agent? 

Should  You  Be  a  Secretary? 

Should  You?  Go;^  into  Business  for^ 
Yours'elf?  :  'I  '         '  ^ 


Should  You       into  Computer  | 
•Programming?^  |  • 

Should  You  Go  Into  Personnel  Work?  ^ 


Should  You  Seek  a  Career  in  l^ife 
Insurance? 


l^tlonal  Association  of  Business 

Economists 

Box  28038 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Occupational  Guides s 
Bookeeper 
Cashier 

Clerk,  General  Office 
Key, Punch  Operator 
Receptionist 
Stenographer- 


Business  Economics  Careers 


j.r  -  -^^-^-zz'  >2r  -ay  * 


3^ 


National  -Consumer  Finance  Association  Your  Future — Careers  in  Consumer 
Laifry  R.  Fink  .        \  Finance*  '  .  • 

Director  of  Educational  Relaticrns  ,      .  •  , 

1000  16th- Street,  N.W*;  '  .  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  '20036  " 


-  ■    ■  ■.  ,  \ 

Nat's  Shorthand*  Reporters  Assoc. 
25  West  Main  Street 
'Madispn,  ^^isconsin  53703     *  . 


New  Jersey  Socie;ty  of  CPA's 

550  Broad  Street  * 

Newark,  New  Jersey  07102        ^  . 

Pehnsylvania  Pureauiof  Employment 
'Security  ^  '"^  ' 

Labor'  and  Industry  Building  ^ 
7th  and  Forester  Street 
HarrisburgJ/Pa,i^         ^  4.  ^ 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Public  Relations  Dept.  \ 
OneVLomb  Memorial  Drive  : 
Rochester,  New  York  14623  , 


.Shorthand  Reporting  as  a  Career 


Gccupational'brochures  and'  ttims-^^ 
concerning  Meld  of  Accounting 


Job  Opportunity  Guides; 
Clerlc'TypisV 

Stenogxaphe^  and  Secretary 

S 


.Careers  in  Bysiness 


'  Hpyal  Typewriter  Company ,<  Ihc . 

School  Department  , 

150  New  Park  Avenue 
;  Hl^^tfdrd,  Connecticut  ^^6^06^ 


United  Business  School  Association  " 
^730  M  Street,^  fJW     •  " 
Washington,  dCc.  20036 


You  as  ,a  Secretary 


t  f 


Accounting  for  Your  Future 
Don't  Overloo^the  Business  follege 
Overseas  Secretary 
l^at  it  lakes' to  be  a  Secr^tary^ 
Your  Career  as  a  Legal  Secretary 


Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics 
U,S.  *Dept.  of  Labor 
Supt.  of  Documents  ^, 


Employment  Outlook  for  Accountants 


Women's  Bureau 
Washington,  D.C. 


Why  Not-'fre      Personnel  Specialist? 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
'Bureau  oFL^pS^^tatistics 
1371>eachL«^^reet,  N;W. 
Atlanta,  Q^orgia) 30309 


Clerical  and  Related  Occupations 
Managerial  Occupations 
Professional  Occupations 
Thinking  of  an  Office  Job 


U.S.  Department  of  State 
Division  of  Employment 
Washington,  D.C-.  ^0520 


Opportunities  with  the  .S^tatfe  Dept. 
Foreign  Service  Secretaries 
Secretaries 
Stenographers 
•Typists 


Office  b'f  Personnel 
Veteran's  Administration 
Washington,  D.C.  20420 


V.A.  Pamphlet  05-49  -  Technical, 
Cleri/:al '  and  Trades  Careers 


ORGANIZATIONS  • 

Anierican  Bankiers  Association 
'    '12  East  36'th'\treet 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

American^ Iris titute  of  Certified  ' 

^  Pub  14c  Acc4untants  '     ^   -  I  ' 

666'  Fifth  Avehue^  ^         ;u  1 

New  Yoi?k,  New'Yodc  10022  ^  > 

Insurance -Jns'titute  of  America 
270  ^.ryn  Nfewn  Drive  .  ?       '  . 
Bryn  Mawr,'  Pennsylvania 

National  Association  of  Accoutrtaiits  ^ 
.  505  Park 
"llevPYork,  New  York 


IJattonal  Association  of  Cost  Accountants 
An  B.  Gu;inarson,  Secretary  ' 
5^5  Park  Avenue  ^ 
.New  York,  New  York  10022  , 

National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
96  Fulton  Street'  '  " 

New  York,  New  York  10038 

National  As^oc-ia\ion  of  Re^il  Esfate  Boards 
36  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 
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National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers 
Dorothy  Hepworth,  Executive  Secretary 
22  West  Monroe  Street  * 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603  ^ 

National  Secretaries  Association 

Grand  Avenue/ 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106 

Society  of  Actuaries 
208  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


United  Ass.ociation  of  .Business  Schools 
N.W. 


1518  K  Street, 
Washington,  D,C. 


f 
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\ 
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JOB  FAMILIES 


1 


Journalism 

Motion  Pictures 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Recording  Industry 

Radio  /and  'Television  Broadcasting 

Satellite  and  Laser  Transmission 


-4.  „ 


^    "'^ ' 


i 
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Journalism 


Reporters: 

General  Assignments  ■ 
Foreign  Correspondents 
Feature  Reporters 
Rewrite  Man^ 

Syndicate  News  Specialist 

Copy  and  Proof  Readers: 
Copy  Reader 
Braille  Proofreader 
Proofreader 


Columnists  and  Critics: 
Columnist 
Editorial  Writer 
Critic 


iManuscript  Analysts:  • 
Book  'Critic^  ' 
First  Reader 

Specialized  Personnel:  " 

Crossword  Puzzle  Maker 
•  ^  Librarian 
"  Braille  Translator 


J    New^vR^per  Managing^Editor, 
.-N'^'^'&epartment  Edi&f  '         '   I   '   ^    ^  ^ 
Trade  or  Technical  Publication  Editor 
Book  Editor  ^  ^ 

«w  Idagazfhe  Eiiitoi:  ^  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

Greeting  Card  feditor 

Circulation  and  Distribution  Pe.rsonnel 

^YPrtT^sing  and  Advertising  Sales  Personnel 


Motion  Pictures 


/ 


Producers  and  Directors; 
P^rodiicer  / 
D3srector/  < 
Re^searc^  Director 
Art'Director 
/     Music  Director 
Casting  -Director 
,    Cast  director 
Location  Director 


\ 


-  -I 


Writing  Personnel:  ^ 

Scenario  Editor 

Scenario  Writer 

Continuity  Writer 

Gag  Writer  , 

Title  Writer  .  . 

^  -  Reader   •  ' 

•  Continuity  Clerk 

Script  Clerk 

Special  Artists: 

Background  and  Title  J^t±sf^' 
Cartoonist   "  *    r-v" ' ' 
Color  Aijyi^r 
J^nkBt^  ahd  Opaquer 
-AntTnated  Cartoon  Painter 


X 


Cameras,  Lighting,  and  Sound  Personnel 

Camera  Clerk 

Animation  Cameraman 

First  and  Second  Cameramaa 
^  '  Special  Effects  'Cameramaii  ^  '  -    -  - 

Title  Cameraman 

Dabbling  Machine  Operator 

Chief  Elec?triciaji 

•  Studio  Electrician 
.  btotion  Picture  Equipment  Machinist 

^  'Microphdne  Boom  Operator^  .    ^  ^ 

•  MotioTi^.?lctu!r<  Narrator 
Mbtorman 
Lights  Operator 
Play  Back  Man  ' 
Recordist 

Chief  S^^Electricif 
Sound  and  Laboratory\  Engineer 
Sound  Cutter 
Sound  Mixer-  * 
^ce  Man 

str 

Stand-In 

Transmission  Mali 

Film- Processors >  Editors, 'Librarians,  Projectionists 
Bench  Ex^miineri 
Chemical  Mixer 
Densitometer  Reader 

veloping  Machine  Operator 
F^^m  Editor 

m  Drying > Machine  Operator  ^ 
Film  Inspector  '  •  «*• 
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Film.  Laboratory  Equlpmenfi  Mechanic 
Film  Loader 
Film  Numberer 
Film  Printer 

Film  Splicer    '  * 
Film  Viewer 

Foreign  Title  Breaker-  . 
Librarian     "  »  ■ 

Motion  Picture  Projectionist 
Negative  Cutter 
Photographic  Sensitometrist 
Screen  Examiner 
Sorter 
Timer ^ 

Number  Transferrer  - 
Vault  Custodian 
Waxer  . 


Costume'  and  Make-Up  Personnel 
Costumer  * 
'^Decoration  Maker 
I|ake-up  Man,,, 
*  •'Shopper 

Stand  By 
V  Costume— Stip^Tvlsor 
Make-Up  Supervisor  , 
Wardrofie  Spepialty^  Worker 


11 


'^c^ary:;  Property,  '^m  Special  Effects  Teffeohn'fel 

Ager;  ^      '   4         .       ^  \    '    ^  J 

Prop  Maker  ;         "  '  ^ 

Draper 

Greensmah    \    -     .  \^ 
'4     .  Qrip  Box      t  ;  •  ;  * 

Outside  Property  Man 
Stage  Settings  Painter 
Property  Custodian 
Prop  Man  *  \ 

, Property  Master 
Set  Decorator 
'  "'^Special  Effects  Man 
Stage  Property  Foreman 
^Supervisor,  Scqnie  Arts 
Miniature  Set  Constructor 
Miniature  Set  T)esigner 
Stage  Set  DesJ.gner 
-tlst 

sifetcher 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph 


Engineers :  "  * 

Cable  Lsay-Out  Man  '  ' 

5  OjLitside  Plant  Engineer 
Special  Servitre  Ee^presentative 
Telegraph  Engiffeer*^  • 
.   Telephone  Engineer 

Transmission  and  Pro.tection  Engineer 

Translators,  Radio  Communicati^ons 

A^lministrators ,  Spe^cialized: 
Customer  Service  Manager 
Public  Program  Supervisor 
Regulatory  Adminis-trator 

*Hanagers  and  Supervisors 

Building  Supplies  and  Motor  Vehicle  Superv 
fS^^T^ager,  Telegraph  Office  , 
-Traffic  Manager;  -t.  ^  i    ?  ^  " 

-Operations  Manager  ^  * 
Revenue  Settlements  Administrator 

-    ^ommunlcationslSuper-intendent^'  *  ^ 
Station  ^Superintendent  , 
testing  and  Regulating  Chief  \^ 
^dio  ^^Gommunication^  Traffic  Qhief  ? 

Miscellaneous  Technicians  and  M^ntagers: 
Photoradio  Operator 
Radiotelegraph  Op'erator  - 
Radiofelephone  Operator 
Right  of  W"ay  Supervisor 
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'Clerical  and  Sales  Personnel 
Multiplex- Machine  Operator 
Central  Office  Operator 
Information  Operator 
Morse  Operator 

Private  Bench  Exchange  Service  Adyisor 

Service  Observer 

Automatic  Equipment  Supervisor 

Switching  Clerk 

Telefax  Clerk 

Telegraph  Messenger 

Bench 'Worker^  Electrical  Equipment 
Equipment  Assembler 
Bench  Hand 

Instrument  Shopman  \ 


K  4 
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."Electrical  Assembling,  Installing,  Repairing' 
^  Equipment*ia«pector  *  ^  * 

Line  Inspector       '         "   '    ^         ^  ^ 
^   Lineman     -      *  -       .  '   ^        '\*1f     '   *      /  ; 
'  SubmapiiwrlTeehanic        ^  ^  ^  >./    1  '[^   ^ .^'-V  '  - 

^Fcfreman  Repairman*  "     '  f  ' 

Telephone  Inspector 
t  '        Test  Deskman  .^^^ 


,  ^  Testin|;_aii^^gulating  Techtiici^kn, 
.  Transtnission  Man      -        ,  '  '  ^' 


Production  and  Distribution  Personnel:* 
.^ssignment  Clerk  )\       .  '  ^ 

^Dispatcher,  *  ' 

Facilityman  * 
Poie  Fraqer 
Powerman  *  • 


Tr.ee  Trimmer 
Recording  Industry 
}  *  y  Sales         -  ^ 
VS^  .  "Administpaliion 


Produotion;  .^-f-^ 
X      Instrumental  Musician^  ' 
\  singer  \  1  '    |'  -  ^  . 

;   .\C6mposer         j  \' 

Lyricist         f  ,  I 

kx^st  and  Repert'c|i|:e  Man' 
Music  Director  f 
Producer         •  / 


Engineer;  ^     /\  ?';vv,;;  •/ 

Maintenance  Engfneer  ' 
^  Chief  EngineeV  /     -  -0 '  .  • 
Mining  Engipeer/^   ^  .,\>' '  ' 
Dubbing  and  Edftfihg  Engineer 

.    Ra'dlo'  and  Televisldn  Broad^^-a'stinp,  . 

Broadcast  Preparation  Personnel:  V 
Copyrigh,t  Expert;.'    '  ^ 
'Costumer  */*  ,    .   ,    -.^  \* 
Director  ,  /f*"^*  , 
, Program  Dtrectoj;   '  ^ 
'   Music' Director    ^      '        ,  * 
Pbbl'lc  Service  vDirec^tQr} 
Continuity  and  Script  Editor 
t  •  f 


4. 
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News  Editor". 
•Copyright  Manager 
Sound  Effects  Manager  •  * 

Musical  Program  Director 
^      Music  Librarian 

!      Produc|;r  ^  ^  -  7  v  ^    '  '  ^ 

-  Production  >tah  ' 
•   Propert>5  Handler  . 

Screen'  Reporter  ! 
'Script  Assistant        *        ,  ' 
Script-^  Reader  _ 
Script  Writer 
'  Sound  Effects  Man 
Special  Event^  Man 
Supervising  film  Editor 
Television  Film  Field  Coordinator 
Writer  -  Announcer,  Bilingual 
International  News  Broadcast  Writer 

Broadcast  Presentation.  Personnel : 

Announcer  . 
V    Audio  Operator 

Broadcast  Checker  , 
5  *\Cameraman 

Continuity  Writer   '  ■       '  , 

/Control  Room  Man 

Control  Room  Technician 
Control  Supervisor 
Sports  Director  ' 
Technical  [.rector 
^.  .  J      -y        \  Gag  {Writer   Us^^xX^       i  \ 
)  ^        ^  Ligl^  Technjjclan  ^  /  -     '  ^ 

Master  Control,  Engineer 
Microphone  Dpierator 
'Br.oadcast  News  Analyst 
j?:ecording  Machine.  Operator 
Sound  Mixer 
Telecine  Operator 
Teleprompter  Operator 
Video  operator         .       ^  • 
Y'  Video-  Recording  Engineer 

Transmission  Personnel:  ;  >  •  „  \- ' 
.   /CoTrane'r^sial  ^Engineer  \r 

Field  Etigin'eer  \  ^  ^ 

Field  -Supervisor 
"Power  Plant  Attendant 
Program  Transmission  Supervisor 
Radio  Engineer 

Rigger  "  ^  ■ 

Rigger  Foreman  ^  ' 

Television 'Cable  Lineman 
Transmission  Engineer^ 
Transmitter  Operator 


Administration  and  Sales  Personnel:' 
Operations  Director 
j;  _       Operations  Broadcast  Director 
Station -Manag^er  . 

Traffic  >fanager  -  ..^   ^  ..^ 

.  Radiq  and  Television  ^ime  Salesman, 
•  '       Station 'Relations,  Contact  Representatives 
Television  Schedule  Coordination 

Service  Personnei;  

Radio-^'RepaiiSnan 
Television  Installation  Man 
^Television  Service  and  Repairman 

Supportive  Personnel*  ^ 
Actors 
Musicians 
Comics 
Dancers 

Specialized  Commentators 
Satellite  and  Laser  Transmission 
Physicists 
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RESOURCES 


AIDS 


lonetics  Electronics      '~      .t:  ^'2 
55  Randolph  Avenue 
Avenel,  New  Jersey  07001 

Lockheed  Electronics  Company 
p4v^.sion  of  Lockheed  Aircraf.t  Corp, 

t.S\  -Hrgrway-~22'  

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  07060 

RCA  Corporation 

1550  St.  George  Avenue 

Avenel,  N.J.  07001 


Rejects  and  surplu's  electrcmic 
"material  av^^ij^ble  .    _   ^  ^ 


Films  (career  oriented,  periodicals 
and  obsolete  equipment) 


RCA  Films  (3  weeks  notice  required) 
and  obsolete  equipment 


FILMS 


Association  Films,  Inc. 

600  Madison  ^Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


S-252  "Who  Wrote  That" 

16inm  color  sound  -  13  minutes 

(Also  available  for  sale:  $50.00) 


S-546  "Dear  Mary" 

16min  color  sound  -  20  minutes 


Bell  Telephoric  Company 
Local  Office  j 


.  "Mr. .Bell"  '    '  • 

16min  black  and  whita  —  32  min 

\     "Your  Voice^  Is  You" 
Filmstrip 


"Fashions,  Fads  and  Phones" 
Filmstrip 

"The  Unchained  Goddess" 

16mm  color  sound  -  59  minutes 


*  "Communications  Prologue  to  Tomorrow 
Filmstrip  ^ 

"Your  '*oice  and  the  TeTeplione" 
16mm  color. sound      7  min. 

"Appointment  with  Tomorrow" 

*  16mm  color  sound  -  28  min. 


•^Her  City" 
.JL6mni, black  and  white  -  19  minutes 
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c  ■ 

DuPont  de  Nemow^  and  Co.,  Inc. 
Motion  Picture  Section 
Advertising  Department 
1007  Market  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19898 


Light  in  Shadows:  The  Story  of  X- 
Color,  ,21  min.  J  . 

* 

We  Used  to  Call  It  Printing 
Color,  27  min.  ^  • 


Ray 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Department  841 
343  State  Street 
RocVyester,  New  York  14650 


"Cameras  and  Cajeers** 

16mm  color  sound  -  28  minutes 


National  Ass'n  of  Manufacturers 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


New  Holland — Div.  of  Sperry  Rand 
7230  Morgan  Road,  Box.  10 
Liverpool,  New  York  13088 


W.C.T.-C. 

385  George  Street 


No.  388  -  The  Printed  Word 
'16mm  -  13^  mitiutes 

No.  394  -  Picture  istory 
I6mm  -  13^^inutes 

No.  458  -  Making  Contact 
I6mm  -  1-3^  minutes 

"A  Story  for  the  Editor"  ,  ^ 


News  t^pes  of  iiQportant 
happenings  during  past  13  years 


y  '^^v^New^Brun^yi^ck^  ^Mftw-^^Jers^y  :ft8^L  ^  y  ^  pa^  .^e^or rowed.  \ 

ORGANIZATIONS 
— I — — —   t 

American  Broadcasting  Company 
New  York, 'New  York 

American  Council  on  Educational  Jowoalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri    '  .  * 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
Research  Department  v 
'    1126  L6th  Street,.  S.W.  "tc^^- 

Washington,  D.C.  \  -  -  ^ 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundaticjn' 
^    131  Kast  39th  Street  '  '  ' 

New  York  16,  New  York       .  , 
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Society  of  Motion4picture  and  Television  Engineers 

55  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  Yoj^c  10036 

The  Nat/ional  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  North  Street,  N.W. 
Washir/gton,  D.C.  20036 

/  ' 

•National  Broadcasting  Company 
NewyTork,  New  York 

Nacional  Press  Club  "  —  -  - 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C, 

Photographic  Society  of  America 
2005  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Printing  Industry  of  America 
20^Chevy  Chase  Circle,  N.W.- 
Washington,-  D.C. 


Addressograph  Multigraph  Corp. 
Din^t  Mail  Center 

Box  3176 
/Cleveland, .Ohio  44117 

American  Newspaper  PubllsherJiS 
Association  Foundation 

50  3rd  Avenue 
N^  York,  New  York  10017- 

American  Women  in  Radio  and 
Television,  Inc. 
1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20(^36 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company 
179  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  - 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Eastman' Kodak  Company 
Department -841  j 
Rochester,  New  York  , 


Graphic  Communications  -  Not  Just 
a  Job  but  a  Career  - 


Your  Future  in  Daily  Newspapers 
Careers  for  Women  in  Broadcasting 
Behind  the  Scenes 

Oh  ,  - 

Photography  in  your  Future 

Bibliography  of  Photo  Career  ' 

A  Survey  of  Photographic  Instruction 


I 
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Germain  School  of  Photography 
225  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10007 
RTMDA 

•c/o  WKAR.^-  . 

Michigan  State  Ufiiversit^y 

East  Lansing,  Mic^gan^A8823 

Mississippi  Employment  Security 
Cominission 

P.O.  Box  1699-  '  -  " 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

Modem  Talking  P'icture  Service 
1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10036 


Careers  in  Phcitlography 


Broj^dcast  News  Careers 


Should  You  Go  into  the  Printing 
Industry? 


How  a  Commercial  Artist  Works 


^  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
"N*;  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Careers  in  Radio 


National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
177/*N"  Stree-t,  N.W. 
Washingt*on,  D.C.  2^6 

Nat*l  Association  of  Manufacturers 

277  ParkAvenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

National  Cartoonist' Society 
Joseph  W.  Musial 
152  Colonial  Parkway 
^Manhasset;  L.I.,  New  York  11030 


Careers  in  Television 


No.  AlO  -  In  the  Television  Pictyre 


Comic  Art^ 


Newspaper  Fund,  Inc. 
Dept.  D-1 
if  .0.  Box  300 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  085A0 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Professional  Journalistic  Society 
35  East  Wacker jj)rive 
.Chicago,. Illinois, 60601  \       .   >  -  ^ 


Information  on  the  Road  to  a 
Career  in  Journalism 


The  Big  S,tory  , 
Mike  and  the -Camera 


Photographic  Arts  &  Science  Foundation 
1090  Executive  Way 

Oak  Leaf  Commons  ^  ' 

Des  Plains,  Illinois  • 


Photography  ai  a  Care,er 
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Professional  Photographers  of  America  Focus  On  Ypur  Future 
1090  Executive  Way,  Oak  Leaf  Connnons 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018   .       .     *  r        ^     '  ' 


Rpche'ster  Institute  of  Technology 
P. 6.  Box  340 
Rochester,  New  York 

Rochester , Institute  of  Technology 
P.ublic- Relations  ^  Departmeivt^  ^ 
One-~Lomb''  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester,  New, York  14623 

/ 

Society,  of  Techalca,!  Writers  and 

Publishers,  Inc. 

lOlD  Vermont  Avenue  N.;W, 

Suite  421 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

^  Writer*s  Digest 
Department  EPS  ( 
22  East  12th  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210 


Careers  in  Photographic  Science  - 
and  Engineering  ,  ^ 

Careers  in*  Printing  .  " 
Technical  Writing  as  a  Career 

Jobs  and  Opportunities  for  Writers 


.A 


COIIfSXRlJCTIOM 


ERIC 


>  ^ 
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JOa^  FAMILIES 


Wood  Cons-t ruction 
Metal  Construction 
M^onry 
Electrical 
Finishing 

Equipment  Operators 

Engineering  and  Support  Occupations 


Wood 
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Carpent'er  Foreman 
Construction  Foreman 
Fonn-Building  Foreman 
Timbering 

rrpenter-Labot- F©rem^n  -     -  ^ 
Construction  Carpenter 
Maintenance  Carpenter 
Hotel  Carpenter 
Mill  Carpenter 
House  Carpenter 
Mine  Carpenter 
Of f ice. Building  Carpenter 
Plant /Carpenter 
Refrigerator  Carpenter 
Finiah  Carpenter 
Bifidde  Carpenter 
Acoustical  Carpenter  ^ 
Biuidrng-Tnsulating  Carpenter 
Form  Builder  Carpenter 
Form  Setr^r  Carpenter  - 
Rough  Carpenter 
Packing  Carpent^  - 
S  ho  r  er^JIa-rp^t  e  r 

ngle  Roofer 
Pile  Trimmer  and  Capping 
Band  Saw  Operator 
Band-Scroll-Saw  Operator 
Batterboard  Setter 
Cribber   ,  ' 

Carpentry'  L'Sbor^^"  '  ' 

Carpenter  Helper* 

Pile  .Driving  Laborer  


Metal 


Pipe  Fitter 
Boilermaker 
Plumber 

Structural  Steet  Worker 
Rigger.  <  ^  - 

Hydraulic  Riveter' 
Pneumatic  J^iveter 
Rei'nforclng'-Ifon  Worker 
Relnforcing-Steel  Worker 
Sheet-Metal  Worker 
Assembler  Unit 
Duct  Instal 1 er 
Ornamental   Iron  Worker 
Arc  Welder    '     '  , 


ERIC  ■ 
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Atomic  Welder 
Gas  Shielded  Welder 
Gas  Welder  '  } 
Combination  \{felder 
Fitter  Welder 
Brazer 


Automatic  Door 
Milwright. 


Serviceman 


Masonry 


Bricklayer 

Refractory  Bricklayer 
Sewer  Bricklayer  J 
Brick  Chimney  Builder 
Silo  Erector  ' 
Marbler  Setter 
Monument  Setter 
P^nnastone  ^^n  * 
Soft-Tile  Setter 
Stonemason  ^ 
Terrazzo  WcJlk^r  ?     ,  » 
Tile-Conduit  .La^r 
Tile  Setter 
TrVk  Pointi?f/ 
Hod  Carrier  ^       '   *  ^ 
Plasterer  •  ^ 
Cement  Ma^on  ; 
'Stut<;o  Mason 


Electrical' 


El€;f  trician       *     ^   ^  ^  - 
Cable  Splicing^  *gLect.riQi|||.  ^ 
Cable  Puller  '    r  .  - 

Calibrator         ^    "  \%  i^^  ^  - 
Central  ^Office  Installer  ^ 
Conduit  Man  ^  *  / 

Construction  -Checker  !r 
Diesel  Plants  Operator 
Power »jiouse  Electrician       ^-  • 
Substation  Electrician 
Eqi!ii"^ment  Installer  *  ♦ 

t^ineman 

tjroundman    "  .  ' 

Electric  Distribution  Checker 
pomestic  Air-cdnditioning  •  Insitaller 
Commercial  Air  Conditioning  Mechanic 

.    0i  r  ' 
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Finishing 

Awning  Hanger 

Billboard  Erector  and  Repairman 
Cupboard  Builder. 

Cabinetmaker  '/  ^  - 

-  Carpet -  Layer  ^ 

,   ,   Door*Hanger  -  -         .-r ,  .  . 

Floorlayer 
Glazier 

Insulation  Worker  ^ 
Insulation  Installer 
Installation  Hoseman 
Metal  Sprayer 
Painter 
Rough  Painter 
*  '  Structural  Steel  Painter 
Paperhanger 

„  Pipe  Cleaning  and  Priming  Machine  Operator 
Equipment  Operators 

Core-Driller  Foreman 
\  Core-Driller  Operator  ^ 

Lafeor  Gang  Foreman 
'  Miller     '         ^  ^ 

•Horizontal -Earth-Bo ring  Machine  Opei^fitor 

Shield  Runner 

Bulldozer  Operator 

Dredge  Leverman 
v..  \:  .  . . ^ Dred^e^^ Ope^a^or  ;  .      ,        ^  ;  ^ 

^  '  ^   Lock  Tender 

Mucking  Machine  Operator 

Power  Shovel  Operator 
,  Rock-Drill  Operator 
^    Scraper  Operator* 

Tower  Excavator  Operator  , 

Trench  Digging  Machine  Operator 

Bell  Man  ^  • 

Dredge-Dipper  Tender  " 

Sewer-Bottom  Man, 

Crushed  Stone  Grader 

Dredge  Pipeman^  . 

Pile/Driving  C^borer  .  \  - 

Road  Laborer.  ^ 

Sh^fet  Pile  Hammer  Operator 

Cfmtrete  Paver  Operator 

Concrete  Paving  ^chTne  Operator 

Mu^  Jack  Operator^  * 

Asphalt-Paving  Foreman 

Asphalt-Planer  OpeVator  s     *  T  ^ 

'Asphalt-Paving-Machine  Operator  ^- 
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Stationary  Engineer 
Auxiliary^  Equipment^  Operator 
Dragline  Operator 
Blaster  * 
BullrGang  Man 
—  -     Construction-Equipment  Mechanic 
Crane  Dperator  -  -  —  ^  -    -      --^  ^  • 
Hoisting  Engine,e_r  

Ehgini&ering  and  Support 

Architect 
Civil  Engineer  • 
Construction  Engineer 
Construction  Inspector 
°  Buildirig-Wrecking*  Foreman 
Construction  Estimator 
Clearing  Foreman 
Civil  Draftsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
.Illuminating  Epg'ineer  ^ 
,  Landscape  Architect 

;    .Lubricating  Engineer 
Safety  Engineer 
Surveyor  . 
Welding  Engineer 


RESOURCES 


AIDS 


Molnar  Electrical ^Contractors  -Inc, 
St.  George- Aveirue  and' Kimball  St, 
Woodbridge,  N.  J. ' 07095 


•Scrap  materiaL  :find,  traxie  journals 
''available  ""from  UnipnT"'^'  -  -r..  ^. 


FILMS 


Association  Films  Inc. 

600  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


National  Association  of 

Manufacturers 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


^S-883  /'Decision:  ^Electric**  , 
16mm  color  sound  -  IB  minutes 


'{  No.  379  -  Electticai.^ower 

,16mm  -  13^2=  minutes 

No.  39.5  7  Sinews  of  Steel 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 

No.         -  Design  for  Working 
•  16imn  -  13^  minutes 

No. '466  -  The -Mighty  Electron 
16mm      13^  min . 


ORGANIZATIONS 

.American  Institute  of  SteW  bonstVactl^it*'^*^  ..^^[^.\ 
'  101  Park  Avenue 
New- York,  New  York 


r 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

345  East  47th  Street       '  "  •  ' 

New  York,  New  York  10017  •  •  ^  ^ 

American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air-Conditioning  Engineers 

345  East  47th  Street  •       '      .   /   ^  . 

New  York,  New  York  10017  ,     '  '  •  ,     .  1 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America      .  * 

2077  Embassy  Park  Road  ^,  -      .      .  "   •       '  V  ' 

Dayton,  OhiV"""^  "  '       '  .  '         /      a.-^.  ; 

Engineers  Council  Jpr  Professional  Development       ,  '  ^  . 

345  East  47th  Street^^        -  '        \  '-'^ 

New  York,  New  York  10^017      ^  '  ^ 

,  t  «     .  ,  . 

Illuminating  Kngineer,lng  Society 
345.'*Kast  47th  Street 

•New 'York,  New  York  10021  ^         ,  ' 
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Institute  of  American  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers 

Bdx  A,  Lenox  Hill  Station    >  ' 

N«w  Yqrjc,  New  York  "  '         '  ^ 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S; 
1625  L  Street/  N*W,     .  (  • 


Washington,  •'D.C, 


National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat ing-Cooling  Contractors' 
1016  20th  Street  N.W. 
Washington/  D.C. 


PAMPHLETS 


American  Society  of  Heating, Refri-  Your  Future  in  Air-Conditioning, 
gerating  and  Air-Conditioning  Engineers    Heating,  and  Refrigerator  ' 


345  East  47th  Street 
New  York,  NewxYork  10017 

.    Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America 
♦1957  E  Street,  N.W. 
,  .  Washington,  D.C*  20006  ' 

9  »  ' 

\    Edison  Electric  Institute.-;''- 

750  3rd  Avenue 
o   New  York,  New  York^l6oi7  , 

^  JLo^eruai:  ioual^^^otliexbood  p  f  

Electrical  Workers         '  ' 


,  •  1200  15th  Street,  N.W. 
^Wa^fiingtgn,  D.cl  20005 


Engineering 

.  ...-^  • 
Construp-t'ibn:  A  Man's  Work 

. --Cb'nstruction  Industry  Opportunities 
Are  You  a  Man  of  Energy? 

 The_El^e c t y,cjil_Wo^rkerL^ s_St q rx  ]  „ 


Kent  State  University 
250  Franklin 
Salem,  Ohio  44460 


Mississippi  fimplo3/metit  Sepurity 
Cpmmission 
P.O.  Box  1699 
JaclOsoti,  Mississippi 


/ 


Elect'rlcal  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electro  Engineering 
.  Engineering  Technolog^y       '  ' 

■  \  . 

Should  Xou  Go  into  the  Construction 
^  ^Business?  .  . 

Occupational  Guide  -  Welders,  Flame 
Cutters  and  Related  Occupations  # 

Occupational  Guide  -  Electrician 


5  y 
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N*ational  Association  of  Plumbing, 
Heating  &  Cooling  Contractors 
1016  20th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036       ^  - 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Associat  ion 


Your  Future  in  Plumbing,  Heating, 
and  Cooling 


Carpentry  as  a  Career 


New  Jersey  Society  of  Architects 
120  Halsted  Street 
East  Orange,  N.J.  07018 


Pamphlets,  flyers  and  films 
/:;oncerriing  tjie  future  of  the 
profession,  job  description  and 
opportunities . 


^Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Kmploypnent  Security 
La^or  and  Industry  Building 
7th  and  Forester  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute 

Mason  Relations  Department 

Mr.  William  Roark 

1750  Old  Meadow  .Road  *  , 

McLean,  Virginia  22101 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America 
101  Constitution  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 


^L',S  .J  Dep^r't'mentTcrf  ^Li^or 
'Women's  Bureau 
Washington,  D.C.  20210  . 


Job  Opportunity  Guides  -  Painter  in 
the  ^Building  and  Decorating  Trades 


Bricklaying  a6  a  Vocation 


Top  Hand  in  the  Building  Tracles 


.Why  Not  Be  an  Apprentice.? 
Why  Not  Be  an  Engineer? 


3' 


•  r  ■ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


eONSlJMER  AND 


HOMEMAKIB^G 


4 


1 


^9 


A6 


JOB  FAMILIES 
Food  Specialist 

Housing  anpt  Household  Equipment  Specialist 
Textiles  aqd  Clothing  Specialists 
Family  Economics  and  fiome  Manag^mept      ^  ' 
Family  Relations  and  Child  Development 
Extension  Service 


 V* 
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Food  Specialist 

•  Food  Service  Supervisor 

P'ood  and  Beverage  Analyst  *  s 
Food  Chemist 

Food  PrQcessing  Technician  ' 
Food  Products  Tester 
^   Re^e^rth  Nutritionist 

Dietician  ^ 
Dietary  Consultant 
'Plant  Hostess 

Food  Company  Home  Service  Director 
^Consumer  Service  Sp^ecialist  ^ 
Food  Journalist  f  " 

Housing  and  Household- Equipment  Sp^ialist 
Tester 

Household  Products  Technician 
Consultant  on  Housing  Design 

Color  Expert   ^  ^ 

Home  Service  Representative 

Home  Service  Director 

Home  Lighting  Advisor 

Home  Lighting  Demonstrator  Supervisor 

Rousing  and  Household  Equipment  Journalist 

Q"^  Clothing  Specialists 


Cloth  Tester 
Textile  Chemist 
Buyer 

.Fashion  Displayer 
Personal  and  Comparison  Shoppers 
Fashion  Designer 
Fashion  Coordinator 
Bridal  Consultant 
Sewing  Instructor 

Drapery  and  Upholstery  Ksti^tor,  Measurer  and  Hang 
Cons<umer  Service"  Specialist 
r.ducational  Director  - 
Fashion  Journalist- 

!l?i!L^AZ  JyPJlQJP-j^X  ffljJ  Home  Manag'ement 

Researcher  in  Home  Management  and  Family,  Economics 
Director  of  Consumer  Education 
Budget  Consul  taut 

Home  Management  <md' Family  Kcono'mics  Journalist 
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Fjifaily  Relations  and  Child  Development 


Researcher  in  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 
Nursery  School  Teacher  .  ^ 

Family  Relations  and  Child  Development  Journalist 

Extension  Service 


Special is t-in-charge 
Extension  Service  Specialist 
District*  Extension  Service  Agent 
County  Home-Demonstration  ^gent 
4-H  Club  Agent 
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RESOURCES 


FILMS 

Associatioa  Films,  Inc. 
600  Madison  Avenue 
■  N'ew  York,  N'ew  Vock  10022 


"A  Time  and  a  Place'' 

Icmm  color  sound  -  13  minutes 

'S-129  *'The  Switchables" 
16imn  color  soxand  -  13  minutes 

S-133/'Did  You.  Hear  What  I  Said?'* 
16nnn  color  sound  -  35  minutes 

S-420  "The- Age  of  Curiosity*' 
16mm, color  sound  -  13^  minutes 

S-482  ."Home  Sweet  Healthier  Home"  ^ 
16mm  color  sound  -  12^  minutes 
(Teachers  guides  &  s1:4ident  booklets 
available  ±j\.  quantity^ 

S-636  "Color  ^or  ioy" 

16mm  color  sound  -  15. minutes 

S-824  "The  Pursuit  of  Cleanliness" 
16mm  color  sound  -  lUh  minutes 

S-834  "Portrait/trf^a  Man" 
*  16mm  color  sound  -  28  minutes 


-8-917  "The  Wacky  Tale  of  Wilfred 
Wickenbu'sh"      16min  color  sound  -  10  min 

r 

S-947  "Kids  and  Cookies" 
r6mm  color  sound  -  14  minutes 


Bassist  ^P'ashion  Institute 
923  Southwest  Taylor  Street 
"Portland,  Oregon  >;972Q5 


Your  Career  in  Fashion 


Bell  Telephone  Company 
Local^  Office 


"Colpr  Comes  Calling"  -  a  filmstrip 


General  Mills 

Au^Mo  Visual  Department 

9200  Wayzata  Boulevard  / 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 


"One  Loaf  of  Bread" 

16mm  color  sound  -  15  minutes 


"This  is  Betty  Crocker" 
16mm  color  sound      23  minutes 

"'Flair  tt^/ith  Frostlngs  and  Desserts* 
35mm  G^or  -  silent  ~  BO^frames 
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Nat'l  Association. of  Manufacturers 

277  Park^  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


No,  A88  -  Man-Made  Fibers 
16mm  -  llh  minutes 


Audio  Visual  Section  * 
National  Cotton  Council 
P.O.  Box  12285 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38112 


"And  So  to  Sleep'* 

16mm  color  sound  -  10  minutes 

"Cotton  -  Nature's  Wonder  Fiber" 
i6mm  color  sound  -  28  minutes 

"A  Piece  of  Cloth;* 

16mm  color  sound  -  Ilk  minutes 

"New  Shapes  in  Shade" 

1^6mm  cblor  sound  -  5  3/A  minutes 


Swift  and  Company 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
57th  Street  and' South  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,   Illinois  60637 

y 

Association  Films,  Inc. 

600  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 


**Sow  to  Buy,  Cook  and  Serve  Beef* 
58  frames  , 


S-lAl  *'Heritage  of  Flavor** 
16mm  color  sound  -  25  minutes 


ORGANIZATIONS  ' 

Aaeri^Tzari  Home  Economics  Ass'n 
^    1600  26th.  Streetr  NvW. 
'    Wa</hing^t6n,  D,6/  20009  ' 


/ 


PAMPHLETS  ^ 


American  Dietetic  Association 

American  Baker's  Association 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W. 
wiashington,  D/C.  ^20006 

American  Home  Economics  Ass'n 
2010  Massachiisetts  Ave/,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Warner  Slim  Wear  Linger 's 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


Chart  Your  Course  Toward  Dietetics' 
/ 

Careers  Unlimited  in  the  Madera 
Baking  Industry 

^information  on  professional  careers 
in  home  economics  and  requirements 
for  the  Afield. 

Changing  Fashion  Cycle  of  the 
Past  20  ^;ears 


ERIC 


.  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

EXVlRONMEBJT 


CONTROL 


ERIC 


'•if! 


Pollution  Prevention  and  Contro 
Disease  Prevention 
Environmental  Planning 
Resource  Control 
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Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 

Air.  Analyst 
Audiologist 

Chemist,  Water  Purification 
^    Garbage  Collection  Foreman 

Inciustrial  Waste  Inspector 

Environmental  Laboratory  Supervisor 

Radiotion  Monitor 
*   Safety  and  Sanitary  Inspector 

Septic  Tank  Serviceman 

Sewage-Disposal  Worker 

Sewage  Plant  Attendant  ^ 

Sewage  Plant  Operatqr 

Water  and  Sewer  Systems  Supervisor 

Yield  Loss  Inspector > 

Yield  Loss  and  Sanitation  Engineer 

Water  Tender  « 

Disease  Prevention  ^ 


'  ,  Entomologist 

Extermina*tor 

Field  Health  Officer 

F®^  and  Drug  Inspector 
^  FSfbd  Service^  Supervisor  \ 

Fuihigator     '  \ 
'  Scoot 

Industrial  Health  Engineer 

 IndusU-rda^  Hygienisl  ^  ^  ^ 

Microbiologist  *  5 

Milk  Sampler  . 

Pest  Control  Technician 

Plant  Pathologist 

Plant -Quarant  ine  Inspector 

Public  Health  Bacteriologist 

Sanitarian 

'Sanitary  Inspector 

•      ^  ^  ^  ^  P 1  ann  in g 


I 


Camp  Ground  Caretake?: 
Const  ruction  En^^ineer 
Geographer 
Landscape  Architect 
Land-Use  Technician 
Sanitary  Eng ineer  ^ 

St;,atisticlan,  Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 
Traf f ic  Engineer   ^    ^    \    ^  ^ 
Urban  Planner 
Weed-Control  Supervisor 


ERIC 


^7 


,R|sourd€u  Control   *  ^  ^  ^ 

•  -r  T  5—  .  .  V  *^    4  '  V 

.         AnimaX-1E£'oiogist      '  \         /'  •     -      .  ^ 

'  ^     ^  '     Aq?rai:ic  feiologist     *  " 

*  Gon^t=VatiQn  of  Resources 'Conanis^ioner 

.Hl?^  '  ^^c)ils  Engineer   ,        '  , 

5     FeTderal^  'Aid  Coordinator     ^  ^  ~ 
.  -    ^  •       '  ^Fire  Lookout     \  ^ 

^»Fi^e  Patrolman  ^   \   '  ^ 

,  ""Fire  Warden    *  '  *       ^         ^  ' 

-   '       ,  For^st^' 
^     ,  .  ,  High'^Clliinber:       *         *    ^  * 

"  \  FaresteV-Md 

•  "  ^  ''^To.rest  Ecologist         .     ,  \ 

Forest "Engineer 
Forest-Fire  Fighter 

*  "  *         ^  Gamekeeper 

Hydraulic  Engineer    <       *  '  '  - 

Surveyor^     ^;  ^    ^     *  . 

Mining  Engineer        v  ' 

Park  Foreman 

Park  Naturalist 

TPark  Ranger  '       #  ^ — ^ 

Park  Supepiritsendent  t 
Plant  EQologist 
^  Range  Manager  ^  ,  '  ' 

*  Silviculturist  ^  ^ 

Soil  Conservationist  ^' 
Soil  Scientist 
^        ^      /-joresWryT  SpfSyeir  ^    ^  "^r  -  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
Fishery  Biologist  ^' 

*  "  Game  Management  Agent  '    .  *  - 

Wildlife  Biologist     ^   /  '  .  "  ~ 

Ift/ildMfe  •Refuge  Manager 
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RESOURCES 


FILMS 


Association  Films,  Inc, 

600  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  i0022 


Amer^.can  Gas  Association 
Public  Relations  Department 
605  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


feell  Telephone  Company 
Local  Office 


f 

General*  Mills  . 

Audio  Visual  Department  i\ 
9200  Wayzata  Boulevard 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440  * 


S-183 /JTo  Reach  the  Dawn" 
16nnn  col^r^sound  -  28^  minutes 

S-512  "The  Wonder  of  Water" 
16mm  color  sound  -  27  minutes  ^ 

"a  Split  Second  from  Disaster 
16mm  color  sound  -  14  minutes 


"The  Other  Side  of  the  Street" 
16mm  color  sound  -  21  minutes 


"Our  Mr.  Sun" 
^  16mm*  color  sound  -  60  minutes 

"Before  It's.  Too  Late"' 

16mm  color  sound  -  13^  minute? 


"Jackson's  Tree" 
16mm  color  sound 


-  15^  minutes 


Motion  Picture  Library 

USDA  -  Soil  Conservation  Service 

7600  West  Chester  Pike 

Upper  Darby,  Pa:  19082 

4- 


"Rural  Holidays" 

16mm  color  sound  -  25  minutes 


*Mud' 


16Tnm  color  sound,  20  minute 


"New  Patterns  on  the  Land"' 
16mm  color  sound  -<  10  "minutes 


"This  is  Our  Land" 

16mm  black  and  white  sound  -  28  min 

"Adventures  of. Junior  Raindrop" 
16mm  color  sound  -  8  minutes 
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National  Ass*n  of  Manufacturers 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


"The  Tree  Farm"  * 

16mm  sound  -  13h,  minutes,  color 

No,  398  "Improving  on  Nature"  '  ' 
16mm      13b  minutes 

No\  406  -"Water,  Water  Everywhere" 
16mm  -  13b  minutes  ^ 

No,.  417  -  "Waste  Not,  Want  Not'\ 
16ram  ^  13b  minutes  ^  \ 

•No,  485  -"Environment  for  Learning:* 
16,min  -  13b  minutes 


New  Holland — Div,  of  Sperry  Rand 
7230  Morgan  Road,  Box  10 
Liverpool,  New  York  13088 


"The  Earth  is  Lord" 
"How  Grass  Grows"* 


Swank  Motion  Pictures,  Inc, 
Attn:  S.ponsored  Film  Department 
201  South  Jefferson  Avenue 
St,  Louis,  Missouri  63166 


•"A  Way  of  L'ife" 
Color,  30  min'. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Federation  of  Mineralogical  Societies 
6600  Cornelia  Drive 
^Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

American  Geophysical  I'nion  ^    *  i 

tolao  E.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary-*^ 
1515  Massachusetts  Avenue    N  ,W, 
Washington,  D,C.  20005, 


American  Geographical  Society 
Broadway  at  I56th  Street 
New  York,  iNew  York 

American  S'ociet'y  of  Aj;>ronomy 
677  South  Segoe  Road 
Mad ison ,  C-^'iscons in 

American  -Society  of  Zoologists 
c/o  Dr.  .hon  W,  Saunde^'rs 
*  Departm^n^  of  Biology' 


Ma  rq  ue  1 1  e  Vni ve  rs  i  t  y 
Mi  Iwaukee^^  Wisconsin 


X 


5^ 


'Antfiropologic'al  Association 
1530  P  Street,  N.W,  ^ 
Washington , D.C. 

f     *  * 

Archeolpgical  .Institute  ,o'f  America 

5  Washington  S^qua^e  North  ,  * 

•New  YQrk<  New  York  aOOQS 

r  :     .     -  , 

American  S^cl^ty  of:  Biological  Chemists'  _J  

9650  Wisconsin  Ave.nue  ,  •  " 

Washington,'  D  ,C-;  ,^0014 
'**  . 

Tederati6n  of > American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology 
.♦9650*  Wisconsin  Avenue         *  \  . 
Washington,  D,C.  20014 

Botanical  Society  9f, America;  .Pnc,  \ 
Botany  Department 

Uiuversity  of  Texas  ,  *  -  ^ 

Austin,  Texas  78712  *        '  ' 

'American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
345  East  47th*Streat  '      ^  . 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

''AmBrltran'=^St>ctety  6f  Economic  Ehtomologists  ^  '  ; 
Ernest  N.  Cory^^  'Secretary  ' 
Department  o^  Entomology     '  ,  ' 

University  of  Maryland  •       .        .  '  »  ^  • 

College  Park,  Maryland         .  '  \  ^  ^ 

Society  of  .Econocric  Paleontologists  and  Mineralogists 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101  ^    *  *  j  ,  \ 

"^Entomological  Society  of^Amerl^ca    '  -  ^  ,a," 

•4603  Calvert  Road  -       /       .         '  ^  * 

College.  P^rk,  Maryland^  '  * 

Future  Sci^ent^ists  of  America'  Foundation.     '         "   ^  ^ 
*1201  16th  Street,  N.W'.  /    «  , 

Washington, 'D.C.  20036.       •     .  -\ 
*       *  •  • 

^Geological  Society  of  America  .  « 

419  West  117th  Street  '  '      '        '  »  .  > 

New  York,  New  York  .     .  •        ,  ^  >^ 


Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists,"  American  Society  ot 
Florvi^a  St^te  Museum       .  \  ' 

Gainesville,  Florida 


Soil  Conseryatioja  Society  of  America 
'7515  N.E.-  Ankeny  Road    ^      •  '  .       '  - 

Ankeny,  Iowa  *  ^  -  .,1 


PAMPHLETS 


American  Congress  on  Surveying 
and  Happing 

430  Woodward.  Building     '  * 
735  15th  Street,  N.W.  * 
Washington,  .D.C:  20005,^ 


American  Forestry  A^^Tociation 
919a7th  Street,  N.W. 
Waslfe^ngton,  D.C.. 

♦ 

Ameripan  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
345  E/st  47th  St-reet 
New  /ork^  New  Ybrk' 10017 

5^eral  Motors       '  * 

Pu6lic  Relations  Staff 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202  . 


Careers' in  Surveying  and  Mapping 


Georgia-Pacific  \^ 
Public  Relations  . 
'   900  S.W.  5'th -Avenue'  : 
Portland,  O^regan  *97204 

U.S.  «^Department  of  Labor 
V Women's  Bureau- 

Wa^shington, '  D.G.-  •  — 


.7, 


Superirite^e  nt  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing-office 
Washiogton,  D.C.  20402 


{     So  You  Want  to  be  a  Forester 


Your  Future  in  Civil  Engineering 


"Short  Stories' of  Scffence  and 
In%ntion"    by  Charles  F.  ^   .  ' 
Kettering 


•How  You  Can  Become  a  Tree  Fanner 

-    .>     .     .  .. 

"Why  Not  Be  ap  Urlxan  Planner? 

Careers  dtj^oil  Con^ervatj|ton  Service 

An%)ngineering  Career  For  You  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Students. . .Start  Your  Career  ia  SCS  * 
Before  You  Graduate        •    .    '    *  ' 
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.  ^  4,%.. 


; 


JOB  FAMILIES 

Visual  Arts  ^  '\ 

Occupations  in  Writing 

Performingi  Arts 

Architecture  I 

Religion  and  Theology 

Language  and  Linguistics  '  M 

Hiiitory  and  ^Museums  — 
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\  Visual  Arts 


4 


J 


AdveYt±rittg^^:Artist^r 
.Apt  Director 
Layout  Artist  • 
Rerldferer 
Letterer 

Paste-Up  Artist      .   '  ^ 
Illustrator 

Cartoonist      *  ^ 
Color  Specialist 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  V 
Illustrator 
Medical  Illustrator,  \ 
Covei"  Design  Artist 
^olorist  * •  . 

Art  Director,  Retail  Trade  ^ 


Clothes  Designer  , 

,  * 

Fur  Designer 
V  \  Garment  Copyist*.'!/' 

Fashion  Artist 


Artist  .in  Motion  Picture  Occupations; 
Art  Director 
^Car^oniat        ,  t. 
Cartoon-Background  Artist. 
Inker  and  Opaque r  >  ' 

Designer:        .     ^  ' 
Manager  of  Display  -  ,< 
Cominet:c*lr^l  and  Display  Designer 
interior  Design  and  Decorator 

Product  and  Package  Designer: 
"    Bank-Note  Designer^v 

Cloth  Designer  ,\  ' 

'    Embroidery  Designer/---      ,  \^ 
Furniture  Designer 
Handbag  Desig^e.r 
Hat  .Design! 
Indu^  t  r  i^J;  ^es  igne  r 
r      *  JewelrVand  Flatware  Designer  . 
Noveixies  Designer 
'Ornamental  ?!etalwork  p'^es'i^er^' 
Package  Designer       ^  ;  - 
Pottery^  Decbrationf Designer- 
Shoe  Designer  »  . 
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Sign  Designer 
•   Stained  Glass  Window  Design^pr 
Tile  Designer      ^ ^ 

Toy  Designer  (  '  ^ 

Wallpaper  Artist  *  j 

^   Painting  and  Sculpting: 

Graphic  Artist 
.Cartoonist 

Painting  Restorer  ' 

Sculptor 

Potter 

. Photographer:^ 

Commercial  Photographer 
Portrait  Photographer 

Photograph  Gallery  or  Studio  Manager  , 
Motion  Pi6ture  Photographer 
^  News  Photographed 
Television  Cameraman 
Scientifio  Photographer* 
Aerial  Photographer  and  Jnterpr^er  ^ 
,  Finish  Photographer  * 
^  Identiflcatiion  Bureau  Phatographer 

'""^"^ "Camera  Girl     -^--z      ^         -  ^  ~ 

Photomachlne  Operator  ,  *  ^ 

Street  Photographer  - 

'  o  ^ 

Draftsman  ^ 

Occupations ' in  Writing  ,  .  \ 

L'itergiry  Writer  or  Author    ,     '    ^  4^  *  <s 
Playwright  *       ,     ^1^^    '  ^' 

Poet  ^       .  ^ 

*'  Lyricist'-  ^  ^  ^  .  , 

Technicalj'Writcr  '  * 

Copy  Vrlter        .   .  >  ' 

Collaborator  ^  ^  .  «  « 

Crp-ssword  Puzzle  «Wri?er  *     ^  . 

'Greeting' Card  Editor  ^     '  * 

Flumorist    ^        -  »  »  >, 

Lexicographer 

*Cri^Jc  ^  ■ 

Technical  and  Scientific  Pubiicatioi(s  Manager 

Performing  Arts  '  . 

The  D^nce:  .         f  / 

^    '     Cnoreographer  • 
Dancer 

/' 
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c         The  Theatre:  *^ 

Stage  Director 

Stage  Manager 

Theatre  Manager • 

Public  Relations  Director 

Dramatic  Arts  Historian 
y  Playwright 

^  ^     Stage-'Scenery  Desig-ner 

Costume  D.esigner  * 

Costume  Mistress 
-  Drama  Critic 

Dramatic  Coach 

Actor 

Dramatic  Reader 
Story' Teller 
Property  Foreman  * 
Flyman 

Stage  Electrician 

Music; 

Composer 
Conductor 

Music  Administrator, 
Choral  Director 
Instrumental! 
VocaltSt" — ^^ 
Mus.ic-.Therap 
Music'  Copyist 
Prompter    •    ^    ^  ' 

Music-vRelated: 

Music  .Librarian 
.-•.Piano  Te^chnipian 
tiano  Tuner. 
Pi^np-Action  Regulator 
Piano  Stringer  ^ 
Music-Instrument^  Repairman 
Music  Critic 

Architecture         •  -  /  - 

Architect 

Architectural  Draftsman 
, .    Marine  Architect 
Landscape  Architect 
Urban  Planner 
^'School  Plant  Consulta'nt 
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Religion  and  Theology 

^  Clergyman: 

Prote'stant  Clergyman 
Roman  Catholic  Priest 
Rabbi 

Missionary  .  .  - 

Director  of  Religious  Activities 
Directbr  of  Religious  Education 
Minister  of  Sacred  Music  ^ 
Christian  Science  I^ractitioner 
Parish  Worker 


Language  and  Linguistics 

Linguist 
^ Interpreter  ' 

Translator 
,  Scientific  Linguist 

Etymologist 

Philologist 

Phonologist 

History  and  Museums     *  ^ 


Historian 
Biographer  ^ 
G  e  n  eo  lo  g.»r$t^j^^' 
Dramatic  Ar&  Historian 
Research  Director 
Consultant 

State  HlsCtoricals  Society  director 
Archivist       ^ "  *  ** 

Anthropologist  -     ^  ,  ' 

Museum  Curator 

Museum /Technician  ,        ,      .  ' 

Historical  Sites  Supervisor  '    "  '    ^  y 

Armorer  Technician  *  ' 

Resear^ch  Assistant  and  EacylopediaOResearch  Worker 

Art  Appraiser  ^ 


/ 


\ 


RESOL'RCES 


Bell  Telephone  Company 
Local  Office 


*'^ciei^tfe  Behind  Speech" 
16mm  color  sound  -  8  minutes 

"Speechless  by  Mistake" 

16mm  c'bis^^r  sound  -  27  -minutes 


General  Mills,  Inc. 
Film. Center 

9200  Wayzafa  Boulevard 
Minneapolis,  Minijesota  554A0 


"The  Pacesetter  in  Adsle  No.  3" 
Color,  15  minutes 


/ 


Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
71ASpring'Stteet,  N.W. 
Atlanta^  Georgia  30308 


National  Canners  Association 
Mi^s  Gloria  Hansen 
Communications  Services 
1131  20th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  ' 

/  \ 

l^ational  Cash  Register  Company 
rketing  Services  Department 
yton,  ah  to  A5'409  , 

^  ^  ^      •  ^ 


University  of  Southern  California 

School  of  Performing  AVts 

Division*of  Cinema 

University  Park 

I.os  Angeles^  California  90007. 


"The  Career  Game" 
"Horizons  Unlimited" 
"Matter  of  Opportunity" 
''The  Search  for  Meaning" 

"Story  of  John.  Porter" 
Color,  25  minT  - 


"The  World  of  Numbers^'  ' 
16mm  color,  sound  -  18  miniltes 


"A  l*iiyersi'ty  is  .a  Teacher" 
Black  and  whit^,-  30  min. 


ORGAN  I2/\tIGNS 

American  Astrojiomical  Soci-ety 

516  Fifth 'Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10036 


ERIC 
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American  Federation  of  Musicians 
425  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

^eirican  Historical  Society 

400  '^A*'  Street,  .S.E.  ,  ♦     .  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  ,      -  . 

1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washi\igton,*  D.C.  20036  .  ^  " 

American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences 
2000  P  Streetv^  N.W.  ' 
Washington,,  D.C.  20036 

Aiherican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 

1059  3rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

^       •*  % 

American  Meteorological  Society 
'45  Beacon  Street 
*  Boston,,  Massachusetts 

American  Society  of*  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers 
^75  Madison 'Avenue  '  ^  , 

Ne\;^^York,  New  York  10022 

Associated  Actdrs  and  Artists  of  America  ' 

226  West  47th  ijrreet 

Nt>w  York,'  New  Yorlc  10036    •  , 

Dance  Masters  pf  Aili^rica 

601  North  Dlv-ision  Stre^it 

Salisbury.,  Marylartd    *     *  ,  i-^ 

Linguist-ic'Society  d'f , Amerifca;.-  ^/v—  ^ 
Box  8120,  UniversUy^S^iUoh^^  . 
AUstin'^12',  Texasir.^v  • 

National  Association  of ^>Professional  Engineers 
2029  K'Sc.reetV3N',W;  .  - 

J^a'shington,  -D.-C.X120005    \^  *  .     l-^  ' 

Society  6 f 'Illustrators  * 
128  East  6*3rd  Street  /  ;  ' 

'New  York,  New.-York  J0021  •  ' 


4 
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PAMPHLKTS 

American  ^ntHrppological  Association 
1^03  New\  Mampshire  Avenue,  N.W« 
W^shingtAn,  D.C.  20009 

American  Astronomical  ^'ociety 

311  Fitz  Randolph  Road 

Pr  incet^on  ,^  New  Jersey  08540. 

1  - 

American  Federation  of  Musicians 
641  J.exingc|on  Avenue 
New  York,  \>w^York  10022 


Ivl^iat  is  Anthropology? 


A  Career  ip  Astronomy 


Music  is  your  Business 


American  Institute  of.  Architects 

1  735  New  Yai-k  Avenue,  

Washington,  icc.-"  20006 

\ 

American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences        \  ^ 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DlC.  20016  ' 

\  ''• 

American  Insti\tute  of  Phy.sics 
335  Kast^Stb  Street 
New  Yt^rk,'  New  York  10017 

American  Society  of  Chemists 
9n56  Wisconsin  Avenue 
^Nishingtbn,   D.C.  . 


[^^American  Society  for,, Microbiology  ' 
191^  F.ye  Street  N.W; 
Washin^tQn,   D.C,  200^)6  . 

American  Statistical  Association 
HIO  iSth  Stre^et,  'N.W.  \ 
Washington,   IKC,  20006 

Archaeological   Insti.tute>  of  America 

260  Wost  Broadway' 

New  York,   New  York  liT(j03  .  ' 


Designing  a  Better  Tomorrow. 


Careers  in  Architecture 
Careers  irr  Biology 


Physics  ,as  a  Career 


Careers  in  Biochemistry 


licrobiology  in  Your  Future 


Careers  in  Statistics 


Archaeology  as  a  Career 


Th.e  (.riemic'>,l  Inst»i  tute  of  {;anad^^'  ^  » 
.  Suite  906  "  ,  ^ 

131  Slater  Street 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario,  Canada  \ 

Fdmund  "Sc  lent  i  f  Company 
555  Kdscrop  Building 
Barrington,  New  Jersey  08007    ^  ' 


Your  Career  as  a  Chemist 

Career  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Astronomy  and  You 


-ERIC 
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Engineers'  Council  for  Professional 

Development 

345  East  47th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


-Engineering: *  A  Challenge 

0 

Engineering:  A  Career  of  Opportuitit ies 
1 


Entomological  Society  of.  America 

4603  Cab'crt  Road 

College  Park,  Maryland  20740 

Educational  Relations 
General  El^ectric  Company^  • 
Ossining,  New  York  10562 

General  Electric  Company 
Educational  Publ ications 
-S^teFteejatlyT-N'ew  York  12  30  5 


Entomology 


What's  It  Like  to  be  an, Engineer? 


The  Technician  and  Tomorrow- 


Genr^ral  Motors  Corporation 

Can 

I 

Be 

A  Craftsman? 

Public  Relations  Staff 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Can 

I 

Be 

a  Draftsman? 

Can 

I 

Be 

an  Engineer? 

Can 

I 

Be 

•  * 

a  Mathematician? 

Can 

I 

Be 

an  Office  Worker? 

'   y  —  Can^ 

Be- 

a-Scie^ntist?,  ^ 

Can 

I 

Be 

a  Techniciarj? 

Industrial  Design  Societ^  of 
America 

60'West  55th  Street 

New  York,  N^w  York^  110^21  • 


Math^^mat  ica  1  Sciences  Employment 
Register 

P.O.  Box  6^8      ^  • 
Provi.clencc,  Rhode  Island' (T25i04  ' 

National  Ass'n  for  Music  Thtrapy,^ 
P.O.  Box  610 
Lawi^ence,  Kansas  66044 

National  So^-ie'ty  of  Art  Directors 

Philadelphia  College  of  Ai^t 
Office  of^PuhUc  Ii^fonnation 
Broad  and  Pine-  Streets 
Philadelphia  J"  PennsyTva^la  19102 


Careers  in  Art 


Fiad ing' Employment *in  the 
Mathematical  Sciences 


Mu^ic  Therapy 'as  e  Career 


Art  as  a  Career  .  . 
Your  Career^in.  Art 


0^ 


ERIC 
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U,S.  Geoiogical  Survey 
The  Paleorftological  Society 
W.  0,  Addicott,  Secretary 
345  Middle field  Road 
Menlo  Park,  California  94025 

I , S .  Department  of  Labo  r 
Bureau  of  Lab.or  Statistics 
1371  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Woiften*s?  Bureau 
Washington,  D.C. 

Woodbridge  Office  of  School-Indust 
Cooperation 

Woodbridge;  New  Jersey 


The  Paleontologist 

'     N     '  ' 

Biology  and* Your  Career  ' 
Science  and  Your  Career 
Mathematics  and  Your  Career 
English  and  Your  Career 

Why  Not  be  a  Technical'  Writer 
Why  Not  Be  a  Mathematician 

foreign  Languages,  and  Your  Caree 
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0 

ERJC 


JOB  l-AMiLIES 

Mental  Health  and  Mental  Health  Service:^ 
Medical  and  Biological  Science  Services 
Dentistry  and  DenCal  Science  Services 
General  'Hospital  and  Medical  Office 
Medical  Emergency  Services 
Administration  of  Health  Services 
Personal  and  Community  Health  Servi|:eb 
Pharmaceutical  Science  and  Services       -  > 
Professiohal  Medical  Supportive  Personnel- 
Medical  Professions  V 


Mental  Health  and  Mental  Health  Services 

Psychiatrist  , 
^       Psychiatric  Aide  •  ' 

•    Psychiatric  Nurse  ^ 
<!      Psychiatric  Social  Worker  ■ 
PsJ^c'hometrist  "  . 

Psychologist 

Social  Psychologist  v  *  • 

♦  * 

Medical  and  Biological  Science  Services  * 

Cy tQtechnologist 
Histologic  Technician 
Blood 'Bank  Technologist 
Medical  Technologist 
Biochemistry  Technologist 
Microbiology.  Technologist 
Electrocardiograph  Technician 
Electroencephalograph  Teclinician 
Radiologic  Technologist  / 
X-Ray  Technologist  '    '  ^ 

Medical  Laboratory  Assia^nt 
'Plasma  Drawing-Off  Labor^ory  Assistant 
Physician's  Assistar^  ^S^\ 
l^e^ical  Assistant     \U  .^^Cl'^. 
Surgical  Technician  * 
'Obstetrical  Technician  4 
Nuclear  Medical  Technolog^j}^ 
Radiological  Health  Speci^i^|^^and  Technici 
/  .    Veterinary  Labb^atory  Tec^vni^^n^?'  ^ 

Dental  *and  Dental  Science  Ser\?ices 


Dentist 

Dental  Hygienist  ^ 
Dental  Laborato^'y  Technician 
Dental  Ceramist 
Dehtsil  Ceramist  Assistant 


General  Hospital  and  Medical  Qftfice 

Central  SupfJly  Supervisor  * 

X-Ray  Clerk    '  ' 

Diet  Clerk' 

Nursing  Aldfe 

Central  5>upply  Ald^ 

Recepitionist 
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Medical  Emergency.  Services 


'"Arj^uiance  Attendant 
piV^-Aid  Attendant 


Adrnt-pi^txAt-^on  of  Health  Services 

Hospital  Administrate^      ;  ^ 
Administ;J^ive  Assist^ilt  - 
-Medical  Officer 


^Duntaot* 


C^trpll'er'^*   '  .    '      '  ' 

Crp^it  Manager  ^ 
^        Personnel  Direc£or#^       ^    *  .         "  ] 
.Public  Relations  Director 

Purchasing  Agent  * 
Admitting  Officer  '  '  ^ 

Director  of  Volunt'^er  Sj^xv^rces  •  \ 

Executive  Housekeeper  * 

^Personal  and  Community  Healtli  Services 

Community  Services  , and  Health  Education  Officer  \ 
Public  Health  Educator       '  - 

Public  Health  Nurse  ,        :  ' 

School  Nurse 

Sanitarian  ^ 
Sanitarian's  Aid 

Home  Health  Aid  » 


Pharmaceutical  Science  and.  Services 

.   •  '  \  \      '    ^.  ' 

o  PharmacistK 

'   /TPharmary  Helper  ,  n  ' 

'  Professional  Medical  •'Supportive  Personnel 

,    »  ^  >^ReseaixhNut^ 

'    Dte7t:fcTan    "^"^""^^  ^ 

Prosthetist  -  Ortholist  o 

Health  Physicist 

Audiblogist 
(  Audiometrist  .      ^  • 

Chiropractor 

ChJropractor*s  Assistant 
Naturopathi£^Doctor 
Hearing  Clinician  -  , 

Optometrist         «  •  ^ 
>        Pod-iatrls^t  ^^^-^-r^*'^'^      *  ^  ^ 
Speech  and  llearlng  Clinician 


V 
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Speech  Clinician  ^ 
*   Speech  Pathologist 
Manual  "Arts  Therapist 
'  Music  Therapist 
'  Occupational  Therapis 

•  Recreational  Therapist 

Industrial  Hygienist  • 
'^Oriep'^tation  Therapist  fou  the 
,  Poii/atrist 's  Assistant 
^  Go'irrecti'v^  Therapist 
-  •    '  Oi*£hodontist^ 

Inhaler  Therapist, 
Physical  Therapist 
Contact-Lens  Technician     ^  ^ 
'  Artlf icial-Plastic-£ye  Maker 
Optical  Mounter  and  Repairman 

Medical  -Progressions 

Medical  Doctor  ^ 

Public  Health  -^terinari^n 

Cieneral  Duty  Nurse 

Nurse  Anesthetis*^ 
-  office  Nurse  :  *' 

.    Industjjial  Nurse  p  |<y 
'   -     Lipensfed  Practical  i^se 


AIDS 


RESOURCES 


Joiinson  L  Johnson  •  .  Pamphlets /'coi^any'  p.ublicat ions  and 

e.S.  H:^ghway  in  programmed  instruction  courses  in 

ha.-^t  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08816  First 'Aid 

♦•I. arty  Foster /.Head  of  Public  Relations 


Merck  and  Compan/,  Inc/ 
Scott  Avenue 

Rahway,  New  Jersey  07065 


0 

•  Ameri^i2"OT^Denc^l  Association 
2il.r.^^*t  Chicago  Avenue 
ChiQago-,  111  inp is -60611 


American  Osljeop^ithic  Afis'n 
Order  Department 
212  East  Ohio  Street 
(^hicago,   Illinois  6D611 


Americar^^  Podiat  ry  A,^-ociat  ioa  . 
Audiovisual  Sectioa 
.20'Chevy  Chase  Circll*      ^  * 
Washington,   D.C,  20015 


Pamphlets ,  charci^j  bobks  ,*  educat  ional 
publications,   teaching  kits. and  fft,lns 


Bright  Future 
Co\or,  2^  minutes 


Challenge  of  Dentistr^i 
Color,  28  minutes 

Laboratory'  of  the  Body 
Col^or,  2^f  minutes  .< 

Pattern  of  a  Profession 
Black  and  whit^,'28  rpihuteV 


Ameracan  Dcrctor  ' 
CoIcJB/  28  mi|hutes 

You  B^The  Doctof 
Coloi^,^J.6  minlites      •  \ 

P^ddiatry^:^  0]()portunLty  and  Challenge 
Color,,  13  minutes' 


The  Winged  Foot 

Black  and  white,  13  minutes 


Association  Films',  Inc* 

600  Madispn  Avenue 

Mew. York/ New  York  1002^v 


S-2  37  "Take  Time  for  Your  Teeth" 
16mm  color  sound  -  12  minutes 


Fiocton,  Dickinson  ro'^\">ny 
Att(?ntion:     Mr.   Frank  N.  *.Selmer 
Manag€*r»  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Kuclu*rford-,  New,  Jersey  07070 


"Career  in  Bacteriology 
Color,  20  minutes 


Eli  Lill^  and  Company 
Miss  A."  I.  Proctor 
Audio  Visual  FiliT  Library 
P.O.  «ox  618 

Indianapolis^  Indiana  46206' 


JJational  Committee  for  ckreerb  in 
•   Medical  Technology 
9650  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda,  Maryland  2001^ 


%  Texaco ,  Inc .  •/ 

biSf^^gev;-  Ret>ail '.Sales 
" ')^*^e^t  Peachtrea  Street,  N.W. 
jnta,r  Georgia  j030£^ 


S.  4..- ,  Groves  &  ^ons  Coippany 
P.O.  &OX  85 
U.S-.  Highway  9 
WoodbAdge,  "N.  J.  07095 

National  Osteopathic  Association 

Office  of  Education 
J12>East  Ohio  Stlfeet'  « 
^Chica^o,  Iilinoi^-6061>   .  . 


t)ay  of  Judgment  -  Phariuaciy,  Recruitment 
Color,  24  minutes  '  \  ^ 

t  ■  , 

Without^Waming  ^ 
•s,.  Color,  "16  minutes^     '    «   ♦  ^ 


Human  Cell  and  the  Cy tof e<.hnblo^ist 
Coldj,  22  minutes 

In  ^  'Medical  Laboraf<?r^'-,.___^ 
Coiot,  28  minutes  .  ^ 


r 


The  Vete'tAnarian 
Color,  -26  minutes 


Safety    films  and  pamphlets 


0  / 

/'Information  and  films  on  osteopathic 
physicians  and  related  occupations i 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Genetic  Association 

1507  M  Stre'et,  .N'.W.        .  ^ 

Was-hington,,  D.C.  20005  . 


'American  Association  bf*j|6alth.  Physical  Education  and 'Recre-at id 
1201  Si;cteenth  'Street,  N.W.'^  ^   .  '    '  •  / 

Washington,  D.C.  2^)0:36  ' 

American  Association  of  Me^iical ■  Assistants 
510  >iorth  bearborfi-Street  *  ^ 


ChiTago  10.,  Illinoiix. 


American  As3X)Q*iation  of  School  ^f  ^|edicane  Anatomists 
^  University  of  Pennsylvania  .  ,    .  ' 

i^hiladelphia,  'Pennsylvania  >  .  '        .  , 
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*        .  * 

'American  Dental  '.s^iscants  Association 
10  First  National  Bank  Building 
LaPorte,  Indiana 

American  Dental  Association 
222  East  Superior  Street  J 
Chicago,  Illinois  606H    "  t 

American  Dental  Hygienist/s'  Association 
lOO'East  Ohio  Str4et 
Chicagp^  Illinois  60611 

American  Inst  itute',  of  Biological  Science 
200  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

American  Xurses  As:>oc iat;ion 
10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York  19,  N'ew  York 

American  OccupaC-ional  Therapy  Association, 
230  West''57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019  . 

American  Osteopathic  Association 
^212  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association  ^ 
2215  Constitution  Avenue,  N^.W.  ^ 
Wash ingt|dh,^  D.C •  20037 

i 

"American  Psychiatric  Assooi^Cion 
1700  18th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C-.  20009 

American  Psychological  Association  « 
l7th  Street  6*  Rhode  IsUfid  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington^  D.C.  20036 

American  Physiblogical  Society 
9650  Wisconsin  Avenue  y 
Washington,  D.C.  20014   -  ^  ' 

American  Society  of  Animal  Science 
J.E.  Oldfield,  Secretary-tifeasurer 
Department  of  Animals  Science 
Oregon  State  University  -      *  * 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

American  Society  of  Medical  Techno  log  is  t;s 
25  Herman  Professional  Building 
'KouHton,  Texas '77025 


American  Society  of  l^ological.vChemists  ^  ^  > 

9650  Wis^consin  Avenues   ^  *        ,  . 

Washington,  D.C.  20oM  '         ,    .  »       -  - 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ^ 

600  South  Michigan  Avenue  *  ^  * 

Chicago,  'Illinois  .60605  .  ! 

American  Veterinarian  MedJLcal  Association 
1510  "M"  Street,  n\w.  *  K  * 

Washington,  D*Cy     -  .  ^     ^  • 

International  Chlrop^ractors  Association 
^741  Brady  Street  *  ^  , 

Davenport,  Iowa 

National  Association  far  -Practical  Nurse  Education 
'475  Riverside  D^ive  * 
New  York,  New  York  1(3027 

^lational  Health  Council 

^1790  B,roaciway  '  *,  • 

^New.  York',  New  York  10019  '  , 

Bureau  of  Health,  Professional  Education  and  Manpower  Training 
National  Institute  of  Health  .  •  .'y 

Bethesda,C,Maryland 

National  League*  f$)r^ Committee  on  Careers  in  Nursing. 

'Columbus  Circle  ,  jr' 

New'Vork,  New  York  10019 

'*       -         ,  '  ^  • 

0p*tical  Society  .o^f  America  '  » 

Room  8  -203  'c  '  '  • 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technqlogy<  ^  ^. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Society  of  An^erican  Bacteriologists 
Mt .  »Royal  and  Cyilford  Avenue 

.Baltimt^re,  Maryland  ,21202  '        ^        .  ^  ^ 

American  Pharmaceutical  Afscfciation  ' 
2215  Constitution  Avenue,  N.tW,  V 
WashUgton,'  EKC.  20037  "  ' 

American  Podiatry  Association  . 
.-:330i  Sixteenth  Street,  N,W,  V 
Wa*shington,  D.C.  2001p 

National  Assoc iation**for  Practical  Nurse  Educat^lon 
475  Riverside  Driye  *  ^  \ 

New  York,  jiew  York  10027  -       ~    V  ^ ^ 

Americarv  5?o^iety  of  X-Ray  Technici^lns   ^  ^. 
16  Four;t<j0i|LR^tro€ir  *   *  ^ 

*  Fond  du  Ua^lpQllsconsin 


PAMPHLETS  - 

^.^  '  ANA-NLA  Nursing  Career  Program 
•     10  Columbus  CitCle  ,>  . 
New  York,  New  York  10019  , 


American  Ass*n  ojf  Nurs 
Suite  3910 
PrudentiaJ  Plaza 
Chicago ,  Illinois 


American  /Association  for  Health ;% 
Physical  Education  &^Recreation^ 
1201  Sixteenth'StreeT,  N.y.  \| 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  i 

♦  «^ 

American "Board  of  Opticianry 
Executive  Secretary  ^  ^j/? 

821  'Eggert  Road 
Buf  falot^  New  York  14226^' 


Do  You  Want  tp^Be  a  Nurse? 

Husband^  Father,  Humanitarian, 
Specialist^  Nurse 


Nurse  Anesthetis^t  Career 


Career  information  on  health  education, 
dafnce,  safety  education,  school  nursing 
and  others. 


Opticianry 


American  Chiropractic  Association 
Department  of  Education  ^ 
2200  Grand  Avenue  * 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312  *  * 

ft 

American  Dental  Assistants*  / 
Association  / 
•Room  1230,   211  ET.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

American  Dental  Association 

22  East  Superior  ^ 

Chicago,  Iirinois    .    ^  / 

American  Dental  Association 
^CQuncil  on  Dental  Education  •  * 
2LliEast  Chicago  Avenue  * 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611  ' 

American  DenCal  Hygienists' 
Association   ^  ^ 

Division  of  Educational  Services 
2dl  East  Chicago,  Avenue 
Chicago, -Illinois  606aa. 

Americ«?n  -fJJ-etetic  Association 
620  North,  Michigan  Avenue  ^ 
.Chicago,  Illinois  66611 


Planning  a  Career  in  Chiropractic 


Dental  Assisting 


The  Dimensions  of  Dentistry  ^ 


.    Careers  in  Dentistry  o 

Dentistry^     A  Career  for  Women 

\     Careei's  in 'Dental  Hygiene-  " 


A^ietetic  Internship 
Dietetics  as^a  Profession 
Dietetics  -  How' Sweet  It  Is 
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American  Hearing  Society 
919  18th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington ,  D.C.  20006  . 

American  Hospital  Association 
Division  of  Careers  anc}  Recruitment 
840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
^Chicago^  Illinois 

AmericaV  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Rock'vilie  Pike  ^  ^ 

Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 

American  Medical  Association 
Local  Office 


Health  Careers  Leaflet 


Careers  in  Nutrition  '* 


I  Am  a  Doctor  o 


J 


American  Medical  Association 
535  North  .Dearborn  Street^ 
Chicago,  Illinois  60^1i) 


Horizons  Unlimited 

The  Opportunit i*es  and  Rewards  of 
.Medicine  Can  Be  Yours 


The  Rewards  of  Medicine  Can  Be  \'our:> 


American  Medical  Record  Ass'n 
2U'  East  Chicago  Street 
Chicago,  , Illinois  60611 

American  Nurses  Association,  Inc. 
i\NA-NLN  Committee  on  Nursing  Careerb 
10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Medical  Record  Libpdrian — Key  Men^.bt^r 
of  the  Medical  Team   ^  ' 


Nursing  Ce^  Turn  You  On 

S 


Amer^an  Occupational  Therapy  Ass'n 
pivision  of  Public  Information 
and  Recruitment 

2-51  Yark  Avenue  South  '  ^ 
New  York,  New  York  10010 


ABC's/of  Occupatio'nal  Therapy 
Ocot^pat  ional  Therapy  Handbook 

Join  the  Recovery  Team:  Be  an 
Occupational  Therapist 


American  Optometric  Associarf:ion 
Division  of  t^ublic  Information 
7000  Chippewa  Street     .         -    . f . 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63119 

^inerican  Osteopathic  Association 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
2^2  East  OKio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611  .  . 


What  Is  van  Optomet  risj: 


.5 


Heal th  ^Careers  -  5s>teopat;hic  Mudic  in 


9^ 


\  , 

^Americans  Phani|ac^tical  Association 
221 5| Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
W^shitigtonr,  D.C.  20037^ 

» 

American  Physical  Therapy  ASs*n 
1156  15th  Sjtree.t,  N.W.  .  . 

Washington,  D.C-;^  20005 

•  •  « 

American  Psychological  Association  . 
1200  17tft  Street,  ,N.W. 
Washington,  D.C* 

Amexfican.Physiolbgical  Society 

9650  Rockville  Pike^ 

Bethesda, ^Maryland  20014  '  ^ 

American  Ppdiatry  Association 
20  Chevy  C'hase  Circle,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20015 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 
&  The  National  Association  ^for  ^ 
Mental /Health  t      '  ^  ^ 

1700  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W. 
*^ashington,  dTc. 


American  Psychological  Ass ' n 
1200  Seventeenth^  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Soci6ty  for  Pharmacology 
and  Experimental  Therapeutics 
d,fftce  of,4:heJ  Ticecutive  Officer  " 
9650  Rockville  <J>ike; 
Bethesda,  Maryland  206l4 

American  Society  of  Animal  Science 
113  Noivth-  Nell  'Street 
Champagne,  Illinois  61820 

5 

American  Society  of^^edical  Technology 
Suite  1600  ;  V  ^  ' 

Hermann'*  Pi^of.  Bldg. 
HoustO/n,  Texas  77025  ^' 


See  Your  Future  ii)  Pharmacy 

Careers  in  Physical  Therapy 

1  *  ^ 

A  Career  in  Industrial  Psychology 
A  Career  in  Psychology 

» 

Consider  Physiology 


Information  on  a  career  nn  po'diatry 


Infarmation  on  careers  in  psychiatry 
and  mental  health 


Information  on  ^lareers  in  psychology 


A.  Career  in  Phatmacqlogy 


1  . 


Career  in  Animal  Sciences 


Careers  in  the  Medical  Laboratory 

What  Kind 'of  Career  Could  I  Have  in 
a  Medical  Laboratory? 


^\meric'ap  Society  of  Fladiologlc 
Technologists  ^ 
645  North  Michigan  Avenue 
^Room  620        ^  ; 
Chicago,   tllinois  60611  ^ 


Ciyreets  .in 'X-Ray  Technology 


American  Speech  and  Hearing  Ass'n  , 
Kenneth  0,  Johnson,  PhD,*  Executive 
9030  OM  Georgetown  Road  ^  ' 
Washin^n^  pX.  20014'        *  • 

Ame^ri'can  'Veterinary*  Medicine  Ass  S 
600  South.  Michigan  Ave^ue^  /'v 
.Chicago/ Illinois  60605  -      '  ^ 

Medical  Library*. Association*,;  Inc. 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue  \ 
■Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Mississippi  Employment  Security 
, Commission  "  '         •  ^ 

P.O.  Box  1699  ^  >      ■  * 

Jacksron,  Mississippi  39205    '  * 


J  ^  Speech  Pathologist  and  Audiology-*?-  ^ 
-pir;  .Career  Information 


Today/ s  Veterinarian 


.  Medical' Library  Careers  [ 

Occupational  Giiides  -  R^gi^^stered  Nurse 
Nurses  Aid^,  Gefieral  Duty  Nurse 
Licensed  Practical  Nursef.  - 

-  .  Should' You  Be^  a  Pathologist    .         •  ^ 

Should  You  Be  a  Phatmacist  ^  , 

*  ^Should  You  Be  .a  Veterinarian* 


Yl3it\l  AssQciaJcion  of  Retail 
Druggists  ^  # 

One  East  Wackfer -Di-ive 
Chicago-,  Illinois  60601     ^  . 

Nat '  1  "Federation  of  I^icensed 
Practical  Nurses,  Inc.  -  r 

250  West  57th  Street'v 
Suite  1511  ^    _  . 

New 'York,  New  York.  10019 

National  Health  Council  ' 
1740  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10019  , 


There  is  >'a  'Future  For /You  in  Pharmacy 


Practically  Speaking  for  ^ 
Nursing,  Career  .  \ 


Information  on  health  careers 


National  League  for  Nursing 

10  eolumbus  Circle 

New  Xork^  New  York  10019^ 

New  Jersey  Division" of, 
Eipployment  Security 


Do  You  Want  to  be  a  Nursed 


Medical  TechnoiogisX 


Optical  Society  of  America^  . 
2100  Pennsylvania  'Avenue,  NW 
V^ashingtOTt  D.C.  20037  - 


"'Career  information'^and  activities  in 
optical^ physics^,  optical  engineering, 
and  astronomy  '  '  \"  • 
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^Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  i 
Labor  and  Industry  ^uil^dirig 
Jth  and  Forester  Streetr 
'Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Pfilzer  Inc..  j 
Educational  Services ' Dept , 
235  Ea^t'  42nd  Street 
New  York*,  New  ^ork.  10017 


Trade  and  Industrial  Service 
Division  bt  Vocational  Education 
State^  Office  Building 
Columbus,  Ohio- 43215 

.  U.S«.  Department*  of' Health, 
Education  -and  Welfare  \  \ 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  , 

}J.S.  Dept.  of^I^bor 
Bureau  of  Lab^r  Stati^Ji^ics 
13^1  P^^chtree,  Street;,' N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  -30309 


U.S.  Defpartment  >  oJ  Labor 
Women's  Bureau 
Washyigton,  D.C.  , 

United^Business  School  Association 
1730  M  Street',  N.W.  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


.  *Job  Opportunity  Guide  -  Health  Career^, 
^    Licensed  Practical  Nurse 


Yoqr  Career  Opportunities  in  Hospitals 

Your  Career  Opportunities  in  Medicine 

Your  Career  Opportunities  in  Pharmacy 

.Health  Occiipfations 


New  Careers  for  the  Subprofessiohal 


ilealth^ 


ilealth^ervice  Occupations 


^y  Not  Be  a  Medical  Technologist 
why  Not  Be?  an  Optometrist 
Why  Not*  Be  a  Pharmacist  , 

Your  Career  as  a  Medical  Secretary 


The  Upjohn  Company 
Department  //9250 
Kal-amazoo,  Nlichigan  49001  o 

Veterans  Adbinistration 
.Personnel  (05^0 
^Washingitqn,  D.C.  2C420  ^ 


What  is  ,a  Pharmacist;? 


Rehabilitation  TherapistVln  ,the 
Veterans  Administration 
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JOB  FAMILIES 

Coinmercial  and^  Non-Commercial  Travel  Bureaus 
Travel  Agencie*3 
Transport at ion 

Public,  Industrial  and  Private  Recreation 
!^atural  Resource  Recreation 

i 

•  \ 

\ 

m 

I*        -  V- 

A 

> 

1 

ERLC 

1 

*  1 
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Commercial,  and  Non-Commercial  .Travel  Barekus 
Artist 

Information  Clerk 
Librarian 
'Lodging  Facilities  Attendant 
Photographer    "   '  ^ 
Public  Relations  Man  » 
.  Transportation  Clerk 

Travel--Acc6modation  Appraiser 

Travel  Counselor 

Writer 


Travel  Agencies 


Advertising  and  Publicity  Personnel 
Hot'^|Representative  u  ^^/^  ^  . 

Information  Clerk      ' ^^^"""-^--"-^L^.^'  . 
Librarian  )  ' 

Publicity,  Advertising  and\cieri^€}al  Staff 
Sales  Agent  or  Agency  Representa^'ivie' 
'Ticket  Clerk  ,  »  .  '  ' 

Travel  Advisor 
Travel  Agency  Clerk 

Travel  Agency  Supervisor  and  Executive 
Travel  Agent  '     .  • 

I 

Transportation  ' 

Passen'^ier  Agents  and  Clerks 
Purser 

Airline  Stewardess 

Deck  Stewart'. 

Tour  Conductor 

Tourist  Recreation  Director 

\ 

Public,  Industrial  and  Private.  Recreation 

>  <»^'^thletlc  Manager  ^  • 

V  Athletic  Director  ■    ^  ^  • 
\    Athletic  Equipment  Custbdian*  ^ 
'•Athletic  Team  Manager  .  ' 

Athletic  Trainer  '        '  ^ 
Professional  Athlete 
thnp^iTe^  '  \ 

AutomolK^le  Racer  . 
Acrobat  '  ' 
Acrobatic  Rigger    ,  ^ 
Aerlalist  , 
Artist  and  Repertoire  Man 
Circus  Business  Agent 
Circus  Foreman  ,  ' 


/OO 


BtST  COW  MMl*B"^ 
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Circus , Laborer 

Circus  Trainmaster 

Clown 

Comedian 
'  ^  Mermaid  ^ 

Ring  Master  ,  , 

Showman  •    /       ^  ) 

Stun-t  Man        '         ^  ^ 

Astrologer 

Fortune  feller 

Graphologist 
.  Hypnotist 

Magic fan 

Mind-  Reader 

Physiognomist 
•  Ventriloquist      ,  -  _ 

Puppeteer  *^  ^ 

Show  Girl  ^'^'^^ 

Song  and  Dance 'Man 

Waiter-Entertainer 

Usher       .1  .  - 

Bowling  Instrucftor 

Ice  Skating  Instructor 

Judo  Instructor    -  ^\ 

Physi-cal  Education  Instructor 
*  Riding  .Instructor 

Swimming  In  s  t  rue  to  r      -  ^ 

Ski  Instructor 

Ski\Patrolman 

Ski-Tow  Operator 
'  Animal  Keeper  ^ 
•   Marine-Mammal  Trainer 

Dog  Trainer 

Hor^e  Trainer 

Horseman 

Racetrack  Steward 
Jockeys 

Hor^e  Exerciser 
^  'Recreation  Superintendent 

Camp  Counselor 
.  Kennel  Master 

Master  of  Ceremonies 

Guide 

Huntsman 

Diver 

Natural  Resource  Recreation 

Information  Center  Personnel 
Conce'ssion  Attendant 
Lifeguard 
.  Visitor  or  Tourist  Guide 
Zoo  Keeper  and  Attendant 


RESOURCES  ' 

1     «i.f  ^ 


FILMS 


v'^Nat'l  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat;  Manufacturers 
Fi'in  Library  *  <> 

Department"of  Creativision,  Inc. 
295^West  Ath  Street 
New  York/  New  York  10014 

Mat*!  Association  of  Manufacturers 
277^Phrk  Avenue 
^  New* York,  New  York  10017 


►oats 

Color,  1»3  minutes 


Boats.  I^eed  People 


No.  390,  -  The  Sports  -Boom 
16inm  -'13^^  minutes 

No;  393  -  Nation  on  the  Go 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 


Audio  Visual  Section 
National^  Cotton  Council 
P.O.  Box  12285 
Memp'hig,  Tennessee  38112 


"A  La  Carte" 
/5      16imn  color  sound  -  13%  minutes 


An   "Cruisp  Craze"  ^ 

16mm  col/o^  sound  -  13  minutes 


National  Restaurant  Association  v  "Goodseryipe".  -  film 


1530  North  Lake  Shore -Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610  '^j- 


ORGANIZATIONS  • 


American.  Educational  Institute  Hotel' ]^s|^ciat ion 
^     Employer-Employee  Relations  4)epartmei|^t:- ^ 
>^     221  West  .57th  Street 


New.  York,  New'York  10019 


American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association       '  " 

221  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  ^ 

Chefs  de  Cuisine  Association  of  America 

132  West  48th  Stre€^t  -  »    '         ^  ' 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Ed\icational  Director  '  ^ 

National  Restaurd'nt  Association 
Chicago,  Illinois     ^  v  ^ 

National  Assoc^iatlon  of  Professional,^  League  Baseball 
7^0*  East  Broad  Street-  v-'  , 

Coliirabus,  Ohio  A3215 
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National  Industrial  Restaurant  Association 
*1706  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N»W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


PAMPHLETS 


American  Hot^  &  Motel  Assbciation 

888  7th  Street  . 

New^York,  New  .York  10019  ' 

Illinois  Reading  Service 
Box  277 

Blooniington,  Il)};]^.no:|@ 

Mississippi  Emp|oJn 
Security  CommissiotOf  ] 


P.O.  Box  1699* 
Jackson,  Mis3issippi  39205 

National  Association  of  Ft;pf essional 
Baseball  Leagues 
720  East  Broad  Street 
3  Columbjus,  Ohio  A 32 15 


Choose  a  Hotel/Motel  Career 


"What  a  Baseball  Manager  Does 
by  Roy  Hpopes 


Occupational  Guides 
Outboard  Motor  Mechanic 


Baseball,  the  Game,;.the  Career, 
the  Opportunity- 
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JOB  FAMILIES 


^  Management 

Scientisjt 
Engineer . 
Technician 
Craftsman  '  ^ 
^ Skilled  Workers  ^ 
Semi-Skdlled  Workers 
Unskilled  Laborers 


I) 


: President  ' 
Vice  President,  ' 
Iiidustrial  Organiza^on  Manage 
Sales  Manager 
.Purchasing  Agent  \.  •'^ 
Accountant     *  •   ^  .  • 

^4^^     ^       ^        Personnel  Manager 
Personnel  Clerk 

Scientist 

J  Analytical  Cbemist 
'  "Organic  Chemist 
'  ^Physicist 

Er>giQ,cters 

Electrical  Engineer* 
Industrial  Engineer, 
Engineering  ^iaison  Man 
Mechanical  Engineer 
^Engineering  Scheduler 
Aerospace  Engineer 
Peramic  E^jgineer^' 
Chemical.  Engineer 
Metallurgical  Engineer  ^ 
Mining  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer  - 
Illuminatixjg  Engineer  -.^  , 
Architectural  Engineer 
Draftsman 

Techicians 

■  ■    ■  <9  V  . 

Elecjtronlcs  Technician^ 
Mathematical  Technician 
Assistant  Metallurgist 
^  ■  ~  „~  Quality  Technician. 


Craftsmen 

Electrician  Foreman 
vMasltkr  Maintenance  Mechanic 
Master  Tailor  ,  ' 

3?         Tool  Designer  i 
/  \..  .     ~  Die  Maker 

/     '^1V.  ,     '  -        .Tool  Maker 

•         '       '  '^ool         I^i®  Foreman 

•^f '  /j»       /  Master  Mechanic 

.  Carpenter  Foreman 

*      '         Plumber  Foreman 
'         ^       -  '       Masonry  Foreman 

Sheet  Metal  Foreman 
Eleqtrical  Foreman 


ERIC 


Q 
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Skilled  Workers 


Lithographer 

Machinist  ?j  . 

Plastic  Pattern ^Maker 

Milling  Machine  Sef-Up  Man 

General  Assembler         .  ^, 

Layout  Man  *  > 

5ears^^5p^ng,  Machine  Setup  Operator 

Buffing  Line  Setup  >\an  , 

Shear  Setup  Man  j 

P/es's^  Ope'rator 

Resistor  Calibrator  ' 

Calibrator  Checker 

£lectric  Motor Analyst 

Camera  Repairman  '   .  * 

Instrument'  Maker  '  ^'-^ 

Radio  Repairman 

Hearing  AfU  Rep  airman 

Fruit  Coorcfinator 

f*ulp  and  Paper  T^s,ter  ' 

Tinter^'  /  '  ' 

Quality  Control*  TesOQr 

Carpenter 

Painter       *  v  '  ; * 

Welder,  - 

Mechanic  "  . 

Electrician 

Pl'umberi  "  ^  k     \  ^ 

Butcher 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  ^ 


Semi-Skilled  Workers ^ 


Mineral  Production: 

Hammer  Mill  Operator 
Alpdize  Machine  Operator 

\       K'iin  Operator 

Ijon  'and  Steel  Mixt^r 

Ler  Operator  ^ 
Pyrometer  Man 
Oxygen  Furnace^fOperaCOT 
Chat^,lng  Machihe  Operator 
Ctipola  CliaVger        -  ^ 
Dii"r Casting  Machine  Setup  Man 
Casting  Operator 
^    r.inding.  Mil  I  Op^r^ator  < 
'  Batch  Maker 
Briquetting  Machine , Operator 
Arbor  Pry-ss  Operator.'  — 
M 1  r'ro r-f  j^isJLx.tog.-Op'erator 
Fox-Latiie' Operator  ^ 


9/ 
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Boring. Machine  Operator  « 
Cut-Off  Shw  Operator 
Drop-Hairaner  Ope'rator 
Die-Setter  • 
Coil  Operator 
Table  Operator 

Draw-Bench  Operator  *  , 

Rifter  .  '  -  ] 

Core-Maker 

Stone^  Grader  - 

Plater 

Etcher  ^  ^ 

•Animal  and  Vegetable  Production :  ' 

Cheese  Blender  ^ 
Blending  Plant  Operator  , 
Dividing  Machine  Operator   ^    ^'  " 
Rice  Miller  '    jh  . 

Potato  Chip  Sorter 
Cocoa  Press  Operator. 
Battery  Operator 
Candy  Maker 
Butter  'Maker 

Cigarette  Filter  Making  Machine  Operator 
Blender 

Carbon  Paper  Coating  Machine .Setup  Man 

Cork  Grinder  ' 

Beater  Engineer 

Corrugator  Operator 

Molding  Sander  ' 

Cotton  Dispatcher 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Chemical  and  Synthetic  Production: 
Batch-Still  Opei:ator 

Plastic.  Heat  Welder    '  .  ' 

Nitro-Cotton  Operatpr 

Caustic  Operator 

_   Acid^ Extractor  _  _  ^ 

Catalyst  Operator 
Absorption  Operator 

Gager 


Unskilled  Laborers  f 


Mineral  Production:.  • 
~^gJilectroplate  Laborer* 

General  Laborer 

Caster 

Foundry  Laborer 
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Abrasive  Grader 

Diamond  'Powder  Mixer 

hatch*  and  Furnace  Man  ' 

Beads  Baker   ,  ^ 

Clay  Roaster  : 

Bench  Grinder  ^     ^^'^itf^  ' 

Air  Conditioning  Coil  Assembler 

Model  Builder        •         r  * 

Hopper  Man  ^  J- 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Product;ion:^' 
Almond-Paste  Moldfer  ^  ^ 
Batter-Mixer  ^    '  ' 

Sausage  Meat  Trimmer  ' 
Barley  Sleeper 
Chip  Man 

Batter  Scaler  S' 
Doughnut  Maker 

Bak^r  Helper  .  ^  > 

Cook 

Candy  Cutter<i^ 
Auto  Roller  ^  ^ 
Cannery  Worker^ 
Cheesemaking  Uibo re r 
Basket  Filler  " 
.^Core  Treater 
'  .  Bleacher 

Bindery  Worker  ' 
•  Heel»  BuT  iler  * 


.         Cotton  Roil  Packer 

■\  * 

'Chemical  an^  Synthetic: 
%       Dry-House*  Mjan 
Core  Extruder 
/Xinpouie  Sealer 


,x  .  •« 


ERIC 


AIDS 


RESOUIgXIES 


i  ; 


American" Cyanamid  CompanV 
Cutte^:  Dock  Road  ^  ' 

Woodbri'dge,  N.  J.  07095  ' 


Cl\evron  Oil  Company 

1209  $Ute"^Street 

'  ertK  Atnboyj^       J.  0886lr 

M  L  T  T}hemicals,  Inc. 
Rahway  Avenue  ^ 
Rahw^y^^.  J.  070^65  • 


'  Rayco  Auto  Service  Stpres 

385  U.S.  Highway  "//I 
^^venel,  N:,,  J.  07001 

Rei'cfehold  Ch^micaljS,  Inc;l 
Middlesex  Avenye  ^*  !  ^  ^ 
Carteret,  N.  J,  07008* 


Films^/ ^periodicals ,  ;labdratory 
.   glassware  and  equipmeiit  ^vallabl^  on* 
written  reqia^^^^   Prof  es.signal  'bopks 
,?VoTfr^Boj;iid  Brook  l^ib]^ary^  can  be  jused 
'by  teachers.     '   '  ^  '\  *.       -  ' 
*      ;      -     •  •    L      .      r       ^  . 

^^'it' uf  inddel  xefine'ry  e(6tb  grade    ,  * 
level),  av^iiable        -  *  .  ' 

Reference  material    or*  teacher  use  - 


•"Periodicals  and  old  seat  caver 
mat^fialjr "       v,*     *  ^  '  ^  / 

_  ^ 

P/imphlets  ^and  moafelVpf  plant  may  ^ 
be  borrowed.        .  .  * 


*  Republii  Wire  Corporation 
500  Blair  Road 

.Carte^et/N.  J.  67008  .  ' 

^Standard  Tube -Sales Corporation 

449  Blair  Road   —  '  ^ 

Woodbiridge,  N.  J.  07095  ' 

JV.S.  Metals  Refining  Company^  ^ 

*  AGO  Middlesex  Avenue 


Carteret,^N.  J.  07008 


Samples  o£  various  kinds  of  wire^3  and 
pgauges  of  wires  produce^^t  platife^ 

Steel  tubing  for  shop  .classes,  and  - 
^    pamphlets  -  about*  ^  steel  '^ubing^-and. ^ts. 

^      Procesi^;  fi'ow  s'chemati^  diagram  of  t;he  " 
erttire^rsAelting  proce§s;.'brodhure^  atid 
;  f  films  on^the^electrolytic  ^procfes^s; 
i'.  reference,  materials  available.  \^ 


FILMS 


Association^Fij^ms ,  Inc . 

600  Madison  Avenue 

New  Vork^  New^'York  10022 


S-089'*'The  Opert  World  6f  CXfsp' 
l&mjtl  color  iojund  -  31 'minutes  ;: 

Sr36^^^Aluminum  Welding*;^ 

r6mm  cb\or^  sound  -r  S^lmittutes  * 


S--50>2  ''Color  &  Tex'tufe  in  Aluminum 
Finishes"      16mm  color' sopnfd,-  18  min. 


Bell  Telephone  Company 
Local  Office 

Brown  Shoe  Company 
Public  Relations  ^ 
^  8300  Maryland  Avenue  , 
^Clayton,  Missouri  6310 


"Bell  Solar  Battery" 

16nnn  color  sound  -  12  minutes 

Leather  in  the  Making 
Black  and  white,  30  minutep^ 


General  Dynamics 
Electro  Dynamic  l!)ivi§ioi> 
150  Avenel,  Street 
Avjenel,  N.  J.'  07001 

general  Mills  ' 
Aud^o-Visual  Department 
9200  Wayzata  Blvd. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 


"General  Dynamics  Review" 


"The  How  and  Why  of  Packaging" 
35min  -  silent  -  65  frames 


V... 


, General  Motors  Assembly  Division 
^  Route  //I  .  , 

Linden,  New  Jersey  07036 

i 

General  Motors  Training  School 
Route  22 

Union,  New  Jersey  07083 

General  Steel  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
229  Fayette  Street   .        '  * 
Perth  Amboy,  N*-«J.  08861 

Jim  Handy  Prodmctions 
Division  of  T^T.P.  Corporation  , 
282]NEast  Grand  Boulevard 
Dejtroit>vMichigan  48211 

Huntington  LaDtM;:atories,  Inc. 
Huntington,  IndiahB^6750 

Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  Filiit^ibrary 
West  Point,  Pennsylvania  1948 


Modem  Talking  Picture  Service 
.714  Spring  Street,  N.W* 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 


For  booklets  and  films,  contact  Public 
Relations  Dept.,  Broad^Street ,  Newark, 
N.J. 


Films  and  equipment 


"Eternal  Ha^^est*^-Fo^;;-|ilm,  contact 
Venlo  Wolf  son, ,.^3»ctor  of  Public 
RelationSj^^InstitW^ji-Scrap  Iron  6f  Steel, 
1729  H  Street  NW^Washington,  D.C.  20006 

"American  'Maker"  ^*  ^ 
I6mm  color  -  25  minutes 


*ItVs  Your  Challenge" 
Color,  23  minutes    ^  ^ 

"A  Wider  World" 
Black  and  white,  28  minutes 


Black  an 


e,  2fi'"'minutes 


"Credit:"  -  color,  14  mipj^tes 

"Dialogue  with  a  Young  ,Man" 
Color,  14  minutes 


"What's  So  Special  About  Paper? 


9  It 


///. 


National  Association  of  Manufacturers    No.  380  "American  Industry" 
277  Park  Avenue  '  16nim  -  I3h  minutes 

New  York,  Nei/  York  10017 

No.  385  "The  Billion  Dollar  Breakfast" 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 

No.  397  -  "Looking  at  Glass"  (Plate, 
hand  blown,  mass  produced,  etc) 
16mm  -  13h  minutes 

No.  Uli  -  "Contents:  Merchandise" 
•    (Packaging  of  goods)  '  <h 

16mm  -  13^  minutes 

T  -     No.  421  -  "Impact"  (Report  on  user' 

force  and  resultant  products  of 
\  indust^ry  that  have  an  impact  erf  their 

own  on  our  standard  of  living) 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 


|i    *  '  ^  (Industrial  health  and  safety) 


No.  422  -  'bounce  of  Prevention" 
( Industrial 'health 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 


No.  424      "Baby  Boom"  (What  babies  do 
for  the  economy  and  what  industry 
^      t«  ^  ^  '  .  does  for  them)  • ' 

*  -  16mm  -  13%  minutes 

No.  455  -  "P^'chnique^  Processes  and 
.  Prx)djJcts,.^of  Industry"  (Floating  auto- 
mdfctile,''  space  suits,  etc*) 
16mm  -  -'13%  minutes     '  - 

•     '      ^  No.  457  -  "While  a  Nation  Sleeps" 

^  .  (Night -workers)     16mm  -  .13%  minutes 

'  "  '-^  No  .  -45f  ""^"Keep  it  Clean"  (Industry's 

•  *  accomplishments  in  keeping  people  cleaH) 

,    ,  r6mm      13%. minutes 

J^o.  462  -  "Automation—What  Is  Lt?". 
i6m4— ^'1^  minutes 

^  -No.  471  -  "Nearest' Thing  to  Nothing" 

,  •  (^uses  Of  vacuum  in  industry)  ^ 

:l6mm  -  13%  minutes 

No.  472  -  "Refreshing  Neighbors"  (Soft 
drink  industry)     16mm  - -1 3% -minutes 

No.  474^-  "Too-ls  of  Production" 
(Machine  toois^)  '  I6mm  -13%  minutes 


94. 


I 

No.  476  -  ''The  Large  and  Small  of  It" 
(•Importance  ^fj.  both  large  an^d  small 
industry)     16min  -  13^^  minutes 

No^.480      "Growing  with  the  Nation*** 
(Various^ways  in  which*  industries- 
grow)     Ibmm  -  13^  minutes 

No.  482  -  "Fairest  in  the_Und"  ' 
(Top  factories  in  the  country) 
16min  -  13^  minutes 

» 

No.  483  -  "The  Happiest  Business" 
(How  industry  contributes  to  making 
holidays  happy  and  safe  for  children) 
16min  -  13i$  minutes 


New  Holland 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp, 
72  30  Morgan  Road,  Box  10 
Liverpool,  New  YorW  13088 


No.  489  -  "Living  on  Air"  (Foam 
rubber)     16mm  -  13^  minutes 

492-01  -  "Putting  Sparkle  in  Our  Lives" 
(Beve^age^ Industry)  Color 


"Miracle  of  MecP^izat ion"  ^ 


FILMS  AND  PAMPHLETS 


Carborundum  Company 
Crows  Mill  Road, 
Keasby-,  N.  J.  08832 


Films,  filnis trips,  recor<is,  pamphlets, 
professional  journals  and  samples  of 
refraction  materials  produced  by 
Carborundum]    Plant  library  at  Niagara 
Falls  home  office  may  be  used  on  loan  basis, 


Continental  Can  Company 
400  Blair  Road_  * 
Carteret,  N.-  J.  07008 


-Films,  filmsrtrips,  pamphlets  and 
models.  i 


Ford  Motor  Company 

U.S.  Highway  ifl 

Metuchen,  M§w  Jersey  08840 

A. P.  Green  Refractories 
Pennval  Rpail 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  07095 

FMC  Corporation 
Inorganic  Chemicals  Division 
50O  Roosevelt  Avenue  ^ 
Carteret,  -N.  J/  07008 


Booklets  and'  films  from  Dick  Horton, 


2ts  and 
:  Relrfl 


Public  Rel^ions  Office,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Films,  ^pamphlets  and  periodicals  on  • 
2-4  Weeks  advance  notice. 


Films,  reports,  periodicals  and 
reference  books. 
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Metro  Glass 

Div.  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corp, 
Minue  Street 
Carteret,  N.  J.  07008 

D.H.  Overmyer  Warehouse  Company 
Randolph* Avenue  ^ 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  07095     *  . 

'  • '     '         'V  / 
Woodbridge  Sanitary  Potter^^  Corp. 

500  Green  Street 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.  07095  , 


Films,  filmstrips,  pamphlets,  unit 
plans  and-  periodicals 


Fil^s,  filmstrips  and  pamphlets 


Films,  pamphl^ets  *and  publications 


0 


ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers 
666  North  Lake  Shore'  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  American  Ceramic  Society 
^^^055  North  High  Street 

;;olumbus,  Ohio  43214  ^  ^  ^  r 

\.  . 
American  Chemical  Society  •*  '        ^  ' 

1155  rath  Street,  N.W.  '  4  , 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
^345  East  47th  S^t;^reet 

New*  York,  N6w  York  10017  ^ 

American  Institute  of  Mechajaical  Engineers 
345  East  47th  Street         /  -.^^ 
New  York,  New  York  10017      /  >  fi  "  * 

American  Society  of  Tool  and  Maniffac^^jii'ing  Engineers 
10700  Puritan  Avenue  .  -1^-  w  '  | 

Detroit,  Michigan  48238  .  ,  " 

American  Wfelding  Society  ! 
345  East  47th  Street 
New  Y.ork,  New  York  10017  , 

If  ^ 
Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Association 
5n  I^ast  ^Ist  Street  -  ^ 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Electronic  Industries  Association 
2001  Eye  Street  N*W.     -       ^  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


I 
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Industrial  Designers'  Institute 
A41  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,.  New  York 

National  Association  of  Manuf act:ur;ers 

2  East  A8th  Street  , 

New  York,  New  York         ^  - 


National  Tool,  Die,  and  Precisian  Machinery  Association 
907  Public  Square  Building  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  AA113  )  ^ 


Paper  Industry  Management  Association 
10  North  Clark  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


1. 
4 


Rubber  Manufacturers  As^pciatiga 
AAA  Madison  Avenue  •  -v^ 

^y^w  York,  New  York; 


Society  of*»Automotive  Engineers »  Inc. 

A85  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017  .  ' 


Society^Qf  Plastics  Industry 
250  Park  Avenue 


New  York,  New  York 


PAMPHLETS 

Aluminum  Company  ^of  America'* 
Chemical  Division 
1391  Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

American  Can  Company, 
3900  Park  Avenue 
Metucheh,  N.  J.  08840 


Ceramics — ujl^Jj^ited  Horizons 
Cer^mics-v-Tod.ayi'.s  Technology, 
Tomorrow's  Future 

J'  " 

'Pamphlets,  magazines,  company 
magazines,  newspapers,  &  films* 


American  Ceramics  Society,  Inc. 
A055  North  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  4321A 


For  Career  Opportunities  Explor^e  the 
Wonder  World  of  Ceramics 


American  Chemical  Society 
1155  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  olc.  20036 

American  Institute  of  (fhemists 

79  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 


Chemistry  and  Your  Career 

Is  Chemical  Technology  the  Career  for  You? 


Information  on  Occupations  in  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Career^  Fields 
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America^n  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers 

345  East  47th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

American  institute  of  Physics 
Public (Relations  Department 
335  East  Forty-fifth  Street 
.New  York,  New  York  10017 


American  Sts^iety  for  Met^als 
Career  Guidance  Department 
Metals  Park,  Ohio  44073 

American  Society  of  Industrial 

Designers  ' 

15  East  48th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


Industriaf  JEngineering 


Information  on  Careers  in  Physics 


Information  oh  Career's  in  Metallurgy 
Does-  Engineering  Appeal  to  You? 


^American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers 

United  Engineering  Center 
345  East  47th  Street 
tfew  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Society  for  Metals 
Metals  Park,  Ohio  44073 


Mechanical  Engineering 


A  Career  .Opportunity  Will  Extend  Youi: 
Reach  *  ^ 


The  Materials  Engineer  Today  and 
Tomorrow 


0 

American  Textile  Manufacturing 
Institute,  Inc» 
1501  Johnston  Ruilding 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 

^erican  Welding  Society 
^  345  East  47th  Street 
'New  York,  New  York  10017 

Centri<5  Clutch  Company 
U.S..  Highway  //9    ,   ,  > 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  07095 

•The  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada 
Burhside ' Building  ^ 
151  State  S'treet  ^ 
Ottawa,  OntaJrio,  Canada 

Education  Council  *of  Graphic 

Arts  Industry 

1411  K  Street,  N.W* 

Wa^in&tbn^  VP--  20005-    .      -  . 


Textiles  For  You. . . And  llow  They  are' Made 
The  Wonderful  New  World  of  Textiles 
Your  Career  in  Textiles  ^\ 


Opportunities 'in  the  Wel-ding  Industry 


Professional  literature  and  periodicals 


Your  Career  in  Chemical  Engineering 


1  • 
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Engineers'  Council  for  Professional 
^elopment     '    '      '  ;i  ^ 

3A5\East  i7th  Strfeet-  *      '  ^ 

Nw  Vork,  New  Vork^  ;.0017 

\  f  ^ 

Fords  Foundry  Company,  'Inc. 
Gross  Avenue  %    ^  , 

Fords,  N<5wJersey  08863't 

Public  Relations  Staff  - 
General  Motors 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202         >  . 


Industrial  .Designer's  Society 

of  America  ^* 

60  West  55th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10ai9 


Information  on  careers  in 
engineering     '  '  ^ 


Pamphlets  on  metallurgy 'l^nd 
related  areas .  .  \ 


Can  I  Be  an  Engineer?  ' 
Can  I  Be  a  Scientist? 
Can  I' Be  a  Draftsman? 
The  Automobile  Story 
Can  I  Be  a  Technician? 
oDiesel:  The  Modem  Power 
Optics  and  Wheels 

Power  Goes  to  Work  in  the  Automobile 
Precision  -  A  Measure  of  Programs 
The  Story  of  'Power 
Electricity  and  Wheels 
General  Motors  Institute 

Careers  in  Industrial  Design 


^International  Brotherhood  of 
BQokbinders  ^ 
16I2^*^*fetreetfN.W.' 
Washington,  IVQ^,^i0006 

Manufacturing  Chen^'sts  Association. 
1825  Connecticut  A^/enue  N.W. 
•[     Washington,  D.C.  20009 


Apprenticeship  Techrvical  Information 


Education 

Sources  of  Career  Information  in 
Scieritific  Fields 


Metallurgical  Society  of  AIME 
3A5  East  A 7th  Street 
New  K-ork,  New  York 
V  . 

Nat'l^  Assoc.  of  Photo-Lithographers 
230  vJbst  41  St  Street 
New'^ork,.  New  York 


A  Bri^hf  Future  for  You  as  a  Chemical 
Technicia'n  • 

A  Dozen  Reasons  Why  Young  People  ChoQse 
Chemical  Industry  Careeigr 

Info,nnation  on  careers  in  metallurgy 
and  metallurgical  engineering 

g 

Choose  Your  Cateer  in  a  Growth  ^ndus'try 
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Newark  College  of  Engineering. 
Public  Relatji-Qns  Office    '  ' 
-        Higti  S  treet 
Newark',!  New  Jersey  07102**^ 

Pennsylvani'a  Bureau  of  Employment  ' 
Security 

Labor  and  Industry  Building 

7th  and  Forester  Street  •  * 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

•Reynolds  Metals  Company 
4  33  Blair  Road  * 
Avenel,  New  Jersey  07001 

Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 
Education  Dept. 

20501  Ford  Road  ^  .  , 

Dearborn,  Michigan  48128  ' 

Society  of  Plastic  Engineers 
656  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 


Career  information  on  engineering 


Jobk^Opporfcunity,  Guide  -  Sewing 
^tachine  Operator  \ 


Pamphlfets  available  on  request 

Should  You  Be  a  Manufacturing  Engineer*^ 


Plastics  as  your  Engineering  Career 


Tandy  Leather  Company 

P.O.  Box  7^1 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76100 


Adventures  in  Leather 


UMpn  Carbide  Corporation  > 
•Crows  HilL  Kohd^ 
,Keasby,  New  Jersey  08832 

U/STDept,  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  .Labor  Statistics 
1371  Peachtree  Street,.  N,W. 

'^Atlanta, /Georgia  30309 

J, 

Wolverine  World  Wide,  Inc. 
Advertising  Department     , -  ' 
*9341 'Couftland  Drive.     " ' 
Rock  ford,  :'Mi-chigan  49341 


Materials  may  be  obtained  from  E.  A, 
Stef f ens ,^ Linde  Corporation  Sales, 
Union,  N,  i.  688-'^4l6  ,  / 

>Skill^d  and  Other .^lanual  Occapations 


L^t!s  Lopk*at  Leather 


V. 

'^lOCf 


45  v 

1^  #(' 


JOB  FAMILIES 


^       Research,.^'  rK  ;      ^  ^^.^.^r^^-. 
Chemical  arid -Mineral  Extraction 
Off-Shbre  Drilling 
Fishing  ,  .  , •  - 

t"        i  '      AquaciJ^fture  y 

Marine- Engiheer^iig'  and  Technology  " 
.      .  ^      Surface  and  On-Shore  Suppdrt 


■  ^^^  ....... 


i  ' 

' ) 
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•Research' 


*        Aquatic  Biologist  \t 

*  '     Maflnfe;^Geophysicist  I' 
'  ^                               Marine  Geologist 

t  '  '           Marine  Meteorologi^st  -  y 

"     '                  Hydrographer  - 

Hydrologist         '  v  - 

'  '      ,     ''''         ^"  '     ^  /     'y^  / 

*  ;  ,    _  •  chemical .  arid  Mineral  Eoctractibn  * 

s^y-  *•     '  .  Oce^n  Mining  .    '       >  ^ 

'  Chemical  Extraction 

Ojf  Shore  Drilling 

'^^  Seismograph  Man 

..  f"  Superintendent,  Drilling  and  JProdifC'tion 

^       .  .'Tool  Pusher  -  -  '^^ 

'  ^  ^    Driller             '  ' 

\  Rotary  Driller  Helper 
^ftid-Plant  Operator 

^1^,          '      ♦  ^    Performer  Operator  ^ 

\  -Pumper               '  < 


#l§hing 


Clam  Dtedge  Qperator 
^'    .V  Clam  Dfe dgemai^  \ 

*    Pot -Trap  Fisherman 
^;  Line  Fisherman        ;  . 

Spear  Fisherman''  \ 
Diving  Fisherman' t 


'5''"^:\,. '  Sponge,  Gatherer 

.'/  ."^  .      Kelp  Gutterman       #  ^  ^ 

, -     Se.al  Hunter  ^  ■  ,  '^-^t'^  , 

Walr^,  Hunter       ^    *   '  ' 
'  .  ,       -  .  *.-'.Pish^c^         -r  V  \  : 

Sponge  Clipper  v  '  • 

'  '  ;  ~  Fish  Cleaner  * 

'  S/^^:  vFish^mchine  Feeder 

^  '  '  r'     .  ;  .^Jiell'f ish^ProcLessing-^Hachine  Tender 

^"-^  ^quadlilture     .  : 

.  '  ^    ^*     •       ^        Fishery '^Bacteriologist  ^' 
_  •  Fish  Culturi'st  ^    *  j  ... 

•  -       .      *  Fish-CiSlturist  Assistant*  " 

>  -  .      ''-^^    ^       -       Hatche'^  Mag^  ^* 
. ^   Alligator  Farmer  t 
..sr"        *  F3f02;\Farmef  v . 

'     .  ^-  '  ■     SlieiiifiBh'' Grower  /"  ' 

^ShelllishTBed  Man 


Marine  Engineering  and  Ter.hnology 

-  Marine  Architect  ^ 
Marine  Engineer 
Marine  Draftsman 
Skin  Diver 
Diver 

Diver  Pumper 

Surface  and  On-Shore  Support 

Marine  Engine  Machinist 
Outside  Machinist 
Motorboat  Mechanic 
Motorboat  Operator 
Dockmaster 

Marine  Service  Manager 
Seamen 

Vessel  Operators  ^ 
Laboratory  Chief 
Computer  Data  Specialists 
.  Laboratory  Tester 
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RESOURCES 


FILMS 


Bell  Telephor^e*  Cbmpany 

Local  Office  .  ^ 

Nat'l  Association  of  Manufacturers 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New- York  10017 


"The  Restless  Sea" 

16inin  color  sound  -  53  minutes 

I 

No/ 383  "Weait±^fr6in  the  Sea" 
16inm  -  13^  minutes 


I  ORGANIZATIONS 


National  Fisheries  Institute  . 
1614  Twentieth  Street,  N.W.  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

American  Fisheries  Society 
1404  New  York  Avenue,  N'.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Power 
Engineers 

17^  West  Adams  Street  ^ 
.Chicago,  Illinois  - 


PAMPHLETS 


International  Oceanographic  Fotmdation    Training  atid^  Careers  in  Marine 


0 


Room  113 

10  Rickenbacker  Causeway 

Virginia  Key 

Miami,  Florida  33149 

Miami  Seaquarium 
Public  Information  Office 
30  Rickenbacker  Causeway  • 
Miami,  Florida  33149 

Nat-'l  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  7 

Administration 

'j,S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  D,C. 


National  Oceanography  Assoc. 
i^l       1900;L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D,C.  20036 

Society  of  Exploration  Geophyslcists 

P.O.  Box  3098 

Tulsa,  , Oklahoma  74101 


ERLC 


Science 


\ 


^     So  You  Want  to  B^a  Marine  Scientist. 


NOAA  Career  Opportunities, 

Becoming  aq.  Ocj^^grapJtier 
Career  Information  Sheet  • 
Oceanography  Curricula 

Careers  in  Exploration  Geophysics 


■  I 
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/job  families 

Management  . 
Research/ ' 
Purchasing 
'  ,  Sales  Pijbn|otion  and  Training 


Selling 

Physical  Distribuiioii  ; 
, Related  Business  Services 


I 


J 
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Marketing  Hanagenient 


Retail  Store  Owner 
Store  Manager 
Supervisor  . 
Floor  Manager 
- y  Merchandising:-Manag'er" 
Wholesaler 

Market  Master         *  — 
,  Sales  Manager 
Advertising  Manager 
Packaging  Director 
Training  ^Supervisor 
Research  D5.rector 
Bureau  of  Standards  Supervisor 
Warehouse  Manager 
Stock  Control  Supervisor 
Traffic  Manager 
Director  of  Services 
Export  Sales  Manager 
-World  Trade  Manager  ' 


Marketing  Research  and  Analysis 


Marke'trHesearch  Analyst 
Mark^ting.^Research  Worker 
Interviewer  ..^ 
Survey  Worker 
Investigator*.'       ^  ^ 
' Statistician  \  . 
Tabulator  ^     >^  ' 
Stat^tical  |eport;  Writer 
Specialists   *         ^  ^         L  ^  ' 

Bconoiuists^ 

Geograpt^^i^--^ 

Home  Economist 

Foreign  Trade  Consultant 

Scientist  / 

Psychologists  and" Sociologists 


r 


Purchasing 


Bliycr 

Purchasing  Ag^t 
Broker 

Jobber  ^ 
Importer 

Custora-House  Broker 
Foreign  Clerk       ^  .    .  • 
Foreign-^Language  Stenographer 


.* 
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Sales  Promotion  and'-^aininfe 


Product  Designer 

Package  Designer 

Fashion  Coordinator 

Advertising  Assistant. 

Account  Executive 

Product  Manager 

Advertising  Statistical  Clerk 

Display  Man 

Billpostej: 

Sign  Writer 

Catalogue  and  Brochure  Coordinator 
""Commercial  Artist 
Sample  Worker  ' 
Sample  Distributor 
Demonstrator 
Model 

Promotion  Character  ^ 
Customer  Servxfce  Specialist 

Shopper  j   .^  ^^  . 

Bridal  C6ns\iltaftit_ 
Public  Relations  Peri^nriel 
Home  Service  Representative 
Training  Representative 
Recruiter^'  - 


Selling 


Commodities  Salesman 

'Services  Salesman  "r  ^  -  %  t 

Sales  Engineer 

Field  Contact ^Man 

Manufacturer's  Representative 

Wholesale'^FilslS  Re^re^ff^attve  " 

Franchised  Dealer 

Secondhand  Dealer 

Auctioneer 

Solicitor  V 

Coin-Vending  Machine  Attendant 

Stamp  and  Coupon  Redemption  Clerk 

Pawnbroker 

Peddler 

Routeman 

Sales  Clerk 

Exporter 


,  Physical  Distribution 


Warehouseman 
Shipping  and  Receiving  Cfefk 
Stock  Boy 
Mar  ert  a  1  ^ramfte  r  - 
Packager    \  \ 
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Marker 
Inspector 
Batcher 
Carpet  Cutter 
Drapery  41anger 
Warehouse  Traffic  Man 
Traffic  Clerk 
Delivery  Man 
K  Mail  Order  Filler 
Cashier-Checker 
Import-Export  Agent 

Related  Business  Services 

Financing 
Insurance 
Clerical 


^      "T^      Sf-  ,  t^r^^  ,i 


FILMS 
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RESOURCES 


7" 


Jim  Handy  Productions 
Division  of  T.T.P.  Corp.  - 
2821  East  Grand  Boulevard 

Modem  Talking  Picture  Service 
1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  Yoric;  New  York  10036 


"How  to  Buy  a  Used  Car" 
16min  color  -  15,minutes 


"Salesmanship^  Art  and  Science" 
16mm  sound  -.25  minutes 


Nat'l  Association  of  Manufacturers 
277  E^k  Avenue 
Na^lPrk,  N^w  York  10017 


No.  386  -"Two  Way  Street"  (Imports  and 
exports)    16mm  -  13%  minutes 


No.  409  -"Women  ^ean  Business"  (Women 
as  producer,  consumer  and  investor) 
16mm  -  13%  minutes  ^ 

No.  414  -"Getting  Started"  (Financing 
a  small  business)     16mm  -  13%  minutes 


No.  449' -"Miracle  Market"  (Supermarket) 
16mm  -  13%  minutes 

No. -.450  -"What's  On  Your  Mind?"  *  . 

(Consumer  research)    I6mm  -  13%  minutes 


-e.  ^  fr  *«\ 


No.  479  -"Luxjjries  or  Necessities?"  ^ 
16mm  -  13%  minutes      '  . 


National  Cash  Register  Company 
Marketing  Services  Dept. 
Dayton,  Ohio  45409 


No.  484  ^"Supermarket  for* Industry" 

CConstant  f^-ow  of  supplies  into 

Amer  ican^aetories)  ^  16mro^  -  13%»"mii^utes 

"Tomo^roT'rRetltqtSyg^^ 
16mm  color  sound  -  60  minutes 

"A  Customer. is  a  Customer  is  a  Custome 
16mm  color  sound  -  30  minutes 


New  Holland 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 
_7230  Morgan  Road,  Box  10 
Liverpool,  New  York\13088 


"Recipe  for  Prafit" 


ERIC 
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E.  J.  Korvette,  Inc. 
State  Highway  35       "  •  , 
Woodbrldge,  New  Jersey  07095 


aRGANIZATIONS 


For  films,  filmstrips  and  pamphlets, 
contact  Eve  Nelson,  Director  of  Public 
Relationsv^  1180  Ave,  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  Xew  York  10036 


American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
200  Park  Avenue     '  ^ 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Advertising  Federation  of  America 
655  Madis^on  Avenue  , 
New  York,\New  York  10021 


American  Advertising  Council 
Madison  Avenue  X-W^  \ 

New  YorC^^^vP-York    :       .   '  ' 


American  Cpuncil  on  Advertisement 
Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


American..Marketing  Association  ^    '  '  % 
230*^florth>  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Amexican^^s^nel  ^^^Guidance?  Association  ^ 
1605  New^Hampshire  Avenue,^ N;W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

.l^atibnal"**R(^a|a  Merdfhatltff  ^gsocjlation 
100  West  3ist:  Street  ; 
New  York,  New  York 


*    *  V  # 


American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration 
Kellogg  Center,  Room  16 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Mathematical  Association  of  America 
University  of  Buffalo^ 
Buffalo,- New  York  14214 


National  Association  of  Advertisers 
155  East  A4th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  %- 


^5 
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International  Sales  and  Marketing"  Executives 

630  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  N^w  York  10017 

Society  of  Illustrators 
128  East  63rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021  '    ^     '>v--^  - 


PAMPHLETS 


Bureau  of  Education  and  Research 
American  Advertising  Federation 
655  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 


Questions  and  Answers  about  Advertising 


American  Advertising  Federation 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Research 
1,225  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington, .D.C.  20036 

American  Ass'n  of  Advertising 

Agencies 

200  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  "New  York 


I 


Amer:|.can' Petroleum  liistitute 
Division  of  Marketing 
1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas  , 
New  Y^ork,  New  Yoric  10920- 


The  Commercial  Artists 
The  Copywriter  (Arts  &  Entertainment) 
.o.^ooklets  on  careers  in  advertising 


Advertising:  A  Career      -Agtloff  and 
Variety  for  Exceptional  Men  and  Women 

'^he  Advertising  Business  and  its 
Careet  Opportunities 


Jtrolieum  Marketing        *    .        f   i  / 
|uildin^  a  Future  in  ;.a  Bojglnessj  of  Your; Own 
JoingvPlaces  iin  Oil  i 


American  Statistical  Ass'n 
Room  640 

806  fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Information  on  careers  in  Statistics 


American  Vocational  Journal 
Readers  Service  Department 
P.O. ^ Box  2553 
Clinton,  Iowa  52732 


Careers  in  Retailing  and  Marketing 


Armstrong  Cork  Company 
Public  Relations  &  Public  Affairs 
.  Lancaister,  Pennsylvania  17604 


Career  information  on  selljlng,  laboratory 
technician  and  professional  flooring 
craftsmen. 


Bos^c|n  University 
Boston, ' Massachusetts 


Advertising  ^s  a  Career 


ERIC 


Cosmair,  L'Oreal  Division 
222  Terminal  Avenue 
Clark,  New  Jersey  07066  • 

Council  on  Opportunities  in 

Selling,  Ipc. 

630  Third  Avenue  ^ 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Public. Jlelations  Staff 
General  Motors 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Mississippi  Employment 
Security  Commission 
P.O.  Bd^  1699 

Jacksion,  Mississippi  39205 


Business  Merchandising  &  retailing: 
L'Oreal  of  Paris,  c/o  Stan  Rolnick, 
149  Madison  Avenue,' New  York,  N.Y. 

Opportunities  in  Selling         '  ^ 


In  Planning  Your  Future,  Look  First 
at  the  Retail  Automobiles  Business 


Occupational  Guides      Sales ;Clerk,  - 
General  Sal^^an,  General  Salesperson 

Should  You  Be  ^  Salesman? 
Should  You  Go  into  Advertising? 
Should  You  Go  into  Food  Retailing? 
Should  You  Go  into  Public  Relations?  . 
Should-  You  Go  into  Retailing? 


National* Automobile  Dealer's  Ass'n  .  Your  Career  in  the  Retail  Automobire  ^ 
200  K  Street,  N.W.  "  ^   Industry     \      .  '  ^  * 

Washington,  D.C.-  20006       "  ,    '*        '  "  * 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment       7  Job  Opportunity^  Guide  -  Sales  W6rk . 

ff-^hurm  ^     i  7    p  ^     ^  -  4  ^  ----  ^    r  - 

Labor^and  ihdustty  B'uildlng  '    ^  f       ^         '    >      5    '  ^4  -4 

'7th  and  Forester  Streets  '  ? 

'  ^"Hatrisburg,  Pennsylvania  , 
|r'-  f  ^    \  i  ?r      -   f  -     5  1  '  . 

Pu'blie  Relati6ns  Society  of  America    *   Occupational  Guide  to  Public  Relations 

845  3rd  Avenue   — 

'    New  York,  New  York  10022 


International  Sales  and  Marketing 

Executives 

630  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York. 1001 7 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
1371  Peachtree  Street,  N*W» 
-Atlanta,  Georgia 


The  Salesman 


Sales  Occupations 


U.S*  Department  of  Labor 
Women's  Bureau- 
Washington,  D.C. 


Why  Not  be  a  Public  Relations^ Worker? 


V 


JOB  FAMIlrfES 


r 


Domestic  Services  * 
Lodging  and  Related  Services 
*rc»-  ^  Drycleaning,  Laundr)^,.  and  Apparel  Services 

Stewards,  Attendants -and  MisCjellaneotis  Sprvi'fes* 

Fopd  and  Beverage  Preparation  Service^^ 


.  I 


r 


ERIC 


ii3. 


[ome  s  t  i  c^e  irv  ice 


Day  Workers 
Laundress  ^ 
Houseke^episr 
Yardman 
Copk  , 
Maids 

Nursemaids 
Butler 
Valets- 
Domestic  Cc^ple 
Baby  Sitter*''^ 
Chauffeur 


■  I 


Lodging  and  Related  gervicesV? 


Boarding  House  Manager 

Lodging  Facilities  Manager 

hdtei  and^  Institution-s  Housekeeper 

Home  Housekeepier   ^ 

Maid 

Houseman  ,  - ^ 
House  Mjot4i4j  ' 
B^llbor  ^  - 
Baggage*  Porter 

DdBrman  i 
.  Rcmm  Sf  rvio^Clerfe  ^ 
S#vice  SuperinteSeiTt^  ^ 
Elevator  Operator^  ? 
Exterminator 
Maintenance.  Foreman 
Janitior 
Porter 

ResoTtf^touple     *    '  • 
Lodging  Facility  Couple' 
Camp  Attendant 
Receiving-Room  Clerk 
Lodging  Facilities  Attendant 


Barbering,  Cosmotology  and Related  Services 


Barber 
Manicurist 

Hair  Stylist  "\ 
Cosmetologist  j 
Wig  Dresser 
Make-l'p  Man 

ReducLng  Salon  W\ttendant 
Kmbalmer , 
Xremator- 
Funeral  Attendartt 


ERIC 


4  4 


-4 


/3 


Scalp-Treatment  Operator 
Tattoo  Artist 
•   Reducing  Machine' Operator 
.  •  Electrologist 

Drycleaning,  Laundry  and  Apparel  Service 

Laundry  F&reman 
Ticket  Girl  - 
Flatwork  Jier 
Vet  Wash  Assembler 
'Classifier 
Rug  Cleaner 
Hand  Laundryman 
^      *        Carding  Machine  Operator 
^jj^aundryman 

Laundry  Operatpr 
Spotter 
Dry  Cleaner 
Hand  Dry  Cleaner 
Silk  Finishes 

I    ^  _    .     ^     ^  Ail-Around^  Pire&ser  •     5         ^  ' 

y  ^     '       \  '     Machine  Presser 

Blocker 

^       Hand  Presserv  ^     ,  ^ 

I  Flatwork  Finisher 

•  Shoe  Dyer 
]  Shbe  Repairman 

"iri-.       ;       .  -H^ttpr  : 

^    •  Rewe^ver         '    1  ' 

Boot'black 
Tailor 
Dressmaker 
/        Furniture  Cleaner 
*        /         Ri}g  Cleaner 
Chaperone 
Escort 
Chauffeur 
Blind-Aidi 

Child-Carfe  Attendant 
Kindergariner  \ 
Porter       \  \ 


Baggagemanl 
Checkroom  Attendant 
lx)cker-Roon\  Attenjdant 
Page  Boy 
Guide 

Airplane  Stewardess 
**Stewards 
Piano  Tuner 
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Domestic  Animal  Care 

'  \ 

Aquarisc 
Dog  GroomeB  v 
o        Dog-Pound  Attendant 
Kennelman 
Stableman 

Pet  Shop  Attendant 
Dog  Trainer  / 
Horse  Trainer 

Food  a^d  Beverage  PreparatioiNservice 

•  "  Wine  Steward 

Kitchen  Supervisor 
Counter  Supervisor 
Bus  Boy  ,  * 
' Hostess 
Bar  Boy 

Bar  Attendant  ' 
Chef 
Baker 
•  Cook 


'A 


Butcherl^^ 
Coffee  Manl.^  \ 
Pantryman  ' 
.  Sandwichman  ^  * 

Kitchen  Helper 
Kitchen  Steward  / 
Scullion 
Waiter-Waitress 
Bartender        '  ^ 
Automat-Car  Attendant 
Caterer 
Fountain  Man 
Food  A"ssembler 
Counter-Supply  Man 
Floor  Girl  ^ 
Car  Hop 
Counterman 


J 


W6' 


RESOURCES 

■  > 


A 


FILMS 


Armstrong  Cork  Company 
Mr.  Cl-yde  0.  Hess,  Mgr. 
Press  Relations 
Public  RelatUofis  Dept. 
Liberty  &  Charlotte  Streets 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  ,17604 

Bassist  Fashion  Institute 
920  Southwest  Taylor  Street' 
Portland,  Oregon  .97205 

Electronic  Industries  Association 
Consumer  Products  Division 
2001  Eye  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006^  ^ 

'  Ford  Motor*  Company 
Film.  Library   :  / 
The  American  Road 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48121 

Howard  Johnson/ s 
^il.S.  Highway  //I  .  < 

,Woodb ridge,  \ii  J.  :07b95 


The  Flooring 
Color,  15  minutes      .  , 


I  .Craftsman  •   ''^  \ 


J: 


I 


Fashion:  The  .Career  of  .Challenge.  .  '  ' 
Color, '-12*'ininutes  '  |-   .   "  \!^\ 

The  Electronic.  Service,  Technician-^  ,| 
^utlires'  Uhiiinited       \\     -         '     '     'i  ' 
(G(l>i6r,  14  .minutes) 

Aiito!.  Mechai^ic  and  Technician  * 

:c^or.^ 


Cqlbr,,'  23  minutes  > 


Dr  jl 


Linen'**Supp±y  Ass'n  of  America 
'P. a;  Box  242?  /  " 

•iHi^mi^  Beac!.,"  Florida  33i40 


Modem  Talking  Pictu^-e  Service 
714* Spring  Street,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30308  * 


Hotel,,  R^'  422,  50^.:l?ark, Pl^c^^.  He^krfe;' ; «  J .  ^.  f 

.  Jhe  Lin^n  Rental  JIn4^ust:r^<^toryl  v  * 

|L6mm'  sound'  -  13^  inihut^^  r ;/    '  \      '  '  - 

*At  j:Gut  ''"Servicer*;l'6ir^  13^^mii>ut^s 

0  *  Auto  Mechanic t  It Fot  Ydu  . 
i    ^      Cplat,.,14  minutes   .  . 

/  Great tve'.VTorld  of  Interior  Design        '  "  * 
'i'r^  ^   Color,-  15  minutes*  \ 


»-',Nat'l  Association  of  Manufacturers- 
277  Park  Avenue  " 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


s 


er|c  - 1 


Nor^  401  -.Beauty  on  the  Production  Line  " 
;(/ewelVy,  hats;- cosmetics)  I6mra  -  l^'.min.  ' 

No;  475      The  ..American  Look 
**t6mm  -  13%'niinntes      .  '  \  - 

xN^.,*^  487  ^  ^Weather  br  Not 
y  loxm' "  13^  minutes  '  \  ^  <"  '^--^ 


4^ 


No  .'^'91--  Fabric  Care  Magic 
16nim  -  i3^  minutes 


•National  Cash  Register  Company 
Marketing  Services  Department 
Dayton,  Ohio  45A09  ' 


Audio  Visual  Section 
National  Cotton .Council 
P.O.  Box  12285 
 i*'  .^Memphis  ,  Te'n:*''^sseeT'*^ 
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People  Are  Just  People 

i6\^im  color  sound  -^u8  Jninutes 

TheVDesigner  , 
16™^  color  sound  -  11^  minutes 


^  ^    T-  ^  * 


FILMS  AND  PAMPHLETS 


AIDS 


New  Jersey  Beti  Telephone  Co. 
329  ^boy  Avenue  *  _ 

Woodbrldge,  N.' J.  d7095  ^ 


jCrs 


sey  Restaurant  Association 
S^ate  Highway  27  &  Parsonage  Rd. 
Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey  08837 


Films  and  booklets  on  High  School 
Science,  The  Telephone,  Safety,  New 
Jersey,  Nationals  Defense,  and 
History;  the  main  file  cairt^ins  a 
catalog;  Teaching  Kits  may  also  be 
obtained. 

Films,  filmstrips,  pamphlets, 
per.iodicals  and  .company  publications 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Amejrican  Bak&rs  Assoc  iataon 
7g;:^CFrt4u  i{acker  Drive  ^ 
Chicago,  mTnol^ 60606  \^ 

Amerixran-Daetetic  Association  , 
620  North  M-ichigan-Ayenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611^---^ 

Culinary  Institute  of  America 
393  Ptospect  Street  ■  , 
^Jew  IJaven,  Connjecticut 


Araericail  Hotel  Association 
Educational  Institute 
2^1  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1001*9 

American  Institute^of  Injrerior  Designers 
_.AI3JPift-n  Aventie-*  -  ''^^  . 

Ne^w  Y^i-k,  New  York  10022' 

•  .  * 

Associated  Master  Barb^^rs  and^B'eauticians  of  America 
'  'J>^  Dearborn  Street; 

^'Chicago,  Illinois        '     '     .     .    ,  \ 

American  Vocational  Association 
1025  l5th^Street,  N.W;  .  . 

Washington,  D.C.  20005  /  * 
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Beauty  and  Barber  Supply  Institute 
A6  West  46th  Street  \ 
New  York,  New  York  *  •  \ 


Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists  Association 

175  Fifth  Avenue 

^New  York,  Nev^Jork    10010  _ 

Institute  oS  Tood  Technologists  / 

176  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

National  Association  of.  Food  Chains 
1725  Eye  S-treet,  N^W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

National  Association  of  Funeral  Directors 
135  West  Wells  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

National  Institute  ofv^y  Clej^ning 
909  Turlington  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

National  Restaurant  Association 
1550  North  Lake  Shore  J)rive  \ 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610  V 

Manufacturing  Institutes  of  Interior  Design 
673  Fifth  Avenue  .  ' 

New  York,  New  York 


I 


Man4if acturing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths*  of  America 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


^Retail  Jewelers-,X)f  America,  Inc. 
711  lAth  Street,  N.W. 
WashingtoD,  D,C.  20005 


/ 

A 

I 

•  V 


Society  of  American  /lorists  . 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
Washington,  D.Cl  20008 


PAMPHLETS 


ERJC 


American  Personnel  &  'Guidance  Ass'n 
Puhlicatioh  Sales  ' 
1-607  New' -Hampshire  Ave. ,  N.W. 
Washington^  D.C.  20009 

Aiperican  Watdhmaker's  Institute 
P.O.  Box  110X1 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 


Counseling:  A  Helping  Relationship 

^ 


Careers  in  Watch  RepairJ.ng 


/</o 
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^  Association  of  Home  Appliance 

Manufacturers 
.20  Iprth  Walker  Drive  ^ 

Chicago,  Illinois  60606  • 

Automotive  Service  jfndustry  Ass'n 
*230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Electronic  Industries  Association 
Consumer  Product  Divisipn 
2001  Eye  Street,  N^W. 
Washington »  D.C.  20006 

Mississippi  Employment  Security 

Commission 

P.0\  Box  1699  ' 

Jackpon,  Mississippi  39205 

National  Association  of  Food  Cljains 
V1725  Eye  Street,  N.W.  ' 
Washington/ D.C' 20006  ' 


National  Restaurant  Association 
Director  of  Education 
1530  Lake  Shore 'Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  ^ployment 
Security 

Labor  and  Industry  Bi>ilding 

7th  and  Forester  Street  ^  _ 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.' 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  fJ.W. 
Washington,  D^.C.  20005 

Society  of  American  Florists 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C. 


Your  Career  as  an  Appliance  Service 
Technician 


Plan  Your  Career  in  the  Automotive 
Service  Industry 


The  Electronic  Service  Technician 
Futures  Unlimited 


Occupational  Guides 
Mechanic,  Cook 


Automobile 


Food  Distribution  Curriculum 

Programs  and  Scholarships 

Looking  for  a  Career? 

Getting  Started  in  the  Food  Business 

Counselor  Kit^  -  Food  Service  Industr 


Job  Opportunity  Guide  -  Beauty 
OperatoTp-  Automobile -Service^  WorK 


Th^  Golden  Touch  •  , 


Opportunities  for  You  in  the  Florist 
^  Industry 


X 


/// 


4 
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JOB  FAMILIES 

Administration  and  Regulatory  Services 

Urban  Developinent 

Arts  and  Humanities 

Education  / 

Protective  Services 

Public  Utilities 

Labor  Affairs 

Social  Services,  Rehabilitation,  Correction 


/ 
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Administration  and  Regulatory  Servic-es| 


City  Managers  , 
Accountants 
Advertising  Workers 
Marketing.  Research  Workers 
I'ersonnel 

Public  Relations  Workers 
'Purchasing  Ager^ 
Aerospace  Engineers 
Agricultural  Engineers 
Biomedical^  Engineers  •  \ 
Ceramic  Engineers  , 
Civil  Engineers  ^' 
Electrical  Epgineers 
Industrial  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Metallurgical  Engineers  ^ 
Mining  Engineers 
Bank  Officers 
Tellers 
Bank  Clerks 
Public  Records  Clerks 


Urbaa  Development 


Urban  Planners 
Environmental  Scientists 
Geologists 
Geophysicists 
^  iMet^earologists  ^ 
,    ^  Oceanogxaphers 
Life  Scientists 
Physical  Scientists- 
Chemists  *  ' 
Physicists 
„  Astronomers 
Food  Scientists 
Social  Sciences 
Anthropologists 
Economists  \ 
Geographers  / 
Historians  / 
Political  Scientists  1 
Sociologists 
Psychologists 
Enginee'ring  and  $ervice , technicians 


/ 


Draftsmen 
Food  Processing  Te 
Technical  Writers 
Photographers 


1 

-ffnicians 
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I 
I 

Arts  and  Humanities  ,  -*| 

Architects 

Landscaping.  Architects 
Systems  Analysts 

«      ^  ^Fro^rammers  _^     .t::  ^  

Surveyors  ' 
Electronic  Computer  Operating  Personnel  v      •  ^      -  '-^ 
File  Clerks  .      '  \ 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Education    -  ^ 

Teaching: 

Nursery  School  Teachers 
♦         Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School  Teachers 
Secondary  School  Teachers 
College  and  University  Teachers 

*  -  Counseling: 

Employment  Counselors 
Rehabilitation  Counselors 
School  Counselors 

College  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Counselors 

^  Supervisibn  7 

^  Librarians  ' 

Library  Technicians 
Educational  Assistants  ^ 
^  Museum  Personnel  ,  •  .  ' ^  >   -     ^  ^ 

r^'?^^^*^    '       ^Archivist's        '  .   ^    ^        '      '"^---I  ' 

Zoo  Personnel  *  ^  .    *     ^  ^ 

Media  Center  Personnel  * 

•Transportation 
Bus  drivers 
Maintenance  ' 
^Dispatcher 


Protective  Service 


Law  Enforcement  , 
FBI  Special  Agents  , 
Security  -Officers,  Guards 

Police^rOf  f  icers   ^  ^  -  -  

State  Police  Officers    .    •  ?ft^-^— 
Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs 
Inspectors  and  Investigators 
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Special  Services  ^/  f 

Firefighters  .  . 

Foresters  _ 
Forestry  Aides  '  ' 

Range  Managers  ,  ' 

Radio -Dispatchers 

Fire  and  Police  Equipment  Maintenance 
Ambulance  Attendant     -  «  *jj 


Military 

Armed  Forces 

Civil  Defense  "^"^^'^ 

Post  Office:         '  . 

Management 

Postmaster 

Superintendent  of 

Foreman  of  Mails 

Mailhandler 

Clerical 

Carrier 

Motor  Vehicle 

Special  Delivery , 


1' 


Public  Utilities 


Water 

Pumping  Statiiop  Foreman 

Water  l-^eatm^^^lant  Operator 

Sanitary"  Service  i'' I"  {- 

Wastewater:- Tr^traent^P4iant  Op^erator 

'    '     '  *i  * 

Electric  Service       -  ^ 
Boiler  Operators 
Turbine  Operators 
Vatch  Engineers 

•Load  Dispatchers  / 
Lineman  ^ 
Groundmen      >  ' 


Gas  Service 


Pet?:oleum  Gem^gfst: 
'^GeophysiHi^isf|v^ 


-  .Pe  t ro leutni^^  E^ni^ir^e^rlj  " 
DehydratJipm^^Hafe  t)*peratoi 
^Compressd]:  |5^t;'ation  Operator  Engineer 
Gas  Plant 'Opi^rator 


Customer  Service  Occupations 
Home  Service  Advisor 
Appliance  'Salesman 
Pubiic  Utilities  Salesman 
Meterman 
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Public  Health 


County  Health  Officer 
Sanitarian  ^ 
Field  Health  Officer 


Labor  Affairs 


Ejnployinent  Services 

Manpower  Development "  affidl  Tra:ining- 

Job  Corpsr  |  V 

Publid  Service  Careers 

Work  Incentive  Program 
•  Employment  Counselor 
'  Emploiyment  Compensatioi^j  . 

Safetiy  Engineer*^.  'i 

Safety  and  Sanitary  InSipector 

TimetrStudy  Engineer^  | 

Compliance  Investigator  v 

LaboT  Union  Business  Agent 

Social  Services,  Rehabilitat|i6n  and  Correction 


Social  Worker  j 

Family  Service 

CJiild  Welfare 
'  Social  Aia  Children 

Rehabilitation  Service 
'Prcfbation  and  Parolel 

Social^ Service  Al^esp 


Institutional  Child  Care  Technicians 


Rehabilitation  Counselors 
Lawyers 
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FII 


[American  Gas  Associa^tion 
"P-ub-lin  Relations  Dept. 
j  605  Third/Avenue  ^ 
New  YorkVNew  York^l0bl6 

Association  Films  Inc. 

600  Madison  Avenue • 

>few  York,  New  York  10022 


the  Future" 


\ 
\ 

*"The  Flame  of 
16mra  color  solind  -  13^mJ.nxites  -^-^  "  ^ 


"Power  for  People" 

16mm  color  sound  -  28  minutes 

S-188  "Distributive  Education:  Tell 
It  Like  It  Is"    16mm  color  sound, 
28  minutes 

S-146  "The  Littlest  Giant;" 
16Tmn  color  sound  -  14  miiiutes 

S-500  "I  Wish  -  I  Wish" 

35min  Slidefilm    13^  minutes  j»ior  - 

33  1/3  rpm  record  narratioi^ 


Anti  Defamation  League 
24  Commerce  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 


Bell  tDllephone  Company 
^bcai^firfce- 


Department  of  the  7\ir  Force  • 
USAF  Central  Audio-Visual  LiVrary 
AF  Audio-Visual  Center 
Norton  AFB,  California  92409 


-r^^partmeat  of  the  Army, 
Thir^United  States  Army 

•  Ac, tn^-'^^^o- Visual  Support  Center 

•  F<^t*\McPherson,  Georgia  30330 


ERIC 


"About  People' 
63  iframes 


"Famous  Womfen  of  New  Jetsey" 
'"Ne\^' Jersey  ^-  Know  Your  State" 
(filmstrip4) 

J 

'  "Operator'V-fe^Color,  14  minutes 

SFP  1241  VTjie  Air  F^ce  Nurse" 
Color,  16  iriinutes  '  ' 

SFP  1350  "Air  Force's  Flying  Hospitals' 
Color,  14  minutes 

SFP  1230  "The  New  Approach" 
Color,  14  minutes 


"The  Combat  Industry.  Spldier"  k 
Color,  ?8  minutes 

"Engineering  for  Tomorrow" 
Color,  28  'tainutes 

"Tb'e  'Feminine\Touch" 
Color,  28  minutes 

"Something  to  Build  On"  -  color,  28  min. 
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"The  Array  Chaplain  -  Yesterday  ajid. 
Today"      Bla^k|^d  white,  28  minutes 


"Array  Nurse  -iSdldiel:  of  Meccy"  '  , 
^     Black  and  whiie,  28  minutes  (TV*  667) 

Color,  28  minutes 

"The  Cha>lain  and  the  Commander" 
Black. and  white,  28  rain.  (TV  532) 


Department  of  the  Navy 
Sixth  Naval .District 
U.S.  Naval  Base 
Charleston,  S.  C.  29A03 


liarine  Corps  ^ 
.  Sixth  Marinje  Corps- District  • 
^  Attention:  Direttor^ 
275  Peachtree  Street 
'f^'  Atlanta,  Georgia  3030:|| 


■"Chopper  .Pilot"  \tv  69A)  /■ 
CqI^,  28  minutes 

to  9680  -"Adventures  in  Inn'fx  Space" 
•  ^olor,  28  minutes 

'  *        *     *       *  * 
.MN  10063  "Careers  in  Oceanograt^h/] 

'    Color,  28*miQ'jres    '  • 

ITi  10367  "A  Momentv^^Time" 
Color,  .28  minutes        *  , 


iffJ-  8238  "Navy  Trogmen 
Black  and  white,  28 -minutes 

"Oceanogjrapher  in  Polar  Regions'**  ^ 
Color-,  29  minutSB 


acl^bone  of  the  ^Cot^ps" 
BJl^ck  and  white,  23  minutes   *  ^ 

*         ';*^e  Beginning"  -'Color,  18*  minuses ^ 

."Bright' -Future"  -.Bljitfk  and  i^hite^ 


14  ^mini^tes 


"En^ni&er^  Up"^  -  Bla 
13  jniniltes      '*  , 


ck  and  whit6», 


"Modem  Marine"'"-  Color,.  15*  minut^es 


National  Aeronautics  and  ^pac4 
Administration 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Alight 
r:«nter^  Public  Affairs  OfWce 
HOntsville,  Alabama  3581-2  \ 


AD  4  "As^tronaub  Traitting"      Cblo^r,  ^min 

HQ  143  "Poetry  of  Polymers"      '  - 
Color,  19  minutes  ' 

HQ  164  "Universe  on* a  Scratch  Pad" 
Black  and  white,  28  minutes 
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Nat'l  Association  of  Manufacturers 

2.77  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


No.  377  -Steps  Industry  Takes  to 
Protect  Against  Disasters*  to  its  i 
Own  People  and  Community 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 

--No .-419" -^Heading  J)ff 'Crime  _ 
16mm      13^  minute?  T         ""'""^  ' 

No.  453  -  Setting  the  Standard 
(America's  standard  of  living) 
16mm  -  13^$  minutes  ^' 

No.  467  ^  Grade  A  Citizens  (milkmen) 
16mm  -  13h  minutes 


U.S.  Atomic  Ene^rgy  Commission 
Oak  Ridge  Operations  Office 
P.tf.  Box  E 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
240  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303  • 


U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Public- Information  Service 

Washington,  D.C.  20226  ,-. 


U.S.  Postal  Service  "  ^ 
Regional  Di'rector' 
Pubric  Information  Office 
MetBphis,  Tennessee  38101 


Atoms  in  Agriculture 
Color,  26  minutes 

Go  Fission 
'Color,  14  minutes 

Horizons  Unlimited 
Color^  37  minutes 

Preparing  for  Tomorrow's  World 
Color,  26  ^minutes 


Labor  of  Love 

Black  and  white,  ^2  minutes 


Always  Ready 
Color,  12  minutes 


The  City  Letter  Carrier 
Color,  14  minutes 

Mainstay  of  the  Mail 
Color,  14  minutes 


The  Vehicle  Maintenance  Story 
Color,  13  minutes  ' 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  » 
3937  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen--  * ^  '  ,  ,^ 

835.  SoutJiirri^" Building  ^  \  .  ' 

Washington,  D.C.  '  .     "  • 

American  Bar  Association 

1115  East  60th  Street  s 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

American  Dairy  Association  '  v 

20  North  Wacker  Driv§ 

Chicago,  Illinois  ' 

American  Gas  Association  ; 
605  Third  Avenue  / 
New  York,  New  York  10016  /       ^  ' 

'  / 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


American  Assoclatipn  for  Horticultural /Science 
Roy  Marshal(X^  Secretary 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  ^ 

American  Library  Association 
50  East  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Lllinois^60611 


•American  Meteorological  Society 
,45  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


\ 


American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C*  20009 

American  Public  Health  Association" 
1790  Broadway    '  '  ' 

New^Yojrk^  New  Yo>tk  10019  \  ' 

Amerip^n  Society  of  Landscape  Atchitfects 
2000  K  Street,  N.W.  , 
Wash^ington-^.  D.C.  20006^  * 


jVmerliaan  Society  of  flaval  Engineers  ^  * 

'1012  14th  Street,  H.W.       ^  '     -  / 
Washington,  D.C.  20005  *  '  ' 

'..^  -  r     *  *  -  -    •   '  ?~  *  ^  ^  * 

American^nthropplogical  AssociaGi6n 
.1530  "p.  Stre^et/N^W.  ' 
'Washington*/ D.C;  20005  ;  ,  ^ 

~  '4      •      •         '     "  • 

Amerl(^an^  GeologicaL  Institute 

2101 'to'n'^titut ion  Avenue,  N.W.  ■ 

Washington,  D.C,  20036  ^  j 

American'^Ge'oph'^Sical  Union     \  'r 
Waldo  E.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary     *,  - 
15^15  MassachiasettSL  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  Dwfc.'  20005  ,\  ; 

I  Association  of  American  Geographers 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N,V:  -  • 
Washington,  'D.C.  20036       ^     .  /      >  ^ 

Child' Welfare  League  of  An\^i*ica*  ;  '  j 

'  A4  East  23rd  Street  '  y       "     '  .  ' 

New  York,  New 'Y6rk  10010     '  \  -      \  - 

•'^   ^       *      '  \' 

Council  of ^Social  Work  Education  *  /  ' 

345  East  A6th -Street     *  '    .      '  \  \  \ 
New  York;  New  York  10017  '  /  -\ 

Family  Service'' Association  of  Ajnecica  ^ 
ll5/^'ourth  Avenue  .  , 

New  York,  New  ^or^'  10003       ^  - 

Institute  of  Food  Technologl^s^t  , 
Suite  2120    '    '  / 
North  LaSalle  Street  '    •  ' 

Chicago,  Illinois 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  6f  Police 
1319  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W.  > 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Music  Educators  National  Conferexice 
1201  Sixteenth  Street, -JKt?: 
Washington,  D.C.  2003^ 


"National  Associatiorf^of  Housing  ^d  Development  Officials 
IA13  K  Street,  N.V. 
Washington,  D.C.  20(Jt)5 


Si 


/5 
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National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  "the  United  States 
.360  North  Michigan  Avenue-  ■  . 

Chicago,  Illinois  , 


National  Association  of  Social  Workers- 

95  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10Q.16 

National.  Associajtion  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Hoyt  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary  ' 
82  St,  Paul  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14604^ 


( 


National  Council  of  Teachers  pf  Mathematics 
L201*  Sixteenth  Street,' N.W.  ^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036        <  , 

National  Cpunhil  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 

44  East  23.rd  Street  ; 

New  York,'  New  York  1^010  '  •  ^ 

^'ational  Education  Aisociation  ^, 
•  1201  Sixteenth,  Street:,  N.W.  ' 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  i 


National  Polic^  Officers  Association  of  America' 

Police  Hall  of!  Fame  "Building  ; 

Venice,  Florida*  ,  * 


National  Retail  Hardware  Association 

^North  Penns^Jlvania  Street  "  i 

jAciianapolis ^  Indiana  •        •  \^ 

National  Society  ^f  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
2023' West  Ogden  Avenue' 

Chicago;   Illinois  6061?  ✓ 


Society  of  American  Florists 
Sheraton 'ParR  Hptel 
Washington^  D.C^.  20008 

Society  of  Economic  Geologists 
E.  N'..  Camersbn;  Secretary- 
Science!  Hall     -  ^     -  /■  \ 

CuLversity  of  Wiscon^sin 
Madison,  Wisconsin  *  , 


\ 


Society^  of  Expiqa:at;ipn  Q,epphysicis?ts,.  ... 
913  She! V' Building      %  '      '  . 

Tulsa/ Oklahoma  jy»119      -        .    '  i 


Society  of  Fire  Protect  ion.  Engineers 

60  Batterymarch 

Boston,  Massclchusetts  02110 


A.* 
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U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Washington,  D.C.  20415   .^r  ' 


mMS  AND  PAMPHLETS  '  ' 

Elizabethtown  Gas  Company 
Elizabethtown  Plaza 
.Elizabeth,  New  JetSey  07207 


Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

(Commercial  Offices) 

162  Smith  Street 

Perth  Amboy",  New  Jersey  08^61 


Home  Service/Dept .  in  Elizabeth,  or 
American  Gas  Assn.  yi  New  York,  New  York. 
Films\  fllmstrips,, -pamphlets,  models, 
perioaldals,  books ,  .^company  publications, 
and  teaching  uniti. 

Films,  pamphlets,  and  aid  meters  lor 
science  cl^fitsses. 


PAMPHLETS 

American  Association  of  Law 
I  Libraries  ,  Secretary 

53  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
^        -  Chicago,  'Illinois  60604 

^  '  American  Astronomical  Societ)^ 

516  Fifth'Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

American  Astronomical "Society 
\^   ^     2;i  FitzRandolph  Rd. 

'  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

American  Sar  Association 
Information  Service 
1155  East;  60th  Street 
'      Chica§o,ij  Jllinois 


Law  Librarianship 


A  Career  in  Astronomy 


The  Profession  of  Law 

1       '  > 


American  Chemical  Socie^y^^  ^  ^^^^^^      ^  ^..Iriioxmat^a  .an.jC5J:%.exs_is. 


EtiUcatlon_pf  |iG^.  : 
*ll53"^lx'teenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


.^and  chemical  technology 
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American  Federation  of  Teachers 
/i012  lAth'Strlieet,  N>lf. 
ij/a^hington,  D^C. /20pOr t 

Ami^^n"  Gas  Association  In|:... 
'prducat  ional  *  Services      ,^    '  |* 
l5*15^ilson  Boulevard'     ;  \ 
Arlkfigton,  Virginia  22209.^,j' 


^Teaching  as  a  Career 


Informati^on  sci^ntistsji  ijri  the 
gas  industr 


American. , Institute  of  Astronauts 
and  Aeronautics 
1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas  - 
New  York,  New  YorJ^ 


'Your  Career  as  an  Aerospace  Engineer 


American  Legion 

National  Security  Division 

1608  K  Street 

Washington,  DX.  20006    *  - 


American' Meteorological  Society 
45  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  ^ 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engine4rs 

345  East  47th  Street 

Mew  York^  New  York  10017        ,   /  * 


Information  on  space  science  and 
aeronautics  careers 


A  Selective  Bibliography  in  I^Meteorolqgy 

»' 

Informatiorf  on  careers  in  civil 
engineering 


The  Crayon,  Water  Color  and  Craft 

Institui^  Iiic. 

Eden  Hill  Road 

Newton,  Connecticut  06470 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
U.S.  Departme:nt  of  Justice  * 
Washington,  D^C.  2053,5 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp. 
Educational  s'ervices  ,) 
Merchandise  Mkrt  Plaza       *  ' 
^  Chicago,  Illiliois  60654  ' 

American  Libfiry  Association 
50  East  Hufou  Istreet 
Chicago,  Illiiijis  ^50511 


Teaching  Art  as  a  Careei^ 


'1 


Information  on  FBI  Career  ppportunities 


Library 


The  Childri  n  s  Libr-aj'ian  \ 
:  Future  Unlimited 

'  Lively  Concern  of  a  School  Librarian 
The  Public  Librarian  ';  V^::' 
Who  in-^xhe- Worlds Wan£i&^t?o-^>^ -a  tiitt^t^fkvt 


^jy,gl^  S^tipoi^News.SGrvlcfe 
Director 
Building 
Great  La 


Intepaal 


■  •  y 

cfes,;  Illinois  •6QG88 
Revenue  Service  . 


Teaching (Taxes  Coordinator 
Local  Di-^trict  Director  of^ 
Internal  iRevenue 


International  Association  *of 
Fire  Chiefs 
2  32  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016; 


Basic  Facts  About  Military  Service 


Careers  in  Tax  Work 


'  High  School  Graduatels  Consider 
'  F4ref4nting       ;       '    '        •  ' 


.Today's  Fire ^Figlter  is  a  Prof 


esslopal 
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Mississljppi  Employment  Security 

Commission 

P.O.  Box  1699 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  39205 


Occupational  Guides: 

Electrical  Appliiatice  Repairman 
Gas-  Applia^e  Serviceman 
Household  Appliance  Repairman 

-  Television...Service  Repairman 

Should  You  Make  a.  Cateer  in  the 
Armed  Services* 


\ 


Should  You  Be  a  Social  Worker 
Should  You  Be  a  Teacher 


Shc5uld,You  Enter  the  Clergy  - 
Should  You  Go  into  Counseling 


^    Should  You  go  into  the  Foreign 

Service  • 

Should  You  Go  into  the  Rehabilitation 
Services 

Should  You  Go  into  Law  Enforcement 

Should  You  Seek  a  Career  in  Youth 
Services  ^ 

•  .  ■> 

Should  You  Be  a  Scientist      -     •  ^ 

Should  You  Be  a  Space  Scientist 


^EA  Publications 
Sales  Section  87 
|201  16th  Street/ N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Road 


f  Teachers  of 


^l^tional  Career  C^enter 
Department  FF 
3^39  White  Plains 
Bjonx,  New  York  l|)A67  ^ 

National 'Council 
M^hematics 
201^  16th  Street,  fJ.W. 
Washington,  D.t.  20036  , 


National  Council,  on  Crime';  and 
DelljhqUency  Library  ^ 


44. 
Nei 


m4i  23  rd  Stjreet 
fc^lrk,  (^ew  York  lOplC) 


ABC's  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  School 


Careers  in  Cosmetologyi  '  ' 
'  Men's  Hairs  tyiing 'as  your  Car  ed,r,      ,  , 

I 

Mathematics  Teaching  as  a  Careeij 


)  ■ 


Careers  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
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National  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Association 

1522  K  Street,  N.W. 

W^hington,   D.C'.  20005 

New  Jersey  Highway  Authority 
(Garden  State  Parkway) 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  07095 


How  Will  You  Choose  to  Help  Others? 
Up  Against  The  Wall 

A  ,  • 

Mrs*  Evelyn  Barker,  Public  Relations 
Office  —  Pamphlets,  booklets  and 
maps. 


Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Tmployment  Security 
Labor  and  Industry  Building 
7th  and  Forester  Street 
H-arrisburg,  iPenn'sylvania  17121 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 
Sewaren  Generating  Station 
Cliff  Road 

Sewaren,  N.  J.  07077  • 


Job  Opportunity  Guide  -  Food  Service 
Occupations,  Protective  Service 
Occupations . 


Bo^lets,  brochures,  company  newspaper 
✓^d/ prof  essional  magazines.  > 


Society  of  Exploration  Geophys icists 

P.O.  Box  3098 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  7A101 


Career  information  on  exploration 
geophy^icists 
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Trautwein  ,  Inc. 

Amboy  Avenue  &  High  Street 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.  07095 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
Director  of  Admissions 
USAF  Academy,  Colorado  808A0 

U.S.  Air  Force  Re^crulting  Service 
Attn:  Director  ofi  Advertising 
&  Publicity 

Randolph  AFB,  Texks  781A8 

U.S*  Army  Recruiting  Command 
Commanding  General 
Attn:  Director,  Advertising 
and  Information     ^  ' 
Hampton,  Virginia  [23369 

.U.S.  Atnr:*.c  'Jf^nergyj  Commission 
P.O.  Box  62  ' 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830 


U.S.  Civil  ServicelCommlssion 
Washington.  D.C.  2(^15  ' 


Materials  available  from  National 
Fire  Protective  Ass'n  and  Fire 
Engineering  Group. 


'Gateway  to  Aerospace 


Mr  Force 


Questions^  and  Answers  About  th^ 
The  United  St^teS^  Air  Force  Broc|hure 
Women  Officers  in  the  Air  Force 


The  Segre:  of  Getting  Ahead 

Wouldn't   tt  Be  the  Smart  Tfiing  f|)r  You 
to  Stay  ill  School?  ( 

Careers  jlfi  Atomic  Energy 
The  Creative  Scientists,  His/ Trair]i|ig  &  Role 


Working  for  the  U.sIa.'^  \r 

Informa(dion  on  careers'  and  employ|nent' 
in  th^  fede,T^^il  governmei:it 
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U.S.  Dept.'  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
1371  PeacKtree  Street,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  30309- _ 

U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Ass^n 
438  Pennsylvania  Building 
Washington,  D.C,  20004 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 


Social  Science  and  Your  Career 


.Ypur  Career  in  Independent  fcomra^nications 


NAVMC  7070  -  Marine 

NaVMC  7113  -  Officer  of  Marines 

NAVMC  7038  -  Women  Marine 

NAVMC  7037  -  Women  Marine  Officers 


United  States  Military  Academy 
West  Point,  New  York  10996 


Information  on  military  careers 


( 
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Highway  Transport 


Driver'    '  •       "^-^  —  ~ 

Maintenance  and  I^epair  ^Personnel 
Clerks^ 

Parking  Lot  Attendant 
Automobile  Service  Station  Attendant 
Taxi  Driver 
Floorman 
Staptr^ 

Taxi  ScheVlule  Maker 
Meter  Reader 
Taxi  Sei/viceman 
Cab  SiipeVvisor 
Taxi  Instructpr 
Bus  Drivey! 
Dispatcher 

Supervisory  Personnel 
Spotter 

Ticket  Agent  / 
Balggage  Man  / 
'Traffic  Agent 
Bub  Instructor 
Car  Carder 
Bus  Hostess 

Crating  and  Sloving' Estimator 
Mo^or  Vehicli  Dispatcher 
Safety  Engineer 
Sales  Representative 
Leased  Equipment  Supervisor 
Driver  Supervisor 
War,ehouse  Foreman 
Truck  Foreman 
Checker 
Trailer  ' 


Rail  Transport 


Locomotive  Engineer  ^  ^ 

Locomotive  Foreman 

.  Road  Jxeigh t_,QQ.Ild-Ui:JtPX ^---^ 

Passenger  Service  Personnel 

Clerks  \         '  , 

Railway. Express  A§ent 

Railway  Express  Branch  Office  Foreman 
{Yard  Pers'onnel 

Hostler  ^ 

Switch  Tender 

Turntable  Operator 

Car  Retarder  Operator 

Moto'riT\ah 

Signal  Foreman 
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Towerman 
Brakeman 


\ 


Yardmaster 
'  '  R-ight~of-Wayr- Personnel. 

Freight  OperatioTTs' Personnel 

Electrical  Train  Personnel 

Round  House  Foreman 

Car  Bam  Operator 

Maintenance  and  Repair  Personnel 

Tracer 

Baggage  and  Mail  Agent 
Mail  Sorter 
•    V       ,         Car  Distributor 
Traffic  Agent 
\  Road  Foreman  of  Engines 

*;  Express  Messenger  " 

Lampman 
Special  Agent 
Patrolman 
Engine  Dispatcher 
Train  Dispatcher 
Train  Director 
Supervisory  Personnel 

Airborne  Transport 

Pilot 
Navigator 
Flight  Engineer 
Airplane  Stewardess*  > 
Air  Traffic  Control  Personnel 
Maintenance  and  Repair" l^ersonnel 
Reservation  Agent  *  ^ 

Ticket  Agent 
Airline  Radio  Officer 
Personnel  Instructor 
^  ,^^j5^haduling'  Personnel  * 

Weather  Clerk  r' 
Baggage  Porter  . 
'x,^^-    Loads  Control  Ag'ent  A 
^    Cargo  Agent        '  •  ^ 
Traffic  Rate  Clerk 
Plotting  Board  Op^^rator- 


ij  '     Supervisory  Personnel  . 

Pipeline  Transport  ^         .  ^ 

Coal  Pipeline  Operator.  I  . 

Coat ing^'InspeVr'tor  ^!-P%^^n^^^ 
'  Gasman  Head  j<  ^.3?- 

/.^  '  .    Dock  Foreman  .  ^ 

Gager    *  '  .  .  , 

^  Line  Walker 

#. 
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Loading  Rack  Foreman  ^  .  , 

,       Pumpman  . 

.  Station  Engineer   .  ,^ 

Dispatching  Personnel 

Supervisory  Personnel*    '  ,  , 

  Supervisors  of  Pipeline  Maintenance 

p         Pipeline  Foreman 

Water  Transport  ^  ' 

Ship  Master 
Ship-^Mate 
Engineer 
Radio  Officer 

Passenger  Service  Personnel 
Ship  Pilot 
Ship's  Crew  ^ 

Maintenance  and  Repair  ♦ 
Freight  Handling  Personnel 
Lock  Personnel 

Baggage  Master  ' 
Checker  ^  , 

Tugboat  Dispatcher 
Gearman  ^  ^ 

^  Storekeeper 
Supercargo 
Wharf  Personnel 

Wharfman*  .  j  % 

.     ^      Navigation  Instructor 

Clerk's  and  Office  Personnel 
Tu<^ke.t  Agent 

.   ^      Supervisory  Personnel  ' 


I 


/ 
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FILIIS 


OURCES 


^  isso'ciat  ion .  jFilinf, 
(  00  MaUis(3^AvenTue^  /\ 
?{6w  Yo:rk,-.New  jVk/iOQ22 


*  Fedetal'  ^viation*Admihistration 
FAA  *Film  Lib^ary^  AC  92l 
P.O.  Box  25082 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


^Jim  Handy  Productions 
'Division  of  T.T.P.  Corp. 

2821,  ETast  Grand ^Blvd. 

Detroit »  Michigan  48211 


:  t 


"Tourn^ent  Flight"  • 
*1.6iran  color  sound  -  2*8*minutes 
t  /      •  '  . 

*  BW-i04  "Bikeway"  . 

35nim  filmstrip  -^^24  minutes  | 

I 

,  .S-679  "For  Every  Wh^el  That  R^lls 
'  I6mm  color  sound  -  ^6  minutes | 


FA  605  "Aviation  Workshop" 
Color,  29  min. 

FA  315  "Aviation  Mechanic" 
i6mm  sound  -  17  min. 


"Be  an  A-C-E  Driver" 
16inin  color  -  14  minutes 

"Know  Your  Car" 

16mm  coior  -  f29  minutes 

! 

'•In  Control" f 

16mm  color  -|l5  minutes 

I 

"A  Special  Breed" 

16mra  cdlor  ~  22  minutes 


"We're  On  Our  Way" 
*  16mm  color  ^  25  minutes 

"Handling  the  Unexpected" 
16mm  color-  15  minutes 


McDonnell  Douglas  Corporatipn 
Film  Library  -  Dept.  92 
Room  16*7,  Building  2 
P..'o.  Box  516 
St.  Louis  ,  Missojuri  ^ 


"Excellence  -  By  Design" 
Color,-  15  minutes 


Modern  Taiking  Pictures  Service 
1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New,  York^;  New  York'  10036 


"Occupation  -  Auto  Mechanic* 
16mm  sound  -  12  minutes 
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Nat'l  Association  of  Manufacturers 
277  Park"  Avenue  ^ 
New^York,  New  YorTc  10017  ' 


VDesign  for  Highway  Safety"  ' 
Full  color  motion  -  13^  minutes 

382  -  "Roadways  and 'Super-Highways"  > 
16mm  -  13^  minutes 

396* - J*The  Long  kaul"  (Railroads) 
16mm  -^iJ^  minutes 

418  "Delivering  the  Goods"^  (Delivery 
trucks)     16mm  -  13^  minu€:es 

493-C2  -  "Quest  for  Perfection" 
(Tire  Industry)  Color 


'  iS'ew  Holland 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 
7230  Morgan  Road,  Box  10 
Liverpool,  New  York  13088 


"Whistling  Steamers" 

I6mm  color  sound  -  10  minutes 


Farm  Film  Foundation 

Sterling  Movies 

43  West  61st  Street 

New  York,  New  York* 10003 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Mo^tion  Picture  Bureau 
1416  Dodge  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


"Tommy  Looks  at .Careers"  (Trucking) 
16Tran  sound  -  20  minutes 


"The  Inside  Tr^ack"' 
/Color,  28  minutes 

"New  Horizons  Along  the  M 
'Color,  26  minutes 


FILMS  AND  PAMPHLETS 


Eastern  Airlines  - 
.Middftlesex-Essex  Turnp^.ke 
Iselilii,  New  Jersey  08830 


Films  on  airline  operations,  training 
brochures  for  mechanics,  reservations 
clerks,  stewardesses,  pilots 


ORG^MIZAlfTO 

"'Aerospace  Ia3ustr^.^,s  Association  of  America 
1725  DfeSales  Street,  N.w! 
Washington,  D.C.  i003d 


Airline  Pilots  Assbclatljon 
^Washington,  D»C. 


r^f5  Coui 


Urport  Operate 
1700  K  Street,  N.W^5 


cil 


Washington,  D.C. 


/ 


1A2 


Airline  Ground  Transportation  Association 
1201  "K'*  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.Ct 


Air  Traiisport  AssociatilDn  of  America 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W, 
Washington,  D,C,  20036 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
59  East  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago,   Illinois  60605 

American  Road  Builders  Association 
918  i6th  Street 
Washington,  p,C. 

American  •Society  of  Traffic  and  transportation 
22  -We^^-Mad|Lson  Street      '  •  |  ^ 

Chicago,   Illinois  6'0602 

American  Ttucking  Association 
1616  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Transportation  Building 
Washington;  D.C.  20036 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
Detroit,  Michigan    -  ^  ,  ^ 


PAMPflLETS 


1 


Air  Transport  Association 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C'  20036         '  i 

^ 

American  Trucking* Association,  Inc. 
Education  Section-Public  Relations 
1616  P  Street ,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  '  . 


Your  Career  with  *t{;ie  .Airline.^ -^^^ 


On  the  Rpad.^with  the  Truckers^  -  ^ 

Opportunities  in  the  Trucking.-^tmlustrj^.'*;^* 
Wheels  .'fpr^America's  Progress 
Trucks i-^l-Things  You'll  Want  to  Knov^r^. 
'    'About  Them 4...  -  , 


Ass  a  of  American' Rail  roads 
American  Railroads  Building 
Washington,  D.C?  20036 


The  Humat^  Side  (?f  Railrdads,  v 
Railroads  in  Action  .  ' 


DtUta  Air  Lines 

Public  Relations  Department 

Atlanta  Airport 

Atlanta,  Georgia  V* - 


Information  on  airiine  careers. 


^  p 
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Dept.  of  Labor  in  Railroad  Industry 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Special  Assistant'  for  .Aviation 
Education  '  ^ 

Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs 
Washingcon,  D.Q. 

Public  Relations  Staff 
General  Motors       *  ^ 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 


Apprenticeship  ,I^rogj!^ms 

•  ■  I 

'jCareer  information  c(|ncerning  aviation 


We  Drivers 


The  Greyhound  Corporation 
10  South  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


Go  Greyhound 


Institute- of  Traffic  Engineers 
2029  K  Street,  N..W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Mississippi^^mployment  Security 

Conunission 

P,0,  Box  1699 

Jackson',  Mississippi  39205 


A  Career  in 


Traffic  Engineering 


Occupationai^GuideB  -  Airplane 
Hostess 


National  Airlines,*  Inc.  ^ 
ewardess  Employment 
0.'  Box  2055,  AMF 
mi,  Florida  33159..  r 


National  f  ire^  De^er^s  and  • 
Retreaders  ^Association  ^ 
1343  L  Street 
Washington,  ^^.C.  20005 

Reading  Company 

Port  Reading  ^Ter^inal 

Woadbridge,  New  Jersey  07095 


Stewardesses 


>Get  RoHrttTg' 


Coal  Loading  on, Barges' 


Booklets,  films, and  oth^r  materials  may 
be  obtained  from:  Reading  Terminal, 
i2th'&  Market  Sts.,  .Philadelphia,  JPal 


Trans  «Worl^  Airlines 
Manager,   Flight  C;rew  Employment 
JLO  Richards*  Road 
Municipal.  Airport  ,  ^ 

l^'ans.as  City,' Missouri  64108 


7-" 


B^  a  Woman  of  the  World 


.  4,  — 


i  1 
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♦PfvACTICAL   MAThr  MATICS" ;   MlACPCR  lDLV£LOP,tD  KAT*ERIALS;  *VOCaTIOKAI 
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EDUCATION; 


IDENTI-F^ER  :  -.  LJ 
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LLlA^i;  CRfGCN 
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^51^/^91*  T.  ^kPt^^n^  Rl  ALlSTlt  •Vt.ktAL.^PRDE.LEN  SETS   POP   OCCUPATIONAL  COtRSbS  - 

COHMUN^IIY  CCLLtGE  MAi.   kVALUAlhD   A   <MALU  S.UFSET  OF   I NSTRtlCl  IuN'AL   pTCKA&tS  FQR  A 
NUMBER   CP   SPEC  IP  IC  CAR&P»c   CLUSTERS.   T^aUVE   SELECTED  HI&P^  SCHOOLS  AND.SJEVcN 
C0^MUNIX4  CCLLLEGES  PfUJ/lDID  ThJE   EVJ^LfflfeTlOti  ^ITTS.  F.OR  THE  ST-UDV.  THt*^^ 


^  _  m  SIPU  OnmAL  ^^^'^^BKL  COf^WiUjioiV  m  individualized  PgRMAT3.L^lNG  ThP 

FOLLC-WlNGTl^Alh  TCKICL:  -WhCLE  KUMjh^kS,  DECli^ALS,TFRJxTIONS'-  AND  RATiD  XnG  • 
.POf^tlONS.   PROBLEM  SETS   WERE  CHCS-tN  FLR  THE  CCCIWAT  Uij  AL  FIELDS  OF  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCT.IDN,   INDUSTR I  A  L  .jMECH  ANI CS  »  MLTALS,  MAfrKBTI-NGt   CLERICAL,  -AND  «WGCO       -  t 
PRQpyCTS.^^iU^^^^^^  CLASSRLOy  UM,'  UF  THE  MATERIALS^   INSTRUCTORS  PROVIDED 

SUGGESTTCnS^OT  RTVlSTHMr  FOR.  Tlfji^RObLtM  SETS.  SAMPLE  'WOKKSHEElS  ARE  INCLUDED^ 
IN  THf    DOCUMFNT.    (MU)  ^ 

'           '                    .,         '    '               -  " 
J^STITUTICN  N  A  mT :\^"  n:^N"^^^^^NrrUN  -CLMMUNi'lV  COLL.,   AL^NY,   OREG.     ',  ^  

■  '  " 

^fR[j§riM'y&  f'H'i^^y  .^^"K'^'r     ^^^^W*                                  EPUCATIDN.    SALEM.   DIV.    CP  ♦ 
COMRUNfTY  COLLEGES   AND   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION.  "  T 
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THE  OREqpN  VO-TECII  MATH  PROJECT 


(Project  No.  EP9874). 
(Grant  No,  22-65-060) 


A 
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J 


Project  Diifector 
^  i)ell  L.  Swekringen 


Linn-Benton  Community  College 
Albany,  Oregon 


June  27,  1974 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION     "  • 
COMMUNI'fy  COLLECTS  AND  CARREER  EDUCATION 


TITLE: 

-  INSTITUTION: 

*   PROJECT  DIRECToIr: 

»      Address;.  ^. 


Phone : 


PROJECT- DURATION  PHASE  I: 
PROJECT  DURATION  PHASE  if: 
COSTS:  •  ^ 


The  Oreqon  Vo-Tfech  Math  Project  (Phase  I) 

Linn-BentO|Ti  Community  College 

Dell  L/  Sw6aringen,  Math^rnstructof ,  "  ' 

Albany",  Oregon  97321 
^928-2361,  extension'  304  " 

Jahuary  1,  1974  thirough  June  30,  1974 

July  1,  1974  through  Jyne  30,  1975 

,  Federal         Local  (in  Jcind)      Other  0*0 tal  - 

'$t9,858.21  $2,800  $12,500  $35,158,21 


NUMBER  t)F,  S^'UDENTS  AFFECTED:     500        NUMBER  OF  STAFF  INVOLVED: 


30 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION: 


Oregon  'high  school  students  who^  will  continue  their  education  in  terminal 
career  occupational  programs  at  Oregon  community  colleges  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the*  total  ^Oregon  high^scbool  enrollment  i  ^og&riQvAdiB  .thiise 
'students,  many  of  whom  have  severe  learning  handicapsj|i  with  the  mathemat-- 
ics  they  "need"-,  and  to  allow  for  .flexibility  in  mattt&natics  programs,  *^ 
resources  must,  be  ma^e  available  to  high  school  and  coirmunity  college 
instructors  to  make  mathematics  relevant  to  career  occupations. 

The  ongoing  Oregon  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  is  designed  to  provide  resources 
in  the  form  of  verbal  problem  sets  for  occupational  courses  offered  in  > 
Oregon  community  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    At^the  present  timk  tfhE.- 
project  has  produced  rough  draft  problem  sets  in  each  of  the  followin^g  " 
areas:    Wood  Products,  Forestry  Tech. Marketing,  Agriculture,  Aviai^f 
J^chanics,  Ma'chine  Tool  Tech.,  Wastewater  Tech.  ,  Food-Pxoce^Tng,  Nursing^* 
and  Dental  Assisting,  Police  and  Fire  Science,  Welding,  Suilding  Construc- 
tion, Diesel  Mephanics, -Industrial  Mechanics,  Industrial — Electrical  and 


Hydraulics,  Automotive  Tech.,  Electronics, .Drafting  and  Clerical. 
At  the  presqjit  time  -verbal  problem^  previously  Collected  because  'of 


demand 


are  out  of  print.    Moreover,  they  were*  .contained  .in  rough  dxraft  booklets 
according  to  career  cluster  areas.    TheSe  booklets/ were  pot  in  a  practical  ' 
form  from  a  student  or  instructor's  view  pbiht.    W^.  adopted  an  individualized 
format  and  Vill  pr the  problem  ,sets  accordingly.    Such  a*  format  all^qws  - 
students  to.  work  problems  in  various  carteer  ^areas  and  Will/allevlatel 
material  du^l^ication  by  individual  ^instnJctors.    The  above  me^ntioned 
^^^J"^terials  will  be  printi^d  and  ready  for  disseminati^bn  by  Sfeptember /II  1974. 
^  materials  may  be  obtained^hrough  the  Division  of  jContinuing  Education 

<DCE)  'on  the  Orego)i  State  Uni%rsity  Campus  at  a  nominal  fee. 


ERIC 


S 


pgrpose : , 

The  purpose  of  this  phase, of  the  ongoing  Oregon  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  was 
to  evaluate  a  small  subset  of  our  problem  sets  which  have  been  individ- 
ualized.   We  conducted  tftlrah-evaluation  in ^12  high  schools  and  seven  com- 
nfunity  colleges.    Using  the  evaluation  data,  we  hoped  to:     (1)    make  our  ^ 
materials  mt)re  meaningful  to  students,  (2)     improve  articulation  arid  f3) 
investigate  instructional  strategies  which  seem  to  be  most  appropriate  ^ 
ifi  the  high  schools  and  cOTmunity  colleges.  ^        •   .^""^  >  ^ 

Prodecures  and  Outcccies ;  ~ 

The  steering  committee  for  the  Oregon  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  identified  • 
the  math  packages  to  be  evaluated  and  the  high  school  and  conmunity  col- 
lege instructors  who  were 'to  evaluate  the  problem  sets.    The  problem  ^ 
packages  were^onverted  from  their  rough  draft  ^rmat^  to  a  new  individ- 
ualized format  by  nine  (9.)  community  college  instructors,    A  secretary  % 
provided  the  human  resources  to  type,  edit  and  proofread  the  testing  ^ 
paclcages.     An  intensive,  one-day  orientation  ptieeting  was  held  at  Linn- 
Benton  Community  College  to  suggest  possible  instructional  strategies, 
encourage  articulation  and  disseminate-  the  evaluation  materials.  ^  The^ 
eval^uation  instruments  consisted  of  a  student  form,  an  instructor-  fb'fm\  ^^.^^ 
^and  the  project  materials.  '      -  '     *        *  .  -V-.^p",^^ 

After  the  evaluation  was  successfully  begun,  nine  problem ise*^  in  royofr^^^^ 
draft  were  sent  to  earlier  project  pai^4:icipants.    They  conv^rtea^^h?;" 
materials  to'the  rjew  iruiividualized  fQrnut,  classified  by^n^^  topic^^ 
,As  these  problem  sets  were  returned^  the  secretaries^began^^.ttlncj  them^       .  # 
in  print-ready  form.  ^  .  .  V"^/""^- 

Using  the  infonnation  gleaned  from  the  evaluation  materials  we:     (1)  ^ 
altered  the  format  of  the ^problem  sets  and  (2)  obtained  further  funding  \  ^ 
from  OMEC  for  instructors  to.  work  on  a  summer  project^aimed  at  instruc-  w 
tional^strategies  for  using  'the  Oregon  Vo-Tech,  Math  pVojject  materials^:-.,^  ^ 


*      «IMr  *mi       ^  ^ 
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PHtXfbCT  BACKGROUttD  *  . 

The  onqomq  Orecfoft -Vo-Tech  Math  Project  is  designed  to  provide 
realistic  verbal  problem  sets  for  occupational  courses  offered 
in  Oregon  conununity  colleges  and  high  schools.    .The  math  problem?^ 

are  identified  by  observation  and  discussion  with  technicians  in- 

— ,  -  ^  


volved  in  specific  career  activities.     The  problems  selected  are 
dimed  at:     (l)     providing  the  math  skills  necessary  \or  an  indi- 
vi'dual  to  got  a  job  and  perform  that  30b  adequately  and  (2) 
providing  an  individual  with  the  math  skills  necessary  for  advance- 
ment.     This  information  will  be  valuable  in  determining  course 
cojitent  needed  to  meet  new  high  school  graduation  requinamepts^ 
The  problem  sets^^rovide  a  primary  resource  for  planning  occupa- 
tional math  curricurUm  and  determining  related  behavior  objectives. 
They  are  designed?  to  create;^-. learning  climate  w^iich  will  be  support- 
ive to  and  provide  positive  reinforcement  of  math  concepts  with 
relevancy  to  specific  occupational  areas. 

The  verbal  problems  were  contained  in  booklets  according  to  career 
Qiuster  area.     These  booklets  were  not  in  a  practical  form  from  the, 
student's  or  instructor's  point  of  view.     We  adopted  an  individualized 
format  and  printed  the  problem  set^  accordingly.     Such  a  format  allows 
student  to  work ^problems  in  various  career  areas "and  will  relieve  the - 
instructor  from  duplicating  volumes  of  material.  * 

Although  the  realistic  occupational  math  problem  sets  have* been  used 
in  many  Oregon  community  college  and  high  school  classrooms  ovor  the 
past  two  years,  they  had  never  undergone  any  type  of  evaluation. 


The  stuering  committee  of  the  Oregon  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  felt  it  was 
time  to  evaluate  both  .the  new,  individualized  format  and  th^  realistic 
verbal  problem  sets  for  the  occupational  courses.     In  order  to  evaluate 
tne  individualized  problem  set^  '^'^v^  realistic  setting,  we  proposed  to 
select  12  high  schools  ,^  geographi.cally  distributed  thtDughout  the  state^ 
to  serve  as  evaluation  sites.     This  evaluation  was  undertaken  jointly  by 
hi^h  school  and  community  coUege  instructors  thus  facilitating  cTrtic-^^ 
'ulation  between  the  educational  institutions,  industry  and  community. 


Tha  ^'reqon  high  .school  stirdents  who  will  continue  their  education  in 
terminal  carter  occur)at lonal  programs  at  Oregon  community  colleges*  make 
uD  more  than  ftalf  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment.     To  provide  these 
students  with  the  mathematics  they  "need"  and  allow  for  flexibility  in 
^mathematics  programs,  the  objectives  and  related  relevant  problem  sets 
needed  to  be  made  available  to  ,the  high  School  math  instructors. 
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LDUCATIuNAI,  fiKTTlNc;  . 


The  VotTech  area??  eVc^luated         ;,into  the  followinq  carecfr  cljister - 

areas;     Buildinq  Gonstruction ,  Industrial  Mechanics,  Metals,  Market /nq 

\    '    ^    .-^^      '    "  '  '  '  "I 

CleKical,  and'Wbod  Products,     Tiio.  evaluation'  problem  sets,  are  indiyi<i> 


tialized  )>y  math  tobi^-cs.     The  ma^h  topics  include  whole  riumbers,  \lJci' 

'  •  '    '  '         .  //  ' 

mais,  fractions,  arid  ratio  and  nroportions\     Each  p^ckaqe  includes 


problems  wi tJi.  qomplete'"solutions ,  problems  with  just  the^nswerW;  and 


y;upr>lemeotary  problems  with  afiswers  only  dneriuded  £or  t-he  instructors 


4  .  / 


The  followinq  schopl^'participated  in  ait  evaluation^  of  the.ahibve 


lis'ted  subset,  of  the  Oregon  Vo-Tec]}  .Math  Project*  materials*.  / 


♦ChXirchill  Hiqh  5c/idot J^^^TV  'T^ortSvand^Co^^^^ 

*^hemeketa.  ComiTtanitV'  College       '  :  *Cfan^y  High  School  \' 

*MarsKfield  Hi;f|h  » Scfrool  ,  -  *Rogue  CohununitiV  Col/jL^Je 

*Hlue  Mountain  Cfomrtunity  CoHege  ,  ^Vphilomath  ^Hiqh  School/  \ 

Central  Oregon  Coftimunitty  College  i    *KrankliVHiW  School  f 

 Sprajg.ue„-.lilg)>-SchdqU^^^  *TreasuX«- -^^l^y-Gommundty^ 

Mt.  Hooti  Communilry  ^vlteqe^-   '  j     *Lebanon\iigh  School 

,  '  Burns  High  .^fhocJl     ''^'  '"^x        ^  '     *Misdford  Mi^-High  School;^'' 

♦Benson  Bicq^|chdpl       '  *Roseburg  HiN^h  School 
♦L^ne  Community  dp  1  lege 
.   Cidckamas^  C^r^uni^y  College 


*Baker  High  School 


The  Oregon  ♦Vd.^Tech  MatH  Project  rented  calculators  for  those  school 


that  did  not  -have  th£im  available  for  students. 


Of  the  schools  which  were,  asked,  to  participate  in 'the  project,  t,hose 
marked  with   (**)  fsupp'Jied  us^^-with  data,  .  -* 


PFRSONNf:!. 


STEERING  COMMITTEE 
Or<>gon  Vo-Tecii  Math  Project  Steering  Committee: 

I 

Chairman:  Oell 'Swearinqen ^  Linn-Benton  Community 

Members:  Dr.   Bill  Simons,  Oregon  State  Univers 

^  Dr.*  Bob  Main,  Oregon  College  of  Educatio 

'  Harold  Hauserr#  ^  Blue  Mountain  Community  Coll\*ge 

^         X  Frank  Weeks,  Mount  Hood  Community  College 

\ 

Mike  Morgan,  Lmn-Benton  Community  College 
Gene  .Enfield,  Sprague  High  School 
'  '         *    Dennis  Dedrick,  Medford  Mid-High  School 

Dick  Holiday,  Rogue  Community  College 


ASSESSMENT  TEAM 


Burr  Fancher  will  serve  both  as  third  party  evaluator  andKchair:rnan 
of  the  assement  team.     The  other  two  meml^ers  of  the  assessment  team 


are ; 


4     ^     Dr.  Peter  C.  Scott,  Linn-Benton  Community  College 
Mr.  G'.  Y.  Arnold,  Philo^a^th  High  School 

^The.  project  staff  consisted  of  Linn-Benton  Community  College  students. 


,   PROJECT  ^^tAFF 


Without  the  dedication  of  these  sft^udents^  the  project  would  not  have 
»  *  '  • 

been  completed  on  time. 


n 


/V 


Graphic  Artist:  Rose  Davis 

Editor:  .    ,  Norma  Cosier  . 

Assistant  Editors:  Bob  Mack 

Mike  'Long 


Typists:  Tina  Hale 

*  Shelley  Mack 


Harold  Hauser  of  Blue  j^lount^in  Conununifcy  Colleqe  was  the  final  proof- 
reader.     He  enable(i  the  p^rooect  staff  to  meet  their  deadlines. 


MAXTOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OR  OUTCO?<ES  \ 

'  )  ■  ■ 

(1)  On  January  26,   1974  the  program  personnel  ^or  the  Oregon  Vo^Tech 
Math  rro3ect  at  Linn-BeTjton  Coranunity  Colleqe  conduqted  .an^orien 
tation  meeting  for  Vo-Tech.math  instructors  and  admini^rato?^ 
from'  the  model  schools  for  the  project,.  At  cthe  meeting  project 

^materials  and  evaluation  instruments"  were  disseminated  and  ex~ 

^'       .  , 

plained.     Possible  instructional  sti|at^^^s  v;ere  also  discussed. 

(2)  Acquainting  the  ^jLnstruqtors  involve^H^g  th,e  evaluation  with  the 
problem  sets  has  daus^d\them  to  be'coi^e  m^^career  conscientious 
Suqgestions  qleaned  from  evaluation  participants  provided!  emnetui 

r  V  -  . 

for  and  the  content^of  an  orieatatipn  meeting  held  at  The  .Inn  of 
-    the -Seventh  Mountain  to  discuss  instructional  strate<^ies  (see 
attached  aqendaancj,  participant  list),     further  fundinq  was*. 


*ac(|yired  froit)  O.M.E.C.  to  conduct^^summer  prbject  concerninq 

^instructional  strategics.     The  problem  sets  along  with  this 

*'    '   f       •   *  . 

orientation  meeting  motivated  at  least  five  math  instructors  to 

*, 

.develop  pilot  Vo-Tech  fnath  courses  to  be  offered  at  their  high 
schools*. 


The  use  of  the  evaluation  sets  haS  allowed  us  to' finalize  a  fo?m2^t 
and  convert  niiie  of  €he  complete^ rough  .draft  set's  to  this  format. 
The  convplete  problem  sets  converted  .tb  this. format  are:  ' 


1)  '  Cleric^     ^         ^  6)  /  Auto  Mechanics' 

2)  Indus^trial  .''Mechanics  .     7)/  Wastewater  *Tech- 

3)  J^eld^^q  •     8)/  Mai*etina 
^  4)    'Machine  Tools  ^      9)/  Food  Processing 

5)     Police  and  Fi're  Science 


These. pr^^l^s  along  with  the  fallowing' will  be  printed  and  ready 
for  dis^^lminition  by  September  1,^974.  ^  .  ^ 

".  '>k-:,    ■     '  ■    ■  ■:    •  ■• 

1)  Wood  PrQcf\jcts  7)  '  Industirial,  Electrical  and 

•2)  -  Agriculture         -  ^  ,  ^  Hydraulics     *  •  _ 

3)  Aviation  Mechanics  8)     Electronics       .  "  • 

4)  Nursing  s  Dental  Assisting  9)  Drafting 

5)  . Construction  lo)     Forest  Products 

6)  Diesel  Mechanics-  11)     Forestry  !^    \  1' 

12)     Reftl  Estate 

The  materials  may  be  obtained  from  D.p.E*  on  the  Oregon  State  " 
University  Campus  at  a  nominal  fee.  *  1* 

The  project  director  was  able  to  promote  articulation  by:  1) 
attending  meetings  of  the  local  apprentice  board,  2)  reporting  j 
on  the  project  to;  O.Z^t  student  teachers,  N.C.T.M.  meeting  in  ' 


-J 


■P<>rtlahd,  and  N-C.T.'M.  Annual  Convention  in  Atlantic  tity,  3) 
visiting  each  of  the^  participating  schools,  4)  attendina  meeting^ 
of  the  Qonmunity  c61j.^.g¥  math  department  chairmen  and  steering 
committee,  5)     telephonirtg  schools,  6)  .Attending  .each  of  the^ 
Executive  Meetings  of  the  O.C.T.M^.  and  7)  writing  articles  for 
the  O.C.T.M.  Newsletter,  ar)d  local  papers-.    ^  . 
Dr. 'Bob  Main,  Math  DepJartment' Chairman  at  O.C.E.,  Mike  Morgan, 
LBCC  Math  Department,  chairman ,  .and  myself  are  going  to  offers  a 


'graduate  class  through  D.C.E..on  the  Oregon  Vo-Tech  materials 


and  their  uses,    Thi^  will  start  bn  October  5,  1974. 


■Pi'. 


> 


.nil'--  ^ 
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EVALUATION 


As\stated  earlier,  a  small  subset,  of  the  Oregon  Vo--Tech  Math  Project 
pwoblem  sets  were  evaluated  in  a  number  of  model  schools. 

.  *  *  * 

-Each  of  '^ese  model  schools  were  invited  to  Linn-Benton  Coitmuriity  Collecm 
for  an  9rientation  meeting  on  January  16,  1974.    The  orientation  meeting 
^  provide^  an\oppor,tunity  fco  disseminate^  the  evaluation  materials  and 
discuss  possible  instructional  ^trategies  for  using  the  problem  sfets. 

Copies  of^  the  letter  of  invitation,  vigenda^  tnaterials  which  were  evaluated 

/  '  ' 

student  and  instructors  evaluatllon  instruments  may  be  found  in  the  appendi 

'  ■'    '    •     ' y  ■  ■ 

The  instructors  were  given  f leiciJ&ilityjt^^.         use  of  the  problem  sets. 
They  were  to  depide  with  what /type  of  student  'and  instruc'^ional  strategy 
they  were  to  be  u-sed.*  It  was  felt  that  from  this  flexibility  could  be 
9learJ^.  functional  methods  of  using  1:he  problem  sets.    In^  addition  insight 

^  \  '        "  T         >  '       '  \      '  ^- 

could  be  gain^  into  the  beat  use  of  the  prfeblem  sets.     '   -  .  * 

Two  weekg-  after  the  orientation    meeting         prSieot  director  called  each 
participant  to  see  if  thay  had  dny ^questions.  • 

As  problems  developed,  the  project  director  made  2^ppoint«ents  and  visited 
the  pro3ect  participants.    The  project  director  travelled  to  some  of  the 
model  schools  three  times*'   Due  to  the  energy  crisis,  however  it  was 
tpQssible  to  go  to  some  distant  schools  only  onc6  during  the  evaluation. 
The  evaluation  was  conducted  from  Jantiary  16,  1974  thru  May  20,  1974. 
*rhe  project  director  kept  iti  touch  with  participants  by  phone. 


■  After  the  students  and  instructors  at  the  model^.«chools  had  fi'Hed  in 
'.  the  evaluation  instrument?,  the  project  director  inet  with  th«n  and  taped 


their  reaction  to  *the  problem  sets.    The  project  director  collected  ;t:he 
taj:>es  and  evaluation  instruments,  then  the  data  was*  condensed  over  a  two- 

<    '       ^        ^     ^  '  '         •    .  '  >  ,  •     "     -       '  \i  ' 

week  period  ^by  Linn-Benton  Ccmmunity  Colleq^  students.'    Then  the  information 
was  given  to  a  third  disinterested  evaluatpr.    His  evaluation  of  t;he  data 
IS  included  later  in  this  document.    The  aope^is^- wili 'inclvde  histograms 
^of  'the  students  fee  linos  on  each  of  the  questions  which  were  c^sked  on  * 
their  evaluation  forms.  *;  i 

*  ^  i 

The  ,dat^^e|)llected  from  the*  instructors  will  be  very  useful  in  revising 


tli^^  prol^li^'i^sets,  but  the  coninents  are  too  specific  to  be  helpful  to 
the  generao^i reader.    Thus  they  are  n^t  incLixied  in  the  appendix.-  ' 

*A  ma3ority  of  Jthe  Evaluation  contnents  were  favorable.    However,  many 
errors  were  found  in  the  materials.    The  subs^t[uent  histogram  is  a  summary 
of^  student  jresp<inses  to  each  question-.    The  questions  asked  of  the  students 
are  thjQ  following:  /  tTt  /     »  *   *  . 

•  ..  '  .       . .  * 

.2.    The  problems  in  this  papkago.  were:  ,  '  .*     '  ^ 

a  ^    ,    ,      h         ^      y  •  c   ^  * 

too  easy  \    \  \^       /  about' rig^t |  '    too  difficult,  |       |  '  f 

^      ,     V       ,  ,       ^  ;      '     /  ;  ! 

.  Hov  lopq  dididt  take  you  to  complete  this  problem, pac^cage?  \l 
.      a  '  -  '    b.    '         /;     '   •  f  ?K 

1  class  period  1        |  ,      2  tilass  periods  |        |  .}         ''^ft  v'.H^? 

more'than'2  class  periods  F    '.    I  "  '".^  j»       ^  * 


.4.    How  could  the  material  i^.this  package  be^Ji^roved?  ♦ 

.  more  instruction  ^sheets |  \   ~\  ,   -   .  more  instructor  help 


b 


packages  exj^laining  math  concepts  |        |  group^iscussions 


work  experience  |  >     ' |  more  lectures  [  ] 
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BEST  COPV  A™^^*^^ 


^  UNI^4-  BENTON  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  DISTRICT 

June  28.  197*  \  '      \  . 


P  F-:VA  LUATION  SUMMARY  €q[;^0-fECH  MATH  ^PROJECT' 

.  As  cin  outride  evaluatur  of  the  Vo-TecK  Math  Project,  I  have  studied  samples 

,  .         of  the  individualized  math^packets,  talked  with  irVstructors  involved  in  field   .  ^ 

.    ,    ii'^iinii  the  packets,  .read  ihe  transcripts  c/f  taped  inti^rviews  witli  students  and 

te^<hers,  and  t^he  individual  written  evaluations  by  admini  s  trator  s    teache  r  s  , 

and  students.     F>oni  thi$^vantage  point  I  v.iu  attempt  to  m^ke  a^n  overall  sumrnapy 

statom<*n(  of  th^  merit  of  tMs  project,         •    .  •  *  '     •  . 

■      't  *        /  /     ^  I        .  '  ^ 

Ovorill,   the  response  to,  these  packets  was  highly  positive.    The  ma  jo r i ty  i/eel 

'that  the  pcickcf^e>^  are  needed  to  fill  a  gap  in  matheniiatics  education.    All  iqdic^te 

Son ,e  E)u •> { f  I  v-e  ftene/lts.  even  though  many,  encounte red  some  problems  In  usagd, 
•    *•  ^  , 

^*  .As.  expeeteVl,  t'he  range  of  responses  is  qUite  wide.    Thi*s  variation  appear^. be 
due  to:*  '  ^  •  ^       '   '        .        ^  |'^/ 

•    ^    :       ^  1)      Teachrr  attitude  toward  vocational  education,  ifi  general,  and  practical 
<     \  '         *    n^th.   specifica^yy.  ,  ,  ^      •       '  *  ' 

^  2)     AbiVi^V''  of  teacher,  to  handle  package  mgjterial  iin  his' classes.  ' 

'W     WhetliTe^"  the 'student -was,  working  problems  associated  with  his  career 
ol^jec^^ivcs. 

4)      iS[atu,re  o^  math  ejcposure  prior  to  involverjient  with  packets. 

jThis  proj??ct  appears  to  have  met  and  exceeded  the  ^objectives  'set  forth,.ip  the 
'p^i^v^^ect  proposal.-  The  evaluations  are  encouraging  for  further  efforts  in  t^his 
^  .direction.    ,         '  .  ^  ,  ,     -  " 

H ecornmendatiotis  that  might  be  made  frotn  my  study  of  the  evaluation  are: 

i  *  •  '  /  •         '  . 

I)      l^hat  the  packets  }\e  furthe r  U;e-vised  according  to  feedback  from 

"  the  field.  ^  \      '  '  \        '  ^  '  ^ 

*  « 

^  2[  /I  hat  cons  ide.rable  atten*tion  hc^  giv*en  to  addition  of  staff  devefo^rrient  * 

,  I  oiT^ponent  (o  this  project,  one  that  will  bring  math  in-structor^into 

pi  a  closer  working  relationship  to  vocationally  teacher s  and  teach  them 

I  tt)e*be".'?l  ways'  tr?  use  fhe  rnatorial.-    '  '       '  , 

4         *         '    '»        '  '      ■         '1   :  • 

ER^G     {'f,0   Box  967  |f|klbany,  pre^ on  97.32.1  •  PKone;(503ir  926-3621 
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3)  \  That  further .  revision  be  'directed  toward  level  cjf  difficulty  of '4he 

♦  packages  to  elirrtinate  the  too  hard-too  easy  criticism*  *  ♦ 

The  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  is  a  much  ne^eded  on*e  jthat  can  fill  a  hi ghly.  identifiable 
neetf.  <^r  it  ing -fedni  and  project  directed/  are  to  he  commended  for  flielr 

efforts  in  a  very  difficult  missiQ^^i-^^r  TuUy  , endorse  this  pro^ect'^and  will  lend  my 
support  to  its  continua^ti6n. 


^  ■ 


i  .        "Burr  Eancher- 


/         I         Regional  Coordinator 

RF/gh  '  ^ 


Linn-  Beijton  L*JE^  D,  \ 


D.  -.SUMMARY 

4  '  » 


th^  'onooing  Oregon^  vA-Tech  Math  Pro  ject' evaluated  a  small  stiJ/set  of'  their.  * 
materxals*    These  materials  were  converted  to  a  new  individualized  format 

(  oil  *'  ^  t 

by  math'^topic.  p  The  matfi  .topics  included  were:    Whole  Numbers,  Decimals, 
,Frac^ionSr  and  Ratio  and- Proportions.  .  ^ The  problem  sets  were  chosen  f ronv  t 
t:he  following  career  areas:    Building  Construction ,  Industrial  Mechanics,  i 
Metals,  MarJceting, .Clerical,  and  Wood  Products.    The  participating  instcu£Ji«"S 
were  ^allowed  to  choose  both  the  instructional  strategy  and  the  classes  iti 

,  ■      :       •  •  r- 

which.  to  qpnduct  the  evaluations.  '  The  problem'  sets  have  been  found  to  be 

useful  at  both  -the  high  school  and  coiwniinity  college  level.    The  favor ab,le 

evaluations  and  money  from  O.M.E.C.  allowed  us  to-include  thirteen  math 

instructors  m  a  simmer  project  dealing  with  instjjiructional  strategies  for 

usi^g  the  project's  materials.    This  siairiner  project  xs  placing  heavy  emphasis 

V  -  -  * 

on  creating  hands-(5n  activities  for  the  classroom.'^   ^    '  ' 
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E.     CONCLUSIONS  -  " 

1.    ^th  the  student--_and  instructor,  evaluations  indicated  very  positive 

'^^^  '        •  *^  ^  -    '  . 

support  for  the  use  of  thiese  problem  sets  in 'the  classfo9m. 


2.    Four-year  schools  need' to' of  fer  inseippipe  <and,  preservice  courses 


^  i  ^ 

which  introduce  these  jnaterials,  and  their  uses^. ' 


'3.  *  The- materials  keened  to  be  less*  effective,  in  the  schools  where 


V 


/ 


the  problems  were  assigned  only  as  extra  credit. 

4.  The  materials  were  the  most  effective  yhen  integrated  into  'the 
regular  classroom  4;ptting  and  used  with  sophomores «  jyniors  or 
.seniors.  ^     .  \  - 

.  ^  - 

5.  To  improvp  the  use  of  these  problem  sets  at  the  high  school  level ,  • 
they  ^oviid  include  a  glossary  of  j^tepvd  an4  wore  definitions.  (K«ep 

r         in  mind  .they  were  written  for  Conrntuhi^ty  C9llege  students.) 

6.  The  materials  have  Ijeen  found  to"  be  effective  in  the  following 

settings:    1)  high  school  consumer  math,* 2)  shop  classes,  3)  a 
\       \''   \k  ^  •  ^  '        .  ^ 

two-year  high  school  aJLgebra  course,  4)  a  geometry  cc^urse,  andl 

5)  the  4200  series  qf  industria^l  math  at  the  community  college 

'  ' '       ' "     '\  ^ 

level.  V        ■        '  • 

1.    Very'^l^ittle  art'jLculation  took  place  between  the  aajcrity^.of  high 

% 

■  V  schooli^lMath,  Vo-Tech  and  "Langtiage  Arts  Departments. 
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students  working  on  Vo-Tech  Math  prohflems,  shoud  have  easy  access  tot 
calculators^  ,      -  -  •  ^ 


1 


Thf  majority  of  participsfting  instructors  would  like  to  see  hands- 
on  activities  relating  to  the  Vo-Tech  proljlem ''sets  available  for 
clllssrooxa  use.  ,  ,  '  ' 

Vo-Tech  Math  problem  sets  need  to  be  developed- for  other  \career 
cluster  areas*'  Instructors  commented  ^that  we  need  more  Vo-Tech 
problems  which  would  interest  girls.  '  - 


The  project  director  feels  that  the  project  was  an  overwhelming 
success' in  that  w6  accomplished  every  objective^  and  converted  nine 
complete  rough; draft  sets  into  print-ready  form*    In  addition  we  , 
Iiave  thirteen  math  instructors  working  on  ins  true  tion^|l  strateoies 
which  involve  jnaking  hands-on  materials  for  the 'classroom  from 
June  20  thru  August '3,  1974.    We  h^e  also  encouraged  five  high   -  ^ 
school  math  instructors  to  develop)  Vo-Tech  math  courses  for  their 
high  schools.*  It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  classroom  instrudtbrs  ^ 
solvijig  classroom  instiructoys:  problems.  '    .  • 


/ 
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rI:(^mmendations  .  \  "  ^ 

The  participants^  of  the^  Oregon  ^Vo-Tech  Math  Pjroj^ct  feel;*  ' 

1.  The  State  bepartment  of  Education  -n6eds  to  device  a  model  artic- 

^  '  ulation  system  which  will' work  t  in  the  high  schools  and  cormnunitv  ' 
»       colleges.    Artiqulatioin  betWjSen  Math  and  Vo-Tech  departments  on  * 
^  the  high  school  level  is  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

2.  The  State  D€pax:.tment  of  Education  needs  to  solicit  proposals  that 

would  develop  pilot  courses  which  integrate  Vo-Tech,  Math  and 

♦ 

Language  Arts  courses.    We  sugcffest  a  three-day  retreat  attended 
by -a  Math,  Language  Arts  v^d  Vo-Tech  instructor  from  each  of  six 
schools.    The  topic  of  this  retreat  would  be  discussion  of  tinstruc- 
^tional  strategies  which  incorporate  the  above  subjects.    A  summer 
project  should  follow  to  involve.  :Math,  -Language  ..)d:ts  and  Vo-Tech 
instructors  in  the  desiigiitng  and  institution  of  'siich  courses  in  / 
their  schools.        -        ^  «  .  ^  i 

*   .     ■   -    w    •  ,  ■ '  H 

Presently,  each  discipline  mi)?i^^  plans  separately.    By  the  time 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  t^^^^^ate,  l^hey  have  no  chance  to 
compromise.    Thus,  students  find  not  only . the  Math ,  Lanauage  Arts 
but  even  some  of  the  Vp-Tech  courses  irrelevant  to  the  real  life 
'setting. 

0  ■ 

3.  J=^iture  wtlVing  teams,  such  as  the  welding  instructors  writing 

•  ^packe'ts  this  summer,  should  &have  a  math  and^  communication  skills 

•  '    / .  •      :    »  •     <1  ■ ' 

inst:ruct:or  working-  with  them.  ^ 


The  total  set  of  Oregon  Vo-T.ech  Project  materials,  needs  to  be 
revised  in  seme  areas.    There  is  even  the  question,  should  they 
immediately  be  redone  in  ^ight  of  metrication.    A  system  needs* 
to  be  implemented  which  keeps  the  Oregon  Vo-Tecl?  materials  up  . 
to  date  with  the  industry  they  represent.  ,  / 

\        ^  •  '        *  • 

The  .colleges  and  xiniversities  should  offer  inservice  and  preservice 

courses  dealing  with  instructional  s^trateoies  for  using  these  prob- 
lem sets  if  tliey  are  to  be  functional  in  schools  which  have  not 
been  involved  in  the  project.  ^ 


Future  math  instructors  should  have  some  knowledge  about  careers 
and  what  type  of  matJ^ematics  to  ^expect  in  various  occupations. 
Many  math  instructor^ have  very  little  idea  about  career  education' 
exceptj^that  they  don't  think  they  like  it. 

:  V  :  -  ^  ■ 

We  recommend  that  where  possible  studeqt^s  ^ave  the  opportunity  to 

..J  ^4  ' 

use  calculators  in  the  classroom.    Vfe-  have  found  that  the  use  of 
inexpensive  calculator^  not  only  r,evives  student  interest  in 
mathematics,  but  they. have  also  been  found  to  be  effective  teaching 
devices  to  introduce  and  chai^mathematical  concepts. 

—  -  . 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  negotiate  with 
'a  ptiblisher  or  alternate  source  such  as  D.C.E.  to  publish  the  Oregon 
Vo-Tech  Math  Project  material^  after  tl)is  year.    Money  gained  from 
the  sale  of  the  materials  could  be  used  to  continue  curriculum 
projects  of  this  nature^/  Four  publishers  have  indicated  an  interest 
JLn  such  publications'  Ther^^eure  in* -^a'^ better  position  to  handle  both 


national  dissemination  and  have  the  technical  staff  needed  to 
feally  brinq  the^e  materials  to  life. 
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APPENDIX 


For  the  re^ders^  donvience  the  Appendix  is  arranged  in  t^ree  parts: 
1)  letters  ojf  conmninication  between  the  pro ject^"  director  amd  partici- 
pants, 2)  letters  requesting  project  materials  and  3)  a  copy  of  the 
evaluation  materials  .and  summary  of  results. 

In  letters  requesting  copies  of ^ the' Oregon  Vb-Tech  Math  Project 
materials,  it  was  nbt  felt  appropriate  to  include  copies  of  all  of  / 
the  communxeation  which  took  place.    Thus  the  project  director  selected 
some  letters  which  seem  to  typify  the  scope  and  interest  that  others  * 
have  in' the  project.  i 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  heaviest  demand  so.  far  , has  been  in  ^ 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Canada  with  over  150  request^  from  Oregon. 

Although  the  list  is  r/ot  complete,  we  have,  received  requests  from 

each  of  the  following  states: 

Virginia  *    ^  Nebraska  '  ^Montana 

New  Jersey  ^  Michigan  '  Alaska  ^ 

Hawaii  ;  Minrmsota  -    ?  Indiana 

New  York  ^  California  Florida 


LINN-BENTO^  COMMUNItY  COLLEGE 


6500  S.W.  Pacific  Blvd. 
Albany,  Oregon  97321 
503-926-6091 


January  4,  1974 


5-* 


You  have  expressed  an  interest  in  participating  in,  the  evaluation  of  a  ^mall  subset 
of  the  Oregon  Vo-t'ech  Math  Problem  Sets/  *  -  ,'  •     -    •  . 

V 

■niis  evaluation  will  include  the  math  topics  of  whole  numljers,  fractions^ decimal ^ 
and  ratio  and  proportion.    The  problems  will  be  selected  from  seven  occupations  i&iiich- 
fall  in  the  career  cluster  areas  of  ipda^trial  tnfi'cjianics ,  building  constniction,  clerical, 
marketing,  forest  products,  and  metals.    The  pro^blems  seem  to  be  applicable  to  several 
hi0)  sdiool  and  community  college  math  courses^    We  would  fike  to  include  one  math-  ■     .  * 
instructor;  and Jiopefully,  some  Vo-tech  instructors  from  each  of  th'e  model  schools. 
We  wfll  be  asking  both  instructors  and^students  to  evaluate  -tiie  problem  sets. 

In  OKler  to  further  explain  the  evaluation  process  and  disseminate  materials  to  i)e  . 
evaluated,  an  orientation  meeting  will*  be  held  in  th^board  room  at  Linn-Benton  Community 
College  on  Saturdav,  January  26,  lg74.    An  agenda  £/t  this  meeting  and  'a  map  directing 
you  to  f.ICC  have  been  included  in  this  letter.    We  invite  you  to  bring  other  instructors 
.,or  administrators  =^rom  your  school  who  are  inteicested  in  this  project.' 

Tlic  project  will  provide  a  noon  meal  of  Kentucky  fried  chicken.    If  this  is  not  to  your 
likmg  we  suggest  a  sack  Xunch.  '  The  project  will  provide  a  grant  of  $30ito  the.parti- 
ci^ting  mrrber  from  eich  school r  '  If  more  than  one  instructor  (femes  from  a  school,  the 
participants  may  divide  up  the  $30  if  they  wish.    This  money  will  be  distributed  at  the 
-'nxjeting.  -  ■  '  ^  > 

-    .  * 

In  light  of  the  energy  crisis  we  strongly  .suggest  that  you  form  car  pools  to  come*^ 
the  PK^eting.    In  some  cases'  a  community  college  and  a*  model  high  school  or  jmtior  high  , 
school"  are  in  the  same  torn.    In  other  cases  participants  will  pass?  through  tlic  town 
of  other  participants.    A  car  pool  would  not  only  help  the  energy  crisis,*  hut  would 
also  go  a  long  way  in  increasing  vertical  articulation  among,  schools.    vSom^  money  will 
,be  available  fqr  iraVel.    Tlie  gravel  money  would  be  mailed  to  you  at  a  later  date. 
I'o  help  you  set  up  car  pools,  you  wi4JL'  find  the- names  and  sdiools  of  the  participants 
included.  '        '»      -  / 


Tliank  you  very  much  for  your  interest. 


Sincerely, 


doll  L.  Swearingen 
Project  Director 


.jnS/bds 


0  ""Is. 


Oregon  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  Evaluation 
Meeting  Agenda  for  JaniJjftry  2fi,  f974 


9:00 

♦  * 

9-^30 
10:30 
11:00 
11:20 
12:00 
12:30 
,1:30 
2:30 
3:15 


9:30 
10:30 
11:00 
11:^0 
12:00 
12:^0 
•  1:30 
2:30 
3:15 
.4:00 


Introduction, 
' "^Description  of  content  and  evaluation  tooj 
Break  and  discussion   *  *  , 

Project  operation  , 
Use  of  material 

li  *  * 

Vo-Tech  and  Math  articulation 

Nlaterial  distribution  and  iiispection 
QuestiDni^d  answer  ^ 
Campus  tour  (optionaiof-*  v.j 


3/ 


LINN  BENTON  CdMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


6500  S.W.  Pacific  Blvd. 
Albany,  Oregon  973?^ 
503-928-2361 


/- 


May  23,  197^1 


lX;ar  Participant 


I  would  like  to^i^^e  tfiis  opportunity  to  thank  you  fot 
partieipating  irt^^'the  evaluation  of  the  small  subset  of 
Oregon  Vo -Tech sMath*' Project  materials.     ^ ^ 

4f  jjossible,  I  wbtnd  .like  to  have 'all  evaluation  fomg  / 
rctiirned  to  me  by  June  4,  1974.%  It  wbiild  als9  be  a  great'* 
help  to  have  a  brief  summary  from  your  princ^ipal  and  vo-^^ech 
departments  on  their  feelings  about  the  materials-    I  nnjst^ 
have  these  forms  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet  the  dead-  , 
line  for  our  final  report  to  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Education.,  "     .   •        '  T 

Due  to  the  energy  crisis  it  was  not  feasible  to  get  to  each 
school  as  many  tiifes  as  I  had  planned-*    I  hope  this-  did  not 

inconvenience .  you  in  any  way.      .  o 

f  * 

c  • 

For  those  of  you  who  have  calculators  and  wish  to  keep  th^em, 
please  contact  Mr.  Sam  Zinmennan  at  Corvallis  Business  < 
Machines,  111  NW  2nd,  CorVall is Oregon  1 

I  hope  you  found  these  materials  interesting  andsiseful. 
Thanks  again' for  your  participation.  .  .  * 

.  '      .V  ,  Sincerely, 


I 


Dell  L.  Swearingen 
Director 

Vo-Tech  Ntath  '?T<9ject 


Dl-S/hds  f 


ERIC 
ML' 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  TAP^D  INTERVIEW  ' 

1. J  What  is  the  enrollment,  of  your  school?  '  ^     .      ■  * 

-What  was  the  ehrollinent\  of  your  math  clas^'  which  used 'these  problems?-^ 

*  '  '  '  « 

3.  What  type  of  classroom  setting  dia  you  use  to  evaluate  the  problexn, 

'  sets?  '  .^^"'^.       ^  ^^'v. 

4.  tWhat  plan  of  attack  or  instructional  strategy  did  you  use? 

5,.  ^In  what,  type  of  math  class  did  you  use  the  individualized  math' problem  > 
sets? 

6,    Did  you  en jdv  using  these  individualized  verbal  problems  in  your 
classroom?*  Will  you  use  ^them  again  next  year?"^ 


7,  pld  these  individualized  Vo-Tech  math  problems  help  generate  articulation 
between  you  and  your  Vo-fech  instructors'?  *  .  * 

8,  Did  you  ^have  a  opod  conmunication  channel  with  your  Vo-Tech  instructors 
before  you  received  therfee  materials?    If  so,  how  did  you  get  ^t  started?  ' 

,If  not-,  why  not?  ,  r,  '  ^  1 

9,  What  does^your  principal  think  of  this  approach" which  uses  real^^li^e: 
verbal  problems  in  the  classroom? 

10,  Did  you  find  the  problem  sets  reasonable?  ■ 

11.  Would  you  like  to  see  more  work  done,  along  the  lines  of  instruct i'onal 
strategy  for  teaching  the  Vd-Tech  math  student?    If  so,  along  wliat 
lines?  .  I  ^    "         .  ^ 

\2.    What  do  you  think  of  the  following  instructional  strategies:  (a) 

teaching  the  math  in  the  shop,  (b)  integration  of  the  Language  Arts,^ 
,  f^^th  and  Vo-Tech,  (c)  hands-on  materials  developed  and  (d)  project 
appifoach?  ^  ^  ♦  •   •        .  " 

13.    Which  of  these  approaches  W9uld  best  suit  your  teaching  situation?  - 

9  ^ 

I  14.    If  time  and  money  were  not  a  problem ,t   how  woi^ld  you  improve  th|B  math  ,  • 
'    instruction^  of  the  Vo-Tech  students  in  your  scS)ol? 

15.  Would  you  like  to  see  some  preserCrice  and  inservice  Courses-  at  itne  y 
4-year  schools?    Can  you  suggest  how  thes^  matex:ials  mioht  be  us^? 

16.  How  %#ould        suggest  disseminating  thfe  mateifials  in  Oregon? 

17.  rttjw  will  you  use  these  problemsvnext  time  you  teach  the  class? 
1^,    What  did  Vour  students  think  of  the  first  individualized  problem  sets? 


In  your  opinion,  which  course  or  courses  in  hidh  school  should  include 
the  use  of  these  problems  (if  any)?    On  what  l^el  would  they  be 
mos^  .effective?  ■      r    L  1> 


Would  you  like  to  ^lee  more  of  these  Vo-yech  math  problem  sets' 
developed?    If  so,  in  what  occupations  ^nd_jBuith  topics? 


What  othQir  chamqes  would  you  suggest  in  format,  etc»*9  * 

Are  there  other  materials  you.w<^t4d  Jike  to  see  jdevdioped  for  t;rie 
Vo-Tecii  math  students? 


\i  V       *    May  28,  1974 


Dear  Part|eipants:  .  '  " 

The  second  phase  of  the  Oregon  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  concenfing  the  development 
of.j:eaching  strategies  will  consist  of  thi-ee  meetings,  (a  fourth  if  the 
participants  feel  it  is  necessary). 

,The  first  meeting  will  be; held  at^  Inn  of  the  Seventh  Mountain  near  Bend, 
Oregon.  -  "It  will  start  at  §:00  pm  on  June  20  and  continue  through  noon  on 
Saturjfay,  Jxme  22.      ^  s  ^ 

The  meeting  will  have  tyo  major  objectives:    1)'  to  aid  commmication  hetMee^^ 
high  S(diool  inst.ructors  who  would  like  to  offer  a  vo-tech  math  course  ino their, 
high  schools;  and  2)  to  investigate  possible  instructional  strategies  to  help 
integrate  our  problem  sets  into  the  math  classrooms.  v1ifff'|jMition  you"  Will 
write  a  contract  stating  v*iich  area  and  instructional  strategy  you  will 
develop.  ^i,  ^ 

Two  weeks  af^r  the  June  20  meeting  we  will  contact  you  by  phone  to  sdte  if  yoij 
would  like  to  have  Ed  Wright  and  myself  meet  with  you  individually.    If  not, 
we  will  meet  with  you  in  your  geographical  area  al?ot}t  mid-suniiter. 

The  last  meeting  will  be  held  at  Linn-Benton  Cornnunity  College  in  Albany, 
Oregon  on  August  1  or  2.   At  this  meeting  the  material  vAichiyou  dteveloped 
will  be  presented.    After  your  presentation  you  will  be  receiving"^  a  check  ^ 
in  the  amount  of  for  your  participation  in  the  projicct.,      *  - 

We  will  also  provide  yojur  meals  and  lodging  yiiile  attending,  the  meetings  at 
,'Bend  and  Albany.    Howeyer,  we  will  not  pay  travel  expenses, to  and  from  the 
•.meetings.  .  ^  ■ 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continued  interest  ihl  the  Oregon  Vo-tech  Math  " 
.Project.    We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on  June  20 j,  1974.  ' 

,  , ^Sincerely,         .      .  V 


Ed  Wrightj 


Group  Leader 


•  s 


Dell  Swearii^ffcn 
Project  Director 


DS/bds 


,  '"^y  }  CONFBiinNCE 
'    '  -'l  ,June  20-22 

.  j/^'^'-lnn  of  the  Seventh  Nbuntain 
(^4-»^    Bend  Oregon  ,9770i 

7    ,       .A  G  E  N  D  A*  ^ 


Thursday,  June  20  ' 

6:30'  PM  Dinner^  at-  the  Red  Toe  Restauirant 

7:30  PM      *      X)pening  Remarks,  Ed.WrigUt,  Linn-Bcnton  Conununity  College 
'   '        'History,  'Dell  Swearingen,  .Linn  Benton  Community  College 
.  '  Address  on  classroom  ihstruction.  Dr.  Bill  Fitzgerald", 

,        ^  '  University  of  Oregon 

Note:    Dr.  Fitzgerald. is  a  visiting  professor  from  Michigan  State 

UnJ.versity.    He  will  be  at  the  meeting  as  a' consultant  all  day 
Friday.  .      ^  ,        "      \  ^ 

J^riday,  June  21  ^  -  : 

8:00  AM  '  Breakfast 

V^ipO  ^1  Instruction  Strategics  \  .  ^ 

'''r•^-  '  ,  Dick  Ifolliday,  Uo^gj^?  Community  College 

.      Harold  Hauser,.^lue  Mountain  Community  College 
Ed  Wright,  Linn-Benton  Community  College  •  * 

.10^:30  AM  Coffee  BrMk  ;  ' 

•   ,  (  ^    .  ^^^^^       '  ; 

10:45  AM  Discuss  in  Small  grot^is^possibXe  use  of  problem  situation 

in  math  instruction 

^ 

12:30  PM  Lunqh  ^  . 

2:00  PM  Write  Contracts  ,    '    ^  < 

3:0^PM  High 'School  vocational  mathematics  content  discussion 

6^:00  PM  .  Dinner-  / 

7:00  PNl  Discuss  format ^of  developed  material  and  documentation 

Saturday,  June  20  *  >  ^ 

8:00  i\M  Breakfast  .        ^  » 

9:00  AM  '  "  Presentation  of  Proposals  by  Members.  Each  member  \vill 
present  his  plan  pf  developmpnt.  Rv6ryone  will  receive 
a  copy  pf  topics  to  be  developed.  ^ 

"  Note:.  Please  bring  curriculum  malejy^and  texts  used  in  mathematics  ^ 
classes.    We  will  hold  an  of>en  discussion  session  centered  .around 
this  material  ♦  v 


BtST  COPi 


•   /       .  ,1  •      r  '      :  i.'i-  iof 


0!9 


'        •   ♦    •     *   t  t-  r  ir  to  th<'i:.A  jo'j  'or  'illo^^ir.':  J^'^'  to  t:c«iii 

•  '    t<.  'K'  Vsit'      ool'fnr  cor/nl-r:  Lr  -^o;!  Vo-T-.ch  ;-.:-th  :  ro.j(  M.. 

,  '.// ^  .7  '  ni*  .i'"ic.''?t   iric^\ 'ir:(.  in  irK-ividual  n^i^  ti^  ipation  and  th'^  ,  , 

V     '\>V'^^    ^  '^'-"c:  to  !hi«^.  roffn^-'nt  o**  our  'i':ilv  ^orrk* 

f  .       '  ^       ?  -  ,  • 

s    *   *         ^        v.-te:.    ;  rool^mr  to  r.l:*:-l  mv  9th  ;:r(»cl'^  m-jlh  cl;:r.':f>r  ri-jily  for 
-  '  "  0  niriL  \*  t  \  sencAoni  .    The  fo-mct  is'to'  tr^ike  /rom  8  to  1?  minuter 

<"   ly  '.1  tac  be 'i::nxr:,'   of  th^,  period  to^vo-k  as  a"  ,^;roup  vo-Lerh  nroblvrr.  \ 

rL.<>  I      ''oreKrir/j  oj  the  teacher  from  the  dit  of  problepr  compiled  by  your 
l:v,-oi.  Vo-Tech  Math  project.    Ther-e  problems  do  not  necessarily  need  to.  fit 
into  th-^  immedia"-'^  material  involved  in  the  courstv;ork  being  taught* 

I   'c3  not  require  tnot  the  students  compute  these  problems  like  an  atrsi^nment.  ' 
r  TO,  hou'ever,  dfDar*d  that  they  listen  and  are  quiet  during  the  rihort  cession 
involved*    4.^^"^'  ^^'^^  '^^'^^  method.     I,  also,  find  that  T  always  c^-t 

''oluntary  su5:cest io:ir  on  how  to  attack  and  solve  th^  p/oblem. 

Tn*    lyp*.   problemr  U  f  inff};vmost  helpful  for  my  students  are  those  con<:crning 
-orir/utat ionr  with  fr'^i^^tf dns,  decimals,  and  ratio-proportion.    I  find  this 

n  Le.'iutiful  v,'*y  to  keep  ther.e  yoliri^*;  people  in  constant  reviev.  of  the  basic/*. 
:  I  •     wj^  :      '  G.  .      -  ' 

T   ^  ^  *  J  - 

^  I     Tnt  tu  egpharizf   thnt  tl*esc  ninth  ^^raders  are  all  fronj'  the  lov/er^  or  lower 
'n» 'M      .  'oup  of  o-'iM  v'frsj  sprinkled  vath  Jur^t  a  few,  vho,  when  turnoa  on,  can 

•  r.    -  w  •    "form  y.»:-j  /.li'.     It  has  happened  m6rc,>  ti:an  a  few  times  thnt  ther.' 

•  '^tv  vert  rarn(   10  the- teacher  before' class  tim*^  ;ind  T)resont»'(]  their  own 

.-h**  "oV;]f:m.       ^ooij  example  15;  the  boy  v;ho  ran  a  61  second  'j^»0  yard  run 
.  r    0'  \  *'    .         I".  \r'trit(  n  to  k.io.   ho^  .u-ir  y  r:  iMr>  r>c,'  i  (ni*^-  tM;  v.ui.. 

*    '-^^t   ^    '/Oi  ' •••-clat«^  t);at  I  hr^  iev*^  the  key  ^or  cny '  :;ucc<-r':    is  XMwl  Ihcn^ 
•'•    II./  ir:/t  aTy     j-rrH-^d  work  ,bc  Lh;;  dcm'ind^-d^o  f  t*^:e  ^,,tud<ntr  lut,  ,1  r:rro-.  by 

•  r'><  >\thr»  t  J:      ,c::^    Ix:>toninf,  r.'hc!  I      1  if  Vf  ,  tht     '^or'^-'j  t^w  j  learning 
;       \M  t         '  .-'rha^r.  h-^vf    tUT"V^i  off  \\\  th^    r^-irt.  ^  ' 

*  '  .  *  '  -  ' 

.r,,   .   -I'lk  ^  •  ,fOU''  ;  j:v5n:.t;{ncf  •     I    in  lookir./  'N>r'.'r  rd  to  oMriirir.  tht; 

:••      t'    ^^-^K  o:^  'r/'-rsii"    thir  .  ;'l  1 .       ^  •       «  *  • 
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BEST  COPY  AVAlliBLE  ^<  ■ 

JOr(,^  TYLER  COMMUNITY  COCLEGE.  Chest^ri^irgima  23831.  Telephone  i'-  '     .        -'  -  ■ 


i      April  26,  .19.74 


•  vi.*  -  (!oi'inunx  ly  .Coll  c^^c- 


c»  u<M'M  iii.'  rt:i:o.(C  r.CV^I  Anriu.-iV  Mcc^Mnf^  in  AU.incic  City  ayd  had  clu*  / 
,irc.!,.iir<' uLLoiuuii;;  "^(j^o  d i.scujisioii  oi:  *'Tlie  Credibiliiyi  Cap  -  Ti.u  ilccdr; 
tM    iiuia  .1  ry 'lau  SCuduaL's  Ijcsirer.,  ami  Lite  Twb-iYear  Coiacy^o  Of  ferinj;;;"', . 

»  ^'.i,  ijn.i.-os^-oii  wici,  yoiir  diacusi>ion  oi  Cue  Oj;o;je)n  Vo-Ti;cii  ;iaLh  .t'rojlcL . 
wiir  coilcr.e  pffcrs  several  vocationai-tcciuilca^  pro;',rarnb  a'nd  I  am  viOhC 
iai<'rc.,Led  in  nor^  informaclpn,  Literature,  mat^'rial,  etc.  of  the  Oreiion 

i)roit.<pt.,  ^  .      /    -  •        .  *     '     s  ' 

1  ail  ,)finarily  inter*;sted  iir  the  material  that  relates  to  the  following;; 


'i-^actrino  To6l 
'  Consrruccion 


Lju'hi.sLr Lil  Mechanics  ^ 

lof:v  ?     '  r    ^  \ 


AviLOuiOLivc  Te9hnolo£;y  » 
iiloctroh'Ics  ^ 

nrai tine.    ,  .  • 

Tm  i.ir.  you  ..or  yovir  (-tmLs^inii"  of  fort  and  qnce  a^jain  lot  me  say  ti]?^rS^^^-^i^^^ye(l 
ym»r  ,  pre^>vaLatiou  at  tiie  Annual  .iMoetinp,. 


Sincerely  ;^iirs, 


JV.Irhcn 


.Io,sgY>'>  T.  Jor'lan 

As.soci.iLc  Profcsyor  of  liiLncmatiCH 


John  Tyler  CommuniLy  Co4,lc^;c 
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*U906  Association  Onve.  Resj&n,  Vugtma  22091/(703)  620-9840  *  '      ^  '  "  ' 


13  May  1974 


Mr.  Dell  Sweairingen,  Director 
t'o-l>*<:ii  Hath  project  \ 
L I  urf-r.onLon  Community  College 
u'>w(i  SW  Pacific  Boulevard  > 
ALoany,  Oregon    97321  ^ 


i)oar  Mr.  Swear ij:igen :  '  '  .  . 

.  It '"Nat ioaal  Council  of  Tel(^^rs  of  Mathematics 'hafe  develpped  a*Teacher/Learning 
(Ituit-r  wiiich^^isplays  and  makes  available  for  use,  in  the  Coungil ' s  lleadquarters 
r-u  ility,   the  wide  ran^e"  of  materials  relevant  to.  mathematics  education!  - 

Wi'  feel  that  your- Vo-Tech  Math  Project  wo^jld  be  an  appropriate,  addition  to  tUo 
^i'TT^I^^'acher/Learning  Cente^r.    Also,  we  hope  that  information  concerning  products? 

ific  relevance  for  mathematics  educators  will  be  routinely  forthcoming 
i«y  incIuiliHg  the  NCTM  professional^  Services  Office  on  ^pproprLatei^jnailing  lists. 

The  ein^losed  brochures  des;cribe  the  Council's  concerns,  prog'rMis,  an'S jj>ublicatipn8* 
Wtri-  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  are  a\fays  available  flooe^^aaA  in 
providing  professional  servicres  to  the  mathematics  cpmmifnity.  '  / 

Sincerely,  *  ,  *  ' 


JtVs<>ph       Caravel  la 
Director  of  Professional  Services 


JRC:jld  ■ 


line  iosures 


'4 


■I 


,'.'1. 

1 

11 
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M4^vJ.^wU»JU  7i  A\o.„  5.reei,  WoodLndg.,  N.  J.  G7095  -  (20l)  ,636-0348 


April  22,  I97U 


•  Mr,  Dell  L,  Swearingen  , 
Linn-Benton' Community  College 

6500  SonthWst  Pacifip  Boulevard  j 
■Albany,  Oregon    97321       ^  .  . 

'  ■  '  .  < 

Dear  Dell,  .  "  . 

.    I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent'  presentation 
fdf  our  panel  program  at  the  NCTM-  Convention  on  April  I8,    The  slide 
program  that  you  had  Was  really  very  well  done  as  well  as  being  very 
iqlereslxng  and  informative.    When  the  results  of  your  efforts  are 
finally  finished  and  published,  I  would. very  much  like  to  have  a  copy. 
Would  the  best  way  bey  as  you  suggested  &t  the  meeting,  to  write  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  Fall?     '         ,  . 

I  must  say  that  you  people  'really  plan  for  marvelous  weather  at 
your  conventions.    I  hope  that  you  found  your  convention  to  be  a  worth- 
while experience^-professionaiay,  as  well  as  in  the  line  of  pleasure 
m^aning^  the  sun,  the  weather,  and  the  beach.        •  "  ' 


.  Perhaps  someday  we  will  meet  again.  Again  let  me  thank  yoV  for 
your  fine  presentation'.  ^ 


r 


Hi 


Sincerely, 

Donna  Cubit-Swoyer 
Consultant 


DCS/ 


cam 
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Community  College  Division  McGraw  IHili  Book  Company 


\22  \  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10020 


Dell  Swear in gen 
Dept.  of  Math 
Lynn  Benton  C.C.  , 
6500-  S.W.  Pacific  Blvd, 
Albany,  Oregon,  97321 

May  16th  1974 


Dear  Mr.  Swear  in  gen. 


My  goal*  is  to. research,  develop,  and  publish  innovative  educational  materials 
on  the  ^Implications  arts  and  sciences  to  two-year,  occupational  curricula. 

•  ^     •     ■  '  -  :  ^ 

,  Naturally,  therefore,  I  was  most  interested  to  hear  from  Harold  Hauser  re- 
•garding  the  Oregon  Applied  Mathematiq|^rogram.    I  wonder  if  you  could  ^fifl^"^ 
me  in  on  more  pf  the  parameters  of  the  materials  that  h^ve  evolvecf  to  date? 
Specificall^^^  IM  be  interested  in  the  course  title/description  and  student 

^pppulation  ptqfile,,  the  mode  of  instruction,  the  media  utilized,  &\e  nunfcer  of 
(nodules  develpped,  the  key  individuals  involved,  and  ,the  time  schedules  for 
completion.    *  ^  , 

I  realise  that  this  represerfts  considerable  time  on  your  part,  and  I  hope 
Ithat  I  can  make  this  up  to  you  in  terms  of  additional  outside  input.    My  hope 
is  that  over-time,  McGraw-Hill  will  be  able  to  review  these  programs  for 
possible  publication  under  the  McGraw-Hill  imprint.  * 


Cordially, 

Gerald  0.  St oner 
foTuioring  Editor 


CC:  HAROLD  HAUSER 
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OREGON  VO-TBCH  MATH  PROJECT 
LEARNING  PACKAGE  EVALUATION  SHEET 


Please  check  the  most  appropriate  box  or  boxes. 
!•    Learning  package  indentif ication  ' 


2.  The  problesis  in  this  package  were: 

^    '        ]    vli-,  b  c 

too  easkjl      I  about  right  \      I       too  difficult  [  1 

3.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  cx>nqplete  ^is  problem  package? 

a  ^  b 

1  class  period  1      1  2  class  periods  I  1 

'    '  c 
more  than  2  class  periods  1  1 

4.  How  could  the  material  in  this  package  be  in^roved? 

a  b 
more  instruction  sheets |     [  more  instructor  helpl  1 

^  ^  ; 

packages  explaining  math  concepts  I  1  g^oup  discussions  I  1 

e  ^f      \  ^  ^ 

wrk  experience  I      I  more  lectures  i  I 

5.  Were  you  able  to  solve;  the  problems  in  sections  B  Jind  C  of  this 
package? 

a       '  b    ,         '                   «  ' 

vesA     \  no[_J 

If  not,  please  comment: 


6.    Would  you  like  to  see  more  problems  of  this  type  used  in  yoiif  jaath  class? 

a       ;     '  b  .  i\ 


r 


yes  I      \    \  noC 


1    '  ir  " 


7 Other  vconments :  \f  "  ^"^^ 


0 

^1 

4 

H 

^ 

-If 

BiSTCdPVAVMlABLE. 


30^ 


foo 


^1 


too* 


3 '-JO 


200 


i       \  \  \ 


"I 


> 

K 


\ 


^\^\ 
'  \  .\ 


20) 


'■///A 

////A 
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qpEGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT 
*  ^VALUATION  PACKAGE 
WHOLE  NUMBERS  .       .     ^  CLERICAL 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  '  ^  ' 

1^  Stjatistacs  show  that ^  our  town  has  20,258  persons  under  25  years 
old;  16,977  between  25  and  65 ^years  of  age;  and  8,968  over  65 
years  old.    How  many  people  live  in  our  town? 


'2D, 258  • 
'  16,977 

-    '  «     +  8,968 

46,203  people 

,2.  TOui-Hours  Lost. Frog!  Industrial  Accidents,  1973  ^ 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  June'  July  Aug  Sep  Oqt  Nov  Dec 
185      96     128      89    195      116      129    160      98    114    136  145 

(a)  -   Compute  the  total  1973  man-hours  lost  '  ' 

(b)  What  is  the  average  monthly  mian-hours  lo6t? 
Solution:  , 

(a)     1^5  +  96  +  i28  +^  89  +  195  +  1X6  +  129  +  160  +  98  +  114^ 

:  '  .4^    -\     4-  136  +  145  «  1591 'man-hours 

'       '  ,  — "  •        .^f  , 

•  (b)     Divide  the  total  by  the  Aumjaer  of  ^addends.  .< 

•   '    '       \ :  .  .  - . 

1591  man-hours  lost    ^  ma^-hours  lost  - 

3.     If  there  are  759  families  in  the<Hfe)iibi#b  of  Linnville  and  the 


median  family  Ihtome  is  $l2,750  ffajgar,  what  should  be  a  good 
estimate  of  the  annual  income  of  Jhe  tommunity? 

Solution:  ^       ^,  * 

759  fam^/ies    x    $12,750  per  taipily    =  $9,677,250 


4 


WHOLE  NUMBERS       ^        .  ^   /  .  \  CLERICAL^ 

?  * 

B.    Problems  with  Sepairate  Solutions 

4*    Bourns  Bakery  lOses  59  lbs  of  rye  flour  a^week.    They  have  354  lbs 
on  hand.    How  many  weeks  will  it  last?^ 

'  *« 

Solution:  ^ 

4      ^  <  .  ' 


5.    At  the  beginning  of  the  week  Smith's  Grocery  had  14  brooms  in 
stoq^c.    During  the  week  a  shipment  of  3  dozen  arrived  and  all 
of  them  were  put  in  stock.    At  the  end  of  the  week  23  remained 
in  stocky    How  many  were  sold  d^ring  the  week? 


Solution: 


6.    A  ticket  seller  at  a  baseball  ^game  was'  given  150  eightyg-f  ive* 
f       cent  tickets  and  $25.00  in  chim^.    At  the  end  of  the  hi 
turned  in  17  tickets  and  $138.2^  in  money.  '  ^tjw 


(a)      Is  this  the  amount  of  roone;^  He  should-have-retumed? 

If  not,  fiow  much  was  it  mQ|:e  or  less  tham  the  correct  amount? 
Solution:  v        •      .  .  ^ 


WHOLE'  NUMBERS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions 


CLERICAL 


7.    The  following  quotations  were  jgiven  for  two  days  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 


Volume^of  'sh^ires  traded 
Diiferjent  compamies  whose 
stock^was  traded 
(Issues  Traded K 
Issues ^thatfc advanced  in 
price 

Issues  that  declined  in 
price 


Friday 
14,150,00 

*  1,582 
•  741 
604 


Thursday 

18,300,000 

1,612 
584 
832 


(a)    How  much  less  was  the  volume  for  Friday  than  it  had  been 


\ 


on  Thursday ^ 


(b)  What  was  the  difference  in  issues  traded  for  the  two  days? 

(c)  .  How  many  more  stocks  showed  advemces  on  Friday  than  on 

Thursday? 

(d)  By ^ how  much  did  those*  stocks  showing  advances ^outnwnber 
those  showing  declines* on  Friday? 


Solution: 


V 


> 


8.    Deliveries  of' milk  to  the , Green  Haven  Cheese  Factory  from  five 
local  dairies  were  as  follows:    2,470  gallons;  3,240  gallons; 
2,210  gallons;  1,570  gallons  and  3 ,765^gallons.    How  many 
gallons  were  delivered' to  the  factory?  ^  ^ 

Solution: 


ERLC 
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WHOLE  NUMBERS  CLERICAL  ' 

C#    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued)  j 

9.    The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  listed  the  following  stocks  as  the 

ten  leaders  in  volume  of  sales  for  a  particular  day: 

Imperial  Cp  of  Amer  425,700 

Bristol  Myers  -  233,700  ' 

%    ^  Sinclair  .  19Sb4QJ0  . 

Occidental  Petrol  136,300 

Eastern  Airlines  128,700 

Gulf  and  Western     ^  ]E5,600 

Chrysler                  ^  Jk25,400 

Gerber  Products       ?  '^'«4,400 

American  Motors. —  ^  ^  170,-^500 

Swift  CompaiSy  M9,100 


(a)    What  was  the  total  number  of  shafc^  ^^^f  ^op  ten 

con5)anies  that  day? 


€^  sol#  for  j|h€ 


(b)  By  how  many  shares  did  the  volume  of  Chrysler  stock  exceed 
the  sales  of  American  Motors  Stock?       '      >  ^ 

(c)  What  was  the  total  number  of  shares  sold  of  Sinclair, 
Occidental  Petrol,  and  G^lf  and  Western?  * 

Solution:' 


10*    Vistors  to  the  county  musetim  during  the  first  week  after  "it  had 
opened -wefe  as  follows:    Sunday,  869;  Monday,  456;  Tuesday/  317; 
Wednesday,  .725;  Thursday;  294^^iday,  375;  and  Sattxrday,  961. 
What  was' the  average  daily  attendance? 

Solution: 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  ,  CLERICAJ. 

C.    Probrems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

11.    A  real  estate  aget^t  sold  a*37-:acre  farm  at  $420.00  per  acre. 
'    He  took  as  part  payment  a  smaller  farm  of  16  acres  at  $500.00 
per  acre>^  How  much  cash  shduld  he  receive  in  addition? 

Solution: 


Solutions  to  B  problems 

354  lbs  „  3^4  1^  X  week 
59  lbs/week  "         50  l^s 


=  6  weeks 


B.5 


There  are  12  in  a  dozen.     Multiply  3  x  12  and  add  14. 
This  tells  how  many  he  had  to  sell  all  together.  Then 
subtract  23. 

ft 

(3) (12  brooms)  -     ^6  brooms 
'  +i4  brooms 


50  brooms 
-23  brooms 
27  brooms 


B.6  "  •  > 

#*         '  *  ' 

*    (a)    Fir^t  find  out  how  many  tickets  he  sold: 

150a:ickets  -  17  tickets  =  i;j 3,  tickets  *  ^ 

At  $0.as  per  ticket:     (133  txgk'ets)  {^0^5/tia?cet)  ='$113.05 
f  \  He  should  turn  in  this  plus  ^ithe  $25.00:     $113.65  +  $25.00  =  $138l05 


rr 

(b) 


ERIC 


The.^anwserNto  (a)  is  No* 
TheGdifferef|co  between  $138225  -  $138.05  =  $0.20 
He  turned  IwT^.^j^^^      than  the  correct  amount. 


^OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT  ^ 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE         *  :  •  " 

'    ^!  ^     ^  ^  .  ik 

FRACTIONS  '  CLERICAL 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  , 

1.  If  1/20^  of  each  paycheck  is  deducted  for  insurance,  what  is-  * 
the  total  annual  salary  of  a  man  who  receives  $l,710.t)0  each  % 
month  after  the  deduction  has  been  matijfe?'-^  ^ 

Solution: 

$1,710  IS  19/20  of  thef  paychecVbefore  deductions 

$1,710  =  ( 19/20 )x  X  =  total  monthly  salary  ,     ■■  '   •  ) 

$34;;200  =  i9x        ,.  ■) 

t 

$1,800  =  X  ,  • 

I 

total  annual  salary  =•  ($1,800) (12)  «  $21,600 


'  During  the  week  the  stockroom  issued  the  following  euriounts  of 
No.  206  nails. 

Monday  26  7/8  lbs        -  ^  ^    .  * 

Tuesday         18  1/3  lbs  *  ' 
Wednesday      21  5/16  lbs  , 
•  Thursday       24  3/8  lbs  ^ 

Friday  19  7/16  lbs  .  r 

J         •  %  , 

Total  ^  >        lbs  -  ^ 

^If  there  were-  206  1/8*  lbs  on  hand  at.  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
how  many  pounds  were,  remaining  "in  stock  at  the  <fnd  of  the  week?. 

Solution:     "  '  *  \  ' 

26  7/8  lb      ^8  1/3  lb  +  21  5/16  lb  +  24  378  ib,  +  19  7/16  lb 

26.42/48  lb  +  18  16/48  lb  +'  21  15/4&' lb      24  18^48  "lb  +  19  ;?l/48  lb 

108  112/48  lb  »  110  1/3  lbs  ,  •     o  2? 

^  I  .    '     -        '      .  •  '      '      "  \ 

Airtoiv^t  remaining  «  206  3/24  lbs      HO  8/24  lbs 

«  205  27/24  lbs  -  110  8/24' lbs 

;     «  95  19/24  lbs  '         '     '         ^  /  i\ 
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FRACTIONS*  '        ■  "  CLERICAL 

*  A.    Problems  with  Solutions  (contirTued)  *-V>*t' 

'  *       3,    Mr..  Jones  xnus'€,have  new  basjeboard  installed  in  two  officis. 
One  office  is  12  3/4  ft  by  14  2/3  ft  with  a  3  ft  door.  The 
other  o^.fAce  is  13  l/S^^^hy^  17  1/2  ft  with  a  2  1/2  ft  dc^r, 
,How  manv;^  fpet  of  ^^sebdard^hould  Mr,  Jones  order? 

Solution*:  ^  • 

We  add  the  perimeters  of  both  rooms  and  subtract* the  ^pai^idths4> 
>  .  *  "  ^ 

.  '  12  3/4  ft  +  12  3/4  ft  +  14  2/3  ft  +  14  2/3  ft  -  3  ft'» 

12  9/12  ft  +  12  9/12  ft  +  14  8/12  ft  +14  8/12  ft  -  3  ft  « 
4^  34/12  ft  =  51  5/6  '  *  ^ 

] 

17  1/2  ft  +  17  1/2  ft  +  13  1/6  ft  +  1'3  i/6  ft  -  2  1/2  ft  = 


17  3/6  ft  +  17  3/6  ft  +  13  1/6.  .ft  +  13  1/6  ft  -  2  3/6  ft 

^8"^5/6Jf 


•  I         .  '51  5/6  ft  +  58  5/6  ft  -  110  2/-3  ft 

^  '  '         '    ^        ^  I         \        ;       -        ■    ^        I  f 

el,        ^    iB*  i  Probleias;  wijth  Separate  Solutions  (  ,  i      i  ' 

;      '      I  I    ^  \      H   V      >     ;  ^  -  ^         i     K      >  i      ;i  ^   «  #  ^:^% 

4i  >  $10a  was  divided  among  three  people.    The  fiMt  received  ^/S      -   ,  , 
oi  the  amount  and  the  j^econd  recei*ved,  1/4.    How  much , did  leach 
of  the  thre€|"  people  receive?  ,     '  '  -  -  /  -  "  '  .     ^  ^ 

•  •     ■  ^  !    ■'  1  V  ;:•   ,  ,1      -  t         ;      -  ;.  -  f    -      ,  f 

Solution:  -    •  ^*  \ 


A  freight  car  which  is  7/16  full  tedces^  on  an  additional  load 

of  1/5  of  its  capacity.    At  its  first  delivery  stop,  3/8  pf 

its  capacity  is  delivered.  What  fraction  of  its  capacity  is 
now  ayailaJDle  for  use? 

Solution: '     .      ^  .  j 


FRACTIONS  '  CLERICAL 

B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  (continued) 

6.    Mr.  White  owned  1/3  of  a  business,  Mr.  Hoyt gowned  1/2,  Mr,  Evans 
-  owned  1/9  and  fir.  Bainesi  owned  the  remainder.    If  Mr.  Haines* 
share  w,as  worth  $3,700,  how  much  were  the  shatres  held  by  each  of" 


*the  other  peurtners  worth? 
Solution: 


It 


Probl^ems  without  Solutions  ,  i 

Calculate  the  cxibic  feet  of  storage  in  a  bin  wh^ih  measures 

2  5/12  ft  by  3  1/8  ft  by  1  3/4  ft.,  (length  x  width  x  depth) 

Solution:  , 


4 


\ 


]B.    a)  clerk  .canhot  find  the  production  figures  for  two  y^ars  ago.  \ 
He  has  las#  year.'s^  figxureslsjiqwing  ^ll,tfOO  linits  ^ro^uce^  and  I 
remembers  figuring  thal^last  year's  production  was  up  approximately 
'    1/6  dver  the  year  before.  \  Approximately  what  was  the  production 
two  yeard,  ago?  ,      ^  ^  ^ 

Solution: 


\ 


9.    If  it  requires  16  weeks  at  40  hours  perj^eek  for  22  men  to 
complete  a  job,  how  many  weeks  would  it  take  .them  to  cootplete 
the  job  working  56  hotirs  per  week  if  they  accompli^sh  only  9/10 
as  much  per  hour  when  working  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  per 
week?  w 

Solution: 


FRACTIONS 


C*    Probl<^^. without  Solutions  (continued) 


CLERICAL 


10.^  Total  area  of-K5rey's  Lumber  Mill  is  1,773  sq  ftJ    The  parts 
department  occupies  591  sq  £t.    What  fraction  o£  the  total 
^  space  does  t^e  p«ts  department  occupy? 


Solution: 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
B.4 

:<$100)  (2/5)  -  $40 
($100) (1/4)  -  $25 
\  ^  ($100  -  $40)  -  $25 


$35 


1st  person  receives 
2nd  person  receives 
3rd  person  receives 


B.5 


7/16  ^+  1/5.-  35/80  +  16/80  »  51/80     ^^auftount  of ^  capacity  that 
^  '  r  carries 

51/80  -  3/8  «  51/80  -  30/80  «•  21/80    amount  of  capacity  now 

available 


F  B.6 


X  "  Mr*  'Baines'  share  B  «  total  amount  in  business 

t 

1/3  +  1/2  +  1/9  +  X  -  1  $3,700  -  (1/18)B. 

'6/18  +  9/18  +  2/18  +  X  »  1  ($3,700) (18)  =  B 

X  -  1/18  '  $66,600  -  B 

Mr.  White  '  (1/3)  ($66,600)  $22,200 

Mr.  Hoyt      (l/2j  ($66,60d)  =  $33^300  ' 


Mr.  Evers  ^  (1/9)  ($66,600)         7,jbp  ^ , 


OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT 

o 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE 


13ECIMALS 


CLERICAL 


\  A.    Problems  with ^Solutions 

1.    Sales  for  the  day  in  one  department  of  a  notions  store  were 
.  ^  ^  as  follows:     $26.50,  $0.76,:., $12. 20,  $3.56-,  $20.09,  $8*80, 

$5.60,  $3.'76  and  $4.20i:    Find  the  total  of  all  sales  that 
were  less  than  $10.00  and  the  total  sales  for  the  day. 

^  Solution : 

It  is  necesscury  to  add  all  ntambers  less  than  $10.00. 
Remember  to  keep  the  decimals  in  a  vertical  line. 


.76 
3.56 
8.80 
5.60 
3.76 
4.20 


■  V 


$26.68 


iFor  the  second  part,  add  $26.68  to  all  those  values  over 

$10.90.                          •  , 

$26.68  ,  f 

26.50         '  '  ^     ^  ~    s               '  ^ 

12.20     \  /      '  ^ 

20.09  _  ^ 


$85.47 


2.  The  monthly  telephone  bills  *  for.  the  paries  Optical.  Company  for  6' 
months  were:  $47.16,  $59;2S,  $63.75,  $43.50',,  $59.25  and  $87.16. 
What  was  the  average  monthly  telephone  bill  during  this  time?  ^ 


Solutioa^;   '  /  . 

To  find  the  average,  add*  all  the  bills  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  bills.  .  , 


$  47.16 
^59.25 
63.75 
'43.50 
59.25 
87.16 

$360.07 


.1? 


$360.07  «  ;<An;m 


1^  ^'  T  ^ 


ERLC 


-7 


MIClrtALS 

*  * 
Problems  with  Solutions  (continued) 


CLERICAL  <  1 


3.>.  Find  the  cost  of  shipping  37  boxes  whose  ^average  ^weight  is 
26.25  lbs  at  16. 5«  per^hvg^red  pounds. 

Solution : 

total  weight.  «  t26.25  lbs/bp5c)  (37  bQx^s) 

«  971.25'.  lbs  7 

A 

*     -  971.25  lbs  expressed  in  hxmdreds  ck  lbs  «  9-7125  lbs 
cpst  «  (9.7125'  h\mdr^«r^ lbs)  ($0.165/h\md5»d'.lbs) 


$1.60 


^^B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 

4.    J.  Jenkins  worked  43  hours  during  the  week  at  the  rate  of  $2.35 
an  hour.    Wha^t  was  his  gross  e2uniings  if  he  was  paid  1  1/2  times 
'  his  regular  rate  for  any  timei  over  40  hours?  ^ 

^  '  Solution:  \        -  $         .  .  ^ 


^'i-      ^      .\  >; 


V 

-  i 


ws-w  ^  |arvey  assembles,  on  an  average^  217  items  per  (Jay  at  12* 

each.'  How  mtidh  does  she  earn  in  a  week  if  she  maintains  this 
average  for  6  days?.  %>k. 


Solution: 


DECIMALS    ,         *     .  [  ^  '  CLERICAL 

'Problems  witl^j^Sepeurate  Solutions  (continued) 

6»    From  26.653  tons*of  steel,  18.36  tons  are  sold^.    How  many  tons 

are  left?     "  ' 
■  « 

Solution :  .  c  '\ 


K 

C*    Problems  without  Solutions 

7.  '  If  35.6  miles  of  Kighway  cost  $1,157,000,  what  would  46.3  miles 

^      'cost  at  the  same  price  per  mile? 

•  h 

Solution: 

> 

'i 


8.    Upholstery  fabric  costs  $3.97,  a  yard.    What  is  the  cost  of 
I    ^     '  •    12.35  yar^s?:r  I  r     *  '  ^  '      \  ^ 

Solution:^  ^     :  ^  *  ; 


9.    During  the  week,  R.  J.  Hopland  worked  8  1/4  hours,  7  hours, 

10  hours,  7  3/4  hours,  6  3/4  hours  and  4  hours.  If  he  received 
$6.50  per  houj:,  how^  much  did  he  eeum?  ^ 

Soiation;  ^  \  i'  ' 


^    10.    What  is  the  tax  on  a  piece  of  property  if  the  assessed  valuation 
is  $660  and  the  tax  rate  is  ^.33  per  $100? 


Soljation : 


DECIMALS    '  .  *  CLERICAL 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

11.    Pencils,  for  the  office  cost  two  and  forty-three  hundjredths  cents 
agiece.    How  much  would  one  gross  (144)  cost? 

Solution ! 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
B.4 


B.5 


•B.6 


For  40  hours  work  he  makes 


(40  h^s)  ($2.35/irf)  =  $94^.00 
For  his  overtime  he  m2dces 


(43  hrs  -  40  hrs)  ($2.35/hr)  (1.5),-  (3  Y>is)  ($3.525/>t) 

-  $10,575    rounds  to  $10.58 


^-  i    TotlliPay  «  $94.00A+  $10>58  »  $lCi4.58     ,    .  . 


>  J 


(217  i^ms)  ($0.12/i>^)  »,$26.04^ 
In  6  days  she  would  earn 

($26.04) (6)  «  $156.24 


>tracting  decii 


The  rule  for  subtracting  decimals  is  th^  same  as  for  adding 


keep  the  decimals  in'  a  line. 

.26.653  tons 
-18.36    tons  ' 


8\293  tons 


oregon  vo-tech  math  ppoject 
evaWtioh  package 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  CLERICAL 

-< 

/A.    Problems  with  Solutions  ^ 

'  A  salesman  was  paid  a  commission  of  $20  for  selling  $250  worth 

of  gdbds.    What  sould  be  his  ccramission  on  $350  of  sales  at 
the  same  rate  of  commission? 

,The  ratio  of  the v dollars  of  commissions  equals  the  ratio  of 
the  dollars  of  sales.  '  , 

Solution : 

^20  «  X 


1^50  $350 

250x  «  ($350) (20) 

-2^S0X^  $7*;  000^  ^  ^-^j^' 

J. 

I  ). 

X  »  $28  * 


2.    A  logging  crew  cuts,  loads,  and  trucks  9,300  boaurd  feet  of 

timber  to  the  mill  in  3  days  and  continues  ^to  work  *at  the  same 
jrate.    On  what  ciay  is  the  150,0Q0th  board  foot  delivered  to  the 
mill?       ^  1  ^  y  , 


'Solution 


3  Says 


9^0(^board  ft.     15p,jaOO  board  .ft; 

(9,300  board  ft)x  «  4^50,000  board  ft  x  day 

.  i 

^  450,000  boetrd^ft  x  day 
^  9,300  boajwsTft 

X  «  48  days 


-nr. 


V  RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  CLERICAL 
A.    ProblenwLwith  Solutions  (conti^iied) 


3.    DicK  vas  paid  $5.85  for  Working  4  f/2  hours.    At  the  same  rat^, 
how  much  should,  he  be  paid  jfor  working- 1  hours?  ^ 

The  ratio  of  the  dollars  Equals  the  ratio  of  the  h^urs. 

Solution : 

4.5  hr  ,  7  hr  '  \         .  ' 

$5.85  s 

(4.5  hr)s  «)|54iOi95  X  hr  ^      .     '        -  \\ 


3  ^  $40.95  X 
'     4.5  iMT 


Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 

4.    If  6  yards  of  cloth  cost  $5.25,  what  will  10  yards  cost  at  the 
same  rate? 


Solution:    /      '    ^  !     '    ^    •     '  *f  '  f      I  ^ 


5.    If  9  yards  of  goods  cost  $7.50,  how  many  yards  cam  be  bought 
.    for  $50.00? 

3 

Solution: 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  ^.h  ,  CLERICAL. 

B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  (Continued)     }  j 

6.    Aaron  Rank  sells  a  customer  a^  S-y^rd  remnant  Jof  Chi^ntz  for  $2.75» 
^       ^  ^  '•Here's  another  piece  of  13  yards,"  he^saysV  "thaU:-you  xan-buy  . 

at  the  sane  rate."    How  imich  is  Aaron  R^ank  askin;g  for  the  13 
yard  piece? 


Solution: 


«  y 


^   ^  tCJ^  Problems  without-^olutions-  ^  ^  _  _     .      ^  ^  ^ 

'    \  "  .  X  ^ 

;  7.    Apex  Company  granted  wage  increases  ^o  its  employees.  The 

monthly  payroll  rose^ froia,  $10^00  to%^$rx,0.00.    S^eve*s  wages, 

whdc^  had  befen  $575Trose'in  proportion.    How  much  a^  month,  did 

he  earn  after  the  raise?  . 


ScrLutioni^^  4^       '^^   -  ^  e     I  ^    '         \:    .  i 


i 


8.    A  firm's  expenses  for  5  weeks  amounted  to  $1,600.    At  this 
^  rate  what  would  the  expenses  amount  to  in  a  year? 

Solution:     '  ^  ^  ^  . 

I   I.-  '      ^-y    •  - 


<r*  Mftr  '      *  -A^  •«r 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 


CLERICAL 


►^e.'  ;Prpb*jL«ms  without  Solutions  (continued) 


♦ 

C^rl  Maynard,  maintenance  supervisor,  drove  to  th€^  plant  Monday 
morning  and  found  that  the  cellau:  was  flooded  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches.-  He  tuirned  on  the  p\Mp  and  in  40  minutes  the  water 
levels  went  down  1  1/2  inches.    At  this  rate,  how  long  did  it 
take  Carl  to  p\xaxp  all  the  water  out  of  the  cellar?'^ 


Solution : 


10.    Compare  the  cost  of  paint  at  $5.00  a  gallon  with  the  cost  of 
paint  at  $1.50  a  quart. 


Solution : 


I-  ^  :*f 


11.    A  man  receives  $14  for  working's  hrs.'    How  much  would  he  receive 

^  49L.  '^^^!'^^^,  pP"^^^ '  :  ?^af «^^atf  of  .pay?.  ^ 


Solution : 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
B.4 


6  yards  ^  10  yards 
$5.25  s. 


\ 


(6  yards) s  «  $52.50  k  ya 

g  «  $S2>  50  X-  y^s 
6  ya>d8  I  r 


s'  jSSlv75 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  CLERICAL 
Solutions  to  B  problems  (continued) 


jB.5 


B.6 


9  yatrds  ^  x 
$7.50    "  $50- 

($7.-50)x  «  $450  yards 

„  ,  1450  yards  ^ 
J>7.50 

X  «  60  yards 


5  yatrds  ^  13  yards 
$2.75    "  X 

(5  yards) X  «  $35.75  yards 

^  _  $35.75  y»r<!l8 
5  yv<»s 

0 

X      $7.15    .    >  i 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  ' 
Solutions  to  C  Problems 


C.7 


(a)  Subtract 


(b)  Subtrlict 


(c)  Subtract 


18,300,000  shax^es 

-  14,150,000  shares 

4,150,000  shares 

1,612  issues  • 

-  1,582  issues 

30  issues 

741  stocks  * 

-  584  stocks 
] 157  stocks 


C.8 


(d)  Subtract^ 


741  stocks 
604  stocks 
137  stocks 


2,470  gallons  I  .  I 
3,240  gallons"*;' 
2,210  gallons 
1,570  gallons 
3,765  gallons 
13,255  gallons  ; 


(a)  425,700 

233,700  ' 

199,400   ^    '  ; 

136,300 

128,700 
.    125,600  ' 

125,400 

124,400  " 

120,50^ 
%    -¥  109,100 

1,728^800  shares 


{by 


(c) 


125,400 
120,500 
M,900  shares. 


199,400 
136,300*' 
-f  125,600 

461, 3Q0  shares 


W»Qi:4E  SUMBERS 

Solutions  to  C  problems  (centfinyied) 


C.  10 


7 


CLERICAL 


869  4  456      317  -f  725      294      375  -f  9^1  J  ^3,997  peoyI% 
7  *  '     \:7'^djkys  . 


»  \571  pieople  per  day  r 


^>. .. 


C.ll 


{$420.00/aQte)  (37  ac/es)  -  ($5bo.OO/a9f€)  (16  ajufes)  «  '  ; 
$15,540  7  ?8,000  =  $7,540  ^   '         !         '  '  ^' '      '     /  ' 


Is' 


.  t  o 
"ERIC 


DECIMALS 

5 

Solutions  to  C  problems 
C.7 

$1,157,000. 


«  $32,500  per  mile. 


cleri6al 


35.6  miles 
($32,5O0/m4/le)  (46.3  miiTes)  «  $1,504,750 


C.8 


C.9 


(12.35  y^dsU$3^97/y^dK=«  $49.03 


8.25  hr  +  7  hr  +  10  hr  +  7.75  hr  +  6.75  hr  +  4  hr  =  43.75  hr 
(43.75  ht)  {$6.50/)^)  =  $284.38 


C.IO 


($660) 


($660) (0.0833) 
$54;98 


C.l^ 


'(144  pencils)  {(2^ |3^/pencil) 


V 


tl44  pexvklk  ($0.82437p4i>a"ir"^ 
$3.50 


1 


1 


FRACTION^  CLERICAL 
Solutions  to  C  proble5>s 
C.7  * 

5075 


384 


83 

'  .     =  ^3  ft 


C.8 


X  =  production  of  two  years  ago 
511,00  units  =  (7/6)x 
3,066,000  units  =  7x 
^,Dob  units  =*x 

V  7  ^ 


J^iT(16  w^i^ks)  (!lO  hours/v^^k)  (22)  «  14,080  hours  to  oxnplete  job 
w|_|.j(^6  hrjs/week)  (22)  «  14,080  hrs 


^  1 


w/iii 

V  1 


^  hrs/week)  «  14,080  Hrs 


10  / 


w  =  (H?^80  hrs)/— ^  ^ 

^  V  ll#088Tif7week  )  . 


^  140,800  )df  X  week 
\       .        Ilv088  )«r  *  ' 

w  «  12  "^^"^"^"^  weeks 
11,0S8 


w  «  12.— weeks  -    >  -  > 

63  V   -r- 


FRACTIONS.  ?  CLERICAL 


S6J.utions  to  C  problems 

^.10^  .....  }^   ~  ^ 

591  s^t      ^  1 
,1,773  SjCK^t  ' 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION     ^  ,  .  .  *  CLERICAL 

Solutions  to  C  problems  .  . 


C-7 


C.8 


C.9 


C-10 


C.ll 


OOP  ^  $575  10*,000x  «  $6,900,000         x  »  $690 

iri2,ooo-      X     ^  '«r.  - 


^5  weeks  _  52  weeks 
$1,600  ^x  ^ 

(5  weeks) X  =  $83,200  weeks 


$83,200  w^0ks 
5  w^ak& 

X  ^  $16,640 


40  min  _  x 
1.5  in  "    18  in 

(1.5  in)x  «  720  min{in) 


^  _  720  min(i«) 


1.5  in 
X  «  480  min  «  8  hrs 


il^:  $1.50 
4 

$1.25:$1.50 
5:6 


$14    ^  X 
8  hr      56  hr 

(8.hr)x  =  $700*hr 

$700  br 
8 


3<  «  $87.50 


OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT 
4  EVALUATION  PACKASE 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


qONSTIlUCTION  ,  \ 


A.    Problems  with  Solutions 


1.   /Find  the  total  lineal  feet  of  wall  for  the  floor  plaun  shown. 


o 


Solution: 


36' 

4   ► 


a,, 


lineal  feet  =  36'  +  36'  -t/l2'  +  9'  +  16*  +  11'  +  12'  +  36* 

'  ■  =  168  ft 


If  one  man  could  lay  115  squ2u:e  feet  of  flooring  per  hotir,  how 
man^ square  feet  could  a  crew  of  three  men  lay  in  cm  8-hour  day? 

Solution: 

(115  sq  ft/njith  hr)  (3  ijvrfn)  «  345  sq  ft/hr 
(345  sq  ft/lkt)  (8  i>r)  «  2,760  sq  ft 

therefore  three  men  could  lay  2,760  sq  ft  in  8  hours 


I  CONSTRUCTION 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  • 

R;    Problems  with  Solutions  (continued) 

3.    Detemdnefthe  number  of  4'  x  8*  sheets  of  "  shedt'^^ic^k* needed,  for 
the  wall  iir-the  accompemying  figure.    *^  *  * 

3'  H  '  8*-  W 


9 

-it 


In  calculating  the  number  of  sheets  of  sheetrock,  the  nvimber, 

size,  and  location ^ of  openings  must  be  considered  since  ^he 
minimum  number  oi^  joints  is  desiftreible. 

Solution:  * 

In  this  figxare  the  size  and  location  Vf  the 
openings  make  it  necessary  to  cut  the  openings 
from  full  sheets  of  material. 


lineal  fefet  of  wall  ^  24 
width  of  wall  board 


4  >tf/sheet 
6  sheets 


B.    Problems  wi;th  Separate  Solutions 
4 


From  a  board  96  inches  long  3  pieces  are  to  be  cut — 24  inches, 
28  inches,  and  36  inches  in  length.    How  long  is  the  piece  that 
remains? 

Solution: 


5.    How  many  pieces  of  tile  will  be  heeded  to  cover  a  floor  having 
an  area  of  35  square  y^urds  if  there  are  16  pieces  d^^t^le^per 
square  yaurd?    ^  \  " 


Solution: 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


CONSTRUCTION 


B.    Problems  with  Separate  Sblutions  (continued)  « 

'6.  How  many  linear  feet  of,  2"  x  6"  will  be  needed  to  frame  the 
^  sliding  door  as  showA? 


3 


12'- C" 

i 


6 '-3"}-^ 


How  many  14  foot  pieces  would  be  needed?  How  many  board  feet 
would*  tfiis  be?  ff  2"  x  6"  cost'*$150  per  thousand  board  foot, 
how  much  would  these  14  foot*  pieces  cost? 

1  ^  ^  Cthickness,  in) (width, in) (length,  ft) 
board  feet  =  


Solution: 


C.    Problems  wi^thout  Splutj-on^^  ^ 

?•    The  walls  of  a  building  measure  242  feet,  143  feet,  210  feet, 
18  feet,  *32  feet,  and  125  fefet.    What;  is  the  total  length  of 
the  walls?                     '         .  ."^ 


Solution; 


■Sv 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


CONSTRUCTION 


C«    Problems  without  Solutions  (continu'ed) 


8.    A  pi'le  of  lumbex  contains  205  boards  10  feet  long,  83  boetrds 
12  feet  long,  172  boards  8  feet  long,  amd  16. boards  16  feet 
long.  m 


a) ,  How  inany 'Bdar13s*'are  Tri  "the  i>ile?^ 


b)    How  many  linear  feet  of  Itonber*  are  in  the  pile 


96olutio: 


The  number  of  studs  in  the  exterior  walls  can  be  estimate^  by 
finding  the  lineal  feet  of  wall,  with  no  deductions.    How  many  ^. 
studs'  would  b^  required  for  the  exterior  walls,  for  the  floor 
plan  shown?  ^ 

4 


Solution : 


2-1' 


10' 


3i' 


60' 


I 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


CONSTRUCTION 


10.    A  room  is  15  feet  wide  and  21  feet  long.    How  many  9"  x  9"  tile 
would  be'  needed  to  cover  the  floor  of  this  room?  ^ 

.  .  ^  •  ^  V/ 

Solution:  '\  , 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
B,4 

24"  +  28"  +  36"  =  88  in 
96"  -  88"  =»  8  in 
therefore  8  inches  remains 


B.5- 
B.6 


(35  sg^^fhs)  (16  tiles/s.g-^)  =  560  tiles 


linear  feet  =  (4)  (12'  6")  +  (8)  (6'  3") 
=  48'  24"  +  '48!  24" 
=  50'  +  50'  =  100  ft 


therefore  8  pieces  14  feet  long  are 


100  £^  _  T  ,  V 
board  feet  ^fe^^ilMLls  '  =  112  aboard  4t  ^.     '    '  - 
cost  =>  ($150/thousand<l36ard  ft)  (0.112  thousand^ard  ft) 


OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJE&T" 


J 


EVALUATION  PACKAGE 


DECIMALS  . 

A.    Problem  with  .Solution 


CONSTRUCTION 


1.    A  steel  sheet  2.5  inches  Wide  is  4u>  be^  sheared  into  6  strips  of 
equal  width.    How  wide  will  each  strip  be? 

•  SL.so:'-  ^ 


Solution 


X  =»  width  of  strips 

X  =»  2.5  in 
6  strips 

X  =»  0.42  in  per  strip 


B.  '  Problem  with  Separate  Solution 

I 

2.    How  high  would  a  pile  of  18  metal  sheets  reach  if ^eagh  sheet  is 
0.0181"  thick?  Ili 


Solution : 


'  C.    Problems  without  Solutions 


3.    If.  nails  cost  $19.85  per  100-lb  keg,  how  much  would  539  pounds 
to^tl'    (The  39  pounds  were  bought  at  the  same  rate) 

Solution  ? 


^^^^ 


id 

ERIC 


77 


DECIMALS  ,  ■         ,  CqNSTRUCTION 


/ 


C.  \Probleins  wjLthout  Solutions  (continued) 

4.    how  many  metal  sheets  will,  there  be  in  a  stelSk  of  sheets 
"    approxima'tely  24  inches  high  if  each  sheet  iW  0.0096  inches  thick? 

Solution:  K      "         '    '         ~^  ^      „^  .    .      _  ii 


5.    Concrete  for  a  slab  f loor  *cost>^^1.42.    At  $19.85  per  cubic 
yard,  how  many  yards  of  concrcte^ere  used?.  , 


Solution;  '      .  ^ 


§.olution  to  B  ptoSlem 


B.2  ^     ^  •       ^      '  ^  * 

:  '  /  * 

>   ,  \     height  «=  (18^shft^tsW0.0iai:;in/^lje^t)  .       -  ' 


»  «."<>-  ,  . 

*  * 


0i 
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OREGON  VO-TECII  MATH  PROJECT 


EVALUATION  PACKAGE  ^  "  ^ 

FRACTIONS  *    '  CONSTRUCTION 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions 

1.     What  is>  the  thickness  of  actable  top  made  o^.- 3/4  inch  plywood 
^_and  cqyergd^xt^  j^/^^.         S^^^S'^^  ^  ^  ^     ^  ^  ^ 


Solution: 


thickness  =  3/4"  +  3/16"  =  12/16"  +  3/16"  =  15/16 


2.     How  many  pieces  of  lumber  1  5/8  inches  wide  will  be  needed  to 

cover  a  space  39  incnes  wide? 
■» 

Solution; 

p  =  number  of  pieces  needed 

=       .  39  in 
^      1  5/8  in/piece  " 


P  = 


39  >tl  X  piece 
13/8  >rt  ■ 


p  =  "(39  pieces)  (0/13) 


p  =  24  pieces 

'  '  '  )  ?-        i  ' .  ^ 

n.     Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  ' 

A  carpenter  needed  a  piq^ce  of  lijunber  2  7/8  inches  \J^ide,  How 
wide  a  piece  i6  left  if  the  original  piece  was  §^  5/8  inches. 


and  3/16  inch  is  allowed  for  the  saw  cut? 
Solution: 


V/hat  is  the  thickness  of  'a  wall  if  the  J=;tud  is  3  5/8^  inches, 
the  exte^ioz;  covering.  11/1^6  inch  and  the  interior  covering 


Soruriori:  '      '  '    '  \ 


\ 


FRACTIONS 

C.    Problems  without  SolutioKs* 


C(tNSTRUCTION 


5.     If  5/32  inch  is  allowed  for  each  cut,  what  will  be  the  width 
of  each  of  three  equal-^eces  cut  from  a  piece  of  lumber  7  5/8 
inches  vide^?       _       _  - 

0 

.J^  ,   Solution:*-   _  „         _  ^        .  ' 


6.    Compute  the  rivet  spacing  on  the  drawing. 

r7  P/VfTS  SQUALLY  SPACSD 


Solution : 


_     4  . 


7.    Find  the  length  of  the  rivets  (1/8  inch  diameter)  needed  to 

rivet  one  thickness  of  28-gauge  (0.0149^ inch  thick)  sheet  metal 
and  one  piece  of  12-gauge  (0.1046^inch  thigk)  band  iron  to  the 
closest  32nd  of  an  inch.  _ 

Note:     In  order  to  form  the  head  on  a  rivet  it  n\ust 

.project  1  i/2  times  the* diameter  of  the  rivet  beyond 

the  thickness  of  the  material  being  riveted." 
♦ 

Solution:  '  „  ^ 


FRACTIONS  ^      r       \  CONSTRUCTION 

Solutions  ^tdvB  problemi.   ^  .     ..  V- '  4- 


^auwSunt  left  =«  (5  5/8"  -  2  7/8")  -  3/16" 

=«  2  6/8"  -  3/16" 
«  2  12/16"  -  3/16" 
$  =2  9/16  in 


thickness         5/8''  +  11/16"  +  13/32" 


3  20/32"  +  22/32"  +  1*3/32" 
3  55/32"  j 


4  23/32  in  ') 


WHOLE  NUMBERS.  CONSTRUCTION 
Soluti^ons  to  C  oroblems 


C.7 


C.8 


C.9 


C.IO 


total  length  »  242'  +  143'  +.210'  +  18'  +  32'  +  125' 

( 

«  770  ft 


a)  ^'  -    205  boards  .  , 

83  boards 
172  boards'^ 

16  boaurds 
476  boards 

b)  (Z05  bQAtds)  (10  ft/bpactd)  »  2,050  ft 
\83  &^s)  (12  ft/Jwrird)  »  996  ft 

(172  bcutfas)(8  ftA»oafd)  «  1,376  ft 
(16  boat^ds)  (16  ft/bpa^d)  «  256  ft  ^ 
*  Total  linear  feet^^  2,050'  +  996'  +  1,376'  +  256' 

«  4,678  ft 


total  lineal  feet  »  24'  +  4'  +  12'  +  4'  +  16'  +  24 '  +  8!  + 

12'  +  8'  +U6'  +  8*  +  10'  +'8'  +  34'  +  60' 
«  248  ft  ^ 
therefore  248  studs  are  required 

<15  ft)  (12  in/f<r).=  180  in     *  '  • 

(21  ft) (12  in/It)  «  252  in  \ 

180  irr       .   180. ift  X  tile 
•9  in/tile  "  '  20  tiles     .       '  '  ^ 


252  in  ^  252  in  ^  tilfe 
9^  in/tile  9  in 


a  28  tiles 


(^2a  tiljBS)  (28  tiles)  «  560  sq  tiles 
therefoce  560  tiles  9''  x  9'*  are  required 


DECIMALS  .  .  CONSTRUCTION 

Solutions  to  C  problems 


'  V  t 


ERIC 


total  cost  «  .($i9.85Aund?:ed'  lbs)  (5.39  huridyctT  lbs) 
»  $106.99 


s  a  niutiber  of  sheets 

24  in  

0.0096  in/sheet 

24  irf  X  sheet 
^  ^      0.0096  iff 

s  =  2,500  she'ets 


I  C.5 

•4^  yards  of  concrete, »  $341 .42  

.     *     .  $19.85/cu  yd 

^  4^341.42  X  cu  yd 
:    "  n9.85  . 

«  17.2  cu  yds 


■  y 


FRAQTIONS.   .  -  '  '  CONSTRUCTION 


Solutions  .to  C  problems 


c:7 


.^.u    ^     •  7  5/8"  -  (2)  (5/3!^') 

width  of  pieces  =^  :;  :  

.  3  Dieces 


7  5/8"  -  5/16" 


3  piec'es 

^  7  10/16"  -  5/16" 
3  pieces 

^  7  5/16" 
3  pieces 

117/16  in/piece 


.  ,      ,     -   -  39/16  in  per  piece 

C.6  .     -  2  7/16  in  per  piece 

18  in 


placement  of  rivets 


8  spaces 
=s  2  1/4  in  per  space 


length  of • rivet  ^  0.0149"  +  0.1046"  +  (1.5) (1/8") 
=.  0.1195"  +  (3/2)  (1/8") 


_1,195"  ^  3" 


/ 


10,000  16 


-     38,246"  ^  60,000" 

320,000  SIoTooo 


'     >  3    98/240"  . 

'  ^  320^000 

9.8" 
""32 

therefore  10/32  inch  is  needed 


1 


T 


OREGON  VO-TECK  MATH  PROJECT 
EVALUATION  PACKAGE 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


A.    Problems  with  Solutions  "^^^ 

1."    the  purchaser  of  ^it±>er  is  required  to  post  bond,  to  cover  the 
^  value  of  the >^imber  cut;*  One\purchaser  has  obtained  bond  to 

cover  timbeiCcuts  in  sej^eral  jsalfes  in  the  Ochoco  Natfi.onal, 
Forest  as  indicated  below. ^  What  is  the  total  bond  required 
of  the  purchaser? 


t 

ERIC 


Name  of  Sale 


Latigo 

Dry  Mountain 

Crowsfoot  Salvage 

Wickiup 

Claw  Creek 

Sundown 

Yellow  Belly 

our dough 
'Coppersoj: 


'Amount  of  Bond 

$^"34,500 
45,000 
62,000 
125,000 
34,000 
46,000 
500 
75,000 
.18,000* 


SolutiK>n; 


Total  amount  =  $34,500  +  $45,000  +  $62,000  +  $125,000^+ 

$34,000  +  $46,000  +  $500  +  $75^000  +  $18,000^ 

'i        '  '      =  $440,000  . 

Complete  .the  following  cost  analysis  report  for  a  timber  sale  " 
in  the  Deschutes  National  Forest* 


units  o*f 
area 


COSTS 


Malchine    a)  Piling 
- \b)  Burning 

land         a)  ^4illinq 

'  "      b )  >6umi  ng 


per  unit  total 


462 

15 
15 


,$55 
$10 

$80 
$10 


3.    Other       a)     Spur  Road  -  Landing 

&  Slash 

b)    MappLftg  and  Signing 


$90^ 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Supplementa^  Prbtcction 

Improvement 

Indirect  Costs 


$373 
$3,307 
$239 
$22,937 


i..T&TAL^COSIS^« 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


A.    Problems  with  Solutions  (Continued) 
2.  '  Solution:  -  * 


3. 


Items  3  through  6  are  single  item^costs  and  do  not 
depend  on  per  unit  costs.    Thus  these  costs  appear  only 
in  the  "total"  column. 

1.  a)     (462  uj^irts)  ($55/uj»l't)  =^25,410 
b)     (462  upirts)  ($10/uDirt)  =^4>620 

2.  a)     (15  uni^s)  ($80/uiMrt)  =  $1,200 
'     b)     (15  ujp^s)  ($10/uDi:t)  =  $150 

Total  Costs  =  $25,410  +  $4,6*20  +  $1,200  +  $150  +  $905  + 
$373  +  $3,307  +  $239  +  $22,937  + 
=  $59,141 


If  a  timber  cruiser  ran  two  parallel  lines  AB  and  CD  across 
tt^'^^y  acre  tract  (1/16  of  a  section  -  see  sketch)  and  tallied 
all  trees  for  one  chain  on  each  side  of  each  line,  how  mciny 
acres  of  timber  wpuld  be  tally? 

Definition:     10  square  chains  equals  one  acre 


20  CH 


Solution: 


/OCH 


*2CH 


5CU 


a 


We  need  to  know^  the  area  in  each  rectangle  along  the 
lines  AB  and  CD  and  then  add  these  areas. 


Area  =  width  x  length 

=  (2  ch)  (20  ch)  . 

=  40  square  chains  ,  • 

We  have  2  equal  rectangles,  therefore 
total  area'=  40  sq  ch  +  40.,  sq  ch  =  80  sq  ch 

^Acres  =    ^0       ch           ^  80  x  acre  ^  g  ^^^^^ 

10  st\  ch/acre  10  sq--t^ 


« 


WliOLE  NUMBERS  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

B.    ♦Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 

4.    The  following  information  was  obtained  during  a  precruisr»  in 


a  proposed  sale  area  in  the  Ochoco  National  Forest..  p 
Unit  No      ,        '      ^   Acres  Plots 


1  156  17 

2  33  4 

3  I  20  2 

4  /  122  13 

5  •       •  \             16  2 

6  ,      59  6 

7  03  9 


a)  Determine  the  total  niamber  of  acres  and  plots  in  this  precruise. 
Determine  the  average  number  of:     (to  the  nearest  whole  nuitSer) 

b)  '  plots'  per  unit 

c)  acrer>  per  unit  *  ,  ^ 

d)  acres  per  plot 

Solution:  f 


lA  trucJC  load  of  alder  trees  for  pulp  wood  is  delivered  to  a 
paper  mill,    The  loaded  ..truck  weighs  74,540  lbs  and  the  empty 
truck  weighs  24,140  lbs.    The  driver-owner  of  the  truck  is  paid 
$3.65  per  ton  for  delivery  of  the  load.    Find  the  total  weight 
of  the  load  and  the  trucker's  pay.  ^  fhe  seller  of  the  trees  is 

ipaid  by  the  cord  which  is  figured.on  the,Jbasis  of  5,000  lbs 
per  cord.    Find  the  number  of  cords  in  th6  truck  load  to  the 
nearest  hundredth. 


Def i'^itions:      Cord  -  a  unit  of  wood  measurement  4  feet  wide, 

8.  £eet  long,  and  4  feet  high 


^1 


Solution: 


.9/ 


WHOLE  NUMBER^  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

B«    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  (continued) 

6.    A  hardboard  plant  operates  for  three  8-hour  shifts.    A  certain 
^       day's  production  in  1/8"  measure  board  for  the  day 'shift  was 

224, ObO;  swing  shi^t  was  179,200;  graveyard  shift  was  224,000* 
The  total  production  for  the  year  up  to  this  day  was  99,941,815 
standard  boards.    Find  the  total  production  for  the  year  as  of 
this  day. 


Solution: 


Problems  without  Solutions 

7.  •  A  company  employs  a  total  of  15  people.  ^  Six  of  them  earn 
$8,500  per  year;  two  earn  $10,500;  two  were  employed  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $11,000.    The  remaining  employees  earn  $9,800. 
Determine  the  average  ctnnual  salary    for  the  employees. 

Solution: 


8.    A  forester  strip  cruises  a  40  acre  tract  and  obtains  a  sample 
from  1/5  or  20%  of  the  tract.  ■  How  many  acres  does  he  sample? 


Solution: 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

'   9.    The  following  items  are  costs  incurred  by  a  self-employed 

logger  with  one  eftr^loyee^who"" operates  an  average, of  TO Tiours 
per  day  throughout  the  work  season  of  120  days.  Determine 
the- annual  busiwss  cost  and  the  cost  per  hour  of  operation 
due  to  the  following  itemis*: 

Business  Lie±>ility  Insurance  $  443/yr 

Workman's  Compensation    706 

Life  Insurance  ($50,000)    1,190 

Office  in  home  @  $25/mo  x  12  mo   300 

Telephone  in  home   240 

Bookkeeping,  Taxes^,  Attorney''   .      500  , 

Pick  up  @  17C/mile  x  25,000  miles   4,250 

^  Flirewagon  §  $1000  divided  over  10  yrs.  .  100 

Qtjain  Saws  &  Small  Tools   600 

.  li  Chokers  @  $25  each  (3/4  in)   .  .   .       .   .  1,800 

Moving  Cost   550 

Othjpr  Costs  "   •   .  OPEN 

Solution:  ^  '  ^ 


10.    The  Oregon  State  Department  of  Forestry  furnishes  fire 

protection  for  16.3  million  acres  of  forests.    An  average  pf 
1,057, fires  are  controlled  annually.    The  average  number  of 
acres  of  forest  burned  each  year  during  the  last  six  years 
was  14,641  acres.    Fire  control  expenditures  total  $674,000 
annually. 

a)  -   Determine  the  average  number^  acres  of  forest  burned 

per  fire  each  year  to  the  nearest  acre.„  i^;.^' 

b)  Determine  the  average  per  acre  cost  for  fire  suppr.ession 
"  -  '    *     each  year  to  the  nearest  .ten  cents. 

Solution: 


ERIC 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  (/      ■  ^  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

11.    Fill  in  the  blanks  below  and  cross-check. 

.  VoXxjme  in  Board  Feet^  Decimal  Scale 

Deductions 

»  ♦  ■ 

Lo9#         Gross  Scale         for  defects  Net  Scale 

1'  660  ,     0-  ; 

2  30  0-  , 


3  ^  660  60- 

4  160  *      ^  50- 

5  '[  140  -.40- 

6  V     1,010  470- 

7  "  ,  2,060  20- 
'-8  "  430                  '  0- 

V 

9  780  330- 

10  300  *  10- 
Totals 


Cross-check  total  nfet  scale 
Solution: 


,  Solutions  to  6  |>roblems 
B.4 


I' 

)     156  acres  +  33  acres  +  20  acres  +  122  acres' +  16  acres  + 
59  acres  +  83  acr'es  «  489  acres 

17  plots  +  4  plots  +  2  plots  +  13  plots  +  2  plots  + 
1  6  plots  +  9  plots  *  53  plots 

^7  »n?^!      Q  P^o'^s         ""it  d)     489  acres  ^  g  ^^res  per  plo 

'  53  plots     .  ^ 

f  '489*  acreis ^'^^"'^'^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^  -   ,       <  ^ 

7  units  acres  pet  unit  ^  "  *r     '  ^ 

•     9o  ' 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 
Solutions  to  B  probleii\3  (contfrinued) 
B.5 

Load  weight  in  pounds      74,540  lbs  -  24,140  lbs 


=  50, 400  , lbs 

Tons  "of.  load  =  50,400  tbs  «  25.2  tons 

2.,  000  7JE»6/ton 

Pay  for  load  delivery  «  (25.2' t^s)  ($3.65/^)  «  $91,98 

0      Cords  in  load  =  50,400  lb$         =:  io.08  cords 

5,000  Ib^/cord  ^.  ^ 


B.6 


Production  of  day 


^roductiJpn  of  year 


224,000  standard  boards  - 
179,2€?(^*standard  boards 
+    224,000  standard  43oards 
627,200  standard  boards  V 

99,941,815  standard  boards 

+  627,200  standard  boards 

100,569^015  standard  boards 
r 


/ 


ERIC 


OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT 

BVALUATICXa  PACKAGE 

DECIMALS  ~  *      ^   ,  ^      :v  ^      FOREST  PRODUCTS' 

A»    Problems  vdth  Solutions  —  

!♦    A  rectangular  piece  of  land  4^7  chains  by  16,2  chains  contains^ 
4iow  many  squaure  chains  amd  .how  many  acres?    (10  square  chainf 
equals  one  ^cre) 

Solution : 

>  *' 
,i;^^ea,  square  chains  -  (4.7  chains)  (16*2  chains)^ 

-  76  sq  chains  ' 


-,4  area,  sq  chains 

A  Area,  acres  «   i  i  ,  

~  r  sq  chains/acre 

a. 

^  .  76  sq^-c)Yains 


10  sq-<fiains/acre 
«  7.6  acres 


2»    Coit^lete  the  labor  cost  report  below. 

a)  Timber  Fallers     '  35  hrs  @  $13.50 

b)  Suckers  67  hrs  k  $11.75 

c)  Cat  Skinners  a150  hrs  @  $7.00 

d)  Over--time,  dat  Skinners*   15  hrs  @  $11.00 

e)  Chokermen     .  40  hrs  @  $3.50 

Total 

•Solution : 


^a)     $  472.50 

b)  787.25 

c)  1^050.00 

"    '  ay    ^  ^165.00  -  ^ 
e)  '  ^  140>00 
Total  $2; 614. 75 


DECIMAW  *  ,  ^  >  '  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

B.    Prbblems  with  Sepajfate  Solutions  '    ^  * 


,3.  The  formula^  common ly.  used* for.  determining  .the^  board ^oot  content 
'        of  dalWed  litober  is        •    *  ^ 

^^^^        /  .  ^ 


:                                 -I  (tOiickness;,  in)  (width,  in)  (length,  ft) 
^board  feet  ^ 


Confute  the  totaJL* volume  of  board  feet  and  the  total  price  for 
thp'follc^tJLpg  items  of  l^umber*:     (TBF  means  thousand  board  feet) 


#  Pieces  ^    S^ize  |  Price/TBF 

129     *  2x6^  16  ft  •  $  169,00 

,        256  2  .x  "4  X  18  ft  •ITO.'bo 

346  2  X  8  X  20  ft .  185,50 

'  2  X  6  X  14  ft    .  170-00 

44         '  2  X  4  X  12  ft  170,00 

Solution:    ^          '  •  , 


4 •    A  rule ,  of  thumb  for  eStima^ing  the  number  of  board  feet  of  lumber 
in  a  saw  log  (which  assumes  a  4  inch  slab  and  a  5/16  inch  saw  Kerf) 
is  Doy^'s  Rule.^  This  xule«  results  in  a  large  underscale  for 
small  Ib^s  and  overscale  for  large  logs.    Use  thi^  formula  to 
estimate  the:  board  feet  of  lumber  in  16  foot  logs  whosfe  '*diameters 
inside  beurlc"  (d^ilb.)  are  10  inches,  20  inches,  and  40  inches, 
p  is  ''diaiiieter  inside  bar)c'*  in  inches « 

*  *• 

Solution:       Doyle's  Rule:  ^ 


boaid  feet  -  (length,  ft).^ 


Solution : 


0  <• 


PECIMALS       *  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

C-  Problems  without  Solutions  -  .  / 

5.    In  measurin.g  the  cubic  foot" conten^is  of- logs- it  is  convenient  to  - 
assume  a  circular  cross-section,  determine  this  cross-sectional  ^ 
area  (Ba^al  aiea)  in  square  feet,  and  then  simply  multiply  the 
Basal  area  by  the  length  in  feet  to  obtain  the  total'  volume. 

Since  logs  cire  not  perfect  cylinders^  various  methods  have  been 
.  deviled  /or  approximating  the  volume.    Three  common  formulas  are;, 
•     .  ■   '  ^  i§ 

Huber's  Volume  «  (B^)(L) 

^^'^        Smalian's  Volume  -  -^^(L) 

Newton's  Volume  »  (B  +  4  B^  +      (I")  ^ 


Where  =  Basal  area  at  log  midpoint 
B  =  Basal  area  at  th^e  large  end 
b  «  Basal  area  at  the  small  end 

...  V  '  ■ 

L  =  Log  length  t 

♦  "  •  -» 

Compute  the  voliame  of  a  16  foot  log  whose  diameter  (d.l.b. )  is 

20  inches  on  the  small  end;  21  inches  at  the  midpoint  and  22  inche 

on  the  lar^e  end  —  using  each  of  the  aJx>ve  formulas. 

Solution : 


DECIMALS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


6.    There  isn't  a  reliable  method  for  converting* from  board  feet  log,^  - 
scale  to  board  feet  of  Itjmber.    A  rule  of  thumb  formula  (which 
provides  a  close  approximation  to  Scribner's  log  rule)  for  the  , 
board  feet  of  lumber  in  a  16  foot  log  is:  .       .  ^ 

(0.8)  (D  *-  1)^  -  —       where  D  is  the  diameter  inpide  b«u:k '  (d.i.b. ) 

2  , 

Use  this  forinula  to  estimate  the  number  of  board  feet  in  16  foot 
logs  whose  d.i.b.  eure  10  incheS/'20  inches,  and  40  inches. 


Solution : 


I 


7.    Complete  the  following 

Species        '        CXaSs^  of 
Material ^ 


portiort'of  a  timber  sale  contract: 

Unit         Price  per     No.  of  ^  Tot?41 
Unit  '  Units       '  . 


Ponderosa  Pine 
Spruce 
Douglas ' Fir 


Solution : 


^Sawlogs 
Sawlogs 
Peeler  logs 
Fuel wood 


M  bd  ft 
M  bd  ^  f  t 
M  bd  f  t 
Cord 


$110 
$125 
$138 
$10 

Grand^  Total ' 


350.41 
108.40 
185.00 
78.00 


4^ 


DECIMALS 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  ' 


Solutions  to  B  problems  ^  ^ 


B.3 


In 


Pieces 


•Sizfe 


Board  ft* 


Price/TBF 


129 
'256 
346 
87 
.44 


2  X  6  X  16. ft 

2  X  4  x*18  ft 

2  X  8  X  20  ft 

2  X  6  X  14^'  ft 

'2  X  4  X  12  ft 


Totals. 


862 


2,064 
' 3,072 
9,227 
1,218 

■  352 

15,933 


$  169.00 
170.00 
18S-50 
170.00 
170.09 


Cost 


$  348.82 
522.24 
.1,711.^61 
^  207.06 
59.84 

$2,849.57 


B.4 


10  inch  d.i.b. 


/ 


4.0  .in  d.i.b. 


board  feet 


(16  ft) 


(Jj  (16  ft) 


(16  ft) 
■    36  board  feet 

-lboa>A>_et  l-g^^  ft) 

^        -  V   *  -  -  -  - 

'  -       '  «  (16)  (16-ft)  1^ 

>         ►='  256  bgardr  feet 

board.f^et  -  (l^^j^de  ft)' 

.  -  ■  •  -  »  '(81>-(i6-  f^)4  -.^ 
\  ■ 

•  •  »  1,296  board  feet 


OREGON  VO-TECH^MATH  PROJECT 


EVALUATION  PACKAGE 

FRACTIONS  "  1       ■  FOREST- PRODUCTS 

A,  .  Problem  with  Solution  i 

1,    Nominal  2"  tim^r  now  has  an  a(^tual  thickness  of  1  5/8".  It 
is  being  proposed  that  this  be  reduced  to  1  1/2"  thickness.  ^ 
What  is  the  actual  reduction  in. thickness  which  is  being  «^ 
propos'ed?  >  '     ♦     '  ^  .        »  ' 

.  •  ^        *  ^  ■ 

olution;  '  - 

1  5/8"  -.1  1/2"      r5/8"  -  1  4/8"  =  1/8  in  ; 

V      ' '  '  '    '  i  .        •  ' 

Problem*  with  Separate  Solution  ^ 


V 


2.    A  woQd  projiuqts  company  is  experimenting  with  reducing  their 
.  8  ply  lamih^ed  beams  to  7  ply -without  changing  the  overall 


dimens^ions/  'This  would  amouRt  to  a^signif icant  recluction^  in 
the  -amount*  of  glue  nee^d  to  prpduce  t^e^  beam.    State  the 
thickness  for  each  ply  first  in  8  pl>  and  then  in  7  ply  laminate 
beams  whose  overall  thickness  is*  to  be:  ,         «         ^  ^ 


•a)     14"  .  b)'  16" 


^oS^tidn: 


C.    Profel^s^  without^  Solutions*  ~  .  ' 


3.    Af*No.  2  gra^e  pTlank"  may  have  k  split  equal  inSlength  to  1  1/2 

times  the  width  of  the  board.    What  length  of  aVs^plit-  is  dllpwed 
for  a  2  X  8yp^ank  which  is^l2  feet  long? 

Definitionj    No.  2  grade*--  quality,  classification  of  lumber 

2x8  plank. —  a  board  2  iriches  thick  and  8  inches 'wi<3fe 

;     .         _  • '  ^    *    *    '  " 

Solution:  •       "     ^      *      '       '  ^       ^  .         v     '  o 


V 


FRACTIONS  ,  ^   f^**  FOWrtT  PRODUCTS 

^C*    -Problems  without  Solutions  (continued)^  ^  ^ 

- 

4*    The  pine  producti  industry -usually  describes  the  thickness  of 
its  prqducts  in  /'quarters or  1/4  inch  specifications.  Thus 
a  board  which  is  1  inch  in  nominal  thickness  would  be  described 
as  a  four  quarter  board.    How  would  the  pine  Industry  describe 
boards  of  the  following  nominal  thicknesses?  , 


a) 

3/4  in 

'  bi 

1/Zin 

c) 

1  1/4 

d) 

3  in 

e) 

2  1/2  in 

Solution: 

Solution  to  B  problems 
B.2 

a)    For  8  ply 
14" 


8  ply  "  ^         ^"  P®' 
For -7  ply 

b)    For  8  pl^^) 

»  ■  *      ^      .  . 

,  16"  •  , 

"  2  in  per  ply 

For  7  ply    '  / 
16" 


•  V 


7  ply 


-  2  2/7  in  per  ply 


.  ^      OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT 

•  \ 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE  » 


R^TIO  .AND  PROPORTION-  -    -     ~  ■ ,  '  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  .     '  ^ 

1.  ^^If  6  men  can  plant  10 ,,000  fiiTseedlings  in  5  days  with  a 

density  of .,400  plants  per  acre,  how  many  acres  can  24  men  plant 
in  35  day^?r  ^ 

^  ,  Solution:*  ^     '  .  _ 

^  Number  of 'plants  per  day  «  10/000  plants  =:  2,000  plants/day 

5  days 

Number  of  plants  per  man  per  day  «  2,000  plants  per  day  . 
^  ^  6  men  * 

•  . '  ~         pleuits  per  man  per  day 

-    Number  of  acres  planted  per  man  per  day 

333  plant's/man  pej  day      (333  pUrtts/man  per  day)  (acres) 
^  ,    4.00  plants/acre  '     *  400  pl^s  ; 

*    •  ^    =*  0.833  acres  pej^i^Bian  per  day 

.  ^  Number  of  acres  for  24  men  per  day 

(day)(n^)  "  ^0  acres/day  . 

•Number  of  acres  planted  by  24  men%'in  35  days  .  ' 

^  "  (20  acres/4ity)  (3^5^j^ff)  «  7oa  acres    *  -  ~ 

..  •  '■'  :  : 

^  2.    A  Irne  wa^s  measured  with  a  lOO^ft  chain  and  found  to  be  ' 

813.67  f t -long.  Later  the  chain  was  found  to  be  99.91  ft  long* 
What  was  the  corrected  length  of  the  line?  'Round  your  answer  * 
to  the  nearest  0701  ft^^  "  ' 

Solution:  /        '  ;    '  ' 

•  X  =  y;orrected  length  of  ,  the  line^ 

^13.67  K  _  '     X    '     ^       '  ^  -  ^ 

100  99. 91.  ft    ^  *' 

ioOx  =  8U294  ft     '  V  '    .    '  *  • 


RATIO  .AND  PROPORTIOtl  "  '  FOREST  PRODUCTS 


B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 

3.    A^man  uses  the  shadow  method  to  estimate  the  height  of  a  tree* 
The  man  i&  6  feW^  tall' and  his  jshadow  measures  7  1/2  feet  when 
the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tree  is  227  feet*  Both 
shadows  are  on  levBl  ground.    Determine  the  height  of  the  tree. 


Solution: 


A  stream  has  an  average  width  of  3*4  mm  on  an  aerial  photo  with 
a  scale  of  1  to  12^000.    How  many  inches  wide  would  the  streany: 
appear  on  a  print  which  had  a  scale  of  1  in  »  300  ft* 
U  ^inch  =  25.4  mm)'  . 

Solution;  ^\ 


Problems- without  Solutions  .  -  'i^^  ^ 

5v    A  forester  decidea  to  10%  cruise  an  area  in  strips  one-  chaiji^  ^ 
wide.    The  total « distance  traveled  during  the  sampie^i^'^r^i^^ 
lineal,  chains.    The  volume  obtained  by  the  sauttple  i%--225^ifti4.1ion 

^  "    board  feet  <M.B.F*)*    There  are  10  square  chains  d^^^e  .Jicre. 

Determine  J     - ' 


a)  The  average_timber  yblume  per  acre 

b)  '   The  tot*i.  volume  of  the  tract  bas^dr  6r^^^% 

c)  The  - total  number  of  acres  in,  the_  ^^cjj^ 


c 


^  '  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  ' 

C.    Problems  wi^Viout|^|[^^  (continued) 

^       6     Aerial  felicafc  of  DDT  mixed  with  diesel  fuel  has  been jised  , 
*  \.to- control  past  infestations  of  the  tussopk  ^^^^^^  ^'Ea'^^  ^aU^^ 
J    of  the  mixture  con^airisUl/16  pounds  of: JDT.^nd  weighs  7  15/16 
^    pounds •    Determiaejlthe  ^umbe^t  orpbiHds  of  DDT  in  k  20,000  pound 
^    "plane ^lo'ad  of  the  solution.  ^  \ 

Solution: 


?:    A  spur  road  in, a  logging  area  is  500  ft  long  and  leads  to  a 

Xanding-which  is  circular  in  shape  and  .300  ft  in  diameter.  On 
an  aerial  photo 'with  a  scale  of  l:20,00b^  what  would  be  i^he  size 
of  these  images?    i.e.,  the  'length  of  the  road'  and  the 
'diameter  of  the  dantlingl  .  ^ 


r 


'*".ution: 


.  Soluti 


m 


Solution  to  B  problems  ,  . 

B.3  •  / 

.  •  Man's  height  ^  Tree's  height     ,      ■       .  * 
.  Man's  shadow'    Tree ' s* shadow  •      >  • 

h- is  -the  height  of  -the  tree     ,     •  ". 

.6-  St    _       h       .  *  ■ 
.7.5  f(t      227  ft       •  .  - 

-    "        '  ■  '  •     <  ■- 

.    (7.5)h  -.1^362  ft        •  ^     ,       '  . 

h-.isi.e  ft   .    •      ,     '  i^'.  ^ 


rro  AND  PROPORTION  ' FOREST  PRODUCTS 
lutions  to  B  problems  (continued)  .  u  *       ^  ^  

s 

'1  -  . 

Width  of  stream'-  (12,000)0.4  artr \   •  / 

(25.4,n«n/irt)(12  irt/ft) 

_  40,800  x'ft  ^  ... 

304.8         .  ^ 

■     '   '  ■  ^   ■  \ 
-  133.86  ft  \  . 


Width*  on  print  »  133,86 

5      300  ;K/in 

=  0.446  in 


a 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


Solutions  to  ,C  problems 


FOREST  RRppuCTS 


C*7 


(6  emplpyfees)  ($8,500/entpieyee)  »  $51,000        "  „  /:   .         *  ^ 
(2  emplpy^es)  ($10,500/einpJk5yee)  «  $21,000 
(2  empj^ees)  ($ll,000/emp],f^e)  «  $22,000 

remaining  employees  «  15  employees  -  6  employejss  -  2  employees  -  2  employees 

a*5  employees 

(5  emplpyees)  ($9,^800/empj^jy^e)  »  $49^000  '  .        '       '  ; 

Total  annual  salaries  »  $51,000  +  $21,000  +  $22,000  +  $49,000 

«  $143,000 

Average  Salaries.-  yotal  Salaries 

15  employees ' 

-    ;    '  ,  $143,000 


15  employees 
$9,533,33  per  employee 


C.8 


acres  in  sample  =  (1/5) (Total  area) 

«  (1/5) (40  acres) 
\  «  8  acres 


C.9 


Total  Annual  Business  Cost 

$  443 

706 
1,190 

/       ,     300  * 
240 

-  •  500 

.4^250 
100 

600        ,    ,  . 
•  1,800 

250  ' 
$1Q,379 


PRir 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Solutions  to  C  problems  (continued) 
C  •        ( con ti  nued ) 

•  Business  Cost  per  Hours  of  operation  »    Annual  Cost 


C.ll 


(10  hrs/Oai?)  (120  d^y^) 
Cost  *  • 


1,200  hrs 

$10,379 
1^200  hrs 

$J3*65  per  hour 


CIO  , 


a)  Average  adf^b  burned  per  fire  »  14,641  acres 

f.^  ^  1,057  fires 

»  '14  acres  per  fire 

b)  'Average  per  acre  cost  =  $674^000  

14,641  acres 

«  $4^60  per  acre 


i 


■  ^ 

L02» 

Net  Scale 

^  Gross  Scale  Deductions 

1 

660 

Total 

6^230  980 

2 

30 

'3 

600 

4 

'  110 

Cross- 

-check  of  Net"  Scale  Total 

5 

S  100 

6,230  -  980  »  5,250 

6 

"  540 

7 

2,040 

8 

430 

<■  9 

450 

10 

290 

Total  ■ 

5,250 

* 

■  'J 


DECIMALS 

Splutions  to  C  problems 
C.5  — 

cross-sectional  area,  sq  ft 


b  »  2.2  sq'ft 
»  2.4  sq  ft 
,  B  «  2.6  sq  ft 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


/d.i.b.\^ 

n\^^2-   

144  sq  in/sq  ft 


Huber's  Volume  «  (2.'4  >q  ft)  (16  ft)  »  38.4  cu  ft 
Smaiian's  Volume  »(^2.2^sq  ^t^  2.6  sq  ft^^^         ,  33^4 

Newton's  Volume  «   ^.6  sq  ft  +  4(2.4  sq  ft)  +  2.2  sq  ft]  ^^"j 


«    38.4  cu  ft 


C.6 


C.7 


10  inches 


20  inches 


40  inches. 


Ponderosa  Pine 
Spruce 
Douglas  Fir 
Oak 


(0.8) (10  -  1)^  -  10/2  «  (0.8){81)  -fe 

»  64^8  -  5 

»  59.8  board  feet 

(0.8)  (20  -  l)""    -  20/2  «  (0.8)  (361)  -  10 

»  288.8  -  10 
«  27B.8  board  feet 

(0.8)  (40*^  D*   -  40/2  -  (6.8)  (1,521)  -  20  ^ 


Total 
$38,545.10 
13,550.00 
25,530.00 
780.00 
$78,405.10 


«  1 
«  1 


,2l6.€  -  20 
rl96.8  board  feet. 


Grand  Tota]. 


ERIC 


FRACTIONS  .  - 

Solutions  to  C  problems 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


C.3 


C»4 


split  allowance  «  (1  1/2) (width) 
«  (1  1/2) (8") 
»  (3/2) (8") 
a  12  in 

\  a)  ~  3/4  =  (3):(l/4)  (="fqU'arters         „  . 
1?)'  1/2  =  2/4  =  (2)  (1/4)  =  2  quarters 

c)  1  1/4  "=  5/4  =  (5)  (1/4)  =  5  quarters 

>■ 

d)  3  =  12/4  =  (12) (1/4)  =  12  quarters 

'     e)     2  1/2  =  5/2  =  10/4  =  (10) (1/4^  =  10  quarters 


,1  / 
i 


1:  \ 


7' 


RATIO V^D  PROPORTION 
Solutions  to  C  problems 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


 Gt^^ 


a)    Number  of  acres  cruised  »  (230  cl^s)  (1  cl^illn) 

10  sa-'^ains/acre 

=  23  acres 

l/ 

•    Average  timber'  volume  per  acre  «  volunie  cruised 

acres  cruised 

=  225  n/g^F, 
23  acres 

«  9.8  M.B.F.  per  acre 


b)    Total  volume  of  tract  « 


timber  volume 


fraction  of  total  area  cruised 

;  225  M.B.F. 
0.10 

«  2/250  M.B.F. 


C.6 


c)    Total  acres  in  the  tract  = 


acres  cruised 


fraction  of  total  area  cruised 
23  acres 


0.10 
230  acre^ 


X-  »  lbs  of  DDT 
.  11/16  \to     .  ■ 


7  15/16  Xkr      20,000  J.b 


X  =  (20,000  lb) (11/16) 
7  15/16  . 

X  =  1,732  Ib'^  • 


ERIC 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 
Solutions  to  C  problems 


C,7 


a)      length  of  road,  ft  ^  1 

500  ft  '  20,000 

length  of  road  »  500_^ 
20,000 


FOREST  PRODUCTS' 


(12  in/§t) 


12/40  in 
0.3  in 


b)    diapeter  of  landing,  ft  ^  1 

^  300  ft  20,,000 

300  ft 


20,000 

(0.015  J^)  (12  in/ft) 
0.18  in  ^ 


OREGON  VOr-Tf:<:{i  MATH  PROJECT 


EVALUATiqil  PACKAGE 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions 


MACHINE 


1..  -  The  Machine  Shop  ordered  25  bars  of  C.R.S,   (cold  rolled  steeT)  , 
#1020,  5/8"  in  diameter;'  18  bars  1"  an  diaineter;  18  bars  ri/4" 
in. diameter;  5  b'^ars  2"  in  diam'etex;  and  1  bar  3"  in  diameter. 
How  many  bars  did  they  order? 

....         .  '  ^ 

Solution: 

r 

numbet  of  bars  «  25  bars  +  18  bars  +  18  bars  +  5  bars  +  I'bar 


2.    For  metal  'fitting  (also  known  as  metal  bianch  work)  a  boy  is  . 
told  to  cut  a  piece  of  flat  steel  stock  1/8"  x.  2^'  into  pieces 
17",  2?",  9",  32"  and  15".    How  long  a  piece  of  flat  steel 
does  he  need?.  « 


Solution: 


length  o'^f  steel'  bar  «  17J'  +  211'  +  9"  +  32"  +  15" 


«  96  -in  «  8  f  t 


3. 


A  machine  shop  buys%-876  .lbs  of  .1/2"  diameter  steel; 
of  1"  diameter  steel;  S75  lbs  of  3"*'  diameter  steel; 


1567  lbs 
5743^ lbs 

s>f  flat' stock  rectangular  shape  l"..x  2";  250' lbs.  1/8"  x  2*;  and. 
365  ibs  1/2"  square.    How  many  pounds  were  purchased?  ; 

Solution^*  >    •   ^  .  • 

^    total  weight  ='876  lbs  +  1567  lbs  +  675  lbs  +_S7ij^3^bs-^^- 
-  *^  '      250  lbs  +  365  lbs  «  9*476,  lbs 


1 


B..  'Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  * 

ft* 

4.    A  group  of  castings  are /made  from  patterns  for  a  lathe.'  ^The 
base  weighs  432 ''ib^;  the  tai>}.  stock  weighs  35  lbs;  the  head, 
stock  weighs^  63.  lbs;  the  face  plate,  weighs  3  lbs;  the  bed 
weighs  2l7  Ibs;  and^the  piilley  weighs  13  lbs.    What  is  the 
total  weight  of  thi§  parts? 

'  •  ^  .  '    ;  '*\  ^ 

Solution:    '    •     '  '  •   *  ' 


/op 


WHOLE  NUMBERS    ,  •     X  *  MACHINE  TOOLS 

B.    Problems  with  ^Separat^  Solutions  (continued)  ^ 

5.    A  casting  weighs^  47!^  lbs  and  117  lbs  are  removed  by  a  shaper 
"  during  ;the  finishing 'processes.    How  much  does  the  casting 
weigh  when  f  inisheii?  * 

'      Solution:  '  \  ,    ^  /  " 


6.     In^  the  pattern-shop,  67  screwy  3/4  #10  F.B.H.   (FUt  Bright- 
Headed)  were  used  fjrom     box  containing  one  gross  (144)  .  How 


many  were  left? 
So^^tion: 


C.    Problems  without  Solutions 


J  Ik 


7.    A  machinist  has  a  bar  of  steel » 3"  in  diameter, .weighing  364  lbs, 
-  If  176  lbs  are  used  *for  making  die  stocks,  how  many  pounds 
are  left?  ^'  ' 

Solution:.  ^ 


^8.  A  power  Iiack  saw  ...operates  at  126  strokes  per  minute.  It  works 
continuously  for  ^420  jninutes  (7  hrs).  How  many  strokes  does  it 
make  pn  the  jpb?  > 


Solution: 


WIIOLE. NUMBERS  •       "  ■        \  MACHINE.  TOOLS 

Q.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued)  ^( 

9.     In  the  Northwestern  Machine  Shop  there  are:    IS;' 3;aft^nes^  each 

weighing  2145  jibs;  foi^r  milling  machines  each  weighing  approximately 
2460  IbS;  two  drill  presses, each  weighing  450  lbs..   What  is  the   -  . 
entire  weight  of  these vmachi^es  on  the  floor? 

Solution:  .  fU\! 


y 


10.    One  dozen  met;al  drills  11/32^"  diameter  costs  $18.00.  How 
much  does  one-half  dozen  cost? 

Solution:  f  .  -  \ 


4 

f 

Solutions  to  ©  iSroblems 


B.4 


total  weight  =  432  lbs  +  35  lbs  +  J53  lbs  +  3  lbs  +  217  lbs  +  13  lbs 


763  lbs/  ^ 


^       weight  left  =  473  lbs  -  117;  lbs  =  lbs 


number  of  screwis'  left  in  bo3^-*=  144  screws  -  67  screws 


it-"  / 


r 


r 
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MACHINE  TOOLS 


OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT- 
EVALUATION  PACKAGE 

DECIMALF 

A»     Problems  with  Solutions  .       ,         -  v 

1»     In  the  following  figure,  find  the  following  information: 

T 

,   a)    Fdnd  total  length  of  Y 

b)  *.  If^E^«  .250",  what  is  the  diameter 'of  C 

c)  If  B  ^  2.0625"  and  C  «^3.625"  /  ^'ow  much  is  taken  off  C  on 
the^athe  to  make  C  =  B? 

'  k)     If  the  "rough  side"  of  C  =  3.625",  how  much  of  a  "finished 
J      cut"  would  have  to  be  taken  from  C  ta  make  dt  3  9/16"? 

e)     E  «  .250.     If  the  difference  between  diameter  3.125  and  B 
is  A  times  E,  what  is  the  value  of  B? 


Soljution^ 


a)  .  Find  sum  of  individual  pcurts  ■ 


y    =>    Total  Length'  =    2  15/16"  +  4.8768"  +  ]^/l6"  +  .625"  + 

1875^*  +  1  7/8" 

•  .      '  ^     :  ^    ^  ;    .  / 

V,    »    2.9375"    +.  4.8768"  .9375'^    +  ^875"  + 

«    12.1268  in  *    '  •      *         '  ^ 

b)  Need  sum  of  smaller  diameter  plus  twice  E        ,  * 

C    «     3.125"  +  '2U25.0")  -  3.125"  +  .5"  -  3^25  in 

c)  Need  to  find  difference  bet^en  C^nd  B 

C  -  B  -  3.625"  -  2.0625"  •»  1.5e^5'in 


4-.  o 


1.875" 


ERIC 


a  MACHINE  TOOLS 


with  Solutions  (continued) 


1.     SoS^utioh;'  (continued)  ^ 


d)  Find^^if  ference  betweer^.  ^ough  cut  and  finish  cut.     Need  to^' 
change  9/16  to  3  decima'l  places.  1-  >  \/ . 

^  ,  difference    =    3.625"  -^3  9/16" 

/  =     3.625'^  -  3.563"' 

.062  in 

e)  Need  difference  between  larger  diameter  and  4  times  E 

B    =  ^  3,125"  -  4(.250")     =     3.125"  -  1"^ 

=     2.125  in  /    -  ^ 


If  17  holes  are  each  1.125"  apart  from  center  line  .tb  center  line 
.     ,what  i^  ^the  distcunce  from  the  center  of  the  first  hole  to  the 
center  of  the  last  hole?  ^ 

Solution:  '  K 

There  will  be  one  less  spate* between  center  line 
V  than  the  number  of  holes      Wje?*  need  the  produqt  of  > 

distance  between  center  linfe*  ahd^niimber  of  spaces. 

Total  distance  =   (16  sp^es)  (1.125.  in/sp^e) 

■   .        ■  =    18  in 


7 


3.    A  ,  broach  has  40  tdeth.    Each  tooth  ctKtfe  .015".     How  much 
material  does  the  entire  broach  remove/^. 


Solution: 


find  produci^fof  number  of  tegth  and  amount  each 
to6th  cuts 


Total  cut  =^^^40  t9^th)(.015  in/to^h) 


.6'  in 


//J 


DECIMALS  •  7  .   ,  MACHINE  TOOLS 

^  Problems  with  ^Separate  Solutions  *      *  v  ^ 

4,    A  laminatred  shim  isvmade  up  of  30  pieces  of  material.  Each 
-  lamination  is  0,002"  thick.    1?ihat  i^  the  thickness  of  the  shim? 

'  'Solution: 


5.    A  draftsman  is  to  draw  11  national  course  screw  threads  per 
inch  on  a  piece  of  material'>4"  long.    What  is  the  distance 
between  any  two  threads: 


Solution:  v  '   r  - 


6.  ^How  many  cuts  would  be  needed  to  turn  down  1,460"  stock  to  1" 
on  a  lathe,  each  cut  being  0^023" 'deep? 


Solution: 


C.   .Problems  without  Solutions  •  ' 

,      7,    A  drill  makes  280  rpm  and  drills  a- hole  2. 125"  deep  In  0.800 
minutes.    What  is  the  feed?  '    ^  ^. 

(Feed  is  the  distance  the  drill  advances  with  e^ch  revolution) 

^       Solution:  .  .  *  . 


DECIMALS      -  »  .  MACHINE  TOOLS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (cbntinued)  '  . 

^  "       <         .  '/   ^  "  ^   ^  ' 

8.  .  A  machine-shop  makes  a  drill  press  which  requires^'a  round 

J.eather  belt  3/16"  diameter.    The  belting  costs  $0^08  per'  ft. 

Each  drill  press  uses  >8*'  of  belt.    If  76'drill  presses  are  made 

jwhat  will  be  the  'belting  cost? 


Solution: 


5 

9.    The  machine  sfiop  orders  18  second  cut  10"  hand  files.  Each 

one  costs  $0.69.  What  is  the  total  cost? 

i  . 

•  / 

Solution:  '  .  ' 

.>  ^  -  .  • 

.  '        -    '   .     •  ^  .  '   ...  - 


^XO.    The  meta^.  fitting  shop  uses  1  02^^ .ipartihg  compound  per  day 
r  per  class,    li  there  are  ^  classes  jpdr  day  and  r,88  schpol  days 

per  term,  how  much  yi  11  this  compouncj.  cost  at  $0.0425  per  lb? 
r       -  .       (16  02  =  1  lb)    ^  •  '  .       ^  '     .  . 


7 


Solution:  ^  > 


1^  L 


SoJ-ution  to  B  problems  ' 


B.4  ,   ,.,        ,  ...  .  ■  ;  A  i     .        /,  f, 


Tot^il  't>iickness    =     (30;  sl^sj  ( .002  in  /s}>irm) 

I: 

■=0    .06  ir\ 


4^ 


DECIMALS 


A 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


Solutions  to  B  problems  continued) 


B.5 


B.6 


11  threads  per  inch  means  1/11"  between  threads,  spread  ^this 
over  4  inches  and  there  would  be  4/11  inch  between  threads 

i.e.     4(1/11  in)       4/il  in  . 


find  difference  betwee'n  stock  and  finished  pi^-oduct,  then 
divide  by  depth  of  each  cut;* 

'  i  . 

1.460'*  -^.000"  ==^0.460  in 
^  0.460  in  0.460        x  cut 

0.023  in/cut  "      ,^0.023  "        ^  ^  \ 


•4  f 


2 


.V 


r 


O^GON  VO-TECH  .MATH'  PROJ£<i!T 


.  •) 

EVALUATION  pAciJ|iGE  '       ,  ' 

Fractions  .   '      ,      "         *         '    ^      ^  ^  machine  tools 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  '   ^  * 

"  A  ^nachine  shop'  has  a  job  which  requiriss  drilling  3;  holes  for 

a^^fixture.  ^  It  is  12  11/16"  from  the  center  lijie  of  the  first. 
,  hole  to  the  center  line  of  the  second;  9  5/8"  from  the  center 
line  of  the  second  hoJe_to  the  center  line  of  the  third;  and' 
it.  is  12^11/16"  from  the'  center  line  of  the  first  and  third  ^   ,  ^- 

hole' to  the  ends  of  ,the  fixture.    What  length  of,  stock  does  he  ^         .     -  t 
need  for:  the  jpb?'  * 


Solution: 


1 


Need  sum  of  distamces  between  ceater  lines  and  twice  ' 
distance  from  center  line  of  first  and  third  hole  to^eS^ge 

■Length  of •  stock''  »    2(12  11/16")    +  .  12;  11/16"    +       5/8^  -    j-  *"( 


^        =24  22/16"    +    A2- 11/16"    +    9  10/16* 


»    45  43/16" N  -    47  11/16  in' 


2.    What  is*  the  c|i££erence  between  the  ends  ofi'the  key? 

i_ 

Solu1;ion: 


Need  to  subtract  the  low  end  from' the  high  end 

in 


End  difference    -    27"        ^ "  ^  54 "  ,  _9 "  ,  45 

32       64       64       64  64 


B.  V  Problems  with  Separate  Soluti^ons 


3.  If  it  takes  47  minutes  to'  $et.  up  a  job  and  ct^t  tfte  teeth  on  a^ 
gear  blank,  how  many  hours  will  b<^  required  to  complete" a  job% 
of  29  different  diameter  geai:  blajiks?     (60  minutes  equals,  one'^  hour) 

SO^lution:  '     V  ^      •  i 


-  t 


ERJC 


•  t 


FHACTIONS  .     ^  *  ,    •  « 

B'i  *  Problems  With  Separate  Solutions  (continued) 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


4.    In  a  machine  shop  class  of -36  li^ys,  each  maJces  a«,drill  blank 
^  on  the 'la^he,     Eaclf  drill  blank  requires 'a  piece  of  rough 


material  S  3/4"  long.  Hon  many  feet  are  used  by  the  class? 
.  Solution:  , 


J-  -A 


C.    Problems  without  Solutions 

'  r 

\       5.;    In  a  metal  be/ich*  work  class  ofj4;2  boys,  each  is  allowed  7  .1/2" 
of  wire  sojder  ^or  h4-s  work.    How  many  feet:  of  wire  solder  does 
the  class  use?  '     *  .  , 

*  Solution :       ^\     ^  <  ^ 


6 J    A  machinist'  is  making  a  square  detail  for  a  The  allowed 

over  all  di^stanc^  on  the' jig  is  9  5/8*^  If_8^t^eth  are  to  be 
cut,  how  .far  apart  are  the  teeth?  m  ^ 


Jlution: 


Ml 


•1  V 


//r 


< 

V- 

f 


.'FRACTIONS  '  -  ^ 

Gf    Problems  without  SplutionS  (continued) 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


In  metal  behcb^work  a  boy  is  ^to  tap  two  holes  1  1/16**  apart 'in^ 
a  cast  iron  "T**  bl9ck'.  -One  hole*  is  3/8  x  16  N,C,  and  the  other 
hole  is '1/2  x  13  NjC.  The  *'**T"  block  is  2  5/8'*  long.  How  far 
from  the  ec^  is  tjhe  center  line  of  each  tapped  hole? 

Def:  ^     3/8- X  16  N-C.  means 

3/8  —  diamet^^r  of, bolt  or  thread 

\  '   ^^^/O^ —  number  of  ijhreads  pfer  inch 


0  N.C.  —  National^ Course 


Solution: 


t 


J 


Solutions  to  D  problems 


(47  min/bl^)  (29  bl^rflks)    =    1363  min 


12  43/60 *ljts', 


n 


B.4 


sLength  of  stock 


(36  l)0^s)  (5  3/4  in  pej>^y) 
12  in/ ft 

180  108/4  irf  X  ft 
12  >*f 

1,5  ^/4  ft      "  i 


=    17  1/4  ft 


•to 


ERIC 


OREGON  VQ-^TECH  MATH  PROJECT 
EVALUATION  PACKAGE 
RATIO  AND  PROPORTION     /  .     '       .  .        MACHINE  TOpLS 

/     •       '         •  . 

A.    Problems  with  Splutions  . 

1.    A  lathe  joperator  turns  9  brass  bushings  in  2  hr^^  15  min.  ^  At 
the  sairte  reute,  how  memy  can  be  finished  in/ em  8  hour"  day? 

My  1 


Solution: 


X  »  number  o,f  bushings 

X        ^    .'.8  brs  :  ,  .  • 

9  bushings      2.25  brs  ^ 


7 


(2.25)x  «  72  bushing^ 


32  bushings  '  ^         "  ^  *  . 

(^te:    Compare  like  quanities,  and  compa're  large  to  sm 
:>  '  both  fractions  or  compare  small  to  leurge  in' both  fractions. 

Def:.      Ratio  -  fcomparison  of  two  terms  *  "     -  ' 

^  f  Prj6pdrtion  -  equality  betwefen  two  ratios 
^^^ans  -  second  emd  third  terms  (b  and  c)  ^ 
Extren)es  -  first  and  folirth.  tenfts  (a  and  d) 

^ ,     ; '  :  ^  b   d  -  . 

J2.  A  piece  of  1  3/4"  round  stock  is  required  to  mill  a  hexagonal 
I        bar  1  1/2"  across  the  flats.    What  size  stock  is  needed  for  a 

.«b.ar  2  V-^"  acr6ss  the  flats?,   (stock  is  available  in  1/4"  siiLpB^ 

<?  '  , 

Solution:  .  %  ^ 

X  a  siz^e  of  stock  needed     *     ,  *      ^  ' 

2  1/2  in 


1  3/4  in      1  . 

■'    '       .  ' 

(1.5)x  -  (2.5*5  (1.'75  in) 

'  ■         '    •  -  .         \^  ^ 

(i,5)x  *  4.375  in  .  •       •  ' 

>      X.  a  2.92  ih  therefore,  *3  inch  stock  is.  needed 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  ^ 

B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 


MACHINE  TOOLS' 


3.    A  9" ^pulley  on  a  dril^  pres^  makes  1350  rpm.    It  is  belted  to 
a  5"  pulley  on  a  motor.    Find'the  rpm  of  the  motor. 

Solution: ' 


4.^  A  workman  desires  to  run  a  grinder  at  120D.rpm.    .The  shaft  is 

^  belted  to. a.  5" -pulley  on  a  motor  running  at  1800  rpm.  Hqw 

large  a  pulley  should  be  installed  on  the  grinder  shaft?  * 

.  \r      '  .         .  ^     ^  • 

Solution: 


C.    Prqblems  without  So lutions,^  ,  .  : 

5.    What  is  the  cost  of  6  rc&niii^s  i^  finifeamer^  co^  $35.40? 


Solution: 


V: 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  .      '  ' 

C.    Problems;  without  Solutions  {coi>tinued);'{ 


MACHINE  TOOLS. 


6.    A  machinist  desires  to  increasje  the^  speect shaft  B  to 

XOOO  rpm  by  changing  the  32-t06thtgear.  'How  many  teeth  must 
the  new  gear  have? 


24 1 


I/// I  WW 


42 1 


Solution  :• 


45 1 

n 


D 
If 


^^^^ 


It  »  > ' 

f  \ 


•7" 


4 
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rXtIO  and  proportion         ,  MACHINE  TOOLS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  <continued) 

'    7.    A  machinist  wishes  to  replace  gear  D  with  a  gear  that  will 
make  960  rpth.    How  many  teeth  must  the ^ew. gear  have? 
(rpm  of  gear  A  is  320) 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
B.3 

5  jtfi  ^  X 

9  ii\      1350  rpm 

9x  =  6750  rpm 

X  »  750  rpm 

>x    ^  1200  r^m 
*  5  in*      1800  rptfi 

I      ,        1800X  =  60Q0  in 

X  «  3.33  in 


X  =  rpm  of  motor 


i 


X  =  sizi  of  pulley  on  grinder  sHaft 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 
Solutions  to  C  problems 

C.7   '      '  '   *   .  ^  ' 

weight  left  =  364  lbs  -  176  lbs  =  188  lbs 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


'C.8 


C.9 


C.IO 


'nujnber  of  stpoke^  =  (126*  strokes/in^) ;(^420  rjviTn) 


=  52,920  st^-okes 

Lathes  (16  marines)  (2)4.45  lb*;(ma9H'ine)  =    34,320  lbs 

Milling  machines  ^  (4  mac)idfnes)  (2 ,4|o  Ibs/magi^ine)  =  9,840  lbs 
Drill  press  '  (2  macl>d^ies)  (4S0  ll5s/maqbine)  =         900  lbs 

45,060  lbs' 


total  weight  of  machines 


cost  per  drill 

■■  -1 


$18.00  =  '§3.00  per  drill 


6  drills 


ERIC 


DECIMALS  t      '     '   .  '     '  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Solution  to  C"  problems  . 
C.7      ,  •  \  - 

Nxamber  of  revolutions    =     (280  rev/njifi)  (.800  ipih)'  { 

^"m^  -224  rev' 


Cut  per  revolution        •p:^125  in    ^    .0095  inchs  per  revolution 

224  rev  -  . 


^Totai  lenqth  of  belt  (76  pr^es)  (38  in/pj^s) 


j  ''*  .^^.  =    2888  in    =    240.76  ?t 


'^^^'^  ^^-^^    ^     (240.67  .f^)'($0.08/^<r) 

:  •  .  =  $19.25 


C.9  f  ' 


Total  cost    =   (18 ' files) ($0,69/fvre) 
=  $12.42  , 


C.IO 


Total  cost    =/  (1  oz/day/claks)  (9  clag^es)  (88  days)  \  ($o.0425) 

'  16  02  '  ) 


0425)     =     (49.5)  ($0.0425)     =»  $2.10 


4 

4 


/ 


FRACTIONS  V  .  '  MACHINE' TOOtS  \ 

Solutions  to*C  problems  )^ 


C,5 


C.6 


C.7 


\ 


Total  length  of  solder    =     C4!2  b<»^s)  (7  1/2  in  pex^y) 

12  in/ft  ^ 

294  42/2  itf  X  ft  - 
12  >rt 

=    315_ft    ^.  26  1/4  ft  f 


Length  between  teeth    »    i_|/81   «  ^2I"j^iJ  «  |I"  «  1  13/64  i 


Distance  from  edge  to  center  line  »  2  5/8"  -  1  1/16" 

2 


m 


V 

«  2,  10/16"    >  1  1/16^^ 


^  1-  9/16" 
2 


16  A  2/  32 


4  Si 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 


MACHINE  VOOLS 


Solutions  to  C  problems 
C.5 


-  / 


cost  of  6  reamers 


6  refers  _ 

8  reenters      $35..  40 

8x  «  $212.40 


X  «  v$26.55 


C*6 


A  «  number  of  Vejfl^^^in  new  <^eax 

120  aqpm  ^  (24  te^)  (21  tejgfcH)  6.8  teeth) 
1000  ?pm  "  (42  te«fth)  (45  t^Ah)  (A) 


120A 


(24)  (ZD  (18  teeth)  (lOOb) 
(42) (45) 


»^  9^072,000  teeth 
^  ' '     (1890) (120)  ' 

^^9, 072, OOP  teeth 
226,800 

A  «  40.  teeth 


tC.7 


.  64  ta^th 


320  rpm      32  tp^th 
.32B  «  20,480  rpm 
b  «  640  rpm 


960  fffg  ^  48  teeth 
640  1^  D  " 

c 

960D  «  30,720  teeth 
D  -  32  teeth 


ERIC 
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WHOLE  NUMBERS  *  '         ^     .  MARKETING 

A.    Problerps  with  Solutions  ; 

1.    A  grocer  buys,  a  crate  of  strawberries  (16  quarts)  for  $5.40. 
,  At  what  pricd'^per  quart  should  he  sell  the  berries  so  tjiat  his-^ 

.  gross  profit  on  the  entire  lot  will  be  $1.80? 

^      .  '  ^         ^  '  s 

Solution;  *  >• 


He  bought  Wie  IM^ries  for  $5.40  and  w£mt;s  to  maUce^$1.80,i, 


therefore  take  in  $5.40  +  $1.8a  =  $7.20.,  » 

3j-^i^^=  $0.45  per  quart  ^  ,  ' 

2.    A..merchant  in  one  y!^ar  had  sales  of  $25,608.    The  inventory  of 
the  goods  on  hemd  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $5, 6^2; ^  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $3,169.    He  purchased  rnerchanaise 
•  diaring^the  year  at  a  cost  of  $12,468.    If  his.  selling  expense's 
for.  the  year  were  $6,829  and  in  addition „he  spent  $d,026  for 
advertising,  did  he  gain  or  lose  arvd  how  much?  ^  * 

Solut4on:      »  ^  *  *  . 

His  expenses  duri^ng  the  yeau:  were:  *  \ 

^5,682  -  $3^168  »  $  2,513 

12,468  ^'^-r 
^    *  -  6,829 

1,026  . 
$22,836  J 

V 

His  ^sales.  were  luger  thaui  his  expenses,  therefore  he, had  a 
a  gadLn  or  gross  profit.    The*  difference  between  his  sales- 
and  expenses  terlls  \is  how  much'- he  gained.- 


$25,608  -  522,836  =»  $2,772v 


ERIC 


WHOLE  ^NUMBERS  '  .       .  ^  MARKETING 

A%    Problems  with  Solutions  (continued)  * 

^  • 

3.    An  applicince  manufacturer  sodd  56,583  refrigerators  ^during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.     Second  quarter  sal^s  were  65,325. 
What  were  "the  average  sal6s  per  month  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year?       -  ^  - 


I 

Solution : 


« 

r  •' 

t 

B:  Problem^ 

two  Quarters  make  a  half 


"  56v583  refrigerators 

65,325'  refrigerators     •  ^  .    '  f 

*  121,998  refrigeratoifs 


f 


year 

121,906  refrigerators  '  l^^' 

 5  months   *  20,318  refrigeratdrs  per  month 

with  Separate  Solutions 

4.    A  retail  furniture  dealer  buys  a  studio  .couch  for  $125.    At  v 
what  price-  should  he  sell  it  if  he  desires  a  gross  p£t>fit  of  $95? 

V  Solution !  •  ..... 


\    .  ^   ^  - 

5.    Irwin  Miller  is  the  owner  of  Miller's  Paint  Store*,  ^is  inventory 
on  October  1  showed  a  stock  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $ll,*"984y* 
His  purchases  in  October  eunoi!mted  to  $2,842;  and  his  salel&  totaled 
$4,173.    His  inventory  on  October  31  was  $12,189. 

a)  Find  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  during  the  month* 

b)  *  Find  the  gross  profit  for  the  month. 
' Solution:  "  , 


r 


WHOL^  NUMBERS 


MARKETING 


Problems  with  S^^ate  Solutions  (continued)       -  \ 

6.    The  E^>AckL^^eijb:to^      of  Ajax  Industry  1%  required  to  keep 
records  'of|tt^  ^^ippin^  weight,  net  weight  and  packing  weight 
of  all  itein^^hipped.  '  The  following  form  mus-t  be  completed  and 
turned  intotvS  r'ecbrds  department.  * 


/f  ■ 

Item  A  ^ 

1,500  lb.s. 

1,343  lbs 

1 

Item  B 

2,800/ lbs 

V 

2,551  "Ib^; 

a*- 

Item  C 

675  lbs 

619  lbs 

Total 



i 

 T  

Compute  and  check* 
.Solution: 


C.    Problems  without  Solutions 

7.    Sales  for  the, Rockwell  Mft.  Coitpany  amounted  to  $376,000  last 
A  yeaur.    During  the  first  6  months  of  this  yeair  the  mortthly  sales 

^'  were  $37,000;  $15,000;  $26,500;  $:^?»,500;  $28,750,  and  $32,500; 

respectively.  How  much  must  the  sales  total  for  the  remainder 
of  the  ,year  to  equal  last  year's  figure?  »  . 

'  '  '  ? 

■   '  Solution: 


Evans  Company  had  10,700  gear  parts^ in  stock.  During  January  8,978 
were  sold.    How  many  should  be  left  in  stoc}< 

Solution : 


/J 


o 


■iniOLE  NUMBERS  /  ^  MARKETING 

Solutions'  to  B  problems 
B.5 

U  '  ■ 

7 .  *  .V       •    •  ,  . 

, a)     Inventory  on  October  1  +  Purchases  =  Cost  of  Goods  Available  • 
'    ,     '  $11,984  +  $2,842  =  $14,826  o  - 

■  .  °  °  -/V 

Cost  of  Goods  Available  -  Inventory  on  October  31  »  Cost  of  Goods  S6ld 


B..6 
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i 

-  %  f  -  $14^826  -  $12,189  »  $2,637 

'       '  *  ^                      -         „  ' 

vi  *    b)    Gross  Profit  =«  Sales  ^"coit"*^or^ods-Sold_„_^  .  ^  * 

1^  *  ^"  •  "  ~   

-    .  Gross  Profit  »  $4,173  -  $2,637      '  ^.^ 

=:^$1,536 


t 

\ 


As  a  Check  the  sui^  of  the  differences  should  equal  the  difference 
of  the  sums 


Item  A  1,500  lbs  -  l',346  IBs/*  157  lbs 


Item  B  2,800  lbs  -  2,551  lbs  *  249  lbs  ,  'J. 

Utem  C  675  lbs  -  619  Ibs^s-  56  lbs 

Shipping  Weight  Net  Weight  Difference 

1,500  lbs  '      1,343  lbs  .  157  lbs  »  ^  ' 

2,800  lbs  ,  2,551  lbs  249  lbs        -  \ 

-^    675  lbs  ,  619  lbs  56  lbs      .  '  *  ^  ' 

Totals            4,975  Ib^  4^513  Ihs  462  lbs 

Total  Shipping  Weight  minus  Total  Net*  Weight  should  equal  Total 

Difference  inorder  to  make  sure  that  the  totals  cross  check.  *  ' 

4 ,,975  lbs  -  4,513  lbs  «  462  lbs    which  cross  checks.  ,^ 


i. 

« 


^      ,  dpEGON.  VO-TECH.  MATH  PROJECT 

-  '  ^  i(/    \  EVALUATION  PACKAGE  * 
DECIMALS  ii*?*  *  *  MARKETING 


A.    Problems,  with  Solutions 

'  ^  >  i 

*f  •  -  '  \ 

1.    Chet*s  Chicken  Iqti  sells  chicken  dinners  at  $1.95  per  serviiig/ 
If  there  is  $421..20  in  the*  register  at  .the  end  of  the  day,  how 
*  numy  dinners  were  /?e,rved  rthat  cjay?  ; 

^  Solution:  '  . 

^     '        $421:20  'J^421.20  X  dinner    '  ^^JklJ 

—  =  216  ditohers 


$1.95/dinner  ?li95  ♦ 


\ 

2.    Compute  the  price  fef  the  following  stocks:. 

10  shares  of  Wolf  Oil  @    16  3/8 
loo  shares  of  3rd  Nat'.  Bank  @  52  3/8 
150  shares  of  United  Auto  @  12  l/§ 

TOTAL- 

/'  ^  ./Solution: 


i 


.    Shares  of  stock  are  priced  in  dollars  and  eighths  of 
^  dollars.  ^  For  example:     12  1/4  meians  $12.25. 


-da  sh^jfes)  ($16.375/sh?±e)  =  $163.75 

(100  sh^es)  ($52.375/shifre)  «  $5,237.50 

{150,shvrtres)  ($12.125/shcri:e)  «  .$1,818.75  . 

Total  «  -$163.75  +  $5,237.50  +  $1,818.75  =  $7,220.00 

** 

3.    Goods  valued  at  $1,800,  after  being  damaged  by  fire,  w^re  sold 
at  a  reduction  of  0.25,    For  what  were  the  goods  -sold? 


Solutiori: 

$1,800  -{$1,800  X  0.25)  «  $1,800  -  $450 
'       ,        «  $1,350 


4  - 


DECIMALS 


MARKETING 


B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 


4.    A  grocery  dealer/ bought  potatoes  at  various  times  during  the 
year  as  follows:     3,500#  at  $7.90  per  100#  ;  5,000#  at  $6.83 
per  lOOtt;  2,500#  att^G.lS  per  lOOtt;  and'6,500#  at  $4.70  per^ 
100#.    Find  the  al^t^g^  cp;st  per  iOO#  for  all  the  potatoes  ? 


Solution: 


'I 


5.     Davis  Compcuiy  purchased  2,500  ft  of  wire^  at  $0.1575         ft  and 
5000  bolts  at  $1,625  per  1000  units.    Compute  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  and  round  the  final  amount  to  the  nearest  cent. 

Solution  :V  ' 


6.    Find  the  cost  of  sending  the  following  shipment  of  boxes  by 
freight  when  the* rate  between  the  two  cities  is  82. 14^  per 
hundred-weight.    The  boxes  weigh  as  folloys:     216  lbs,  429  lbs,  f 76- lbs, 
,  and  314  lbs.        :        «^  /  , 


Solution: 5 


C*    Problems  w^hout  Soliitions 

7.  ^  An  article  strt^  f or  $37.50,  yielding  a  profit  of  0.25  of  the 
cost.  ^ What  is  the  cost?  . 

'  Soli^^Dni  /  ^ 


DECIMALS 


MARKETING 


C.    Problems  without  Solution^^  (continued) 


8.  A  merchemt  buys  beans  at  $16  per  hundred  pounds  and  sells  them 
/  in  4- lb  sacks  at  95^  per  sack.    What  is  his  gain  per  pound, 

'  per  hundred  'pounds?  ^ 

Solution: 


9.  A  customer  bought  2  7/8  yds  of -^satin  priced  at  $2.75  per  yard 
and^'S  1/4  yds  of  muslin  at  $1.80  per  yard.  What  should  the  * 
customer  be  charged? 


Solution: 


\ 


ro.    The  Analy  Market  has  3  cash  registers.    Sales  for  each  on  a  ^ 
paurticular.  day  during  a  typical  hour  were  as  follows:  Register 
No.  1:     $3.04,  $0.79,  $15.67,  $32.50,  $1^.00^  $22.66,  $19.65,  - 
$0.91,  and  $10.16;     Register  No.  2:     $37.89,  $11.99,  $5.60,  $11.27,  $41,20, 
$8.86,  and  $1(J'.01;    Register  No.  3:  "$20.. 06,  $52.00,  $17.89, 
$5.89,  $6.03,'  $14.56,  $27.16,  and  $30.09.    Find  thc^^talJ  sales 
fot  each  register  and  the  tota^  sales  ^or  all  three  registers^  r 


Solution: 


■J 


J. 


ERIC 


DECIMALS  J  :  .     '  MARKETING 

Solutions  to  B  t>roblems  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

(35  hundpeQ  lbs)  ($7.90 Aund;;^d  lbs)  =  $  276.50 

^    '     (So'hun^d  lbSl^($6.83/hund;;^  lbs)  =«  $  341.50  * 

'       (25  huncir§dUbs)  ($6.15/hundi^d:ibs)^  =  $  153.75   \      :  / 
'     /  '  ."^ 

'     (65  hyjLtidipkd  lbs)  ($4. 70/hundrftdr  lbs)  =  $  305.50  ."^  - 

TOTAL  ^     $1,077,251  ' 

To  find  the  average  divide  by  the  number  of  100#.  '  ^ 

35  hundred  lbs  +  50  hundred  lbs  +  25  hundred  lbs  +  65  hundred  lbs 


B.5 


B.6 


 $1^077.25  ,  ^^  3^^         hundred  lbs 

175  hun<ii«a  lbs   '  '  ^ 


175  hundred, lbs' 


(2,500  g€)  ($0.1575/^)^»  $393*75 
►  (5  thousap<f^bolt3)  ($1.625/ thous^Ad^ bolts)  «  $8;125^, 
Cost  «  $393.75  +  '$8:i25,.»^$401.875-        .  V 
To  round  off  the  answer  the  cost  is  always  roun^jd  t|p. 
Cost  «  $401.88  /    ^  ^ 


J 


Total  weight  «  216  lbs  +  429  lbs  +  176  lbs  .+  31*  lbs  «  1,'135  lbs 

Number  Of' hundrcja  lbs  «  »  U.35 

100  '  ^ 

Cost  «  ($0.8214Aund^d  lbs)  (11.  35  hundj?^  lbs) 

'*t  $9.33 


'  OREGON  VO-TECH  mTU  PROJLCT 

,  S''    ^  *  EVALUATIOH  PACKAGE 


FRACTIONS-'/^  MARKETING 


I 

A.    Problems  with  'ScHutions.  >■ 

Stock  Gain  and  Loss 


ERIC 


^rice.  Jan  31  Price,  Feb  28  Change 

United  Klectric  62  5/8  68  3/4  

General  Oil   22  [  20  3/8  ^ 

NET  -  <  [  J  

Compute  cmd  check  net  change  during  month* 
Solution: 

united  Electric      68"  3/4  -  '62  5/8  =  68  6/8  -  62  5/8 

=  6  1/^       change  +6  1/8 
General  Oil     .22^=^0  3/8  ="21  8/8  -  2b  i/8 

c  ^1  1  5/8       qhange  -1  S/Qr 

Net  Price  J^p  31  =  62*^5/^  +  ^22  ^  84  5/8 
Net  Price  Feb  28  =  68  6/q  •+  20  3/8  ='  89  1/8  «  . 

Net  Pric6  Feb  28  -  Net  Price  Jah  31  should  equal  change 
^  in  United  Electric  +  change  in  General  Oil 

89  1/8  -  84  '5/8  =  6  '1/8  +  (-15/8) 

88  9/9  -  84  5/8  =  6  1/8  -  1  5/8 

.4  4/8  =  4  4/8 


^^6  .  J'.' 


FRAprCONS     1,  '      ■  •        ^  MARKETING 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  (continued) 

2.    An  inventory  count  in  the  yardage  department  of  a  retail  store 
indicated  that  there  were  6  rolls  of  #216  gingham  containing 
16  1/8,  27  4/8,  36  2/8,  45  3/8,  50  7/8  and  .42  5/8  yards, 
respectively.    At  $1.76  a  yard,  what  was'  this  stock  worth? 


^  Solution: 


16  1/8  yards 
27  4/8  yards 
36  2/8  yards 
45  3/8  yards 
*50  77/8  yards 
.         42    5/8  yards 

216  22/8  yards      218  3/4,  yards 

Worth  =  (218  3/4  y^ds  )  ($1.76/y^d) 

=  (875/4  yiiTds)  ($1.76/y^d) 

-  $385 


3.    Mr.  Browil  owned  3/7  of  a  store.  He  sold  1/3  of  his  share 

for  $13,000.    A»t  the'^slane  rate,  what  was  the  value  of  the 

^tore?  *           -  ,  • 

.Solution: 

lie  sold  1/3  of  3/7  »  (1/3)  (3/7)  -  1/7  ' 

•    (l/7).x  »  $13,000            ^  '       X  «  value  of  the  store 
,x  «  $91,000 

B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 


4 


4^"  A  company  packs  its  cat  food  in  cans  containing  13  1/2  02  of 

cat  ^ppd.    Each  can  weighs ^1  3/4  02.    Two  dozen  cans  are  packed 
in  ^  carton  weighing  12  02.    What  is  the  shipping  weight  6f 
one  carton? 

Solution:  * 


I 

p 


/J7 


1 


FRACTIO{^lS 


?4ARKETING 


B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  (continued) 

5/    If  a  merchant  raises  the  price  of  goods  1/4  and  thereby  cuts 
his  sales  1/5,  does  he  make  less  or  more  or  the  same  profit? 


^1 


Solution: 


6.    A  profit  of  $3,160  is  to  be  divided  amoung  three  employees; 
Jack,  John  and  Bill  in  the  ratios  of  1/2,  1/3,  and  1/6, 
respectively.    How  much  should  eadh  receive? 

Solution: 


Problems  without  Solutions         ,  °         '  . 

7.    A  grocer  bought  255  3/4  pounds  of  bacon  which  he  divided  into 
'  1/2  pound  packages.    How  many  packages  did  he  have  for  sale? 

Solution:  *  .  * 


8. ^  A  carton  of  groceries  ready  for  shipment  weighs  22  1/3  lbs.  ^ 

If  the  carton  weighs  2  3/16  lbs,  what  is  the  net  weight  of  the 
contents?  ^ 

Solution; 


FRACTIONS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


MARKETING 


9.    A  man  worked  the  following  number  of.  hours  each  day  during  a 
5-day  week:     6  1/2  hours,  7  3/4  hour's ,  8  1/2  hours,  8  hours 
and  7  2/3  hours,  respectively.'   How  many  hours  did  he  work 
•    ahd  how  much  did  he  earn  if  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6.20 
an  hour?  "  "  ' 


Solution j 


\ 


10.    Mr.  Bradshaw  bought  200  used  tir^s  .for  $175  at  an  auction.  He 
sold  1/4  of  them  for  $60.00;  16  tires  at  $7.50  each;  51  tires 
at  $io.Op  each  and  junked  the  rest.    Hon  many  tires  did  he 
throw  kway?.   What  was  his  tofal  profit  if  the  cost  of  handling 
this . tramsaction  amounted  to  $65.00? 

Solution;      -  * 


11.    Three  and  five-eighths  yards  of  fabric  are  reqjoired  to 

manufacture  a  certain  type  of  jacket.  How  many  jackets  can 
be  made  from  5,000  yards  of  fabric?  '  -       ;^  } 

Solution: 


12.    Ben's  Burger  Baif^ expects  to  sell  400  hamburgers  over  thej^eekend 
.    If  each  hamburqef^^reqUires  2/9  lbs  of  ground  hieef  ,  how  BSeh 
>  meat  should  be  < ord^a^ed?^||^    (round  to  even  pounds) 


Solution: 


4 


FRACTIONS  MARKETING' 
Solutions  to  B  problems 

Total  weight  of  ca^  >fopd  =  (13  1/2  oz/c>tfi)'^(24  c^) 

=  324  oz  ' 
Total  weight  of  cans  =  (1  3/4  oz/g^Oi)  (24  c^hs) 

=«  42  oz 

Total  weight  =  324  oz  +  42  oz  +  12  oz  =  378  oz  , 

Shipping  weight  per^aurton  =    =23  lbs  10  oz 

o  '       '  16  pc/lb.^ 


8-5 


B";6 


In  the  overall  situation,  he, has  increased  his  intake. by  1/4 
while  decreasing  his  intcike  by  1/5*    '  , 


So,  it  is  merely  a  comparison  between  the  two  fractions 
1/4  and  1/5.     1/4  ='5/20,  1/5  «  4/20.  , 

1/4  is  larger  so  he  is  making  more  profit. 


Jack  ^$3,160) (1/2) 
John  ($3,160) (J/3) 
Bill  ^(ii^60)  (1/6) 


$1,580 

$1,053.33 

$526.67 


ERIC 
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RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  '  '  '  ^  MARKETING 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  ^  * 

1.    Three  partners,  Able,  Baker  and  garter  have  shares  in  the» 
partnership  of  1:2:7  respectively^    If  there  is  a  profitcrof 
$43,120  and  it  is  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  tp  share  in 
the  partnership,  how  much  would  eai^fch  paurtner  receive?    •  ^ 

•    *         SpDution  * 

Total  shares  =10  x  =  share  of  profits 


Able 


10  $43,120 
X  »  $4,312 


Baker     -i.  =:  ^ 


10  $43,120 


X  =  $8,624 

7  ^  X 
Carter    -rr  " 


ERIC 


10  $43,120 

X  $30,184 


2.    BrowVi  invests  $4,400  and  Black  $5,200  in  a  paurtnership*     If  profits 
are  to  be  shared  in  the  ratio  that  each  partner's  investment 
bears  to  the  total  amount  invested,  what  return  should  Black 
receive  if  Brown's  'share  of  the  profits  is  $900? 

.Solution:  \ 

$4,400  ^  $900  X  =s  Black's  sha2;;e  of  the.  profits  - 

(     $5,200  ^      X  '  .         •  ^ 

^     (4,490)x=:  $4,680','00Cr  ^< 

^  ^    X  =  $1,063.64 


3.    Bruce  and  Sidney  are  partners.    How  much  does  each  receive  if  a 
orc^fit  bf  .^13^00  is  divided  in  a  ratio  of  7  to /Trrn*~ favor  of 
Bruc^?  ^ 

Solution:  r^' 
^    r  Bruce      '   (7/10)  ($13  ,000^  «^S^;iOQr^ 
-  •    Sidney        (VlO)  ($13^000)  «  $3,900,  ^ 


/V/ 


RATIO  AND  PROPOR'i'ION 
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Problems  with  Separate  Soltrtions  "  , 

4*    Current  ratio  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  a  firm's  current  assets 
to 'current  liafbilities%    Compute  the  current  ratio  for  Kieq  v'^orp, 
whicft  has  current  assets  of  $126,000  and  current  liabilities  of 
^  $9f,500. 

Solution :  . 4«  '  %  • 


*The  ratio  of  net  income  to  net  worth  (stockholder's  equity) 
indicates  the  percent  o€  return  on  invested  capital.  Compute 
the  rate  of  return  on  6^yit]^  for  a  firm  with  $4,000  net  income 
^d  $29,000  stockholder* »'eqliity,  7^ 


Solution : 


6.    A  gain  of  $32,550  is  to  be  divided^ between  the  Compamy  President, 
Vice  President  and  comptroller  in  the  ratios  of  3/8,  1/5  and 
17/40,  respectively.    How  jnuch  should  each  receive? 

Solution:  '  V  ,  '  . 


Problems  without  Solutions  ^  - 

7.  A  salted-'nu^  mixture  is  made  up  of  3  pounds  of  cashews  to  5  pound 
of  peanuts.  How  many  pounds  of  each  atre  needed  to  make  40' pounds 
of  the  mixture? 

Solution : 


8.    Two  business  oartners  divide  their jorof its  in  a  1  to  4  r^atio. 
Find  each  partner's  share  of  ^  oro^t  amounting  to  $8,400. 

Solution:  *  • 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  . ' 

C*    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


MARKETING 


'9*    A>* building  assessed  at  $15,00iils  billed  $475.50  for  property  * 
taxes.    A  similar-  building  next  dpor,  assessed  at  $21^000,  should 
be  billed  how  much  for  taxe^s?        ^        *    ,  ^ 


Solution: 


10.    The  ratio  of  a  firm's  net  income  to  net  sales  gives  a  measure 

of  the  firm's  percent  of  profit  on  sales.  .Compute  the, ratio  for 
a  firm  with  net  income  of  $4,000  and  net  sales  of  $90,000.. 

Solution:  . 


-if)-"  ^ 


Solutions  to  B  problem's 


a. 4. 


;$  126,  OOP 
/9 1,500 


1.377 


B.5 


8.6 


4,000  , 


29,000 


-  0.1379  -  13.79% 


Company  President 

Vice-President 

Comptroller 


(3/8)  {$32,550)  -  $12^2Q6.25 
(1/5) ($32,550)  -  $6,510.00 
(17/40) ($32,550)  -  $13,833.75 


ERIC 


//3 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


I 


MARKETING 


Solutions  to  C  gvfihlem^ 
C-7 


$  37,000 
15,000 
26,500 
37,500 
28,^750 
V  32,500 

$177,250 


$376,000 
-  177^50 
$198,750 


Sales  for  first  half  of  year 


Sales  for  last  half  of  yeaf 


C*8 


10,700  gear  peurts 
8,978  gear  parts 
1,722  geau:  parts  left  in  stock 


C*9 


a)  Beginning  Inventory  +  Piirchases  -  Cost  of  Goods  Available 

$10,344  +  $21,246  a  $31,5*90 
^     Cost  of  Goods  Available  -  Ending  Inventory  »  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
$31,590  -  $9,868  »  $21,722 

b)  /    Sales  -  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  =  Gross  Profit  ^ 

'$31,482  -  $21,722  «  $9,760 


C-IO. 


-  i 

Inventory  at  beginning  of  year  +  Purchases  =*  Cost  of  (^ods  Available 
$41,049  +  $356,285  =«$397,334 

) 

Cost  of  Goods  Available  -  Inventory/at  end  of  yea^  =»  Cost  Xif  Goods  Sold 
$397,334,-  $57,372  »  $339,962 


ERIC 


^oiutionri*  to  C  problems 

$^7.50  =  (1.25)x- 
X  =  $30.00 


C.8 


C,9 


•1 


MARKETING  ] 

.  hi 


X  = 


cost 

100  lbs 
$0.16  per  lb 


>.s  ^  selling'  price  per  lb 

s  $0.95/>sack 
^    4  Ib/sdck 


_  ^$0,95/'l^<5k  X  3Mt6k 
4  lb& 


s  =  $0,24.tper  lb 


Gain  per  Ib^  =4  $0^4  -  $0.16  «  $0.08  • 
Ga^n  per  hOQ  lbs  »  ^($0.24/>6)  (100  p  $16 

'  =  $A  -  $16  .  ^ 
»  $J*  . 


(2^75  ycgrtis)  ($2.75/y^d)  «  $7.91 
(5.25  y^ds)  ($l,80/ypkfd)  =»  $9.45 
TOTAL  $17.36, 


C.IO  , 


Register  No.  1 

$  '  3,04 
.79 
15.67 
32 . 50 

1.00    ,  ^ 
22.66  • 
19.65 
10.16 ' 
y  .91  " 

$106.38 


Register  No*  1 

$  37.89-  ^ 
41.20 
11.99 

5.60  , 
11.27 
8.86 
+  10.01 


$126.82 


Total  sales  «  $106.38  +  $126.82  +  $173.69 
=  $406.88  '      .  ^ 


Register.  No.  ,3 


FRACTIONS 

Solutions*  to  C  problems 
C.7 


\  255  3/4  lbs  ^  1023/4  >t5s  x  package  /1023  packageA 
^  1/2  lbs/package  "  '         1/2  IkTs  \    .     4  / 


C.9 


^  1023  package  ' 

-        '  *  ^  2  , 

V    -  '      «  511  1/2  package 

<  *  thetefore  511  half-pound  packages  cam  be  sold 

C.8  >^ 

22  1/3  lbs  -  2  3/16  lbs  «  22  16/48  lbs  -  2  9/48  lbs 
^  =  20  7/48  lbs 

6  1/2  h^r     .7  3/4  hr  +  8  1/2  hr  +'  8  hr,+  7  2/3  hr  «  / 
6  6/12  hr  +  7  9/12  hr  +  8  6/12  hr  +  8,hr  +  7  8/12  hr  «  37 '29/12  hr 

39  5/12  hr 

Earnings  =*  (39  5/12* >r  )  ($6.20Ar)  ^  (473/12  Jat)($6.20/ 

,  •  «  $244.39 

c.io  ^  .  \v     ^  . 

(1/4) (200" tires)  »       tires  ,        ^  £ 

50  tires  +  16 'tires  +  51.tires  «  117  tires  sold 


200  tires  -  117  tires  «  83,  tires  thrown  away 

Sales  »  $60.00.+  (16  t^^es)  ($7. 50/tj^e)  +  (51  ti^s)  ($10. 00/ti/e) 
=  $60.00  +  $120.00  +  $510.00^ 

-  $690.00  *  ^  f 

Cost  =  $175  +  $65  »  $24q 

Gross  Profit  «  $690.00  -  $240.00  ^  $450.00 


•FRACTIONS 
Solutions  to  C  problems  (continued) 
C.ll 

5000  yards  ^ 


MARKETING 


C.12 


/ 


  ^  5000  y»^ds  X  lacket  ^  5o6o  jacket 

3  5/8  yards/ jacket  3  5/8  y^s     I/"  29/8 


»|Weo  jacket) 
1,379  9/29  Ijacketl" 


therefore  1,379  jackets  can  be  lafie^ 

u 

(400  hambjjac^gers)  (2/9  IbsAamljufger)  «  QOO/MSilslri-' 

«  88.88'  fts 


therefore  89  lbs  should  be  ordered 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 
Solutions  to  C  problems 
C.7 


MARKETING 


C^8 


Total  parts  =.3+5=8 

(3/8  cashewsH40  lbs)  =^  15  lbs  cashews 

(5/8  peanuts)  (40  lbs)  =*  25  lbs  peanuts 

Total  shares  »  1  t  4  =  5 
(1/5) ($8,400)  =  $1,680 
(4/5) ($8,400)   =  $6,720 


e.9 


C.IC 


X  =«  amount  of  ta^es 
;^475,50  X 


;fl5,000  $21,000 
(15,000)x  «  $9,985,500 
X  «  $665.70 


$4,000 


OREGON  VO-^rTECH  MATH  TROJECT 


Evaluation  Package ' 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


4 

MlliwRIGHT 


A.    Problems  wxth  Solutions 


1.    In  order  to  construct  a  ce,rtain  pipe  system,  5  elbows,  7  teB$, 
and  »2  couplings  are  needed.    Also  .needed  are  12  pieces  of  pipe' 
^  of  lengths^     5",  1\  12%  13%'  2%  47%  27%  3*''v  ^1%  42"-  and 
9".    Each  elbow  costs  27C,  ;each,tee  costs  37c;  each\coupling  costs 
17C,  and  the  pipe  costs  12«;Ser  lineal  foot.  "^How  much  will  the 
.material  for  the  system  cost?"*       *^  >  „^ 


Solution: 


V 


cost^of  elbows  =  is  ell^ws)  ( $0.27/4 IbprWs)  =»  $1.35 
cost  of  tees  =  '(7  't^s)  {$0.3j/t^)  «  $2.59 
cost  of  couplings  «  <2  coup^ngs)  $/.17^oupi'ing)  »  $0.34 

length  of 'pipe  «  5"  +  7"  +  J.2"  +"l'3"  +  2"  +  17"  +  21f^ 
V  '+  3"  +  31"  +  '42"  +  9" 

•168       ^li£.  ^^  14  ft 
^  i  12 

^    cost  of  pipe      (14  pt)  ($0.12/1^)  «  $1.68 


168  in 


Total  cost:  «  $1.35  +  $2.59  +  $0.34  +  $r.68  =  $5.96 


2.    A  piece  of  metal  1^  to  be  cut  c^ccordinq^ to  the  diagram.    What  is 
the  overall  length  an^  wijdtl\.  of  the  piefce?^    j  - 


•Solution: 


length''-  4"  +  4"  +  3"  «  11  in^ 
wiclth  «  3"  4"  4"  =  2"  +  5"  «  7/ in 


^7 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


A.    Pr^lemsr  with  Solutions,  (continued) 


MILLWRIGHT 


1 


i  ,  A  tank  of  oil  contains  450  gallons*    90  gallons  are  used  ea 
day.    How  many  ^ays  will  it  taJce  to  use  up  the  oil? 

Solution: 

time  to  use  up  oil  »  ^^0  gals       «  450  ?»is,x  day  ^  5  da#^ 

90  gals/day  90  g^^' 


4" 


B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 

/     :  •  ^ 

4*    A  sprocket  and  chain  assembly  is  enclosed  in  a  circular  oil  bath 
as  shown  in  the  diagram/'  The  sprocket  has  a  diameter  of  8"  and 
the  oil  bath  has  a  diameter  of  14***    What  must  the  depth  of  oi] 
in  thie  brfth  be  to  achieve  lubrication?, 


Solution: 


Mo 


5.    What  length  of  pipe  would  be  needed  to  form  a  bend  like  J:he  one 
dn  the  drawin^^    An'  extra'  indi  of  pipe'  in  deeded  ip  ^rder  to^fora: 
the  bend*  ^  ^  .  1 

31" 


Solution: 


6.    A  pjiece  of  pipe  72"  long  is  to  be  bent  in  a  90®  arc -with  a 
straight  portion  3**  on  each  end.    How  long  is  the  arc? 


Solution: 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 

Problems  without  Solutions 


MILLWRIGHT 


1.    A  steel,  rod  is  cut  and  welded  to  match  the  drawing.  *  Approximately 
hpw  many  line^al -feet  of  rod  would  be  needed  to  make  the  ,€inisheti  . 
product?       .*  *  *  r^'         '>  * 


Solution: 


• 

4d 


3' 

X 


) 


pipe  filter  is  going  to  place  a  wrinkle  bend  in  a  piece  of  pipe 
2'  longr»-^He--wants  a  45^  bend  and  he  wishes  to  accomplish  the 
end  .i«itKr.9  wrinkles,.    How  many  degrees  are  there  in  each  wrinkle? 

Solution: 


r 


A  circular  tank  has  d  volume  of  1Q85  cubic  feet;    Tftl  ^^llovr^fr  ^ 
liqui%  occupi^es  approximately  7  cubic  feet  of  space,  how  many  >\ 
gallons  of  liquid  will  the  tank  hold? 


Solution: 


10.  -  A  gallon  of  oil  has  a  volume  of  231  cubic  inches.     If  a  tank  held 

420  gallons  of  oil^  what  is  the  volume  of  the  tank  in  cubic  inches? 

') 

SoJLution':;»^ 


ERLC 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  MILLWRIGHT 


I* 


C,    ProbleJttS  without  Solutions  .(contintied)  ' 


.V 

11.    A  spherical  tank  has  a  surface  area  of  351  sq  ft.    If  1  gallon 
of  a  rust-preventative  paint  will  cover  13  sq  f,t,  how  many 
gallons  of  the  paint  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  tank? 

Solution:  ^ 


,12 •    From  a  piece  of  hexagon  stock,  5  pieces^  are:  to  l5e  dxt^bff^.*^  - 
'the  pieces  are  11",  9",  13",  23"  and  15".;  what  is  the  total  length 
^f  rod  r^uired*!   Include  1"  for  r:od  wa$ted^in  i^ing  the  cuts. 


^Solution:  '       (  ' 


13,    It  is  desired  to  lay  out  a  group  of  machines  in  a  stra4;ght  line. 
If  2*  are  required  between  machines  and  there  are  5  machines  of, 
12,  7,  8,,  13  and  15  feet  lengths,  what  is  the  total  length^^of  the 
line?        '  '        .  • 

Solution: 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 
14 ♦    Find  A  and  the  depth  of  the  dovetail* 


MILLWRIGOT 


■r"  - 

■*-2"->^ — ^  :  

/  'A 

\ 

5" 

•f 

Solution: 


15.    Find  A,  B,  C,  andvD* 

j(all  dimensions  are  in  incffes). 


Solution: 


/o 


7 


O 


T 


•  A 


1 


/ 


WHOLE  NUMBERS  \| 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


MILLWRIGHT 


16.    A  foreman  was  giVen  $2,375.00  to  buy  tools.    Each  tool  costs 

$16.00.    How  many  tools  did  he  buy?    How  much  money  was  left  ov^r? 

Solution:     0  *  .  ^. 


17.    A  bearing  of  a  test  machine  failed  after  467^^45,800  cycles  ^ 
were  completed.     If  the  machine  was  operating  at  4,200  cycles 
per  minute,  after  how  many  minutes  did  ,the  failure  occur? 

Solution:  -| 


Solutio5  to  &  problen?s  ^      ^  ^  * 

B.  4  ^  -w^ar, 

depth  must  be  at  least  ±2 — =  3  fh 


B.5 


length  «  7"  +  31**'  +  8"  +  1"  =«  47'* 


47 


^(l2  V^)' 


3  ft  11  in 


-B.6 


arc  length  ».72"  -  2(3"y  -  66"  ^ 


OREGON  VO-TBCH  MATH  PROJECT 


r 


•DECIMALS 

♦ 

'A.    Problems  with  Solutions 


EVALUATION  PACKAGE 


MILLWEIGHT 


1.    A  piece  of  pipe  3.4 \  long  is  shortened  by  .1\    How  long  are  the 
two  remaining  pieces  if  the  width  of  the  saw  cut  is  .125"?  ^ 


^oljuti 


on: 


3.4'  »  40.8"  .7'  »  8.4" 

40.8"  •  8.4"  -  .125"  »  32.275':^ 
The  two  pieces  are  .7  ft  and  32.275  in 


^9 


2.    A.  5/16"  bolt  weighs  .43  lbs.    How  many  bolts  are  there^  in  a 
125*  lb  keg?  * 


Solution: 


;43  IBs/  bolt 


125         x  bolt    t291  bolt*   i     »  i 

.43  ;isk.^      ";   ;   :   i  \ 


-3.-    What  would  be  the  comer  measurement  for  laying  out  an  octagonal 
end  on  a  square  bar  as  shown  in  the  diagram  below. 


1  5/16"  -  ,523."  =  1.3125"  -  .521^ 

2  ;  Tl 


.7915" 


.396  in 


L 


Co/? ATS/? 


B.'    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  *v 

4.    A  piece  of  stefel  weighs  162:3  lbs.    A  piece  of  aluminum  weighs 
.51  as  much  as  the  steel.    How  much  does^  the  aluminiam  weigh? 


Solution: 


DECIMALS  ^  .MILLWRIGHT 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

8".    A  shaft- should  be  1. 317"  i^n^diameter.     However,  it  is  1  3/16" 
in  diameter.    How  much  has' it  been  worn? 

Solution: 


9.'^  Fifteen  equal ly:^  spaced  holes^r^tg^;^  djj^lled  iiTa  piece  of 

metal  27  1/8"  lona.    Allowing  1"  on  each  end,  how  far  will  it 
w>   be,  to  the  nearest  thousandth  of  an  inch,  from  centier  to  center 
,  of  two  consecutive  holes? 

^Solution:  -  *^  — -    J!:}^*^-?^   -^h^    ^          ^^^^  ^ 


10.    -Rule' of  Thumb: 

The  rim  or  cutting  speed  of  a  cylindrical  rod  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  circiimf erence  by  the  revolutions  per^jninute, 
.  Find  the  cutting  speed  of  a  rod  whose  circumference  is  2.42' 
turning  at  1^0  rpm5.  ; 

Solution: 


i 


DECIMALS 


B.    Problems  withr^^p^rate  Solutions  (continued) 


MILLWRIGHT 
) 


5.    If  a  millwright  earns  $5.73  an  hour  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  based  on  a  40  hour  week^  how  much  will  he  make  in  a 
55  hour  week? 

Solution:  ...  '  * 


6,    A  bolt  is  made  from  a  piece  of  3/4"  stock.    The  thread  depth 

►  041"./  What  is  the  root  diameter  of  the  bolt?    See  the  dr^^g. 


Solution: 


D  =  f?OOT  O/A. 
T  =  TH^£AD  DSPTH 


C,    Problems  without  Solutions 

7.    The  actual  inside  diameter  of  a  pipe  is  1.12".    The  actual  outside 
diameter  is  1.316".    Find  the  thickness  of  the  pipe. 

Solution: 


4; 


fS-y 


DECIMALS    *  MILLWRIGHT 

1 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

f    .  <^ 

11.    Rule  of  Thumb*:  '  s 

We  can  find  the  length  of  pipe  needed  to  complete  a  bend  by 
multiplying  three  numbers  together:    the  radiug  of  the  bend, 
the  degrees  in  the  bend,  and  the  constant  .01745.    To  the 
nearest  thousandth,  find  the  length  of  pipe  needed  to  complete 
.a  22  1/2    bend  with  a  radius  of  13".  v 


Solution: 


Solutions  to  B  problems 


iSl  (162.3  lbs)  =  about  82. "?7  lbs 


B.5 


a. 16 


40($5.73)  +  15(1.5) ($5.73)  =  $229.20  +  $128.93 

«  $358.13' 


d  =»  3/4"  -  2(0.041") 
=»  0.750"  ^^.0)0^2" 


0.668  in      *  } 


OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT 

%  « 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE^ 


FRACTIONS  MIllLWRIGHT 
A.    Problems  with  Solutions  *  - 

1.    A  12"  piece  of  shafting  1  5/8"  in  diameter  is  placed  in  a  lathe 
and  one  end  is  turned  down  to  a  diameter  of  1  1/32".  The 
diSneter  of  the  small  end  is  how  much  smaller  tham'the  diameter 
' of  the  large  end?  •  } 

Sofution: 

■<      ,  -         '  « 
1  5/8"  -  1  1/32"  =  .1  20/32"  ^-  1  1/32**  «  19/32  in 


2.    A  piece  of  shafting  11  5/32"  long  is  cut  from  a  piece  37  1/2" 
long.    Will  there  be  enough  of  the  original^piece  left  to* make 
another  piece  26  1/4"  long  if  1/16"  ^^--^lafting  was  wasted  in 

^]\3aking  the  cut? 

So\ution:  \  '     .  ^ 


lenCfth  left  =  37  1/2"  -••11  5/32"  -N./;L6" 


^-  37.16/321  ^.11  5/|2"  -  >?/32^",    ■  1-        ?  - 

«  26  9/32  in  \  -  . 

\       .  / 

Yes^  since  26  9/32  in.  is  greater  than  2^  1/4  in         ^    "  ^ 


From  a  bar  of  brass  16  1/2"  long\the  following  three  pieces 

are  cut^     1  1/8",  3  1/2",  and  3  5y32".    What,  is  the  final  length 

of  the  bar  allowing  3/32"  for  eacft  cut?         !         ,  » 

Solution:  ,     - [  ^ 

16  1/2"  -  1  1/^8"   -  3  1/2"  -  3  5/^32"       '3{3)32"f    »  * 

-  •  «j  ' 

r   «  16  16/32"  -  1  4/32"  -  3  16/32"  -  3  5/32"  -  9/32" 

»  16  16X.32"  - /7  34/32"         •  \ 

=  16  16/32"  -  8  2/32"  ,    .  ' 

8  14/32"  , 

-  8,  7/16  in       .  .  !  '  * 


FRkpTIONS  ,  ,  MILLWRIGHT 

B.  « Problems  with  Separate  Solutions- 

\  '        •  '  - 

•^•4.*   The  volume  of  a  rectcmgular  box  is  found  by  multiplying  the 

^    length  times  the  width  times*  the  height.    What, is  the  volume  of 
,a  rectangular  box  if  its  dimensions  are  15,1/4",  12  1/2"  cuid 
7  5/32"?  .    ^  ,        ^  • 

Solution:  .  - 


5.  To  f ifl|f??he  appTOximate  circumference  of  a  circle  we  multiply 
3  1/7  by  the  di>ameter.  What  is  the  approximate  circumference 
of  a  circlp Whose  diameter  is  49  1/2"?  . 

f  -  '  ^  ^  <  j^^J-- 

^olution*^ 


6.        cuBirc^oot^on tains  approxijnately  7  1/2  gallons.^  How  . many 
cubic  f ee^t'^are  ^he5e^iT"a^ank7  whi^-  contains  ^2^1^4  .g^iXons? 


*  Solution: 


Problems  without  Solutions 

7.    How  many  holes  spaced  1  7/16***^center  to  center  cam  be  drilled 
in  a  piece  of  angle  iron  22  5/8'^*  long,  allowing  1  1/4"  on  each 
' ,  end? 


Solution; 


FRACTIONS  MILLWRIGHT 
C»    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

8-.  •  Find 'the  distance  between  the  ertd  holes  in  the  plate  pictured*^ 


Solution: 


Q 


9,    How  long  will  it  teike  to  machine  25  pins  if  each  pin  tedces 

10  1/2  minutes?  Allow  1  1/2  minutes  per  pin  for  placing  stock 
in  the  lathe  and  putting  away  th^  finished  pin. 


^O^tiOQ^- 


^  ^     ^  4^^^ 


10.    A  series  of  links  are  to  be  made^  like  the  one  illustrated  with 
all  measurements  the  3ame  except  for  the  center  to  center 
distance  between  the  holes.    FindT  the  'length  of  stock  used  for  ^ 
each  link  if  3/16"  is  allowed  for  was  saw  and  finishing  the  ends.' 
The  center  to  center  distances' are  as  follows:  a)  1  53/64", 
b)  1  7/16"  and  c)  1  13/64".         ,  ^ 

Solution: 


ERIC 


FRACTIONS  , 

C.    Problem's,  without  Solutions 


MILLWRIGHT' 


11.    An  order^  of  31  bars  of  steel  were  delivered  to  a  machine  shop. 
•   Each  bar  was '19*  7  4/32"  long.    Find  the  total  linear  feet  in 
the-  orders  *  ^      ,  ' 

Solution:  . 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
Bj4 


volume  «  / 15  i" 
4 


5 

32 ; 


1        "i^  y61"  V25"\/229'>     .  ^ 


349,225 


'  256 
==,1364  cu  in 


GU  in 


B.5 


cilrcumference 


22\/99"\   «=  2l7 


14 


B..6 


72  i  gals 
4* 


289 


X  cu  ft 


about  156  in 


7  i  gals/cu  ft 
2 


15 


289 
4 


1Z£  cu  ftyor  about  9  i  cu  f t 
60  .  2 


3 
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OREGON  VO-TEGH-  MATH  PROJECT 


EVALUATION  PROJECT 


I  ^^-^-^^^Ij^TIO'^VNO  PJ^OPORTION' 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions 


U  '  1. 


4r 


MiLLWfelGHT 


It  we"  wife  will  support  a  lead  of ,  2,000  tb^,,  hpw  much 
^ffo^d  a  9/16"  wir^  support?^  '  -  '  -  * ' 

Solution:  "  ^        ^  .  ' 

w  s  weight  supported  by  9/16"  , wire  >  : 


w 


^      16  >^ 


2,000  lbs 


i^'=  fe. (2 ,000 'lbs) 

(    3  I8i,0a0 


"  -  8 


1& 


lbs 


H&        -  '  ^ij*-  itSK^i  <r  r  '        -  W         -  sji^  , 

:    '       ^  ^      =^  3,0G0/abs  .  1  > 


2.  A  gear  with  72  teeth  meslj^s  With  a  'gear  with  .^4;tGi^tH.  The  ;  * 
L  -_.^^J[^®^  gear  has  a  speed  <if  180.|ifpms.  ,  What^  is ,  the;  rj>ms,.Qf -the 


Solutions 


73  tfi^h  . 


ri^ims  jO^' smaller  qoaf 


180  rpms  24  t^th^ 
24x    =   (180  rpms)  (72) 

24x    a     12,960  rpms 
,|x/^^_540,i^m«. 


/  - 


ERIC 
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RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  '(continued) 
3 


MILLWRIGHT^ 


If  50  gallons  of  oil  flowed  through  a  feeder  pipe  in  20  minutes,  ^ 
how  longj/ill  it  take  to  fill  a  tank  of  1,250  gallon  capacity? 


Solution: 
t 


t^  =     time  to  fill  tank 


1,250  yal 
50  ^ 


20  min 

50t    =  (20  min) (1,250) 

50t    =  25,000  min 

^  25,000  min 
50 

* 

t    =  500  min    or*   8  hrs  20  min 


B.     Prgblems  with  Separate  Solut^'ions 


4,     A  15.3"  shaft  has  a  taper  of  0.065"j'  ^tWhat  is  the  taper  in  4"? 


Solution : 


5^    The  {Pressure  of  water  increases  with  the  depth.     If  the  pressure  , 
is  6.72.11:^5  per  square  inch  at  a  depth  of' 15*,  what  is  the 
pressure*  ait  a  depth  of  25'..  B";*? 


Solution : 


■  ■ 


ERIC 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION     .  -  ...  MILLWRIGHT 

B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions  (continued)  - 

/  « 

'  6.    "§eve'nteen"'taps^o§tr$10.5q,  what  would  7  taps  cost? 
Solution: 


C.     Problems  without  Solutions 

7.,   For  each  2.5^C  increase  in  water  temperature  above  20.o'*C, 
^  a  pertain  thermostatically  contrplled  valve  opens  0«035"\ 
Z  Find  the  valve  opening  at 

(a)  6:2^C  ^ 

(b)  98'*c\ 

'      (c)  ^  What  is  the  water  temperature  when  the  valve  openinq  is  0.84"? 
Solution:  . 


8.    Of  tw6  cpears  !in  mesh-,  one  turns  at  a  rate  of  75'rpms,  and  the 
other  turns  at  50  rpms»   ,What  is  their  gear  ratio? 

« 

"  Solution:  ^ 


\T10  AND  PROPORTION       *  , 

....  ,        ^^^^'^^-^'^"'^-^^f     -  ^ 

C,    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


MILLWRIGHT 


^V,    9,    A  step  pulley  has  steps  of  3%  3  1/2"  and  4"  in  diameter,  and' 
J         running'  at  3400  rpms  drives  another  step  pulley  with  steps  of 

Sv ,  3  l^''*"^^nd  4*\  What  speeds  can  be  obtained?  ' 
olution:  '  '  V  * 


10.  Gear 


-01*^    JI^Mk      -^P*-      W     *<I6*^  -V^ 


relij 


,  ^Ije  fij^ure^is  Required  to  make  100  rpms  -while  A 
makes  ^^^r-^Jf-  -^f4gw|g\any  teeth  must  E  have  if  A  has  24;  B  has 
64;  C  has 


same  shaft) 


as  40*  teeth?     (Gears  C  and  B  are  on  the 


S6^ 


ution: 


ERIC 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 


MILLWRIGHT 


C,     Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 

11.    In  the  figure  how  many  teeth  must  F  have  if  ,it  is  required 
to  make  320  rpms  while  A  maJces  120  rpms  and  has  72  teeth;  B 
has  24  teeth;  r  has  40  teeth?  D  has  36  teeth;  and  E  has  32  teeth? 
(G^airs-B^  amd  C  are  on,  _t;he  ^ame_shaft  ,^  p*anfl^.  are  on  the 

siSme  shaft.) 


s 


SoJLution : 


Soj^tions  to  B  problems 
B.4 

t  =  taper  in  4" 

'  t         ^         4  >fi 
0.065"    *    15.3  }ci( 
* 

15. 3t  =  4(0.065") 
15. 3t  «  .26" 

15.3 

♦ 

t  «  0.017  in 


4 

i 


\ 


.RATIO  AWD,  PROPORTION 
Solutions  to  B  problems  (continued) 
B.5 

p  =  pressujre  at  25'  8"    or  25.67* 

P   ^  25,>67  ^ 

_  6.72^1bs/sq  in          IS  * 

15p  =(6.72  Ibs/sq  in)  (25,.67) 

15p  =  172.5  Ibs/sq  in 

p  -  172^^  Ibs/sq  in 
15  • 

p  =  11.5  ibs/sq  in 

c  =  cost  of  7  taps 

$10.50  17 
17c  =  7  ($10. 50) 

17c  =  $73.50 

C  .  $73.50 
17 

,c.=  $4.32 


MILLWRIGHT 


B.6 


>9 


VHiOLE  NUMBERS 

Solutions,  to  C  problems  *• 
C.7  '  ~' 

length  »2'+-l'+l'  +  l'  +  2'«7ft 


C.8 


MILLWRIGHT 


» 


degrees  -in  eac>wwrin3oie 


45^ 


9  wrinkles 


5    per  wrinkle 


C.9 


gallons  »  1085  cu  ft     :,^1085  cu^  X  gal  «  , 
7  cu  ft/  gal  7  ci^-ft 


C.IO 


volume 


(420  q^i)/231  cu  in 


97,020  cu  in 


C.ll 


gallons  of  paint 


351  sq  ft       ^  351  X  gal 

13  sq  .ft/gal  13  sa^tfT 


27  gals 


C.12 


length  »■ 

11" 

+ 

9"  +. 

13" 

+  23"  + 

15" 

+  1"  -  72" 

72  U( 

(12 

6  ft 

13 

/ 

•/ 

Length  of  line 

-  12' 

•7+  8'_+ 

<+  15.'  t  4(2')-  63' 

/2' 

T' 

8' 

/i' 

2'. 

2'. 

2' 

2' 

4' 

2'  . 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 


'  MILLWRIGHT 


Solutions  to  C  problems  (continued) . 
C.14 

A  =x  T**  -  2"  -  2"  =  3  in 


depth  of  dovetail  =  3"  -  1"  2" 


CIS 

A  »  6"  -  3"  =  3  in  ' 

C  =  9"  -  7"  »  2  in 

D  «  10"  -  1"  -  1"  -  2"  «  6  in 

B  «  D  -  2"  «  6"  -  2"  «  4  in 


t.l6 


1 


number  of  tools  =  148 


$2,375/00 
$16.00 


^  148  +  $7.00 


i    money  left  «  $7.00 


C.17 


minutes  of  operation  =  467 ,,245, 800  cycles 

4,2Q0  cycles/min 


467,245,800  cygfes  X  min 
4,200  tY^es 


=  111,249  min 


DECIMALS 

-Solutioz\s  to^  pj:Ql?l.e®s^ 


MILLWRIGHT 


if'.- 


C.7^ 


C.8 


thipJcnef^s  «  1>316"  -  1.12"  ,    q^q  in 


amount  worn  «  1.317"  -  1  3/16-  «  1.317"  1.1875" 

»  0.1295'-*  or  about  0.130  in 


C,9 


27  1/8"  -  2(1")       25  1/8" 
14'  "  ^14 


25.125" 


14 


»  1.795  in 


C.IO 


C.ll 


cutting  speed  =  (2.42  in) (120  rpms).=  290.4  in/min 

length  of  pipe  needed  »  (13") (22  1/2° ) (.01745) 

--^13")  (22.5°)  (.01745) 
«  5.104  in 


,1  : 


ERIC 


FRACTIONS  MILLWRIGHT 

Solutions  to  C  problems  .  .!  —       -        -  -  -  - 

...       _            .  _  .  _  J^^^     ^  -   

 §           V  ^  /  -  ■  8  2 


C.8 


nunber  '.of  holes  « 

1 


i-  l7_ 
16  16 


20  'iif 
 8_  8 

^  16  16 


^2576 
184 


14 


distance  -  3  i_"  +  3  +  4  11"+  3  1."  +  3  i." 

64       -32  32         32  64 

"     '     -  3  1_"  +  3  18 "  +  4  22 "  +  3  18"  +  3  i«" 
64           64  64       .  64  64 

-  16  60"  ..  '    .  r  " 

64 

-  16  15  in  '       .  ' 

16 


3- 


/ 


FRACTIONS 

5oiut^ioxis_to.lc.pxobieias,^  (cbntrnueH) 

3  " 


MILLWRIGHT 


a)     1  53"    +  2i 
64 


16 


1  53 "    +    52"    +  12 ' 
64  64  64 


i  lil" 
64 


2  53  in 
64 


b)     1  l."    +  2/11") 
16  1^32  / 


3_"    .    1  14 "    +    26"    +  6_" 

16  32  32  32 


1^'ii" 
32 


c)  1 


il"  +  2/11 
64  \^32 


32  /  16 


13"     .     52"     .  12" 


1  ±±     +  + 
64  64  64 


2  2_in 
16 


-  1 


21" 

64'  ;• 


C.ll 


2  13  in 

64.. 


length  -(3l)  (19'  7  1_" 


589'  217  iii' 
32 


589'  220  28" 
32 


607'  4  28" 
32 


607  ft  4  ^  in 


173 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTION  MILLWRIGHT 
Solution^  to  C  problems 
•C.7  ^ 

X  =  valve  opening  "  '  . 

^  a)     at  62' C  valve  is  affected  by  62X  -  20,0^^0  «  42''C 
X                                  2.5x  =  42.Ci035")  ~  ^ 


C.B 


C.9^ 


-.035"    -         Z'^  _       ^  ' 

X  =  0,588  in  \       >  *i 

b)     at  98'C  valve  is  affected  by  98^C-^  20»0"C 78"*C  > 


X      ^  78'C  2.5x  =  78(.035<;^^,  '  ,  f 


.035"  2.5'^e 

2.5x  ^  2,73a"  ' 

X  =  1,092  in 


c)     t  =  temperature  Iproducijig  opening  *of  .0, 84"  ' 

•        *  '  *    "  *    *   *^  ^ 

t  0.84  irf        '  '  0,b35t       (0,84)  (Z.*^^C)  ^ 

2,5^C  ^  0,035  in  ^  •    ^  , 

•    \/      ,0,033^  2^rc 


'  ^  r  t  =  -60"G' 


,True  temperature  is  t  +  20*^0  ^  '*80''C' 


either  75:50  =  3:^2  V 


or      50:75  ^  2:S  ^        \^  V  . 


Possible  combinations  are:,  ,  ^ 

r  =  Tpms  of  driven  pulley  *  ' 

'  '7  t 


i0 


3:3    ,     ^  r      \  ^  3  >tf  ,  "  -  3;  3  1/A       '     r         «  ^  >rf  .  '  ^ 

3400  rpms  3  pci  '  *  "^3400  rpms      3  1/2  iff 

"r "  ~  4r^  «i  10,200^  rpms 

3400  rpJros  -   -  * 


r  -  2;914  rpms 


V  3400  rpms 

^  _  r 


ERIC   ,f  .    • ' 
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RATIO  AND  PROPORTION 

Solutions  ^o  C  problems  (continued) 

C;9  (continued) 

V  3:4  r         ^  3  Jtff 

3400  rpms      4  >ff 

4r  =  1J>,200  rpms  *. 

r  ^  2550  rpms 


MILLWRIGHT  S 


3  1/2:3  1/2 


4:3 


3400  rpms 
r  =  3400  rpms 

4  xn 


3  1/2  jar 
3  1/2  Mi 


3  >rr 


3400  rpms 
3r  =  13, sot  rpras 
r  *  4533  rpms 


3.1/2:3 


3  1/2:4 


4:3  1/2 


3    1/2  irif 


3400  rpms 
3r  =»  11,900  xf)ms 
r  =  3967  rpms 

.    -  -r    ■     J  3  1/2  JLrr 
3400  rpms  "    4  Jrir 

4r  «  11,900  rpms 

r  =  2975  rpms 

r  '     ^     4  jar 
3400  rpms      3  1/2  iff 

(3  l/2)r  «  13,600  rpms 

r  «  3886  rpms 


4:4  r         ^  4  jLtf 

3400  rpms      4  ^ 

r  «  34O0r  rpms 


C*10 


compute  the  rpms  of  each  gear  in  succession 


rpm  of  C  :     ^4  t^h  ^   C 


32  tB^th      75. rpm 


32C  «  1800  rpm 
C  =  56.25  rpm 


rpm  of  B  «  rpm  of,  C  since  they  are",  on  the  same  shafts 
*  \  .     .  B  «  56.25  rpm 

40  tp^t^      56.25  rpm  ,  -  'I 


rpm  of  E  »  100  rpm 
_  90  pptn 


D  -  90  rpm 

t  =s  teeth  in  E  '  ' 
*  * 

loot  =  360a- teeth 
4* 


t  «  36  teeth 


1?* 


RATIO  AND  PROPORTIONS 

^SoXutions  Jto  C  prpbleios  (continued)  ^  - 

CXI  . 

[         compute  the  rpn\j)f  each  gear  in  succession 

rpm  of  B  :  B  -         72  t^^th      24B  »  8640  rpii 

.  o  120  rpm    *    24  t^th 

rpm  of  C  =  rpm  of  B  since  they  are  on  the^same  shaft 
rpm  of  q  =  360  rpm 


MILLWRIGHT 


B  »  360  rpm 


rpm  of  D 


40  te<rt:hr         36D  =  14400  rpm      D  «  400  rpm 


360  rpm        36  t^th 
rpm  of  E  =:  rpm  of  D  since. they  are  on  the  same  ghaft 
rpm  of  E  =^  400  rpm 

t-  ==  teeth  in  F  *       '  ,         '  ' 

 L  =  400  '  '  ^  320t  «  12800  tee^       t  «  40  teeth 

32  teeth      320  5pm  ^  T 


ERIC 
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OREGON  VO-TECH  MATH  PROJECT  s  " 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE  '  *        .       ,      .  ' 

DECn^LS  -   .  .  WEi:)ING 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  .  *  "  . 

1.  A  r'  X  1^  X  178"  steer  b^ar  will  weigh  0.38  pounds  per  foot. 
What  is  "the  Weight  T)f*- a- '20— bar?        .  . 

Solution: 

(0.38  lbs/ft) (20  p^)  =  7.6  lbs 

2.  A  stock- 20*  bar  of  7  inch  I-beam  weighs  306  pounds.     What  is 
tl\e  weight  of  a  16*  bar?  ^  ^ 

Solution: 

=  15.3  lbs/ft                                    '  . 

20  ft 

(15.3  lbs/ft>(16'ft)  =  244v8  lbs 


3.    A  stock  8"  X  8"  H-beam  weighs  32.6  lbs  per  foot.  .  Find  the 

weight  of  a  beam  87  1/4  inches  in*^length. 
♦ 

Solution:^  '       ^  ^  ^ 

^  87  iV4  in-      349y4^irt  x  f t- _  349  ft  ^  7  27  ft    ?  *^ 
12  in/ft  12  in  48     .  * 

(7.27  i^)(32.6  lbs/fi<r)  =  237  lbs  ' 


B.    Problems  with  Separate  Solutions 

4.    A  1/2  ton  pickup  has  a  load  capacity  of  4500  pounds.     How  many 
sheets  of  galvanized  60'*  x  144"  24  qua^  could  .be ''carried  >4f 
the  estimated  weight  per  sheet  is  69.4  pounces? 

Solution:        *  '  * 


J       .  > 


DECIMALS  WELDING  ^ 

B«    Problems  with  Separate  Solutipns  (continued) 

.  5«  .  Convert  each  of  the  following  measurements  to  f«set  in  decimals: 

.a)    4'  6"  ^)    6"  3" 

%  c)     2'  4  1/4"  ,d)     9'  10  5/8" 

e)     7"          -  f)  27" 

(' 

( 

ir)     103  1/2".    .  h)  1/4" 


Solution: 


6,    If  a  welder  receives  an  hourly  wage  of  $6,38  with  time  and  one- 
half  being  paid  for  any  hours  over  40  during  a  given  week, 
find  his  gross  pay  for  a  week  in  which  he  puts  in  56  hours?  . 


Solution: 


^  r-- 


C.    Problems  without  Solutions 

7g   .A  stock  20'  length  ot  3-inch* chamnel  weighs  82  lbs  ^aind  costs 
$0,265'p€r  pound.    What  is  the.  ^st  of  116  inches  of  3-inch 
channel?  *     ^  . 

-  * 

Solution: ,  ^ 


ERIC 


DECIMALS 


WELDING 


C.    Problems  without  Solu^ons  (continu^) 

8.    Find  the  cost  of  1/8**  electrodes  if  there  is  12.5  feet  to  be 
welded  with  two  Stringer  passes  and  if  each  electrode  will 
weld  8".    The  cost  of  t^e  electrodes  is  $0.76  per  lb  and  there 
are  12.6  electrodes  per  pound. 

Solution: 


9.    Eight  pieces  as  pictured  are  to  be  constructed  from  1/4"  x  3" 
F.B.  whose  height  is  2.55  lbs  per  foot  and  whose  cost  is  $0,235 
per  pound.    Find  the  cost  of  the  steel. 


Solution: 


DECIMALS  *- 

€•    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued) 


WELDING 


10,  I?  you.  receive  an  hourly  wage  of  $7,14  with  tim^  and  one-half 
being.  pai1i  for  any  hours  over  40  during  a  iglven  >reek,  confute 
your  gross  pay  for  the  week  whose  time  caifd  reads  as  follows: 


j* .  i  NoQdaY       9  hrs 
^eWday    10  hrs 
r  ^Ij^dnesday  8  hrs 

iSolui^^n: 


Thrusday  /  9  hrs 
Friday  10  hrs 
Saturday     4  hrs 


■  11.    Convert  each  of  the  following  measurements  to  feet  ^md  inches 
rounding  to  the  nearest  1/4" .  ' 


6.3' 
.4.27' 
.39' 
1.09' 
.088' 
4.11' 
;  .89" 
2..  3^ 
Solution: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f). 

f' 

-h) 


{ 

0"  or  greater  but  less  than  •125"  rounds  to  0" 
,125"  or  greater  but  less  than  ,375"  rounds  to  1/4"^ 
.375"  or  greater  but  less  than*,625"  rounds  to  1/2" 
.625"  or  greater  but  less  than  .875"  rounds  to  ,3/4" 
.875"  or  greater  rounds  to  1" 


1 


DECIMALS  WELDING 
Solutions  to  B  problems 

^500^^«   •   4500  V^s  X  sheet    ,    ^  i; 

69.4  lbs/sheet  =•  69.4  JiTs  .      »  e  ^ 

therefore  64  sheets  could  be  czurried  ^ 


B.5 

a)  4'  6"  -  4  6/12  ft  -  4.5  ft 

b)  6'  3"  -  6  3/12  ft  -  6.25  ft 

c)  2'  4  1/4"  -  2  $-1/1  ft  -  2  i2  ft  -  2.35  ft, 

12  48 

> 

d)  9'  10  5/8"  -  9  ^°         ft  »  9  55  ft  -  9.89  ft 

12  96 

e)  7"  -  7/12  ft-*  0.58  ft' 

f)  (27-  »  27/12  ft  -  2.25.  ft 

g)  103  1/2"  »  ft^  207  ft.-  8.63  ft 
■                                   12  ^  24 

h)  1/4"'-  1/1  ft  -  JL.ft  -  0.021  ft 

12           48                   •  ;;^^r.  ; 

B.6  '  - 

regular  pay        S  ,(40  ^brls)  ($6. 38/bir)  «   .  ,$255.20 

overtime  pay             (16  lp?s)  ($6.38/>r)  (1.5)  «  153.12 

'  '                                                             Gross  Pay  $408.32 


>^s 


- 
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OREGON  VO-TECH'  MATH  PROJECT 

^  'EVALUATION  PACKAGE'       /  * 

FRACTIONS  ,  ^  WELDING^ 

A.    Problems  with  Solytions  '  * 

1,     Find  the  total  amount  of  each  type  of  steel  needed:     (Do  not 
consider  any  waste) 

Type  Lengths  needed  * 


^)    I  ^  4'  3";  4*  8";  and  7* 


b)    L  5'  6  1/2";   8'*;  and  12'  2  1/2" 

*     c)   jj??  11  3/4";   4'  2  3/4";   8*  ^  1/4";  and  5'   3  3/4" 

d)  ,.  I    ^  2*   4  "1/8";    7*   3  3/4";   9  1/2";   and  6*   8  5/8" 

e)  fl  '6*:';   5*-  7  1/3";   4*   3  1/2";  and  5'   3  7/8" 
Solution:    .  " 

"  aV  4  Tt  3,'^in'T  4  ft'^e  in  +  7  ft  rin'^Ts  It  i3'^in  ='*16"ft'^rtn 
'        b)  -  S  ft  e  l/Z  in  +  B  ft  +  12  ft  2  1/2  in  ^  25  ft  0  in 

'  c)     rr  3/4:in'+M  ft  2  3/4  in  +  0  ft  9  1/4  in  +  5?  ft  3  3/4  in  - 
''17  f/t  25'^' 10/4  in-=''17  ft  27  1/2  in      19  ft  3  1/2  in 

d)  '  2  ft  4'  1/B  .in  +  7  ft  3  3/4  in  +  0  1/2  m  +  6  ft  ft  5/8  in  = 

15  ft  24  16/8  in  =  17  ft  2  in 

e)  6'in  +'  S  f t  7  1/3  in  ^  4  ft  3  i/2  in  ^   5  ft  3  7/8  in  ^ 

t 

14  ft-^19  41/24  in  =  14  ft  20  17/?4  in  =  15  ft  ft  17/24  in 


FRACTIONS  ^  WELDING 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  (continued) 

2.    Find  the  total  amount  of  each  type  of  steel  needed:    '(Do  not 
consider  any  waste)  ^  -  v 


Type 

-  Lengths  needed 

a) 

[ 

4  pieces  5*  2"  in  length 

b) 

L 

7  pieces  8'  5"  in  length 

c) 

9 

22  pieces  7  3/4'*  in  length 

d) 

I 

3  pieces  5*  7  3/8'*  in  length 

e) 

2  pieces  7*  8  1/2"  in  length  and 

9  pieces  6'  8  3/4"  in  length 

Solution:  ' 

I 

a)  (4) (5  2/12  ft)     =     (4) (62/12  ft)     =     2^8/12  ft 

='  20  ft  8  in 

b)  ^)  (8  5/12  ft)^  =     (7\(10V12  ft)     =  V67/l^-f4: 

=    58  ft  11  in 

c)  (22)  (7  3/4  in)     =     (22)  (31/4  in)     =    682/4  in  ^ 

=     170  1/2  in 
=     14  ft  2  1/2  in 

d)  (3)  (  5  ft  7  3/8  in)     -     (3)  (6  ft)  +   (3) (7  3/8  in) 

•    =    .15  ft  +   (3)  (  59/8  in) 

^  ^     15  ft  +  177/8  in 
=    15  ft  +  22  1/8  in 
=    16  ft  10  1/8  in 

e)  (2)  (7  ft  8  1/2  in)     :=     (2)  (7  ft)  +   (2)  (8  1/2  in) 

=     14  ft  +   (2) (17/2  in)  • 

14  ft  +  34/2  in 
=    14'  ft  +  17  in    ^     15  ft  5  in 


FRACTIONS  \  WELDING 

\ 

A.    Problems  with  Solutions  (continued) 

2.  Solutions  (continued) 

e)     (9) (6  ft  8  3/4  in)     =     (9) (6  ft)  +   (9)  (8  3/4  in) 

=    54  ft  +     (9)  (35/4  in) 
/**  «    54  ft  +  315/4  in 

=    54  ft  +  78  3/4  in 
=    60  ft  6,3/4  in 
total  length    =    60  ft  6  3/4  in  +  15  ft  5  in 
,    ,  =    75  ft  11  3/4  in 

Problems  with  Sepctrate  Solutions 

3.  How  many  pieces  of  10  5/16"  bar  can  be  cut  from  a  stock  20*  bar. 
The  material  is  to  be  torch  cut  and  an  allowance^f  a  3/16"  kerf 
is  to  be  made.  . 

Solution:  •    '  '     ^     .  , 


4.    A  39**  piec^'^of  flat  bar  is  to  have  11  equally  spaced  holes  drilled 
on  the  cohter  line  of  the  bar.i  .  The  two  end  holes  are  to  be 
1  3/4"  from  the  end  of  the  bar.    What  will  the  distance  be 
between  each  consecutive  hole? 

Solution;  ^ 


FRACTIONS  -  .  WELDING 

C.    Problems  without  Solutions 

5.    If  am  I-beam  is  to  be  cut  into  sections  with  the  given 

tolerance^  find  the  longest  and  shortest  acceptable  lengths: 

Length  of  Section  Tolerance 


a) 

22  1/2" 

+ 

1/4" 

b) 

2"  7" 

1/2" 

c) 

13' 

,  + 

1  1/2" 

d) 

23  3/4" 

+ 

1/8";  '-  1/2" 

e) 

2"  1/8" 

+ 

1/4";  -  3/16 

f) 

10' 

+ 

1/16",  -  1/8* 

Solution : 


6.,   The  center  points  of  two  holes  drilled  in  a  piece  of  F.a:  are 

18  3/4"  apart.    Two  more  holes  are  to  be  equally  spaced,  between 

,  these  two  holes.    Locate  the  center  point  of  each  of  tiie 

remaining  holes  •  ^  .  .  .  ^  I  .  ^' _ 

Solution:  


1 


FRACTIONS  WELDING 
C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued)       . \ 
7,    An  inventory  of  all  stock  on  hand  shows; 


Plat  Bar 

16 

ea. 

1/4"  X  3^ 

X  20' 

8 

ea« 

1/2"  X  4" 

X  10^ 

'  20 

ea. 

.3/4"  X  6" 

X  15' 

Steel  Plate 

2 

ea. 

1/2"  X  4* 

X  12' 

5 

ea.. 

5/16"  X  3' 

X  9' 

/  1 

ea. 

3/4"  X  4' 

X  8* 

Round  Stock 

\  % 

2 

ea. 

1/2"  X  20' 

1 

ea . 

3/4"  X  20' 

2 

ea. 

5/8"  X  15' 

Find -the  total  weight  of^all  |he  steel.    The  weight  of  steel 
can  be  found  by . tife^ ' formula:     thickness  x  width  x  length  x  .2835 
(the  measurements  must  be  &\  Unches) 


Solution: 


1 


9 


/ 


FRACTIONS  WELDtNG 
C.    Problems  without  Solutions  (continued)  ^ 

8.  Find  the  distemces  A,  B,  C,  and  F  on  the  given  blueprint. 


® 


j^CWG  TOW 

BAR  ^^^^^^ 


i"l.500)  /] 
noil  /  -y 


PO/NT 


4X625) 
DRILL 


Solution: 


r 


ERIC 


Solutions  to  B  problems 
B.3  •  • 

10  5/lG"     +  3/16"     =     10  8/16"  10.5  m 

•     ^    20  ft    =     240  i,n 
240  >f^ 


/ 


10.5  >ff 


22.86 


therefore  22  pieces  can  be  cut 


,  r  ' 


FRACTIONS 


WELDING 


Solutions  to  B  problems  (continued) 
B.4         '       '  ' 

39'-'  -  1 ;  3/4"  -  1  3/4"    =    39"  -  3  1/2"    =    35  1/2  in 

35  1/2  in~^        72/2  in 


10 


10 


I 


ERIC 


fractions"*   ^      *   '  ^  •  •  ''WELDING^ 

Solutions  ,to  C  problems  -     •  <  ^  .  ^  ^ 

^    '.  f Longest       <■  Shbrtest 


2*2  4/2"'+  1V4"* 

*22  3/4  in 

22 

1/2"  -  1/4"  = 

=     22  1/4" 

b)  . 

Z\  "7"      172"  = 

•2'  ft  7  1/2^ in 

2' 

7'^  -  Y2" 

2  ft  6  1/2  in 

c) 

13*  +sl4/2;'  = 

13  ft  1  i/2  irn 

13" 

-  1  1/2^  = 

12  ft  10  1/2  in 

■  d) 

23^^/4"'+  1/8*' 

=  ^23  ^/9  in 

_  23 

3/4"  -  1/2"  = 

=    23  lA  iti 

■e) 

^2'  1/8"  +  1/4" 

=  ;^2  ft  3/8  m 

•         -  f— 

,  -s" 

1/8"  -  3/16" 

=     1  ft  15/16  in 

f) 

* 

10*  +  1/16"  = 

-10  f,t  1/16  in'  ' 

10 

-  1/8"    «  9 

f,t  7/8  irs^ 

C.6 


C.7 


.C.8 


Flat  Bar  (16)  (1/4)  (3)  (240) (.2835)     =  816>^8 

(8) (1/2)  (4) (120)  (.2835)     =  544.32 
"    *  4-     (20)  (3/4)i:(6)  (180)  (•..2835>;-^ -'^-"-4-,S92r70- 

Steel  Plate     (2)  (1/2)  (48)  (l^^Yr.  ^835)     =  1,959.55 
(5)  (5/16M36)  (108)  (,.2835)     =  1,722.26. 
.  *{1)  U/4)  (48)  (96)  (.2835)     =  "  979.78 


» 


Round  Stock     (2)  (1/2)  (240)  ('.  2835)  =  68.04 

(1)  (3/4)  (240)  (.2835)  =       .  51.03 

(2)  (5/8)  (180)  (.  2835)  =^     '  63.79  - 

Total  weight  of  steel  10,797.95  lbs 


A 

3/B"  + 

3/8"     =  6/8' 

=  3/4 

in  * 

B  » 

Q  7/8': 

-  7  S/8"  '= 

1 

2/8"  = 

1  1/4  in 

J- 

C 

7^  S/8" 

1  1/4"  = 

7 

5/8"  - 

1  2/8"  = 

6  3/8  in 

.F  « 

7^/8" 

-  3  1/4"  ^ 

7 

5/8"  ^ 

3  2/8"  = 

4  3/8  in 

DECIMALS  ^  ,    .  WELDING 

4 

*Solutiops  to  C  problems  ^ 


C.8 


C.iO 


116  in      =  116  iff  X  ft  ^  9  ^7  • '  ^ 

12  in/ft'         12  iff  ' 

82  lbs       .  . 

4.1  lbs/ft 

(.9.67  lbs/^)^=  39.65  lbs 

(39.65  'JJa6)  (§0.'265/3d^)  =  $10.51 


12.5  ft  12.5  ft  X  electrode  1    "a.  ^ 

— =  18.66  electrodes 


0.67  ft/electrode'  0.67  pf^ 

*^   =  19  electrodes 

 $0.76/lb  $0.76/16  >C  1^   ,  ,  , 

TTT — ^ —  TTT  ^     , ' — I — ^ —  =  $0.06/electrode 

12;.6  electrodes/lb      12.6  electrodes 

(19  elec>fodes)  ($0.06/elec;*rrode)  (2)  =  $2.28 


*  Total  length  ^  J (2':  +  4"  +  3;')  =  72''  =  6  ft      ^  , 
Total  weight  =   (6  ft) (2.55  Ihs/f^)  =  15.3  lbs  ^  . 

Total  cost  =  (15.3  ^s)  ($0.235/>l5)  =  $3.60 


9'hr  +  10  hr*+  8  hr>  9  hr  +  10  hr  +  4  hr  =  50  hrS' 

50  hr  -*40  hr  =  10  hrs  overtime 

'regular  pay      (40  b«^s)  ($7. 14/>f )  =    •  $285.60 

overtime  pay     (10  l>f )  ($7  . 14/bO  ( 1. 5)  ^  107.10 
*    '  Gross  $392.70 


/9 


y  o 


DECIMALS  .  ^  .  '  WELDING 

Solutions  to  C  problems  (continued)         •        '  i. 

C.ll  ^  '  . 

a)  (0.3  ft) (12  in/ft)  =  3.6  in,  therefore  6.3'  =  6    t  3  1/2  in-  ^ 

b)  (0.27  ^t)  (12  in/ft)  =  3.24  in,  tji^eref ore*  4.27'  «  4  ft  3  1/4  in 
•     c)  (0.39*  ft)  (12- in/ft)  =  4.-68  in,  therefore  0.39*  «  4  3/4  in 

d)  (0;09  ft) (12  ^n/ft)  =  1.08* in,  therefore  1.09'  =  1  ft  1  in 

e)  (0.088  ^)(12  ln/$€)  =  1.056  in,  therefore  0.088'  =  1  in 

f)  ™(0.11.ft  )(12  in/ft)  =  1.32' *in,  therefore  4.11'  =  4  ft  1  1/^4  in 

g)  0.89"  =  1  in  *  ,  " 

h)  2.33"  =  2U/4  in     '  . 


/  9/ 


?  OREGON  VO-TBCTMATH  PROJECT 
LEARNING  PACKAGE  EVALUATION  SHEET 


Please  check. the  most  appropriate  box  or  boxes. 

'1.    Learning-package  indentification   

«•  — ; 

2*.    The  problems  in  this  pickage  Mere:.  ^ 
too  easy  1  I 


.    about  right  \  |— — too  difficult 


3.  How  long  *dixi  it  take  you  to  complete  this  problem'  package? 
1  class  period  F  -   \       •*^2  class  periods  \  1 

more  than  2  jclass  periods  1  1 

4.  How*  could  the  material  in  this  package  be  improved?  « 

more  instruQtion  sheets  p   [   '  .  more  instructor  help!  "1 

packages  explaining  math  concepts  L     I  group  discussions  C 

work  experience  I      )  more  lectures  I  I 

5*    Were  you  able  to 'solve  the  problems  in  seCrtions  B  and  C  of  this 
package?  ^  ^  '  ^ 


yesCU . 
If  not,  please  cooonent: 


no 


6.    Would  •you  like  to  se^  more  problems  of  this  type  used  in  yo\ir  mith  classf 


7*    Other  cc^^nts: 


noL 


ERIC  , 


■  •t:  ■ 


/ 

^  7  ' 


J 

'    OREGON  VO-TECtt/MATK"PROJECT 
LEARNING  PACKAGE  EVALUATION  SHEET 
INST^tUCTOR 


learning  Package  Identification^ 


1.    What  difficulties  ^did  yo\ir  8tud#nts  encounter  in  using  this 
package?  '  ^ 


2.    What  revisions /aoAificationis,  deliStionsv  or  additions  to- this 
learning  package  would  help  your  students? 


3.    Wh^it  corrections  are  necesslury? 


« 


•h 


/-State  uepartmenL  of  ^Lchication  ^  Conunuaity  Colic^<,,> 

lalem,  Oregon  97310  BEST  COPY  AI/!/|/L/|g[£  Career  Education 

APPLICATION  FOR  .VPP^IED  RESLVRCH-  OR  EXEMPLaRY^ 
•    ■        PROJECTS 'IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ^ 
.         •        ^  (Submit  in  Triplicate^  • 

'  ^    I.    Applicant  As;enc^y^  Ugn-Benton  Comrrunity  College    ^  ' 


2.  Address  &500/.^.W^  Pacifiic  Blvd.,  Albany,  Oregon'    :  - 

^2.  Project  Initiator  ^ell  Swearingen  ^h^f^e  No-  ^^-^^^^^ 

4.  Check,  type  of  project:   ^Research  Exemplary 

5-  Titre  of  project  .Vo-Tech  Kath  Project   


.6.    Starting  date  -  j  ^^73        '  Enaing  date  ^ -"^-^  ^97^ 

*  » 

7.    Identify  nature  of  project  (check  proper  spaces): 

 ^Career  Awareness       ,   Guidance  and'  Counseling 

Career  ixploration  X  Articulation 

Career  Prt^paration  X  '  In-Service 


X     Career  Specialization   ^Other 

Level 

 Klementary  X  Post-Secondary 


^      X     Secondary      .   Adult  '  Y       '  ^ 

Funding:  ^LStoal  Fun^ 

19,838.21  ^Fgdiral  Fands  Requested 

 »•  Other  Fuaid|s^^dentify) 

-  19,838*21    ^  "Estimated  .Total/  CdstJ 

^  ■■      ■  ,  ^^    J  ~ 

I  certify  that  the  program  services  and  activities  under  this  pr<^ect  will  be 

conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  state  plan  foi^fche  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education.  ^  -    ^  ' 

^  c'^tT  ^  7N  /  p  /  l^"    -^^  '> —   V  v^J-^  -a^^'cT.  ^   

Authorized  Ij/cal  Agency  Representative  ^  -  Title 


-Diit-e- 


^  :  W  

IMPORT AiNT :    Attach  a  description  of  the  proposed  project  using  the  basic  format 

outlined  on  the  back  of  this  page.    The  description  should  be  sufficient 
'  lo  perni  t  *t-valuat  ion  of  the  project  ap,ainst^* the  indicated  criteria.,  . 


For  State  Department  of  Education  Use 
•  * 

10.  *Date  application  received   '  Project  No.  Assignee! 

11.  Approval  Action:      AmoutTt^  of  funUs  allocated 


tate  Qepartmtint  of  Education  .  ,  *  .  j)^^-^ 
Designated  Representative 


ERIC  4613  •(10-73)'  "  ^  ^  /<Pc/ 


-    •   3'rATl--.V.'IDn  VO-TECil  MA'ni  PUOJECT 
.  ^      PROPOSEi)  RJDGET^      IJan  74  -  30  Jun  74 

1.  Salaries 

Director  1/2  FfE  for  6  irontlib;_ 
.       Score tary-Iiditor  1  1/2        for  6  months" 

2.  Indirect  costs  5^ 


3.  Travcjl-and  per  diem 

4.  „  Printing  costs  -  10,000' pages 


3374.00 

r 

4500.00 
•  "i338.-5& 

•  945.63 

1750.00 


3000.00 


5.    Supplies  and  materials  -  paper,  envelopes,  secretarial'  300.00 


5  ^  , 

6.    Telephone  and  postage 
•  j^.    Orientation  nieeting  for* participants' 

8.  ^  Consul tants/v^iters  -9  people  for  2  days 

9.  ^^  Writers/revisers  4  people/60  hours/$7.S0/hour 
l(r.    Contingency  *  '  ^  ,  .  --^^ 


500.00 

■f 

.1430.00 
720.00 

isoo7l) 

'  200.00 
.,19,858.21 


Q£^r  Copy 

PR0POS.\L  FOR  VO-TEQi  mTil  PROJECT 


PurDOsc 


Tnc  onc'.oing  GregonMiaiTcdi  J-iath  Project  is  designed  to  provide  realistic 
verbal  problem  sets  for  occupational  courses  offered  in  Oregori  Coirmunity 
colleges  and  hi;;ii  sdiools.    The  natli  p^robieriS  arc  identified  by^obseA'ation  * 
and  discussion  witli  teduiicians  involved  in  specific  career  activities. 
The  problen;s  selected  are  aimcc^  at:    1)  providing  the  laatli  skills  necessary 
for  an^^idividual  tb  get  a  job  and  perfonr)  uhat  job  adequately  and  2)  pro- 
*viJing  an  individual  with  the- math  skills  necessary  for  advajicerr.ent,  ^  Tais 
information  will  be  valuable  in  deteriraning  course  content  needed  1:0  r.eot 
new  hijh  school 'graduation  requiremeats,    Tne  problem  sets  ^ixovido  a  prirar/ 
resource  for  planfilug  occupational  nath  curricula^  and  detenj^ining^^Tciate^ 
be^havior  objectives;    Tney  are  designed  to  create  a  learning  clinigte  wnich 
will  be  supportive  to  and  provide  positiv<^  reinforceirient  of^lfiavTv  concepts 
with  relevancy  to  specific  occupational,  areas,        •/  ^  ^ 

At*  the  present  time  tlie  verbal  problems  are  contained  in  booklets  according 
^to  Career  cluster  area.    TJiese  booklets  are  fiot  m  a  practical  torr.;  i-^Qn  v 
the  student's  or  instructor's  point  of  view.   We  need  tO^op^^  indivi- 
dualized format  and  print  the  problem  sets  accordingly^^^uc|r  a  fomiatSall 
allow  a  student  to' work  problems  in  various  career  are^~3Ji$^ll  relieve 
the  instructor  from  duplicating  volumes  ^  m^iteri^^^S^ 

Altliough  the  realistic  occupational  math  probjem^'^^^^^/be     used  in 
a^any^Oregon^Comr.unity  College  and  high  school^^^^l^om^^    the  past 
twd  years  tl/ey  have  never  undergone  any';t>Tpe-;6F^^  Die  steering 

coiajiittee  of  the  Oregon  Vo-Tocli  .Math  Proje$d|;;;f^l^^i5::T:s  now  time  to  ev-aluate 
'both  the  new  individualized  fomat  and  the  realistic  verbal  problem  sets 


lor   'ulO  OCCU^)u clOilux  COua'sSCS  .      Xa  Oi'UCl*  cO  OVtAxvii^  LU   s-^^c  xiiUi  VxuUUliz^Cu 

proOlc.n  sets  in  a  realistic  settin.L;,  wo  propose  to, select  twelve  (12) 
hi:;ii  schools,  geographically  distributed  throughout  t(hc  state,  to  serve 
as  evaluation  sites.    Tlus  evaluation  is  to  he  midertaken  jointl)Nb/  hi^:;h 
school  ar*u  college  instructors  tlius  facilitatii*;^  articulation  between  t;;e 
educational  institutions,  industry  and  conuiiunity. 

Tac  Ore;'.Gn^  ;*ii:^n  sdiool  students  v;l\o  will  continue'  their  .education  in 
terr-^.inal  carder  occupational  progra-iis  at  Ore?,on  Conrnunity  Colle,:;es  ruke  up 
.Tore  than  ''^If  of  the  total  lugh  sd\ool  enrollr.ent.    To  provide  these 
stavlcnts  witl;  ti;e  piatheinatics ' thioy  "need''  and  allow  for  flexibility  in 
;:;athc.T.ati.c.s  pro;;rar5,  ti\e  objectives  and  related  relevan^  problcr/.  sets 
inust  be  available  to  the  high  scliool  iriath  instructors. 

V 

Oi)ioctivcs  ■        ,  . 

General  Vo-Tecl\  Matii  Project  Objectives. 

1.  Continue  to  identify  the  iriatlieniatical  needs  for  occupational  career  ^ 
areJus.  * 

2.  Continue  to  identify  perforir.ance  objectives  related  to  specific 
occupational  career  areas.    These  objectives  will  help  Oregon  high 
schools  r.eet  tlie  new  graduation -requirements . 

3.  Auopt  fonnat  and  prepare  individualized  ins'tructional  package  for    '  ' 
specific  career  clusters.  '  •  .  > 

7  ' 

4.  Hvaluate  materials  produced  by  project  participants. 
3*.'    i:val|rite  existing  related  instructional  materials. 

6.  Prorkixc  articulation  between  educational  institutions,  industry  and 
^'^l^ei&nimunity.      .  ^         *  ^ 

7.  C^<^^^C^^^^f  visitation  and  follow-up  to <  include  a,  written  report  fro;n 
partii^apit^  to' the  project  director.  .     ,  .     *  * 
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8.    Co.-yiic  p.-^rticipiints  evaluation  forrr^  in  cooperation  with  tl.e  Stilto 

I^oarcl  of  HJucation. 
a.    Revise  cad  prepare  corrplete  individualized  career  problem  sets  for 

prlncin?.  •    ■ , 

V  ,  *  ^'  4 

Specific  Objectives        J>.    ^  ,  '  * 

,     *  -ov.  7,  1975  -  Jiu->e  30.,  19.74 

-  •  -  \ 

1.  loentify  frorn  t:ie  rough  draft  projle:n  sets  produced  during  the  previous 

two  suraners  those  individualized  problenjs  and  career  areas  to  be 
evaluated. 

2.  iocnt'iry  twelve  laodel  luj^ii  school's" and  seveh  community  colloQes  to- 
^  evaiuate  arid  cutique  'tiie  inciividualizccl  iastfuctional  pcicka^ies. 

V^j:srablish  irodei  articulation  prograiTis.    Efforts  Kill.be  made  to- encour- 
age  articulation  oetween; 

J.'ig'^  schools^,  c(5limunity  coilegcs,  and' four  year  schools. 
.  //d)^A11  of  the  coiTTi^unity  colleges  in^Oregon. 
^        c)    '-atii  and  vo-tech  instructors.  ^ 
d)    Sdiools  and  tiie  community  they  serve 
•4.    Print  tne  individualized  problem  sets  and  the  evaluation  instnicents. 


D.    Conduct -orientation  £0f' parlicipatijig  instructors. 

4 

Personnel  '  , 

*  « 
Participants  will-  be  selected  from  twelve  Oregon  high  scliool  and  seven 

nrejcn  comi^gity  college  matlieinatics  departnients^i    The' project  director 

will  coiTjnunicate  with  prospective  participants .    T\\q  project  director  will' 

also  select  participants  from  the  Vo-Tech  Math  Project  for  editing, 

revision  and  continuing  the' development  of  problem  sets.    Participant        af  * 

selection  will       based  on  the  following: 

^  • 

1.    Involyemenc  ini^'o-Tech  mathematics  courses*.  *  ' 

. 
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2.    Cccapational  and  rruithcriatics  exnoricncc. 

5.    ilxprcsscJ  a  strong  desire  to  participate. 

4. .  Jadicatiori  ci:  flexibiiity  in  instructional  n;e^ods. 

Dell  L.  Swear ingen,  Linn-3enton  ConriUnity  Collo.c;e^  Alb^y:.y,..OrjCgon,  was 
selected  by  the  Vo-Tecli  ^lath  Project  steering:  cotoittee  to  act  as  project 
director  •    Dell  Swcaringen  served  as  a  participant  of  the  OaEC  siiTar.or 
nxojects  the  p-revious  -two  sur/iaejs.    Defl  has  also'been  a  :riCinber  or  ^le 
steering- coiiuTiittee  durinj;  t}\c  last  year. 

Funds  from  this  project  will  be  used  to  hire  the^  secretarial  assistance 
neqessar/  to  cor.pose,  adit  and  type  the  print  ready  copies  of  t!:c  prcbi.,.:; 
sets  lo  bp  evaluated.    As  time  permits  the  conrplete  problem  sets  of  high 
priority  will  be  made  print  re'ady. 


Procedures 


By  inid*Xovei»t)er  the  steering  coiumittee  for  the  Oregon 'Vo- Tech  y^th  Project 
will  have  identified' the  two  conponents  of  the  proposed  evaluation.  Ti»cse 
components  arp:    1)  the  math  problem  packages  to  be  evaluated,  and  2J  iugh 
school  and  coir-'iiunity  college  instructors  who  will  perform  the  evaluation 
of  the  problem  packages..  '        :  ^ 

The  math  problern  packages  to  i)e.. evaluated  will,  be  abstracted  from  the^   .  . 
^current  material  gathered  by  the  Vo-Tech  Math  Project!    The  problem 
packages  will  be  collated  by  nine^ conwunity  college  instructors  who 
will  also  prepare^ the  concomitant  behavioral  objectives.    Selection  of 
tl\e  problems  will  be  coordinated  with  the  occupational  areas  idecitified 
in  the  Oregon  career  cluster  guides.  '  •         ,  '  ^ 
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Stnrtinc:  in  N'ovcrltor,' usinc;  li-utod  funds  available,  -socrctarinl  positions 
will  provide  the  human  resources  necessary  to  tN'pe/^dit  and  proof  the 
t€^stim;  packages.    This  proposal  will  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
Wintinj  tlie  testinf;  packaj^es  and  evaluation  instru^.ents  by  mid-Januan% 
1974.    Tlais  proposal  will  also  provide  sbcrptarial  help  to  start  preparinj 
the  entire  collection  of  occuoational  inath.  nrohlcrs  into  prin^t  readv  coov. 

?.y  the  ond  of  Januarv  1974,  a  one  dav  intensive  orientation  uK^e^n?  for 

project  participiints  who  are  to  evaluate  the  individualized  problem 

If 

packa^ies  will  b^^iheld.    A  ^;uided  discussion  of  proiect  'activities  ond 
»*  ,  *  i    .  • 

oI)icctives  will. i^el' conducted 'byi  participants  of  the  Oret^on  Vo-Tech  :atli 
Project  rnd  merJ)ers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.    A\f;uidelinp  and 
format  for  evaluations  of  naterials  will  be  provided  each  participant. 

The  evaluation  "will  be  conducted  by  instn^rents  acconpanyinc^  the  imlivi- 
cviniired  probleni  packages.  'Hie  evaluation  will  be  coordinated  by  the 
project  director,  Dell  Swearinr^en  of  LBCC.  Dell  will  work  one-half  tiire 
directing  and  coordinatinc;  the  activi^^ies  of  the  participants  during  the 
six  r.onths  of  Lhe  project,  [lis  travel  tine  will  consist  of  at  least  two 
'days  a. week  to  work  directly  with  the  rp.odel  hic^h  schools  and  the  SBE  ' 
-curriculm  specialist.  frequent  contact  with  project V^^-SOnnel  will 

scr/e  to  pronote,  articulation 'as  mentioned -3*"^?eeific  objective  3  and 
its  evaluation  criteria.    The  director -will  alsp  bej^in  efforts  to  provide 
5orJt]p^ continuation  of  the  0regba.To-Tech  >^ath  Project.    He  will  be 
rcspons^lble '  for  establishing  priorities  and  selecting  the  occupational 
area  involve.T.ent  that  will  provide  aaxirum  career  r^rea.  cover^ige  within 
the  needs  of  the  state. 


uvaluatioa  of  the  y)'rojcct  will  consist  of  detcnnining  if  the  specific 
objectives  v;crc  acco:nplisncd,    .  - 

1.1   Ti^*obja^^    v/ij^l  he  n;ot  if  inJiviciufili'^cJ  nroblenis  and  career 
areas  to  be  evaluated  are  identified  by  inid-Novefiuber. 

2.1  If  ZhiS  objective  i,s  ixt  tne  project  directo^will  have  a  list  of 
participating  sc^^iools  by  inid-Dccei^nber, 

2.2  T:\o  individualized  problenis  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  in 
analysis  of  the  following  criteria.       .  •  * 

a)  '^so  of  accurate  mathematics  aj'id^ vocabulary  in  the  prcblc,^. 
sets .  " .      '  .  ' 

b)  ~  Vne  use  of  reasonable  limits  in  tlie  problem  sets. 

c)  Tne  use  of  the  participatiij;;  students'  and  instructors'  suggestions 
for  revision  o^f  the  proble:?*  sets, 

d)  Tlie  use  of  the  individualized  probicT.  sets  in  several  ty[Xis  of 
student  activities.    For  examj^le,  use  in  the  traditional  and 
individualized  classrooms.  ^  ^    '        ^  , 

e) '   \l\c  use  of  ti\e  individualized  problem  sel^  as  a  basis  for  an  - 

in-service  prograjn  forXnstructars . 

f)  T;ie  use  of  the  individualized  problem  sets  in  hifth  school  and 

.  r    '  ^  •    ,  '  "  ..." 

conT.iunity  collef^e  math  classes;'- 

3.1^  a.    To  corroborate  articulation  bepve^en  the  high  sdiools,  corrjnunity 

collez'es  'and  the*  four  year  schools,  representatives  from  the  respec- 

tive  scfiools  will  be  ii^vited  to  attend  the  steering' conrrattee 

,  meetings.    All  interested  instructors  and  administrators  from -the 

respective  schools  will  be  invited  to  the  Jui^y  orientation  medtin[i[.,^ 

The  project  director  wijLl  ^onsider  this  portion  of  objective* number 


pa;;c  ; 
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t?AO  r.ct  if  each  of  the  above  rentio'ned-  r,eetinc:s .  are  veil  attended 
by  representatives  fron  each^of  the  respective  types  of  5ch*oo,ls. 
a,b,    Tac  project  director  will  hnVe  individual  coijferences  with  - 
the  direct  supervisor  of  each  of  t;ie  narticinatin^  instructors 


to  o'^tain  their  oninion  if  articulntion  is  t^ikin,"^^,.,place. 


n,c.    Two  project  director  will  e>q3lain  the  project  at  N!a^^^^fer- 
ences  in  Orcqoa  and  at  the  ?rCT>!  Aiinual  ^^eti^(7  in  Attantij^-^^V  ^^^^ 
bt^o^ Articulation  will  take  place  b<rrN-een  6ach  of  the  conrmiinity  , 
c^oTleros  at  tiie  departne'nt  chairmanls  meetinji^s..   Three  depart^nt 
chairron  will  be  representatives  fron  our  nroiect.    Tliis  will  keep 
each  cornunity  collej^^c  infomed  of  wh.^t  problcn^sets  are  availaoTe. 
b,b.    *lhe  projett  director  will  send  Ininutes  of  each  steering  > 
\5oTinittee  nectinj^  to  a  representative  of  each  comrnunity  colle^^e 
in  Orc(:;on.  \  >  ^ 

c*    Tlie^projcct  director  will  obtain  problein  set  evaluations  frqn 

career  ire'a  instructors.  /        ^  ^ 

-"I       ^      <  ' 

'Hie 'project  director  will  obtain  problem  set  evaluations  frorr. 
several  >.erhers  of  the  local  connnunity.    In  particular an  ev^lua-  " 
tion  will  be  sought  from  the  local  apprentice  bcJTird. 
Thi's  objective  will  be  met  if  the  individualized  problems  and 
evaluation  in^?trunicnts  are  printed  by  sud-January.    ^  . 
Tnis  objective  will  be  met  if  the  one  day  intensive  orientation 
meeting  is  held  for  participatinj»,  ^instructors- by  the  end  of  January. 
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PREFACE 


Cai:eer  Education  —  Is  it  gooc^^Eor  kids?  ~  That's  a  question  that 
has  prompted  mafiy  of  us  to  search  fcrr  a  greater  understanding  of  the  con- 
cept and  to  reassefss  the  types  of  experiences  our  educational  programs 
provide.    This  s^earch  is  resulting  dn  a  growing  commitment  to  assiire  cur- 
riculum objectives  and  activitiefs  that  provide  career  education  experiences 
JEor  all  students, 

A  research  project,  Unifying  a  Career  Education  Theme  in  the  Curric- 
ulum through  Teacher  Inserv^ce  Activities,  was  initiated  in  1^72  through 
the  -Iowa  Department  of  Public  Insttuction.    The  purpose  of  the  effort  was 
to  research,  define,  an.d  describe  possible  approach^  for  implementing  , 
career  education  through  teacher  co^icept  development  and  commitment. 

\ 

The  project  was  sponsored  by  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Mason'  City  Community  School  District.  Values 
clarification  workshops  and  a  variety  of  accupational  experieti^s  fgr 
teachers  were^ followed  by  curriculum  development  workshop^,,  K-^12.  i> 

"Goals  and  Objective^  for  ImplementUtion'  of  Career  E^cation  Grades 
7-12"  is  an  outcpme  of  a  1973  summer  workshop.    It  'provides  sampleMmethods, 
materials,  and  evaluations  for  each  of  the -goals  developed  *in  project 
workshops.    Through  such  curriculum  development,  opportunities  mayv  be  pro- 
vided for  students  to  experience  values  clarification  and  selt-awareness 
clarification  as  they  relate  .^b  the  world  of  work. 

•  .  :   '  • 

Publications  were  developed <ias  part^of  the-responsibility  of  praject 
participants  and  staff  Jto  prdvide  visitrility  to  the  findings  and  accom- 
plisliments  of  the  project  .  »  These^^  guid^ines  and  instructional  materials 
are  provided  at  this  time'^^to  assist 'local  .school  personnel  i^ter^sted  in 
initiating  programs,  services,  and  activities 'for  their  studeilts. 


Robert  D.  Benton,  Ed.D. 
State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
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The  activity 'which  is  the'^ubject  of  this  report 
was  supported  in  whol^  or  in  part  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education^ 
and  Welfare.    However,  the  opinions  expressed  herein 
do  not' necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  .of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  no  official 
endorsement  by  tlje  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be 
inferred. 


INTRODIiCTION         *         *  ^  ♦  , 

A  GAREER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  MASON  CITY  SCllOOt  DISTRICT  " 

U'   '      i   J         ^  •     .  '  . 

Though  career  education  should  not'' and  cannot  be  considered  a, panacea, 
^  we  wouljd  be  foolhardy  not  to  ^regard  it  as  a  concept  that  seems  to  df f  er 
\the  best  lopportunity  for  charting  a  new  direction,  or  tp'  pj^^^ing  ah 

uplift  for  what  many  lay  people  and  educators  feel  to  be -^^f^r  falter-> 

Jng  educational  process.    All^we  have  to  do  is  look  aroun^^^  apd  listen 
•  carefully  to  ot^rs  ctiti'cs  who  tell  us  that  the  Educational  process  does 

not  seem  to  be  related*  to  the  real» world  or  to  preparing  our  young 

people  for  both  creating  and  living  in  a  future.  ^ 

So  many'^eem  to  misunderstand  what  should  be  a  very  broad  concept  and 
frequently  define  career , education  as^a  program, ' ajrfourse,  a  method,  or 
^  specific  operational  gimmick.    Sommot  the^e  people  have  been  turned 
off  by  the  concept,  while  others  tdujt;  i]f  Jas  the  process  by  which  we  can* 
save  education  from  disaster,  o"r  at  feksf*  rjeduce  education's  big  problems 
to  small  ones.    Both  groups  are  probably  wrx)ng.         '  '  ^ 

Actually,  career  education  is  a  very  Dro£^d  concept  which  provides  a 
vehicle  for  a  new  emphasis  or  direction  foaK' education  which  can  assist 
us  in  providing  expanded  options  for  young  people. 

^e  concept  draws^  on  what  we  .know  about  learning,  about  curriculum,  abput 
human  nature";  and  about  our  society  so  that  what  we  do  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  our  society.    It  is  a  con- 
cept for  making  formal  and  Informal  learning  ttprough^  subject  matter, 
through  activities,  through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the  §chool  and 
in*  the  community  more  worthwhile  and  more  realistic  to  every  student*s 
self-develppment  and  to^ifhelr  personal  and  career  goals. 

""^Tl^ere  .need  J>e  no  question  of  our  commitment  as  a  school  district  to  the 
c>rej|^  education  concept.    We  have  as  a  prime  ^responsibility  the  develop- 
jni^nt  and  tte  implementation  of  the  concept  for  students  of  all  academic 
arid  intellectual^ abilities  from,  all  socio-economic  strata,  interested  In 
^ali  occupational  and  career  fields^whof e  instruction  is  provided  within 
,^11  departments,  at  all  levels,  and  in  all  of  our  buildings.    "All"  is'^'  ^ 
'^inclusive  e^ad  does  suggest  that  career  education  should  offer  something  [ 
fpi^  everyone.    Consider,  please,  three  of  the  attitudes'  or  characteristics 
normally  associated  with  career ^education;  worth,  responsibility,  and 
productivity.    Worth  fqr  one's  self  and  for  others,  acceptance  of  I 
^responsibility,  and  the : realization  of  the  need  to  he  tjroductive'^are 
attitudes  which  should  not  be  limited  to  any  segment  of  our  sttid^ent^body 
or  our  populace.  f  / 

^'Careers"  in  its  very  broad  sense  has*  meaning  for  all  people  whether  it  j 
be  for  the  architect  or  the  carpenter,  the  sales  manager  or  the  salesman. 
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the  homemaker  or  the  wage  earner,  the  nurse '    aicle  or  the  physitian,  the 
stufient  or 'the  teacher.    Those  of  us  in  educatio^  cannot  practice  our 
.art  wi,thout  relating  what  ye  are  attempting  ;to/^  to  some  greater  pur-- 
•pose  that  will,  h^ve  significant,  lifelong' meaning  for  Both  the  student 
and  for  bur  society.    The  career  education. concept  offers  the  most  likely 
opportunity  to  provide  this  meaning.     Career,  education  sh(fuld  assist 
each  of  us  to  personalize  education  as  well  as  to  individualize  education.. 


.Dr.  Roderick  Bickert,  Superintendent  ^ 
Mason  Ci^y  Community  School  Systep 
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RATIONALE-  '  x-  ^ 

Because  work  is  paramount  to  the  personal  and  economic  needs  of  most  * 
Americans,  the  disinterest  in  work  or  the  employment  in  meaningless  work 
tasks  or  the  absence  of  work  opportunities  are  becoming  increasingly  sig-- 
nificant  pi;oblems.    Some  manifestations  of  these  problems  are  readily 
apparent  in/ the  disregard  for  personal  and  public  property,  crime  and 
delinquency,  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction,  careless  Vorkinanship ,  and 
disenchantment  in  and  rejection  of  the  work  ethic;.         ^:     '  \  ^ 

'As  a  means  of  dealing  with  this  concern,  it  is  essential  to  approach  it 
in  a  preven^tive,  compr^enslve  manner.    The  foundation  of^  our  approach 
must  be  a^nw  and  more  vital  emphasis'on  value  systems*,  altitudes,  and 
the  personn^^^of  each  individual.    Through  career  education  as  a  facet 

^f  our  present  educational  program  in  Mason  City,  we  can4)egin  to  'imple-  ^ 

ment  ^nd  facilitate  the  much-needed  changes. 

/  - 
J-    ,   ,  *  ' 

Although  definitions  of  career  education  are  as  dr^verse  as  they  are  abun- 
dant, the  commonality  in  these  definition's  is  the  coupling  of /career 
education  to  the  world  of  wotk.    In  an  effort  to  alter  in  a  positive  man- 
ner anti-social  attitudes  and  values,  it  is  imperative^  to  broaden  the/ 
definition  &f  "work"  from  a  narrowed,  one-dimensional  notion  'dimply  t^fermed 
'^he  8-to-5  grind  to  a  multi- dimensional  concept.     In  expanding  the  defi-  ^ 
nition  of  work,  it  'is  important  to  redefine  what  is  meant  by  work.  '  For 
bur  purposes  work  will  be  iiefined  as  "any  activity  that' produces  some- 
thing of  value  for  oneself .  and/or  other  people." 


PROCEDURE 


\ 


Fifteen  Mason  City  teachers  and  two  facilitators  wepe  involved,  in  the 
writing  of  behavioral  objectives  allowing  the  incorporation  of  career"  " 
, education  .concepts  within  the,  framework  of  secondary  curricula..    For  the 
past  two  summers  each-  of  these  teachers  has  participated  in  a  summer  ' 
career  education  workshop^.    The  entire  group  decided  on  six  baeic  ioals.  ' 
The  members  were  then  divided  into  three  sub-groaps  wifh  £he  basic  task  • 
of  formulating  the  behavioral  objectives  of  ^wo  of  tHe  goals.    The  task 
of  the  facilitators  was  essentially  two-fold:    to  serve -as  sounding  ' 
boards  throughout  the. formulation  of  each  group's  objectives  and  to  mainl 
tain  an  updated  edition  of  the  entire  project,  • 

'     .      '         '  , 
The  following  compilation  is  an  attempt  to  provide  opportunities  through 
Which  students  jnay  begin  to  experience  valye  clarification  and'  self- 
awareness  clarification  as  they  relate  to  the  world  of  work;  Thebroad- 
based  gbalsand  objectives  on  the  secondary  level  coupled  with  teacher  . 
creativity. and  ingenuity  can  assist  the  student  to  develop  self- Weness, 
economic  awareness,  and  career  awareness.      ^  ' 

GOALS  *  ■  ' 

I.        Awareness  of  self  and  one's  place  in  Society 

H;^  .Awareness  of  alternatives  *in  life  ,  ^  '  •  " 


^y^fr  ^®^®^°P°^^^       positive  attitudes  toward  work 

IV.  Knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings  and  oc 

,^    .  ■ :  ^  . 

V.  *  Development  of  skills  for  careers 

VI.  Reformulation  of  a  tentative  car^r  choice 
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.1   SAMPLE  EVALUATIONS 

:     'AND     '  .-.^ 

,    METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


 ■„  ^£ 


'  r 


1 ' 


^ERIC 


.1 


V 


'   SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:    24)  Eole-^playlnk 

30)  , Check  List 

I,    AWARENESS  OF  SELF  AND  ONE'S' PLACE  IN  SOCIETY 

"7       ^"       ^"7^^    '  :  — 

^      OBJECTIVE^:    To  further  self-acceptance  throueh  an  awareness  and 
understanding  of  how  bthexs  ffeel  about  h\Un  and , how  he  feels ^ 
,  about  others,  the  student  will...  '  \  ^ 

^'  '  <  ^  *     ,  ^  ,  ?      '  .     *  • 

5)    describe  Individual  differences  and  identify  fa'ctors^' 
\        accounting  for  these  differences  -  ^  >.  *     "  % 


'^SUGGESTIONS  JO.TEACHERg.  wishing  tp'use  these  ^a^|*yities  to  achieve, 
this  goal  and  its  objectvive:  these  -are  only  s^les.  They  should 
be  modified  to  fit^^^tuHent  and/or  class  needs.  - 


SAMPLE  ACT'IVITIE^"; '  'Sa  '  *        "  '  ' 

^    1)^   Role-play  situations  involving  conflictdspg  values  and  have 
class  offer  possil^le  selections.     (Ex.f  H^s  beat  friend  has 
something  th^t  doesn't  belong  to  him.)   ^  -  ' 

2)    Using  a  scale  of/1  -  10,  rank  two  friends  (or  relatives) 
on^  the  ^following  traits: 

a.  dependability  e.  patience 

b.  sense  of  Kumor               f  tolerance  / 
-  .  .  c.  responsibiil'ty  -    g**  cheerfulness  f 

d.  courtesy 


SAMPLE  MTHOPS  AND  MATERIALS K    ^8) . Supervised  Study 
.  7)  Committee  Groups 


i;    AWARENESS  OF  SELF  ANp  0NE'S  PLACE  IN  SOCIETY'  ' 

 V 


OBJECTIVE;    To  promote  self^-acceptan^e  through  aiL  awareness  and 
understanding  of  his  "^developing  strengths,  values,  needs  ktid 
int^rests^jaa  they  relate  to  work  roles,  the  student  will... 

1)    appraise  his  personal,  social  and  academic  strengths. 

 :■  :  ^ 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHgkS  wishing 


to  use  a  supervised  study  or  commi^^te< 


group  as  a  method  tp  ^ichieve  th:.s  goal  and  its  objecti'^e:    these  are 
only  samples.  '  ^ey  should  be  modified  £o  suit*  the 'studijfiit  ^nd/or 
class  needs.       V       ,  i  '  v        .  ^  ) 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITlfiS:   '    ^  '       '  ■ 

^        ''                                ^'  -            ^  *  .    '   ^"    /  -  •  • 
1)    Define  an^  study  definition  for  ten  of  the* words  below: 

a.    personalitj^'^  f.    appraisal  atitobi<tgraphy 

b»    character, '2  g*    motivation  ^  1.  traita 

c.  teinperame;n't  h.    ability      ^  m.  characteristic;^ 

d.  attitude  aptitude      .  *n.    career  *  ^ 

e.  culture            -  ""J*    achievement'  o.  behavior 


'4 


p.  self-concept 
q*  analysis. 

heredity 
s.  environmeiit 


2)  Have  class  discussion  tm^ topics:  . 

^  Pressure  on  Youth 
Anxieties  and  Frustrations  ^  • 

*  ^    -  —  ** 

3)  MAP  Strength  Bombardmenr  Exercise  '      '  ^ 

L      '  ■"•  .... 


'  '        '  -12- 
SAMEL«4vALUATI0N:    9)  .Student-prepared  suimnarles 
I>    AWARENESS  OF  SELF  AND  ONE'S  PLACE  IN  SOCIETY 


ro^ECTIVE!    To  further  self-acceptanpe  through  an  awareness  and  ^ 

f -  B    understanding  of  how  others  feel  about  him  and  how  he  feels*  i   "  i 
about  others,  the  student  will...  '  _ 

J  i  1)    descrj/be  his  personal  contributions  to  social  .organizations. 


S!i(i^feSTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  student-preparfil  summaries  to 
evaluate,  this  goal  and  its  objective;    This  is  only  a  sample.     It.  ' 
should  be  modified  to  suit  the  student  or  class  needs'.  , 

A  -      t7~-  '"T  ^-^-^  :  jA  ^ 

*\  ..^SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES;  .  *  I 

^,  ^ —  .       y  ,  ■      -  . 

,    •        '-^^  student><fill  write  an  autobiography  emphasizing  ^lis  ' 
,  personal  contributions  to  social  orga*iizations  (family , 

f.,^      school,  church,.  Boy  Scouts,  athletic  teams,  etc.)..  • 

.2)    The  student  .^ill  make- a  list  of  five  (5)  ..resijoEisibilities 
that  he  now  asainnes  at  home  or  away  and  twenty,  (20)  others 
that  he  might  assume..  "  I       ^  ^ 


/ 


'7 


K  *>^SAMPLE  EVALUATION:    2)  Conference 

.: ,  ^f.  •  ^  • 

AWARENESS  (ferjgEjgp.  AND  ONE^S  PLACE  IN  SOCIETY 


OBJECTIVE:  ^^^^j^omote  lelf-acceptance  through  an, awareness  and  under- 
-^standinl'ot  his  developing  strengths,  values,  needs  and  Interests 
as  -they,  relate  to  work  roles,  the  student  will...  , 

2)   'relate  h^^  strengths"  to  ."School  and  work  roles  '  ^ 

4)    relate  Jiis  individual  vklues  and  needs  to^  the  school  and 
work  roles.  ^  .  . 


SUG&JESTIONS  TO  Ti^ACHERS  wishing  to  use  a  confer4nce  to  evaluate  ^this 
goal  an^  its  objective:  Use  the^  suggestion  below  as  a  model  confer- 
ence that  might  be  adapted  to^your  emphasis. 


I      SAMPLE-  CONFERENCE  QUESTIONS;  '  '  , 

*'  '  *  \  '  '  V  ,  • 

The  conference  would  Be  betweien  student,  parent  and  teacher. 
:  Other  school  personnel  may  be  included  as  needed.    The  confer- 
ence would  inWlve  three  JphaseS*.  .  Followingf  are  sample  questions: 

1)  Information  ^^rom ''parents  "  'S, 

a.  What  home  responsibilities  does  the  student  have? 

b.  What  is  his  behavior  at  home? 

c.  How  do  the  parents  handle  similar  situations  in  th^  home? 

d.  Have  there  been  aiiy  changes  in  the  home  environment?^ 

2)  Performarice  in  class  (teacher  InformatlMf) 

a.  .   How  many  days  has  he  B^^ti  absent?  X 

^b.    Whatsis  his  class  attitude?  ^      -  ' 

'  -cr^  How  does  he  apply  himself? 

d.    What  le  his -.actetevement  level?.   Is  hie  using  bis  ability? 

^  3)    Goals  for  students  .  -  '    ^  ,  > , 

^  '  *  '«  , 

,  \    -  a.  What  can*  we  reasonaJ?ly  set  a»^  goal  for,  the  student? 

b.  What  is  his  responsibility?  >  • 

c.  What  fs^^tjie  teacher /S'^responsibilitiy.?  -s. 
*  ,    .Wb2it  is'  the  parentis  responsibility?^ 


SAMPLE  EVALVA^ION:    5)  Pencil  and;  Pajaer  Test.  Teachqir-made 


I;    AWARENESS  OF  SELF  AMD  ONE^S  PMCE  IN  SOGIETV 


OBJECTIVE;    To  determine  how  his  valued  afd  goals  "in  life  will  be 
relevant  to  his  life  style,  the  student  will,;,,     g  , 

1)    recognize  varied  life  styles  of  ethnic, ^tultur^l,  civic 
and  religious  groups,  ' 


'  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to- use  pencil  ^  piper  tests 'to  ^. 
evaluate:    Use  this  form  pf  evaluation-  as  a^mod^-l  that  might  be  • 
Adapted  to  your  emphasis.    Write  the  direction^  'for  using  this  form 
of  evaluation  as.  they  apply  to  your  particul^-  asslgnmeijt. 


SAMPLE  PENCIL  AND  gAPER  TEST>  TEACHER^MADE : 


1^ 


The  student,  having  read  a  chapter  on  Folk  and  Urbin  Communities', 
will  answer  these  questions:-   •  *    '  /      «  *  , 

1)  What  was  the  Neolithic  Revo;iution^   Why  was  it  impbrta»t?  - 

2)  What  is  meant  by  isQflatipn?    How  does  rt  atiect"  int;ellig'ence, 
personality,  adjustmeht.^.,.^and^  participation?  < 

3)  How  does  the  social  participation  of  rural  people  differ 
from  that  of  city  dwellers?    Cite  examples.^..   .  » 

4)  What  conditii^^  keep  the  Ameridan>;f armer  f rbp  fully  absorbing 
the  urban  culture  around  him?  \   '  - 

5)  Summarize  .the  chief  dif f erences>plBtween  farmers  and  urbanites 
in  ideas,  attitudes  and  habits. — -  i        *•  ' 

6)  Explain  why  woTld  culture  is  more  and  more  coming  under  urban 


doffiinarionr 


\ 


\ 
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II.    AWARENESS  OF  ALTERNATIVES  IN  LIFE 
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\        '  '  \  SAMPLE  EVALUATION:  '  1)    Check  .List 

Standardized  Test 
AWARENESS  OF  ALTERNATIVES  IN  LIFE       \  '       "     '  ^ 


OBJECTIVE: 


To  increase 


2sa       aj.ternatlrves  In  life,  the  student  will.., 

^     ^  1)    identify  the  opportunities  for  continuing  education  in  and  out  of  the 

^  classrooto:    brpad  course  choices  for  world  of  work,  recreation,  and 

cul^tural  advancement;  reentry  courses,  world  of  work,  travel,  voca- 
tional-technical ^schools,  trade  schools,  apprenticeship,  degree 
colleges,  and* universities,  ^        f       ^  ' 

•    .suggestions' TO  TEACHERS  ^^ing  to  construct  check  lists  to  evaluate  this^ 
goal  ^nd  its  t)b;jectives:  ^)  Use  the  following  resources  available  in  the 
counseling  offices:    DOT,  OOH,  and  OVIS;  2)  using  the  followii;^^  two  sample 
check  lists,  writhe  directions  for  the  check  list  as  they  would  apply  to  p^^  ":  ' 
emphasis  desired  by  the  teacher «  '  ^ 


SAMgLE  CHECK  LISfS; 

Apprenticeship  (as  an  opportunity 
to  continue  education) 

Do  you  have  the  requirements  to 
enter  the  apprenticeship  progtam? 
Circle  the  prosper  choice; 

1)  Minimum  educational  require-r' 
tnents: 

high  schbol  diploma  Yes  No 
backgr3\ihd  pourses  ^   Ves  No' 

2)  .Score  on  GATE  Test:  .  ^ 
"at  least  llO  in  Math  Yes  yNo  J 

at  .  least  90  in  .   .  .  ^  Yes    No  * 
spatial  r€4atior/^hiip8 

high  in  mechanical ^  . 

aptitude      '        ,  .    Yes  No 

3)  Have)^  personal  in-  '  ^ 
terest  (in  the  specific 
.career  cHpice)  •  Yes  No 

4)  ^Have  a  personal  inter- 

view^ With  apprentlce- 
ship'^^committee  Yes  No 

5  )  Hay^,,.r ecommehdat  ions : ' 

from  former  employer  Yes  No 
from'^  teacher  VYes  No 

from  minlst^,  priest 

or  rabbi    \  ^  Yes  _ilQ'_ 

frcjm  tt^ghlSoirs  V  ^^''Yes  Ko. 

6)  Will  you  be  willing  to 
meet  gpntinuing  .educa-' 
tlonal  requirements?  Yes  No 


Travel  (as  an  opportunity  to^  continue,, 
education) 

You  have  just  completed  a  trip.  Identjify 
the  opportunities  you  had  fcKcopxinue, 
yoifr  education:  ' 


1)  Exposure  to^ 
people 


iltural  patterns  of' 
Much  Little 


^2) 


Learn  si/rvival^ skills: 
map  r^fcading  ^  Much 

i^ting  time  Much 
[fudge ting  money  \  Much 
safety  rules  i  Much 

legal  requirements  ,  'Much 
respect  for  authority  Much 


3) 


:posure  to  a  wide  variety 
career  clusters  Much 


Little 
Little 
Little 
Little 
Little 
Little 

of 

Little 


4)  Learn  a  second  lail-     Much.  Little 
guage  as  a  ""door"  to 
learning  about  others 


Much  Little'  ^% 


5)  O^portu^tles  for 
recreation  , 


6)  Assess  background  information 
for  continuing ^education  in 
social  Studies  Much  Littl^ 

.^language  Much  Little 

world  of  work  Much  Little 

other  (li^t)  Much.  Little 


SAMPLE  EVALUATION:    Sl^Intervlew  -  Written 

•  ij- 


II.  .  AWfinSNESS  OF  ALTERNATIVES  IN  LIFE 


ERLC 


QB^fecTIVE:    To  increase  awareness  of  alternatives  ia  life;  the 
stqdent  will. . .  ' 

2)    investigate  the  present  and  potential  future  career  oppor- 
tunities available  to  him. 


SUGGESTIONS  TQ  TEACIjERS  wishing  to  use  interview  to  evaluate  this 
goal  and  its  objectives: 

1)  Use  the  sugg^^ion  below  as  a  model  interview  form  that 
might  be  adapted  to  your  emphasis. 

2)  Indented  lists  are  possible  answers  that  might  be  expected 
.depending  upon  the  careers  being  investigated. 

3)  Write-  the  directions  for  using  the  interview  form  as  they 
apply  to  your  particular  assignment. 

'   ■  \  

SAMPLE  IN'TERVIEW;  •  <  .  " 

.  _   ^ 

1)    Why  are  .you  Interested  Kin  your  career  choice? 

a',  -social  statu|^~  . 

b".  financial  gai^^  * 

c;  security      , "  v' 

d.  oppo^timity  for  advancement 

e»  little  emoticf^al*  stress      .  '       '  , 

f.  personal  intrtest 

ig.  Tecogftition  .       "  V  •  ^ 

h.  fringe  benefits:  insurance^  vacation,  ptosion^  ' 

X  2)   1i?hajf^<Jual£ficati^s  are  needed  f or -jjour  career  choice? 

-  *      H«  eduction  | 

b.  special  skills 

.c.  work  backgro^md 

.d.  perscftial-physical:  weight,  height 

*  •  *      '\  '  \  '       i  .       ^\        .  ! 

3)  ^^&t:Ao  )^u  feeyHts  the  future  potential^c^f  V^^i^  career 


choice?  I  I  ^  ^ 


ERIC 


!    .      SAMPLE  ^VALUATION:  .  2)    Conferences  -  Both.  Paarent  and  Student' 

1I>    AWARENESS  OF  ALTERNATIVES  IN  LIFE  '  * 

OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  awareness  of  alternatives  in  life,  the 
,       student  will, • •  . 

1)  identify  the  opportunities  for  continuing  education  in  ^d 

,    ^  ^  out  of  the  classroom:    broad  course  choices  for  recreation, 

'  t      U  cultural  advancement,  and  tbe  world  of  work;  reentry 

^]  '  ^  courses,' "travel,  vocational-technical  schools,  trade 

lii  schools,  apprenticeship,  degree  colleges,  universities, 

\  and  the  world  erf  ,work.  '  " 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  parent-student  conferences 
t<J  evaluate  awareness  of  alternatives  in  life  by  identifying  the 
opportunities  for  continuing  education:    The  following  model  which 
is  mandatory  for  all  eighth  gr^de  students  could  be  used  with  other 
students.    The  materials  used  could  be  altered  to  fit  the  emphasis 
desired.        '     ■    '  *. 


SAMB^E  STUDENT-PARENT  CONFERENCE;  '  ^ 

Following  %h^'  eumulative  record  interpretation  dnd  the  admini- 
stration of  the'  OVIS,  the  parent,  student,  counselor  conference 
is  scheduled  by-  the  student. 

At  the  time  of  the  scheduling,  the  student  is  givefi  a  copy  of' 
the  description  of  the  nin;:h  grade  coutses  to  share  with  his  * 
parents  in  anticipation  of  hiq  nintb  grade  scheduling. 

During  the  garent,  student,  coifoselor  conference  the  student 
^  ,      interprets  to^his  parents  his  permanent  record,  Kis  growth  in 
.        basic  skills,  and  his  identified  interests  (lack  of  interest) 

in  the  World  of  work.    Student,  then,^majfes  selection  of  courses 

for  nirith  grade.  ^  '  • 


,m 
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SAMPLE  METHODS "AND  MATERIALS:    9)  "Cumulative  Record  Interpretation 

s 

11.    AWARENESS  6f  ALTERNATIVES  IN  LIFE^   [  

OBJECTIVE;    To  increase  awareness  of  alternatives  in  life,  the 
sturont  will...  ^  > 

1)    identify  the  opportunities  for  continuing  education  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom:    broad  course  choices  for 
recreation,' cultural  advancement,  and  the  world  of  work; 
reentry  courses,  travel,  vocational-technical^ schools, 
trade  schools,  apprenticeship,  degree  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  the  world  of  work.  '  / 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  cumulative  record  interpreta- 
tion^ as  a  method  to  increase  awareness  of  alternatives  in  life  by 
.identifying  the  opportunities  for  continuing  education;  Teacher 
recommends  the  student  to  the  counselor  or  the  student  makes  his 
own  appointment  with  the  counselor. 


■    SAMPLE  CUMULATIVE  RECORD  INTERPRETATIO 

Counselor  and  student  together  look  at  student's  cumulative 
foider. 

'         "Open  the  door"  to  the  discussion  by  asking  the  student 
about  his  future  plans. 
,       -  Look  at  the  record  of  attendance  and  promptness* 

-  Ask  student  to  explali^  the"  pattern,  if  there  is  one.  / 
T^u^k  such  question^  as 

>     Does  a  good  attendance  record  make  a  difference  to  you 
'  "  i*      in  school?  » 
.  Would  it  make  a  difference  if  you- were  on  a  job?  ' 

'  '  -  Interpret  the  importance  of  attendance  to  his  career  choice. 

-  Then,  h^ve  the  student  analyze  his  attitude  and  application 
and  project  their  Impact  on  the  world  of  work.  •  * 

-  Identify  progress  in  baaic  skills  through  a  study  of  the 
ITBST,  record  graph.  ; 

-  The  culmination  of  the  conference  is  having  the  student 
.expij|:ience  whether  his  achieven^nt  is  commensurate  with  his 
potetxtial* 


SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:     1^)  Independent  Study 


28)  Supervised  Study 


21)  Readijag 


12)  Intelrvlev 
8)  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
16)  Movies,  Fllmstrlps,  Videotape 


II.'  AWARENESS  OF  ALTERNATIVES  IN  LIFE 


OBJECTIVE;    To  increase 
student  will  - 


i) 


■eness  of  alternatives  In  Iffe,  the 


identify  the  op^ortunlUes  for  continuing  education  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom:    bjoad  course  choices  for  recreation, 
'  cultural  advancement,  and  the  world  of  work;  reentry 
courses,  travel,  vocational-technical  schools,  trade 
schools,  apprenticeship-,  degree  colleges,  universities,  and 
the  worxld  of  work;  * 

2)    investigate  the  present  and^pot^ntial  future  career ^oppor- 
tunities available  to  him.*  » 


SUGGESTIOlilS  TQ-  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  a  variety  of  methods  and 
materials  as^aji*  activity  to  ^^fotify  career  opportunities: 

*  ^      Students, xiould  be  assigned  the  activity  as  an  independent 
study  oS^.Supervlsed ►study. 


The  activity  would  be  used  in  a  social  studies  class. 

The  teacher  and/or  students  would  prepare  an  interview  form 

Resources  would  include  historical  material?,  library  resources, 
and  a  film  entitled,  "Preparing  foife^Jobs  of  the^'70's."  This 
film  is  available  from  Guidance  Associates  ^-Harto|urt,  Brace 
and  World,  Pleasantville,  New  York    10570  ' 


Computer  studies  are  available  for  eiiployment -pro'j Actions, 


♦  '  SAMPLE  ACTIVITY  USING  A  VARIETY  Of  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:       '  - 

» . 

Have  the  students  develop  a  list  of  obsolete  jobs,  deacfcend^ 
^  jobs;  status  quo  jobs,  and  bright  future  jobs  using:     '  M 

a.  historical  sources 

b*-  interviews  wi'th  senior  citizens  and  current  wotfeers 

c.  old  print  materials  > 

.   dj  current  emplojonent  projections        *  ' 

''e.  film,  entitled,  "Preparing  for  Jobs  of  the  '70's" 
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III*    DEVELOPMENT  OF  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WORK 
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SAMPLE  METHODS  AN|.  MATERIALS :    1)  Ar'tlstic-^Risic 

:19)  Poetry 


22)  Records  ^   ^ 

^  '  ,       29)  Themes >  Short  Stordes     <  ^ 

i 

III,    DEVELOPMENT  OF  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  JJORK  ; 

.  >  '  ?  <  . 

OBJECTIVE ;  -To  seek  personal  fulfillment  through-one's  ownachiever 

ment,  the  student  will. . .» 

»  •  ^  » 

'  2)  ^des.cribe  ho\if  vat ious^^occupat ions  would  provide  a  means  jof 
expressing. his  personality  and ; satisfying  Uis  psychological 
needs*  :         ,i'  * 


ERLC 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  T?EACHERS  wishing  to^us^i^these  methods  and  materials 

to  achieve  these  ^oals:    These  are  only  suggi^stions.    They  should 

be  modiflted  to  stilt  the  individual  needs  of  student  and  class.  ♦  \ 

-     —  ^-4  ~  — 

SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES :  "       ,  -  ' 

? 

»  I 

1)  As  a  part  of  a  thematic  unit  of  contemporary  literature, 
records,  poetry,  and  short  stories  would  be  included  as 

J  core  materials.  *  , 

t 

Students  would  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  poems, 
s  '  records,  and  short  stories  of  their  .choosing  which  show 

characters  or  ideas  thai  depict  his  own  personality.  ^ 

How  ma^  'fils 'personality  arid  needs  be  Satisfied  by  Various  ,  <, 
wjobs?  •  .  '  • 

'  How  are  the  needs  of  people  in  Various, occupations  met  by 

'  the  music -they  listen  to>  the  short  stories  they  read,  the 
.    ^  V  poetry  they  read,  etc.?    .  .  :    '  -  '  .  •  ^ 

*  ,     .  ' 

\.  *       What  occupations  suggested  by  literature  would  express  his 

^  personality  and  satisfy  his  psychological  needs? 

2)  Bring  a  record  or  poem  that  you  enjoy.    Why  do  you  enjoy 
this  record?  ^ 

3)  In  what  way /ways  does  the  busipess  -jpSfe' itiusip- as  a  part  of 
^1                                 ,  its  business?    What  use  is  made^iptiM  or  other  art 
r                                   forms?  1*T 


3^ 


SAMPLE  METHODS  ^  MATERIALS:    2)  Posters 

'III,    DEVELOPMENT  OP  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WORK  

OBJECTIVE:    To  seek  personal  fulfillment  through  one^s  own  achieve-, 
•  ment,  the  student  will... 

V 

'  2)    relate  how  several  occupations  would  provide  alieans  of 

expressing  his  personality  and  satisfying  his  ^Cychological 
•~  need,    -  -  ^ 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  this  poster  idea  as  a -method 
of  achieving  this  goal  and  its  objective:    This  is  only  a 
sample.    It  should  be  modif:^ed^  to  suit  the  student  or  class 
need. 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITY; 

1)'.  Make  a  chart  showing  any  three  favorite  school  subjects, 
the  skills  or  abilities  they  reflect,  and  occupations 
they  may  lead  to.    How  would  these  occupations  express  ^*<f 
his  personality  a^d  psychological  needs? 


1^ 


SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:    2)  Bulletin  Board 

18.)  Pan^l  Discussion 


III.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOW/  

OBJECTIVE;    To  develop  a  respect  for  woijk|ps  and  the  frole  of  work 
In  our  society,  the  student  wlll...^^*^ 

1)    describe  the  social  wor^  of  work  by  Identifying  the  con- 
tribution of  a  wide  range  of  wot:kers  tq  jthe  well-being  of 


society. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  these  methods  to  achieve 
this  goal  and  its  objective:    These  are^ only  samples.  ^They  should 
be  modified  to  suit  the  student  or  class  need. 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES:  '  \  . 

— — '   ^ 

1)    The  students  will  prepare  a  bulletin  dlsplay^of  five 
famous  individuals  who  found  success  through  Inltlatlye 
and  ability.    Explain  the  display  to  his  peer  group. 

^        2)    Prepare  a  group  discussion  showing  interdependence  of 
various  personnel  of  the  school  4xid  the  school  system. 


a*  ^  custodian 

b.  librarian 

c,  secretary 

d.  para-professional 

e,  coach       •  ^ 


f.  principal  ^ 

g.  grounds  crew 

h.  .maintenance  crew 
1.    purchasing  agent 

superintendent,  etc. 
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SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:     30)  WorksBeet 

0 

> DEVELOPMENT  OF  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WORK 

'     ^  \^  ^'  '  

OBJECTIVE:    To  develop  a  respect  for  workers  and-  the  role  of  work 
in  our  society,  the  student  wilL. . . 

3)    define  the  importance  and  changing  contri]jutions  of  both 
sexes  to  the  world  of  work. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS ^wishing  to  use  student-prepared  summaries 
as  a  method  to  achieve  this  goal  and  its  objectivp:    This  is  only 
^  sample.    It  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  student  or  class 
need. 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITY: 


1)    With  which  sex  do  you  associate  each  position  at  the 
present  time? 


a* 

doctor 

m. 

priest,  minister 

b. 

nurse 

n. 

elem.  school  teacher 

c. 

superintendent  of 

O'. 

filling  station  operator 

school 

P- 

secretary 

d. 

beautician^ 

lawmaker  , 

English  teacher 

school  principal 

f . 

truck  driver 

s. 

newspaper  carrier 

baby  sitter 

t. 

garbage  collector 

h^ 

nurse's  aide 

u. 

district  judge 
member  Nat'l  Guard 

i. 

farmer. 

v. 

j- 

dentist 

w« 

usher 

k. 

clerk  in  lady's 

X. 

science  teacher 

ready-  to-wear 

men's  hair  stylist 

1. 

clerk  in  men's  clothing 

IB)  How  might  they  have  been  associated  fifty  years  ago? 

IC)  How  might  they  be  associated  in  the  next  f^ty  years? 


■f 
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■  SAMPLE  EVALUATION-:'   4)  Observation 


-TV.    KNOWLEDGE  OP  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUAPTIONS  

OBJECTIVE;"  To  Increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  In  work  settings 
and  occupations,  the  student  will... 

't 

participate  In  work  simulations  and/or  on-the-job  training 
experiences  outside  the  classroom:    volunteer  work  (e.g.-, 
candy  striper),  released  time  visitations.  Distributive 
Education,  Trades  and  Industry,  Office  Education, 
Agricultural  Occupation  Employment  Experience,  Health 
Occupations,  Work-Study,  Work  Release,  or  part-time  jobs. 


3) 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  evaluate  a  studSnt  on  his  observa- 
tion during  a  released  time  visitation:    Use  the  suggestion  beW 
which-vis  used  in  Distributive  Education,  as  a  model;"  adjust  the  ' 
direction  to  the  student  to  fit  the  purpose  of  the  released  time 
visitation. 


SAMPLE  OBSERVATION: 

; — :  •  .  ^ 

p 

To  the  student:    You  are  to  report  to  a  store  and  buy  an  article. 
Observe  how  well  the  salesman  demonstrates  the  product  to  sell  it? 
Fill  in  the  following  chart  and  hand  to  your  ln|tnictor^t9i5i|rr9w.^ 

f  os'l-ti'Ve-«|hin'gr  you  oBserved  ^     '  ^  ' 
about  salesmanship 


T 


Constructive  suggestions  to 
improve  the  salesmanship 


\ 


j. 
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'  SAMPLE.  EVALUATION:    6)  Self-Assessment 

IV-    KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCBi  IS  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

'  -~  


*  "        OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 

and  occupations,  the  student  will  > 

1)    experience  the  basic  requirements  of  all" workers:  attendance, 
punctuality,  adaptability  to  authority,  health  and  safety 
practices,  and  legal  requirements. 

'  1  —  =  '——  

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  self-assessments'  to  evaluate" 
.      this  goal  and  its  objective:    The  sample  questions  could  be  used  for 
student  self-assessment  of  attendance,  punctuality.ygjTd  adaptability 
to  authority.     Teachers  using  this  method  of  evalu^ion  would  write 
questions  and  directions  for  their  use  to  obtain  the  emphasis  they  " 
desired      Students  wcwild  use  the  services  of  the  counselors  and  their 
cumulative  folder  to  ass-ess  their  attendance  record. 

 ^-  ^    /;-n.  ^  .  

SAMPLE  SELF-ASSESSMENT:  '  '      r-  , 

25r   ■ 

Secondary  attendance  record:     (Bytthe  time  the  student' is  in  high 
school,  this  should  show  his  pattern). 


^  1)  How  m^ny  days  were  you  absent  each  year  from  school?  //               ^  7 

2)  What  were  the  reasons  for  your  absence?  '      <  ! 

3)  How  often  were  you  tardy  each  year?  "        ,  :  7.. 

4)  If  you.  are  habitually  tardy,  why? 

JVdaptability  to  auth6rity_in  t^e  home:^  4         ,x  . 

1)  How  wel'l  dp  you  relate  with  your,  parents  or  guardi^s*^  -  ^  -  ^  i 

2)  What  concerns  do  you  have  relating  to  them?  ^       ^         .  ^ 

Adaptability  to' authority  in  school:    ^  4  ^ 


y 


ERIC 


^  J?  °^  authority  do  you  expect  from  your  teachers? 

.   2.)    1^  do  those  teachers  that  you  respect  most  indicate  authority 
to^  you? 

Adaptability  to  civl^  authority: 

*  *  1)    How  d|  yoij  4gard  the  authority  of  .elected  and  fappoiiited 
officMfil*   1  \ 

u  ■  ^  *  '  ^ 

•2)    Have  you^trver  a'aj^  into  conflict  with  the  law? 

3)    If  so,  how  d\d  j^ou  feel  about  ,th.e  decision 'that  was  made? 

A)    How  do  you  regard  the  authority  in  organizations  or  groups 
of  which  you  are  a  part?  • 

Note:    Health  and  safety  practices  and  legal  requir^^ments  could  be  • 
added  in  the  same  .way  as  the  above  requirements. 


•   -  ^^^^  SAMPLE, EVALUATION:    7)  Staffing 
IV.    KNOWLEDGE  OF  AHD  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 


*  OBJ'ECTIVE;    To  'increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 
and  occupations,  the  student  will...  ^      '  * 

3)    participate  in  work  simulations  ^nd/or  on-the-job  training 
»         experiences  outside  the  -classroom:    vo^unt^r  work  {e.g., 
candy  str.iper),  released  time  visitations^  distributive 
Education,  Trades  and  Industry,"  Office  Education,  ^ 
Agricultural  Occupation  Employment  Experience,  Health  ; 
Occupations,  VJork-Study ,*  Work  Release,  or  part-time  Jobs* 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  staffing  to  evaluate  this 
-goal  and  its  objectives:    Use  the  suggestion  below,  which  is  from 
Distributive  Education  as  a  model;  adjust  .the  personnel  and  time  to 
f tt  .the  simulation  being  evaluated.  '  ' 


.  SAMPLE  STAFFING-:  ^  .        I  . 


Student,  training  sponsor,  and  teacher-coor'^inator  meet  •  * 
together  at  least  twice  a  semester.-    Discuss  ^progress  made  by 
the  student  iji  designated  aieas  pertaining  to  his  on-the-job 
^^aining^^  lg.s' gaining  station...       >^  -      i     '»  ^ 


1 


SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:     3)  Business  GamP.. 

Vf.  ^OWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERTKNCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  QCaiPATIONS 

•OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 
^nd  occupations,  the  student  will...  * 

1)    participate  in  work  simulations  in  the  .classroom:  contract 
plan,  selection  of  alternative  objeeffives  for  a -unit  of 
study    school  paper,  shop  projects,  ^1%^  assistants, 
annual  staff,  school  council  or  committees,  volunteer 
'.assistants,  or  classroom  companies. 


increase  knowledge  and  experience  "in  work  settings:    The  following 
sample  ia  an  example  of  a  classroom  company  used  in  business  educa- 
tion in  the  study  of  the_  stock  market^   .XtuCQuli  be-us€d -with- one  -  1 
class  or  a  number  of  classes  buying  andselling  from  each  other. 

ln^pn^/^       f  ^^^^  """^'^  ''^^^  ""^^  ^phasis  thtfflreacher 

xncenaed  to  make* 


SAMPLE^BUSINESS  -GAME; 


I  1)    Organise  four  or--'      companies  witli  fictitioils  names^to 

.       motivate  stjidents.  such  as  Crank  an'd  Holler-ptTone^Coi^^anv: 

,  ^f'^^'iie  Motors,^  North  j)f_aie_Soutli.  Railroad, -or -Bry-€en 

Electronics.  '  , 

^    .    ^   ^  ,    Give  e4ch  student  equal  stock  and  toy  money.    List  stocks 

on  the  Board  and  give  each  a  fair  value  based  on  the  amount 
ot  money  involved  in  the  game. 

At  the  end  of  the  class  period,  select  by  drawing  the  amount 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  each  stock  value  for  the  day. 
Give  studelfcs  five  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  period  and 
until  the  next  class  meeting  to  buy  and  sell.    At  "the  next 
class  meeting,  there  will  be  another  drawing  for  stock 
quotation.    Time  allotment  for  the  game  should  be'  five 
days . 

j  •'  -.  , 

Class,  discussion  cenfter  around  the  issues  involved,  people 
terms,  and  cautions.  r    r  , 

I,' 

Ultimate  goal  is  to  have  all  students  sold  out  by  the  last 
day  of  the  gime.     Some  may  have  sold  out  ahead  of  that  time. 

Caution:-  Students  must  be  reminded  that  the  value  and  fun 
,       ,  of  the  game  will  be  destroyed  if  they  steal  from  each  other 

and  that  the  stock  and  money  should  be  regarded  as  real  so 
that  they  accept  the  'responsibility  for  it.  ^ 


SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATfiRIALS:    11^)  Demonstration 

8)  Buzz  Groups 

IV,    KNOWLEDGE  OF  ANIf  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 


OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  knowledge  of  and \exi)erlence-in  work  settings 
and  occupations,  the  student  will*;. 

3)    participate  In  work  simulations 'and/or  on-the-^ob  training 
f).  experiences  outside  the  classroom:    volunteer  work  (e.g.> 

]  candy  striper),  released  time  visitations,  Distributive 

/  Education,  Trades  and  Industry,  Office  Education,  Agricul- 

tural Occupation  Emplo3nnent  Experience,  Health  Occupations; 
Work-^tudy,  Work  Release,  or  part-time  jobs. 

 f  ;  i  1  . 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHER^  wishing  to  use  demonstration  followed  by 
buzz  groups       a  method  to  have  students  participate  in  work  slmula- 
tl.<^is:    ^The^Tollpwlng  sample  is  used, by  Distributive  ^Education^ * 
students  and  cotild  be  used  as  a  modeQu)r^o'ther  classes.    The  student 
is  given  two  days.- to  prepare  his  demonstration*    This  demonstration 
'    method  could  be  evaluated  by  4)  observation  as  it  is  being  presented 
if  the  teacher  "wished.         \  - 


SAMPLE  DEMONSTRATION; 
To  *the  ^tu^tent^ 

^       Sell  a  product  of  your/  choice  (which  has  been  approved  by 
the  teacher)  to  some  jndnb^r -of  your  class.    You  will  be 
given  a  maximum  of  eijght  minutes  of  time  to  complete  the 
sale'.  ^      ^       ^    \  '  ^-'^      %  "  ■ 

Follow  t^  demonstration  by  a  buzz  groxxp  session  In  which 
positive  suggestions  and  constructive  criticism  are  given  to 
imptove  future  demonstrations. 


.  SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:     13)  Handicrafts        '  ' 

;  •  •  . 

IV-   -KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS'' 

OBJECTIVE;    To  increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 
»and  occupations,  the  student  will... 

2)    participate  in  work  simulations  in  the  classroom:  contract 
.     plan,  selection  of  alternative,  objectives  for  a  unit  of  • 
study,  school  paper,  shop  projects,'  library  assistants, 
annual  staff,  school  council  or  committees,  volunteer 
assistants,  or  classroom  companies. 

-    » 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  handicrafts-  as  '^method  to 
have  students  -jiMfticipate  in  work  simulations  in  the  clasSfoom: 
The  following  sample  could  be  applied  to  any  clSss  depending  upon 
the  emphasis  and  resourcefulness  of  the  students  and'teicher 


■SAMPLE  IftNDtGRAFISf-  --T •     "  - 

Industrial  Arts  class-es,  as  a  shop  project,  produce 1^^,, 
.product_for  sale  or  produce  a  gift  for  a  civic  project  stioh 
as  toys  for  the  Christmas  party  for  the  "handicapped.  - 


party  for  the  handicapped. 


SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:    23)  Resource  Persons 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

— —  .  •  i 

*    OBJECTIVE:  -  To  Increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 
/  -  ^   and  occupations,  the  student  will... 

2)    participate  in  work  simulations  in  the  classroom:  contract 
plan,  selection  of  arfcemative  objectives  for  a  unit  of 
study;    school  paper,  shop- projects,  library  assistants, 
annual  staff,  school  council  or  committees,  volunteer  . 
assistants,  or  c^ssroom  companies. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  u^e  resource  persons  as  a  method 
to  have  students  participate  in  work  simulations  in  the  classroom: 
The  following  sample  is  used  with  the  annual  staff.     It  could  be 

^applied  to  any  classroom  simulation  depending  upoii  the  interest  of 

'  th^:-i;teactier  and  the  resource  person  used. 


.     .SAMgLE^SO.URCE.  PERSON:. 

_  -^Representative  of  a  local  printing  ^d  engraving  company  meet^ 

with  the  annual  staff  to  explain  print  size  and  page  layoi^t* 
Samples  are^  displayed.    Individual  students  participate  in  the 
^  ^Q^ivi ties  necessary  tofj)rep4re  the  annual  ior  printing  and  ^ 
^J^^      engraving.  ]     '   '  ;^        j        :    ;'       ^  4  ^  i 


/ 
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SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:    24)  Role-playing  1 

4)  Buzz  grouprs 


IV >    KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  TORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCin^ATIONS 

OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  krftwledge  of       1experi*fence  in  work  settings 
and  occupations,  the  student  will... 

1)    experience  the  basic  requirements  of'  all  workers:  atten- 
dance, punctuality,  adaptability  to  authority,  health 
'  and  safety  practices,  and  legal 'fequiremeijits. 

•  '         .  •         ■•  I, 

—  :  ■   ^     ■  ^  . 

=         ^  t  ■  ' 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  role-playing  followed-  by 
'  buzz  groups  as  a  method  to»  experience*  the  basic  requirements  of 
workers:    Using  the  following  sample',  write  directions^J^r  give 
directions  orally  as  they  apply  to  your  emphasis.    The  problem  could  , 
be  .changed  so  as  to  experience  any  of  the  basic  requirements*.     ;ri  ' 


SAMPLE  ROLE-PLAYING  AND  BUZZ  GROUPS;^ 


'4 


To  the  student:    You  are  the  ihanager  of  a  small  business.  One 
of  your  workers  calls  In  aick  at^XWe/inintites  of -eight.-  Yoar 
business  opens  at  eight  p'clodc.^  ^        ^  '  , 

^ap  What'^do  you  say^to  him  oyer  tbe  pfepne?  ,  ] 

b)  ^   What  do  you  ;do  to  fill  his-  place op'diing'  time?       '    ^  - 

c)  What  action  do  you  take  when  iie^^tlims  to  wqrk?  • 


Role-play  (he  part  of  the  manager. 


Follow  the  role-playing  by  having  .student!?,  discuss  the  ..decisi-ons 
made  and  the  reasons  for  making  them.  ^  Thi^  could  be  done  in  . 
small  buzz  groups.    Groups  could  share-  their  decisions. 


ERIC  .  .\  :-.  , 


SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  miERIALS:    6)  Collage  ^    ' ' 


IV  >    KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 
and  occupations,  the  student  will... 

'      1)    experiience  the  basic  requirements  of  all  workers:  atten- 
dance, punctuality,  adaptaM.lity  to  authority,  health 
and  safety  practices,  and  legal  requirements, 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  collage  as  a  method  to  know 
the  basic  requir,ements  they  are  to  experience  as  workers:    Use  news- 
papers and  magazines  as  resource  materials •    Use  the  following  sam- 
ple; write^dMe^Stions  as  they  apply  to  your  emphasis. 


SAMPLE 


Have  students  collect  news  articles  and  pictures  showing  cop- 
formity  or  non-conformity  to  the  basic  requirements  of  all 
workers.    Assemble  them  as  a  collage. 


-A5- 

SAMPLE. METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:    17)  On-the-Job 
IV.    KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORK  SETTINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 


OBJECTIVE:    To  increase  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  work  settings 
and  occupations,  the  student  will...  ' 

3)-  participate  in  work  simulations  and/or  on-the-job  training 
experiences  outside  the  classroom:    volunteer  work  (e.g., 
candy  striper),  released  time  visitations.  Distributive 
Education,  Trades  and  Industry,  Office  Education; 
Agricultural  Occupation  Employment  Experience,  Health 
Occupations,  Work-oStudy,  Work  Release,  or  part-time.  jobs. 


4  ^ 


.  SUGGEgTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  on-the-job  as  a  method  to 
have  students  participate  in  on-the-job  training:    The  sample  beloW 
is  used  with  Trades  and  Industry  .students  at  the  senior  class  level, 
^half-days  for  the  entire  school  year.    It  could  be  jnodified,  and 
Tiisfed  For  shorter,  periods'  of  time  at  any  grade  levilT 
 ^  »  ^ 

^  SAMPLE  ON-THE-JOB:  .  ' 

Students,  in  .their,  junior  y^ar,v  fill  out  ;a  job  app:|,ication. 
Thfey  are  the^;  interrv^ewed  by /th6  teacher-coqrjinator.-   Ea^jh  r 
student  obtains  recommendations  from  four  or  five  of  his. high 
^       school  t^ach^s.  jThese^repommendations  arong^with^his  appli-  * 
cation  atf  seht  out  to  prospective  §mplqyersv'  ^  ' 

.         \  ^        'V  -    4  : 

^       T}ie  stjimmer  following  fthe  junior  year,  interested  employees  conr 
I    I  t^ct  the  teather-coordfharbn  .  The"  studeftt  ^ti^fenTatls^the"^  ^ 
employer,  arranges  for  an  interview,  an3  is  either  accepted 
or  rejected  for  the  senior  school  year./  The  process  continues 
until  all  students -are  placed  ±a  th^  program..    Students  rejec- 
ted by  the  close  of  the  sui&er  do  not  enter  the  program. 

Students  in  the  program  attend  school  half-days  anji  work  on  the 
job  the  other  half.    The  employer  and Jiis .place  of  business 
become  the  teacher  and  the  school.    The  teacher-coordinator 
assumes  the  role  of  liaison  between  employer  and  the  school, 
and  between  the  student  and  the  employer.    The  student  has  a 
clas^  with  the  teacher-coordinator  for  which  he  is  given  one 
credit  toward  graduation.    One  credit  for  graduation ^plus  pay 
-    for  the  work  is  given  on-the-job. 


ERIC  - 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATIONS 


AND 


METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


ERIC 


SAMPLE  EVALUATION:    1)  Check  List; 


V;    DEVELOPMENT  OF  SKILLS  FOR  CAREERS 


dajtECTIVE:    To  demonstrate  responsible  behavior 

-  -         ^    -    -  ■ 


f 


I  .    ^     ^  '  

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS;    This  is  simply^ an  example  for  teachers  to 
show  how  this  objective  may  be  evaluated.     They  should  add  to  or 
delete  from  the  check  list  as  the^  feel  necessary  for  their 
classroom. 


SAMPLE  CHECK  LIST  Frequently    Seldom  Never 


^  1)  listens  without  interrupting  ^ 

2)  refrains  from  derogatory  language 

3)  is  punctual 

.4)  -demonstrates  self-discipline.^,,^ 

'5)  respects  propef£y  of  others  ^ 

6)  offers  helpful  suggestions 

7)  practices  safety  in  judgment 

8)  is  courteous  to  peers 

9)  follofws  specified  directions 
10) 
11) 
12) 


9> 


^7 
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SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  'MATERIALS:    20)  Practice  and  Drill 

  ,  - 

V>     DEVELOPMENT  OF  SKILLS  FOR  CAREERS  

OBJECTIVE:    To  4evelop  cpjmunication  competencies,  the  student  will, 
improve  his  listening  skills.  _   — 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  construct  exercises  of  practice 
and  drill  for  this  ^goal  and  its  objective:    Using  the'  following  as 
samples,  devise  exercises  as  they  relate' to  a  specific  field  or 
classroom.  ^  .         *  - 

—4  —  ^  


SAJiPLE  ACTIVITY; 

1)  Picture  Story.    The  teacher  distributes  various  pictures 
around  the  classroom  so  that  each  student  has  his  own  pic- 
ture.   The  teacher  begins  a  story  with  something  like: 
Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl. ^. Each  student  then  adds 

to  that  beginning  with  something  relevant  to  the  picture  he 
has.    As  the, story  progresses  around  the  room,  it  must  be 
both  sensible  and  pertinent  to  the  picture  being  included. 

2)  Bus  Stop  Story.    The  teacher  tells  the  following  to  the 
class:     (The  students  may  not  take  notes) » 

On  a  rainy  day  In  May,  an  empty  Mason  City  mini-bus  stops 
^     ^  *        the^comer  oX^Indiana.^d  ^.tate^StT^ts^o^ick -u^  twelve 
students  (three' of  which  are  girls,  one  those  is  Norwegian). 
As  the  bus  proceeds  on  its  route,  two  girls  exit  at  Grupp*s 
Grocery  and  four  boys  take  a  seat  on  the  bus.    As  the  bus 
goes  by  the  .Villa  Apartments,  one  boy  becomes  ill  ^d  is 
let  off.     (Include  as  many  stops,  entrancesy  and  , exits  as 
you  wish).     How  many  stops  did  the  bus  make?    *  /  . 

3)  ABC  Game.     Our  family  is  *^oing  on  a  vacation;  on  our  tour 
we  will  take. . . . 


a)  apple  * 

b)  bear  * 
^    c)  candy 

d)  dandelion 

Each  ^udentrmust  repeat  what  the_othe?§t^tW'*sta^^ 

his  own  according  to  the  next  letter.    If  he  fails  to  repeat 

all,  he  is  out  of  the  game. 
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SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:     12)^  Field  Trips 


14)  Independent  Study 
17)  On-the-Job  


21)  Reading 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  SKILLS  FOR  CAREERS 


OBJECTIVE;    To  develop  communication  competencies,  the  student  will,.. 

Is)  describe  in  written  form  how  knowledge  and/or  skills  acquired 
n.       in  different  subjects  relate  to  various  career  goals, 

-   ,  :  :  

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  tp  use  independent  study , through 
field'  trips,  on-the-job  taining,  and  reading  as  methods  for  this 
goal  and  its  objective;    Use  the  resources  available  in  the  Medjfa 
Center,  Counseling  Offices,  and  public  relations^rochures  of  a  firm 
in  which  the  class  has /interest. 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITY; 

Your  employer  has  requested  that  you  do  research  within  the 
firm  to  discover  what  tasks  are  availably  there  that  could  be 
performed  by  a  14,  15,  or  16  year  old. 


7  'r 


ERic; 
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VI,     REFORMULATION  OF  A  TENTATIVE  CAREER  CHOICE 


/ 
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B!ST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS:     10)  Debate 

\      ^  " 

^VI>    REFORMULATION  OF  .A  TBKTATIVE  CAREER  CHOICE  •  

OBJECTIVE;    To,  reformulate  a  tentative  career  choice,  the  student 
^-         ^  ^wisll.*..  ^  _ 

1)   .continually  reassess  his 'personal  needs,  values,  limita- 
tions, abilities  and  interests  as  they  relate  to  the. 
changing  world  of  work. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  use  a  debate  format  Ls  a  method 
for  this  goal  and  its  objective:    Use  the  resources  available  in 
the  Media  Center.    Write  directions  for  the  debate  as  they  would  ^ 
apply  to  the  subject  and  the  emphasis  desired  in  the  debate. 


SAMPLE  DEBATE  QUESTI^ 

1)  Resolved:  Television  presents  a  realistic  portrayal  of 
specific  careers  (possible  programs  to  view:  Room  222, 
Dr.  Welby,  Mannix). 

2)  Resoived:    Shoplifting  affects  all  consumers. 

3)  Resolved:    Possession  of  material  goods  brings  happiness. 

4)  Resolved:    Abortion  should  not  be  "^legalized. 

5>    Resolved:    ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  .is  a  more  realistic  portrayal 
of  American. life  than  is  THE  WALTONS. 


ERIC 


f 
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;  SAMPL*  METHODS  AJID  MATERIALS :    4)  Case  Problems 

•     ^  5)  Buzz  Groups 

VI,     REFORMULATION  OF  A  TENTATIVE  CAREEiC' CHOICE  \.  


OBJECtlVE:    To  reformulate  a  tentative  career  dfiolg/e,  thfe^student  ~. 
will..^  *        '  ,  • 

3)    Apply  the  decision-making  process  regarding  job  choice, 

SUGGESTIONS^  TO  TEACHERS -wishing  to'  construct  case  problems  or  buzz 
groups  as  a  method  for  this  goal^and  its  objective:    Using  the 
followin'^^^g^ a  "sample  of  role-plfaying/simulation,  devise  sample 
stories  ^s  t)iey  relate-  to  a  specific  field.  ^ 

 *  .'\  ^   [  ,   2  

SAMPJLE  ACTIVITY  ^  -       ^    *      f      ^  ^  -  ^ 

t    *piarlie  ,was  a  varsity  .wrestler  in  high  school  and  graduated 
^   "    near ^  the  ^op  bf^  hisi,^ class.  grades  in  science  and  math 

were  X'a.*   Charlie  clalmts  to  iRave  ^Interest  in  people  and 
would  like  a  career  wfere  he  could  help  people^    His  father 
/*  *  ,is  a  pai:tner  in  a  conoLtrudtion  firm  and"  his  mother  is  a  hair-  ^ 
^    *^T3re8Ser  who  has  her  own  ^op^    Charlie '9  teacher  and  his  high 
schdol  couriselor  feel  tt®t  he  has  the'  abi*lity  to  go  to  medical 
^school..  His  parents  would  like  to-s^e  Charlie  become  a 
.  ;  physician.    Charlie, -however,  yantg       become  a  male  nurse. 
How  do  you 'feel  th^  following  people  "WLll  react  to  Chapli4.*s 
^    _deci«iou?,      '  '  ,  .\ 

>  ^      '  ^  • 

CHai^ie/s  mother    Charlie  -         Charlie's^  coach 

Charlie's  father    Charlie's  girlfrierid  ^arlie*s  best  friend 


.  SAMPLE  METHODS  AND  MATERI^S:    24)  Role-Plavlnp  -  » 
"o  .  25)  Simulation 

VI REFORMULATION  OF  A  TENTATIVE  CAREER  CHOICE   ' 

-OBJECTIVE;    To  reformulate  a  tentative  career,  cholc^',  the  student 
will. . . 


3)    apply  the  decision-making  process  regarding  job  choice 


SUGGESTIONS  XO  TEACHERS  wishing  to  construct  role-playing  or  ' 
simulation  as  a  method  for  this  goal  and  Its  objective:  Using 
=the  following  as  a  sample  of  role-playlng/slmulatlon  devise  sample 
stories  as  they  relate  to  a  specific  field. 


SAMPLE  ACTIVITY; 

You  have  been  working  at  this  company  for  seven  yfears.  You 
have  a  atf^ervlsory  position  with  good  pay  and  a  good  work 
record.    l^ui;^onnal  education  ended  following  hi^h  school. 

The  company  hires  a  college  graduate  with  a  degree  and  no 
experience  in  your  specific  area.    Within  six  months,  the 
college  graduate  has  been  promoted  to  a  more  authoritative 
•position  in  the  firm.    You  feel  that  you  could  handle  that 
responsible  position. 

Actor  1  -  EMPLOYER 

Actor  2  -  DEGREED  EMPLOYE^,  NO  EXPERIENCE  ^  ^  -  « 
Actor  3  ~  NON-DEGREED  EMPLOYEE,  EXPERIENCED 
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GLOSSARY 


1)  ameliorate 


2)'  toimnurircal:3on  competencies 


3)    continuing^  education 


4)    decision-making  process 


5)  D.O.T. 

6)  glean 

7)  non-verbal 

8)  '  0.0. H 

9)  OVIS 

10)  psychomotor 

11)  reentry  course 

} 
I 

12)  role-playing 


13)    simulation  ^ 


14)    social  organizations 


alleviate  or  ease,  preferably  in 
a  positive  manner 

±he  abilit;j[^;to  handle  or  use 
communication  stills'*^ 

any  experienqe  in  or  out  of  the 
classroom  contri-buting  to  know- 
ledge, skill,  or  developmelit  of 
an  individual  ^ 

creating  altematferes  through 
reasoning,  critical  analyzing, 
/questioning,  and  recalling 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

gather,  pick  out,  screen 

actions  only,  void  of  words 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey 

coordination  of  mind  and  body' 

any  additional  education  dlTrected 
,  ^owa^d>  aCi change  in  one! s,  work 
rold 

individual  portraying  the  part 
of  another  individual  in  a  real 
life  situation 

structured  student  portrayal 
involving  a  group  of  people 
showing  a  real  life  situation ^ 


15)  work 


any  primary  or  secondary  social 
organization  to  which  one  belongs 
• (primary :    f amil^t  secondary : 
Boy  Scouts^  interest  groups) 

any  activity  that  pi^oduces  some- 
thing of -value  for  oneself  and/or 
otHer  people 


ERIC 
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APPElifDIX 


RESOURCE  MATERIAL 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY* 


Material  compiled  by  Terry  Brennan,  Senior  High  School  Librarian  : 


2^ 


The  following  list  is  a  printout  of  the  card  file 
on  the  Career  table  in  the  Senior  High  School 
Library.    This  file  contains  the  location  desig- 
nation of  the  permanent  materials  (books ^  tapes,- v 
lengthy  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles)  housed 
within  the  library.    Also  available  for  student 
use  are  the  Chronicle  Guidance  Occupational 
Library  in  a  small  file  cabinet *and  a  less  formal, 
four-drawer  file  of  free  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
clippings  which  we  have  obtained.  ^ 

If  you  can  add.  items^to^  any  of  these  collections — 
articles  encountered  in  your  reading,  career 
materials  which  you  believe  we  should  order — we 
would  appreciate  your  letting  us  Iqaow. 

Please  ^ive.- this  list  some  attention  and,  more 
importantly,  exposure  to  your  students.  * 


Terry  Brennan 

Senior  High  School  Librarian 
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Student,  378.1*  Footlick,  Jetald  K.  The  College  Scene  Now 
^  college  Foo 


Student,  378,7         Schwartz,  Alvin  University:    The  Students,  ^ 

college  Sch  Faculty,  &  Campus  Life  It 

One  University 

Ceneral.  158,7       .  Berger,  Peter  L.         The  Human  Shape  of  Work 
Ber 


General    331  Angel,  Juvenal  Student's  Guide  to  Occupa- 


*  tional  Opportunities  and 

Their  Lifetime  Earnings 

General    331,023  Haight,  Tim  Careers  After  fligh%chool 

Hai 

General    331.115  Corwen,  Leonard      -    Find  Your  Job  and  Land  It 
Cor 


1964 


1967 


1970 


1968 


General    331.3         Goldenthal,  Allen       The  Teenage  Employment  Guide  -1969 
Goi 


General    331.7  Brunetti,  Cledo  Your  Future  in  a  Changir^ 

Bru,  World 

General    331.7  Duckat, 'Walter"-  "      A  Guide  to  Professional 
D"':  Careers    .  , 

General    331.702  Atherton,  James  Essential  Aspects  of  Career 

^^"^  '  Planning  and  Development 

General    331-.7Q2  Footlick,  Jerrold       Careers. .. For  the  Seventies 

Foo    '  -     '  ■ 

"         f.  ♦  -  ■  ' 

General    331. 7a2'  Hopke,,  William  E.  ^    The  Encyclopedia  of  Careers  1?72 
'  ■        *  and  Voca^onal  Giiidance 

General    331.702  Sandman,  Peter  M.        Unabashed  Career  Guide 
San  -  • 


1970 
1971 
1969 
1969 


1969 


General    331.  702'.  :Schill,  William  .      -Career  Choice  and  Cafilr      '      '  1970 

^  ,       '  Preparation 

General    646.72  ^   -Zlpp,  Edith,  ■  Personal  Improvement- for  the'  1970 

2iP'   "     '  .      \  Career  Wonlan 

General    650.19       Whit^b,  Helen  Charm  -  The  Career  Girl's  Guide  196if 

^  to  Busine^G^^pJ  Personal 

^'  Success 

General.  33r.8&       Listen,  Robert  ,  On-the-job  Training  and  Where  1967 

l-lB         '           '  to  Get  It 
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General  "  331.702 
J  Spl 


Sp layer,  Sara* 


Your  Career  if  You're  Not      '  1973 
Going  to  College 


General    '331.5         Arthur,  Julietta         Employment  for  the  Handicapped  1967 


,  •:Art 

General  '331.3 
Lem 

General,  ♦  371.42 

General    374  '  f 
^  Rief 

General 


General  165 

T 

General—'Career 
File 

General  Mag. 

Room 

General  Mag. 

Ro<l^ 

General  Mag. 

Room 

General    Mag.  » 
a  Room 

General  Mag. 

Room  , 

Qeneral  Mag. 

.  Room 

General  Mag. 

Room 

General  Mag. 

Room* 

General  ,ftag.  ^ 
Room 

General  Mag. 

Room 

General  Mag* 
'Room 


Lembeck,  Ruth 


Teenage  Jobs 


1571 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

r 

'kiessman, 'Frank         ,Up  "From  Poverty 
Bye  Gate  The  Job  Interview 

^earning  Systems         The  New  Unemployed 

■r 


1968 
•1959 


P^phlet 


Life 


After  High  School,  What? 


The  Big  Year  Off,  p.  72 


Today's  Education       Career  Education,  p.  22 
» 

Scholastic  Teacher-*^  Career  -Edttca^ion^-'-T^-  New  Job  * 

for  the  Schools,  p.  4 

Educatipn  Digest     f  Career  Educatfon^^Nowy  .9«_^ 


Vital  Speeches 
McCaXl's 


Career /Education  Now,  p..  33 

Careers  for  Kindergarteners 
.   p.  54 


American  Education  •  A  Cargo  of  Career  Education 
American  Education      Federal  Funds,  p-.  36 


6/16/72 
10/71 
12/71 
5/71  '• 
3/15/71 
1/72 
•10/71 
1,  2/71 


"^ood  Housekeeping  '      Good  Careers  That,  Don't  Require  3/71 

College  Degrees,  p.  178' 


Time 


Farm  Journal 


Graduates  &  Jobs:    A  Grave  -  5/24/71 
New  World,  p*  A9 

Help  Your  Kids  Find  the  Right  4/72 
Career,  pi  58 
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- 

*  General 

Mag* 

Room 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

H<Sw  America  Liv^s.^ :  p..  .76^^.. 

-.9/72 

General 

Mag. 

Room 

Monthly  Labor  Heviow  Job  Vacancies  in  1970.  d.  20 

2/71  .' 

Gene  ral 

Mag* 

Room 

Time 

Jobs  for  Tomorrow,  p,,  70  ' 

2/15/71 

'  General 

Ma^. 
Room 

Newsweek  ^ 

y 

Learning  to  Earn,  p.  "'7,4 

8/30/71 

) 

General 

Mag. 
Room 

Today's  Educafion 

New  Priorities  and  Old  - 
Prejudices,  p.  25  « 

3/71 

r 
1 

General 

Mag. 
Room 

American  Education 

Seattle's  Concentration  on 
Careers,  p.  12 

7/71 

«> 

.  General 

tiag. 
Room 

American  Education 

This  Way  to  the  Jobs,  p.  12 

3/72 

7 

General 
General 

Mag. 

Room 

Career 
File 

Today's  Education 
.  Pamphlet 

Tomorrow's  Jobs,.,p,^l 

Public  Seryice  Employment: 
Jobs  for 'All  ^ 

1/72 

1 

^01 

744.424 
Hep 

Heplet,  1)onald  E. 

Architecture,  Drafting 
and  J}esigri 

1965 

r  1 

001 

921 
|W94 

Wright,  Frank  L* 

•  ,              '  j« 
A< Testament  ^ 

•  i 

002 

629*4 
Z36c  , 

Zarem,  Lewis 

Careers  &  Opportunities  in 
Astronautics         \  ^ 

r?962 

'l 

« 

003.081 

621.38 
W52f 

W^st,  Wallace 

Find  a  Career  in  Electronics 

1959 

01 

Mag. 
Room 

U.S.  News 

Choosing  Careers:    The  Big 
Shift 

5/31/71 

017 

14*2-, 
T 

-  Guidance^ Associates 

Your  Future  as  a  Draftsman 

018 

150  { 

•  Guidance  Associates 
♦ 

Your  Future  as  a  Surveyor  » 

019 

♦  • 

620 
'  Bro 

Brooking,  Walter* 

pngineering  Technicians 

1969 

* 

019 

620.69 
A52e 

Amstead,  B. 

Engineering' as  a  Caveet  To'day 

1967 

* 

020. 188 

332.6 

Ami 

Amling,  Frederick; 

Investments:    An  Introduction' 
to  Analysis  &  Management 

1970 

ERIC 

• 
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04            630  Sidney Howard  'A  Agricultural,  Forestry  &  1969 

Sid  »  .  Oceanographic  Technicians 

055 ...088    920  Golda,  Peggy  Women  in  the  Field:  Anthrop- 

Gol  !  ological  Experiences 

f        '  " 

07            Career  Assoc,  Health'Org:  Health  Careers  Unlimited 

File  of  Iowa  ' 

070           610.69  Lee,  Russell  The  Physician  1967 

L47p  ^  • 

073  T  159  Dr.  HagedtJm  Veterinary  Medicine  1970 
Side  2  -  ,  ' 

.1 

074  147  Guidance  Associates  Your  Future  in  a  Drugstore 
T 

075*        f  163'  NIACC  Teach^rs.^.  "  Practical  Nursing  as  a  1970 

Sid6  2  ^             ^    '  Career 

078           610.72  Colman,  Hila    ^  A  Career  in  Medical  ReWrch     "  1968 

078  614  Kinsinger,^  Robert  E.  Health  Technicians  1970 

Kin  / 

078,602    617.602  Paige,  Barbara-  Your  Future  as  a  Dental  1969 

•  Pai  *    .  Hy^^enist 

078.368    155  Guidance  Associates  Your  Future  as  an  X-Ray 

T  _  .  Technician 

QI8.368    141  Gujd'ance  /^sociajtes  ^iQUTwEutil^ 

' T  »    ,    '       -'-r  ^  ^  ^'  '  Technician 


078-368    T  163       ..Mr^  l^aac  Dental  Hygienist  1970 
Side  1          ^  - 

'078.381     130           ^Guidance  Associates  Your  Future  as  a  Medical 

'  T                ^                              '  Laboratory  Assistant 

078,381  T  lr58  ,  ^.Meircy  Hosp.  ?taff  Medical  Lal)oratory  Technician  1970 
.-^^     . ,      Side  ^^l 

079           Career       Easter  .Seal  /Socl/ety  Want  to  Help  Make  the  World  1968 

File                                  y  Setter' 

*  /  J 

079*108    616. 8i5       Newmaft, -pirle/  Opportunities  in  Speech  1969 

New                        -  *  Pathology' 

079.378    615.8023    Darby,  Patricia  YoAr  Career  in  Physical  Therapy  1969 
Dar  $ 

09            371.1         Biegeleisen,  J.      -  Careers  and  Opportunities,  in     ,  1969 

Bie  Teaching                             ,     '  - 

•  -.;  ".    ■  IF*  - 


ERLC  -  \ 


09  371.1 
^  Dow 

09  371.1  . 

Dow 

09  T'157 
Side  2 


Dowdell,  Dorothy 
Dowdell,  Dorothy 
Clarke,  Russell 


0^.228    371.1         Lloyd,  Francis  V. 


Your  Career  in  Teaching 

/  / 

Your  Career  in  teaching 
The*  Teaching  Profession^ 
Forward  to  Teach 


096 

096 

096 

100 

11 

110 

110 

1^ 

130 

130 

130 

132  . 

132 

132 


1967 
1967, 
1970 
1967 


'640.69 
S74e 

025 
L831 

340 
Sar 

340 
K97i 

340 
S661 

Pla  ' 

808.02 
Gil 

808.02  , 
Raf 

808.025 
New 


P26f  > 

T  158  . 
Side  2" 

Mag. 

Room 


K32.268  070 

S36e. 


Mills,  Nancy 
Paris,  Jeanne 
Spencer,  Lila 
Logsdon,  Richard  H.    Library  Careers 


Home  Economists  in  Action  1968 
Your  Future  as  a  Home  Economist  1964 


Exciting  Careers  for  Home 
Economists 


1967 


1963 


Sarndff,  Paul 
Kutner,  Luis 
Smith,  Talbot^ 
^Hersey~j0hn  --^ 
Giles,  Carl  H. 


Careers  in^the  Le~gai:Pro£ession  -1970 
I,  the  lawyer 


Lawyer:    Opportunities  for 
'   Careers  in  the  Legal  Prof, 

-Plain  JIaXk ^bout  the^Wpri  . 
Business 

Writing  Right  to  Sell 


1966 


1961 


1970: 


Raffelock,  David         Writing  for  the  Markets 


Nex/comb,  Duane 
Parsons,  Tom 
Spiegel,  Robert  • 
Mademoiselle 
Schoenfield, -C.A. 


How  to  Make  Big  Money  Free- 
lance Writing 


1969  . 


1970^ 


Find  a  Career  in  Journalisms  .  1959 


Journalism  as  a  Career 
Magazine  Jobs,  USA 


19,70  ! 


9/l^>6 


Effective  Feature  Writing:     ,  1960 
How  to  Write  Articles  "Kiat 
Sell  ^  ' 


7^ 
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132.268 


132.168 


14 


14 


14 


14 


142.081 


143 


144 


144.081 


070.4 
Rep 

152 
T 

707 
Kai 

707 
Rus 

658.8 

Cha- 

Fic 
Har 

745.2 
Pul 

118 
T 

921 
W87 


74rl/5 
Lar 


Associated  Press         Reporting/Writing  From  Sront  1971 

Row  Seats  ,  • 

Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Newspaper 

Reporter 

Kainz,  Luise  C.      *     Exploring  Art  -  1949 


Russell,  Mable  Art  Education  for  Daily  Living  1946 


Chamberlain,  Betty      The  Artist's  Guide  to  His  1970 

Market 

Harris,  Christie         You  Haye  to  Draw  the  Line    '  1964 

Somewhere 

Pulos,  Arthur  J.         Opportunities  in  Industrial  1970 

Design  Careers 

Guidance  Associates    Your-^Future  as  a  Photographer 

\ 

Garwood,  Darrell         Artist  in  Iowa:    A  Life  of  Grant 
„   .  '  Wood  '  1944 


Lariar,  Laurence         Careers  in  Cartooning 


1950 


150 


150.048 


150.048 


151.048 


. 151. Q58 


792 
Giit 

792 
Col 

Sta 

792.028 

Hen  ' 

921 

Tl'4 

920  ■ 
T32S 


Guthrie,  Tyrone  Life  in  the  Theatre 


153.118  796.357 
Hoo 

153.248  796.7 
And 

153*248  921 
Cla 


Cole,  Toby 
Stanslavski,  C. 

Bendetti,  Robert 

-     ;  -  ;: 

Maynard,  Olga 
Terry,  Walter 

Hoopes,  Roy 
Andretti,  Mario  ^ 

9 

Clark,  Jim  > 


Actors  .on  Acting 


An  Actor  Prepares 
'^e  Actor  at  Work-^^ 


1959 


1954 


1936 


1970 


Bird  of  Fire:    The  Story  of 
Maria  Tallchief 

Star  Performance:    The  Story 
of  the  World's  Great 
Ballerinas 

What  a  Baseballj^  Manager  Does 
Whatf*s  It  Like  Out  Thei^e?.      ^  1970 


Jim  Clark  at  the  Wheel:    The  1964 
World  Motor  Racing  Champion's 
Qjm  Story 


1954 


1970 
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153.248  796 
Lib 

153.348  796.357 
Wei 

153.348'  92'f 

Starr 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

160 

160 


364.14 
Sal 


650 
L891 

650.023 
Wig 

651 
Lit 

301.41 

Mac  . 

T  159 
Side  1 

657 
C33c 


Libby,,,  Bill 


Weiskopf,  Don 


Devaney,  John 


Salerno,  Ralph 


Love,  Albert 


Bamellir  '  A  Story  of  Auto  1969 
Racing  , 


Basetill  The  Major  League  Way  1962 
Bart  Starr''  *  V967 


Crime  Confederation:    Cosa  1969 
Nostra  and  Allied  Operations 
in  Organized  Crime 

Listen  to  Leaders  in  Business  1963 


Wiggs,  Garland  D.       Marketing.,  Business  &  Office  ^  1970 

•Specialists 


Littlefield,  C  1 
McLean,  Beth  B. 
Gage,  Edgar  S. 
Cashlin,  Jam^s 


Office  &  Administration 
Management 


1970 


The  Young  Woman  in  Business  1962 


162.158  658.8 

164  659.1 

F55m 


Fitz-Gibbon,  B. 


Accounting 


Careers  &  Opportunities  in 
Accounting:  including  ' 
accounting  for  t^^omen 

The  Buyer *s  Manual 

Macy's,  Gimbels,  and  Me 

How  to  Earn  $90,000  in  retail 
Advertising  ^ 


164 


164 


659.1 
M46m 

659.1 
Woo 


Mayer,  Martin  Madison  Avenue,  USA 


Wood,  James 
Playstead 


166  658.302     :Mack,  David 


This*  is  Advertising 


Opportunities  In  Personnel 
Management  Careers 


169.168  333.7 
McC 


180 


183 


188 


333.7 
Nea 

Career 
File 

309.2023 
A3b 


McCall,  Virginia-       Your  Career  in  Parks  and 

Recreation 

^  J 
Neal,  Harry  E. 


Des  Moines  Area 
Community  College 


Asbel|,  Bernard 


Nature ' 6  Guardians :    Your  * 
Career  in  Conservation 

Industrial  Marketing  Careers 
Careers  in*  Urban  Affairs 

^'9 .  ■ 


1970 

1965, 

1965 
1967 

1958 
1968 
1970* 

1970 
1956 


197Q 


\ 
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188          301.5  Bayliss,  Sylvia          Community  Service  &  Related  1970 

Bay  Speciali-sts 

188.168    119  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  the  Internal 

X  Revenue  Service 

195          T  157  Lucido                        The  Sodial  Worker  1970 
Side  1 

195          361.023  Gay,  Kathlyn           •    Careers  in  Social  Service  1969 
Gay 

20            651.023  Winter,  Elmer  L.,         Your  Future  as  a  Temporary        ,  1968 

Win  »                     Office  Worker 

201.368    651.9  Blackburn,  Norma         Legal  Secretaryship  1971 

Bla  '                   f  . 


202  633.023     Van  Allpn;  Edward       Your  Future  as  a  Shorthand  1969 

-  -  -  Van  ~  "        .  Reporter 

213  145  ■  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  Data  Processing 


1967 
1968 


213           621.3819  S^eligsohn,  1.              Your  Career  in  Computer  Programs 

213          651.8  Fische^r,  George          Your  Career  in  Computers 

Fis  ■ 

22  144  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Production 
•  X  Planner 

223          280  Eye  Gate                     Stocker  in  a  Supeinnark^t   .  1959 

23  156  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  the  Postal 
X  Service 

235           160  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Telephone 

X  Operator  and  Supervisor 

25  129  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  Selling 

.  -  ■      ■■'  -  -  -   .■ 

250          121  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  an  Insui^j^e       ^  ^ 

X  Sales^ian 

250           154  Guidance -Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Real  Estate 

X  •  'Salesman 

26  658.85  Liston,  Robert            Your  Career  in  Selling  1967 
Lis 

26            658.87  Harding,  Jack,             Retail  Selling  is  Fun!  1970 

  .^..^  ^ 

Har  .  •  . 


ERIC 


XT 


2^ 

26  658.87 


658.87.  Wilinsky,. Harriet  ^ Careers  &  Opportunities  in 
Wii 


1970 


Retailing 

Readings  in  Modern  Retailing    '  1969. 


272  Eye  Gate  The  Variety  Store 


1959 


^^'^  p^^^  Fried,  Eleanor         '  is "the  Fashion  Business  Your  1958 


Bus iness 


297          646  Heal,  Edith^  ,  FashiSn  as  a  Career  Fashion  1966 

"7^*  ^                  '    T  Portfolio 

299.884    140  ^-fGuidance  Associates    your  Future  as  a  Dispensing  "  ' 

.  "  Optician 

'6^2    '  NAVSUP  Food  Service  Operations 

^^-^           277  Eye  Gate  The  Waitress 
Fs 

313.138    664  O'Conneli.  Desmond"  Aim  for  a  Job  in  the  Bakerv 

018a  \                ...  udxvciy 


1971 


Industry 


1967 


274  Eye  Gate  School  Cafeteria  Worker  i  f 

Fs  ■      .        !     ,  ■  ,  . 

lA  - - 

33  646.7023    Fashion  Group  Your  Future  in  the  B^an^x^  1969 

'  '  Business 

-  \ 

355.878    275  Eye  Gate  The  Nurses  Aide 

Fs  •  f 

37  -         364.44       Schreiber,  Flora         A  Job  with' a  Future'  in- Law 


Sch 


1970 


Enforqement 


373  146  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Fireman 

T  .  . 

i 

m  351.7         Wilson,  James  ^      ^    Varieties  ofr  Pplide-BiTiavlor^^     19^8  ' 

aJ.  Wil 


363.2  Arm,  Walter  ^  ,  Policeman;  an  inside  look  at  1969 
..-Am      _  .  V  his  role  in  society 


375  363.2023    Lis ton,  Robert  Your  career  in  law  enforcement    1965  ^ 

Lis  -0  ' 


375  133 


Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Policeman/ 


^  Policewoman 
378        -125  Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  the  Armed  Forces 

^30  ^  Stone,  Archie  A.  '  Careers  in  Agribusiness  &  1965 
S87c  ■■      ■  •    iidustry  .   .      -        ■  ' 


A*—-,  -s* 


7-6 


526 

149 

T 

6 

■■  650  . 

K52c 

o^O*  281 

620. 28 

0 

Tay 

620*281 

135/ 

T 

65 

Career 

File 

70 

132 

701 

153 

T 

711 

617.7 

Sti 

720^^ 

127 

T 

723 

123 

T  ' 

807.3ffl 

126 

T 

82 

T  1 0  2 

-ISide  X 

822'«  38 It.' 

X 

I/O 

148 

T  4 

827«  381 

T  162 

Side  2 

82  S 

137 

T 

85 

128860 

T 

.860 

136 

T 

90 

124 

T 

913 

120  ' 

T 

Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  Wholesale 

and  Retailing 

King,  'Alice  Gore         Career  Opportunities  for  ^^63^ 

Women  in  Business  i 

Tar^rlor,  Dawson  Aim  fo?  a  Job  'in  Automotive         1968  ♦ 

Industry 


Career        Industrial  Education  Careers  foi^the  70's  in  the  9/70 

Graphic  Arts 

— *  .  ♦ 

Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as^  k  Sheet  Metal 

Worker 

Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a^Tool  and  Die 

Maker 


Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  TV  &  Radio 
^  ^Service  Technician 

Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  an  Appliance 

Serviceman 

Guiflance  Associates    Your  Future  as  an  Automobile 

Body  Rejgalrman '-"^^^-"^  * 

.N^^gC,  teadiers^  —       Electronic  Technology  as  a 

Career 

Guidance  Associates    Your ^Future  as  a  Telephone 

Installer  &  Repairman  , 

NIAdC  teachers   ,         Refrigeration  &  Air  Cond. 
Guidaa^jB  Associates    Your**Future  in  Eledtronics 


la^e  i 


Machine  Operatp^       .  , 
Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  as  a  Carpenter 

Guidance  Associates    Youi;  Future  , as  a  Long  Haul*  Truck  Driver 

Guidance  Associates    Your  Future  in  Siirface  Transportation 


r 


77. 


•91S  •  ■     \276   r         Eye  Gate  = 


Fs 
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•   .     The  Gas  Station'  Attendant  , 


•9J5.867  143 

T 


985 


'985 


*  ^369,2 


,Cui4ance  Associates*  Your  Future  as  a  Service' 
*       ^  Station, Atteridant 

^ Crook,  JWilliam  ^  Warriors  for  the'' poor;  the 

story  of  VISTA  ^ 


1969 


^351,a6i9  buPre,.  Flint 
*  DuP 


.Your  Career  in  Federal  Civil  \l967 
Service 
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—  '  .  INTRODUCTION  . 

This  unit  on  television-related  "careers,  utilizes  a  abort  play 
with variety  of  follow-up  activities.    It  provides  several  m^aning- 
''^ful  atii enjoyable  experiences  for  the  students  of  your  ro<Hn.    The  piay 
^nters  around  two  students  who  visit  a  local  television  studio.    They  . 
discover  that  there  are  other  jobs  besiibes  that  of  the  actor  in  the 
production  of  a  tjelevision  program.    Included  in  the  unit  are  many 
follow-up  activities  inclqding  games/ puzzles,  resource  speakers;  field 
trips,  and  the  .a<?tual  production  of  a  televisiipn  program  by  the  children, 
There  are- a  multitude  .of  careers  in  which  a  student  can  become  involved. 
This  unit  shows  that  by  looking  at  one  career  carefully,  a*  student  might 
find  something  of  inte^reat  in  this  field  or  a  related  one. 

.   '  •     Divid  Morton  .  * 

V  •  _i  

^  Debra  Sydoryk^ 


CAREERS  IN  fELEVISIOH  COMMUNICATION  '     ^  <^ 


Concept 

A  variety  of  occupations  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 

television  program.  -  Each  job  is  iAport'ant  and  requires  different 
skills  and  training.  ^.  . 


Objectives 


1.  Television  is  an  important '^urce  oF 'information  and  enter- 
tairiment.      *  ''      ^  '^^^^^^ 

2.  ^The  many  people,  who  work  to  produce  television  programs 
provide  a  ^service  to  the  c'cwjmunity  . 

3.  People  who  work^Befilnd  the  scenes  at.\the  television  studiot 
are  especially  akilled^^nd  trained  for* their  jobs"*; 


.      •       .  PRE-TEST 

See  how  well  you  can  answer  these  questions. 
1*    What  is  communication? 


2.    What  is  media? 


3.    What  is  a  career? ^ 


I 


A»    How  rn^ny  different  jobs  do  you  think  are  involved  in  the  making  qf 
a  television  program?    List  some  of  them» 


5.    Do  you  think  wocking  in  a  television  studio  would  be  easy? 


6*  ^  D6  you  think  the  job  6f  a  Janitor  is  important  to  a  television  show? 
Why  or. why  not?  1  •  *  • 


VOCABULARY  WORDS 


6    4  '^i 


audio 

cameramen 

'I  ' 

communication 
\ 

control  room 
cues 

director 
engineers 
f  loormen 
head  det 
media.  , 


microphone  , 
monitor 
record ing 
script . f 
set' 

show  production 
studio 
transmitter 
VjLdeo  tape 


visuals 


r ' 


A  One  Act  Play 

••Hey,  That's  What  I  Want  To  Do'' 
(Careers  In  Media  and  Comniunications) 


ft.  kA 


.  ■  ^  /o 


Hey,  That's  What  I  Want  To  Do! 
(Careers  In  Media  and  Communications) 

Characters 

Person  1:'  The  name  of  Jthe  student  can  be  inserted  here. 

Person  2^:  The  name  of  the  student  can  be  inserted  here.V 

Secretary:     ....    Mary,  she  is  the  cousin  of  student  or  person 

Director:  ......    Mr.  Mart  on 

Cameraman:     ....    George,  nice  friendly' man. 

Audio  Engineer:   .   .    Paul,  man  very  proud  of  his  job. 
Teacher  ......    Ms.  Smith 

pQur  other  students:    The  name  of  the  students  can  be  inserted. 


-  .  •  Act  I,  Scene  I  -  4  . 

The  two  people  are  sitting  and  talking  as  the  curtain  opens.    T.  V. 
set  with  back  to  audience.    They  decide  to  turn  on  the  set  as  the  show  ^ 
begins.  ^ 


1^ 


Person  1:    I  think  I  am  gonna  ^ turn  on  the  T.V.    Did  you  see  Kung  Fu  la^ 
nite? 

Person         Wasn't  it  great!  .  ~  ^"^ 

Person  1:    If  I  had  any  wi8h,Mt,  wo\ild  be  to  spend  my  tinye  doing  thlj:^^ 
like  that.  '  9 


Person  2 
Person  1 
'Person  '2 


You  mean  fighting  Kung  Fu? 

No  working  in  the  television,  studio.- 


Oh,  I  think  that  would  be  easy!  All  y^il,  do  id  8^H«^*  they 'turn 
on  the  camera  and  you  do  your  thing.    In  an  instan 


t  ypu  are 


start 
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Person  1:    I  have  a  feeling  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  just  going  in  and 
.   .  ^  standing  in  front  of  a  camera.    There  must  be  lots  of  jobs 

in  the  making  of  one  single  show. 
Person  2:    Well,  if  you're  really  interested,  my  cousin  works  as  a  sec- 
retary in  the  downtown  studio.    If  I  asked  her,  maybe  we'd 
^be  able  to  go  down  and^ f ind  out  what  really  goes  on. 
Person  1:    Sounds  great,  we'll  do  it! 

Curtain  Closes  ^ 

*         *  f 

Act  1,  Scene  II 

The  boys  are  about  to  enter  the  studio.    They  see  the  secretary, 

A*   *  '  ,        *  ' 

and  beyond  her  is  the  camerani^n  and  the  Audio  Engineer  working'  in  the 

studio* 

Sec:    Good  Morning,  KXYZ.  studios,  (Answering  the  phone).  Can  I  help 
you?    Pine,  I'll  ponnect  you. 
Person  2:    Hi  Mary,  glad  td^  see  you.    This  is  my  friends (name  of  Person  1) 
I  told  you  all  >bout.. 
Sec:    Glad  to  meet  you.    1'  have' talked  with  my^coasin  all  about  your 


interest.  _  Xe.J,evisiof£  is  an  importto4:  source  of  information 


and  entertainment There  are  man^^ people  who  work  to  produce 


television  programs  which  provfd^^a  valua^.le  service  to  our 


community.  ^ 


Person  I:    Mary,  are  most  of  the  productions  done  here?  -  * 

Sep.:  JTeSj^most^    the  programs  are  produced  in  1:he  televisioR  studio- 

s  •  -  ' 

The  large  room  over  there  with  the  men  performing  a  variety  of ^ 

jobs  is  called  the  studio.    There  /re  lights,  sets,  cameras, 

^nd  monitors;    All  taking  people  doin|,  different  jobs.  Speak- 
o  .  . 

ing  af  important  people  here  comes  our  director. 


dyirector  enters) 


Dir.:    Hi  Mat'y,  any  messages  for  me*? 

Sec:    Yes,  they  are  on  your  clesk*    Mr.  Morton  I  would  like  to  intro-  • 
*  duce  my  cousin  (Person  2),  and  his  friend  (Person  1),    They  ar^ 
here  to  find  out  a  little  bit  about  the  many  careers 
vision  communication*     «  ,  i  .a7^  ' 


Dir. 


Pleasal  to  mee^  you  fell^as.  Let  me  take  you.  around,  .to,; meet  "few  ^ 
of  the  people  who  hold  jobs  in  the  making  of  a  single  show*  First 
let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  what  the  director  does.    The  'main 


duty  of  the  director  lies  in  the  control  rqom  giving  directions 
to  everyone  involved  in  the  show*    He  selects-  the  picture  which 
.^appears  on  the  screen.    All  this  leads  to  the  introduction  of 
another  important  man  in  the  studio*    The  Cameraman. 
(All  walk  o>|^r  to  the  cameraman  who  is  working  with  camera^) 
Cameraman:  Good  Morning  Mr.  Morton*  ^  ' 

Dir.:    Good  Morning  Geoi^e,  I  have  a  couple  of  young  people  here  who  ^ 
.    are.  interested  in  what  you  do* 
Cameraman:  Well,  the  job  of  the  cameraman  and  the  floormen  is  to  work  in  , 
the  studio  with  the  performers*    The  cameraman  operates  the 
camera,  which  we've  been  trained  for.    The  floormen  give  cues 
to  the  performers.  ^  - 

Dir.:    ThankV  George  *  '  .       '  ^ 

Person.  I:    What. are  those  guys  over  there  doing  (Pointing  o£,f  stage)* 
Dir*:    Those  are  the  Engineers*.    Their  jobs  are  to  adjust  the'T*V* 
picture  for  quality,  operate  film  and  sfide  projector  and 
place  video  tape  on  the  machine  at  the  proper  tl(pe*  ' 
Person  2f  •  I  ,am  beginning  to  •ee^that  £he^ft^are  many  typ^s  df  jobs  apd 
careers  in  one  studio  a  person  could  .get  into* 


Dir.:    Yt»s ,  there  certainly  are.    Here  is  ,one  more  person  I  would  like 
\         for  you  to  me^etl    Our^ Audio  Engineer.  ^ 
^      (All  Walk- over  to  Audio  man)     *  ' 

r^^udio  Eng.;    Good  Morning,  Mr.\Morton.  ,  . 

X 

Di^r .;    Good  Morning,,  Paif I i    These  young  people  with  me  are  interested 
in  knowing  about  your  job.      ^  . 
Audio  Eng.:    Always  pleased  .to  let  people  know  what  I  do*.    The  audio  ' 
Engineer' has  ^charge  of  the  music  and  sound  effects.    He  regu-' 

-  •       '  .  \  •  ' 

lates  the  volume  soothe  voices  come  through  clearly.  He 


watches  the  Riming  and  notifies* the  director  when  it  is  time 
to  bring  thei^program  to  a  close*         .  ,  \  "  ^  ^ 

Person  I:    Wow,  I.^jhav^i^really  learned  -a  lot  today!     1^  never  knew  so  many 
Jobs^|were  involved  in  making  of  p  shcH/;\ 

Person  2:     1  can  hardly  w|iit  to  get  back  and  give  our  report,  to  the  class.  " 


I  am  sure  our  teacher,  Ms.  Smith,  will  be  pleased.    Thanks  so 
»  ^   much  Mr.  Morton  for  our  tour. 

Dir.:     You  are. more  than  welconie.     I  am  sure*you  see  that  in  communi- 
cations by  means  of  television  many  people>are  invplved,  per- 
forming  many  different  jobs.  '  Every  job  i^  "important  to  the 
production  of  the  show. ^  From  the  secretary  who  takes  messages 
to  the  Maintenance  Man  ^who  makes  sure  all  things  are  in  work- 
ing order.    All  jobs- and  careers  are  important.- 
,  Curtain  Closes'  * 

Act  I,'  Scene  XII 

.  The  final  scene  is  In  tWe  classroom.    The  two  students  are  at  the 
teacher's  desk  after  completing  their  report  to  the  class.  'The'^bther  stu- 
dents  are  at  their  desks  eager  to  ask  quejstions.    Curtain*  Opens . 
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Teacher:    You'cwo  have  done  an«  outstanding-  job  oh  your  report.    There  are 

^        r     -   ■  * 

so  many  career^  in  not  just'^telfevision  communication,  but  in 

•  ^  / 

rjftd£o.^#)..te legraph  and  «ny*othfer  form  of  Communication.    I  see^^ve 

^  .  <^ 

have  a  few  questions*     (Classroom  studenis  have  hands  raised). 

Classroom:    Are  there'  many  other  careers  that  oae  can  go  into* beside 
Student  A  ^  ^  ^ 

the  ones  you  mentioned  in  your  report.  ' 

Person  1':    Yes-r^ommunicating  by  forms  of  media  enters  into  almost  any 

field  you  <:an  ^^^^ 

Classroom:    My  favorite  part  was  the  cameraman.    He  giets  to  work  with  the 
Stu^ient  B  ,      *  , ,  ^" 

^performers  and  "^operates  the  cameras.      '  ^ 

Classroom:    Cpuld  you^tell^us  again  what  the  Audio  Engineer  does?  ^ 
Student  C  .  .      '  ° 

Person  2:    The  Audio  Engineer  work^  in  the  control  rl^m.    He  gets  to 

^  regulate  the  music  and  all  sound  effects.    He^  is  responsible 

for  all  you  hear. 

Classroom:  Are  all  the'  jobs  you  talked  about  really^  important  to  televisioq? 
Student  D  C  ^  ^ 

*.  * 

Person  1:    Sure^^'all  jobs  are  important*. 'The  secretary  who  takes  message^ 

important"*  to  the, show*    The  maintenance  man  who  makes  sure  alL 

things  are  in  good  working  order.    These  all  help  to  make;  the  » 
_  •      ^  If 

^     show  run  -smoothly*  '  .* 

Person  2:^    When  you  think^about  it,  fJiis  wo^d^^e.  tirue  in  almost  any  job 

you  would  go  into*        .  ^. 

Teac^^ex:.  That  is  right ^If  you  stop^to  think  about  the  jobs  you  see  ' 

around  yoix  every  day.    They'are  all  important.     I  want  you  tq^, 

^     '  notice  alf  the  people  at^nd  you  that*  help  you  in  'someway.  The 

cafeteria  workers »  the  man  who  makes,  the 'lights  for  our  room. 

,  '    These  jobs  are  alji  important-^    Communications  by  means  oi'  tele-- 


'   vision  is"  made  up. of  many  people » performing  many  jobs  for 

our  benefit.  '  »  * 

"  .    '  "  > 

Person  2:    Hey,  Ms.  Smith,  do  you 'thinK  we- could  visit  the  studio  as 
a  class? 

Class:    All  respond  with' a  bi^  ''YeMTi\^' 

I  wanna  go!  ^y^^^^,^  ^ 

°  Please!  .        '  .     •  ^ 

Teachet:    Alright  class  we'll*  go.    I  am  sure  we  would  all  learn  a  4. 
great  deal .                          ,    -  ,  ° 

Person  1:  Who  knows,  this  could  lead  to  me  being  a  great  Audio  Engineer. 
Person  2:    Who,  you?    Never!    Maybe  rrte!     (They  laugh) 


Curtain  Closes 
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TELEVISION  RtlATEO  U'vRiiteKb 


Accountant 
Actor 

Administrator 

Announcer 

Axtist 

Audio  Engineer 

o 

Beautician 

Broadcast  Engineer 

Cameraman 

Carpenter 

Continuity  Manager 

Cos turner 

Director 

iiditor 

Electrician 

Farm  Director  ^ 

\ 

Floormen 


Hc>me  Economics  Specialist 

Journalist ^  / 

Maintenance  Man  r  ^ 

Music  Librarian 

Music  Specialist 

News  Correspondent  ^ 

News  Writer 

Producer  ^ 

Promotion  Director 
» 

Research  Personnel 
Sales  Representative 
Scene  Designer  . 
Sportscastejr  . 
Traffic  Manag(Br  ' 
Video  Erigineer 
Writer 
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'  LhAKNlNG  ACTIVITIES  , 
-  FOR  1*IIT  DEVELOPMENT 


^        When  ^the  children'ajre  familiar  with  how  a  television  program^is  prod^ 
uced  and  the  variety  oi  workers  needed,  they  are  rekdy.to  produce  their 
,pwn  news  .program  ^nd/oj:  commercials •    First' review^  thfe  typ^s  of  workers 
'ijtou  will  need;*   script  writers,  editors,  actors  and  actresises,  directors, 
-^Jloormen',  cameramen,  ea'[»ineers,  etc.    Each,  child  should  then  be^  given  a  t 
•  .partidiiVar  job.    Using  the'video  tape  machine,  the'children  can  actually 
pfoduc^  their  own  television  program.  "  ' 

J2.    Ht\  Wendell  Belieu,  Media  Specialist >at  the  Oma^a  Public  Schools 
Ins  true  t^ional  Materials  Center,  is  an  excellent  resource.    He  is  a  very 
busy  person,^  but  when  avaj.lable  he  will  gladly  bring  his  assortment  of 
teievisioa  equipment  to  your  classroom.    He  assists  the  children  In  the 
making  of  their  px:,ogram.    He  teaches  the  children  to  use  the  video  and 
audio  equipment.    This  hands-on  experience  is  superb!.    Not  only  have  the 
children  had  a  meaningful  experience  in  television  equipment  operation, 
but  also  they  are  made  awai?e  of  the  .r^iany  careers  in  television. 

3,  Ffeld  trips  to  any  of  t^c  commercial  radio  or  television  stations 
are  very  worthwhile  forXhe  children,    however,  don't  overlook  the  trips 
that  are  available  within  the  Omaha  Public  Schools.    The  students^ at 
Central  High  operate  their  own  radio  station  KIOS  FM.'  Burke  High  School^ 
is  equipped  with  a  television  station,  whi6|i^  is  also  student!  operated. 
This  is  a  closed  circuit,  micro-wave  station  (KWU  4243).    Classes  are 
now  available  at  the  high  school  level  in  TV  Production  (Beginning  and 
A<ivihced)i  TV  Writing,  TV  Qraphics,  and  TV  Engineering. 

4.  To  enrich  vocabulary  development,  a  television /can  be  made  from'a 
cardboard  box  and  a  moveable  p,aper  scroll.    The"  vocabulary  words  and/or 
pictures  should  be  drawn  on  the  scroll  by  the  children.,    These  can  then, 
be  viewed  individually  or  in  groups.         ^  v 


5.  If  another  class  is  also  studying  Television  careers  they  could  be 
challenged  for  a  "College  B;owl"  type  quiz  activity.  .  ^ 

6.  Of  course,  individual  group  reports  requiring  research  or  on4the-job 
interviews  are  a  valuable  ^educational  experience.    By  assigning  i  different 
occupation  to  each  group,  the  inter-relationship  of  their  jobs  c^'be  em- 
phasized. ^  \,  xiff/h- 

7.  The  game  of  Cdnceritration  is  another  f unjwi^a^y  to  learn  i|he  tejevisif^ 
vocabtilary.    Communication-career  words  should  ^jbe  ptinted  '^n  -^rards. 
game  is  patterned  after  the.  TV  game  show,    f  |  ..t  |^  ^ 
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Find  these  words 
s  tudj^i  o 

-cues  \  . 

engineers     ^  ^ 
transmitter 

< 

What  other  words 


in  the  puzzle  above, 
set 

Microphone 
audio 

did  you  ^ind? 


sclript 

cameramen 

video 


f  1 


1.  tse 


d  lame 


3.  ^  osutdi 


nprdoutcio 


5.  ecus 


6*.  oauid 


7.  mtd^ounnicoai 


6.    evdlo  i 


^9.  '  gneniree 


10 •  lirmoeno 

♦ 

11  ;^  mremaneac 
12*  '.i^oenhorimc 

13.  rdiceotr 

14.  'tcslrp  ' 


SCRAMB'LED  VOCABULARY  FUN 
ANSWERS 


set 


8.  video 


media 


9."  engineer 


studio 


10.  floormen 


production 


II*  cameramen 


cues 


12*  microphone 


audio 


communication 


^  l3.  director.^ 
14*  script 
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Short -Answer*         "  \^       -  ' 

1.    Why^  is  television  communiciition  important'  to  out-  conmiuAity? 


2.    How  can  a  job  aa  a  carpehtjer  be  important  to  a  televi^sio^  sh 


\ 


f 

3.    how  could  the  job  of  an  art  impott'^nt  tp  the  mailing  of  a 

television  show? 


r- 


4.    What  Jobs  can  you  think  of  thai/  were  not  mentioned  which  might 
be  important  in , the "making  of  a  show.  .  . 


LisLiag 

I«    List  the  main  duties  of  thje  {Director • 


a., 
b'. 


2.    List  the  duties  of  ^;Aa^ Audio]  Engineer • 


a* 
b. 


7|^  . 


^levision 


Is 

e 
f 


c 

,1 
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C.    Match  t^ag  ^       .  '  '""^/^"l^ 

I.    Career  *        A.    Variety  of  forms  of  cocnmuni^tion 


3,  Set 


B*  Sending  or  receiving  me fsagei^.b^  speakings 

2.    Director,  i  writing,  6r  gestures      \  ^ 

,C.  Person  responsible  for'keepin^i^^cords; 
takintg  dictation,  and  relayingrl%asages 

D.  Person  entirely  responsible  f or:>?^nning'  of 

4.  Cameraman  "  a  show  'K^l'* 

>E.  Person  responsible  for  the  music ;^hd  all 

5.  Media  sound  effects. 


F.    Man  who  operates  the  camei;a 
Communicatfdfi' •  \ 


lunicatf^^' 


7*    Audib  £ngi.neer 


G.  A  large  room  with  lights,  sets,  and^c^era 
,  equipment 

H.  A  lifetdLme  occupation  or  job 


8.    Maintenance  Man       I.    A  person  responsible  for  keeping  the. build* 

^  ing  and,  equipment  in  wprking  order 


9.    Secretary  J.    people  working  together  to  present  a  show, 

n  .  to. an  autflence     o  .  . 

10«    Show  Production'      K.    B^ckjground  and  props  needed  'to  make  scene 
1  lifelike  ^  '    .     ^  . 


11.  Studio 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  A  Itamlng  exparlence  minl*unlt  about  manufAc.turlng 
c«iiteriid  around  m  origiiud.  play^*  Its  putpote^lt  to  Met  the  objectives 
stated  In  this  paper*  v 

Th%  play  ceptert;  around  a  group  of  children  Who  have  been^  studying 
about  nanufacturln^  and^tpeclflcalXy  the  assembly  4lne«'  As  a  culml* 
native  experlence\  the  class  Is  taken  on  a  ti^^  trip  to  see  how  dentist 
chairs  are  jikie»   Oa^  child  does  not  follow  tni^  behavior  guidelines  set 
forth  by  his  tead^tr  WhJLch  causes  ah'^^ouslng'  but  beneficial  chain' of 
events  tp  occur* 


.5  '  *  ' 


CONCEPTS  / 

1.    The  dignity  of  ali  work  must  be  recognized  if  it  is  performed 

in  a  dignified  manner.  ^, 
2/  The  qualifications  of  a  Job  should  be  met  by  the  individual 

seeking  the  |>osition  without  regard  to  sex. 
3.    The  organizational  structure  of  a  business'  can  range  from  a 

very  simple  one  with  two  employees  to  a  cooaplex  factory  with 

several  hundred  employees;^ 
OBJECTIVES  *        ^  # 

1.  To  'Show  how  important  the  Job  of  an  assembly  line  worker  is. 

2.  To  gain  recognition  that  'a  man  o^r  a  woman  may  hold  a  Job  if 
the  qualifications  are  met^*^  ' 

3.  To  familiarise  children  with  different  Job  opportunities 

•  ;  /  ^ 

available  in  4  large  factory. 

\ 

4.  To  acquaint  children  with  vocabulary  terms  learned  from 
studying  a&out  the  factory^.  . 

5.  To  study^  in  depths  the  assembly  line. 

6.  To  recogit'ise  the  existence  of  other  departments  in  a  large 
factory.  ^  ^ 

7.  To  simulate  an  assembly  line  by  making* a  produc'i. 

8.  To  promote  good  dental  health. 

9.  To  encourage  good  behavior  on  field  trips. 
LEARMING  ACTIVITIES 

1.    Pra-play  activities 

a.  Discuss  and  define  the  assembly  line. 

b.  List  reasons  on' a  chart ^wpro  and  con^  for  having  an 
asssflftbly  line.  ' 


c.  ttState  a  contest  between'^ an  Indiyidufl  worker  %nd  an  ' 

MBtably  line  to  make  ^  tiii^le  construction  using  tinker 
.  ^  toys  or  building  blocks'* 
d«    Make  a  scale  model  asseo^ly  line.  *  ^ 

e«    Invite  an  assembly  lln^ worker  to  speak« 


f •  Take  a  field  trip  to  the  Omaha  Playhouse. 

g«  Write  and  discuss  new. vocabulary  words,  (Appendix) 

h«  Begin  a  class  booklet  about  the  factory  and  items  learned, 

2«    The  Play  (Appendix) 

a«  Introduce  the  play  and  hold  tryouts  for  parts, 

b.  Depign  and  make  costumes,' 

c.  Make  props,  ,  ^  " 
&.  Make  backdrops  for  scenes*^ 

e.  .  Practice  play, 

f.  Make  handbills  and  invitations, 

•I 

g.  Hold  dress  rehearsal, 

h.  Present  the«  play, 
3,  ^Ppst-play  Activities    ^.  \^ 

^il,^  a.    Take  a  field  trip  and  se€  an  as^adibly  line*  in  acjtion,  . 
'  "    /6,  sMake  a  clais  mural  showing  the  iMffmbly  line  from  the  play. 
'    c.    Complete  the  story  -  'We  went  to  the  donut ^factory  ana  they 
forgot  to  make  the  holes!" 

d.  Make. crossword  pussies  using  vocabulary  words  from  the' 
study  of  the  factory, 

eji    Hake  a  chart  showing  how  the  assembly  line  fits*  into  the 
« factory  as  a  whole. 
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f»    Hake  a  collage  of,  pictures  of  items  made  on  an  assembly  ^ 


line* 

-«  g*    Make  a  product  in  the  classroom  using  the  assembly ^line 

*  technique^    (Papl^  mache'  napkin  rings -Appendix) 

h«    Play  the  game  twenty  questions  using  the  vocabulary  words 
RESOURCES    ,^  *  .  ' 

—   ■  ,  'i 

f 

1.    West  Maple  IMC  .  • 

V  a.    Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Human  Body,  "Teeth",  Filmstrip, 

b.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,         and  His  Fight  For  Freedom, 
'Man  the  Laborer",  Filmstrip,  yfz 

c.  Modem  Learning  Aids,  •'America  Matures^:    Series  ThVee", 
•Assembly  Lines  and  Merchan4i8lng* ,  Filmstrip,  973.^;? 

d.  .Bailey,  "HerSie's  Ihream",  Kit  617.6  H,  (Teeth) 
e«    Weston  Woods,  *'Stone  Soup,"  Marcia  Brown,  Kit  FB«  ^ 
f *    Imperial,  'Vhere  Does  I>  ^me  From?"    Kit  600  Whe»  ' 

2#    Career  Education  Materials  *^ 

a«    Curriculum  Filmstrips,  Box  2,  'Ve  Learn  How  Things  Are 
MAde". 

b»    Curriculum  Filmstrips,  Box  2,  "Factory  Workers,  We  Visit 

a  Lumbar  Mill". 
c«    Come  To  Work  With  Us  in  a  Toy  Factory 

*  \   d.    Video  Tapes,-  "Dixie  Cream  Donuts,"  "Dr.,  Singer  and  Staff"^ 

Instructional  Materials  of  OPS,  16mm  films. 
a«..  Butter  is  Made  This  Way 
b.  ^Collage  ^ 
c*    George's  New  Su£t 
d«    How  to 'Make  a  Puppet 
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Stve  Those  Teeth 

f  •    Homer  Price  and  the  Donut  Machine  r^' 

^    g.    The  Terrarlum  S         ^  '     -  \ 

4.    Other  '  j 

a.  Book  -  Henry  Hugglns  and  the  Donut  Machine >  Robert  ^ 
McCioskey.              V  ^ 

b.  Materials  avallabXe^^pon  requet^tu  ^ 

*  i 

(    .  r 
.  ft 

(1)  Bulletin  1700«^101:    Factorjf  operatives,-  15'^ /-Bureau 
of  Labor  S^'atlstlcs,  911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  64106».  ji* 

(2)  Bulletin  170,0-7:    Dentists,  10c,  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics, '^911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

/. 

64106  ^ 

(3)  Bulletin  1700«55:    "Shipping  a^d.Recelv*xg  Clerks", 
10c,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ^911  Walnut  Street,  ' 

^  Kansas  City,  Missouri    64106  ^' 

(4)  '1)entistry»A^'Changing  Profession",  free^"  American 
Dental  Association,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 


/    'J^/-  Illlrio^j  60611. 

.  TEACHER  EVALUATION  "  •  i- 

1.    Have  each  child  construcfi  an  ii^jl^vidual  Invention,  and  present  it 
to  th*  class.  \  > 


a.  Ask  the  nsline  of        ^ventlon.    ^  ^  i 

b.  Ask  the  material's  involved  in  constructing  the  invention, 

c.  Ask  h6v  it  could  be  made  on  an  assembly  line. 

2.    Font  committees  to  make  a  booklet  entitled  '^The  Factory." 
a.    Include  the  jtatldns  in  an  asliembly  line. 
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h^^y'Sfiby  pictui^e%^:bf^  Items  made  an -an  assembly  line« 

c«    Show  the  outline  of  a  large  factory*  .  , 

3.    Form  a  panel  of  **experts'|  and  havc^  the  remjilning  class  members 
ask  questions  .regarding  the  factory, 

4«    Written  test* 


.  I 
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Organization  of  a  Factory 


^(stockholders 


Board  of  Directors 


Plant  Manager 

Sales  Manager 

1.    Shipping  Clerk 

2,.  Advertising 
Manager 
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I.  Worker 
11./  Worker 


Office  Mtnager 

1.  Payroll  Clerk 

2.  Corresponding 

Secretary 

3.  Public  Relations 


4.    Personnel  ; 
Department 


/«2 


VOCABULARY  WORDS 


Manufacture 
Factory 
Stockholders 
Boarct  of  Directors 
Plant  Manager 
Production  Manager 
Sales  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Purchasing  Agent  ^ 
Asseflrt>ly  Foreiaan 


Inspector  .  ^ 


Team  Foreman 


I^lne  Worker 


Shipping  Clerk 


Advertising  Manager 


Payroll  Clerk 


Corresponding  Secretary 


Public  Relations 


Personnel  Department 


StockroQia 


Materials 


/J 


NUMBER  FOUR  FORGOT 
or 

THE  DENTIST  CHAIR  THAT  HAD  A  CAVITY 

i 

kci  original  play  created  by  Mary  Hontet 
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CHARACTERS 


Narrator 

Mrs,  Lane,  teacher 
Mr»  Woods,  tour  guide 
Joha^  student 
Susan,  student 
Toony,  student 
Angela,  student 
Jeff,  student 


Jane,  student 

Billy, Sai^h,  student^ 

Mrs,  Smith 

Receptionist,  man 

Dr.  Little  I  lady  dentist 

Othe^.  students 

Factqry  workers 

Station  Four  Worker 


SCENE  OHE;  ^     »  , 

Setting:    Mrs,  Lane's  class  is  arriving  at  the  Dandy  Day^ Dentist 
Chair  Company, 

^<     vi      Narrator:    Mrs,  Lane's  class  has  been  studying  manufact;urlng  and  «the 

factory^    jOne  of  the  methods  to  produce  an  .item  is  biy  tBe 
^  use  of 'the  assembly  line.    They  are  about  *rd  begin. thel'i^ 

'  tour ,   '  .  ^  .    -  . 

Mr,  Woods:    '^Good  morning,  boys  and  girls.    Welcome  to  the  Dandy  Day 
Dentist  Chair  Company,    I  am  Mr,  Woods,. your  tour  guide^ 
for  this  naming.   We  hope  jhxx  will  eajpy  the  tour  and  \ 
actually  see  how  a  Dandy  Day  Dentist  Chair  is  made.  Be*. 
^    '  fore  we  begin  'walking  the  line'  let  me  remind  you  that 

*our  company  also  relies  on  other  companies  fpx  our  ma* 
terlals.  We  buy  wood  for  the  frame  of  our  chairs  from 
Louie's  Lumber  Yard,    We  buy  the  black  yln;^I  covers  from 

also  buy  nails,  screws, ^bblts,  and 
e  Ace  Metal  Works," 


Franny  s  Fabrics, 
metal  bars  from^ 


Students:  'Vow!" 


Mr,  Woods:    "Boys  and  girls,  what  would  happen  if  one  of  the  tracks 
delivering  the  wood  for  the  frame  of  our  cha^lr^  had*  a 
flat  tire  and  was  a  day  late?    Yes,  John?"  ;    ^  \ 

,   John:   *the  assembly  line  would  have  to  stop  because  there  would* 
n't  be  any  wood  to  make  frames  for  the  chairs," 

Mr,  Woods:    'Very  good^  John!    We  wouldn^t  be  able  to  make  any  chairs, 
the  dentists  who  ordered  the  .chairs  from  us  would  be  un* 
happy ^  and  we  would  lose  money.    What  could  we^  do  to  pre* 
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vent  our  assembly  line  fro«^  aftopping?    Yes,  Susan?" 

Susan:    '^he  company  could  build  a  stockroom  and  keep  an  extra 
supply  of  the  materials  needed ^to  mak^  the  chairs." 

Mr.  Woods:    '^You  are  righ't!    We  do  have  a  stockroom  for  extra  ma- 

.  terials  Just  in  case  an  emergency  like  that  happened.  I 
Vam  very  impressed  with  what  your  class  knows  about  the 
factory  and  asseod>ly  lines.    Letls  begin  our  tour  now. 
This  way,  please." 
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End  of  scene  one. 


SCENE  TWO: 


Setting:    On  a  balcony  overlooking  the  "line"  at  work. 


)li  1 


Narrator:  The  class  is  about  to  see  the  actual  assembly  line  at 
work  but  before  they  continue ,  Mrs.  *Lane  gives  them  a 
reminder.  , 


Mrs«  Lane:    "Boys  and  gixPls,  I  know  we  talked  about  this  at  ^.chool, 

but  I  want  to  remind  you  again ^    We  ard  all  so  excited  we"^ 
^  might  forget  that  we  must  not  disturb  the  workers  by  asking 

them  questions.    Mr.  Woods  is  here  to  answer  questions  so 
'  the  workers  will  not  be  distracted." 

Mr.  Woods:    *^hank  you,  Mrs.  Lane.    Let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
the  beginning  of  our  line.    This  is  station  number  one 
where  the  wood  is  measured,  cut,  and  nailed  together  to 
form  a  frame.    We  have  a  team  of  four  men  doing  these 
J^bs.    When  a  frame  is  complete  they  put  it  on  the  con- 
«jt  veyor  belt  and  send  it  on  to  station  number  two.  Can 
anyone  tell  me  who  sees  that  the  workers  keep  working  to- 
gether?   Yes,  Tommy?"  . 

Tommy:    ••The  boss."'  \ 

Mr.  Woods:    "A  very  good  answer  if  we  were  in  a  very  small  business 
where  they  have  only  one  boss,  but  here  in  the  Dandy  Day 
^    Dentist  Chair  Company,  we  have  many  bosses.    The  boss  of  ^ 
'  station  number  one  is  called  a  *team  foreman.^    We  have 
six  team  foremen  and  as  we  continue,  you  will  see  the 
five  other  stations." 

Angela:    (Waving  her  hand  excitedly)    "Mr.  Woods!    Mr.  Woods! 

Here  is  an  office  door  with  a  lady's  name  on  it  and  it 
says  she  is  the  assembly  foreMAN.    What  team,  does  she 
supervise?" 

Mr«  Woods:    "A  very  observant  girl,  Mrs.  Lane,  and  she  has  a  good 

^         question.    First  of  all,  the  assembly  foreman  is  in  charge  . 
of  all  of  the  team  foreman.    She  must  see  that  each  team 
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works  siBOOthly  and  that  one  team  doesn't  work  too  fast  or 
too  slowly.    She  oust  also  handle  any  problems  that  may 
arise  which  the  team  foreman  cannot  handle.    Her  most  ijn* 
portant  Job^  is  to  see  that  the  chairs  are  being  made  all 
the  time  and  that  they  art  being  made-^ell.    Finally,  she 
must  report  to  lUE^'boss  wl^  is  the  production  manager." 


why  is  thel  lor 


Jeff:    "But  ^y  is  the^foreMAN  a  lady?" 


Mr.  Woods:  '*Iimes  are  changlngrmd  now  when  We  hire  someone  to  do  a 

Job  9  we  hire  the  person  •  man  or  woman  «•  who  can  do  the  best 
Job  for  us.    Mrs.  Brown  does  an  excellent  Job." 

*  .  '  " 

Jane:    'Vhat  does  the  next  station  do,  Mr.  Woods?"  ^ 

Mr.  Wo^s:    "Station  number  two  workers  attach  the  metal  bars  to  the 
chairs,  which  hold  the  head  rest,  the  foot  rest,  and  the 
arm  rests.    There' are  also  four  people  on  this  team. 
Station  number  three  wraps  paclding  around  the  frame  and 
metal  bars.    You  can  see^  that  we  have  two  workers  on  this 
teami" 

Billy:  ^1  '^Look,  everyone,  the  next  station  only  has  one  worker!!" 

Mr.  Woods:    "Right,  Billy,  and  a  very  important  Job.    Our  chairs  are 
!'  follow  and  this  perso^  at  station  number  four  must  put  a 
"padded  cross»bar  over  the  seat  of  the  chair  so  no  one 
will  fall  in  Wen^they  sit  down*    (Everyone  laughs) 
Let's  continue,  and  move  on  to  the  covering  station." 

Billy:    (Billy  fascinated  by  the  worker  stays  behind)  "Psst, 

PsstI    Look  up  here!^  < 

Worker:    (Worker  looks  up)    "Hi  there!    What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Billy ^  "Is  It  really  true  someone  would  fall  into  the  chair  if 
fy  you  forgot  to  put  a  padded  cross  bar  on  the  seat?" 

Worlicer:    '*ro  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really  don't  know  because  I've 
never  missed  one.    (As  he  is  saying  this,  he  holds  up  his 
hands  to  emphasize  h*is  point  and  a  chair  goes  by  without  a 
padded  cross  bar.) 

/  >,Mrs.  Lane:    (Seeing  Billy  talking  to  the  worker)    "Billy  Smith,  you 

g^t  up  here  with  ,the  rest  of  us.    You  know  you  are  not 
supposed  to  talk  with  the  line  workers.    We  are.  already 
at  station  nuntber,  six  where  the  chairs  are  inspected  and 
put  in  boxes  to  be  shipped." 

Billy:    "I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Lane,  I  Jus^  forgot." 

Mr.  Woods:  (As  Billy  and  Mrs.  Lane  Join  the  group)  'Veil,  boys  and 
girls,  thanks  so  much  for  visiting  the  Dandy  Day  Dentist 
Chair  Company.    Maybe  ^t  your  next  dental  visit you'll 
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'   be  tit  ting  in  one  of  our  chairs." 
Students:    .'•Thank  you',  Mr.  Woods.  Good-bye." 
End  of  Scene  tvo« 
SCENE  THREE 

Setting:    Mrs.  Lane's  classroom  the  following  Monday. 


c 


Mrs.  Lane:    "Good  morning,  boys  and  girls!    I  hope  you  all  had  a  n£ce 
veek*endt    Before  ve  begin  today,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
you  liked  best  about  our  visit  to  the  Dandy  Day  Dentist 
Chair  Company.  -Yes,  Angela?" 

Angela:  "I  liked  learning  about  the  lady  asaembly  foreman." 

Mrs.  Laiie:    "Good,  John?" 

'    John:    "I  enjoyed  seeing  the  worket^s  In  action  and  how  they  had 
to  work  together." 

Mrs.  Une:     "Fine!  Billy?" 

Billy:    "I  liked  the  man  vho  put  the  padded  cross  bars  on  the  , 
chairs  so  no  one  would  fall  in  when  they  sit  down.  He 
even  said  he  had  NEVER  let  a  chair  go  by  Without  putting 
one  on  It." 

Mrs.  Lane:    '•Thank  you,  Billy,  but  you  know  you  weren't  supposed  to. 

talk  to  the  workers^.    Now  we  must  continue^ur  lessonf ." 

Narrator:    (Later  on  that  day,  Billy's  mother  comes' to  school  to  ^et 
Billy  a  few  minutes  before  the  bell  rings. 

Mrs.  Smith:    '^i,Jirs.  Lane.    May  I  take  Billy  for  his  dental  visit  a 
few  minutes  before  the  bell  rings?" 

Mrs.  Lane:    'tertainly,  Mrs.  Smith.    Billy  Is  lucky  to  have  parents 

that  are  concerned  about  him  having  healthy  teeth.  Good«* 
bye,  Billy,  we'll  see  you  tomorrow," 

End  of  Scene  three. 

SCENE  PyjR  J 

Setting:    The  Smith's  are  at  Billy's  dentist.  Dr.  Little. 

Narrator:    Billy  has  arrived  for  his  six-month  check-up. 

Receptionist:    '•Hi,  Billy,  Dr.  Little  will  see  you  now*    Go  right  in  to 
room^ three." 
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Billy:  "OKI" 


Dr.  Litcle:    (As  Billy  enters  the  room)    "Good  afternoon,  Billy  Smith, 
how  are  jrou  today?" 

Billy:  "Fine." 

Dr.  Little:    "You  are  a  lucky  boy  todayl    You  are  my  very  first  patient 

to  try  my  new  Dandy  Dan  Dentist  Chair.    I  Just  got  it  to-'^ 

.     ^         day,"                                      ,                       •  -  . 

Billy:    'VOW!    We  Just  took  a  field  trip  there  on  Friday.    We  saw 
how  they  were  made.*' 

Dr.  Little:    *^ou  did?^  Well»  Just  make  yourself  comfortable  while  I 
get  the  X*ray  machine  ready.    (Dr.  Little  leaves  the 
room) 

Billy:    (Talking  to  himself)    "Oh  boy,  wait  till  the  rest  of  the 
kids  hear  about  this.    Well. . .  .h*ere  goes!    (Billy  hops 
up  on  the  chair  and  he  falls  into  it  and  disappears) 

/ 

Dr.  Little:    (Comes  back  into  the  room^    '*Billy.  ...Billy?  Billy, 

where  lire  you?    You're  too  big  to  play  hide-and-seek." 

Billy:     (With  a  muffled  voice.)    •Here,  I'm  in  here.  Helpt  Help!" 

Dr./Littlet    •Vhere^  is  'here*,  Billyt" 

^    Billy:    "Inside  the  chairwinside  the  chair!!    Nuaiber  four 
must  have  forgotten  the  padded  cross  bar  when  I  was 
^         talking  to  him!!"  ^  ^ 

»         '  ^, 

Dr.  Little:  J  "Just  relax^^  Billy,  we*li^|<iave  you  out  in  a  Jiffy.  I'll 
Just  mak«  a  call  to  the  Dandy^Day  Dentist  Chair  Company 
and  s^e  what  screwy \o  unscrew." 

J|larrator:  (Dr.  Little  made  th^^hone  call  and  was  told  what  screws 

to  unscrew.    Billy  was  gratefully  rescued.)  .  .  ^ 

^illy;    (As  he  is  stepping  out  of  the  chlir)    "Boy,  that  was  a 

close  call.    7:fthought  Mr*  Woods  was  kidding  when  he  said 
you  could  faliilnto  the  chair  if  the  padded  cross  bar   ^  ^ 
^  wasn't  put  in  place.    Hext  time  %ihen  Mrs.  Lane  tells  us  / 
not  to,  talk  to  someone  ^^rking,  I'll  listen.    Boy,  that  f 
WAS  a  close  call." 


v 


Dr.  Little:    "You  are  right,  Billy,  now  let's  go  iAto  another  room  and 
get  that'^checkwup." 

Billy:    'V)K."  ' 

End  of  scene  four. 
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SCENE  FIVB 


Setting:    The  next  morning  in  Mrs.  Lane's  classroom. 

Mrs.  Lane:    '^Good  oioming^  boys  and  girls.    Does  anyone  have  anything 
of  interest  to  report  to  the  class  today?  (No  response.) 
Billy,  wouldn't  you  like  to  tell  us  about  your  visi^to  _ 
the  dentist?"  ^ 

Billy:    (Standing)    "I  went  to  the  dentist  for  nry  six-month  check- 
up and  didn't  have  any  caviti'fcs."    (He  sits  down*) 

Mrs*  Lane:    "Good  iEor  you,  Billy «    But  what  about  the  dentist^s  chair. 
Did  the  doctor  have  a  Dandy  Day  Dentist  Chair7" 

Billy:     (Standing)    ''Yes,  she  did."    (He  sits  down.) 

<,Mrs.  Lane:     (With  a  puzzled  look)    "But  Billy,  can't  you  tell  us  more 
about  it  thao  that?" 

t     Billy:     (Slowly  standing)    'Vell....uh  it  wa8.....uh,  quite  an 

experience.    That's  about  all  I  can  say.    It  was  REALLY 
quite  an  experience!" 


THE 
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PAPia    MACHE*  NAPKIN  RINGS 


Materials  Needed: 

1,  Papier  mache  *  paste 

2.  Empty  spools  from  toilet  tissue  rolls 

3,  Colored  tissue  paper 

4.  Starch,  liquid 
5«  Newspapers 

6«  Brushes 

7.  Containers 


Step  one: 

Slice  spools  into  about  oxie^inch  vide  rings « 


CD  CD  CD  CD 


Step  two: 


Cover  rings. with  four  layers  of  papia:  mache*  newspaper.  Let  dry 
coiBDletely. 


coiBpletely 

.  / 


'Step  tnree: 


Tear  colored  tiss^ue  paper  into  small  pieces.    Brush  starch  on  the 
rings  I  doing  only  it  small  area  at  a  time.    Press  tissue  in  place » 
smooth,  and  brush  again  with  search.    Cover  entire  ring  In  this 
manner.    Let  dry  completely,  ^ 
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I 

idTRODUCTION 

This  booklet  is  a  collection  of  mini- 
units  concentrating  on  careers  in  and  around 
the  home.    It  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
tyork  performed  by  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  and  provides  listings  of  the  outsiders 

who  provide  services  for  the  home  and  family. 

* 


SURVEY  LETTER  I 


l)ear  Parents,  '  ^» 

The  students  in  our  class  plan  to  study  about  the  importance 
of  al\  types  of  work.    We  want  to  learn  more  about  the  work  of 
each  df  the  parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  class* 

W6yid  you  answer  these  questions  for  us  and  send  it  to 

school-  vHth  your  child.    We  will  study  how  your  job  affects  our 

< 

lives,. 

'      i.  .■  . 

\|  l**iWhat  is  your  job?   ^  

'I 


j"'2.    What  are  some  of  your  responsibilities? 


3r*' Is  "there  anything  about  your  work  which  the  children  ' 
\  \    ^\9(M\d  enjoy  seeing?     (pictur^ ,  materials ,  tools,  uniforms 


'5-.  etc-,?) 


4.    Would  you  be  able  to  talk  to  the  class  about  your  work? 


5.    Would  a  field  trip  to  your  place  of  employment  be  bene- 
filial  at  this  grade  level? 
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SURVEY  LETTER  II 


Dear  Parents, 

We  are  especially  interested  in  careers  in  homemaking* 
Our  biggest  resource  is  YOUl  ' 

r«    Mothers  and/or  fathers' could  you  talk  to  the  class 
about  your  duties  in  the  home? 


Are  you  interested  in  cooking,  sewing,  cleaning, 

repair  work,  painting,  woodworking,  etc.?   

Which  would  you  dike  to  tell  us  about?   


3.  Are  you  a  working  mother  Who  might  have  a  free  time 
to  explain  how  an  outside'job  and  homemaking  are 
managed?   - 

4.  What  time  or  day  would  be^rconvenient  for  you  to  come 
to  talk  to  us?   [  ^ 

I  really  apprec»iate^  your  cooperation  in  this  survey. 

Sincerely, 


Teacher 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RESOURCE  PEOPLE 

!•  Exactly  what  do  you  do? 

2.  What  training  and/or  education  was  required? 

3.  What  tools  do  you  use? 

4.  What  are  your  hours? 

5.  Is  one  time  of  the  year  busier  than  the  others? 
6*  What  are  the  joys  and  problems  of  your  job? 

If  possible  bring-- 

1»  Pictures 

2.  Tools 

3.  Special  clothes  needed  & 

4.  Any  ideas  of  your  own 


Concept:^   Homemaking  Career  « 

Behavioral  oblective; 

The  kindergarten  child  will,  upon  completion  of  theae  activities, 
better  understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  homemaker  in 'the  family.    They  will  demonstrate  knowledge  via^ 
role  playing  in  the  playhouse. 
Procedure : 


The  children  will  be  seated  in  a  circle  and  each  child  is  to  give 


a  complete  sentence  in  respon^  to  a  given  question*  ^ 

1 .  What  ik  a  poth\*i|?[  , 

2.  What  doeflbr  a  tnother  do  in  the  morning? 

3.  What  db^S-i  mother  do.  in  the  afternoon?  y 

4.  What  does  a  another  do  in  the  evening? 

5.  The  hardest  work  my  mother  does  is    ^ 

/    6.  For  fun  my  mother  does   


7.  I  know  my  mother  is  interested  in  school  because 

she   ,  . 

 «  

8.  If  I  were  a  homemaker  I  would  change   ^ 


Plan  to  ask  mothers  (or  fathers  who  are  performing  the  role  of 
l^omemaker)  to  come  to  spe^k  to  the  children.    Each  mother  should  plan 
to  talk  about  two  aspects       being  a  homemaker,  and  bring  the  necessary 
tools  for  that  job. 

1.    Lau|\dry  4nd  sewing--tools  necessary:^  soap, 
spot  removers,  bleach,  iron,  clothes  pins. 


baskets,  etc.    Scissors,  needles,  pins,  thread, 

patterns,  material,  finished  product* 

Child  activity;  \ 

Yarn  and  burlap  sewing,  pattern  tracing  using 

stencils,  sew  together  with  yarn. 

Draw  pictures  of  the  laundry.    Hang  doll  cfothe^ 

Sn  a  line'  in  the  playhouse* 

Cooking  and  shopping-- tools  needed:    pots,  pans, 
mixer,  bowls,  peelers,  measuring  cups  and  spoons, 
pie  cutters,  rolling  pins,  spices,  cook  books, 
dish  pan,  soap,  grocery  ads,  shopping  lists. 
Child  activity; 

Draw  pictures  of  the  kitchen.    Plan  a  party,  mix 

instant  pudding,  make  jello.    Design  individual 

place  mats.    Followijig  day  whip  topping  and  serv^ 

food  at  milk  break. 

^Other  aspects  of  ^homemaking-- tools : 

Child  t:are  -  --  --  --  --  -  bottles,  diapers, 

lotions,  clothes 

Nursing  aspirin,  pills, 

bandaids,  thermome- 
ter, alcohol 

Gardening    ----------  seeds,  hand  tools 

Cleaning  polish,  window 

cleaner,  rags, 
scrub  bucket,  wax 

Repair  ------------  screwdriver, 

plunger,  hammer, 
tspe,  glue 


// 


Parent  who  has  a  Job  outside  Che  home  and 


still  has  the  responsibility  of  the  home- 
maker. 

Have  a  talk  on  the  ways  she  (or  he) ^arranges 
their  time  to  do  both  Jobs.  % 


i 


POEMS 


Mother  jshake  the  cherry  tree 
Susan  catch  a  cherry , 

Oh,  how  funny  that  will  be 
Let's  all  be  merry. 

i 

One  for  brother,  one  for  sister 
Twa  for  mother  more  / 

Six  for  father  hot  and  tired 
Knocking  at  the  door. 

--Christina  Rossetti 


H  is  for  homemaker 
Wonderful  mother 

She  teaches  her  children 
To  love  one  another* 


I  think  a  mothers  work  is  fun  . 

How  much  she  pleases" eve ryohe  >  | 

She  cooks  and  sews  and  keeps  things^  cleaiT 

And  cares  for  children  in  between. 

She  cioes  each  daily  shopping  chore  ^ 
And  then  finds  time  to  do  much  more 

Like  taking  children  here  and  there 
To  school  I  to .meetings,  everywhere^ 

With  daddy  helping  day  by  day, 
—  And  children  tco_  in  their  own  Way 
It  will  be  nice  as  it  can  be  ^ 
To  raise  a  happy  family. 


Only  One^  Mother 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together 

Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  sunny  weather. 

Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover 

Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 

--George  Cooper 


^  ^  <^        ^  -St 
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I  Like  Housec leaning 


IWB  fun  to  clean  house 

'  The  food  isn't  much 
And  paints  all  about 

That  we  mustn't ^tduch 
But  strange  stored  away  things 

Not  like  everyday  things 
From  attics  and  such* 

The  .boxes  come  out 

. ^From  closets  and  chests 
With  odd  sorts  of  clothes 

Like  old  hats  and  vests  , 
And  photographed  faces  ' 
-   And  ribbons  and  laces 
And  post" cards  of  places 

cards  left  by  guests. 

Then  Mother  says  "Throw 
,  The  whole  lot  away!" 
Aad  Father  says,  "Wait-  ^ 

I'll  need  this  someday/' 
Bull  either  iway's  meaning 

A  chancy  to  go  gleaning 
Amc  ng-t4te-hous€eleaning-^ 


or  new  things  to  play! 

-  ^--Dorothy  Brown- Tomps 


KITCHEN  TUNES 


Our  kitchen  is  a  noisy  place 
It's  full  of  merry  sound 
^  The  pans  make  music  on  the  stove 
When  mother  is  around. 

The  carrots  stew  with  "Burble!  Bupl 
The  meat  fries  "Crackle!  Pop!" 

The  oven  creaks  while  cooling  off 
The  corn  bread  sighs  on  top. 

Sometimes  my  mom  stirs  up  a  cake 
And  beats  time  with  a  spoon 

And  then  the  kettle  whistles  loud 
To  keep  them  all  in  tun6. 

;  --Ida  M. ^Pardue 


Yz  Cup 

1  tup 

0"' 

Concept:    Fathers  work  at  home  as  veil  as  away. 
Behavioral  objective; 

Children  will  be  able  to  tell  the  various  duties  performed  by 
the  father  in  the  home.  He  will  be  able  to  identify  conanon  tools. 
Procedure: 

The  children  will  be  seated  in  a  circle  and  each  child  is  to 
give  a  complete  sentence  in  response  to  a  given  question* 

1.  What  does  father  do  before  he  goes  to  his  work? 

2.  What  does  father  do  in  the  evening? 

3.  What  does  father  do  on  the  weekend? 

4.  What  does  father  do  for  fun? 

Place  a  display  of  ^common  household^^ tools  la.  the^ center  of^the 
circle.    Present  the  children  with  various  problems  and  have  him 
respond  wit^h  the  solution  and  the  tools  needed  to  solve  the  problem 


!•    A  picture  needs  to  be  hung.    What  is  your 
*    plan  and  what  do  you  need? 
hamme^  and  nails 

2.  T^e  slnk^  1%  stbpped^  up.    What  Is  yotir  ptan 
and  what  do  you  need? 

plunger,  Drano,  and  wrench 

3.  The  faucet  leaks.    What  is  your  plan  and  what 

/  do  you  need? 

wrench,  screwdriver,  and  washers 
(If  possible  have  a  faucet  for 
a  hands  on  demonstration) 

4.  The  picnic  table  is  loose.    What  is  your 
plan  and  what  do  you  need? 


hammer,  nails,  screwdriver,  screws, 

nuts,  bolts,  and  pliers 
(If  possible  have  an  assortment  of  nuts 
and  bolts  in  various  sizes) 

5.    The  car  has  a  flat  tire.    What  is  your  plan  and 

what  do  you  need? 

jack,  tire,  and  wrench 

1  ' 

Have  a  father  come  as  a  resource  speaker  on  home  repajir  and/ or 
hobbies.  If  available  plan  to  visit  the  heme  of  a  parent  that  does 
woodworking  etc.  as  a  hobby  or  occupation. 


/'} 
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TOftL  BOX 

My  toolbox  is  a  wishing  box 

I  make  a  hi^h  or  two 
Then  open , it  and  take  some  tools 

And  make  my  wish  come  true.  , 

^-Unknown 


I  am  a  builder >  so  I  have  a  pocket 

To  carry^  the  things  -that  I  use        ^  - 

I  put  on  my  coveralls,  roomy  and  wide 
That  reach  nearly  down  to  my  shoes « 

I  have  a  hammer  so  strong  and  so  shiny 
A  screwdriver,  pincers,  an^  pliers 

Some  different-sized  nails  that  I  carry  in  pails 
And  rulet  and  tape  line  and  wires. 

I  am  a  builder,  so  I  have  a  plane  too  ^. 

A  square  and  a  saw  and  a  bit 
I  saw  up  lumber  and  plane  it  of f  jmooth' 

*nd  nallS^i^  ^og€^her^to  f£t. 


-Nona  Keen  Duffy 


ERIC 
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Concept:    Children  work  at  home 
Behavioral  objective; 

Following  this  activity  the  kindergarten  child  will  be  able 
to  name  the  various  duties  that  can  be  performed  by  children  in 
the  home* 
Procedure: 

V 

1*    Introduce  activity  by  using  the  short  strip  from 
SQ.hoolS)  Families y  Neighborhoods 
A  Multimedia  Readiness  Program, 
Field  Educational  Publications,  Inc. 

2*    Discuss ioa  questions 

V* 

What  ii  you^'  work  at  school? 

What  happens  if  you  don't  do  your  work  at  school? 

Role  play — Have  a  group  of ^three* children  working 

together.  Do.  another  With  the  situation 
of  one  child  that  will  i^t  cooperate* 


3.  What  is  your  responsibility  at  hom^  as^,five  year  old?-  What 
:happeiis  if  you  don't  do  your  job?    (toake  bed»  pick  up  toys, 
etc.)    Role  play  the  situation* 

4.  Pretend  you  are  the  older  brother  or  slrter.    Are  your  duties 
the  same  as  a  five  year  old?    Cah  yoii  go  outside  the  home  to 
earn  money? 

.Older  children  can  be  used  as  resource  'speakers. 
They  can  tell  of  their  duties  as  a  baby  sitter, 
paper  boy,  lawn  cutter,  etc* 


ERIC 
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PEOPLE  WHO  SUPPLY  SERVICES  TO  THE  FAMILY 
Occupation--Unit  in  Schools,  Families,  Neighborhoods 

r 

People  who  supply  goods 

Grocery  sto^er^  '  Unit  46 

Clothing  store*  Unit  46 

Hardware  store  Unit  46 

Bakery  Unit  46 

Shoe  store 
Department  store 
Farm 

People  who  supply  gxitine  services 

Beauty  shop* 
Barber  shop 
Cleaners 
Shoe-  repair 
Banks 


r1 

Restaurants  \^ 


Unit  47 
Unit  47 
Unit  47 
Unit  47 
Unit  48 
Unit  49- 


People  who  supply  health  services 


Doctor 

Nurses* 

Dentists 


Unit  50 


People  who  supply  r^ireation- 

Parks  and  swim^  pool 
Golf  course  ^ 
Moyie  Thearres^^ 


Unit  51 


People  whovSupply  protective  services 


Policeman* 
Fireman* 
Sanitation  men 


Unit  52 
Unit  53  > 
Unit  54  I 


People  who  supply  communication     .  1 


Telephone  man* 
Mail  man 
Newsboy 


:|  '    UaLt  55 
*  7^   Uhit  55 
Unit  56 


People  who  supply  repaii^  services 


Electrician* 
Mechanic 


Plumber* 
Carpenter* 


V 


♦Additional  resource  is  the  redbook  INTRODUCTION  TO  lioRLD  OF  WORK  K-I 


ERIC 


t 


301.42 
P 

Flannel*  Board 


Bradley 
FAMILY 


372.82 
P 

Fmatp 


S  V  E 

PRIMARY  Social  Studies  Group  I 


301 
Y 

Pmstp 


Encyclopedia  Britannica 
HOME  COMMUNITY 


301.4 
Fmstp 


Imperial 
THEY  NEED  ME 
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Resources  from  IMC 


i 
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1.    , CONCEPT  ^ 
We  developed  this  unit  because  business  courses  often  do  not  empha- 
8i2se  career  aspects  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  the 
classroom. 

Materials  in  the  unit  are  intended  for  use  by  teachers  and  students 

» 

in  each  business  course.    Each  student  will  receive  a  chart  inform- 
ing htfir^of  the  career  possibilities  after  completing  the  business 
course.  , 
The  materials  are  intended  to  supplement  classrcW  activities  in 
the  various  business  courses. 

A  large  blow-up  of  each  chart  has  been  prepared  for  display  in 
individual  classrooms. 

II.  OBJECTIVE 

To  make  students  aware  of  the  many  job  possibilities  available 
after  completing  business  courses. 


A. 


V 


5 


4 


t 


8 

III.     LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Student  would  choose  a  job  title  from  the  circular  charts  that 
excites  him  and  research  it  in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book.    Student  would  submit  a  written  report  frpm  the  research.  ^ 

2.  Student  would  choose  a  job  title  (different  from  Activity  I)  to 
investigate.    Student  would  interview  a  person  in  that  career  at 
his  place  of  business  and  present  the  findings  to  th*e  class 
orally.     (Preferably  the  interview  would  be  taped.)  i 

Points  to  cover  during  an'  interview: 
Educational  background  necessary 

Job  qualifications  necessary  > 
Work  duties  and  responsibilities 
Compensation  and  fringe  benefits 
Work  surroundings  and  environment 
Need  to  relocate 

3.  Student  would  become  acquainted  with  job  possibilities  through 
the  use  of  the  Want  Ads  section  in  at  least  three  Sunday  news- 
papers.   Student  would  cut  out  ads  which  capture  his  interest 

and  bring  them  to  class  for  informal  discussion.  There  shquld  ^  ^ 
be  a  Want  Ad  example  of: 

1)  A  position  the  student  could  qualify  for  immediately. 

2)  A  position  for  which  the  student  needs  further  training. 

4.  Student  would  sui:vey  businesses  (colleges  and  business  schools) 
which  pravid^^busijiess  courses  that  will  assist  students  in  job 
advancement.    Student  would  bring  brochures  and  class  schedules 
to  ^dKooT  which  inform  other  students  of  the  cost  and  time  neces- 
sary to  expend  in  order  to  acquire  advanced  skills. 
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MEDIA  AVAILABLE 

The  following  films  and  ^Ims trips  are  available  from  the  Omaha' 
Public  Schools  Media  Center.    These  c^uld  be  used  in  conjunction 

4-  .  \  . 

with  reg^ular  classroom  activities.. 

«  «^ 
Applying  for  a  Job- 

Careers:  Clerical 

Choosing  a  Job 

Choosing  Your  Career  *  . 

Duties  of  a  Secretary 


'Cetti^tg  a  Job  is  a  Job 
Getting  a  Promotion    ^  *  ^ 

•  High  Scl)o'ol\C6urse  Selection  anS?'Your  Career 

/^ow  to  Investigate  Vocations 
y  •  •     •  >  . 

Jobs  for  High  School  Stude^s  •  . 

•  preparing  for  Jobs  of  the  70 's 


The  Secretary:    A  Nocmal  Day 
*^XKe-  Secretary:    Taking  Dictation 


r  * 


Secretary:    Transcribing  *  ^  ' 

/''wKat-You  Should  Know  BeOfre  You  to  To>  Work 
vWor if ing  together      .     ^  "  .f4 
There  are-^lsa^ny'books  ^  cas8ettes7*'^f  ilm  loops,  and  video  tapes 
available  from  the  Career  Education  materials  at  Lake  School  Resource 
Center,  Room  [•  .  • 
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Concept        •    ,  ,  ,  ^ 

'Restaurant  workers  provide  the  se[j?>Hce  of  offering  to  people^in  the 

^    *  ^  *  r 
commun  i  ty -^ooc|  f ood  served  in  pleasant  3n4  sani  tary.  surround  ings  .  ' 

This  unit  is  primarily  concerned  with  drTve-ln  restaurants  such  as 

the  Dairy  Queen  and  McDonald^s  since  second  graders  are  more  familiar 

,  w,lth  and,  .thus,  can  concretely  relate  to  such  establishments. 


OH^ectlv^^ 

A.    Children  should  be  able-  to  name  3  skills  any  restaurant  worker 
must  have  in  order  to  perform  his  job. 

1.    Math  skills  used  In  making  change,  measuring  ingredients, 


I  in  n 
,  aVic 


paying  employees,  and  arranging  time  ^chedjkiJes . 


2.  The  ability  ^o  get  along  well  with  the  public^and  f  ^4Qvrf  - 
employees..  ^  *      "  f^^^^*"?^/ 

3.  A  knowledge  and  practice  of  good  sanitation  procedures. 

B.  Children  should  be  able  to  show  through  role  playing  how  a  f  odd  \ 
service  worker  need%  to  Interact  with  his  customers  courteously.' 
Students  should  also  be  able  toHeU  why  It  is  necessary  for 
them  bo  act  this  way.  *^ 

/  '  r 

C.  Children  should  sh^w  ^  knowledge >of  using  cup,  pint,  and  qu9rt  ' 
measures;  and  the  "fractions' IV*  and  1/2  by  nteal^ring  ^ny  dry 

\y  • 

ingredient.  '     *  •  - 

D.  Children  should  be  able  to  list  ^  related  workersjupon  whom  a 
restaurant  worker  depends.^  These  would  Include  farmers,  truck 
drivers,  garbage  col  lectors,  grocers,  sanitation  inspectors, 
et  cetera. 

E.  "Children  should  be  able  to  Identify  different  t^pes  of  resjt^urants 


Jocated  In.  their  owri  neighborhood.    They  shoufd  be  ablej'to 
distinguish  between  drive-in  restaurants  and  cafeterias. ^  s 

F.  The  childrea  should  be  able  to  tell  why  food  ^rvice  workers 
are  valuable  to  the  community.  t> 

1.  They  provide  quick  service  when  a  person  is  rushed  for  time 
to  eat. 

2.  Theyv>  provide  a  ^glcrjeat  ional  service  insofar  as  creating  a 

o 

pleasant  and  relaxing  atmosphere,  in  which  to  eat. 

3.  They,  at  times,  offer  foods  which  are  difficult  and  too 
time  consuming  to  prepare  at  home.         ^  . 

G.  Children  should  show  a  knowledge  of^^he  proper  way  to  act  as  ' 
consumers  at  any  food  service  establishment. 

'  -  K 

Learning  Activities 

A.  Begin  by  discus^sing  places  the  children  have  eaten  ou^^ide.of 
their  homes.    Ask  the  studenfs  why  they  ate  away  from  home* 
Chart  the  specific  /larfies  of  these  places  and  then  discuss  what 
type  of  food  service  they  provide, 

B.  Walk  to  a  nearby  -Dairy  (iueen;  let  each  child  purchase  his  own 
ice-cream  cone.    Before  the  tr I p  dl scuss  *the  proper  way  of 
ordering,  ,the  money  they  will  use,  and  the  change  to  expect* 
Have  children  pay  special  .attention  to, the  machinery  and  sup- 

^  plies  found  in  the  back  of  the  store,  what  the  employee  is 
wearing,  the  manner  in  wbicfT'TiTfev^mployee  acts,  and  the  menu. 
Evaluate  and  discuss  what  was  seen^after  returning  to  school. 

C.  Set  up  a  play  Dairy  (iueen.    Use  a  taBle,  toy  cash  register, 
empty  paper  dishes  and  cups,  play  money,  aprons,  an^  paper 


hats.    Also,  use  Ice-cream  cones  and  sundaes  made  py' the  class. 
Use  three  people  as  employees:    a  manager  and  two  waftresses. 
Some  of  the  other  classmates  may  be  customers.    Ano^tiier  group 
may  makeran  attractive  menu  which  'iists  realistic  products  and 
prices.  •  . 

Using  rice,  practice  measuring  1  quart  (mayonnaise  bottle), 
1  pint  (pop  bottle),  1  cup,  ]/k  cup,  1/2  cup,  1  tablespoon^ 
1  teaspoon,  1/2  teaspoon,  and  1/A  teaspoon.    Stress  accuracy, 
and  "greater  than"  and  "less  than"  terms.    Use  worksheet  found 
in  the  back. 
Hake  Ice  Cream 

1.     Recipe  -  French  VanllU  Ice  Cream 
1/2  cup  sugar 
\/k  teaspoon  sal t 

? 

1      cup  milk 

3      egg  yolks,  beaten 

1  tablespoon  van  1 11a 

2  cups  chjlled  whipping  cream 

.Mix  sugar,  salt,  milk,  and  egg  yol  ks.  i  n  saucepan .  Cook 
over  medium  heat  (use  hot  plate),  stirring  constantly,  just 
until  bubbles  appear  ar^ound  edge  of  ^mixture  In  pian.  Cool 
to  room  temperature.    Stl^  In  vanilla  and  cream* 
Pour  Into  freezer  can;  pyt  dasher  In  place'^'^'Cover  and 
adjust  crank.    Place  can  In  freezer  tub.    FMl  tub  1/3  full 
^     of  Ice.;  add  remaining  Ice  al  ternately  wl  th  layers  of  rock 
salt  (6  parts  Ice  to  1  part  rock  salt).    Have  children  take 
turns  turning  crank  until  It  turns  wl  th^d  iif  f  i  cu  1  ty »  Draw 


,  ' off  water.    Remove  lid;  take  ouj  dashed".    F*ac.k  mixture* 


doyn.    Repack  with  ice  and  let  if'^slt  one  hour. 

2.  /BAfore  cooking,  dTscuss  and  show  on  map  where  ingredients 

/  * 
/come  from:    sugar--Hawa i 1 ;  salt--Utah;  mi  1 k--Nebraska 

farm;  eggS' — Nebr^aska  farm;  van i  1  la--South  America;  *and 

J  cream--Nebraska  farm. 

3.  Discuss  importance  of  exact  measurement. 

Discuss  importance  of  cleanliness  of.  hands,  clothing, 
T  and  equ  i  pment .  ^ 
5.    Discuss  importanceof  planning  ahead  and  budget.  Several 

.    children  may. go  shopping  with  teacher  for  ingredients. 
To  stress  interdependence  of  different  occupations,  study  the 
dairy  farmer  and  how  a  Dairy'Queen  operator  is  dependent  upon 
him.  •  *  . 

I.    Use  study  prints,  filmstrips,  and  films  listed  in      |  A- , 

Section  IV.  )^ 
•2.    Dse  bulletin  board  sketched  in  back. 

3.    Visit  Roberts  Dairy.  '  \ 

.» f 

k.    Have  dairy  farmer  come  into  classroom  to  di^scribe  his  job, 
5.    Use  sequence  worksheet  found  in  the  back. 
Learn  proper  setting  of  a  table  wh'ich  a  bdsboy  would  need  to 
know.    Use  the  overhead  projector,  play  dishes  and'  s i I verware, 
^nd  a  small  napkin  so  the  whole  class  can  view  once. 


Cut  out  pictures  from  maga;?4n^^  pf  people  in  food-service 
occupations.  Have  children  note'  the  expressions  on  their 
fates  and  write  stories  of  why  they  aVe  smiling,  why  they  are 


J'  -  f 

dressed  the  way  they^re,  et  ceterp.  Asserpble  into  booklet 
SO  students  may  read  each  other's  stories.    /  ^ 

iRHave  children  trace,  color^.  and  cut  dux.  1  quart,  2  pints,, 
4  cWps  and  fasten  together  with  a  Vrad.  f  . 
H^ve  l|>fs4rested  children  use  resource  jnaterlals  to  write 
a  repo<^  ^  Louis  Pasteur.  '  ,  ' 

Have  chl Idren^wrlte  a  letter  to  the  City  Health  Department 
asking  for  sanitary  standards  food  s.ervices  m\jst  meet.. 
You  may  use  these  , riddles  for  motivation.    Thfey  show  an 

> interdependence  among  workers.  w 

I'       ^  .  ■ 

pi.     In  my  field,  cows  you'll  see 

Graze  on  grass  under  a  tree.  \ 

'  '  ^  \  ^  ' 

^  ^^tt's^my  Job  each  and  every  rfay  ' 

ji Ik  them  so  I'll  get  my  pay.        ^  ' 
^  1  .^hoy^am  I?   '     '^(dalry^  farmer) 

2\  j  k  pass  out  menus  to  a  ffew  ^'  V 

.  •     '  ; 

Of  people'who  then  order  fStew. 

*  **  ^ 

My  dress  Is  white,  I  am  pplite, 

'  it  'I 

I  try  to  do^my  Job  Just  right! 

.  Who  am  (7   ^   (waitress) 

3.     I  take  the  dirty  dlsljes  away,  ^ 
\    Apd  then  the  , spoon  and  knife  I  ^ay 
To  the  right  of  the  clean  plate 
Which  Is  for  the  people  who  wait,. 
Who  am. I?-   /  (busboy) 


J!  ^  '    '  ^  . 

^.    You* 11  find  me  out  on  t^e  road 
Transporting  my  Ice-coM  Jpad. 
From  the  farm  to-<|Te^^iry 
My  Important  load  I  carry. 

Who  am  I?    (truck  driver) 


Resources 

A.     Films:    The  following  may  b^>^rdered  through  the  film 


/ 

ayb^><)r 


department  of  Omaha  Public  Schools. 

1.  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Supermarket" 

2.  "Bread" 
^.    "Butter  Is  Made  This  Way" 

V.    "Food  Cannery" 

5.  "Homer  Price  and  the  Donut  Machine"^ 

6.  "Uncle  Jim's  Dairy  Farm"  , 

7.  "Lemonade  Stand:    What*s  Fair" 
8..  "My  Milkman  Joe" 
9.    "We  Want  Goods  and  Services" 

B.  Filmstrips:    The  following  may  be  checked  out  at  the 

L 

Instructional  Materials  Center,  8800  Maple  Street. 
1.     (Kit):    "Where  Food  Comes  From" 
-    2.     (Kit):  "Food" 

C.  Study  Prints:     "Community  Helpers--Dai ry  Helpers" 

D.  Books 

1 .  You  VisPt  a  Sugar  Refinery  and  Fruit  Cannery 

2.  Eating  and  Cooking  Around  the  World 


3.    Behind  the  Show  Window 
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k.    Your  Breakfast  and  the  People  Who  Hade' It 


5.    Styrybook  of  Food 

Pearruts,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream,  Candy  affd  ^qrda^oR 
-  /  and  How  They  Began  "  *     \^  t 

7.    How  to  Eat  a  Poem  and  'Other  Morsels  j 

These  materials  may  be  foun^  at, the  Career  Education 

* 

Resource  Center. 


"Job  Opportunities  in  a  Restaurant*'  (SVE  educational 

Filmstrips  and  Records)  ' 

Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  a  Da^vV  (bopk) 

I  J<now  a  Dairyman  (book)     |>*  ; 
 '  :  it  4---  'I 


Vocabulary  List 

J* 

1  .     restaurant  • 
2.  cafeteria 

Holstein-^^ 

buttermi 1 k 

3*  cafe 

,s. 

hakf-and-haTf 

4,  manager 

/ 

cottage  cheese 

5.  waiter 

/  20. 

/ 

sour  cream 

6 .    wai  t  ress 

/  21. 

butter 

7.  chef 

22. 

ice  cr^am 

8.  busboy 

23. 

yogurt 

9.  pint 

-  24. 

veterinarian 

10.  cup 

.pasteurizing 

11.^  quart 

'.'26. 

reci  pe 

12.  one-half 

.'27. 

ingredients 

13.  one-fourth, 

.            .  28. 

employee 

]k.  Inspector 

29. 

courtesy 

15.    sanl tary 

30. 

order  ^ 

31. 

menu 

Teacher  EvaTuatiofi  ,  % 

Jhe  worksheet  designated  as  post-testrshou]d\be  read  orally 
/td  the  studefits  before  they  fill   in  tf^lr  t^ue/false  answers. 
A'xlass  dis'cussion  should  also  be  us^d,  to  see  if  student's?  have 
achiieved  the^jf^bject i ves  stated  in  Section  II.  • 


I ' 

/ 

/ 


lAtr  \  b  Order 


■si 


ERIC 


8£sr 


.A  refriqerai"dl  ir.u 

famfers  bIk  "to 


ream  and  miiK  ore  nmi  viifh  ,' 

m\t  ice  .cre^f/l. 

^  miK  \S  p'osteun  za 
/I'-farrner'rnilKs     cows.  : 

.ss  sni\\es,  and  says  thooK . 

eaiinq  an  ice  cream  cone,  ■..  • 
A  bn\jer  lor  Vmy  Queen 

woAress^rnoW  on  .ice-^reom  con-6. 


qme  in. a  \\t\ 


BESr^py;  AVAILABLE 


Kll  »n  blanks'- 


cups-  \  (|^ucrV 


s = I  quart 


Fill  in  -ih«^  Wanks  vii+h  ).  <^ 

1  pini  I  cj^oopf  l;i 

^  Cups  I 


iiaW?>  -  \ 


or 


.up 


-J-  ^ 


4  . 


J-  ' 
2.  . 


oon 


■easpoon. 


BEST  m  ^^^^^ 


^'     r-t.  /  • 


TriJe  or  Fake  ?  • 

/ 

.  A    matNh(^er        McDonQ\cls  v\e.edis  -\-o  know 
You  v^lll   ?\v^di   a  dlocVor    vj^km^  in 


3.  l\^^Wy^^\Ct  ct^eom  COSTS   10^  ond  c* 
hi  ■''^l<c^\^  "on  cusVovner^;    • 


A 


5.  A         Kcal-Vh  'ijf\sppc^or  )nnus+  check 
aW  resVourarrVs.  - 


U.-K  chef   oipeis  viQ-t  need  +o  hasiJ 
clean  ^\andr^.  -y-  '..  : 


l.^Tne '  ice  dx^i oim  ^machine  i  n  a  Do<i  r  y  Gl  ueen 
A  che?  n[\u^l  measure +Wiir^^^Nery 
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Who4'^5  Dinner 

Ur\Scrow\D\e  "VV>e  \eHers  and  >Jou  h4\\\  know -HworevJec 
Xo^u  tno^  -V-herv  coVor  Mrve,  picVure      -VKe^cbeP"  ondi  dog . 


.  4^ 


'.Yt 


s    -for  Breakfast 


I  A  cereal 

Con  be  iDuf  on  4oc&4 
5.  Covwa  q'w^  us  V>v 


1^  J 
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CAREERS  IN  HAvTaII^  AND -ALASKA 

— ; — ~ — — 

To  be  used  in  correlation  with  Social  Studio^  units  in  Grade  2. 
,1.    Concept  '  i;  ,  ' 

To  broaden  second  graders outlook  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  by  investi- 

ri  '  ^  ^  '  ^ 

gating  roles  of  workers  in  our  two  newest  states.  .  i 

fCH.     Objectives  ' 

^       It    Children^  realize  that  some  Jobs  are  the  same  reg'ardles's  of 

fi  i  ^  ,    -    '       ;  ,        .  •        ,  V 

^  communityj^ocatton . 


2.    Children  realize  that  some  jobs  differ  because  of  the  locatl 


1 

of  communities. 


.on 


3.  Children  learn  interdependency  of  workers.  ; 

4.  Children  become  familiar ^with  specialized  tools  .used  by  workers. 

5.  Children  gain  appreciation  of  the  digntty  and  value  of  each  Job. 

M'   •  INTRODUCTION 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  provide  many  career  opportunities  similar  to  those 
f(jund  in  other,  mainland  stat^--teachers ,  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  etc; 
However,  because  of  the  location  of  these  two  states  8e|di^  of  their  Job 
offerings  are  different.    Thid  upit  deals  with  these  loc#iity  specialized 


\ 
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ALASKA 


Workers  ' 

1. 

fur  trapper 

2. 

Salmon  fisherman 

3. 

salmon  cannery  worker 

4. 

gold  miner 

5. 
6. 
7. 

Bush  pilot 

• 

two*way  radio  operator 
lumberjack 

• 

* 

s 

.  K 

8. 

paper  mill  worker 

♦ 

9. 

pipe  line  worker 

10. 

trading  post  owner 

11. 

Eskimo 

Learning  Activities 

1.  Send  for  newspapers  from  major  Alaskan  cities'.    Explore  yant  ads 
for  variations  in  jobs. 

2.  Set  up  mock  two*way  radio  system.  Pretend  communications  between 
isolated  Alaskan  villages.  ^ 

3.  Construct  igloo  using  3'^  diameter  styrofoam  ball  (halved) »  mini- 
ature  mars^hmtllows,  and  white  glue. 

4.  Set  up  a  classroom  trading  post.    Bring  items  from  home  to  trade. 

5.  CbnstY'uct  a  mural  depicting  Alaskan  careers. 

V 

6.  Write  individual  creati>^  ^orie|fr-'-"If  I  lived  in  Alaska,  I  would 
work  as  a  •  .  .  .**  Ass^mbt^  tAl^s torles  into  a  class  booklet  for 
display.  ^  'f^ 

7.  Career  Game:    boj^r^llled  with  ^^loqs  Alaskan  jobs.    The  children 

draw^a  career  and  act  out  in  pantomime  for  the  rest  of  the  class 

f 

to  guess.  I      ,  . 


9 

Leaming  ActivitieS'-Continued 

8.    Speaker:     Invite  a  two-way  radio  operator  into  your  classroom 
•    to  demonstrate  to  the  children. 
111. ^  Film8--available  at  IMC 

1.  '•Eskimo  Children" 

2.  ''Food  Cannery"  ^  ^ 

3.  •How  To  Build  an  Igloo*'  ^ 
IV.    Filmstrips- -available  at  IMC 

1.    "Alaska:    The  People  and  Their  Way  of  Life" 
V .  Resources 

1.    Second  grade  Social  Studies  text:    Communities  and  Social  Needs 
'    2*    Fideler  Visual  Teaching  Pictures-'Alaska    (Available  at  IMC) 


y 


V- 


Color  these  boats.  Put  a  red  X  on  the  boats  that  salmon  fishermen  would 
use* 

8 


IGLOO  PUZZLE 


Across  * 

2.  A  person  who  hunts  for  wild  animals  in  Alaska  is  a  _ 

3.  Eskimos  get  supplies  in ^a  trading   , 

5.    A  person  who 'cuts  down  trees  is  a   ^  


7.    A  bush 


£lie8\^h*ts  plane  to  small  villages 


9.  Coranunication  between  smalT  villages  is  done  by  a  two-way 
10,     Eskimos  use  animal   '  for  clothirrg. 


Down 

1«    .Salmon  is  cocked  and  packed  in   

4,  ■   is  the  main  fish  of  Alaska, 


6,  The  country  we're  studying  is 

7,  Lumber  is  taken  to  pulp  millAfand  made  iitto 

8,  .  Many  A] 


sr  is  taken  to  pulp  millA, 
Alaskans  Work  in  g61df__ 


10 


Hatch  the  person  to  what -x^ie  does  on  his  job, 


•    bush  pilot    '  ^ 

fisherman 
^    two-way  radio  operator 

lumberjack  .  , 

trapper 

gold  ^ine  worker  - 
salmon  cannery  vorl^er 
8.    paper  mill  vork^i^ 


a.  ^cleans  and  cuts  up^fish;  puts  it  into  cans. 
^.    makes  paper  from  logs. 

c.  washes  d'irt  to  fina'^gold. 

d.  kfieps  villages  in  touch/with  each  other  by ^ radio, 
e*    his ^plani^carries  fooctfand  mail  to  the  Alaskan  people 


f .    catches  sifeli'i  /  ,  A 


g.  cuts' down  treea  into' lo^s. 

.A 

h.  hunts  wild  animals  to  be  used  for  food  and  clothing. ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


Alaska  has  ve^y  few  roads  and  railroads.    Eskimos  use  airplanes  to  brin^^^^ 
the  things  they  need.  ^ The  pilot  of  these  planes  is  called  a  bush  pilot. 
He  brings  mail  and  food*  to  the  Eskimos.    In  the  winter  his  plane  has  skis 
ta  land  on  snow.    In  the  summery  he  can  land  on  water. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a        /  ^    .  . 

»•  .  ' 

He  brings   .    and   ^   to-  the 


Eskimos.    His  job  is  very  important.  Why? 


ERIC 
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ALASKAN  WORD  HUNT 


ItrapperzsbAwzvu 
u  I'^e  rswnpvue  Izuaw 
mb  gdE  8  k  imow.ab  v  p  q 
bcsbrzmwgafs  ce  is 
efwzg'kozevwkfs  lb 
rrtwt  leuhgsalmon 
J  s  rmcekvedtvswtv 
awb  idf  is  Herma  n  be 
canne'ryewvbsveuw 
kzbewkraexnzmuwz 
rajsrc  twlyd'tvc.f  zs 
zbcwfr^qsbcoqbnbm 


Find  these  words: 

trapper  lumberjack 

Alaska  salmon 

cannery  seals 


miner 
fisherman 
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What  Alaskan  worker  is  this?    Join  the  dots  to  see. 


a  sk  d 


ERIC 


3  .  sKorf  e 


rddi     i|  •  loh^  e  brou/n 
5-Shorl  i  green 


1- short  0  fiurple 
)-|orj  0  black 


lb 


This  bullfetin  boaxd  depicts  careers  from  Alaska.    Bach  fish  contains  an 
Alaskan  career.    Children  choose  a  fish  and  writ^  a  riddle,  a  poem,  or 
creative  story.  •  -  , 
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HAWAII, 


I*  Workers 


1*    Tourist  business-occupations  dealing  directly  with  tourists 
visiting  the  islandsi 

a*    tour  guides  -  ,  ^ 

b.    hotel  workers  Z, 


managers 

desk  clerks  ' '  ^ 

mUlds 


bellhops  i  t 

waiters 

waitresses 


c.    Souvenir  shop  owners  and  workers 
2»    Agrl-buslness-sugar  cane,  pineapple,  flowers 
a»     plantation  owners 
b*    plantation  workers* 

3.  Processing  Plants 

« 

a*     pineapple  cannery  workers 
b*  j  sugar  cane  factory  workers 

4.  Small  village  fishermen 
5*    Smi^ll  village  farmers  ] 

a.  p4gs      -  ! 

b.  taro 

II.    Learning  Activities  ^ 

1»    Send  for  newspaper  from  Honolulu  and  explore  want  ads  for  varl* 


^tlons  of  occupations* 
2.    Examine  and  taste  fresh  pineapple,  coconut  and  sugar  cane. 

Compare  them  with  the  processed  product. 
3*    Construct  mobiles  depicting  various  Hawaiian  careers. 
4*    Have  each  child  make  a  mosaic  picture  of  a  Hawaiian  career  he 
found  fascinating.  ^    ^  ^ 
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Learning  Activities- - Cont inued 

5.    To  show  interdependency  of  workers,  have  the  children  make^leis 
in  an  assembly  line  manner*    Use  tissue  paper  squares straws , 
and  yarn. 

6*    Make  grass  skirts  out  of  brown  paper  and  yarn* 

7.  Construct  shell  necklaces  out  of  playdough  or  clay  and  yarn. 

8.  Set  up  souvenir  stand  and  use  the  above  mentioned  items  to  buy 
and  sell  with  play  money* 

9*    Make  a  mii^al  for  display  showing  the  various  Hawaiian  careers* 
10.    Have  the  children  write  creatively,  "If  I  lived  in  Hawaii  I  would 
work  as  a  ....  "    Assemble  these  stories  into  a  booklet  for 
display. 
III.    Pilms--availal?le  at  IMC 

1.  "Food  Cannery"  *  / 

2.  "Child  ofJHawaii" 

IV.    Filmstrips--available  at  IMC 

1.     "Hawaii:    The  People  and  Their  Way  of  Life" 
V.    Resources  / 

1.  Second  glade  Social  Studies  text:    Communities  and  Social  Need^ 

2.  Pideler  Visual  Teaching  Pictures--Hawaii  (Available  at  IMC) 


PINE/fPPLE  PUZZLE 

/ 

Across  ^ 

3.  One  product  of  Hawaiian  plantations  is    cane. 

4.  A  fruit'  grown  in  Hawaii  is   . 

5.  The  country  we're  studying  is   . 

7.   ^  are  animals  raised  in  Hawaii.  They're 

roasted  at  luaus-. 

8.  Guide's  take  visitors  around  the  Hawaiian  islands  on  little^tr-ips  ' 
called   ,  . 

10.    Visitors  to  other  countries  are  called  ^  . 


Down 

% 

1.  .  Some  Hawaiians  sell  gifts  to  tourists  called 


2.    Pineapple  is  cleaned,  sliced,  and  put  in  containers  in 


^^-6.   ^   is  made  from  the  roots  of  the  taro  plant. 

9*  p   are  caught  in  small  Hawaiiarf  villages  by  men  using 

*       ^  '      -'  ^ 

spears  or  large  ne.ts .      "~  ^      >  '  , 


^ 


HAWAII 


Match  the  person  to  what  he  does  on  his  job. 


U    tour  guide  m 

.  L 

2.  hotel  keeper  :  \ 

3.  sugar  cane  p!antati^W9rker 

4.  pineapple  cannery '^^^rk^i* 


5.  fisherman  % 

6.  small  village  farmer 


7.  waiter 

8.  hotel  maid     ^  * 


a*  raises  taro  and.pigrf 

^    b,  peels,  slices,  and  cans  pineapple 

c.  keeps  hotel  rcKxns  clean 

d.  shows  tourists  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
.    e.  manager  of  a  hotel 

f.  serves  food  in  hotels  and  restaurants 

g.  plants  and  harvests  sugar  cane 

\ 

H.  uses  a  net  or  spear  to  catch  fish 


■  ^ 


/ 


4< 


H 


awa  1 1 
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I.  red-  sl\ort  0 


U.  brown-  sKort  e 
4.  Orooge  •  sKoH  < 


^.  purple-  long  ! 


\ 


HAWAIIAN  WORD  HUNT 


hezfisher 


bvasmqyaucwe  Ix^^ta 
ebkevaiterbpjvl^s 
Izbsouvenirseof^^ 
l8c*lamkb    x\  a    b    h    V    i    w    J  \ 

n  q  h  r  X 
o.  u  yxzn  wcvadkn  tut 
p  l  ^n  ta  t  i  on  g  s  u  cb  g 
8  tymoklnmaldsv  tr 
kcd  luofsd'gwhuguh 
n  a  y-  ft-  ^  J-^P  e  e  «»g-  m--  g  t*  ^  c  » 
on  Ik  1  lo  ogr  zrasxs 
V  n-  z  o  8  oe  pmf  y  k  r  t  d  v 
c    e    h;a    t;    i    p    k    1    q    1    e    z    d  i'^J 

^  ft,    r^m^f^t^q  bejalqgrk^h 

.  s 

mycdnemee^pdfmae 
uHawa  i  i  p  ine  a'p  p  ie 
woef  Imde  ztuwzy  af 
zyql^nporbsmvlqxs 


^  Find  these  words : 
plantation 
cannery 
souvenirs 


'  maids 
waiter 


tourist 
fisherman  ' 
sugar 

bellhop 


\ 

gitieapple 

8hopkeepe£^ 
manager 
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BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ^  QCCUPSMIQNAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK 
1974-75  Edttic|i^(Bull^ttK  1785) 

Occupations  Co>tered 

The  cx>re  than  850  occupations  discussed  In  tha  325  Separate  sections 

•of  the  Handbook  generally  are  those  of  greatest  Interest  to  young  people* 

In  total,  the  occupations  covered  account  for  about  *9^5  percent  of  all 

workers  In  professional  and  related  occupations;  about  97  percent  of  all 

workers  In  sales  occupations;  about  two-^hlrds  of  all  workers  in  skilled, 

clerical,  and  service  occupations;  and  two-fifths  of  those  In  operative 


occupat Ions  . 
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Points  to  Bear  In  Mind  In  Using  the  Handbook  Reprint  Series 

The  Information  contained  In  the  Individual  sections  of  each 

occupat lonal  . statement  follows  a  standard  format  under  the  headings: 
1 •    Nature  of  Work 

2.  Places  of  Efliployaent 

3,  Training,  other  Qualifications  and  Advancement 

4,  Eaployacnt  Outlook         ^  *  * 

5.  Earnings"  and  Working  Conditions 
5.    Sources  of  Additional  Information 

The  Nature  of  the  Work  Section 

 r  

This  section  of  each  Handbook  Reprint  Series  describes  the  major 
Job  duties  performed  by  a  worker  In  the  occupation,     it  Is  Intended  to  . 
show  young  people  what  a  worker  does  and  how  he  does  It,    Each  Job 
description  Is  typical.         tome  occupations  Individual  workers  specialize 
In  certain  tasks.    In  others  they  perform  the  entire  range  of  work  in  the 
occupation.    Occupational  skill  requlreo^nts  continually  change,  along 
with  changes  in  technology.  Industrial  processes,  and  products.  The 
nature  of  work  section'  of  each  occupational  statement  is  most  valuable 

5  ; 


when  used  with  other  information  in  the  statement  Series*    The  description 

^••^         ^°  othar  tnfornmtion  that  is 
important  to.  job  satisfaction.    For  example,  the  description  of  some 
construction  jobs  indicate  that  the  work  is  done  outdoors. 
The  Places  of  Enoloyaent 

Th^is  section  provides  information  on  the  nuafcer  of  worlcers  in  an 
occupation  and  on  the  proportions  of  women  and  part-time  worlcers. 
Industries  that  are  major  employers  are  discussed  and  the  geographic 
concentration  of  employma^  is  noted.    For  example,  the  date'  in  the 
places  of  employiaent  section  can  indicate  that  because  J|^^^  geographic 
distribution  of  employiaent  it  may  be  difficult  to  live*'SR^  family  and 
friends  or  in  a  particular  climate  and  at  the  same  time  hfve  good  em-    -  , 
ploymcn?:  prospects.    The  need  to  fill  job  openings  that  result  from  - 
persons  leaving  the  labor  force  accounts  for  i»re  than  half  of  ail  '  • 


openings .  .  .   .  .  * 

Training,  Other  Qualifications  and  Advancement 

It  is  designed  to  Infwm  the  reader  al^out  the  type  of  training 
needed  for  entering  an  occupation  and  about  the  requirements  for 
advancement  to  higher  levels.    It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  type 
of  training  required  because  it  is  often  necessary  early  in  high  school 
to  start  planning  courses  toward  that  goal.*   When  one  decides  on  an 
occupation,  the  continuing  education  that  will  be  required' in  order  to 
reach  the  desired  level  in  the  occupation  4s  as  important  a  consideration 
ar  the  initial -education  requirement. 

The  number  of  occupational  characteristics  that  can  be  related  to 
•tangible  personal  characteristics  art  numerous.    Listed  beldV  are  some  / 
of  the  Job  characteristics  described  in  the  Handbook  and -the  relevant 
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peiTjSonal  characteristics. 

plcsponsible  decisions  required—Individuals  should  be  able  to  make 


important  decisi'ons  and  to  ex^cise  good  judgement. 

1.  Motivates  others* 

2.  Directs  the  activity  of 

3.  Work  is  closely  supervised  x 

4.  Highly  competitive  *  ' 

5.  Works  with  ideas 

6.  Work*  with  people  ^ 

7.  Works  with  objects       -     *  i^f^j 

4 

8.  Works  independently 

9.  Works  as  a  part  of  a  team 

10.  Opportunity  for  self-expression 

11.  Opportunity  to  see  physical  results 

12.  Wotks  with  detail 

13.  Genefally  is  confined  to  a  work  area 

14.  Work  is  repetitious  .  ^  ,  - 
15^   t|p|sed  to  weather  conditions 

^  ,  «^PI  people 
Tie  impltOYtt^nt  Outlook 

informs  students  of  prospective  job  opportunities  and  is 


there'fo'te  one  of  the  major, aids  that  young  people  can  use  to  evaluate  the 

career  potpntiMl  of  the  occupations  they  find  interesting.    However,  the 

prospect  of  relatively  few  job  openidgi  should  not  prevent  soaeone  from 

pursuing  a^^particular  career.    Even  in  occupations  with  relatively  poor 

prospects,  jobs  are  available  because  of  need  to  replace  workers  who 

leave  the  occupation.    On  the  average,  job  openings  resulting  from 
K 


replacement  of  worker*  leaving,  account  for  mor€|  th«b  Aalf  of  all  openings. 
Outlook  inforaation  can  be  very  uaeful  to  soaeoh^  who  has  great 
'interest  in  a  cluster  of  .occupations  requiring  similar  intereHs,  abili- 
ties,  and  edubational  backgrounds* 

Information  about  Zhe  future  outlook  in  an  occupation  is  very 
difficult  to  develop.    No  one  can  predict  future  .labor  market  conditions 
with  perfect  accuracy.  In  every  occupation  and  industry,  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  job  seekers  and  the  number  of  job  openings  constantly 
changes.    A  rise  or  fall  in  the  deinand  for  a  product  or  service  affects 
the  number  of  workers  needed  to  produce  it.    New  inventions  and  tech- 
nological  innovations  create  some  jobs  and  eliminate  others.    Changes  in 
the  size  or  age  distribution  of  the  population,  work  attitudes,  training 
opportunities,  or  retirement  programs  determine  the  nuoiber  of  workers 


available. 

ii 


jhe  Earnings  and  Working  Conditions 


There  are  many  questions  that  young  people  ask  when  choosing  a 
career,  and  this  in  part  helps  to  determine  the  possible  earnings; 
Spme  typical  questions  that  young  people  ask  ar.e:     *Vill  the  income  b# 
high  enough  to  ji^tify  the  training  costs?    Will  the  Income  be  high 
enough  to  malnt«|n-.^^ '^es^red  standard  of  living?    In  which  localities 
are  the  best  paylhg.Jobs  In  the  occupation?    How  nuch  will  a  worker'! 
earnings  increase  as  he  gains  experience?'*  *  I  } 


In  answer  to  the  question  what  are  the  eamingi^  most  people  answ^^ 
that  it.  is  money--a  payqheck  in  the  mailbox  or  cash  in  the  pocket. 
Money,  however,  is  only  one  kind  of  financial  reward  for  work.  Pafd 
vacations,  clean  uniforms,  and  free  lunches  ate  also  part  of  t>e  total 
earnings  package.    There  are'three  basic  kinds  o^  earnings:    cash,  fringe 
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benefit!,  and  payment  in  kind.    In  197Z  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
American  wprkera  rece%ve<J  cash  for  their  work  in  the  form  of  a  wage  or 
salary,    A  wage  or  salary  is  usually  a  "flat  rate* --a  certain  amount  y 
of  money  for  a  specif  ic\  period  of*time  ~at  work^.   A  wage  is  usually  an 
hourly. or  daily  rate,  and  a  salary  is  a  weekly,  monthly, or  yearly  rate. 
Most  craftsmen,  factory  workers,  and  laborers  are  wage  earners",  and  most 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  workers  are  salary  earners • 
Salary  worker  usually  knows  how  large  his  pay  check  will  be  each  week  or 
month,  which  makes  budgeting  easier.    Wage  worker's  earnings  may  be 
different  each  week,  depending  on  how  many  hours  he  works..-*  Both  wage  . 
and  salary  workers  receive  over- time  pay,  but  this  itf  more  comnon  for 
wage  workers.    Many  employers  a^e  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  which  requires  over-time  pay  at  1%  times  the  hourly  rat^  for  more 
than  40  hours  work  a  week. 

Workers  assigned  to  night  shifts  or  other  irregular  hours  often 
receive  extra  pay  per  hour,  called  a  shift  differential.  " 

Earnings  take  a  variety-^ af  forms  besldea  the^familiar  rate  ptUs 
over-time.    Waiters  and  waitresses  get  most  of  their  earnings  in  tips 
from  customers.    Salesmen  may  receive  a  commission--a  percent' of  the 
amount  of  their  sales.    Factory  workers  are  sometimes  paid  a  Riece  rate, 
a  cettain  payment  for  each  item  they  produce. 

s 

In  addition  to  cash,  most  American  workers  receive  a  variety  of 
indirect  payments,  or  fringe  benefits,  ranging  from  paid  holidays, to 
life  insurance.    In  1970  fringe  benefits  accounted  for  nearly ^ne-fifth 
of  the  total  earnings  package  in  private  industries. 

Several  fringe  benefits  received  by  a  majority  of  workers  are 
required  by  Federal  and  State  law.    They  include  Social  Security 


6 

Workmen's  CompetiMtlon,  and  unemployment  insurance-.    These  benefits 
provide  payments  to  workers  who  are  not  employed  because  of  old  age, 
work-related  Injury  or  disability,  or  lack  of  suitable  Jobs. 

^  Among  ^  ^n^»t  common  fringe  benefits  are  paid  time  off  for  va- 
c  at  Ion  8  ^  ,,Hbi  and  sick  leave.    Some  workers  also  receive  time  off, 

usually  wlthouf  pay,  for  Jury  duty,  military  servlce^  andT maternity 
leave.  / 

Some  fringe  benefits  help  protect  the  worker Income  If  he|ls 
Injured,  slick,  unemployed,  or  retired.    These  Include  life,  health,  and 
accident  Insurance,  retirement  plans  and  severance  pay.    The  cost  of 
Insurance  and  retirement  are  often  shared  by  the  workex  and  employer. 

Payment  In  kind— In  ackiltlon  to  cash  and  fringe  benefits,  some 
workers  receive  part  of  their  earnings  as  goods  ofr  services,  also  called 
•'kind/'    Example  of  this  would  be  lauridered  uniforms,  meals,  company 
housing,,  business  expense  accounts,  free  airline  tickets  or  cars.  These 
Items  should  be  considered  earnings  because  they  are  worth  money  and 
come  with  th'e  Job.^     ^         ^   ~      ^  ^   _  ^  .^^^  ^  yjt^^.  ^ 

Earnings -vary  With  the  worker*8  experience,  location.  Industry  and 
type  of  work. 

^         Beginning  workers  nearly  always  earn  less  than  experienced  workers.^ 
In  most  occupations,  workers  move  up  a ' ''ladder*^  to  high  pay  and  generally 
do  more  responsible  Work  as  they  gain  experience.    Some  ladders,  es- 
pec'lally  In  unski^lled  |obs  have  only  one  or  two  steps.    In^other  occu- 
j>at|.p«s».Jthe  ladders  have  many  steps,  and  many  offer  tt  choice  of  several 
^dlf  feretnr  klnd^  "of  ^dtlTwIi^h^trtfferw^  .    iThe  beginning 

draftsman  faces  a  t^lcal  ladder.  The  average  salary  for  .draftsman  In 
1970,  for  example,  was  $167.00  a  week,  but  the  beginner  usually  starts 
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out  as  a  tracer  at  *$103»00.    As  he  gains  experience,  he  will  advance  to 

be  a  junior  draftsijpn  at  $126.00,  senior  draftsman  at  $158.00  and  after 

many  years  a  lead  draftsman  at  J190.00.    At  each  higher  step  in. the 

*  * 

ladder,  the  draftsman  is  expected  to  do  more  complicated' work  with  less 

sa{>ervi'slotC  -  Jf  tBe  l)ppi>ft unity  ^coros"  *^       he  Sight  move  to  a*  higher 

», 

paying  position  as  a  supervisor  or  designer; 

In  most  occupations  a  <srorker*s  earnings  will  vary  with  the  location 
of  his  job.    The  highest  earnings  in  €he  United  States  for  draftsmen  is 

;V-  - 

in  Detroit where  many  draftsmen  are  concentrated  in  the  automobile  in- 

d{xst4y.    The  lowest '  earnings  aVe  in  smaller  cities  in  the  South  and  West. 

>  .* 

Working  Conditions  ♦  ^  -  * 

The  wprking  conditionrs  sej^tion  provides  information  that  can  be 
most  important  to  an  iniiividual 's  job  satisfaction  because  preferences 
for  working  conditions  vaw  considerably ^ajnong  individuals.  Proper 


consideration  of  working  condttions-can  contribute  gteatly  to  job  satis- 

faction  and  success^ 
,         Ydung  people  planning  their  career^  should  .consider  how  working 
Conditions  may  change  in.  an  occupation  a#' tliey  progress  up  the  career 

Xad^fir.    For  example,  a  young  fJeraon  may  enter  a  p^rticulajr  occupation 

because  outdoor  work  iff  .fippealingj^/ and  be    disappointed  to  iear?i?5^fhat 

the^hext^eyel' of  the  career  l^ftider  are  desk.  Jobs. 

Source"s  *?if.' Additio'hal  Information  and  Assistance 

Suggestions  as *to. sources. *of  additional  information  are  given  In 

^       •      .  ■  *' 

most  of  the  occupational  reports.     In-order  to  update  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  Stat Istics,  issues  periodically  the'^.Occupational  Outlook  (Quarterly", 

to  keep  up  to  Mate  between  editions  of  tiie  Handbook  on  developments  affec 

titig  employment  opportunities  knd  on  the  findings  of  new  occupational 

outlook  research.  '  '  • 
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The  Bureau  has  also , developed  a  visual  aid  for  counselors  eatitled  ^ 
Jobs  for  the  70 's.    It  consists  of  a  set  of  40  color  slides  that  show 
the  changing  occupational  and  industrial  mix,  and  trends  in  manpower 
development education  and  training.    The  slides,  which  have  an  ac- 
companying narrative,  are  available  d\rectly  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Regional  office:    ^11  Walnut  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
Other  publications  th\t  can  be  purchased  from  the  above  address  are: 
1.    Employment  and  Earnings  (monthly),  published  by  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  ^(Annual  subscription  $28.10) 
\^     2 .    Area  Wage  Survey8--a  part  of  Directory  of  Area  Wape  Surveys 
(Free  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
^  3.    Union  Wage  Scales — Annual  bulletin 

4.    Monthly  Labor  Review- -Annual  subscription  $16.25.  Publishes 
special  articles  by  experts  on  subjects  such  as  the  impact 
V        of  technological  change  on  employment,  occupational 
counseling,  and  manpower  planning. 
Additional  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  U.S.  Office  of 'Education 
who  publ^lsh'es  the  Directory  of  Post  Secondary  Schools  with  Occupational 
Programs^,^  1971, Public  and  Private.    This  volume  contains  a  program 
inae^  and  lists  schools  that  offer  specific  occupational  training  and  is  * 
a  valuable  tool  for  counselors,  teachers,  ,and  students. 

'  State  Employment ^^Se^ices  ard  in  a  particularly  good  position  to 
supply  information  about  job  opportunities,  hiring  standards,  and  wages. 
Four  basic'  8erv^.ces  are  provided  to  workers  by  the  Public  Employment 
Service^:    1.    Job  Information  ^ 
2,   .Employment  Counseling  " 


3.  Referral  to  Job  Training 

4.  Job  placement 

The  Employment  Service  maintains  a  year-round  program  of  s^frvices  to 
youth,  including  counseling,  job  development,  placement ^  training,  and 
referral  to  other  agencies. 

Disadvantaged  job  seekers  who  have  special  problems  obtaining 
employment  are  provided  employinent  services  to  help  overc^m^  bar^r^rs, 
and  this  may  include  referral  for  supportive  services  such  as  child 
care  or  iTeaith^examirtations,  or  referral  to  training  which  help  develop 
the  job  a^ekei^fs  jbmployability  * 

Individuals  With  mental  or  physical  disabilities  which,  constitute 
vocational  handicap  are  given  special  consideration  by  the  Employmeat 
Service.  ' 

Private  Personnel  Agencies  who  usually  charge  a  fee,  can  pro|||.de 
a  great  deal  of%in format ion  and  assistance  to  job  seekers.    These  agencies 
employ  counselors  to  assist  clients  with  career  planning  and  placement. 
Private  personnel  agencies  are  often  an  excellent  source  of  information  . 
about  occupational  opportunities  in  lo'^^al  areas. 

In  conclusion,  between  1974  and  1985  employment  in  the  United  States 
will  most  likely  increase  by  as  much  as^20  million  Jobs.  Accompanying 
this  increase,  a  significan^t  shift  from  good-producing  industries 
(agriculture,  mining^co^f ruction ,  and  manufactujtng)  toward  service 
producing  industries  (transportation  and  utilities,  tirade,  finance 
services  and  gave^ment)  is  expected.    This  ^expected  shift  is  especially  ' 
^Vii^nif icant  for  educat^ional^'and  vocational  planning*    to  assure  that  ' 
young  people  will  have"%h^' necessary  skills^^o  meet  future  job  re- 


qulfeoents  will  require  flexibility  in  our  educational  system  and  ne* 

cessitate  a  continuing  appraisal  of  career  opportunities  in  the  years 

t 

ahead •  ' 
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APPENDIX  A 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  A  CAREER-^1974-75  Series  (glides) 
This  series  shows  graphically: 

1.  Current  occupation  and  industry  eaplo; 

2.  Fields  of  worlc  which  arc  especially  j^omising 

3.  The  changing  characteristics  of  t^eTvlork  force 

A  set  of  35im>^2x'2  color  slides  that  describes  occupational 
coaposition  of  to^y*s  work  force  and  the  changes  expected  ^ 
through  1985.  -  *.  *  ^ 

Can  be  ordered  from:  j  ^ 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  • 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

911  Walnut  Street  , 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    64106  •  • 
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APPENDIX  B 

OCCUPATIOWAL  OOTLOOK  REPRINT  SERIES 
See  below  according  to  areas 


Bulletin  No.        ^              ^  Coat 
COMMUNICATIONS  ^ 

1                TCMCilRCW'S  JOBS  0.25 

9               MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTIONISTS  0*25 

20                COMPUTER  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS  0.25 

68               TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS  0*.30 

'  85               TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS  0.25 

109  ARCHITECTS  0.25 

110  COMMERCIAL  ARTISTS  0^25  . 
113                INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNERS  0.25 
116               PHOTOGRAPHERS  0.25 
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MAIN  CONCEPT  TO  BE  DEVELOPED 


Many  skilled  specialists  do  their  special  parts  to 
make  certain  that  w©  are  assured  of  safe,  careful  surgery. 


I. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


INTRODUCTION 


This  omit  is  intended  to  be  used  by  primary  teachers 
in  conjunotion  with  the  health  curriculum.  Children  will 
leam'  of  the  many  arid  varied  "careers  available  in  the 

field  of  surgery.    Hopefully,  Tt  will  give  children  a 

/ 

clearer  understanding  of  what  is  really  done~befote,  dtir- 
ing,  and  after  an  operation.    Wise  use  of  material  in'  this 
unit  should  ease  fears  that  children  may  have  of  approach- 
ing surgery  on  themselves  or'  immediate  relatives* 


fifsr  COPY 


2, 


OBJECTIVES 


1. 


2. 


3. 


6. 


To-  acquaint  children  vdth  the  nany  p3»oducer«  of  serrices 

needed  to  maintain  the  daily  surgical  procedure  in  a 
hospital. 

To  help  children  overcome  fear  of  svrgery  done  on  any 
ramij.y  member  o"  themse'ves. 

To  familiar^/tfe^child'ren  with  the  many  types  of  Jobs 

available  in  surgery  dependent  on  varying  amounts  of 
> 

education. 

To  acquaint  children  with  the  opportunities  open  for 
both  men  and  women  in  the  field. 

To  illustrate  how  division  of  labor  helps  to  make  the 
supgepy,  faster,  safer,^  and  easier. 

To  acquaint  chiildren  with  many  of  the  tools  and  machines 
us^^d  la  surgery. 


I 


ERIC 


UND;-:jiSTAN  DINGS 

At  some^tr'ab  *a  'person 
xnhy  need  .to  liav-e  an  op€>5^a- 
*t  '  on        r^ennvA  a  aisea'sed 
'(Cotton  of  hi-  bo.ly  to  5?t?op 
j'Aln,  bleeding,  and/or  in- 
f  fv:r.l  on.       "    '  .  ^ 

Children  would  be  par- 
t-^-^rfifpy  9W9re  of  a  tonsil- 
ir-ct  or  an  appendectomy. 


BEST  COPY  mmii 

ACTIVITIES 


3- 


Perhaps  a  child  in  the  class 
or  a  member  of  his  family  is  an- 
ticipating an  operatiqn. 
This  may  cause  concern  and  worry 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 

To  help  alleviate  .his  worries, 
a  class  discussion  could  include 
the  following  questions. 

Has  anyone  had  an  operation? 
^  Could  you  tell  us  what  you 
ramember  aboxit  it? 
How  did  ^ou  feel  after  the 
operation^  " 
(Be  3inr<?i  to  e.^nphasizo  that  a 
person  will  not  feel  well 
immediately, ) 
If  none  of  the  children  have 
had  opera ti ons  maybe  someone 
in      cbild^s  family  has  and  ne 
can|  t^^l  ]  wliat  he  i^riow.^  About  i 
Re?itl  i-jn*?  of  the  bdOrr'B  lifted  belcv^j^ 


i 


Cerl   Mem]  Inp; 
Nelson,  Foster,  3cott  1955 


Jean  H,  Selegma^n, 

Mel/ton  I.  Levijio,  M.  D, 
Golden  ire  SB,   ^ 952 
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UNDBRSTAMDINui 


BEST  COPY  AVfllUBJLBTiviTiES 


r 


Qhlldron  shoixld  be, made 
py-  ^'C  01   uhe  entranca  pr,ooedure 
Into  the  hospital. 

At,  tr.e  admittance  office 
someone  puts  a  elastic  wist 

V  ■ 

band  on  the  patient.  This 

bf'nrl-ldfrnrifies^^  tiie^  patient, 
Ko'^^Mtal  ner^onnel  can  readily 

^^'r:J  tdo  pationt.  Some 
h^^'^  ilols  also  put  the  blood 
t;   <    1*1  addltiOri  t/o  t\ie* 
pfi  '*i'\t^<^  name  on  this  band,* 


Discuss: 

Do  any  members  of  your  family 
work  in  the  hospital  in  the 
operating  room^         so  have  tliD 
child  (0ell  idaat  he  knows  about^ 
the  jobr 

Children  could  do  some  role 
playing.    Have  ai)  admission  desk/ 
One  child  can  be  the  patient,  and 
another  the  admis^gion  clerk.  The 
clerk  can  ask  the  pati^r^t  ques- 
tions  jiri<i 4>rotend  to  nil  out  a  . 
foi?m  on  him,     Perhaps  a  plastic 
wrist  naine  band  oaa  bo  oivtalnt^d 
Crom'the  hos'^ital  for  demonstra- 


tion purposes. 

Read  any  of  the  stor'^os 
lis. ted  ..he J  ow. 


4> 


.HKSOUHCfiS 
A:<  )'-.'.  visit  to  tilo  Hospital 
,  /I cr^n'^.e  Mlc-haftilson  > 
■■^ilt-'.nn,  1966 


A  VI. SIT  Tu  THK  UOC-L  < 

i 

Knut^  Borger,  M.  u, 
Robert  lil^-Tidwel  I,  M.  U. 
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Wond  or  Fk)  ok  a  *  lijii 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBIE  ^ 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


From  the  admittance 
office,  an  orderly  will  es- 
cort you  to  your  hospital 
room.     This  orderly  may  be 
either  a  mari'or  a  woman.  In 
some  hospitals,  they  are 
called  escort  service. 

Children  should  be 
aware-  of  the  difference  be- 

th^ir  rooms  at  home. 


y'ncij  r.^v.'iuf^eps  on  the 


ACTIVITIES 


5. 


f  -  ■ 


,  "Discuss  by  what  means-  the 
orderly  takes  you  to-, your  room, 
-If  you  are  very  ill,  he,  may  take^ 
you  by  wheelchair,'    Otherwise,  . 
you  will  walk  and  possibly  take 
an  elevator  to  'y^'^  room. 


Talk  about  hospitaV  beds. 
Ask  how  they  a^^  difr^l^ent  from 
regular  beds,    flave  a  free  das-  • 
cussion  of  any  hospital  stay  & 
child  may  have  had. 

Talk  briftriy  ^ib^Mit  regi'^t^^rad  . 


/•V|rider  Brooks,  IS?*'^'^ 


I  KNOW  A  nuksb: 

Mari  lyn  Schima  ri.  iJ, 
and  Polly  BoHan 
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^    BEST  COPY 

Scm«  people  may  have  to 
.-/"J^^v^  x-rays  to  pinpoint  >diat 
 is  Bxaotly  wrong  with  them  • 

J   before  they  have  surgery. 
An  x-ray  shows  pictures  of 
the  inside  oi*;a  person's. 

'-.body.    The  orderly  will  take"^ 
you  to  the  x-ray  room.  An 
x-ray  technician  will  take 
nintures  of^your  body  whi© ' 
yon  a,r©  lyiri>g  on  a  table.  ' 
Ho/Si>e  has  wcfrked  in  kn  x-ray 
lab,  two  years^ollowing  high 
acliool.     A  radiologist  will 
pe!..i  tne^^ay.^^^  radiologist 

^  \n  a  doctoj'  whp-is^a  special- 
is"  in  rMiing  x-rays/ 


AVAIUIBLE 


.  ACTIVITIES 


6. 


Discuss  x-rays.  ^  If  no  ohilti  ' 
,ln  the  class  has  ever  had  x-rays 
takeh^  perhaps  they  have  been  'to. 
the  dentist  and'^ad  an  x-ray  of  * 
^their  teethe 

Have  an  exposed  x-ray  film 
to  show  children.  Usually  hospitals 
will  haye  some  whioh^ave  been 
over-exposed,  or  xmder-exposed. 
They  will  pr^ob.ably  be  glad  to 
save  you  one*'  ^ 

Let  children  draw  pictures 
of  x-rays  on  black  pv.rev  witf* 
white  chalk.      . ^  • 

Teach  poem,   "X-Ray  Technician" 
located  in  poetry  'section  of  this 
book. 


.  --^  •■       ^  ^ 

RESOTJRGES 

/  ^^;idy  .print,  df  x-rays-technician  in  ^tudy  Print  Kit 
HOSPITAL  HELPERS  "  ;  '         "  . 

■301.3  .  .  iMa 


c 
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UNDERSTANMN03 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


7. 


Mhen  you  are  ready 
for  «urgery,  an  orderly  will 
take^.yau-  tcT^'e  l3re-anesthlo 
room*    Y6u  will  have  been 
^dressed  in  an  hospital  gown 
priol*\to  going.     In  the  pre-. 

annatbesia  room,  the  patient 

•J . 

'  Lvi  )  be  prepared  for  surgery 
by. receiving  a  shot  to  mak^ 
hln /drowsy.  The  area  pn  which 
ne  is  to  be  operated- will  be 
/    fthnved  thorftxighly.     This  la 


o«lled,   "the  prep," 


^  arf>  pren^red  for  surge x*y  in 
^  'thf^ir  hosn1t^>i  rooms.  Family 
mft^'^b^^rs  may  *^r:company  a* 


pati^*'nt  to  tno  pre-anesthesla 

•   ^ 


V 


ACTIVITIES 


\ 


t  would  be'  nico  to  have  a 
disposable • syringe  available. 
Let  c hi Idr en^l^ ^^he  plunger. 
If »  a  needle  is  available  let 
children  give  a  shot  to  an  orange. 

^u  may  have  a  child  in  your 
room  who  has  to  take  insulin  or 
allergy  shots.^    TheyL.inay  discuss 
how  and  whp  gives  them  their 
medication. 

^  Be  certain  to  point  out  that 
a  person  must  be  trairied  in  giving 
In  some  hospitals,  patient f  shots  so'  the  needle  and  medication 

go  in"  the^  right  locatit)n.  This 


Is  also  a  good  time  to  point  out 
that  medicines  are  to  make  sick 
-f'people  well 'and  should  n^t  be  - 
taken  by  well  people. .  . 


*•   DQC?-i  r>  A-Nb  NTTRSE3: 
.    ^//IIA?"  IK).  Ttl  7'  do 
I  Can  ^V)(>k 


RESOURCES  --.  Books 


DOCTOR  JOHN  ' 
Frances  Thompson  ' 
Melmont  PubllsherSj^Inc .- 

1959 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


Prom  the  recovery  room^ 
the 'patient  is  taken  into  the 
operating  room^.  No  family 
members  are  all^owed  in  this 
aroa  because  of  sterile  con- 
ditjons^     No  dne  wants  to  get 
an  infection  f roi ,  bacteria. 


8. 


ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  infections.    Has  any 
child  gotten  an  infection?-  Did 
it  h\irt?    How  did  you  feel? 
What  did  you  have  to  do  to  get 
rid  of  the  infection? 

Talk  about  penicillin. 


In  the  operating  room, 

^         thf;  firna  on  wnlch  the  person 
f 

is  to  be  operated  is  washed 
th(  roughly. 


:  T'rrxj--^  who  are  to  be  sjterili 
diV^nr  ^  he  •operation  scrnb  at 

^'xT  ?   'n   f-j-^  room, 

'i^         ^  '  -    ^    r  '.H.iAl    to  rrivs- 

"   .  r  '  '       t  I    lovrr  to 


1  i 


Have  children  use  brusfi  which, 
is  used  in  hospitals  to  scrub, 
hand.*^  and  arms  up  to  the  elbows 

* 

Rend  book  1^1  sted' br^lo  ?  and 
view  J"  ill  IS, 


Hi-;:)OUHC.vi 
Jr::\Vi  AND  liR.  UAV'-,  -  Book 
Marlon  Qorrlan 
'//hitman,  1^6L^ 


Pilms  • 
PEHSONAL  CLEANLINriSS 
HOW  B1L,LY  KEEPS  CLr-/-N 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


UNDERSTANDINGS 

\ 

ACTIVITIES-  ■ 

\ 
\ 

.  Let  children  tijy^  on  mask, 

w1  1  1     AAA    r^Ar^r^l  a       1  i^'^V\A>l    4  «•«    1  ^ 

wxxx  ooo  poopxo  oj.oun9G  in  lonp 

oap,  .gown,  and  rtibber  gloves. 

aui^oiy  gowiis^   luaSKflj  CAp8^ 

> 

*- 

Discuss  how  gowns  arid  in^    >  ' 

'  again  to  keep  things' as  fclean 

svruunenus  are  sueriiizeci  m  an 

as  posaiblsi^-,^  ' 

autoclave — a  steam  sterilizer* 

\ 
1 

All  of'  the 'bacteria  ar^e   qiinnri^Ad  — 

A 

ly  killed  from  this  sterilization* 

A  patient  will  meet  some-^ 

one  who  will  see  that  jou  T-el 

ri  1/  uxii. o  nuxiiu  iicLvo  cLii  ojiesune** 

nothing  during  surgery.  This 

i/xcfLr  i^uiTit?  uu  spooLK  WO  une  cmxQren 

^  will  be  th^  anesthetist  or 

ane3thesiologi$'t»  Heyshe  will 

and  some  other  it^ms  used  In  put- 

r^ht  yoM  to  aleap^lth  'a  gas 
\ 

tincr  childr»An  to  ^lAAn 

V      write  an  ftxneri^=^nce  story 

about  hor  vi  <]1  r , 

.■  St'-.-y      ;r. ;.<? 

■    ^  ■  ^ 

Book 

I  WANT  TO  B^j  A  NUHoK 

3'''!.3  " 

C  IMC 

C^trla^  Greene 

Childrens  Press 

BEST  COPY  mmBu 


10. 


DNDERSTINDINOS 

ACTIVITIES  ^ 

An  anesthesiologist  is 

a  doctor  vrlth  special  train- 

poems about  t];ie  producers,  such 

ing  in  giving  anesthetics. 

as  this  one  about  the  person  who 

iiio  cint^s unex/i s u  operau^s 

giv^es  the  anesthetic. 

ts^"  nicicnine  anu  Keeps  a 

Breathe  deep;  Oo  to  sleep. 

constant  check  on  pulse. 

Over  you  iny  watch  I^ll  keep. 

Dlood  pressure,  and  respira- 

^ u  u  wi  J.  J.  waKe  up  v QTy  soon . 

tion.' 

xou'll  proDaoly*  be  back 
in  your  room* 

Your  surgeon  will  talk  to 

♦  / 

you  oerore  you  go  to  sleep.  He 

V 

18^  a  medical,  doctor  idio  is  a  ^ 

If  at  all  possible  it  would 

* 

8pe,cialist  in  doing  operations. 

be  an  excellent  idee  'to  have  a 

He  may  or  may  not  be  your 

surgeon  co.n^^  to  -visit  the  class- 

f*»^aily* doctor.     Some  family  ^ 

^  'I 
doctors  will  perform  mihar 

-room,  and  discuss  his > work. 

^ 

Write  experience  story. 

surgeries. 

Learn*  finger  play  about 

doctor  found  in  the  roe try  section. 

1 

I  'W..NT  Tt.  BE  A  DOCfOKj^^U  r^lLLIE  GOES  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  -  Book 

Carlp.  yGroenc,       ,       ~  .      Paviline  Vinson/ 
O'njldrenn  ?j^:,2  MacMiUan  Co.;  New  York"  " 

.^"^  -  1956 
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}  ACTIVITIES 


A  ■Tirgeon  earns  hia  title 
from  taking  four  years  ^f 
'residency.    By    this  we 


that, he  works  as  a  student 
vrith  other  surgeons  in  a  hos- 
pital.     He  must  then  take  a 
vory  difflci:lt  written  test 
and  nas.V  it  to  be  placed  on 
the  American  Board  of  Surgeons ♦ 
Tho  scrub  nurse  and/or  €mother 
doctor  will  assist  him  in  - 
surgery. 

While  you  are  asleep  many 

otl'er  people  he3p  with  your 
surgery.     The  circulator  who 

v/boolt;o  yo-j  \r\io  the  operating 
r«  n-^        a  >*egistored  nurse. 


11. 


.  ^  •  Draw  pictures  ot  a  surgeon 
at  work* 


Have  a  surgery  nurse  come 
to  speak  to  the  children.  Perhaps 
she  can  bring  a  sterile  p^ck  of 
instruments  to  show  the  child|-en. 


I'i       ■  i 

CTiftlorjS  OEvROE^O^ES  to  the  HOSPITAL-Book 


Rr-:30TTRCE3  . 


M^r-aret^d        A..  Rey  OOOD-BYE '  TONSILS  -  Book 


A, 


Scholastic  Rook  Services,  1966 


Anne  Welsh  Guy  • 
Whitman  Publishing  Co, 
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1966 
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12. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


The  circixlator^s  Job  is 
to  sea  that  all *the  supplies 
.ajr.e  .there^"^,  check  to  make  sure  , 
canditions  stay  sterile,  adjusi 
tro  lights,  and  also  supervise 
the  technicians.     She  also 
coimts  the  sponges  along  .with 
t>iA  technician.     The  sponges 
arft  squares  or  balls  of  gauz€j^ 
ufied  to-t/ipe  jaway  blood.  ^ 

.  \^  n  regis tex^d  nurse, 
the  circulator    has  had  any- 
i^nr*e  from-  two  to'  five  years 
of  schooling  beyond  high  schoo 


Sh^  must- pass  a  written  exam 
to  b*^,  (registered  in  the  state 
lb  v'lvch  she  works.  ^ 

The  circulator  is  not 
scrubbed. 


1 


ACTIVITIKS 


Show  children  what  a  sporige 
used  in  surgery  might  look  like. 
Relate  it  to  the  gauze  they 
might  have  had  placea  on  a  bleed- 
ing spot  oii  their  arm  of  leg. 


Read  s6me  more  stories 
to  children  atfout  operations^ 


4 


RESOURCES 
K^MKY'S  TONSILLECTOMY  •  Pamphlet^ 
Bennett  01  shaker,  M.  D. 
'Marko  Books 

U35  35th  St.-  ' 
rJ.   W,  Washington,  8,  D,  C, 


ERLC 


DANNY  GOES  TO  THi^l  HOSPITAL  -  ,Book  ' 

James  Lincoln  Collier 

♦ 

A,        Norton  Book 
Grpssett  &  Dunlap,  Inc, 
New  York 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


BEST  COPY  mmii 


The  technician  is  also  galled 
the  "scxnab  nurse.  ^  He/3he  lays^ 
out  ^he  instruments,  hands  the 
«urf>cal  instrume/its  to  the--  ~ 
surgebn,  counts  the  sponges, 
and^helps  clean  up. 

The  technicisin  is  trained 
by  the  hospital. 

?ollov;ing  each  surgeiry  a 
menber  of  the  housekeeping 
cvf^vj  cleans  up  the  surgery  • 
room.  " 

Fr^     flnrgery  you  are  taken 
t('^^hn  roco^ory  room.  Here 


pn  ^  ^'r}^f\ortors  watch  yon 
u^  ;    '^/on  nrf)  av/ake  end  ^'ha- 


J 


orr. 
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ACTIVITIES 


13. 


Discuss  soma  of  the  instruments 
the  technician  hands  to  the  surgeon* 
For  tonsils  some  of  them,  arei 

hemostat,  tonlsilf snare,  mouth 
gag,  tongue  depressor,  and  scissors. 

All  of  these  instruments  plus 
more  and  other  surgery  temlnology, 
are  defined  in  the  vocabulary 
glossary  at  the  end  of  this  unit. 

It  may  be  possible  to  show  some 

of  these  instruments  to  the  children. 

The  vocabulary  is  for  the 

teacher's  use. 

Discuss  some  of  the  things 

children  think*  may  be  done  for 

patients  in  the  recovery  room. 


Ask  qne?t  ^rns  9^»cb^ 

Whpt  does  the  word  recover  mean? 


Pilm--GO0D  HKALTH  PRACTICES ^  , 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


Y6u  may  not  remember 
being  in  the  recovery  2*oom. 
When  you  awake  you  will  proba- 
bly be  in  your  own  roc»n  with 

one  of  yoT)r  relatives,  and 
a  nnrse  v^ltn  you* 

Yon  may  hurt  for  a  While 
bur  you  will  be  better,  apd 

♦  c 

you  won-^t  have  to  miss  echool 
because  of  tonsillitia  or 
bac^  sideaches. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Ik. 


Have  any  child  vdio  has  had 
an  operation*  dlBcuea  how  he, 
felt  aftep:*  having  an  operation. 
What  did  people  do  for  you?^ 

Teach  poem,   "Trained  Nurse" 

Make^  up  new  words  to  the  tunes 
of  the  songs  listed  below*  .Use 
terminology  leamed-<fnames  of 
the  pi^oducers,  rooms,  and 
instruments • 


^  ■ 


'Song— Do  Y6u  Know?  n".  97  Song— I  Want  to  be  a  Fmer,  p.  58 

MUSIC  THROUGH  THB  DAY  MUSIC  THROTTOH  THrfDAY 


BEST  COPY  mUBlE 

15. 


CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 


Make  a  rmiral  showing  an  opeaating  roc«. 

Have  children  draw  pictures  of  different  people  in  the 
operating  room,  and  make  a  bulletin, board  similiar  to  the 
ono  shown  in  this  mit. 

'  • '  .1 

V 

Make  a  bulletin  board  entitled,  "To  Surgery  and  Back  Again" 
similiar  to  the  one  shown  in  this  unit. 

Study  the  pictures  and  drawings  found  in  this  unit. 

Make  flashcards  with  the  name's  of  producers  on  them. 
Encourage  children  to  recognise  terminology, 

r 

Make  n  mobile  showing  people  in  the  opereting  room,  [' 
Make  a  TV  box  using  children's  drawings. 

i 

?ley  c,  ^me  of  "Who  Am  I?"  using  riddles  in  this  unit. 

H«vf-  rhndron  write  a  creative  story  ansv/ering  the  question, 
"ir  -1  worked  in  snrgrfry  i  -.-..Id  like  to  be  a   . " 

Make  a  story  book  about  surgery  using  children's  stories 

and  t^ichures,  •  *  ^  T 

I    '      •  • 
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TEACHER  EVALUATION 

*  *  • 

Do  children  realize  how  many  producers  are  involved  in 
dola^  Just  ono  surgery? 

kvm  ehildiNm  aware  of  the  many  different  types  <^  jobs 
available  in  an  operating  room,  dependent  on  varying 
decrees  of  e^ixxCAtion? 

Hcv3  many  Ciiildren  overcome  the  basic  fear  of  surgery 
and  recognize  it  as  an  aid  to  good  health  rather  than 
something  to  be  feared? 

Are  children  aware  of  the  many  "Jobs  open  to  both  me^ 

and  vroico.i  'a  triia  field? 

Are  children  aware  of  the  division  of  labor  needed  to 
f]o  tne  •wor>k  faster,  safer,  and  easier? 
'^an  childprtn  r^^cognlze  the  names  of  some  of  tbf^  b^sic 
r^^c^iB  mj^^mI  ir\  an  operating  room? 


17. 


HOSPITAL -HEXPERS 

The  friendly  doctoniii 

Drfr'<i:iO(i  in  white. 
Tin  nursea  who  share 
ThrJ  r  J^miles  so  bright, 
Ati'^  oth^r  persons 
Arr  ;;or>king  oach  day 
To  :;ive  each  patient 
His  good  food  tray. 
A3'   of  c^oBe  workers 
Thi ! r  skills  do  share. 
?}        vrrk  in  hosr^!  t«ls 
Jvrf-   '^iV^  r*y  wWe  r»e, 

--I*o5.q  Ann«  Wi'^lians 


DOCTORS 

Doctory  lead  such  busy  lives-- 
Giving  shots, and  treating  hives. 
Setting  bones  and  reading  charts. 
Easing  fe^rs  and  checking  hearts. 
The  doctor's  there 
When  a  long  life  ends, 
^  He's  also  there 

When  a  new  one  begins » 

— Eloise  Culver  .    -  ^ 


■  r 


I  bavA  a  f  ri  end 

Ke  Is  af)  k1  nd 
A'ff'Sm/^^n  brt. 

Whtjn'  I  am  sick 

My  Oionl  o^m  tell 
Who?;  wo  si^.ouid  do 

To  mako  well» 


He  is 'ray  doctor 

And  you  see 
He  is  a  special 

^JLend  to  me. 

-"►-^Loia  Anne  Williajris 


fiKT  COPY  milABLE  ' 


THE  NURSE 


Her*  oones'  the  ntirse 
With  your  chart.  And  youi*  pill, 
S/ie's  here  to  take  care  of  you 
While  you  are  ill. 


THE  NURSE 


16- 


How  cheerful  ahe  is 
As  she  bustles  about J 
She  can  mdka  up  your  bed 
Without  your^getting  out, 

Ys>ur!.  temperature  taken,  ] 


Ym;w:»  pulse  must  be  right /'T^ 
i.-^e  you  sure  you  are 

o  ^ 

Co-.rortsblo,  now,  for  the*ni'ght? 

• a  nurse  Is  devoted, 
:r  ^ '  *3  "^Atlont  and  wise, 
N      '  njiO  'r-rnows  v^hnt  to  do 


•>'.ld  a  crisis  arise. 


SpoUI  follow  your 
f)  '".tcr*'*^  fidv^ce^to  the  letter,  ^ 
Aim]  In  no  time  at  all 
YouUl  be  reeling  much  better. 

—Mabel  Watts, 


ERIC 


With  cap  and  uniform 
crisp  ahd  white, 

A  nurse  I'd  li4c^  to  be. 

To  care  for  people  day 
and  night 

Seems  a' useful  Job  to  me J 


r 

/ 

X  is  for  X-iiay  technician 
her  bi^  -iMChine 
Shows  twenty-'-f our  ribs 
no  eye  could* have  seen. 


\ 


BEST  copy 


TRAINED  NTOSE 

I^d  like  to  be  a  trained  nurse 
In  an  xmiform  of  white. 
Working  in  a^doctor's  office' 
Or  a  hospital  at  night. 


Looking  after  little  children 

Who  are  sick—^with  fever,  too. 

Help^ing  them  to  feel -much  better 
» 

By  the  nice  things  I  would  do^ 


19/ 


Bringing  trays-  with^  bowls  ' 

of  ice  cream---*v 
Rubbing  aching  little  heads— 
Seeing  that  the  sheets  are 

smooth  and  cool 
On  tumbled. little  beds.  * 


DOCtQR--A  finger  play 


r*d  like-to  be  a  .doctor 

(Point  to  self) 
An<!  help  someone  who's' pick. 
My  capo  I'd  open  quickly 

(Onen  imaginary  ^ase . ) 
A)vl  first  take  out 'a  -stick. 
I^d  look  down  tho""  throat  ' 

carefully, 
(llold  hf^flci  firm  with  lef t  • 
'.<^ncl  and  manipulate  s^i^^ 
1  th  r|^^t  hand .  ) 
An«i  never  catise  a  tear. 
vShflko  hftad^ )  •  '  ' 


Then  with  a  light  IM  take 
a  peek.  , 

(PreJ^end'to  look  in  ear.  ) 

I 

Into  each  ear* 

Next  with  a  stethoscope 

I'd  hear  , 

(Pretend  you  have  stetho-scone, ) 
Just  uiiat  went  on  Inside* 
A  little  pill,  a  day  in  bed 

(Give  out  pill  and  close  case. 
Is  Just  v*aat  I  presbibe. 

— Thea  Cannon 

t 


Kiddles  ^ 


My  v;ork  is  as  ciireful  aj|  cai*eful  can -be. 

?  *    .      '        .        .         ^  . 
t^t  Ton  txirtlj  are  not.  able  to  S6e» 

While  fast  asleep  upon  the' table  you  lie, 

I  take  out*  the  j^ching  partj  MyT'Oh,  myj 

Who  am  I?    ►  (surgeon)  v 

My  ears^  are^  sharpj     Vli'sten  well}  '  '  •  * 

Po2^'  the  dojstor'.to  meV'his  wants  will  tellV 

My  rubber  gloves,  keep  .my  hands  cleai^J 

As  I  hand  each  instxnmexit  to  Doctor  Keaxie. 

/  *  h 

.  Who  an  I?        i scrub  nurse  or  technician) 

A  raagic  wand  I  do  not  waye. 

I  certainly  am  not  the' seindmanj    •      ^  ^  ' 

Bat  in  the  midst  oT  brightest  day# 

I  can  put  you  to  sleepj  I  canj'l  canj  \ 
Who  am  I?      (anesthetist,  or  anesthesiologist) 

Beforej  yon  ^.r^nt  into  the  operating  robin,-' 

f'o  )  may  reMAmlier  I  helped  relieve  youl*  gloom» 

I  t^/hr^l  wit!)  you  and  prepared  you^j  too,  so 

Tiint  you  would  be  ready  for  "the  surgeon,  you  kno;<^J 

^.  ■  . 

Who  am  I?        i Pre -anesthesia  nurse) 


/  ;         BEST  COPY  AVfllUBU  • 

,  I       ^  MORE  RIDDLES 

My  eyes  aire  open  so  vei?y  wide.  \ 
1^  lookup  and  dovn  and, from  aide  to  side. J  '\ 
My  Job  is  to  keep  surgery  as  sterile  as  can  be. 
^1  also  .^elp  cotmt  the  sponges]  One  J  Two  J  TijreeJ 
>  \  Who^  am  I?  ^circulator) 


ATter  surgery  ycJuJ're  with  me  J 
I  watch  pye>r  yon,  you  seaj 

I  check  your  pulse/  give  you  pain  shots,  too. 
Until  the  anesthetic  ^we-ars  off"  of  you] 

Who  am'  I?     lrecovex*y  room  nnrse) 

My  lob  Is  taking  poonle  places.,  you  knowj  ' 

1  ' u?H -carts  and  wheelchairs.  With  much  care,  I 

.'vi^AX  your  room  to  surgery,  I  take  you. 

ITien,  back  again  frdm  surgery  to  your  room,  too 

'ft  >  * 

h       Who  am-  I?  vorderly) 


-Y'  uurr  Avail  nr^  ^ 

VOCABULARY  GLOSSte 


adenoid  tone— Instrument  used  to  take  out  adenoids 
anesthetic— agent  used  to  put  people 'to  .sleep 
anesthetist— nurae  giving  anesthetic 
anesthesiologist— doctor  giving  anesthetic 
appendectomy— operation  to  remove  the  appendix 

bacteria— germa 

blood  pressure  gaxxge—an  inst^ent  to  check  ^blopd  pressure 
cart — a  table  with  wheels 

circulating  nurses-person  >^6"gets  suppliaa,  not  scrubbed  foi 


surgery 


gloves— Sterile  tight  fittirig  rubb/Sr  gloves 

/  -  ^ 

gown— garment  used  to  cover  clothing. in  surgery 

/  '  '  '  . 

.  homo 3 tat— instrument"  used  to  clamp  bleeder 

5nfoction--presence  of.bHcteria  In  n  wound  ' 

knlfo   dissector— Instrument  \ised  for  cutting  apart 

njnak  — q  covering  placed  over  mouth  during  surgery 

moifch  gag--in3trument  used  to  hold  mouth  open 

"  "" 

n.«e<.ne  holder--on  instrument  to  hold  needle  with  suture 


nlUar  retractor- -instrument  used  to  expose  tonsil 
I  r"»lse--rate  of  heart  beat  per  minute 


r 


f 
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BEST  copy  flM/Ustf  23. 
recovery  room~roo»  in  which  patien^ftoa^  after  surgery,  until 


the  anesthetic  weara  off. 


retractor— instrtment  used  to  hold  Hhings  apart 

i 

respiration — rate  of  breathing 

scalpel—a  surgical  knife 
sci8sors--a  cutting  instrument 
scmibbed--washed  for  surgery 

snonges— folded  squares  or  balls  of  gauze  used  to  soak  up  blood 
sterile — free  of  bacteria 
^   sViction— a  machine  used  to  suck  up  fluid  during  surgery  ' 
surgeon — a  person  who  operates 
syringe— container  to  hold  n^edioine 

technician— person  who  p^^ses  ii¥»truments  to  doctor  during  • 

tongue  deoressor^-instrument  to  hold  down  tongue 
tonsil  grasDing  f creeps --ins tnanent  to  pull  tonsil  out  from 

back  of  throat  S       :  ' 

tonsil  snare— instrument  with  wlc6  used  *^to  cut  tonsils 
'    tonsllIectomy--operation  fof  tit^e  remoHpal  of  tonsils 

ray  — picture  of  the  inside  of-  a  body 

,.  •  '     i  >  . 
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■  recovery  room, 
Curses  wakh  over 

MIT. 


^..^  j^Q  surger/ 
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FjOIEWORD 


This  unit  It  80  Hcsigned  as  to  acquaint ^students,  who  arc  Ju«t 
.beginning  to  atudy  Career  Education,  with  the  use  ot  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  and  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 

f 

By  learning  how  to  use  these  twol books,  they  wijl  becocne^more 
aware  of  the  different  aspects  of  work  and  the  workers. 

Awareness  of  each  occupational,  cluster  will  be  o,ur  goal, 

r 

The  suggested  objectives^  activities,  and  resources  can  be  used 
for  enforcement,  ^  ^ 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


II.    OBJECTIVES  f 


OUTLINE 


III..    AWARENESS  TESTS  ^ 

IV.    DESCRIPTION  OF  EACH  THIRTEEN  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS  AND  THE 
OUTLOOK  FOR  INDUSTRIES 


V.    LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 


VI^    RESOURCE  MATERIALS 


VII.  EVALUATION 


J  ' 
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INTRCtt)UCTION 


I..    How  the  Handbook  ts  Organized 

A.  Thirteen  Career  Cluster  Groups 

1.  Industrial  Production  and  Related  Occupations 

2\  Office  Occupations 

3.  Service  Occupations 

4.  Educational  and  Related  Occupa>tions 

5.  Sales  Occupation^. 

6.  Construction  X)ccupations 

7.  Occupations  in  Transportation  Activities 
J                  8.  Scientific  and  Technical  Occupations 

9.  Mechanics  and  Repairmen  * 

10.  Health  Occupations 

11.  Social  Science  Occupations 

12.  Social  Service  Occupations  '  ^ 

13.  Art,  Design,  and  Cocamunication  Occupations 

14.  The  Outlook  for  Industries 

B.  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (D.O.T.) 

1 .  Code  Numbers 

2.  Job  classifications  and  definitions 

3.  'Physical  demand,  working  conditions  and  trainings 
time  date  for  each  job  ^ 

\ 

C.  Appendix 

1.    Discusses  the  sources  and  method^  used  to  analyze  the 
occupational  outlook  in  different  fields  of  work* 

II.    Employment  Outlook 

A.  Earnings  ' 

B.  Cash  1 

C.  Fringe  Benefits 

D.  Which  Jobs  Pay  Most 

E.  Earning  Variations  • 

F.  Location 

G.  Indust^  and* Type  jof  Work 
•    H.    Working  Conditions* 

K  ^Overtime  work  required 
.  2.    Shift  work 
3  •  Environment 

4.  Outdoor  work 

5.  Hazardous 

6.  Physical  demands 


c 


INTRODUCTION  (COWT^ 

III,    Sources  of  Additional  Info«nation 
IV.    To^rrow*3  Jobs 

»  -\ 

A,  IndustVial  Profile 

B,  Occupatibnal  Profile 

C.  Job  Openings 

D.  Outlook  and  Education  ' 


\ 
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t  ' OB-^CTIVES 


Students  performance  objectives  for  the  seventh  grade  will  be: 


1.    Students  will  underse^nd  social,  economic,  educational,  and 
cultural  forces  ;hat  influence  their  development. 

1  ^.  . 

^.    Students  will  understand  that  every  career  has  human  dignity 
if  they  perform  socially  with,  dignity . 


3.     Students  will  be  aware  that  career  education  can  be  grouped 

into  clusters  or  job  families. 
L  .  •  ? 

/».    Students  will  be  aware  that  supply  and  demand  hrflp  determine 

career  choice. 

5.  Students  should  be  aware  that  some  workers  produce  goods, 
others  produce  services,  some  produce  both. 

6.  Student    J^da  describe  his  needs,  fears,  likes  and  dislikes 
as  they  relate  to  careers. 


7.     Student$/will  he  able  to  describe  characteristics  and  maturim 
necessalry  for  various  careets. 

.  8.    Students  will  be. able  to  identify  social  responsibilities  or 
lack  o|>^esponsibilities  related  to  various  careers. 

9.     Students  will  be  aware  of  tlie  contents  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles^  -  '  '    

10.     Students^witl  ,know  how  to  use  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
bobk^   


St 


\ 


SELF-EVALU^TION:    MY  APTITUDES  —  HOW  GOOD  AM  1  AT ; 


Don't 

Good    Fair  Know 


/ 

'  !•  Forming  mental  pictures. 

2;  Sizing  up  a  situation  quickly, 

3,  Using  figures  and  symbols, 

4.  Speaking  before  groups,  J 

5.  Reading  and  writing, 

6,  Solving  a  problem  by  reasoning, 

7.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  assembling, 

8,  Drawing  and  painting, 
9o  Serving  people.  r 

10.  Persuading  people. 

11.  Keeping  records. 

12.  Planning  and  organizing. 

13.  Fixing  and  repairing, 

14.  Wej^l-ltlepS  by  those  who  know  me, 

I  4' 15®- Able  to  a<i»pt  criticism  and  benefjLt    by  it. 
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SELF-EVALUATION:    MY  APTITUDES  —  HOW  GOOD  AM  IT,  AT:  (conO 


Don't 
od    Fair  Know 


16.    Bothered  by  fears  that  I  will  not  succeed. 


17,    Able  to  tackl&  tough  problems  and  succeed. 


18.  One  who  treat9  others  so  their  feelings 
are  not  l^urt  • 

19.  One  who  does  things  well  and  promptly,  even 
if  I  do  not  like  to  do  them. 

20.  Try  to  do  the  best  I  can  in  all  my  school 
subjects.  % 


J 


7 
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SELF-UNDERSTANDING  TEST 
Code:    Usually  -  Usu  Seldom  «  Sel  ^     Not  Sure  «  N  S 


Usu 

Sel 

N  S 

^  \ 

J 

-  \ 

1. 

T 

I  am  the  type  of  person  who  follows  instructions. 

2. 

I  like  doing  a  task  exactly  the  same  each  time. 

i 

3. 

.  I  am  exact  in  the  things  I  do. 

,  •  I 

( 
1 

4. 

I  am  accurate  in  my  oral  and  written  work. 

5. 

I  State  my  ideas  clearly. 

6. 

I  enjoy  writing. 

7. 

I  enjoy  speaking/talking  to  groups,. 

8.. 

I  would  ratheir  work  by  myself  than  with  others. 

9. 

I  enjoy  meeting  new  people* 

10. 

I  enjoy  working  with  my  hands. 

4 

11. 

I  prefer  working  outdoors. 

12. 

I  would  rather  do  research  than  repair  work. 

u., 

I  am  more  concerned  about  what  I  think  of  my- 
self than  what  others  think  of  me. 

ERIC 
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.  SirrOE  ASSESSMENT  TEST 


In  this  test  you  will  be  asked  questions  about  your  vocational  interests 
and  educational  plans.    Each  question  is  important.    Read  each  question 
carefully  and  answer  it  the  best  you  can.  ? 

You  are  to  mark  only  one  answer  for  each  question.    Mark  an  X  in  the 
column  that  mo9t  nearly  represents  your  feelings  and/or  knowledge  about 
each  one*  ^ 


Code:    U  sually  •  Usu 
Part  A  -  My  Thoughts" 
Usu      Sel    N  S 


Seldom  «  Sel 


Not  Sure  «.N  S 


People  who  accept  their  conditions  in  life 

are  happier  than  thos^'who  try  to  change  things, 


2.    Good  luck  is  more  Important  than  hard  work. 


3.    When  I  try  to  get  ahead,  something  or  some- 
body stops  me. 


4.    When  a  person  is  not  successful  in  life,  it  is 
his  own  fault. 


y5*    1*11  have  a  hard  time  getting  the  right  kinds 
of  jobs,  even  if  I  get  a  good  education. 


6.     If  I^could  change,  I  would  be  someone  different 
from  myself. 


7*  Personal  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  get  ahead 
V     in  this  world* 


8.     Learning  is  very  difficult  for  me. 


9.     I  would  do  better  in  school  if  teachers  did 
not  go  so  fast. 


LO.    My  chance  to  be  successful  in  life  is  limited. 


SUTOE  ASSESSMENT  TEST  (conO 


11.  My  teachers  think  I  could  be  a  bet|:er  student. 

12.  My  parents  think  I  could  be  a  better  student.  " 

13.  I  could  be  a  better  student. 

14.  A  student  with  a  good  personality  will  do  better 
in  life^than  a  student  with  high  grades. 

15.  Athletics  in  school  are  aiore  helpful  than  academic 
subjects.  ♦ 

16.  Occupational  education  courses  should  be  offered 
for  all  high  sch6ol  students. 

17.  The  tougher  the  job,  the  harder  I  work. 

••«> 

18.  Each  new  year  of  school  has^made  me  feel  better 
about  school  than  the  year  before. 

19.  I  am  able  to  do  things  well. 

20.  My  friends  do  things  better  than  I. 


AWARENESS  TEST 
SELF^PICTURE  CHECKLIST 


Consider  the  words  In  this  list  and  check  how  often  you  think  they 
describe  you  as  you  are. 

Always         Usually        Sometimes  Never- 


1.  Honest 

2 .  Happy 

3.  Friendly 

4.    i^ad^   1  • 

^  — 

^  6..  Jealous 

i  J 

7.  Popular 

8.  Shy 

9.  Clumsy 

10.  Show-off 

11.  Afraid 

U.  Kind 

13.  Proud 



\  !  ^ 

1  i 

14.  Lazy 

15.  Neat 

16.  Even-tempered 

17.  Dependable 

18.  Moody 

 1 

1 — '  

19.  Unreasonable 

20.  Demanding 

21 .  Angry 
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MY  GOALS    -  DISCUSSION 
J,  ,  , 

WHAT  DO  I  WANT  TO  DO  WITH  MY  LIFE?  WHAT  SEEMS  IMPORTANT  TO  ME?  WHAT 
DO  I  WANT  TO  BE  DOING  TEN  YEARS  FKOH  NOW? 


You  may  not  have  ready  answers  to  these  questions.    In  fact,  you  may  not 
have  given  them  much  thought.    You  have  been  busy  growing  up,  going  to 
school,  learning,  playing,  working,  doing  things  with  friends,  and  all 
the  other  activities  that  fill  our  daily  lives. 

e 

However,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  your  junior  high  years  are-  Im- 
portant to  your  future  occupation  and  way  of  life.    A  boy  or  girl  your 
age  can  be  aware  of  this  and  can  begin  the  propess  of  intelligently 
choosing  an  occup^tlSn  and  making  educational  ^lans ,  trying  to  chink 
things  out  in  order  "to  make  s,uch  good  choic^s^  possible  at  the  time, 
4.,  .  /  ^ 

Tjifl^ight.Qil  choices  now,  and  as  you  go  alo^f^^,  will   givo  yow  greater 
fri^jecJoAmf  choice  later  when  you  may  w?rrit        do  certain  things  very 
mac||».  '*S3^Yiire  to  make  such  choices 'can  limit?  you  to  the  things  that 
^         c^n^S3|>  later, 

Tsu^ll^ 

thft|;rii?t¥^|^inM  -In  making  plans  for  your^  future  education  and 

^^^^^^T^g^  ask,  yourself  these  three  question^  to  find  out  if  you  do 
rough  of  the  right  information :  *  ^ 

1»   jDo  I  know  enough  about  the  ways  people  make^a  livin;^?    Wh&t  kinds 
vof  jobs  exist  now  and  will  probably  ejcist  in  the  future  that  I 
might  be  able* to  choose  frpm?    What  ^kinds  of  schools  and  other 
training  exist  that  might  prepare  me  for  the  job  that  I  choose? 
What  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  jobs  and  education  and  how 
do  these  changes  affect  me?    (To  answer  this,  1  need  information 
from  many  sources.) 

2.  Do  I  know  myself ?    What^ are  my  interests,  abilities,  achievements, 
and  values; -what  are -my  strengths  and  ray  weaknesses;  what  are  my 
likes,  my  dislikes;  what  are  the  things  I  want  most?     (To  answer 
this,  I  need  accurate"  informat ion  about  myself.) 

3.  Do  I  know  what  I  really  war^t  -to  do?    What  are  the  goals  I  can  de- 
fine for  rayself?    I  may  have  several  goals,  and  they  will  grow  and 
change  as  I  grow  and  change.  1  (To  answer  this,  1  need  accurate  in- 
formation about  myself  and  about  the  World  of  Work,  and  I  need  to 
learn  how  to  relate  the  two.) 


^^Usu^l l^T^f^rpTf^^ah  make  better  choices  for  yourself  if  you  have  enough  of  S 


V 


WHICH  JOBS  ARE  BEST  FOR  ME? 
(Study  the  previous  page  carefully  before  completing  this  one,) 


would 


be  a  good  field  of  wtsrk 


for  me . 


HOW  WELL  CAN  I  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS? 


Basic  abilities 


Personality  character^ist ics 


Necessary  training 


Physical  requirement^ 


Capit'Sl-  re^qqirements 


HOW^iVELL  WOULD  THE  WORK  SATISFY  ME? 


uuties  invoiyea  , 
Amount  of  t  ravel 

,  r  — 

Pay  and  other  financial  benefits 

"■  V  < — 



Opportunity  for  advancement 

** 

Opportunity  for  recognition  \ 

ODoortunitv  for  service 

{ 

Security  of  emplovrocnt 

Working  conditions 

id 
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YOU  AND  YOUR  VOCATION  ' 

Th«r«  arc  various  ■ccpa  which  you  may  conildar  In  chooilng  a  vocation, 
You  will  want  to  ravlaw  tha  many  vpcatlona  in  tha  dlffarant  major  oc- 
cupational cluitara  and  in  tha  dlffarant  Induatrlea.    You  may  do  thli 
by  itudylng  tha  Job  laaflata  In  your  claaa,  lehool  library,  pr  guldanca 
offlcaa,  flald  vlilti,  maatlng  paople,  caraar  daya,  and  ftlmn.  Your 
librarian,  |roup-|uldanca  taachar  or  counaalor  can  ba  of  help. 

t 

On  tha  pravloui  pagiif  lugjititloni  wiri  midi  for  Itarnlng  about  your- 
lalff  ilnea  ona  naadi  to  undaritahd  hlmaalf  If  ha  la  to  ehooaa  hla 
Ufa  work'wlaaly. 

Anothar  atap  la  to  eompara  your  quaUflcatlona  with  Job  raqulramanta ; 
and  of  your  hopaa,  valuaa  and  aaplratlona  with  what  apaclfie  Joba  hava 
to  offar.    On  tha  naxt  paga  you  will  fl,n4  a  ohaek  llat'whlch  may  ba 
uaaful  io  you  in  makinf  aueh  eomparlaonaa    Hara  la  how  a  auggaatlon 
could  ba  uaad : 

1.  Aftar  you  hava  raad  or  atudlad  about  tha  flalda  of  work,  aalaet  ona 
that  you  ballava  might  ba  approprlata  for  you  and  antar  Iti  nama' 

in  tha  blank  apaca  at  tha  top  of  tha  paga« 

2,  On  tl^  baaii  of  what  li  laarnad  about  tha.  flald  of  work  by  raadlng 
t:<.«f^ft°'"  information  you  may  hava  from  your  own  axparlancait  from  I 
%' '  JM*'^P^<W|*' or  from  obaarvation,  fill  out  tha  flrit  part  of  tha  . 

J^rlr'  ^'O"  ^'•1^  you  can  maat  tha  raqulramanta  of 

I.    Similarly,  fill  out  tha  lacond  part  to  you  may  hava  an  Idaa  of  how 
latlifylng  tha  work  would  ba  for  you. 

Kapaat  tha  procaii  for  othar  vocational  flaldi,  althar  by  arHilng  1 
what  you  hava  wrlttan  or  by  copying  tha  form  on  aaparata  ihaatu  of  f. 
papar. 

I  •         ■  X- 

5.    Dlicuai  tha  flnlihad  ehack  llati  with  your  paranta,  your  frlendi,  - 
your  taachari  or  your  guldanca  counaalor.    Than  trv  to  arrlva  at  a 
I       doncluilon  regarding  what  flald  would  aaam  baat  for  vou. 

a 

•■i 
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Credits 


SELF  APPRAISAL 


I .  APPEARANCE 


Debits 


Arc  your  eyes  cleaf  and  bright? 

Does  your  hair  have  some  natural  luster? 

Do  yoq  maintain  a  good  posture  at  all  times? 

Are  your  musclc^s  firm,  and  your  body  free  from 

excess  fat?  ^ 

Do  y^ou  maintain  the  proper  velght  for  your  age 

and  height? 

Are  you  and  your  clothes  always  neat  and  clean? 

Are  your  clothes  In  good  taste? 

Are  you  always  well-groomed? 

Are  you  cheerful  most  of  the  time? 

Do  you  smile  often? 

Do'  you-  like  to  be  admired? 


*  II.  AGREEABLENESS 

1.  Do  you  aim  at  cooperation  in  all  things? 

2.  Do  you  avoid  carrying  tales  and  gossiping 
about  others? 

3.  Do  you  try  to  see  the  other  person's  point  of 
view? 

4.  Do  you  refrain  from  telling  others? 
5*    Do  you  avoid  arguments? 

6.  Do  you  avoid  making  fun  of  others^? 

7.  Do  you  keep  out  of  other  people's  business? 

8.  Do  you  avoid  finiding  fau^Jt  with  everyday  ^' 
things?  ^ 

9.  Do  you  keep  your  personal  troubles  to  yourself? 
10.    Do  you  take  a  genuine  interest  in  others? 


III.  MANNERS 


IT 


1.   ^re  yo^Ulways  considerate  of  others? 
2..  \o  you  ^alw^ys  think  about  the  right  of  others 
.  before^^-you  think  of  your  town? 
^^3.    Do  you  alw;|ys  show  respect  for  everyone  re- 
\       gardless  ^  position? 

4.  Are  you  al^iays  appreciative  of  everything  one 
does  for  you,  and  do  you  always  remember  to  ' 
thank  him?  v 


4 
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SELF  APPRAISAL  (CONT,) 

4 

Credits  Debits 

  i  y 

  5|Do  you  think  about  otliil^s  on  special  occasions,   

V  such  as  their  birthdays  and  in  sorrow  and  hap- 
\  piness,  and  do  you  send  them  some  expression  of 
^your  thoughts? 

  6.    Do  you  congratulate  your  friends  upon  their  a-   

chievements? 

  '7.    Do  you  often  do  some  deed  in  which  you  can  take   .  _ 

Justifiable  pride? 
  8,    Do  you  help  persons  less  fortunate  ^Xhan  your-  _ 

self? 

  9.    Do  you  learn,/  remember,  and  use  the  names  of  the  _ 

people  you  meet? 

  10.    Do  you  know  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  observe  _ 

them? 


IV.  in1:erests 

1,  '  Do  you  have  a  hobby? 

2,  Are  you  skilled  in  any  game  or  sport? 

3,  Can  you  play  some  musical  instrument? 

4,  Can  you  recognize  the  paintings  of  three  or  nacre 
well-known  artists? 

5,  Do  you  **know"  the  leading  radio  personalities? 

6,  Do  you  subscribe  to  and  read  at  least  one  maga- 
zine? 

7,  Do  you  belong  to  two  or  more  organizations? 

8,  Do  you  read  a  newspaper  each  day? 

9,  Have  you  read  at  least  twelve  books  during  the 
past  year? 

10.,  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  meet  new  people  and 
make  new  friends? 


V,  TEMPEIMtfffiNT 

1',    Do  you  coatrolf  your  temper? 

2.  Do  ,you  avoid  worry? 

3. ^    Can  you  throw  off  discouragement? 

4.  Do  you  often  feel  enthusiastic  about  something 
you  wish  to  do? 

^5v'  Are-yott  tble  to  make  decisions  jbout  everyday 

thikgs  easily?  ^  * 

6,    Ari  you  able  to  interest  yoursel/  in  details? 


SELF  APPRAISAL  (CONX.) 
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.  '  ,      .    /  Debits 


7,  Are  you  careful  not  tSo  hold  gru^gles  against 
people?  .\  ^ 

8,  Do  you  seek  advice  from  others?^  * 

9,  Do  you  usually  look  on  the  bright  side  of  situ- 
ations? 

10.    Ara  you  able  to  work  pleasantly  with  others? 


\  VI .  INTELLIGENCE 

1.  ^o  you  have  a  good  memory? 

2.  4re  you  free  from  superstitions? 

3.  Do  you  listen  attentively  to  what  people  say 
without  Interrupting  them? 

4.  Do  you  have  a  good  vocabulary  and  pronounce  the 
Words  you  use  correctly? 

5.  By  reading  and  study,  do  you  keep  Informed  about 
current  events,  your  work^  and  subjects  of  popu- 
eiar  Interest? 


VII.  EXPRESSION 

1.  Do  you  have  a  pleasant  speaking  voice? 

2.  Do  you  speak  correct  English? 

3.  Do  you  avoid  the  use  of  slang  and  profanity?* 
A.  Do  you  have  a  good  vocabulary  and  pronounce  t?he 

words  you  use  correctly? 
5.    Can  you  carry  on  an  i^ersonal  conversation  deal- 
ing with  the  InterestsSof,  those  with  whom  you 
talk? 


VIII.  SELF-CONFIDENCE 

1.  Do  you  have  confidence  In  your  own  opinions? 

2.  Are  you  able  to  act  natural  under  all  clrcum- 
stances? 

3.  Do  you  seek  opportunities  to  meet,  those  above 
you? 

4.  Do  you  avoid  criticizing  others?  ' 

5.  Are  you  able  to  give  credit  to  others  for  what 
they  do,  rather  than  seeking  first  to  obtain 
credit  for  yourself? 
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SELF  APPRAISAL  (COOTO  '  \  {• 

'  '■V,' 

C,redlt8  DeMtS-'  ^ 

IX.  DEPENDABILITY 

  !•    Are  you  absolutely  honest  In  all  things?   

  2.    Are  you  willing  to  accept  responsibility?   

  3.    Are  you  free  from  b'ad  habits  which  will  impede   

your  progress? 

  Do' you  discharge  your  duties  promptly  and  ef-   

flciently  and  with  little  or  no  supervision?   

 '     5.    Do  you  finish  the  things  you  start?  , 

> 

X .  LOYALTY 

  1.    Do  you  take  a  personal  Interest  In  the  welfare   

of  your  friends  andv associates? 

  2»    Can  you  be  depended  upon  to  keep  your  promises?   

  3.    Can  you  keep  from  telling  the  things  you  learn   [ 

in  confidence?  ^ 
^   4.    Do  you  make  your  Interests  those  of  your  friends   

and  associates? 

  5.    Do  you  defend  from  unjust  criticism  the  persons   

and  things  with  which  you  are  Identified? 
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Foundry  Occupations 
Patternmakers 
Moldera 
Coremakers 


Machining  Occupations 

All-round  machinists 
Instrument  makers  (mechanical) 
Machine  tool  operators 
Set-up  men     (machine  tools)    •  ' 
Tool  and  die  makers 


Printing  Occupations 

Bookbinders  and  related ^^orkers 
Cqmpofi^ng  room  occupations  ^ 
Electrotype-rs  and  stereotypers  I  >  ^ 

Lithographic  occupations  ^ 
Phtftoen gravers  „  _       ^  . 

^Printing  pressmen  and  assistants  ^ 


OtXi^t  Industrial  Production  and  Related  Occupations  - 
>  As'serableri  :  ^  ^ 

Automobile  painters 

^AutoraoMle  trimmers^^^nd  installation  merr-   (audomobile  uphatsreriils) 
Blacksmiths  ^  \\ 


Boilermaking  occupations 
^Electcqplaters     ^    _  .       ,  . 

Foremen 
.  Forge  shop  occupations 
.  Furniture  shop  occupations 

Ftrrnitarr  upholsterers 

Insj)ectors  ^  (manufacturing) 

Millwrights 

Motion  picture  projectionists 

Photographic  laboratory  occupations 

Power  truck  operators 

Production  painters 

Stationary  engineers 

Stationary  fireman  (boiler) 

Waste  water  treatment  plant  operators 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Clerical  Occupations 

Bookkeeping  workers 
Cashiers 
File  clerks 
-  Hotel  front  office  clerks 
Office  machine  operators 
Postal  clerks 
Recept  lonlsts 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 
Statistical  clerks 
Stock  clerks 

Stenographers  and  secretaries 
Typists 


Computer  and  Related  Occupations 

Electronic  computer  operating  personnel 

Programmers 

Systems  analysts 


Banking  Occupations 
Bank  clerks 
Bank  officers 
Bank  tellers 


Insurance  Occupations 
Actuaries 
Claim  adjusters 
^ClaTm  eiTajfilners^ 
Underwriters 


Administrative  and  Related  Occupations 
Accountants 
Advertising  workers 
City  managers  \ 
College  student  pe'p^nnel  workers 
Credit  officials  \^ 
Hotel  managers  and  assistants 
Industrial  traffic,  managers 
Lawyers 

Marketing  research  workers 
Personnel  workers 
Publ tc  relations  workers 
Purchasing  agents 
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SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Cleaning  and  Related  Occupations 
^Building  ciistodlans-  v 
Exterminators  f^;^ 
Hotel  housekeepers  'and  assistants 

V 

Food  Service  Occupations 
Bartenders 
Cooks  ^nd  chefs 
Meatcutters  ^ 
Waiters  and  waitresses 


Personal  Service  Occupations 
Barbers 

Bellcaen  and  bell  captains 
Cosmetologists 

Funeral  directors  and  ea±>altoers 


.  r 

I  Occu 


Private  Household  Service  

Prfvate  household  workers 


t  ions 


Protective  and  Related  Service ^ccup^t ions 
FBI  special  agents  -J  ^ 

Firefi^ters 
Guards  and  watchmen 
Pol  ice  officers 
State  police  officers^' 
Health^and  regulatory  finsp 
Cons t rue t ion  inspectors  ( 
Other  service  occupations 


ors  (Govemoaent ) 
emment ) 


Other  Service  Occupations 
M;iil  carriers 
.Telephone  operators 
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EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Teaching  Occupations 

Kindergarten  and  elementary  school ' teachers 
Secondary  school  teachers 
Colle^  and  Unlve^Sty  teachers 

Library  Occupations    %  , 
Librarians    •  > 
Ulbrary  technical  assistants 


er|g  ^ 
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SALES'  OCCUPATIONS 

if 

J' 

Automobile  parts  countermen 
Automobile  salesworkers 
Automobile  service  advisors 
Gasoline  service^station  attendants 
Insurance  agents  and  brokers 
Models 

Manufacturers  salesworkers 

Real  estate  salesworkers  and  brokers 

Retail  trade  salesworkers 

Routemen 

Securities  salesworkers 


i 


II 


CONSTRUCTION  OCCUPATIONS 


•     Asbestos  and  insulation  workers  ^ 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters  ^ 

Cedent  mason,    (cement  and  concrete  finishers) 

Construction  laborers  . 

Electricians  (construction) 
Elevator  constructors 
Floor  covering  installers 
Glaziers 
Lathers 

MTble  setters,  tile  setters,  and  terrazzo  workers 
Operating  engineers    (construction  ««chln!ry  operators) 
Painters  and  pape'rhangers 
Plasterers 

-  Plufflbers  and  pipefitters  -  ~  ^ 

Roofers 

Shket-metal  workers 
Stone  masons 

Structural,  ornamental,  and  reinforcing  , 

machine  movers,  "inforclng  Ir^pn  workers.  ri( 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  XSlAN  SPORT  AT  ION  ACTIVITIES 


Air  Transportation  Occupations 
Air  trajFflc  controllers 
Aircraft  mechanics 
Airline  dispatchers 
Flight  attendants 
Flight  engineers 

Ground  radio  operators  and  teletypists 
Pilots  and  co-pllots 
Traffic  agents  and  clerks 


Merchant  Marine  Occupations 
Merchant  marine  officers 
Merchant  seamen 


Hall road  Occupations 
Brakeman 

Bridge  and  building  workers 

Clerks 

Conductors 

Locomotive'  engineers  - 
.  LocomotlVtt  firemen 
Shop  trades 

Signal  department  workers 
Station  agents 

Telegraphers,  telephoners,  and  towermen 
Track  workers 


Driving  Occupations 

Intercity  bus  drivers 

Local  transit  bus  drivers 

Local  truck  drivers 

Long  distance  truck  dpivers 

Parking  attendants 

Taxi  drivers 
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SCIENTIFIcf  AND  TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


\ 


Conservation  Occupations 
Foresters 

Forestry  aides  and  tftdf^lcians 
Range  managers  i  //i^- 

Soli  conservationists  ^ 

Engineers 

Aerospace 
Agricultural 
Biomedical 
Ceramic 
Chemical 
Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
l  '^     d,  ,  Metallurgical  \ 

'  Mining 


Environmental  Scientists 
,  Geologists 
/'  Geophyslclsts 
Meteorologists 
Oceanographers 


Life  Science  Occupations 
Biochemists 
Life  scientists 
Soil  scientists 

Mpthematlcal  Occupations^        <  --^^ 
Mathematicians 
Statisticians 

Physical  Scientists 

Astronomers  ^ 

Chemists 

Food  scientists 

Physicists 

Technician  Occupations 

Broadcast  technicians^ 
Draftsnten 

Englneer.lpg  and  science  technicians 
Food  processing  technicians 
Surveyor^ 


6' 
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MECHANICS  AND  REPAIRMEN 


Telephone  Craft  Occupations 

Central  o:ffice  craft  occupattoa«_ 
*  Central  office  equipment  installers 
Lineoaen  and  cable  spl icers 
Telephone  servicemen 


Other  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

Air-conditioning,  refrigeration,  and  heating  mechanics 

Appliance  servicemen 

Autoi:9obile  body  repairmen 

Autoak>bile  mechanics 

Boat  motor  mechanics 

Bowling  pin  machine  mechanics 

Business  machine  servicemen 

Computer  service  technicians 

Diesel  mechanics 

Dispensing  opticians  and  optical  mechanics  ^ 

Electric  sign  servicemen 

Farm  equipment  mechanics 

Industrial  machinery  repairmen 

Instniment  repairmen 

Jewelers 

Locksmiths 

Maintenance  electricians 
Motorcycle  ^chanics 
Piano  and  organ  servicemen  ^ 
Shoe  repairmen 

Television  and  radio  service  technicians 
Truck  mechanics  and  bus  mechanics 
Vending  machine  mechanics 
Watch  repainnen 


4i: 


pan 


I  ons 


LTH  OCCUPATIONS 


Dental  Occupations 
Dentists 

Dentist  assistants' 

Dental  hygienists 

Dental  laboratory  technicians 


Medical  Practitioners 
Chiropractors 
-Optoiaetrists 
Osteopathic  physicians 
Physicians 
Podiatrists 
Veterinarians 


Medical  Technician,  Technologist,  and  Assistant  Occupations 
Electrocardiograph  technicians 
Elect roencephalogreiphic  technicians 
Medical  assistants 
Kedlcal  laboratory  workers 
Medical  record  technicians  and  clerks 
Operating  room  technicians 
Optometric  assistants 
Radiologic     (X-ray)  technicians 
Respiratory  therapists 

Nursing  Occupations 

Registered  nurses 

Licensed  practical  nurses 

Nursing  aides^,  orderlies,  and  attendants 

Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Occupations 
Occupational  therapists 
Occupational  therapy  assistants 
Physical  therapists 

Physical  therapist  assistants  and  aides  ^ 
Speech  pathologists  and  audiologists 

Other  Health^ccupations  ' 
Dietitians 

Hospital  administrators 
Medical  record  administrators 
^^Pharmacists 
Sanitarians 


SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 


Anthropologist 

Economists 

Geographers 

Historians 

Political  scientists 

Sociologists 


.-  ■ :  .  - 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


r 


Counseling  Occupations 
School  counselors 
Eraployaieat  counselors'  — 
Rehabilitation  counselors 

College  career  planning  and  placement  counselors 


Clerjcytaen 

Protestant  ministers 
Rabbis 

Roman  Catholic  priests 


Other  Social  Service  Occupation 

Cooperative  extension  service  workers 

Home  economists 

Psychologists 

Recreation  workers 

Social  service  aides 

Social  workers 
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ART,  DESIGN,  AND  COWUNICATIONS  RELATED- OCCUPATIONS 
4r  .. 


Performing  Artists 
Actors  and  a( 
Dancers 
Musicians 
Singers 


Design  Occupations 
Architects 
Coninerclal  artists 


Dlsplaymen 
'Flpral  designers 

Indofstrlal  deslgnTRfs 
♦Interior  designers 

Landscape  architects   ,  ^ 

Photographers 
♦Urban  planners 

/Conmunlcatlons^Related  Occupations 
I  Interpreters^  ' 
Newspaper  reporters  _ 
Radio 'and  television  annomicers 
'Technical  writers  ^  ,     ^  ^ 


N 
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BEST  COPY  MAILABLE 

f  A 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  INDUSTRIES 


Agriculture 

Different  kind  of  farms 

-   AgricuItJure-relaxed.pXofej^ionai  workers.  /  . 
Agricultural  economists  ' 
Agricultural  engi<i^iBers     ^  - 
Agronomists    ^ 

Animal  physiologists*  anJ  aftimal  husbandry  men 

Veterinarianai  ^   *  - 

Geneticists  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  Microbiologists 

Plant  scientists  ,  - 

Plarvt  quarantine  and  plant  pest^ control  inspectors 

Entomologists 
^      Foresters  f 

Hunan  nutritionists  -      ,  ^ 

Rural  sociologists 

Vocational  school  teachers  ^ 

Farm  managers 


Mining  and  Petroleum  Industry 
Coal  mining  . 

Pe%roleum  and  naturalLgas  production  and' processing 


Construction  y 
Manufacturing 

Aircraft,  missile,  and  spac-ecraft 

Aluminum 

Apparel 

Atomic  energy  field 
Baking 
Drug 

E 

Found fid 

Industril^  chemical 
Iron  and  steel 
Logging  and  lumber  mills 
Motor  yehlcle  equipment 
Office  machine  and.  computer 


taking  ^ 
>rug  '  I 
:iectro^<:#V  .  f 


Paper  aad^' allied  products  J 


P^troleuSa  refining 
Printing  an3  publishing 


THE  OUTLdOK  FOR  INDUSTRIES  (  CONT.) 

f 

Transportation,  CbttMnunications,  and  Public  Utilities 
Civil  aviation 
Electric  power 
Merchant  marine 
Radio  and  TV  broadcasting  . 
'  Railroads 
Telephone 
Trucking 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  - 

 .  

Restaurants 
Retail  food  stores 


Finance^  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Banking  ^ 
Lnsarance  ' 

r~ 

Service  and  Miscellaneous  Industries 
Hotels 

Laundry  and  drycleaning' 


Government 

Federal  civilian  employment 
State  and  local  government 
Armed  forces  \ 


OCCUPATION  TEST 

Briefly  describe  the  type  of  work  done  by  a  person  employed  in  the 
following  occupations; 

#                    '                   .  • 
1.    Back  Washer  

2/    Frog  Shaker  

3.  Banana  Spotter 

4.  Car  Whacker  

5.  Bank  Boss  ^  

6.  Kl-ss  Setter 

?•    Jogger   [  '   

8.  Hand  Shaker   [  [  

9 

/ 

9.  Bead  Builder  ^  [  ' 

10.    The  Puller  

V  ■ 

Taken  from  Career  Education  Program,  Vol.  11  by  Glenn  A.  Satltnan. 

\  ■  '  . 
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LOOKING MY  GRADES 

CHECK  SHEET 

To  the  Student:    The  purpose  of  this  ch^Wsheet  is  to  help  you  think 
about-- 

How  much  of  your  true  effort  your  grades  show. 
What  your  grades  show  your  strength  will  be, 

1.    The  highest  grades  I  received  last  year  were  in  ' 


2.    What  do  these  grades  tell  you  about  how  hard  you  tried  in  these  classes? 


3.     In  which  ;.s^ubject  did  you  work,  the  hardest? 


4.    What  do  your  grades  tell  you  about  your  ability  to  memorize  things? 


5.    How  did  your  grades  measure  your  study  habits? 


^6.    How  did  your  reading  skill  affect  your  grades? 


7.    In  which  subjects  do  you  usually  get  the  highest  grades? 


8.     In  which  subjects  do  you  get  the  lowest  grades? 


 ^ 


9.     In  which  subjects  do  you  have  the  highest  interest?,  f     ■'■'">M    «  . 




'0-^  


t 


'      HY  INTERESTS 


^ASSIGNMENT; 


1.    Make  a  list  of  your  interest'si^ 

IT 


2.    Out  of  the  list  you  have  just  made,  choose  at  leaat  two  that  you  feel 
are  your  main  interests,  % 


3.    Make  a  circle.    In  the  center'of  the  circle,  write  your  main  interest. 
Now  divide  the  circle  into  as  many  specific  and  related  areas  you 
can  think  of,  , 

Example:    A  main  interest  might  be  medicine.    Some'  related  areas 
could  be  Research,  X-Ray  Technology,  Dentistry,  Nurse's 
.  Aides,  etc.  ^ 

BE  SURE  JO  LABEL  NEATLY  AND  SPELL  CORRECTLY 


4.    Now,  using  magazines  or  newspaper,  make  a  collage  with  pictures  and 
articles  based  on  one  of*your  circles,     (Of  course,  you  may  do  both 
•  if  you  wishO    Preferably,  use  the  circle  pertaining  to  the  area  in 
which  you  are  mo3t\interested,  * 
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WORKSHEET 
1.  


Find  the  occuplMonal  jobs  which  go  with  the  following  codes; 

 .-0t37.187   

239.586   

913.363  ' 

841.781   

824.281 
620. 28r 


600.280 
382 

110.118 
079.108 

075 

150.048 
237.368 
375.118 
021.088 
332.271 
612.281 
862.381 
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WORKSHEET 

Find  the  occupational  codes  which  go  with  the  following  Jobs: 

1.  Automobile  Service  Mechanic   

2#  Inspector 

,  3.  Detective 

4.  Deputy  Sheriff   

5.  Nurse's  Aide 

6.  Cosmetologist 

7.  Automobile  Salesman  ^  

8.  Barber  ^  'j 

9.  Telephone  Operator   

10.  Stock  Clerk 

11.  Airplane  Pilot   

12.  Elementary  School  Teacher   

13.  Surgeon 

14.  TV  Repairman   

15.  Bus  Driver  _^  

16.  Switchboard  Operator  

17.  Painter   

18.  Cashier  Checker  ^ 
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LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

^       1.    Have  resource  people  come  to  the  classroom  and  discuss  their 
careers,  and  why  'they  chose  them.  - 

2.  -    Field  trips. 

3.  Cut  out  pictures  from  magazine^B  showing  worker  doing  different 
^  jobs. 

4.  Malce^ charts  showing  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  their  occu- 
pational choice. 

5.  Plan  and  make  a  mural.  y 

6.  Role  playing.  ^ 

7.  Show  films,  and  slides  of  different  jobs. 

8.  Read  stories  about  different  jobs^. 

9.  Puppet  show-v-  "Workers  outhe  Day" 

10.  Creative  drama  -  Children  act  put  workers  using  various  hats  of  the 
workers.  ^  . 

11.  Write  experience  stories  of -different  occupations. 

12.  Invite  parents  of  different  occupations ^to  school  in  work  uniforms 
to  talk  with  the  class.  ,  * 

13.  Bulletin  board  pictures  of  different  occupations. 

14.  Making  introductions, 

.15.     Interview  various  persons  doing  occupations  found  in  the  school 
building. 

16.  V^ding  '"Want  Ads.'* 

17.  Posters.  * 

18.  Discuss  "luxuries",  using  magazine  pictures.    Make  a  chart  "My 
Heart 's  Desire." 

19.  Play ^^^g^e,  'Vhat's  My  Line." 

20.  Make  a  work  voca^ilary  dictionary. 

21.  Invite  a  "drop-outV,Xp  speak. 

22.  Have  exhibits  of  work  pnijects,,  *  . 

23.  Riddle  Game  -  Give  equipmerit  orijob  and  have  pupils  guess  what 
they  are  describi^jgy  r 

24.  Make  a  classroom  newspaper. 

'25.    Use  tape  recorder  to  determine  quality  of  voice. 


ERLC 
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SOURCES  OF  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  OR  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Publications  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

2.  School  Libraries 

3.  Public  Libraries 


4.    State  Employment  Service 


5.    Business  Establishments 


6.  Telephone  Directories 

* 

7.  Trade  Unions 

8.  Employer's  Associations 

9.  Professional  Societies 


10.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issues  a  periodical^  The  Occupational 
Outlook  Quarterly,  on  employment  opportunities  and  findings  of 
'new  occupational  outlook  research. 


11.     Bulletins  in  different  fields  of  work. 


12.    Jobs  for  the  70 's. 


/ 
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RESOURCES 


Books  J 


1^71) 


Occupational  Outlook  H^n^K^rilr    U  s  n- 

anoDook,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  ol 

Labor.  Governmental  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  c. 

Dictionary  of  Occupi.r<  1  t^Ui    U  s  n» 

 .LJiLles.  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor.  U.S. 

Government  Printing  Office    W.-k<    .    ■  ^ 

8  i^rrice.  Washington.  D.C.  20402. 
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LAKE  SCHOOL  RESOURCES 


TAPES 


V.  E. 


Education  Filmstrips 
•Vhat  Do  You  Like  To  Do?" 
'Vhat  Are  Job  Families?" 
••What  Good  Is  School?" 
"What  Is  A  Job  r 


FILMSTRIPS 


S.  ^.  E, 


"An  Introduction  To  Vocation" 

•the  World  Of  Work" 

'^Counseling  In  VocatioA^al  Decisions" 

"Job#^or  The  New  Generation" 

**Foun(^tion  For  Occupational  Planning" 


I 


CASSETTES 


G.  701  -  V.  G.  750    Special  Individual  Jobs 


FILM  LOOPS 


Choosing  a  Job 


Job  Opportunity  Series  (different  job  activities) 


RESOURCES 


Magazines;  ^ 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal 
American* Vocational  Journal 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly 
Occul^ational  Outlook  Handbook 

Kits: 

Lake  School  Resource  Center 

S.R.A.  Career  Information  Kit  7-12  Graded 
O.E.K.  Occupational  Exploration  Kit  7-12  Grades 
Work  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit  7-12  Grades 
Service  Skilled  Kit 


Other  Kits: 

.Career  Informat ioo^^t 
Science  Research  Associates 
*   259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Job  Experience  Kit 
^  (Same  address  as  .the  above) 

Cross  References  for  Careers 

Desk  Top  Kit 

Careers  Inc. 

Urgo,  Florida  33540 


Games : 

Career^ame 

v_ Western  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
School  and  Library  Dept.  ^ 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10032 

Chart : 

Lake  School  Resource  Center 
^        Career  Possibilities  for  Those  Interested  in  Space 
The  .World-of  Construction 
.  &lg  Builder  Game 


MANUAL  OF-  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  RESOURCES 


FILMS 


1795  '^Telling  Your  Story  Of  An  Employment  Application 

(9  min.  color)  ^  ' 

1897  "Getting  A  Prom<w:ion" 

(1:4  min.  color") 

1564  "Getting  A  Job  Is  A  Job" 

(17  min,  color) 

1894  "Applying  For  A  Job" 

(12  min,  color)' 

1688-91        Films  on  a  variety  of  careers 


F/S  or  F/S  SET 


1655  'Vhat  You  Should  Know  Before  You  Go  To  Work*' 

F/S  -  -  -   ^  , 

1486  .  'Vhat  Will  I  Be" 

F/S 

1379         .   'Vages  And  Hours" 
F/S 

1651  "Preparing  For  Jobs  Of  The  70*s" 

F/S  Set 

1652  ^'New  Horizons-Career  In  School  Food  Service" 

F/S  Set 

1653  ^'New  Look  At  Home  Economics" 

F/S  Set 

1658  "If  You're  Not  Going  To  College" 

,  ■ F/S  set 

1347  "Choosing  Your  Career" 

F/S  Set 


1814-21        Various  Careers 
F/S  Seta 
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BEST  COPUVAllABU 

EVALUATION  f. 

It  Is  not  uncoomon  for  thi^  teacher  to  spend  too  much  time  In 
lecturing,  so  that  not  enough  time  remains  for  student  lnvea,tlgatlons . 
INSURE  THAT  STUDENTS  ARE  GIVEN  SUFFICIENT  TIME  IN  CLASS  TO  USE  RE- 
,  SOURCES  IN  ORDER  TO  PROMOTE  THEIR  INTEREST. 

In  the  Junior  high  school  years,.  It  Is  a  period  of  explorations. 
Into  careers  In  depth  as  adventures  In  experiencing  occupational  ln«*  * 
formation. 

Career  Education  provides  a  sttmulJitlng  way  of  thinking  about  all 
education.     It  teaches  about  .people  and  fhelr  occupations  In  the  en- 
vironmental sett;rlng^f  their  World  of  Work. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  Career  Education  should  be  taught  at  least  one 
hour  each  week.    To  start  the  year,  we  recommend  the  fol^wlng  program. 

Motivation.    Put^the  students  lnto\^roups  and.  let  them  pl^ay  ^ 
;     ^        "Vhat'a  My  Lln«.''  *  ,  •  '    .  ' 

Second  Week 

Have  each  studient  pick  out  d^n^^ob  oi^t>of  the  cluster  group  or 

1^    '  *  • 


groups  which  have  been  chosen  fbr  that  month" 


Third  Week  /• 

  •  .f-i.  ^ 

The  student  brings  back  to  the  class  what  he  or  she  has  found 
out  about  the  occupation  he  or  she  picked.  ^  ' 

Fourth  Week 

Film  strip,  speaker,  role  playing-,  field  trip,  etc. 


ACCtSSIDK'  hUi^^BLK:  VJ±Q±^^ 

PUBL1CAT10^  L-Afc:  'JLL74 
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TITLF.:      CrNSUMf.R    GWKFIdULUM  (^U;I        TL  CAI-ffkS,   JUNIOR  ANC    SthlCR  HiGh  OkALE 
LEVEL.  .  .  '     ^  >  -. 
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PERSONAL   /AUTHOR:.     5''f  KOH  ,  K'^NCY;    AND  ClhtkS 

,  ,  ^»  ^ 

DESCRIPTCiR:     ^.CARUFS;    ^HIGH  SChUOL   STUbiNTS;   JUNIOR  HUH  SCHOOL  STUfbNTS; 
^CCNSUMLR  hCUCATlCu;   PUuLlCIZh;   BAK'MfX;    bUSlAiESS;    COr^^PUTtRS;  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT;   PUBLIC  .JftLATILf.S 

 :  ^  -  .  i  

IDENTIHIEF:     ur'-Aj-.A  PLoLIC  SCHOOLS 


EDRS  PPICt:     '^P   ;^V;lLAfeLi    IN  VT-^RIC  SrT. 


DFSrRIPTTVF    f  cTm  7?:P, 


f 

ABSTRACT:     THE  ur^IT   GUIDtS    IN  This  BCCKLbT    PKtSFNT   EXAViPLES  OF  CARfcER 

FHtir^TTftN   I  h^.S'-^M^    THAI    fPIMf,   F .  P    T  fsi  ff  K  PPR  A  T  F  H    ]  TiTP   A   dL!MILiE^_J^^S£NiX£l£^  K  1  GH  
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PREFACE 

The  unit  guides  that!  follow  are'  presented  as  examples  of  career  ^ 
education  lessons  that  could  be  incorporated  iijito  a  junior  and  senior 
high  school  Consumer  Education  Program.    The  guides  could  be  consoli- 
dated and  placed  in  the  curriculum  as  a  "Career  Education  Unit",  or 
they  could  be  integrated  individually  into  the  curriculum  at  appropri- 
ate times  during  the  year. 

The  job  of  being  a  "housewife"  is  not  listed  here  as  a  specific 
career,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  the  ^e^jcJher  of  homemaking  will  con- 
tinually emphasize  this  all  important  life-time  career. 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  not  to  tell  the  instructor  what  she 
must  do,  but  rather,  it  simply  offers  examples  bf  wha;t  she  might  do. 
It*  is  our  hope  that  these  suggestions  will  encOvjr^ge  the  teacher  to 
incorporate  elemeir):s  of  career  education  within  the  Consumer  Education 
Curriculum. 
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CONCEPT  AND  OBJECTIVES 


CONCEPT:    To  familiarize  the  student  with  occupational  opportunities 
in  the| field  of  Consumer  Education. 


r^^J^CI  IVES:  ^ 

^  1.  The.  student  w^l  become^/awate  of  the  importance  of  work  to  "lEul-  • 
I  fill  h'is*  mentaj/y  physicSl  J  social  and  economic  needs. 

11*.    The  student  wjn.1  i>ecbm^  aware  of  careers  in  advertising,  and  the 
effects  advertdfeing  has  on-  everyday  living. 

V   f   '  ■ 

III.    The  student  wrll  be  introduced  to  the  banking  process  and  various 
job  related  opportunities, 

IV.    The  student  will  be  made  ^are  of  desirable  characteristics  .^n 
^      employee.  ^         T  a  L 

^  V.    The  student  will,  become  familia^  with  the  opportunities  available 
in  the  field  of  computer  scjJ^rice. 

VI.    The  student  will  become  aware  of  the  process  of  getting  and  main- 
taining a  credit  rating. 

s 

VII.v^The  student  will  research  careers  directly  related  to.  finance. 

VIII.    The  student  will  become  familiar  with  effective  Public  Relations 
in  fAxe  working  world. 

IX.    The  sti^dent  will  research  effective  techniques  involved  in  se- 

It^ctlaj^  a  product  which  meets  his  needs  ^nd  available  resources.  ^ 

X.    The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  procedures  and  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of  sales. 

XI.    The  student  will  become  aware  of  the  areas  of  taxation  and  the 
subsequent  job  opport^n^it ies  in  this  field. 
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CONSUMER  COiRRICULUM  GUIDE  TO  CAREERS 


I.  ADVERTISING 
It.  BANKING 
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III;    BUSINESS  EMPLOYEES 


IV.  COMPUTERS 


V.  FINANC'ING 


VI.  ■  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


VII.  PURCHASING 


VIII.  SALES 


IX.  TAXES 
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'  '  9UESTI0NNAIRE 


Answer  the  following  with  "always",  "sometime^",  or  "nevei 

1 .  Is  a  housewife  involved  in  consi^risn^? 

2.  Does  a. charge'  card  cost  you  money?  l| 


3.  Do  you  buy  on  the  installment  plan? 

4«  Do  you  read  guarantees?' 

5.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  advertising? 

&•  Are  you  ir\fluenced  by  body  language? 

7.  Do  TV  conmercia^s  influence  your- baying? 


8.    Do  you  buy  on  a  lay-away  plan ?'*Y**^  -"^J.V 


9.    Are  you  an  impulse  buyer' 


10.    Do  you  keep  a  budget  of  your  income? 


11.    Do  you  keep  a  record  of  how  you  spend  your  money  j 


^  CORf  miABU 
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■  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Answer  the  following  with  ^^yea^^  or  "no": 
1«    Do  you  have  a. social  security  card? 
2*    Have  yott  ever  applied  for  a  job?-  - 

3.  Do  you  have  your  own  checking  account? 

4.  Have  you  ever  made  a  bad  buy?  ' 

5.  Have  you  ever  written  a  resume?  \ 

6.  Have  you  ever  filled  out  a  money  order  form? 
?•    Have,  you  ever  talked  to  a  lawyer? 

8.  Have  you  ever  filed  an  income  tax  form? 

9.  Have  you  ever  bought  frrom  a  door-to-door  salesman? 

10.    Do  you  have  your  own  savings  account?    If  so,  do  you  have  a  pi 
fpr  your  savings'' 


A, 


WHAT'S  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU? 
An  Indlvldital's  attitudes  often  have  a  great  effect  on  the  satis- 

« 

faction  he  gets^  from  his  life  or  his  job.    No  two  people  are  alike;  they 
are  mainly  different  from  the  s^andpolnt^^   what  they  regard  to  be  im- 
portant for  their  own  aatlafactltn.    S  ^ 

Qti  the  following  *page8  you  will  ^d  an  attitude  survey.    It  Is  not 
a  test" there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    It  Is  designed  to  be  used 
only  by  you  to  assess  and  reflect  on  your  attitudes  towards  work. 

Before  completing  the  survey,  state  your)*career  cholfce  below: 

This  is  the  way  I  want  to  earn  my  livingr- 

I  want  to  be  or^  do : 


With  this  career  choice  in  mind,  give  your  work  preferences  on  the 
following  pages. 


lA    I  would  like  to  work  at  a  Job  vhlch  can  be  done  out-of-doors 
(weather  permitting). 

I 

IB    I  would  like  to  work  at^  a  Jo^>  which  will  be  done  primarily  In- 
side •  > 


2A    I  would  enjoy  a  job  which  requljred  a  great  deal  of  traveling. 

2B    I  would  not  want  a  job  which  re<^ulred  a  great  deal  of  traveling 

1 

3A   The  connunlty  or  area  In  which  X  want  to  live  Is  more  i^mportant 
than  the  type  of  work  I  •want  to  do,  ^ 

3B    The  type  of  work  I  want  to  d<>  U)  more  Important  than,  the  <iom-. 
munlty  In  which  I  live. 

4A    I  prefer  to  be  paid  on  a  regt^lai[  salary  either  on  an  hourly , 
weekly  9  monthly  or  yearly  ba^lsj 

4B    I  am  willing  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  how  much  value  I  con- 
tribute to  the  company-eltheit  piecework,  coomlsslon  or  pro- 
ductivity. 

SA  .  I  prefer  a  job  which  I  can  perform  primarily  with  mjr  hands. 

SB    I  prefer  a  job  which  requires  me  to  use  my  kind  a  great  deal 
of  the  time. 

6A    I  would  prefer  to  be  self-employed. 

6B    I  would  prefer  to  work  for  someone 

7A    I  would  like  to  be^ln  a  supervisory  position. 

7B    I  am  not  Interested  In  the  responsibilities  of  being  a  super- 
visor. 

8A    1  would  like  to  work  for  a  large  company  (over  200  employees). 

8B    I  would  like  to  work  in  a  small  company  (under  200  employees). 

9A    My  main  interest'  In  working  Is  to  make  a  great  deal  .of  money. 

9B    Hy  main  interests  in  working  are  to  provide  for  my  basic  needs 
.   4nd  to  let  me  enjoy  fliy  leisure  time  pursuits. 

lOA    I  would  like  to  plan  a  career  in  which  I  could  always  take  care 
of  my  own  or  my  family's  needs. 

lOB    I  consider  my  plans  to  work  only  in  terms  of  providing  im- 
mediate Income  and  not  in  the  sense  of  developing  a  life-long 
career. 
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llA    I  am  vliring  to  coeonit  myself  to  an  educational  program  (T^yond 
high  school  to  prepare  me  for  ny  career  choice.  0'f 

JLIB    I  plan  to  jenter  work  directly  out  of  high  school. 


12A    I  would  likeHo  work  In  a  situation  where  there  Is  a|t*>t  of 
Interaction  among  , the  workers. 

IZB;  I  would  like  to  work  at  a  job  where  there  Is  1  It tl^  Interaction 
among  the  workers.  y  ^: 

ITtk    I  enjoy  working  at  a  job  where  I  have  to  ^et  with  and  help  the 
*      public.  ^ 

^13B    I  prefer  working  In  a  situation  vhere  I  do  not/ have  to  work  with 
custoners  and  I  associate  primarily  with  my  cpWorkers.  / 

Ikk    I  would  like  a  job  where  I  am  told  exactly  «hat  Is  expected  of. 
,    me,  and  there  are  definite  procedures  to  follow  to  do  ny  workV 

_^14B    I  would  like  a  job  where  I  am  expected  to,  develop  ny  own  so- 

lutions  to  those  problems  given  me,  or  I  am  expected  to  devise 
my  own  procedures  for  performing  lay  work* 

_^15A    I  would  enjoy  a  job  where       work  can  be  coo^et^ed  during  re- 
gular working  hours  and  I  can  use  ny  Xjelsure  *  time 'for  other 
activitiesf. 

_15B    I  would  .enjoy  a  job  where  I  would  be"  expected  to  make  my  work  a 
total  life  pattern  both  during  and  after  regular  working  hours. 


Decisions  for  Living.    Watertown,  Sou^  Dakota:    Career. Development 
Project,  1973,  pp .^21-23.  ,  S 


Tabulate  insults  of  survey;  ^Use  li^fcon junction  with  student's  career 
autobiography*.  4"^' 


CONSUMERISM  PRE-TESt  ^  ^ 


To  the  Students: 


The  following  activities  are  not  «  test,  but  an  inquiry,   info  how 
faailiar  you  are  with  aspects  of  consuMerisa.    This  will  be  used  to  ^ 
determine  which  areas  of  study  will  benefit  you  aost. 

Define  the  following  terdi:  - 

Better  Business'^Burelk  ' 

Budget 

Charge  account    \^  . 
Co-signer 

Credit  rating  ^ 

Payroll*  deductions  .  ^ 
Down  payment  ^ 
Employment  agency  ' 


Guarantee  / 
Interest  rate<(^ 
Mass  m^ii^'^^ 
Occupation   ^  « 

Passbook  '  '  ^  ^  -  v. 

Pension  .  *  t   .  , 

Receipt  '  .  .    .  .  ' 

References  >  \  X 

Resume  *  \  .  . 

Safe  deposit  box 

Sales  tax  . 

Tax  assessor 

Warranty 


^*The  teacher  may  select  items  relevant  to  the  group 

Where  would  you  go  to  find  out  about: 

Auto  license 
Marriage  license 
Voter  registration 
'Building  permit 
Selective  service 


V 
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You  have  worked  40  hours  this  week  at 
Deductions  are  as  fpllows; 

$2.00 
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the  rate  of  $2.50  an  hour. 


Insurance : 
Pension:  > 
F.i.C.A.:!^ 
Dues: 


.95  > 


^  8.00 

L  ,1.00 


Cottpute  your:    Gross  incone 
Net  Income 


(High  School) 


Your  custOBier  has  purchased  one  bar  of  soap  at  a  cost  of  5  bars  for 
$1.00.    What  do  you  charge  her  for  the  one  bar? 

.  .  (Junior  High) 


You  have  laade  a  loan  of  $1^000,  and  the  interest  rate  for  one  year 
is  8%.    What  will  be  the  amount  of  interest  you  will  pay  at  the  end  of 
2  years?  '  j 

i         (Junior  or  Senior  High) 

4 

A  customer  purchased  a  skirt  for  $7.60.    She  gave  you  a  $20  bill. 
What  change  will  you  return  •to  her?    Give  amount  to  be  returned. 

(Junior  High) 


ACTIVITIES 


AW 


ACTIVITIES 

<  Si  » 

Write  a  brief  autobiography  and  relate  it  to  your  career  goal. 

List  favorite  school  subjects  and  relate  each  to  possible  careers. 

Obtain  Social  Security  forms.    Students  will  conq)lete  and  obtain 
Social  Security  cards.  v  ' 

Make  arrangements  for  students  to  aid  a  store  in  taking*  inventory. 

a.  '  Investigate  ads  in  magazines  or  newspapers;  what  9enses  do  they 

play  upon?    How  do  they  affect  you?  *How  do  they  make  you  feel? 

b.  Students  will  make  up  television  commercials  for  a  product  and  . 
video  tape.    Upon  playing  of  video  tape,  class  evaluates  physi«» 
ological  factors  affected.  ^ 

Introduce  students  to  advertising  "gimmicki."    Students  observe  5 
television  commercials «and  5  ads  and  analyze  each  as  to  propaganda 
techniques  used.  .  ^ 

a.  Discuss  what  characteristics  constitute  an  effective  ad.  Students 
invent  a  product  and  write  an  effective  ad. 

b.  Case  study  on  budgeting  and  money  management.     (Writing  checks 
and  balancing  checkbook.)  .  ^  y 

a.    Prepare  a  budget  for  two  weeks.    Consider  fixed  and  flexible 
^   expenses.  ,  ^ 

CT,    Students  complete*  applications  for  a.  charge  account  at  depart* 
ment  store.    As  a  follow-up  activity,  have  resource  person  from 
this  store  explain  investigation  of  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  card. 

Mock  interview.  Students  conduct  mock  interviews  with  one  student 
role  playing  the  part  of  the  interviewe^r ,  and  job-  applicant*  This 
could  be  done  in  groups.  •  »^ 

Personnel  director  to  discuss  what  characteristics  constitute  a  de- 
sirable employee. 

Students  role  play  problem  situation  whi'ch  may  occur  within  their  job 
and  demonstrate  how  they  \^ould  handle  this  problem. 

Assign  student  a  particular  product  to  study  and  compare  for  price^ 
quality,  brand,  guarantee,  etc* 
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13.  Select  one  product.    Research  product  through  '•(ionsunier  RjBport,"  * 
company  that  supplies  product  through  Better  Buijirtes^  Bureau* 
Report  findings  to  class.  ^  Ij^ 

14.  Students  research  what  standards  are  i^xpected  of  a  product  to 
obtain  Good  Housefceeplng  Seal  of  Approval »  Underwriter's 

7      Laboratory »  etc.  ^  ,  J 

15.  Students  write  a  reaum^  listing  their  qualifJ.cat;ions  for  a  se- 
lect;jed  job.  ^ 

16.  Students  write  a  resum^  for  an  assigned  job.  ^Assign  several 
students  as  personnel  directors  to  critique  them» 


17.  Select  an  item  to  buy  on  time  payments'.    Visit  a  stoire  and  re- 
search payment  plans  available^  contract,  involved,  guarantee ,  and 
insurance. 

18.  Better  Business  Bureau  resource  person  to  discuss  advantages ^ and  - 
disadvantages  of  credit. 

19.  Role  play  situations  illustrating  good  and  bad  public  relations. 
Discuss  each  and  evaluate  as  to  its  ef'fectiveness  or  ineffective- 
ness. 

20.  Construct  list  of  "amotions."  .Students  draw  for  an  emotion  and 
pantomime  using  facial  and  hand  move^nts  to  illustrate  how  others 
see  you.  ^  .       '  , 

21.  Patricia  Stevens  Business  College  resource  pl/rsdn,  to  di^x^ss  im- 
portance and  tecjKtiques  of  good  public  relations,  in  contact  with 
public.  ' 

22.  View  Northwestern  Bell  film  on  "Hello,  Mr.  ^^ell."    (Public  relations 
using  the  phone).  .  .  ^ 

23.  Students  do  worksheet  on  what  constitutes'  a  good  buy.- 
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TERMS 


Thesa  terms  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Career  Education  Unit^ 
They  would  be  useful  in  pre* testing  and  pos t* testing ,  crossWord  puzzles ^ 
or  in  WQrd  games**  ' 


Advertising 
Appraise 

Budget 
Budget  Plan 
Business  School 

Charge  Accout>t 
Commercial  Bank 
Commission 
Compensation 
Co-Signer 

Consumer  finance  Company 

Corparation 

Credit 

Credit  Bureau 
Credit  Card 
Credit  Rating 
Creditor 
Credit  Union 


Deductions  (payroll) 
Department  Store 
Depreciation 
Discount 
Discount  Store 
Down  Payment 

Employ 

Employability 

Employee 

Employer 

Employment  Agency  _ 
Express  Money  Order 

Federal  Savings  6(  Loan  Corp. 

Finance  Charge 

Franchise 

Fraud 

Fringe  Benefits  / 


■S3 


Guarantee 

Income 
IncQM  Tax 
IncoDie  Tax.Retuzti 
Inflation 
Inst^allment  Buying 

r 

Installment  Contract  ^ 
Installment  Credit 
Installment  Loan  A 
Interest  ^ 
interest  Rate 
Inventory 
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Invest  ^ 
Investment 
Investor 
Invoice 
Itemize 


Job 

Job  Cluster 
Junior  College 


Labor  Force 
Letterhead 
.Liabilities 


Mall  Order  Housfe 


Mass  Media 

Middleman 

Money  Management 

National  Bank 
Heeds 

Occupation 

Open  Charge  Account 

Parcel  Post 

Passbook 

Pension 

Personal  Loan 

Position 

Productivity 

Products 

Profits^ 

Promissory  Note 

Public  Service  Advertising 


If- 
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Receipt 

Redeem 

References 

Refinance 

Registered  Mall 

Repossess 

Retailer 

Resume 

Return 

Revenue 

Revolving  Charge  Account 

t 

Safe  Deposit  Box 
Sales  Credit  > 
Sales  Tax 
leavings  Account 
Savings  £c  Loan  Association 
Savings  B^nks 
Service  Charge 
Signature  Card  \ 
Social  Seciiirity 
Social  Security  Card 
Social  Security  Number 
fftop-Payment  Order 


.)1 
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Take  Home  Pay 
Tax  ^ 
Tax  Assessor 
Tax  Exemption  , 
Tax  Rate 

— » 

Taxkble  Income  - 

TecHnlcal  Institute 

Tell^(^^__/" 

Thrift 

Trademark 

Travelers  Checks 


Trust  Company 


Union 

Value 

Wages 
Want  Ad 
Wart t 8  ^ 
Warranty 


Surtax 
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WORKSHEET  ON  TAKE-H»IE  PAY'   ,  s 

Take-home  pay  is  the  actual  amount  of  your  pay  V:heck  after  all 
deduct iona  have  been  made.    Deductions  (for  example,  taxes,  insurance, 
dues,  and  retirement)    result  in  the  net,  or  take-home  pay. 

Take-home  pay  can  be  dete.rmined  by  this  chart: 


Gross  Salary,  $  , 

(Use  wage/hour  times  number  of  hours  in  average  work  week; 
weekly  wage;  bi-weekly  wage;  or  monthly  wage.) 

Federal  Income  tax   $  , 

(Rates  available  from  employer) 

State  Income  tax   $  ,  

(Rates  available  from  employer) 

?.I.C.A.  (Social  Security)   $ 

(Rates  available  from  employer)  ;  1* 

Your  share  of  group  insurance^  ....      $   '       •  ^ 

(Rates  available  from  employer) 

Union  or  other  dues   $ 

(Rates  available  from  employer) 

Company  retirement   $  .  

(Rates  available  from  employer) 

Other   $  .   ^ 

(Depending  on  company)      «  ^ 

Total  Withheld   $  . 

Net  Take-Home  Pay   $ 
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3  THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  JOB 

Leads  for  Jobs  can  coiae  from  a  ^^rlety  of  sources.    In  searching 
for  a  Job,  one  must  get  organised  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  avail- 
able  resources.    There  are  9  basic  sources  of  Job  leads  that  are  help- 
ful In  the  search  for  a  Job. 


1.  Family,  Friends,  and  Neighbors 

2.  School  Placement  Officers 

3.  State  Employment  Service 


4.    Clvl|l  Sen^lce  Employment  Offices 


Commerc^l  Employment  Agencies 
Jlelp-Wanted  Ads 
7.1  Situation  Wanted  Ads 

8.  Direct  Contacts  ^ 

9.  Union- Hiring  Halls 


ERIC 
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BASIC  OITTLINE  ?GR  STUDY  OF  AN  OCCUPATI(» 

!•  Definition  of  the  occupation  and  nature  of  the  work. 

2.  Numl^ier  and  distribution  of  workers. 

3.  Qualifications  and  preparation. 
4^  Mejcihods  of  entering. 

5.  Career  advancement. 

T 

6.  Employment  outlook. 

7.  Earnings* 

8»  Working  conditions. 

9.  Social  and  psychological  factors. 

10.  Sources  of  additional  Information. 
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?lm  AhedJ  for  iht  fuiure.. 
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Choose  A  CtJreer 
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Birthf:  ^rtif icates- 


^  POST  ACTIVITY  FRO!  FIELD  TRIP 

TO^^^  HOUSE 

WHEte  DO  YOU  GO  TO  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  - 

Aii^^^rnqbile  Lipases- 
^Autonib^ile  Title- 

i 

Building  Permits- 
Civil  Court  Actions- 
Death  Certificates- 
Deeds- 

Divorce  Court  Records- 
Drivers  I^icenses- 
Employment  Services- 
>  Marriage  Licenses-  , 
Mobile  Home  Registration- 

« 

Personal  Property  Assessments- 
Selective  Service  Registration- 
Small  Claims  Court- ~  ) 
Taxes,  Income  Tax  Information- 
Voter  Registration- 
Welfare  Senrices- 
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EVALUATION 


OuZ/means  of  evaluation  of  the  Junior  and  senior  high  is  based  on 
the  ^^>e  idea.    That  idea  being:    we  plan  to  culminate  all  areas  of  this 
unit  by  having  students  select/a  product  that  they  will  manufacture  and 


sell  to  other  students.    They  must  organize  departments  within  the  follow- 

ing  areas:  ^ 

Perspnnel  director  -  Organize  and  set  up  work  schedules 

Advertising  -  To  promote  their  product  through  media  such  ^f^^y^ts^ 
school  paper 9  other  newspapers »  posters,  intercom,  radio  an^ 

Manufacturing  •  Involve  the  students  with  processing  and  assembling 
the  product 

Packaging  -  Select  eye-catching  packaging  that  is  mofilt  suitable  for 
the  product 

Storage  -  Determine  area  for  storage  before  and  after  production, 
and  supervise  the  process  (includes  inventory) 

Banking  and  Financing  -  Students  will  establish  a  financial  depart- 
ment that  entails  getting  change,  keeping  accurate  record^  of 
expenditures  and  income.    This  will  include  check  writing,  issuing 
receipts,  and  balancing  books,  ^ 

^      Sales  and  Public  Relations  -  A  sales  manager  will  be  in  charge  of  < 
sidles  >€rr^nnpl  and  wlll4iel-p^o  prro^ect^.a  goM  company  image* 

Custodial  -  A  crew  responsible  for  clean-up  of  Tnaiiuf acturi^ng^  sales, 
warehouse  and  assembly  "^""^  y'  ^ 

Broker  -  Responsible  for  sel^ng  and  informing  the  public  of  company 
stock 
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The  evaluation  Is  Intended  for  use  with  advanced  senior  high.  It 
Is  similar  to  the  Junior  Achievement  approach  In  business.    Depending  on 
the  class  level,  the  Individual  teacher  can  adapt  this  approach%to  me^t 
her  group  needs.    The  junior  high  teacher  may  select  the  phases  she  feels 
^appropriate  at  that  level. 


\  .  A  suggested  project  for  senior  hlgK  to  Illustrate  this  Idea  couJLd  be( 

,  ,  V     *  manufacture  and  production  of  candles.    The  students  must  follow 

^  through  In  all  areas  of  organization  listed  above  In  order  to  achieve 

the  total  effect  of  this  activity.    Junior  high  groups  might  select  only 
the  manufacturing »  selling,  and  bookkeeping  areas  for  emphasis  and 
evaluation. 
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OCCUPATIONS  GUIDE 


CON^bMER  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDELINES 

In  our  SQciety^  a  person's  occupation  is  not  only  a  way  of  making  a 
livings  but  a  way  of  life.    A  eholce  of  career  Is  probably  t1ie  ffl6Bt  Ixn- 
portant  decision  for  one's  future,  •  '  .    *  ^ 

Assisting  young  people  In  making  a  career  choice  Is  dlfflc^ult  and^/  * 
crucial.    Information  that  Is  concise^  acrcurate  and  up-to-date  gives 
the  "career  consultant"  the  background  knowledge  he  needs  to  assist  his 
clients. 

We  have  provided  the  following  occupational  study  guidelines,  taken 
In  part  from  the  Handbook  of  Job  Facts ,  to  serve  as  a  primary  reference 
source  to  that  consultant/ \  ^ 
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FIUIS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA 


Ottiaha  Public  Schools  ^ 
West  Maple  I.M.^ 

Fllmttrlps:  ^ 

Profit,  Money  and  Banking 
VHiat  is  Profit?  . 
Why  We  Use^ney 
Andy  Lends  His  Money  to  the  Bank 
What  the  Bank  Does  with  Andy'^s  Money 
Role  of  the  Conmercial  Banking  System 
Evolution  of  Money  and  Banking 
Bank  Services 

Banking  and  the\  Edonomy  ^ 
Succeeding  in  Your  Career 
Business  and  Government 
Proper  Handling  of  Checks 
Getting  a  Job  and  Keeping  It 
The  Role  of  the  Consumers 

Consumer  Studies  -  by  Guidance  Associates:     (has  records) 
1.    The  Price  of  Credit 
-..^2*  wMoney  JWell^  Spent 
3.    Buyer  Beware!  ^  ^  *  "  '"-^ 

4*    Making  Ends  Meet  (Budgeting) 

The  School  Times 

Consumer  Education  < 
by  the  New  York  Times  / 

Modem  Consumer  Education  (has  cassettes): 
Module  ^  I-  Food,  Clotlilng  and  Shelter  > 
Module    II-  Cars,  Furniture  and  Appliances 
Module  III-  Protecting  Family,  Health  and  Security 
Module    IV-  You  and  the  Law 
Module     V-  Ways  to  Handle  Money 

Programmed  Text:  ,    ^  ' 

Household  Budget  ^  '  --^  ^ 

•Wise  Buyer 

/ 


Modern  Talking  Pictures,  Inc. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Film: 


The  Owl  Who  Gave  a  Hoot 


\ 

University  of  Nebraska  •  Lincoln 
Instructional  Media  Center 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln  ,  Nebraska  68508 
(catalog  available)  , 


Films: 


Accounting:    Basic  Procedures 

Bookkeeping:    Occupations  and  Opportunities 

Industrial  Purchasing 

The  Computer  Revolution 

Computers  at  Work 

You  and  the  Computer 

Are  You  Earning  the  Right  to  Manage  Others? 

Getting  the  Decision 

What  Is  a  Contract? 

Alice  In  Nuid>erland 

Borrowing  Money  -  Where  and  Why 

The  Buy  J^lne 

Buying  on  Open  Charge 
'  Bufiftg  ^ri  RevoTvli^  drTdlt-  ^   I  ,  ' 

Consumer  Education:    Budgeting     \  " 

Consumer  Education:    Installment  Buying 

Consumer  Education:    Retail  Credit  Buying 

Consumer  Power:  Advertising 

Credit  Facts  Abouf  You 

Installment  Buying 

Read  Before  You  Write 
'Television  Commercials 

There  is  a  Law  Against  It 

Your  Credit:    What  and  Why  , 

Your  Credit  in  the  Future 

Your  Credit  Rating 

Your  Insurance  Budget 

Your  Right  to  a  Hearing  ' 


I 
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TTZIL  TRIPS 

Better  Butinetf  Bureau  ^ 

Barber*  Laaaere  Pereoanel  Service 

/Career  Clinic  ^ 

\ 

Blair  Businest  College 
Patricia  Stevens  Business  School 
Department  Stores 
Grocery  Stores 

Douglas  County  Court  House  (Small  Claims  Court,  Tax  Office) 
Merrill    Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc. 
Technical ^Community  College  (Key  Punch,  Computer) 

E.CePele ' 

f 

Data  Processing  Coc&pany  / 
Mutual  of  Omaha 
Local  Bimk 

Commercial  Federal  Savings  ai^  Loan 
Small  Business  Administration 
Penney 's  Advertising  Department 

World  Herald  Advertising  Department  -  ^     _  ^ 

'  Grocery  Supply  Wholesale  Company 
Omaha  Candy  Company  (Manufacturing  process) 
Butternut  Bakery  (Manufacturing  process) 

i 

Boys  Town  (Trade  School) 

iHilton  Hotel  ^  [ 

School  Cafeteria  j-  ^ 

Custodial  Rooms  • 


RESOURCE  FBRSOH^ 


Better  Business  Bureau  —  • 

Lawyer  (Crelghtoa  Lav  School)  Coatracts  and  Guarantees 

Coanerclal  Artist  (Advertising) 

Personnel  pirector 

Legal  Aid  Society 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Social  Security  Official 

Collection  Agency 

Buyer-Department  Store  ^     ^  ^ 

Business  Department  of  your  school  -  - 
School  SecretArJ^,  Counselor 


Computer  Dating  Service 
Accountant 
Insurance  Agent 
Bank  Employer 

Students  who  have  part-time  jobs 
Patricia  Stevens  Business  College 


Custodial  Staff  in  your  building 


Instructional  Media  Center  (Advertising) 
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ACCESSTCht  NU>»fcLR:  VTIuIh.  R 
PUB  LICAIICN'  "OATE:  jl'llu 


TITLE:     FROM  C-TTr,\  Tu  CLJTHcS. 


P•£RSC^ML   ^UThGF^:      SYKF-S,  ThtRES/ 


IDENTIFIEk:     C^&HA  PUMIL  SCl-OCLL 


^  EDRJ   PRICE:      vp    iVAILicLE    IN  VT-tKIC  SLT. 

-5  


DESCPIPTIVt  NCTf 


'^^^.I^A^J-T^l^i^^^'l^  TAKES '=A  &)AU  KATERIAL,   CPrTON,    AND  FOLLCwS  IT 

^t^c'^'HS^TT^^-cT^?^^^^^^^^^kc^J  --^C"*^^^  ^    GAHMENT   SaO   CN  TKE   PACIFIC   CCAST  GF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.   THE    STEPS  TAKtN   COINCIDE  WITH  THE   PLGIGNS  STUDIED   IN  THE 

ritJru^.^^^'I^Fr'j  i'.    fl'^^'/p..".,?'?^'^!   "^Xt-'LCRINC-  REGIONS  DF   THE   UNITED  STATES."  ThF 
LENGTH  C'F  THE   UNIT    IS   APPkOXI  KATfcL  Y   THREE   WEEKS.   OB  JECTIVEsV  LEARNING 
^Sli^ll^^^"   ^^^"^  RFSOoRCS^S  Af<E   PRESENTll..   TOPICS  COVERED   INCLUDE:  PROUUCT 
iy.^^^'^U9M?.  ^^'^  KELATICNS,    FASHION   DESIGNING,  ASSfKBLY  LINES, 

TRUCK  DRTVING,   WhcLLSALt    bUYIMb.    PP.CDl'CT   PROMOTirNt   AND  STORE  CLEhK.  (Kh) 


CONTRACT  NUMBEF  :     DL  G-0 -7 1 -466  1  <  3 ^1) 


INSTITUTION  NAMt:      OMAHA  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,   NEbR.   DEPT.   OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 


SPONSORING  AGENCY   NAME:      bUF  EAU  CF   OCCL'PAT  lONAl  AND   ADULT  EDUCATION 
<DHEW/OE),   WASHINGTON,,  D.C. 
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How  to  Start  Out  This  Unit 


Students  will  need  to  be  introduced  to  the  cluster  idea  in  Career 
Education.    '^Inf orm  the  students  that  the  textile  industry  will  be 
studied.     Let  them  speculate  as  to  just  what  the  major  steps  are. 
List  them  on  the  board  as  they  give  the  ideas  orally.    When  done 
with  this,  fill  in  the  steps  ^hat  they  ^ve  left  .out.    By  using  a 
United  States  map,  be  sure  to  point  out  the  geographical  locations 
as  you  are  discussing. 

7  r    It  is  recommended  that  a  wall  graph  be  put  up  with  the  six  major 
divisTons  of  the  manufacturing  cluster,  and  slightly  review  each  day 


as  a  constant  reminder  that  the  textile  ind<fstry  falls  into  ail  these 
categories.    A  (engthy  discussion  wilVbe  necessary  the  first  few^^ 
times,  but  later,  the  students  will  becrae  well  acquainted  with  them 


BEST  COPY.  AVAILABLE 

2 

*  From^tJotton  To  Clothes 

^  This  mini-unit  t^akes  a  raw  material,  cotton,  and  follows  it  through 

itSi  *^processes ,  till  it^  becomes  a  garment  sold  on  thB  Pacific  Gof^st  of 
^the  United'.States .  ^The  steps  taken  do  coincide  with  the  regions  studieB 
ii\  the  'Fifth  Grade  Social  Studies  book,  '^Exploring  Regions  of  the  United 
States."    However,  it  is  suggested  thiat  this  mini-unit  be  taught  in  the 

,    way  -that  it  will  best  adapt  itself  to  the  particular  classroom.     It  can 
be  taught  as  a  career  per  region  which  would  cover  the  entire  year.  Or 
it  can  be  taught  as  an  introc^uction  to  studying  the  United  S^tates.  An- 
other thought  would  be  to  teach  this  careef  mini-unit  after  studying  the 
United  States,  taking  approximately  three  weeks  to  complete  it. 
The  f ollowing^^points  are  the  steps  in  tracing  the  cotton: 

-  - 1>  -The  fiber  is  grown  in  the  South  Eastern  States*    The  occupation 

^  studied  here'  is  Product  Inspection*     2)    The  'product  is  s-ent  to  the  New 
England  States  to  a  textile  factory  where  it  is  made  into  cloth.  The 
occupation  studied  here  is  work  in  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations.  3) 
Next  the  yardage  is  sent  to  New  York  (Middle  Atlantic  States)  for  tutting, 
dyeing,  and  designing.    The  career  studied  here  is  Fashion  De94gning.^^ 
*  4)    ThB  material  is  made  into  garments  here  also.    Another  career  studied 
with  this  would  be  Assembly  Line  Occupations.    5)    The  clothes  are  trans-  , 
ported  to  Chicago  (North  Central  States),  to  the  Merchandising  Mart. 
Tr^sportation,   (t^r\ick  driving),  is  the  career  studied  here.  Wliolesaiers 
buy  here, "thus  6)    The  Wholesale  Business  can  be  explored  as  a  career. 
7)    The  garments  are  advertised  in  the  South  Central  States.  Product 
Promotion  is  the  career  studied  here.     8)  'Retailers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  Pacific  States  purchase  the  'garments  to  sell  in  stores.  The 
career  studied  here  is  that  of  being  a  store  clerk. 

6  ■ 
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.  The  following  outline  includes  the  concept  studied,  objectives, 
Learning  activities,  resources  and  teacher  evaluation.    Any  teacher 
should  include  any  ideas  of  his/her  own.    The  goal  of  the  activities 
is  to  make  children  aware  of  the  various^.ob^  connected  with  one 
single  indus^ry^ 

1,.     Concept:    Thd  stiident  will  become  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  field  of  manufacturing  textiles,  with  its  six  major  sub- 
divisions, provide  many  and  various  jobs. 
11.  Objectives 

A,    Broad  Objectives  / 

1.  The  student  will  become  familiar  with  and  identify  the 
skills  and  abilities  needed  for  the  careers  s.tudied 

Y  related  to  the  textile  manufacturing  industry. 

2.  The  student  will  realize  the  interdependence  and  com- 
plexity of  producing  a  manufactured  prbduct  and  getting 

' it  into-- the- bands -of  the  consumer. 
  E., Behavioral  Objectives  ^  ^ 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  list  the  six  major  sub- 
,  di^^isions  of  the  Manufacturing  Cluster,  and  briefly 

describe  each. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  accurately  filTout  a  simple 
application  form .  \ 

'    3.    The  student  will  be  able  to  list  five  difffe^ent  careers 

that  can  be  found  in  the  textile  manufacturing  industry 

and  distribution  of  produced  goods. 
t 

4.    The  student  will  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  definition 


111. 


^  of  the  following  terms,  which  are  needed  to. fully  under- 

stand this  unit :    '  '  . 

a .  Consumer  « 

b.  Manufacture 

.  c .    Raw  Material  *  . 

d .  Designer  ,  ' 

e.  Assembly  Line  <  r 

■»  .  ' 

f'.    Merchandise  .  ^  ^  /: 

g.  Wholesale 

h.  Product  Promotion 

i.  Retail  (Retailer) 

j.  Strike 

k.  .Negotiations 
■»  , 

/!•  Personnel 

;      '  -  ■ 

/ 
\ 

I  m.    AppI ication  * 
/  -  , 

^4  n.     Peraonal  Hygiene; 

Learning  Activities  and  Resoa^^« 

kf     l^roduct  Inspection 

•  ♦ 

.  Activities  •  *  *       '  / 


a.     Have  the  class  Chink  ^of  . consumer  goods  which  are 


called  back  because  la^pection 'detected  deficiencies. 
Examples  ar^^^^ars  ,  tuna,  medicine ,  .  etc  . 
bn'r£)§anrfne  puzzles  where  hidden- picftures.  or  W0?ds  cA^be 
found  if  inspected  closely.    Puzzles  can  be  use<]||where 

i 


two  pictures  are  different  in  X  number  of  ways 

c.  Examine 'dry  goods  with  flaws. 

d.  Do  reports  on  what  cotton  inspectors  do.     Letters  ci 


A 
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r 
I" 


b\  written  Itr  J.nformation  from  the  South  EaJtern  Spates. 


8. 


.r 


2.    Resources  ^ 

a.  From  the  Manual  of  Ins tructionaL  Material^  of  the 
Omaha  Public  Schools,  O.F.S.  Resource  Center: 

1)  ''The  Cotton  Farmer",  Film 

2)  "Cotton  Picking  and^ Ginning",  Film    '  ^  . 

3)  "Cotton  Planting",  Film 

b.  From  the  West  Maple  Instructional  Materials  Center, 

1)  "The  Story  6f  Cotton",  Filmstrip 

2)  Imperial,  bSJ  *  * 

dot 

'        V.'^  Filmstrip 

a)  "Cotton  Clothing:    From  Field  to  You"  • 

b)  "Cotton  Growing  and  Ginnrb|," 

c)  '  "Cotton  Spinning  and\ 

d)  /'Designing  Cloth  f-or 

e)  ^  "Silkscreen  Printirfg^ 

f)  "Garment  Factory" 

? 

g)  "  "^(e'tail  Store"  .  • 

^       1        h)    Filmstrips"  listed  here  could  be  used  in  other 
segments  of^  this  unit.  ^    ,        ,  ' 

Personnel 'and  Labor^Relations 


1  Activities 

a^    Collet  newspaper  articie|S  about  contemporary  strikes, 

b.  Have  a  local  labor  union  leader  speak  to  Che  ciates^^§bout 
labor  re^ftions.  ^ 

c.  Find  out  why^workers  strike.    Have  group  discussions  on 
the  right  and  wrong  ways  to  bargain  in  labor  relations. 

d.  Role  playing.  ^ 

2.    Resources  -  « 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


a.    From  Career  Education  Materials,  Teclu  High 

1)  "We  Visit  a  Clothing  Factory^S^ilmstrip 

2)  ''We  Learn  How  Things  Aj;e  Made",  Filmstrip  \ 


3)    "Public  Re^p^ns",  .  Cassettes 
4.)    "Personnel  Workers'',  Film,  4503 
5)    "Public  Relations  Workers",  mm,  4504 
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6)  "Clothing  Factory",  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

Filmstrip  ^  ^ 

7)  .   Modern  Learning  Aids  973.9. 

Ame. 

America  Matures,  Series  One  Filmstrip 
-"Tfhe  Birth  of  Unions"  , 
*  8).   New  York  Times,  331  •892 

Kit  ' 
J         ^'Right'to  Strike"    '  ^ 
Fashipn  Designing 
Activities, 


•Hi  * 

.1 


a.    Purchase  material  ^enougd  to  make  a,  floor  length  skirt  for 

r  - 

^  Jemale  teacher,  and  enough  mater ia-1  for  a  sliirt  for ^ 
male  teacher.    Divide         material  into  sections,  ^iNfStt-^ 
ea.ch  cftild few,  sect^ns.    Use  permanent^  magic  markei 


^   '  aVd  let  students  draw  his  own  design  in  his  box.  4^en 
*  .make  the  material  into  a  garment  for  the  teacher  to  wear, 


b.  N>^  B^itik  art  lesson  coulJi  be  used  to  show  how  all 

designs  need  ^^J^^  drawn  .by  someone^. 

c.  '  Girls  may  enjoy  creating  new  fashions..    Mafiy^  boyS  also 

would  enjoy  creating  men's  fashions.  • 

d.  Tie-dyeing  could  be  a  project  with  old  shirts. 


2.  Resourced 

^      a.    From  Career  Education  Matelrials,  Tech  High: 

1)  Sfour  Future  as  a  Fashion  Designer",  Film 

2)  "Cocranercial  Artist",  Cassette  • 

/    3)     "Careers  in  Fashion  Designing",  Filmstrip  with  record 
*b.    From  West  Maple  Instructional  Materials  Center,  "How 
We  Get  our  Clothing",  Filmstrip 
Assembly  Lines  ' 
1,    Activities  '  '  . 

a.  Field  trip  to  Guy's  Food.    Assembly  Line  work  is  shown 
here . 

b.  Hake  table  mats  as  a  classroom  activity,  using  assembly 
line  workers.    The  only  matejials^jieeS^  are  rulers, 
burlap,  needles,  thread,  and  scissors.    Factory  Positions' 
are  listed.    Materials  planned.    Job  descriptions  of  each 
worker  are  given  to  the  class.    The  students  fill  out  ^ 
application  forms  for  the  job  they  have  selepted.  The 
students  are  selected.    The  ^obs  are  designers  (dra.w 
styles  and  make  patterns),  the  spreaders  (spread  pattern 
out  on  bidrlap  usin^  two  or  three  layers  of  burlap),  the 


cutters  (cut  out  pieces,  usitig  eleclric  sTissors),  the  * 

\'       -  edgers> (ravel  the  edges,  so  many  threads  thick),  and 

./rr        the  machinist  (sews  around  the  edges  with  yarn  to  pre- 

» 

r 

vent  further  raveling). 
2.    Resources:    From  the  West  Maple  Instructional  Materials  Center 
"Assembl^^.  Lines -^and  Merchandising",  .Modern  Learnifig  Aids, 
America  Matures:    Series  Three,  973.9.  Ame.,  Films! 
Jr^ck  Driying 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


i.  Activities 

a.  Have  a  truck  drivter  come  and  discuss  some  rules  of  ^ 
the  road,  qualifications  of. truck  drivers,  and  kinds 

of  goods  transported  on  trucks.    Also  a  discussion  on  ail 
available  jobs  in, the  trucking  companies  would  be  good. 
Include  data  processors,  administrators,  keypunch 
operators,^  mechanics,  dispatchers,  accountants,  freight 
?  ^    handlers,  sales  people,  claims  adjusters,  rate  clerks, 
.  billing  clerks,  etc... 

b.  Listr'the  advantages  and  disadvanta:ges  of  truck  driving. 

c.  '  In  Math  class,  using  14'  cents  per  mile,*wages  can  be 
figured  according  to  certairr  trips  taken  by  the  tryick  i 


driver.  ,\ 


2-  Resources 

 ^a.    From  the  Career^^Education  Materials'  located  at  Tech  High* 

1)    '*The  Auto  Mechanifc",  Filmstrips  with  Cassettes 
-2)     "The  Long  Haul  Truck  l3river">,  Filmstrip  and  records 
^   ^    -     30     "Aim  for  \  Job  it\  Truck  Indiststty",  Book  ^< 
4)    "Local  Truc^^  Driver"  ,.  Cass.ette 
5.)     "The  Truck  Driver","  Film 
**6)    "Over  the  Road  Tru<:k  Driver",  Film  Loop 
Wholesale  Buying  '        ,  ^  ^ 

i.    Activities  ' 

a.  Use  (catailogues  and  have  girls  pifk  ten  fashions 
they  would  purchase  if  they  were  wholesale  buyers. 
Boys  "coulcf  do  t^e  same  with  men^s  fashions. 

b.  Groups  working  *  together  can  invent  a  type  of  Store. 


They  can  pretend  they  are  wholesale  buyers,  and  out 
of  a  catalogue,  the^  can  select  what  they  would  put 
in  their  store • 
c.    A  wholesale  distributor  could  speak  to  the  class  on 
just  what  wholesale  and  retail  buying  is.  * 
2.    Resources:    From  thfer  Career  Education  Materials,  Tech  , 

High,  "Careers  in  Store  Merchandising",  Book 
Product  Promotion 

1*    Activities  *  '  ^ 

a/   Students  can  invent  a  new  product  and  work  up  an 
\      advertising  campaign  to  go  along  with  it«  Students 
^   /could  try'  to  "sell"  their  product  inventions  to  groups 
,  in  the  classroom,,^     %  <  * 

b.  Students  could  analyze  television  comiuercials  as  to 
whJt  their  s^J.ling  points  are» 

c.  ll9le^iJLay  certain  commercials  an  television. 
2.    Resources  ^ 

,|     a.    From  the  Career  Education  Materials,  Tech  High 

1)  '^Careers  in  Printing'*,  Book  • 

2)  "Advertls4,hg",  Cassettes 
3i    4502,  "Advertising  Workers",  Tape 

Store  Clerk\ 


1,    Activ-jCties  *  ,  «  J 

a.   ^Pract^c^  in  counting  change  would^^be  valuable  her^,  • 


As  a^^aal  activity  for  the  entire  unit,  a  large  long 


piece  of  roll  paper  can  be  used  and  divided  iAto,  siections . 


BEST  CPPY  AVAILABLE 

The  students  could  divide  the  paper  into  sect^Jbogs  ' aV 


such: 


£ach  student  could  depict  any  step  in  the  textile 

industry  studied  here,    This  would  make  a  good  bulletin 

board  display* 
c.    List  characteristics  a  stor^  clerk  should  have  in 

jorder  for  you  to  want  their  assistance. 
Resources 

a.  From  the  Career  Education  Materials^  Tech  High  , 

1)  -  "The  Job  Interview",  Filmstrips  and  cas^s^ttes  ^ 

2)  "Would  You  Like  to  Sell",  Filmstrips 

3)  **We  Run  a  Store",  Filmstrips 

4)  "Job  Opportunities  in  a  Department  Store",  Filmstrips 

and  record  ^ 

'  r 

5)  "Would  You  Like  to  be  a  Cashier",  Filmstrips 

\» 

6)  "Careers  in  a  Department  Store",*  Book    .  .     >  ' 

7)  "Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  in  Retail  Stores*^,  ^ 
Film  Loops 

b.  From  jche  West  Maple  Instructional  Materials  Center' 

1)  613.4  SV£  "Personal  Cleanliness" 

r 

I  "Washing  Your  Hands  and  Face" 
Kit  ^    .  '  "Brushing  Your  Teeth"  ^ 

1  '  /    V    I    »»Washing  Your  Hair" 

i  .  *  "Trimming  Your  Nails" 

2)  371.A2  Kit,  "Your  Job  Interview" 

'.     ■  -  \ 

3)  641.72  .       '  "  ^ 

C   ^  "Fundamentals  of  Grooming" 

Transp. 
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4)    646.7  McGraw 


B      '  Better  You 

Filmstrip       ''You  Want  to  Make  a  Good  Impression'* 
.        .  "Yours  For  the  Best"* 

"Yes,  Politeness  is  for  You" 
"Your  Boss  is  froud  of  You" 
IV.    Teacher  Evaluation  .  . 

Many  methods,  of  evaluation  could  be  utilized.    Each  teacher  should 
consider  her  students,  possibly  evaluating  them  in  several  ways'. 
.  'A.    Students;  could  work  in  groups  making  time  lines  showing  the  steps 
^from  cotton  (raw- materials)  to  manufactured  goods^on  the  shelves. 
I    B.    Students  could  break  into  small  groups  and  make  up  questions  of 
their -own.    Student  participation  would  come  in  when  they  ask 
,    .  each  other;  their  own  queatior\s. 
C.    ^Written  Test.    Questions  can  be  made  such  as: 

1.  Name  tha  six.major  steps  in  any  tnani/facturing  industry. 

2.  List  five  available  jobs  in  the  textile  manufacturing 
industry.    %  •  .  •  ^ 

,3.    Explain  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  buying. 
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AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS 

This  is  a  unit  s^tudy,  involving  occupations  ^^^gricultural 
Business  Service  Supply,  Crop  Production,  and  Animal  Producti,on,  t&o 
be  integrated  within  the  fifth  grade  curriculum. 

INTRODUCTION  ; 

In  the  \beginning  of  our  country  farming  was  siidply  a  way  of  life. 
Today,  however,  it  has  become  **Big  Business."    Rapid  development  in 

technology  over  the  past  few  decades  has  enormously  increased  the  level 

<« 

of  productivity  and  has    transformed  farming  from  an  elementary  way  of 

>  «f 

making  a  living  into  a  science.  For  this  reason,  the^enfire  business  is 
titled  Agricultural  Business  (A^ri-Business 

Agriculture,  today,  consist^r^ot  only  of  prodwtion  and  cultivation, 
but  also  scientific  research,  the  processing  of  raw  materials,  and 
distribution.     It  is  a  highly  complex  and  interrelated  .industry. 

ccncept' 

The  field  of  Productive  Agricultural  Business  provides  many  and 
various  jobs.  ^ 

LONG  RANGE  OBJECTIVE  ^? 

The  student  will  become  familiar  with  various  occupational  areas 
connected  with  Agri-Busin^ss . 
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PRE-TEST 

ft 

Answer  the  following  questions:  ;  . 

!•    What  is  Agri-Business? 

2.  Why  is  Agri-Business  necessary? 

3.  Complete  the  following  chart;  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Occupations  in  Agri-Business  Work  Involved 

1.  / 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

True-False 

1.  A  Peed  Store  Operator  is  not  an  Agri-Business  Occupation. 

2.  A  Farm  Magazine  Reporter,  Farm  Magazine  Editor  and  fladio  Farm 


Director  are  important  to  the  farmer, 


3.    The  Veterinarian  is  connected  with  Agri-Business, 


4.  A  Poultry  Technician  is  * responsib le  for  vaccinating  poultry  for 
diseases. 

r 

5.  Examples  of  'salesmen  in  Agri-Business  are;  Feed  Salesmen,  See^  - 
Salesmen,  Fertilizer  Salesmen,  Insecticide  Salesmen,  Nursery  V'  ^ 
Salesmen,  aod  Flower  Salesmen.  \ 

—      •  ■     -  '       •  \ 

'  6.  STKe  Farm  Crop  Production  Technician  is  not  involved  in  planning, 
planting,  cultivating,  caring  for,  harvesting  and  marketing  / 
tXfld  crops. 

K        '  ^  ^         '       ^  :\  ' ?  ^  ^ 

7.  Raising  animals  is  an  important  occupation ^  in  Productive  Agr'^cj^ture , 

8.  ;-A  Tree-Surgeon  is  an  Agi:i-Business  Occupation. 

9.  A  Power  Farm  Machinery  Operator  operates  large  types  of  farm 
tractors  and  the  more  complex  types  of  agricultural  machinery. 

10.    A  Nurseryman  and  Nursery  Worker  are  not  occupations  in  Agri-Busines% , 
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AGRI-BUSINESS 


Supply  Service  Occupatibns 
Machinery 
Seed 
Feed 

Chemicals 
Veterinary 


Occupations  in  this  area  involve  providing  consumable  supplies,  equip* 
ment,  services,  technical  assistance,  and  other  .services  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  production  phase  of  agriculture.    Specific  job  class- 
ifications are: 


Veterinarian 
Poultryman 
Hatchery  Manager 
Egg  Room  Foreman 
Poultry  Technician 
Poultry  J{acc,inator 
Feed  Mixer 
Dairy  Tester 

Breed  Associations  Representative 
Salesman 

Farm  Machine  Set-Up  Man 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic  * 

Tractor  Mechanic 

Seed  Grower-Agriculture 

Seed  Production  Field  Supervisor 

^Suggested  Vocabulary 
crop  ^ 
truck  farm 
money  crop 
irrigation 

plowing  X 
crop  rotation         ^  / 
contour  fanning  *} 
^       soil  conservation^ 
machinery 


Veterinary  Lab.  Technician 
Seed*Cleaner  Operator  ^ 
Contract  Farmer 
Scout 

Orchard  Fumigator 

Agriculture  Airplane  Pilot 

Weed  Inspector 

Feed  Store  Operator 

Water-Well  Driller 

Fertilizer  Plant  Owner-Operator 

Landscape  Architect 

Soils  Tester 

Farm  Magazine  Editor 

Farm  Magazine  Reporter 

Radio  Farm  Director 


seed 
feed 

chemicals 
equipment  ' 
technical  assistance 
farmer 

farm  crop  production  techn}.cian 
Agri-Bus iness 


Objectives:  /  t  '  -  ^ 

1.  The  student  will  become  aware  of  the  various  occupations  associated 
with  the  Supply  Service  Cluster  in  Agr i-Business . 

2.  The  student  will  identify  with  at  least  ten  of  these  occupations 
and  what  they  involve.  ^  . 

3.  The  student  will  learn  terms  and  definitiohs  associated  with 
Supply  Service  Occupations.  •  . 
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4.    The  student  will  discover  the  responsibilities  of  the  occupations 
associated  with  the  Supply  Service  Cluster* 


Learning  Activities 

1*    Cut  <^ut  pl<:tures  from  magazines  of  equipment  which  fanners  use. 
Arrange  In  a. .booklet. 

2.  Make  a  collage  of  pictures  connected  with  Agrl*BU8lness • 

3.  Visit  a  feed  store  In  Omaha.    Make  a  list  of  the  products  he  sells. 
Suggested  Feed  Stores  include: 

/  r  i 

Benson  "Feed  Mills  Inc.  .-^    Northwest  G^rain  and  Feed 

5900  S.  77,  Ralston  8625  Military  "  :  ^ 

\. 

Kenwood  Feed  Store  Cinek  Inc. 

4801  N.  30  4301  Q 

4.  Make  a  chart  listing  farm  machinery,  a  description  of  its  function, 
and  (if  possible)  include  a  drawing  or  picture. 

5.  Choose  one  'of  the  occupations  found  in  the  Supply  Service  Cluster. 
Find  out:  -  ^  *  ■ 

what  the  occupation  involves; 
how  much  training  is  needed; 
how  mu^h  money  one  is  paid;  and  ' 
what  the  working  hours  are.  . 

6.  Using  an  encyclopedia,  library  resources,  etc.  answer  the  questions 
on  the  worksheet  provided . 

7.  ,  Make  a  collection  of  newspaper  items  which  concern  at  least  three  of 

the  occupations  connected  with  Supply  Service.    Arrange  these  in 
a  booklet. 

8.  Make  a  collection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  ot  farm 
equipment.    Artangev in  a  booklet.  -  ^ 


AGRI-BUSINESS 

SUPPLY  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

WORKSHEET  ^ 

What  is  Agr^-aasitJtes? 


What  do  occupations  i^in  the  Supply  Service  area  involve? 
How  does  the  veterinarian  help  ,the  farmer? 

IS 
>  - 

What  does  a  seed  production  Field  Supervisor  do? 


How  does  a  Farm  Magazine  Editor  and  Reporter  obtain  inf ormat;;Lon 
for  his  writing  or  reporting? 


Why  is  a  Water-Well  Driller  important  to  Agri-Business? 

» 

What  is  the  J^ob  of  a  Soil  Tester? 


Fill  in  this  chart: 

OCCUPATION  \  WORK  INVOLVED 

I.  *  . 

3.  '   ~ , 

5. 
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AGW -BUSINESS 

Productive  Agriculture  Occupations 

_  ,  ^  

Cropg 

Planting     ^  ^  " 
Cultivating 
Harvesting 
Animals 
Breeding 
Raising 
Feeding 
'  Management 


Occupations  in  this  area  Involve  producing  food  and  fiber  for  man's 
use*    It  also  includes  the  production  of  tr<es,  shrubs,  atld  flowers  for 
his  aesthetic  value.    This  broad  area  basigltlly  Includes  .farmers,  ranchers 


vegetable  growers >  fruit  growers,  nurst 


their  managers,  super- 


visors and  workers 
Poultrymen 
•   Poultry  Breeder 
Meat>  Poultry  Farmer 
Turkey  Raiser 
Dairyman 
Orchard is t^ 
Orchard  ^cker 
Farmer  ^ 
Animal  Farmer 
Cash  Grain  Farmer 
Crop  Specialty  Farmer ^ 
Cattle  Rancher 

fV 

Suggested  Vocabulary 
planting 
cultivating/ 
harvesting 
animals  ^ 
breeding 
raising 
feeding 
elevator 
produce 
management 
orchard  ^ 
farmer  • 
rancher  * 
shepherd 
d  foreman 


Specific  jpb  classifications  are: 

Meat  Production  Cattle  Farmer 
Beekeeper 
Sheep  Farmer 
Horse  Breeder 
Farm  Manager 
Tree  Surgeon 
Nursery  Man 
Irrigator 
Animal  Caretaker 
Farm  Couple  ^ 
General  Farmhand 
\  Power  Farm  Machinery  Operator 


nursery 

cattle 

wheat 

corn 

shrubs 

vegetable' 

fruit  ' 

oats 

barley 

soybeans 

silo 

surplus 

thresh 

grain  bin 
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Objectives 

*  *  * 

1.  The  student  will  become  aware  of  the  various  occupations  associated  . 
*  with  Productive  Agfic.ulture  Occupations. 

2.  'The  student  will  identify  with  at  least  ten  of  these  occupations 
and  what  they  involve.. 

3.  The  student  will  learn  terms  and  definitions  associated  with 
Productive  Agriculture  occupations. 

4.  -The  student  will  discover  the  responsibilities  of  the  occupations  - 

associated  with  Productive  Agriculture. 


Learning  Activities 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  different  types  of  farms;  explain  what  is 
grown  on  each,  and  arrange  in  a  booklet. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  the  United  States.    Show  the  farming  regions  and/or 
the  farm  animals  raised  in  Jrhe  different^  regions .  s 

3.  Write  a  report  on  com  or  wheat.    Include  these  main  topics: 

I    History  ,   ^  "  /  ^ 

II ,  How  it  is  Grown 
III'  Uaies  )  ^ 

4.  Interview  a  farmer.    Ask  him  about  hybrid  com,  commercial  fert- 
ilizers and  the  machinery  he  uses  to  pli|nt  and  harvest  his  crop. 

5.  Make  a  graph  comparing  production  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats, 
and  soybeans  in  the  United  States.^ 

6.  Find  out  how  each  of  these  men  contributed  to  the  Productive 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States:    Cyprus  McCormick,  Eli  Wljitney, 
and  John  Deere.    Be  prepared  to  report  your  findings  to  the 
class. 

7.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  wheat  combine.  Show  how  the  wheat  is  threshed 
as  it  goes  through  the  machine,  how  stalks  are  thrown  out,  and  how 
grain  comes  out  of  the  machine. 

j8_*_  -Using  encyclopedia,  library  resources^,  etc.  answer  the  questions 
on  the'  worksheet  provided . 


AGRI-BUSINESS 

PRODUCTIVE  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
WORKSHEET 


lat  do  occupations  in  Pjfoductive  Agriculture  involve?  ^ 


How  does  a  Farm  F4reman^  Farm  Manager,  and  General'  Farmhand  work 
together? 


Why  is  the  job  of  the  irrigator  ^portant  to  any  farmer? 


What  is  the  job  of  \the  Crop  Specialty' Farmer? 


How  does  the  Poultryman,  Poultry  Breeder^  and  Meat  Poultry  Parmer 
work  together? 


Fill  in  this  chart: 


OCCUPATICW 


WORK  INVOLVED 


1. 


1. 


3. 


A. 


PPST^TEST 
TEACHER  EVAlijATION 


Answer  the  following  questions: 

1,    What  is  Agri-Business?  ^ 


2.  Complete  this  chart  on  the  Supply  Service  Occupations  in 
Agri-Bus  iness .  *^ 

OCCUPATIWS  WORK  INVOLVED 

1. 
3. 

,  •     •  ■  •    f . 

5.-  ■  •  ■•     ^  .  ' 

3.  Complete  this  chart  on  the  Productive  Agriculture  Occupations  in 
Agri-Bus  iness.  ^  *  ^ 


OCCUPATIONS  "  '         WORK  INVOLVED,  | 


\  ■ 


1^ 

2.  - 

'.'"■3,",     .  ■ 

A.  •  "•  , 


True-False  /  ^ 

1.  The"^  Veterinarian's  odrcupation  is  connected  with  Agri-Busines^, 

2.  A  Feed  Store  Operator  is  ni)t*^an  Agri-Business  Occupation. 

3;    Examples  of  salesmen  in  Agri-Business  are:    Feed  Salesmen,  Seed 

Saleftmenj  Fertilizer  Salesmen,  Insecticide  SalUmen,  Nursery  Saliesmen 
^  and  Flower  Salesmeix*  ' 

U.    A  Farm  Magazine  Reporter ,. Farm  Magazine  Edit<^'  and  Radio  Farm 
^  Director  are  important  to  the  farmer*  ^ 
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5»    A  Poultry  Technician  is  responsible  for -vaccinating  poultry  for 
diseases.  ' 

6*    A« Nurseryman  and  Nursery  Worker  are  not  occupations  In  Agri*Business 

7*    An  Animal  Caretaker  attends  to  animals  such  as  mice  and  rats  used 
in  experimental  research*  ^  ^ 

8*    A  Power  Farm  Machinery  Operator  operates  Iih;^  types  of  farm 
tractors  and  the  more  complex  type^s  of  agricultural  machinery*  * 

9»    A  Parm  Cquple  is  two  farmers  joining  their  farms  to  fortf  one 

large  production  unit,  ,  \     I  \ 

10^    The  Farm  Crop  Production  Technician  is  not  Involved  in  planning, 

plantings  cultivating,  caring  for,  harvesting,  ao4  marketing  field 
^  .  crops. 

*^ 

11*  Raising  animals  is  an'impertant  occupation  *in  Productive  Agriculture 
12*    A  Tree  Surgeon  is  an  Agri-Business  occupation.  ' 


ANSWER  KEY 

Pre-Test 

Post  test 

1.  False 

1. 

True 

2*    True  * 

2. 

False 

3.  True 

3. 

True 

4*  False 

4. 

True 

5.  True 

False 

6*  False' 

6. 

False 

True 

7. 

True 

6 .  True 

8. 

True 

X9*  True 

9. 

False 

10.  False 

10. 

False 

11. 

True 

12. 

True 

♦•J 
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SUPPLY  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
AVAILABLE  RESOURCE  MATERIALS 


Films  available  at  Lake  School  Resource  Center: 

1.  COUNTRY  VETERINARIAN 

2.  FARM  EQUIPMENT  MECHANIC  #458 


Films  available  through  OPS  computer  mail  service: 

1 .    EGGS  TO  MARKET  #09046 

2  ♦    MACHINES  THAT  HELP  THE  FARMER  #0495 

3.  AXRPL^NES  M5D  HOW  THEY  WORK  FOR  US  #0009 

4.  CAREERS:    AgRI-BUSINESS  #1687  * 


Mater i£(ls  available  at  the  West  Maple  IMC: 

1.  FARMING- -MCCORMICK'S  REAPER,  HAY  MKE,  HAY  BALER,  'COMBINE 
#631. 35F  (transparency) 

2.  FARM  QUESTION  #338. lA  (kit) 


PRODUCTIVE  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
AVAILABLE  RESOURCE  MATERULS 


Films  available  at  Lake  School  Resource  Center; 
1.    THE  FAKM  COMMUNITY 


Films  available  through  OPS^  ccxnputer  mail  service: 


1.  FARMERS  MAKE  HAY  #0262 

2.  MEAT  FRCM  RANGE  TO  MARKET  #0514 

3.  POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM  #0648 
4».  SHfeEP  AND  SHEPHERDS  #0725 

5.  -WHERE  DOES  OUR  MEAT  COME  FRCM  #0898 


6.  WOOL  tom 

7.  TRUCK  FARM  #0818 

8.  COTTON  FARMER « #0167 
9  .  WHEAT  FARMER  #0896 


Materials  available  at  West  Maple  IMC: 

1.  DAIRYING  #63 7W  (filmstrip)  * 

2.  LIFE  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM  #637Lif .  (kit) 

3.  DAIRY  FARM  PANORAMA  #637Dai  (kit) 

4.  FARMER,  t.RANCHER,  AND  COWBOY  #630.  IL  (filmstrip) 

5.  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.  #630aL  (filmstrip)  * 

6.  IRRIGATieN  FARMING  #631.5871  (loop) 


V 
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AGRI-BUSINESS  IN  CMAHA 
POSSIBLE  FIELD  TRIPS 


Robert's  Dairy 
2901  Cuming 
34A-4321 

Contact:    Betty  Hoffman 
Tour  length:    30  minutes 

Cooper  Farm 
8705  Mormpn  Road 
453-0656 

Tour. length:    45  minutes 


Union  Stockyard^ 

920  Livestock  EJccHange  Bldg*  ^ 

731-4980  ^ 

Contact:    Charles  Q'Rouke 

Tour  length:    1  hour 

s 

Minne  Lusa  Florist'  , 
3105  Forest  Lawn 
453-2321  ' 
Contact:    Mr*  Navity 
-^Tour  length:    According  to  how, 
^  veil  accepted  ^ 


Alamito  Dairy 
2601c  Leavenworth 
342-2585 

Contact:    Mr,  Grobeck 
Tour  length:    30  minutes 


Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
7002  F  Street 
531-4550 

Contact:    Leon  Ferguson 
Tour  length:    30,  minutes 


AGRI-BUSINESS  •        .  ^ 
Sources  to  write  fgv  charts,  brochure 


J 

8,  and  additional 


information: 


U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C*  20250 


American  Society  of  Range  Management 
2120  South  Birch  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80222 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Denver  Service  Center 
Federal  Center  Bldg.  50 
Denver,  Colorado  80225*^ 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
600  South  iTichigan  Avenue* 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Pioneer  Seed  Company 
1208  Mulberry  Street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50308 
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Community  and  Careers  *  ' 

If- 

Introduction; 

'  This  sociology  unit  was  designed  to  .show  that  it  takes  many  occu- 
pations to  help  the  community  run  smoothly.    It  also  includes  the 
'  identification  of  possible  careers  within  the  community. 

^  ) 

Unit  Concept : 

.   A  properly  functioning  community  needs  flvany  people  working  in  many 
different  occupation's.^ 


Unit  Objec;:ive8 ; 

""l.    Students  will  ilivestigate  the  different  carpers  which  make  the 
,  community  run  smoothly » 

.  -  . 

2.  -  To  bring  the  student  to  an  awareness  of  his  pwn  community. 

3. *    To  bring  wiev student  to  an  awareness  of  possible  future  em- 
ployment in  his  community. 


-  ^  Learning  Activities 

1.    Do  worksheet  A  on  occupational  groups.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

'2.     Interview  three  workers,   -^ee  Appendix  B,)-^ 

^3'.    Draw  an  occupatiolial ^p  of  the  cotmnunity.  .  (See  Appendix  c\)  ^ 
^  '  •  * 

4.  Discuss  television  and  radio  programs  in  relation  to  careers  within 
the  community.     ^     ^  .     ^  ^ 

5.  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  an  employment  agency  to  talk  about  jobs 
In  the  community. 

6.  Have  a  bulletin  board  display  of  careers  fbund  in  the  com&inity. 

7.  Discuss  various  careers  listed  icu^the  '^nt  ads  as  to  their  importance 
in  the  community. 

8.  Invite  a  speaker  from  the  trade  unlofis  to  -discuss  the  prospects  of 
employment  in  the  area. 

9.  -    Write  a  short  paper  on  ''My  Community-What  Makes  it  Tick.*' 

10.  Take  a  door«to«door  survey  in  the  community  to  find  out  where  people 
work.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

^j.        -  ' 

11.  Take  field  trips  to  some  of  the  following,  if  they^  are  found  in  the' 
community.  ^  ^  ^'^    '     <  . 

a.  bank  *  " 

b.  department  store  .  ^  * 

c.  police  department  y 

d.  library  -  f  ' 
e  •    hospital                                   '  *  r 

f.  fire  department  ?w  •  \ 

g.  factory  /  ^ 

>  '       ' '  / 

12.  Invite  speakers  from  some  of  the  places  listed  in  activity  11. 

13.  Invite  a  speaker  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  •? 

14.  Have  students  mak^-a^ural  depicting  ocicupations  found'ln  tha  com- 
munity. '  ^  ,  . 

15.  Invite  some  workers  from  the  community  to  ^elT^about  their  jobs. 

16.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  e^ential  careers,  in  the  community. 

17.  Visit  , a  hospital .  .  •  . 
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Resources : 


!•  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

2,  Interviews  ^ 

3,  The  City  as  a  Community  by  Gerald  Leinwand 
4r  Encyclopedia 

5.  Radio  and  television  programs 

6.  New^pap^r 

7.  Occupations  and  Careers  by  Felngol<^  and  Swerdloff 


Teacher  ^Evaluation: 

.    K  ^bral  test 
A      2,    Worksheets  ' 

;^       3.    V^ltten  report  on  the  career  In  which  the  student  Is  most 
Interested,     (See  Appendix  E.) 


If ' 


J? 
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APPENDIX 
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Appendix  A  .  ^  . 

Identification  of  Occupational  Groups 

1*    Professional  and  Technical  Occupations 

^Thls  occupational  group  offers  opportunities  for  Interesting 
and^ responsible  workers  whldh  lead  to  relatively  high  earnings. 
It  requires  either  college  graduation  or  experience  and  the  de- 
sire to  perfect  oneself.  ' 

2,  Administrative  and  Managerial  Occupations 

Workers'!  In  this  occupational  group  are  thdse  0cecutlv&s  who  carry 
on  many  responsibilities  In  determining  the  needs  and  functions 
of  a  business  program, 

3,  .  Clerical  Occupations 

Workers  In  this  occupational  grpup  take  care  of  the  record 
keeping  and  paper  work  need^  In  any  business. 

4,  Service  Occupations  ,         .  ^        -  *  > 

Workers  In  this  occupational  group  provide  services  that  add 
^  to  people's -comfort  and  enjoyment.    Spme  also  protec^  lives 
aiid  property.    ^  ^   '  ,  ^  ^ 


5.    Agrtcultura!  Occup^^tlons 


Workers  in  this  occupational  group  help  produce  and  manage 
,  needed  products^to  service  the  whole  ^ountry. 

6.  ' Skilled  Trades 

Workers  in  this  occupational  group  usually  have  mechanical 
aptitude  and  like  to  .work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
braiiv.    Most  are  not  interested  in  going  to  college^ and  in- 
vestigate their  opportunities  in  the  skilled  trades.  . 

7.  Operatives  and  Laborers  Occupations 

^Workers  in  this  occupational  group  work  in  factory  jobs  such 
as  assemblihg  goods  operating  machines.    They  do  not  invest 

^a  long  period^  of  time  in  leamihg^their  job  whicK  can  be  » 
learmed  in  a  d^y  ^nd  mastered  in  a  few  weeks  1   ^  ' 

8.  <^  -  Sales  Occupatiogs  .  J 

/         ^  ^^  4 

Workers  in  this  occupational  group  sell  for  manufacturer^-,  ^ 
service  firms,  wholesalers  an^  retailers.    There  are  many, 
different  types  of  sales  careers  ranging  from  the  girl  Mlling 
candy  in  the  department  store  to  the  sales  engineer  selling 
electronic  computers  to  a  large  business  organization.  ^ 


Appendix  A  (cont«) 


Suggested  Afeas  of  Occupa»lonal  Groups 
Professional  and  Technical  ^Occupatloas 

A.  Teachers 
f   '       '  B.    Lawyer-  '  ^ 

J  C.    Physical  Therapist 

f  •   C,         '  '  ^ 

2.  Administrative  and  Managerial  Occupations 

*^  A.    City  Manager 

*  B,    Hotel -Motel  Apartment  Manager 

C,    A4yert|8ing  Manager 

3.  Clerical  Occupations  .  ^ 


A.  ^-^ist 

B.  ii|.le-Clerk 
,  C .  Jookkeeper 

4.    Sajtci  Occupations 


A.  Real  ^state  Salesman 

B.  ,  Auctioneer 

C*    Manufacturer  Salesman 


5.  ^Service  Occupations 

k.    Private  Housewife 

B.  Policeman      ^  • 

C.  Waitress     .  ' 

6.  Operative  and  Laborer  Occupations, 


J  A.    Taxi  Driver 
B»    Truck  Driver 
C.    Factory  Assembler 

?♦    Agricultural  Occupations^ 


A*  Farmer 
/    >  B»    Soil  Conservationist 

C.    Green skeeper 

*  .  ^ 

S.   Skilled 'Trade  Occ,upations 


Ak.  Bricklayer 
B*  Carpenter 
plumber 


\ 


^    •  . 

Appendix  A  (cont.)  / 

. .   -  -   '      .  Worksheet 

•  t 

You  are  to  list  four  (4)  occupations  not  listed  on  the  previous  page. 

Professional  and  Technical  Occupations 

2. 
3. 

^.  • 

B.    Admin  Is  trat-tve  and  Mahagertal  Occupations 
•1. 
2. 
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3. 

.       *     4.  - 

C.    Clerical  Occupations 
1. 


ERIC 


4.        .  -  ' 

D.  Sales  Occupations 

•1.        '  ■      ,  : 

2.  -    -  , 

3. 

4.  , 

E.  Service' Occupations :    Personal-Private  or  Protective  Services 

/I.  ^  • 

2.  •  ' 
3. 
4. 

F.  Agricultural  Occupations  . 
2. 

3.  "  ' 
4. 

G.  Operative  iand  Laborer  Occupations 
1.  ,  ■ 
2, 
3. 
4. 

H.  Skilled  Trade  Occupations 
1.  . 

3.  ^ 
4. 

Reference:    Occupations  and  Careers  by  Felngold  and  Swerdloff 

V^-  V  '     '   •  -  .11 
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Appendix  B      .    .  ^ 

Interview  three  (3)  workers  of  different  occupations  within  your 
coojrtunity.    Write  a  brief  report  of  the  interviews.    Include  the  following 
in  the  report :  , .  .  , 

1.  Occupational  group 

2.  Qualifications  for  position. 

3.  Where  is  the  person  employed  7   iT^  t\ 

4.  Contributions  to  the  comnunityT  ^  ^  . 

p 

5.  What  does  the  person  find  most  int^eresting  about  his  job? 

6.  Does  the  person  feel  his  job  is  satisfying  to  himself? 

7.  Is  the  occupation  necessary  for  the  community  to  function 
properly?    Why,  or  why  not? 


1 

/ 


Appendix  C 


Occupational  Map 


Draw  a  map  and  Indicate  business  and  sexrvices  within  six  (6)  blocks  south 
of  the  school »  six  (6)  blocks  north  of  the  school »  six  (6)  blocks  east  of 
the  school »  and  six  (6)  blocks  west  of  the  school*    Walk  the  area  to  see 
wi\at  exists  there,    Mark  in  red  with  a  felt  tip  .pen  those  businesses  which 
you  feel  ar^  necessary  for  the  community  to  function  properly,     (On  your 
map  pleasel)    Mark  the  other  businesses  and  services  with- a-^black  pen. 
On  another  piece  of  paper »  answer  the  following: 

!•   What  criteria  did  you  use  in  choosing' those  businesses  you  felt 
were  necessary  for  the  community  to  functlqn? 

2,  List  those  services  which  you  feel  are  necessary.    These  may  or 
may  not  be  found  in  your  conmuniity, 

3,  If  you  .could  plan  a  community, which  businesses  and  services 
would  you  include?  Why? 


-  13 
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Appendix  D  .  ^ 

V             ^  Survey                                  .  ^ 
Interviewee's  Name:  \   Occupation   

1«    How  far  do  you  live. from  where  you  work? 

  A,    less  than  one  mile  ^ 

  B,    l^mile  to  2  miles 

 C,    2  to  5  miles 

  D.    moi^e  than  5  miles 

2.  Is  there  an-  cpj^Vtunity  for  employment  in  your  occupation  within  your 
comrounity?  ,  < 

 ^  y^*  '  ^  . 

^   C.  don'^know,, 

3.  Are  there  enough  jobs' in  your  coomunity? 

  A.    yes  . 

  B.  no 

  C,    don't  know 

4«    How  can  a  person  find  out  about  available  jobs  in  your  community? 

_j  A.    newspaper  "'^ 

  B.    employment  agency  i.^  ^ 

^   C.    ^adio  or  television  ' 

  D.    word  of  mouth  '  \  i 

 E.    others  '  ^   '  . 

5.    Would  you  prefer  to  work  closer  to  your  home?       \  ^ 

—  J-  IT  ■  V 

^^^^^  a ,  no 

  C.    don't  care 


V 
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Appendix  E 


Upon  completion  of  this  unit,  you  are  to  write  a  paper  on  the  career  in» 
which  you  are  most  interested •    Use  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
encyclopedia  or  any  other  occupational  reference  you  may  find.  Include 
the  following: 

1.  Qualifications  for  the  occupation, 

2.  Brief  description  of  job  activities • 
3»    Outlook  for  future  employment • 

4*    Does  this  occupation  help  the  community  run  smoothly?   Why,  or 
why  not? 

5*    Is  this  occupation  necessary  for  the  community  to  exist?  Why, 
or  why  not? 


Also  include  the  following  personal  opinions: 

1.  What  interests  you  the  most  about  the  career  you  have  chosen 
to  write  about?  ^ 

2.  How  can  you  prepare  now  for  futiire  employment  In  the  career  you 
have  chosen? 

3.  Do  you  know  any  person  now  working  in  that  occupation?    If  so, 
.  how  can  he  be  of  help  to  you  in  getting  started  in  your  chosen 

career? 
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Agrl«Bu«lQa88  and   Natural  ReaourcM  ^ 

Social  Studies  -  Jobs  Related  to  the  Mining/ 
Quarrying  Industry 

'    BEST  CORl^MWUBU 


The  purpose  ot  this  unit  is  to  acquaint  the  students  more  thotoughly 
with  jobs  relating  to  the  actual  mining  and  quarrying  process,  since 
this  industry  is  considerably  emphasized  in  the  social  studies  curriculum 
for  Grade  Five^, 
I .  Concept 


The  mining  and  quarrying  industry  provides  a. varifety  ot  job 
opportunities* 

II.  Objectives 

1«    To  help  acquaint  children  with  many  operations  in  the  mining 
and  quarrying  ind^stryand  make  them  aware  of  the  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  industry.  ^  *     ,  • 
i> 

2.  To  help  Children  discover  the  responsibilities  ot  tne  occu- 
pations assoc^iated  with  the  production  end  of  mining  and 
quarrying. 

3.  To'liave  the  children  identify  with  a  number  ot  tnese  occupations 
and  what  they  entail.  ^       '  ,  ^ 

*  J  * 

4.  To  make  children  aware  ot  the  acadecoic  and  non-academic  require- 
nents  for  a  job  in  mining  and  quarrying  industry.  ^ 

3.    To  help  children  discover  the  regional  relationship  between 
mineral  resources  and  mining  and  quarrying  production  in  the 
United  States,  as  specified  in  the  fitth  gr^de  social  sti^dies 
text  Exploring  Regions  of  the  United  Statey^ 


III.    Learning  Act:4vities 

I.    Pre-post  test.    See  following  pages. 

•  2.    Collect  rocks  and  label  them  according  to  .size,  shape,  color, 
hardness ,  etc.  .  \ 

r-  * 

3.  ^ake  ^a  cutaway  model  of  a  mine.  ^  ' 

4.  Make  a  chart  showing  different  tocks  and  tneir^uses. 

'5.    Make)>  ch^rt  showing  different  minerals  and  their  use%. 

6.    Draw'^  map  of  the  United.  States,  including  Alaska,  showing  the 
important  mining  regions  of  one  or  more  of  ^the  following: 


d.  granite  ^    g*  slate 

e.  marble  ^  ^    i    h.  aluminum 
t.  copper  i.  phosphate  > 

n                                       ^  .       ,  j.  clay.  ' 

7.  ^^J.te  a  special  report  on  the  produption  ol?,  one  of  the 

'MlJLowing;  ^illustrations  may  be  Hse^) 

*  a.  uranium  e.  lead  -i.  charcoal 

b.  copper  f.  limestone  j.  cement 

c.  sand  &  gravel  g.  gold  k.  zinc 

d.  sandstone  h.  gypsum  1.  taconite 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  the'United  States  coal  fields^    Show  both  hard 
and  soft  coal.    Find  out  how  coal  is  made. 

9.  Find  out  all  the  different  products  that  are  made  from  coal, 
its  gas  and  coal  tar. 

10.  Find  out  how  iron  is  made  into  steel. 

11.  Make  an  outline  from  these  main  topics; 

,    I  History  of  Mining 

II  ilow  Products  Are  Mined  (^teel/  Coal,  etc.) 
Ill  Uses  ot  Minerals  ' 

12.  Complete  the  following  cttai^t:  ^ 

! 

STATE         MINERAL  RESOURCES       MA^  PRQDUCTS  "    MAKING  A  LIVING 
'    '  ^ 

13.  Pretend  you  are  a  miner- in-on|i  c|t  the  mines  located  in  the 
United  States.    Keep  a  diary  f^r  one  week.    Be  sure  to  include 
intormation  on  your  job,  your  pay,  how  you  qualitied  for  the 
job,  and  why  you  like  it  or  dislike  it. 

14.  Pretend  that  you  were  a  prospector  during  the  California  Gold 
Rush.    Write  a'  letter  to  a  f riend^describing  the  gold  rush. 

J.5'    Make  a  collection  of  objects  containing  copper,  lead,  zinc 

or  any  other  mineral.    Label  each  with  the  mineral  It  contains.^ 

lb.    Pretend  you  are  a  manufactured  product  Trom  a  mineral  or  rock 
found  In  the  United  States.    Write  a  story  ot  your  life  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.    Make  sure  to  include 
what  different  worker's  to  you  "and  why. 

17.    Make  a  bar  graph  comparing  mineral  production  ot  a  mineral  ot 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  ' 


\ 


17.  cont.  >      ,         ^^....^^^  1 
your  choice  from  state  to  stiTte^  Use  the  WQrld  Alroanac. 

■^--.^  ,  / 

18.  Draw  a  cross  section  diagram  ot  a'scoal  mTtte  or  a  marble 
quarry.    Include  transportatioti  for  the  coal  or  marble  to 
factories  or  homb^  where  it  is  used. 

I  '  ' 

19.  ,  ^^.--^lassroom  Activity 
Help  develop  a  b'ullet^n  board  by  collecting  pictures  of 
minerals,  rocks  aifei  tlieir  manutactured  products.  Perhaps 
you  wish  to  snow  whic^  states  mine  and  manufacture  these. 
Lite  story  reports^  of|these  given  products  should  be 
included. 

^0.     ^         Classroom  Activity 
^  \         hftiral-^of  a  mining  or  quarrying  scene. 


It         '  '  ■ 


,  PRE-POST  TEST 


1.    Mining  ^« 


2.    Quarrying   2. 


7  ^ 

Is  there  any  dif/erenc^5|*)!^6^^  them? 
Mining  is  ne^cessary  because  t  


4.    Name  three  minerals  that"* are  mined: 


a. 
b. 

c/ 


5,    Name  two  rocks  that  are  quarried. 


a. 

b. 


b.    List  at  least  four  important  products  we  ^et  from  minerals 
6r  rocks: 


•a. 

^  '  bt  - 
c. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBtE  V 

Pre-Post  Test  cont. 

MATCH  the  following  mining/ quarry Ing  worker  with  the  job- he  performs: 

a.  Mining  Engineer'     "  f.  Cobber 

b.  Coal  Inspector  g.  Lampman 
Fire  Boss                        ^  h,    Cdal  Washer^ 

d.  Miner  ^    i. .  Shaftraan 

e,  Quarryman  j,    Mtn^  Machinery.  Mechanic 

 1,    I  ogerate  the  equipment  to  wash  and  size  coal. 

 2.     I  crush  asbestos-bearing  rock  using  a  hammer,     I  alsb  remove 

fiber;^  from^  rock  and  place  them  in  trays  according  to  length. 

 3.     I  separate  blocks  ot  stone  from  the  pit,  using  a  jackhammer 

and  wedges.     I  also  may  set  otf  explosives. 

 4.     I  repair  lamps  and  hand  out  lamps  to  miners  used  underground* 

I  test  batteries  and  charge  batteries,  too/ 

 I  plan  how  minerals  are  taken  out  ot  the  earth  and  where  the 

mines  will  be  located,  » 

 ^b.     I  repair  and  adjust  mining  machinery  such  as  stripping  and 

loading  shovels  and  drilling  and  cutting  machines. 

'  * 

 7.     I  inspect  underground  mines  tor  tire  ihazards  and  poisonous 

gas.     I  ^Iso  conduct  satety  fire  drills  and  help  in  rescue  . 
operaticv^s. 

8.     I  inspect  coal  brought  up  trom  the  mine,  or  in  trucks,  rail- 
road  cards  or  at  plants  for  quality  standards. 

 9\     I  iuB-pVct,  repair  and  replace  shaft  parts,  such  as  timbers, 

cage  guides,  guard  rails  and  cables. 

10.     I  mine  ore,  coal  or  rock  in  underground  mines.     I  cut  channels, 
use  hand  tools,  sucn  as  pilcks  and  shovels,  and  even  may  set 
ott  explosives  to  get  the  ore  or  coal. 

1.  Choose  tne  career  \;hich  interests  you  tne  most  in  the  mining/.  ^ 
quarrying  industry.    .   ^  ^  ^ 


2.  Did  .you  tind  any  opportunities  tor  women' 
It  so,  whut  were  they?  |  * 


s 


Pre-Post  Test  cont. 

3.    List  any  other  careers  you  fe^l  could  be  possible  tor  women 
in  tne  mining/ouarrving^  industry,   j  ^  ^ — 


kiikkM  Answers  to  matching: 

1.  h  g  .7.  c  10^  d 

2.  t  '         a^          .  8.  ^ 

3.  e  6.     J          ^  9-  i 


'  ^  STUDY  SHEET    *  'J 

•  /" 

Use  these  questions  to  do  your- research.  The  answer  may  be  toundyv. 
in  one  or  any  ot  the  toUowing:    your  Social  Studies  text,  pccupattonal 

^"feocks^ or  TTre--^iu:iicJ.pp^dt)9i . 


Outlook  Handbo<^,  various  library  ^ocxks^  or 

1.  What  is  mining?  .  Wjiat  is  quarrying? 

2.  Why  is  mining  and  quarrying  necessary? 

3.  What  are  some  minerals  that  are  minGd?  List  at  least  five.  ^ 
A.  What  are  some  uses  ot  t'hese  minerals?    List  at  least  tive. 

:>.    What  are  some  rocks  tnat  are  quarried?    List  at  least  tive. 


t)     What  are  some  isfes  of  these  rocks?    List  at  least  tive., 
/.    Name  one  United  States  region  Where  coal  is  mined.  Placeja 
symbol  for  iX  on  the  attached  map.  k 

8.  Name  one  United  States  region  where  iron  ore  is"  mined.    Place  a 
symbol  tor  ijt  on  the  map. 

9.  Name  onfe  United  States  regiop  wheire  clay  is  quarried.    Place  a 
.    symbol  for  it  on  ^the  map.  ^  , 


11 


10.  lame  one  United  States  region^nere  marble  is  quarried.  Place 

^  '      i  •  * 

^^aymbol  for  it  on  tne  map.  ,        X*  , 

11.  Complete  tnis  list  ot  some  mining  careers: 

. 

a.      Mining  Engineer 
b, 

c.  ■  •  . 

d.  .  =  .  • 

t  g. 

,  >  ■  •  ^ 

I         •  ,      .  .  ' 

\  • 

,.12.    List  the  general  reqeireoients  tor  each  position  listed  above 
in  #  11.  and  tne  experiences  needed  or  other  information'. 

^    'i  •«.  . 

CAREERS  EDUCATION  '         EXPERIENCES  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION 

'^1  -      :  .  ■  .  . 

^  .1,  *l  . 

13.  Explain  somewof^tne  working  conditions' having  to  do  with'a 
Job  in  raining.  .  / 

14,  Are  tney  good  .condit  icfns?    Why  or  why  not? 

1>.    What  type  ot  job  in  mining/quarrying  interests  you? 


'if 


FUN  SHEET-    FIND  A  WORD 


Find  the  ht|id>p  words  litted  below  by  circling  the«r.  Words  Wy^ 
tound  in  all  directions. 


cobber 
smelt 
shove  1 
granite 
engineer 
pottery 
marble 
*  sand 


^clay 
pick 
dish 
miner 
. grave  1 
pipe 
<|uarry 
bauxite 


cement  ^ 

stone 

bake 

tireboss 

blast 

limestone 

shattman 

tombstone 


concrete 

iron  ore 

insulators 

bottles 

glass 

phosphate 

lampman 


t. 


Resources 

A.  Suggested  Field  Trips: ^ 

1.  Omaha  Public  Power  District 
.  North  Omaha  Plant 

Length  ot  tour-  approx.  4!)  minutes 

2.  Ideal  Concr^t6^  Prod. 
3124  Spauldlng 

Contact  Roger  Catts,  A51-0436 

Length  of  tour-  one  hour  V 

B.  Resources  Available  at  Instructional  Materials  Center, 
Maple  Street:  * 

1.  Filmstrips: 

553  R  "Rocks,  Minerals  and  Mining",  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca. 

553  S  "Story  of  Coal,  Oil  and  Uranium".  ' 

2.  Kit- 
333.72  "Squandered  Resources" 
Prlnts- 

:)53.1  Roc  "Rocks  and  Minerals" 


:>74  B  "Basic  Science  Series" 
Slides- 


549.11  Roc  '*Rocks  and  Their  Mlnfi^^rajs-H      ^  ^ 
5.  Transparencles- 

549  R  "Rocks  and  Minerals" 
Films  Available  through  Omaha  Public  Schools  Film  Department: 
#0432      '-'Irotk  Ore  Minin'lg"-  Academy 

^/0433      "Iron  -^oduct  ot' the  Blast  Furnace"-  Academy 
#0530      '^Mining  Iron"^"-  Univ.  of  Minnesota 


IV.    Resources  cont* 


C-  Films: 

#0585 
#0686 
#0687 
*  #0164 


"Rocks  That  Form  on  the  Earth's  Surtai^",  EBEC 
"Rocks  That  Originate  Underground",  ^EC 
"Rocks:    Where  Tfhey  Come  From",  Coronet 


"Copper:    Mining  and  Smei{^lng|;'p/EI§^  . 
*  film  Is  onj:he  junior  high-  senior  high  levelf^^    ^  , 
D.    Sources  to  Write  for  Additional'  Intbrmatlon 


Aluminum  Assocl|ition 
420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York    10017  N«w  York 

American  Geological  Institute 
220.1  "M"  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20250 

American  Iron^^and  Steel  Institute 

150  East  42nc^^treet 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Petroleum  Institute 
1271  Avenue  ot  the  "Americas 
New  York,  )^ew,York  10020 

Bituminous  Coal  Operator's  Association 
918  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Society  ot  Exploration  Geo. 
Post  Oft Ice  Box  3098 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101 

Society  of  Mining  Engineers 
345  East  47th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

United  Mine  ^.Workers  ot  America 
900  Fitteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^0005 


( 


.  4  ^ 
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D.  lesources  cont,        Additional  Information 

United  Steelworkers  ot  America 
Comoionwealtn  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222 


V«    Teacher  Evaluation 


Teacher  evaluation  of  trie  success  ot  the  study  of  mining 
and  quarrying  and  the  jobs  they  provide  ma^  be  based  on  the  pre- 
post  teat,  reterences  to  the  study  sheet,  pages  five  and  six,  or 
a  quiz  ot  your  choice,  using  your  own  resources  or  any  ot  the       ^  i 
foTlowing  notes  gathered  fi^om  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook-  1974 

>  ^        •  ^ 

kkkitkifk         ,  NOTES  FOR  INSTRUCTI(»AL  USE 

X  * 

Mining    ^  •    ^  -   -  .fe. 

There  are  three  groups  in  tne  mining  Category:   1)  energy  min- 
erals,  2)  nonraetall'ic  minerals',  3)  metafile  minerals. 

The  first  group,  energy  minerals,  is  Comprised  ot  fossil  fuels, 
such  as  coal.    The  second  group,  noametiilic  minerals,  concerns 
Itselt  with  phosphate  rock,  and  llmeston^  rock,  sand  and  gravel. 

i 

Metallic  minerals,  the  tnird  group,  coniist^of  iron  ores,  copper 
ores,  and  bauxite. 

The  minerals  receiving  the  largest  amount  of  mining  are  coal, 
iron,  nonferrous  metals  and  construction  materials,  such  as  gravel. 
}      Five  divisions  of  occupations  in  tne  minih^^ndustry  are  given: 

1.  research  and  .deve  loproent  ^  > 

2.  design  and  construction  *\ 


^3 

\  .  : 

%    Notes  cont. 

3.  operations  and  maintenance  ^ 

4.  sales 

^  5.  management 

There  are  generally  three  types  ot  mines,  open  pit,  placer  and 
strip  mines.  'Open  pit  mines  develop  a  ring  pattern  of  terraces  as 
rocks  and  core  are  excavated.    Work  is  done  by  drilling,  blasting, 
loading  and  hauling.    Placer  mines  emphasize  dredging  and  hydraulicking 
They  are  used  for  platinum,  tin,  phosphate,  diamond  and  gold.  Here, 
the  valuable  mineral  is  in  small  quantity.    Strip  mines  are  used 
when  the  mineral  is  close  to  the  surface.    Gigantic  shovels  are  used.  ^ 
Strip  mining  is  used  especially  in  coal  mining.  ' 

Training  \ 
Training  in  the  mining/quarrying  industty  ranges  from  a  college 
ed%t:at^on  in  engineering  to  mechanical  skills  ot  a  truck  driver  or 
bulldozer  operator.    On-the-job  training  is  important  and  required, 
especially  in  activities ^sti^ch  as  drilling  and  blasting.  ^.Beginners 
may  join  construction  teams  as  a  helper  or  laborer,  and  then  move  to 
a  better-paying,  advanced  job. 

«^        ;  V      ,  Quali-f  ications  "  *^ 

Qualifications  for  the  mining  industry  include:-  IS^year  age 
requirement,  plus  to  be  in  good  physical  condition.    A  high  school 
diploma  is  not  needed  for  some  jobs.    Miners  should  be  able  to  work 
in  close  areas  and  have  quick  reflexes,  in  case  ot  emergencies. 
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Notes  cont. 

Earnings 

Union  wages  range  from  $4.80  to  $5.75  an  hour,  according  to 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  1974-1975.    Workers  in  underground 
mines  earn  more  than  those  In  surface  mines. 

Working. Conciitions^  ^ 
Working  cWdltions\re  harsh.    Underground  mines  are  damp^ 
noisy  and  cold.     Sometimes  water  may  be  on  tne  tloors. 

Many  mines  operate  24  hours  a  day,  so  miners  may  have  tne 
shift,  earning  higner  wages. 

Workers  in  mines  witn  very  low  roofs  have- to  woTk  on  tneir 
knees,  back  or  stomach  in  cramped  areas. .Miners  must  be  on  guard 
for  hazards.    There  is  a  risk  o'f  developing,  "black  lung"  trom  coal 
and  rock  dust. 
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I;    Concept  for  Career  Education  of  EMH/7-9 
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The  concept  of  Career  "Bducat^lon  has  been  h^hly  tocfted*  The 

role  j^f  Career  E4ucat ion  will  be  to  provide  informiition  on  Job  « 

w  .  /  '  *   *     *  '  '  '\ 

oppoirtunlti^es  and  build  basic  subject  areas,    Also^  to  provide  ah 

iilable  oppor 


awarene99  of  ava 

s 

relaj:«d  Jobs  available. 


opportunities  irji  the  semi* skilled  and  .s'erviLce 

It  Is  with  good  reason  that  EMH  or  lower:  achieving  jitudenti 
often  times  perceive  the  ,vor^d  about  them  as  alien,  offering  only  ' 
limited  opportunities,    Alsaf  EMH' students  are  generally  being 
served  by  educational  programs  not  related  to  current  or  realistic 
occupational  demands. 

It  should  be  the  task  of  all  EMH  classes  to  provide  Information 
and  awareness  of  Job  opportunities.    General  Information  about  type 
of  work  available,  social  skills  needed  to  find' and  hold  a  Job,  and 
places  to  look,  bo^fi  public  and  ^private,  should  be  explored  In.  / 
Individual  classrooms.    The  area  of  Career  Education  for  EMH  and 
lower  achievers  Is  Extremely  lacking,  '  Very ^ti^tle  is  done  in  the 
Junior  high  setting' to  ^prepare  or  provide  awareness  about  immediate 
or  future*  Job  opportunities.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  unit  to 
provide  ideas  an4  examples^of  what  can  be  done  in  individual  class* 
.rooms,  to  help  fill  the  gap  in  tlie  preparations  of  these  kinds  of 
students.    Students  who  must  take  theit  place  as  useful  and  pro* 
ductiv.e  members  of  their*  communities  and  society, 
H,    Objectives  '  .  •  .  - 

1,  The  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  the  newspaper  want  ads 

'  'g^"         as  a  spurce  of  Jobs  available,  *  .        ^  ^ 

2,  The  student  will  be  able  feo  read \thec  want  ads  up  and^jdown. 
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.Instead  of  left  to  right. 
3*    The  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  and  explain  vocabulary 
words  needed  to  read  and  understand  the  want  ads. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  differentiate  category  headings 
in  the  want  ads  (private  and  public). 

5.  The  student  will  be  lable  to  locate  both  public  and  private 

^  employment  agencies  and  be  able,  to  identify  obligations  in 

<\  * 

^ij  obtaining  their  services.  .  ^„ 

'■^^  6,    The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  practice  goojl  hygiene. 
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a)  hair,  b)  teeth,'  c)  body,  d)clothing. 

7.  The  student  will\be  able  to  identify  the  proper  Job  conduct 
for  any  situation,  a|)  proper  language,  b)  getting  along  with 
others,  c)  respect  ror  company  procedures,  d)  respect  for 
company  property,  e)  promptness,  f)  dependability,  g)  re- 

*  sponsibility ,  h)  honesty.^' 

8.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  competencies  needed  for 
job  opportunities,  a)  educational,  b)  physical,  c)  personal. 

9.  .The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  and  acquire  a  social 
security  card  and  healtH  card. 

10.  The  student  will  become^prof Icient  in  writing  out  an  appli- 
cation -form  and 'be  abl<^6  idehtify  application  terminology.  « 

11.  The  student  will  be  able' to  use  and  identify  general  inter- 

'\ 

view  skills,  a)  language,  b)  dress,  c)  attitude,  d)  general 
knowledge  of  Job  sought,  e)  importance  of  first  impression, 
f)  inquiries  about  prospective  Job. 

12.  The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  five  Jobs  from  the  general 
want  ads  and  two  jobs  from  the  private  agencies  and  prepare 


a  Job  analysis.  ^/^ 
III.    individual  Lesson  Plans.  ' 

Lesson  1 

Purpose: 

The  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  the  newspaper  want  ads 
>  as  a^ source  of  Job r  available.  — 
Materials: 

Newspaper  Classified  Section 
Procedures : 

1.  Start  by  asking  the  class  to  state  different  places  they 
can  find  Information  about--Jobs. 

2.  List  their  responses  oii  the  board.    If  the  newspaper  Is 
not  given,  make  sure  you  include  it  in  your  list. 

3.  Explain  that  the  want  ad  section  In  the  newspaper  Is  th^ 


place  to  look. 

If 


4.    Give  each  student  a  want  ad" section  from  the  newspaper; 
It  should  all  be  the  same  section. 


a«    Explain  the  difference  In  heading^  In  the  ads  and 
'  what  cainrbe  foQnd  Bnd'er^each. 

b.  Explain  procedures^ to  use  In  reading  the  want  ads. 

1.  You  read  tl^Jlrtp  aad  down  (not  across) 

2.  ^  You  must  read  them  slowly  and  carefully. 

c.  Explain  and  point  out  that  there  are  two  general 

types  of  iarr  ^ 

1.  Employment  agencies  (cost  money) 

2.  General  want  ads  (free) 

d.  Start  by  e)cplalnlng  what  can  be  found  in  individual 
ads. 
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1.  Jobs  available 

2.  Skills  needed 

3.  Wages  ^ 

4.  Where  to  go  to  find  out  more 

5.  Hours  you  would  work 

e.    Have  the  students  look  at  two  or  three  ads  (picked^ 
'  out  prior  to  lesson)  and  discuss  the  contents  ,and 
information  in  each. 
This  first  lesson  is  to  give  the  students  a  general  idea 
of  the  newspaper  and  what  will  be  taught  in  more  detail 
in'  later  lessons . 

In  this  ^ifst  lesson  try  to  ask  as  many  questions  as 


possible  so  that  the  student  will  reach  conclusions  from 


an  Inquiry  asethod. 


Use  job  awareness ^inventory  on  next  page  to  finalize  dis- 


cussion of  the  World  of  Work. 


•  JOB  AWARENESS  INVENTORY 


1,  Why' do  paople  work? 

2.  If  you  ever  worked,  why  did  you? 


•What  kind  of  attitude  should  a  person  have  for  work? 


4.  /whe  re  would  you  go  to  finTj  a  job? 


5.  What  would  you  look  for  in  a  job? 

p.  Why  do  some  people  fail  to  get  jobs? 

/ 

7.  What  is  a  good  record? 

8.  W^aat  is  a  school  record? 

9.  Do  you  know  |iow  to  fill  out  an  application  blemk? 


10.  'MixfiX         ^he  responsibilities  of  an  ecaployer? 

11.  ^  yh^i  is  an  v^ctployee  *  s  responsibility? 


12.  What  are  good  work  habits? 

13.  What  ^re  bad  work  habits? 

14.  How  does  good  health  and  good  oianners  help  an  employee  on  the  Job? 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBIE  , 


Lesion  2 

Purpose: 

The  student  will  be  able  to  read  the  want  ads  up  and  down, 

instead  of  left  to  right. 
Materials: 

Newspaper  Want  Ads 
Procedures:  -      -  - 

1.  Explain  that  the  ads  should  be  read  up  and  down,  not 
across. 

a.  Practice  by  orally  reading  the  ads  as  a  group, 

b.  Assign  students  infortaation  to  find  in  pre- 
determine* ads ,  give  them  the  general  heading 
and  what  the  ad  wants.    Have  them  find  five 
more. 

2.  Have  the  students  find  infortaation  in  predetermined  ads 
from  employment  agencies.    Give  them  five  to  do* 

3.  Give  the  students  a  complete  ad  from  the  paper  ard  the 
general  heading  that  it  is  listed  under,  and  have  them 
find  the  a*  that  follows  it  and  list  its  pertinent  in- 
formation.   Give  them  five  to  find. 


Objective  #3:    The  itudent  vlll  be  able  to  Identify  and  explain  vocabulary 

vordt  needed  to  read  the  newspaper  want  ada« 
Materials:    Vocabulary  list 

I.    Want  ads  18,  Responsibility 


2«    Classified  section 

3,  Full-time 

4.  Part-time 


19*  Honesty 


20,    Social  Security 


21,    Health  card 


5.  Professional 


6,  Employment 


?•  Employee 


8,  Employer 


9,  Private 


10.  Public 


22,  Application 

23 ^  '^^iterview 


24,  Domestic  . 

25 •  Adifiin  is  t rat  ive 

26,  Clerical  * 

27.  Office 


11.  Hygiene 

12.  Conduct 

13.  Agency 

14.  Respect 

15.  Procedure 


28.  Technical 


29.  Trade 


jO.  General 


31.    Restaurants  and^ clubs 


*      32,  Sales 


16.'  Competency 


17.  Dependable 


33«  Commission 


34.  Salary 
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Materials:    Optional  vocabulary  \#ord  games. 

1 

1*    Pass^iord    (emphasize  word  definition) 

2.  Concentration    (emphasise  word  recognition) 

3.  Find  the  word  puzzle    (emphasize  word  recognition) 

Procedures :  J 

1,  Give  each  student  an/individual  list  and  have  them  write ^a 
short  definition  from  the  dictionary. 

2.  Or  divide  the  class  into  groups  and  give  a  few  wojpds  to  each 
group.    They  are  then  responsible  for  finding  the  definitions 
of  their  words, 

N  3.    Bring  the  class  together  and  go  over  orally  the  meaning  of  each 

word;  be  sure  to  ask  students  how  these  words  relate  to  careers 
and  job  success. 
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Lesson  #3: 

Want  Ads  Word  Pu»»le 

  C_  W    A    N    X    A    DAS    C  .  0  -  M    M  JL    S    S         0  N 

CLE  r'^T  CALUUABIBILITY 
B'TAGENC  IE  SINTERVIEW 
AC  P  S-^ALES  GHONE  ST  Y  BXY 
KBRESPECTDOMEST.ICEZ 
EJOPRIVATEVEEWUVQWV 
AZCa.KRTFU  LLT1ME1XH1P 
LREFLAB1CWVQYPU  BL,IC 
'*TEKCHYG1ENEHSALARYW.  ' 
HSUSTGM  ICMDGYEZDOPFU^ 
CP'RS,C?MDPHSUJS  MKYGJ 
AOEDDXVYLXTE  I  FROLET. 
RSNANEZGOFFICELNQKR 
DIMDBIFWYQHSJTGOATA- 
PBQ  KU  NRPE  PARTTIMEOD 
M^IDLJCYGENERALKOLHE 
ELRFNITPROFES  SI,ONAL 
NTEC  'HNICALSECURITYX 

oyrestaur'a.ntsoc   I*  a  L  Z 
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WANT  AD  WORD  LIST  FOR  WORD  FUZZLB 


I.    Want  Ad 


15*  Honesty 


1.    Classified  Section       16.    Social  Security 


3.  Pull  Tine 

4«  Part  Time 

5«  Professional 

6«  Employer 

7  •  Employee 

8.  Private 

9,  Public 
10.  Hygiene 
11 •  Conduct 
12  •  RespeoO: 
13,  Procedure 

14 •  Re  spons  ib  i 1 Ity 


17,  Health  Card 

18»  Interview 

'  19«  Domestic 

20«  Clerical 

21.  Office 

22.  Technical 

23.  Trade 
24*  General 

/ 

J?5.  Restaurants 

26.  Agencies 

27«  Sales 

28.  Cotomlssion 


29.  Salary 
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Lesson  4 

Purpose  r  t 

The  student  vil^be  able  to  differentiate  category  headings  In 

the  want -ads  9  bc^th  public  and  private* 
Materials:  '  ' 

Want  ad  i^ctiott^^^  each  student  (could  be  lantlnated  toTC  dura- 


.utility).  ^ 

Transparency  listing  the  eight  basic  headings* 
Procedures: 

1.  Give  each  student  a  copy  of  the  want  ad  section  from  ^h^  paper 
have  thea  follow  along  while  you  explain  tjt\^  different  headings 
Use  the  transparency  h^re* 

2.  The  basic  headings  in  the  want  ads  are: 
•  a*    domestic  help 

b •  administrative 
c*  professional 

d,  clerical  and  office 

e,  technical  -  trade 

f,  general  help 

g,  sales  help 

h,  part-time  ^ 

It  is  very  important  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used^ 
for  example;    what  does  the  tet^  mean  and  what  kind  of  jobs 
would  be  involved « 
3e    Stress  the  difference  between  public  and  private  ads;  the 

* 

obligation  of  going  through  a  private  agency  coulrf.^be  costly, 
.  4*    The  following  sheet  can  be  used  to  make  a  transparency  for 
classroom  use«  c 
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ORDER  OF  LISTINGS 

c 

IN 

WANT  ADS 


1«    Domestic  Help 
-2«    Employment  Agencies 

-  Administrative 
3«    Eiiq>loyBaent  Agencies 

-  professional  ^ 
4«    Employment  Agencies'       '  > 

'   >*^-  Clerical  and  Office 
.  5«    Employment  Ag^encies  *t 

-  Technical.  ^Trades 
"  6/   Employment  Agencies^ 

-  General  Help^ 
7#  'ilelp  Wanted 

-  Administrati^^e 
Professional 

1  ^  •  -•^Scical  and  .Office 


\ 


■  r 

Clubs  and  Restaurants 


-  Technical  a(^d  Trade*^ 

/  -  General  (ger\eral  Job  list  alphabetized) 

8,  jPaiPt  Tlrofe,  lle'lp    (not  ^Ipha^tized) 

9.  Salfi«.flelp      .  :  "  * 

-  Employmenj:  Agencies^ «        ^  x  ♦ 
10,    Sales  Help  ^ 

«  Explain  'commission  '  ^ 

11 «    Teachers  Wanted 
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Lei ion  #5 

Purpose: 

,  The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  both  public  and  private  em* 
ployment  agencies  and  be  able  to'  Identify  obllgatloi^s  In  obtaining 
their  services. 
Materials: 


1.    Newspaper  -  a  copy  for  each  student^ 


2.    Transparencies  of  public  and  private  agencies 
Procedure:  ^ 

1.  Review  vocabulary  words:    public,  privati,  employment,  agency. 

2.  First  emphasize  the  differences  between  public  and  private 
agencies  by  placing  an  example  of  each  on  a  transparency.  Stress 

^  the  fact  that  private  agencies  reqalr^  a  certain  fee  for  their 
services  in  helping  the  employee. 

3.  Equip  each  student  with  a  copy  of  the  want^  a4JS  and  discuss  the 
arrangement  of  ads  under  public  and  private  agency  headings. 

4.  Reinforce  the  discussion  of,  the  ad  placement  by  giving  dif- 
ferent ads  orally  to  thej^s^tude^nt^  and  letting  them  locate  the 

'    ads  in  their  papers.    Points  maW be  given  to  the  first  student 
who  discovers  the  ad.       ^    \  1  ^ 

5.  Cut  job  articles  from  the  paper'and  let  students /arrange  them  - 
under  the  .proper- public  and^  private  headings. 

6.  Divide  students  into  two  groups' to  debate  the  issue  of  em- 
ploying a  private  agency  or  public  agency.  ^  J 

7.  The  class  may' use  the  News  Lab  from  the  West  Maple  Instruct ion- 
al  Media  Center.      '  \  ^  . 


Lesson  #6  .       ^  %i 

Purpose:  v  '  /      .  ' 

The  atudertt  will  be  able  to  identify  and  practice  good  hygiene 

!•    Hair  ^  .  , 

f  *  ♦ 

2.  Teeth  < 

3.  Body  :  ■ 

4.  Clothing 

Materials:  ' - -  ' 

1,  Slides  of  personal  appearances 

2,  Human  Relationships  pamphlets  from  the  Nebraska  Division  of, 
^  ^       Employment  ^        .  'i.  - 

3,  Magazines  for  colJL^age's  or^student  booklets  • 
4;,    Worksheet  involving  practices  of  hygiene 

5,    Resource  "speaker  -  nurse  ^ 
Procedure: 

1.     Introduce  the  leason  with  slides  of  the  a^jjjeatances  of  people. 
Let  students  pick  out  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  each  sub- 
'   jeet  concerning  hygiene,  and  which  qualities  are  appealing  to 
,  an  employer,  /   .  , 

4,        2*.    Involve  students  in  a  general  discussion  to  decide  what  points 
they  consider  tio,  be  important  in  good Jiygiene.    Write  these  on 
\       an  experience  chart  and  add  necessary  details  which  may  be 
found *>.in  the  Human  Relationships  pamphlets  t^om  the  l^ebraska 

Division  of  Employment,  or  from  other  outside  sfources* 

♦      *«  '      -  '  * 

3.    Let  students  make  a  booklet  or  collage  with  magazine  pictui^es 

stressine  good  hygiene, 
4»    Take  time  each  day  to  talk  about  the  progress  of  the  ^tud^ts 


.1 
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In  following  good  hygiene  at  school  and  at  home. 


Use  the  sch0ol  nurse  as  a  resource  speaker  to  explain  good 
hygiene  to  the  students  and  to  answer  questions  as  to  wh^re 
students  could  go  with  problems  with  their  bodies  or  teeth.- 
Present  studei^^with  a  worksheet  containing  a  variety  of 

sit^uations  dealing  with  the  practice  of  good  and  bad  hygiene 

if 

Let  jthe  students  work  individually  to  evaluate  their  ideas 
conceding  good  hygiene.    Let  the  students  complete  the  work 
sheet  on  their  own  hygiene  habits.    These  two  sheets  can  be 
effective  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  this  lesson. ^ 


ON 
ERIC 


CAREER  EDUCATION 
PERSONAL  FACT  SHEET 

^Personal  Habits  Checklist 

Place  a  check  under  the  right  answer  for  you. 
Do  you  •  .  • 

1,  Comb  your  hair  in  public? 

2,  Chew  gum  in  public? 

3.  Forget  to  say  "Please'*  and  '*rhank  You''? 

4.  Use  foul  language? 

'  5.    Often  come  late  to  activities— schooL  too? 
6o    Neglect  your  personal  hygiene,  ^o  that  you 

offend  others? 
7.    Interrupt  others  when  they  are  speaking? 

Personal  grooming  Checklist 


1.  Is  your  hair  clean? 

2.  Does  the  style  look  neat? 

3.  Do  you  always  t.lean  your  face  before  going  to 
bed?  ^ 

4.  Do  you  fcrush  your  teeth  aft.er  each  meal  when 
possible?  .  ' 

5.,  Are  your  fingernails  clipped  and  clean? 
J  6.    Do  you  bathe  daily? 
7>    Do  you  use  deodorant  daily? 
8^*   Do  you  wear  just  a  little  perfume  or  lotion? 
9.    Are^our  clothes  clean  and  pressed? 
♦  10.    Are  your  undexgarraents  c;lean? 


/ 

BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


PREPARING  YOURSELF 


\ 


•  good  practice  0  •  bad  practice 

Wash  your  hair  every  third  Monday 
Wash  your  hair  when  it  needs  it 
Take  a  bath 

Use  perfume  or  cologne  to  cover  body  odor 
Brush  teeth  only  before  bedtime 
Brush  teeth  after  every  meal 
Iron  your  shirt 

Wear  your  shirt  and  let  the  wrinkles  fall  out  during  the 
Bite  your  fingernail  if  one  tears  ^ 
Cut  your  fingernail  if  it  tears  # 
Wear  a  new  outfit  three  days  straight  \ 
Wear  an  older  outfit  which  is  clean 
Shine  your  shoes^ 

Wear  longer  p^nts  so  your  shoes  will  not  be' noticed 

Splash  water  on  your  face  to  wake  up 
♦ 

Wash  .your  face  well  with  soap  and  water 
Cover  up  a  bad  complexion  with  extra  make-up 
Use  a  blemish  medicine-to  clear  up  skin  problems 
Wear  a  style  of  clothing  which  is  suitable  for  you 
Wear  the, latest  fashions  of  clQthing  ^ 


Following 
Company  Rules  And 
Regulations  (Hours 
and  Time  Off) 


Work  Quickly 
Without  Disturbing 
Others 


Getting 
Along  Cheerfully 
With  Others 


Being  Natural  and 


Planning  Vour  Work 


Listening 
^Carefully  to 
Directions  and 
Carrying  Them 
•  Out 


Sincere  at  .All 
Times 


Telling 
^h^-^uth  at 
All  Times 


You 
The 
Employ ee^ 


TTITUDES 


Above  and 


fBeyond  the  .Call 


The 


of  Duty- 


Thinking 


Attitudes 


|Man« 


The  Mano - 
[Womano . .Wanted 
Employer 


Inside 


-1^ 
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Lesson  il 
Putpose : 

*The  student  will  be'  able  to  identify  and  practice  the  proper  con- 
duct for  any  job  situation^ 
Material: 

1 .  Career  Decisions,  Finding.  Get.ting  and  Keeping  a  Job  Kit  , 
tist^ed  in  bibliography  section 

2.  \ Ditto  and  transparency  of  job  behaviors  to  be  discussed: 

language 
b^    getting  along  with  others 
f  c.    respect  for  company  procedures 

i  .  d.    respect  for  company  property 

/   e«  promptness 
*  f.  dependability 
g.  responsibility 
^      g,  honesty 

3o    Jobs  Ahead,  listed  in  bibliography 

^fP^  recorder 
5.    Worksheet  on  proper  job  behavior 
Procedures:  '        -  * 

1.  Show  "Who^s  You*'  filmstrip  from  Career. Decisions  and  have 
students  answer  worksheet  questions.     (Worksheets  included  in 
kit.) 

2.  Hajnd^out  ditto  of  proper 'work  behaviors,  take  one  behavip<^t 
/a  time,  discuss  together^  decide  off' a  good  definition,  write 

the  definition  on  the  transparency,  ahd  have  students  write 
the/d#fcinition  op  their  dit'to.    As  doing  this  exercise,  be  sure 
t/  ask  the  students  why  each  off  thes^  behaviors  are  so  im-. 
pprtant  to  job  success.  ^ 

3.  Ude  the  transparencies  from  Career  Decisions  on  Job  Responsi- 
bilities and  have  the  students  discuss  each,  then  ask  for 
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volunteers  to  role  play  each  situation. 

Look  at  the  book  Jobs  Ahead  and  decide  yourself  what  part  you 
you  would  like  the  class  to  read.    This  btook  has  several  good 
stories  related  to  job  behavior  and  job  success. 
Use  a  tape  recorder  to  record  the  students  role  playing  ap- 

r 

propriate  and  non-appropriate  language  and  tone  of  voice  for 
the  everyday  job  person.    The  teacher  will  have  to  design  role 
playing  situations.    For  example,  a  service  station  attendant 
with  a  grumpy » customer. 

Role  play  honesty  on  the  job.  For  example,  temptation  to  steal 
conspany  property. 

Role  play  getting  along  with  others  on  the  job.    For  example, 
conflict  with  two  workers. 

Give  the  students  the  worksheet  on  proper  job  behavior  and 
they  must  choose  the  right  answer  to  different  job  situation^ 
that  will  insure  job  success*    These  situations  in  this  work-^ 
sheet  can  be  used  in  the  role  playin^g  part  of  this  lesson. 


/  • 
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PROPER  JOB  BEHAVIOR 
Directions:    Circle  the  correct  response  that  you  think  Charles  should 
make. 


Employer ; 
Charles : 


Dick: 


Charles: 


Employer: 
Charles : 


Joe: 


Charles : 


5.  Linda: 


ERLC 


'tharles,,will  you  please  take  care  of  that  customer?" 

a.    "Just  wait  a  minute!" 

b*    ''I've  got  better  things  to  do!" 

c.    "Sure,  bOSB^  right  away." 

'Vatch  it  ClJarles,  you  almost  bumped  into  me.  Man, 
you're  a  clumsy  ox." 

a.    'Vho  do  you  thiiik  you're  calling  an  ox.    I'll  take 

—  ^      1  vJi' 
care  of  you!"  ^  '  ^     ^.  > 

"C^l  down,  Dick,  I'm^^orry,  but  lay  off  the 
names."  i 

'*rakes  one  to  know  one."  * 
thkrles  you're  late,  we  can't  have  anymore  of  that.".'^ 

a.  "Sorry,  boss,  I'll  make  sure  it  doesn't  happen 
again." 

b.  "Man,  you're  filways  picking  on  me.    Lay  off!" 

c.  '•You  can't  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"Charles  the  company  says  you  can't  smokfe  in  the  ware- 
house, ^^ou  must  go  into  the  lounge." 

a.  ''I'll  smoke  wherever  I  want;  who's  going  to  catch 
oe?"  ^  . 

b.  "Thanks,  Joe,  I'll  have^' to.wait  till  break." 

c.  f'l'll  Hide  behind  here,  no  one  will  see  me." 
"Chirles,  you  didn't  pufich  in.    What  time  did  you  get 
here  yesterdjy?    I  need  it  for  your  pay  check."  j 


Charles:      a,    ''At  8:00  o'clock,  like  usual." 

*Vhat  do  you  think,  lady,  same  time!" 
,^c.    '^Paycheck!    You  call  that  a  paycheck!" 
Employer:     'tharles,  you're  going  to  have  to  get  your  hair  cut 

if  you  want  to  work  with  the  customers," 
Charles:      a.    "it  took  me  too  long  to  get  it  this  long," 

b.  '"Oh  no,  I  don't  want  to  be  skinned." 

c.  "Well,  boss,  if  I  have  to  I  will,  but  I'd  rather 
not." 

Dick:  '*Hey,^  Charles ,  look  at  that  tool  box— put  it  in  your 

trunk." 

Charles:      a.     "No,  Dick,  that  belongs  to  the  company." 
.   b.     'hfea;  is  anybody  looking?" 

c.    "If  we  get  caught,  we'll  lose  our  jobs,  but  who 
careSj. 

Employer:     "Charles%  you're  going  to  have  to  take  an  earlier  buSj 

you  get  here  too  late." 
Charles:      a.     "It*s  not  me,  it's  the  bus  driver's  fault." 

b.  '^^y  dip  I  have  to  be  here  early  for  anyway?" 

c.  "OK,  I"ll  have  to  call  the  transit  company."  , 
Employer:     "Charles  take  this  money  to  the  bank.    You  must  hurry 

before,  the  deposit  window  closes  and  then  come  right 
back."' 

Charles:      a.    "Sure,"  and  Gliarles  does  what  is  asked  of  him.  - 
^  ^  b.     "Sure,"  and  Charles , stops  for  coffee  and- a  donut. 

c.     "Sure,"  and  he  t^a^es  some  money  from  the  depdsit. 


Dick:  ''Charles,  let's  call  in  sick  and  go  fishing/' 

Charles:      a..    '*No,  I  have  things  to  do,  besides  1  need  the  money 

b.  "OK."  '      ^  \^ 

c.  'V/hy  not,  the  boss  is  out  of  tovm." 


-rf'  ^  rffc 
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Lesson  #8  .  '  »  '/i  .  ^ 

Purpose:  /  -     *  s> 

The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  competencies  needed  for  job       ^  » 

opportunity: 

Ic  Educational 

2.  Physical  *  '  %  .  ^' 

3.  Personal  •  , 

'    '  .  •  H' 

Materials:  '  •       *  ."^N. 

1,  Kit  -  "Job  Hunting:    Where  to  Begin" 

2.  Resource  ^speakers: 

a.  Guidance"*  counselor  *  ^  * 

b.  Construction  worker 

c.  Business  department  head  ,  *  * 

d.  Beauty  operator 

e.  Custodian  from  the  scho>9l 
^                   f.  School  secretary 

g<»  Bus  driver 

ho  Store  worker 


i.    Waitress  or  fodd  service  ^^ersonnel 

\ 


j ,  Mechanic 
3*    Social  security  forms 
Procedure:  '  , 

1,    Involve  students  with  the  kit,  "Job  Hunting;    Where  to  Begin". 
Show  thMKilmstrips  and  discuss  them^  -  ^  _  .  J 


Lt^il 


f  2.    Invito  ^^■kers  to  explain  the  requirements,  educational  and 

physical,  for  their  respective  jobs^ 
3,    Record  comments  made  by  individual  speakei^s  on  an  experience 


29 


•  cHart.  .  '  .  / 

h;'   Review *the  tmpottance  of  obtaining  a  social  security  card 
•  before  aj)plySig  for  a  job. 


ERIC 
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Lesson  #9  ♦  »  ^ 

Purpose:  v  ^ 

The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  and  acquire  a  Social ' Security^ 
card  and  Health  card.       .  ' 

Materials:  -  ' 

1.  Social  Security  pacttets  (available  from  the  Soci,al  Security 
.Office,  Federal  Building.)    There  is  no  charge.. 

2.  Transparency  of  a  Social  Security  card  for  explan^ation. 


Procedure : 


{ 


1.    Using  the. Social  Security  packets  available  from  the  Social 

Security  office  (Federal  Building),  go  through  the  informatiotf 
contained  in  the  packet.    This  explains:^ 

a.  What  Social  Security  is. 

b.  What  it  can  do  for  you. 

C     ,      c.    What  is  a  Social  Security  number  and  what  cioes^it 
mean. 

d.    How  to  get  a  c3ift.  V  - 

^Mailing  forms  £n  th^  packets  shoul*d  be  filled  oyit  in  class 
and  explained  to  the  students.    Forms  should  be  mailed  in  aAd 
the  students  will  receive' his  .or  het  #<kial  Security  card. 


1  \ 
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Lesson  #10: 
Purpose: 


The  student  will  be  able  to  fill  out  an  application  form  and  will, 
be  able  to  understand, terms  used  in  filling  out  a  form. 


Materials :  *  '  •* 

.1.    A  copy  of  an  application  form  for  each  student. 

2.  Application  form  word  list  for  each  student. 

3.  Application  word  puszle  for  each  student. 

4.  .  Personal  fact  sheet  to  be  used  by  each  student  tp  'help  in 
*  filling  out  forms.     (These  will  be  made  by  each  student.) 


Procedure:  ^ 

* 

I.  , Introduce^ the  application  form'Vord  list  to  the'  class.    Go  , 
over  the  list  of  words  with  the  'students  9^  exg^lain  the 
h    meanings  of  the  words  and  how  they  are  used  in  the  application 
II.    Prepare  a  personal  fact  sheet  or  card  (each  student  will  do  ^ 
/  "      this).    On  these  fact  sheets,  each  student  will  list  in- 
'  *      -formation  needed  to  fill  out  an  application  fdwm. 


To  include: 


1.  References 


2.  Dates  (birth,  work,  education) 

3.  '  Addres?|s  and  telephone  numbers 

I  ^ 

4.  Basic  word  definitions 


'5.    FamiLy  information 
^  6.    Oork  record 

III.    Give  each  student  a  copy  ot^n  application  form.     (The^e  are 
.    -  available  in  .kit  form  at  the  l.M.C,  Kit  #311.702  card  kit 


.  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


56 
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Career  Decisions) ^  or  you  may  use  your^o^i.    Go  over  the  form 
with  the  class  ekpraining  the  reasons  for  them  and  how  to  fill 
them  out.    Also  make^||(|pecial  point  to  explain  terms  used  in/^ 
application  forms,  ^    *  , 

IV For  the  final  lesson,  each  student  would  be^xpected  to  fill  out 


an  application  form  using  the  person^al  fapt^ sheets  they  have  made. 


s  *■ 


W 

t 
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Lesson  #10 


*  > 


/ 


APPLICATICM^  FORM  WORD  LIST 


1.  .Application 


2.  Resident 


3.  Form 


4.  Nationality 


5»  Race 


1,4.  Father 

15.  Discharged 

16o  Position 

17.  Reference 

18 .  Administ  rat  ion 


6.    Marital  Status 


19.  Mother 


7.  Temporary 


8.  Substitute 


20.  Date 


21. 


ex 


9.  .  Physical  Defect 


.10.  Dependents 


11.    Military  Service 


12.  Organization 


13*  Civic 


22.  > School 

23.  Age 

24.  Male 

25.  Female 

26 .  Year 


,,tsv  cow 


Lesson  #10 


Application  Form  Word-  Puzzle 


POMARITALS  TA-T  USDPO 
RMADPSRNGl  X  GOQuioR 
OOCMOPCEDEt/HYU  BSSG 
F  T  M  I  A  H  L  H  F  A\T  H  E  R  S  C.  I  A 
EHINVLNIOETJyPTHTN 
SE^IBIEJCORES  WIAII 
SRRSWLCGKALEKR-TROZ 
IN    AT    I    OJI    AL    IT-YN    D    U"GN  A 


OYCRESIDENTICCTER  I 


NEEAUFFEMA'LE 
AAVTEMPORARYDNSZC 


LRMILITARY 


0    L    E    D    E  I 
0 

SERVICEN 


S  VEMTA>QMP.:HYSICAL 
DEPE-NDE  NTSDEFECTBF 


1.  "^Application 

2.  Resident  - 

3.  Form 

4.  Nationality 

5.  Race'^. 

6. ^  Marital  Status 

7.  Temporary 
''S.  Substitute 

9.  Physica^l  Defect 

10.  Dependents 

11.  Military  Service 

12.  Organization, 

13.  Civic 


14.  Discharged 

15.  Position 

16.  Referonc|^, 
.17.  Administration 

,  18,  Mother  . 

19.  Dati"  "        "  " 

20.  Sex 

21  .  School 

22.  Age 

23.  Male 
24*.  Female 
25.  Year  - 


feRSONAL  FACT  SHEgT 
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Address: 
City: 

Place  of  Birth: 

Nationality: 

f 

Race:'  C       N  0.. 

Physical  Defects:  / 

,1larital  Status:  ^ 
*«• 

Social  Security  No*: 
Names  of  Parents: 

'  Education  Information 


Zip  Code: 
State: 

Date  of  Birth: 


School 
Elementary 
Jr*  High 
High  School  " 
Voco  School 
College  or  Univ« 


Dates  Attended 


Coim)l»  Grade  Level         Yr*  Grad 


Person  in  case  of  emei^i^encv: 
Name 


Address 


Work  Experience 
Name 


References 

/ 


Address 

 T" 


Name: 


Type'  of  Work 


Title  and  Address; 


Dates 


4^ 
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Lesson  #11  ^ 

Purpose:  ^      ^  • 

The, student  will  be  able  to  use  and  identify  gene^l  interview 
skills: 


1.  Language  \  / 

2.  Dress  V^^'^ 

J 

3.  Attitude  ^  / 


4.  General  knowledge  of  job  sought  ^ 

■  ■  / 

5,  Importance  of  first  ifispression 

Materials:   -  ^  .  ^ 

1.  Films^rip  kit,  ''Preparing  for  an  Interview" 

2.  B<ioklet  -  "Ptepare  Yourself  for  Job  late^iews"  . 
tape  of  an  interview 

4.    Book  -  "Getting  Jobs" 

Procedure : 

1.    Use  the  filmstrip  kit,  ^"Preparing  for  an  Interview/* 
■2.    Read  the  booklet,  "Prepare  Yourself  for.  Job  Interviews," 

3.  Prepare  a  tape  of  an  interview  to  use  as  an  example  for  the 
class. 

*  4.    Role  playing  could  be  used  in  setting  up  examples  of  both 

good  and,  bad  interviews.    Let  students  play  the  rdles  of 
'%       both  employer  and  person  seeking  employment. 
.  ^    '5.    Use  the  book,  "Getting  Jobs",  available  from  the  career 
resource  center.       tt^  • 
a.  Introduction 
^     .  b*    ^art  I  -  "Playing  the  Game" 

c.  •'Employment  Agency" 

d.  Harvey  PaHaer  (p.  35)       ,  ' 


Use  these  readings  to  stress  and  explain  inteVview  pro*t 
cedures*    Follow  discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
article. 
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Lesson  ^12 
Purpose: 


The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  five  jobs  from  the  general 


,    want  ads  and  two  from  the  private  agencies  and  prepare  a  job 
analysis.  ^  ^  ' 

Materials:      '  o       '  ^         ^4  ^ 

1.  ,  Want  ad  section  from-  the  newspaper 

'  2.    Job  analysis  sheet  •    '  ^ 

Procedure :  ^ 

\.    Assign  each  student  five  job  analysis'  sheets  ^to  be  completed 
from  the  general  want  ads.     (You  may  assign  specific  ones  or 
let  each  student  pick  out  his  own.)    Have  the  students  com-* 
plete  one  job  aitialysis  sheet  for  each  of  the  five  general 
watit  ads. 

2.  Next  assign  each  student  two  job  analysis  sheets  to  be  com- 
•    pleted  from  the  private  employment  agencies  ads.     (You  may 

assign  specific  ads  or  let  each  student  pick  out  his  own  ad.) 
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JOB  TITLE 
REQUIREMEOT 


DUTIES 


^HOURS 


PAY 


P^J^CES  OF  WORK 


TRAINIHG 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


/ 


Lesson  1H2 


JOB  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
(Private  Want  Ads) 


!♦    Name  or  kind  of  job: 


2.    Special  skills  needed  (if  any): 


3»    Education  needed: 


4o     Pay  (if  given):   -  , 

5.  Hours  (if  given):  

6.  Where  to  apply  (address  or  phone): 


Lesson  iH2 


JOB  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
(General  Want  Ads) 


1.    Name  or  kind  of  Job:    ^  jg^^ 


2,    Special  skills  needed  (if  any): 


3,    Education  needed: 


4,  Pay  (if  given) : 

5.  Hours  (if  given): 


6,    Where  to  apply  (address  or  phone):   ^ 


ft 
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IV.  fivaluatjion 


Our  filial  evaluation  will  be  meajsuijed  by  two  situations.    The  ^ 

students  will  first  £ake  the  job  awareness  inventory  again.    The  ^ 

/  ' 
answers  will  be  compared  to  their  original  an^yers  in.  the  tests 

which  were,  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  undkt.  l  T!v?  class  will. cor- 
rect the  inventory  together  and  discus^  points  which  may  still 


seem  ambiguous. 


a 


The  I  second  step  in  the  evaluation  will  entail  a  mock  Interview 
with  a  counselor  of  the-schoot»-  -Eaciv-student  will  have  an-Jjidi- 
vidual  Interview,  in  which  he  ^ust  fill  out  an  ajpplication,  re- 
membering to  bring  any  necessary  material  which  might  help  him 

such  as  his  personal  reference  card.    He  will  then,  have  a  taped 

'  i         /      •  ' 

interview  with  the  counselor  for  a  certain  position.    The  clatfs 

h 

members  will  go  over  the  tape  together  so  that  eac>  studfent  might 
receive  constructive  criticism. 


^  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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I .  BookSi 

Get:tlng-Tob8,  Scott  Foresman,  available  at  Omaha  Public  Schools 
Career  Resource  Center,  Litke  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Hov  To        Prepare  Yourself  For  Jobs^  booklet  avallat^Xe  at  Nebraska  _  „  ^  ^ 
State  Employment  Office,  Omaha,  Nebraska^        .  —    ^  - 

Jo6s  Ahead.  Goldberg  and  Herman,  #3~7T.42,' available  at  West  Maple 
I.M.C,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  « 

/ 

11,    Kits  .        ^  *  , 

Career  Decision >  Jo  C.  Penney  Company,  Kit  #311 ,702,  available  at 
I.M.C.  West  Maple,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 

Job  Experience >  S.R.A.  Kit  #331.7,  available  at -West  Maple  I.M.C, 
^  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Jobs  For.  High  School  Students.  Associates,  Kit  #371*42,  available 
at  West  Maple  I.M.C,  Omaha,  Nebraska..  ^ 

Job  Hunting  Where  to  Begin.  Guidance  Associates  of  Pleasantvllle,   •  ♦ 
N.  Y.,  Fllmstrlp  and  Redord  Kit,  available  at  West  Maple 
I.MX.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Job  Opportunities  Now>  Singer,  Kit  #331,  availably  at  West  Maple  — ^  tS;, 
I.M.^.,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  r- 

Preparing  For  An  Interview.  J.  f  •  Penney, Company ,  Kit  #658.311, 
available  at  West  Maple  I."ft.C.,  Qmaha,  Nebraska. 

Retail  Store  Workers.  Denoyer-Geppert ,  Kit  #658.85,  avallabl^  at 

West  Maple  I.M.C.,-Omaha,  Nebraska.  ' 

Your  First  Week  On  The  Job.  Guidance  Associates  of  Pleasantvllle,.^^  * 
-    N.  Y.,  Kit  #331. H,  available  at  West  Maple  I.MoC/,  Omaha,  ,  -  j» 
Nebraska!  '  * 


III.    Packets  ,    ,  •  /^i 

wk  ' —  ^* 

Social  Security  Packets,  Federal  Government available  at  Soii'fal  ^ 
*  Securl^'Off  ice,  Fedet^al  Bullddng,  Omaha,  Nebraska-.  ^  . 


BEST  con  n^SMi. 


PUBLICA71CK'  LATt:  JUL7^ 

—  .  ,  ^  ^  —  


title:     the   wl'ML'S   T{    LXPLoRE   TKY  A   PPCk  bCX. 


J 

NURStS;   &KCUNCS  Ki^f-IRS 


TPFN?TTFTFP:      ^MAHA   HihtTt,  ^^rhfiniS 


ECRS  PRICF:     Mt   ^.  VM  LfoLit^,!  N  VT-LKIC   Si  T 


DESCRIPTIvr   N^f'T'.  :^  ^e^. 


ThCL  of   achieving  AWAK'lNlSS   of  TfHE    VAF  IFTY  OF   A  CAREFK 
Tl-RCUGP   "StLF-OiSlLVLKY*»»  A   PROP   bCX   LLNDS    ITSELF   TC  iHiS 
^Lcltf^'TAKY  SLHLLL   LtVLL.    A   PROP   BIX    IS   A   bUX   OF   RcAL  THiNGi* 

ThP    rOMTi^l.^   f-h    WHICH    ^.kF    RF^j^TFn   7P   A    SPFCTFIC  „J£lR   (!K  C.ARPFK^ 


ABS  TRACT:  GNF  Mr 
OPPURTUNlTlt S  IS 
SITUATION  AT  THt 
FRfV  THF  wrPi  f/t_- 


IN   THIS   bCCKL:  T 
fcXAMPLE;   THt  OBJ 
THAT  CCULO  E 
APPF  AR  ANCr  y    f^r  FT 


0\r   GBJbCTIVe   OF   ONF    PROP   ^OX*hA*S   b^EN   SHOWN   IN  UhTAlL   AS  A^ 
FCTIVE^   CONCERNING  SFTIING  A  TABLE,    IS   OMLY  ONh    OF    THL  MANY 
VLLOPLD   FROM   THt    wA  I  f  L  R/tS/ A ITKESS   PROP   LUX.   CITHERS   SUCH  AS/ 

rjr  F.^uPiF,  A^i^  f^'AMN^F.v  ofiji  r;  i-AfiiY  ff  (FVFioPFn  iNTr  iFs5;nNS. 


OTHER  SUGGtSTlCN 
OBJECT  I VF  WnULL- 
PROP  box;  THLIf' 
^XP^PTMFNT    A^^  r 


5   FLI-    Pf.OP  5.0XLS   ANL   LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  ARt    INCLULEU.    THE, MAIN 
bl   PGR   THE   STUDENT   TfJ  6E    INTRODUCED  TO  THt   MATERIALS   lU  THt 
PUf^FCSF   AND  SAFF    JSACf.   THE    STUDENTS  SHOULD  BE   ALLOWED  TO 
YPrFTFMrr    THF    PROP   hOX   ANO    T T 5 ^ f ON T FN T S .  (KH)  


CONTRACT  NUMFER:     CE  G-0-h.71 -466  I(  361) 


INSTITUTION  NAME:      OMAHA   PUbLIC   SCHOOLS,   NEFR.  DEPT.  (^F   VOCATIONAL  . 
EDUCATION. 

SPONSOR  i"n6  AGlNC'y'^NAME:      bUREAU  Of  OCCUPATIONAL   AND   ADULT  EDUCATION 
(DHEW/Ct),   WASHINGTON,  O.C. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  CONCEPT  V 

During  the  elementary  years,  students  should  become  aware  of.  a 
variety  of  career  opportunities.    One  method  of  achieving  this  goal  is 
through  **self-discavery".    The  use  of  Prop  Boxes  is  one  possibility. 

A  Prop  Box  is  simply  a  box  of  real  things  from  the  real  world.  ^ 
The  contents  of  each  box  are  related  to  a  specific  job  or  career*  Basi- 
caliy,  the  children  are  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  Prop  Box  as  they;, 
wish- -to  experiment,  and  experience.  'Their  work  with  the  Prpp  Boxes  will  ^ 
be  much  more  than  just  play.     It  will  be  play  with  a  purpose^   it  will 
continue  and  it  will  stretch  children  * s  interests  and  imaginati9fts* 

This  concept  can  be  used' with  a  variety  of  levels  and  ages.,\The 
students  using  the  Prop  Box  wiU  dictate  the  contents,  objectives,  and 
attiviti^es  employed.  \  ' 

Any  child,  particularly  the  EMH  or  TMR  child,  must  discover  oo  his 
own  what  jobs  he  is  or  is  not  suited  for  and/or  capable  of  ^aining. 
He  must  not  be  told,  "You  cannot  do  that!"    His  own  self-discovery  will 
lead  to  better  acceptance  and  a  much. more  positive  attitude  and  self- 
concept.     If  a  student  shows  extreme  interest  in,  for  example,  the  "Doctor 
Prop  Box  but  is  obviously  incapable  of  attaining  that  as  a  career,  the 
teacher  can  steer  him  toward  the  idea  of  a  medical  orderly  or  nurse's 
aide. 

'Prop  Boxes,  can  be  employed  with  equal  validity  at  virtually  any 
level.    Pre-school  and  primary  children  also  need  the  self -discovery  and 
experience  connected  with  Prop  Boxes.     Intermediate  students  can  go  more 
into  detail  using  the  Prop  Box  as  a  take-off  point. 


RECIPE  FOR  A  PROP  BOX 

S,tart  witb  any  box  or  basket,  preferrabl^  one  which  can  be  han- 
died  by  your'  children  with  ease*  " 

Add  as  many  objects  pertaining  to  a  specific  job  or  career  as 
possible,,  ^e  yofjjj^r  imagination  and  rjjsources  at  hand,  not  money! 
Many  items  <|&'n  be  obtained  by  searching  basements,  garages ,  junk  piles, 
and  people.    Use  parents  as  resources  as  well  as  community  resources • 
Items  that  are  no  longer  functiorYsLl  tor  one  reason  or  another  are  worth 
gold  to  curious  ^children  . 

Label  the  Prop  Box  and  its  contents • 

I 

Allow  the  children  to  experiment/ and  experience  as  they  will  while 

*  /' 

you  dbserve  and  tearn  from  them.    Follow  their  interests.  .  ' 

A  Prop  Box  can  then  become  the  focal  point  for  the  study  of  a 
specific  job.    From  it  can  'stem  such  activities  as:    guest  speakers, 
films  and  filmstrips,  field  trips,  as  well  as  academic  related  activities. 

On  the  following  pages,  one  objective  of ' one  Prop  Box  has  been  shown 
in  detail  as  an  e^iample.    That  objective,  concerning  setting  a  table,  is 
only  one  of  many  that  could  be  developed  from  the  Waiter/Waitxjess  Prop  , 
Box.    Others  such  as  appearance,  meeting  people,  and  manners  ccJii Id  easily 


be  developed* into  l^^sons; 
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WAITER/WAITRESS  PROP  BOX 


Concept:  The  Prop  Box  for  Waiter/Waitress  will  lead  not  only  toward 
skjJls  for  those  occupations  but  al,so  toward  desirable  and  necessary 
skills  for  everyday  life. 


A.    Contents  of  Prop  Box 
Tr^y 

Place  mats 

Table  cloth 

Napkins 

Ash  tray 

Vase  and  flowers 

S  ilverware 

Dinner  plates 

Bread  plates 

Bowls 

Glasses 

Cups  and  saucers 


Pitcher 

Aprons  (boy  and  girl) 
Hair  nets 

Hats  (boy  and  girl) 

Menus 

Order  pad 

Pencil  . 

Play  money 

Sponge 

Salt  and, pepper 
Sugar 

Table  and  chairs 


Objective:    Given  the  materials  listed  below,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  name  each,  state  its  use  or  purpose,  and  place  each  properly 
at  a  place  setting. 

Place  mat  Knife  ^ 

Napkin  Dinner  plate 

\ 

Dinner  fork  Salad  bowl 

Salad  fork  Glass 
Teaspoon  *  Cup  and  saucer 

Iced  tea  spoon  Menu 


4  ' 
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^  ■' 

-  •  ■'■ 

f 

111*    Methods  and  Learning  Activities  ^ 

A.  Begin  with  an  introduction  to  the  materials  used  in  a  place  ^ 
•  setting. 

1-.    Give  each  student  the  following  materials:     one  piece  of 
12"  X  24"  construction  paper  or  paper  place  mat,  one  piece 
of  9"  X  121||  typing  paper  .or  a  pre-folded  napkin,  a  paper 
plate,  and  ditto  sheet  of  table  ware. 

2.  Have  the  students  cut  out  the  knife,  fork,  spoon,  cup  and 
saucer,  and  glass. 

3.  Demonstrate  how  to  fold  the  typing  paper  into  a  napkin. 
Have  the  students  follow  the  example.  ^ 

•4.    Have  each  student  place  his  jmaterials  on  the  place  mat  as 

he  thinks  it  should  be.  *  \  1^ 

5.    Discuss  the  positioning  of  the,  materials  and  be  certain 
• 

each  child  has  his  "place"  set  correctly. 

>» 

,   6,    Have  the  students  glue  the  place  setting  to  the  place  mat. 
(The  place  mats  might  first  be  decorated,) 

B.  Introduce  the  -real  nvaterials  to  the  students.    Allow  them  to 
examine  each  article  and  discuss  its  use. 

1.  Place  m^t  or  table  cloth:    use  to  protect  the  table  from 
spills,  to  advertise  the  restaurant,  to  keep  things  from 

sliding  on  the  tablle,  they  are  easy  to  changje 'and  keep  nice, 

/ 

and  they  giife  a  neat  appearance  to  the  table,      ^   '  ^ 

2.  Napki^:    f ^  ihe  customers  use.  [ 

3.  Fork:     to  spear  the  food, 
a.    Dinner  fork 

^  b.    Salad  fork 


4.    Knife:    to  ^ut  food,  l^tter^read  or  foU^: 
5/    Spoon:     to  stir  beverages,  Meat' certain  foods. 

a.  Teaspoon  , 

b.  Sou^.  spoon  "   -  * 

c.  Iced  tea  spoon 
'6.    Menu:    To  inform  the  customer  what  foods  are  available 

and  the  prices  of  them. 
,*7.^    Glass:    for  water  or  other  beverage.      »     .  '  ^ 

8.  .  Cup- and  saucer:    for  hot  b,everages. 

9.  Plate:    to  hold  the  maii;i  course  or  a  part  of  the  meal. 

a.  Dimmer  plate 

b.  Bread  plate 

10.  ''salad  bowl:,  to  hold  the  salad. 

f 

11.  Miscellaneous i    soup  bowl,  dessert  plate,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  sugar  bowl,  water  pitcher. 

Discuss  the  positioning  of  the  items  as  you  ''set  the  table" 
>wit\i  the  cT^ass.  ' 

1.  Flace^mat:     in  front  of  where  the  person  is  to  be  seated. 

2.  Napkin:    to  the  left  edge  of  the  place  mat. 

3.  Fork:    next  to  the  napkin,  to  the  right, 
a.    Salad  fork:     to  the  left  of  the  dinner  fork  or  bring 

when  needed .  ^ 

4.  Knife:     to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  place  mat,  k^ep 
sharp  edge  of  the  blade  tg(||ard  the  center  of  the  place  mat. 

5.  Spoon:     to  the  right  of  the  knife. 

a.  Soup  spoon:    bring  when  needed. 

b.  Iced  tea  spoon:    bring ^^when  needed. 


I 


6,    Menu:    in  center  of  place  mat. 
^  .  ?•    Glass:    upper  tip  of  knife, 

8.  Cup  and  saucer :^  above,  spoon,  to  right  of  knife. 

9.  •  Plate:    center  of  place  mat. 

t 

a.    Bread  plate:    to  upper  left^of  thfe  fork. 
,         10.    Salad  bowl:    center  of  dinner  plate  or  to  the  left  of 
the  fork.        -  ,  .  ^ 

,   11.    Miscellaneous:'    most  table  accessories  should  be  placed  in 
^      the  center  of  the  table  where  they  can  be  reached  easily 
by  all  those  seated  at  the'  table. 
IV.    Resources  ^ 

A.    Contents  of  Prop  Box.  » 
B".    Ditto  sheet  of  tableware.  / 
C.    Book6  or  magazines  with  pictures  or  illustrations  of  different 
table  settings.  ' 
V.    Evaluation:    Given  the  materials  listeS  in  the-ob^ective ,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  name  each,  state  its  purpose,  and  place 
each  properly  at  a  place  setting. 


/ 
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FURTHER  PROB*  BOX 'EXAMPLES 


''^    In  each  of  the  following  examples  of, Prop  Boxes,  the  m 
tive  would  be  for  the  student  to  be  introduced  to  fhe, mater 
Prop  Box;  their  purpose  and  safe  usage.    Again,  the  children  should  be 
allowed  to  experiment  and  experience  with  the  Prop  Box  and  its  contents . 
Follow  the  student's  cues  for  further  lessons  and  activities. 


1- 


io 


CARPENTER^ PROP  BOX  .  ^ 

if  '  " 

I.    Concept:    This  Prop  Box  is  for  use  with  pre-school  and  primary 

children.    The  tools  introduced  are  quite  baa.ic.and  learning  activi- 
ties can  be  implemented  with  the  tools.    This  is  an  excellent  Prop 
Box  for  working  with  coordination 'activities • 
II.    Contents:  .  • 

Saw  Nuts  and  Bolts 

Hammers^  ^  ^  .  Nuts  and  Bolts  LearViing  Tool 

Pliers  Sandpaper 

Screwdriver        »  .      Various  pieces  of  lumber  ^  ,  ' 

Wrench,  Ruler  -  • 

Nails  Pencil 
Screws  (wood)  •  Patterns 

III.  Activities: 

A«    Nuts  and  Bolts  Learning  Tool:    This  can'  be  purchased  or  made. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  series  of  graduated  hole^  drilled 
—  it  with  a  nut  and  bolt  to  fit  each  hole.    The  chila^must  match 

each  bolt  to  the  hole  it  fits  and  then  place  the  cof^cect  nut  on 
it.^  This  is  an  excellent  eye-hand  coordination  acti^Uty• 
,   Bi    Hammer  nails  into  a  piece  of  wood.    First,  a  set  of  nails  can  be 
started  by  the  teacher  for  the  child  to  finish  hammering. 

C.  'Nail  2  pieces  of  wood  together. 

D.  Hammer  nails  into  wood  in  a  pattern,  such  as  to  form  a  letter  or 
number  or  shape. 

E.  Finish  screwing  several  screws  into  a  piece  of  wood.    Then  the 
student  can  try  starting  the  screws  on  hio  oUn*. 


BEST 'COPY  AVAILABLE 
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F»    Saw  pieces  of  wood* 
G«    Saad  wood  smooth* 

H.    Copy  a  pattern  onto  a  piece  of  wood,  saw  it  and  sand  it  smooth, 


V 


Id 
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NURSE  PROP  BOX-  /' 


!•    Concept;    The  main  objective  of  this  Prop  Box  would  be  for  the 
students  to  become  familiar  with  the  Prop  Box  contents  and  the 

purpose  of  the  items  included.  This  would  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  jobs  of  a  nurse. 
II.  Contents: 

Thermometer  Uniforms        \'  '  - 

SytingeS                           *  Mattress  or  bed 

Stethoscope     ^  Sheets 

Fir^t  Aid  Kit  Scales 

Bandages  Bed  pan 

Basin  and  cloths  Assorted  pi\l  containers 

III.    Activities  J  ^ 

to  \ 

A.  Have  ^he  students  weigh  and  measure  each  other  and  mak^  a  record  , 

to  be  kept  throughout  year. 

B.  Teach  the  students  to  read  a  thermometer  and  allow  them  to  prac- 
tice.   Stress  the  importance  of  sterilizing  the  thermometer  be- 
tween uses . 

C.  Learn  the  correct  way  to  care  for  injuries.-  A  First* Aid  course 
could  be  carried  out  at  different  levels. 

D.  With  the  use  of  a  Snellen  Eye  Chart,  the  students  could  'learn 
to  check  each  others  eyes. 

£•    The  school  nurse  wduld  be  an  excellent  resource  person'  to  utilize 
throughout  the  year.  \ 
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HOUSEKEEPER  PROP  BOX 


I.    Concept:    The  use  of  this  Prop  Box  would  hopefully  develop  good 
work'habits  in  the  students,  stressing  the  housekeeping  skills  and 
habits  necessary.    These  are  habits  and  skills  which  the  students 
need  to  be  taught.    They  can  easily  be  incorporated  into  the  house- 
keeping  activities  which  must  be  performed  in  the  classroom. 


II.  Contents: 


Iron 


Ironing,  Board 

Washer  and, Dryer  (access  to) 
Sink  or  basin  ,  . 

Sponges 
Rags 


Aprons 
Brooms  ' 
-  Mops  (wet  and  dry) 

Dust  pan 

Cleaning  products 
Vacuum  cleaner 
III.  Activities 

A.    Teach  the  children  the  correct  or  best  way  to  use  the  items  in 
the  Prop  Box. 

Set  up ''a  "chart  of  the  various  duties  in  the  classroom  which  must 
be  performed. 

Assign  duties  in  the  classroom  to  individuals  or  groups.  Assign- 
ing  duties*  to  groups  will  help  children ''learn  to  work  cooperatively 
together. 


B 


V 


ERIC 
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GREEN  HOUSE  ATTENDAfpt/ 


GARDENER  PROP  B<» 


Concept:    This  would  be  mpre  of  an  oargoing  acti^vity  that  would 

i 

teach  children  the  importance  of  working  steadily.    If  a  job  is 

neglected, .  the  results  can  be  disastrous.  \^ 

^  *  ^  '       '  ' 

Contents:  J 

Live  plants  (a  variety)  *    '       ^  - 

A  variety  of  seeds  and  containers  *  '  ^ 

Gar^den  plot  if  possible 


Hoe 

Rake 

Shovel  : 

Weeder  .  '  * 

Hand  garden  tools 

Hose 

Watering  can 
Kork  gloves  and'  shirts 
Activities: 

A.    Look  in  reference  books  to  find  the  names  of  plants  and  how 
to  care  for  them;  how  often  to  water,  how  mugh^jiun light,  what 
to  feed  them,  etc.  • 

Make  a  chart  for  the  care  of  the  various  plants. 
C.    Visit  a  green  house,  observe  the  different  kinds  of  plants  ^ 

and  their  care;  temperature  of  the  environment,  water,  feed  and 
fertilizer. 
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If  possible,  plant  a  vegetable  garden,  harvest  the  vegetables, 
and  have  a  tasting  party.    Perhaps  even  have  a  vegetable  stand. 
If  an  outside  vegetable garden  plot  is  impossible,  try  to  find 
an  old  bathtub  which  can  be  filled  with  dirt  to  become  your 

/ 

inside  garden  plot. 
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.LEARNING  AGTIViTIES  ' 
The  following  are  suggestions  f^r  learning  activities  related  to 

r 

selected  academic  subject  areas •    These  methods  could  be  used-, with 
either  a  special  education  or  regular  class.    They  can  be  used  as  aca- 
demic lesson  plans  or  incorporated  into  career  education  activities*^ 
\      Students  require  a  variety  of  learning  activities  either  for  all 
fthelr  lessons  or  just  as  a  change  from  the  ordinary.    The  teacher  must 

f  ;•-  ,  ;  > 

remain  open  to  try  new  methods  apd  the  following  are  some  examples. 


CREATIVE  SPELLIHG  LESSON  <S 


Procedure : 


1.  Find  the  words  you  are  interested  in  using — these  could  be 

o 

spelling  words  or  vocabulary  enrichment  words  from  another  ^' 
source  «uch  as  career  education,  ^  j 

2.  List  the  words  on  the  board;  have  students  do  this  if  possible. 

3.  Have  students  find  words  they  already^know  something  about  from 
the  list.'  '  ,  * 

4.  Ask  them  to  tell  about  th6  word. 

\' 

5.  Have  everyone  imagine  that  they  can  see  the  word  on  a  make-     ,  . 
believe' TV  screen  ('•mind's  eye"). 

6.  Have  everyone  double-check  to  see  Tf  they  have  the  word  correct]jy 
spelled  on  the^r  TV  screen.  ^  If  they' made  an  error,  have' them  . 
close  their  ey^s,  meritally  erase  .the  erro^  and  see^^he^^v^d  as. 
it  should  be.  T  *  '       Y  ^  vJt 

7.  Now  they  are  ready  to  show  the  word  through -act ions  atid  feeling. 

.  r  ' 

No  talking  allowed!    Just  pantomime  *dr^a! 

8.  Other  students  try  to  recognize  the.  woi;d  and  tell  why  they  " 
recognize  it. 

9.  Don't  fail  to  praise  those  children  who  have  u3ed  actions  which 
are  clear  a^id^^^j^finable.    Also  praise  th^  reactionB. 

10,    Now  it  is  time'  for  everyone  to  write^^the  wbir^d  on  paper.    If  some- 
one is  a  poor  speller,  give  him 'a  chance  to,  s^ell  the  word  using 
flannel  letters  on  tffie  flannel  board  or  other  t^iree-d^m^nsional  ^ 
letters.    This  gives  him  a  chance  to^ touchy  the  words,  too.  ' 


11*    Have  everyone  listen  ^or  the  thild  contributing  the  checking 
of  the  spelling.         *        *  ^  ^. 


.  -1 


From: 

Random  Activities  for  Career  Education 

.   by:    Helen  K.  Dickson, 

Elementary  Education  Career  Guide 

Volume  3:    Economic^ Awareness 
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TACTILE^EPROACH  TO  TEACHING  SPELLING 


This  method  of  teach iA^.ip^al ling  and  word  recognition  is  useful 
for  children  who  need  a  tacti^le  approach  to  learning;  those  who  have 
difficulty! imagining  things j^nd  need  concrete  materials. 


Procedure : 


1.     Choose  word8\^to  be  u8ed--spelling  words  or  vocabulary  enrich- 


2. 
3. 
4. 


ment  words  from  another  source . 

Print  each  wprd  on  a  card  approximately  3" 

\   ^  '  -  . 

Be  sure  thje  child  is  familiar  with  each  word. 

Have  the  child  spell  the  word  using  small  lowercase  jplastic  ^ 

//^ 

letters  under  the  card.     (Playskool  plastic  magit<^tized  letters 
are  good)    Encourage  the  child  to  use  vocal  cues  as  he' spells 
the  words, 


Kelp 


wop 


5.  Cover  the  word  card  and  scramble  the  letters  in  the  word  while 
the  child's  eye,s  are  covered. 

6.  The  child  opens  h^^s^^eyes  and  puts^the  letters  back  in  wjhat  he 
thinks  is  the  correct  order. ^ 

7.  K^Have  the  child  spelT  the  word  out  loud  arid  give  him  a  chance 

'to  change  the  ordep:  of  the  letters. 
-3.    Turn  the  word' card  *  over  and  check  to  see  if  it  is  correct*    If  % 
so,  go  on  to  the  next  word.    If  not,  correct  the  spelling  and  do 
the  exercise  again.  .  V 
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^  ACTIVITIES  REQUIRING  ARITHMETIC 

Following  are  some  activities  in  which  slow  learning  children, 
as  well  as  regular  classes,  may  recognize  the  real  need  for  arithmetic 
and  learn  to  apply  £t  to  their- everyday  lives. 

1.  Making  records  of  ages  and  birthdates  of  pupils;  keeping  fitten- 
dance  records;  keeping  a  record  of  the  temperature;  recording 
height  and  weight  of  themselves  and  of  the  class* 

2.  V  Telling  time  by  using  and  making  calen4ars  noting  the  time 

schedules  used,^  school:    discussing  their  own  time  schedules 
/  as  they  apply  to  going  to  bed  at  night,  getting  up-,  listening* 

to  radio  programs,  eXc.  ^ 

3.  Noting  the  use  of  numbers  in  addresses^,  phone  numbers,  car 

,  licenses,  pages  in  books,  prices  in  advertisements ,  "Iceeping 


score*\n  games,  values  of  coins  and  currency.  ^ 

4.  Computation  of  costs^  of  school  lunches,  home^grocery  orders, 
home  furnishings,  utility  bills,  caijfare,  clothing,  trips, 
recreation,  medical  or  health  expenses. 

5.  Learning  and  appl^^ing  simple  measurement  in  the  telling  of  time 
linear,  square,  dry,  and ^  liquid  measures,  weight  and  measures 
of  quantity;  temperature;  and  use  of  graphs. 

6»    Family  expense  accounts  and  fami'ly  budgets  showing  sources  of 

r 

income  and  expenses  to  be  met. 
7.    School  shop  arithmetic  needed  in  clothing  rooms,  food  labora- 
tories,  wpbd  and  metal  shop  prdjects,  etc.  ^ 

1 


V 


1 
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Following  are  some. special  Activities  requiring  thfe  knowledge 
and^usfe  of  arithmetic  skills.  -i^  . 

1.  ""^ive  ea^  )child  a  section  of  the  veekiy  grocery  ads  from  the 
new^Mfpet  and  a  set  amount  of  money  to  spend.    Have  him  work 


out 'i^v  <^eekly  menu  and  the  gVdcery  list  with  costs  of  what  he 
will  neefct  to  purchase.  ^ 
'  2.    Give  each  child  a  catalog  and  a  set  amount  of*  money  with 

which^'to  do  all  of  his  Christmas  shopping.    Specific  family 
members  may  be  designated  so  each  child  will  be  purchasing 
the  same  number  of  gifts  or  they  may  be  assigned  .to  purchase 
^  for  their  own  family.  ^  "  ^  - 

3.  .  Figure  out  what  it  would  cost  for  a  family  of  four  to  live  for 
one  month.     Include  in  the  fi^r^a:    rent,  food,  clothes,  . 
■  utility  bills,  recreation,  and  so  forth The  children  might 
^  be  ^assigned  to' check  with  their  parents  on  their  family  budgeTS 


1^ 
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READING  ACTIVITIES 

One  of  the  most  difficu|.t  problems  to  solve  in  working  with  stu- 
dents with  low  reading  levels  is  f indin%>8ub jsct  matter  which  is  accept- 
able  and  interesting  to  them.    The  dally  newspaper  is  one  excellent 
source.    Pick  out  articles  of  interest  to  the  students:    "Dear  Abby^' 
columns,  spQrts  stories,  human  interest  stories.    If  the  students  can- 
not read  them  to  themselves,  read  to  them  or  have  one  student  read  . 
aloud.    These  articles  can  then  become  excellent  takeof f-points  for 
class  discussions:    how  could  an  accident  have  been  avoided,  what  if 
the  other  team  had  won,  what  if  you  had  this  problem  or  had  to  write 
the  answer^    These  activities  not  only  give  good  reading  practice  but 
help  the  stucfen^  to  face  reality  and  think  as  well  as  get  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  newspaper. 
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Introduction 


These  activities  are  designed  to  associate  careers  with  General 
Math  topics  covered  during  the  year.' 
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Whole  Numbers/Bowling 


Objectives  ^ 

To  give  the  student  more  practice  adding  whole  numbers. 
To  make  students  aware  of  the  workers  ^t  the  bowling  alley. 
To  make  stud6nt;s  aware  of.  math  as  it  relates  to  bowl'ing. 

\  • 

Activity  .  ^  ' 

'    Using  official  score  sheets  teach  the  students  how  to  score  a  line 
of  bowling.    Simulate  the  play  by  drawing  cards  with  prepared  frames 
on  them.    Be  sure  to  have  a  separate  box  of  cards  numbered  from  one  to 
ten  to  choose  from  in  case  of  a  tenth  frame  spare. 


12. 


/si. 


is-J/  I  f9V 


SI    STR!KI-~10Plu«th«  l»«t2l«IU     0    SPARE— 10  PliB  ItaMxt  bill 
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Fig.  1  Official 

Score  Sheet 

Possible  Prepared  Frames 

7,  gutter 

8  split,  1 . 

6  split,  2 

6,  2 

4,  spare 

7,  "spare 

8,  spare  ^ 

5,  3 

strike 

strike 

7,  2 

6,  spare 

6,  3 

5,  spare 

3, 'spare 

7,  spare 

strike 

'gutter,  8 

2,  >  6 

'  9,  spare 

7,  1 

  7 

Bowling  Floor  Deskman  -  Assigns  bowling  alleys  to  patrons  and 
collects  fees.    He  also  reserves  alleys  for  bowl ing  -leagues  or  indi- 
viduals, issues  score  sheets,  observes  players  to  determine  misuse  ; 
of  alleys  or  other  equipment,  records  number  of  games  played  and 
receipts  collected,  and  rents  bowling  shoes  to  patrons. 

Manager  -  Supervises  and  coordinates  activities  of  workers  in 
the  bowling  alley.    He  may  advertise  the  business,  purchase  supplies, 
\^rld  pay  bills. 

Bookkeeper  *  Keeps  a  set  of  financial  records,  prepares  payroll, 
and  may  handle  some  correspondence. 

Maintenance  Man  -  Keeps  the  bowling  alley  in  clean  and  orderly 
condition.    He  may  sweep,  mop,  empty  garbage  containers,  perform  ^ 
routine  painting,  plumbing,  electrical  wiring,  and  other  related 
activities.    He  may  also  mow  lawns,  trim  shrubbery,  clean  snow  and 
debris  from  sidewalks  and  notify  management  concerning  need  for  major 
building  repairs. 


Counterman  -  Serves  food  and  beverages  to  patrons.    He  accepts 
payment  and  may  perform  other  duties  such  as  cleaning  counters,  washing 
dishes,  and  selling  cigars  and  cigarettes. 


Fractions/Bakery 

'  ■       ■    '■   '  ^ 

Objectives 

To  reinforce  students* conception  of  fractional  parts. 
To  introdace  the  student  to  the  different  bakery  workers*  ^ 
To  illustrate  the  possible  fraction  manipulation  in  a*  recipe. 

Activity  , 

The  students  are  to  make  sandwiches  .in  class,  and  qomplete  the 
guide  sheet.    Allow  the  students  to  choose  from  four  or  jnore  different 
fillings.    To  defray  the  cost,  it  may  be  possible  to  ask  students  to 
bring  items  and/or  work  in  pairs. 
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Name_ 
Date 


Guide  Sheet 


1. 


Cut  your  sandwich  into  nine  equal  parts.  What  fract^'onal  part  is 
each  piece?   


2.    Sketch  the  sandwich  below.    Besure  to  show  the  cuts  that. you  made. 


3.  Eat  one-half  of  one  piece.    What  fractional  part  did  you  eat?   

Eat  the  other  half  of  that  piece.  -  ; 

4.  What  fractional  part  of  the  sandwich  is  left?   

5.  Eat  one-fourth  of  what  you  now  have  left.    How  much  did  you  eat?  

6.  How  much  of  the  original  sandwich  is  left?    Can  you  reduce 

f / \    this  fraction?  If  so,  what  is  the  fraction  in  lowest 


terms? 


7\.    Eat  one-third  of  the  remaining  '^s.andwich.    What  fractional  part  of  the 
original  sandwich  remains?   


8.  Finally,  eat  four-ninths  of  the  original  sandwich*    You  should  be 

ALL  done: 

r>  - 

9.  What  portion  of  the  sandwich  did  you  eat?   f 

',1  , 

10.   What  fractional  part  of  your  class  ate  balogna  sandwiches  


Cheese?       "         Peanut  Butter?  . 


n.    What  fractional  part  6f  your  class  did  not  ma^ce  cheese  sandwiches^ 


12.    What  fractional  part  of  your  class  used  whole  wheat  bread? 
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Name 
Date 


I.    Directions:    Double  this  recipe  for  pumpkin  pie. 


Pumpkin  Pie 

■» 

1  1/2  cups  canned  pumpkin 
3/4  cup  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  sal  t  i 
1/2  teaspoon  gi'nger 

1  1/4  ttfas'poon  cinnamon 
1/4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1/3  teaspoon  cl6ve;5 

3       slightly  beaten  eggs 

1  1/4  cups  milk 
2/3  cup  evaporated  milk 

1        9-inch  pastry  shell 


Pumpkin  Pie^ 


II.    Directions:    Re-write  this  recipe  to  make  6  dozen  cooki'<^. 


Chocolate  Chip  Cookies 

Chocolate  Chip  Coakies 

2  1/4  cups  brown  sugar 

2  .cups  white  sugar 
1  1/2' cups  shortening 
6       eggs  beaten 

3  tablespoons  hot  water 
9       cups  flour 

1       teaspoon  soda 

3       6-oz.  pkg.  chocolate  chips 

*  3/4  cup  nuts  ' 

(makes  18  dozen)  ^ 

ft 

i 
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Baker  -  Mixes  and  bakes  ingredients  according  to  recipe  to      ,  ^ 
produce  breads,  pastries,  and  o^er  baked  goods.   After  the  baking 
process  is  completed,  he^ applies  glaze,  icing,  or  other  topping  to 
baked  goods  using  "spatula  or'brush.    He  may  specialize  in  baking  >^ 
one  type  of  product  such  as  bread,  rolls,  pizza,  pies  or  cakes  and  • 
may  be  designated  as  such>  4  \  ^ 

■■  \  ■ 

Manager  -  Manages  business;  hires,  trains,  discharges  employees>;» 
plans  work  schedule;  supervises  pricing,  sales  pif^omotions,  and  sales. 

Maintenance  Man  -  Keeps  the  bakery  in  clean  and  orderly  condition. 

Supply ^Clerk  -  Is  responsible  fpr  procedures  and  policies  for  ,  . 
receiving,  handling,  and  dispensing  of  bakery  supplies,  and'  for  mainte- 
nance of  inventory.  •  -  ^  ^ 

Bi^keeper  -  Keeps  a  set  of  financial  records. 


\ 


8 

Decimals/Supermarket 

Objectives 

To  give  the  student  experience  in  adding  and  subtracting  decimals'. 
To  help  the  student  recognize  the  different  supermarket  workers,. 

Activity  .  •  - 

Each  student  is  given  a  newspaper  containing  the  local  grocery  store 
ads.    He  is  to  find  prices  (preferably  the  best  buy)  for  each  item.  The 
amounts  are  then  to  ba  totalisd.    The  teacher  should  prepare  a  grocery 
list  in  advance  according  td  the  ads, 
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Name  . 
Date 


Item 

No  o*f 
T+pmc ' 

Pri  rp 

r  1  1  \«c 
rui  uiic 

• 

1  U  tcx  1    r  r  i 

 7,  

1 

'  1 



 &  "^"^  

 H  ' 



— ^  H  ^  

 \ — \ — 

;  1, 

- — 1 — 

—  :  

/ 

1 

•    Total  Purchase.  ^ 

\           '           \  ' 
1  1 

i     •  ; 

1 

Name__ 
Date 


MATH 

You  have  $5,00  to  spend  at  the  grocery  store.    Choose  from  the  list 
below  six  items  you  plan  to  buy.    Add  up  the  total  amount  of  the  six 
items.    Then  subtract  that  amount  from  your  $5,00  to  see  how  much 
change  you  will  have.    REMEMBER  -  you  only  have  $5.00  to  spend. 

Make  8  problems  from  this  list. 


4 

Milk 

.55 

Ice  Cream 

$1.05 

Orange  Juice 

.85 

Steak 

$1.85 

Bread 

.35 

Candy  ""'^  ^ 

.50 

10  lbs.  Potatoes 

.65 

Potato  Chips 

.59 

Popcorn 

.39 

Sugar 

\69 

Grapes 

.68 

Butter 

.89 

Shrimp 

■  $2.48 

Flour 

.75 

Salt 

.15 

Cabbage 

.40 

-Pepper 

.57 

(Fresh)  Corn 

.39 

Greens   

 .67 
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Heat  Cutters  -  Prepare  meat,  fish  and  poultry  for/«f1e  in  SMper-, 
markets  or  wholesale  food  outlets.    Their  primary  duty  is  to  divide 
animal  carcasses--from  which  the  hide,  head  and  entrails  have  beer) 
removed--into  steaks,  roasts,  chops,  and  other  serving  sized  portions. 
They  also  prepare  meat  products  such  as  sausage,  corned  beef,  and^ 
meat  loaf.    Meat  cutters  who  work  in  retail  food  stores  may  set  up., 
attractive  counter  displays  and  wait  on  customers.  ,  ' 

Meat  cutters  acquire  their  skills  either  through  apprenticeship 
programs  or^by  means  of  on-the-job  experience.    Under  th^- guidance  of 
skilled  journeymen  meat  cutters,  trainees  learn  the  identity ;of  various 
cuts  and  grades  of  fresh  meats  and  cold  cuts  and  the  proper  use  of  tools 
and  equipmerft.    They  learn  to  use  the  equipment  to  make  counter  displays, 
slice  luncheon  meats  and  cheese^  wrap  meat  and  wait  on  customers.  They 
learn  to  dress  fish  and  poultry,  roll  and  tie  roast,  grind  hamburger, 
prepare  sausage,  cure  and  corn  meat,  and  may  learn  to  tiise  the  vacuum 
and  tenderizer  machines.    They  may  learn  marketing  operations  such  \ 
as  inventory  control,  meat  buying  and  grading,  and  record  keeping. 

They  usually  have  two  or  three  years  of  supervised  on-the-job  train- 
ing- whicH^may  be  supplemented  by  some  classroom  work.    Meat  cutters  may 
progress  from  journeyman"  to  first  cutter,  and  then- to  meat  department 

Cashiers  -  Receive  the  payments  made  by  customers  fon  goods,  and 
services.    In  the  supermarket  they  are  called  check-out  clerks  or 
grocery  clerks.  '  .    .  .     ^        ^  . 

Most^cashi^rs  accept  money^paid  by  customers  and  clients,  make 
change  when  necessary,  and  give"" some  Rind  of  receipf  fo>  the  payment. 
They  also  keep  records  of  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  each  trans- 
action so  that  cash  accounts  can  be  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Some 
prepare  cash  aod  checks -for  . deposit  at  the*  bank r^pay^  out  cash  x)r  write 
company  checks  to  cover  expenses  for  supplies  and  equipment.  Some 
prepare  pay  envelopes  or  paychecks,  make  out  sales  tax  reports  and  do 
related  work. 


Some  of  the  machines  they  use  are  the  cash  registers  and  change 
dispensing  machines^    In  supermarket?,  and  other  self-service  stores 
cashiers  often  v(rap  or  bag  each  customer's  purchases  and  during  slack 
periods,  restock  shelves,  m^rk  prices  on  articles,  and  penform  other 
work. 


Cashiers  ar/ usually  trained  on  the  job. 
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Checker  •  Must  be  familiar  with  the  prices  of  most  items  sold  In 
the  store.    Each  morning  a  checker  is  given  a  basic  amount  of  cf>ange 
to  start  the  day.    She  is  responsible  for  all  the  money  in  her  cash 
register.    If  more  than  one  person  uses  the  register,  the  cash  drawers 
are  changed  so  that  each  checker  keeps  track  of  her  own  money,  the 
money  drawer  is  periodically  counted;  it  should  match  the  total  on  a 
roll  of  paper  tape  which  shows  every  amount  that  was  charged  (or  rwng 
up)  on  the  cash  register. 

Several  times  during  the  day  the  cash  and  checks  in  each  drawer  .^^ 
are*  counted  and  turned'  over  to  the  bookkeeper,  a  manager,  or  a  head- 
checker.    Because  the  store  hours  are  long,. and  the  regular  employe'es 
work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  part-time  checkers  are  also  nefeded.  Th^se 
may  be  high  school  girls  or  boys  who  work  after  school,  or  wemen  who^o  ' 
not  want  to  work  full  time.    Usually  the  checkers  wear  uniforms  supplied  ^ 
by  the  store.  •  ,  ^    '  ' 


[Jairy  Manager  ^Supervises  the  department  that  sells  dairy  products.    *|  . 
Not  all  of  the-products  in  his  department  are  made  from  milk.    In  ' 
this  department  are  eggs,  oleomargarine,  lard,  fresh  orange  juice,  ' 
^    gelatin  salads,  and  other  foods  which  need  refrigeration.-'  He  and  his  helpers 
must  see  that  the  shelves  ot jproducts.are^ Ogatu  xlean,  and  refilled  when  ^ 
necessary.  ^  ^        5- ^  ^   ^ 

The  dairy  manager  must  know  how  much  is  sold  daily  so  he  can  rei^rder  » 
when  stocks  are  low.  -  Because,  this  t^pe  of  aiere*)dndise  is  not  usually  ' 
stored  in  the  supermarket's  warehouse,  as  canned  goods  are,  he  often 
*  orders  directly  fnom^a  4airy  or'other  suppJteY.   Xompaales  from  wtiich  he 
buys  sometimes  devlelop  rfew  products  Is^th  4s?^rove^t3^of>€s,  io  heq 
must  keep  yp  with  all  the  changes.^  He*  of ten  talks  with  a  salesman  frbm 
these  companies.    Besides  discussing  new  products  he  learns  different 
ways  to  display  the  products:    He  also  gets  help'^on  special  promotions 
or  sales.    Sometimes  the  dairy  con|^  will  supply  customer  "give-aways", 
such  as  recipe  folders.    When  the  company  sponsors  a  contest,  the  ^nager 
may  use  some  of  his  store  space  to  announce  it.    Both  the  company  Tnd 
the  manager  work  closely  together  in  order  to  sell  mpre  products. 

Often  the  dairy  manager  is  in  charge  of  the  delicatessen  department. 
This  is  where  foods  which  have  been  prepared  are  sold  (ready- to-eat). 

It  is  important  for  the  dairy  manager'^t^follow  certain  health  rules  )  , 

in  his  department.    Shelves  must  be  washed  often.    Certain. temperatures  ^' 

must  be  kept. in  dairy, cases.    Merchandise -which  has  not  been  sold  after  ^  .  ^ 

a  certain  length  of  time  must  be  removed  from  the  shelves.                   ^  ■  ^ 

Stock  Boy  -  Pgti:  products  on  shelves  so  customers  fan  buy  them.  , 
Some  work  part-time  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,         ^  ^ 

■      ■  '  ■ 
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In  a  small  store  he  may  work  in  all  parts  of  the  store,  with  all 
products.    In  a  large  store  where  many  stock  boys  work,  the  manager  may 
want  him  to  work  in  only  one  aisle  and  handle  only  a  few  kinds  of 
products.    He  may  be  in  charge  of  canned  vegetables  and  soups.  Another 
boy  may  work  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 

/ 

One  main  duty  is  to  put  groceries  in  paper  bags  or  boxes.  When 
all  of  a  customer's  groceries  are  packed,  he  puts  the  bags  and  boxes  on 
a  special  handcart  and  wheels  them  out  to  the  customer's  car,  places 
them  in  the 'car,  takes  the  cart  back  into  the  store  and  helps  another 
customer.    When  the  store  is  not  busy,  ^his  boss  may  ask  him  to  do  other 
jobs  in  the  store.    He  may  sweep  the  floor,  \clean  up  things  that  were 
spilled,  or  find  things  for  customers  when  ti»ey  need  help.    He  may  also 
carry  empty  boxes  and  cartons  to  a  specia^burner  outside  and  burn  them. 

A  stock  boy  does  not  need  special  tts^ining.    His  boss  tells  him  how 
and  which  shelves  to  stock.    He  must  finish  school  before  he  can  get  a 
full-time  job  as  a  supermarket  stock  boy. 


Produce  Workers  -  Are  trained  to  know  how  to  handle  each. type  of  ^ 
fruit  and  vegetable.    They  may  work  much  of  the  day  in  a  room  kept  cool 
for  the  benefit  of  the  produce.    Since  they  must  stand  most  of  the  day, 
they  are  strong  as  well  as  efficient.    The  room  where  they  work  is  kept 
as  clean  as  possible.    While  at  work  tbe  men  wear  white  coats  and  aprons. 

%  "  ■ 

When  the  produce  is  delivered,  the  boxes  are  usually  stored  in  a 
cool  room.    Workers  wtll  unpack,  prepai^,  and  often  package  this  produce. 
Some  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  wasKed  and  trimmed.  'When    produce  is 
packaged,  helpers  arrange  the  items  in  shallow  trays.    T]iey  wrap  the 
trays  in  transparent  film  to  keep  it  clean  and  allow  the  customers  "to 
see  the  produce  in  each  package.    These  trays  are  sealed  tight  with  a 
hot  metal  iron  called  a  sealer.    They  then  weigh  the  package  and  mark  the 
price  on  it. 


Produce  Manager  -  Makes  displays  to  look  attractive  and  appetizing 
so  that  customers  will  want  to  buy.    He  also  makes  sure  the  food  is 
kept  fresh  and  good  to  eat.    To  save  time  and  eliminate  waste,  inueh  of 
the  produce  is  wrapped  and  priced  before  putting  it  .on  display.  This 
packaging  is  done  in  a  special  produce  room  in  the  store.    Since  customers 
may  want  to  have  their  own  selection  weighed,  or  ask  a  question  about  an 
item,  the  oroduce  manager  or  one  of .his  helpers  is  always  on  duty  in  the 
produee-tlepartment. 

The  produce  manager  has  to  decide  how  much  produce  ]iis  store  can 
use.    He  must  know  a  great  deal  about  fruits  and  vegetables.    He  must 
know  when  each  food  is  rt^eT^ow  to  keep  food  fresh,  what  prices  to 
charge,  and  how  much  of  each  item  he  can  probably  sell. 
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-  Warehouse  Helper  -  Unloads  goods  from  the  train  or  truck  that 
brings  them  to  the  warehouse.    He  may  then  carry  them  to  the  storage 
bins  or  shelves  where  they  are  to  be  kept^    When  someone  needs  them, 
he  takes  them  from  the  storage  bind  er  shelves  to  the  trucks  that 
deliver  them  to  the  stores.    Some  have  to  see  that  the  right  tickets 
are  on  the  items  loaded  and  unloaded. 


A  warehouse  helper  must  be  able  to  lift  and  carry  heavy  things.  He 
must  be  able  to  stock  things  on  shelves  or  pile  them  in  storage ^.bins. 
He  must  be  strong  and  healthy.    He  must  be  able  to  read  tags  atid  Ul^ls 
so  h^  can  be  sure  life  is  carrying  the  right  thing.    In  warehouses*  where 
trucks  or  machinery  are  used,  the  helpers  should  know  how  to  drive  a 
tru/k  or  run  a  machine. 
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Percents/Sports 

Objectives 

To  teach  the  student  to  locate  sport  statistics  in  the  newspaper. 
To  give  the  student  practice  with  percehts. 

To  ma'ke  the  student  aware  of  the  math  involved  in  reporting  sports. 
To  identify  workers  responsible  for  the  sports  section  of  a  newspaper. 

Activity 

The  sports  section  of  the  newspaper  is  to  be  identified  for  the  students. 
Using  a  copy  of  their  own,  the  students  are  to  locate  and  verify  percent 
listings  of  assigned  teams  and/ar  players.  * 


Pro  Baseball 


American  Irfttfot 
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QokM 
T tJtOS 

Konat  Qty 


National  Latgot 


St.  LouS 

Atlonto 
Clnctitnoll 

San  FfondK* 


w  L  ea 

as  A 

33  SI   4U  ^ 

w  L  i»ct.  aa 

3?  f  5~, 


Top  10  Hitter* 


>i 
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Fig.  3   Pro  Basebal^^tatistics 


Example: 


Boston 


W 

37 


Total  Games  Played  —  64 


L 

27 

■578  Percentage 


PCT 
,578 


37.000  —Games  Won 
32  0 
5  00 
4  48 
520 
■  -512 
8 


GB 


>Now  the  students  individually  or  as  a  group  should  gather  data 
on  their  own  school  team  and/or  players  and  compute  percentages.  They 
might  possibly  decide  on  a  format  and  have  the  results. published 
in  the  school  newspaper. 


^  Sports  Editor  -  Coordinates  activities  of  publication's  sports 
news  and  supervises  reporters  engaged  in  gathering,  writing,  and  ^ 
publishing  the  sports* 


J^eporter  -  Collects  and  analyzes  facts  about  newsworthy  sports 
events  by  interview,  investigation,  or  observation,  and  writes  stories 
to  prescribed  editorial  techni<iues  and  format:    He  applies  statistical 
methods  to  certain  sports  data* 
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Geometry/Majw^aistu  ring- 


'  Objectives 

To  give  the  student  experience  in  organizing  a  company,  manufacturing 

a  product,  and  selling  that  product. 
To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  workers  involved  in  manufacturing 

a  product. 

Ta  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  work  with  geometric  figures. 
Activity 

Given  the  prototype  of  the  product  the  students<are  to  organize  a 
company,  manufacture  the  product  and  sell  it. 
Steps:    1.    Sell  stock  to  raise  capital 

2.  Elect  board  of  directors  ^  . 

3.  Hire  a  plant  manager  ^ 

4.  Write' ijob  applications 

5.  Hire  workers 

6.  Pu^rchasef  fraw  materials  ^  -  ^ 

7.  '  Organize' work  crews 
-  8.    Manufacture  product 

9.    Prepare  to  sell  •  ^ 

10.  Sell  — — ^ 

11.  Distribute  profits  to  stockholders 
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Value  of  Ten  Cents  a  Share 


T 


VALUE  OF 


No. 

Shares 


MCMILUN  CORPORA!  1 0[J 

This  certifies  that   is  the 

owner  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  McMillan 

Corporation. 
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In  witness^  whereof j  the 
said  corporation  has  its 
certificates  by  the  duly 
authorized  officer  and 
to  be  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  'corporation. 


Secretary  President 
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Name 
Age  _ 


Social  Security  No, 


Application 


Job 


Experience_ 


Jobs 

5  Tracers 
10  Ci|t*ters 
2  Packers 


^  'Sl 


Directions:*  Make  a  square  using  aJl  5  pieces.^ 
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Management  ■  Is  responsible  for  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
physical  facilities  as  well  as  providing  plans  for  future  development. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  management  to  see  that  all  processes  are 
orderly  and  profitable.    Those  involved  are  responsible  td^their  own 
employees,  to  the  consumer,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  federal,  local 
and  sta.te  governments.    They  must  satisfy  the  stockholders  and  see  that 
a  proper  company  image  is  projected. 


Assembler  -  Assembles  part  or  the  whole  product.    It  involves 
-  'both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  guide  is  intended  to  be  co-rordinated  with  the  Language 
Arts  program  in  8th  grade  Core.    It  can  be  used  in  part  or  in  whole 
in  the  interest  of  any  career  pursued  by  the  student. 

It  contains  various  activities  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
value  of  language  arts  in  relationship  to  his  selected  career. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


Office  Occupations 


Marketing  & 

Distribution 


Personal  Servict 


fublic  Service 


Marine  Science 


Transportation 


MMiufacturing 


OCCUPATIONAL 
CLUSTERS 


Hoip«ttl»tY  &  Recreation 


Agrt  Busirmf  &  Natural 
Resources 


Communications  Si  M«dia 


Health  Occupatiom 


Constructioa 


FirM  Arts  & 
Hutnamties 


Co«Hum«r  It 
Homtotaktnq 
OecwpattoAs 


EnvKonmifil 
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SOME  CAREERS  REUTED  TO  INTEREST  AND  ABILITY  IN  3 

musH 
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Learning  Activities 
In  The  Language  Arts  Program 

/2        Related  To  An  Exploration 

of  A  Chosen  Career 


Spelling  ^  ' 

A.    Synonyms  v)orksh«et 
fi.    Phonetics  Worksheet 
En^lsh  ^  » 
^A.-    C^i^^^slfion  and  Oral  Presentation! 
^  'Notf taking  ^ 

lining 


B  .'  '.Creative  Writing -Suggestions  t**  , 
fi.    English  Skiii  Wcfcksheet 
Reading     ^  ,  ^  ^ f  ^ 

'a.    Vocabulary         ^  "'^^J 
B-»^.  Compr-ehensfbn 

9.    Interpretation    ,    -  .  ' 

eareer  Games  Related  to  Language^Arts 

A. ^   SpelidoSim*  .  *  ;^ 

B.  .VWhat's^My  Unef^ 

K  '.^     ^:  < 

C.  .  Password  ^^'^ 
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SYHONYMS 

« 

Directions:    Give  a  synonymous  term  for  each  of  the  following ^careers, 
The  careers  are  listed  undei^  the  fifteen  occupational 
clusters. 


11  "  Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources 
1.  Agronomist   


2«  Paleontologist 
II.    Fine  Arts 

1.  Linguist   


2.  Lexicographer 
III.  Communication 
1.  Installer 


2.  Lithographer 
IV.    Personal  Services 

1.  Mortician 

2.  Valet 


3.  Masseur 


V.    Office  Occupations 
1.    Statistician  _ 
^  2.    Stenographer  _ 
VI.  Environment 

1.  Audiologist   

2.  Fumigator   

VII.  Health 


1.  Chiropractor 


\ 

\  '2.  Podiatrist 

> 
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VIII.    Hospitality  and  Recreation 
1 .  Mime 


2-  Ventriloquist 
IX*  Manufacturing 

1 .  Die  Maker   

2.  Hackler 


X.    Marine  Science 

1.  Seismographer 

2.  Meteorologist   

XI.    Marketing  and  Distribution 

1.  Analyst   

2.  Jobber  . 


XII.    Public  Services  »  .  ^ 

U  Bailiff   

2*  Anthropologist 
XIII •  Transportation 
1*  Purser 


2.    Tracer  . 

0 

XIV. 

Construction 

1.    Glazier              '  ^ 

2.  Millwright 

XV. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations  ^ 
1.  Nutritionist 

2.    Fashion  Coordinator 


PHONETICS 


Directions:,   Divide  the^f oUowing  words  into  syllables  placing  the 
accent  markd  and  diacritical  marks  in  the  proper  place* 


1.   , lexicographer 

2.  paleontologist 

-3.r  pathologist 

4.  optometrist 

5.  geomorphologist 

6.  cvtologist 



7.    cartographer  ' 

8.  chiropractors 

9.  choreographer 

\ 

< 

10*    archivist  ' 

11.  astrophysicist 

See  your  instructor  for  any  additonal  career  pronunciations  if  you  so 
desire.  ^  — ^ 


■  COMPOS  ITIC»i 

Using  any  English  text  containing  a  section  on  notetaking  and 
outlining,  the  student  nili  select  his  most  interesting  career  and 
^   do  research  according  to  the  following  outline  suggestions* 

At  least  three  resources  must  be  used'.    Note 'cards,  as  prepared 
ac<^brding  to  the  directions  in  .the  text,  must  be  apprpved  before  the 
outline  is  prepared.  "The-outline  format  is  also  to  follow  th^  direc- 
tions  from  the  text.    ^  ' 

Using  the  outline,  the  student  may  make  an  oral  or  written 
presentation. 
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CAREER  RESEARCH 

I*    Name  of  Career 

A.  Other  names  used 
B^^^^^QU^ej^^ate  gory 

II.    Reasons  for  selecting  this  particular  career  to  study 
III.    People  in  the  Career 

A.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  this  field? 

B.  Where  are  these  jobs  to  be  found  (urban/rural)?  Why? 

IV.    Duties  of  the  Career 


A.  General  and  specific  duties  of  the  .work  ,  ^ 

B.  Hours  usually  required 

C.  Unusual  features  of  the  work  (seasonal  travel,  split  shift, 
working  conditions,  etc.) 

V.    Qualifications  of  w6rkers  •in  this  field 

"A.  Sex 

B.  Age 

C.  Health  and  physical  condition  } 

1.  -  Are  there  any  specific  physical  requirements? 

2.  Is  there  a  set  physical  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
job?  '  '  ^  ,  . 

D.  Personality  -  Is  there  a  certain  temperament  for  success  on  the 
job?  '     .  -)  ^ 

,«.Ev_^Educatiqn  -^general  level  and  tVpe  required 

» 

VI.    ^Educational  planning 

^   'A.    What  high  school  courses  would  be  the  best  preparation  for  this 
career?  - 

B.    Will  post-secondary  technical/vocational  schools  be  involved  in 
preparation? 

Is  a  college  education ^ required? 


C. 
D. 


Is  any  other  training  required? 

1 .  Apprentice  program 

2.  Company  training  program 

3.  On-the  -job  training 


VII.  ^Finding  a  jpb  in  the^  Career  field  '  ^ 

A.  I^t  names  of  public  or  private  agencies  'that  might  be  helpful 
in^securing  a  job  in  thisifield  ;  j 

B.  Lij^t  local  ^irms  where  emp^^ywent  in^his  caree^  fie  id  could  be 


ERLC 


found, 


I  . 
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CAREER  RESEARCH  -  ct»ntinued 


VIII.    Financial  considerations 

A.  Salary  you  can  expect  ^ 

B.  Expenses  you  might  have 

IX.    Career  advancement 

A.  What  are  the  chances  for  advancement  in  this  field? 

B.  Would  advancement  require  additional  training? 

C.  Is  there  a  need  for  continuing  education  to  hold  this  position? 

X.     Changes  in  the  Career  field 

A.  What  is  the  future  employment  outlook? 

B.  Are  any  changes  anticipated- as  -a  result  of  advanced  technology? 

C.  What  new  career  fields  are'  envisioned  for  the  future,  rising  from 
present  occupations? 

XI.    Miscellaneous  information  -  List  here  any  interesting  points  that  do 
not  fall  under  any  other  categories. 
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CREATIVE  WRITING  SUGGESTIONS 

1.    Prepare  a  skit  or  short  etory  developed  around  the  idea  of  a  time 
tunnel.    Students  select  the  time  period  they  would  live  in  (past 
or  future),  describe  what  life  would  be  like,  what  career  they 
would  select  fc?r  themselves  at  this  time^and  why.    This  couid  be 


5 


presented  in  dral  or  written  form. 
2*    Plan  a  trip  to  an  unexplored  area  or  planet.    The  student  is  in 
charge  of  the  expedition  and  may  select  people  from  not  more  than 
10  different  occupations  to  accompany  him  on  this  initial  coloni-  • 
zation  flight.    Have  the  student  present  orally  or  in  written  form 
his  list  of  occupations  and  reasons  for  his  choice. 

t 

3.  *  Prepare  a  fictional  short  story  depicting  the  student' in  the  role 

of  a  career  on 'another  planet. 

4.  Present  a  promotional  talk  selling  a  particular  career*  ^ 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  company  soliciting  qualification  for  a  position 
(see  guide  on  following  page)  or  to  a  friend  des'cribing  advantage^^..^-^ — >^ 
or^disadvantages  of  a  position  the  student  has  supposedly  acquired. 

6.  Prebare  a  want  ad  for  an  occupation  from, each  cluster  or  specified 
cluster.  % 


Two  students  will  prepare  a  dialogue,  one  acting  as  an  ai^^icant 
and  the  other  as  the  employer  depicting  the  qualifications,  type  of 
work,  etc .  ^  ^ 


„5 
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Guide  for  Writing  Application  Letter 


Head ing 


Name  and  Address 
of  the  pers^bn  or 
company  to  whom 
you  are  writing 


Salutation 
or 

Greeting 


First  Paragraph: 

A.    State  position  wanted  ^ 
How  you  learned  about  it 

Second  Paragraph: 

Tell  abou*t  yourseif--age ,  health,  education 

Third  Paragraph: 

Special  abilities  and  training  that  shows  your  qualifications 
for  the  job. 

Fourth  Paragraph: 

Give  reference*--List  the  names,  address,  and  telephone  numbers 
of  three  persons  who  will  recc^omiend  you*     (Tell  of  your  character 
and  abilities).  t 


r 


Complimentary  xlose. 


Signature 


Please  note,  if  letter  is  typed,  it  must  be  signed  with  pen. 
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POSSESSIVES 

Directions:    Make  a  table  forming  the  singular,,  singular  possessive, 
plural,  and  plural  possessive  of  the  following  careers 
followed  by  an  appropriate  noun  associated  with  that 
particular  career. 


Singular 
£xample : 

Teacher 


Singular  Possessive  Plural 


teacher's  desk  teachers 


P lural  Possessive 


teachers*  desks 


1.  saleslady 

2«  accountant 

3  •  programer 

4.  archivist 


5\  bacteriologiajt^ 

6«  biochemist 

?•  shearman   

8.  governess   

9.  charwoman   

10.  clergyman   


ANALOGIES 
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Directions:    Complete  the  following  analogies  by  filling  in  the 
/lahk  with  the  proper  career. 

musician    :    insbflnoment  as      carpenter        :  hanmer. 

switchboard • 
electricity, 
luggage, 
religion* 
department  8tofe< 
as  ^ientist    :  bacteriologist. 

construction* 
typewriter* 
Diesel* 
heautf  salon. 


I 


/ 
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LITERATURE 


In  reading  Johnny  Tremaln,  list  as  many  careers  as  possible 
whic^h  appear  in  the  story.    Prepare  a  written  or  oral  discussion 
outlining  which  careers  have  disappeared  or  been  modified  for 
modern  times.  -  ' 

Read  and/or  write  poetry  concentrating  on  careers\    For  example, 
when  doing  a  unit  on  Westward  Expansion  in  si)cial  Studies,  * 
select  poems  depicting  careers  involved  in  this  era:  pioneet:s, 
gold  miners,  Northern  industrialist,  ^ 
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GAMES  FOR  CAREERS 

1.  Spelldovm  involving  career  titles.  ' 

2.  "What's  My  Lijj^e?" 

Th^  game  consists  of  4  panelists,  1  contestant,  a  scorekeeper, 

a  timekeeper,  and  a  judge.    The  ^«ne lists  have  1  minute  to  question 

^  the  contestant  as  long  as  they  get  a  **y68.**    As  soon  as  an  answer 

^  Is  "no"  It  parses  to  the  next  panelist  for  questioning  but  no 

longer  thanl  minute  eveh  If  the  answer  Is  "yes."    Questioning  by 

the  panelists  can  make  2  rounds  and  the  contestant  automatically 

wins.    Play  money  of  $10.00  for  each  point  may  be  used  for  .a  lively 

game.    For  example,  a  contestant  may  leave  with  as  high  as  $80.00 

to  his  credit.    The  panelists  score  together  as  1  and  they  can  get 

$10.00  for  every  minute  they  go  without  a  "no"  or  $10.00  as  soon  as 

the  career  Is  Ident^i^f led. 
■  ^ 

3.  Password  * 

« 

This  game  consists  of  a  judge,  scorekeeper,  a  timekeeper  and 
4  contestants.    Contestants  A  and  B  are  oii  I  team  and  contestants 
C  and  D  on  another.    A  and  C  are  given  a  career  and  they  can  give 
1  word  to  describe  It  to  their  partner.    Each  partner  Is  given 
30  seconds  to  reply.     It  Is  bounced  back  and  forth  from  A  to  C  until 
etch  Is  given  5  chances  unless  the  career  Is  Identified  before. 
-The  play  then  passes  to  B  and  D  to  describe  a  career  to  A  and  C. 

s 

4.  Any  commercially  prepared  game  could  be  used*    Some  are  found  at  the 
IMC  ot  at  Lake  School  Resou^i^  Center. 

A'  . 
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TRANSPORTATIOIjr:    WOi^ERS  THAT  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE 

This  unit  is  designi^d  to  aid  the  teacher  of  intermediate,  EMH  pupil's 
in  acquainting  them  witm  workers  in  the  area  of  transp'ortatioft*    M  is 
, hoped  that  this  unit  wllT  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher,  to  be  adapted 
as  the  teacher  sees /fit.    This  is  necessary  sinci  the  ability  level*of 
E(iH  pupils  varies  widely  from  classroom  to  classroom. 

It  is  'a/so  desirable  that  it  be  kept  in  mind  the  kinds  of  jobs  in 
this  area/ that/ £^^H  pupils  would  be  able  to  handle  as  San  adult^  Thus% 
those  j^s  requiring  leist  ability  should  not  be  slighted. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


I .  Concept 


Trans por'tjat ion  is  an  importa^p||ource  of  Jobs;  ^'  ^ 


II*  jO^Objectives 


^      1*    To  help  pupils  liecooie  aware  of  "the  various  types  of 
'  transportation.  ^  . 

.■■/  ■■  .  ■ 

2.  To  help  pupils  become  aware  of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
various  types  of  transportation • 

3.  To  aid,  pupils  in  discovering  the  interd^J^ndence  of  jobs 
t»         in  each  area  of  transportation* 

A.  .\To  expand* pupils  knowledge  of  the'many  different  jobsin- 
.volved  in  transportatipn. 

5*    To  help  pupils  l^ecome  aware  of  how  much  we  depend  on  trans- 
portation , wo  tkers  in  everyday  life.  . 


"  I.«  Objectives 


LAND  TRANSPORTATION 


1»    To  help  pupils,  discover  the  many  jobs  involved  in  providing 
.land  travel.  r 

<r  '        '  /  '  ^  . 

2:    To  help  pupils  realize  the  extent?  to  which  we  depend  on 
various  types  of  land  f^avel^in  everyday  living. 

3.    To^ive  ptipils  an  idea  of  the  many  types  of  land  travel. 

•  *        *  *  ^ 

.  '  4.  To  discover  how  transportation  has  changed  in  the  last  100  years, 
II.    Learning  Activitfies         r,  ,  ^ 

gsaJ^puz-zVes  of  workers  involved  in  each  type  of  land 

2.  »Role  the.  jobs  of  different  vwrk^ri  at  a?  ttain  station. 

3.  Visit  the  bus  Station.  .* 

•  -  A  .      ■  ' 

4.  Find  pict.ures  in  tnagas^ine's  showing  workers  involved  In  laad 
travel- -place  in  booklet.  /  •  < 
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5.    Show  a  film. 

6«    Using  a  di'agram  of  a  bus,  list  the  workers  involved  in  making 
the  bus  perf  omf>g  service .  •  ' 

.  7.    Take  a  make-believe  trip  by  train  acting  out  all  steps  in- 
volved. ,  >^ 

8.    Write  vocabulary  words  in  alphabetical  order* 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

!•  Objectives 

1.  To  help  pupils  discover  the  ^ny  jobs  involved  in  air  travel. 

2.  To  become  aware  of  the  interrelationship  of  jobs  in  air  and 
/    land  transportation. 

II.  •  Learning  Activities 

1.  Class  visitation  by  pilot. 

2.  Visit  airport. 

3.  Films trip.  *  ^ 

4.  Role  play  the  jobs  involved  in  air  travel  work. 

5.  Make  up  riddles ^involving  air  travel  workers. 

6.  'Make  a  mural  of  an  airport  terminal. 

7.  Make  puppets  of  airline  personnel. 

8.  Play  Password  with^vocabulary  words. 

9.  Show  pictures  of  items  used' by  workers  ih  air  travel. 
Match  workers  with  cbrrect  item  he  uses. 

10.  Take  turns  pretending  tp  make  airline  reservatijons. 

11.  Discuss  the  jobs  involved  in  space  exploration. 

12.  Write  poems  about  pilots,  stewards,  etc. 

13.  Read  stories  about  working  in  an  airport. 
^      14.  Play  the^game,  '•I^ll  Gcf  On  A  Trip". 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE  -  ^ 


.St  ^ 
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WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

I.  \0bjective8  -  /  , 

1.  .To  help  pupils  discover  the  jobs  involved  in  watfer  transpor- 

tation. ^ 

2.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  services  provided  by  workers  in  \jater 
travel.  ^ 

3.  To  show  pupils  the  interrelationship  'of  land  and  water  trans- 
portation. 

II.    Learning  Activities 

I.  Discuss  the  job  of  ship  captain. 
*    2.    Visit  thfe  U.S.S.  Hazard. 

3.  Class  visitation  from  navy  representative. 

4.  Filmstrip. 

5.  Make  varioui  kinds  of-boats. 

6.  Search  magazines  for  pictures  of  persons  involved  in  water 
travel . 

7.  ReaS^loud  storiek.  ^ 

8.  Make  up  poems  about  water  transportation. 

9.  Jigsaw  puzzles  of -persons  involved  in  jwater  transportation 

•  % 

10.    Make  a  booklet  showing  th«  change^  in  water  travel  over  the 
years  and  discuss  how" jobs  were  affected. 

II.  L^arn  songs-s* about  the, sea  and  ships. 

12.  ,  Make  posters  about  safety  when  boating. 

13.  Draw  pictures  of  the  coast  guard  in  action. 

14.  *  Have  a  toy  sailboat  race. 

^  15.    Make  riddles  about  workers  involved  in  water  travel.,  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE  . . 


RESQURCES 


BOOKS: 


Lamber,  David 
McCall,  Edith 
Greene,  Car la 
Greene,  Car la 
Greene,  Car  la 


Wonderful  World  of  Transportation 
Hov  Airplanes  Help  Us  . 
I  Want  to  Be  a  Bus:.J)river 
I  Want  to  Be  a  Space  Pilot 
I  Want  to  Be  a  Truck  Driver 


Encyclopedia  Ame^icaaa 

Film#  and  Filmstrips:  ^ 

''Automotive  Kecharw.cs-" 

"People  and  Goods  Travel"  ^  ^ 

"How  We  Traveled" 
"Systems  At  Work" 


TEST 

A.    Label  each  job  title  below  (air-a,  land-1,  water-w)%ccording  to  ^ 
the  type* of  transportation  to  which  it  belongs. 


1.  pilot    5.  co-pilot 

2.  engineer    .  6.  freight^ 

3.  porter    ?•  mechanic 


4.    steward   8,    truck  driver  ^  

B.  Answer  questions  below. 

1.  Name  three  types  of  land  transportation.  ^ 

2.  What  is.  a  reservation?  '  '  ' 

3.  Name  five  jobs  connected  with  the  train  station.  , 

4.  What  are  two  ways  in  which  we  depend  on  land,  air- and  water 
transportation. 

C.  True  or  False 

1.    An  engineer  works  or^  a  train. 


2.  Mechanics  are  npt(  needed  to  work  on  airplanes. 

3.  There  are  no  men  stewards.   


4.  A  porter  carries  luggage  for  passengers.    ^ 

5.  A  sail'or  is  involved  in  land  transportation.   

6.  When  going  on  a  trip  it  is  a  good/ idea  to  make  a  reservation. 

7.  Only  men  can  be  truckdrivers .    ,  r    -  - 

8.  THa  crew  of  a  ship  does  not  include  a  cook.   

D.    Fdli  in  the  blank. 
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•L.    A  person  who  carries  *  passea^gers  luggage  is  called  a   

.  (steward/  porter,  pilot)  ^ 

2.  (Train  stations  found  underground  in  some  large  cities  are 
cal'led.  .     (subway,  rail,  terminals) 


BEST  COPY  AVAIWBtE  iC 


3*    Gocxls  carried  by  trains,  planes,  ships  are  called 
(mail,  freight,  packages) 


4*    Moving  from  one  place  to  , another  is  called 
i'   (walking,  shipping,  transportation) 


Further  evaluation  by  playing  the  game,  ''What's  My  Line",  involving 
jobs  from  all  types  of  transportation ♦  »        *  ^ 
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1*  transportation 

2.  pilot 

3.  co-pilot 

4.  ^navigator 

5.  freight 


6*  reservation 
7.  dock 
8*  Steward 
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10.  mechanic 
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13.  terminal 

14.  crew 
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.INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  integrate  the  study  of 
ecoidgy,  which  seems  to.be  the  over-riding  topic  in  junior 
high  a^j^i^ce,  be  it  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  grade  with  the 
career  posVbilities  available  in  dealing  with  ecology. 
Field  trips  are  strongly  recomnended  in  conjunction  with 
both  the  scientific  and  career  aspects*    Guest  lecturers 
pamphlets,  film  and  slide  presentations  are  also  very  help- 
ful ♦  .        ,       ^  ' 

There  is  no  reason- why  career  education  cannot  be  mixed 
successfully  with  science  lessons*    This  unjlt  will  present 
general  topictf  in  ecology  and  suggest  possible  activities* 
which  will  acquaint  students  with  both  scientific  facts  and 
career  possibilities. 


Habitats  -  Pontenelle  Forest 


>. 

When  studying  a  unit  on  animal  habitats,  famiQliirlzlng  the  group  with- 
Fontenelle  Forest  could  be  most  beneficial.    Good  fllmstrlps  available 
which  may  be  shown  to  expand  the  unit  are  Nebraskaland  and  North 
America^    (IMC-547.5  E  Kit) 

The  following  things  could  also  be  done. 

I.    Guest  lecture  by  one  of  the  naturalists  from  the  forest* 

\         A,    A  guest  lecturer  could  be  a$Jced  to  come  and  talk  to  the 

group  telling  them  of  the  various  kinds  of  natural  habitats 
and  they  types  of  animals  found  In  each. 
'  B.    In  order  to  have  the  pupils  realize  the  various  types  o^. 
\  workers  needed  to  maintain  the  forest,  the  speaker  could 

tell  what  needs  to  be  done  to  care  for  the  animffls  In  the 
A,  way  of  food  and  water,  care  for  Illness,  and  protection 

from  fire,  etc.    Included  In  the  lecture  should  be^^the 
qualifications  and  the  duties  of  the  director  and  the 
clerical  staff. 

II.    Field  trlp-gulded  tour  to  Fontenelle  Forest. 
A.^  Scientific  goals: 

(1)  Types  of  habitats 

(2)  Kinds  of  animals 
•  (3)^   Kinds  of  plants 

)     (^)    Types  of  soils 
B«    Careers  available  in  running  a  nature 
i  Directot ;  iv 

)  .        A^  strong  college  background  is  r^s^i^/d  with  at  least 
i     ;    .a  'B.A.  degree  in  Biology,  Botany ,.  Ec^lo^  or  Wild  Life 
'  management.    The  personality  of  the  director  is  also  a 
'  major  factor.    He  must  be  dynamic  and  forceful •  He 
(  ,  ^,  iniist  be  a  gopd  organizer  and  administrator  •    He  must  be 

^  ,able  to  write  arid  speak  well,  for  he  is  the  one  in 

/   charge  of  publicity  and  it  is  he  who  will  be  negotiating 
>        :  '    for>funds  from  the  city  to  run  the  center^    The  salary 

.    .  of  the  director  may  range  from  $12,000.00  to  $25,000.00 

a  year,  depending  on  the  part  o^  the  country  in  \i^lch 
t^e  center  is  located  andjthe  amount  of  experience  the 
rector  has  had.  .    '  & 
imlnistrative  Assistant! 

He  helps  the  director  with  organization  and  public  re- 
lations.   The  administrative  assistant  primarily  handles 
the  paper  work  aftd  correspondence.    This  person  should 
^aye  a  'strong  secretarial  bacRground-- should  be  able  to 
type  well  and  take  shorthand* 
Naturalists: 

•    There  are  both  research  and  interpretive  naturalists* 
^Thtese  people  should  have  a  degree  iri  Biology.  Most,- 
of  the  naturalists  at  Fontenelle*  P^rest^have  their 
"  masters  degrees  or  are  working  toward  them*    The  natu- 
ralists have  the  greatest  responsibility  of  running  the 
nature  center.    They  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
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animals,  set  up  the  exhibits,  organize  nature  hikes, 
'   ^  provide  environmental- education  to  people  of  all  ages, 

and  lecture  as  guests  for  various  clubs,  organizations 
•   and  schools  *  ^ 
Head  Naturalist:  - 
^  This  person  is  directly  responsible  to  the  director. 

^  -      He  heads  the  staff  of  naturalists  and  assigns  them 

^eir  work*    He  also  is  in  charge  of  all  the  rangers. 
This  person  must  ejdiibit  good  jj^dgment  and  maturity, 
he  must  be  able  to  handle  other  people  well.    He  must 
"  '  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  center  and  must 

be  able  to  handle  most  of  the  maintenance  problems. 
-  Rangers ;  /, 

^        '  •   He  should  have  a  high  school  education  and  be  able  to 

V  '  ,^      M  '        handle  responsibility.    Personality  is  important  be- 

^      /  cause  the  ranger  must  be  mature  and  responsible.  He 

'   .<  •  must  be  able  to  cope  with  situations  such  as  accidents. 

>   '  ;  or  fires.    The  ranger  patrols  the  nature  center  land. 

,  ,     ^  He  reports  to  the  naturalists  any  problems  or  changes 

'  which  may  endanger  the  wildlife  or  visitors  to  the 

'  center. 

^    Students  interested  in  any  of  these  careers  are  ^ncouraged  by  the  staff 
of  Fontenelle  Forest  to  visit  the  nature  center ^and  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  there.    They  should  sign  up  for  guided  tours  afid  camps  along  with 
other  activities  organized  by  the  naturalists.  '  ' 
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Teenagers  that  become  well  known  at  the  center  may  eventually  ^become  tiatu-^ 
ralist  helpers  and  act  as  guides  qr  camp  coult^elorS.  \ 

Simulated  .Habitats  J-  Henry  Doorly  *2oo  ,  • 

f    » J  ^ '  (1  ♦  * 

Latest  innovations  for  planning  city  zoos  hav*e  bj^h\o  simulate  natural 
animal'  habitats  as  closely  as  possible^    This  aeed$  to  keep  the  arfimalsf 
more  contented,  besides  beautifying  the  zoo.    A  field  trip  to  the  zoo  would 
enable  the  students  to  study  the  more  exotic  anim^irf^^and  their  simulated 
habitats.    Seeing  something  vital  and  alive  creates  a  greater  iaq)act  on^  .the 
mind  of^^the  students,  than  copyihg  a  report  c^ut  of  a  book  or  hearing  a 
teacher  talk  about  the  various  animals. 

I.    Field  trip'to  Henr^  Dootly  Zoo.  . 

A.  Scientific  goals: 

(1)  Perhaps  t;he  zoo  staff  may  arrange  to  show  the 
students  how  animals  are  fed  and  groomed;  how 

y  young  animals  are  cared  for  in  the  nursery,  and 

^  how  .i'ick  animals  are  treated. 

(2)  Students  especially  interested  in  animals  and^ 
zoos  may  also  be^  exposed^^  to  the  career  possibili- 
ties 'mcid  educational  qualifications  for  such 
p<?i^itlon8.  - 

B.  Careers:' 

'>  Director:  /  /Jf 

Most  zoo  directers  have,  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine, 
but;  a  peraon  may  have  a(  Ph.D.  in  either  Biology  or 

.'-'/"■■       •         8  ■  V   ■     ,    ■     .  ■ 
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Zoology  to  acquire  this  job.    Obviously  he  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  in  animal  breeding, 
diseases,  injuries ,  diets  and  habitats.    The  ditrector 
runs  the  zoo.    He  works  with  the  animals,  is  in  charge 
of  the  entire  zoo  staff  and  handles  all>  the  public  ire- 
laJonswrk  as  well.    His  salary  averages  about  $20,000 
^a  year. 
Administrator; 

He  must  have*  a  college  .degree  in  Business  Admin  is  tratd.on 
or  in  a  science-related  field.    The  Administrator  at  the 
Henry  Doorly  Zoo  has  a  B.A.  and  M.S.  degree  in  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Nutrition.    He  is  in  charge  of  hiring  new 
personnel  and  .heads  the  office  staff.    He  must  be  ma- 
ture and  responsible,  be  able  to  work  well  with  people 
and  know  a  little  about  bookkeeping.    He  may  earn 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 

Animal  Curator; 

He  must  have  a  college  degree  in  dome  life  science. 
The  curator  at  the  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  has  a  B.S.  in  Zo- 
V*     ology  and  an  M.A.  in  Business  Administration.  The 
•  curator  is  in  charge  of  all  the  keepers.    He  makes 
rounds  every  morning  and  checks  t,he  animals.    He  keeps 
detailed  records  of  each  animal  and  any  problems  which 
may  ari^^    He  is  in  cha^rge  of  how  the  zoo  looks  and 
thus  sets  up  all  displays.    Any  new  ideas  or  new  zoo 
/      additiorii  must  first  be  approved  by  him.    He  may  earn 
from  $10,*000  to  $15,000  a  year. 

Area  Supetirvisor ; 

:  jThe  zoo  is  divided  into  several  geographic  areas  where 
specific  types  of  animals  are  housed.    The  area  super- 
visor is  responsible  for  the  animals  in  the  territory 
■    assigned  to  him.    He  is  also  in  charge  of  the  keepers 
working  in  his  are^.    A  high  school  education  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  and  experience  are  the  qualifications  for 
this  job.    A  zooc  keeper  may  work  his  way  up  to  the  job 
of  area  supervisor  by  the  quality  of  his  work  and  his 
love  of  animals^    The  area  supervisor  may  earn  from  / 
$9,000  to  $11,000  i|  year. 

Keepers: 

There  are  two  or  three  keepers  assigned  to  each^zoo  area, 
A  high  school  diplfoma  is  recommended  but  not  ^ibsolutely 
necessary.    Chief  requirements  for  this  job  are  a  love 
for  animals  and  a  willingness  to  work  and  leard  more 
^ about  th#m.    Mprfy  of  the  zoo  keepers  at  Henry  Doorly 
,    Zoo  arej  workings  and  going  to  college.    They  thus  manage 
to  gain,vpractical  experience  in  working  with  animals 
while  ^they  rece;Jrve  theoretical  knowled)ge  in  Biology  or 
Zoology.^   The^Tare  directly  responsible  for  the  feeding, 
cleapiT|g,  krainl,ng  and  caring  of  the  animals ^    A  keeper 
may  ^afn  from  |6,000  to  $9,000  a  year.^ 
Dietician;  ^ . 

He  ijus^  have  at  least  a  B.S.  degree  in  Zoology  or  Nu- 
tritj|on,  p]As  he  must  have  a  practical  Icnowledge  of 
^ni*al  diet%    He  is  responsible  for  providing  every 
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animal  with  t;he' proper  food  to  insut^'  good  health  and 
nutrition.    Itte.may  earn  $8,000  to  $10,00  a  year. 
Bookkeeper:        ,        -  / 
He 


must  know^abc 


:  accoubtln&^ut  a  degree  is^  not  neces- 
sary,.   A  wi  11  initial s- and  deiire  to  work  are  the  chief 


A  will  in: 

requisite's "^r  £his  position.    The  bookkeeper  is  in 
charge  of  kefeplng  records  o^  all  the  financial ^business 
of  the  zoo.   'l^e^  must  be  careful  and  accurate.    T?his  is 
a  very  responsible  and  at  times  tedipus  job.    The  book- 
keeper may  earn?  $6,000  to  $9,000  a. year,  depending^on 
years  of  experience  and  quality  of  work. 
Secretaries;  ^-w 

.They  must  be  able  t?o  type  Veil,  take  shorthand  =«nd  organ- 
^ize  a  filing  system.    Usually  a  high  school  education  is 
sufficient  but  previous  secratarial  experience  J.s  desir- 


able. I A  secretary  may  earn 


>to  $9,000  a  year. 


Students  interested  in  zoo  work  are  advised  to  apply  for)  part-time  or  s 
jobs  as  keepers.    They  will  get  practical  experience  an4  thus  have  a  ta 
of  some  aspects  of  zoo  work.    If  they  da  go  on  to  col^ge  -and  major  Itt 
life  science  particularly  Zoology,  they  are  almost  guaranteed  a  job  at  al- 
most any  200  in  the  nation  because  of  the  experience  they  will  gain. 


Don 
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Animals  -  Humane  Society 


Another  phase  that  could  be  studied  in  the  animal  unit  could  Be  the  dis- 
cussion of  domestic  ahimals.    ^  N         ^  ^ 

I..  The  discussion  p^ceding  the  fie^d  trip  could  include  the  possible 

effects  upon  animals  when  they  are^^en  out  of  .their  natural  habitats 
and  p^it  in  someyhat  confined  quarters,  sometimes  neglected  and  some- 
times mistreated.    At  this  time,  it  probably  would  be  interesting  for 
pupils^ to  see  th^  large  colored  pictures  and  to  hear  the  accompanying  ^ 
ecord  concerning  eight  common  pets.    (IjC  574  B  Kit) 

ield  trip  to  the  Nebraska  Humane  Societ]^"-  A  guided  tout. 

A.  Scientific  goals: 

(1)  Breeds  of  animals 

(2)  »  Physical  and  emotional  effects  of  mistreatment  ' 

(3)  *  Types  of  quarters  proyided  for  animals 

B.  Careers  available  in  manning  a  humane  society  center: 
The  humine  society  is  considered  to  be  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization and  as  such,  the  emt^jloyee  pay  scale  is  rather 
low.    the  phief  requisite  for. all  employees  is  a  love  of 
animals  and  ability  to  work  well  with  them.  * 
Director: 

The  director  earns  between  $7,200  and-  J?9, 000  yearly.  ^ 
He  does  hot  rteed  a  college  degree.    All  that  is  ridded 
for  this  job  is*  a  high  school  education.    To  become  ^jphe 
director,  a  person  must  know  well  all  facets  of  humatie 
work..    He  must,  start       a  caretakef  and  work  his  way  ^ 
up.    He  must  be  a  capable  administrator  and  personnel 
manager  as  well  as  ijc/ssess  a  great  deal  of  practical 
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knowledge  about  animals. 
Departmental  Supervisor: 

^        Each  supervisor  heads  one  of  the  depiirtmentB^  such  as 

fifld  department,  secretarial  department  or  caretaking 
department*.    Experience  in  a  department  plus  capability 
determines  who  gets  this  job.    Again  a  higih  school  ed-  J 
ucation  is  sufficient.    A  departmental  supervisor  may  \jf 
earn  $7,200  to  $8,400  a  year. 
Field  Department  Worker: 

On-the-job  training  is  provided  for  this  employee.  He 
must  learn  to  laaow  the  breeds  of  animals,  recognize 
animal  diseases  and  how  to  handle  animals.    This  job 
consists  of  two  parts: 

Investigative  -  checks  out  conq)laints  of  animal 

crueny  jahd  mistreatment 
Law  Enforcement      pick  up  animals  that  have  been 

killed  of  wounded  in  the  city;  protect  citizens 
^  from. wild  or  rabid  animals;  search  for  lost 

pets 

A  field  department  worker  earns  $425.00'=  per  month. 
Kennel  or  Shelter  Caretaker;.  « 

He  feeds  and  takes  care  of  the  daily  needs  of  the  an- 
imals; refers  sick  animals  to  a  veterinarian;  "puts 
severely  injured  and  unwanted  pets  to  sleep.    No  edu- 
cational qualifications  are  required  for^  this  job. 
Personality,  love  of  animals,  and  willingness "Ito  work 
determines  who  gets  this  job.    Wages  are  $1.90  an  hour. 
Office  Worker: 

This  individual  takes  care  of  the  paper  work  aAd  corre- 
^  spondence.    This  person,  must  be  able  to  type  and  take 
shorthand.    He  must  also  be  willing  to  learn  about 
animals,  since  most  of  the  correspondence  will  deal 
with  this  topic.    He  earns  $1.90  an  hour. 


Agriculture  -  Cooper  Farm 


J 


teaching  about  man's  domestication  and  exploitation  of  animals  for 
food^or  clothing,  a  visit  to  the  farm  is  in  order.    Most  students  know 
theoretically  where  milk  and  ejggs  and  meat  come  from,  but  very  few  have 
actually  seen  a  cow  being  milked  or  com  being  planted.    Information  can 
*be  presented  to  the  students  as  normally  done  in  claas  with  textbooks, 
worksheets,  and  audio-visual  aids  such  as  Farm  and  Ranch  Animals.  (3^0 
574  B  Kit)  •  t  :i 

I.    Field  trip  -  guided  tour  through  Cooper  F^rm:  ."'I 

A.  Scientific  goals:     ,  -         •     I—  . 

>         ^  (1)    Types  of  crops 

(2)  Plowing  fields-' 

(3)  Irrigation 


(4)    Farm  animals 
^  (5)    Breeding  .-  hybridization 

i  ^'i^^^^      (6)    Farm  implements 


B.  Careers  available :> 
Manager;'  . 

He  runs  the  farm.    There  is  no  strict  requirement  in 
education.    The  manager  need  not  have  a  college  degree, 
but  he*^hould  be  knowledgeable  at)out  farming.    He  must 
know  how  to  care  for  crops  and  animals,  be  familiar 
with  plant  and  animal  diseases,  know  about  planting  and 
f^ttillzing  crops  add  how  and  what  to- feed  the  animals. 
He  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Omaha  Home  for  Boys. 
House  Parents;     *  ' 

Tl^ey  assist  the  manager  and  supervise  the  youn^  men 
1  that  do  the  farm  chores.    They  must  have  a  strong  moral 

character  and  good  reputation. >  They  must  be  mature  and 
responsible  and  able  to  wrk  well  with  young  people. 


Climate  and  Pollution  -  Weather  Bureau 

Weather  is  an  important  topic  in  science.    Tt  deals  not  only  with  natural 
phenomena  but  also  ^th  air  "pollution. 

When  discussing  mate*^^^  on  clouds,  precipitation,  erosion,  floods 
and  air  pollutiorf  in  the  atmosphere,  some  of  the  follpwing  films  might 
be  used  precedir4  tjhe  guided  tour  of  the  Omaha  We«ther  Bureau. 
'  A.  ,  Movies:  '\  - 

(1)  jOrigilis  of,We#the.r 

(2)  Atmosphere  and  Its  Circulation 
•(3)    What  Makes  Clouds? 
- (4)  Clouds 

(5)    What  Makes  Rain? 


I. 


0596 
0052 
0891 
0144 
0892 


B.    Filmstrip  -  Understandings  Weather  and  Climate  ^(IMC) 


II. 


Field  Trip  -  guided  tour  to  Omaha  Weather  Bureau^ 

A,  Scientific  Qoals :  ^       ^  » 

^_^'10U/^iimate  ^ 

(2)  Atmospheric? Pressure 

(3)  Precipitation  ^  '         ^  ^ 

(4)  Cjoud  Formation 

(5)  Air  Pollution  ^J*.  .  - 

B.  Careers  available  at  the  Weather  JRXxreau:         '  '  " 
Meteorologist :                                '           '  * 

This  person  must  have  at  least  a'^.S.  degree  in  Meteor- 
f  /       ology  with  a  minor  in 'either  Mathematics  or/Physics. 

The  job  of  the  metjedrplogist  is  to -study  an4  interpret 
*  data  relating  to  weather,  atmosphetic  temperatures  and 
pressure,  atmospherip  electricity,  amount  of fallout  and 
4     pollution.  .The  meteoralogist  mAy  earn  $8,^0  as  a 

starting  salary  and  eventually  work  his .way  up  to  earning 
$25,000  a  year. 

Meteorological  Technician  -  (with^some  college) :  %  ^    ^  , 

This  is  a  person  who  has  his  high  school  diploma  plus' 
about  two  years  of  college.    He  is  trained  by  the ^ 
WeAtKer  Bureau  for  a* particularNjob.    He  also  must  have  » 
taken  some  computer .programming  and  fortran  courses  in 
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college.    His  job  is  mainJ.5rto^  tfun  the  confute rs  and  ' 
help  organize  the  available  weat*her  data.    Usually  this 
person  completes  cqllege,  g;et8  his  degree  and  becomes 
a  meteorologist.    Starting  salary  is^$7,000  yearly, 
which  is  finally  increased  tg^  $14,000  or '$15,000. 
Meteorological  Technician  •  (^^ith  no  cbllege):       /l^ ,  ^ 
This  person  is  a  "higji  school  graduate  ^^^M^  good  ^ 
mathematics  and  typing  background*    He  allljwi'li^re- 
ceive  on-the-job  tifaining  by  the^uremu.  ^«lp 
gather  and  compile  data,  take  atmospheric  tflsts  or  woWk 
with  computers.    Starting  salary  varies  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000  which  niay  eventually  be  increased  to  a  $14,000 
or, $15,000  yearly  income. 

■    /      '  ' 

Changing  the  Land  -  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


Changes  in  the  environment  may  be  natural  or  art^ificial.    Earth<|uakes,  -I 
glaciers,  succession,  droughts,  and  flo6ds  are  all  natural  environmental 
change's.    Man  has  attempted  to  ^change  the  environment  for  the  benefit- of 
himselA    He  has  attempted  to  harness  natural  %|li:ces  for  his  own  use.  lie 
has  t^d  to  avert  natural  disasters,  which' may  cause  untold  damage  to  him 
and  his  property.  ^ 

I.    When  teaching  about  man's  changing  the  environment,  the  following  audiq 
'  visual  ^ds  could  well  be  Used.  ^ 

A.  Movies:  \ 

(1)  Hoy  the  Earth  Naturally  Changes  0597 

(2)  Weathering  0875 

*  (3)    Machines  That  Move  the  Earth         0496  ^ 

*  B*    Filmstrips  -  Ecological  Crisis:  ,       •  < 

(11  .Some  Ecological  Considerations 
,  (2^  Evolution  and  Extinction  (IMG  574.5' Eco  Kit) 

•J  C*    Guest  lecturer  with  slide  presentation  frbm  the  Army  Cotp«  of 

Engineers.       -         ^        ^  \  ^ 

II.  Ob'jectives: 

A.    Science  ^oals:  -  f 

(1)  Flood  control  ^  . . 

(2)  Harnessing  natural  power 

(3)  Water  resource  development 

(4)  Xjopography  ,  ^ 
^>i.  Geodesy 

^•(b)%apping 

(e)    Charting  .  -    >  \ 

Careers  availablji  in  the  Army.  Corf)S  of  Engineers:  . 
Professional  Employees:  •  ^  • 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  almost  unlimited  job 
iJpportunities .    On  the  professional  level,  *  employers 
work  together  as  a  team  for  three  basic  objectives: 
(1)    Engineering  * 
.    (2)    Scientific  research 

(3)    Land  and  resource  deVelop^nt 
To  qualify  as  a  professional,  one  B)u»t  have  at  least  a 
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B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  any  one  of  these  disciplines, 
with  the  strongest  emphasis  on  Engineering: 


^1  ^ 
\*'  / 

jCi  n  1^  i  n  e  e  JL  i  n  1^ 

ArcniucCuure 

/ 

CiConomxcs 

Cicpiogy 

Biology 

/  Q  \ 

(8) 

Hydrology 

Kecreation 

Sociology 

(U) 

Forestry 

(12) 

Geodesy 

Cartography 

(14) 

Geography 

(15) 

Mathematics 

/ 

(16) 

Accounting 

:e  the 

qualifications  and  the  types  of  jobs  are  so 

diverse,  salary  depends  on  amount  of  education,  length, 
of  service  and  type  of  work. 
Non^Professional  Employees; 

These  people  do  not  have  college  degrees  imd  consequently 
have  supportive  jobs  that  aid  the  work  of  the  profession- 
als. 

1.  Technicians; 

These  people  must  be  high  school  graduates.  Many 
have  one  or  two  years  of  college  training.  ;  They  re- 
ceive on-the-joh  training  and  may  be  inspectors,  field 
\         representatives,  assistant  accountants,  or  real  estate 

personnel  \  ^ 

.1.    Clerical  Workers; 
\        These  people  make  up 


the  office  staff.    They  handle  the 


correspondence,  k^ep  records  and  do  all  the  necessary 
I  '  paper  work.    The  jobs  are  primarily  secretarial  in 

nature  and  a  high  school  diploma  is  ^e  qu^lflcation. 
They  must  be  able  to  type  45  wprd^per  mint*^  for  a 
typist  job.    Stenographers  must  be  *^le  to 'take  dic- 
tation "at  80  words  per  minute.    They  must  be  able  to 
keep  clear,  neat,  and  accurate  records.    Again  salary 
depends  on  the  amount  of  education  and  seniority. 
Engineering  Aides t 

These  people  must  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  pass  a 
VproficiWcy  test.    They  should  have  some  ability  in 
^^J^, electronics.    They  will  receive  training  and  further 
t^ducation  if  they  have  the  desire. 

The  An^  Corb8J(|jf'^lEfirgineer8  hrfs  a  provision  for  employee  training  and  de- 
veldpMnd.    xn)e^  to  continue  their  education  and 

financially  hlln^ihem  in  thiS| endeavor.    This  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity^  for  a  youn^  man  or  i^oman  whose  financial  resources  are  limited 
to'  build  a  career  an^  receive  an  education. 


3. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  AWARENESS 


-RATIONALE: 


1.  Self  awareness  Is  a  prime  auid  necessary  objective 
'  •  of  career  education.    It  wlll«  lead  to  a  lifetime 

target  of  self  Identity. 

i 

2.  Self  awareness  Is  tfe  assist,  children  In  gaining 
a  good  self  concept.  ' 

3.  Self  awareness  Is  to  assist  each  child  In  ac6ept- 
Ing  himself  as  a  whole  unique  person-- physical, 
social,  emotional.  Intellectual  ^ihg.  ^ 

k.    Self  awareness  will  release  the  hximan  potential 
and  assist  Individuals  toward  self-actualization^ 
This  can  be  achieved  by  promoting  self -understand 
ing  of  perceptions^ and  feelings. 

5.    Aiding  children  In  the  Interprertatlons  of  the 

perceptions  of  others,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 
'  others,  will  help  each  one  toward  better  Inter- 
personal relationships. 
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^  CONCEPTS: 


1.  V  All  work  has  dignity  if  conducted  in  'a  dignified 
•  manner. 

2.  Parents  are  paid  or  volunteer  woxl^rs  in  the> 
community.*    They  provide  goods  and  services  for. 

•the  community,  state,  country  or  world.; 


3.    A  worker  should  be  appreciated  and  respected  as 


a  person  for  his  value  to  the  ^minpnlty. 


J. 
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OBJECTIVES:  ,  . 

Identify  the  Job  families  (occupational  cluster^)* 

Z.    Make  children  aware  of  parent's  occupation  as  it 
relates  "to  the  Job  families* 

3^    Make  children  aware  of  the  tools  used  in  each 
occupation*" 

k.    Identify  if  the  occupation  provides  goods^  services 
or  both*  y 

5.    Identify  tlie  scope  of  the  occupation  as  to 
community t  state,  country  02** world* 

4*    Provide-  one  to  one  mini -work-awareness  experience 
'       with  parent t  and/or  provide  for  parent  demonstration 
in  the  classroom* 

7*    Providp  one  to  one  mini -work-awareness  experience 
with  small  businesses  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
>  and/or  provide  for  businessmen  to  demonstrate  in 

the  classroom*     (Consider  senior  citizens  in  the 
neijghborhood  as  a  resource.) 


^  

1 
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LEARNING^  ACTIVITIES : 

objective  One:    Identify  the(^Job  Families 

1,    Make  a  bulletin  board  that  will  progress  with  the^ 
unit.  Identifying  the  Job  families  (occupational 
clusters).    Refer  to  the  begj^nnlng  of  unit  for 
Illustration  of  occupational  .xilusters. 

Agrl-Buslness  and  Natural  Resources 

Communication  and  Media 

Construction 

Consumed*  and  Homemaklng  Occupations 
Environment  \ 
Pine  Arts  and  Humanities 
Health  Occupations 
'  s  Hospitality  and  Recreation 

Manufacturing  . 
Marine  Science  °    '  *^  . 

"  '  '       Marketing  and  Distribution      ^  ^ 
Office  Occupations  ^ 
Personal  Service 
Pubjlc  Service 
Transportation 

Define  e^ch  family  In  terms  appropriate  to  the 
grade  level • 

Agrl-3uslness  and  Natural  Resources 

Fisheries  Horseshoed 
Game  Preserves  Food  Inspector 

Wilderness  Areas  Pl-ant  Inspector 

Farmer      ^       '  Animal  Inspector 

Conservationist  Zoologist 
Oil  Well  Driller  Nurseryman 
Forester  *  Animal  Keeper 

Miner  Cattle  Rancher 


BEST  COPY  AVWUBLE 


Communication  and  Media      *  ' 

Telephone  Operator  Newspaper  Writer 

Telegrapher  4        Type  S6tter 

Radio  &  T.V,  Broadcaster  . 
Publisher  J         Newspaper  Reporcer 

Sign  Maker  '    *  Cameraman 

Photographer  R6cord  Maker 

Satellite  Communications  Worker  > 


Cement  Mason 

VTelder 

Plumber 

Br  l:C.k  lay  e  r-  Ro  o  f  e  r 
Painter 


Construction  ^ 
Carpenter 
Metal  Worker 
Cabinet  Maker 
Glass  Installer 
Telephone  Installer 
Heating  &  Air  Conditioning  Plasterer 
Exterior  Designer  Interior  Designer 

Me  chanl cs  Repal rmen 

Heavy  Equip.  Operators      Jeweler,  Watchmaker 

Consumer  and^  Homemaklng  Occupations 


Public  Housing 
Housing  for  1i.glng 
Household  Maintenance 
Instlt.  Maintenance 
Pood  Demonstrator 
Homemaker  ^ 
Interior  Decorator 


Clothing  Designer 
Model 
Dietician 
P004  Packager 
Home  Economist 
Child  Care 
Babysitter 


Environment 

Soil  and  Mineral  Conservation 

Water  Resources ^^ev-elopment  and  Conservation 

Forest,  Range,  $Jore^&  Wildlife  Conservation 

Urban  Planning  and  Renewal 

Sanitation  Systems  . 

Garbage  liisposal       ^  ' 
jKoise  Control  V'/ 
Air  Pollution  Control 


Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 
Writer  ,^ 
Artist 
Sculptor 
Composer 
Actor,  Comedian 
Costume  <§:  Set  Designer 
^  Clergyman 


photographer 

Cartoonist 

J>oet^ 

Sinfer 

Danger 

Film"  Maker 

Museum  Curator 


BEST  COPY  AVMIABLE 
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Health  ^Occupations 

Physician/  Surgeon 
I?ehtist 

Rescue  and  First  Aid 
Poison  Control 
Jfelood  Bank 
Nurse 

Qoinm.  Health  Services 

Hospitality  and  Recreation 
Parks 
Camps 
Aquariums 
Trail  Makers^ 
Picnic  Areas  ^ 
Scenic  Points 
Motels  and  Hotels 
Ski  Facilities 
Wilderness  Area 
Pish,  Game  &  Wildlife 
Zoo  Keeper 
Teric^s  ^ourt 
Theabers 
Roller  Skating ^ 
Coaches 

Manufacturing 

Assembly  Line  Worker 
Machine  Tool  Operator 
Tool  Maker 
Storage 
Packaging 
Wholesaling  ^ 
Retailing 
^  Advertising 


Optometrist 
Dental  Hyglenlst 
Psychiatrist 
Pharmacist 
Veterinarian 
Home  Care 

MedicaL  Researcher 


Travel  Agent 
Zoos 

Hunting  &  Pishing 

Guides 
Tour  Guides 
Camp  Counselor 
Marinas 
Athlete 
Life  Guard 
Amusement  Pgrk 
Golf  Course* 
Concession  Attendant 
Bowling  Alleys 
Ice  Skating 
Sports  Instructor 


Inspector 

Tool  Designer  - 

Transportation 

Equipment 

Distribution 

Sawmill  Worker 

Garment  Cutler 

Tailor,  Seamstress 


Marine  Science 

Marine  Biologist  Dredgeman  - 

Underwater  Construction  and  Salvage 
Commercial  Fishing  and  Processing 
\  Research,  Pish. Hatcheries,  .Experiments 
Offshore  Drilling  Marine  Architect 

Deepwater  Dlver^  E4)loration  &  Mapping 

Marketing  and  Distribution 
'  ^  -  Sales  Promotion 

Sales  and  Service  of  Products  - 
Vending  Machines 
Advertising    '  / 
Insurance 

Finance  <  I 


Banking 


^4 
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Derator 


Business  and  Of flee  Occupations 
Manager,  Executive 
Insurance  Agent 
Banker 

Secretary:    Legal,  Medical, 
Accountant 
Computer  .'Programmer 
Computer  * QpAtfat 
Offlce.MachJ 
Grocery  cMw^^ 
Cashl€»*||^l 

Personal  Service.";^ 
Barber  --"V^., 
Beauty  Operajbar^ft 
Pest  Controllers^ 
Product  Tester 
Household  Pet  Services 
Physical  Culture 
Animal  Trainer 
Mortician 


Personnel 
Receptionist 
Bookkeeper 
Etc* 

Real  Estate 
Bill  Collector 
Stock  Clerk 
Retail  Sales 
Service  Station 
Attendant 


Maid,  Cook,  Butler 
Custodian  ' 
Yard  Keeper 
Hotel  Clerk 
Laundry,  Dry  Cleaners 
Walter,  Waitress 
Bartender 

Stewardess,  Steward 


Public*  Service 

Courts,  Judge 
Parks  &  Recreation 
Defense,  Military 
Public  Health  . 
Taxation 


Labor  Affairs 
Librarian 
Defense,  Lawyer 
Social  Worker 
Postal  Workers 


Education:  Teaching,  Counseling  &  Supervision 
Put^Llc  Utilities:  Water,  Gas,  Electricity, 
^  Sewer,  Refuse 
'  Highways,  Bridges  and  Tunnels 
pTLlbl^c  Transportation:  Land,  Alr,^  Water 
Rteiuiatory^ Services:  Insurance,  Savings  and 
I'Loan,'  Stock  Exchange,  Public  Records, 
Licensing,  Customs,  ImiilRratlon 
Police  and  Fire  Detectives 
Hlrhway  Patrol  '  Rehabilitation 
Urban  Development  Public  Housing 

Trsc^sportatlon 

Drivers  of  Trucks,  Buses  ^/.Ambulances,  Taxis 
Air  Controller  Hall  Transportation 

Signal  Systems  Freight  Handlers 

Pipeline  Transmission  (Gas,  etc»)^ 
Aerospace  Transportation:  Commercial, 

Spacecraft,  Instruction,  Hpiintenance 
Water  Transportation:    Ship  Captain, 

Seaman,  Long  Shoreman 


\ 


ERIC 


1^1 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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3.    Have  the  children  list  some  of  the  knovm  workers 
m  each  Job  family.    Draw,  paint  or  find  pictures 
In  magazines  of  workers  and  their  tools;  label 
with  occupation:  put  In  appropriate  cluster. 

i^.    Use  Glasser  class  meetlhg  technique  (see  Schools 
Without  Failure  by  William  Glasser)  for  oral 
discussion  type  pre-test  to  asijertaln  what  the 
cldldren  already  know  or  attitudes  they  have 
about  each  Job  family.    This  activity  might  take 
several  class  meetings.  r 

5.    Prepare  Ditto  A  of  the  Job  families  for  each 
child's  notebook.    Simplify  the  cluster  titles 
if  necessary. 

Objective  Two:    Make  Children  Aware  of  Each  Parent's 

Occupation  As  It  Relates  to  the  Job 
Families 

1.  Prepare  form  similar  to  Ditto  B  for  each  child 
to  take  home,  complete  with  his  parent  and 
return  to  school.    Discuss  the  meaning  of  this 
activity.  . 

2.  Shar'fe^^  Information  thorough  use  of  Glasser 
class  meeting.  ( 

3.  Record  Information  6n^ bulletin  board  In  ' 
appropriate  clusters  through  art  or  written  work. 

Child  places  Ditto  B  In  his  notebook. 

5.    Compile  Info^TTiatlon  on  a  form  similar  tpr Ditto  .C 
and  give  one  to  each  child  to  place  in  his 
notebook. 


0  I 


Objective  Three:    Make  Children  Aware  of  the  Tools  Used 

'  In  Each  Occupation. 

1.    Prepare  form  similar  to  Ditto  D  for  each  child" 
to  take  home,  complete  with  his  parent  and 
return  to  school.    Discuss  the  meaning  of.  this 
activity,  i.e.  that  by  tools  we  mean  the' things 
the  parent  uses  >to  help  him  in  his  workr-such 
as  equipment,  uniform,  special  product,  trans- 
portation.   Stress  that  the  parent  would  be  the 
'    expert  in  making  this  list. 


DITTO  A 
THE  JOB  FAMILIES 


Office  Occupations 


Marketing  & 

Distribution 


Personal  Service 


Public  Service 


Marine  Science 


Transportation 


Manufacturing 


Hospitality  &  Recreation 


OCCUPATIOKAL 
CLUSTERS 


Agri-Business  &  Natural 
Resources 


Communications  &  Media 


Health  Occupations 


Fine  Arts  & 
HumdnHies 


Construction 


Consumer  & 
Homeinakinq 
Occupations 


Environment 
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DJTTO  B 

%  .  . 

MY  PARENT'S  OCCUPATION  ? 

MY  NAME  IS  •  ,    ■ 

MY  PARENT'S  NAME  IS    (MR./MRS. )  

MY  (DAD'S/MOM'S)  OCCUPATION  IS   ^  


TIIS  JOB  FAMILY  THAT  OCCUPATION  BELONGS  TO  IS 


\  Office  Occupations 

Personal  Service  / 

Marketing  &  \ 

/     Public  Service  > 

>^          Distribution  \ 

Marine  jSci^nce 


Manufacturing 


BEST  G6PY  RVAILABLE 
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MTTCi'  C 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  MY  CIASSMATE'S  PARENTS 


Child's  Name 

Parent's  Name 

Occupation 

Job » Family 

!•  Billy 

Dr»  Jones 

Physician 

Health 
Services 

2. 

DITTO  D  ■  ■• 

TOOLS  USED  IN  MY  PARENT'S  OCCUPATION 

I'iY  NAM^  IS   "   

'MY  PARENT'S  NAME  IS  (MR.  /MRS.)  

MY  (DAD'S/MOM'S)  OCCUPATION  IS  ^  


THE  TOOLS  USED  IS  THIS  OCCUPATION  ARE: 
DRAW  AND  LABEL  EACH  ONE. 


1 


1 

ID 


2.  Share  Information  through  Glasser  class  meetings • 

3.  "Hands-On"  experiences  with  aotxxal  tools,  If 
possible  at  this  time. 

Record  Information  on  bulletin  board,  through 
art  or  written' activity,  In  appropriate  clusters* 

5.     Child  placets  Ditto  D  In  his  notebool^ 

'6.  Compile  Information  on  asform  similar  to  Ditto  ^ 
and  give  one  to  each  child  to  place  In  his  note- 
book. A        r  ^ 


Objectives 'Pour  and  Five:    Identify  If  the  Parent's 
Occupation  Provides  Goods,  Services  or 
Both  and  the  Scope  of  the  Occupation 

!•    Prepare  a  form  similar  to  Ditto  F  for  each  child 
to  take  home,  complete  with  his  parent  and 
return  to  school.    Discuss  the  meaning  of  this 
activity.  '  '    •  • 

f  '"*2*    Share  Information  through  Glasser  class  ^meeting. 

,  ,   3.    Record  the  information  on  the  bulletin  board 

through  art  or  written  activity  In  appropriate 
clusters.  ^ 

k.     Child  plac6s  Ditto  F  In  his  notebook.^ 

,5.  Compile  Information  on  a  form  similar  to  Ditto  G 
and  give  one  to  each  child  to  place  In  his  note- 
book, i 


Objective  Six:    Provide  One- to-One  Mini-Work  Awareness 

Experience  With  Parent,  And/Or  Provide 
For  Parent  Demonstration  In  Classroom 

1.  Prepare  form  letter  similar  to  Ditto  H  for  each 
child  to  voluntarily  take  home,  complete  with 
parent  and  return  to  school. 

2.  Make  arrangements  with  the  principal  according 
to  results  obtained. 

3.  Make  a  large  calendar  of  the  month  (or  months) 
to  record  data  received.  I.e.  date  and  where 
child  will  go  to  work  with  parent  or  date  and 
parent  who  villi  come  to  school  and  ^Ive 
presentation. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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DITTO  E 

4 


SOME  TOOLS  USED  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OF -MY  CIASSMATE'S  PARENTS 


Child's  Name 

Parent's  Name 

Occupation 

Tools 

!•  Billy 

Dr.  Jones 

Physician 

.  Stethoscope 

Thermometer 

Tongue 

Depressor 

2. 

I 


DITTO  P 

DOES  MY  PARENT  PROVIDE  GOODS,  SERVICES  OR  BOTH? 
WHO  ARE  THEY  PROVIDED  FOR?* 

MY  l^E  IS   

MY  PARENT'S  NAME  IS  (MR./MRS,)  . 

MY  (DAD/MOM)  PROVIDES 

,    GOODS  ■ 

  SERVICES 

^    BOTH  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

TELL  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT.     .  ' 


MY  (DAD/MOM)  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  IN 

 *,  THE  COMMUNITY 

  OUR  STATE 

  THE  UNITED  STATES 

  ^HE  V/ORLD         ^  . 

TELL  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT. 
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pi'^JP  H 
OMAHA  PtisiilC  SCHOOLS 


Dear^ Parent, 

In  an  effort  to  provide  career  education  awareness 
for  your  child,  we  are  asking  if  you  would  be  interested 
in  doing  one  of  the  following: 

— take  your  child  to  work  with  you  for  a  half  or  . 
whole  day  to  increase  his  career  awareness  and' 
become  more  familiar  with  your  occupation  and 
the  tools  you  use, 

— come  to  school  and  tell  the  class  abdut  your 
occupation  and  the  tools  you  use© 

» 

In  either  case  you  and  your  child  will  be  given  an 
outline  to  follow  so  he  can  report  his  experiences  or 
your  visit  will  be  easier  to  prepare.    Please  return  the 
bottom  portion  of  this  paper  so  we  can  organize  the 
activities  and  send  you  a  response  as  soon  as'  possible. 


Sincerely, ' 


Teacher 


Principal 


Child *s  Name  ^   

Parent's  signature 

 I  would  be  able  to  take  my  child  to  work  with  me  on 

  f  rom^  ' 

Date  , Time 

 I  would  be  able  to  come  to  school  to  talk  to  the  class 

about  my  occupation  on  at  • 

Date  Time 

 I  would  like  to  take  my  child  to  work  with  me,  but  I'll 

need  some  ^  time  to  make  arrangements  as  to  when. 

 It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  take  my  child  to  work,  r 

 ^I  would  like  to  come  ta  school  to  talk  to  the  class 

about  my  obcupation^  but  1*11  need  some  time  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  when. 
,   It  is  not  possible  for  me,  to  come  to' school  to  talk 
to  vthe  class  about '  my^  occupation. 


ERIC 


Child  places  Ditto  H  in  his  notebook  If  he  has 
brought  it  back  to  school.    Others  do  not  need  ' 


Compile  information  from  calendar  onto  form 
similar  to  Ditto  I#     Give  one  to  each  child  to 
place  in  his  notebook.    Because  of  changes  the 
teacher  may  wish  to  use  phe  large  calendar  until 
the  end  of  the  unit  and  then  prepare  Ditto  I> 

Contact  by  letter  and/or  phone  each  responding 
parent  informing  of;     1)  confirmation  of  date 
and  time,  2)  restrictions  (if  any)  made  iSy  the 
principal  and  3)  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
this  activity.    Parent  should  be  sent  in  written 
brief  form  all  information,  procedures,  etc. 
the  teacher  wants  -  followed.    Make  final  con- 
firmation with  parent  two  days  before  the 
activity. 

Use  Actjivity  7  or  Activity  8  depending  on 
whether  the  child  goes  to  work  with  the  parent 
or  the  parent  comes  to  the  school. 

If  the  child  is  to  have  a  mini-work  awareness 
experience,  prepare  fotm  similar  to  Ditto  J  for 
the  child  to  take  to  "work'',  complete  in  pencil 
and  return  to  school.    Have  the  child  share  his / 
information  verbally,  by  role  playing,  painting  \ 
or  making  a  large  chart  containing  drawings  and  \ 
information  from  Ditto  J.  Child'^plL^ces  Ditto  J  \ 
in  his  notebook.    Duplicates  can  be  made  for 
each  child's  notebook  using  Thermofax  Copier 
which  will  pick  up  pencil. 

.If  the  child's  parent  will  come  to  the  classroom 
for  a  demonstration,  prepare  a  form  similar  'to 
Ditto- K  for  the  child  to  complete  with  his 
parent  and  return  -to  school.    A  sheet  of  oaktag 
might  also  be  provided  for  child  and  parent  to 
prepare  for  use  v;hile  making  presentation. 
Child  places  Ditto  K  in  his  notebook.  Duplicates 
are  made  for  each  child's  notebook  in  the  sajjf^ 
manner  as  in  Activity  ?• 

Thank  you  letter  is  written  by  child  to  parent  in 
case  of  Activity  7  or  by  class  to  parent  in  case 
of  Activity  8. 


(duplicate  of  Ditto  H. 


s 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABU 


DITTO  I 
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Mon. 


Susan's^ 

Dad  will 
visit 
our 
class. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Billy  / 
goes  to 
work. 


Thur. 


Tpm's ' 
i)ad  will 
visit 
our 
class 

Ik 


Jean 

goes  to  - 
work. 


rt 


^ERJC 


£6 


MY  NAME  IS 


I  WORKED  AT 

OK 
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DITTO  J 
MY  DAY  AT  WORK 


Date 


THIS  IS  WHAT  I  DID 

^  


HERE  ARE  SOME  TOOLS  AND  .g^EHER  THINGS  I~-SAWr 


4 
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DITTO  K 


MY  PARENT  VISIT3  OUR  CLASS 


MY  NAME  IS 


MY  (DAD/MOM) 


IS  COMING  TO  VISIT  OUR  CLASS 


ON 


Date 
OCCUPATION  AS  A 


TO  TELL  US  ABOUT  HIS/HER 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  THINGi?  YOU.  WILL  LEARN  ABOUT: 


THIS  IS  WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET  TO  SEE: 


/ 


..8 


Objective  Seven:    Provide  6ne-to  One *Minl-Work  Awareness 

Experience  With  Small  Business  in 
Immediate  Neighborhood  And/Or  Provide 
For  Busines^sma^ti  to  Give  Demonstration 
in  Classroom.    Consider  Senior  Citizens 
^  in  Neighborhood  As  a  Resource. 

1.    Proceed  with  the  format  of  activities  for 

Objective  Six  adapted  to  the  new  Objective,  i.e. 
the  teacher  makes '.the  initial  contacts,  provides 
information,  etc.  ^  _      ,  _  r: 


2.  Possible  arrangements  could  be  made,  to  include 
those  children  not  able  to  participate' in  the 
activities  of  Objective  Six. 

3.  Charts  and  forms  similar  to  Ditto  L  and  Ditto  M 
could  be  prepared.    They  would  be  much  like 
Ditto  J  and  Ditto  K.  with  one  for  each  child's 
notebook  except  that  the  class  as  a  whole  could 
prepare  one  Ditto  K  each  time  a  speaker  came  to 
give  a  presentation  in  the  classroom. 

J^.    Any  child  provided  with  a  one-to-one  career 
awareness  experience  should  be  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  express  his  learning  as  children 
participating  with  their  parents. 

5.    Thank  you  letter  is  written  by  the  child  to  the 
businessman  for  the  one-to-one  activity,  or  by 
the  class  to  the  ^businessman  or  senior  citizen 
who'^gave^a  presentation  in  the  classroom. 


0 


DITTO  L 
MY  MY  AT  WOBK 


MY  HA^E  IS 

'  ;    Tv  ' 

I  WOBKECf^i 

»  '( 


ON  "    '       ■    •  ■ 

Date  ~" 

I 

THIS-  IS  WHAT^r  DID. 


Name  of  Business 
WITH 


Name  of  Person 


HERE  ARE  SOME  TOOLS  AND  OTHER  THINGS  I  SAW; 


DITTO  M 


OUR  CLASS  VISITOR 
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MY  NAME  I^ 


Name  of  Person 


ON 


Date 
OCCUPATION  .AS  A 


THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  LEABNED, 


CAME  TO  OUB  CLASS 


TO  TELL  US  ABOUT  HIS/HEB 


■rrilS  IS  WHAT  WE^SAW. 


ERIC 


? 


MATERIALS: 


Films  avavilable  through  the  Omaha  Public  Schools 
Film  Library; 

People 

What  Happens  Between  People 
Families  Are  Different  and  Alike 
.What  Do  You  Expect  Of  Others? 
Our  Family  Works  Together 
Watch  How  Well  Everything  Works 
Time  to  Begin 
One  Day  on  a  Farm 
Farm  Community 
The  Metropolitan  Area^ 
The  City 

Hike  and  Steve  Visit  a  Shopping  Center 
Neighborhoods  Are  Different 
Helpers  Who  Come  to  Our  House 
A  Comvmity  Keeps  House 
The  Fireman 
The  Policeman 
Our  Public  Utility  System 


Poultry  on  t^e^-i^arm 


Eggs  to  Market 
Uncle  Jim^s  Dairy  Farm 
The  Truck  Farm 
Bread 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  Vv 


The  Pood  Cannery 

Pood  for  the  City:  Produce 

Pood  for  the  City?    Wheat  and  Plour 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Supermarket 

The  Lumberyarj^ 

Let's  Build  a  House 

Building  a  House 

Machines  That  Move  Earth 

Boats  and  Ships 

Airport  in  the  Jet  A^e  » 
Communications  for  Beginners 
Hov;  Communications  Help  the  Community 
5rs  at  Out  ScHool 
le  Zoo 
Zoo  Baby  Animals 


'28 


y "  Professional  Assistance  in  Lesson  Design 


SERIES  OP  ELEMENTARY 
AWARQIESS  GUIDES 


CAREER  AWARENESS 


CAREER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


S.  D.  Statewide  Project  .  " 
^1-35  10th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Waljertown,  ^S.  D.  57201 

Owatonna  Elem.  Schools 
Career  Ed.  Consultant 
Div.  of  Vo-Tech.  Bi.  Dept. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 


Ryan,  Charles  W. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Books  For  Classroom  Reading 
ABOUT  BOOKS 

I  ■ 

i    COME  TO  WORK 
I    WITH  US 


HOW   

ARE  MADE 


I  WANT  TO  BE 
A   


LET'S  GO  TO 

A   . 

OPEN  DOOR  SERIES 


POPEYE 


WHAT  DOES 


DO? 


Children's  Press 
W.  Van, Bur en 
Chicago,  111.  50507 

Sextan%  Ihf ofm^tf on  •  " 
Systems  &  Service 
P.O.  Box  1231 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201 

David  C.  Cook 

850  No^  Grove  Ave. 

Elgin,  111.  60120 

Children's  Press 
W.  Van  Buren 
Chicago,  llli  60607 

G.  P.  Putnam 

200  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  IOOI6 

Children's  Press 
122^^  W.  Van  Buren 
Chicago,  111.  '<^607 

king  Syndicates 

235  East  ^5th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

DoA^^Mead  &  Company 
Neit  York,  N.  Y.  IOOI6 
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Kits  to  Teach  Self-Awareness 

DUSO  (Developing  Under-  ^American  Guidance  Serv 
standing  of  Self  &  Others)    Circle  Pines,  Minn. 

AWARENESS,  FOCUS  ON  Science  Research 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT  "  Associates 

7200  So.  Leamington 
Chicago,  111.  6O638 


Kit  to  Teach  Career  Awareness 

PEABODY  LANGUAGE  '        American  Guidance 

DEVELOPMENT  KIT  2  Service  ,  ! 

"  ^  Circle  Pines,  Mihn. 

^S^dio-Visual  Aids  to  Teach  Self  Awareness 

"GETTING  TO  KNOW  ME"  '   SVE  Singer 

13^5  Diversey  Parkvray 
"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  Chicago,  111.  6o6l^ — 

THE  LODLTPOP  DRAGON"  ' 

All  films trips  are 
"DEVELOPING  BASIC  available  with  either 

VALUES^'  records  or  cassettes. 

COMMUNITlf  WORKERS  ^  ^  ' 

AND  HEI^ERa ;  GROUa  l.„  A,  spjcl.^l^buy^  fxQjn 

SVE  Singer  contain- ' 
COMMUNITY  WORKERS  ing  Primary  and 

AND  HELPERS    GROUP  2  ■Int>ermedia1>e  Sound  ^ 

Films  trips  vrith 
WORKING  IK  U.S.  Auto  Vance  II 

COMIWNITIES    GROUP  1 


WORKING  IN.  U.S. 
COr^lUNITIES    GROUP  2 


Picture-Story  Prints  to  Teach 

COMMUNITY  HELPERS"  ' 
STUDY  PRINTS 

"URBAN  LIFE"  , 
STUDY  PRINTS 


Career  Awareness 
SVE  Singer 

13^5  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  111.  6061^1' 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUIBLE 


Games  and  Toys  to  Teach  Career  Awareness 


f 


CLASSIFICATION  GAME 
NO.  10 14' 


SCHOOL 
SMALL  TOWN 
AIRPORT 
GABAGE 

AVA  SEWING  SPECIAL 


FINEST  EEECTOa  SET  » 

DELUXE  STEAM  ENGINES 

WOBKING  MODEL  MACHINE 
SHOP  SIMULATION 

PLAY  PLANKS 


Triangle 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D| 
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TEA.CHER  EVALUATION 

Some  ways  to  evaluate  the  unit,  "Involving  the  Family 
and  Immediate  Sfchool  Neighborhood  in  Career  Eduoation 
Awareness"  aret 

1.  Develop  a  class  meeting  topic  to  determine  a 
change  or  development  in  children's  attitudes 
toward  the  dignity  of  work* 

2.  Build  a  rating  scale  to  measure  each  child's 
-    knowledge  of  the  Job  families* 

J.  'Determine  whether  the  child  can  recall  detailjs 
of  an  occupation  which  would  give  him  personal 
satisfaction* 

Teacher  establish  a  one-to-one  interview  with 
each  student,  using  his  notebook,  to  determine 
what  he  has  gained  from  the  xxnit  as  a  whole. 

5.  Teacher  establish  a  one-to-one  interview  with 
each  student,  using  his  notebookyO?o.  detemine 
what  he  has  learned  about  his  patent*^ 
'occupation,  even  if  mini-work  experience  was 
not  included.- 

6.  .  Construct  a  "show  me"  card  response  test  to  use 

with  the  entire  class. 

:      7 Share /.notebooks  and  experiences  with  other  ^ 
'h    'classes  and  note  reactions. 

8.  '    Note  any  in^ltiative  on  the  child's  part  to  • 
;     obtain  further  information  pertaining  to  an 

Aio9jC|upation  covered  in  the  unit. 

9.  At  conference  time  or  when  visiting  neighborhood 
businesses,  determine  parent  and/or  businessmen's 
reactions  to  the  unit.    Make  note  of  positive 
attitudes  as  ;well  as  suggestions  for  improvement 
or  change. 
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APPENDIX 

I? 

The  following,  taken  from  "Career  ^IXF^ioratlons",  li^ 
compiled  by  Helen  K.  Dickson,  Sputh  Dakota  Career 
Education  Program,  Waterto,wn,  .South  Dalcota,  Is  a  design 
for  making  worthwhile  anjr  "fi^d^  trip  which  might  be 
planned  to'  develop  awaren^sss  "iin  career  education. 

Toward  Excellence  In  Cai^efe^  Awareness  Field  Trips 
Primary  Division  *  • 

When  making  a  field  trip  to  develop  career^ awareness 
concepts,  the  teacher  should  arrange  to  have  the 
following  Ideas  made  evident  to  the  children: 

1.  Everyone  working  here  Is  helping  to  produce 
goods  or  services  or  both.    Children  should 
be  able  to  Identify  If  It  Is  goods  or 
services  and  what  the  final  product  Is.  At 
the  same  time  they  should^understand  that  the 
company  could  not  exist  wJ^Wjout  people. 

2.  The  children  should  be  aware  of  the  job 
families  and  be  able  to  Identify  the  roles 
of  most  of  the  workers  with  these  families • 

3.  The  class  as  a  whole  should  Investigate  and 
be  able  to  tell  about  the  tasks  expected. of 
at  least  25^  of  the' various  members,  of  "the 
Job  family. 

^  ^  '  If^  The  'ciirss  as%  whol^e  should^be- able^^^Ao  tell^*^ 
.   .      .  what  posll5iori  In  the  Job  family  requires  the^ 

most  education  and  those  that  require  th^ 

least  education. 

5.  *The  class  as  a  whole -should  observe  and  be 
.  able  to  report : , 

a)  reading  ability  needed 'to  perform 
the  job  well  ; 
i         b)  math  ability  needed  to  pel-form  t>he  ^ 
job  well  * 

c)  spelling  ability  needed  to ^perf onti 
the  Job  well 

d)  special  abilities  the  worker  might 
need. 

6.  Children's  attention  should  be  focused  on 
workers'  tools  and  their  usbs* 
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7*    Children" should  observe  special  clothing 
worn  by  workers. 


Making  Your  Field  Trip  Meaningful 

1.    Enlist  the  principalis  aid  in  planning  tour 
,  and  arranging  transportation* 

2*    Make  children  aware  of  your  guidelines # 

3»    Help  children  decide  what  questions  they  want 
answered  and  on  plans  for  recording  inform- 
ation to  be  gathered • 

4»    Divide  the  class  Into  groups  of  abqut  five 
.  to  gather  certain  information. 

Assign  "thank -you"  people • 

6#    Make  arrangements-early  with  your  hosts,  at 
'  ^       their  convenience, 

7#    Give  hosts'  a  list  of  things  you  would  like 
children  to.^Le&m  and  observe, 

^"  ,^   .    .  ^ 

8,  Get  parental  fr^ eases  signed, 

,  .      ~>  ^  ' 

9,  Ask  for  parante  .jbo  Volunteer  to  assist  you  . 
on  the'  fiel<?||^£^);  | 

10,    Assign  about  Jive  cljiildren  to  each  parent. 
Parents  are  ^^iiev^tenant      responsible  'for 
^        '  ^;  assisting"  th^^hi^i<pren^  in  gatnering  inform- 
ation and  keeping  tabs  on  them^    The  teacher 
^         ^i|  the  "Captain",    Let  j^ents  know  of  plans, 
^ncludirig^  discipline,  ana" have  them  refer 
probrems  tjo^'ybu,  ^ 


Student  Conduct 

1,  Thought  should  be  given  concerning  the.  ^ 
appropriate  treatment  of  students  not  con- 
forming to  class  standards • 

2,  The  students,  using  a  class  meeting,  might 
be  able  to  prepare  their  own  standards  of 
conduct, 

3,  The  author  has  found  the  followirtg  to  be 
most  effective,  used  once  in  the  classroom 
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and  as  a  reminder -befor^  leaving  ^the  bus* 
Say,  "You  have  decided  your  rulei  for  good 
manners  on  .the  field  trip/  "^ou  jrikll  hav:e  a^ 
choice,  you  know.    You  may  either  follow  the 
rules* or  return  to  the, bus  and  stay  there- 
uhtlX  t^e  trip  Is  completed.    Of  course,  fif 
this  haj^pens^  you^^re  automatically  ellm^  •  • 
Inated  ^from  taking: the  next  trip*"  .  <^ 

Then,  if  you  have  a  '!horser-?arQunder",  .  ^ 
calmly  j^emlnd  him  of  his  choice,  "You  may 
either  .  .         and  If  he  continues,'  quietly 
remind  him  with  no  malice,  ."Since  your  choice' 
Is  evidently  to  go  to.  the  bus,  you  miay  go  sit 
there  until,  the  group  is  ready  to  leave*" 
Watch  to  see  that  he -does  thl:^* 

If  the  above  steps  are  followed  and  every- 
thing is  well  planned  beforehand,  you  should 
have  a  very  educationally  successful  itrlp, 
create  good  public  relatlpns  and  leave  the  • 
hosts  feeling  glad  you  came. 
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Objective 


the    purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  bulletin  board  ideas 
on  the  awareness  level  for  primary  teachers  and  librariariS  to  use 
in  connection  with  career  education  units ♦ 


IntroQuctory  Notes 

Eulletin  boards  car.  often  be  a  source  of  ^^eat  concern  for  most 
teachers.    The^ ideas  in  this  project  will  hopefully  all^iate  some 
of  that  concern.    An  exact  duplication  of  the  bulletin  bo 
sentcd  might  not  be  practical  for  you,  but  an  adaptatioh  or  irispira- 
tion  is  always  possible.    Some  of  the  ideas  are  presented  in  a 
visual  form,  whereas,  scir-e  are  given  in  a  description-caption  fom 
that  v.lll  cillow  you  to  detenrine  z'r.e  liiial  results.    The  possibil- 
ities are  endless,  and  the  need  is  great,  so  happy  creating. 
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Bulletin  ^ioards 


r 


are  Really 


Goinq  Places 
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oap  t  i  o  ns  -lies  c  rip  t  i  o  ns  ^ 
£0):  ^.dditiorial  Boards 

Caption-    I'ou^ve  cone  a  loii^  way«laay 

Description-    The  bocird  would  be  covered  with  current  picturei^  of 

'  ^  ^  ^ 

^  worsen  working  at  a  Vc^riety  of  occupations*    The  pic- 

"  "~  tures  could  be  labeled^jdth  tr.o  ii^rrie  of  t'ne  occupa- 
tion.   ?or  a  compc.ribon,  the  bo^rci  c^uld  be  divideu 
into  "Then"  ..id  "i*ov;"  sections^  ai.d  older  pictures  of 
woir.en  as  bor.er^f.kers  could  be  ir.c.luded*    Tno  purpose 
of  this  boo.rd  \;ould  be  l^o  .rake  the,  students  c^w^rc  of 

ti  ■ — 

ti.e  VcLric-ty  of  o^r^urs.opfcn  to  .;or.ons 

Caption-    Can  you  put  ^he  workers  v;:.ere  they  ^elon^^V 
>j(jscription-    The  board  woula  be  diviaed  into  ti^ree  i^ecbions.- 
of  tne  outsiae  sections  would  be  Uu^^lcd  "uocus"^ 
^thj"^iTdLde  sectior.  woula  contcLin  pic^ur^s  of  a 
variety  of  workers^  ,c.iia  t..e  otner^  outoiue  ooci^icn 
woulU.be  Ic^bclod  "services".    ^or..e  of  the  .workers 
pictured  could  oe  a  .  lu:ler^  ^-rocer,  florist^  jo.:^^- 
nan,  painter^  nurse^  bj.kcr,  s<^les  cl^rK^  etc.  ihc^ 
j-urpo:>e  cf  this-  bo^-ra  vjoul^  be  tclaeton-jine  if  c^tua^r, 
tjan  distinguish  b^jtv;een  vror/ers  who  offer  ^ooucj,  ^lA 
those  who  offer  sendees* 

Gajtion-    Can  you  1  olp  tho  ;;ork'^ro  fir.a  tr,eir  tools? 
Description-    The  board  would  bo  aiviaed  into  ^wo  sectiorji3.-  One 
*    section  would  coi.tain  pictux^es  of  v/orkors^  c>na  or.^ 

IS  < 

other  section  woula  conia^in  pictures  of  the  tools 
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they  UyQ.    The  pictures  could  be  labeled  "yo  empha- 
sise vocc^bularj'.    Soi:e  of  the  worker-tool  combina- 
tioriS  coula  be  carx enter-saw,  photoi^rapher-ciiir.era, 
plujr.be r-wrench,  secretary-t/pewriLer,  painter- 
p^iutr  can  arid  brush,  fir^irxin- water  hose,  chef- 
mixing,  bowl,  nurse-t-hermometer,  beautician-comb 
and  brush,  seamstress-needle  and  tirread,  etc.  The 
purpose  of  x.his  bo^rd  is  ,to  irxOke  utuaents  aware 
Ox  the  variety  of  tools  that  workers  use. 

ii.  Caption-    '..ork  io  for  people  like  you  ^ 

Description-    This  board  would  be  a  collage  of  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  v/orkers.    The  pictures  would  be  in- 
side an  outline  of  a  human  body.    The  purpose  of  ohe 
boaixi  v;ould-be  as  a  type  of  introduction  to  work  by 
makiFig  students  aware  of  the  variety  of  careers 
available  to  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Career  education  is  a  decision  making  process.     Within  this 
framework,  we  can  provide  our  students  with  the  necessary  me'ans 
-  and  opportunities  to  makp  decisions  in  the  classroom-, -to  begin 
with,  so  that  they  may  become  more  self-directive  individuals. 

What  means?    What  kinds  of  opportunities?    The  means  is 
information  and  experience  aJs^out  different  occupations  'and  related 
school  subject  matter.     The  catalyst  in  the  decision  making  • 
process  comes  when  sWlents  participate^  in  classroom  activities 
that  enable  them 'to  relate  themselves  to  the  information  and 
experiences  in  the  activities. 

To  find  satisfaction  and  accomplishment  in  one's  work  role  ^ 
is  a  most  important  tenet  of  career  education^    Indeed,.. we  cannot 
easily  S^nd  this  satisfaction  and  a^gmplishment ,  if  we  Kave 
never  had  the  r:i^ht  information  and  %ljj^necessary  opportunities 
to  make  appropriate  decisions  about  work  in  relation  to  ourselves. 
Most  of  us  must  work  at  least  a  third  of  our  lives,  so  why  not 
make  this  experience  as  rewarding  and  satisfying  as  possible? 

The  accompanying  career  education  learning  packages  illustrate 
some  methods  used  by  Lewiston  teachers  in  implementing  career 
education  in  their  classroooms. 

Please  free  to  add  your  oWn  note  pages.     The  guide  is 

a  career  education  resource.     It  is  a  way  to  get  closer  to  the 
innovations  of  many  other  teachers. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Wrj 
^''^  ^  NOW  Exemplary  Program 


f  r-i*^    ;      '  Activities  Writer 


'       '  II  ^  , 

OVERALL  OBJECTIVES 

The  career  education  learning 'packages  in  this  guide  are  se- 
quenced and  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in. meeting  the  following 
objectives: 

1,  To  encourage  group  and  individual  activity. 

2,  To  encourage  sharing,  cooperation,  taking  responsibility, 
and  accepting  direction.  -=        ^  jr » 

3,  To  encourage  the  student  to  experience  cause  and  effect 
relationships  in  decision  -making, 

s  4.  To  increase  the  students  awareness  of,  exploration  of, 
and  preparedness  for  changing  wotk  roles  in  a  chanqinq 
society, 

5.  To  make  relevant  applications  of  school  subject  skills, 

6,  To  reinforce  good ^self-concepts, 

•    .    There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  direct  and  organize  activities 
to  meet  the  above  objectives,  ^  The  poradigm  on  the  following  page 
illustrates  the  general  relationship  of  these  objectives  to  class- 
room activity. 
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CLASSROOM  ACTIVITY 
Encouraging  l^he  S^tudent  to 
Experience  £ause^&  Effect 
Relationships  in  Decision  Makiuq 


Increasing  the 
Student's  Awarenes 
of  Changing  Work 
Roles  in  a  Changing 
JSociety. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Making  Relevant 
Applications  of 
School  Subject 
-  Skills  ' 


Encouraging  Sharing,  Cooperation,  Taking 
Responsibility  &  Accepting 
Direction 
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Part  I 


My  Home-Mom 
Dad 

•  .  Sisters 
"  Brothers 
Me 


Suggested  grade  levels  for  this  unit 

r 

Kin'dergarten:  and  First  Grade 


Developed  bythe  N^O.W.  Staff 


I 


UNIT  IMTRODUCTION 


\ 


•  ThiVunit  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  home  and  school 
for  the  beginning -student.    Dealing  with  the  student's  familiar  enl; 
'  vironment  anc^  gradually  exfendin^^-his  awareness  by  means  of  explora^.' 
.tioE)  into  jotrier  community  areaj^ijiay  eventually  lead- to  a  better  under- 


:  st^'ding  .off  self  in  relation' to  ^sofciety  at  large. 


In  triJJs  unit  you  and  youf^lyjdents  will  have  an -opportunity  to 
explore  ^he  family.    Through  ^the  process  of  selecting  appropriate 
unit  ac;{iivities  for  your  classroom  ii^di.viduals,.yo^..mdy  answer:  ' 
,  Who  &n  I? 
Who  are  the  members  of  my  family?  . , 
Vfhat  do  they  do  at  home? 
'  «    Hov'do  we  work  together? 
^     ,     What  jobs  do  my  fanjily  members  have  outside  of  home? 

This  uftit  covers  approximately  one  third  of  the-^kir^dergarten-^ 
first  grade  Career  Education  model o     The  N^O.W^  Program  suggests 
'  units  oh  school  roles  and  workers  and  community  helpers  follow  the 
implenj^^ntation  of  this  unito    Please  feel  free  to  select  and  order 
ttie  activities  in  any  combination  from  these  units  you  see  fit.  If 
the  activities  are  not  appropriate  for  your  classroom  individuals,  ^ 
plea.se  dp^^nat-  hesitate  to  change  and  adapt  them.    I  am  interested  in 
and  open  to' your  ideas  for  the  further  improvement  of  these  units  ^and 
for  the  development  of  new  units.  -         .  \  ' 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
N.O.W.  Program 
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In  implementing  the  activities        this  unit,  yfe>u 
should  take  particular  precautions  not  to  eVoke  em- 
barrassing, too  revealing,-^  or  discriminating  answers 
to  questions  in  the  group  experiences.     Detailed  in- 
formation aSodt  the  personal  lives  of, family  members, 
an*d  discriminating  descriptions  about  personal  ap- 
pearances can  easily  be  avoided  by  carefullV  planning 
the  questions  you  ask  your  students.    For  aicample 
you  might  not  say:     "Tell  me  about  Mary '  Sx^lo thing.  • 
or  "How  is  Mary  dressed  today?"     It  mighyt  be  abetter 
to  say:     "\yhat  articles  of  clothing  is  Mary  wearing 
today "What  colors  does  she  have  on?"  Specify 
your  questions. 
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Objectives  and  Concepts 

Ac     Concepts  '       ""^^  ^ 

lo     The  study  of  the  family  unit^most  involves  the  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  student  because  he  is  most 
familiar  witi;!  this  environment.  ^ 

2.    The  initial  study  of  self  and  the  family  unit  paves/  the 
way  to  broaden  the  student *s  knowledge  and  experience 
of  society  at  large. 

The  family's  duties,  skills,  tools,  and  occupational 
positions  provides  a  career  education  base  from  which 
to* build  additional  occupational  areas. 


3. 


4.  The  study  of  occupations  can  bring  a  greater  awareness 
of  self  in  relation  to  society  at  large. 

5.  Occupational  awareness  is  a  basis  for  making  appropriate 
career  decisions  in  the  student's  futjure. 

B.    General  objectives     ,  .        *  ;      "  •  ^ 

1.  To  broa?ie'n  tTr\e  student' s  knowledge  of  the\work  community. 

2.  To  stimulate,  the  student's  awareness  of  family  work 
^  roles  and  relationships*    ^  ^ 


3.  To  give  the  student  additional  opportunities  to  identify 
•  relationships  in  terms  of  self..^;^-  ^ 

4.  To  enable  thi,-student  ta  work  in ^  a  group  as  well  as  on 

^  ^     his  own  initiative.  '  '  *  .    ,  . 

^    .   \^  ^       -  '       ^        ^     %    '  ' 

5.  To  brpadfeh  the  base  of  student r experience. 

6.  To  experience  cause  and,  effect  relation ships<^in.  ipak';Lng 
.decisions.  '  ^  '  r  , 

\  '  '  -  .  -*  •  ^ ,  ' 

7.  To  provide  the  student  with  additional  opportunities  to 

^     share,  cooperate,  accept  responsibility,  and  take      ,  -.j^- 
direction  in  the  form  of  classroom  activities.. 

C.    Learner  objectives  -  You  may  need  to  change  these  objectiyes 
to  meet  the  needs  of^  your  classroom  individuals.  , 

1.     By  the  end  of  the  unit  study,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  describe  thr^e  (3)  everyday  activities  of  each  family 
member  including  himself. 


2.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  name  at  least  five  (5) 
tools  his  mother  and  father. use  in  their  everyday 
activities*  /  . 

^  .  '  .       '         '      .  i^' 

3.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  name  at  least  two  tools 
additional  family  members  (including  himself)  use  in 

,  '  their  everyday  activity.  .    .       ^  ^ 

y     '  4.     The  -learner  will  be  able  to  name  the  occupational 

■r  <■     positions  that  members  of  his  family  hold. 

5.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  name  a  tool  for  each  of. 
these  occupational  positions. 

♦  » 

6.  The  leader  will.be  able  to  describe  fiv^  (5)  physical 
characteristics  of  himself. 

7.  The  learner  will  ,be  able  to  name  five  (5)  similarities 
ttiat  he  and  his  classmates  have. 

.    II.'    Subject  Matter  *^  •  '  .  / 

A.  .  Definition  of  terms'  " 

1.    Family  -  a  group  of.  individual^  living  and  functioning 
together.    Usually  tjie  family  consists  of  two  adults - 
and  their  children.  *  f> 

2.,   Duty  -  action  required  by  one's  position  or  occupation. 

3o  '  Tool  -  an  instrument  u»sed  or  worked  ' by  hand^ 

3     4.     Skill  -  a  developed  .aptitude  or^ ability. 

♦Webster*  s  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Dictionajsy,  gI&C  Merriam  Co.  'j  « 
Springfield,  Ma.,  1971.^     '   \  '  ^   ^  ^  / 

•  '      B.    ypca^lary  terms  -  *    .  ' 

Non-i?fe^ers  would  noi  benefit'  from 'vocabulary  terms  a^sucHf 
In  this>s^|e7  you  m^  want  to  display  pictures^  and  postei^s 
•    .  deplGtir^g  family  mem&ers^^nd'-asso'ciated  ^skills  and  tgdls*' 
•  .   for  recognition  purposes  •     .  ^  :      /  ' 

III.    Occupational  Information  *  ^  ^  •  . 

A.    Careers  at  home        '  \    '  Ir 

^  1.    Home  roles  for  family  members  J  '    .  - 

/      '  2.    Job  roles  for  family -members^  '  •      ^  ^ 

'  t    ■   '     ■  i'-^  - 
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B,    Job  facts 


Information  students  will  find  Mk  for,  ea£h  worker  and 
family  member.    Learner  object:^eSv provide  specifications 
for  job  facts.    Refgr  to  the  NOW  Program's  Resource  List  " 
for  general  and  specific  occupational  information . 

Mofciv^tional  Activities  »^  '»Who  am 

A.,  Physical  attributes  of  self  '  ^ 

1^'  HAVE  EACH  STUDENT  DRAW  A  PICTURE  OF  HImMJf  OR  OF  A 
'CLASSMATE.    If  possible,  the  students  can  print  the 
nahe  on  the  .picture-.     The,  student  can  show  his  picture 
to  the  class  and  .point  to  and  describe  the  individual 
'  drawn:         •       "  - 

41        •      -  ■       ^  .  ^. 

a.    Hair  color  •  ' 


b.    Eye  color^  '       '  '      .       '  ,  , 

Body  build  (smaW.,  big,  tall,  short,  etc.l) 

d.  - •  carbthirig  (dress,  shirt,  skirt ,  ^pants,  shoes 
t        colors,  etc.) 

e.  Outstanding  personal  characteristics  (dimples, 
,  freckles,  etc.)' 

^.   A  Discu:^ipN  on:  how  we  are  all  -different  could  procede. 

Play  "Hot  Po1bai:o."  '      ^  - 

a.  Students  and  , teacher  stand  in  a  circle. 

b.  Teacher,  throws  a  ball;  to  a  studeit. 

o.     The  student-<4escribe^  how  he  is  different  from  the 
'  ^       teacher:  o  . 


\ 


.d.    The  student  who^  caught  the  ball  tosses  or  passes  it 
on,  and  the  next  student  describes  the  differences 
between  the  thrower  and  himself.    Refer  to  A*  2.c. 
l*.)-5*)  on  page  3a  -  N  ' 

3.  DISCUSS  PHYSICAL  SIMILARITIES. 

a*    The  teacher  could  ask  all  the  students  in  the  cir- 
cle to  draw  closely  together  and  sit  in  a  circle 
on  the  floor^  and  hold  hands* 

b.    The  teacher  may  follow-up  by  saying: 

!•)    We  have  been  talking  together  about  how  we 
are  all  different. 

2.  )    But,  we're  all  alike,  too^ 

3.  )    There  are  things  we  all  have  in  common. 

4o    Play  Sesame  Street  song:     "I've  Got  Two  Eyes, 
1-2. ^' 

5.)    Have  children  learn  to  sing^the  song,  while 

pointing  to  parts  of  their  laody  as  they  sing. 

4.  Refer  to  Unit  A-,  "Physical  Attributes  of  Self",  Focus 
on  Self-Dev^elopment,  Stage  One:    Awareness^  SRA  Kit  for 
additional' activities.  '.  ~ 

The  intellectual  self  -  "What  have.  I  learped?"  -  'jWhat  am 
I  learning?"  -  "What  will  I  I6arn7"  I  , 

1.     DO  ACTIVITIES  TO  SHOW  WHAT  THE  STUDENTS "HAVE  LEARNED. 

a.  Display  pictures  of  students  doing  the  following 
activities: 

1^ )    Dressing  ^  .  .  ^ 

2.  )  Washing 

3.  )  Brushing 

4.  )    Combing  hair  .    ,  ' 

b.  Make  individual  experience"  charts>  for  the  above 
activities'.    Keep  a  daily  tally  of  .the  students* 
personal  care/habits. 
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c*    Have  students  break  into  groups  f6r    a  story  telling 
hour^  Examples: 

!•)     I  went  to  the  store, ^^^d  ^   

2.  )     I  visited  ^ 

3.  )    I  piayed  with   

4.  )    My  favorite  toy  is 

V 

5.  )    I^like  to  eat  .    ^most^  because^. 

etc.   *  —  • 

d;    Play  games  requiring  jumping,  skipping,  and  running. 

1.  )     ^'Simon  Says".        f         ^  ^'  . 

2.  ),   Relay  games  using  .these  activities 

e.    Discuss  how  we  can  feel  happy  or  sad.    Make'  a  hap- 
py face  and  a'  frdwninfg  face  on  two  separate  paper 
plates  or  paper  circles.    Attach  them  back  to 
back  to  a  pencil  or  dowel.    R^ad  the  .following 
statements.    Have  the  students  show  the  face  that 
shows  how_jSiey  feel*  '        ,  , 

^  !•)    How  do  you  feel  when  somebne  says  you  are  not 

nice?  p 

^'  2.)    How^do  ypu  feel  when  someone  scolds  you? 

3.  )    How  do  you  feel  when  someone  smiles  at  you? 

\     4 . )    How  do  ^ you  ^ f eel ' when ^ someoheT^ays  he  Ifkes  you ? 

5.  )    Hqw  do  you'^feq^  when  you  tell -your  mother  you 
' '       love  her?'  . 

n 

6.  )    How  do  you  feel  when  you  tell  someone  you  hate 

^  them?  "  '    ^  , 

«>  * 

7*)    How  do  you  feel, when  you  are  angry?-  ' 
8.)    HOW'  do  you  ^eel  when  you  g^t  up  in. the  morning? 
'  supplements  Activities  11-B. 


9.)    How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  going  to  a  party? 

10.  )    How  do  you  feel  when  your  friend  spalls  lei^on- 

ade  on  you?  f 

11.  )    How  do  you  feel  when  you  win  c^Jgalne? 

Q  f 

12.  )    How  do  you  feel* when  someone  else|^ns  a  ganie? 

13.  )    How  do  you  feel  when  someone  say^j    Vl  don't 

like  you  anymore.".  I 

14.  )    How  do. you  feel  when  someone  says  youl  did  aood 

work-?  •  I  ^ 


^ur  — 


15.  )    How,  do  you  feel  when  someone  admires 

dress  pr  shirt?      -       _    >  - 

16.  )    How  do  ydu  fpei-^when  you  have  a  new  tcoy? 

17.  )    How  dp  you  feel  when  your'^riew  toy  gets  broken? 

t.  Ask    .the  students  what  else  they  have,  learned.  Con- 
struct- individual  experience  charts  for  these  addi- 
•  ^     tional  activiti^s.^    (swim,  skate,  ride  a  bike,  etc.) 

2.     ,USE  ORDINARY  CLASSRQOM^CTIVITIES  TO  SHOW  WHAT  THE 
/  STUDENTS  ARE-LEARNING.     Folloj^-Up  with-  SRA  Activities, 
jytaoe  One;    Awareness^  ''The  Jntellectual  Self." 

. I  am  learning  colors; 

'(  *  >  ■ 

b. .    I  am  learning  numbers.  ^ 

c.  -  I.  am  learning  to  pridt. 

d.  I  am  learningrto  read. 

^     e.    I  am  learning^  rna|fe  new  friends. 

1.  )    M^r-a^chart  for  the  class.    Make  room  for 

each  -student  to  have'  the  fpliowing  entry: 

a.)  -  Ky~>e^  name  is   "      '       <  ' 

.\v  — '"^   *" 

.     *  b*. )    daxSiie    .  '  ^  ' 

2.  )    Divide  students  into  groups.     (a)he  original   '  • 

activity  groups  from  "Who  am  I?"  would  be  a 
good,  idea. )        "  *  . 
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3.)    Have  acquaxhtance  exercises« 

a.  )    Students  introduce  each  other  by  their 
"Call  me  "  names. 

b.  )    Group  pirocedes  to  do  friends  together 
exercises, 

*  4.)    Refer  to  Now  g^m  Ready,  "Dimensions  of  Person- 

ality," by  Cairl  FiscKer  and  Dan  Johnson  (NOW 
Resource  List)    for  additional  friends  to- 
gether exercises •     (Unit  II.     "Making  Friends" 

3.     READ  THIS  FOLLOWING  STORY  TO  YQUR  STUDENTS  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
WHAT  THEY  WILL  LEARN • 

A  Trip  to  the  Store 

This  iV^  story  about  a  brother  and  sister  named  Randy  and  Cloe« 
RartQy  was  nine,  and  Cloe  was  five.    Most  of  the  time  Raridy  and  Cloe 
didn^t  even  notice  that  they  were  different  ages.    They  played  tp-^ 
gether  and  lived  together.    They  were  not  only  brother  and  sister,  ^ 
but  they  were  friends. 

Randy  and  Cloe-'s  mom  andadad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  were  always  s<i> 
glad  to  see  Randy  and  Cl-oe  playing  in  the  sandbox  together  or  playing 
on  the  swing  set  after  school. 

But  on.e  day  Randy  come  home  from  school  and  asked  his  mother: 
"Can  I  go  to  the  ^ore  after  school  tomorrow  to  buy  an  ice  tream  cone 
with  njy  classmates?".  '  /  . 

Mrs.  Hill^thouglit  that  Randy  wa^^  $>|d  enough  and  knew  enough  to 
walk  the  long  distance  to  the  store ^feen  though  he  had  to  cross  a^ 
busy  street.    When  Mr.s.  Hill  told  Mr.  mil  that  evening  that  she 
gave  Randy  permission' to  go  to  the  stpre,  Mr.  .Hill  said:     "But  Cloe 
will  be  so  disapp'oir\ted  when  Randy  isn»t  <home  from  school  to  play 
with  her."  •       ■  *  ^ 

Then  he  said  to  h^jkjjjife:'   "You^re  right,  though.  Randy  is  old 
enough  and,  he  does  know  enough.    Cloe  is. still  too/young  to  go  to 
the  store  dfter  school  with  her  classmates^  but  what  will  we  say  to 
her?" 
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Cloe  just  then  walked  into  the  room.     She  looked  very  sad.  Tear; 
were  running  from  her  eye$. 

•'Randy  says  he's  going  to  the  store,"  she  sniffled.     "Why  can't 
I  go, too?" 

"Randy  is  going  with  friends 'from  class,  Cloe,"  said  Mrs.  Hill. 
"Yes,  but  I'm  his  friend,  tool"  Cloe  said  sadly. 
"Yes,  you  ate,  but  tell  me  Cloe,  how  old  are  yott«"  Mr.  Hill 
asked. 

"Five." 

"How  old  is  Randy?"  asked  Mrs.  Hill. 

"Nine. o .almost  tenl"  * 
"Wh^  you  are  Randy's  age,  Cloe,  you  may  go  to  the  store  with 
your  classmates,"  said  Mr.  Hill  understandingly. 

•    "Yes,"  saidjCloe's  mother,  "and  tomorrow  afternoon  while  Randy 
^-is  at  the  store,  we  will  bake  sonfe  cookies." 

'-b*    Ask  your  stydents  these  folldw-tip  questions: 

p  ^     .        \  -  '  lo  )^  •  What  did  Cloe  do*^  next? 

2o)    What  kind  of  cookies  do  you  think  Cloe  an her 
^  *       '  mother  made?    What  kind  woyld  you  like?  / 

^  3.)    Was  Cloe  happy  or  sad  at  the  end^of  the  story? 

Why?  '  ,    ^  . 

4.)    Why  couldn't  cVoe  ^  to\he  store? 

*        5.)    Did  c;Loe  learn  anything  new  from  this? 

6.)    What  did- she  learn?  *  ^ 

V  * 

Are  there  things^  that  you  can't  do  that  your 
older  brothers  or  sisters  can*  do?    What  are  ■ 
they? 

8.)    Wl^at  do  you  what  to  learn  most  tl^at  you  can't 
do  now?    (ride*  a  bike,  go  to  the?  store,  take  - 
care  of  yourself  when  your  parents  are  gone, 
ice  sk^te  ..1,  etc.?) 
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study  Activities  -  The  DUSO  Kit,  and  SRA  -  Focus  on  Self.  Stage 
One;    Awareness  will  -orovid^  additional  activities. 

A.  Initial'  activities  -  "Who  are  the  members  of  my  family?" 

1.  DIVIDE  THE  CLASS  INTO  "V7H0  AM  I?"  GROUPSo     Have  each 
member  name'the  members  of  his  family. 

2.  -    ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  DRAW  THEIR  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  A  GROUP 

AJtD  LABEL  THEM. 

3'.  ^HAVE  STUDENTS  BRING  IN  PftOTOGRAPHS  OF  THEIR  FAMILY  MEM- 
BERS. ..  ■ 

4.     MAKE  A  FAMILY  TREE  BULLETIN  BOARD,   .grange , pictures 
and  photographs  of  the  family  members  in  appropriate 
places  around  the  tree.    You  may  want  to  draw  a  family 
tree  for  each  "Who  am  I?"  group  or  make  a  sm^ll  one  for 
each  individual  student.     If  provided  a  form,  the 
akjident  may  complete  the  tree^  himself,  or  complete- i^:- 
iR  his  group. 

B.  Res^ch  activities  "What  yJoes  my  family  do  at  home?"  , 

"How  do  we  work  together?" 


1.     BREAK  INTO  GROUPS,  AND  ASK  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  GROUP  TflE 
FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS:  / 

a.  What  does  your  mother  cl'o  at  home?*  '  ' 

,       "  y 

b.  What  does  your  father  do  at  home? 

*Allow  the  students  to  mak6  their  own  suggestions  before 
directing  them  to  duties  that  adhere  %6  traditional  roles. 
The  changing  atti^feudes  in  male-female/ home.. roles  may 
indicate  that  traditional  ;role  descriptions  .are  no  longer 
appropriate  for  that  family  member.     The  father  may  very 
likely  do  some  cleaning  and  cooking.     The  mother  may  very  ^ 
likely  do  some  fixing  and  painting.    The  parents  may  also 
cooperate  and  do  these  activities  because  sharing  duties  is 
very  ^  important  aspect  of  the  .famil:J?iunit» 

c.  What  do  my  brothers  and'  sis^rs  do  at  home? 

^       1.)    Help  my  ^mother  and  fatKer  around  the  house.^  ;  - 
2.)    They  play  with  me  and  \ielp  take  care  of  me. 
Z.)     They  study  JFor  schools 


4.)     They  have  hobbies  of  their  own.  .  (Ask  them  to 
name  these  hobbies.) 

5o )    Ask  them  to  name  some  tools  for  each  1;)  and 
-4.). 

d.  What  do  you  do  at  home? 

1.  )    I  he;^p  my  mother  and  father.     (What  do  you 

help  them  with?    What  tools  do  :^u  use?) 

2o )     I  play  with  my  brother  and  sister.     (What  do 
you  play?) 

3.)    I  piay  with  my  fr^iends  and  with  myself.  (Who 

do  you  play  with?    What  do  you  play?) 

e.  What  things-  do  you  all  do  together? 

d6  some  chores  together.     (What  chores  do 
you  do  together?) 

2.  )    We  eat  together. 

^Ve  go  places  tocfether.  (Where?) 

a.)  Church 

bo)     Picnics,  etc. 

AVE  EACH  STUDENT  BRING  IN  A  FEW  'TOOLS  HIS  FAMILY 
MEI^ERS  USE  IN  THEIR  HOUSEHOLD  ACTIVITIES.     (You  must 
be  careful,  and  try  to  make  suggestions  for  tools  that 
are  not  potentially  dangerous.) 

a/.    Egg  beater  ^  d.    Pencil,  paper  ^ 

b.     Spoon  e.  Hammer 

c:    Measuring  cup  f.    Wrench  ^ 

ALLOW  EACH  STUDENT  TO  ASSUME,  A  FAMILY  T^OLE  AND  SET-.LT 
A^PLAY  HOUSfe.*    (You  mi^t  have  bettei?  control  if  you 
''aj.low  each  ^roup  to  assume  family  roles  rather  than 
having  the  whole  class  participate  in  this  activity  at 
once.  Incorporate  the  tools  brought  in  by  the  students 
into  the  playhouse  setting. 

a.  -Emphasize  individual  duties,  and  the  tool(s)  each 

duty  requires.       -  '  /  ^\ 

'  ■  /  \ 

b.  Emphasize  activities  that  require  groilip^jobperation 


Correlating  Activities  -  Subject  Matter  tie-ins 
lo     LANGUAGE  ARTS 

a*    Have  each  studeat  in  the  group  describe  the  use  of 
the  tooKs)  he  brought  in. 

b.     Show  each  student  hoj^j^^o'T^fint  and  recogniz^  thd 
name  of  five  tools  ^lis  mother  anc3  father  use. 

2.  MATIi  /  -  % 

a.  Have  each  student  name  and  count  the  members  of  hit 
family. 

b.  Have  each  student  go  home  and  count  as  many  tools 
as  ne  c^n  that  his  family  uses. 

3.  SOCIAL  $«?rUDlES 


a. 


F^^^j  each  student  give  his  address.  * 


\ 


b.  PJot  each  student ♦s  address  on  a  generalized  city 
'map  with  a  star  and  his  name  beside  the  star.  -"^^ 
'  Give  each  "Who  am  I?''  group      different  colored 

star.     Group  1  members  get  red  stars,  and  group  2 
members  get  blue  stars,  etc. 

c.  Put  a  large  star  at  the  location  of  the  school, 

d.  Point  out  distance  relationships  between  friends' 
homes  (particularly  individuals  in  the  "Who  am  I?" 
groups) .  , 

e.  Ask  individuals  to  point  out  where  their  scljool  is, 
where  they  live,  and  where  their  friends  live. 

4..  SCIENCE 

a.  ^sk'  students  to  brif^g  dn  samples  of  their  favorite 
cookie  recipe. 

1.  )    What  are  tHey  made  of  ? 

I    '  '  ' 

2.  )    What  tools  were  used  to  make  these  cookies? 

b.  ^  Ask  students  to  bring  in  samplers  pf  living  things 

:  around  their  homes.    Conduct  a  group  discussion  and 
a  show  .and  tell  about  these  things. 


/ 

/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

1.  )    Plant  life.      *  .  * 

2.  )     Pets^  and  other' living  things  (insects,  e\c.) 
5.     SPECIAL  SUBJECT  AREAS 

Art  -  You  may  substitute  bringing  in  articles  in 
these  activities  by  drawing  these  articles. 

Culminating  activities 

1.  HAVE  EACH  STUDENT  ASK  THEIR  ElftMILY  MEMBERS'  OCCUPATIONS 
AND  ACTIVITIES  THEY  DO  OUTSIDE  OF  HOME. 

2.  HAVE  STUDENTS'  BRING  IN  A  TOOL  OR  MATERIAL  FOR  EACH  OF 
.  ---THESE  OCCUPATIONS.  ~  "  , 

3.  HAVE  EACH  STUDENT  EXPLAIN  AND  SHOW  THE  USE  AND  OCCUPA- 
.    TION  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  TOOLS  .AND  MATERIALS. 

4.  HAVE  STUDENTS  DRAW  PICTURES  OF  THEIR  FAMILY  MEMBERS 
PERFORMING  THESE  ACTIVITIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS.  ' 

5.  HAVE  EACH  STUDEi/t,  IN  A  GROUP  GIVE  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT 
HIS  FAMILY  MEMBERS  DO.     (Use  tools  and  materials  for 
illustration.)    Afterward,  put  all  materials, and  tools 
in  the  center  of  the  group.    Have  each "student  (blind- 
folded) choose  a  ttool  or  materials.    Have  e'ach  student 
tell  what  the  tool  \)r  material  is  by  feeling^ it  only. 
Have  each  student  describe  the.  use  and  related  oc-  - 
cupation  of  their  tool.     (Also,  have  them  tell. who. 
brought  in  the  tool,  if  you  desire.)  ' 

Follow-up  Activities  ■  . 

1.     DISCUSS  THE  FAMILY  TREE  BULLETIN  BOARDS. 

5..    ADJ?  PICTURES  AND  LISTS  OF  DUTIES  AND  TOOLS,  AND  OC- 
CUPATIONS TO^  APPROPRIATE  FAMILY  MEM^rIb.   "  .  .. 

3.  ASK  A  WILLING  PARENT  TO  COME  INTO  THE  CLASS  AND  TALK 
ABOUT  THE  PARENTIS  FAMILY.    AnotD^I' teachex  who  has 
a  family  may  be  most  convenient.^  r  ^ a " • 

♦  *  ^  '  s 

4.  ALLOW  EACH  »'WhoAM  I?»»  GROUP  TO  PARTlClPA-TE  IN  A  TYPICAL 
DAY* AT  HOME.     Include  at  home  and^Way  from  home  ac-  ^ 
tivities.        _  .  * 


• 

• 

• 

• 

C.    My  Home,  student  checklist 

*■ 

• 

Student's  name 

- 

poor 

fair  ^ 

good 

excellent 

1. 

The  student  worked  individually. 

1 

'  2 

3 

4 

* 

a.     The  student  took  direction 
and  accepted  responsibiligy. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b.     The  student  experienced 

cause  and  effect  r^lation- 
shj.ps  In  making  decisions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2. 

The  student  worked  in  a 
group.  « 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a.    The  student  shared. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4  * 

bo     The  student  cooperated. 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

The  student  met  learner 
objectives  1.-7. 

*  1 

2 

3 

4 

4. 

Changes  in  student  attitudes 

1  ' 

2 

3 

4 

Changes  in  the  student's 
level  about  his  home  in 
relation  to  seli^were: 

1 

■   '      '4  ^ 

i                                     ^  ^- 

  .   u.'  " 

-                               ^  i 

\ 

■11 

/ 

t 

0 

• 

f 

* 

> 
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Materials  ahd  Resources         '   / * 

Ao    Materials  available  through  the  NOW  Program 

!•     SJ?A  KIT:     Focus  on /Self^Development 
^^taqe  One;  Awaregess^ 

2.     DtJSO  KIT,  Level  A 

3*    Now  I>M  Ready.  Fischer  and  Johnspn  (i)Ook)'' 

B.    The  NOW  Program  has  a  variety  of  audio-visual  equipments  available 
to  you  given  reasonable  notice.  '  -  ^ 


^    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE. 

UNIT  INTRODUCTION 


School  is  a  new  and  curiou-s  place  for  kindergarten  and  , first  ^ 
•  graders^     For  kindergarten  students,  the  first©  days  at  school  are  a 
totally  new  expe^riehce.     Perhaps  the  student  has  never  been  away  from 
home  or  relat±veSift^  He  is.  in  the  hands  of  tinfamijiar  peoplle,  and 
school  surroundings  are  quite  different  from  the  comfort  of  his  home 
environment.    '|;t  is  not  his  home  he  sees,  but  he  sees  a  large  of- 
ficial-looking buildingo    It  is  not  a  small  group  of  individuals  he 
must  deal  wit]*,^  but  in  his  classroom,  it  probably  amounts  to  twenty 
to  thirty  incffviduals. 

AlthougM;the^  first  grader  has  had  the  opportunity  to  form  some 
firsthand  impressions  about  school,  he  is  faciag  an  exciting  and  ,\ 
challenging  first  year-     This  is  the  first  year  he  will  atteftd  school 
for  a  full  day.     The  first  year  student  also  faces  an  educatio^qj.  " 
challenge:     the  student  will  begin  to  acquire  new  reading,  writing, 
and  math  skills. 

^    Let^s  make  the  beginning  student  ♦s  introduction  to  school  friend-^ 
ly  ^d  upcorifusing.    Let^s  show  him  that  school  can  be  fun,  arid  that 
''the  people  in'  his  school  are  there  to  help  him«     Let^s  expand., his 
narrow  base  of  occupational  awareness  by  giving  him  the  opportunity 
to-explbre  these  questions: 

What  'do  the,  people  ate  my  school  do?  *'  , 

.    ♦     What  tools  do  they  use?  / 

-How  do  the  people  at  my  schoolAhelp^  me?  |^.. 

The  activities  in  this  unit  may  help  your;^^t?udents  explore  these 
areas o    Select  and  adapt  the  actjCvities  to  the  ife^^s  of  the  indi-  f"f 
^iduals  in  your  classroom.  '  Your  additional  ideas  and  adaptations 
can  only  benefit  the  development  of  this  uz^t  as  ^  valuable  resource 
to  teachers  across  the  country  who  have  become  enlightened  to  the 
concepts  of  Career  Fd\irationo     Please  do  ilot  hesitate  to  contact  me  * 
as  to  your  success,  problem's,  and  adapt atdpns' in  implementing  ac- 
tivities in  this  unit.  s 

Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
N.O.W.  E^rogram 
(784-1672) 
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Ojbjectives  and  Concepts  ^ 
Ao  Con»cepts 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  school  environment  is  the  nextu 
step  from  familiarity  with  the  hpme  environment  to  ^ 
eventual  increased  awareruess  i)f  society  at  large. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  workers  |s  hc5me,^-^and  workers  at  school 
leads  to  a.  knowledge  bf  *4/6rkers  and  occupations  at 
large.  '  J 

3.  Occupational  awareness  i^s  a  basis  for  making  appropriate 
career  decisions  in  the  student's  future. 
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'General  objectives 

1.     To  increase  the  student's  awareness' of  work  roles. 


2.  %g  enable  the  student  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
|f?hoot  environment  and  its  purposes  in  terms  of  self. 

3.  To  encourage  group^  and  individual,  efforts. 


To  acquaint  the  student  with  -the  work* roles  in  the 
school.  ^ 


5.  To  encourage  sharing,  cooperation,  taking  responsibility 

'   and  accepting  direction.  .  ^ 

6.  To  encourage  the  student  tg?|fe:roerience  cause  and  effect 

^      relationships  in  decisionrswaftif^^  ^^^r 

7..   To  acquaint  the  student  with^tJhe  various  tools  and  thfeiir 
use  in  the  school  environment. 

C.  *  Learner  objectives- 

lo     By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity,  the  learner  will  be 
able  to  name  three  things  his  school, does  for  him. 

.2.     The  learner  will  be  able  to  name  four  ^h)  workers  in 
school. 


3.  The  leanner  will  be  able  -to ,  name '^wo  to^[^.  %r  each  of 
these  four '(4)  workers.,  '^'^  ^ 

-  -    •    ,  t  , 

4.  The  learner  will  be  abl^  to  describe  two  duties  for 
each  of  these  four  wotkors /that  utilize  i-he  above 
mentioned  tools.  — 


.\  (J  V-^ 


II •     Subject  Matter 

Ao    Definition  of  terms 


1.    Tool-an  instrument  used  or  worked  by  hand. 


2o.    Duty-action  requ|ped^  by  one's  position  or  occupation. 

3.     Skill-a  develope|  aptitude  or  ability. 

^Webst6r'g  Seventh  New  Colleqxate. Dictionary ,  G.&C.  Merriam  Co.. 
Springfield,  Mass.  1971-  * 


B.  Vocabulary 


if! 


^'  Non-readers  would  j^ot  benefit  from  yocabulary  terms  as  such. 

In  this  case,  you  pjay  want  to  display  pictures  and  posters 
depicting  school  v^otkers  and  associated  skills  and  tools.  , 
For  recognition  purposes,  print  the  name  of  the  worker, 
tool,  and  duty  onlthe  poster  for  readers. 

4 

III.    Occupational  Information 
Ao    Careers  at  school : 
1.  Teacher 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 


Principal  / 


H'r; 


Janitor  _%•./ 
School  s4^retary 
School  a#tor 


6.  School  nurse 

7o  Cafeteria  worker 

8«  Dietician 

9«  Maintenance  worker. 


B 


Job, facts  -l^forrrtation  students  will  find  out  for  each 
worker  studied.     The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  may 
;    'nelF>  you  ir^|Qi)taining  detailed  information  about  the  above 
'   jobs  tp  you  answer  st-udent  questions* 


IV^.  Motivational  ^^tivities      Getting  to  know  my  school, 
^A.    What's  in!|fny  school? 


1. 


shohII>hotographs  of  items  outside  and  inside  the  school. 

.Div|fe  the  class  into  three  or  four  groupsa,    Do  either 
outp,de  or  inside  activities  first.    Give  each  giroup' 
several  pictures  of  these  items  or  a  pictuj^e  to  each^  or 
sej^fral  students.    Find  the  items  that  are  sim±l$ir  to 
tl^^.*  items  in  the  pictures.    Have  each  group- take*^ the 
re'^t  of  the  class  on.  a  tour  to  show  them  what  they 
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B. 


-'2.     ASK  THE,  STUDENTS  TO,  BRING  IN  SAMPLES  OF  THINGS  THAT 

SCHOOLS  ^f^MADE  OF  FOR  SHOW, AND  TELL:  (You  might  ask 
the  students  "to  bring  in  some  tools,  too.) 


a.* 

Brick 

j. 

A  piece  of  plaster 

b. 

Piece  of  cement 

k. 

Screw 

c. 

Piece    of  wood 

1. 

Piping 

• 

d. 

Piece  of  mp-h^l 

m* 

Wire 

e. 

Nail 

n* 

Tar 

f. 

Paint 

i             '  o. 

Chair 

g- 

An  unsharp  piece 

of  glass  p. 

Light  bulb 

h. 

Stone 

r. 

Light  switch 

i. 

Tile 

s. 

Countertop  material 

3, 
4. 


MAKE  A  DISPLAY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MATERIALS'. 

V 

ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  DRAW  PICTURES  OF  WORKERS  BUILDING  A 
SCHOOL.  Display  them.  Talk  to  the  students  and  answer  ■ 
questions  about  workers  who  build  a  school. 


Who  are  the  people  in  my  school? 


1.     ARRANGE  A  FIELD  TRIP  FOR  THE  CLASS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL^' s  - 
OFFICE.  *  ^  ^ 

'  ^<  f 

a.    Ask  the  principal  to  talk  to  the  children  a?bout  how 
he  helps  them  at  their  school.     (Ask '  him- to^;talk 
about  the  tools  he  uses  in  his  work.) 


bo c  Ask  the  school  secretary  to  talk  to  the  students 
about  v;hat  she  does.  (Ask  her  to  i;^alk  about  the 
tools  she  uses  in  her  work.) 


.2.     ON  THE  FIELD  TRIP  EXPLAIN  THE  THINGS  A  SCHOOL  SECRETARY 
AND  1!hE  PRINCIPAL  DO  TO  HELP  Q?HE  STUDENTS. 

3.     THE  FOLTX)WING  ACTIVITY  MAY  SERVE  AS  A  FIELD  "TRIP  FOLLOW- 
a.  \ firing  students  together  in  a  group. 
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b.  With  the  group  ask  what  too^s  are  lised  by  the  I'V 
'  ^  school  secretary  and  principal o 

c.  With  the  group,  draw  pictures  and  procure  articles*  - 
that  the  school  secretary  and  the  principal  use* 


1.) 

Pen  Os&p) 

7. 

) 

Bell  (s&p)  . 

Pencil  (s&p) 

> 

8. 

) 

Briefcase  (p) 

3.) 

Pad  of  paper  (s&p) 

9. 

) 

A  write-in  calendar 

4. ) 

(s&p)  ^ 

Telephone  ( s&p) 

10. 

) 

Address  book  (s&p.). 

5.) 

Typewriter  ( s ) 

11. 

) 

Student  register  (s)  j 

6.  ) 

Eraser  (s&p) 

4.     START  A  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  DISPLAY  "WORKERS^ IN  MY  ^ 
SCHOOLl"    Add  materials  and  pictures  pertaining  to  school 
.    workers  to  the  display.  [  Take  pictures  ^^of  3chool  workers 
/  an^  di^splay  theiUo        '   |  .  ' 

Study  AcMvities 

A^o^./ Initial  Activities  ^ 

lo     CONTINUE  MOTIVATING  ACTIVITIES  AND  USE  THEM  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNIT.  ^  » 

2.     ASK  A  JANITOR  OR  ANOTHER  SCHOOL ,  WORKER  TO  CO^  INJO' 
|THE  CLASSROOM.     Talk  about  somet  of  thje  things  he  does 

'         ^  for*  the   Sf^hnnl    ;^nH    in   -hiirn    -For  i->\p  /Q+^nH^an-H.c;  z 

3o    ,G0  ON  ANOTHER  .SCHOOL  FIELD  TRIP.'  /Go  i;^  the: 
iZafeteric 


-  a  /^  ^ 

b.  Boiler  room 

c.  Schc|ol  nurse  and  doctor's  headquarters 

4.  ASK  THE  WORKERS  IN  THESE  PLACES  TO  DESCRIBE  SOME  OF 
THE  DUTIES  AND  TOOLS  USED  ON  THE  JOB. 

5.  CONTRIBUTE  INFORMATION  AND  TOOLS  TO  TOE  "MY  SCHOOL" 
DISPLAY.       ^  \ 


Research  Activities  , 

1.     UTILIZE  YOUR  DISPLAY  AS  A  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITY, 
example,  ask  individuals: 


Pc'r 


a. 


( student^  s  name) ,  brin^g  me  something  from  the  •"My>^'* 
School"  display  that  the  school  secretary  uses. 
It  is  black.     It  has  numbers.    Ifc  is  about  this'  ' 
big.     (Teacher  illustrates  with  Hands,)     I.t  bas  an^ 
electric  cord  on  it.  \- 

(student's  name),  bring  me  something  this  sthool 
is  made  of.     It  is  this  big.'   It  is  made  of  steel. 
It  has  a  head  on  it.     (student's  name), bring  me  » 
the  tool  thatc^is  used  on  this,  material. 

?  '  ** 

2.^^REATE  SITUATION  WHERE  THE  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  TOOLS 
V  *#VND  MATERIALS  IN  THE  DISPLAY. 


b. 


I'' 


a. 


b. 


If  you  were  a  builder,  (student's  name),  'what  would 
you  do  with  these  thing¥?    (Hand  the  student  a. 
piece  of  wood,  hammer,  and  nails,  for  example. 
Manually  help  the  student,  if  necessary.)  Continue 
this  activity  until  school  building  materials  are 
implemented  and  everybody  has  had  a  turn. 

\ 


:5 


If  yau  were  a  school  secretary,  (student's  name)^ 
what  would  you  do  with  these  things,  if  you  were 
talking  to  a  parent  whose  child  was  sick?    ( student' s 
nemte) ,  Why  don't  you  be  the  parent?      Pretend  you 
are  your  mother  of' 'father.)    Hand  the  "school 
secretary"  the  plfty  pl:ione,  paper ,^  and  pencil. 
Do  not.  be  afraid  to  manually  assist  and  verbally 
prompts  the  parti^pants.    Continue  this  exercise 
until' .alJ.iyQur  school  workers  and  display  tools 
have  bep^fii^^.     If  you  have  a  large  class,  repeat 
*  the  exer;cises  more  than  once.    The  flexibility  of 

this  activity  should  allow  the  students  to  display 
their^'l'h'dividuality  and  interests. 

Correlating  adi^ivities  ■ 

I       %  *      .  - 

l;     LANGUAGE;  A^TS  ' 

af.    Assemble  the  students  into  groups. 


b.    Have  each,  student  tell  a  short  story. 


1.  )    What  I  saw  my  first  day  of  school.  e 

• 

2.  )    My  teacher,     (prinqipal,  -^school  secretary, 

janitor,  etc. ),       J  "Tr, 

3.  )    Tools  1  use  in  school.  ^ 

4.  )    My  first  day  at  school  was  happy.  (soary, 

s^d,  etc.) 

c.    Make  up  a  '»Who  am  I  Story"  foir  comprehension  pur- 
poses.   •  . 

1.  )    Describe  some  physical  characteristics  of  a 

school  worker  in  the  first  person.     ("I  am 
quite  tall  O.JO  \ 

2.  )  Describe  some  duties  5f  that  worker. 

3.  )  Describe  some  of  the  worker's  tools. 

4.  )  Ask.-'   «'Who  am  I?" 

5.  )  Ask : "Why?" ( comprehension) 

,     6o)  What  does  this  worker  look  like? 

7.  )  What  does  this'worker  do? 

8.  ^)  What  are  ^  some  of  this  worker's  tools?  ' 

MATH 

a.    Ask  students  to  measure  various  areas  by-  footsteps. 

' \.)  9ow  many  footsteps  is  it  around  this  rc^om? 

^     .2.)  How  many^  footsteps  long' is  the  'hallway¥      ^  *' 

^  3.)  How^many  footsteps^lls  it  around  the  school?. 

4.  )  How  many  footsteps  is  it  around^ the  playground? 

5.  )-   How  many  footsteps  is  it  to  the  principal's 
^     office?  ' 

6.  )    How  many  footsteps  is  it  to  the*  nurse's  office'?" 

7.  )     How  many  footsteps  is  it. to '''the  boiler  room? 


STUDIES 

^tudents  to  go  home  and  *ask  their  parents  or 
an  older, friend  about  their  first  day  in  school, 

\,.)^  Whafe^h'appened?  '  ; 

2o)     What  did  you  see  that  was  new?  ^ 

b*    Ask  the  student's,  to  relate  t'heir  findings  in  class* 

1.)  Orally 

2  o )     Art  work 

4*     SCIENCE  -  Ask  the  student  'to  gG>for  a  natural  resources 
hunt  on  the  ^sfqhool  grounds  •  / 

a.     In"winter,  you.  could i talk ^about  snowflakes*  ^  , 

bo     In  fall,  , students  can  bjring  in  samples  of  leaves 
from  around  the  school  grounSds. 

Co     In  spring,  students  can  bring  in  samples  of  shrub- ^ 

bery,  grass  and  plants  around  the  .school  grounds o ' 

-    .  \^ 

Culminating  Activities  "  ^> 

1.     MAKE  A  CLASS  EXPERIENCE  CHArTo     Lis.t  the  student's 

names  on  one  axis  and  school,  workers  onijfhe  other.  [ 


2.     HAVE  THE  CLASS  RUN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  A  DAY.  'Assign  dutiep 
of  workers  to  each  student,  a  Have  them  perform  these 
duties  for  rehearsal.     Then  allow  the  students  ^to  work 
together  in  a  group  to  make  their  ''play  school.'" 
Direct  this  activity  to  emphasize  school  workers  and  - 
student  relationships.     Take  a  portion  of  the  -^^tudents' 
to  make  a  mpdel  classroom  with  'a  student  as  the  teacher. 
Assign  principal,  secretary,  janitor,  school,  nurse 
sick  student,  and  parent  roles.  '  / 

Follow-up  activities 

1.  DO  EXERCISES' INVOLVING  TOOL,  SKILL,  AND  OCCUPATION 
RECOGNITION.    Use  your  vocabulary  words,  posters,  and 
student  pictures.  •  ^,  .  . 

2.  MAKE  A  MATCHING  EXERCISE  WIO^  TOOl^S  ON  ONE  SIDE  AND 
-   WORKERS  ON  THB  OTHER.  \y  _ 


3-.     ASK-  STUDENTS  WHAr  SCMOOL  WORKERS  THEY'  WOULD  LIKE  TO  3E. 
' Ask  them  why. 


4u     ASK  EACH  TO  DRAW  A  PICTURE     OF  THEIR ' WORKER  PERPdRMIN^ 


out  DUTY. 


5.  ALLOW  EACH  TO  RC^IiJP^AY  THE  DUTY  WITH  OTHER  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  CLASS  PERPOra«NG  THEIR  CHOSEN  WORKER  DUTIES? 

6.  ARRANGE  TO  HAVE  "iTHE  ACTUAL  WORKERS  SHOW  THE  STUDENTS 
JOB  DUTIES  IN  A  SHADOW  EXPERIENCE. 


r4  M 


i  ■ 


\ 

\ 


C,  m  SCHOOl/.,  student  checklist 
Student's  Name: 


poor    fair    good  exc^:).lent 
1«     Th^  student  worked  individually.        «^      1         2      '    3  4 


'a/    The  student  took  directions  '  • 

and  accepted  responsibility*  M         2^3^  4 

The  student  experienced 
cause  and  effec;t  relation- 
ships in  makJLng  decisions •  1  2 

2.  The  student  worked  in  a  group.  1  2 
a.  The  student  shared.  '  ^  1^  2 
bo    The.,  student  cooperated.  1  2 

3.  The  student  met  objectives  1.-4;  1  2 

.    4o    Changes  in  student:  »s  attitudes 

were:  1  2 

5.  Changes  in  the  student* s  level  \ 
of  awareness  about  his  school 

and  its  workers  .were:  1-^2 

6.  Comments:  ^  ^  ^  | 

t 


t 


3 

4' 

3  ■ 

4 

3* 

4 

3 

\  4 

3 

4 

Materi^ils  and  Resour^qs 

A,    -MaterialsSavailable  throo^iTthe  NoO.Wo  Program; 


B. 


I  Want  to  ,be  a  Secretary,  book 

2.     I  Want  to  be  a  Teacher,  book 
-  ,  .1 

3i    .1  Want  to  be  a  Bus'' Driver.  'Jbook 
4.        Want  to  be  a  Doctor,  book'- 
5«     I  .t<tant  to  be  a  Nurse.."'^book. 
6^ /^DUSO  .Kit,  Level  1 

The  N.O.W;  Program  has,  a  variety  of  audio-visual  equipment 
available  to  you  given  reasonable  notice.  1 


♦4  ' 
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Community  Helpers 


Part  III 


This  unit  is  suggested  for 
kinderg^i|^i^  and  first  grade 


Developed  by  ^the*  N,0,W,  Program  ,Statf^  '  . 

A  special  thanks  goes^jbQ^Jb^e  fallowing  elementary  school  teachers 
for  developing  and-^ijnplementing  new  ideas  for  activities  and  re- 
sources: 


Jeanine  Scribner      Martel  '  . 

Patricia  Hussey.-  St.  Mary^s 
Elizabeth  Dfeschenes  -  Pettingill  ^  * 
Lorraine  Four;nier  -  McMahon 
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IT  INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  may  be  the  kindergarten  , and  first  grader's  introduction 
to  community  awareness.     Previously,  the  only  hands-on  experience  .the 
beginning  student  ipay  have  had^is  in  his  home  and  in  his  school.  One 
of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  unit  is  to  increase  occupational 
awareness.     You  might  feel  that  this  is  a  relatively  unimportant 
aspect  of  the  student '  s '^t6"tal  education  at  this 'grade  level,  but  ^ 
please  remember,  though,  that  occupational  bareness  does  not  mean  ' 
that  the  student  will  make  an  actual  career  decision.     At  the  kinder-  ^ 
garten-first  grade  level^  occupational  awareness  on  the  community  -> 
Level  means  that  the  student  will  begin  to  realize  the  structure  of 
the  fcgmn^nity,  i.eo,  the  cpmmunity  is  made  up  of  workers*  Workers 
help  the  community.     To  direct  this  larger  concept  to  the  -individual 
student  we  can  enable  him  to  realize:     '^Workers  in  my  community  help 
meo''    This  i^  in  preparation  of  future  concept  exploration  like: 
"How  do  I  fit:  into  my  community?"  and  eventually,  <'V\mat  will  be  my 
role  as  a  community  worker  (or  helper)?" 

The  aqtivities  in  this  unit  (and  in  the  two.  preceding  units)  are 
'designe^l  to  help  you  lay  the  necessary  grbundwork  to  bring  your  stu-r- 
dents  to  this  level'  of  awareness.     Hands-6n  activities  with  tool  and  * 
skill  involvement^ and  role  playing  activities  may  enable  your  studen"^^ 
to  improve  motor- skill  coordination,  to  utilize  subject  matter  in-     >  \ 
formation  in  physical  activity,  and  to  experience,  real-life  situations^ 
in  the  working  world.  .  '  ^ 

For  the  most  part,  the  a^ivities  in  this  unit  are  untried  in 
the  classroomo     Therefore,  it  is  important  for  you  to  inform  us  of 
the*  suitability  of  the  unit  activities  to  your  classroom  individuals,.  . 
Do  not  hesitate  to  adapt,  delete,  or  add  activities*    We  do  not  expec^t 
you  to  follow  the  unit  letter  by  letter.     This  is  h  resource  guide,  v^^'' 
Agai^-^lease  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  us  of  your  innovations,  be-  s 
caus?*they  will  "aid  the  development  of  this  unit  as  a  Career  Education 
..resource.  "  .  '  • 

^  Karen  McMahor^*^' 

U'\        '  '  Activities  Writer* 
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Objectives  and  Concepts 

A.  Concepts 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  community  is  the  next  step  from 
familiarity  with  the  home  an<^  school  environment  to 
eventual  increa'sed  awareness  of  society  at  large. 

2.  A  knowledge  o5  workers  at  home,  school,  and  in  the 
community  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  workers  and  occupa^- 
tions  at  large. 

3.  Occupational  awareness  is  a  basis  for  making  appropriate 
career  decisions  in  the  fixture. 

B.  General  objectives 

1.  To  increase  the  student: »s  awareness  of  work  roles. 

2.  To  enable  the  student  ^to  become  more  aware  of  his  com- 
munity and  its  functibn  irt  terms  of  self. 

'  "  '      ;  ./ 

3.  To  encourage  group  and  individual  efforts., 

4.  To  acqu^i^it  the  student  with  community  helper  work  roles 

5.  To  encourage  sharing,  cooperation,  taking  direction, 
and  accepting  responsibility  in  the  form  of rclassroom ^ 
activity;  ^ 

6.  To  endpurage  the  student  to  experience  cause  and  effect 
i    r^iaiUpn ship's  in  decision-making. 

7or  To  a^qu,ainit' the  student  with  the  various  tools  (and 
>    their  usesi^' lot  community  helpers. 

C.  1.     By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity,  the  learner  will  be 
^      able  to  name  five  community  helpers. 

2. '    The  learnt,  will  be  able  .to  name  two  tools  for  each  of 

these  five  workers. 

3.  The  learner  will  he  able  to  describe  one  duty  for  each 
of  the  f.i*ye  wcjrkers  ^  that  utilize  one.  of  the  two  above 
mentroned  tools.'*     '  \  ^  .  , 

4.  The  leamfer  vtilj^^^  kb^e  to  name  five  ways  (one  for 
each  worker),  th^t^'pommmiity  helpers  help. 
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II •     Subject  Matter 

A.  Definitipn  of  terms* 

1.  Tool  -  an  instrument  used  or  worked  by  hand. 

2.  Duty  -  action  required  by  one's  position  or  occupation. 

3o     Skill  -  a  developed  aptitude  or  ability. 

4o     Community  helper  -  a  worker  who  serves  his  community  in 
his  occupation.    On  the  k:pndergarten-f irst  grade  levels 
we  might  consider  a  narrow  category  of  the  expa^isive 
field  of  comm.unity  helpers.    Refer  to  III.  Occupational 
'  Information  for  a  worker  listing.  ^  ^ 

*W^ebster<s  Seventh  Ndvy-Colleqiate  Dictionary,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co^, 
Springfield,  MA  ,  1971.^^ 

B.  Vocabulary  -  Non-reaS^s  would  not  beneH^"^^i:o^n  vocabulary 
terms  as  such.,    in  thisv  case,  you  may  want  tc^jdi splay 
pictures  and  posters  depicting  community  helpers  and" 

>ols  fpr  recognition  purpojses. 
Print^^  the  name  of  the  wc^^er,  tool,  skil}L,  or  duty  on  -^he 
poster  for  readers. 


Policeman 

5. 

« 

City  m 

2. 

Fireman 

6. 

Docilor 

3. 

Mailman  • 

7. 

Grocer 

IIIo    Occupational  Information 

A.  Community  helpers  ^ 

enance      9.  Dentist 

10.  Clergyman 

11.  LibJTarian 
4.    Bus  driver    8.  Druggist 

B.  Job  facts  -  Information  students  will  find  out  for  each 
worker  studied.    Learner  objectives  provide  specifications 
for  job  facts.    The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  mav 
help  you  in  obtaining  detailed  information  for -the  abcv^' 
jobs.  ~ 

IV.    Motivational  Activities  • 

A.     PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  A  RESOURCE  PERSON  VISIT. 

1.     Provide  background  information  on  the  community.  (List 
some  workers  in  the  community. ) 
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a.    Show  posters  and  pictures  of  community  helpers* 
"i 

b*'    Ask  questions  concerning  these  pictures. 
!•)    Who  is  this? 

2.  )    What  is,  he  doing? 

3.  )    Have  you  ever  seen  any  worker  in  the  community % 

do  this?  ^ 

4.  )     What  other  things  could  this  worker  do? 

'''  <^  '    ,         '  ' 
HAVE  A  COMMUNITY  HELPER  SPEAK  TO  ,  THE  CLASS^,^>^T. 


1.    Ask  the  speaker  if  he  would  talk  at^^i^^-.  -        ^  ^ 


a.     Some  tools  of  his  job 


.b.     Some  duties  of  his  job     "  .  ^^'^^^^^^^^^  .^^^i?^' 

o.    ^ovj  he  helps  the  community  ^^.^^  '"'^^ 

d.     How  he  might  help  the  student  j 

2.    Refer  to  the  N.O.W.^,  Program^  s  "Resource  Person  Gui<^- 

lines"  for  additional  background  information  ygu  should  > 
have  foar  the  speaker.  •  * 

TAKE  A  FIE.LD  TRIP  TO  A  COMMUNITY  HELPER'S  WORK  LOCATION.  • 
Take  your  class  to  the  resource  person's  work  location. 

1..    Tell  i^ur  students  these  things  about  the  proposed 
field  trip:^ 

a.  ,    Where  .  ' 

b.  Why  • 

c.  How 

d.  How  long  ^  ^ 

•    e.    Lunch  and/or  financial' arrangements^ 
* 

2.  Also,  refer  to  the  N.O.W.  Program»s  "Field  Trip  Guide- 
lines." 

3.  Refer  to  Correlating  Activities  for  subject  matter  tie- 
ins  for  field  trip  preparation. 


,4.    Field  ^rip  follow-up  activities  are  in' initial  and 
study  activities. 

■ 

y  Activities 
"^Initial  Activities^ 

1.  BEGIN  MOTIVATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  IMPLEMENT  THEm'  THROUGH 
OUT  THE  UNIT.        ,  X 

>  « 

V.  •  J 

2.  START  BULLETIN  BOARD  TO  ACCOMPAN^THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 
BULLETIN  BOARDS  OF  THE  TWO  PRECEDING  UNIT^*.         ,  j 

a/    Display  the  ^^ocabulary.  resource' pictures  in  a  group. 

b.     Display  additional  student  drawings  of  these  workers 
involved  in  various  job  duties  which  iriclude  tool 
use. 

Co     Relate,  this  display  to  the  two  previous  displays  of 
home  and. school.  .  f 


-   ^         1.)     How  do  thetee^ommunity  helpers  help  the  members 
of  your  fan^y?    Relate  this  to  individual 
family  members  (including  the  individual  stu- 
dent) . 

2.)    How  do  these  family  members  help  the  workers 
,  and  students  who  go  to  our  school? 

X  .  ■ 

Research  Activities 

1.     HAVE  STUDENTS  BRING  IN  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  AND  TOOLS  THAT 
A  COMMUNITY  HELPER 'MIGHT  USE. 

a.  Poiiceman-badge,  parts  of  a  uniform,   (shoes  an^  shoe 
polish-other  articles  dealing  with  personal 
pearance  since  a  clean  and  well-dressed  image  is 
important  for  community  helper  who  is  in.  the  public 
eye.),  model  police  car,  model  ^notorcycle* 

b.  Fireman  -  a  piece  of  hose^  nozzle,  fireman » s,  hat , 
toy  fire  engine,  badge,  galoshes,  rain  slicker,  toy 
axe. 


c.    Mailman      a  bag  representing  a  mail  bag,  stamped 
envelopes,  magazines,  model  mail  truck,  make  a 
J  mailbox  out  of  a  box. 


d.  ^>  Bus.^driver  -  change  carrier,  mskh  a  hat  out  of  paper 
^  model  bus;  (If  you  wanted  to  make  this  a  big  project 

the  class  could  make  a.  bus  out  of  an  old  refrigera- 
tor carton. )' make  bus  tickets,  set  up  chairs, in 
•     rows  for*  a  model  bus'. 

e.  /  City  maintenance  -  ra^e,  shoveJL,  broom,  paper,  picker 
i    upper,  plastic  bags  for  refuse. 

f*^'    Doctor  -  pJay  ^doctor's  kit  and  bag.- 

'g^f   G^bcer  -  varloqjs  cans  of  food,  play  vegetables  and 
^  J    ^^i.t^j  pl'ay^ca^h  register,  play  money,  counter 

spade  (A  table  will  do.),  cash  register,  play  jnonfey. 

Druggist  -  empty  bottles,  jars  and  packages  of 
health  need'6,'cash  register,  play  money. 

i.    Dentist  -  tooth  bursh,  tooth  paste,  dentist  chair 
r      (A  folding  chair,  play  drill  -  construct  it  out  of  a 
'  box,  some  rope  or'  tubing^  with  a  small  blunt  ecjged 
^       piece  of  rubber  dr  plastic  on  the  end  to  serve  as  ^ 
a  drillU 

\ 

>.    Clergyman- cross,  Biblei 

ik.    Librarian  -  assorted  classroom  books,  a  display 
table,  a  few  file  cards  to  in%ert  in  the  baoJcs: 
Students,  can  pr.int  their  name  on  the  file  c^rd  and 
leave  it  wjth  the  librarian.  ^  . 

ARRANGE  THE  ABOVE  ARTICLES  AROUND  THE  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 
DISPLAY'.    Brfeak  the  students  up  into  a  group  for  each 
worker.    Have  each  group  display  these  things  for  this, 
worker.  *  - 

PROCEED.  TO  DO  THE  FOLLOWING  EXERCISES  WITH  THE  DISPLAY 
MATERIALS: 

a.  " (Student <s  name),  please  go  to  our  community  helpers 

display.    Bring  me  something  that  a  policeman  uses 
that! .. (Describe  the  article,  and  ask  the  student  to 
show  and  tell  how  the  article  is  usedl).'^ 

b.  Continue  the  process  un±il  each  student  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  contribute.    Do  not  hesitate  to  help 
the  student  verbally  or  .manually,  becasue  this  i$ 
not  a  test  but  a  familiarization  exercise. 
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Correlating  acfcivit^es^=. subject  matter 'tie-ins. 
1.     LANGUAGE  ABTS  ' 

a.    Have  stu^nts  rssomhte  into  groups.  '  ' 


b.  Ask  each  student  to  tell  an  "I  would  like  to  be  a 
V     (conununity  helper)  because..." 

c.  Ask  questions  about  tooPs  .and  skills  to  all  the  stu- 
dents concerning  the  community  helper. 

d.  For  readers  and  writers  you  might  ask  the  studeirf/ 
to  learn  how  to  print  and  recognize  the  name  of^he 
community  helper. 

2.  MATH 

a.  .  Have  money  counting  exercises  in  dealing  with  the  " 

community .helpers  who  use  money  exchange  in  their 
'       occupations.     Ex^ple:     Grocer-Utilize  grocer  display 
material^.    Show  how  money  exchange  takes  place  in  a 
store.    Have  the' students  act  out  th6r  procedure  * 
with  your  guidance  and  prompting.    You  might  even 
/  participate  to  set  an  .example.  4 

b.  If  the  above  Exercise  is  too  advanced  for  some  of  ^ 
,your  students,  you  could  implement  counting  exercises 
with  the  different  materials  in  the  community 
helpers  display.     Example:     "(Student' s  name) ,  go 

^      to  the  Community  Helper  part  of  our  display  and 

count  how  many  tools  we  have  that  this  helper  uses." 

^  c.    Measuring  exercises  -  Have  them  measure^bjects 

with  a  iniler  or  a  piece  W  sti;ing^*  "How  Ji^g  around 
is  the  policeman  »-s  hat?»  "How  irtdhySsfee^^ 
toy  bus?",  etc.  ^ 

3.  SOCIAL  STUDIES     ^  ^  '  T  '  ^  'Z^- 

\        .  '  ^  .  .  ^ 

a.  Draw  a  generalized  city  map.    Plot  the  location  of 
the  field  trip.     (Do  this- before  you  take -the  fiel4 
trip.)    Plot  the  location  of  the  school.  Plot 
several  roads,  to  the  location^  ^     \     *  . 

b.  Plot  other  locations  of  some  remaining  city  workers, 
accompany  these  locations  with  pictures  of  thkt 
worker.  -  . 

c.  Have  each  student    go  to  the  map  ^and  find  a  worker »s 
location.    Then  ask  each  to  trace  a  route  ^o  take  ^l. 
from  the  school  to  that  location. 


^   d.   ^and  out  selected 'mimeo  sheets  showing  several 

routes  from  a  designated  spot  leading  to  a  worker 
(include  dead  ends,  etCo ) .    Have-^  the  students  plot 
the  quickest  and  easiest  route  to  the  SLocation  of 
the  worker. 

4.  SCIENCE 

a.  Do  ,a  brief  introduction  to  the  sttideflt^s  community 
\  ,  .    environment.        ^  '  <  ^ 

b.  '  Relate  the  community  environment  to  the  role  of 

appropriate  workers. 

1.)    City . maintenance  worker  -  helps  Jbo  keep  the 
community  environment  cleaned  and  picked  upo 
You  might  have  students  bring  in  samples  or 
pictures  of  things  that  are  foufid  in  a  park^ 
Relate  how  the  city* maintenance  worker  cares, 
for  these  things. 

•2.)    H©iiceman  -  protects  th^  city  against  vandalism 
Ask  the  students  what  things  they  have  seen  in 
,  their  community  that  relate  to  vandalism.'  , 

3.  )    Fireman  -  protects  our  homes,  fields  and  trees 
t  from  firei     Give  your  students  an  introduction 

to  fire»  .  > 

4.  )  •  Dentist , "druggist,  doctor  -  tell  your  students^ 

about  first  aid;  have  someong,  come  in  and  give 
a  demdhstration;  aSLlow  the  students  to  demon- 
strate^.    Give  your  students  a' brief  introduc- 
tion to  drug  safeti^  (Wver  take  any  pills  or 
mediciahe  or  explorfe  in  the  medicine  cabino^r.-r^ 
Expl^n  what  medicine  is  for,  and  when  it'* 
should  be  tak,en. )  .^Explain  how  a  doctor  pr<^  . 
tects  our  heal4;h.    ^^ive  a  brief  lesson  on 
dental  care.     .        ^  -  ' 

5.  SPECIAL  SUBJECT  AREAS        '  .  .  ' 

Art  -  Draw  pic.tures  for  the  di^lay  and  construct  mo^els^ 
If  the  students  have  spare  time,'tyou  niight  ask  theni^to 
difaw.  pictures  of  the  communiti^  helper. they  would  lik'e 
to  be.  .  ,  , 

Culminating  activities  • 

\  ^  '  ^  . 

1.     MAKE  A  STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  CHART.*    List  the  student's 
names  on  one  axis  and  communatt^  workers  on  the  other. 
Put  a  special  star  for  eacji  gftudent's  chosen  commionity 
worker  on  the  chart.     Fill-in'' other  community  wor:kers 


that  the  student  has. dealt    with 'in  his  learning 
activities  with  checkmarks.  ^ 

2.  SET-UP  A  MODEt  COMMUNITY  WITH  ALL  MATERIALS  FROM  THE 
HOME,  SCHOOL,  AND  COMMUNITY  DISPLAYS.     Have  each  stu- 
dent assign  himself  a  role.    Allow  group  interaction* 
to  take  place  between  workers  and  roles.     Before  the 
activities  ^tart,  ask  each  student -to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  duties,  materials,  and  toois  each  worker 
or  role  requires.    Ask  them  to.  think  how^ they  can 
ask  other  workers  in  the  "comihunity"  to  help*/  You 
might  ask  questions  before  the  interaction  lik,e  this:' 

a.  Jf  you  are  the  fireman ,( student ^  s  name)',  what  could 
^   you. do  to  help  the  students  who" will  be  family 

'   members?  / 

b.  If  you  are  a  dentist,  Cstu'dent^  s  name) ,  why  would  a 
doctor  come  to  you?    (A  doctor  has  tgoth  decay, 
too.)  ^  . 

c.  How  can  a  polifceman  and  maintenance  worker  work  to- 
gethyer  in  the  fight  agfainst  vandalism?    (The  polj-ce,- 
m^  find  ±he  vanclal,  and  the  maintenance  • 
workTer^ might  repair  the  damage^  o  '  ^ 

Continue  to  question  until  several  relationships  have 
been  made  apparent  to  each  worker^'   (You  might  allow 
tH(^  student  to  role  play  his  original  "I  want  to, be1  a 
V-'^"   ^  "  choice.)  ^  IL  v 

3.  A£LOW  THE  INTERACTION  TO  TAKE  PLACET.     You  might  assume 
a  role,  also.    Do  not  interrupt 'the  interaction  unless 
the  activity  becomes  disruptive  and ^ out  of  control. 
Give'  direction  where^  needed.    If  pointing  out  relation-  • 
ships  becomes  a  problem  with  your  students^'' you  may 
want  to  direct  the  group  interaction  more  closely. 

You  may  also  mor6  clearly  point-out  these  relationships 
by  assigning  individuals  interaction  situations,  and 
asking  them  to  draw  a 'picture  of  this  interaction. 

>  ^. 

Follow-up  activities  *  ^ 

1.  REVI^^OCABULARY  WITH  THE  PICTURES  AND  ^POSTERS.,    (Ask  ' 
what  the  worker is  doing,  what  he  ,is  using  dnd  which 
worker  it  is. ) 

2.  MAKE  A  STENCIL  WITH  HOME,  SCHOOL,.  AND  COMMUNITY  WORKERS. 
^On  c^ne  side  represent  the  school,  .the  home  and  the 
''community.     On  the  other 'draw'  the  workers. 


Ask  the  students  to  draw  lines  from  worker  or  role  ^o 
the  appropriate  location.  ^ (Some  jferkers  and  roles  will 
have  lines  connecting  them  to  se-^^ral  ,or  all- locations. ) 
Use  this  as  a  tool  to  show  relationships. 


REFEI^  TO  THE  FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES'  OF  T^  TWo'  PRECEDING 
UNITS.  ^ 

ASK  THE-STUPENTS  TO  DRAW  PICTURES  OF  HOM&-SCHOOL-COM- 
MUNITY  WOR'KER  INTERACTIONS.    Ask  them  to  refer  *to  their 
actual  interaction  experience^.    Compare  the  develop-, 
, merit  of  the  students'  home-school-communit/  worker 
awareness  by  looking  at  their"  drawings  from  the  pre- 
ceding units  and  this  ^,t>ne.  • 

J 


i 
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EVALUATION 


COMMUl^ITY  HELPER  STUDENT  CHECKLIST 

excellent 

lo    The  student  workec^  individually •  4 

a.    The  student  topk  direction  4 
and  accepted  re.sppnsibility* 


b.    The  student  experienced  ' 

cause  and  effect'  rela-'  /  - 

tionship3  in  decision-  >  -  14*^ 
making. 

2.  The  student  worked  in  a 

group.  '        ,  ^ 

'    a.    The  ^student  shared.'  4 
b.     The  student  cooperated.  4 

3.  The  student  met  Learner 
^Olijectives  1.-4.  4 

4.  Changes  in  the  student *s  at- 
titudes were:        *^  4 

Changes  in  the  student* s 
l^evel  of  awareness  about  ^ 
commvinity  helpers  were:  4 

\ 

7..    Compare  student  checklist 
from  the  two  preceding 
units  with  this  one.-  The 
over  all  change  in  the 
student^s  level  of  a- 
waren^ss  for  home- school 
and  community  was:    ^  4 

Comments: 


Materials  and  Resourcee 


C 
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A.    Material  available  tl^rougM  the  NOW  Program' 


Careers  with  the  Police  Department,  book 

2.  "Drug  Store  Workers,*'  W.O.W.  Kit,  filmstrip  and  reqord 

3.  "Fireman  at  Wo^-k,"  filmstrip 


4. 

I 

Want  to  be 

a 

Bus  Driver,  book 

5. 

I 

Want  to 

a 

Dentist,  book 

6 

I 

Want  to  be 

a 

Doctor,  book 

7. 

I 

Want  to  be 

a 

Fireman,  book 

8. 

I 

Want  .to  be 

a 

Policeman,  book 

9. 

I 

Want  to  be 

a 

Postman,  book 

10.  "Mail  Delivery,"  W.O.W.  Kit,  filmstrip  and  record 

11.  "Mr.  Storekeeper,""  filmstrip 

12.  "Post  Office  Workers,"  filmstrip 

13.  "The  Fire  House,"  filmstrip 

14.  "The  Policeman  at  Work,"  filmstrip  ,  ' 

■5' 
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Transportation  Occupations 


Truck  Driver 


/ 


.  Grade  1 


Developed  by: 

«k  Lorraine  Pournier 
Grade  1  Teacher 

In  Cooperation ' with 
the  N.O^W*  Staff 


INTRODUCTfoN 
~  :  >r 


This  unit  specifically  deals  ^with  -occtipations  related  to  trucir 


driving.    You  may  want  to  develop  pfch^r 'uAits  dealing  with  workers  in 
different    Xlnds    of  transportatioh A   Thd^^Hbivities  in  triis  unit 
will  easily  lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  Adaptation p    You  may.  < 
want  to  use  this  unit  in  conjunction  with  other  units  about  goods 
and  articles  that  are  commonly  transported  2)n  [truck's* 


Karen  McMahon  , 
Activities  Writer 

4' 


Truck  brivers 


Objectives  ^ 

A.    General  ob^.ective^^ 

1.    To  familiarize  the  student 'with  the  world  of  trans- 
portation. 


*2.    To  familiarize ^he^ student  with  truck  driving  occupation 

3.  To  increase  the  student »s  awareness  of  the  truck  driver < 
usefulness  in  society. 

^  • 

4.  To  integrate  social  studies  skills  and  language  arts 
;       ^       skills  with  related  occupational  information. 

B.  .Specific  objectives  || 

1.  By  the  end\f  tjiis  activity  the  student  will  be  able 
to  list  threV^ays^  that  a  truck  driver  can  help  h±m. 

2.  The^  student  will  be  able  to  name  fpur  trucking  jobs. 

^3.    The  otudent  will  be  able  to  describe  one  work  duty  for 
each  of  these  four  truck  wbrkers. 

c4.    The  student!  will  be  able  to  identify  the  four  different 
kinds  of  trucks,  (for  the  above  truck  drivers) 

5.  The  student  v^ll  be  able  to  name  at  least  four  products 
deliv^red/(by  ^Jie  four  above  trucks.- 

•Activities  '  .  *  - 

A.  INTRODUCE  THE  TYPES  OF  TRANSPORTATION.    Discuss  and  display 
appropriate  pictures •    Discuss  generally  the  purposes 'of 
these  transportation  vehicles.    Intrcrduce  general  points 

.     of  departxXire  and  destination  that  they  usually  travel. 
Emphasize  product  need,  product  manufacture,  and  product 
transportation,  i.e.,  supply  and  demand. 

B.  INFORM  YOUR  STUDENTS  THAT  THEY  WILL  BE  TALKING  ABOUT  TRUCKS. 
Introduce  the  various  types  of  trucks  that  you  will  be. dis- 
closing with  pictures,  laminations,  a^nd  transparencies: 


4 


1.  StraigUt  truck  6.    Tank  truck 

2.  Pick-up  truck,  7o    Multi-stop  truck 


3.  Trailer  truck-  8o     Automobile  transporter 

/  *  \  \     '  y    -  'truck 

4.  Wreckerf truck    '  *  ;  /  . 

,  i/4 ^/    Agitator  body  truck 

5.  Dump  truck    ^  i  ' 

,  Some  of  the  questions yoS  rni^t^  a^sk  are: 

Have  you  seenN^VucJ^^L^hl^^        this  before? 
Where?    Describe^  the  palrson  who  was  driving  it. 
What  was  this  truck  delivering? 
Where  do  you  think  it  was  going? 

%■ 

What  do  you  think  the  truck  driver  needs  to  know  to 
drive  a  truck? 

.  C.     ASK  SEVERAL  TRUCK  DRIVERS  WHO  DRIVE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
TRUCKS  .TO  COME  AND  TALK.     Prepare  your  students  for  the 
visit    by  .  informing  .   them  who  is  coming  and  the  kind  of 
truck  he  drives.    Ask  them  each  to^prepare  several  ques-  ' 

,  ^tions  similar  to  the  followingr  ) 

1.  What  is -your,  job?  ^         *  • 

k\    \  ^  »4 

i<\     2^  What  ^rle  some  [  of  the  things  you  have  to  do?  / 

3.  ^Why  is  youc  t^tu^k  well  suited  for  your  job? 

'4.  Hpw  dofes  yq^^  truck  help  .you  out? 

.^^o  What  Jcind  of  truck  is  it? 

^.  What  special  equipment  do  you  have  on  your  truck?  • 

*  1^^  How  do  you  use  this  equipment  on  your  job? 

st]  What  kind  of  training  di4  you  have  to  have  to  be'  a 
'    trucjc  driver? 

^  ^    .  r  « 

9.     Do  you  work* for  , yourself  or  are  you  a 'part  of  a  company? 
10."  What  relati6nsli4^p  is  your  job  function  to  the  company? 
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11.  What  are  some  of  your  interests  outside  .of  trucking? 

12.  Why  did  you  decide  to  become  a  truck  driver? 

13.  What  are  some  of  the  places  you  have  seen  while 
' trucking? 

(  • 

HAVE  THE  CLASS  WRITE  A  THANK-YOU  NOTE  TO  EACH  TRUCK  DRIVER. 
Relate  all  the  information  the  students  gained  from  the 
visit. 

HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  DRAW  A  PICTURE  OF  A  REAL  OR  IMAGINARY 
TRUCK  THAT  THEY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DRIVE.     Display  these  pictures. 
Help  the  students  write  a  short  story  atout  an  imaginary 
experience  of  driving  a  truck.    Ask  them  to  tell  about 
the  goods  they  are  transporting,  who  they  are  transporting 
the  goods  for,  and  where  they  are  going.    Write  the  story 
for  them  on  a  flip  chart.    Ask  them  to  illustrate  each  page. 

HAVE  GROUPS  PUT  ON  SHORT  DRAMATIZATIONS  OF  A  TRUCK  DRIVER. 
Ask  them  to  illustrate  the  following  points: 

1.  Group  1:     A  truck  driver  must  be  a  mechanic  sometimes 

2.  Group  2:    A^ truck  driver  knows. the  rules  for  safe 
driving. 

3.  Group  3:     A  truck  driver  is  always  ^ready  to  help-peeple 
who"  are  in  trouble  on  the  rokd.'  ^ 

4.  Group  4:     A  truck  driver  is  a- d^^i^g  expert  on  crowded 
city  streets. 

CONDUCT  A  SHOW  AND  TELL.  Use  toy  trucks  that  you  and  your 
students  have  brought  in.  Ask  each' student  choose  a  truck 
and  explain: 

1.     What  kind  of  truck  it  is.  *  k  if 

2p     What  the  various  special  equipment  is  for.**!' 

3.  What  the  truck  driver  usually  does  on  a  trucking  venture. 

4.  The  education  .and  training  revjulred  fov^  a  driver  of 
this  kind  of  f-tuck. 


GIVE  VOCABULARY  TERMS  FROM  A  FILMSTRIP  OR  OTHER  SOURCE  ON  # 
TRUCKING.    The  N.O.W.  Program  has  films trips  on  trucking' 
that  you  might  use  for  this  purposes.     (FS  #  A686  and  A687) 
Have  the  class  make-up  sentences  and  stories  using  these 
words<, 

examples:  , 


Have  the  class  write  sentences  or  short  stories  using  these 
words  as  often  as  possible. 


MAKE  A  DISPLAY  OF  ALL  TH^  MATERIALS  TH6  CLASS  COLLECTED  ON 
TRUCKING.  Use  these  as  jfesources  to  a  final  review  of  the 
material  covered  in  the  unit. 

GIVE  YOUR  STUDENTS  A  POS^^^i^lT  QUESTIONAIReI     This  will 
determine  if  there  has  been  any  measurable  changes  in  the 
students »s  knowledge  about  trucking  and  related  occupations. 

INTPRODUCE  UNITS  ON  OTHER  FORMS  OP  TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
WORKERS. 


tow 

( un ) load 
deliver(y) 
cement  . 


trailer 
tractor 
tank 
carry 


\ 


IW    Materials  and  Resources 

A,  Materials  available  through  the  N,0,W,  Program: 

1.  I  Want  to  be  a  Mechanic,  book 

2.  I  Want  to  be  a  Truck  Driver »  book 

3.  "Trailers  at  Work,"  filmstrip 

4.  "Trucks  at  Work,"  filmstrip 

B.  The  N.O.W.  Program  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  that  are  available  to  you  at  your  - 
request  from  our  "Resource  Center"  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School: 

1.  Tape  recorders,  tapes,  microphones 

2.  Video-tape  equipment 

3o  Cameras,  films,  flash  cubes 
4.     Projectors,  screens  » 

I  ■    '  . 
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Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources 
Occupations 

THE  FARM 

< 

t 

Grade  a 
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'hriimjiirTirrTiiaaiia 


^       Developed  by: 

Patricia  Timberlake 
Grade  1'  Teacher 

o    In  Cooperation  with  the 
>  NpO.W.  Staff 


CO 


[ 


,    You  will  find  that  the  first  gradV  student ' s  innate  curiosity  - 
ahout  people,  animals,  and  things  will  naturally  guide  him  through 
fch6  activities  of  this  unit.     This  unit  is  about  .farms  in  general, 

^but  it  may  be  adapted  for  more  spetific 'purposes  such  as  a  unit  on 

'^the  dairy. 

The  activities  alio  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of 
the  farmer  in  the  working  world.     This  is  important  since  it  provides 


I' 


an  occupational  base  fi^m^,wtiich  to  build  additional  occupational 

1 


areas. 


X  '  *  ■  \ 

ScKCbl  subject  matt:er  is  well  integrated.     The  unit  provides  ther 

^student  wl-Jih  the  opportunity  to  expand  hlfe  Vocabulary,  use  writing 

skills,  an^  do  addition  and  subtraction  problems -using^  farm  implements, 

workers,  and  animals  as  variables.  \. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to 'take  the  class  to  a  farm  as  the 
unit  suggests,  the  material  in  The  Farm  can ^ still  be  useful  for  your 
cla|ss.    You  may  use  a  film,  filmstrip,  or  pictures  as  your  main  ref- 
erence when  doing  the  farm  activities.  /  ' 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to.  contact 
either  the  developer  of  this  unit  or  myself.    We  are  interested  in  the 
grovrth  of  this  unit  in  many  first,  grade  classrooms^. 


Karen  McMahon 
'Activities  Writer 


Agri-Busihess  and  N::turj^.l  Resources  Occupation/. 

The  Farm  ^ 


Jlpped  by  Patricia  Timberlake 
^  First  Grade  Teacher 


!•  Objectives 

A? 


General  objectives 


1.  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  ,role  of  the 
f  armeS:  in  the  working  world.  ,    .  '  _ 

2.  To  help  the  student  understand  the  farmer's  function  in 
supplying  food  to  the  markets 

3.  To  become  familiar  with  farm  animals  and  to  discriminate 
between  their  soujids. 

4.  To  help  the  student  show  compassion  tpward  animals* 

5.  To  help  the  student  utilize  writing,  reading,  vocabulary 
and  riteth  ,skilli^. 

-6^    To  introduce  the  following  concepts  about  work: 

a.  Occupations  exist  tfor  a  purpose. 

b.  Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities, 
attitudes , and  values. 

Bo    Specific  objec€ives^  *  . 

!•    By  the  end  of  this  activity  the  student  will  be  able  to 
state  t^ree  different  jobs  that  a  farmer  does.  • 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  how  milk  gets  to 
'  the  market  in  three  ste^s.     .  . 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  tc^  naitje  five  animals  and 
imitate  their  sounds.       "  / 

^  I- 

II.  Activities 

A.     ARRANGE  A  BULLETIN  BOARD  OF  PICTURES  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  '  Have 
L  the' students  print  th4  names  of  the  animals.    Discuss  the 

animals  and  the  sounds  they  . make."  '(^^ome  Sood  pictures  are- 
available  through  tJie-Dingley-.Toi-dati  Rei5t5nrce  Tenter  or 
I  .  ;from  the  Maine  Dairy  rouncil.)  y 
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DISPLAY  A  LIFE  SIZE  PICTURE  9P  A  PARMER.     Discuss  how  the 
farmer  cares  for  the  animals^    -  rrange  for/ai 
field  trip  to  a  local  farm.    Divide  your  class  into  three 
groups.    Group  1  can  take  pictures  of  &ie  farmer  and  his 
farm  workers.  •  Group  2  can  tecord  animasL  and  farm  sounds. 
Group  3  can  record  the  class  communigati^R§)  with  the  workers. 
Prepare  the  students  to  sisk  questions  such  as  the  following: 
How  do  the  animals,  earn'  money  for  the  farmer?    What  products 
do  the  animals  prpvide.for  us?    How  do  these  prbducts  get 
to  the  market?    (What  wopkers  are  involved?)    What  kinds  of 
work  do'  -   the  farmer  and  his  helpers  do?    What  are  the  • 
farmer^s  machines  and  tools?    How  much  does  it  Qpst  the 
farmer  to  buy  his  animals?    How  much  does  it  cost  him  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  them?  -Have  each  child  write  his 
question(s)  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  take  them  on  the 
■  field  trip.  - 

DIVIDE  THE  CLASS  INTO  THE  THREE  ORIGINAL /GROUPS  .  y.ssist 
them  in  planning  an'* oral  report  of  field  trip  findings, 
t^ape  record  reports  and  allow  individuals  to  listen  to  them-, 
selves  at  the  learning  center.     Put  the  tape  of  animal 
*and  farm  sounds  in  the  learning  center,  too*    Have  eaoh  stu- 
dent use  the  tape  recorder  ^and  name  five  animals  he  hears 
and  then  imitate  their  sounds.  ' 

DO  SCm  SIMPLE  MATH  PROBLEMS  USING  ANIMALS  AND.  THE  PARMER 
-.S  SUBSTITUTES.  ^ 

Farmer  Jones  had  ten  cows.    ^He  gave  three  cows  a- 
way.    How  many  cows  does  he  have?    (Do  this  in  the 
form  of  pictures  and  words •)  \ 

^  Use  felt  board  models  tp  do  the  fpl'lowing  problem:' 

Mr.  McDonald  had  three  workers  helping  him  on  his 
farm.    Three  just  didn^'t  seem  to  be  enough  though. 
He  decided  that  he  needed  two  mote  workers.    If  he 
hired  two  more  workers,  how  many  would  he  have? 

CHOOSE  FARM  SUBJECTS  AS  VOCABULARY  WORDS.     HaVe  the  students 
write  the  words  for  practice,  and  later  have  them  utilize 
them  in  a  story  about  a  farmer  and  his  animals.    Have  the 
.class  draw  pictures  to  go  along  with  the  story.    You  may 
want  to  start  the  class  off. .  Write  the  story  as  they  make  it 
up  on  large,  lined  easel  paper  withTa  large,  felt- tipped 
marker.  '  *  - 


c 
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SHOW  MOVIES  AND  PILMSTRIPS  ABOUT  FARMERS*    'The  .Maine  Dairy 
Coiincil  has  a  film  called  "Jim  Visits  a  Dairy  Farmo"  Com- 
pare Jim's  findings  with  the  class  findings  on  their  field 
trip.    Make  'an  experience  chart  with  the  class  of  the  story 
of  milk  from  cow  to  consumer: 

^a.    The  fanner  and  his  cows:    Cows  eat,"  and  make^  milk;,  the 

fanner  and  his  helpers  milk  the  cows  and  st'ore  the  milk. 

b.  A  dairy  p^cks  the  milk  up.  ^  ; 

c.  Stores  buy  the  milk  to  sell  to  |:he  customer.  Workers 
price,  stock,  and  check  out  the  milk. 

G.     REFER  BACK  TO  THE  LIFE  SIZE  MODEL  OF  THE  FARMER-     Use  strips 
of  oak-tag, and  have  the  students  write  dovm'at  least  three 
different  jobs  that  a  farmer  does.    Attach  these  tags  to 
the  model. 


St 


I 
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Materials  and  .R^ources 

A.  Resources  available  through  the  N.O.W.  Program 

1.  "Autumn  in  the  Country,"  films trip 
«2.      Dairy,  book 

3.    "Dairy  Product  Delivery,"  filmstrip  and  repord 

4«      I  Want  to  be  a  Farmer,  book 

5*    I  Want  to  be^a  Dairy  Farmer,  book 
6.    Farm,  a  Fisher-Price  model 

B.  Films:     "Jim,  Visits  a  Dairy  Farm"  -  available  through  the 
Maine  Dairy  Coxincil 

'     .  J 
.C.  ;  The  NOW  Program  has  a  variety  of  audio-visual  equipment  and 
materials  available  at  your  request  given  reasonable  notice 

!•    Tape  recorder,  tapes,  microphones 

2.  Video-tape  equipment 

3\    Cameras,  film,  flash  cubes 
^    4.     Projectors,  screens. 


Agri-Btrsiness.  and  Natural'  Resources 
Occupations 
Marketing  and  Distribution  Opoupatiop 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 


FOODS 
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grade  1 


Developed  by: 

Patricia  Tin)berlake 
Grade  1  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
N.O.W..  Staff 
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INTRODUCTION 


POOD^  is  a  way  to  introduce  the  very  young  student  to  ft|fer%o^l 
chain  and  *the  importance  of  good  food  to  good  health.    Thejvinit  ^ 
can  be  easi^^^tegrated  with  social  studies,  health,  science,  read- 
ing, and/or  language  arts  activities.    There  are  many  more  things 
that  you  can  do^other  than  the  activities  iuggested  ijf  this  unit, 
and  some  of' the  suggested  activities  maV.not  fit  in  well  with  your 
-classroom  plan.    Wftateyer  the  case,  feel  if ree  to  use  this  \anit  as  a 
career  education  resource.    Contact  thelNDW  Program  concerning  your 
findings^en  you  try  activities  from  this  unit  because  we  are  open 
to  your  additional  suggestions  so  that  these  learning  packages  may 
be  adapted  and  improved. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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FOODS  > 

Developed  by:  Patricia 

Timberlake,,  I6t 
'        '  d  Grade' Teacher 

i  .  '       >  '  .     '   -    .  ^  ^ 

6bjecti;yes  '     '  i^ 

A.  General  objectives  <^  , 

\   '  ■  '  '  \ 

1.     To  familiardzie  the  student  with  the  foods  that  are 
necessary  for  hijiTian  grov;th.    '  ^ 

2*^  To  increase  ^he  student's  understanding  of  the  relation 
ship  between  food  and  good  health. 

3.  To  introduce'  the  concept  that  workers  are  involved  in 
food  production*  «     '  ' 

4.  *  To  introduce  the  following  concept^s  about  work:^ 

a*    Occupations  exist  for  a  purpose* 
,  '  b.    There'  is  a. wid^yariety  of  careers*- 

c.    Work  means  different  thing?  to  different  people/ 

5.  '   To  utilise  and  improve  communication  skills. 

B.  Specific  objectives  *  i       ^  i 

1.  The  student  will 'be  able  to  name  three  workers  who  are 
involved  in  the  story  of  the  apple  from  blossom  to 
Consumer.  ^ 

2.  The  student. will  he  ^ble  to  state  two  job  functions'  - 
for  each  of  these  three  workers. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name:    one  fruit,  one 
vegetable,  one  dairy  product,  one  cereal  product,  and 
one  meat  prbduct.    .  *  ^  , 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  chart  from  magazine 
clippings  illustrating  a  Well-baaanced  breakfast.  , 

5^.    The  student  will  be«  able  to  state  one  reason  why  food 
is  necessary  foir  good*  health. 


Activities 


A.  MAKE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  DISPLAY  OF  FOODS.    For  example: 

a  saucer  of  peaches  a  pork  chop  with  a  sprig  of  chicory 

a  saucer  of  peas  a  plate  of  macaroni  and  cheese 

a  bowl  of  cereal  a  glass  of  milk 

a  piece  of  cake-  a  bottle  of  soda  pop 

bread  and  butter  a  candy  bar 

Tell  the  students  to  pretend  that  they  are  very  hungry. 
Have  them  come  to  the  table  and  choose  what  they  would 
like  to  eat.    Discuss  the  foods  that  would  most  satisfy 
their  hunger  and,  are  necessary  to  make  them  ^row.  Discuss 
candy  and  soda  pop  in  relation  to  good  teeth. 

B.  ASSIGN  THE  FIVE  FOOD  GROUPS  TO  GROUPS.     Ask  them  to  cut 
out  as  many  food  group  members  from  magazines  as  they  can 
rind. 

group'  1  -  fruit  - 
/  group  2  -  vegtables  • 

group  3  -  meat, poultry,  fish  * 
group  4  -  dairy  products 
grqup  5  -  cereal  products 

'C.     WRITE  A  9R0UP  CHART  STORY.  ABOUT  EACH  FOOD  'GROUP.  ^An  example 
X,     ^^'^''^  a^oup'  might  be  a  littlfe  boy  that  didn't  like 
,    tlruit  or  juic^sJ  .  He  had  many  colds  and  missed  a  lot  of 
school  until  h?' learned  that  he  needed  to  drink  them  to 
keep  him  heal^tby.    Tell  the  students  to  copy  chart  stori-^s 
in  a  scr^book  along  with  a  picture  for  each- one.  These 
could  be  taken  home  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

D.  LET  YOUR  STUDENTS  PLAN,   PREPARE  AND  SERVE  A  WELL-BALANCED  ' 
BREAKFAST.     Discuss  the  importance .of  eating  a  good  break- 
fast..   Orange  juice,  French  toast  with  syrup,  and  milk  are 
tavorities  and  are  ^asy  to  prepare.     Plan  to  do  this 

-activity  first  thing  in  the  morning.    Following  the  clean-up 
period, give  each  student  a  magazine  and  instruct  them  to 
find  or  draw  pictures  illustrating  a  good  breakfast  on  one 
page  in  their  scrapbopk. 

»  • 

E.  FOLLOW  THE  STEPS  IN  FOOD  GROWTH  TO  CONi^UMPTION .  For 

-   example,  you  might  take  the  story  of  the  apple  from  the 
farmer  to  the  coiisumer. 


'   BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


1.  DRAW  AN  APPLE  BRANCH  WITH  BLOSSOMS  AND  A  FARMER.  Place 
a  bowl  of  apples  on  a  table.    Ask  the  students  if  they 
would  like  to  find  out  what  happens  and  who  is  involved 
between  the  blossom  and  the  farmer  an d^ the  apple  on 
their  table.    Us^  an  opaque  proj-ector  or  overhead  and 
show  pic1?tires  of  ^apple  trees  with  people  working  ag- 
round them.     These  pictures  can  probably  be  found  in 

a,  ppmological  magazine. 

2.  PLAY  "THE  ORCHARD  WORKERS"  VIDEO-TAPE.     This  is  avail- 
able at  the  NOW  Career  Education  Resource  Center.  As 
a  follow-up  discuss  important  details  about  workers 
and  their  jobs.     Talk  about  at  l^ast  two  job  functions 
for  each  worker  discussed..    Have  ±he  students  write  a 
short  story  abput  what  they  saw  oa  the  tape* 

.  3.     ASK  THE  CLASS ''TO  GO  TO  THE  SUPERMARKET  TO  .OBSERVE  THE 
KINDS  CF  THINGS  THEY  HAVE.    After  most  have  done  this, 
instruct  them  how  the  workers  at  the  store  are  in- 
volved in  getting  produce  to  th^  consumer.  Discuss 
the  workers  and  what  they  do:    packaging,  pricing, 
stocking,  consumer  pick-up,  cashier,  home  .to  the  table. 
Use  \the  pictures  taken  on  the  orcljiard  tour  to  summarize 
I  the  apple  activity.    Ask  the  students  to  draw  pi<?:turevS 
of  three  workers  they  saw  who  are  involve^  in  getting'^ 
apples  to  our  tables.    Ask  them  to  name  two  things 
that  eadh  worker  Moes  on  ^hisl  joii4    Inclufde  the  pictures 
in  their  scrapbooks.  *  ): 

4.     CCrrDUCT  similarly  structured  ACTIVITIES  ABOUJ  THE  OTHER 
POOD  GROUPS. 
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Materials  and  Resources  ,         '  • 

><    The  N.O.W.  Program  can  supply  any  audio-vi'sual  equipment  • 
you  might  need 'UJce  films, projectors,  cameras,  flash  bulbs, 
video-tape  6.q\:ipment. 

B.    The  N.O.W.  Program"  has  the  following  materials  and  resources 
currently  available  for  this  unit: 


1.     "Autunliflin'the  Country,"  filmstrip 


2. 


300k 


^*     "Daiij^^oduct  Delivery,"  filmstrip  and  record,  W.O,W, 


4.-      I  V 


5.  "Ap; 


\ 

ant j to  be  a  Farmer;,  bqok'- 


le  Orchard,"  video-tape 
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SAFETY  AWARENESS 


Grade  1 


Developed  by: 

Patricia  Timberlake 
^  \         Grade  1  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with  the  ^ 
N.O.W..  Staff  " 


.  INTRODUCTION 

You  may  use  this  unit  in 'con junction  with  part  III  of  a  series 
of  kindergarten-first  grade  units  called  "toiranunity  Helper." 

Safety.  Awareness  is  a  necessary  addition,  to  the  first  grade  cur- 
riculum.    These  students  are  naturally  becoming  more  aware  of  their 

r 

community.    Activities  in  this  unit  cab  expand  this  awareness  and 
encourage  the  student  to  think  and  act  responsibly  for  his  own  safety 
and  for  the  safety  of  iothers. 

Community  helpeirs  play  a  very  important  part  in  this  unit'.  The 
s-fcudgnt^di^^covers  that  in  case  of  an.  emergency,  there  are,  deople  in  ^ 
the  community  who    can  help.  * 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities 'Writer 
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Public  Service  Occupations 
Safety  Awareness 

;  Developed  by  Patricia  Timberlake 

First  Grade  Teacher 

!•  Objectives 

4 

«  A.    General  objectives 

!•     To  help  the  student  recognize  the  importance  of  A>T- 
lowing  safety  rules. 

2.  To  help  the  student  to  understand  the  roles  of  public 
service  occupations  pertaining  to  safety. 

3.  To  learn  the  procedures  for  receiving  hjslp  during  an 
emergency.  "^K 

4.  'To  learn  the  basic  form  of  writing  a  letter. 

5.  To  introduce  the  following  concepts  aboirb  worJc:^  

a.    Students  must  understand  and  accept  fhemselves  in 
order  to  become  good  workers. 

^     b.  %)ccupations  exist,  for  a  purpose. 


B.-  *Speci,-fic  objectives'^  '        '        .   -  ^      X  '  r  " 

^1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  name  four  community' workers 
^  ^     "  who  are"' involved  in'^  public  safety  occupations. 

2.     The  student  will  be  able  to  state  one  reason  why  each 
.     8.  ^  ^9.^  the.^ove^wagk^jE^s       necessary  for  the  safety  and 
health  of*  themselves  and  others. 

*  *  5« The  student  will  be  able  to  state  step  by  step  the  pro- 
cedure ^he  would  have  to  follow  in  case  of  an  emergency 
such  as  an  accident , fire,  or  injury. 

« 

4.     The  student  will  be  able  to  state  two  reasons  why  safety 
rules  should  be  followed. 


II.  Activities 

A.     HAVE  THE  CI  ASS  MAKE  ROAD  SIGS^TTPROM  CARDBOARD  AND  COLORED 
PAPER^     Bring  in  a  bicycle  or  several  Wcyries,     Set  up 
the  niodels  of  traffic  safety  signs  and  lights.^  Discuss  the 
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meaning  of  each.  •  Have  students  take  turns  riding  the  bi- 
cycles on  the  road.    Have  a  student  "policeman"  or  "police- 
woman" make  sure  the  signs  and  rules  are  observed.    Hold  the 
bicycle  for  students  who  haven't  learned  to  ride.  Simulate 
accidents  that  might  occur  if  signs  and  rules  are  not  ob- 
served. 

B.  HAVE  THE  LOCAL  POLICE  LIAISON  OFFICERS  COME  IN  AND  TALK  A- 
BOUT  ROAD  SAFETY.    Local  officers  have  a  road  safety  puppet 
show  which  you  might  ask  them  to  show.    Have  them  discuss 
why  the  policeman  is  very  important  in  enforcing  the  rules 
and  ^igns. 

C.  SHOW  THE  FOLLOWING  ISKM  MOVIES. They  are  available  on  request 
through  the  University  of  Maine  Film  Library.     (The  N.O.W. 
Program  will  order  for  you.     Give  your  order  at  least  two 

or  three  weeks  in  advance. ) 

a.     "Safety  After  School" 

"Safety  on  Our  School  Bus/*- 

HAVE  EACH  STUDENT  CONTRIBUTE  A  PAGE  DRAWING  TO  A  SCRAPBOOK 
OF  ACCIDENTS!    Follow-up  with  a  discussion  on  how  each  could 
have  been  avoided.  '  * 

E.  MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  VISIT  THE  IX^CAL  FIRE  STATION.  Invite 
a  fireman  to  talk  to  the  students  about  his  job  ^  at  the 
station.     Take  tape,  recordings  and  slides  of  your  visit.  . 

1.  Previously  help  the  student  to  think  of  a  question  t| 
ask  ^concerning  fire  prevention  ^d  emergency  proce^ijS-es. 

2o    Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  ask  their  quest^ns 
about  the  fireman job.  '  '  .  . 

3.    As  a  follow-up,  watch  the  NOW  Program^s  video-tape 

the  fire  department.     Point  out  iiwortant  details.  Ilave 
the  students  draw  a  picture  of  the^art  of  their^  tour 
that  was  most  interesting  to  them.    Have  \each  stude^f 
compose  a  letter  to  their  parents  telling  them  about 
their  career  field  trip.    Encourage  the  students /to  take 
their  picture  and  letter  home. 

F.  HAVE  A  PUPPET  PRODUCTION 
!•    Divide  the  class  into  8  groups. 

2.  Instruct  4  groups  to  plan  and  present  a  show  about  what 
to  do  in  case  of  an  accident.    Let  the  students^  decide 
the  type  of  accident.    '  ,  * 

3.  Have  the  other  4  groi^ps  plan  and  present  a  shew  on  2 
important  aspects  of  a  fireman^s  job  and  two  isnportant 
aspects  of  a  policeman's  job*    The  teacher  may  want  to 
».<5slst  all  arouns  in  their  planning  sessions." 
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IV,     Materials  and  tResources  available  at  the  NoO.W.  Program's, 
Resource -Qenter  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive  High  School* 

Ac     Books  A 

1.  Careers  with  the  Police  Department,  K-4 

2.  I '  Want  ^  to  be  a ''Policeman,  K-4 
B,  Filmstrips 

1.     "Fireman  at  Work,'*K-4 
2*    ^Larry  Helps  the  Police/'  K-4 

3.  "The  Fire  House,"  K-4 

r 

Co    The  NOW  Program  has  a  variety  of  audio-visual  equipment  that 
is  available  on  request  given  reasonable  notice. 
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Compfunications  and  Media  Occupations 
Business  and  Office  Occupations 

TELEPHONE  WORKERS 
-^AND 


} 


Developed  by: 
Mary  Joyce 
Gra<Se  2  Teacher  * 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
N.O^Wo  Staff 


INTRODUCTION 


This  unit  can  be  a  part  of  a  larger  program  on  difjferenit  types  Vf 
'  communication .    You  can  begin  the  uijit  by  talk;ing  about  the  word  com- 
munication and  what  it  means.     Then,  introduce  -  thje  telephoned-  You  may 
want  to  follow  this  unit  on  the  telephone  with  similar  units  on  other 
forms  of  communication  like  the  newspaper,  radio,  and  television., 

Telephone  Workers  not  only 'widens  the  student*  s  occupational  a:/are 
ness,  tut  it  provides  the  Student  with  a  very  valuable  skill:  using 
the  telephone  in  emergency  situations  and  in. general  communication. 
Math  is  used  in  counting  change.     Science  becomes  a  part  of  the' ac- 
tivity when  the  students  discover  how  vibrations  (sound)  travel    by  • 
makingi model  telephones.    Communication  skills  are  used  throughout 
the  unit.    Choose-the~activities  from  this  unit  that  are  most- apprcp-  - 
priate  for  your  classroom  individuals.    Feel -free  to  add  activities 
of  your  own.     The  NOW  Program  is  most  -anxious  to  hear  oS  your  success 
with  this  .career  educaition  unit.  ■  ' 


Developed  by  Mary  Joyce 

Grade  2  Teacher 
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.^^     Conimunication  and  Media  Occupations 
Telephone  Workers  and  Using  the  Telephone 

Objectives  / 

A.    General  objectives 

!•    To  familiarize  the  student ^with  workers  in  telephone 
Companies. 

2**    To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  the  home  and 
pay  phone. 

3*    To  introduce  the  student  to  good  telephone  habi;ts« 

4.    To  make  the  student  aware  of  the  telephone  operator  and 
how  this  worker  can  help  him« 


5.    To  farnili&rtze  the  student  with  ~t he  telephone  as  a  means 
o^  communication. 

> 

6#    To  reinforce  and  use  language  arts,  math,  science^ ^ and 
artistic  Skills. 


B.    Specific  objeifc^ves 


1.  By  the  en^  Ibf  thffe  urtH-t '^activity  the  sjbudentj  will  be  able 
to  name  tl^ude  workers;  that  work  for  telephon^  companies. 

'     "   •  ^ 

2.  The  student^ vjfill  be  able  to  name  one  duty  fo»r  each,  of 
these  workers^.  ^  '  -  -  ,  « 

3*    The  student  will  be  able  to  dial  his  own  number  on  ihe 
telephone.  •  '  ^ 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  dial  the  following  emergency 
numbers;     police,  doctor,  fire  department,  hospital,' 
ambulance.  •  -  '  • 

,  "* 

5.  The  student  will  be  abre  to  select  the  proper  coins  to 
make  a  local  call  on  a  pay  phone. 

6.  The  child  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  us^  of  a  pay  phone 

7.  The  student  will  be^^able  to  distinguish  his  family  name, 
address,  and  phone  number  in  the  telephone  book. 

8.  ,  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 

answer  the  phone  and  relay  a  message. 


II*  "Activities 


% 

■4-' 1   ,  -•       ,  ^ 


.INTRODUCE  THE  CONCEPT  OF  COfMJNICATION  J^D  THE  DIFFERENT 
^ORHS  OF  COMMUNICATION.^    Tel^  the^.class  that  they  will  find 
out  about  telephones.    ;,Talk  about  'Some  important  uses  for 
the  telephone:     emergencies  (fird  department,  hospital, 
police,  operator),  telling  news  to'  friends,  calling  parents 
or  relatives.  ^ 

B. -     PREPARE  YOUR  CLASS  FOR  A  RESOURCE  PERSON  VISIT  FROM  THE 

PHONE  COMPANY.'    If  possible  ask  him  to  bring  in  a  mock  pri- 
vate phone  and  a"mock  pay  phone.     Prepare  your  class  to  ask 
questions  about  the  resource  person's  job  and  the  company 
he  works  for.    .Document  the  visit  with  pictures,  tape  re- 
cordings, and» if  possible, video-tape  equipment.    Ask  the 
students  to  bring  j,n  their  telephone  numbers.  Practice 
counting  money  for  use  in  a, pay  phone. 

1.  Let  the  students  practice  dialing  theiir  telephone  numbers. 

2.  Show  them  the  difference  between  a  home  and  pay  telephone, 

3.  Have  a  math^  lessons    Di^euss  and^  use" -^e*  proper  coins  , 
for  using  a  pay  phone.    Let  th^'  children^  deposit  their 
money  in  the  mock  pay  phone  apd  call\a  frienfi  or  re- 
lative.  .  Y  4 

C.  INTRODUCE  THE  PHONE  BOOK.  ^  ijl  \  {  * 

1.  ^  Let  the  dl,ass  see  if  they  c^^r^^isco.vter  how  the  phone 
nurobers  are  .listed.,      /  ^     "  ?    .     ^  J  ^ 

'.2.     Conduct  a  brie:^ lesson  on  filphabetization  df  last  names 
T      first  in  the  phone  book. 

3.     Letithe  students  find  their  parents*  names  and  the  name 
of  y  friend-  in  the  phone  book. 

^4.    Use  the  telephone  book  to  reinforce  or  develop  research  . 
skills: 

y 

a.     Emergency  numbers:^  police,  fire  department,  hospitk, 
doctor  ,  *     ^ ,      .    '  .  » 

^    b.    Addresses  of  popular  stores  in  the  community 

c.  Local  addresses  needed  for  letters  or  invitations 

d.  Using  the  yellow  pages  to  look  up  various  businesses 
in  the  community 
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MAKE  A  CLASSROOM  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY o  slower  students 

each  name  can  be  color  coded  ^so  they  can  easijy  recognizee 
their  names  and  friends*  names." 

PRACTICE  WAYS  TO  ANSWER  THE  TELEPHONE  o     Let  the  ^dqnt 
choose,  a  partner  and  converse  with  him.  'V-  ' 

SET  UP  SOME  EMERGENCY  SITUATIONS.     Discuss  .the  information 
that  must  be  given  in  case  of  an  emergency:  \,name,  what  has 
happened,  and  the  location. 

a.  Calling  the  police  department 

t 

b.  Calling  the  fiffe  department  ^  ; 

•it' 

Co     Calling ^the  hospital 

/  •  , 

ci.     Calling  the  operator 

e..  Calling  a  neighbor  or  relatj||Ve 

Discuss  what  the  police  department,  f ir^ ^department ,  and 
operator  can  do  in  case  of  $n  emergen^.'   .J^alk  about  the 
job  roles  involved.     How  ca^  the  oDegi^o^'^jeip  in  case  of 
an  emergency?    What  other  things  <4^S^He  Operator  do? 
(check  numbers,  'information,*  take^-l^j^^didtance  call*,  etc.) 

HAVE  THE  CLASS  MAKE  DECALS  OF.IMPCT^ANT  NUMBERS  ON  GUMMED 
PAPERo     The  studentsmay  use  these  on  tiome  , phone So 

HAVE-THE;  STUDENTS  ^PRACTICE  TAKING' MESSAGES  ON  THE  PHONE. 
You  can  do  this  by  tape  recording  ^some^.  qpnunon  messages 
and  playing  them  to  the  students.     Th^y  can  practice  writing 
down  the  message,  and  reading  itT^back  at  your  request.  At 
this  time  you  can  make  some  telephone  tally  pads  for  taking 
down  messages. 

DISCUSS  WHY  THE  PHONE  COMPANY  IS  IMPORTANT,  AND  WHY  MOST  . 
PEOPLE  HAVE  A  PHONE.     Ask  them  to  ask  their  parents  if  they 
have  a  pltone,  and  why  they  have  a  phone^  / 


CONSTRUCT  SIMPLE  TELEPHONES. 


!•    Discuss  briefly  sound  waves  and > vibration s^     (Use  your  . 
science  text  or  an  encyclopedia  as  a  referencf.) 


2.    Have  the  students  pair-up,  and  niake  telephoheV."  ' 
.  t\(ienty'  foot'  length  of  -  string  can  be  Connected  on  %he  ? 
bottoms  of^two  paper 'dips.    Punch  a*  hole  inNthe  feottom" 
of  each  c\ip.    lfesert*<4|he,}string  in^each  ho^te, 'ancj,  tie" 
a  knot  in  each  ^nd.    You 'can'  do  the  same  exercisi  with 
a  larger  container.    Have  the  students  note,  the  ^f- 
ference  in  the  quality  ctf 'the  sounds.  ^ 

DO  SOME  ROLE  PLAYING  ACTIVITIES  WITH  TELEPHONE  WORKERS: 

a.  Operator  ^ 

b.  Telephone  repairman  '  ^     -  ^  • 

Co  Telephone  assernblers  (making  the  play  telephones) 

d.  Business  and  cler^ical  v/orkers  '  ;  ^ 

ASK  YOUR  CLASS  TO  WRITE  AN  EXPERIENCE  STORY.     Ask  them  to  ^ 
name  three  telephone  workers.    Make  a  sequence  of  pictures 
illustrating  this  ex{5?rience. 

MAKE  'A  BULLETIN  BOARD  ABOUT  THE  DIFFERENT  OCCUPATIONS 
COVERED  IN  THIS  UNIT.  •  ' 

MAKE  A  CHECKLIST  OF  GOOD 'TELEPHONE  liABITS  WITH  THE  CLASS. 


IVo  .  Materials  and  Resources  ^ 


Ao     The  N.O.Wo  Program  also  has  a  variety  of.  audio-visual  equip- 
ment such  as  cameras,  film,  flashbulbs,  projectors,  video- 
tape equipment,  and  screens,^ 

Reference  Manual  for  Office  Personnel,  (put  out  by "the  phone 
company)  Unit  14,  page  153  for  teacher  reference,   "    '     .  - 

C«    Classroom  materials  available  through  the  NOW  Program: 

T\  1.     Telephone  directories 

\  / 
2^    Careers  in  a  Telephone  Company,  book 

3'  I  Want  to  be  a  Secretary,  book 

4*  I  Want  to  be  a  Telephone^perator ,  book 

5.  "Office  V;orkers,'\  no o  114,  filmstrip 

6*  Telephone,  Company,  book 

7, '  Telephone  Services,  WOW  Kit,  filmstrip  -  record 


Pine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations 
^  ^      Communicatioijs  and  Media^ 
Occupations 

CAREERS  IN  MUSIC 
» 

grade  2 

Developed  by: 

Audrey  Davis 
Grade  2  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
N.O.W.  Staff 


INTRODUCTION  * 

During  the  year  the  music  teacher  usually  introduces'  musical  in- 
struments and  rhythm.    At  this  time  the  regular  classroom  teacher  can 

'  .  '        ------      ^        .  _  ' 

also  introduce  sound  as  a  science  unit.  - 

The  teacher  can  perform  various  experiments  with  sound.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  experiments  with  sound  are  with 'musical  in- 
struments.    At  this  time,  careers  in  music    can  also  be  ea^jjiy  intro- 
duced.    The  class  can  listen  to  other  people  playing  music  and  their  ^ 
own  music  and  can  discuss  how  the  different  sounds  make  them  feel. 

Feel  free  to  adapt  this  unit  to  the  needs  of  your  classroom  in- 
dividuals.    The  growth  of  this  unit  will  benefit  other  elassroora.s,:if 
you  contact  tbo  NOW  ^Program  concexning  *your  implementation  plans. 

Karen  McMahon 

-         •  .   A^tivitiei  Writej 


Developed  by  Audrey  Davis 

.   Grade  2  teacher 

Communications  and  Media  Occupations 
Fine  Arts  and  Humanities ^Occupations 

Careers  in  Music 


Objectives  *  / 

A.     General  objectiyes 

1.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  occupations  in  the  music 
field. 

2.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  following  concepts  a- 
bout  work  as  they  relate  to  music  careers: 

a.  An  understanding  and  acceptance  of  self  is  importcL-it 
throughout  life. 

b.  Persons  need  to  be  recognized  as  having  dignity  and 
worth. 

c.  Occupations  exist  for  a  purpose. 

d. ,'    Work  means  different  things  to  different  people. 

e.  Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities, 
*    attitudes  and  values. 

3.  To  gXve  the  student  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  tee 
people  playing  different  musical  instruments. 

\  4.     To  familiarize  the  student  with  sbund  and  its  properties 
^      in  a  s'cientlTi'c' sensed    *  <~        ^  ^  , 

5.     To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  arithmetic  skillG  of 
measurement. 

6z     To  introduce  the  concept  of  leisure  as  a  productive 

time  'in  our  lives,  and  how  music  can  make  it  more  mea:!- 
*  ingful.  ♦ 

B*     Specific  objectives  -  '  * 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  name  one  occui^ation  rer.ited 
to  music.  ; 

2^"  *Th£  student  will  be  able  to  state  one  aspect  of  this 

work  role.  .  ^ 

3.     The  student  will  be  able  to  teli  the  difference  by 
^appearance  and  sou6d  of  the  following  instihoments: 
stringed,  brass,  woodwind,  and  percussion  instruments. 

'* 


4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  how  three. dif- 
ferent pieces  of  music  affect  ,him  or  make  him  feel. 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  select  a  good  sound  conduct- 
or givj^  a  choice  of  three  materials. 

6.  The  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  simple  musical  in- 
strum^t. 

II.     Activities  *• 

A.  INTRODUCE  SOUND  AS  PART  OF  A  SCIENCE  LESSON.     Explain  how 
„  sound  is  conducted.     Do  sound  experiments  in  groups.  For 

example,  you  might  split  the  class  up  into  several  groups. 
Give  each  group  several  materials  and  ask  them  to  decide 
wnich  materials  are  the  best  sound  conductors.     You  could 
give  them  things  like:     doth,  metal,  string,  rubber  bands, 
wood  sticks,  etc.     Discuss  th^  different  kinds  of  sounds. 
(Refer  to  Concepts  in  Science.  Bradwein,  Cooper  for  units 
in  sound,  or  any  other  science  text  that  might  have  similar 
units.)    Introduce  music  as  sound.     Play  several  different 
kinds  of  music  with  different  instruments.     Explain  the 
different  types  of  instruments:     stringed,  bra'ss,  woodwind, 
and  percussion.     Show  pictures  of  instruments  as  examples 
of  these  classifications. 

B.  LET  YOUR^  STUDENTS  MAKE  SliMPLE  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTS  •  •    Refer  to 
books  in^'iv.    Materials  and  Resources" for  ideas  in  con- 
structing classroom  instruments.     Group  your  students  ec- 
cording  to  what  tney  want  to  make.     You  might  ask  mothers 
or  parents  to  help  the  groups  make  their  instruments. 
Mimeograph  instructions  for  each  student's  instrument  so 

^  tWat  he  may  have  his  own  working  plans.    Mathematics  coiucs 
J  into  instrument  making  because  the  plans  are  set  up  so  that  , 
they  will  make  actual  musical  sounds, if  the  measurements 
are  precisely  followed.     Display  pictures  of  craftsmen  makin 
instrments.     Tell  the  class  that  they  are  very  much  like 
the  workers  in  the  pictures. 

C.  -    HAVE  GROUPS  EXPLAIN  HOW  THEY  I^.DE  THEIR  INSTRUMENTS  CO  CHE 

R££C  0?  CKE;  CIASS.  Taka  pictures  and  tapes  of  these~pre- 
sentations  to  use  at  a  later  date  for  review  and  display. 

WHILE  ACTIVITIES  B.  AND  C.  ARE  GOING  ON,  PLAY  MUSIC  ON  THE  RECORD  ' 
PLAVER  OR  TAPE  PLAYER  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE  SO  THAT  THE  STUDENTS  WlLL 
C'AD'f/JXY  BECOME  MORE  FAMILIAR  \flTH  THE  DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  MUSIC. 


\ 

»  • 

D*  '  LET  THE  STUDENTS  PLAY  THEIR  INSTRUMENTst     Tape  this  experi- 
ence on  the  video-tape  recorder.     Play  the  tape  back  to  the 
class  and  to  parents  and  other  glasses.    5,et  the  students 
perform  with  their  instruments  ih  front, of  other  classes. 
(Kindergarten  students  *  would  particularly  enjoy  the  simple' 
rhythms.)    Let  the  students  tell  how  they  made  their  in- 
struments.    Before  the  students  perform  tell  them  that  the^u 
are  very  much  like  the  musicians  they  have  been  hearing  on  ^ 
recorc^  and  tapes, -but  the  musicians  on  the  records  an d  C 
tapes  do  this  for  a  living. 

E.  BRING  IN  SOME  RESOURCE  PERSON  WHOSE  CAREER  IS  MUSIC.  (Music 
teacher  ,  band  teacher,  conductor,  guitar  group,  Portland 
Symphony  Orchestra  participant,  musical  instrument  maker 
or  repairer,  or  a  singer)    Have  the  class  .as  part  of  an 
English  assignment  write  an  invitation  to  their  speaker. 

F.  PREPARE  THE  CLASS  FOR  THE  SPEAKERS.     Have  some  students  in 
charge  of  the  tape  recorder,  and  some  students  in  charge  of 

^  cameras  for  documentation  of  the  resource  person's  visit. 
Prepare  the  class  to  ask  some  questions.     For  example: 

1.     What  does  your  career  have  to  do  with  music? 

.  2.     What  instnaments  do  you  play? 

3.  Is  this  a  stringed,  brass,  woodwind,  or  percussion  in- 
strument? 

4.  Where  do  you  work? 

5.  Why  do  you  do  this? 

6.  What  are  some  adyantages  and  dis^vantages  to  •your  ^ 
^  career? 

G.  LET  THE 'STUDENTS  HAVE  HANDS-ONS  EXPERI€:NCES  WITH  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS.    Explain  music  as  being  a  part-time  or  leisure- 
time  activity  for  some  people.    Use  the  high  school  student 
wfio  plays  music  in  the  band  or  orchestra,  or  the  student 

•    who  plays  by  himself  or  with  a  group  as  an  example. 

H.  PREPARE  THE  CLASS  FOR  A  FIELD  TRIP  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BA.MD 
ROOWi    Let  the  band  director  answer  questions  about  hi,s  work* 
Show  the  students  the  various  instruments.     If  possible 

,    kllow  them  to  see  the  students  playing  their  instruments 
'    together.     Let  your  class  ask  the  studerit.s  questions  about 

why  they  play  music,  why  they  play  that  instirument,  why  th^y 
'    like' it,  etc.     Document  this  field  trip  experience  with 
tapes,  .pictures,  and  slides.     Prepare^ your  students  for  the 
trip  by  instructing  them  on  what  will  be  expected*  of  th^m^ 

I.  '    MAKE  AN  EXPERIENCE  CHART  TO  C0NCLV5E  ANP  REVIEW. 
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erial  and  Resources 

Books:    I  Want  to  be  a  Musician,  Carl a  Green,  Sterling 
Publishing, 1959.     (available  through  the  N^O.W* 
Program)  |  « 

Concepts  in  Science.  Bradwein^  Cooper,  Blackwood, 
Hbne;  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World^Inc.,  1966.  (school 
text)  '  -  ' 

The  True  Science  Library.  Children's  Press,  Chicago, 
Volume  2,  1966^ 

The  Musical  Instrument  Recipe  Book,  McGraw-Hill, 
Nev;ton,  Mass.  "  u 

* 

Making  and  Playing  Classrooin  Instru.T.ents,  Vemazza, 
Ferron  Publishers,  California,  1959, 

Make  Your  Ov/n  Instrtunents.  Mandell,  Wood;  Sterling 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1959. 

Films:     "Adventures  in  Sharps  and  Flats"  #33225  Grade  1-6 
16rran  sound,  23  minutes,  Modem  Talking  Pictures 
Service,  1964. 

Classroom  materials  available  through  the  NOW  Program:  1 

I  Want  to  be  a  Musician. Abook. 
Thf   -  ^-  ^ 


he  N.O.W..  Progr^^  has  an  extensive  array,  of  audio-visual 
aterials  and?- ^^ipment '  that  are  ^ilalDle  to 'you  at  your^ 
request  fro;n  our"'  Resource  Center    at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School:  -  ' 

1.  Tape  recorder,  tapes,  microphones  ^ 

2.  Video-tape  recording  equipment 

3.  Cameras,  films, flash  cubes 

4.  •  Projectors,  screens. 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


grade  2 


9  ' 


y  Developed  by: 

Anne  Cheney 
Grade  2  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
^  N.O.W.  Staff 


INTRODUCTION  > 


VThen  school  starts  in  September  in  Lewiston,  elementary  students 
receive  a  visit  from  the  s'^ool  nurse.  .  You  may  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  \m±t  on  health  careers  to  your  students. 
You  might  start  with  this  activity  about  doctors,  nurses,  and  hos- 
pital workers,  then  follow  it  with  several  other  activities  like  the 
dentist  and  optometj-ist  _ 

Second  graders  have  reacted  very  enthusiastically  to  the  activi- 
ties in  tHds  unit.    It  gives  the  learner  a  chance  to  alleviate  fears, 
about  doctdxia^^d  the  hospital  at  an  early  age..    The  young  student's 
innate  curiosity  about  the  human  body  serves  as  a  good  motivator  not 
only  to  learn  about  health  work-ers  but  to  leam  about  good  health 
habits  and  a  few  basic  functions  of  the  body  such  as:  digestion, 
breathing ,cii-culation  and  the  heart,  and  growth. 

\. 

Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
>       *  \ 

^  Developed  by:    Aime  .Chep.ey 

Gr.  2  . 
Teacher 

!•     Objectives  .  ,  * 

A\     Generaloobjectives  ^  * 

1.  Tp  help  develop  an  awareness  of  the' importance  of  workers 
in  health  occupationso 

2.  To  h§ip  develop  an  understanding  of  the  kind  of  work 
these  people  do,  and  why  they  do  it. 

3.  To  help  develop  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  these 
^workers  in  health  work  together  and  help  one  ^nother. 

\ 

4.  To  introduce  the  various  tools  these  workers  use  and 
how  they  are  used. 

5.  To  help  develop  better  health  habits. 

6.  To  reinforce  the  language  arts  skills  of  sharing  ideas 
and  discussing  them,  and  making  accurate  observations. 

7.  To  j^einforce  the  math  skills  of  counting  and  measuring^ 

8.  To  encourage  the  student  to  use  his  artistic  and 
creative  talents. 

B.     Specific  objectives 

1.    When  the  activity  has  beenv  completed  the  ^tuden tr^ will 
be  able  to  identify  at  least  three  careers  pertaining 
'to  health  occupations  in  the  hospital  other  than  a  doc- 
tor. 


2.     The  student  will  be  able  to  identjyfy^  at  least  one  in- 
strument that  each  of  the  above  w^kers  uses. 

3i     The  student  will  be  able  to  name  twoSdif f eirent  kinds  of 
doctors  other  than  the  general  fp^ctiMoner^. 

4.  '  The  ,  student  will  be  able  to  state  two  ways  that  health 
occupation  workers  ar^  helpful  to  us.  * 


.COPY  AVAILABLE 


Act  :.vi  ties 


A«     ASK  THE  SCHOOL 'nurse  t6  COME  INTO  THE  CLASS  AND  SPEAK  ABOU^' 
WIIAT  SHE  DOES  AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  STUDENTS^    Ask  hev 
why  she  is  a  •school  nurse.    The  N.O.W.  Program  has  a  video- 
tape of  a  school  nurse  visit  to  a  second  grade  classroom. 

B.     INTRODUCE -THE ^VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  iS-THE  HEAL.TH  FIELD. 
Have  the  students  billing  in  and  draw  pictures  of  ^hospital 
workers,  but  first,  show  tdme  filmstripa  and  other^re^-  " 
sources  to  the  class  about  health  workers.     (Refer  to^the 
N.O.W.  Program's    Resource  List,   under  Health  Occupations 
and  your. grade  levei  index.) 

HAVE  YOU  OR  YOUR  STUDENTS  READ:     t  Want  to  be  a  Doctor,  and 
I  Wartt  to  be  a  Nurse>    Have  students  take  turns  at  re- 
lating what  happened  in  these  stories^. 

ASK  YOl^  STUDENTS  WHAT  THEY  WANT  TO  BE.^  H^ve  each  give  a 
short  'oral  .or -written  report:  ^ 


C. 


Ip    Wh^r  I  v^t  to  be  a  doctdt. 
"Why  I  want,  to  be  a.*  nur.se. 


3.    What*I  would  lij^  to  be  wberi'^I  grow  up.i 


rovide  some  general-^  career  information  materials  or  in 
solne  ^gases  specific  ir^ormation  fron\  the  N.O.W.  Resource 
List.'  .  You  m&y  want.i»  explore  the  self-concept  further 
by  using  the  S.R.A.  S el f-> Awareness  KIT. 


E. 


MAKE  UP  A  VtoCABUI^RY  LIST  OF  WORD"?  PERTAINJN^  TO '  HEALTH 
^  AI^D^  HE^THi,  CARifERS*  ^l^pvi  might  hay^  th^  class  writ^  stories, 
^^ysing  these  v;ofds  about  wojckers  in,  health.,  ^ot  have  the  ^ 
^aSsy'draw  appropriate  pictures  for  the  words,  and  print 
^e"^  words  \andemeath..  Display  the^dsters  and  refer  to 
r  .them  throughout  the  unit-  activities.    Some  of  the 'words 
/^ypu%jfriight  use  are:- 


^1.  ^  Do'Stor-*.          .    ^  '  8.. 

•  2.     Specialists   '    '  .  9. 

3.  ^h^s^cfai-  -therapist  i     tiD . 

4.  '  Nurse           .  *  '  ll. 

5.  X-r"^"          -  .^12. 

6.  Technician    v  '  *  ^13. 

7.  Surgeon      ^    \  ,  *^4. 


Sickness 
Health/'  , 
Thermometer 
bandage '  * 
'Gauze 

Medicine  "  . 
Torlslls 


Print  the  words  on  flip  char€s  /or  qui ck^ vocabulary 
reference. 


HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  RELATE  IN  ORAL  DISCUSSIONS  fcXPERIENCES 
THEY  HAVE  HAD  WITH  THE  DOCTOR  OR  HOSPITAL.     Tape . record '  ^ 
these  experiences  so  that  the  students  can  compare  and 
improve  their  speaking  skills* 

WRITE  SHORT  DRAMATIZATIONS  OF:  i 

1.  *A  trip  to  the  doctor* s  office.       *    '      ^  ' 

2.  A  trip  to  the ^hospital. 

3.. -—Taking  an  -x-^ray.      -  ,  ^  ^  ^• 

*4.     A  trip  to  the  school  nurse. 

You  might  ask  several  student  nurses  from  the  local  hospital 
to  come  in  and  help  with  the  presentations.     They  could  ^ 
also  explain  their  jobs,  and  how  they  depend  on  other 
workers  at  th^  hospital. 

Have  ^e  students  make  their  props  and  scenery  from  class- 
room i/aterials.^ ^ideo-tape  record  these  dramatic  presen- 
tations.   Write        account  or  have  some  students  write 
thank-you  notes  to  the  student  nurses. 

MAKE  BULLETIN  BOARDS  USING  HEALTH  CAREERS  INFORMATION  AND 
ACTIVITY  PRODUCTS. 

PRACTICE  USING  AND ,  READING  A  THERMOMETER,^     To  continue  thi^., 
measure  height,  and  weigh  students.    Also  discuss  good 
habits.     The  school  nurse  ,tnay  want  to  come  in  and  discuss 
how  the  stu?aent^s  ^should^t^ake  care  of  themselve^p.  (Eating^^ 
^properly,  brushing  teeth,  vjashing,   stStying  home  from  school 
when  sick,  etc. ) 

REVIEW  THE  MATERIAL  COVERED  IN  THIS  CAREER  ACTIVITY  BY 
SHOWING  FILMSTRIPS  AND  GOING  OVER  STLT)ENTS  REPORTS.  Make 
sure  you  bring  up  enough  material  to  cover  the  objectives 
of  this  activity.     Some  of  the  things  you  might  do  are: 

1.    Have  a  final  cliscussion  about  health  occupation  workers. 

a.     Why  and  how  do  these  workers  depend  on  each  other? 

bp  ~  What  kinds  of  people  work  in  the  health  "occupations^  ^ 


c*    What  workers  are  in  health  occupations? 

d.  What  do  they  do? 

e.  What. are  somfe  of  the  tools  they  use? 

At  this  time  make  an  experience  chart  for  thfe  class  on 
the  blackboard  or  bulletin  board  showing  what  they  have 
leBftied."         ^-         -         ^  -^--^    _  .  ^ 

Haye  several  students  assume  the  role  of  a  health  oc- 
cupations worker^    Have  the  rest  of  the  class  ask  ques- 
tions tc5  find  out  what  worker  the  student  is. 

Have  the  students  put  together  scrapbooks  about  the 
health  occupation  workers  covered  in  ybur  unit. 

Introduce  workers  in  health  occupations  other  than  hos- 
pital workers  like  dentists,  optometrists,  etc.  Conduct 
activities  for  these  workers  along  the  same  lines  as 
hospital  workers. 


Materials  and  Resources    ^  c 

A.    The  NOW  Program  has  an  e^ftensive  array  ^f  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  th'at'  are  available  to  you  at 
your  request  from  our  Resource  Center  at  Lewiston 
^Comprehensive  High  School:    '  .  "  ^ 

Tape-recorders-,  ^^t^pe-,  rtviGrophones  *  ~^  ^ 

2.    Video-tape  recording  equipment 

3»     Cameras,  film,  flash  cubes  . 

4o     Projectors,  screens 

Bo    Teacher  references*  available  through, the  NOW  Program: 

!•  -  Guide  to  Itealth  Careers  in  Maine 

2o     Occupations  and  Careers^J^^j.ngoid-SwedloJf ,  McGraw  Hill 

/     J)         .  ' 
Classroom  mat^ials  ^available  through  the  NOW  Program: 

^  lo  Careers'  in  a  ffedxcaiTTTenter ,  book 

2.  Hospital,  book,  ^extant  Spries 

3.  I  Want  to^  be  a  Dentist,  book 
4'.  I"  Want  to  be  a  Doctor,  book 

-5vi^  -I-WantH:o  be- a  Nurse  /  book 

6.  "Workers  for  Health,"  nOo  121,  filmstrip 

7.  "Let's  Meet  the  Doctor,"    3M  Series,  cassette 

I 

8.  '"Let's  Meet  the  Nurse,"      3MSeries,  cassette 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  an  unusual  and  useful  learning  package  for  teachers  in 
grades  1-3,    GeneizaiTyT-sit  is  a  prescription- for  using  career  ed- 
ucation in  your  reading  program  without  disrupting*  it •    Any  of  the  15 
career  ^clusters  may  be  used  here*     It  is  up  to  you  to  supply  the 
specifics.^    Here  are  the  fifteen  career  clusters:  — 

1.  Business  and  Office  Occupations 

2o  Conununications  and  Me,dia  Occupations  , 

3*  Manufacturing  Occupations 

4«  Transportation  Occupations   ^  '  ^ 

5«  Construction  Occupations 

6o  Natural  Resources 'and  Agri-Business  Occupations  . 

7«  Marine  Science  Occupations 

8«  Environmental  Control  Occupations  ^ 

09.^  Personal  Service  CQcupations 

10 •  Health  Occupations 

11  •  Public  'Service  Occupations         .  "^J 

12o  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities.  Occup a t4|^'s^^| 

.    13  •  '  Marke'ting  and  Distribution  Occupations      '  / 

7 

14.r    i^ecreatidm  and  Hospitality  Occupations 

15o_  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 

The  transpoz:tation  occupational .  9l,uster  is,  often  used  , here  as  an 
example,  but  any  of  the  career  .clustf^rs  may  be  substituted*    We  sug- 
gest that  rather  than  trying  to  take  these  activities  in  fs^qneuce, 
you  choose  only  the  activities  that  are  most  appioptiate  f or  you^r 
career    .and  reading  projects.  , 


4      .  ' 
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ERIC 


A  Brief  Description  of  the  Reading  Center 


Physical  arrangements:     Designate  one  section  of  the  classroom  for  the 
Reading  Center.     Desks  or  tables  can  be  'clustered  to  give  the  desired 
effect.     Have  the  Reading  Center  close  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center 
so  that  when  a  student  wants  to  recreate  a  story  in  pictures,  oaints, 
sculpture, or  other  materials  his  needs  will  be  readily  available. 

Equipment:     'i:he  equipment  needed  should  inclyde  tables  and  chairs, 
book  shelves,  magazines  and  newspaper  ra^s,  anda  bulletin  board. 
A  ielt  board,  a  file  cabinet,  a  tape  recorder,  s^e  ear  phones,  and 
a  filmstrip  pro jector. are  useful  items. 

Number  of  students  at  one  time  at  the  center:     The  career  reading 
activities  involved  and  the  maturity  of  your  students  are  the  de- 
ciding factors.     If 'you  will  be  acting  only  as  a  consultant  to  the 
reading  center  or  if  y6u  have  a  teacher  aide,  you  may  be  able  to  have 
as  many  as  six  students  at  the  center  at.  a  time.     If  youi:  efforts 
v/ill  be  concentrated  on  other  centers,  perhaps  three  or  four  (s;hildren 
v/ill  be  a  more  realistic  number  for  you* 

Items  and  Materials:     Here  are  some  of  the  items  and  materials -you 
will  want  to  include  in  the  reading  center  for  your  career  education 
activities -and  other  special  projects: 

a*     Pictures  books 

b*    Poetry  books  ^  ^  ■  .  • 

> 

Books  checked  out  from  school  and  local  libraries 
*  * 
d*     Different  levels  of  basal  readers 

e*    All  kinds  of  career  infonnation  (much  ^is  available  through 
the  N^O^W*  Program)  • 

f*     Reading  games-commercial,  teacher  and  studei?t-made 
g*     Book  reports  and  character  sketches  made  by  students 
h*  ^  Posters      -  -  —  --^     ^  .       .         \   ^ 

V  1*  "My  Weekly  Reader,"  "Scholastic  Magazine,"  and  similar  ^  f 
/  periodicals  -  ' 

j*     Information  on  how  to  write 

k.     Current  newspapeis  and  magazines 

m»    Word  cards  for  making  phrases  and  sentences 


ERIC 


n  • 

TV  striDS  of  sfcc 

xco   iticau  jjy   tne  Class 

o  • 

ExDer'iencp  r'hflr'hc; 

p. 

Films trips 

f 

W4.tn  ♦missing  words 

r. 

Puppet  theater 

s. 

Riddle  book-s 

t. 

Feltboard  stories 

.  u. 

Dior^as  and  peep- 

-boxes  showing  story  scenes 

^Appeal:     To  make  the  Reading^_Center  as  appealing  as  possible  include 
(a  rocking  chair,  stuffed  animals  and  a  rug.     From  an  occupational 
i  standpoint,  you  can  even  discuss  with  your  students  the  processes 
by  which  these  articles  were  obtained. 

I.  Objectives 

s 

A.     General  objectives 

1.     To  increase  the  student  »s  awareness  of  varied  work  role- 3 
,   in  the  fifteen  occupational  clusters. 


2.     To  introduce  to  the  students  the  following  concepts 
about. the  world  of  work: 

An  understanding  and  acceptance  of  self  is  important 
throughout  life^-^ 

Persons  need  to  bis  recognized  as  having  dignity  and  • 
woi;'tho  *  '  ' 


Occupations  exist>i^  a  purpose. 

There  is  a  variety  of  careers  which  may  be 

classifieds^  several  ways* 

Wor1c,..means  different  things  to  different  people. 

education  and  work  *are  interrelated. 

Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities,^ 
attitudes,  and  values. 


•3.     To  develop  and  reinjforce  reading  skills. 


B.     Specific  objectives  -  these 'objectives  will  have  to  be 

developed  for  each  occupational  cluster  that  you  take  up. 
They  would  include  specific  reading  objectives  as  well  as 
specific  objectives  concerning  work  cfeles  in  the  selected 
career  cluster.  *  The  following' objectives  are  examples  of 
what  a  reading  teacher  might  develop  for  a  unit  on  Trans- 
portation Occupations  fiiji  the  reading  center.  jt . 

1.  By  the  end  of  this  unit  the  student  will  be  a^le  to  list 
five  ways  goods  are  transported. 

2.  ^he  student  will  be  able  to  name  five  ways  that  people 
travel. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  ^o  name  five  roles  in  trans- 
portation that  he  feels  he  would  like  to  investigate 
further. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name  the  education/training  • 
requiremeats,  two  duties,  two  necessary  skills  as* related 
to'  his  own  interests. 

5.  Tbe  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  list  of  ten  new 
vocabulary  words  he  encountered  in  this  unit. 

6.  The  studen^  will  be  able  to  write  a  short  story  about  a 
transporteftion  worker  using  the  ten  vocabulary  words. 

Activities  -  Activities  with  an  asterisk*  apply  to  the  above 
mentioned  specific  objectives.    Choose  activities  from  this  list 
that  are  most  appropriate  for  your  career  projects* 

•1.     HAVE  YOUR  STUDENTSWRITE  A  RE^US  STORY.     Use  an  "I  Want  to  Be" 
book  that  relates  to  the  carreer  cluster  that  you  are  taking 
up.    Write  the  rebus  stor:/  using  names  of  workers,  tools, 
and  duties.     (This  a.ctiyity  can  meet  Specific  obj.  no.  6^ ) 

♦2.     prepare:  A  PICTURE  DICTIONARY.     UseH:he  cluster  of 

woi^ers  you,  are  currently  working  with  in  cl^ass.    Cut  out 
Pi^ures  from  magazines  to  illustrate  worji&^that  have  been 
selected  for  the  dictionary*     Paste  the  pictures  on  heavy 
paper  with  the  word  and  a  definition.     Gradually  add  words 
and  pictures  to  this  dictionary  until  you  have  covered  a 
great  variety  of  occupations  in  the  fifteen  career  clusters. 
(.Specific  obj.  no.  5.)  . 

3.     SELECT  FIVE  DIFFER^T  WORDS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  GROUP  OF 
WORKERS  YOU  ARE  MAKING  yp.     Use  ^f\e  students »  9riginal 
responsesjor  asA  them. to  recall  words  from  stories  about 
these  workers.    VRefer  to  the  "I  Want  to  Be"  series  or 
other  appropriate  career  resources  for 'your  grade  level.*  , 
Check-out  the  lj[.O.W.  PrograrnVs  Resource  List.)')    Look  up  these 


BEST  COM  RVAltAS^t 

meanings.  As  a  reading  center  exercise  ..Scranlble  the  letters 
and  ask  the  students  to  unscramble  them/'  •  r ' 

MAKE  A  LIST  OF  WORDS  OF  ALL  THE  WAYS  THAT  PEOPLE  GET  TO  WORK, 
Have  the  students  draw  pictures  that  delicti  each  way.  This 
activity  is  good  as  a  categorizing  exercise*     The  topics  are 
endless.     (specific  ob  j  •  no.^2.) 

DO  SOME  SYNONYM  EXERCISES* 

For  example-:  automobile-car 

loC9motive-train 
aviation-flying 
cargo-goods,  supplies 

Do  this  exercise  orally  or  written  with  the  use  of  diction- 
aries. 

.:.-ITE  R.i::u  cCZVS     Bdjr  various  .WC:;i;Er.S.     ..ftdr-a^ds,  have 
the  students  co  ^^panese  brush  stroke  nrinting  of  their 
"crkcr  pcrforrr.inga  job  duty.     (Hr-iku  is  a  17  syllable 
-hree  lined  (5-7-51  poenv)   (specific  objc  4)  ' 

Example:     I  looked  and  I  saw 

The  cus  driver  stop  his  bus 
.sA  open  his  door, 

HAVE  A  PANEL  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  WORKERS  IN  A  PARTICUL-^iR  CLUSTER 
OF  OCCUPATIONS.     Assign  ±he  four  or  five  students, on  the 
panel  a  different  job  within  th^^-^^rgtfQpational  cluster  you 
are  currently  discussing.    Use  the  "I^Want  to  Be"  series 
and  "Popeye  Career  Comics"  as  references.     Have  each  member 
of  the  panel  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
their  occupation.     Also,  have  them  discuss  whether  they  like 
the  job  or  not.     If  they  don»t  like  the  job, ask  them  to  give 
a  reason  and  tell  what^job  they  would  rather  have  out  of 
the  jobs  ^given  to  tlrxe^ group  members.     Have  the  rest  of  the 
class  listen  to  >his  dispussion,  and  later  have  them 
evaluate  the^.,^-eu dents  on  the  panel  according  to'  some  of  the 
f  o  1 1  o  win^..-cri  t  e  r  i  a : 

^•^--''i5id  the  speaker  speak  clearly  and  understandably? 

bo>  Did  the  speaker  -know  enough  about  his  job  so  that  he 
cojild  give  good  reasons  for  liking  or  not  liking  his 
3ob?  ^ 

You  migllt  t^pe  record  the  whole  sequence  to  use  later  as  a 
follow-up  to  another  discussion.     This  way  you  can  compare 
the  relrative  improvement  of  each  speaker  not  only  in    "  , 
speaking  ability,  but  in  understanding  and  attitude  growth. 

(This  activity  can  complete  the  requirements  for  specific 
obj.  no.  4.) 


DISTRIBUTE  PICTURES  OR  POSTERS  THAT^E?ICT  THE  KIXDS  OF 
WORKE^IS  YOU  ARE  CURRENTLY.  DISCUB^SI^»U^J<:  them  to  name  the 
worker.    Have  the  students  write  a  ^Of*^ paragraph  about  th.^ 
worker  in  each  picture.    Here  are  some 'ideas  to  direct  the 
paragraph  writing: 

a.  Tell  me  what  this  worker  is  doing? 

b.  Does  he  look  happy? 

c.  Does  he  look  sad? 

d.  what  does  he  need  to  do  his  job? 

DO  AN  EXERCISE  IN  ST-ORY  SEQUENCE.     Make  up  shor£  stories 
in  class  about  workers  and  their  jobs*     Print  each  sentence 
of  the  story  if  possible  on  one  line  of  composition  paper • 
Cut  each  sentence  out.    Have  enough  stories  or  copies  of 
stories  to  give  one  to  each  student  at  the  reading  center. 
Let  the  students  shuffle  the  sentences  until  they  think  they 
have  the  story  in  the  right  order*    Have  them  read  the  story 
the  way  they  have  ito     Then  decide  as  a  group  whether  the 
sequence  is  correct.-   Do  this  for  each  student  at  the  readir-g 
center.  ,  ^  * 

READ  A  "POPEYE"  STORY  OR  AN  "I  WANT  TO  BE"  BOOK,  CR  KAKE  UP 
A  STORY  OF  YOUR  0^a^\     Start  to  relate  the  story  in  ypur  own 
words  for  about  a  minute.     Then  ring  a  bell  or  buzzer.  Ask 
the  student  next  to  you  to  continue  the  story  about  the 
workers  in  his  own  words.     Ring  the  bell  after  about  a  minute 
and  ask  the  next  student  to  continue.    Continue  this  until 
all  the  members^ at  the  reading  center  have  had  a  chance  to 
speak.    .  ' 

ORGANIZE  A  LIBRARY  CLUB.     Help    organize  and  select  class- 
room bo6ks  and  materiaj.s  appropriate  to  the  career  area  you  are 
taking  *up.    Members  should  be  responsible  for  checking  out 
and  returning  bor rowed. ^bocks.     Once  a  week  have  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  organization  of  the  Club,  and  have  one  member 
responsible  for  a  shor^i^Dook  review.'  ' 

USE  THE  BULLETIN  BOARD^i^MAKE  SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ABOUT 
CAREERS  YOU  ARE  DISCUSSING.    D.i Splay  magazine  cuttings, 
drawings,  and  labels.  .   *  ' 

WRITE  SHORT  SCRIPTS  FOR  PUP PE^  PLAYS.    Write  the  plays*  about  ■ 
'workers  in  the  occupational  cluster  that  you  are  studying. 
For -transportation  occupations  you  might  ask  two  students  iio 
put  on  a  short  puppet  show  about  the  bus  driver^  and  the 


people  who  ride  on  the  bus.    You  might  enact  a  group  of 
workers  getting  together  on  their  rest  period  with  conver- 
sations about  their  jobs  and  their  p«r-sonal  lives. 

JJAKE  A  ^  CARTOON  BOOK  ABOUT  CKE  OF  THE  STORIES  yOU  HAVE  READ  TO 
'^HE  CLASS.     Have  the  students  depict  in  cartoons  the  important 
things  that  happened  in  the  story. 

MAKE  TELEGRAMS.  Uae  woris  frcn  magazines  and  newspapers.  Have 
your  students  take  the  letters  and  words  and  construct  a 
telegram  from  them  by  pasting  the  letters  and  words  oh  paper. 
Have  them  pretend  they  are  sending  a  telegram  to  their  best 
friend  telling  them  about  a  new  jobo 

TAKE  PICTURES  AND  TAPES  TG^  rOCUMEKT      CulLER  FIELD  TRIP,  CR 
..wCCUkCZ  riKSCN  VISIT.     Have  a  small  group  of  students  plan 
an  oi;al  presentation  with  the  slides,  photographs,  and 
tapes. 

WRITE  SOME  ALPHABET  .  .LLITL:^..T2n^J  STORIES.    Assign  'each  par- 
ticipant at  the  reading  center  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Ask  them  t^p  use  this  letter  as  often  as  possible  in  de- 
veloping a  story  about  a  worker  in  the  occupational  cluster 
you  are  taking  up.     For  example:     "Fabulously  Funny  Frankie 
and  His  Fantastic,  Fascinating  Freight  Train"  would  make  a 
good  beginning  to  a  story  about  a  worker  in  transportation 
occupations. 

USE  THE  S.R.A.  READING  LABORATORY.    Use' parts  that  pertain 
to  workers. 

ASK  A  RESOURCE  PERSON  WHO  WORKS  IN^qPHE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTER 
YOU  ARE  TAKING  UP  TO  COME  rNTO  THE  C!>^5SR00M.  ;.llo\'  them  to 
interview  him  about  his  work.     Before  the  resource  person* 
comes  instruct  your  students  to  ask  que^ions  like  the    ^  ~ 
following: 

a.  What  is  the  title  of  your  job? 

b.  What  are  your  duties? 

c.  |j.  What  are  some  of  the  tools  and  implements  *you  use? 

d.  What  are  their  purposes? 

e.  What  do  you  like  about  your  work?    What  do  you  dislike 
about  it? 

f.  What  are  some  of  your  outside  interests? 


g.    What  kind  of  education  and  training  was  necessary  to  get 
your  job?4  . 


Either  document  this  intervie}^  with  slides,  photographs,  and 
tapes,  or  list  the  key  words  and  have  the  class  draw  pictures 
to  go  along  with  the  event.  "^Display  this  on  the  rcadin^ 
center  bulletin  board. 

MAKE  STORY  PLOTS  BY. USING  PICTURES  OF  V/CRKERS  FROM  YOUR  CUR- 
RENT 0r:cUP.,TI0N/J,  cluster  •    ksk  or  write  on  the  backs  of 
the  pictures  questions^! ike  these:     Who  could  these  people 
be?    Where  are  they?    When  is  this  happening?    What  are 
they  doing?'   What  happened  before  this  picture?^  etc.  Let 
the  pupils  write' a  story  from  these  pictures  and  questions. 
Stories  with  pictures  ccj^ld  be  put  together  to  make  a  class 
storybook .  ^  , 

MAKE  SOME  PLOT  FOLDERS.     Fold  9'!X12"  manila  paper  like  a 
small  book.     Put  student  drawn  pictures=^r  magazine  'pictures 
on  one  side.     Put  a  word  list  on  the  mother  side. 

For  example:    A  picture  of  a  truck  driver  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  folder.     On  the  other  side  of  the  fol'der  is  this 
sentence:     "I  am  a  trudc  driver  named  Terry."    Follow  this 
sentence  with  a  list  of  words  the  student  might  need  to 
write  a  story  about  a  truck  driver:     diesel  engine,  forward, 
reverse,  tractor,  trailer,  gears,  long  distance,  different 
mits,  training,  experience,  etc.     The  plot  folders  could 
be  kept  in  a  story  box  so  that  the  students  could  go  to 
the  reading  center  and  write 'these  stories.     You  could  keep 
the  pictures  and  words  in  a*  shoe  bdx  rather  than  pasted  on 
a  manila  folder. 

MAKE  ADVENTURE  STORIES,     Display  a* picture  of  a  worker 
from  the  occupational  cluster  you  are  currently  taking  up. 
Every  day  have  a  different  student  make  up  a  new  adventure 
^r  the  worbai;  of  the  week  and  put  it  on  a  story  chart.  . 
Bind  the  stories^^fi^^a^^^J^^rge  book  or  make  individual 
booklets  of  the  stories •  ^ 

USE  EVERYDAY  .'.ZFEPS.KCLS  :        "TV  Guide,**  television ,  newspapers, 
telephone  bookstand  the  radio*     Find    out  new  things  about 
workers  you  aire  .taking  up^ »  and    improve    reading  and  listen- 
ing skills. 

WRITE  A  STORY  USING  AS  MANY  ECHOISMS  AS  POSSIBLE •  Echoisms 
are  words  that  imitate  sounds  like  bang,  pop,  roar,  etc* 
For  example  ^ou  might"  take  the  class  on  a  career  field  trip  to 
3    factory,  airport,  newspaper dVlr;^  or  grocery 

store.    You  can  ask  the  student, to  write  a  short  story  using 
the  sounds  that  he  ht^r.rd.  J 


Your  evaluation  of^the  individual  child's  work  may  depend 
on  your  own  philosophies  about  education.     The  evaluation 
can  be  as  formal  or  informal  as  you  want  it  to  be.  It 
should  be  a  cooperative  venture  and  may  be  a  collection  of, 
the  child's  work  or  a  di^scussion  by  on^  of  the  team 
learning  groups.    The  evaluation  should  be  a  continuing 
process,  so  you  should  make  arrangements  to  give  the  stu-^ 
dents  some  sort  of  pre-test  before  you  start  to  institute 
th^.  program.    A  post-test  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
fi^l  evaluation  of  the  results  of  your  projects. 
1  . 

If  ydu  want  your  students  to  become  questioriing  and  self^ 
directed  individuals,  you  will  help  them  to  define  their 
objectives  and  values  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
make  decisions  in  completing  their  activities.    Make  their 
objectives  apparent  to  them  before  they  embark,  on  this 
program.  ^  ^ 

The  reading  center  can  be  considered  successful  if  the 
Situdents  begin  to  develop  their  own  reading  activities  and 
voluntarily  frequent  the  center. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask  yourself  in  planninjj 
your  reading  center:  ^ 

1*  jA?hat  did -yeu- p^l-an- -to- aecomp Id sh -through  this  program? 

2.    Are  your  planned  activities  suited  to  the^  level  of  your 
individual  students? 

Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask  yourself  after  you 
have  used  the  reading  denter  for  a  while: 

1.  Can  your,  students  meet  the  objectives  of  this  program 
with  the  activities  you  have  planned? 

2.  '  Vfliat  .activities  motivated  your  students  the  most? 

3.  What  have  you  had  to  change  from  your  original  plans 
for  the  program? 


Materials  and  Resources 

Refer  to  the •  NOW  Program's  Resource  Li3t*^for  materials  and 
resources  that  pertain  to  the  career  cluster  you  are  taking 
up.    The  NOV/  Program  also  has  access  to  audio-visual 
equipment  that  you  might  needr,   tape  recorders,  video-tape 
equipme^it,  camera^,  film,  flashbulbs,  projectors,  and  screens 
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INTRODUCTIOI^ 


«  WORKERS 'who  BUIt^D^HOMES  can  be  integrated  i;i  many  subject  areo 
Here,  construction  occupations  are  primarily  applied  to  social 
studies^'but  math  and  language  arts  skills  are  also  applied,  This 
unit  is  also  de^signed  to  help  you  add  to  the  students'  conceptual  • 
development  of  the  world  of  work* 

The  focus  of  this  unit  is  initially  on  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved  in  building  the  student's  home*     The  student's  awareness 
can  then  be  expanded  by  dealing    with    other  types  of  homes  through 
history  and  throughout  the  world* ^  Here,  the  relationship  of  en- 
virpm-nental  and  cqltujj^^l  needs  to  the  formation  of  domociles  might 
be  pointed  out*  ^ 

•  . ;        \  ■ 


4 

Karen  McMah<3n 
Activities  Writer' 


Construction  Occupations 
WORKERS  WHO  BUILD  HOMES 


Developed  by^  '  GeraldineVRicker 
Grade  3  Teacher. 


Objectives 

A.    General  objectives 


1.  To  make  the  student  more  aware  of  the  many  workers  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of .homes. 

2.  To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  various  building 
material^.  ,         ^     *  -  , 

3.  To  expand  the  student's  awareness  of  some  of  the  dif- 
f^erent  types  of  homes  in  the  world. 

4.  To  attempt  to  instill  in  the  student  an  appreciation 
and  pride  in  their  own  homes. 

5.  To  reinforce  language  arts,  macli,  and  social  studies 
skills. 

6.  To  introduce  the  following  concepts  about  construction 
workers: 

a.    An  understanding  and  acceptance  of  self  is  im- 
poirtant  throughout  life*  *  ^  ' 

bo     Person^ need  to  be  recognized  as  having  dignity 
and  worth. 

c.    Occupations  exist  for  a  ptta^ose. 

^    d.    Work  means 'different  things*  to  dif:^erent  peopjp.  ^ 
*  f    •    *  • 

,   ,         e.    jidu"cation  and -wefk  are  interrelated.  ,  . 

f.     Individuals  differ  in  their  interest^, 'liabilities,  ^-^ 
.    attitudes  and  values.  •  '  ,  '       ■  -  , 

Specific  objectives  .   '  '  ^  . 

1  "      '  *  JBKk 

lo     By  the  ^end  of  the  unit  activity  tlie  student  will\be*"^ 
able  to  name  at  leasL  three  woxkets  in  construction  ^ 
.  occupa-Jiions. 

2o     The  student  will  be  able  to^&tate  two  duties,  and  the 
training/edncatTon  requirem^ts  for  each  worker. 

3.  The  student  will  be  abl^  to  recognize  and  name  seven 
different  building  materials,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
state  a. use  fbr  each. 


V 


4o     The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize ' and  name  three 
different  types  of  homes. 

II.    Activities         ^     •  -   ^  ^  / 

A.  HAVE  A  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  HOMES.    What  , are' homes?    Are  they 
3  all  alike?    What  is,  my  home  like?    Why  are  homes  different? 

^     Who  build  my  home?    Who  are.  some  of  the  people  vho  biiiLt 
my  home?    What  are  some  of  the  building  materials  in  my 
hojme?    What  plans  are  made  before  a  home  is  built? 

B.  ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  DRAW  A  PICTURE  OF  THEIR  HOME. 

^  Co     INTRODUCE  TYPES  OF  WORKERS  THAT  BUILT  THEIR  HOMES.  ^XJse 

pictures,  drawings,  and  other  occupational  information  that 
is  available  through  the  N.O.W.  Program  and  your 'own  re- 
sources.    Some  of  the  workers  you  might  introduce  aire; 

lo^  Architect 
2«  Contractor 

3.  ^    Car:penter  . 

pi 

4.  *  Bricklayer 

5.  \  Electrician  . 


r 


6. 

Plumber 

Roofer 

8. 

Laborer 

9. 

Foreman 

c 

t). 


Talk  about  these  workers  in  relation  ^o  what  they  do  when 
they  kre  building  homes  for  people.    The  bricklayer  or 
m,ason  has  learned  hpw  to  lay  brick  for" chimneys,  fireplaces 
foundations,  and  sometimes  for  the  exterior  6f  houses.      \  ' 
The  contractor  owns  arid  runs  the  company' who  is  responsible 
for  the  bn^ldin^  of  the  house.    The  ar:chiteci:  designs  the 
house* 

ASK  THE'  STUDENTS  "TO  BR^^G  IN  BUILDING  MATERIALS.   '  ; 

Some  of  these. materials  ^milht  include: 

\  '       .     , .  ^ 

1.  Brick  ^        \  /'  { 

2.  Aumber  (several  different  sliapes^'sizes^  and  types) 

3.  Paint  '    '  • 


'^lasjs 
/     5.  Shingles 


1G9 


6; 

Concre1:a 

9. 

Stone 

7. 

Pipe 

10  • 

Nails< 

8. 

Wire 

11. 

Screws 

HAVE  THEM  BRING  IN  SOPfe^TOOLS  THAT  AllE  USED  IN  BUILDING  A 


HOU§^ 

1.    Hammer  4^.  Rule 


2o     Screw  Driver    5«  Leyel 
3.    rSaw  .  \6.  Sciuare 

HAVE  THE  STUDENT'  WRITE  A  SHORT  PLAY  /30UT  THE  V/ORKERS  WHO 
BUILD  HOMES*    Use  the* materials  and  tools  from ^ above  as 
props. ^  Have  thg  students  assuipe  the  roles  of  various  work- 
ers urSil  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate •  Let 
the  students  make  thfir  own  costumes  and, where  necessary.,* 
tools  and  materials  ^  firom  your  art  supplies',         -  . 

^RING  in"  SOME  BLUEPRINTS,  or 'HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  GO  HOME  AND  ^ 
DEVELOP  A  FLOOR  PLAN  Of  THEIR  HOMES  WITH  THEIR  PARENTS.. 
Then,a$  aJLessan  in  measurement  for  a  math  class, design  a 
home  that  must  fit^  inta  a  specific  area  ^nd  has  a  specific 
number  of  rooms.  *1?efer  to  the  floor  plans  for  help. 
This  could  be  a  role  playing  activity  a^  an  ar:chitect.- 

•ASK  A.  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  TO  COME  INTO^  THE  CLASS  AND/  SPEy.K 
ABOUT  HIS  JOB.    Prepare  the  class  to  ask  questions: 

1.  WhaT:  do,  you*  do  for  work?         '  *^  '    ^  . 

2.  What  is  the  i;itl^  of  your  job? 

3o^  What  tools  do  you  use?      \      '        .       -  . 

4.,  What*  do  you  like  %rid  dislike,  about  your  job'? 

5.  What  kincJvpf^educatibn  arid  training  have  you  had? 

6o  What  are  „som\  of  your'  outside- interests? 

7.  Whyjare  you  prouti^^  the  work  you  do?  ' 

Ask  'some  students  to  tape-recdrd^the  resource  person » s  ^ 
talk.    Ask  other  students* to  take  pictures  for  slides  or 
photograph s"^.    Ask  other  students  to  make  a  written  docu-' 
mentation' of  thls^event.    Use  *the  slices,  tap^s,  and  / 
write-up  for  a  folldw-up  discussions 


I.     VmiTE  A  I'HANK-YOU  LETTER  TO  THE  RESOURCE  PERSON. 

J.     DISCUSS  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  HOMES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND 
.     THROUGHOUT  HISTORY.     You  might  begin  with  a  brief  discussion 
>     about  materials  used  by  early,  man:    bra^iches,  cave's,  mud, 
stones,  leaves,  and  logs.     Show  pictures  of  different  types 
of  homes  aroUnd  the  world.  '  Ask  the  students  to  postulate 
^  on  the  materials  used  and  how  they  think  the  house  was 
built.    You  could  then  direct  the  discussion  to  how  and 
why  hpmes  are  different  in  different  locations  and  climates. 
,  Why  are  homes  different  in  hot  countries?    Cold  countries? 
Wet  countries?    Dry  countries?    Ask  them  what  kinds  o£ 
workers  do  they  think  built  these  homes.    Ask 'them  what 
kind  of  home  they  would  most  like  to  build  or  live  in. 
Ask  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  this  home.  * 

K.     DISPLAY  MATERIALS,  STUDENT  VJORKS  AND  RESOURCES,  AT  A  LEARN- 
ING CENTER. 

L.'    A^  THE  STUDENTS  TO  GIVE  AN  ORAL  OR  WRITTEN  REPORT ^"X^QUT 
THREE  FAVORITE  CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS.     Ask  them  to  relate 
two  duties  for  each  worker  and  the  education/ training 
requirements.    Ask  them  also  to  tell  why^  thky  liTce  these 
workers.    Ask  the  students  to  use  the  learning  cjenter  for 
their  research.  [  . 


Materials  Resources 


/ 


A, 


The  NoOoV;*  Program  can  supply         audio- visUal  equipment 
you  might  need  like  films^projectors,  cameras,  flash  bulbs, 
video-tape  equipment,  etCo 

^Bo    You  can  oiMer  films  from  the  UaiiJ^rsity  of  Maine,  Ortpnoij  ^ 
»'Film  Catalogue"  thr6ugh  the  I^oOoW.  Program:  "  W 

1.  "Upholstery  Workers"  ^ 

2.  "Window  Glass  Workers" 
3o.   "Building  a  House" 

4.     "The  Paper' Forest" 
Co  ^  Materials  and  resources  available  through  the  .NOW  Program: 
'     1.  "Construction  Occupations, "Calling  Careers,  video-tape 

2o  "Building  a  House,"  98,  filmstrip  :  - 

♦    3 o  "Construction  Careers , "cassette 
4o  -  I-Want  to  be  a  Carpenter,  book  i 


PERSONAL  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 


Grade  3 


Developed  byr 

Geraldine  Rick^ 
Grade  3  Tea^^her 

Ini  Cooperation,  with 
the  N.O.W.  St^ff 


INTRODUCTION 

Third  graders  learn  how  to  count  change,'   This  is  a  good  time 
to  show  the.  student  that  schoolT  skills  can  become  job  skills  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  personal  services  occupations. 

Personal  services  occupations  have  digpity  and  worth.     This  is 
•the  message  for  'third  graders  in  this  learning  package.    Role  playing 
exercises  help  reinforce  this  by  giving  the  student  the  chance  to 
find  out  that  it  is  satisfying  to  do  a  personal  service  for  some- 
one el\se, 

Cbnu^^         resources  are  also  very  helpful o    These  workers  can 
be  given  the^  opportunity  to  explain  their  reasons  for  being^  a 
personal  services  worker. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
, NoOoWo  Exemplary  Program 


BEST  copy  mmu  • 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 


Objectives-  «  .  ....  

^A.     General  objectives 

lo     To  encourage  the  student  to  participate  in  individual  * 
and  group  activities o 

2o     To  introduce  the  student  to  personal  services  occupations 
and  skillso 

3o     To  help  the  student  understand  the  dignity  of  all  kinds 
of'  worko 

.  4o     To  Shaw  the  student  that  schools  skills  can  be  job 
skills. 

5o    To  help  the  stSdent  understand  that  money  is   often  ^ 
exchanged  for  personal  serjjjLceSo 

Bo     Specific  objectives 

lo  .'By  the  ^nd-qf  the  activity,  the  student  will  be  able 
*  to  reco^gnize  five  personal  services  occupations  I. 


2t    The  student  will  be  able  to  demon sifrAte  his  ability 

to  count'  change  corfectiy  when  givJm  ^  least  a  dollar's 
^         worth  of  (pla^^  changeo 

-   ^°  -  The  student  will  be  able,  to  perform _a^4 east  one^per- 
soT^im  -service s  worker  Ikill  of  hi^-eRoice<,. 

^    4.     The  student  will  be  able  to  ma€ch .  tw6-' tools  with  each  ' 
'.    of  the  five  abpVe  occupations. 

ActiiVities        *  .  .         .  •  ■       i .  ' 


Ao     HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  READ  POPEYE' S  .PERSONAL  SERVtGES  OCCU>> 
PATIONS  INDIVIDUALLY  OR  11^  GROUPS,   /.  ^ 

Bo     PIAKE  A  <^REER,  VOCABULARY  LIST  FR<jM  TH^  OC^^TIONS  IN  THE 
^COMICo    Make  definitions  with  the  class  by^'^^tifying 
tne  skills  and  toolS'  of- workers  such  as  th^l'F 


1.  "  Baker. 

2.  '.  Shoe- shine. piprson. 

3.  Manicurist • 


4«  Cosmetician o 
^  5a.  -  Beautician      v  ^ 
6,.  Host. 

7,  Hostess  •  -  - 

8,  Waiter, 
9o     Waitress  * 

;'l(5r   'Cftauf  f  eur,^'-  " 
ilo  Butler. 

12.  Maid,  *  ' 

13.  Cook. 

14 o  Housekeeper. 

15«     Gardener.      ^  , 

16«.^Seamstress *  '  , 

/ 

17o  Tailor.- 

18,     Cobbler,.  ■  /  » 

Ask  your  students  to  identify  which  workers  are  associated 
with  each  other.     Separate  the  workers  into' groups.  Iden- 
tify the  working  envirohmenjb  for  each  group:    barbershop.  ■ 
-        hairdressing,  restaurant,  home,  shop,  etc, 

ASK  YOUR_^STUDENTS  TO  DRAW  THE  WCRKING  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  EACH ' 
GROUP  OF  WORfSERS.     Display  these  with  wo^rd  charts  and  ^ 
addxtxpnal  p:>,ctures  of  skills,  tools,  and  personal  ser- 
vices workers.   Discuss  the  interrelationships  of  the  workers 
-within  each  group,         •  .         .        .  ■  • 

>  ■  ^  .....  •• 

ASK  A  PERSONAL  SERVICES  WORKER  TO  BE  ?£'CAREER  -RESOURCE 
PERSON  FOR  Y^R  CLASS.     Prepare    stud^s  to  ask  the  resource 
person ;quest|bns.     Some  of  .these  might  include: 

1,  -   What  do  you  do  for  work?  > 

2.  .  How  did  you  learn    to  do  your  job? 


* 


E. 


3.  What  other  kinds  of,  workers  work  with  you? 

4.  What  people   require  your  services? 

5.  Do  you  like  this  kind  of  wo.rk*?  Why? 

6.  What- is  it  about  this  work  that  you  don't  like? 

7.  How  much  money  are  your  services  worth?     (How  much  do 
you  charge?)  '     .  ■ 

8.  Why  is  your  personal  service  important? 

,9.     Is  it  dignified  ,1:o  offer  a  personal  service  to  other 
people?    Why  or  why  not? 

.  .    ~"  ' 

,V/rite  a  thank-you  note  to  the  resource  person.     Ask  the 
worker  to  wear  what  he  wears  to  work  and  bring  some  of  his 
tools,  so  he  can  ^ake' a  demonstration  for  the  students. ^ 
They  may  want  to  participate  in  the  demonstration.  ; 

TAKE  AN  EXCURSION  TO  A  LOCAL  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  THAT  EMPLOYS 
PERSONAL  SERVICES  WORKERS.     A  laundromat ,. a  shoe  repair 
business,  a  health  club,  or  a  barbershop  or  beauty  shop 
are  good  places  to  go.     Students  usually  have  had  some 
orientation  to  these  places,  but  they  do  not  yet  know  the 
particulars  of  running  such. establishments.  -Prepare  your 
students,  to  ask  questions  much  the  same  as  with  the  re- 
source person.  -» 

ASK  YOUR  S-JJ^DEHTS  TO  BRING  IN  OR  MAKE  AS  MANY  ARTICLES  AS 
.THEY  CAN  THAT  REPRESENT  PERSONAL  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 
TOOLS.    Display  these  tools.     Some  might  include: 


V 


1.  Shoe  polish,  shoe  brushes,  rags. 

2.  .  Combs,  iiru^es,  hairpins,  roller s| 

3.  Make-up  and  facial  prejfarations.  / • 

4.  Fingernail  clippers,  file,  cuticle  trimmers'. 

5.  ClotH„  needles,  thread,  pin^.' 

6.  .  'Serving  trays,  food,  dishes,  silverware. 

7.  Gardening  tools.  . 


/ 


ERIC 


USE^HESE  TOOLS  IN  ROLE  PLAYING  ACTIVITIES,     Ask  students 
to  choose  a  personal  services  worker  to  role  play.  Some 
students  may  want  to  be  customers.     Collect  play  money. 
Have  -'customers"  give  the' workers  money  in  exchange'  for 
their  services.    Each  "worker"  should  decide  before  he 
nas  customers    how  much  his  services, are  worth. 

exeJcisl'^^pf  ^"'^'^  '"^^"^^^  Practice  change  counting! 

exercises.     Revipw  personal  services  worker*,  their  workina 

toolSf  P""^  of.  these  workers,  and  their  skills  in 

Evaluation     (Ref^r^to  Evaluation  sec,tion  in  Activity  Guideo)\ 
Materials  and  Resources  • 


Ho 


A,  Popeye  Conjiic;   -Personal  Serviced  Occupation sl> 

Bo  Community  resources.   '  '  •  ; 

C:  Eersonal  services  tools-.     (Refer  to  IIv^  Activities,  Fl) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  learning  packet  is  intended  "to"  help  "students  learn  "the"  ' 
properties  of  water,  and  the  vjilue  that  we  must  place  on  -our  water 
supply  for  survival.  Without  water  workers  an  adequate  and  pure  supply 
of  water  would  not  be  available  for  our  population.  Therefore,  this 
unit  is  also  intended  to  help  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
fbr  the  workers  who  help  .supply  us  with  our  daily_water  needs. 

Several  subject  areas  qan  be  utilized  in  this  unit.  Science, 
social  science,  and  language  arts  activities  are  well  integrated  with 
career  information. 

This  unit  can  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Our  Life  and  Water 
vjhich'not  only  deals  with  water  workers,  but  with  environmental 
questions. 

The  NOW  Program  suggests  that  you  use  both  of  these  units.     En-  i 
vironmental  education  is  an  integral  part  of  career  education  because 
v/orkers  to  a  great  ext-on^-.  arf«cL  our-  euvJ  tojjment  foi  better  or  for 


worse. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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WATER  WORKERS 


I.  Objectives 

»  A,     General  objective? 


\ 


DevelopJed  by  Lucille  Allen 


Grade 


4  Teacher 


In     To  introduce  the  students     to.,  the  various  wor 
volved  with  supplying  us  with  water. 

2.     To  help  the  students  realize  the  following  thi: 
this  kind  of  work:  » 

1       •  - 

^a.    Occupations  exist  for  a  purpose. 


:ers  in-" 
igs  about 


/ 

Bo 


b.  Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities, 
attitudes, .and  values. 

c.  Various  institutions  influence  th^  nature  and 
structure  of  work,  ^ 

'^^d.    Work  means  different  things  to  dif f erent^ p^ta^Je. 

3.  To  enable  the  students  to  discover*^  that  w^ter  is  the 
most  important  liquid  oil  earth.         *  ^         '  .  . 

4.  To  develop  an  mderstanding  of  the^properties'  of  water 
and  me'ans  of  purification.-^,  .  ■       «  ,  \! 


Specific  objectives 


1.^    By  the  end  of  this  unit  study,  the  student  will  tie  able 
to  name  three  kinds  of  wprkers  who  are  involves  in  ^ 
supplying  our  city  with  water. 


^h 


e  student  will  .be"*  able  to  state  a  job  foincti 
eac?h  of  these  workerlso       ^  .  '  *  ^W^^  t 


on  for 


3.   "Tlie.  student'  will  tie  able  tp  discover  two  w^ys  ^.n. which 
'these  workers  h^'lp  purify ^  watet.  . 


4.  "  The  studeni-  wi!].!  ah 
of  jo^sft^rT^-  y 


a  isolate  the  four  properties 

5.  ^The  student  yill  be  able^to  find  f^ve  .ways  he  uses 
water. ^ 


^\     The  s^tud^r 
of  water. 


i 


be  able-  tt^N^identify  fehe^-three  states  ^ 


eric: 


J: 


 LL 


ities 


TELL  YOUR  STUDENTS  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  WATER  AVAILABLE.     No  one^ 
can  have  a  dril^,  go  to  the  basement , -or  wash.     In  a  dis- 
cussion allow  each  student 'to  'develop  at  least  five  ways 
that  they  use  water  eacb  day.     In  .this  respect,  discuss  why  ^ 
water  is  essential.    Make  a  chart  from  the  student  responses 
of  the  ways  we  use  water. 

BRJNG  IN  A  BUCKET,  OF  ,^ATER.     Blindfold^  several  students  and 


have  them  sniell,  taste,  and  touch  the  water.     Remove  the 
blindfolds.    Discuss  th 
less,  odorless,  liqiudf 


blindfolds.    Discuss         properties  of  .water :  *  cle?ir,  color- 


INTRODUCE  SOLIDS, yLIQUIDS,  AND^^ASES.     Boil  water  on  a  hot 
plate.     Set  up  ay4'ish  bowl  of  water.     Put  some  ipe  in  a 
container- .     Discuss  temperature.    Let  each  student  feel 
the  hot  gas,  the  room*  temperature  water  (liquid),  and  the* 
cold  ice  ^solid).  '  Don't  let  them  get  too  near  the  tea 
kettle.     Use  solid,  liquid,  gas,  steam,  ice,  temperature,  an^ 
water  as  vd^cabulaf-y  v;ords*  ,  Drav/  pictures  of  the  three 
states  of  water,     i^rint  the  vocabulary  words  on^i  th^  pictures. 
Hang  them  near  the  "Uses  , of  Water"  poster* 
t 

STUDY  PURE  AND  IMPURE  WATER  WITH- THE  USE  OF  A  MICROSOPE. 
A  drop  of  drinking  water  on  a  slide  and  a  drop  of  swamp  water 
on  a- slide  will  illustrate  your  point.    Let  each  student 
observe  the  pure  and  impure  water.     Let  some  students  draw 
what  they  see  and  display  the  pictures*    Other  students  may 
•'ant  to  do  some , 're search  about  scientists  (workers)  who  use 
microscopes.     State  of  Maine  workers  test  water  foi:  purity^. 
Obtain  special  vials  for  testing  water  through  the  state 
department.  Send  in  two  samples  of  wateir.   ^(The  samples  you 
looked  at  under  the  microscope.)     Write  a  claSs  letter  to 
the  departipent  asking  what  kinds  of  workers  work  there, 
what  they  do,  and  a  description  of  the  test-results  of  the  * 
samples. 

ASK^>'  the;  city  water  DEPARTMENT  'TO  COME^IN  AND  EXPLAIN  THE 
WAYS  THAT  OUR  WAl'ER^  SYSTEM  IS  PURIFIED*'  ^ 

1.  Chlorine   '  ,    -  . 

2.  Aereation 

Ask  the  resoiu^ce  person  to  relate  the  JohS^ involved  jti  these 
processes .        ,  ^  '    ^  r 


BEST  COPV  available 


F.     PREPARE  THE  CLASS  TO  AJK  THE  RESOURCE  PERSON  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
HIS  JOB.     The  .following  Questions  are  s^gestion"s.  You 
may  want  to  ask  more  <• 

•  ■  * 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


What  is  your  job?  f 


What  do  you  do?  ""^  ^  ^ 

What  equipment  and  tools  do  you  use?  *  ' 

What  kind  of  education  and  training  was  necessary  'for 
you  to  do  your  job? 


5.    Vhy  is  your  job  important?    What  does  your  job  m6an  to 
you?  .  ■  ■ 


6. 
7. 


Why  is  the  water  department  located  her^? 

VJhat  part  does  the  city  government  play  in  th^*function 
of  the  water  plant?  ^-  <^   ^  " 


Go 


HAVE  THE   STUDENTS  REISEARCH  THREE  OCCUPATIONS  THATffeNTERESTED 
THEM  AT  THE  WATER  DEPARTMENT  OR  AT  THE  S'fATE  DEP ARDENT     ^  , 
Have  them  write  letters  and  use  the  collected  infq^ation^ 
to  put  together  a  career  scrapbook  about  the  workers'  tiutieSj 
wages,  training  requirements,  and  opportunities.  Assemble 
this  from  pictures,  drawings,  letters  and  compositions. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Offipe  personnel 

Supervisors 

Foreman 


7.  Meter^  repairman 

8.  Pipe  layer  " 

9.  Water  plant  pump  operator 


Water  revenue  inspector  10.  Maintenance  men 


Water  service 
dispatcher 


6o  "  Meter  installer 


f 

11.  Micro-biologist,  water > 
analyst  * 


H.  SHOW,  FILMSTRIP  AND  RECOI^D  '^NATUItAL  RESOURCES"  FROH  THE  W.O.. 
SERIES.     Complete  the  water  display  by  incorporating  slides, 
tapes,  pictures,  scrapbooks,  and  posters.  (The  W.Q.W«,  Series^ 
is  available  through  the  N.O.W.  Program  at  the  Resource 
Center,  Lewiston  Comprehen.q.i ve  High  School.) 

I.  MAKE  SOME  WATER  ECOLOGY  POSTEI^.*  i 


ERLC 


IVo    Materials  and  Resources 


A.  Materials  -  teakettle,  hot  plate,  fish  bowl,  ice  cuhes^ 
bowl,  wall  chart,  blindfolds,  paper  cups,  microscope,  glass 
slides,  pure  water,  impure  water*  ; 

B.  Resources  -  WoO.W.  Kit :  ^ ''Natural  Resources",'  filmstrip  and 
record.    Write  to  th^ep^y  water  plant  and  the 'state  de- 
partment for  addition^.' ^informatiorir.     Refer,  to  the  N'iOoW. 
Program's  Resourcg^LisS:  under  Agri-Business  and  Natural 
Resources  Occupa'tiprTS  foM  additional  learning  aides  about 
water  and  workers.   '        ^  ^ 

/  V  /> 

C.  The  N.O.W.  Pi^pgram  h3|s  an.  extensiye  array  of  audio-visual 
maiterials  andtlfequipmeytat  that  are  Available  to  you  at/your 
request  from  olir    Resource  Centqr    at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School:  .  .  . 


Tape  recorders, tapes,  microphpnes 
Video-tape  equipment     \  , 
3.     Cameras,  film,     flash  ctubes  ^  ' 


I- 


4.     Projector^,  screens 


Public  Service  Occupations 
Environmental  Cc^trol  Occupations 
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INTRODUCTION 


Js'a  this  unit  as  a  continuation  of  the  unit  by  the  same  author:  * 
y^te^-  Workers.    The  focus  of  that  unit  was  on  the  properties  and  uses 
of  W5te1r,  and  on  the  workers  involved  with  our  water  supply.    In  this 
unit,  the  student  may  take  a  closer  look  at  these  workers.    -They  mr.y 
also  t^  e  a  closer  look  at  themselves  as  interacting  beings  with,  tl)eir 
env'.^  on-,ent.     Problem  solving  processes  are  Emphasized  concerning  +-.ha 
ptu'i^nt' s -ability  to  affect  -higj   environment  for  isetter  or  for  v;6.-.3-. 


TLr  role  playin/  actlvities'^in  this  unit  pose  real- life  situati 

^  ■ 

\,hat  m:.  '  help  your ,  students  <^ow  ho  uiakp  de^Tsions  concevidng  work- 


-f '--??rv.-iconmenta;i  problems. 


/ 


Karen  McM.al'ion'*^. 
Activities  Writer 


/? 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Our  Life. and  Water 

i^^ivel op^:*d  bv  Lucille  A.'i^en 
Grcicio  4  Teach 

Objectives  '  ^  ^ 

A,     General  objectives  '  ^ 

To  show  the  relationships  of  workers  to  our  n^eds  for 
^  waters* 


2*     To  help  the  student  become  m6r^>aware  of    his*  environ 
ment*  ,  .  ♦  ^ 

3o     To  enable  the  student  to  realize  his  interdependence 
v/ith  his  environment. 

4.     To  help  the  s/tudent  realize  that  he  can  mak^  decisions 
which  will  affect  his  environment  for  better  or  wdrseo 

3pecific  objectives         '   1        ^  ' 

tlo^^.JPhe  student  will  be  able  to  name  fwe  ways' that  l,i,fe  ? 
.  j:'' dependent  on  vrater. 


2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  three  reasons  v;hy 
water  is  a  limited  natural  resource. 

3.  The  student  will^e  able  to  state  three  workers  vi\\o 
help  provide  us, ^with  our  v/ater  needs. 

i     4.  ^.The  student  wilL  be  able '  to  .d^'&cribe  a  jojD  dutv  tor  ca 
"^f  these  workers,  and  the  education  and/or  tr?^.nipa 
*  requirements.  .  «^  • 

5.  1  The  student \/ill  be  able. to  scate  one  advantaoc  .ar  ^  am 
y  7^^1isac' -an.  dno  for  'eozh  o.^'^lhe^se  jobs. 

A.cfcpLyii^3.es  — ^         «^  -        '     n    '     #  Vj' 
y\.     tIAKE,  A  CLASS  LIST  OF  THE  WAY^  WE!  USE  WATER, 

E»     J.NTRCtoUCS  TI-IE  CONCEPT  THAT  WATER  IS  NOG?  'a  LIMITLESS  RF^rOUi.- 
^TellJ.ng    the    cla.-s     that  there  is.  no. water  in  the  .-ch^ol 
for  drin^cin^,  washing  or  going  to  the  basementc     A.*.*  t^o 
^sbudents  wl^t  v/ould  happen  if  there  was  no  more  watcrr 

C    ViSK  EACH  STUDENT  TO  MEASURE  TK2  VJATER  THAT^  Tt-{EIR  r/,-MJLY  ^"3^ 
PER  DAY*       (drinking,  baths,  washing  diGhfes>/and  x ./J.si* iv.*-: 
^he  toilet ^  .i: lushing  the  toilet  takes  up  t6  five  grlloi.s 
of  fresh  watfer.  )    Or  have  the  clmsr  nc::sure /J^ow  mu'Va  v/Atc: 


they  use  in  the  classroom  for  one  day  for  washing  up,  u:5ing 
the  basement  and  drinking  water,  etc.    Keep  a  d^ily^  irslly 
for  a  we3k:.     Compare  results.     Change  cups  to  quarts  and 
gallons..  Bring  in  quart,  gallon  and  cup  containers  so  that 
the  students  may  observe  the  amounts.    Ask  them  how  they 
would  feel  if  they  had  to  measure  every  drop  of  w^ter  they 
used.     A3k  them  if  the^  felt  they  used  less  water  by  measur-- 
ing  it.    Ask  them  if  they  realised  just  how  much, water  they 
use.     How  many  gallons  of  water  does  the  classroo']^  use  in  a 
week?  '  ■ 

PREPARE  YOUR  CLASS  'TO  TAKE  A  FIELD  TRIP  TO  A  I^OGAL  POWER  DAM 
OR  SEWERAGE  TREATMENT  PLANTo  Prep ate  them  to  ask  questions 
such  as  the  following:  >^  ^ 

1.  How  much  water  is  used  here  per  day?  '"^ 

2.  For  what  purposes  is  it  used? 

3.  What,  kinds  of  workers  work  here? 


4.  What 


are  some  of  the  things ^they  do? 


5.     What  are  Iho  ba^sic  pjLocessos  nuvolved  -in  i;Lo  op^xatiun 
of  thi^s  plant?  ' 

6s.     ffow  do  the  various  workers  here  relate  to  these 
processes? 

How  does  the  equipment  and  machinery  relate  to  thcne 
processes? 

Prepare*  the  students  by  telling  them  that  when  they  ret.M  A 
tbey  vill  have  to  give  a  rSport  on  three  workers  thsil.r 
choice.     The>f  wi^i  have  to  report  on  their  work  duties, 
educational  requirements,  advantages,  and  disadvantage's 
to^t^e  wor]^,'  etc.     They  may  find  out  this  information  by 
re^^^a^h  or  by  asking  questions  of  the  workers  at  the  nlant 
%i\  the^career  field  trip.  \ 

hk^im.  55JJDENTS  VARIOUS  RESPON/:.IBILITIES  OM  THE  FIELD  ^K.O . 
Have  ?omo  st?idents  make  written  accounts,  some  take  pj.cturc: 
and^some  tape  record.    Have  the  students  who  v/Jtl  I'-o  ror - 
ponsible  for  recording  pay  particular  attention  to  rhe 
worker  and  their  duties,  ediucation,  training,  and  j'lb 
advanffcages  and  disadvantages  so  that  this  information  m:ty 
be  used  in  the  student  reports.    V/lien  you  make  'arrange  .^.ent,-? 
vdth  the  water  plant  make  sure  you  check  out  safety  re- 
quirements. 


BEST  COP^  AVAILABLE' 

F,  WRITE  THANK-YOU  NOTES  TO  THE  COMPANIES  I^^^tVEUD  ^^n'^ 'BH^  flEi^D 
'    TRIPS,     As  a  classroom  activity,  pr,epare  a  .>newspaper  article 

relating  what  occurred  and  what  was  learne'<^  on'  the  field 
trip  in  conjunction  with  previous  classroom  activity,  and 
the  career  information  involved. 

G,  ASK  THEM  TO  RESEARCH  ^E  THREE  OCCUPATIONS  THEY  WERE  ASKED 

TO  THINK  ABOUT.     Provide  information  from  field  trip  products 
your  resources  and  appropriate  career  education  resources 
from  the  N.O.Wo  Program's  Resource  Listo^  Have  the  group  «^ 
write  or  give  an  oral  report  on  these  three  workers  noting ' 
duties,  education/ training  requirements,  and  jjob  advantages 
and  disadvantages o 

H,  DISPLAY  CARD  28  FROM  THE  S'.RoA.     LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM^    Have  groups  of  students  attend  the  center  and  write 
a  short  parapraph  on  what's  happening  in  the  picture  about 
pollution. 

HAVE  OTHER  STUDENTS  WORK  WITH  S-.R.A.'s     FOCUS  ON  SELF 
STAGE  III  INVOLVEMENTo     The  filmstrip  and  cassette  ^'Physical 
Environment"  poses  environmental  problems  to  the  students 

INTRODUCE  THE  PROGRAMMED  LEARNING  PACKAGE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE 
COCA-COfift  COMPANY  CALLED     MAN  IN  HIS  .ENVIRONMENT.  Two 
activities  in  this  program  may  be  useful  as  closing  activi- 
ties to  this  unit.     "Rescue  in  Space"  will  help  reinforce 
^the  concept  that  we  live  in  an  environment  of  limited 
natural  resources.     "Make  Your  Own  World"  helps  summarize 
man's  interdependency  with  his  environment. 


7 


ERIC 


/ 


Maberials  and  Resources 
A*  y  S.rfoA/ K.tts: 

— L^cpaaqe  Development  Program,  card  28. 

2;     Focus  on  /pelf.  Stage  III,  Involvement,  "Physicai 
Environment*" 

B.     Man  and  His  Environment,   "Rescue  in  3pace,"  "Make  Your  Own 
^      World,"  available  through  your  local  Coca-Cola  distributor* 

.C«     Ref^r  to  the  N»O.W.  Program's  Resource  List  for  addi -hi  nrjai 
workers  who  help  supply,  our  water  needs.     Refer  to  Agri- 
Business  and  Natural  Resoui;:ces  Occupations,  Environmental 
Control  Occupations,  ,  and  E^d^lia  Service  Occupations* 

\  i 

The  NOW  Pir(:) gram  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  that  are  available  to  you  at  your 
request  from  our    Resourcje  Center     at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  Sdliiool:  .  ;^  ^ 

!•     Tape  recorders,  tapes,  micrdphonea  . 

2p     Vicieo-tape  equipment 

Ccuneras,  films,  flash  cubes 

4.     Projectors,  screens   *  *         a  ^ 


I 


Manufacturing  Occupations 


Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations 


PULP  INDUSTRIES 


Developed  by: 
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'.J 

■f.  ,.  Introduction 


ionrii^  °"  Pspe^"^a\ing  and  pulp  industries  i^s  very  pertinent  for 
dSsSv  o^nn^^  in  Lewiston.     The  pujp  industry  is  a  priniary  in-  ^ 
ftltVnltne.  '  and  traditionally  fourth  graders  in  Lewiston 

■  S  v?iw  NOW  Program  asks;  you  to  take  a  aiff erent' point 

clZ\H^  ^nstead  of  high;Lighting.your  paper  unit' with  the  me- 
S^^hi^^i^        chemical  processes  of  pap/srmaking,  we. ask  you  to  ' 
«ifn  f^S''''  Tl^  ''"J^  f  vol ved 'in- these  processes,' 

fir  ^    relationship  of  this.^stry  and  its  workers  to 
the  economic. and  environmental  future  of  our  sta^e. 

tM<.'^nn?i^ir^Zi"^  approach  to  the  activities  that  culminate 
J^^l  ^  5^  ^^^^^  rather  sophisticated  concepts  understand- 

f  ll^^'l  /  ''''^J  '^''^^^  student.  Care  has^  been -taken  not  to  present 
^iSn    \  ^""^  ^°  the  student  to  make  his  own  deci- 

sions  when  presented  the  facts.  i  . 

Additional  activities  m^ght  include  a  paper  recycling  project. 


Karen  McMahon 
,  Activities  Writer 

N.O.W^  Exemplary  Program 
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Pulp  Iridystries 


Objectives . 
A.     Genera^  objectives 
1 


2. 

3. 


>  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  occupations  related  to 
pulp  indiis tries. 

^°v.^f^?.^^°"  the  student  the  various  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  workers  discussed  in  this  upit. 

To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  forestry  and 
manufacturing  processes  that  are  beneficial  to  the 
environment  as  well  as  industry. 

To  introduce  t-he  student  to.  the  mahy.  products  that  we 
use  that-  come, from  trees. 


5. 


To  introduce  the  student  to  the^processes  involved  in 
distribution  ^""^^  growing       paper  marketing  and 

Specific  objectives  ' 


1. 


By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity,  the  student  will  be  . 
able  to  name  eight  (8)  jobs  that  relate  to  eight  steps 
in  papermaking  from  the  forest  rangdf^  to  the  paper 
salesman,  ^  ^ 


2. 
3. 


The  student  will  be  able  to  state  at  least  one  job  duty 
for  each  of  these  eight  workers.  I 

The  student  will  be  able  to  state  the  eight  papermaking 
processes  [represented  by  these  workers. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  recommendation  for 
a  given  representative  group  concerning  a  given  envi- 
ronmental-pulp industry  problem.  "t  ^ 

^°    l^.L^^^'^^^'t  "^^^        ^^^^  t°  determine  which  products  are 
made  from  trees  and  which  are  not  given  a  list  of 
fifteen  products. 

/ 


1- 


li.  Activities 


J- 


^1  YOUj?  STUDENTS  WHAT  THINGS  THEY  THINK- ARE  MADE  OF  TREES- 

^  ""^^n  to  it  as  the  unLt  progresses 

ferent'^kinSt        '''"^  ^"'^  ^^^^^         1^^^^^  'he'd^f- 

.  .    ,  whJt'^heJ^f  J^^^^^  how  the^reproduce,  an'd. 

^°     f^ro^^t^h  P^^^R/OREST."    Tl;.is  film  is  availabll. 

=  f-  :    /fu""^"  ^^P^""  Company.    Ask  your  students  ' 

^he  ?ob  ?o}^f  o?^..^^  ^^^y         °"  "t^^  ^il'"-  ^^scnss 

industry  workers  in  relation  to  the  paper 

^*  LTt!?rn''^^?J"\^^'^^^  ^  MURAL  DEPICTING  THE' WORKERS 

?:      i""^         workers  involved  with  the  processes 
of^papermakmg  from  the  forest  ranger  to  the  p^per  sales-^ 

>1.  Forest  ranger  '  .  v  '  ' 

2 .  Tree  farmer  '  •  . 

3o  Logger  '  ^  f 

4o.  Workers  in  a  paper  mill:  . 


a.  Washer 
bo  Chipper 
c.  Beater: 


do .  Drainer 
e.  Dryer 
fo  Ironer 


h. 
i. 


^5. 


Roller' 

Cutter 

Packager. 


Pape^  salesman- St  ore- consumer    ,^  / 
°* '"^I^OW  j™^"^^  ^°  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  SUCH  As" 


1. 

.Records 

9. 

Paint      ,'  .  - 

2. 

Bens 

< 

10. 

Pres-to-logs 

Liholeum 

f 

11. 

Leather  ar^:icles 

4. 

-Cellophane 

12. 

Cotton  fiber  articles 

Plastic  articles  ' 

13. 

Wetal  articles 

6. 

Dishes  (synthetic) 

14. 

9 

Glass  articles 

7. 

Sponges  (synthetic) 

15. 

A  rock  or  a  piece  of  tcorvcf  et« 

8. 

Rayon 

J"  r 

ERIC 


BEST  COPY  AVAILRBLE.  ■ 


Display  these  articles.    Ask  the ' students  to  identify  the 
things  they  think  are  made  of  wood.    Afterwards,  ask  the 
Class  to  isolate  it^e  various  prbperties  of  t*he  articles  ac- 
.  cording  to  th^ir  sitnilarities  and  difference'^.    As  a  classr 
decide  a^ain  which  articles  th'ey  think  are  made  of  wood 
according.,  to  these  characteristics.    Ask  the  class  to 
think  of  as  many  occupations  as  they  can  that  could'  have 
'  ^^f ^^^i^^^®^  making,  sales,  and  distribution  of  the 

.  product.    Do  not  expect  the  students  to  give  the  technical 
names.     They  will  probably  feel  most  comfortable  by  de-  ' 
scribing  the  job  according  to  the  process  'involved. 

-     '  ■  ^% 

GIVE  THE  STUDENTS  VOCABULARY  TERMS  THAT  PERTAIN ' TO  PAPER- 
MAKING.     (Feel  free  to  add  to  thi's  short  list.) 


1. 

Lumber fing) 

8. 

Drying  (pulp) 

2. 

IfOgging 

« 

Ironing      "  ^ 

3.. 

Conifer 

id- 

'  Linoleum 

4. 

Washing  (pulp) 

lie 

Cellophane 

5.. 

Chipping 

1$. 

Rayon 

16. 

Beating 

Pulp 

7. 

Draining  " 

Majce.up  a  crossword  puzzle  using  these  words.  ■ 

PROCURE  PULP  IN  THE  VARIOUs"  STAGES  OF  PAPERMAKING.     a'  local 
paper  company  usually  has 'samples  available.     If  the  samples 
are  mixed,  the  students  can  make  paper,*    This  makes  a  good 
science  experiment  an^  role-Dlaying  exercise,\  Take  this 
opportunity  to  review  th^  processes  and  workeivs  involved 
.m  papermaking. 

ASK  A  FOREST  MANAGER  FROM  A  PAPER  COMPANY  OR  FROM  *HEi STATE 
DEPARTftiENT  TO  COME  INTO  THE  CLASS  AND  SPEAK.     Discuis  how 
i.t  IS  important  that  forestry  and^  manufacturing*  proctesses  . 
are  as  ben^icial  as  possible  to  both  the  environmervfc  and 
industry.     Prepare  the  class'  to  ask  'the  forest  man46er 
questions.     Some  of  these  questions  might  include: 

1,    Why  is  your  job  necdssary? 


What  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  do?  What  do 
feel  are  your  respons-ibilities? 


fou 


3.  .  What  kinds  of  things  are  the  paper  companies  doing  to 

protect  the  environment?    In  the  forests?    In  the  mills? 

4.  Why' do  you^like  your  work?  ' 

5.  Are  there  ntate  -arid  federal  laws  concerning  the  use  of 
forest  land  and  industry  pollution? 

6.  What  are  some  of  these  laws?  ^ 

7.  Do  you  feel  these  laws  help  the  paper  companies  to 
meet  environmental  standards? 

8.  What  is  your/relationship  to  other  paper  workers  who 
work"  in  the  forest?    (What  are  some  of  these  jobs?  ■ 
What  do  they  do?) 

9.  What  paper  products  do  Maine  paper  mills  produce? 

10.  Can  Maine  forests  and  mills  keep  up  with  the  demand? 

11.  What  measures  can  we  take  to  limit  our  paper  consumption? 
(Additi&nal ^activities  might  include  a  paper  recycling 
project.)  ^  T  i  .  ^ 

Write  a  thank-you  note  to  the  forest  manager,    fry  ^o 
tape-record  his  visit.    Have  some  students  record  what 
went  on  in  writing.  i         ■   '      f>  ^ 

POSE,  A  Hypothetical'' ENVIRONMENTAL- PULP  industry  problem..' 

TO  GROUESOF  students.    Have  each  gr^up  .represent  a  dif- 
ferent faction.    One  group  might  ^r^^f ^sent,:lthe  pulp  in- 
'^I^^^*    •^'^'^ther  could  represent  environmentalists ^  A 
^^hird  group  might  represent  the  state  government.    A  f ouoth , 
group.- might  represent  concerned"  citizens,  and  another  grotap^' 
mxght  be  pulp  industry  workers.   .Ask. each  group  to  make  a" 
recommendation  concerning  this  problem.    You  might  structure 
this  activity  something  like  this: 

1.  Give  each  student  a  sheet*""  describing  the  problem. 
'    (Ins'fert  1) 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  decide  which 'group  they  will  re- 
.  presen't. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  get  together  according  to  group. 

4.  Give  each  member  of  the  group  a  papdr  telling  them  the 
group  they  represent  an^  the  particular  nfeeds  of  that 
repres<-iJtatlve  group.    Make  room  on '  thfi^'paper  for  each 
member  to.  write  down  his  recoinniendations. 

(_Jpserts  2&3)        j    •  "  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAlliBLE 


Give  the  groups  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  discuss 
the  problem  in  terms  of  their  needs, 

J 

Ask  each  group  to  choose  a  main  speaker.  ' 

After  the  groups  have  had  their  discussion  period,  have 
the  state  governjrient  group  come  to  the  front  of  the 
room.     Their  main  speaker  can  mediate  the  proceedings 
and  ask  each  group  leader  to  give  their  recommendations. 

Give  each  group  leader  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute  to 
give  their  recommendations,  -  # 

After  MstehiJig  to  all  c/roups,  the  state  government 
group  makes  t^eir  recommendations  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  previous  recommendations  and  the  needs  of  the 
State,    --  • 

The  class  can  then  discuss  the  problem  together. 


*4 


\ 


I 


INSERT  1  . 
The  Problem 

A  Main\paper  company  is,  laying-off  workers  bedauaTt^ey  c-nrv.t 
^  get  enoug\fuel  'to  run  their  plant  on  ^  full-time^asis,   -To  com-'> 
plicate  the  Voblem,  the  company  is  getting  pressure  "from  envi-  ' 
ronmental  groups  to  improve  their  waste  disposal  system.     The  air 
i^the  immediate  area  of  the  plant  h&s  a  high  .sulpher  content.  The 
plant  dumps  all  their  wastes  in  a  -nccrby  rivel.  ;  What  could  be 
done  to:  •  -   \  ..  . 

1.  Giv«  these    workers ''jobs?  i  t 

2.  Solve  the  energy . problem?  -       .  4v 

3.  Help 'solve  the  waste  problem? 
You  may  choose  from^these  alternatives  or  you  may^ake-uV  your- own; 

l.__Starl:  a  new  industry  in  the  area. 
2' — ^Use  the  river  as  an  energy  source. 
^' — filters  on  the  smoke  stacks. 

4.  J^Recycle  the  wastes  and  use  the  chemicals  over  again. 
5/^Use  solid  wastes  as  land-fill,      >  ' 
e.^Everbody  try  to  recycle  paper. 

What  other  things  could  be .doLe? 


Teacher's  note:    You  may  warjt  to  includ'e  a  hypothetical  mlp^givin] 
,     the  location  of  the  mill  in  relation  to  dther 
■^l     businesses  and  buildings  and  to  the  'physical 

environment.  -^.^  °  J 


'    ' ■  INSERT  2 

^ '  Repi;;esentative  Groups  and  Their  Needs 

Group  1:    Pulp  industry 

Needs:     1.    We  must  have  enough  pulpwood  to  make  the  paper  that  we 
needo 

2o    We  must  have  good  workers. 

3o    We  must  be  able  to  run  the  mills  five  davyk^^  week  to 
supply  enough  paper. 

We  need  an  abundant  fuel  supply  to  ^et  the  ^pulpwood  and 
process  it,  into  paper. 

5.  We  need  a  place  to  put  our  wastes.  • 

6.  We  must  aot  permanently  harm  ^r  environment  for  our  own 
*  protection  and  for  the  prjDtedMon  of  others. 

Group  2;    Environmentalists  ,    ^  / 

^  Needs:     1.    Papermill  wastes  are  ruining  our  ri^^s^T 

\2.    Lack  of  planning  in  lumber-cutting  has  left  many  acres 
^     bare.    Erosion  "has  taken  place. 

Group  3;    Concerned  citizens 

Needs:     1.    We  depend  on  paper  products. 

2.    We  want  to  protect  our  environment. 

Qroup_4:    Pulp  industry  \7orkers  ) 
Needs:     1.    We  must  keep  our  jobsl 

Group.  5:     State  government  *     -  . 

Needs:     1.    We  want  to  keep  everyone  as  happy  as  possible. 

2.    Maine  needs  sohie' industry. 

3v    Maine  needs  cle^  rivers  and  forests*^ 


ERLC 


student's  Name: 


INSERT  3 
Group;.  Member  Tnformation,  slieet 
ENVIRONMENTALIST 


^EEDS:    1,    Papermill  wastes  are  ruining  our  Uvers. 

/  '  of  planning  in  timber-cat  tin  i  has  left  many  acres  ' 

I  ^      r   bare.    Erosion  has  taken  place.  1 

Carefully  read  your  problem  sheet  several  timel.  Take  int§\con^id- 
t^il    1  r^^^^        ^  environmentalist.    mIb  a  recommentoi^n 


"I  '  this  isv%he  best  solution^ 
?*t  RECOMMENDATIONS  ; 


r 
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INTRODUCTION 


Workers  at  the  Bank  can-  be  very  valuable  to  your  students. 
They  will  not.  only  learn  what  services  the  bank  has  to  offer,'  bjit 
they  will  also  learn  about  the  career  opportunities  available  in  a 
bank.  ^ 

This  knowledge  applies  practically  in  the  classroom  when 
the  students  set-up  their  own  bank  and  display  their  knowledge  of 
bciiik  workers\ operations,  and  simple  math  skills  such  as  addition,  . 
subtraction,  and  percentages.     *  -      '  ^ 

It  is  not  alDsolutely  necessary  for  you  to  take  the  class  to  a 
bank.     They  could  perhaps  go  to  the  bank  with  their  parents  and  be 
asked  to  observe  particular  things  about  bank  operations, ^ or  ask 
the  bank  workers  questions.     .  — 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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Developed  by  R.  G.  McCallum 
Grade  5  Teacher 

Objectives  <  r  *• 

A.  General  objectives 

!•     To  introduce  the  student  to-  business  and  office  oc- 
cupations. '  ' 

2.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  workers  in  the  bank- 

3.  To  introduce  the  studeht  to  the  following . concepts 
aboyt  these  workerel 

a.  Their  work  and  education  interrelated. 

b.  Their  job  specialization  creates  interdependency. 

4.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  v^ious  functions  of 

a  bank:  savings  accounts,  checking  accounts,  mortgage 
agreements,  loans,  and  interest.     '  ^^^^      .  ' 

5.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  make  a  practical 
a'pFjlication  o^'f  the  following' math  sJcills:  addition, 
sub'traction,  and  percentage  operations.  ^ 

6.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  m^e^^a  practical 
application  of  language  arts  skills.  7^^  ^ 

7.  Tq  increase  the  student ♦s  avtereness  of  the  roTte  of 
social  interaction 'dn  busin,ess.  . 

B.  Specific  objectives  '      . .  ^ 

H  \ 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  choose  two  jo0  pc^itioas 
available  at  a  bank^  one  of  which  would  be  easy  for 
him    to  perform^^  /  ^  and  one  whi<::h  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  perform.  *  *  ' 

" — ■ — >  tV^ 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  three^easori^, why 
they  selected  eacli  of  the  jobs  in  1*  .aBove.  '1'^ 


3.     The  student  will  be  able  to  name  two  job  functions 
for  each  of  the  two  above-inenti oned  positions,  and  % 
will  be  able  to  state  the  education  requirements  for 
each. 

O  4.     The  studen^  will  be  able  to  describe  two  personal 
-Characteristics  that  are  necessary  for  each  of  the 
anove  jobs. 


5.     The  student  will  be  able  to  perform  one  function  of  "^^"^ 
/  .  the  job  of  his  choice* 

6*     The  studeirt  will  be  able' to  compute^at  least  three 
V  math  problems  that  a  bank  worjcei:  commonly  faces* 

?•     The  student  will  be  able, to  .describe  the  processes  of 
opening  up  a  checking  accQvint,  a^  pavings  account,  and 
'  '      '  -       applying  for  a  bank  loan. 


II.  Activities 


1    .  *}  * 


ERIC 


A.  .     HAVE  A  GENERAL  CAREER.  ORIENTATION WITH  YQUR  STUDEl^TS. 

Discuss  jobs  that  th^  ,students-^are  familiar  with:    parents » 
jobs,  friends »  jobs,  jobs  they^'have  heard  about  in  the 
newspaper  J  9^  television^  anc^.  on  the  radio,  etc.  Direct 
the'^Jiscussion  towards  pDtfsine^ses  that  are  common  to  your 
area:    ban]<;s,  insurande^ complies ,  etc.    Choose  the  iDank 
this  time  to*ibe  the  highlight. of  you^  activities.  Give 
out  a  short  questionaire  to,  fxnd  out  ^liat  the  students 
already  know  about  banking.    '  T    '  '  . 

'/t       '     ^  ^ 

B.  HAVE  THE  .CLASS  WRITE  A  LETTER '^TQ .  A  •  LOCAL  BANK.  . 
Ack  whether  the  class  can  come  ^l^d  toiyf  the  bank^  and  ask 
the  employees  and  manager  how  the  IpankT  is  run,  and.  what 
kinds  of  jobs  are  avallablecM*     '^-./^    I'  %» 

C.  HAVE  THE  CLASS  DEVELO^^  MATERIALS ;  A^icLES-,  AND  ,&$PURCE3 
ABOUT  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  OCCUPATipNS.    "Some  of^fe 
things  you  might  try  to  procure  are:    cash  register,  ail 

^    adding  machine,  ledgers,  typewriters.  |  .  .j 

^ '  »     I    '    ^  .\ 
Have  the  students  bring  in  some,  re:^r4gejtator 'boxes  to^ 
make  tellers*  cages.     Efring  together  .paop^s  supplies  and 
masters  for  such  things  a6  mod^i  check -^oks  and  adfcoiMts, 
and  masters  for  model  ir.ortgage  agreements,  and  loan  . 
applications.    Break  the  class  up  into'  gtoups  so  tha£^Jt\iey 
may  develop  their  own  materials.^    Brings  in  samples  of  .  ) 
these  things  from  local  banks  to  use^  as  models. 

D.  INTRODUCE  -THE  OCCUPATIONS  AT  T^E  BANK  BY  USING    The  Money 
Tree"#(This  is  a  multi-media  kil:  put'dut  by  the  Bowmar 
Company.     It  includes  filmstrips,  C^assettes,-  and  written 
learning  aides,  plus  a  teacher's  manual.)    Request  this 
kit  from  the  N.O.ljJ^ Program  pei?sonnel  in  your  s^ool. 

E.  PREPARE /your  STUDENTS  FOR  ♦THE  FIELD  TRIP  TO  THE  BANK. 
Break  tSie  class  up  into^  groups  to  documen*^  tl^e  visit. 
Some  students  might  make  written  reports.    Others  might 
take"*  pictures  and  tape  record.  '  If  you  want  to  video-tap^ 
the  visit,  the  N.O.W.  Program  has  the*  equipment.  Pjcepate 
them  to  ask  the  workers  at  the  banic,  questions  about  their 
jobs  and  the  function  of  the  bank:  •  ^  ^  ^ 


1  A  ^ 


1. 


!•     What  i^,  the  title^i^f  your  job? 


3. 


What,  are  some  of  the  things  yo^  doQ       .       .  j  t 

f^t  education ,  and  training  wi^Xv<s  required  forjyour  '  - 

.     atr^s  your  fcle  at  the  bank  in  relation  to  ..the  other 
work^f^s?  ^       .         .  ^ 

i^<:::A5.    what  doeg  a  bank ^ do?* 

F.     INTRODUCE^  your;  STUDENTS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  BANK  SERVICES: 
opening  a  savings  account  ^njd  checking  account,  making 
an  application^  for  a  loan,  .^.njaking  assayings  deposit  and 
withdrawal,  keeping  a  checJcbooJsJ^,  and  an  explanation  of 
interest  rates  for  savings  aind  loans.  4, 

Go     TOUR  THE  BANK, 'DOCUMENT ^TKE  VISIT  V7ITH  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQIHP-  , 
MENTp      Mal^e    sure  that  you22>  students  are  well  c^rganized 
and  informed  about  what  they^^hould  expect  ,±0  see  on  the 
career  field  trip.    Have  the  students  not  only  question 
the  manager  and  other  workers  about  their  jobs  but  als^  ^, 
let  them  find  out*  abgtut  the  services,  and  benefits  that 
the  bank  provides.    Pick-up  any  available  leaf  lets. aiid 
brochures  for  your -^bulletin  boards. 

i  ^     ^  '  ; 

Ho     HAVE  YOUR  STUDENTS  WRITE  AJPHANK-YOU  LETTER  TO  THE  BANK.  ^  ^ 
Organize  and  display  any  information  yoti  h^ve  collected^ 
abput  the  bank  and  its  workers  on  - ^  table  and  bulletin 
>board  displays,*   •     •  .  ^  ^  ^    ^    ^  /| 

I.     HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  WRITE  A  COMPOSITION  Aj30UT*  TWO  WORKERS  AT 
THE  .FANK:     one  worker  whose  job  would  be  easy  for  'them  to 
pe'fform  and  one  w^ich  would  be  very  difficult.    Ask  them 
to  give  at  leasl:  three  reasons  why  they  selected  these 
jobs*     Tsll  them  to  include  at  least  two  job  duties  ftfr 
each  of"  these  workers  in  explaining  their  choices.  Ask 
them  to  take  the  education  and  trciining  requirements  into 
consideration,  too.    Ask.  them  to  also  consider  at  least 
two  personal  characteristics  that. are  necessary  for  workers 
in  these  jobs. 

♦ 

'J.     GIVE  THE  STUDENTS  ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION,  AND  PERCENTAGE 
OPERATION  PROBLEMS   THAT  A  BANK  WORKER  COMMONLY  FACES: 
^  adding  up  deposits,  making  withdrawals',  calculating 
interest,  cashing  checks,  and  count.-^ng  money,  „eta. 


I 


^VE  THE  CLAS^ORGANIZE  AND  DEVELOP  A  SIMPLIFIED  BANKING 
^PERATION.  \  Break  the  class  up  into  workers  at  the  bank 
4fid  customqrsa^  Organize  the  equipment  that  was  brought 
in  earlier.'  M^e  the  tellers' cages  out  of  boxes  and  get 
ready  for  action.     Some  of - the^ppsitions  you  might  fill 
are: 


Customers  might  l?e: 


Bond  holders  "C'^s  „  ^  ^ 

People  requesting  lo^n^.^  ^'   «  * 
People  opening  checking^  and  \ 
savings  accounts    ^;  *      •  '  \ 
Depositors    withdrawal's,  etcl. 


President"' 

Executive  vice-president 
Treasurer 

Assistant  treasurer 
^  Manager 
Head  teller 
Loan  clerk 
J\  Efookkeeper 
li*lfew  accoijnts  clerk 
■«^ellers 

jSecretar^es    .  ,      .  ' 

i  '  ■»  '  - 

Let  the  student  hav.e  several  trial  runs  with  the  machines^ 
and  instruments  they  brought  in^  •  :i . 

When  the  class  feels  more  confident  with  the  equipment, 

,  '  video-tape  some  of  the  best  bank- customer  transactions 
for  permanent  record.     Give  4ach  student  an^  opportunity 
to  perform  a  function  of  his  favorite  bank  worker  in  the 

^    mod^l  bank.  '  ^ 

PASS  OUT  A  QUESTIONAIRE  SUCH  AS  THE  FOLLOWING  .FOR  A 
FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITY:  '     •        ^  '  •  "      *  . 


1.    Describe  what  you  would  do  if  you  wanted  to  open  a' 
savings  account?    A  checking  account? 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


What  kind  of  information  is  asked  on  a  loan^appli*? 
cation? 

What  are  the  differences  between  savlnoBr'^terest  and 
loan  interest?  ^ 


What  worker s\^o  you  know,  of  at  a  bank? 
Name  one  thing  that  each  does. 

What  did  you  like  best  about  the  unit  activities? 
Which  one  was  most  valuable  to  -^pu? 


\ 


1^6 


Materials  and  Resources  ^ 

A.    The  N.O.W,  Program  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visua\l 
equipment  and  materials  that  are^  available  to  you  at  your 
requ.est  from  our    Resource  Center    at  Lewiston  Compre- 
hensive High  School: 

!•     Tape  recorder,  tape,  microphones  ^ 

2.  Video-tape  recording  equipment      "  ,  '  ^ 

3.  Cameras, ' film, flashbults 

*B.    Materials  available  through  the  NOW  Program: 
!•    Bank,  bdok  ,  . 

2.  "Business  and  Office  Careers, "cassette 

3.  Careers  in  a  Bank,  book        ^  ^ 
#           ~  '  

4.  I  Want  to  be  a  Bank  Tellggf',  book 

5.  "Office  Occupations,"  filiR^trip  and  reoord 

6.  "Office  Workers,"  film^trip. 
.J.  "The  Money  Tree,"  films  trip  -  cassette 


r  ✓ 


Environmental  Control  Occupations 
"^'Public  Service  Declinations 
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INTRODUCTION 
1 


The  fifth  grade  student  usu^Oy  studies '  weather.    This  unit  on 
Weather  Workers  not  only  introduces  the  st|dent  to  the  workers  who 
are  involved  in  predicti^q  and  measu^^ing  weather,  it  allows  the  stu- 
dent to  experience  and  discover  iiese  processes  himself.    Two  main 
career  education  goals  ar^met: 

1.    The  student  is  provided  additional  care^  education  informa- 
tion whiqji  wi^J^broaden  his  knowledge  of  opportunities  a- 
vailable  to  him.  •  J 

?•.    TheN^tudent  is  allowed  to  experi^cj^'some  joljC  duties  of 

woirkefjs  in  the  form  of  role  playing  and  the y.ntegration  of 
\work  skills  and  school  skiia^^which  will  help  him  determine 
his  interest^  and^ a^titude^ '^il.Hihey  apply  to  occupations. 

A  trip  to  the  weather^'itutiop^^^n  provide  additional  information 

'  :[ 

and  knowledge  other  than  what         be  found  in  the  average  classroom, 

if  a  field.  |:|:ip  is  not  possible,  perhaps  you  can  invite  a  weather 
worker corp^*  ftito  your  classroom. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 


WEATHER  WORKERS 

Objectives ' 

^  ^     ^     \  ^ 

A.     Gener^ij.  objectives  q< 

lo     To  enable  .the  smident  to  realize  the  advantages  and 

disadvantages/ tfcr  a  studied  work^ole.  # 

2*     To  introduce  the  stud^t  to  the '  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  a  given  worJ?  roje. 

3.     To  help  show  the  student  that  occupations  exist  for  a 
purpose*  ^ 

4*     To  enrich  the  student *s  understanding  of  weather  related 
occupations.  ^ 

5.  To  reinforce  the  math  skills  of  subtraction,  addition, 
and  division  by  working  with  problems  in  relation  to. 
temperature  differences  at  different  locations,  and 
temperature  averages.  ^ 

6.  To  give  the  student  the  added  opportunity  to  use  skills 
in  locating  information.  ^ 

7.  To  give  the  student  practice/ in  map  work. 


B.     Sp.ecific  -objectives 

lo     By  the  end  of  .the  unit  activity  the  student  wili  be  able 
to  name  at- least  four  careers  related  to  weather *and  at 
\    least  one  job  duty,  one  job  advantage,  one  disadvantage, 
and  the  training  and  education  requirements  for  each 
job.  ■  ' 

2.     Th^  student  will  be  ablfe  to  state  two  reasons  why  each 
job  exists. 

3.,    The  studenj:  will  be  able       compute  temperature  differ- 
ences arid  averages. 

4.     The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  at  least  tjiree 
weather  J  n.«;truments  and  expDain  |jheir  use. 
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Activities 


A.   'have  the  students  leaf  through  theik  science  text  to  dis- 
cover AS  MANY  WORKERS  AS  THEY  CAN  THAT  DEAL  WITH  WEATHER. 

.  B.     MAKE  A.  CLASS  LIST  FROM  THESE  CAREERS. 

C.  DISCUSS  SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  TO  OCC- 
■     UPATIONS  THAT  DEAL  WITH  THE  WEATHER.  '  (ex=:     An  airplane 

pilot  flying  for  weather  information  must  fly  through  hur- 
ricane storms.)     The  student  should  also  note  the  respon- 
sibilities of. 'each  of  the  mentioned  careers.     (ex.:  The 
airplane  pilot  must  gather  information  about  the  weather 
sometimes  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  people.) 
In  this  way  the  student  will  get  a  better  understanding  of 
why  these  weather  workers  must  perfomm  these  tasks.  In- 
troduce the  class  to  any' available  occupational  information 
about  weather  workers.     (Refer  to  the  N.O.W.  Program's 
Resource  List. ) 

D.  TAKE  YOUR  STUDENTS  ON  A  FIELD  TRIP  TO  A  WEATHER  STATION. 
Make  previous  arrangements  to  have  a  guide  explain  what  the 
various  workers  at  the  station  do.     Prepare  your  class  for 

\the  career  field  trip  by  introducing  them  to  various  weather 
iristruments  and  also  the  kinds  of  workers  that  they  are 
likely  to  see.    Have  them  prepare  questions  about  the 
workers  and  equipment.    Ask  some  students  to  write  a  report 
on  what  happened. '  Ask  others'  to  tape  reccird  and  take 
pictures.  /  - 

E.  HAVE  A  RESOURCE  PERSON  WHO  WORKS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  WEATHER 
COME  INTO  THE  CLASS  TO  SPEAK  ABOUT  HIS  JOB.     Prepare  the 
studentfe  to  ask  questions  concerning  salary,  education, 
job  satisfiers,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  work  role^.    Ask  him  to  introduce  weather 
instruments  and  their  uses. 

F.  HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  COMPUTE  SOMt  PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  li)CATION 
AND  TEMPERATURE  DIFFERENCES .,  What  are  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  ever  i'^cordld  in  the  United  States? 
Where. were  these  temperatures  recorded?    Locate  these  .places 
cn  a  map  of  the  Unites  Stateis.    This  type  of  problem  could 
also  be  used  for  individual  states.."' 

Q.  HAVE  A  LEBBON  IN  COMPUTING  AVERAGES~gY  USING  TEMPERATURES, 
ex.:  Reco^ed  temperatures  in  Lewiston  for  September  2-9, 
1973  are:  (65  degrees,  63  degrees,  72  degrees,,  and  70;rdef, 
grees.    What  is  the  average  temperature?      '  ^: 


I 

•  ^; 

Ho     ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  LISTEN  TO  A  WEATHER  REPORT.     Hdf^  them  ; 
use  this  type  of  information  in  making  up  a  weather  xepGrtP  ' 
of  their  ovj^o    This  rould  be  performed  like  a  ^^TV  presen-   ,  \ 
tatiori,  or  it  could  be  written  or  recorded* 

I.     ASK  EACH  STUDENT  TO  RESEARCH  FOUR  CAREERS  OF  THEIjR  CHOICE 
RESTATED  TO  ^ATHER.     Give  them  the  following  criteria  as 
Requirements  for  their  research: 

1.  State  two  reasons  why  they  think  the  jobs  exist* 

2.  State  why  these  jobs  were  chosen  for  their  research  as 
related  to: 

a.    Job  duties  (including  tools  and  instruments  used) 
bo     Job  advantages 

c.  Job  disadvantages 

d.  Training  and  education  requirements 

Provide  information  obtained  from  resource  person  visits 
and/or  field  trips  plus  any  additional  information 
from  NOW  Resources  for  classroom  research. 
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IV •    Materials  and  Resources  ^ 

A.  Refer  to  your  science  text  or  Science  in  Our  World  by 
Schneider  for -grade  5o 

B.  Refer  to  ^e  N.OoW.  Program^s  Resource  List  for  additional 
learning  aides  concerning  weather  workers* 

lo  ''Environmental  Careers;*'  cassette 

2.  "Airplanes  at  Work, "126,  filmstrip 

3.  Careers  in  a  Television  Station,  book  • 

*  4o  Your  Career  in  TV  and  Radio,  book 

Co    The  NoOoW.  Program  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipmen^t  that  are  available  to  you  at  your 
request  from  our  "Re^purce  CenterJ**  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School:  *  '  .  * 

lo  Tape  recorders,  tapes,  microph^n.es 

2.  Video-tape  equipment 

3.  Cameras, ^ film,  flash  cutes 

4.  Projectors,  screens 
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Inti^oduction  - 

This  unit  is  intended  to  help  the  student  explore  and  discover 
What  el^ctiricity  is  and  how  it  happens.    Occupatipnal  information 
relating  to  electrical,  careers  in  the  power  company  and  also  the 
electrician  and  electrical  feerviceman  are  integrated  in  the  acti- 
vities.   The  unit  is  also  desp.gned  to  encourage  discussion  and 
questions  qonceming  the  environment  and  natural  resources  as  they 
relate  to  tjoday's  problems.     The  students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  experiment,  classify,  observe,  hypothesize,  and  interpret  data. 

The  unit  devils  with  a  number  of  subject  areas.     This**  inter- 
disciplinary a^>^9£^^    gives  science  and  occupational  information 
x-jider  applicdj^iori*  in  the  cireas  of  math,  commui^i  cat  ions  skills,  and 
social  studies.    The  students  use  math  skills  in  reading  electrical 
meters.    Communications  skil^ls  are  needed  in' all  activities «  Social 
"studies  becomes  part  of  a  gsirhing'    ^tivity  where  the  students  are 
asked  to  make  their  own  solutions  t6  energy  problems. 

Since  these  activities  are  student-oriented  and -involve  group 
and  individual  effprts,  I  think  that  you  will  find  t^at  your  studen^ 
willY^ticipate  enthusiastically.  *' 


Kar  er^JlcMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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Developed  by  Suzanne  Cyr 

Grade  5.  Teacher 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  AND  ELECTRICITY 
^ !•    Objectives       '  ^  ^ 

A.  General*  objectives 

1.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the>jijany  occupations  re- 
lated to  electricity,  and  some  of  the  factcyrs  relating 
to  job  choice. 

2.  To  help  the  student  discover  what  electricity  is  and  how' 
'it  happens. 

3;     To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  environmental 
and  natural  resource  problems  that  have  resulted  from 
our  vast  energy  needs. 

4.     To  encourage  the  student  to  formulate  personal  and 

societal  solutions  to  these  environmental  sind  natural, 
resource  problems  resulting  from  energy  consumption. 

B.  Specific  objectives 

1.  By  the^^-eQd  of  the  unit  activity,  the  student  will  be 

,  .  able  to  classify  a  given  set  of  workers  who  have  jobs 

in  the  field  of  electricity* 

2.  By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity  the  student  will  be  able 
to  construct  a  complete  circuit  within  ten  minutes  given 
two  pieces  of  insulated  wire,  a  battery,  a  light  bulb, 
and  a  switch. 

3.  By  the  end  o^the    activity  the  stu.dent  will  be  able  to 
hypothesize  in  writing  why  and  how  the  light  went  on 
when  the  above  circuit  was  made. 

4.  By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity  the  student  will  be  able 
to  prescribe  in  writing  three  ways  that  we  can  conseri'-a 
energy.  ^      '  '  ,  ♦ 

II.  Activities 

A.  ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  f^AKE  A  LIGHT  WORK.     Divide  the  class 

in  groups  and  give  each  group  two  pieces  of  wire,  a  battery, 
a  light  bulb.  Ask  them  to  make  a  complete 

circuit  given  th^se  articles. 

B.  HAVE  EACH  GROUP  RELATE  THEIR  FINDINGS.  Ask  each- member  to 
hypothesize  on  paper  how  and  why  they  think  the  light  went 
on. 

C.  GIVE  EACH. GROUP  A  SWITCH^    Ask  thejn  to  connect  the  sjsritch 
and  make  the  light  go  off  and)  on  using  the  switch.  . 
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TAKE  TH|:  same  equipment  yourself.      -.Aslc    th'e  .  students  to  tell 
you  what  to  do  to  make  a  complete  circuit.    As*k  the  students 
why  It  IS  necessary  to  -do  one  thing  before  another.  A 
class  discussion  could  follow  that  goes  over  the  findings  , 
of  each  group, 

SHOW  A  video-tape  CALLED  "CALLING  .CAREERS r  •  CONSTRUCTION 
OCCUPATIONS"  (available  through'  the  N.O.W.  Program).        As  ' 
an  introduction  you  might  say:     "See  what  you  can  find  out 
about  electrical  workers  in  relation  to  ^other  workers. 
Write  down  what  you  find  out."    You  might  ask  questions 
similar  to  the  following: 

1.  )  What  other  workers  are  necessary  to  build  other  than 

electrical' workers? 

2.  )  What  are  some  of  the  differences  and  similarities  be- 

tween these  jobs? 

3.  )  What  did  ypu  notice  about  electrical  workers  on  the 

tape  concerning  their  working  conditions, . training, 
tools,  materials? 

4.  )  What  specifically  was  the  electrician  doing  on  the  -tape? 

5.  )  Why  do  you  suppose  these  men  *klbve  chosen  to  work  in 

this'  fields  '    «  •  . 

6.  )  According  to  your  observations,  did  th'e  men  and  the 

women  on  the  tape  seem' to  enjoy  their  work?    Why  do  you 
think  they  do  or  don't? 

ASK  AN  ELECTRICIAN  TO  VISIT  TH&  CLASS.     Prepare  the  students 
to  ask  questions  about  job  duties,  functions,  tools,  skills, 
abilities,  interests,  and  electricity.     The  electrician  may 
give  a  short  presentation  followed  by  a  demonstration  of 
his  tools  and  electrical  meters.    ^I'he  students  may  want  an. 
opportunity  to  try  and  read  ,  the  nieter.     Use  the  school  fuse 
box  as  a  visual  aid  to  show  that  a  complicated  network  of 
systems  is  required  to  provide  a  building  with  its 
electrical  needs. 

USE  THE  FOLLOWING  AUDIO-VISUAL  AID  FROM  THE  W.O.W.  SERIES: 
"Electrical  Workeips."    This  will  introduce  them  to  the 
workers  involved  in  the  power  company.     If  will  also  show 
the  processes  involved  in  supplying  us  with  electricity. 
Ask  them  questions  relating  to  fuel  such  as: 

!•)  What  kinds  of  fuel  do  we  use  in  Maine  at  the  power  / 
plants?  '    .         .  .  / 


2.)    Where  does  it 


come  from? 


3.  )  Will  we  have  this  fuel  fdrever?  .9 

4.  )  Why  not? 

5o)    What  can  we  do  about  it? 

TELL  THE  STUDENTS  THAT  THEY  WILL  CONSTRUCT  A.  MODEL- POWER 
PLANT.     There  is  no  v;ood  for  them  to  burn.  .  There  is  no' 
coal  or  oil.    Make  boxes,  dowels,  cardboard,,  paints,  glue, 
and  staples  available.    Tf  the  students  need  more  direction, 
assign  each  group  an  energy  source:     sun,  water,  winds, 
nuclear  power,  or  waste,  for  example* 

HAVE  EACH  "POWER  COMPANY"  MAKE  A  WRITTEN  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  THE 
PZOPLL  VWO  \::'C.L  use. their  energy.-  'Thib-  prescription  will 
include  at  feast  three  ways  that  people  can  conserve  energy o 
Compare  the  prescriptions  of  each  power  company  and  discuss 
these  solutions  as  a  class. 
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Materials  and  Resources 

A.  Materials 

1.    Insulated  wire 

2#  Batteries 

3*    Flashlight  bulbs 

4.  Switches 

5.  Cardboard  boxes  of  various  shapes  •  • 
6*  Dowels 

7.  .  Cardboard 

8.  Paints   ■  - 

9.  Glue 

10.     Staples  ,  '  •  ' 

B.  Resources  • 

1.  Learning  aids  available  through  the  r^OW  Program 

a.  Calling  Careers    video-tape  -"Construction  Occup 
.  ti-ons'* 

b*      Wor{tierful  World  of  Work    Series  -''The  Electrical 
Workers"  " 

2.  Equipment 

a#    Videp-tape  deck  and**monitoft  and  camera  \, 

i 

b.  Dukdine  sound  record  projector  -  - 
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INTRODUCTION 


^      Jobs  and  Rocks  and  Minerals  is  a  natural  for  Mkine  studeri^s  siW 
rocks  and  minerals  are  a  valuable  resource  of  this  stSte.    Th^  avail-* 
ability  of  rocks  and  minerals  also  will  h|lp  motivate  ybur  students 
sifi'c©^'  they  may  start  their  own  rock  collections  and  even  visit  a 
mineral  mine  in  the  ^rea.ifit  is  possible  f or ^ou  to  make  this  type 
of  arrangem^t  in  your  school.  \ 

If  you  can't  take  a  career  fi|ld  trip^  ypu  can  no  doubt  find  a  > 

rod€^ hound  who  would  be  pleased  to  come  into  the  class  and  talk  about 

rtis  hobby.  ^  j 

This  unit  also  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage  in  independent  research  and  decision-making  concerning  the  type 
of  activities  that  will  meet  the  unit  objectives'.    This  combined  wi^th 
pertinent  occupational  information  gives  this  unit  relevance  in  the 
area  of  career  educati^n_for  several  reasons:  J      '  " 

1.    The  student  will  have  to_ learn  to  make  decisions  independently 
.     ^       in  life  aQ  in  work  situations. 

]       2.    Occupational  information  broadens  the  student's  awareness  of 
available  work  opportunities,'  and .therefore,  helps  the  stu- 
dent  make  the  best. career  decisions  for  him. 


Karen  McMahon 
Adtlvitia^  Writei" 
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JOBS  AND  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS 

 T~- —  


Developed  by:    Suzanne* Cyr 

'    Grade  5  Teacher 


Objectives  ^ 
*        A.    General  objectives  ,  1 

1.  To  help  the  student  realize  that  occupations  exist  for 
a  purpose.  -  < 

2.  To  faihiliarize  the  student  with  occupations  in  geology. 

3.  To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  rocks  and 

,   ^  minera3?i5  i.e.,  jobs,  beauty,^  building  materials-;  value*/ 

4.  ^  To  help  reinforce  school  skills  such  as  the  following^^r- 

math,  language  arts  and  social  studies.  ^  .| 

B.*    Specific  objectives   ^  A  a 

1.    By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity  the  student  will  lie  able 
to  recognize  the  following  jobs:    geologist,  con-  \ 
structiori  woi;ker,  gemojogist^  sales  personnel,  and 
jewelers.  ■       ^  ' 

'  2.    The  studqpt  will  be  able  to  state  the  necessary  educatiop 
or  training  required  to  obtain  a  job  in  ea^  of  thet  a- 
bove  occupations.         '  ^ 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name  at  least  five  different* 
types  of  minerals. 

4.  The  student ^ill  be  able  to  descril)e  each  of  the.^ibove  ' 
minerals  according  ,to  the  following  standards:     1.  Where 
the  miner  ad  is  ysually  found    2.'  color    3.  shape 
(crystalline,  layered)     4.  two  uses. 

'5.    The  student  will  be  able  to  correlate  five  basic 

geometrical  shapes  with  the  process  of  cutting  and  making 


)  s^ones^ 


II.  Activities 


SHOW  THE  CLASS  PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE  WORKING  WITH  ROCKS  AND 
MINERALS.     Show  pictures  of  stone  houses  and  ^pictures"^  of 
jewelry.     (Slides  are  available  of  a  mineral  store  and 
mine  from  the  NOW  Program. ) 
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p.    CONDUCT  A  DISCUSSION  FR^M  THESE  PICTURES.    Discuss  education, 
training,  experience  and  possible  job  satisfactions. 


C.  TALK  ABOUT  THE  VALUE  OP  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS.     Use  diamonds  as 
an  example.    Discuss  the  difference  between  precious  and. 
semi-precious  stones.    Show  pictures-,  slides,  and  transpar-, 
encies  of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones.  Y 

> 

D.  ^HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  WRITE  AN  ACCOUNT  OR  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 

CLASS  DISCUSSION  AND  FILMSTRIP. 

t 

E.  HAVE  A  GEOLOGIST  OR  ROCK  COLLECTOR  COME  INTO  THE  CLASSROOMLHe 
can  speak  about  his  hobby  or  occupations  with  r^cks  and 
minerals.     Prepare  the  students  to  ask  him  questions.  Take 
a  video-tape,  pictures,  and  recordings  of  the  resource- 
person.  Some  questions  might  be: 

1.  Why  do  rocks  and  minerals  interest  you? ^ 

2.  What  kinds  of  rocks  and  minerals  can  you  find  around 
here?  r"^  - 

3.  What  uses  do  they  have?.        ^  -  • 

4.  What  do  you  ^do  ^iJlfeh^rocks-and  minerals? 

5.  What  kinds  of  tool^s  ^^^ij^lelnents  doTyou^use? 

6.  Are  your  rocks  and >ndAeBa3^'^ valuable?^    -         <  "  ^  r 

F^eeNDUCT  A  GEOTIETRy)  CLASS  USING  BASIC  GEOMETRIC  SHAPES  AS 
^    THEYVRELATE  K)  ST^NE  CUTTING.     Show  pictures  of  gems  that 
utili\ze  these-ellapes,  or  have  a  jeweler  come  in  and  show 
the  bdsjjr^tting  shapes  for  different  kinds  of  gems. 

G.  POOL  ALL  OF  !EHE  PROpUCTS  INTO  a' BIG  DISPLAY.     Use  this 
(aloiiQ  with  ^elected  oceupatipnai -information  from  the 

"     N.O.W.  Pr6gr|iin»s  resource  file)  as  a  lealming  center.  ' 

H.  ALLOW  THE  STUDENTS  TO  GO  TO  THE  CENTER  IN  SI^^LL  GROUPS 

TO  DO  SELF-DIRECTED  RESEARCH.  Ea.h  stu'dent  must  be  able  to 
show  at  the  end 'of  his  research  that  he  can  me6t  the 
speci-fic.  objectives.    v.trA  each  student  a  sheet  similiar 
to  the  following: 

You  will  have'""  three  weeks  to  prove  that  you  can' do  the  fol- 
^lowing  tasks.    You  may  use  your,  free  time,  afid  two  periods 
a  week  will  be  assigned  to  you  for  using  the  "Rocks  and 
Minerals  Learning  Center."    All  ^he  information  you  need  to 
complete  these  tasks  is  in  the  center. 


1.  ,^You  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  following  jobs  in  the 

field  of  geology:     geologist,  .construction  worker", 
gemologist,  sales  personnel,  jeweler, 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  state  the  necessary  training  'and/or 
education  requirements  to  .obtain  a  job  in  each  of  the 
above  occupations. 

3.  You  will  be  able^to  name  at  least  five  different  types.  < 
of  minerals. 

4.  You  will  be  able  to  describe  each  of  the  above  minerals/*^ 
according  to  the  fo3,lowing  standards;,    1.  Where  the  ^ 
mineral  is   •  found    ;  2.  color    3.  shape'   4.  a|| 
least  two  uses- 

I.     GIVE  THE  STUDENTS  A  j:,lS'T  OF  ACTIVITIES  THAT  THEY  CAN  DO  TO 
PERFORM  THE  "ABOVE  ^TASKS . 

♦1.    Write  a  short  report  about  each  of  the  workers  in  1, 

Give  a  brief  description  of  what  the  job  entails'.  Tell 
the  bagic  educ^i^  jind  training-  requirements  needed 
to  get  a  job"iri"this  field.    Tell  whether  you  would  like 
to  do  the  job  or  not^and  why.     (This  activity  fulfills 
tasks  1.  and  2.) 

>*  : 

arfd  2.    Make  mineral  displays  of  at  least  five  minerals.  Label 
these  minerals.    Attach  short  reports  about  each 
mineral's  characteristics.     (This  activity  fulfills 
tasks  3.  and  4. )  • 

or  3.    Write  a  story, of  a  rock  hxont  you  went  on.     (This  could 
be  imaginary.)    in  it,  name  and  describe  five  minerals 
>you  found.    Make  sure  the  minerals  you  >find  come  from 
the  same  approximate  area.     (Task  3.  and- 4.) 

or  4.    Keep  an  index  file  of  all  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  gems 
the  class  has  discussed  in  this  unit.    Fellow  the 
standards  in  task  4.^  Transfer  the  information  to  a  map 
•of  the  U.S.     (Tasks  3,  and,  4,) 

5.    Draw  pictur'es  of  workers  ^ho  use  rocks  and  minerals  on 
the 


*  pictures  or  workers  wr 
Job.  .  , 

»A11  students  miTst  do  this  activity. 


U 

\ 
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Materials  and  Resources  ^  : 

A.  Books 

1*     Science  .in  Our  World,  Herman,  and,  Niqa  Schneider*,  Heath 
Science  Series,  Chapter  10. 

2*     I  Want  to  Be  a  Coal  Miner,  book,  available  through  the 
NOW  Program.  -  ^ 

B.  .Pilmstrips:     "Rocks  tand/iiinerals» ;  "A  Very  Special  Stone." 

C.  Career  Monograms:     "Geology,"  available  through^ the  N.O.W. 

f.gram. 
^•N.O.W.  Program  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 


^vt^* jPa[^e»*N.O.W.  Program  has  an  extensive  array  o 
.i>i4'|^^^P^^^^^  and  equipment  that  afe^  available  to  you  at  your 
.Ireq^est  from  our    Resource  Center^  at'  ifewiston  Comprehensive 
^«igh  School:     •  ^  ^ 

1.     Tape  recorder,  tapes,  microphones. 

2#    Video- tapeSredording  equipment. 

3.    Cameras,  films,  flash  cubes. h  v  '  .•^< 


Projectors,  sc^reens  . 


rcnmentaij.  Control  0<pcupations 
ness  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations^ 


CAREERS  AND  MAMMALS 


Grade  5 


Developed  by: 
Suzanne  Cyr 
Grade  5  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
N.OjW.  Staff 
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INTRODUCTION 

Most  students  are  curious  about  the  natural  world.     This  unit 
ron  animals  (more  specifically  on  mammals)'  not  only  provides  the 
student  with  a  way  to  classify  the  animal  world,  but  it  also  in- 
troduces the  student  to  the  fact  that  workers  can  be  classified* 
according  to  certain  job  characteristics.    If  for  nothing  else,  the 
unit  is  valxiable  in  showing  tl*e  student  that  classifying  things  is 
an  organized  method  for  learning  n\ore  dbout  a  group  of  things." 

This  unit  i-s  not  only  tas)c  oriented,  but  it  encourages  the  stur 
dent  to  express  and  develop  sensitivity  to  animals  and  their  en- 
vironment.   You  will  probably  find  that  they  will  be  naturally  ' 
motivated  in  ^fliscussing  their  feelings  and  knowledge. 

'S^  KarWi  McMahon  • 

^  -     -  -        ^       ^  ^  ^  ^      Activities- WBiter         '  - 
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Environmental  Control  Occupations 
Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations 


Careers  and  Manmtals  \ 

\  Developed  by  Suzanne  Cyr 

(  Grade  5  Teacher 

Objectives  .  ' 

A«    General  pbjectives 

'  ■  •  '    .  ". 

1.  To  help  the  stuc^ent  realize  that  various  groups  and 
institutions  intfluence  the  natui;e  and  structure  of 
work.  ,  .  . 

2.  To  show  that  individuals  differ  in  their  interests, 
abilities,  attitudes,  and'values. 

3.  To  help  the" student  realize  general  animal  classifi- 
cation s« 

.  [ 

'  4*    To  help  the  student  become  more  familiar  v^ith -the  ^ 
group  of  animals  called  mammals^  *^  -  ^ 

5.    To  reinforce  skills  in  writing  and  role  playing. 

\.    To  ericotirage  the  student  to  develop  sensitivity  to  > 
animals. and  the  environment. 


:  -7.  ^  To  inform  the  student  of  workers  "who;  a  f'ffecft  th4  animlr 
'world  ahd  environmeit  for  better  or  for  worse. 

B.    Specific  objectives 

1.  -^By  the  end^of  this  unit  ^activity  ^the  student  will  be 

able  to  name  at  least  five  jobs  related  to  working 
with  animals. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  fojar  characteristics 
cf  the  mammal  group. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name  one  work  role  related 
to  the  protection  and/or  survival  of  manunals* 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  one  woi*k  role  that 
deals  with  the  slaughter  or  misuse 'of  mammals. 

5*    The  student  will'  be  able  to  state  his  own  opinion  that 
he  has  formed  $ibojit^ammaIs. 


II.  Activities 

A.  SHOW  TRANSPARENCIES, PICTURES,  OR  LAMINATIONS  OF  DIFFERE'^tt 
KINDS  OF  ANIMALS.    Ask  the ^ students  to  pick  out  similar- 
ities and  differences  to  classify  the  animals.  Label 
them  for  name  and  animal  group.    Attractively  display 
them.  ^ 

B.  EMPHASIZE  THE  MAMMAL  GROUP »S  CHARACTERISTICS.     Talk  about 
job  opportunities  with  animals.     Show  pictures  of  workers 
and  animals  (mammals):     zoologist,  zookeeper,  veterinarian, 
game  warden,  rancher,  fur  farmer,  animal  breeder,  con- 
servationist.    Introduce  the  concept  that  people  can  harm 
animals-         '  i.e.,  game  poachers,  fur  poachers,  people^ 
who  are  cruel  to  animals.    Conduct  a  discussion  about 

the  animals'  dependency  on  their  environment,  and  man's 
affect  on  this  environment  for  better  or  for  worse. 

C.  COLLECT  INFORMATION    FROM  MAGAZINES^  YOUR  RESOURCES,  XnD 
^                   '        N.Q.w.  RESOURCES.      Display  pictures  and  information 

I  about  animals  and  workers. * 

,    D.     ARRANG^  TO  HAVE  SPEAKERS  COME  IN  WHO  WORK  WITH  MAMMALS. 
Prepare-* your  cla6s  for  their  visit.    Instruct  s'ome  stu- 
dents to  take  photographs  and  pictures,  and  somebody  to 
video-tape.  *  This  equipment  a^d.  material  are  available 
through  the  N.O.W.  Program,  pffe^pare  the  students  to  ask 
^    >    the^e  workelrs  questions  such  Ja§-the  following: 

1.  What  satisfaction  do  you  ^ge^  .out  of  your  work? 

2.  What  kinds  of  animals  do  ^^^sually  wor)^.  with? 

3.  What  kind  of  iraining   ind  "^^^Sicatlon  did  you  have  to 
'  have?  .  .  • 


4.  What  kinds  of  tools  and  implement Sifdo  you  use,  if 
any?  ' y  • 

5.  How  do  your  interests  and  abilities  fit  into  your 
job?  I  ^  .  . 

6.  What  kind  of  other  workers  do  you  work  with? 

7.  What  salary  range  is  your  job? 

8.  '  What  is  the  future  outlook  for  your  kind  of  work? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantaggV^to  your 
'  typ^  work? 
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REVIEW  THE  RESOURCE  PERSON »S  VISIT  BY  LOOKING  AT.  THE 
CLASS-DOCUMENTED  M/.TERIALS      (pictures,  slideSf  tapes, 
etc.).   Have  each  student  choose  a  career  that  interests 
him  most  of  the  ones  discussed.     (If  too  many  students 
choose  the  same  career,  or  gome  are  undecided,  try  to 
aid  therti  in  a  choice  rather  than  assign  them  an  occupation* 

ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  DO  CAREER  RESEARCH  ON  AN  OCCUPATI^ 
OF  \:\:rZK  choice,  ^udents  who  are  particularly,  interested 
in  one  occupation  could  listen  to  a  cassette  or  read  abouji 
a  biologist,  or  vet;,  etc.^  They  could  report  their  find-, 
ings  to  the  class.  The  rest  of  the  class  could  look  up 
pertinent  information  on  other  careers,  write  their  inter- 
pretation, and  report  it  to -the  class! 

HAVE  STUDENT  GROUPS  WRITE  A  SHORT  SKIT.     Help  th^m  develop 
a  skit  utilizing  careers  associated  with  animals  and  their 
environment.    They  may  use  people  that  help  animals  and 
their  environment  and.  people  who  harm  animals  and"  their  - 
environment.    Ask  them  to  resolve  a  problem  involving 
these  two  factions  in  their  play. 


Materials  and  Resources 

A.  Materials  available  through  the  N.O.W.  Program: 

1.  Books;     I  Want  to  be  a.gookeeper^  I  Want  to  be  an 

Animar  l?(^ctor 
 ^^-y   f 

2o    Monographs;    Cajcfeers:    Biological  Sfcience 

3.  Cassettes;     VVisteMnarian, '^^^  ^'Biologist" 

4.  Refer  to  the  N.*O.W. .  Program » s  Resource  List  for  addi- 
tional learning  aides'  about  workers  and  animals. 

B.  The  N.O.W.  Progyram  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  that, ape  available  to  you  at  yoUr 
request  from  our    Resource  Center    at  Lewiston  Compre- 
hensive High' School;  ^ 

^1.  Tape  recorders,  tapes,  microphones 

2.  Video-tape  recording  equipment 

3.  Cameras,  films,  flashcubes 

4.  Projectors,  screens  ^ 


T 
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Agri-Bu^ness  and  Natural  Respu^>c4s  Occupations  ^r'. 
Marketing  and  Distributj|on  Occupations 
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FLOWERS 


Grade  5  ,  ^' 


Developed  by: '  ' 

_  _5uz;^e.,.Cyj:-  J 


Grade  5  Teacher 

In  QDoperation  with,  the^ 
N.O.Wo  Staff 


All  ^ 


'INTRODUCTION 


Lffe  sciences^  are  too  often  neglected  in  the  elementary  curric- 
ulum.   Too  often  scienc^  is  pushed  into  a  corner  with  no  correla- 
tion  between  its  relationship  to  oiyr  world. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ba^sic  life  sciences  is  necessary^.#or-S7§ry 
stud^t  no  matter  what  his  j^uture* career  plans  may  be,  because  our 
existences  are  solely  depenc^nt^on^ the  living  things  around  us. 

This  unit  on  botany  is  as1^exan|ple  pf  how  a  teacher  can  cor- 
relate  science  vsfith^ careers  and  with  other  subject  arenas. 

Units  such  as  this  one  canl  be  util^z^  throughout  the  school 
year  to  make  the  interdisciplinary" appro^^  to  subject  matter  like 


^science  a  total  learning  experience/ for  "your  "students 


Karen  McMahon . 
Activities  Writer 


A. 
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Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations 
Marketing  and  Distribution  Occupations 


FLOWERS 


Developed  by  Suzanne  Cyr 

Grade  5  Teacher, 


Objective  — 
A.    (General  objectives 
1. 


To  enable  the  student  to  realize  that  individuals  differ 
in  their  interests,  abilities,  attitudes  and  values* 

2.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  field  of  botany  and 
the  workers  in  this  field. 

3.  To  help  show  the  student    thfe^s^rarious  rights  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  workers  discussed-  in  this  unit. 

4*    To  instill  a  greater  appreciation^  of  f Ibwers  and  their 
uses^and  the  beauty  they  providi^ 

5m     To  reinforce  language  arts  an<i|mathenlatics  skills* 

B.  '  Specific  objectives  ^  '    p  ^ 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to.  4i|scribe  three  ways  that^ 
jobs  and  flowers  interrela^:;^^  ; 

2.  ^  The  studente  wi4i^  b:e  able  to  name  ,five'job  opppr^tunjfti'e 

available  in  if^e  field  of  botany., 


s 


II  < 


3.    The  student  will  be  able  to  state  three  ways  thpit 
flowers  are  valuable  in  the  community. 

"    -^,  4'.    The.  student  will  be -able  to.  correctly  formulate  two 

prjc;>blems  dealing  wi,th  the  distribution  of  seeds  over  \ 
a  given  area. 

-  , 
Activities  ' 

A.  SHIFT  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  YOUR  REGUT.AR  BOTANY  UNIT  TO  PEOPLE 
AND  THEIR  JOBS  IN> BOTANY. 

B.  COMPIL|/A  CLAS3-"LisT  OF  CAREERS  IN^dMY.     Refer  to  the 
resource  list  for  occupational  infotroarion  resources. 


C.  HAVE  EACH  STUDENT  SELECT  FIVE  JOBS  FROM  THIS  LIST  THAT  PAR^ 
riCULARLY  INTEREST  HIM.      Have  the  students  procure  the 
following  Infor^ion  about  each  of  these  jobs: 

1.  Education  and  training  ' 

2.  Experience  necessary 

3.  3  job  duties  ♦ 

4.  At  least  two  tools  or  implements  used  (related  to  job 
duties) 

,5.     Ejected  salary 

6.    Whether  this  job  interests  the  student  (why  or  why  not?) 

D.  INVITE  A  BOTANIST  TO  COME  AND  SPEAK  TO  THE  CLASS.  Prepare 
,  the  class  to  ask  questions  along  the  lines  of  the  above 

questions.  Ask  him  about  his  job  -satisfactions  in  the  field 
of  botany.    Ask  the  class  to  write  a  thank^you  note. 

E.  A  FLORIST  COULD  BE  INVITED  TO  SPEAK.     Have  the  florist  do  a 
demonstration  flower  arrangement.    Ask  some  students  to  ; 
record  what  the  speaker  s^id.    .Have  some  students  take  pir^ 
tures,  and  some  ^students  write  an  aovjuimt.    You  may  even 
want,  to  video-tape.  '  (Available  through  N.o.W. )    Ask  the 
class  to. write  a.thank-you  note. 

P.     THE  CLASS  COULD  DO  SOME  FLOWER  ARRANGING.     Or  the  students 
^        could  draw  flower  arrangements.    Have  each  student  find  out'^ 
^    .^tl^^nai^ie  qf^ttie  Slower s# he  us^s*^    (Yoli  niight  use^  p^Lastic  . 

flowers  and  let  the  students  take  turns  making  an  arrang^-f 
,  ment  on  a  styrofoam  block.) 

G.     A  GAltDENER  WOULlf^ALSO  BE  A  GOOD  CLASSROOM  SPEAKER.^  Follow 
the  same  procedure  a?  with  other  resource  persons.  * 


H.     DO  SOME  MATH  PROBLEMS  WITH  AREAS  OF  LAND  AND  SEEDS.     For  ^ 
example: 


/ 

/ 


A  package  of  seeds  contains  100  seeds 'and  covers  an 
area  of  100  square  jfeet.     If  the  package  is  3/4  ' 
full ,  what  is  the  area  that  could  be  covered  .with 
this  partial  packet  of  seeds? 

.  I.     DISPLAY  ALL  THE -INFORMATION  THE  CLASSSHAS  GATl^REb.     Vse  it 
as  a  research  center.  -  . 

J.     GIVE  THE  STUDENTS  THE  FOLLOWING  RESEARCH  TO  COMPLETE: 

1.    You  will  be  able  to  discovfer  three  ways  that  flowers  are 
valuable  to  the  community.  •  ' 
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Zo    You  will  be  able*  to  descrifcie  t^ee  ways  ^a-b 'flowers  BJ}<i 
job's  in tQr;^el ate.        -  ,  'I       ^  \  ^ 

Along  with  these  objectives  give  them  the.  foll<5wing 'list  of* 
activities  to  chdose/from  to  meet  these  objectives:  ^ 

1.  Write  a  short  skit  about  three  customers- who  come  into 
a  florist  shop.^^  They  each  ask  f6r  flowers  for^  a  dif-  - 
ferent  purpose.  .      ^       r       '  " 

2.  Go  to  a  local  &Lorist  shop''  and  conduct  an  interview  with 
the  owner  on  a^ tape  recorder.    Ask  the  o^er  questions 
like  thi&    "What  are  the  different  reasons  that^ people 
come  in*..^  buy  flpwers  in  your  shop?*'    "What  kinds  of 
jobs  can  you  get  in  a  fl-jrist  shop-greenhouse?" 

3.  Make  out  a^\o;:djer  to  a  catalogue  a4ed  company.  'Ask  for 
three  diff^^ehra  types  of  flowers  for  different  purp-^ses 
in  ^ycur  garhen.jr  Jjrtite  a  short  paragraph  telling  Why. 
you  selected  these  types. 

4.  Make  a  drawflfg  of  three  different  3obs  that  deal  with    ^  ' 
flowers.  * 

5iv    Make  a  collage  or  drawing  showing  three  different  ways 
that  flowers  might  be 'used. 

'^jp6«-  '*'Make  three  ^ii^^^ent  f|,ower  'arrangements.     Give  one  to 
q        your  teacher.    Give  on^td  ^ur^r^antiiy."*^  C^B^e.  cf^e 

^     a  friend.  .  -5  '      ■         ■  '  ' 

7.  ^  Wi^th  ':a  cXassma'te  role-plcty*  the  florist  'shop  ovmer  and 
\  customers.    Bp  this  on  the  telephone.    Have  three  dif-. 
fer^t  requests*^  an^  order  to* the  shop  owner. 

You  ' may  ^t^hose  any  of  these  activities  just  as  l9ng  as  you 
choose  enough  .activities,,  to  complete- both  tasks,  "you 
racist' ret^cirt  to -me  <9»n  the  activities  you  choose. 


-V? 
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IV o     Resources  and  Materials 

Ao    Career  Monographs:      B^anv"  is  available  through  the  N.OcW^ 
Program. 

B.    The  N.O.W.  Prograin  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 
^materials  and  equipment  that  are  available  to  you  at  your 
request  from  our  ' Resource  Center    at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School:  ^ 

1.  Tape  recorder,  tape,  and  microphones       ^  ^ 

2.  Video-tape  recording  equipment 

3.  Cameras,  film,  and  flash  cubes 

4.  Projectors  and  screws 
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Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupation 
SHORT  ORDER  COOIi, 


Grade  6 


Richard  Campbell 
Grade  6  Te^Wfer 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
^     N.O.W.  Staff 
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Ik 


This  tinit  on  the  short  arder  cook  can  serve  as  an  introduction  tc 
other  occupations  in  the  food  services.    You  may  want  to  follow  an 
activity  or  activities  from  this  unit  with  information  about  wait-  .  , 
resses,  chef s, kitchen  managers,  and  kitchen  aides,  for  example.  You 
may  even  want  to  set  up  a  model  restaurant  where  members  of  the  class 
got  tha  opportxanity  to  act  out  the  duties  and  skills  required  of  food 
services  occupations.     The  needs  of  your  classroom  individuals  will ? 
determine  the  extent  to  which  you  articulate  activities.     There  is  a 
great  variety  of  things  you  can  do  (from  planning  menus  to  preparing 
a  meal),  and  the  NOW  Program  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  concern- 
ing the  activities  you  plan  to  implement, 


Dlement. 


Karen  McMahon 
■  Activities  Writer 
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Developed  by  Richard  Campbell 
>  Grade  6  teacher 

Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupations 

Short  Order  Cook 

Objectives  ' 

A.  General  objectives  .     ^  " 

>  • 

1.  To  help  the  student  recognize  the  skills  and  abilities 
required  to  be  a  short'  order  cook. 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
classroom  activities  that  involve  the  utilization  of  some 
of  the  'above  skills  and  abilities  and  selected  school 
subject  skills  in  the  areas  of  math  and  language  arts. 

3o     To  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  train- 
ing requirements  of  a  short  order  cook. 

4.     To  enable  the  student  to  realize  that: 

a.  Occupations  exist  for  a  purpose. 

b.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  careers  that  may  be  class- 
ified in  se-Creral  ways. 

c.  Educat^n  and  work  are  interrelated. 

d.  Occupational  supply  and  demand  has  an  impact  on 
career  planning. 

e.  Job  specialization  creates  interdependency. 

f.  Various  groups  and  institutions  influence  the  nature 
and  structure  of  work. 

.g.    Individuals  can  learn  to  perform  adequately  in  a 
variety  of  occupations. 

h.    Work  means  different  things  to  different  r-^ople. 

B.  Specifiq  objectives 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name  two  advaii"t-ages  and  l?wb 
disadvantages  of  being  a  short  order*  cook.  * 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  use  the  roath  skills  ""^^^^ 
"addition,  ^btraction,  multiplication  and  division  in  . 

computing  a  model  payroll  for  three  short  order  cooks 
given  wages/hour  and  hours  worked. 


3.     The  student  will  be  able  to  communicate  his  ability  to 
speak  on  the  telephone  on  a  professional  basis  concBrninq 
wholesale  food  purchasing  by: 


,  /a.  Introducing  himself,  and  his  purpose  for  calling, 

b^  Concisely  asking  for  the  information  he  needs. 

c.  Repeating  this  information  to  assure  accurateness. 

d.  Copying  this  info^paa^on  down  on  paper. 

e.  Thanking  the  party  for  contributing  the  desired  in- 
formation, 

4.     The  student  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  information  he  ^ 
obtained  from  3.  in  computing  the  total  price  of  the 
product  for  a  given  number  of  people  on  a  given  day. 

II.     Activities  ^ 

A.  ASK  THE  CLASS  TO  TALK  ABOUT  COOKS  IHAT  THEY  KNOW,    discuss  the 
cook's  abilities,  duties,  wages  and  interests.     Take  a 
closer  look  at  the  duties,  skills,  and  abilities  required 
for  a  short  order  cook.     Students  and  teachers  can  do  this 
by  using  the  S.R.A.  W>O.R>Kit     and  the  S.R.A.  O^s^^Ex^lor- 
aticn  Kit,        You  may  place  these  materials  on  an  overhead 
projector ^ or  make  a  temporary  bulletin  board  with  these  oc- 
cupational materials  and  any  other  information  you  or  'the 
students  may  be  able  to  bring  in.    When  talking  to  the'^stu^^ 
dents  about  the  abilities,  skills,  and  duties  of  a  short 
order  cook,  take  into  consideration  the  career  education 
concepts  introduced  in  objective  4.,  a.-h.     For  example, 

you  might  introduce  the  concept  and  ask  the  students  to 
make  the  connection  in  the  form  of  a  class  discussion. 
Refer  to  the  general  objective  4.,  e.:     Job  specialization 
creates  interdependency .     You  might  ask  "How  do3s  the  short 
order  cook  depend  on  other  Workers?"  or  "How  do  other  worke'-s 
depend  on  the  short  order  cook?"    This  brings  us  to  another 
important  point:     "Occupations  exist  for  a  purpose." 

* 

You  might  relate  to  the  student's  own ^interest  by  discussing 
the  concept  that  work  means  different  things  to  different 
people.    Also,  many  people  work  as  a  short  order  cook  only 
on  a  part-time  basis,  and  hold  very  different  full-time 
jobs      i.e.,  "Individuals  can  learn  to  perform  adequately 
in  a  variety  of  occupations." 

B.  HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  WRITE  TWd^ADVANTAGES  AND  IWO  DISADVAN'^AGES 
 OF  A  ^QB.AS  ^  SHORT  ORDER  COOK /^J^TEH  THE  DISCUSSION. 
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ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  MAKE  A  PAYROLL  FOR  TKKEE  COOKS;  Give- 
information  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Cook"  1  works  40  hours  a  week  and  he  earns  2.25/hr. 

2.  Cook  2  works  48  hours/week  at  two  dollars^yan  hour^. 


n  ' 

3.     Cook  3  works  52  hours/week  at  $3.  T3/hour.* .  ^       ^  f 

Provide  your  students  with  social  security  and  tax  scales. 
Here  you  might  discuss  how  experience  (education)  and  pay 
are  interrelated  in  this  occupation.     (Refer  to  general  ob- 
jective 4. ,  c. ) 

TELL  THE  STUDENT  TO  CALL  A  LOCAL  MEAT  DISTRIBUTER  FOR  THE 
PRICE  OF  H.\KBURGeR  ;Js'D  RIB  EYE  STEAX  FOR  TH;^.T  D;.Y.      He  will 
conduct  his  conversation  according  to  the  specific  objectives 
3.,  a-e.     Procedure:     The  restaurant  will  need  70  lbs.  of 
each  to  feed  two  sixth  grade  classes  and  their  parents. 
How  much  will  it  cost  the  restaurant  to  order  the  meat? 
How  much  is  the  cost  per  person  considering  that  there  will 
be  1^0  people  there?    How  much  should  the  restaurant  charge 
per  plate  if  four  people  will  work  two  hours  each  at  $2*50/ 
hour  to  prepare  and  serve  the  meal,   and  it  cost  the 
restaurant  twenty  additional  dollars  for  extras,  and  the  : 
restaurant  wanted  to  make  a  ten  percent  profit?  (Computing 
all  parts  of  this  problem  may  be  too  complicated  for  some 
of  your  students.    You  might  present  it  by  parts,  and  give 
credit  only  foc  what  is  completed  and  not  take  away  credit 
for  parts  that  are  not  completed.) 

CONCLUDE  THE  ACTIVITIES..   Ask  each  student  to  answer 
the  following: 

1.  Name  three  duties  od^  af  shcrtr  order  cobk"!      '   *  ^  " 

2.  Name  three  skills  ^at  a  short  order  cook  must  have. 

3.  What  is  the  job  outlook  for  short  order. cooks? 

4.  What  kind  of  education  and/or  training  is  necessary  to 
become  a  short  order  cook? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  working  conditions  for  a  short 
order  cook? 

a.  Hours:  .  *       d.    Working  environment: 

b.  .Pay:    ^       >  ^Expec^ed  productivity: 

c.  Benefits:* 


6.V  Why  or  why'rtot  would  you  like  to  be  a  short  ord^r 
cook? 


IVp    Materials  and  Resources    ,  ^ 

A.  Periodicals  you  can  send  for: 

1-     "Hospitality  Magazines;!  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chica'go,  * 
Illinois    60603.  « 

'2.     ^'Institution  Magazines,"  1801  South  Prairie  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois-.  ^  „  .  . 

3.     "Volume  Feeding  Magazines,"  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.y.  10022, 

B.  Places  to  write  to:  ^  ^ 

1.    The  Restaurant  Assoc. 
New  York  Ave.  ' 
New  York,  N.Y. 

2o    Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders 
International  Union 

6  East  Fourth  St.  _  a 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    45202.  •  * 

C.  The  NOW  Program  has  an  extensive  arr^ay  of  audio  visual 
materials  and  equipment  that    is  available  at  your  request 
from  our  Resource  Center  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive  High 
School: 

1.    Tape  recorders,  tapes,-  microphones. 
 2.    Videortape  equipment  '  ' 

3.  Cameras,  film,  fl^^sh  cubes. 

4.  Proj;ectors  and  screens^ 

p.     Classroom  material's  available  through  the  NOW  Program: 

1.  "Hospitality  and  Recreation  Careers, "cassette 

2.  Hotel,  book. 

3«     I  Want  to  be  a  Restaurant  Ovmer.  book. 
4.     I  Want  to  be  a  Wai'tress.  book  ,  _ 
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Construction  Occupations 
STRUCTURES 


Grade  6 


Developed  by: 
Ray'LeClair 
Grade  6'  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
N.O.W.  Staff 


INTRODUCTION  TO  STRUCTURES  * 

Structures  is  reconunended  to  be  used  with  children,  in  grade  5 
In  this  unit  the  students  use  various  materials  to  build  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  structures.    It  may  be  used  with  individual  students, 
in  small-  groups,  or  as  a  tot^l^class  activity.     Some  of  the,  common  , 
materials  used  are:     clay,  straws,  common  pins,  thread,  toothpicks,^ 
washers,  pipe  cleaners,  mcooked  spaghetti,  and  gumdrops.    Many  other 
materials  are  as  useful  to  keep  around  if  they  happen  to  be  available 

In    STRUCTURES    the  student's  own  creativity  is  the  prime  moti- 
vating factor.     Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  does  not 
direct  the^tudent's  handling  of  the  given  materials.    It  is  the 
thinking  process  involved  in  making  the  structure  rather  than  the 
structure  itself  that  is  important  here.     The ^eacher  should  only 
present  the  materials  and  not  instruct  the  student  on  how  to  solve 
the  given  problem. 

Occupational  infor][|iation  about  construction  careers  caxji.  give 
added    meaning  and  interest  to  these  activities.    The  total  tie-in  of 
structural  concepts  .and  cAreers  can  really  motivate  students  in  the 
suggested  grade  levels'.    If  you  don't  structure    these  activities 
too  much, STRUCTURES  will  be  successful  in  your  classroom.     The  ex- 
citement of  the  expei^ijnent  may  make  your  classrpom  the  noisiest  on 
the  floor",  but  you  can  be  assured  that  STRUCTURES  is  ~a  ver5  'con- 
structive learning  activity. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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Coni^i^ruction  Occupations 
Structures 

"  By  Ray  LeClaire 
\^  ^  ;       Grade  6  Teacher 

I.  -^Objectives 

A.     General  objectives 

1.     To  dnfcro^duce  the'  student  to  the  various  occupati^RS^and 
their  function  in  the  construction  field. 

_   2^.     To.  introduce  the  student  to  the  concept  of  structure. 


3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  natural  forces  of 
gravity  and  balance. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  varioj/s  materials  "and  their^,  limitations  for 
use  in  structures,     (strength,  durability,  weight, 
texture,  pliability,  etc.O 

5.  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  importanc^e  of 
planning. 

6.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  following  concepts  a- 
bout  workers: 

a.  Education  and  work  are  interrelated. 

b.  Occupations  exist  for  a  purpose. 

c%    Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities, 
at^tudes,and  values. 


^  d.    Jol^  specialization  creates  interdependency. 


B.     Specific  objectives 
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1.     The  student  will  be  able  tj5  name  five  construction  oc- 
cupations. 

2o     The  student  will  be  able  t^^tate  .J^ive  tasks  of  a  con- 
struction worker  of  his  choi 

3o  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  the  education  and  • 
training  requirements  for  the  worker  of  his  choice. 

4.  The  student  will  be  Able  to  relate  his"  owA'  fhireres'lia^^  ^ 
abilities,  attitudes,  and  values  to  the  worker  of  his 
choice. 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  build  structures  with  the 
following  materials:  clay,  straws,  pins,  tc.pe/  wood, 
toothpicks,  paper  tubes,  and  index ^cards. 


jiip    Activities  ^ 

A.     INTRODUCE  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CONCEPT  OF  STRUCTURE. 

Point     ''oui  various  aspects  of  the  school  building*  furni- 
ture, and  natural  objects  such  as  bushes  and  trees. 
Discuss  the  role  of  ginavity  and  balance  in  the  make-up  of 
■  ,      these  structures.    Discuss  the 'physical  ch^racteristi^cs 

of  the  various  materials  in  these  structures.-"  (pliabilitv,^ 
j^^^^"""^^^  texturfe,  etc.) 

Bo     PROVIDE  CLAY  FOR  YOUR  CLASS.  ^^Aik"  them'^ tolDuifd  such  familiar 
objects  as  bridges,  towers,  and  trees.    After  they  have 
built  thi*  structures,  ask  eaph  student  why  h6  built  this 
.particular  structure'  given  cla^  as  a  material.    Ask  them  to 
relate. the  various' physical  characteristics  of  clay. 
yov4^  may  want  to  takp  pictures  of'  some  of  the  structures. 
.  >' 

.    Co     SHOW  PICTURES  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS Re fdr  to  the  N.O.W. 
*  Progrant^  s  ^^Rasource  Li^t  under  ^Construction  Occupations 
"^and  General  Occupatiohq^L  Information  for  various  resources 
concerning  these  workers  and  workers  in*^general.    Make  ap- 
.  propriate  information  available  to  your  students  on  dis- 
\         play  tables  and  bulletin  boards. 

^  Do     TAKE 'THE  CLASSEN  A  CAREER  FIELD  TRIP  TO  A  LOCAL . CONSTRUCTION 
SITE..    Document  the  field  trip  with/ pictures,  written  ac- 
^        ;  -  counts,  and  tape  recordings.     Prepare  your  class  for  workers 
>t  the  ccnstructl^  site:      •  V  •  . 

*  ^      1.    What  ar^  some  of  the  materials  used  in  this  structure? 

.  2.    Why  were^they  used?    (What  prope;rties  do  they  have  that 
ir^  mak.e  them  appropriate  for  this .  structure?)       ^  3 

%  ^         Who  designed 'this  structuj^?^ 

^     .  4.    Who  specified  the  ^materials  thSit  w^nt  into  thi^ 
•    •      •       'structure?     -  '     '  . 


S2    What  jobs  ar*"  necessary  to  insure  the  construction  of 
^  V  '  .this,  ^trustui^e?    ^What  are  some 'of  the  things  they  do?  J 

6.  -^iyow  do  these  differenij  jobs  depend  on  each  other  for 
-  .    the  comp^Letion  of  the  structure? 

•  /       ,  ^  -      "  * 

7.  What  are' the  educ^ti on/training -requirements  for  these 
occupations?      ^      •     .     ^  ' '  * 
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E.  WRITE  THANK- YOU  NOTES  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY.  Relate 
the  important  information  the  class  found  out. 

F.  BUILD  STRUCTURES  WITH  STRAWS,  PINS,  AND  TAPE  TO  SHOW 
STRENGTH,  STABILITY,  DURABILITY,  WEIGHT  FACTORS,  PLIABILITY, 
AND  TEXTURE.     Take  pictures  of  the  structures ,  or  otherwise 
document  the  improvement ^ if  any,  of  the  students*  abilities 

*  to'  make  a  structure  according  to  ♦the  standards  that  you 
specify.        "     _  J       Z  ..V  1 .  1  .^11  1  ^    J       f  _  ^  \  '  1^^ 

G.  ASK  THE  STUDEte  TO-  DO  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  ON  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION WORKER.  OF  THEIR  CHOIfiE.     Ask  each  to  prepare 

a  final  oral  or  written  report  on  the  construction  worker 
of  his  choice  paying  particular  attention  to: 

1.  Five  tasks  or  job  performances  of  the  construction        "  *  ^ 
worker  of  his  choice.     (Giving  his  job  relationship 

to  the  'completion  of  two  specified  structures.)^  ^ 

2.  The  education/training  requirements  for  the  worker  of 
his  .choice. 

3.  The  student' s . own  interests,  abilities,  attitudes,  and 
values  concerning  this  worker. 

H.  BUILD  A  STRUCTURE  FIJOM  UNCOOKED  SPAGHETTI  AND  TAPE.  (DO 
not  use  thin  spaghetti.     It  breaks  too  easilyl )     After  the 
class  has  built  their  sturctures,  ask  each  student  why  they 
built  their  particular  structures  given  the  materials 
uncooked  spaghetti  and  tape.    Ask  them  to  relate  the 
physical  characteristics  of  these  materials  to  their 
structure.     Compare  student  responses  and  structure  results 
with  activities"- B;  "and  F." 

BUILD  STRUCTURESTO  SUPPORT  A  MAXIMUM  WEIGHT  FROM  PAPER 
TUBES,  INDEX  CARDS  AND  TAPE. 

BUILD  STRUCTURESTO  SUPPORT  WEIGHT,  USING  SUCH  MATERIALS 
AS  TOOTHPICKS,  SMALL  PIECES  OF  WOOD,   TAPE,  AND  PINS. 

GIVE ^ FINAL  REPORTS  ON  WORKERS.     Ask  the  students  to  give 
their  reflections  oi}  the  strucLnre^s  project. 


J. 

K. 
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IV,    Materials  anck Resources 

A*    The  N.O.W,  Program  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  that  are  available  to  you  at  your 
request  from  our  Resource  Center  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School: 

,1.  Tape  recorder^,  tapes,  microphones 

2.  Video-tape  recording  equipment  ' 

3.  Cameras,  .film,  flash  bulbs 
4*  Projectors,  screens  ^ 

B.    Resources  .  . 

!•  "Building  a  House,"  film/trip  . 

V  "  >     '  . 

2.  Construction  Careers,  book  \ 

3.  I  Want  to  be  an  Architect,  book  *  ^ 

4*     I  Want  to  be  a  Carpenter,  book  \ 

5.  I  Want  to  be  a  Roadbuilder,-  book  ,  - 

^   '  # 

6.  '  ".Roadbuildej^s^at  Work,"  filmstrip 

7.  "The  Nation's  Builders,"  Bowmar  Kit,  filmstrip-cassette 
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.    STUDENT  CHECKLIST 

.    VTR  USE  *  ' 

Did  the  student  work  as  a. team  member? 
^VTR  use 

a.    'Did  the  student  successfully  assemble  the  VTR  system?  (explair 

poor  fair  good    '     '  excellent 

1  2      ;  .  3    .  -     4  " 

♦ 

^*  ftudent  tape  a  program,  play  sogncnt ,  or  commercial? 

(Did  he  meet  your  criteria  for  a  good  taping?) 

AUDIO  -  rj>oor     '  fair   i  good  excellent 
1-2  3  4 


VISUAI.    CLARITY  -  .    poor      fair,     good  excellent 

^1-3  4  ■ 

-  FOCUS  'on  PROPER  SUBJECT  -  poor      fair      good  excellent 

1-2  3  4 

c.  Did  the  student  go  through  the  necessary  steps  of  monitor  hooR- 
up  etc.  to  successfully  play  hac^  his  tape? 

P°°^  faii^      '       good  excellent 

1  2  3  4- 

I 

d.  Did  the  student  dismantle  and  store  the  ''VTR  properly? 

PP°^  fair  .       ,  good     »    excellent  '  - 

1  ^  <^     ^  2  3  ^    ■  4 

What  occupational  information,  did  this  student  gkin  froir.  his  partic 
pation  in  "VTR  Use?"*  \  ,.     „     ....       _  ^ 

a',    occupation^:    T**^ 

 •   — ^  •  •■  -  ■ .   

b.  .  skills: 

— —  '   rr  

c,  training:  ,  ■  ,       ^  . 


.  -X^You  may  want  each  student  to  fill  out  a  questionaire  relating  . 
to      occupations,  skills,  and  training.      ..^  .  /A^ 
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PLAY  PRODUCTION 


Student  Checklist 

-student's  Name: 


2.     Did  the  student  know  his  part  in  the  play? 

plrt"?n"hrpla?7'         ^^^'^^''^'^  -  representing  his 

poor      fair      good  '  excellent 
^    .       2  3  4  . 

4.  Did  the  student  worlr  woi  i         ^  ^ 

uenr  worjc  well  m    ?.     group  as  well  a«  individually? 

5.  Did  the  student  put- together  his  costume  for  the  play? 
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student's  Name:  ^    -  v 

WpODWORia^IG 
student  Checklist 

>       ^  .J 

1.  Did  the  student  work  as  team  member?  ^- 

2.  Use  and  care  of  tools: 

Use  c 


a. 

Hammer 

b. 

Rule 

c. 

Square 

d. 

Hand  saw 

e. 

Drill 

f  • 

Sandpaper 

g- 

Plane 

h. 

Vise 

i. 

Paint  brush 

3*     Respect  for  others  and  their  property: 


4.     End  product: 

a*  Completed: 
b.  Incomplete: 


5o  Behavior 

a**  Improved 

b.  Same 

c.  Worse 


6,  Comments: 
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CHECKLIST. 


"►-GLASS  STAINING 


Name: 


1.  Did  the  student  show  respect  for  othei^s  and  their  property. 

2.  Behavior: 


a.     improved  b,  same 

3.     Did  the  student  plan'^head? 


c.  worse 


J?.  J^^^  student  use  materials  conservatively? 
5,     End  product:  '  (What  was  the  product?) 

a.  completed: 

bo  .  incomplete:  ^ 


u  6o  Conunents: 
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STUDENT  CHECKLIST 
C^'DLEMAKING 


1.  Did  the  student  work  well  individually  as  well  as  part  of  a  team 

m 

2.  Did  he  show  respect  for  others  and^their  property? 

^3*     Behavior;  '  '  ^ 

A 

a,,     impWd  b.     same  c.    worse  \ 

4.     End  products:     (What  was  the  project?) 

a.     completed:      _  •         b.  incomplete: 
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Name                                     *  , 

Did  the  student  woirk  as  a 
their  property?) 

team  member?    (Respect  for  others  aiid  \/ 
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(What  was  the  proj.ect?) 
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LEATHERCRAFTS 
STUDENT  CHECKLIST 


1.  o^hat  was  the,  stjadent '  s  project? 


2.    Did  he^omplete  the  project? 


3,    Did  the  student  waste  materials? 


^'  Ss  S^oject?"  ""^^^         student's  organization  and^planning  for. 

poor         fair      '  good  excellent 

1  2  -  4     '  , 

\ 


•5-,    How"  would  you  rate  the,  studeht' s  Ijghavrolr  in"^  the  cl 


assroom? 


poor         fair         good  excellent 
1  2,3  4 

v 

6.    Was  the  student  willing  to  share  his  tools  and  materials l 


7.    Was  he  willing  to  help  other  students  in  the  course? 
^'  ^efl^ctTvefy?'''         theXstudeht  use?  '  Did  the  student 
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STUDENT  CHECKLIST 


SEWING 


Name: 


lo    Did  the  student  show  respect  for  others  and  their  property? 
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c.  ,  blanket'  •   *    ^ 


do  embroidery 

^(please  specify) 


4o     Did  the  student  complete  the  proj ecfc?^( What  .specifically 'v^fas  the 
project?    What  stitches  were  involved'^    Did  the  student  usq  - 
appliques  and/ or  embroidery?)  -  • 
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STUDENT  CHECKLIST 
KNITTI^fG  AND  CROCKETING 


Student' s'  Name: 


1.  Did  the  student  show  respect  for  others  and  their  property? 

2.  Behavior: 

a.     improved  same  worse  • 

3.  Did  the  student  complete  the  project?    (What  was  the  project?) 


4.    The  student  learned  to  do  the  following  stitches; 

a.    knit    d.     single  crochet 

^'    P«2^1    e.     double  crochet  _ 

Chain   f  ^    triple  crochet 


Comments: 


 ^,^4 — 


V 

CHESS 
STUDENT  CHECKLIST  , 


membS?  •  Participate  as  an  individual"  '^s  well  as.  a  group 

poor        •     fail!  good  excellent 

Md  the  student  exhibit  a  noticeable  improvement  (accordinq  to  hi 
individual  abilities)  in-  hand.-eye  coordination,  orgariizaSon ? 
logic,  and,  concentration?  Explain: 


Did  the  student  make  the  appropriate  moves  for  each  pieces? 


Castle  ^  Queen_  

Knight     .   ,^  Xing  ^ 

Did  the  student'  meet  OUTCOMES  l.-5«? 


Was  the  student^  s  behaviour: 

improved?         '      ^  the-same?  "    worse?  different? 

Comments:  ^  ^  ^ 


student's  Name: 
Mini-Course: 


-  -    ( cxibbage- whi  st-bridge ) 


Student  Checklist. 


1.,    Did  the  student  participate  individually  as  well  as  with  a ^grdbp? 


poor     ■    fair         good  excellent 
1  ■  2  3  4  ■ 


^'    ?n?-iw?J  ^r"^;"^.f^hi^it  a  noticeable  int^^rovement  (according  to  hi 
^  ^nntr^^^i  abilities)  in  hand~eye  coordination,  organization, 
'logic,  and  concentration?    E:.pTain:  '  v  ^  aoj-on. 


3_.    Did  the  student  have  a  grasp  of  the  rules  of  the  game? 

P°o^    *  .  fair         qoo6.^\  excellent 

-  1  '  -2  3    ~  4     <  '    ,  .       ^  ^ 

4*    Was  .the  student's^  behavior:  ' 

improved  ?        the  same?        Uor^e?  ^       different?  • 

5.     ^nunents:  -  ,  x'"''""^^  ^ 
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STUDENT  CHECKLIST 
COMMERCIAL  ART  ' 


Student*  s  Name: 


^^i^.the  studept  show  respect  far  others  and  their  property?  ^  . 


2.  Behavior: 

a.  improved? 


b.  same? 


c.  worse? 


3.     The  student  drew  the  following  Ijasic  forms: 


a.  Cylinder 
b  k  Cone 
c.  Pyramid 


do    Cube  ' 

e.  Rectangular,^,solid 
f«    Sphere  . 


4o     The  student  used  the  basic  forms  below  to'draw: 
,ao    Cylinder:  d.  Cube: 

bo    Cone:  eo    Rectangular  solids 


Co  ^Pyramid: 


fo  Sphere; 


.5.    My  overall  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress  in  depicting  the 
solids  (by  comparsion  offixcLweek  and  fourth  wee)^  drawings)  is: 


poor 
1 


fair 
2 


good 
3 


excellent 
•  4 
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STUDENT  CHECKLIST 


/ 


MINI-COURSE: 


Tutor  Corps 


1.     Did  the  student  submit  a  contract? 


2.     Did  he  follow  out  his  contract  plans? 


3.     Did  the  student  show  incentive  in  helping  others? 


4.    Has  the  student  showed  increased  interest  in  the  teachinq  pro- 
fession as  a  result  of  tl^is  activity?  ■  ^  ^ 


5.    Did  the  student  return  borrowed  textbooks  and  supplies? 


i 


6,    Was  the  regular  classroom  teacher  of  the  tut^e  pleased  with  the 
..performance  of  the  tutor  w'ith  her  student?  ' 


7.    Did_  the  reguldr  classroom  teacher  notice  any  changes  in  the  tiite 
P'-r-.  orn- •he-  ift- classroom  work ^  '       '  i:ne  r^ce 
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Student 'sf  Name^: 
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CAREER  FIELD  TRIPS 
STUDENT  CHECKLIST 


1.     The  student  returned  approved  permission  slips  for  the  career 
field  tri^ps  in  which  he  partisc^pated*. 


yes 


no 


According  to  my.'own  guidelines  ^'d  expectations  the  student 
observed ^gnd  reported  on  his  observations  abou^  these  career 
field  tripg  according  to  the  criteria  in  ACTIVITIES  2.,  1.-3. 
to  the  best  of  his  ability* 


poor 

fair 

good 

excellent 

2oao 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2  obo 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2  o  c  o 

1 

"  2 

-.v^-  3 

4 

•1 

,  2 

3 

.  4 

2.e. 

1 

•  2 

3 

•  4 

3. 
4. 


Was  the  student  cooperative? 


How  would  you  evali/ate  the  student's  behavior  in  class  and  on 
the  field  trips?  (Please  explain  your  choice.) 


po6r 


fair 
2 


Comments: 
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^'j^RT  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION  ^ 


Grades  K-3 


,   Developed  by: 
Elaine  Cannan 
Elementary  Art  Teacher 


In  Cooperation  with  the 
^N.Q.W*: Staff 


^^uggested  for  use  in  conjunction  with  career  edH^'^Vion  n.uMvH.-ior 
by  rcyular  r-'hjassrooin  ^.f^arhers  and  art  tc^acliers/' 
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INTRODUCTION 

Art  in  Career  Education  is  primari](,y.,  intended  for  the  elementary 
art  teacher,  but  it  can  also  help^  the  regular  classroom"  teacher  vM:ho 
wi-shes  to  supplement  and  reinforce  career 'education  activities  with 


art.  '^^ 


This  package^  cqgy^erk-^  four  grade  levels.  The  activities  suggested 
for  i:hese  greide  levels  coincide  with  other  career  education  learning 
packages  that  have  already  been  developed.    A  list  of  packages  is 
available  at  your  request.  .  ' 

The  NOW  Program  welcomes  your  suggestions  for  additional  career*! 
education  art  activities*,  ^  . 


B^T  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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ART     IN  CAREER.  EDUCATION  '  '     .  ^ 

Developed ^b^  Elaine  Cannan 
Elementary  Art 
Teacher 

9bjectives  .     '         -  •  , 

Ao     General  objectives  "  . 


lo  To  integrate  art  into  other  existing  curriculum  areas 
by  emphasizing  career  education  applications  in,  ^nese 
areas^o  '  >  . 

2.     To  help  dev^Jip  the  student* s  hand-eye  coordination 
skills*  ,  \        /  , 

3*     To  develop  the  §tudent»s  abilities  to  use  art  topis 
in  exprdj^^sing  j5.<^eas  and  feelings. 


4c 


To  famil^rize  tlie  student  with  the  basic  art  concepts  of 
color,  shape,  and^  line*  \ 


Bo     Specific  objectives 

1.  Kindergarten 

The  student  wilS  be  able  to  illustrate  tools,  objects, 
cl$^thing,  worker buildings,  and  machinery  that  are 
appropriate  to  a  ^iven  unit  of  instruction  in  the 
kindergarten  curri\:ulum. 

.  2o     First  grade  ^ 

a.  The  student  will  be  able  to  illustrate  his  choice 
of  profession  by  completiing  an  *'I  wish  I  were..o'» 
portrait o 

bo     The,  student  will -be  able  to  illustrate  his  impres- 
sions of  a  story  about  a  given  worker. 

3o     Second  grade 

a.     The  stu^^^t  will'  be  able  t6  construct  a  hat  repre- 
sentingrW worker  of  his  choice o  * 

V  ■      '  • 

bo     The  stucient  will  ^     be  able  to     ,  construct  a  doll 
house,  store,  cltibhouse,  business  pff^ice  or  other 
appropriate  building  that  represents  a  group  of 
workers  currently  being  taken  up  in  the  classroom. 

4.     Third  grade 

a.     The  student  v;ill  be  able  to  design  and  draw  a 
floor  plan  of  his  own  home. 
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b«     The  student  will  be  able  to  help  Resign  and^il->  ' 
lustrate  a  wall  mural  depicting  buildings  appropird- 
ate  to  a  group  of  workers o 

*^The  art  teacher  may  at  times  want  to  takte  the  liberty '  to  make 
career  education  applications  through  art  in  the  existing  cur- 
riculum even  though  the  regular  classroom  teacher  does  not  do  so. 
It  is  also    advisable  that  the  art  teacher  coordinates  her  ac- 
tivity with  regular  classroom  ac'tivities  as  closely  as  possible. 

These  objectives  can  easily  be  expanded  and  added  to  as  you  find 
additional  art  activities  to  coordinate  with  career  education  class- 
^   room  activities.     The -NOW  Program  will  appreciate  your  communi- 
cations concerning  your  addition's,  v 

\^ 

II •      Activities  \^ 

4 

Note:     These  activities  are  divided  according  to  grade  level. 

These  activities  are  only  examples  of  how  an  art  teacher 
can  integrate  art-  lessons  with  career  education  ac- 
tivitieSo    Many  more  activities  could  and  should  be. 
,v  deveic^ped  ar}4  incorporated  with  tliese  activities. 

Since  the  el'^mentary  art  program  is  on  an#  itinerant^ 
I  basis,  the ^ art  teacher  only  sees  each  class  once  a 

*  .  week  at  the  most  and  most  often  every  two  weeks.  Good 

^       ^  rapport  is  needed  between  the  classroom  and  art  teachers, 

A  great  deal  o"f  planning  is  needed  on  the  part  of  th<? 
art  teacKer  to  coordinate  the  art  lesson  with  the 
teacher's  current  classroom  career  education  activities, 

A«    Kindergarten  ^ 

1,     ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  IlANG  OUT  THE  FAMILY  CLOTHES, 
Paste  a  piece  of  yarn  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper. 
Ask  the  students  to  fill  in  va.ribus  articles  of 
clothing  with  their  colore^  markers  or  crayons*  Ask 

•  *  '  ^  .them  to  draw  in  a  background,  of  trees,  sky,  clouds, 

sun,  flowers,  and  shrubs.     This  fits  in  nicely^with 

the  NOW  Program's  unit  "My  Home-Mom-Dad-Si ster--^r other— 

Me,"   .  '  . 

^        2,     HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  DRAW  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  FARM  LIFE 
;      '  ,  AND  WORK,     Refer  to  the  unit  called  "The  Farm"  which  is 

^     -  -    distributed  by  the  NOW  Program,     Ask' the  students  to 
draw  farm  workers  performing  their  duties,  animals, 
buildings,  and  equipment, 

B,     First  grade  ^ 

lo     HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  DRAW  A  SELF-PORTRAIT  DEPICTING  THEM^ 
SELVES  AS  THEIR  FAVORITE  WORKER.     You  may  extend  this 
activity  to  any  group  of  occupations.     For  example, 
^  .         you  might  ask  the  students  to  draw  pictures  of  tl.am- 

^    *  selves  as  their  favorite  community  helper,  construction 

worker,  or  health  worker. 
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.     2o  HAVE  THE  CLASS  DRAW  PICTURES  OF  ONE  THING  THAT  A  WORKER 
.  DOES  ON  HIS  JOBo     Do  this  after  the  teacher  has  read 
a  story  from  the  "I  Want  to  Be"  Series  (available 
through  the^N.O.W.  Program).     Pay  special  attention 
to  tools,  implements,  job  duties,  and  the  apprppria^te 
uniform* 

^  ■  *•  > 

Co     Second  grade 

lo  HAyfe  THE  STUDENTS  CONSTRUCT  HATS  THAT  WORKERS  WEAR  ON 
TH^IR  JOBSo     Use  construction  paper,  glue,  tape, 
string,  and  cardboard.     The  teacher  may  want  to*  follow- 
up  this  activity  with  a  role  playing  Exercise  where  the 
students  use ^their  hats  as  part  of  a  costume  to  act-out 
their  worker  on  the  jobo 

2o  HAVE  THE  CLASS  CONSTRUCT  BUILDINGS  OR  VEHICLES  THAT 
WORKERS  WORK  IN*     Use  cardboard  boxes,  poster  paints, 
and  classroom  furniture.     The  classroom  teacher, may 
later  use  these  buildings. and  vehicle    for  role  playing 
activitieso either  adlib  or  script  plays* 

Do     Third  grade  .  '  ' 

lo  ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO -DRAW  A  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THEIR'  HOMES o 
Materials  needed  for  each  student  will  include z  sharp  - 
pencils,  rulers,  gnd  paper •     Have  the  students  note 
that  they  are,  in  part,  performing  the  architect's 
role^y     This  activity  may  be  used  in  Conjunction  with 
a  teacher* s  unit  on  construction  workers.     (Refer  to 
''Workers  Who  Build  Our  Homes" — available  through  ^he 
N.O.W.  Pfogram. ) 

2o  HAVE  THE  CLASS  PLAN  A  MURAL  OF  THE  CITY  SKYLINE  OR 
AN  AREA  WHERE  WORKERS  AREo     Provide  paints,  brushes, 
ajnd  drawin^f  tools  for  the  students  to  illustrate'  their 
mural*  . 
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Evaluation  -  Evaluation  should  be  individualized'^ and*^1»n  an 
'Observation  basis^  .  < 

A*    As  an  art  teacher,  you  may  primarily  want  to  check  the  art 
work  for  the  student's  application  of  color, shapes,  and 
line So     A  comparison  with  previous  work  will  indicate  the 
student's  progress  in  these  areas*  s 

B.     The  art  teacher  might  ask:     "What  efforts  did  I  make  to 

coordinate  my  art  activity  with  current  classroom  activity? 

C*     From  a  career  education  standpoint,  the  art  products  can 
be  valuable  to  the  clas&room  teacher,  as  well  as  the  art 
teacher.     The  art  work  can  reveal*'  what  the  student  knows 
about  wor|j:^rs  in  general,  job  duties,  and  specific  groups 
of  workers. 

■ 

Art. work  is  a  useful  evaluative  tool  particularly  in  th^ 
case  of  non-readers*     The  teacher  may  suggest. that  the 
students  depict  an  aspectr  of  the  working'' worldly  before 
she  Starts  a  career  education  unit  that  involves  thi,s  , 
aspect,  and  then  give  the  /same  assionmentr  after  the  ur^ito 
A  coinparison  of  f-hp  two  prodbcLs  will  indicate  any  progress 


IVo    Materials  and  Resources 

Ao    A  variety  of  art  supplies,  ^. 

B,  Ref er  ,to  the  NOW  Program's  Resource  List  for  occupational 
learning  aides  and  information,  / 

C.  The  NOW  Program  has  a  vast  array  of  audio-visual  mliteria^s 
and  equipment  that  are  available  at  your  request  f^om  our 

^         "Resource  Center    at  Lewiston  Comprehensive  High  School, 

Refer  to  the  Resource  List  for  a  complete  list  of  materials 
and  equipment. 
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*ART  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 
CAJREER  EDUCATION  IN  ART 


Grades  4-6 


Developed  by: 

Elaine  Cannon 
Elementary  Art  Teacher 

In  Cooperation  with 
the  N.O.W.  Program  , 


^Suggested  for  classsroom  teachers  as  well  as  ary  teachers 
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introduct:i;on 

This  unit  serves  several  purposes.    Art  can  reinforce  career 
education  activities.    Art  work  can  also  be  a  useful  evaluative  tool 
for  career  education,  activities.     Students  can  also  learn  more  aboiit 
the  many  different  kinds  of  artists  by  making  art  works  representati,ve 
of  the  types  of  work  tl^ese  artists  .  do. 

Feel  free  to  \i-4e  these  activities  if  you  are  a  classroom  teacher 
or  an  .art  teacher.    Although  the  activities  are  specifically  in- 
'  tended  for  the  art  teacher,  the  classroom  teacher  may  find  them  most  « 
useful  as  supplements  to  regular  career  activities. 


Kare.n  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

'Art  in  Career  Education 
Career  Education  in  Ar-t 


'••I^    Objectives  ' 

-i-    A.    General  objectives 


2, 
3. 


To  integrate  art  into  other  existing  curriculum  areas 
by  emphasizing  career  education  applications /in  these 
areas. 

^  \'  ■ 

To  introduce  the^  student  to  various  careers  in  the 
field  of  art. 

To  introduce  the  student  to  the  various  skills,  in- 
terests and  abilities  needed  for  careers  in  art. 

To  help  develop  the  student's  hands-on  coordination 

SJC  X  X  X  s  • 

V 

familiarize 'the  student  with  khe  basic  alt  concepts 
ofycolor,  shape,  and  line,    -  ^ 


B.  Specifj 


5ctives 


1,     Fourth  0rade 


a.  The  student  will  be  abl^  to  construct  a  free-form 

.  sculpture  given  two  or  nf^re  objects-  that  relate 

directly  or  indirectly  to  ecology  and  conservation 
m  Maine.  -- 

b.  The  student  will  be  able  to  constjdtict  a  free-form 
hanging  mobile  given  two  or  more  o'bjects  that 
relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  choices  of 

-  the  following  Industries  in  Maine:    -fishing,  lumber' 
p,aper,  and  agriculture,  '  ^ 

•The  art  teacher  may  at  times  Vant  to  take  the  liberty  to  make  carper 

f?"bhf  ?eoS?^J'^?Jr"^  '^r^l;         ^"         exisiinrSr^Jculu:  Tvl^ 
■aavisab^S^i^^  classroom  teacher  does  not  do.  so.    It  is  .  also 
Jdvisable>  that  the  art  teacher  coordinate  her  activity  with  reaular 
classroom  activities  as  closely  as  possible.       ''''^''^''^  ''^'^^  regular 
•  ,  ,  r 

ISdftinn^r^^Z^^  can  easily  be  expanded  and  added  to  as  you  find 
?pom  ac??vitfi/    Th'^^Mnu  b°  ^^^^^^"^te  with  career  education  class-  ' 
coZer^AilT^^^^^  appreciate  your  communications^ 


* 
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c.    The _ student  will  be  able  to  depict  his  choice  of 
^     -the  following  natural  resources  of  Maine  given 
-f'      mai^azines,  colored  paper,  crayons,  poster  board* 

scfssbrs,  and  paste:     waterways,  oceans','  minerals, 
\  ,      seafoods,  forests,  mountains,  and  potato  growing 


countny. 
2.     Fifth  gr-ade 


a.  Th^  student  will  be  able  to  draw,  color,  and  i^urite 
an  accompanying  dialogue  for  at  least;  a  four-^ame 
^^^to^n  with  characters  of  hi<«  choice  of  two  worker 
froj^^  given  group  of  workiers  depicting  a  worker 
wit'^^'-c^od  work  habits  and/a  worker  with  bad  v/ork 

\^  ,         habitSo  J 

b.  The  student  will  be  able  to  lay-out  and  sketch 

a  newspaper  advertisement  whose  product  or  service 
is  representative  of  a  given  classification  of 
occupations. 

3o     Sixth  grade  ----^ 

a.  student^  will  be  able  to  construct  a  fi:*ee-ford(  ' 

.  sculpture  or  a  structured  form  given  at  least  ^i^ 
,  •  .two  pieces  of  lumber  scrap,  a. hammer,  and  nails, 

and  if  the  student  chooses,  a  working  plan. 

The  student  iwill  be  able  to  tiesign , 'draw,  and  color 
an  eight  frame  films trip  depicting  a  worker  of 
his  choice  from  a  given  group  of  worke^rs  performing 
^    at  least  one  job  duty. 

'     Co    The  stydent  will  be  able  to  design,  draw,  Ind 
color  a  greetingycard  ^representing  an  occasion 
of  his  choice  given  construction  paper,  crayons, 
scissors,  past^  and  pencils.  . 

•      Note:     These  activities  are  dfpcjed  according  to  grade  level.  These 
activities  are  only  examples  of  how  an'  art  teacher  "can  integrate  art 

^      lessons  with  classr6oin  activities.     Even  if  careers  are  not  spec-  . 
ifically  utilized  in  some  classrooms,  you  may  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  spm^  pf  these, tie-ins  by  closely  coordinating  - 
your  activity  with  the/±eacher  and  bringing  in  careirs,  or  you  may 

.     take  the  opportunit^y  to'  introduce  different  careers  in  art.  Many 
morfe  activities  copld  and  §hould  be¥ developed  and  incorporated 
with  these  activiti^es.     Since  ^the  ejlementary  art  program  is  on  an 
'  mtmerant  basis,  the  art  teacher  oS?Ly  gets  around  to  each  class 
once  a  week  at. most.     Good  rapport  ii, needed  between  thb  classroom 
and  the  art  teacher  to  coordinate  t'Rf  art  lesson  with  the  teacher's 
current  career  e<^ucation  activiti'es.  J,  ' 


BEST  COPY  AVAllABLE 

Activities  .       r     ^  " 

A.    Fourth  grade 

!•     COLLECT  OBJECTS  THAT,|REPRESENT  CONSERVATION  AND  ECOLOGY 
IN  MAINE:    bird  featne'rs,  tree  branches, '^pictures  of 
animals,  shells,  rocks,  paper,  pic|tures  of  smoke  stacks, 
cigarettes,  litter  of  all  types,  etCc    Hand  out  at 
least  two  objects  to  each  student.     Make  available  such 
thing?  as  glue,  string,  rubber  bands,  crayons,  and 
paper.    Ack  the  students  to  compile  (individually  or  ln\' 
groups)  free- form  sculptures  that  they  feel  represent'  - 
ecology  and  conservation  in  Maine.     Introduce  the  role 
^        of  the  sculptor  as  ar;:isto'    You  might  ask  someone  who 
does  sculpting  in  Maine  to  come  into  the  class  and 
speak  about>  his  job  as  a  sculptor  and  to  help  direct 
^  the  classroom  activities.    You^may  want  to  do  this 

activity  in  con3unction  with  environmental  control  . 
'occupations.  .  * 

2.     COLLECT  OBJECT,S  THAT  RELATE  TO  MAINE  INDUSTRIES:  '  ; 

fishing,  lumber,  paper,  and  the  agricultural  industries. 
Distribute  at  least  two  articles  to  each  student.  You 
might  ask  the  students  to  bring  in  their  own  things,  if 
'^you  notify  them  a  week  beforehand  what  they  will  need. 
Ask  the  regular  teacher  tq  remind  the  students  to  bring 
the  things  in.    If  the  class  is  taking  up  Mali?e  in- 
dustry, some  things  may  already  be  in  the  cla^^room. 
Ask  them  also  to  bring  in  a  coat  hanger.  Provide 
string  and  glue.*  Ask  the  students  t6  construct ^a  free- 
form  hanging  mobile  with  the  materials  they  brought  ; 
in.    Arrange  with  the  teacher  to  conduct  a  classroom 
discussion  on  the  different  careers  that  are  represented 
in  the  various  mobiles  that  the  students  ^construct,  -y. 


L     ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  DEPICT  THE  FOILLOWING  MAINE  NATURAL 
^'RESOURCES  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  COLLAGE:     waterways,  ocean, 
.  minerals,  seafocjd,  forests,  mountains,  and  growing  land. 
Hand  out  magazines,  colored  paper,  ;&rayons,  poster- 
board,  scissors,  and  paste.    Have  the  teacher  talk 
1^       about  the  careers  that  are  , involved  with  Maine's  natural* 
]         resources.    Discuss  industry  and  its  effect  on  these 
•      natural  resources, 

B.    Fifth  grade 

1.     ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO^^MAI^  AT  LEAST  A  FOUR-FRAME  CARTOON. 
Ask' them  to  choose  two  workers  from  the  group 'of  workers 
they  are  currently  takiiig  up.     If  they  ^are  not  taking 


up;  any 'group  of  workers,  sij^'est  a  group.     Ask  them  to/ 
depict" good  worker    habi^s^ with  one  worker  and  bad 
worker  habits  wp)th  the  other.    Jou  might  also  introduce 
,    the  studerft  to  the  commercial  artist  who  draws 

cnrtoonsso  that  the  students  can  see  the  different, 
'^cartooning  styles.     Materials  will  include:  pencils, 
rulers,  cr^ayons,  or  :^elt-tipped  marJc^rs,  drawing  j^aper^ 

2 J  ASK  THE  S^UDEhJTS  TO  LAY  OUT>,  DRAW,  AND  COLOR,  A  NEWS-/ 
.  PAPER  ADVERTISEMENT.  The  product  or  service  may  Ipe  > 
representative  of  a  group  of  workers  that  the  teacher 
is  currently  t<al<?ing  up,  or  of  ^  worker,  of  the  student 
choice*  You  might  show  pictures  of  commercial  artists 
doing  the  lay-out  and -^rewing^ of  hewspaper  ads,  and 
explain  some  of  the""things  that  a  newspaper  artist  does* 

«r 

Sixth  grade 

1.  *  PRESENT  THE  J^OLLOWlNG  WORK  ROLES  TO  YOUR  STUDENTS:     '  .  / 

free-form  sculptor,  carpenter,  and  craftsman.     Ask  th%n  > 
which^ worker  they  will  represent  in  a  woodworking 
project.     Provide  simple  work  plans  far  a  structure    '  > 
for  those  who  wish, to  follow  the  carpenter's  role.  , 

^  '    Provide  less  ctructur^  d  work  plans  for  those  who  will 
represent  craftsmen.  Ask  the  craftsmen  to  make  their^ 
own  innovations  with  this  jwork  plan.     Other  student;^  . 
may  want  to  do  an  entirely  free- form  ^^culpture.    After^  ' 
.  t|ie  activity,  pole  the  students'  to  fi^d  out  if  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  role  apd  product.    If  some 

t       students  express  interest  €h  o^thjer  roles,  'give  them 
the  opportunity  to  test-qut  th^^^.     Ask  the  teacher 
to  conductia  discussion  about  iftaividual  preferences 
for  stru^ctiir^d-  or  unstructured  |^rk  situati^pr^s.  ^ 

2.  ASK  YOUR 'STUDENTS  TO  MAKE  FILMSTR^IpS.     Collect  o^ld  and 
>^  useless^:j^ilmstrips,  or  ask  a  fil^  supply  company  for* 

,  their  waste.     Strip  the  films  by  'soaking,  th^m' in  bleach^ 
Give  each  student  an  eight-frame  filmstrip."   Ask  them 
to  depict  a  worker  or  worrkers  performing  a  job  duty.  The 
classroom  teat:her  may  want  to  use  thes^e  filmstrips  as 
arj  overview  of  a  group  of  workers  she  is  currently 
thking  up.  • *    '        ' '  .  ^ 

3o     ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  DESIGN",  DRAW,  AND  COLOR  A  .GRpETING  ^ 
CARD.'    The  card  may  represent  an  occasion- of  the  stu- 
dent •  s  ^choice.     Have  .available  construction  pamper, 
crayons,  scissors,  paste,  and  pencils.     Provi<Je  career 
ihformation  about  commercial  artists  who  work  Ifor 
greeting  card  companies.  \ 


Evaluation      Evaluation  should  be  individualized  and  on  an 
observation  basis.-  *  ' 

A.    As  an  art  teacher,  you  may  primarilij*^ want  to  check  the  art- 
work.for  the  studerit's  application  of  color,  shape,  and 
line.     A  comparison,  with  previous  work  will  indicate  the 
student's  progress  in  these  areas. 

[The  ^rt  teacher  might  ask^     "What  efforts  did  I  make  to 
coordinate  my  art  activity  with  currer;it  classroom  activity?" 

> 

C.    From  a  career  educatiori  standpoint,  the  art  products  may 
be  valuable  to  the  classroom  teacher  ^s  well  as  the  art 
ti^a^her.    The  art  work  can  reveal  what  the  student  knows 
about  workers  iri  general,  job  duties,  and  spe'cific  groups* 
c|f  iworkers, 

A^t  work  is  a  useful  evaluative  tool  particularly  in  the 
case  pf  non-readers o     The  teacher  may  suggest  that  the 
class  depict  an  aspect  of  the  working  world  before  she 
starts. a  career  education  unit  concerning  this  aspect. 
The  teacher  may  give  the  same'  assignment  after  the  unit* 
A-    comparison  of  the  two  products  will  indicate  any  progress 
^'        .  *        .  ^ 

Materials  and  Resources 

A«    A  variety  jof  art  supplies*. 

Bo    R^fer  to  the  N.O.W.  Program's  Resource  List  for  occupational 
learning  aides  and  information.  ^ 

C.    The  NOW  Program  has  a  vast  array  of  audio-visual  materials 
and  equipment  that  are  available  from  our  Resour^ce  Center 
at  Lewtston  Comprehensive  Hi gh** School. 
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INTRODUCTION 


'         This  activity  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  discover  his 
interest  areas,  and  how  these  areas  can  apply  to  the  world  .of  work*  ' 
The  activities  in  this  unit  are  particularly  well-adapted  to  language 
arts  classes  because  the  primary  skills  involved  are  communication 
skills.    The  students  can  express  themselves  orally,  in  writing,  and 
in  visual  media 

These  activities  provide  a  strong  core  on  which  to  build  addition- 
al individual  interest-oriented  activities.  .  We  strongly  urge  you 
(and  your  students  will  probably  urge  you)  to  ^read  activities  such 
As  these  throughout  the  school  year.'    You  will  find  the  students  to 
be  strongly  motivated,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will , probably  de- 
vote some  of  their  free  tinje  to  discovering  more  about  themselves  in 
relation  to  the  working  world  around  them. 

The -use  of  the  interest  survey  and  the  SRA  ':itc  gives  the  ac- 
tivity structure  and  direction  which  sometimes  is  a  problem  in  in- 
dividualized activities  dealing  with  large  groups  of  students.  A 
guidance  codnselor  will  be  most  helpful  to  you  when  you  scdre  the 
Kuder  E  Interest  Survjey,  and  during  general  .discussion^  periods  con- 
cerning personal  interests,  abilities,  and  personal  appearances. 

/ 

Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
N.O.W.  Exemplary  Program 
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'Discovering  Interests  and  Careers 


I.  Objectives 

A*    General  Objectives 

1.  To  encourage  t|ie  student  to  participate  and  function  in 
individual  as  well  as  group  efforts*^ 

2.  To  help  develop  discussion  skills  particularly  in  the 
/  area  of  sharing  idelas  about  individual  interests. 

3.  To  show  the  student  how  personal  interests  relate  to  , 
career  areas. 

4.  To  involve  the  student  in  decision-making  processes 
concerning  the  relatipfisHip  of  his  interests  to /possible 
career  avenue s»  '  *  ^  ^ 

5.  To  encourage  the  student  to  express  his^ interests  in 
a  variety  of  mediao 

Bo     Specific  Objectives'-  \, 

lo     By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity, the  student  will  be  able 
to  identify  at  leasir^one  vocational  ar^^  that  requires 
—        at  least  one  of  his  personal  interests.  ^  >^  ' 

2.     The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  to  nis  own  satis- 
faction the  fallowing  characteristics  about  himself: 


a.  What  I  am  like  now 

b.  My  appearance 

c.  My  abilities 

d.  My  interests 

II.   *  Activities 

NOTE:  The 'Kuder  E  Interest  Survey  should  be  followed  by  KEYS  and  then 
the  SRA  WORK  KIT.     This  sequence  identifies  interests,  and  ^pr 
plies  interests  to  vocational  areas,  and  finally  gives  the  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to  choose  specific  jobs  within  the  vocar 
tional  areas  that  apply  to  these  interests.    Choose  other  ac-^ 
tivities  to  complement  this  sequence  in  any  order  that  is  coif- 
fortable  for  your  schedule.     Teachers  who  have  tried  this  aq 
tivity  suggest  tb^t  it  occur  after  the  first  quarter  in  the  ' 
seventh  grade. 

A.     SHbW  THE  FILM  "WHEN  YOU  GROV/  UP.»     This  filTn  is  well-adapted 
for  seventh  graders  and  will  start  them  thinking  about  the 
'J  future. 
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ADMINISTER  THE  KUDER  E  INTEREST  SURVEY.     You  might  preface 
this  ,with  a  short  introduction  abouf  what  interests  are; 
and  "the  fact  that'the  KUDER  E  is  not  a  test.    It  cannot  be 
graded.    There  are  no  right  or  wrong  ^answers.     It  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  things  that  the  student  likes  to  do 
and -doesn't  like  to  dp. 

C.     HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  SCORE  AND  INTERPRET  THE  SURVEY  RESULTS. 
Briefly  discuss  the  implications  and  answer  questions.  A 
follow-up  activity  might  consist  of  asking  a  guidance  coun-* 
selor  to  come  into  the  class  and  hold  a  group  guidance  ses- 
sion.   One  way  to  lead  the  discussion  would  be  to  pass  out 
a  mimeographed  sheet  thrt  includes  such  categories  as: 

1.    What  I  am  like  now.  -         ^  / 
',.  *         i         2.    ^My  appearance;.  '  ^ 

"  ■  3.    My  abijities..    ,.    "  « 

4.    My  interests.* 

Have  them  write  down  their  responses  to  the  four  categories. 
^     The  group  guidance  session  could  help  the^  student  discuss 

these  things  in  a  relaxed  manner  with. the  rest  of  the  class* 
The  interest  survey  results  could  become  a  part  of  the 
student  ♦s  cirmulative  record. 

D»     ALLOW  GROUPS  OF  STUDENTS  TO  EXPLORE  TffiJfe^NTERESTS  IN  TERMS 
OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  WITH  THE  SRA  KEY^TkITj  You  will  prob- 
ably   need  a  Dukane  projector  or  a  cassetteifilmstrip  viewer 
of  some  sprt  to  use  this  kit;.    Assemble  students  in  groups 
according  to  interest  areas  OT^ail^w  €hem  to  work  individ- 
ually.    Give  each  group  or  student^the  appropriate  KEYS 
kit.     They  can  then  lexplore  occupations  that  fit  in  with- 
^        their  interests* 

E.  SOME  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FILMS  MIGHT  HELP  PROMOTE  CLASS  DIS- 
CUSSIONS ABOUT  CAREERS;     "Making  a  Choice"  and  "Leisxire 
Industries"  are  both  available  throughXthe  N.O.W.  Program. 
"New  Horizons  in  Vocations,"  also  ^vails^ble  through  the 
N.O.W.  Program,  is  a  particularly  good  f^m  f^iir  students 
who  like  to  work  with  their  hands.    Discussion  topics  might 
include:    interests,  skills,  abilities,  attitudes,  and 
values  necessary  for  the,  different  career  areas. 

F.  GIVE  EACH  STUDENT    THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  USE  THE  SRA  .WORK  KIt'. 
This  kit  will  give  the  student  the  opportanity  to  'find  out 
about  more  specific  job  choices  that  apply  to  his  interests. 
Ask  each  student  to  write  a  description  of  an  imaginary 
day  at  work  for  one  of  the  jobs  that  go  along  with  his  in- 
terests. 
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G.     ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  MAKE  A  COLLAGE  THAT  WILL  ^REPRESENT 
THEIR  INTERESTS  IN  A  SPECIFIC  ^CUPATION.     Some  students^ 
li'ay  prefer  to  do  mobiles.    Magazines,  poster  board,  paste, 
scissors,  and  assorted  junk  are  handy  materials  to  have  a-  , 
round  for  this  activity.    Encourage  the  students  to  use 
their  creativity,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  total 
composition  that  communicates  the  student's  interests  and 
feelings  about  a  specific  area.    In  other  words,  the  shajfe 
and  content  pf  tfhe  ^composition  should  b$  indicative  only  ] 
of  the  chosen  area.    This  activity  may  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  unit  ^and  may  reveal  the  student's  growth  in  awareness 
about  his  interests. 

X 


111^  Evaluation 


Evaluation  shoOld  be  on  an  individual  basis.    The  KUDER  E  Survey 
,  results  may  be  helpful  to  you  at  other  times  when  planning 
classroom  activities  centered  around  student  interests'.  Col- 
•  ^         lages  and  mobiles  may  be  evaluated  according  to  the  following 
criteria:     '      .     .  ^  ^  •  . 

\       '  .  ^ 

What  was  the  student^s  subject?  \ 

2^  .*How  does  this  subject  correlate  with  his  interests  according 
to, the- interest  survey? 

3^.     How^^well  did  the  student  coordinate  shape  and  conten»t  to 
maki^i  a  total  composition? 

"IV.    Materials  end  Resources 

A*     Materials  avail  ;^bl<:i   tH^roviyi*  now  Progjcam. 

a.    Films:     "When  You  Grow  Up,"  "Making  ^  Choice,"  •♦Lel5njii-e 
industries,"  "New  Horizons  in  Vocations" 

2.     SRA  Kits,:    Kuder  E  Interest  Survey, .  KEYS ,  WORKITS" 

B.    Helpful  materials  to  have  around:  '  / 

1.  Poster  board 

« 

2.  Old  magazines  .  "V, 

3.  Paste  ^ 

4.  Scissors 

5.  Assorted  odds  and  ends 

6.  Composition  paper  .  • 

^\  Equipment  v 

j:  ^Dukahe  projector 
2.^,  Movi'e  projector  ^     ,  :  .  ^ 

3/  screen  BEST^COPUVAIUIBI^ 
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conii-uiiiCTicn^  s:;iLLS  'w  creeks 

£\iggeste9,  ^or  use  in 
8th  Grade  I^anguage  Arts 
Classes 
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Developed  by: 

Sharon  Martin 
Language  Arts  Teacher 


In  Cooperation  with  the 
N.OoVf,  Staff 


'     i  Introduction 

Speaking,  writing,  and  listening  are  conununication  skills. 
There  is  no    work-life      situation  that,  does  not  use  these  skills. 
This  unit  is  intended  to  help  the  c^ighli*  grade  language  art  student 
develop  speaking,  writing,  and  listening  skills,  and  to  show  the 
correlation  of  these  skills  to  the  world  of  work,  / 

In  the  process  of  exploring  three  careers  of    his    choice,  the 
student  discovers  how  these  communication  c]:illr  are  important  through 
career » information, research,,  and  letter  and  speech  writing.  This 
"Xinit  also  provides  the  student  with  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 

effectiveness  of  a  speech,  the  organization  of  a  letter,  and  the 
ability       listen,  .  ^ 

'  s 

We  encourage  you  to  modify  and  improve  this  unit  to  the  needs  of 
your  classroom  individuals. 


Karen  MaMahon 

Activities  Writer 
N,0,W  Exemplary  Program 
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I.  •  Objectives 

A.*    fteneral  obVectives  , 

1.    To  helL  the  studeni:»  communicate  on  the  oral  amd  written 
levels. 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


To  entourage  the  stlilent  to  listen  to  and  analyze  the 
communications  of  others. 

To  erjable  the  student  tp  recognizfe  the  value  of  communi- 
caticin  in  work-life  situa1;ions.  • 

To  encourage  the  student  to  apply  communication  skills 
in  occupationally-oriented  learning  activities. 

To  ejiable  the  student  to  have  a  knowledge  of  careers 
that 


ness 


'tlftr 


require  the  use  of  communication  skills. 


To  give  the  student    a  basis  for  evaluating  the  effective- 


of  communications. 


To  encourage  the  student  to  analyze  interests  as  they 
appiy  to  careers. 


B.     Specific  objectives 

1.    By  the  end  of  the  unil;  activity,  the  student  will  he 
ablp  to  identify  two  work  role  charfacteri sties,  the 
edJcation/training  requirements,  an*-advantage  ajfd  b. 
disadvantage  for  three  occupations  of  his  choice.  ^ 

student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  knowled^ 
he  four  aspects  of  successful  speech  m^aking.  *^ 

student  will  be  able  to  write  an  organized  speech 


student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate'  his  knowledge  of 


2* 

of 

3. 

Th(2 

by 

4. 

Twe 

5. 

Tlie 

vthe 

f 
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II.    Activities  '  .  . 

/     Ao     ADMINISTER  AN  INTEREST  SURVEY  SUCH  AS  THE  KUDER  Eo  If 

some  of  your  students  have  already^ tacen  ±his  test,  refer 
to  their  cumulative  folders  for  their  profil^^  results*.  •  * 
A^k  each  student  to  choose  three  careers  ^that  are  represent- 
ative of  their' .highest  interest  ar^s* 

B.     INTRODUCE  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO'  THE  COMMONJCATI ON.. SKILLS  THAT-  ARE 
'  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL ^CAREER  AREAS:     writing  letters,  speech 
making,  and  listening •    Give  tfiem  the  following  information 
about  these  skills •  -       ^  . 

1.     Speech  making-  7"  ^ 


a.    .Writing  a  speech: 


"   ^  '      lo  )NIntroduction  -  present. the  subject  . 

2.)  Body  -  discuss  the  subje^dt  in- detail. 
3o)  Conclusion  -  summaicize  points  in  body  and 
dr'aw  conclusions •  \      .     ^1  , 

b.     Giving  the  speech:     .  '  ^    o      '    '  ,    •  ^ 

1?)  Proper  selection  of  subject  ..m%itt er^ for  the  audi- 
ence* '       ,^  '  ^  '  / 

2o )  Undistractive  body' l^vemfents  by  tp^  speaker. 

3o)  Clear  and  audit),le  ^^i^^W*  /  ' 

4o )  The  use  of  voice,  6xpfe.5^on,  and  fc^^ 

movement  to  promote  ir^^intereat' ^ 
standing  <Df  the  audienceU 

2.    Listening-  »      \'  > 

ao  '  Avoid  distracting  the  speaker  or  othe; 
listening. 

bo    Be  aware  of  non-verbal  communication 
Co     Recognize  the  speaker purpose^ 
d.     Know  what^s  fact  and  what^s  opinior 
eo    Recognize  and  analyze  details  in  t^e  body  pf  the 

speech.  -  - 

fo    Notice  whetner  the  cohclusion  suppi>rts  the  details 

in  the  body.'  ^  ^. 

go    Ask  questions  after  t#ie  speech  per^a^niTig  to  the 

subject  matter  in  the  speech. 

3o    Letter  writing    (business  and  personal)  - 

a.  Opening  a  letter. 

bo  Body  of  a  letter. 

Co  Closing  a  letter. 

do  Paragraphing.  ^ 

•Refer  to  IV.  Materials  and  Resources  for  a  list  of  University  of 
^     Maine  films  that  are  appropriate  for  these  topics. 
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1. 

2. 


DEVELOP  TriS, /FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES  TO  SHOW  THE  CORREUiTlO^^ 
BETWEEN  EACft  STUDENT'S  CAREE|^  CHOICES  AND  COMMUNICATION     -  ' 
SKILfS:  •    °  '  A 

s  ' 

Di'splay  general  occupational  information. 
A^k  the  students  t<b  research  the  following  occupational 
information  for  eactf'  career:  '  ; 

,^Two  work  role  c|iaraCteristic$. 

Education/training  requirements.,       "     "  - 
/vn  advantage. 
A  disadvantage. 

After  talking  about  how  to  write  a  lousiness  letter,  ask 
the  students  to  write  three  business  letters  to  bu"S- 
inesses  who  employ  people. who  have  jobs  similar  to  then- 
job  choices-;    Ask  the  students  to  request  information 


4. 


about  job  opportunities,  salary,  and, working  conditions.'* 
Use  the  return  letters  as  information  sources  and  e:.rinpjcs 
of  business  letters'.    Compare  letters  as  a  class. 

After  the  students  have  throughly  researched  their  job 
choices,  ask  them  to  choose  one  of  these  jobs  as  a  speecn 
topic.    Ask  each  student  to  give  his  speech  as.  if  he 
were  actually  a  person  working  in  this  field.  Students 
,will  discuss  the  following  in  their  speeches: 


'a-*- 
b. 
c. 
d. 
*e. 

g. 


Work  rqle  -characteristics  •  ^ 
Salary ^ 

Education/ training  requirements . 
Advantages  » 
DislidYantages 
,^^i>  outlook  •  ■ 

k-^softS'"for  working  in  this  field  , 


.1 


Have  ^tttf  -iiudents  listen  to  and  evaluate  each  others 
speeches;?'  Discuss  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
listener  as  outlined  in  B.,2.    You  may  want  students, 
to  make  their  evaluation  on  a  sheet  similar  to  the 
inserted  example  at  '  the  back  of  this  ,package. 

6.    Have  a  final  discussion  about ^the  rol^  of  communication 
skills  in.  the  world  of  work. 
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IIIo    Evaluation  ,.'»••. 

1 

A.^'^Tp^what  exteht  did  the  student  meet  the  specific  objectives 
oA  this  unit?^ 

1.  ^   Researching  occupational  information  on  three  careers • 

2.  Demonstrating  his  knowledge  >e*^the  fouii  aspects  of 
successful  speech  makingo  ^  ( 

3.  Writing  an  organized  speech  by  using  the  .three  elements 
'  of  a  well-organized  speecho 

4*     Demonstrating  his  av*a£:eness  of  the  seven  aspects  of  <j 
good  listening.  .  ^ 

*  B.    To  what  extent  did  the  activities  in  the  unit  help  the  stu- 

^    dents  meet  the  objectives? 

IV.    Materials  and  Resources 

Ao    Career  information  materials  \ 

1.     Occupational  Guidance  Series,  Finney  Co. 

26     SRA  Career  Information  Kit  •  . 

3.  SRA  Occupational  Exploration  ^it  ,  i 

4.  Interview  Cassettes  *  "}^^  -  • 

5.  Careers  for  Good  Speakers,  J.  Weston  Walch  Poster  Series* 

6.  Careers  j5or  Good  Writers,  J.  Weston  Walch  Poster  Series^ 

Bo    Films  on  subject  matter^CX( available  from  the  University  of 
Maine  Film  Rental  Libr^y  given  two  to  three  weeks  notice) 

lo  Speech:  Effective  Listening  $3. 50  jh-sh  • 

2o  Speech:  Planning  Yoyr  Talk  2.50  jh-sh-c-ad  • 

3.  Speech:  Using  Visuals  in  Speech  3.50  -    sh-c-^ad  # 

4.  Speech;  Using  Your  Voice  2.50  jh-sh-c-ad. 


student Nrrnc: 


INSERT  I 
Evaluation  Sheet 


\ 


Speaker' s  il-  no:^ 


Speaker's  Topic 


(circle  one) 
excellent    good    fair , 


How  was  the  speech 'organized?  , 

'I  ^  ' 

To  what  extent  did  the'  speaker  ^bl^serve , 
the  four  aspects  of  good  speech  making^ 

a:o  Proper  selection  of  subject  for 
:    audience  ^     i  r. 

b.  Undistractive  body  movements < 


poor 
'  1 


c.  Clear  and  audible  spee 


d.  TheT^use  of  voice,  facial,  ex- 
pression, and  body  movement 

To  wh^t  ^^xtent-  did  the  facts  support 

the  conclusions?  •  «  „ 

To  what  extent  did  ..the  .speaker  in-  , 
terest  you? 

How  well  did  the  speaker  introduce  his 
subject? 

Check-off  the  job  facts  the  speaker  included: 


"4 
4' 

4 

4 
4 


3 

3 
3 

3- 

3 

3 

3 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1  work  role  characteristic 


J_s alary 

*-  education/training  requirements 
advantages  • 


_dis  advantages 
job  outlook 


reasons  for  working  in 
'field 


the 


General  comments  about  the  speaker's  performance:^ 


i 

i-  

"  9 
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En9lish — ^prainmar  &'  Composition 
i,';  CAREER  RESflAROj  PROJECT' 

•  -  .■  :  .  •  ■'       .  •  .  i 

I.  °  Objectives  -  *  ,  -  jfe' 

A.    General  objectives  -  /- 

!•    To  help  th6  studentc  improve  igese^rch  skills • 

To.  encourage  the  student  to  work  independently. 

^  3.     To  hielp  the  student  explore  a  career  that  correlates 

with  his  interests.  ,  ^ 

4.     To  expose  bY\e  student  to  many  different  careersl 

5;    To  give  the  student  additional ,  exfierience  in  I^peport  . 
writing,  letter  writing,  and  oral  presentations. 

6.    *To  encourage  the  student  to  develop  pjublic  relations 
'  •  ♦     '  skills.  •      • ' 

.  B.     Specific  objectives 

lo     By  the  end  of  the  unit  study,  'the  student  will  be,  able 
to  describe  in  writing  and  orally  the  skills,  abilities, 
education/training  requirements,  future  outlook,  ad- 
vantages   and  disadvantages,  Salary,  necessary  interests, 
and  duties  for  a  job  of  his  choice.  ^. 

2o     The  student  will  be  able  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ma[ke  arrangements  for  a  resource  person  to  come  into 
±lie  classroom  to  give  a  ^esentation  about  his  work. 

*  3.  The  student  will  be  ablJ^o  w|^ite  a  business  letter  to 
ask  a  I  business  information  about  job  opportunities  and 
requirements  at  that  place  of  work.  -      "  ' 

4.    The  stu^nt  Will  be  able  to  ^oi^uct  an  Interview  with 


a£)J 

a  local  businessman  flbncerning  the  kind  of  work  he'^does, 
training/education  requirements,  necessary  skills, 
interests,  abilities,  and  advantages  and  dis'ad\^antages. 


II.     Scope  and  Sequence 

A.    jEntroduction-choosing  a  research  topic:  "  a  caiveer  jthat  .cor-  ' 
relates  with  interests,  skills,  and  job  satisf afetifens 

1.    Have  the  students  participate  in  a  Vocation'Jil .  Hbcploration 


Group,  to:  -  -    '  i 


V 
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CAREER  RESEARCH  PROJECT 


a.    Help  deveiop  communications  skills  when  talking 
^  about  jobs.^. 

b*    Refine  pareer  decisions ^ 

c.    Help  the  student  make^a  cho|^e  for  a  research  topic. 

! 

2*     Introduce  the  students  to  thd»i  resources  that  can  help 
provide  occupational  informatlQn  such  as: 

ao    Necessary  skills,  abilitie^s^  interests^ 


b.  Education/training  requirements. 

Co  Future  outlook, 

d.  Job  advantciges  and  disadvantages- 

e.  Salary. . 

f.  %Job  duties.. 


0 


SUGGESTED  ROW  RESOURCES:     lo    Vocational  Exploration  Groups. 
r  2.    Finney »s-Finding  Your  Job* 

,  3o    Interview  Cassettes.  , 
4^S5RA  Occ.  Exploration  Kit, 
5oV|  O^^a^)ational  Outlook.  Handbook. 

M  ^ 

In|iependent  research-  Ask  thfej=^tudent  to  find  out  the  above 
I    ' informafexon  by: 

Researching  aval^^able  occupational  information* 

V  Writing  a  business  letter,  to  a  business  who  has  jobs  in 
'    the  student ts  interest  area* 


r 


3o     Interviewing  a  local  businessman  whose  job 'is  similar 
to  the  student's  choice.  ^  .  „ 

Ask  .the^  student  to  share  this  information  with  the  rest  of 
the  clapS'  by:  -       ^     ^    ^  . 

\.  ^  Giving  an  oral  presentation-.',, 
2.     Writing  a  report* 

3o    Asking  a  resource  person  to  come  into  the  classroom  and 
speak  about  his  job.  (Parents  .ajrp  .yexr/  often  willing  to 
cooperate  as  resource  persons .i  " 


English — Media 
TELEVISION 


Objectives  ; 

A.  General  objectives 

1.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  occupations  involved 
in  th^  production  of  television  shows  and  conunercials. 

2.  To  show  the  student  how  communication    skills  can  be 
occupational  skill s. 

3o    Jo  help  train  the  iniierested  student  in  the  use  of 
video-tape  equipment • 

4o    To  Help  the  student  understand  the  role  of  the  media  in 
our  everyday  lives.  '  \. 

5.    To  help  the  student  understand  how  television  influences 
V       people.  / 

B.  Specific  objectives 

'la    By  the  end  df  the  unit  study>  th^  student  will  be  able 
*  '  to  name  seven  jobs  that  ,are  involved  with  the  pro- 
duction of  television  sHows^  and*^ commercial s. 

2o  ^^^e  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  'skills,  abil- 
ities, education/training  requiremel^ts,  future  outlook, 
^^iiiiadvantages  and  disadvantage's,  necessary  interests,  and 
:  duties  of  each,  of  these  workelrs.  / 

3.  -The  student  will  be  able  to  write  a  script  for  a  tel- 

evision show,  news  cast,  or  commercial •  / 

4.  The  'Student  will  lie  able  to  perform  a  job  function  from 
the  following  list  of  workers  that  could  be  involved 

in  the  production  of  a  television  show,  newscast,,  or';^* 
commercial : 

a.    Writer.  '  ^  c 

^  b .    Producejf-directon  j 

c.  Set  designer.  * 

d.  Properties  manager. 
;    ,       fe.    Caftnera  man.  ^ 


TELEVISION 

* 

Editing  man. 
Announcer. 

h.  Master  of  ceremohie^* 

i.  .     Actors . 

Contestant.. 

>       h.     Sound-music-special  effects  workers, 
i.    Technical  assistant. 
II.    Scope  and  Sequence 

A.    Introduction  to  subject  matter:  • 

1.  The  role  of  television  in  our  everyday  lives; 
^    a.    Information  previously  unavailable. 

b.  Communications  throughout  the  world- 

c.  The  media  is  constantly  changing  our  life-styles 
by  exposing  us  to  the  life-styles  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

'Xd.,  An  individual's  experience  can  become  the  ex- 
perience  of  millions, 

2.  How  television  advertising  influences  people: 

a.  The  power  of  suggestion. 

b.  Famous  person  approach  (If  Bobby  Orr  likes  it, 
yoxij'll  like  it.  )• 

c.  The  economical  approach  (more  for  your  money). 

d.  The  "Best  and  Greatest"  approach. 

e.  The  masculine  or  feminine  image  approach. 

f.  The  special  offer  approach  (one  time  only...). 
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TELEVISION 


3.    Television  and  careers; 

a.  Writer. 

b. *  Producer, 

c.  Director* 

d.  Set  designer* 

e.  Properties  manager. 

f.  , Camera  man. 

g.  Editing  man . 

h.  Announcer  . 

i.  Master  of  cermonies. 
j.  Actor. 

k.  Sound-music  director, 

1.  Special  effects  man.  *  * 

m.  Technical  assistant, 
SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOURCES:  Actor 


/ 


:f  Monograph, 
Careers  fs^^Good  Speakers-Poster  Series* 
Careers  for*SGood  Writer-Poster  Series, 

Sommunication-Film  . 
ass  Communication-Tapes  Unlimited* 
Your  Career  in  TV.  and  Radio-Book  # 
Finding  Your  Job  Series-Finney • 

A  television'* will  be  useful  in-  your 
classroom  for  the  introduction  to 
illustrate  advertising  tecfiJ^ques 
and  the  role  of  television  in  our 
everyday  lives. 

An.  exci/rsion  to  a  local  television 
^station  will  help  prbyide  additional 
occupational  information • 


/ 


TELEVISION 


B.  Independent  study-  . 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  research  at  least  seven  occupations 
involved  in  the  production  of  television  shows  and  • 
commercpials.     Ask  them  to  incorporate  the  following 
information  in  their  written  or  oral  report;  skills, 
abilities,  education/training  requirements,  future  * 
outlook,  advantages  and  .disadvantages,  necessary  in- 
terests, and  duties  for  each  of  the  workers. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  write-  a  script  for  a  tele/ision 
show,  newscast,  or  commercial. 

C.  Concluding  activities  : 

'    *'  ^  <  • 

1.  Instruct  interested  students  in  the  use;^d  care  of 
video-taping  equipment:  /• 

a.  Decks— editing  and  recording. 

b.  Tapes. 

c.  Cameras. 

2.  Using  the  above  scripts,  allow  students  to  role-play  th 
television  occupation  of  their  choice.     Tape  the 
finished  product,  and  conduct  evaluation  sessions  con- 

.   cerning  the  collective  efforts  of  the  class  to  make  the 
programs*        '       .  ^  > 

SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOURCES:     Video-tape  decks. 

Video-tapes^ 
Video-camera . 
Tripod  or  monopod  . 


S^ENCE 

Careers         Topographi\:al  Map  Reading 


!•  Objectives 

A.  Gener*^  objectives 

!•     To  introduce  the  student  to  the  careers  and  leisure 
time  activities  that  have  a  use  for  topographical  map 
reading, 

2.  To  show  the  relationship  between  contour  and  topograph- 
ical maps* 

3.  To  help  the  student  recognize  geological  formations  with 
the  use  of  the  topographical  map* 

4^     To  enable, the  student  to  perceive  spatial  relationships* 

(  5*     To  encourage  the  student  to  recognize  some  environmental 

needs  of  a  given  area  when  shown  a  topographical  map.  ^ 

B.  Specific  objectives 

1.  By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  name  eight  careers  and/or  leisure  time  activities 

^  that  could  use  topographical  map  reading  skilla,to  . 

advantage.  ••7 

\  ^ 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  skills,  |bil- ' 
ities,  interests,  education/training  requirements;  job 
-^'^-^-look,  and  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  for^^ach  ' 

:eer  or  leisure  time  .activity.  '  ^ 


out: 

career 


3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  construct  a  simple  contour 
map  that  respresents  the  topography  on  a  topographical 
map. 

X  ■  • 

'*4.    'The  student,  will  be  able^  to  construct  a  scale  model,  of' 
the  lay  of  the  land  from  a  topographical  rt^ap. 

^optional 
II.     Scope  and  Sequence 
A.  Introduction 

1.     Introduce  the  stucient  to  topographical  map  readingo 
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a..   Topographical  maps^  ^  • 
.      .         1.    How  they  are  mad^".  ..Who  makes  them. 
2.    What  they  represent. 
•  b.     How  to  read  a  topographical  map: 

1.  '    Using  a  stereoscope. 

N 

2.  Making  a  contour  fnap  from.-a^opographical 

2.     Careers  and  leisure-tirr.e  activities  that  can  use 
topographical  map  to  advantage: 

a.    Urban  planning  careers. 

Wild  life  managemento 

Co  Geologist. 

d.  H^avy  equipment  operator.  ♦ 

e.  Engineer-agricultural,  civil ,  .geological « 
-   f.  Construction  worker* 

g.  Landscaping  technician, 

h.  Surveyor. 

i.  Cartographer. 

j.  Forestry  worker:* 

k .  Farmer . 

1.  Hunter, 

m.  Fisherman, 

n.  Camper. 

o.  Pilot.  \  ^  ' 

Suggested  NOW  Resources:     Stereo  Photo^ Kit 

^  SRA-Career  Information  Kit 

Finney » s-Findinq-  Your  Job 
Career  Monographs 

i 


NOTE 


B.    Classroom  activity 


The  state  wildlife,  fishery  servic 
and  conservation  service  may  be 
helpful  in  providing  additional 
occupa1;ional  information,  resource 
persons,  and  topographical  maps  lof 
Maine. 


1.     Students  I^^ad  and  interpret  topographical  nfeps  for: 

a.  Geological  formetions. 

b.  General  contours., 
Spatial  relationships  of  land  formations, 

d.     Some  environmental  needs  of  that  area  given  the  in- 
formation from  the  topographical  map. 


2. 
3. 


Students  make  some  contour  maps  from  topographical  maps. 

^  •         ^  . 

Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  research  eight 
careers  and«leisure  time  activities  for  job  facts. 

State  wildlife  and  fishery  department  and  the  conser- 
vation department  may  help  provide  occupational  infor- 
mation through  literature,  resourcO«^son  visits,  and 
additional  topo'graphical  maps„.-^  ^ 

More  motivated  students  may  want  to  make  a  scale  model 

°^  ^^"^  ^^""^       represented  on  a  topo- 
graphical map.  ^^t^^ 


Co     Concluding  activities 


r 


1.     students  may  want  to  do  some  land  Jse  exercises  using 
their  contour  maps  or  scale  models  las  working  plans*. 

a.  Urban  ^reas.  -  •  ,  \ 

b.  Suburban  areas. 

Co  Wildlife  preserve. 

do  .Parks  and  recreation  areas.  ^ 

eo  Pulp  woodlands.  ^ 

f •  Marshlands* 
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2.  Students  write  about  or  describe  the  eight  careers  they 
researched  that  can  use  topographical  maps  to  advantage. 

3.  Students  indicate  the  careers  that  could  be  involved  in 
their  land  use  plan. 

Suggested  NOW  Resources:    Excursions  in  Outdoor  Measurement 

by  Donovan  A.  Johnson,  J.  Weston 
Walch,  Publishers,  can  provide 
additional  outdoor  activities. 


(  1 


.  1 
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^KT  copy  fli/^f^BLE 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE^^, 
Recycling  Careers 

Ip  Objectives 

A.    General  objectives 

1*    To  encourage  the  student  to  find  creative  solutions 
to  solid  waste  problems.  ^      >        ,  , 

2.     To  orient  the  student  to  the  careers  that-  could  be 
involved  in  solving  solid  waste  problems^. 

3<r    To  allow  the  student  to  try-out  ^"ofiie  of  I>is  *  solutions 
to  solid  waste  problems.  .        '  ^ 

/.  t 

^    Bo    Specific  objectives  --f^/ 

Ip    By  the  end  of  the  program  activity,  the  Istudent  will 
be  able  to  discover  three  ways  to  recycle  solid  waste* 

2o     The  student  will  be  able  to  name  four  careers  that 
could  be  involved  i^i  solving  solid  waste  piroblemsp 

3p     The  student  wiH  be  able,  to  describe  to  his  own 

satisfaction  the  work  role  and  its  function  in  our_ 
society  for  each  of  these  occupations.  ^ 

II.     Scope  and  Sequence 

Ap  Introduction 

1.     Pre-test  the  students    awareness  of  solid  waste 
problems  and  careers.    Use  specif io^ objectives  as 
a  test  model.  ^ 


2.     Discuss:    What  is  solid  waste? 


3.    Discuss:    What  careers  eould  be  involved  in  solving 
the  solid  waste  problem?  4^ 

B.    Class  activity  ^        *  '  . 

1.     Collect  solid  waste  such  as  the  following: 

a.  Paper. 

b.  Bottles. 
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C  I 

2.     Decide  what  the  solid  waste  will  be  used  for.  ^Some' 
items  might  include: 

a.  .Recyclable  paper  for  a  paper  recycling  company. 

b.  Glasses,  vases,  candleholders,  etc. ,  from  bpttles. 

« 

I  c.    Candles  in  cut  and  de'coirated  bottles. 

^*     Obtain  materials  and  equipment  and  make  arrangements 
„      ■  w^^^  ^  paper  recycling  company.    Materials  might  in- 

.  elude:  / 


Bo 

Glass  stain. 

-  ,  b. 

Acrylic  paints 

.  c. 

Glue. 

Hodgepodge. 

e. 

Glass  cutter  kits. 

fo 

Paraffin^ 

g- 

Candle  wicks. 

4.     Students  may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  making  of  the. 
_     ^         recycled  products  with  an  art  instructor  who  may  have 

the  room  and  materials  to  conduct  the  recycling  projects 

C.    Concluding  activities 

'1.    Have  the  stu<^^ts  research  further  the  occupations  that 
can  be  inv61ved  in  solving  solid  waste  problems. 

f  2.    Have  each  student  assess  the  work  role  and  its' function 

society  to  at  least  four  occupations*  ~" 

3.  '?ost-test  the  students'  awareness  of  solid  wastfe  problen 
and  careers  &s  you-  did  ton  the  pre- test.  • 

Af.     Compare  pre-  and  post-test  results.   '  , 

,  ^  i    Suggested  NOW  Resources:    An  Analysis  of  the  Fifteen  Gaidar' 

Clusters:    JSnvironmental  Caree'ifs 
SRA-Career  Information  KjH  ' 


Transportatipn  Occupations 


C/J^EERS  IN  AEROSPACE 


Suggested  for  use  in 
8th  or  9th  Grade 
Science  Classes 


Developed  by: 

Roger  Labbe 

Grade  8  Science 

Lewiston  Junior  High  School 

In  cooperation  with  the 
n.O.V.  staff       .  . 
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INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  excitement  of  a  few  years  ago  that  was  associated 
with  space  exploration  has  somewhat  lessene^d,  there  is  still 

considerable  opportunity  in  aerospace  careers.     This  unit  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  these  careers  as  they  relate  to  the  subject 
of  astronomy  and  sciende  in  general.     This  is  important  because 
aerospace  occupations'  have  not  only  significantly  contributed  to 
space  explora<iion-but  to  many  areas  in  the  scientific  field  such 
as  ^ctronics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  medicine. 

Your  students  will  probably  enjby  working  in  groups  with  other 
class  members  in  the  exploration  of  job  duties,  rp^^^ibilities, 
education  requirements,  advantages  and  disadvantages ,^r^ining, 
skills,  abilities,  and  interests. for  aerospace  careers. 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
N,0,W,  Exemplary  Program 
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Objectives 


^Transportation  Occupations 
CAREERS  IN  AERQSPyS' 


A^.    General  objectives  .  t|  • 

;     1.    To  give  a  brief  introduction  to  astronomy  as  a  subject 
alsf»=i  and  aerospace  as  a  career  area. 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  associate  other  ' 
subject  matter  skills  such  as  matif  and  language  arts  - 
with  skills  needed  in  aerospace  careers,. 

3.  To  enabXe  the  student  to  become  more  familiar  with 
general  trendy  in  space  exploration.  • 

4.  To  emphasize  the  following  dareer  education  concepts  in 
relation  to  careers  in  aerospace;^ 

a.  Job  characteristics  and  individuals  must  be  flexible 
,       in  a  changing  society.        •  / 

b.  Job  specialization  creates  interdependency.  ^ 
•  c.    Education  and  vfoifk  are  interrelated. 

d.    Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities, 
attitudes,  and  values. 

5.  To  give  the  student  a  realization  of  the  ecjrfiomic  ^o&n- 
tial  of  various  careers  in  aerospace.  • 

B.     Specific  objectives 

"%     ,  - 

1...  By  the  end  of  the  unit  study,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  state  ^our  personal^  qualifications  for  success  in 
aerospcae  careers. 

2.    The  student  will "be  able  to  state  three  reasons  why  a 

career  in  aerospccc  is  attractive  or  unattractive  to  him. 

•3.    The  student  Will  be  able\to  state  at  least  three-  v 

geographic  locations  wheJe  it  is  possiljle  to  wprjc  in'  the 
field  of  aerospace.     •         .  '  f 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  five  career  sbeciajitie 
within  tn^area'  of  aerospace.  ' 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  choose  one  career  ftom  the 
above  five  specialities  and  will  be  able  to: 


a.  Relate  it  to  1.  through  3.  above. 

b.  o  Stat&r^  education  training  requirements. 
:e  possible  pay  scales  in  the  various  geo^aphic 

IS.  ..  ^         -3         f  , 


areas. 


6. 


Given  problems  that  selected  work&rs  In  aerospace  might 
solve,  the  student  will  be  able'' to  help  .de\?elop  a  solutior 
to  at  least  four  problems  -that  require  the  use  of  the 
following  subject  areas:     basic  astronomy,  math,  and/or 
language  arts.  '  cuiu/ui 


Activities 


B. 


1. 


A.    ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  WRITE  A  PARAGRAPH  GIVING fTHRfeE  REASONS 
WHY  THEY  WOULD  LIKE  OR  NOT  LlKE  TO  HAVE  A  JObI  IN  tL  ri^LD 
OF  AEROSPACE.     Tell  them  that  this  assignment! is  ™giSd? 

Son^%;?i^  ^  ""^^  i"^"^  discover  their  pSsenj/knowl4dge 

about  astronomy  and  careers  in  aerospace,  and  tSf?  interests, 

HAVE  THE  CLASS  CONSTRUCT  AN, AEROSPACE  CAREERS  BULLETIN  BOARD; 

Either  hang:  up,arPoster  of  the -universe  you  alreadv  hWe 
or  have  the  students  draw  or  construct  a  pos?er^?rom  ' 
poiored  paper.,  poster  paper,  and  colored  markers. 

nir^^^         ""^r^  four  .or  five  groups  (  4-5  members 

per  group).     Try  to, put  at  least  one  or  two  highly 
motivated  students  into  each  group.    You  may  find  this 
out  by  reading  the  ,res,ults  of  activity  A. 

Assign  each  group  a  destinat.ioii'in  the  ..universe.  Make 
sure  this  destination,  is  observable  through  a  small 
telescope.  % 

QiVe^ach  group  at  leasTfive  c&reer' special ifies  In"  " 
tne  area  of  aerospace  to  work  with: 

a.  Astronaut^ 

b.  Astronomer,  . 

c.  'Dynamical  astronomer, 

d.  Aeronautical  dietician:    food,  air  &  water. 

e.  Communications  specialist  in  aeronautics. 


'4. 


)  i 


c.  The  space  dietician  knows  that  two  astronauts  need 
1.5  gallons  of  drinking  water  ^per  d^f.    She  also  has 
the  following  information  concerning  the/journey : 
The  spaceship  will  travel  approximately  17,000  m.p.h, 
The  distance  is  the  same  as  a.  above.    From. this 
information  she  must  know*''how  long  it  will  take 

to  reach  the  destination...    The  answer  will  be  in 
the  form  of  hours.    Change  hours  time  to  days. 
^  From  there'  compute  the  number  of  gallons  of  water 

the  astronauts  will  need  to  reach  their  destination 
and  return  to  earth.    Add  this  information  to  the 
bulletin  board. 

d.  Write  an  explanation  of  what  a  communications  spe4 
cialist  in  aeronautics  and  an  Astronaut  would  do  ilj 
suddenly  all  cqrnmunication    witlv  Er.rth  was  cut  off. 

e.  With  a  earner^"  try  to  take  pictures  using  a  telescope 
of  various  celestial 'bodies.    Add  these  along  with  • 
magazine  cut-outs  to  the  bulletin  board. 

C.  IF  THERE  IS  A  PLANETARIUM  IN  YOUR  -  COMMUNITY  TAKE-  THE 
CLASS  TO  VISIT  A  SHOWING.    Add  information  and  pictures 
to  the  bulletin  board. 

D.  ASK  RESOURCE  PERSONS  IN  THE  .A|:R0SPACE  FIELD  Tp  COME  TO  THE 
CLASS  TO  SPEAK  ABOOT  THEIR  OCCUPATIONS.    P^e^areyour  stu- 
d^ts  to  ask  q\£^f^fSp\s  about  job  duties,  responsibilities, 
udyantages,  and  »fs^d vantages,  salary,  education/training 
requirements,'  skills,  abilities,  interests,  and  outlook. 

III.    Evaluation  .  ;  •  ^        _  „ 

A.  Give  your  student  a  questionaire  similar  to  the  one  suggested 
\  ^   .  ^  ,        J^'  Activities,  A.  .^after,  the  completion  6f  the  unit 

activities.    A  comparison  of  the  students'  answers  will  re- 
-  veal  their  growth  as  a  result  of  the  unit  activity. 

B.  Check  each  student's  contribution  to  the  unit  projects  by 
using  the  specific  objectives  as  your  measure.  Check-off 
the^ objectives  as  they  are  met. 

C.  Analyze  the  activities  in  this  un^t  by  their  effectiveness 
in  helping  thfe  studehts.  meet  unit  objectives. 

¥ 

D.  Change  and  add  activities  to  meet  your  needs  and  the  needs 
of  your  students.  j 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE   _  gQ^ 


Have  the  groups  research  for  one  class  period  job 
characteristics  as  de-scribed  in  I.,  B. ,  5.  Make 
available  appropriate  materials  and  resources.  Give 
them  a  brief  description  of  what  each  job  might  en- 
tail on  a  given  journey.    You  might  get  your  inform- 
ation -from  the  D.O.T.,  OccCipation^l  Outlook  Handhook-, 
.Encyclopedia  of  Careers,  Volume  II,  SRArT^m,p^4-.-^».i 

Exploration  Kif.^  nr    Finney <zr.^A'l..  IWTr^  

introducing  these  careers  empnasize  the  following 
concepts  as  they  relate  to  aerospace  careers: 

a.  Job  characteristics  and  individuals  must  be  ' 
flexible  in  a  changing  society.  j 

b.  Job  specialization  creates  interdependency. 

c.  Education  and  work  are  interrelated. 

d.  .Individuals  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities 
attitudes,  and  values.  * 

Combine  the  above  information  and  add  it  to  the 
bulletiri  board: 

'i  i '  ' 

aS^  i Attach  copies  of  reports. 

U\ 

^h.\^  Attach  various  lines  and  symbols  standing  for 
job  performances  of  these  workers.    Example;  A 
colored  line  or  string  ia  stretched  from  Earth 
f    ,   to  a  given  destination.    Written  along  the  line 
;   might  be  a  statement  such  as  this:    The  astronomer 
may  estimate  distances  by  looking  through  a 
telescope.     (Have  a  small  drawing  or  picture  of 
a  telescope  at  a  given  point  on  earth.)  ' 

^^t^^-^P''PP°^^^^s  that  the  five  mentioned  aerospace 
workers  rtiight  face  on  a  given  destination.    Example s|| 

a.  Have  the  class  construct  several  telescopes. 
(RefeJT  to  page  384  Astronomy  in  Actio'h.)  Have 
each  group  estimate  tne  distance  from  the  assigned 
destinatiortv with  the  use  of  the  telescope.  Check 
it  with  actiisa  astronomical  findings.    Add  this 
information  tdsthe  appropriate  place  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

b.  Compute  the  trajectory  line  of  travel  a  spacecraft 
must  follow  from  Earth  to  the  assigned  "destination 
taking  into  consideration  the  following  variables- 

'the  craft's  path,  position,  and  the  sprcocraft's 
speed.  Add  this  information  to  the  bulletin 
board.  _   


■A 


IV*    Materials  and  Resources  *  • 

A.    The  American  Astronomical  Society  and  The  National  Aerospace 
and  Education  Council  has  a  variety  of  information  to  offer 
in  the  astronomy-aerospace  fields • 

^        Bo    Occupational  Information  » 

Encyclopedia  of  Careers,  volume  II  . 

2*     The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  . 

3*     The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  . 

4*     SRA  Occupational  Exploration  Kit. 

5 •     Finney's  -  Finding  Your  Job  • 

Co     Suggested  text  as  information: 

Astronomy  in  Action  -  The  teacher's  edition  has  a  se- 
L  lection  of  films  and  other  materialso 

2*     Your  Future  in  NASA.^^t^^ine .  ARCO  Pub.,  New  York,  1971o 

Do    The  NoOoWo  Program  has  an  extensive  array  of  audio-visual  mat 
erials  and  c^^uipment  that  ate  available  to  you  at  your  -request 
from  our  "Resource  Center"  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive  High 
Schoolo 

^  » 

!•     Tape  recorders,  microphones. 

^  '20     Video-tape  equipment* 

^  ^  3o     Cameras,  films,  flashcubes, 

4o     Projectors,  screens. 
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^  MATHEMATICS 
The  Metric  System  and  Gacears 

Objectives  ' 

A.  General  objectives  ^ 

1.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the ^uses  of  the  metric 
system. 

^      2.     To  show  the  relationship  of  the  metAc  "system  to  a  con- 
sumer-oriented"  society.  *  * 

3.  To  orient  the  student  to  mathematics  careers  that  can  be 
affected  by  the-  metric  system. 

4.  To  help  the  student  develop  skills  in  converting  standard 
and  metric  measures. 

B.  Specific  objectives 

.1.     By  the  end  of  the  program  activity,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  name  ten  mathematics  careers  that  can  be  af- 
fected by  the  metric  system. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  following  in- 
formatioa. about  five  of  the  above  careers:  interests, 
skills,  ^ilities,  education  and/or  training,  two  job  _ 
functions,^  ja  disadvantage  and  an  advantage.  ^ 

3.  Given  a /m^h  problem  in  standard  measure,  i:he  studfent 
will  be-^tBle  to  change  the  problem  to  metric  measure*. 

4.  Given  a  maf:hr  problem  in  metric  measure,  the  student  will 
be  able  t<x  change  the  problem  to  standard  measure. 

5.  The  studerit  will  be  able  to^  describe  a  practical  ap- 
plication^-for  each  given  problem. 

Scope  and  Sequence 

A.    Introduction  .'t 

1.     Pre-tfest  students  per  specific,  objectiv^  1.-5. 

ex*  Name  ten  math  careers/that  can  be  affected  by  the 
metric  system.  / 

Change  the ^followingNnetric  problem  into  standard 
measure.  Give  me  a  practical  application  of  this 
problem. 


2.  Collect  data  and  save  for  comparison  with  post- test 
results. 

3.  Introduce  the  practical  applications  of  the  metric  sy- 
stem m  a  consumer- oriented  society  by  having  your  class 
play  the    Decimeter  Game. 

4.  Discuss  the  occupations  encountered  while  playinq  the 
game: 

a.    Necessary  skills?,  interest's,  and  abilities. 

t 

bo     Education  and/or 'training  requirements. 

J, 

c.     Job  function o 
do     Disadvantages  and  advantageso 
Class  exploration  of  additional  careers 

1.  Use  the  NOW  Program's  library  of  math  and  careers  ma- 
terials to  provide  additional  information  about  math 
m  the  world  of  worJc-     (list  available  from  department 
head).  -     -^^  .-^       ,  ^  ^ 

2.  Whenever  possible^ have  the  class  work  on  problems  that 
-  these  workers  encounter. 

4 

3. ;  -Do  standard  and  metric  conversions  with  these  problems. 

4.  ^  Discuss  the  effects  pj  the  metric  system  on  our  Society 

in  relation  to  these  careers  in "mathematics. 

5.  Play    Decimeter  Game     for  review  and  further  development 
of  metric  system  skills.     The  Metric  System;    A  Pro- 

^     qrammed  Approach  may^also  be  helpful. 

Concluding  activities  .  ^  ^ 

1.     Post-test  the  students  per  specific  objectives  1.-5.  as 
m  pre-test  procedure. 

^.     Compare  pre-  and  post-test  results  with  the  class. 

3.  Use  the  pre-  and  post-test  procedure  as  an  example  of 
of  how  a  statistician  finds  out  information. 

4.  Briefly  describe  how  the  pre-  and  posV-test  results 
can  be  used  to  provide  statistical  data. 


^  r  . 


Suggested  NOW  Resources:  f 

c 

5~Decimeter  Games  and  The  Metric  System: 
A  Programmed  Approach  • 

Teacher's  choice  of  the  following: 

Geometry  in  Occupotiorts. 
Algebra  in  Occupations* 
Math  in  the  Home, 
Math  in  Nature • 
Math  in  Everyday  Life. 
Math  in  Space, 
Math  in  Life, 
Opportunities  in  Math. 


^  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

UoSo  HISTORY  .  ^ 

Journalism  Careers  and  the  History  of 
Journalism  in  America 

!•  Objectives 

A.    General  objectives 

1-     To  help  the  student  reVlize  the  relationship  of  jour- 
nalism and  political  cartoons- to  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

^         2.     To  expose  the  student  to  examples  of  journalism  and 

political  cartoons  that  have  influenced  American  historyo 

To  show  the  student  the  relationship  of  journalism  and 
^political  cartooning  to  the  contemporary  political 
scene* 


4.     To  orient  the  strident  to  career  opportunities  in  jour-^^ 
nalism. and  political  cartooning* 

Bo    Spec^!?ic  objectives 

By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity ,  the  student  will  be  ' 
able  to  Write  a  headline  story  of  his  choice  about  a 
historical  event  in  0. So ^ historyo  4 

^  Z.    The  ^tudent^will  --be  able  to  draw  a  jpolitical  cartoon  of 

his  choice  that  represents  a  political  event  in  UoSo 
;  '      hist&ryo  —  ^        ,  ^  ^  .    .  ^  ; 

-I' 

3o     The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  three  functions  of 
journalism  and  political  cartooning  in  current  political 
events o 

4o     The  student  will  be  to  name  four  career  opportunities  in 
journalism  and  political  cartooning* 

5o     The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  job  function, 
education/ training  requirements,  necessary  interests, 
skills,  and  ahiiitles  that  a  Journalist  and  political 
cartoonist  needo 

6.    The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  to  his  own  satis- 
faction how  the  study  of  political  science  and  UoSo 
history  can  be  beneficial  to.  the  jourp^ist  and  polit- 
i€al  cartoonist o  ✓ 
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II •     Scope  and  Sequence  ^ 
A,    Introduction;  ^ 


r 


1.  Using  "HistorV&ih  Headlines"  and  "Classic  Political 
Cartoons,"  shcJsf  the  r^laijionship  of  journalJ\sm  and  po- 
litical cartooning  to.th^'  history  of  the  Uni-^d  States. 

2.  Introduce  the  journalist  indfelitical  cartoc\iiit  as 
occupations.  " 


Suggested  NOW  Resources .-^  yistory  in  Headlines-Denver  Post. 

D.es  Moines  Register.  Altanta 
^  Constitution . 

'  Classic  Political  Cartoons  . 

Your  Career  in  Journalism^ 

Joseph  Pulitzer  . 

'Fxrst  Woman  Editor  ^ 

B.    Classroom  activity: 

1.  students  write  headline    stories  of  their  choice  about 
historical  events  in  U.  S,  history.  " 

2.  Students  'draw  political  cartoons  of  their  ghoice  that 
represent  polibicar  events  in  U.S'.  hi^toryl     '    '  I 

■      ■       ■     i       '  :     i       4     I      ^  - 

3.  Students  visit  a  local  newspaper  to  se^.  journalists  on 
the  job  And  to  observe  UPI  and  AP  printouts.  ' 

*         ^  it  ■  ^  ,^  ^,     ^  ^         •  k         i      ■<       >  . 

4.  Students  research  jourrialism  as  a  career  per  specific 
objectives  4.,  5.,  and, 6.  . 

Suggested  NOW  Resources;     s^e  as  above. 

^  SRA-Career  Information  Kit « 

Finney » s-Fipdinq  Your  Job  . 

Career  Monographs  . 
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.  ^  ^  fit 


»  C,    Concluding  activities:,  ^ 

lo    Class  discussion  o^h  the '.functions  of  journalism  and 
political  cartooning  in  current  political  eventso 

2.    Students  report     on  career  opportunities  and  job  facts 
concerning  journalism  a|i(3  political  cartooning  in  re- 
lationship to  the  studypjpf  political  "science  ^and  U,S.  ^ 
'hi  story  o  •  •  , 


I 

Hospitalxby  and*  Recreation 
'  '  Careers 

Consumed  and  I^bmemaking  Careers 


CAREERS  IN  FRENCH  CUISINE 

^  i. 


Suggested  for-Use^in  I|itermediate  French T:ias|^s 


Developed  by: 

Claire  Bolduc 

Junior  High  French  Teacher 

In  cooperation  with  « 
^-^      .^^he^I^.O.^;,  Staff  ; 

1      ^  #  3^ 


^^^^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  unit  can  be  completed  within  a  semester.     It  can,  also,  be' 
adapted  to  any  foreign  language.     These  activities  need* not |^  done 
all  at  once  but  may  be  comfortably  spread  throughout  the  semester. 
The  student  will  not  only  be  introduced  to  careers  in  French  cuisine, 
but  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  expand  language  development  sjcills 
and  to  lea'pn  something  about  tHe  French  culture.' 

The  home  economics  department  can  assist  the  class  by  pr<^viding 
kitchen  facilities  so  that  the  students  may  make  their  own  French  meal 
going  by  a  menu  they  made  up.     Students  will  enjoy  role-playing 
the  careers  they  encountered  on  the  field  trip  in  their  own  French 
restaurant.  .^.-^  \ 


4- 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
N.O.V/o  Exemplary  Program 
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Careers  in  French  Cuisine  '  • 

Objectives  BEST  COPUVAIIABLE 

Ao    General  objectives 

.  !•     To  introduce  the  student  to  careers  wh^ch  involve  French 
cuisine. 

*2o     To  help  the  student  realize  that  education  and  work  are 
interrelated^ 

3o     To  compare  American  cuisine  with  French  cuisine« 

4.     To  help  develop  the  following  French  language  skills: 
\  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  idiomatic  expressions. 

Bo     Specific  objectives 

!•     By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity,  the  y/tudent  will  be 
able  to  compare  three  aspects  of  Anp^ican  cuisine  with 
three  aspects  of  French  cuisine  (^petizer,  main  dish, 
desert) o 

-  *2r^*-  ^hle'^lsCudent  will  be  able>  to  -define,  pronounce,  ^write>- 
and  use  the^  following  words  in  ODmplete  sentences: 

I* 


r.  „ 

le 

Coc  c.u  vin 

b. 

Gourqct  ^ 

m« 

Flnn.oo 

"  »  c. 

Glutt''>n-  '  —  * 

no 

kcic  ucf  ort  '/ 

.  d. 

Ir  Carte 

^  'o. 

Crcpc  suzeizte 

*  ^c. 

-^Souf filet 
Entree , 

±  o 

,Mpitro  d'hctci^ 

• 

Oo 

Cuii:  j^nc:, 

.qooritif^  ■ 

Sr  ufco 

c 

o 

Lioueur 

i. 

Pic  (•   Ir  mbcc 

t. 

Cromc  de  )menfch(5 

» 

Gcxc  on 

Uo 

v7uj,icnne  col<?d 

h  • 

y.u  grr.tin 
Blrncho  '  t 

i 

3.     The  student  will  be  able  to  ^ write  a  menu  in  French  for 
a  French  meali; 

4«     The  student  will  be  able  to  name  three  occupations  in- 
volved in  running  a  Fren"Sh  restaurants         .  ^  - 

5*     The  student  wi^'ll  be  ^able  %o  describe  in-  Fi^ffdh  three 
duties  for  each  of  £he  above  workers.^  ;^'S-*^^ 

/  k 

S.     The  student  will  be  able  to  prepare  a  French  dinner  in 
conjunction  with  the  home  economics  d^artmerit. 


c 
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II.  Activities 


A. 


B. 


^gj^g^^"  CUISlNh.      Compare  afe)ietizers,  mainyflishes,  and 

?hp!f  ^^f^  ""^^  ^  Amerlcanl menu,  using'.  - 

these  three  Elements,     Then  give  them' choicesW  French 

f  ??pi?h"'^'^">?^^ -^'^  desserts.  .  Let 'fi^em  a^IS  mke 
?  ^^U''-    ^^'"^^^e  the  results. ^   Brin'g  in  an  American 
rn^n-=?f4-f'^  ^  ^""^^  cookbook '  SQ  that  the  studentf^dan 
SS^??^^  ^  an^ingredients  of  their  American 

SJd  AmelLL'^aSa^fn^e;.  "'"^'^^  Pictures  from  French. 

ARRANGE  TO  HAVE  RESOURCE  -pfiRSONS  CDME  INTO  THE  CLASS  AND 
al^^nn  ^'^K^^^'f.  *    f^^f^  ^°  ^^'^^  questions  in  French  con- 
tt^^i^  1^°^  "^IJ^f^f  job  satisfactions,  ahd.neces- 

incl  d  in^lements.    Some  of  these  workers  might 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Chef  ^JC.^  «  f  r6hch  rest^ilrant 

A  specialist  .in  Franco-American  or  Canac^ian  cuisine 
A  connoisseur  or  a  salesi^an  of  Fren 
A  caterer  who  speciajlizes  in  French 


5.    Waiter  or  waitreafe 


d  pastries  _ 


,6. 


Host 


or  hostess 


J.  jlFrahco-American  housewife^'  ' 
I  Native  French  hous'dwif e  ^ 


C. 


D. 


COL^T  INFORMA^TJON  FROM  THESE  RESOURCE  PERSONS.  "  DisDlav 
^  h^Sp"???^?  and^writt^  accounts.    As  a  class  exercise,  ^  v 
have  the  students  torxte.  two  ^hort  compositions  or  give 

•  Presentation  in  French  ajjout.  thfe  resource  person 
?;  Si'fn^h    J^Zv,  students  to. express  their  Opinion  ^ 

to  thSm     "^^^^^"^  or  j^ot  ,thes.e  workers*  job^  were  appealing' 

R^^^JJimAM?^  ^n^  class'  TO  .TAKE  AN.  EXCURSION  TO  A  FRENCH  '        ^  ' 
H,^M^?^i^  '    If^  special  atteutlon.  to.  the  workers  and  their. 
J^ties  as  meixhipned  in  specific  objectives  4.  and  5.  Tell 
th,e    students  before-  they  go  on.  the  field  trip  that  they  will' 
have  to  write  or  give  an  oral  report  about  three  workers  at 
'.the  r.estaurant  and"  will  Have  to  describe -three  duties  -for 
.jacl^te  of  these  workers  (in  French).    As  prepa?StTon  ?o  the 
field  trip,  introduce  the  types,  of  workers  they  cSn  LpeSt 
to  see.    Prepare  them  to  ask  questions  about  rastr.uraTts. 
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At  the  restaurant  pay  special  attention  to  workers  and  theil 
duties,  the  menu,  and  actual  food  preparation  and  ingredients. 
Make  comparisons  with  an  American  restaurant  that  the  stu- 
dents are  familiar  with  in  the  area. 

E.     HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  WRITE  OR  GIVE  ORAL  REPORTS  ABOUT  THREE 

WORKERS  AT  THE  RESTAURANT,    Tell  the  students  that  they  will 
organize  and  prepare^a  French  meal  tc  which  guests  will  be 
invited.    Make  prelirfninary  plans  for  a  French  dinner.  I^ake 
_    UP  a  menu.    Form  coriunittees..  j^sk  for.  the  home  economics 
department's  dooper&tion  in  preparing  the  meal. 

■  7  "     "  ' 

Evaluation 

A.  The  teacher  will  administer  pre-  and  post-tocti.  utilizing  '  ' 
new  French  words,  grammar,  and  idiomatic  expressions  as 
outlined  in  specific  objectives  2. 

B.  A  written  test  will  be  administered  covering  French  languaqe 
development. 

C.  A  written  or  oral  account  of  the  resource  persons  and  of 
the  career  field  trip  will  be  required  of  each  student. 

Materials  ,and  Resources 

A.  The  Art  of  French  Cooking,  Femade  Garvin. 

B.  Gourmet,  magazine  series* 

C.  The  Joy  of  Cooking. 

;D'    Que  Ferai  -  Je  Plus  Tard?.  Simone, 


E .    Duden  -  Francai's 


Foreigh  Languages 
FRENCH  I  and  II 

I#  Objectives 

A.    General  objectives  .1 

1^  .  ^o^develo^  a -ntast^ry^of '^Ke  HP!^^ 
a^    Conversational  skills. 

b .  Granunatical  structures- 

c.  Reading  skills. 

d.  Writing  skills. 

2.    To  help  develop  independent  study  habits. 


3. 


To  help  the  student  develop  an  appreciation  of  his 
own  culture  as  well  as'  others  . 

4,  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  occupations  in  the  area 
that  require  French  speaking  ability  and/or  compre- 
hension.       "       .  .  ^ 

5.  To  introduce  the  student  to  other  occupations  where 
French  is  helpful.  ^ 

B,    Specific  objectives-thCse  are  career  education  objectives. 

1. ^^"-^  the  end  of  the  course  study^  %he -s%«d«nt-wi-^  be  ?abl"g^ 
r  to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  conversational  skills 

necessary  for  a  local  worker  who  must  use  French  on  the 

J  OJO  • 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  dem^Ivs*rate  his  mastery  of 
grammatical  structures  by  describing  the  grammatical 

^   structure  of  the  above  conversational  skills  in  terms 
of  "Lewiston  French"  and  then  the  grammatical  structure 
of  similar  conversational  skills  in  standard  French. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of 
French  reading  skills  by  reading  in  French  a  job 
description  that  requires  French  speaking  skills. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  - 
French  .writing  skills  by  writing  a  r^sumi  in  French  for 
the  above  job. 
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FRENCH  I  and  II 

Scope  and  Sequence 

A.  Standard  French  in  relation  to  "Lewiston  French"^ 

B.  The  French  culture  and  how  it  is  represented  in  Lewiston; 

1.  Customs.     ^    ^  -     . _  . 

2.  Jobs  in  Lewiston  where  French  is  either  helpful  or  ~^ 
necessary:  ^ 

a.  Restaurant  jobs- 

b.  ^  Hospitals. 

c.  Mills. 
'  d.  Shops* 

e*    Travel  agencies. 

f o    Any  job  requiring  interaction  with  the  people  of 
Lewiston. 


NOTE: 


i 


An  introduction  to  these  jobs  may  be  easily  integrated 
into  everyday  subject  matter  by  asiang  guest  speakers 
who  represent  the  above  workers  to  ccme  into  the  class- 
room and  act  as  resource  persons.    Follow-up  activities 
to  guest  speakers  might  include  new  vocabulary  words  ' 
and  conversational  skills,  and  writing  skills.  Since 
many  places  who  employ  French  speakirig  workers  are  within 
vjalkmg  distance,  fieldtrips  U,  uhese'places  can  help 
give  students  a  better  idea  how  tlTetT^ofkers  actually 
function  withm  the  community.    Follow-up  -ctiviti  ^ 
could  be  done  much  the  same  as  with  resource  persons. 
Role  playing  is  always  an  effective  follow-up  activity 
It  can  give  the  students  the  chance  to  exercise  writteA 
and/or  conversational  skills:    Example:    One  student 
could  be  a  shop  customer  -and  the  other  could  b«  the 
owner.    A  transaction  in  French  could  then  take  place 
Exploration  homework  assignments  could  provide  pertinent 
jOD  information.  *' 


C. 


°J^f^^^^f^P^^^°"^  ^^^^^  ^  understanding  of  iid/or  an 
ability  to  speak  French  is  helpful  or  necessary: 

1.  Interpretor,  translator. 

2,  Customs  examiner, 
3o     Export  clerk. 


FRENCH  I  and  II 


4.  Singer. 

5.  Actor,  actress. 

6.  Teacher. 

7.  Stewardess, ■ steward. 

8.  Travel  agent. 

9.  Foreign  diplomat,  etc. 
NOTE 


Activities  here  might  include  writing  resumes  in 
French  for  these>oobs  and  holding  mock  interviews. 
Activities  could  d^Lso  include  role  playing  activities 
where  students  pretend  they  are  oer'forming  an  asoect 
of  a  chosen  job. 

III.     Resources  Available  through  the  NOV/  Program. 

^*    ^HS  Ferai-Je  Plus  Tard?.  Simone  Monlau,  Pierre.  Moreau , 

Georges  Monlau,  Gessler  Pub.  Co.,  1971. 

S«     Duden-Frr.ncai^'-  .    Mary  S.Rosenberg,  Inc., 
100  West  72nd  St. ,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10023. 
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Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 
Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupations 
CAREERS  HELP  MAKE  OUR  HOUSES  INTO  HOMES 
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Suggested  for  use  m  the 
Seventh  Grade 
Homemaking  Curriculum 


Developed  by: 

Lorenza  Piper 

7th  Grade  Hoinemaking  Teax:her 

In  Cooperation  with 
the  NOW  Staff 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  may  help  orient  your  students  to  the  objectives  of 
the  homemaking  curriculumo     It  will  also  help  show  them  the  cor- 
relation  of  homemaking  to  other  curriculum  areas. 

As  each  part  of  the  hpme_is  discussed  ( living,  room,  l.itchon 
bedroomr  and  bathroom)     the  students  will  enjoy  making  a  class  list 
of  all  the  careers  they  can  think  of  that  Sre  associated  with  each 
area.     In  discussing  the  necessary  skills  and  training  for  each 
career,  other  school  subjects  come  into  the  picture. 

Later  ^pn  in  the  year,  students  may  want  to  become  more  in- 
dividualized in  their  study  and  explore  their  choifce  of  careers 
in  the  home  further. 

Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 

\ 


BEST  COPY  mmii 

Workers  Help  Make  Our  Houses  into  Homes 


1.  Objectives 

A.     General  objectives 

lo     To  assist. the  student  in  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  consumer  and  homemaking  curriculum, 

2.  To  .enable  the  student  to  understand  that  a  HOME  and 
everything  in  it  invo-lves  many  careers  related  to  home- 
making,  -    ^  . 

3.  To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent jobs  that  are  aeeded  to  make  a  home  function. 

4.  To  help  the  student  realize  th^t  homemaking  career 
involve  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and  training, 

5.  To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  the  interre- 
lationships of  various  subject  matter  areas  to  home- 
making  careers. 

6.  To  help  the  student  realize  that  career  in  consumer  and 
homemaking  have  dignity  and  worth. 

,  B.     Specific  objectives  ' 

By  the  end  of  the  unit  activity,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  describe  five  careers  related  to  each  area  m  a  home 
(living  room  or-  family  room,  kitchen  or  dining  room,  bed- 
room, and  bathroom) with  respect  to:_  , 

1.  The  student's  interests,  values,  aifd  abilities. 

2.  The  necessary  skills  and  training  required  for  the 
above  jobs.  / 


II.  Activities 


A.  ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  READ ' POPEYE ' S  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  CA 
REERS.  Show  end  discuss  the  filmstirip  nnd  recrord  on  homo  eco- 
nomics from  the  W.O.W.  Series. 

B.  HAVE  the"  students  DEVELOP  AND  LOOK  UP  MEANINGS  FOR  THE  FOL- 
LOWING'  WORDS : 

1.  Home  economics.  3.     Human  development. 

2.  Family  economics.  4.   , Family.^ 


^ 
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5.  Home  management  .  '.7.     Textiles  and  clothing. 

6.  Foods,  nutrition.  ^        8«     Housing^and  interior 

design. 

Letter  the  words  on  spiral  flip  charts.    Do  this  exercise 
orally  with. the  class «    As  they  develop  meanings,  write 
them  down  on  the  appropriat-e  pages^^^ 

C.     SHOW  THE  CLASS  PICTURES,  TRANSPARENCIES  AND/OR  POSTERS  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING: 

!•    A  house  and  a  home t 

2.    Living  area  (living  or  family  room). 


Kitchen  area  (kitchen  or  dining  room). 


^\  Bedroom  (teenager's  or  child's)* 
5.  Bathroom. 

D.  '  CONDUCT  A  DISCUSSION  OF  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  INCLUDING: 

1.    What  careers  do  any,  of  these  areas  bring  to  mind? 

2p    WTnat  academic  subjects  come  to  mind  as  you  think  of  the 
various  occupations  that  are  represented  in  these  areas? 

'   3.    Iwhat  homemaking  subjects  are  involved  in  these  areas? 

E.  PREPARE  BULLETIN  BOARDS  FOR  EACH  HOUSE  AREA.     Show  the 
careers  involved,  and  the  subjects  needed . for  these  careers 
(bdtfi  hon^emaking'' and  Wc3^^^c  sxSh'^hcts)^  *Have  coples^^b? 
the  jvmior  high  and  the  vocational  high  school  curriculums 
available  for  student  reference.    Include  the  homemaking 
curriculum. 

F.  Display  the  poster  series  by  louise  lemmon"  careers  in  hoiie 

ECONOMICS."    This  is  availaible  through  th^^NOW  Program. 

Grf     have  each  student  indicate  TO  YOU  FIVE  CAREERS  THAT  ARE 
I      NEEDED  IN  A  HOME..    Have  the  student  indicate  one  career 
that  she  would  like  to  explore  further.    Have  the  student 
research  this^career  to  discover  necessary ^  skills  and 
training  requirements. 


H.  "    GIVE  THE  STUDENTS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPLORE  THEIR  CHOICES 

FURTHER  AS  -^HE  YEAR  GOES  ON.     Provide  them,  with  occupational 
materials  and  emphasize  the  career  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter  that  will,  follow  in  the  homemaJsing  curriculum. 

I.  HAND  THE  FOLLOWING  SHEET  OUT  TO  EACH  STUDENT: 

Rate  each  activity  according  to  the  assistance  it^.g_aYe,  yoy — 
in  arriving  at  your  list  of  careers  relating  to  the  home. 


Pooeve;     Consumer  and  Home- 
making  Careers           >  ' 

VERY  GOOD 

GOOD 

POOR 

Transparei^ies,  posters, 
pictures 

■ 

Lookin.g  up  school 
curri.culums 

Group  bulletin  board 

Home  ^ELconomics  record 
and  filmstrip' 

Posters  of  home 
economics  careers 

Looking  up  home 
economics  careers 

V 

Use  this  as  one  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  material 
used  in  this  unit  in  helping  the  studenfcs  meet  unit 
objectives.  y 
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IV*    Materials  and  Resources 

Ao    Occupational  information  (available  through  the  NOW  Program) 

* 

1,  Popeye  and  Consumer  and  Homemakinq  Careers^ 

2.  World  of  Work  Series  #212-home  economics  filmstrip  and 
record o 

3S  Poster by  Louise  Lenmion:     ^'Careers  .in  Home  Economi'c?^4C 
J,  Weston  Walch,  Pub.  ^ 

B,    Helpful  books  -  ^  » 

1p     Teen  Guide  to  Homemakinq,  Barclay,  McGr^aw-Hill  Book  Coo , 
1972.  !  . 

1 

Co    Curriculum  guides  ^ 

Do     Tke  NOW  Program*  s  "Resource  Center*'  has  a  variety  of  audio-  , 
Visual  materials  and  equipment  that  you  may  use«  Our 
/Resource  Center    is  located  at  Lewiston  Comprehensive  High 
( School o 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Good  Grooming  and  Personar 
.  Services  Careers 

lo     Objectives        !  •  ^  ^ 

A;     General  6bjectives  *   '  - 

17   To  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  Mevelop  gbocl  grooming- and;- 
poise  •  ^  .  ' 

2.     To  provide  the  stud^t~^il:H  ways  to  develop*^ goo'd  -groom-- 
ing.  and  paise  ^  •  ^ 

3o     To  introduce  the  student  to^the  personal  services  ca- 
reers tli^'^can  help  develop  good  grooming-  and  poise* 

4«     To  enablfe  the.' student  to  realize  that,  per soi^^ services 
cateer^  have  dignity  and  wor^h*  v 

B.     Specific  objectives      '  /  .  ^      ^  .  * 

J>        ^  •  ,  '  •  , 

'  By  the  end  G,f  *"the^  cqurse  . study,  the  student  will  be  able 

to^tiame  six  -careers  that-  are*^con^ixfered  to  be  personal 
'  .  4fviceSo  ^  ^        .  , 

*  ^  ♦  * .  *  •  *  '* 

2;     The^ Student  will  be  able^to  describe  the  job  function, 
skills/ abilities,  interests, ,  an  advantage  and  a  dis- 
*  "  adv^tage,  the  job  outlook,  education/training . require- 

ments, and  expected  salary  for  each^of  the  above  oc- 
cupations      '  ^      ,  ,  • 

-  3.    Th^-^stud^ht  wil3lbe  able  to  ^choose  a  personal  services 
^  career  ^ehat  he/sl^  i^  interested  ^in  and  role^^play  a 
•     fuftfetlon  of  that  jobo     .  *  * 

II.     Scope  ah\i  Sequence-  "-^   -        *        ,     :         .  ' 

Ao     Introductxon"      '  •  .    .  ' ^ 

lo    Good  ^oom4,ng 'for  young "4duliis»  •  . 

2o    Careers ^i^plved  i^^ith  personal  services: 
a.    Cobbler.  ■•.  .        ,   V  * 

~     '  -   -jj^-i.   Manicurist-.-        -    *  -  - 

c.    Make-up  artist.  '  " 


Hair  styli'fet 
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Wig  stylist.  •* 
fo    Health  club  workers,  instructors  • 
g.  Model. 

ho  .  Clothing  designer. 
,  _  ^  4.  _  ^hqe^  shiner.  .  ^       _       * • 
j  o     Barber . 

k«     Beautici^.    ^"         '      ^  ^  ^  — 

1,    Karate  expert. 

Physical  trainer. 
n.    Masseur,  masseuse*  ^ 

'Chauffeur, 
p.  Hpusecleianer.* 

Laundry  personnel. 

■f 

ro  Butler. 
So  Maid. 
,  t.  Cook. 

'  Uo  I  Gardeyieroi  .      »       .    '  > 

Waiter,  waitress . 
Vo    Host,  hostess.  ^  ./ 

Suggested  NoOoWo  Resources:    Your  Future  in  Beauty  Culture^ 

Your  Future  in  the  Beauty 

Business, 

Your  Future  as  a  Dietician.  ^ 

SRA-Career  Information  Kit  . 


SRA-Occupational  Exploration 
Kit. 

Finney  ^  s^Findinq -Your  Job . 
Interview  Cassettes*         1  ^ 
Care^er  Monographs. 


Independent  research 

1.    Ask  students  to  resiearch  six  personal  services 
occupations,  according  to  the  criteria  set  in 
, specific  objectives  2.     They  may  use  the  resources 
listed  above.  *  „  .  * 

'2.    Arrange  for  .the  students^' to  visit  local  businesses 
that  employ  personal  services  occupations.  Prepare 
your  students  for  the  trips  with  occupational  inform- 
ation and,  audio-visual  aids.    Ask  each  to  think  of 
several  questions  to  ask  about  tl?e  kind  of  work  at 

—  -  -the -businesso^  

3o     If  excursions  are**not  possible,  resource  persons  may 
be  available  to  come  into  the  classroom.  Prepare 
your  students  to  ask  questions  about  the  resource 
person's  job.    The  resource  person  may  be  able,  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  steills  needed  "for-the  Job. 

■       /  ^^  ']      .  ^ 

4o     Integrate  your  regular  program  on  personal  grooming 
with  this  career  area  during  the  independent^  research • 

Concluding  activities  ^ 

lo    Ask  students  to.  choose  one  career  in  personal  servi'c4s 
that  interests  him/her  most.  ^ 

2o    Ask  them  to  pla»  a  role  playing  activity  that  is 
representative  of  the  type  of,  work  they  chose. 

3.    Allow  students  to  participate  in  a  shadow  experience 
\      with  local  ^  people  who ,  wof ^  in,  th^  persona^^eryi^es 
career  cluster. 


/ 

Home  Economics 
CHILD  CARE 


'ectives  • 
General  objectives 

1.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  responsibilities  of  a 
day  care  center  worker, 

2.  To  give  the  student  the  opportunity  tQ^-work  with  s:,:all 
-children  

3.  To  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  use  interpersonal 
relationship  skills. 

4.  To  introduce  the  student  to^the  child  development  pro- 
cesso  '  ^ 

5.  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  physical  and  emotional 
needs  of  the  young  child* 


^pecific  objectives  *        -  * 

By  the  end  of  the  course  study,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between  physical  and  emotional 
needs  of  thie  young  child*  .  . 

2o  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  characteristics 
a  child  displays  when  physical^  needs  are  not  met*  , 

3o     The'  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  phy$ical;  ; 
characteristics  and  special  problems  of  a  given  age 
group.  ^  !f '  - 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  list  and  describe  the  three 
ways  that  children  learn.  \ 

5.  The  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  toy  for  small 
children  given  ^^three  criteria.* 

6.  The  student!  will  be  able  to  develop  four  different  kinds 
of  learning  activities  that  will  motivate  small  children 
a  reading,  an  art,  a  music,  and  a  play  activity. 

7^    The  student  will  be  able  to  guide  and'  sufiervise  a  group 
of  small- children  intone  of  the  above  activities. 

"  8.     The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  hrs  (her)  a- 

bility^ to  handle  common  discipline  problems  when  dealing 
with  a  group  of  small  children. 


CHILD  CARE 

Scope  and  Sequence 

A.    Course  introduction  ^  ^ 

!•    What  is  child  care? 

2o    What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  child  'care  center 
worker? 

3o    What  does  the  child  care  center  worker  need  to  know 
about  the  small  child? 

a* ,  Physical  needs. 

b.  Emotional  needs. 

Co  The  child  development  process* 

d.  Activities  that  motivate  young  children, 

(£•  Discipline  ^ 

f .  Interp^ersonal  relationship  skills  • 

SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOUR^S:  .  Babysitting,  Interpersonal  Relation- 

ships — Guidance  Associates  .  ^ 

r^jPqods  as  Children  See  It — General 

^  mils  • . 

discipline  and  Punishment  ^j^^qq  qq^ 

Intellectual  Development 

Bo  -  Resource^  p^ersons  and  child  care  experience 

!•    A  vi'fit  to  a  local  .child  care  center. 

Resource  persons*  -  ^  _    _  ^  .  ^  ^  _ 

a*    Child  care  center  wofJ^ers  . 

b.    Social  workers. 

Co    Child  psychologist. 

^Class,  sets  up  their  own  play  school. 

a*    i^ading  center. 

bo  BJDcks. 


CHILD 'CARE 


c.  Music  center^ 

d.  Art  center. 

e.  .  Playhouse"  ^\ 

I       fo    Table  toys  area. 


4o     Local  children  come  to  the  center  so  the  students  raay 
gain  experience  in  dealing  with  pmall  children 

5.     Students  develop  and  supervise  activities  for  the  play 
school^ 


•A 
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Home  Economics 
HUMAN  RELATIONS 


/ 


Objectives 

Ac     General  objectives 


To  introduce  the  student  to  the  occiS^ations  whicl: 
qaire    a  great  understanding  of  human  relations o 


2o     To  show  the  correlation  of  human  relations  to  all  kindis 
of  worko 

3o     To  encourage  the  student  to  handle  home,   school,  and 
friend  relationships  with  understanding,  honesty,  and 
sensitivity. 

4.     To  help  the  student  understand  some  common  problems  of 
adolescence. 


B.     Specific  objectives 


By  the  end  of  the  course  study,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  describe  three  ways  that  human  relations  correlate 
with  the  wof-ld  of  work. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name  at  least  ten  occupations 
from  three  occupational  areas  (health  and  mental  health 
occupations,  social  service  occupations,  and  child  care 

^  and  education  occupations)  that  require  a  great  under- 
standing of  human  relations.  * 

3.  The  student  will  be  able"  to  describe  one  reason  why  human 
relations  are        very  important  in  each,  of  the  ten 
above  occupations. 


Xli     Scope  and • Sequence 


A. 


Introduction-the  role  of  human  relations  in  our  every  day 
liying 

lo  At  home 

'2.  At  school  ,  '  ^ 

3.  With  friends  ^  ^ 

4o  In  the  world  of  worJc  • 


c 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS 

a.  Health  and  mental  health  occupations 

B.  Social  service  occupations 

c.  Child  care 

C  do  Education* 

e«    Correlation  with  all  career  areas 

%* 

Bo    Human  relations  at  home 

lo     The  things  ^ildren  and  parents  havfeT^'in  common 

\    2o    Where  t^iey^  differ' 

3o    How  greater  understanding  can  be  attained 

SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOURCES:     The  Tuned-Out  Generation,  Understanding 

Your  Parents,  The  Adolescent  Ex-  ^ 
.    perience:     Interpersonal  Relation- 
ships— Guidance  Associates* 

A  local  child  and  family  health 
services  bureau  may  help  in  providing 
you  with  qualified  resource  persons* 

(j^o     Human  relations*  at  school 

!•     Relationships  to  other  students 

'a*    In  the  classroom 

.  bo    In  c::trc.curriculrr  ^activities 

2,  '  Relationships  with  teachers 

SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOURCES:     Somebody's  Cheating—Guidance  Assoc, 

Education — Tapes  Unlimited 

r 

D.     Human  relationships  with  friends  inside  and  outside  of 
school 

1..    What  is  a  friend?  \ 
2o     BoyfrS^nd  or  hoy  friend?  . 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS 


SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOURCES:     Beginning  to  D^te,  VD:     What  You 
^  .  Shoula  Know,  Personal  Commitment: 

Where  Do  You  Stand?,  Masculinity  and 
Femininity,  Your  Personality^:  The 
You  Others  Know,  High  on  Life^ — 
Guidance  Associates 

Your  guidance  department  may  wer'-  to 
take  an  active  role  in  some  of  those 
group  discussions, 

E\     Human  relations  in  the  world,  of  work 

lo     Occupations  involved  in  the 'human  relations  previously 
discussed 

^.     Job  attitudes  and  human  relations 

SUGGESTED  NOW  RESOURCES:     People  Who  H^lp  Others,  Babysitting, 

What  You  Should  Know  Before  You  Go  to 
Work,  Liking    our  Job  and  Your  Life, 
s  Job  Attitudes:     Trouble  at  Work — 

Guidance  Associates 

Compassion  for  People — Bowmar  Kit 

SRA  Occupational  Exploration  Kit 

Career  .Opportunities  j.n  Health-Book 

\ 

Counselor-Interview  Cassette 
Education-Tapes  Unlimited 
Health  Services-,Tapes  Unlimited 
Social  Worker- Interview  Cassette 

Community  resources  in ^ the  areas  of 
health,  mental  health,  and  social 
services  can  provide  additional  career 
information. 
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  .  ^    Consumer  and  Homemaking  Qpcupations 


*  Fine  Arts*  and  Humanities  Occupations 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 


r 


Suggested  for  use  in  grades  8-9 
for  Home  Economics  Classes  • 


Developed  by: 

Sherman  Kendall 
Grade  7  Art  Teacher 

In  cooperation  with 
the  N.O.W.  Staff 


INTRODUCTION 

« 

Although  these  activities  are  suggested  for  use  in  home  eco- 
nomics classes,  interested  teachers  in  other  subject  areas  such  as 
art  and  mathematics  may  find  the  unit  very  suitable  for  their  classes 
alsoo 

The  activities  are  individualized  and  require  each  student  to 
identify  problem  areas  in  their  bedroom  (or  another  family  room)  and 
solve  the  problem  areas  by  using  sdale  drawings  and  models. 

Occupations  play  an  important^  part  in  the  activities.  Students 
not  only  find  out  about  interior  design  and  decor:2Lting,  but  they  also 
discover  the  correlation  of  such  careers  as^^^abinet  maker,  furniture 
maker,  wallpaper  hanger,  and  painter  to  this  general  area  of  work» 
.  This  package  also  introduces  the  student  to  local  businesses 
that  can  supply  interior  decorating  needs.     This  is  of  use  to  the 
student  who  may^^mpday  decorate  a  home  of  his  own* 


Karen  McMahon 
Activities  Writer 
NoO.W.  Exemplary  Program 


Interior  Design 


I.  Objectives 

A.  General  objectives  .  •"  .  ^ 

1.  To  introduce  the  student  to  an  area  of  skills  and  oc- 
cupations which  he  may  use,  although  he  may  not  desire 
to  become  an  interior  designer. 

2.  To' allow  the  student  to  evaluate  his  skills  and  in- 
terests as  related  to  an  occupation  which  requires 
imagination,  creativity,  as  well  as 'post-high  school 
training. 

3.  To  introduce  the  student  to  fields  related  to  interior 
design  including  furniture  making,  drapery ^and  window 
treatment,  and  methods  of  floor  covering. 

4.  To  integrate  other  subject  areas  such  as  communication 
skills,  art,  and  simple  mathematics  (proportion, 
ratios,  and  measurement)  with  the  activities  m  this 
unit. 

B.  Specific  objectives 

'  1.  By  the  endjaf  the  unit  study,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  recognize,  explain,  and  diagram  five  comjnon  symbols 
fouifd  on  a  blueprint. 

2.  The  student  will  lie  able  to  draw  the  proportions  of  a 
room  to  scale.  » 

3.  Given  a  floor  plan,  the  student  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize and  evaluate  the  various  areas  of  a  bedroom  that 
an  interior  decorator  must  consider:     lighting,  stor- 
age, window' treatment ,  activities,  traflfic  pattern, 
)Jurnlture,  and  heating. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  name. one  local  retail  sup- 
plier for  each  of  the  following  products:     furniture,  , 
drapery,  window  treatment,  lighting,  floor  covering. 
Wallpaper  supplies,  and  paint  supplies. 

5.  The  student  will  ;be  able  to  identify  the  art  principlers 
that  an  interior  decorator  must  be  knowledgeable  in: 
color  compatability,  proportion,  texture,  lighting, 
placement,  and  mood. 
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II.  Activities 

A.  ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  GO  HOME  AND  CLOSELY  EXAMINE  THEIR  BED-  ^ 
•  ROOMS   (OR  OTHER  FAMILY  ROOM). 

1.  What  is --the  main  purpose  of  this  room?    Is  it  well 
located  for  this  purpose?    Is  it  quiet  or  noisey? 

2.  What  rooms  is  this  room  Icrccftea  next  to? 

3o    Does  the  room  have  any  storage  spa^e?    Is  the  closet 
large  enough* for  the  room' s  purposes?    16  there  enough 
room  for* the  room's  purposes?    Is  there  room  for  book- 
shelves or  storage  along  the  walls? 

4.    Is  the  present  furniture  comfortable  for  the  room's 

activities?    What  kind  of'' Qondition  is  the  furniture  in? 
What  kind  of  condition  are^the  walls  and  woodv/ork  in? 

;        5.    Is  tHe  lighting  adequate  for  the  room's  purposes?    What  . 
*      parts  of  the  room  receive  the  most  light  for  activities? 
What  areas  are  darkest  during  i^e  day? 

6.  miat  areas  of  the  room  (^e^.  the  heaviest  traffic?  Do 
the  floors  look  better  or  worse  for  the  wear?  What 
other  types  of  flooring  coujd  you  use  in  this  particular;  V 
room?  ,     *         .  ,  ,  ^ 

7.  What  colors  have  been  used  in  this  room?  Are^they 
pleasing  to  your  eye?.    Are  the  colors  coordinated?  |^Do 
the  colors  fit  the  mood  that  the  room  should  qonvey?  ^ 

\         \'  . 

8o    What  areas  v/qpld  you  like  to  change  if  your  resources^ 
were  unlimited?    What  would  these  changes  be?\ 

9o    Why  would Syou  change  these  areas?    Does  your  family  feel 
^  the  same  way  ^bout  this  as  you  do? 

B.  '    SUPPLY  YOUR  STUDENTS  WITH  REFERENCE  INFORMATION  ON  INTE^RIOR' 

DESIcko  '  Attractively  display  these  materials  on  tables  and 
bijliemij  boards • 

C.  HAVE  THE  STUDl^NTS-^  MEASURE  THE  LENGTH  AND  WIDTH  OF  THE  CLASS- 
ROOM.   Have  them  measure  the  windows  for  size  and  place^nent 
and  ^linge^ arrangement  of  the^doors.    Record  these  measure- 
ments  and  instruct  the  stude^s  on  the  board  how  to  make 
a  scale  drawing  of  the -room. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


D.  HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  TAKE  THE  SAME  MEASUREMENTS  FOR  TliEIU  BED- 
ROOM OR  OTHER  FAMILY  ROOM.     As  a  class  activity  have  them^ 
convert  these  measurements  onto  a  scald  floor  plan  of  their 
chosen  room.     Ask  them  to  include  doors,  windows,  built-in 
furniture,  and  closets.     Have  them  do  the  scale  drawing  on  . 
a  12^^X18'*  drawing  papers. _  introduce  the  symbols  found  on  a 
floor  plan.     (Refer  to  Inscrtsl    and  2) 

E.  BRING  IN  FLOOR  PLANS  OF  OTHER  HOUSES^     Have  the  class  exa-  ' 
mine  them  for  symbols  and  abbrevi  Sit  ions.    Majce  available  a  > 
mimeographed  sheet  of  the  most  common  symbols  and  abbre- 

*^viations.     (Insert  1) 

F.  ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  TAKE  THEIR  ORIGINAL  FLOOR  PLAN  HOME''  AND 
STUDY  THE  PURNITURE  IN  THEIR  ROOMS.     Have  the  students  get 
the  atpproximate  measurements  of  all  furniture  in  the  room 
including  rugs  and  wall  hangings.    Ask  them  to  place  these 
on  the  floor  plan  in  their  location  in  the  roomo 

G.  ON  A  SEPARATE  SHEET  OF  PAPER  HAVE  THE  STUDENTS  REDRW  TO 
SCALE  ALL  OF  THE  FURNITURE.  H*av^  them  cut  their  furniture 
out  and  place  it  on  the  scale>drawings.     (Have  the  students 
either  place  and  not  glue  the  furnitureV  or  have  them 
spread  a  thin  layer  of  rubber  cement  on  the  scale  drawing 
of  the  furniture  so  that  the  piece  may  be  pepled  off  and 
placed  elsewhere.)  < 

I" 

H.  ASK  THEM  TO  SELECT  AN  AREA  WHICH  .THEY  >EEL  NEEDS  IMPROVE- 
MENT.    In  analyzing  the  problem  area  fhe  students  should  con- 
sider the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  problem  area? 

2.  Why  is  this  the  area?    Womd  a  new  arrangerffent  of 
furniture  help?  •  ^ 

'   3.    Have  you  ..outWown  the  decorating  scheme? 
4o    Are  you  bored  of  | the  decocting  scheme? 

I.  THE  STUDENTS  SHOULD  NOW  CONSIDER  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF 
SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  A^^EAS.     They  must  consider  the  amount  of 
available  money.     They  must  consider  available  *  resources  for 
help  in  painting  and  refinishing.    Are  there  ilternati^-* 

Is  new  furniture  necessary? 

J.     ASK  THE  STUDENTS  TO  ASSUME  THE  ROLE  OF  AN  INTERIOR  DECOriATOr - 
Tell  them  that  the:/  n^^st  go  out  into  the  conununxty  to  see 
what  resources  are  available  for  furniture,,  drapery- 
window  treatment,  lighting,  floor  covering,  wallpaper  sup- 

■  f 


plies,  and  paint,  supplies.    Prepare  a  list  of  local  resource 
persons  and  companies  that  the  students  may  refer  to.  Ask 
them  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  resources  vhat  apply 
to  the  problem  arpa*    Provide  a  format  similar  to  jvsert  3 
for  them  to  fill,  out  concerning  outside  resourcer:  avd  the 
problem  areas. 

Ko     ASK  THE  STUDENTS  FOR  A  FINAL  DECISION  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  TO. 
THE  DECORATING  PROBLEM.     Ask  them  to  show  the  solution  on 
their  floor  plan,  detailing  selection  of  colors,  lioliting, 
drap^y,  and  furnishings.     (Either  'by  descriptions  or 
actual  sample 

L.     FOR  THE  HIGHLY  MOTIVATED  STUDENT,  THE  NEXT  STEP  IS  A  THREE- 
DIMENSIONAL  CCNSTkUCTION  of  THE  ROOM  AS  HE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
SEE  IT.    Using  heavy  chipboard  or  cardboard  the  stuc'^cnt  may 
construct  a  scale  model.   .    .        This  will  include  c*So^ings 
for  doors  and  windows.    He  may  also  construct  furniture,, 
drape.ry,  and  rugs  using  small  pieces  of  fabric  and 
wood.     This  activity  is  for  the  most  interested  stUv'^'^^t  as 
the  activity  t^es  a*  long  time  to  complete.  ♦  ^ 

M.    ,YOU  MIGHT  CONSIDER  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES  AS  A  UNIT  FOLLOW- 
UP: 


1. 


2. 


4. 


5. 


Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  an  interior 
deoorator.  .  Go  on  a  field  trip  or  ask  a  resource  person 
to  come  in1:o  the  classroom  to  giVe  your  students  this  . 
opportunity. 

Give, your  students  an  opportunity  to  see  someone  that 
deals  v/ith  interior  decorating  who  isn^t  an  interior 
decorator,  i.e.  cabinetmaker^  furniture  maker,  wall-  _ 
paper  hanger,  painter,  etc.  r.-^-" 

Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  see  a  hbuse  under 
construction,^  or  allow  them  to  go  to  an  qpen  house. 

Take  the  class  to  see  *an  apartment  hbuse.orra  large 
business  whejie  interior  decorators  have  been  at  work. 


Take  the  cl 
carpet  laye' 


i^e 

I 


to  visit  a  local,  supplier- furniture  store. 


Dr  manure turer. 

No     ASK  SOME  OF  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  SOLVE  SOME  OF  THE  FOLLOWIr.'.T 
PROBLEMS  BASED  ON  A  HYPOTIIKT.TCAL  SITUATION.     Mr.  Gregg  is  . 
the  interior  decorator.  , 

i;    A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock  approach  the  interior  .decorator. 
They  want  to  redecorate'  their  daughters  •  bedroom.  Tlie 
two  girls  are  ten  and  thirteen  years  old.    They  prcsen' 
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the  interior  dec6rator  with  a  floor  plan  of  the  bed-  * 

room  and  explain^  th,at  \hey  are  limited  by  a  budget  of 

$300.00«    They  would  like* to  use  the  existing  furniture  - 

.^hich  includes;    twin  "beds,  two  matching,  bureaus  and 

two  chairSo 

*  * 

WJiat  solutions  to  the  problem  can.  you  think  of? 

What  areas  need  the  most  concentration? 

What  can  be  done  to  give  Azhe  sisters  some  privacy? 

Mrr*  and  Mrso  Hopkins  reqpestf.tfee  services  of -the  interior 
decorator  to  furnish  a  riur3ei[^  for  an  expected  baby. 

What  color  schemes,  warn  c^v^rings,  furniture,  floor 
covering,  and  drapery j^materrals  should  you  use  in  an 
infantas  room?    Are  t4ey>t}?e  same  things  that  you  might 
find  in  an  older  chilff*  s'^jtoW?    What  are  the  most  im- 
port^t  things  to  consider^" 

Can  you  help  MTo  Gregg?    Does  the  room-  size" matter? 
« 

MrSo  Clements  approaches  the  interior  decorator  about 
home  ideas  and  perhaps  new  furniture  for  her  third    n  -  ^ 
bedf^oomo     Her  children  have  grown  up  and  she  has  no 
need  for  three *bedrooms  for  herself  and  her  husbando 
She  would  like  to  convert  the  ^xtra  bedroom  into  a  den, 
'but  she  would  still  like  to  be  able  to  us^e  it  as  a 
bedroom  when  Tier  family  comes  to  visit • 

''What^typB  of  ^furniture,  color  schemes,  drapery^  and - 
^  f lopr  covering' wbiild  be  appro pri^e— for-- a-Jbe^rpom-den? 
Do  you  need  to  have  a  bed  in  the  'den?    Wha^  elsF'^coliTa;^ 
you  .use?    Would  a  TV  set  be  appropriate?    kow  about 
b^ookshelves?    Can  you  give  Mro  Gregg  any  suggestions 
that  might  help?    Consider  the  age  of  his  cliento 


■  EVALUATION 

A*     Stude^it  observation 

'  lo    Did  the,  student^show  an  interest  in  the  field  of  interior 
design' and  decoration?  i 

xl      ^  . 

2\  *  How. was  this  interest  maintained? 

'  3o.    How  did  the  student  use  h'is  abilities  in  the  field  of 
art?  '  \     ^  ' 

4«    What  related  fields  did  the  student  show  an  interest  in? 

5o    How  successful  was  the  student  in  completing  each  of 
the  activities? 

So    How  did  the  student  recognize  and  evaluate  his  own 
performance?  -  ^ 

1.    Was  the  student  satisfied  or  pleased  with  his^  accom- 
plishments? 

Evaluation  measures  f or  '  the  teachers 

lo     To  what  gxtent  did  the  activities  meet  the  objectives? 

2o    What  might  be  chan'^ed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
 --^^  activities?  -  . 

3.    How  effective  were  the  materials  and  information  in 
helping  the  students  meet  the  .unit  objectives? 

Materials  and  Resources 

f 

Ao    The  teacher  should  have  available  to  the  student  as  many  of 
the  following  materials  as  possible: 

in  > 

!•    Wallpaper  sample  books  (out  of  d3te  ones  are  free  from 
a  retail  suppJjLer  )  o 

i    ^  * 

2«    Carpet  an'd  linoleum  samples  (extra  pieces      are  avail- 
able from  a  supplier) o 

3o     Paint  charts  /available  at  any  paint  supplier) • 

4*     Pamplets  on  furrlittire  can  be  obtained  from  the  furniture 
manufacturers*  ^  ,  • 


5.    Pamplets  on  paneling,  various  types  6f  suspended  ceilmcs, 
windows,  and  other  building  materials    available  from, 
the  local  lumber  yard.-, 

6«     Bluebrints  for  the  students, to  examine  can  be  found  in 
Bett^    Homes  and  Garden  and  House  and  Gardeno  .  They  . 
may  also  be  obtained  from:    New  England  Homes  and 
Wes-jiville  Homes  by  writing  to  the  manufacturer o 

The  N.OoW.  Program  has  an  extensive^array  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  that  are  available  to  you  at  your 
request  from  our  "Resource  Center"  ^t  Lewiston  Comprehensive 
High  School: 

lo     Tape  recorders,  tapes,  microphones. 

2.  Video-tape  recording  equipment* 

3.  "  Cameras^  films,  flash  bulbsv 
4«     Projectors,  screens* 

N.O.W.  materials:  «  ^  , 

Your  Future  in  Interior  Design >  ARCO  Press.  : 
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INSERT  1 
SYMBOLS  FOUND  IN  A  BLUEPRINT 


one  foot=l* 
one  inch=l" 

walls 


.  (double  line)  / 
window    }  y  ,n — 


Hngle  doors 


double  doors 


I  I 


folding  doors 


stairs 


(arrow. shows  direction) 

^.  ABBREVIATIONS 
CL=closet     ♦  \ 
BR=^bedroom^  <K 
LKtz  livin  groom  . 
BATH=bathroom 


'  BATHROOM  SYMBOL'S 


f  toilet 
''sink 


6howfer 


.  tub 


INSERT  2 


name 


date      ,  -_.cl^ss 


y  The  studirit  will  measure  the  width  and  length  of  the  room  in  feet 
and  inches  to  be  written  as      feet      and  inches  "  .  * 

The  student  will  place,  doors  and  windows  in  the  co3^ct  loca- 

o  '  •.  y 

tion.  These  will  ^so  be  measured  and  recorded  in  feet  and  inches. 

All  closets  or  build-in  furniture  should  also  be  measured  and 


included \as  it  exists. 


i 


1 


/ 


INSERT  3 


1.  Ropm: 


2*    Floor  covering 

local  suppliesj_ 

type:   

color:   

cost:  . 


local  retailerj_ 

wallpaper:  

colors  :_^;  


local  retailer: 


A.  .  Windows> 

drap.ery:^ 
colors: 


fabric  cost:  

available  at:_ 
window  shades :_ 

cost:  \ 

colors: 


available  at: 


5*  Furniture 

style  :^ 
colors: 


manuf  acturer 
cost:   


name 


date  class 


do  it  yourself:^ 


6.  .  Lighting 

style :» 


movable  as  furniture: 
in  filing:   


3.    Walls  ^  ...  _   / 

^  paint  color:  [ 

brands   .   *  , 

cost:  J  


7.    The  problem  area  to  be  solved  was: 

\ 

Q.  Alternatives:   


9;     The  final  solution  *wa^s:  -   -    ^ 


BEST' COPY  AVAILABLE 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

\  Modular .Programming  with  a  VTR  / 
*         for  Industrial  Arts 

!•    Objectives^  '  , 

A.     General  objectives         '  *  , 

•  *  -  ■       C  '  - 

1.    To  facilitate  the  industrial  arts  teacher, in  individual- 
izing instruction, 

a.    To  provide  the  student  with  the  following  occupational 
information  about  industry  in  Lewistonr 

^       a.    What  job's  are  there  in  the  area  that  are  relative  to 
the  industrial  arts  programs  at  Lewiston  Junior  Hiqh 
^  School?  .        /       •  .  ^ 

b.  Mhat  do  these  workers  do  on  their  jobs? 

jr.  What  is  the  general  salary  for  these  kinds  o¥  jobs? 

,   4        d*  What  education  and/or  training  is  required?. 

e«  What  abilities,  skills,  and  interests  ar^  required? 

fo  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  there  to  these 

jobs?  ; 

g»    What  is  the  job  outlook? 

•  3,^    To  expose  gi?t)ups  bf  students  ho  ,the  parts,  function,  and 
.  '    operation  of  industrial  arts  tools  and  machinery  more" 
efficiently  by  the  use  of  video-tapes'  and  instructional 
packages.  s.  ^  • 


B,    Specific  Objectives 


1.  .  By  IMe  end  of  the  program,  the  student  will  be' able  to 

namdf  at  .least  five- job  9pportuni.ties' in  the  local  area 
th.att  are  related  to  His  industrial -arts  program  of 
study, . 

2.  -  Th^  student  will  be  able  to  describe  to  his  own  satis- 

faction what  these  workers  do  on  their  jgbs,  general 
salary,  education  and/or  tra-Lning  requirements^  n^ces- 
-  sary  sTciils\  abilities.,  an^d  interests,  and  the  advafftages 
and  disadvantage?  for  these  five  jobs.  ^ 
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3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  part  and  func- 
^  tion  of  a  given  .industrial  arts  tool  or  piece  of  ma- 
chinery after  receiving  instrjuction  concerning  the  parts 

.  and  function  by  means  of  video-tape,  instructional 

package,  and  classroom  teacher. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of 
-  a  given  industrial  arts  tool  or  piece  of  machinery  after 

receiving  instruction  concerning  the  operation  by  means 
of  video-tape,  instructional  package,  fend  classroom 
teacher.  » 

Scope  and  Sequence  (Teacher's  guide  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting modular  programming)  ^ 

A.     Occupational  information  about  industry  in  Le.wiston; 

^    1.     Make' an  industrial  survey  to  find  out  which  local  - 
companies  employ  people  with  industrial  arts  skills., 

2.  "Make  'a  resource  list  from  this  information. 

3.  -   Identify  specific  jobs  , in  each  company  ^febat_xeguire ^ 

I. A.  Skills.    .        -  - 

4o     Have  students  conduct  interviews  with  persons  holding 
the  specific  jobs  as  identified  in  3o  ^above  to  find  out 
the  following  infomtatiorT: 

,        ao    What  the_ worker  does  on'  the  jobo 
,^^bo     Salaryi-  " 

c.     Required  education  and/or  training o 
*  .        ^  .Necessary  skills^  abilities,  and  interestso 

eo     Advantages  ,and  disadvantages  to  this  kind  of  worfco 
f  o     The  job  oulSlooko 

5o    Video-tape  these  interv:^ei/So 

«   bo     Use  these  interviews  ^±h-your  prbgram  of  study  to  sup- 
plement existing'^bccupational  information, 


B.     Instructional  use  of  tile  ^S/fR  ijn  demonstrating  tool  aftd  ~ 
machin&ry  parts,  function,  and*  operation:  - 

\\    -      *■  1-  ,    .       .  ...r 

1^    Identify  specific  areas  in  your  curriculum  concerning 
tool  and  machirciery^'afrts,,  function,  and  operation  that 
woyld  best  be  .d'eirtonstrated  via  the  VTR.  ^  „  - 

2.     Makfe  a  list  of  th^€?  ctiri^iculum  mpdules.  , 


3. 


Write  acc2m||j|nying  infc^Atipn  packages  for  eabh  cur- 
riculum mod^e  that  deScrib^f/instructional  outcomes, 
and  an -outXineipf ^the  infdrrhation  offered. 


4,-  Use  the  infortnation  package  as  a  basis  for  your  demon- 
stration of  the  tool  or  ma'chinfe, 

5o  Demonstrate  the  parts,  functipn,  and  operation  of  the, 
tool  or  machine.  Give  each  student  a  copy  of  the  in-  ' 
formation  package o    Videe<^tape  record  your  demon strationc 

60     Save  the  tape  for  review,  for  students  who  missed  the 

^instruction,  and  for  an' instructional  module  for  future  • 

rAl  s  c  c  £2  c  N 


7.    Use  the  information  package  as  an  adjunct  to  the  taped 
demonstration o 

SUGGESTED  NOW.  RESOURCES:     VTR  System:    'dec^k/^era,  tripod, 

VTR  Moniter 


i 


4 


*****  ^ 


r 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

>-  ' 

Corporate  Structure  and 
Industrial  Arts 

!•    . Objectives 

'  Ac     General'  objectives 

lo     To  encourage  the  student  to  participate  in  group  and 
individual  effortso  ,  , 

2o  ,  To  introduce- the  student  to  the  role  of  corporate 

structure. in  supplying  the  demands  of  a  consumer  ^ 
societyo'  ^ 

3o     To  increase  the  student »s  awareness  of  worker  inter- 
'^dependepcy, 

4o     To  familiarize  the  student  with  the. structure  of  a 
corporation* 

To  give 'the  st.udent  .a  ^chance  to  see  a  product  to  its 
completion o 

Bo    Specific  objectives  * 

*lo     By  the  end  of  the  program  activity ,\  the  student  will 
•^be^  able  to  perforrfi  the  job  dutie^  oK  five  workers 
within  the  corporate  structure  to^his^own  satrsfaction 
in  a  mock  corporate  structure* 

2o     t"^  student  ivill^be  ^ble  to  des(2ifibe  the  job  function, 
the  education/ti^aining  requirements,  a  job  advantage 
\  and 'a disadvantage,  necessary  skills,  abilities,  and 

interests,  and  the  relation  of  the  worker  to  others  in 
*    ■  the  corporate  structure  for  each  of  the  five  above 

.  occupations o  ^  .  '  * 

3o     The  student  will  be  able  to  dehionstrate  the  use  of  a 
given  tool  or  piece* of  machinery  that  is  necessary 
^         .     for  the  manufacture  of  the  corporate  structure's"' 
product o  *   ^  ^ 

II.  "  Sdop^e  ai^  Sequence  .       ^  '  * 

Ao  Introduction 

4o     Show  students  what  a"  corporate  structure  is,     (Refer  to 
Insert  1)  '  ^ 

J  '    .  'It 
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2.  Show  students  some  products  they  can  make  while  the 
classroom  functions  as  a  corporate  structure, 

3.  Decide  what  ^oducts  the  corporate  structure  will  make, 

4.  Discuss  products  in  relation  to  the  corporate 
structure; 

a.  Supply  and  demand.  _  . 

b.  Necessary  steps  to  make  the  product  (pricing  ma- 
terials, selling  stock,  designing,  and  production, 
etc.)- 


B."   Class  activity 


t 


1,  Instruct  students  on  the  lise  of  the  toolsV  and  machinery 
necessary  to  make  the  product, 

2.  Set-up  the,  corporate  structure  with  the  students  as 
its  members.     (  Inserts  2  &  3) 

3o    Have  studeots  change  work  rdes  until  everybody  has  had  , 
the  chance  to  perform  the  job  duties  of  at  least  five 
workers o  /  ' 

4o    As  stud^ts  role  play  each  worker,  have  them  investigate 
further  the  job  function,  education/training  require-  ' 
ments,  job  advantages  and  disadvantages,  necessary 
skills,  abilities,  and  interests,  and  the  relation  of' 
,  t^at  worker  to  others  in  the  corporate  structure. 

5o    Interview  students  to  determine  their  orientation  to  • 
these  workers*  - 

C.    Concluding  activities:  t    '  . 

lo.  Complete  corpor^e  structure  piroductso  '  9 

2o    Sell  products  to  replenish  materials  and  supplies* 

3*    Discuss  profits  in  relation,  to  stockholders*/^. 

Suggested  NOW  Resources:^  Finney ^ s-Findinq  Your  Job ^ , 

'  Occilpational  Outlook  Handbook  . 

)l         '  Career  Monographs . 

— /  SRA-Career  Information  Kit. 


INSERT  I 


I 


"1 


CORPORATION 


Divisionj 
Term: 


STOCK  HOLDERS' 


J 


BOARD  OF 


DIRECTORS 


J 


J 


PRESIDENT 


13) 


L, 


RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT 


BUSINESS 

1  


FINANCING 


•MARKETING 


PRODUCTION, 
.B^EM^N;- 


^  PRODUCTION 
FOREMEN 


r 


If. 


ASSEMBLY 
FOREME 


FINISHING 
FOREMEN 


WORKERS 


WORKERS 


QUALITY 
CONTROl 


WORKERS 
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SALABLE  PRODUCT 


BEST  eOPy  AVAILABLE 


INSERT  3 


LIST  OF  STOCK  HOLDERS 


DIVISION: 


TERM: 


CORPi'  NAME:^ 


FINANCING  MANAGER: 


NAME 


#  OF  SHAREjt 


COST  PER  SHARE 


TOTAL  COST 


1/' 


STOCK  INTENSICJNi 


"7^  »• 


"number  op  products  to  be  SOfcD: 


NUMBER  OP  PRODUCTS  TO  BE  KEPT:  * 
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Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations 
ART  IN  ADVERTISING  ' 


r     \  Suggested  fpr  use  in  ^ 

*    .    •  Junior  High  Art  Classes 


Developed  by: 

Joan  Flynt  ( 
Art  Teacher 


In  cooperation  with 
the  NoO'.W.  Staff 


Introduction 


^.^  application  of  careers  to  art  can  help  develop  any  airt'cur.- 
riculum.    Career  education  in  ^rt  can  encourage  the  art  student  to 
use  art  skills  and  concepts  in  work-life  situation  beyond  the  school 
environment.    For  the  student  who  is  artistically  talented,  career 
.education  in  art  can  make  the  difference  between  occupational  dis- 
appointment and  occupational  fulfil Imento- 

There  is  a  place  for  the  artist  ih  the  working  world.     The  ar- 
tistically  inclined  are  in  all  areas  of  advertising,  for  example.' 
A  more  sophisticated  public  has  learned  to  ignore  and  distrust  the 
great  w^ve  of  unartistic  and  gaudy  advertising  that  has  exploded  into 
all  media  areas  in  the -past.    Advertising  has,  in  fact,  become  an  art 


form. 


This  unit  may  help  you  orient  your  students  ta  the  concept  of 
art  i^  advertising, _  As  an  artist,  you  may  f eeP  confined  by  the  aca-' 
demies  of  the  unit  'approach.    Your  own  sensibilities  can  be  your  guide 
Cull  out  what  you  cannot^use.  /implement,  i^^rove,^  fnd  add.  activities 
according  to  the  need/of  the  Individuals  in  your  classroom.- 


Karen  McMahon  ' 
Activities  Writer 
'N.O.W.  Exemplary  Program 


Art  in  Advertising 


Objectives 


<5 


A,    Qeneral  objectives 


To  introduce  the  student  to  the  role  pf  art  in  con- 
t.emporary  advertising.  ,         ^  . 

2p     To  inform  the  student  of  the  work  roles  of  the  artist  in 
advertising* 

i  '  \. 

3*     To  encourage  the  •  application  of  artistic  skills  and  V 
appreciations  to/ display  techrittques  in  advertisingo 


4p     To  'te4^;:oduce  the  student  to  the  various  forms  of  ad- 
vertising?-^ 

Bo     Specific  objectives  '  " 

!•    .By  the  end  of  tW^nit  study,  the  student  will^  be-, able 
to  name^  three  carets  associated. with  advertising 'and 
arte' 

2c     The  student- will  be  able  to  describe  the  job  function, 
advantages,  disadvantages,  interests,  skills,  abilities, 
education  and  training  requirements,  job  outlook,  and 
expected  salary  for  each  of  the  three  above  occupations, 

3«     Th^  student  will  be  able  to  compose  and  draw  a  two- 
dimensional  advertising  poster  using  the  nine  elem.ents 
of  a  successful  display  and  one  advertising  *approacha 

4o     The  student  will  be  able  ^to  demonstrate  his  knowledge 
of  five  advertising  approaches* 

5o     The  student  will  be^dble^to  compose  a  .S-D  advertising 
display  using  the  nine  elements  of  a  successful  display 
and  at  r  least  one  advertising  approa'cho' 

Aclivities^   '       '    *  •  ' 


Ap   Introduce  you^,  students  to  the  artistic  elements  and  ^p- 

PROAC,HES  IN  AI^ERTISING.    Ask  the  Students  tx^^bring  in  news- 
^'paper  and  magazine  advertising-clippings  before  you  conduct 
your  discussion.    Use  the  clippings  as  examples. 


BEST  COPY  MLflBLE 


^1.    Artistic  elements  that  contribute  to  a  successful  displa 
ao    Color.  Direction-movement, 
b.    Line-poiht-  g.    Balance-size . 


Co     Shape .  h ,  Variety^ 


d.    Cofnposition,  i.  Elegance. 

eo     Clash-harmony.  .        ^  ^     ^  • 

2o    Advertising  approaches:  *  %  ^ 

1.  Famous  person  approach  (If  Bobby  Orr  likes  it,  you»1 

:  like  it)o 

^*^'io  The  "Best  and  Greatest"  approacho 

Thfe  economical  approach  (more  for  your  money)  o 

4o  The  popularity  approach  (everybody  wants  on^oo.)o 

5p  The  masculine  or  feminine  image  approach. 

6o  The  special  of^er  approach  (one  time  only). 

ASK  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  *4AKE  ^AN  ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  PCfSTERo 
Discuss  these  displays  in  relation  to  the  nine  artistic 
elements  and  the  six  advertising  approaches. ^ 

INTRODUCE  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ADVERTISING  THAT 
REQUIRE  ^AR^^i STIC  SKILLS.     Make  occupational  information 
available  ho  that  each  student  may  research  three  occupation 
to  find  out  the  job  function,  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
interests,  skills,  abilities,  education  and  training  requilre 
ments,  job  outlook,  and  expected  salary  for  each.     Refer  to 
IVo    Materials and  Resources  for  information  sources.  ^ 

OCCUPATIONS -IN  ADVERTISING: 

lo    Display  workers.       '      ^  , 

2o    , Commercial  artist — design,  layout,  composition . ^4 

a.  -  Newspapers.  ^  1'^  r 

b.  Magazines.  ^     ^  ^ 


^    Co     Poster^,  ' 

do     Pamphlets  and  leaflets  ,  '  ^ 

3o    Graphic  artist^^-design,  layout,  composition  (ao--d.  above) 


E. 


JNTERE^ED  ST^ENtS  MAY  WAjf^T  TO  VISIT  A  PRINT  OR  COMPOSITON 
SHOPo  ^  Hefe;  tthe  •  students  iT\ay  discover  the  occupations  and 
te<2^niques  invo],ved  in  graphip  artSo    Much  printed  matter  is 
'acti^ally  in  the  ^farm  of  advfertisingo     Studenbs  may  want  to 
ask  -what  percentage  of  the  Jobs  in  the  .shop  are.  adv^jpti sing, 
i\u    ^^'^what  kinds  of  advertising  are  most 'frequently  pifinted- 

Job  fac^s  such  as  salary,  training,'  outlook,  advantages,  and 
disadvarft ages  may  also  be  of  interest, 

f;    Arrange  an. excursion  .to  a  local  deparIment  store •'^Make  your 

arrangements  with  the  .person  who  is  responsible >for  advertis- 
ing     so  that  he  may  highlight  the -tour  with  tfra  advertising 
t^jfliniques  usedo     Prepare^  your  students  to  ask  questions 
concerning  the  jobs  involved  in ' advertising  in  £hat  store. 
Ask  your  students  to  note  and  evaluate  the  artistic  elements 
and  approaches- used  at  the  store o    Note  three-dimensional  as 

'       well  as  poster  displays.     Ask  your  students  to  write  S  thank- 

i    I  •  you  note,      ^  ^: 


Go     DIVIDE  *HE  CLASS  INTO  GROUPS  TO  MAKE  THREE-DIMENSION/vL  ' 

^^I^V^^^     Ask  the  groups  to  decide  what  they  will  advertiseo 

*  ,    Gi^p  m^ntbers  can  procure  the^ articles,  and  make  th'eir  'dis- 
p]|aySo   ;M^ke-out  an  evaluation  sheet  so  the  students  can 
evaluate  each, display  for  of f cctivcncss  in  using  artistic  ele- 
ments and  advertising  approaches o     (Refer  to  Insert  Do  - 


Ho 


ASK  .YOUR  STUDENTSSTO  GIVE  THEIR  REPORTS  ON  THREE  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  AbVE^lTISING  THAT  USE  ARTISTIC  SKILLS.     Take  this  opportun- 
ity t<^  „i5g;view  unit  material  o 


Evaluation^ 


Ao     Check  each  student  for  completion^of  unit  f)rojectSo 

Check  with  specific  objectives  to  see  if  unit  projects  ^  / 
satisfied  the  criteria  set  in  the  objectives o  ^ 


B 


Co     Evaluate  how  successful  the  unit,  activities  were  in  motivating 
st^udents  i;o  meet  unit  objectives o 

-       '  .       s  ^ 

Materiails  and  Resourses^  ~  * 

A*    Materials 'to  have  aroynd:  .      ^  ^ 

lo.    Poster  "pj^per .  ,  '       ;  >: 

•2o    iFelt  marj^er.q,  pens/  paints,  crayons,  pLnJc  * 

3o     blue.    .  ' 


4o     Construction  papier. 


/  BEST  COPY  AVAILABL] 


5.  Scissors, 

-60  Magazines. 

7.  Articles  for  ad  displays. 

8'.  Small  boxes,         A  « 

9.  Drapery  material. 

Occupational  information  sources; 

lo  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook- 

2.  hRA  Career  Information -Kit .  <, 

3.  Finney's  -  Finding  Your  Job." 

4.  Career  Monographs  . 


Z17 


INSERT-  1  '  ' 

uHree  Dimensional  Display  .         '  *  , 

Evaluatiofi  FQrm>      ^    ^  . 

r 

$tudentvs  name:  ;  


'  a. 


Group 


Aqlvertised  products: 


1/   Use  of  artistic  elements;  Excellent  Good    Fair  Poor    (circle' one). 

2p    L:^ne  \-  point  3-     ^    2^-  L. 

Shape       ^                             i,.  '    3     ^      2  1         ■  \ 

..4.    C6mposij:ion     *                      ^  3   •  '2  1 

■  '5,.  \armohy          "               '  ■      i^'  3  -  '  2  1       .  "  ■ 

^^Direction  -  movement'   *^   ^  i|.  3      *  2  1 

Balance                                        '  3     %  2  ,1 

.  -SV   .Variety  •                                k    '  '  3  2    '   l  '         '  r 

9.    Elegance   ^   ^            '     ^  3  2 

II.    Advertising  Approach:^  


1 


How  effectively  did  the  '  h  3  ?    *    1     .  ^  <  -  . 

group  use  t|iis  approach?  .  «-    x  '   ,  - . 


IIo    Overall  rating:      '  '      ^  3  '         2'  1 


Give  a  general,  stairement  of  your  reasor^s  for  your  dverall  rating;  •  ^-^f 


-A 


:8 

ERIC  .5  " 


P,|?E-^  AND  POSTr^E^TING 


-    ^Evaluation  Techniques  to ^Petermine 
Carreer -Awareness  in  the  Elementary 

•  *Stu<3ent       '  .  \  '  / 

Testing  non-readers  and. writers  for  Career  awareness  requires  ^ 
innovation  oh  the  paif^b  o^v^t'h^  teacher.    Students  oft^n  understand 
more  than  they  can  verbalize  t)r  write.    A  student's  avetsion 
to  testing  may  be  leased  on  ^lack  of  reading  and  ^writing  skills, 
if  such  testing  has  'tpQ  frequently  required  the  use  of  these 
skills.  ,  &: 

Pictures  can  be  a  very  effective  means^ to  determine  career 
aw^rendss  in  students  who  hav6  lower  reading  levels.  Th^re  are 
two  methods, that  are  commonly  used-  with  non-readers  to  deter- 
mine growtji  that  could  be  a  r^esu^lt  of  a  career  education 
activity:  -  . 


1: 


A.    Present  your  stiidents  before  and  after  the  activity  with 

various  visual  stimuli  that'  are  representative  ofi  the  group/' 
of  workers  you  will  take  up.    J'hese  might  inc?lude:  ^  ,  / 

>  1.    Numbered  pictures  of  tJorkers  performing  job  duties.  ^ 

;2.    ^Numbered  or  letterecj  piirt^u^es  of  tools  machines,  and/or* 
people  tliat  are  commonly  ^associated  with  Jbhese  workers.* 

.^Simple  matching  and  identificat^pn  exercises  can  reveal 
'grbv;th  in' career  awareness.^  Alsp,  since  concepts  are  ' 

/  largely  formed  by  the^  association  of  factsV  you  jnay  be  able 
-ijo  detjermine  from  the  students'  abilities  to  idenj:ify  and 
match  i workers,  jobs,  tools,- and  people  that'  the  students 
have  the  basis  for  or  have  formed  such""  concepts  as:  • 
specialization  creates  interdependency;  work  and  education 
are  interrelated,  etc.  ^^  !   *  • 


V 


SAMPL^E  QUESTIONS:  ^  -     ^  } 

1.    Write  down  the;number  of  the  picture  that  has  a  phar- 
miacist  in  it\ 


.Writte  down  the" numbers  of  the/pidturls  that  have  hos- 
pipab.  workeris  in  them.         *     '     *jf  ' 

3.    |jj[atch?the  right  tools  with  the  rigKk  Workers.^ 


2 


'^fLiJ^^L^^'^f."^;  to  drav/_  a  picture- or  pictures  b^o^e  and 
after,  the  activity  that  will  represent  the  worker/ they 
will  study.     Compare  pre-  and.  post-activity  results.       '  • 
Drawings  might  include:  ••        .<  . 

1.    Workers  in  a  given  group  performing  job  duties 
interacting  with  other  workers.  ^ 


2. 


'"^^^l^l^^^'^^^^ery,  and  other"  accountremfents  associated 
with  the  workers  studied.  V  t. 


Testing  r'eaders  is  a  mpte  direct  process.  '*You|-'  test  may  rebuire 

b?nf^.^r^^'.''"i^^P^^  and. matching  elrcises.  .^Com-  f 

bming  these  traditional  techniques  with  some  of  the  above 
rnSmo  provides  a  more  motivating  procedure.    In  sottie  class- 

JhJn%K    ^""^^  "'^^       °^  ^  significantly  lower  reading,  level 
than  the  rest  of.  the  class..   In  these  cases,  structure  the  test 
^that  as  little  reading  or  writing  .is  needed  as  possible,  or 
^vide  enough  flexibility  in  selected  test  questions  so  that  . 
tlje  student  with  a  lower  .readi^hg  level  may  either  writ'e'  or 

■f^r^o^iS  response.  The  following  areas  are  the  most  pertinent 
for  grades  3-6  since  this  k^nowlfdge  indicates  to  one  degree  or 

^another  the  growth  of  career  awareness  into  orientation  in  the 
higher  level  student: 


lo  The  kinds  of  jobs  included  in  the  .chos6n  occup^ion^if 
2..   What  these  W9rker.s  do  oh  the  job.\-  (\  j 


3.  Basic  education  and  training-- requirements.^,  fhiiti  school, 
on-the-job,  2-year  technical,  college'-)  "  '  V  ' 

4.  Tools,"  macKines,  and  other  accoutrements.  ^f" 

5.  -   Necessary  skills,  abilities,  ^d  interests. 

6.  Job  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

A  third  way  to  pre-r.  and  post-test  students  is  to  design  a  role- 
playmci-  activity  dealing  with  the  group  of  workers  you  will 
take-up.     Provide  a  hypothetical^  work  situation"  before  and 
after  you  study  these  workers.    Compafre  the  results.    This  kind 
of  .evaluation  is  best  done  with  very  young  students,  or  with 
students  who^  are  accustomed  to  acting  maturely  in  role-playing  . 


t 


1  '  i\ 


SOr^fe  TESTING  PROCEDURES 


P^e-  and  post-testing  pu^s  more- responsibility  on  the  teacber 
than  the  student  in-  l^e  following  arqasV 

'    '  '  *  ^      •  *  /  ^  >•* 

A,^  V  Was  the  a'cti^i^ty  suitable  for  the.  students'  developmental 
levels? 

^  ^    1.     Did  pre-  and  post-test  results  ,show  a  ,srgi|ifl^ant  in^ 
»•  crease  in  awareness  as  a  result -of  the.  a^^lfiyvity?      /,  • 

,«>re-test      '       '     '    Post- test  y'l^i^nl 

"'  ''^  .  '  X      . .     .       '      '         ■  ^ 

2^    Did         pre- post-test  results  show  a  decreas^i^i'  a-'  .  • 
'     warenfess  as  a  result  of  the  activity?  >.  •    *  - 

.  .  •  ■'     ■       '  '  .    'i*.V.-  ■ 

Pre-test  Post-test  ,    ^'  Siting 

1     ■  ^     .  ■  '  -I 

3.    Did  the,-,p^e-  post-test  results  show  no  difference  in 
'.   awareness)  as  a  result  of  th^  activity^  • 

a.  ^  The  st'udent  was  not  awarfe  bfefore  or  after  the'  .'^^  ' '■  ^ 

activity,,  \       ,    "  -  '  / 

Pre-test  '  Post^tesf  '  Sign  ' 

.     .  •  -  _  -  '    _       :  0 

b.  The  student  was  aware"before  and  aft^r" the  activity, 

^  '     *  Pre-test  E>ost-test         '    .  >  Sign 

+      r  +       '  '0 

B«    W6re  the  teaching  methods,  materials,  and  resources  used'* 
effective?    (rgferlo ,  A.,  lo-3o)  ^  ^  * 


Accepting  this  responsibility  relieves  the  student  from  the  ) 
burden\of  ^'testing $ and  yet,  it  allows  measurement  .in  growth^  ^ 
to  take  place.     The  following  are  some  ways  to.  help '  stiiidents'  ' 
respond)  comfortably  to  such  measurements    >  '  .; 

A«  ^^..^^^ov^  thd  word  "t'esl:'^  from  your  vocabulary.     You  might 
call  the^procedure  ah  activity,  a  measure.  Or  evaluation« 
To  tell  students  before ;.pre-test  administration  that  \ 
it's  just  a  little* test, ^ but  it  doesn't  really  count,  so 
don't -.worry  about  it  is  a  contradiction  .in  terhiso  Ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  procedure  may  be  more  effective 
To.  explain  it  in  terms  of-physical  growth -is ' usually  under- 
standable-to  the  youngest  students*  ^  \ 


Example: 


,  •  "Do  you  remerriber"  when  the  i^feacher  weighed  you  -And 
"    ^n^asured  how  tall 'you  were  last  year?    This  year  I 

weighed  and  measured  yoti,  too.    Many  of  you  have  grown 
,«a  lot.    'Th^  way  I  found  this  oub^  was  when  I  ipoked 'at 
how  much  ypu;  weighed  an^  how  tall  you  were  last,  year, 
you  weighed  ,less,  and  you  were  shorter..     We're  going 
to  do^ pretty  much  the  same  thing  nbw.    We 're"  going  tq 
'     .  '       f iJ^^  out  how  much  yo^ji  know"^  now  about  hospitaL  workers ,  . 

so  that  later  we  can  see  , if  you  know  more.'.',   ^  ' 

'  *  '  *       '  *      ^  ' 

B.     Personalize  th^.  test  as  much  as  possible.    Ask  your  students 
to  indicate  which  workers  and  tools  they'd  like  to  know 
more  about  pr  they  like  best.    Ask  them,  to  draw  or  color 
.    their  own  pictures.  '  Role-playing  is  a  highly  pers'onalized 
method. 

HI.     Be  sure  to  use  the  information  that  is  reqtiired  to  show  growth  ' 
m  the  /r^zcupational  cluster  that  will  be  studied,  but  do  not  ^ 
use  the  test  itself  or  actual  itemi  from  the  test  as  a  means 
of  acquitmg  this  kr\owledge  <^until  you  Will  post-tdst  the  stu- 
dents.    Otherwise,  the  measlire  will  not  ,be  a  valid  ^indication 
of  growth.    ;  •       ■  '     "  . 


1 


A.     Befor§-  you  make  the  instirument  identify  specific,  pe'r^ 

fprmance-oriented,  behavorial  ob-jectives  that,  will  .pin-down 
^    the  information  and/or  skills  that  will  reeult 'from  ^Mfe  im- 
plementation of  the  activity.  '  • 

i  B.-^^Make  the ^.nstrument  keeping  the  a^e -objectives  in  /nind. 

C.  ;  Pre-test  the  students  with  th'^ Urfis^ment. 

D.  Implement  the  activities  that  will  aid  the  students  in 
meeting  the  above  objective^.  / 

•  E.    Post-test  the  students  with  the  instrument. 


F.     Compare  pre-  post-test  results. 
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Abstract  •  '  •  ^ 

'.A 

/ 


.       'This  paper  i\s  a  result  'of  ^  study  dope  on  the  effect! venes 
^of  a  c^^eer  education  learning  package  in  helping  second  grader; 
fncreaisjp  feh^ir  awareness  'abbut  h^alth^  careers.'    A  ten  picture 
pre-  and  post-test  instruinent  wasYdeveloped' to  determine  this. 

i  *  *       It?  •  ♦ 

■  The  m^'^sure  -was  -a  thrfeetoart*  test  : 
^12^- -.s_^nts  identified  wh^ 

on  -the  tjep  picture  *car^i  Wefp  involved- in  the  work  ' 
%     :         force  of  a  hospital^bn  .ibhe  pije-  and  post-tests. 

2J_    The  students  identif ie■a^the  ^isual  image  of  each'  worker 
Mj^y  picture  number  when  given  the  job  title  of  each  on 
the  pre-  and  post-tests.  .     ,  * 

3.    The  students  ideptif^^^  t;w^ -wprkfers  by 'picture  number  ' 
that  they  would  like  to  know  more  about.    The  subjects' 
■    ,     /.  abilities  to  identify;  these  pictures  were  compared  on 
the  pre-  and  post-tests.    The  assumption  was  that  the 
learning  activity  would  increase  filie  subject^'  abili-  ' 
ties.4:p  ' identify  their  choices.  ^ 


V 


Evaluating  a  Care'er  Education'"  Learning  Package      .  • 
/  .  for/ Second  Graders 

•  ■/•'''•'     <       ■  "  • 

The  N^w  -Opportunit^'es  for  Work  Exemplary  Career  Education 

Program  (N.O.W,)  began  in  i^ewiston,  Maine  in  the  ^all  of  1^970. 

^  •■»-■'.  »  ^ 

D^mg  the  growth  of  the  program^  many  teafchers  j^mployed  the 
•  services  .of^.O.W.  Career  E^ducation  ^peci&li?tJ('^^to  show  them 

how  to  integrate  ■  carreer  educ^ioji Unf otmation ,  materials,  and  - 
'  r.^sources  into  the  ongoing  ci^riculum.     !rhi§  was  accomplished 

through  inservic^  teacher  training  programs  and  individual  coni- 
, ferenceso  •  c  • 


The  N.O.W,  Staff  conducted  one  inservic'e  teefeher  tc^^iining 
program  specificali^^or  the  purpose  of  developing  career  ed- 
•ucation  learning  packages.    Teachers  wrote  "objectives  ai\d  s^-v 
quenced  career  education  activities  with  classroom.  aci^^:^iest 
Th-ey'were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  develpp  audio-\5isual 
aids  and  to  order  materials  pertinent  to,  their  packagest       "  \ 

tek^h^t^^^J^n^^mented' their  learning  packages  during 
the  following 'school  year.  "Evaluation  was -a  pa^t  of  the  im- 
pl^jnentation.  '  *      .  /  ^    i  ' 

One  of  the  particjipants,  a  second  grade  teacher,  developed 
a  unit  on  health  careers  for  her  cla'ss.    *  Activities  included 
visits  from  the  school  nurse  and  student  nurses  at      local  hos- 
pital, role-playing  activities,  work  sheets  on  hospital  workers, 
and  the  use  of  audio-: visuals  pertaining  to  health  careers. 

The  N.O.W.  Staff oaAd- the  teacher  involved  decided  to  eval- 
,uate  the^acka^e  in  an  effort;  to  answer  the  foUowing  questions: 


How  effective  was  the  ■  l^^rning  package  \n  helping  th^ 
^  teacher  pr^ent  the  matfial  to  second  grade,  students?  ' 

2.  How  ef-fel:tive  were  the -^ateri'als  and  re^yrces  in  a-  ' 
cjieiving  t^e  desired  4inount-  of  career  awareness  among  ' 
the  students?     -    .  '        °    '  '      -  , 

3.  How  effective  were  thg  teacljiing  methods  empioye 


-*  2 


during  t^he  activity? 


Instrumentation 


Since  elementary -level  career  education  ac^tivities  are  ±nl%', 
tended^ to  increase  the  student's  occupational  awareness^ in  '. 
a  given  area,  the  NoO,W.,  Staff  Activities  Writer  developed,  a'  ^* 


^ten.item  pre-  and,  post-test  "instrument  that  could' detennj.he^  - 

.^  .  t^jis  for  health  careers  .and  would  not  be  i'hfluenced 'by^the-    '  ^ 

<,reading  levels  of  second,  grade  students.  ^  The  ten  iteril  instfl- 
■  •     "      '  .*  ^  .  ^  ^  ^  \  ^ 

ment  pnsisted   unifo^ly  art/culated,  brightly  color^d^  .^artw'nfe  ^ 

of  hospital  workers  Retforming  various' job  functions.  These. 
included:     l),Nur^.s  -aid  .2)  Surgeon    3)  Electrician    4)  X-ray '■ 
•  techn±c±^x^^-^^s±c^l  therapist    6)°  Pediatiriciak .  7)  Cook 
8)  General  pr^titioner '  g^Pharmacist    10)  H9usekreeper. 

The  ten"  pictures  v.-ere  numbered  and  displayed  'in  the  above 
„order.    The  same  instrument  was  used  in  the  p^e,^  Lid  post-, 
testings.'  ^^tudehts  responded  on.  a  l:hree  pajrt , answer  sheet'to  ' 
. each  test  question'  by  circling  the  number  of^the  .picture  that 
rigpcesented  their  answer. '     •  "  •       •  ■  • '  * 

The  first  exercise  required  the  students  to  dedicate  -whe-  ' 
ther  pr  not  each  of '  the  ten  occupatiqns  ifepresented  on  "the  pifc- 


erJc^ 


6 


^ 


"  \    BEST  ^'PYilVAILABLE  ■  ' 

•ture  cards  was- involved  in  the\wofk  force  of~~a^hospitali  '  ^ 
StudentS  circled^  the  numbers  of  the  pictures  thpit  .had  hospital  »■ 
workers  in  'them  on  their  answer  sheets.'   '      ■  \, 

The  second  exercise  required  the  students  to*,  identify 'the • 

correct  picture  card  when  giveft- the  title  of  the ' occupation. 

The  students 'identified  each  picture  by  number  when  given' the 

job- titles  in  the  following  order:    cook  (picture  7),  surgeon 

-  ■  '  J  »     ,         -      '  ,  * 

(2),  pediatrician  (6),  housekeeper  (10),  nurse's  aid  (1),'  elec- 

<3),  pharijiacist  (9),  x-ray  technician  (-*•),  physical 

therapist  ,(5H  general  practitior^er  (8). 

In  the  thiKTexercise,  the  students  were  asked  to  identify 

which  two  occupations  they  would  like  to  know  more  about.  They 

indicated;  these  twoby  picture  number.    The  assumption  ift  this  ' 

■    exercise  was  that  the  lining  activity  would  increase  the  sub-'. 

'f  ■  - 

ject|«  abilities  tc/  identify  pictures  representing  occupations 
abou,t  wh'^ch  they  wante.d    ,  information.    The  subjects',  abilities 
to  identify  pictures  showir^g  occupations  they  had  indicated  a 


special  interest  in  were  then  compared  on  the  pre-  and  poafi- 
tests.  .  -     .  '  •       ,  ,       -    .  , 

Data  Analysis  •% 
^  ^  '  Correct  Sind  incorrect  responses  were  recorded  for  each  of 

the  $if-ee  exercises*on-  both  the^  pr6-  and  post-rtests^  Appropri- 

^_     -     ^  ■  .  -  '      \      '  "'  '\ 

at^^odings:*were  then  assigned       enable  implementation  of  the 

Sign  test.    The  .05  leVeM^  , significance  was  selected  for  re- 

\''Vi'''  "7  (.2) 
j'ection  of  the  hypothec j.V;  of  no  difference.'  ,• 


ERIC 


«    •  .  '  Results 

-      t  "  M 
Part  I.  '     .         '  - 
  '      .                                <^        -  . 

The  data-indicate  that  a  significant  number  of  the  students 
increased. their  awareness  of  the  kinds  of  workers  that  work-in 
a  hospital  as  a  result  of  being  exposed  to  the  leaVi^ing  package 
on  health  careers.  "     '  \  . 

Part.  II  '  .  .X 

The  data  indicate  that  a  significant  number  of  'the  s\:udents 
were  able  to  identify  the  correct  visual  image  of  an  occupation 
when  presented  with  .the  verbal  stimuli  as  a  result  of  being  «ex- 
pDsed  to  the  learning  package.  . 
Part  III 

The  data  indicate  that  there 'was  a  significant  Increase  in  ' 
the  students'  abilities  to  identify  pictures  showing  their  fkrat 
choice  of  ^n  occupation,  but  there  was  no  significant  increase 
in  the  students'  abilities  to  identify  pictures  showirfg  their 
second  choice  of  an  occupation.  ^'^ 


Discussion  fe^ 


Part  I  "    *  •  ■ 


In  general,  the  data  supports  the  use  of  the  lear^iing  pack- 
age ^s  a  means  of  increasing  career  awareness  about  health  ca- 
reerson  the  second,  grade  leveU    The  results  also  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  teaching  methods  ^were  effective  in  motivating 
the  student  to  acquire  U\et  -in-formaf ion  therein. 


Vart-  II 


The  fact  that  'the,  subjects  could  correctly  identify  the 


visi^l  image  of  a^^oic^^jatian  when  presented  with  the  verbal 
st'iiJ^li .  syggests  thai  the  ^students  came  to  understand,- in  part, 
ttt6  job  functions  of  these  workers.  'Their  occupational  a- 
f apness  was  increased  as  a  result  of  the  learning  package  im- 
plementation.  .  ~-  ' 

'  \ 

These  results,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a,  significanil^ 
ntunber  of  the  students  became  more  knowledgeable  of  the  variety . 
of  occupations  found  in  a.  hospital,  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
students  grasped  the  concept  that  these  workers  are^iighly  in- 
*terdependent  (i.e.  each  i^/orker  depends  on  the  specific  job 
functions  of  other  workers. in  the  hospital).    This  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  not  only  identified  the^  visual  images  of  occupations  ' 
such  as  electrician,  cook,  and  housekeeper,  but  also  identified 
them  as  hospital  workers • 

The  concept  of  worker  interdepepdenpe  is  of  significance, 
because  at  a  later  time  in  a  student'* s  development,  when  he 
has  been  exposed  to  additional  occupational"  areas,  he  may  come 
to  assume  that:     "Specialization  creates  interdependency."^^^ 
An- understanding  of  this  concept  is  essential  in  perceiving  the 
relationship  of  one' s  self  .to  others  in  our  working  society. 
*Part  III 

It  is  difficult "to  determine  wh^  there  "was  a.  significant 
improvement  in  the  students*  abilities  to  identify' pictures  of 


their  first  occupational  choice  and  not  their  second.  However, 
there  ar^  a  number  of  possible  explanations  why  this  occurred. 
One  possibility  is  that  the -students  may  have  been  more  moti- 
vated to  learn  about  their  first  occupational  choice  than 
their  second.    This  would  explain- why  there  was  a 'significant 
increase  in  ability  to  'iderxtify  the  first  choice  of  an  occu-  x  \  < 
pation  on  the  post-test  but  no  change  with  jregard  to  the  se- 
cond choice.,  '  "  '  '  ^.^i 

The. following  circumstances  may  partially  account  fo^^i^^l' 
marginal  significance  of  the  resy/lts  for  Part  III.'  The  stud^t^ 
could  have  identified  his  choice  correctly  on  both<  th^-pre-J  } 
^nd  pos^-tests,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  initial  awareness  " 
could  hav«  increased  over  and  above  the  knc^wledge  required  to 
answer  the  test  questions  as  a  result  of  the 'activity. .  There 
would  have,  been  no  way  to  m'easure  this  with  the  evaluative  tool 
under  these  circumstances.  ^  • 

7 

A  Closer  look  at  the  individual  tabulations  of  the  students' 
abilities  to  identify  their  first  and  second  choices  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  could" identify  their,  choices  prior 
to  unit  implemeritation.    This  leads  us  to  belieVe  that  the  a- 
bove  sit\iation  is/at  least  a  possibility. 

If  the  ifiSjority  of  students  could  identify  their  choices  • 
prior  to  uhit  implementation,  the  possibility  exists  that  the 
majority  of  .the  students  based  their  choices  on  their  prior  >' 
knowledge,  of  those  occupations. '  ~h 


^^s,_in  turn,-  supports  .t^he  need  for  career  awareness  on 


*  the^  elementary  level.    If  the  very  young  student  wants  to  know 
more  about  the  occupations  ^of'^which^  he  already  has  knowledge, 
and  he  does  .|iot  4isplay  similar  curiousity  for  occupations 'of 
which  he  is  not-  aware,  his  occupational  choice  may  he  hindered 
at  a' later  time  in  his  development  by  his*  limited  knowledge  of^ 
the  total  opportOnities  available.    A  grea€ 'variety^ of  occu- 
pational, information  and'  eixperiences  should  be  offered. 
wareness  should  be  increased  beyond  the  student's  limited  point 
of  reference.  * 

0 

Holland  says: 

Pef sons  with  more  adequate  choices  will 
exhibit  greater  differentiation  and 
organization  of  occupational  knowledge 
■  *than  will  persons  of  less  adequate 
choices.  (A; 

We  shduld  al^o  consider,  howc^r,  that;,  the  t:est?ing  instru- 
ment  may  pot  have  been  reliable  since-  no  att^q^t  was  made  to 
assess  this.  ^        ^  ! 

\  |TO  Sximmary 


This  study  indicates  that  student  awareness  about  health 
occupations  was  increased;*  and  that  the  information  was  ap- 
propriate •feif^f  the  student^' involved,  .and  that  the  learning 
activity  package  was  an  effective 'gui.de  fqr  the  elementary 
teacher  to  use  in  developing  career "education  activities* 
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Act^-vities  WMter 
•  j^.  ,  I^OW  Exemplary  Program 

' ,  i''  ,  ^   ' .        *  '  "  a  '7 

^    •       A  group '<>f  five  elejiierltary  teachers  from. a  cross-secti^ ^'of 

^   gtade  levels  gathered  to"^ Ife^ai-p.,  about, some  new  evaluation  techniq 

The  inservice  training  'day  was  intericted  to  expose  these  teachers 

to  pre-  and  post-tesi^^  techniques  a:s  a  means  to  evaluate  'units 

•  '    '       '  'y^  '  ' 

vof  ihstructiofSf.*!"" 


Each  teacher^' chose  >  career  education  learning  package,  and 

^er  receiving  in'stru'^ip^  on  eydl^ation,  each  made  pre-  ^d' 

post-tests  for  the  packaged    Behavioral  objectives  "outlined  in 

the  packages  were  a  basis  for  each  test  model.       ,  . 

The  teachetJ^  irjstruetioh  on  evaluation  consisted  of  their 

actual  participdiio«i  in' a  mini -career  education  unit  on  "corporate 

structure.    A,  pre*  and/post-test  was  administered  t«  determine 

the  growth  in  *the  teachers'  awareness ^jConceming  job  functions 

and  .worker  interrelationships  in  a  Corporate  sturcture.  ^ 

Dro  Robert -Nannay  and  Dpive.  Morrill  from  the  University  of  n 

Mairie,  Portland-Gorham,,  Industrial  Arts  Department  'conducted  the 

activity.    During  the  activity,  ^eachers  role-played  jobs  in  a 

corporate  structure  by  "actually  manufacturing  a  product,  'After 

Deing  exposed  to  silk-screening  techniques  by'-^te.  MorrillV^the 

teachers  made  gr;eeting  cards.    Each  had  an  opportunity  to  ex-^ 

■  .        J  '  ' 

.^perience  eVery  step  in  ihe  process.    Afterwjirds,  they  took  . their  ' 

.  post-test  and  compeared  the  results  with  the  pre-test.  ,      ^  ' 


During,  the  day,'  teachers  were  not  only  exposed  to  a  new  kind 
^  of  Classroom  activity,  but  they  ^Iso  learned  something  new  about 
evaluation:    evaluation  can,  be  a  humanizing  process  that  allows 
bofh  the  teacher  and  the'  student  to  determine  growth  •'^arfCsu It 
bf  instruction  in  a  more  specific  and  accurate  manner. 


Results 

Grade  1 


Maggie  Pelletier,  a  first  grade  teacher,  chose  a  unit' called 
"Safety  Awareness.-    The  workers  studied  in' this  unit  were  com- 
munity helpers.     The  students  had  already  been  exposed  to^this 
cluster' of  workers  earlier  i'n  the  school  ^ear.     "Safety  Awareness" 
emphasized  the  rol^  of  community  helpers  in, helping  the  community  . 
and  particularly  the  student.     "What  do  I  do  in  case  of  fire?"/ 
-What  dcM  do  if  someone  is  hurt?",  and  ^ow  and  why  does  a  police- 
•  man  conduct  traffic?."  are  questions  students  answered  during  role- 
playlng  activities.     Studeftts  not  only  experienced  what  they  -sjiould 
do  in  case  of  emergencies,  but  they  also  realized  what  comnamity 
helpers  can  do.  ' 

,   ^e.pre-test  largely  consisted  of  role-playing  activities, 
too.  .  The  teacher  asked: ^  "Tell  me  or  show  me  what  you  would  do 
if. an  accident  where  someone  got  hurt  happened.  ••;  "Tell  me  or  ^ ' 
show  me  wbat  you  ^puld  do  in-  case  of  fire?"    She  recorded  .in-  ' 
dividual  responses  on  both  the  pre, and  post-tests.' 

She  then  used  community  helper  posters  to  determine  the  stu- 

'  ^  >  v/  '  * 

dents*  awareness  co|icerning  the^e  workers  and  their  role  in  the 
community  before  and  Rafter  ."Safety  Awareness.  " 


T  '  ^  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE       '  " 

.  *  *  ' 

The  students  j^ncreased  their  awareness  about' emergency  situ- 

ations  as  a  result  of  tHe  unit  implementation.     Students  vould 

»  '  ■  '  'I' 

either  discuss  or  do  what'  they  would  do  in  an  emergency  with  a 

greater  degree  of  organization  and  clarity  softer  participating  * 
in  the  unit's  activities.''  .  ... 

The  test  section  on  community  helper ' awareness  indicated  that, 
the  students  had  already  Reived'  an  adequate'  l^yel  of  awareness 
concerning  these  workers.    The  students  had  probalDly  grown  as  a 
result  of  their  previous  exposure  to  community  helpers.      '  • 
Grade  3  •  .  '       .  >  .  ■ 


Gerry  Ricker,  a_ third  grade  teacher,  chose- a  unit  called 
"Personal  Services  Occupations."'' This  group  of  occupations  in- 
eludes  such  workers  as :^ shoe- shine  person,  manicurist coSrfetician 
beautician,  host-,  hostess,  wMter,  waitress,  chauffeur,,  butler, 
maid,  cook,  housekeeper,  gardener,  seamstress.,  tailor    cobbler ^ '  ' 
health'  salon  .operator,  and  laundromat  operator;/ "  .         ~  «*  ^ 

■  StiMepts  became  more  aware  of  thi^^roifc*  of  W9rkers  and  their 
work  roleW>  Unit  activities  also  enabled-  students  to  undferstand  \ 
the  dignity  of  this  kind  of  work.     The^  overall       concept  was  to 
help  the  student  understand  the  dignity  of  all  kinds  of  work. 

IJie  teacher  accomplished  thii  goal  by  allowing  tne •students 

to  find  satisfaction  in  helping  each  other  with  a  personal  service... 
Students  brought,  in  such  i^ems  as  sho^  polish,  brushes  ^d  rags; 
combs,  brushes,  hairpins,  and  rbllers;,  cloth,  needles,  thread,  and' 
pins;  serving  trSys,  food  disRes,  and. silverware.     Students  then 
participated  in  i?ole.-playi%  activities  with  classmi:es  while  ' 
using  these  articles.  '  . 
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^        .    -students  al^o  Jj'ecame  ipore  aware  of 'these  workers  and  t>eir 
^  dignity  by^; visiting  a  local  laundrjLt.    TheV  asked  the  operator 
m^y. questions  ^out  the  responsibilities       running  a  laundromat, 
They  Ilso  learned  more  about  the  tools- tnV.madiipes  with  which  an 


Operator  has  to  be'\,familiar. 


G|rry  Ricker's  written  pre-  and  pdst-t4st  was  developed  to 
determine  the" growth  in  the  students'  awarenfe^fe  concerning  this  ' 
large  group  ttf -workers..    She  asked  students  ^to- draw  pictures  of 
five  personal  ser^ces  workers  with  their^^^aols;and  uniforms  whi^le 
performing  a  job  function.      -  .  - 


<  ^     -She  also  'determined  their  growth  in  ^wareries'^  tdncerning.  the 
ways  that  these  wbSrkers  can  help  other  pecp'e?  -This  was  a  multiple 
choice  question,  and 'the  sWd^ts'  cycled  !Sfe  appra^riate%esi?onses 
.The  students  showed  an  irfc-^e^sUin  ^Iwareniss^n  both  ■p;arts    '  • 
when  pre-  and  post-test  results  we||Lomparfed .  'J-    {  r 
Z^'  -.'     Grade  4  '         '  t 

Rachel  Billings,  a  fourth  grade* f^pher;  'iml^leift^n^e^  unit 
on  workers  who  help  supply  us  with  cleWi'  ji^atar^  'these  included 
public  service  occupations  ag|d  env1^tt5nmentil*  control  occupations. 
,  This  was  a  rather  difficult  group  of  workers  ^abit  wliich  to  find 
information.  ^The  loc^l  public  works"  department  Wovided  much  of 
the*  information  needed  to  prepare  uni't?^  material  aid  the  pre-  and' 
post-tests o  X  V     ,    "     '  •  . 

During  the  unit  the  students  studied  these,, workers  and-dis-- 
covered  the  many  ways  thai  we  use  and  can  conserve. water.  '  .  . 
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The  pre-  and.  post-test'  consisted  of -a  set  of  ten  picture  cards 
Some  showed  water  workers  and  others  did  n.ofe-.    fee^  students  were  ' 
^   asked  to  identify,  the  picijures  that  they  ^hoyW^        wateir  workers 


in  th'em« 


Tlie. students  then  identifiec^th^  pictures' when  given  the  ver-'" 
l^al  stimvili  of  the  job  titles,  "  ^ 

\  parts  of  the  pre-  and  pdst-tests  showed  a  ^^gnificant  in- 

crease  in  student  awareness.  '  *  . 

Grade  5  '  '     '  . 

,  '   Sue  Cyr,  a  fifth  grade  teacher,  decided  to  do  a  unit  on^oc-° 
cupations  that  'deall^    with  flow^s  and  plan'td.     She  used  her  regular 
science  unit^  on  botany"  as  a  basis  V^e  study.     Since  it  was 
springtime  during  the  unit  implement  a  tiorj  the  students  had  plerfty  of 
opportunity  to  bring  In  their  own  flowers  and  plants. 

Students  discovered  more  ^bout  botanists,  fanners,  gardeners, 
greenhouse  personnel ^  and  flower  arrangers  in  relationship  to  flowers 
and  plants.     The  students  did  this  by  visiting  a  flower  shop^-green-, 
house,. by  sharin^^th'eir  experiences  with-  flowers  and  plants,  and  - 
by  bein^  'exposed  to  occupational  information.    Interested  students 
reinforce^  ^hdM  activity  by  acjbuklly  arranging  flowers. 

The  writtlh  pre-  ^^d  post'^tests  determined  the  students' 
growth  in  awareness  ibout  jobs  that  have  "something  to.  do  with 
flowers  and  plan'ts."    The  tests  also  indicated  the  increas.e  in  ' 
awareness  about  job  facts  such  as  required  education  and  training, 
job  duties,  tools  and  objects  the  workers  use,  and  the  ways. that 
flowers  ^.afs^  plants  can  be  used..-  -  '        ""^  • 

-Air areas  indicated. a  sionif-irt&nt  increase  in  awareness  except' 
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that  the  studenti  already  seemed  to  have  an  fdequate  knowledge  of 
the  tools  and  objects  that  these:- workers  commonly  use. 


Grade  6 


Richard  Campbell,  a  sixth  grade  teacher  a"hd  a  part-time  shori; 


order  cook,  implemented  a  unit  on  the  short  order  cook.,'^^ck •  s  in- 
^  sight  into  the , profession    allowed  him -4  deal  with  some  specific 
skills  of  the  short  order  cook.         •  '  ■ 

«  ;  .  .  . 

,        Students  were  not„ only ^exposed  to  the  work  role  characteristics 
of  this  occupation,  -but. they  had  some  hands-on  experiences  by  com-  - 
puting  a  cook's  pay  when  given  the  w^age  per  hour,  and  social  se-  . 
curity  and  income  tax  percentages.    They  also  wrote  menus  ahd^de 
orders  for  food  for  small  and  large  groups  of -people.    They  com-. 

Dprbximate  costs,  of  cooking  and  serving  such  meals  by 
calling  up  a  local  wholesale  food  distributer  and  requesting  thfe;  ' 
co|ts  of  the  i^ems  needed  to  cook  the -Ineals.     School  skills  aike  ^ 
ma.th"  and  language  arts  became  occupam^al  skills  in  the^e  activities 

The  pre-  and  post-test  was  writteri,     Students  responded^  to  * 
sUch  questions  as:     1.  Check  some  of -tha  skills  and  abilities  needed 


to  be  a  short  order  cook.    2.  What  are  the  hours  of  a  short 'order 
cook?    3.  How  much  money  do  you  think"  a  short  order  cook  earns? 
4..  Why  is  t^- short  order  cook  an  important  occupation?   's.  What  are 
thiree  job  duties  of  the  short,  orde^Tcook?    5.  What  kind  of  training 
does  a  s^^rt  order  eook  need?    6.  .What  other  occupations  are  there 
in  a  restaurant?  "  > 

,    A  pre-  and  post-test  test  comparison  cannot  be  made,  since  the 
post-test  results  were  incomplete  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 


.7^  ^  EVALUATION 


A  Teacher ♦s  Report  on  Unit  -Implementation; 
Workers  Who  Build  Homes 


Developed  and  Impleihented  by: 
' ^  ,  Get^ldine-  Ricker 

Grade  3  Teacher  ' 

•    .   I  In  Cooperation  witli  the  NOW  , 
•  Staff 


>      -This  unit  Was  introduced having  \he  class  discuss  homes. 
We  used  .the  following  questions  as  a  guide  for  the  oral  di'scus- 
sion:    Vfhat'  is,.X  hpme?    Are  they  all  alike?    Why  not?  '  Wh^t 

makes  homes  different  frbm  one  aridther?  What,  is  your  home  :^iJce? 
Do  you  know  who  builds  homes?  Does  it  invoke  a  Jot  of  workers? 
Who  are  some  of  these  workers?    What  are  some  of  the  tools  and 

materials  used  to  build  a  home?  ,  , 

*^ 

The  students  then\drew  pictures  .of  their  own  homes.    We  dis- 
played the$e  onjthe  bulletin  board* 

^  Next,  with  the  textbook  as  a^guida,  the  typd's  of  workers  in- 
vplved  in  building  homes  were  discussed -in  more  detail.  Pictures 
^of  workers,  filmstrips  from  phe  NOW  Program,  and  library  books 
helped  make  the  children  more  aware  of  constructioH  workers  and 
their  skills.    These  worJ^rs  were  studied:     architect,  Conijractor 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  electrician^ plumber ,  roofer,  laborer, 
and  fore'irtein. 

As  we"  studied  these  workers,  we  made  a  classroom  chart  of 
them  and  added  this  to  the  bulletin  board.    Later  on,  we  had  a 

quiz  on  these  workers  and  their  skills.  . 


The  children  .^hen  worked  in^  sm^ll  groups.    Each  ,c;hose  worlLrs 
their  ^ould  like- to'iiiarvtdmime.   'Then,  ie  tiad  an  art  less6n  to  make 
the  necessary  costumes,  unifprms^  and  €ools  for  each  Woi^ker. 
.Students  assumed  th6  ?role  of  their  worker,  aiTd  we  carried  on  a  f  ew  ^ 
days  of  "role  playing''  activities.    '  .      ,  ,    \  \  ^ 

Our  next  discussion  concerned  tools  and'their  ^al^.  We' 
discussecl  the  use  of  each  tool,  and  the  training  inY|)l^^e|^in  trying 
to  \i^se  the  tool.    We  also  discussed*  the  wprkers  who  cdu^'djusp  the 
tool.    These  were' the  tools  studied;    hammer^  screw  driver, ^saw, 
rule,  level;  square,  trowel,  and  palate. 

The  children  made  a  chart  of  these  tools  and  put.it  on  tHe^ 
bulletin  board.  .  ■ 


This  activity  was  followed  by  a  class  discussion  on^ building 
materials.    We  added  a  chart  of  these  "materials  to  the  bxf^J^n^.^ 
board:    brick,  lumber,,  paint,  glass,  ^shingles',  concrete,  pipe/S' 


wJjre,  stone,  and  nails.  ^ 


ch^J^ldreri  began,  at  this  point,'  to' work  on  individual  or  H 
group  projects.    Som6  macie  posters  of  building  materials.  Some 
drew  pictures  of  •  th.^  workers  and't/eir.  tools.    Some  brought  in 
blueprirvts^  th^ir  horrid s,  and  ,t1ie  others-  drew  ^iginal  blueprints]*' 
of  their  homes.    The ,bluepriri#  le^^n' carried  over  into  a  math'"'' 
lesson.  "    '        ^       .  .     ^  ■     /  ' 

We  were  ^Iso  fortunate,  that  our  school  'is  across  the  street 
from  a  shopp-ing  mall  which  was  under  constri^^    One  ^ftemoon  . 
with  the|asj*stance  bf  the  , student  teacher,  wl  weni*<^ver  ^to' the- 
construction  site,   -rfaving  cleared  this  with  the  foreman  previ^sl^: 


we  were  allowed  to  watch  and -talk  with  some  workers.    We  learned 
a  great  deal  from  thi^  fine  experience.    We  were  able  to  watch  much 
of  the  construction  from  our  school". as  the  year  passed,  , 

As  a  follow-up,  the  children  wrote  thank-you"  notes,  and  made 
oral  and  written  reports  about  their  experience.' 

,,Beforfe;W  ended  the  lanit,  we' also  had  a  class  disdlssion  on,' 
homes  around  the  world.    We  discussed  how  and  why  homes  are  different, 

■JThisjled  to  a  discussion  on  climate,  location,  arfd  building  materially. 
ana?*ools.     To  reinforce  this  s.ocia^J^tudies  lesson,  the  students 

•  drew;^ifctures  of  different  kinds  of  homes  around  the  world. 

^  fly  i, 

then,  summarized  what  new  things  we  had  learned  about 
hom«5  and  workers  who  build  homeso    We 'had  a  post-unit  questionnaire  , 
on  this  in^ormatiorio 
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/Ti  Analysis  of  th^e  Fifteen  Career 
Clusters 

I.  Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations 
A.  Inspection    and  rsgulatoJ^y  services 

Food  and  drug  inspector 
2o  Mineral  inspector  ,   -  " 

Bo  Conservation  v 

■<  '        ^  •  . 

!•  Soil  conservationist 

2.  Biologist     '  .  r  ^ 

3.  Agronomist 

4.  Engineering  aisl^ 

C.  Education 

1.  County  agricultural  agent 

2o  Vocational  agriculture  teacher 

3.  Instructor,  college  of  agriculture 

Do  Research 

•    ,   !•  Agricultural  Economist 

2.  Agronomist 
.3.  Biochemist. 

Engineer,  agriculture 

Co  forestry 

1« . Forester  " 
2o  iilyicuJiurist 
3o  Dispatcher  _ 
4o  Fares t  ^ire  fighter 
5.  Sap  collector 
6»  Log  grader  ^ 

Do  Land  and  water  management 

^^le-  Range  conservationist. 
2«  Surveyers 

3o  Agricultural  engineer 
4«  Reservoir  manager 

Eo  Fisheries  and  wildlife 

1*  Fish  and  wildlife  specialist 
2*  Gfeme^  farmer 
3*  Fish  hatchery  man 

id  game  warden 

Fo  Mining  and  quarrying 

1.  Machinery  operators 
2*  Miner  .  ... 
3«  Stone  grader  4- 


I.  Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources  ^  (cont. 
G.  Petroleum  and  related  products*  >.  ^' 
1#  Geologist 

2.  Driller  .  ' 

3.  Pipe  line  foreman 

4.  Oil  pumper  '  ^ 


) 


Ho  Productive  agriculture 


lo  Poultryman* 

2o  Dairyman 

3.  Orchardist 

4.  Nurseryman 


aIo  Processing  and  marketing 

1.  Broker 

2.  Fruit  grader 
3o  Drier,  dehydratol 
4o  Auctioneer 
5«  Egg  candler  \ 


^•1 


J*  Service 


V 
hi 
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1.  Chicken  sexeS^^,  .J^ 
2o  Artificial  irlteem^TiaF 
,  3.  Veterinarian  i 
4o  Farm  equipment  mpch^n^ 
Landscape  ^^trcKitect^T 

II.  Business  and  Of fijce '(Occupations 

A.  Accounting 

1.  Bookkeeper 

2.  Accountant 

B.  Computer  -    .  ' 

1.  'Key-punch  operattxr  .  , 

2o  Sorting  machine  <:q:>erator 

3.  Tape  librarian 

C.  Secretarial  science\.     •  ^ 

1.  Stenographer  . 

2.  Legal  secretary  . 

3.  Medical  secretary 
4o  Cour^t  Reporter  -1:; 

D.  Mianagehfent 
1*  ETxecutive 

2.  f>ublic  relations  worker 


r 


I 
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III, 


Business  and  Office  Occupations 
E*  Personnel 

1.  Supervisor 

2.  Recruiter 

3o  Personnel  counselor 
4.  Administrative  officer 

Fo  Finance-Insurance-Real  Estate 

!•  Financial  analyst  (finance) 

2o  Bank  teller  (finance) 

3o  Insurance  examiner 

4o  Insurance  salesman 

5o  Real  estate  broker  '  ' 

6o  Real  estate  posting  clerk. 

G.  Office  (clerical) 

General  office  clerk 
2o  Mail  clerk 
So  Messenger 
4o  Typist 

Communications  and  -Medja  Occupations 
Ap  Journalism  ^ 
.lo  Reporters 

2^  Copy  and  proof  readeriS 
,3o  Columnists  and  critics 
4o  Editors 

B.  Motion  pictures 

'",1.  Producer  *  ,  ^ 

2.^  Writer  '  , 

i»  3.  Artist's 
•4o  Camera  man         "  .  .. 


(contp ) 
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C-  Telephone  and  telegraph 
1.  Engineers 

2., Radio  communications  translators 

3.  Managers  and  supervisors 

4.  Lineman'  *       --^  - 

Do  Recording  industry 


lo  Musician 

2. -' Mixing  engineer 

3.  Dubbing  and  editing  engineer 

4.  Lyricist  . 


111*  Conununications  and  Media  Occupations  ^ 
Radio  and  teLeyision  brp^^sting 

1, -  Production -man 

2.  Announcer 

'  3*  Cameraman  " 

Transmitter  operator 

IV.  Construction  Occupations 

A.  Wood  construction 

1.  Carpenter 

2.  Timbering  foreman 
3*  Band-saw  operator 

Asbestos  shingle  roofer 

3.  Metjal  construction 

;  !•  Pipe  fitter 
2.  Boilermaker 
3*  Plianber 

Sheet  metal  worker 

C.  Masonry  construction  ^ 

1.  Bricklayer 

2.  Marble  setter 

3.  Terrazzo  worker 
1|.  JPlasterer 

,D.  Electrical  construction 

I  1.  Electrician 

<^^'  2.  Conduit  man 

3.  Air-conditioning  installer 

1^..  Diesel  plant  operator 

E.  Finishing  a*  . 

1»  Billboard  ereotor^ 
;  .  2.  Carpetlayer 

f  '  3.  Cabinetmaker 

i|-  Painter 

I         P.  Eqiiipment  operators 

1^  1,  Bulldozer  operator^ 

D  2.  Dredge  operator 

3m  Ctnished  stone  operator 

k..  Blaster  ' 


;frio 


1V;..Constv.uction  Occupations  (con?:)* 

Q.  Engineering  and  'support  occupations 

1.  Architect'  ^  •  i  * 
■  2.  ,Civil  e'ngineer  -\ 

3.  Construction  inspector  = ^ 

4-.  Surveyor  '  » 

'V.  'Co^umar  and  Homemaking  Education 
'  A.  Pood  specialists  • 

.      1.  Pood  and  beverage  analyst' 

2.  Dietician  ) 

3.  Consumer  s.eryice  specialist 
Pood  processing  technician 

^  B.  Housing  ■'and  equipment  specialists 

!•  Electric  equipment  tester 
2.  Home  service  director 
-  3.  Color  expert 

Home  lighting  advisor 

C.  Te^xtiles  and  clothing  ^specialists^ 

*   '     1.  Textile  chemist  ; 

2.  Buyer  ^ 

3.  Sewing/ins  true tc/  s 
Fashion  designer 


D.  Family  economics  -and  home  management 

'    2*  Dirp^fn^^n/"  management  and  family  economics 

d,  Director  .of  consumer  education  ■ 
3.  Budget  consultant 

Home  manageraent^d  family  economics  journalist 

E.  Family  relations  and  child  developmefrT^         ^  ■  ' 

school  teacher 

3*  l^fnTJS  i"i^^ily.,-relations  .and  child  develoi>inent 
J.  Family  and  relations "  and  child  develotjment  Journalist 

Extension  service" 

1.  Specialist-in-charge 
•  2.  District  extension  service*  agent 
3.  County-home  demonstration  agent 
i|;-H  Club  agent    ^  ,  » 
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VI.  Environmental. Control  Occupations 
'  A. -Pollution  prevention  and  controf 

•  ^       '  '  •  , ' ; 

•  !•  Water  Rurif icatibn^hemist 

>  *  2»  Sewage    plant  operator 

.3*  Water  tender, 
Ij..  Radiation-  monitor    .^^  " 

9.  -biaeaeo  preveption 

^  '  1.  .Exterminator       *  "         .    ,  ' 

2.^  Milk  sampler 
3/ Plant  pathologist 
•  ij..  Sanitary  inspector 

C.  Environmental  planning  .  ^  ^ 

1.  Camp-ground  caretaker-  < 

2.  Landscape  architect 

3.  Urban  planner 

ij..  Construction  engineer 

D.  Resource  control 

1.  Animal  ecplogist  (zoologist) 

2.  Fire  look-out  \ 

3.  Aquatic  biologist 
ij..  Forest  aid 


S»  Range  manager     

VII.  Pine  Arts  and  Huma/iities  Occupations 

A.  The  visual  arts 

J.  Advertising  .artist  .  ^ 

2*  Clothes  designer 
3.  Motion  picture  artist  ^ 

Product  and  package  designers 
5*  Painting  and  sculpting 
6,  Photography 

The  performing  arts-" 

iflbancer 

2.  Theater  odcupations 

3*  Musicians  and  related  occupations 

C.  Occupations  in  writing  ^  .  - 

1.  Literary  writer 

2.  Playwright    ■'^  '  .  . 

3.  Poet  .  ' 
-       k..  Technical  writer 


yil.  Pine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations  -Jcont.) 

V. 

_  Architecture 

1.  Architect 

2.  Urb.an  planner 

3.  Marine  architect' 

School  plant  consultant  , 

Religion  and  theology    '  *' 

1#  Clergymen         .  . 

2.  Director  of  re]jigious  activities 

3.  Minister  nt  sacred  music 
Parish  worker  \ 

P.  Language  and  linguistics 

1.  Interpreter 
^    2.  Scientific  linguist    '       ^  r 
3,  Translator 

G*  History  and  museums 

1.  Biographer        *  -  -  > 

2.  Genealogist 

3.  Archivist        '  ' 

<' Mi|eum  related  occupations      *  * 

VIII,  Health  Occupations  * 
a;  Mental  health  and  mental  health  services 

1.  Psychiatrist  .  '\ 

2.  Psychiatric  nurse. 

3»  Psychoipj^'triat  • 
Sodal  Psychologist^ 

Medical  and  bioliigical  science  services 


1*  X-ray  techn'oi'S^ist    '  J  ^ 

^         2.  Physician's  v^sistaat  ■ 

3»  Medical  laboratory  assistant 
Blood  bank'ljechnologist 

C.  Dentistry  and  d^nt^J^^cience  services 

1.  Dentist  .     ^         ^     •  - 

2.  Dental  hygieniat  ^| 
3«  Dental  ceramist 

l}.*  Dental*  laboratory  technician  : 
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VIII,  Health  Occupations  (cent.) 

D. General  hospital  and  medical  office  related^ occupations 


1.  Central  supply  supervisor  <       '  ' 

2.  Nursing  aid  ^  .  - 

3.  Receptionist 
Diet  clerk  *    \  ' 

E.  Medical  emergency  services" 

1.  Ambulance  drive^^r  *  ' 

2.  First-aid  attendant    ^  ^  ^ 

3.  Ambulance  attendant    '  -    ,  '  -  * 

F.  .  Administration  of  health  services-  -        ^  ' 

^  '\\  ' 

1.  Hospital  administrator   -  ^ 

2.  Medical  officer  \  . 

3.  Admitting  office 
Accountant 

6.  Personal  and  commuhity  health*  se|fvices 

1.  Public  health  educator 

2.  School  nurse  ^' '     .  * 

3.  Sanitarian  "  t 
Home  healthy  aid               ^     '  -      ,  '  ^  V 

H.  Pharmaceutical  science  and  service-s 

1.  Pharmacist  ^  -V- 

2.  Pharmacy  helper  c  .  ' 

I.  Professional  medical  supportive  personnel 

1.  Research  nutritionist 

2.  Health  physicist  -  • 

3.  Audiologist  "  ^  . 
Chiropractor 

5*  Musical  therapist  ,  - 

J.  Medical  professions  "  -  ^'  *  . 

If  Medical  doctor     ^  *  . 

2 •..Public  health  veterinaria|3 
3.  Licensed  practical  nurse  " 
ij..  Nurse  anethetist  ^- 

>  ^* 
IX*  Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupations 

i 

A*  Commercial  and  n on -commercial  travel  bureaus 

t  ^  '       •  .  . 

1*  Information  clerk  '  ' 

*    2.  Lodging  facilities  attendant 

3^ 'Public  relations  man  '         v  •  ^ 
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IX. 


Hospit;plitJ^  and  Recreation  Occupations  (cont.) 
B.    Travel  'Agencies 

1.  Advertising  and  publicity  personnel  . 

2.  Information  clerk  ' 
c  3.    Hotel  representative 

4.    Travel  advisor  -   '  ^     *^  ' 

Co     Transportation  • 

1.  Passenger  agents,  and  clerks 

2.  Purser 
3;  Stewardess 
4.  Steward 
5o  Tour  conductor 

D..   Public,  industrial,  and  private  recreation 

1.    Athletic  director 
2p  Acrobat 

3.  Mime 

4.  Magician 

5.  Snake  charmer 

6.  Swimming  instructor  .  < 

7.  Ski  patrolman 

8.  Horse  trainer 

9.  ^  Public  address  annoxincer  '  . 
^   '                   10.  'Hunting  and  fishing  "guide 

Recreation  concerned  with  natural  resources 

1.  Information  center  personnel 

2.  Lifeguard ' 

3.  Tourist  guide 

4.  Zookeepey 

X.    Manufacturing  Occupations     "   '  •      ^  ' 
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1.  President 
2  o  Vicerpresident 


3*  Manager 
4.    Accountant •  1 

;     Vi  *        B.  Scientists 

. .  ,    '  1.    Analytical  chemist 

'2.    Organic  chemist 
3.  Physicist 


^  ■   t  .     ■       .       '  - 

X.  Manuf acturfng  Occupations  (cont.). 
Engineers 

1.  Electrical  engineer 

2.  Industrial  engineer 
3#  Mechanical  engineer 
il..."^  Aerospace  djngineer 

If.  Technici&ns 

iL  rt^thematical  technician  ' 
2l  iletallurgist  assistant 
i3l  ftuality  technician 
ij.;-.  Elii^c troni.es  techpiciai; 


Ei  *£!i*af  tsmen 


1- 


1'.  Master  mechanic 
'    ,  2'i  Tool  designer 
3.  Tool  maker 
Master  tailor 

P.  Skil^.^d  v^jsrkers  ^ 

1 .  Li  thographe  r 
,  2.  Machinist 
3.  Pattern  ma)cer 
k»  Tinter 

QL*  Semi-skilled  workers 


1.  Minqral-kjan  operator;,  charging  machine  operator,  anodiljajr, 

2.  AninlaJ.  and'v  vegetable -cheese  blender,  candy  roller^-  rice 
miliar 

3.  Chemical  and  synthetic -plastic  welder, 'acid  extractor 
'H, JJnskilled  laborers  .  -  ,• 

1.  Mineral-laborer,  caster,  hopper  man,  abrasive  grader  j-;' 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable -batter-mixer,  candy  cutter^  bindery  \ 
worker 

3.  Chemical  and  synthetic -<i3?y-house  man  ,  core  extrude!r, 
ampoule'  sealer       .   >  \: 
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XI,  Marine  Science  Occupations 

A.  Research  » 

'/      1«  Aquatic  biologist      '  „ 

2. '  Hydrographer 

3.  Marlnerget)physicist  * 
Marine  meteorologist 

B.  Chemical  and  mineral  extraction 

!•  Ocean  minings 

2.  Chemical  extraction 

C.  Off-shore  drilling 
' '     D.  Pishing 

1..  Clam  dredge  operator 
'  '   2.  Spear  fisherman 
^     3*  Sponge  gatherer 
Pish  cleaner  ^ 
5*  Shellfijh-processitJg-machineotender 
E.  Aquaculture 


.1.  BatQhiary  man^ 

2.  Pish^  ^armei^ 

3.  Sheiirish  grdwer 
Pif^^  farmer 

P.  Ma^ne  engineering  and' technology 

A.  Marine  architect!  ' 
2.  Skin  diver        ^  "  ^ 
3*  Marine  electronic  specialist 
Divef  pumper  ^ 

n  ^  \ 

surface  and  on-shore  support 


1  •  Tt»t:Qrboa^^  me  charif  c 
2.  Dockmasteiv 
3»  Laboratory  uxro-ucu:^ 
Motorboat  operator 

XII,  Marketing  and  l)is1;i*a^ion'*0^ccupation 
A*  Marketing  maw^jgeftant  ^  ^ 

1;.  Retail  storW  wr^er  I 
'  2.  Store  manageijjf  ^ 
^  '3.  Advertifling^taarfager 
Ij..  Training  supervisor 


Manuf actu^^ing  Occupations  (c^ont;) 
C.  Engineers  ^  ,i 


4 


'  *  1.  Electrical  engineer 
^.  Industrial  engineer 
-  3.  Meahanical  engineer 
Aerospace  engineep' 

Technicia^^  , 

1.  Mathematicial  technician 

2.  Metallurgist;' assistant 
3«  Quality  technicfein 

El^ctroj^ics  technician 

E.  Craftsmen 

1.  Master  mechanic 
.    2^  Tool  designer 
3«  Tool  maker  ' 
Master  tailor 

P.  Skilled  wot»kers 

,i    !•  Lithographer 

^^.'2.  Machinist 

3«  Pattern-maker 

k.  Tinter      ^  .  . 

G.r-Semi-skilled  workers    '  ^ 

1.  Mineral -kiln  operator,  charging  machine  operator,  anodize 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable -cheese  blender,  candy  roller,*  rice  ; 
,^  miller 

.  3*  Chemical  ai^ld  synthetic-plastic  welder,  acid  extractor  . 

^  '         •  i) 


Unskilled  laborers 


1.  J^ineralrlaborer,  caster,  hopper  man,  abrasive  grader  . 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable -batter-mixer,  candy  cutter,  bindery 
worker  \  '  . 

3#  Chemical  arid  synthetic -dry -house  man  ,  core  extruder,  , 
ampoule  sealer  .  .1 


XI.  Marine  Science  Occupatio 
Research 

i  , 

1.  "  Aquatic  biol/jgiat 

2.  Hydrographer\ 
;        3.  Marine  geophjjsiciat 

Marine  meteoirfologiat 

B.  Chemical  and  miijieral  extraction 
!•  Ocean 


2.  Chemical  extraction 

C.  Off-shore  drilling 

D.  Pishing  ^ 

1.  Clam  dredge  operator 

2.  Spear  fisherman 

3.  Sponge  gatherer 
h'i  Pish  cleaner 

.  ,^  5.  Shellfish-propessing-machineotendQ] 
i       Aquae  ulture 

1.  Hatchery  man  ^ 

2.  Pish  farmer 

03.  Shellfish  grower 
Ij..  Prog  farmer 

^larine  -eng-^eering  and  technology  ''' 

1.  Marine  architect  ( 
^.  ;Skin  diver  - 
%y.  Marine  electronic  specialist 
^  Diver  pumper 

•  '-eG.  Surface  'and  on-shore  support 

1,  llotorboat  mechanic 

2.  Dockmaster 

■  3.  Laboratory  tearter 

4.  Motorboat  operator 

•XII.  Marketing  and  Distribution  Occu^yationa 
A.  Marketing  management 

1»  Retail  siore  owner 

2.  Store  manager 

'  3*  Advertising  manffte^rr 

Ij..  Training^  su^^^rvis or 


=12=         '  ^ 

XII* 'Marketing  and  Distribution  Occupations  -(co^it  J 

B.  Marketing  research  and  analysis  ^  ^'  * 

-  1*  Market  research  analyst 
2*  Statistician 
3»  Investigator 
Systems  analyst 

C.  Purchasing 
\\  Buyer 

'2.  Broker.  _ 
3.  Jobber 
Importer 

D.  Sales  promotion  and  training 

1.  Product  designer 
^     2.  Sign  writer  or  painter 

3.  Model 
^ij....  ShojJper 

E.  Selling^ 

1  •  Saie  smaiT   -  —        -    •  -  .  ^  ^         '  -  ^  ^ 

2.  Solicitor 
3*.  Auctioneer 

Routeman 

^  p.  Physi^ai^distributlon  ■  , 

1,  V/arehouseman    '  »  '  ;  '  > 

^   -  !'       2.  f kckager^      -      '  \  ,       '  '  ' 

,  3.  .Marker   ^>  ^  i  ^  '  -  ^'     ;        '/  ' 

^-  hr*  Cashier-checker  '  ^ 

^  Rela^tad  businej^  services  -  .people  who  make  jarrs^ngem^nts 
f or  ^inancing^^ercl^ndise  and  services,  handle  credit/ 
and  insurance  coverage 

XIII.  'Personal  Services  Occupations 

A.  Domestic  service  " 
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1.  Laundress  " 
"•7  "  2.  (Took 
^      3.  Butler      ■   V  ' 
Baby  sitter. 

B*  Lodging  and  related  service  occupations 

1.'  Boarding  house  manager  .  , 
.2*  House  mother 
'  3.  Baggage  porter      ;^  . 
Janitor 


^ 
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XIII.  Personal  Services  Occupations   ,  (cont.) 

C.  Jarbering,  cosmetology,  and  related  services 

1,  Barber    *  * 

2,  Manicurist  -       •    *  . 
3  •Masseurs                        .      .     i,  ^ 

-i^.^Smbalmer  ,         *  '  . 

Cremator 

*  '*  # 

D.  Dry  cieanrngMBundry,  and  apparel  services 

!•  Laundry  foreman 
2;  Rug  cleaner 

3,  Dry  cleaner 
'                     Hand  presser  . 

5.  Shoe  repairman 

services'  ^^^^"^^"^^^^  and^miscellaneous  personal 

^        1.  Chaperon 

2i  Escort 
^       3.  Rest-room  attendant 
\      li-.  Chauffeur 

.•\        ^  .  I  .  '      '  ,    »  ^ 

Dogiestic  animal  care 

^  I,  HorV^sshoor 

^2.  J)og  groomer  '  ^       '  > 

,  I  3.  5®^^^.^9P/^ttendant      ;     ^  .   ^      .   .  ^  > 

r.     ^  G.  Pood  and:' IJevVt-agfe^pretarktion  afid  ^ervic'e    "  ^    ^'         ^  ?. 

1.  Wine  stewarji  '  •  • 

^  ^'  .  .  .  2,  ^ar  at:^endanv  >  ^ 

3.  Baker  >     '    f  ^     *  -  f      ,     ^  « 

i;.  Cook  ■     ^   '  *        -  rr'  t- 

5^^aiter-waitress 

XIV.  Publid-  Servi-ce  Occupations  '  ' 

A.  Administration  and  regulatory' services 

1.  City  manageri 

2.  Engineers 

3.  Bank  "off  icers 
k»  Keepers  of  public  r&eords 

•  ,   B.  Urban  development  ^ 

1.  -Urban  planners  ' 

2.  Environmental  scientists 

3.  Physical  scientis'tg  a 
I;.  Social  scientists  ' 


> 
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XIV.  Public;  Service  Occupations  (cent.) 
C.  Education  <»  , 

'         !•  Public  schooV  teachers 

2.  Counselors 

3.  Librarians 
School  busing 

Protective  services  > 

1*  Law  enforcement  workers 

2.  Firefighters 

3.  Military 


6' 


E.  Post  office  workers 

P.  Public  utility  workers-watBr,-^  sanitary,  electri/ity,  gas 

G.  Public  health  workers 

H.  Labor  affairs-  employment  services*,  employment  compensation' 

IT  Pub"llc  transportation  workers 

J. -Social  workers-rehabilitation',  correct 

v;orkers 

'are  workers 


Social  wor 

^'7%^    n^'2.  Child  welf  

"^tfj^  * C3*.  Sehab Limitation  counselors 
I  Tk.  JSwyeirs;     '     I  i:  i   i  - 

^      K.  Parks  and  recreation  workers a 

tX^.  !#raiispprtation  V/orkers  *  • 

A»  Highway  transport 

-  Driver 

2.  Parking  lot^  attendant 

3.  Meter  reader 

4.  Trucl?  foreman 

5*  Safety  engineer  } 


RaiL  transport 

1.  Locomotive  engineer 

2.  Conductor 

3.  Towerman 
Switch  tender 
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-XV.  Transportation  Occupations 
C»  Airborne  transport 


(cont.) 


1.  Pilot 

2.  Maintenace  and  repair  personnel-^' 
J.  weather  clerk 

k*  Plotting  board  operator     -  ^ 


D.  .Pipeline  transport  ^ 

1.  Coal  pipeline  "operator 

2.  Pvunpman 

3.  Dispatching  personnel 

k»  Main  line  .station  eiigineer. 

E.  V/ater  transport  f 

.    .1.  Captain 

^  2.  Engineer  I 
'  3»  Ship's  crew 
k'  Freight  handling  personnel 


r 


>  k 


i  ♦ 


of  ^erptq'/-^om    AN  ANALYSIS  "  *  ^^'^  " 


7  NOTE:'  This  analysis-   Coi  ««^x,^xo 

OP  FIFTEEN  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS  ID^TIPIED^Y^^THE^  »  - -i- 
U.S.  OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION,  prepared  at  Grays 8n  C-cScajty^Ot^lie^t 
Sherman /Den is on,  Texas  under  a  grant  from  the  Texas  " 
Education  Agency. 
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SUBJECT  AREAS 
Life  Sol. 


Chemistry 

Physics 
Math 


/ 


filgher 
Mat^i  • 

Literature 

Coamunlcatlom 

Social 
Solejboes 

Art 
Music 
Home  Eo,  ' 

Business 

Wood- 
Working 

Drafting 
Machinery 

Electronics 

Graphic  . 
Arts 

Auto  ' 
Maohanlcs 


BEST  COnr  AVAILABLE 


BEST  (X)PJf  AVAILABLE 

K-IS  CAREER  EDUCATION  SCOPE  AND 


TITLE:      FASHION  MEKCHANL' I NG  CAKLEA   T.  X(-LOR  AT  I CN  LEARNING  f.ATFRlALS  PACKLT, 
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PtRSONAL  author:      PALMER,  KARPj 
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descriptor:     *IND  I VI  DUA  L  12  LD  I  N  STR  UCT  ICh';    *CURR1CULUM  GUIDES; 
*MERCHANDISIN&;    *Sr.CCNDARY  GRADLS;    DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION;  MANAGEMENT 

Fntir.ATinN;  i  v/m  hat  i  ntj;  »r.ARf-FR  piArN:NU:(.  


IDENTIFIER:     MINNESOTA;    ^APPAREL  INDUSTRY 
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AP'^TKAr.Tt      THF  _s4-  THT<;    1  N5.TRl;i  TTON  Al    PAr.KFT  T(^  PRF5,f-NT 


REALISTICALLY  THE   DLNrANOS'  AND  CAREER  PTTtNTIAL  OF  THE   FASHION  MbRCHAN-L'lSiNG„,>ND 
MANAGEMENT  f-IcLDS.   THE    EAShliJN  MERCHAuDIS  ING   PACKET   IS   DIVIDED   INTO  FGUR     /  - 
SECTIONS:   OVERVIEW,    IMPReSSIONS,    EXPLC^RATIONt    AND  PROJECTIONS.   THE   HATEKlAl-  WAS 

rFVPinPFD  PPR  <;Ttir.fNT5;  tn  Hian  ■^.rnnnr  akq  Ar)inT<;.  itpnN  rnvpifTinN  df  thf  r  i 

PACKET,  THF  STUDENT   SHOULD  BE   ABLE   TO:    (1)  EXPRESS  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  B  AS  IC  •F/AaMlOt « J 
FACTS  AND  TLRMINCLLGY;    (2)   SHOW   A  FAMILIARITY  WITH   THE    FASHION  STRUCTURE  , I N  OUR 
society;    (3)   TRANSMIT   A  COMPRLHENSIC.  CF   THE  FASHION   INDUSTKY'S  UNlXfftNESS^  » 


Rprnr,NT7;ffc^<:.nMF  op  thc  wroKTMa  rnf>imT TfN<;  tn  thf  FTPfr.:  fsi  irvFNTTFY  afti  TTTF«=> 
S'K'ILLS   AN'S  CUALITIES   IMPORTANT  TO  FASHION  MERCHANDISING;    (6)   EVALUATE  THE" 
DEKANDS  Otf^  THF   WfRK   ENVIRONMENT;    AND   (7)    CONSTRUCT  A  FOLLOW  UP  TO  THE  PACKET. 
AN  ADMIMSTF  ATCR  •$   MANUAL,    STUL-ENT   OUt  ST  lOKNAl  RES ,    WORKSHEETS  AND  HAl^UOUTS  ARE 
PRPVTOPn.    (  AllTHr  R /Kf.  >  .  .  .  
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ADMINISTRATOR'S 


MANUAL 


»  #  1' 


f  ACKET  RESOURCES' 


COMMENTS: 


I  pul  my  name  to  this  packet  because  1  gatherejd  and  ed^  the  materlaj  v^lpki  XhpJ^T\^' . 
^publication  represents.a  syntn^i^bf  the  facts  and/dpirif^  of  maKiy  stud^^^leducator^/^ ' 
and  busitiessmen  and  women.  My  sincere^-thianks  jtd  the  people  and  firms4[st^  here  ani^-to,. 
those  I  unintentionally'^^ijrted:^        Y  /    -  i  V.^.;-;  '  .  /  "  /  t  . 


•  ■  '-mi 


^  ft . 


Ed^a  Brodie  -  Fasfjlpn  I  nstitute'  of  Technology 
,  Betty  Glineburg  —  Elayton's  ' 
'  Jeanhette  Jarnow  —  FSshion  institute*  of  Technology 
-  Eiearior  McMillen  -^J^AShion  Group  ^  \  ,  J 

^  GenjOI$oft,~  Anoka-Hennepin  I ndepiendent School  DIst  No.  It 
Bill  Stock  -'^titq  DefDartment  of  Education;  :  > 
John  JJitermarkt  —  j/C.  Penney  ■        '        *  ' 
H^en  Vasseri  -  former  .fashion  merchandising  student 

''  Pat  Zylla^  J.  C.  Penney  '  ' 


.1 


AllietJ  Stores  Cofp;  ^^    ^  ■ 
f  Carson  Pirie  Scott        > ; V. , 
R.  )A.  Mapy  &  CoV,  Inci^-/''  ^^^ 
^§y^slngwear  ; '         '      >^  ^  ^'  /'/-r 
:  rational  Retail  R^0r<3i^|*;^^p}art  4^ 
P.  Stevens, &  Co.; Inc.'        j^^^xi^-^"^''        ^  > 
Wool  'Bur^  Inc.'^ ,  ^j:trf)^i:^^^^ 


The  itrat^ials^  in  tWs. packet  oafuld  be  more  effectively  admlnist^       ^  'i ; : '  ^ 


if  yod  were  able  tO'  obtain  thft  following:. . 
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t/  HEW  Currif^um  (auide^ 
T«xti|(f  and  Appar»t^ndiis^ 

y.S.AWceoiEdatatipn^ 

4> 


PREFACE  TO 
LEARNING 
MATERIALS 
PACKET 


AMERICAN  FASHION  —  a  complex,  moving  business;  a 
business  once  built  <solely  on  the  art  of  good  taste  and  selec* 
tivity,  now'  expanded  to  mcUide  the  technidal  and  financial. .  . 

ills  which  almost  malce  it  a  science.  The  speed  and  the 
scope  of  the  fashion  industry  attract  both  men  and  women  to 
/a  career  objective  in  the  produ^ion,  distribution,  or  promo* 
/  tion  of  fashion  goods  and  services.  Upon  entr^  into^  the  work- 
ing world,  however^  many  of  these  young,  people  are  faced 
with  an  unexpectetd  identification' crises.^ue  to  the  limited^ 
and  at  times,  incongruent,  career  development  programs 
available  from  kindergarten  through  high, school,  these  novices, 
are  jolted  by  conflicting  career  and  self-concepts. 


The  industry  and  its  employees  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  interested  persons  were  given  the  opportunity  to  exptore  . 
and  understand  the  demands  of  the  fashion  field  before  erv 
tering  it  The  purpose  of  this  .packet  syxo  present  realisticafry 
the  demands  and  career  potential  of  the  fashiqn^;merchandfs*^ 
ing  and  management  fields. 


=  -  -  ^ 
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FROM  THE  AUTHOR: 

/  befieve  every  student  should  have  the  right  to  make  a  sensi- 
ble, we/l^^searched  career  decision: . .  But  I  also  beltllve  the 
educational  systsm  has  nof'bem  able,  to^^pf^^^the  essential 
'  tools  for  such  a  dedsloiil  ufx  to  this  polritl'lt  is;my  hope  that  ^ 
the  career  edUcatiort  concept  and  this  Career  Bxpldratfpn-. 
Pad(et  will  provide  niany  individuals  with  enough  wisdom  to 
answer  that  very  Important  question,  **What  wlll  J  do  with 
my  future?"^  V  '       j      \  ,1 


Step-by-  Step  implementation  of  Pqcicet 


.  Secure  a  copy  of  HEWX:umculum  Guides* 

;  R'eed  PacketObjectjves;.  ^ 

^  Read  Student  Pacttcfp^^^ 

.  "^r    ^^oteof  Administrator  information. 

.  ^Measurement  and  ^valuation  information. 


Bead  eritirV  student  section  of  packet. 


Sign  fearmng  contract  with  student     REMEMBER-NOT  TOWRITE  IN  THE  PACKET  OR  MANUAL 

Administer  Student  Questionnaire  ^ 

Keep  a  record  of  student's  responses  ^^::ompared  to  Teacher  Response  Sheet. 
Do  not  disduss  the  responses  wHhJearner  at  this  time. 


Assign  student  to  do  Worfcbook. 


Learner  may  come  to  |(pu  tot  corrections.    Use  Key  to  Student  Worksheets. 


View  slkie-sound  series, v\/f{h'stiiden|  and  listen  to  his/her  reactions  after. 

Assign  Working  Conditions^Vlahdout     ,  :  f 
Values  HandoMt      ^ .  .     ■■      •  «^  ' 

Personal  Profile  Handout  • 

Ck)lleGt handouU upoii'o6mp|etion^  '  \ 

'         '  -       \     u  .  .  * 

Have  student  read  next  page,^qu'atification  brochure,  and  next  five  pages; 


Have  student  read  Q/A  booklet  and  take  rt  home  to  parents.  Make  sure  Q/A  booklet  \i  then  returned  to.pa^et.. 


Assign  some  of  the  outskie  reading^  educational  Institutions  list,  and ,  the  next  page*.  Then  discuss  reactions  student  has 

MufitO  this  point.       "        *  ?  \  "  ^  .  '     -^.  y^-^x,:J^sr^^<^^-^^-y. 


^^^^ 


,  Hav«  student  read  Oeci»'on-Makifig  Process  chart  fnd  make  a  Chart  of  his  own.  Remind  hini/hjrto 'teays^,tiKL£ai^  dects{on,_iu..„£S|g; 
t-  A  ''*eabli^kaf.tWs-tlme.  -,,-- ,1     --^^  V  v  >  - -     ^  ^^/^l^'-  ''--*^,^'-"'^^^^^^^ 


Make  a  co|>y  of  Exploring  One  Plejd  handout  for  the  student  G  h/e  him  the  Working  Conditions^  Values^  arulPemnial ' 
jProf lie  hanclouts  again  for  reference.  Upon  com^pletion^  have  stucleot  develop  a  similar  handout  (sutetUutlr^  appropriate  ^ 
^outcomes)  for  other  fields  of  ihtere^^  ,  •  ^  /v#>?^^^^^^ 

At  this  time,  make  a  copy  of  Exploring  One,  Field  anp  Comparing  F  ields  Together  handpuU  ^od  complete^tho  Jrrfprmation^  ^  j>  %-:v^4i: 
l^\Vt  "  (asycki  vidfl/  th'e  iMrner's  .  *  ■      -    ■  -     .  ^ 

^  Upon  completion.  Sit  down  lyltAthestudema^  .  •  ^  .^.is^JfA 

^  proce^thaiia ''putting  in^^  The  fihat^^  :\    > ,  /  -J  :  . 


:^^|;tavejtfH[:$tudc^^        what  he/she  t)as  just  dpne  by  completing  his/her  Decision  MaklngrjF^ocess;^         /  * -V  J^S^I 


Direct  student  to  What  Next?,sheet  in 


I 


EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR 

ION  MERCHANDISING  PACKET 


.         CONTENT  AREA 

EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

» 

MIIVIEW 

Upon  completion  of  PART  1,  tM  Student  should  be  able  to  

^EXPRESS  a  Jcnowledge  of  basic  fashion  facts  and  ternrfnology 

• 

SHOW  a  familiarity  with  the  fashion  structure  in  our  society 

IMPRESSIONS 

•  ,           ,:    '    PART  II 

TRANSMITa  comprehension  of  the  fashion  industry's  uniqueness 
.in  our  society .          .     ^      ■'  '  -a 

RECOGNIZE  some  of  the  working  conditions  in  the  field 

EXPlORATiON 

PART  ill 

■  .  ■  •  ..    ■  ■,  f 

IDENTIFY  his/her  abilities  andlhe  skills  and  qualities  4 
important  to  the  fashion  merchandisinig  f  iettf"      ^  > 

\' 

EVALUATE  constructively  the  dematids  of  the  work  enviroijtient 
.in  fashion                                     .  ^ 

« 

PROIECTIONS 

^PART  IV 

^  1 

CONSTRUCT  a  step4}y-step  plan  for  fol(ow-up  to  this  packet  1 
involvement                   *                  i  J 

It  is  important  that^the  parts  be  administered  in 
-sequencial  order.  ;  !i.Oi,, 
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THE  STUDENT  PARTICIPANT 

The  material  within  this  packet  has  been  developed'fqr 
the  following  audiences: 

« 

_     a)  students  in  high  scbool  who  have  not  yet 

declared  a  career  obje^ive. '  ^      ^  — ;  — 

b)  pupils  who  have  left  the  formal  education 
system  at*any  point  before  or  after  hi^ 
school  graduation  and  are  e)qrforrag-^ft^ 
demands, of  various  career' clusters 

c)  adults  who  are  working  in  an  unrelated 
career  cluster  but  who  arS  considering 

a  change  of  employment  to  a  fashion  clust^ 


ROLE  Of  PACKET  ADMINISTRATOR 

\  {    '  -  r     ^  ^;  — ^        r-'^  ^  ^  ;  '    V  4  '    .    \      M       ^/  i    .  ^ 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  any  individual  who 
administers  this  packet  are: 

1}  evaluate  student's  needs 

^  2}  assist. in  the  presentation  of  materials  and  activities 

3)  evaluate  student's  growth  ,      »  . 

4)  control  pace  of  learning  ^ 

5)  offer  constant  encouragement  , 

6) .    help  student-set. realistic- plans  for  4uture  \'\  i 

>  *  LUCK!! 


ANH 


EVALUATION 


Comments:  Measurement  aiV^  evaluation  are  essentfat  components, 
of  any  career  exploration  program  and  require  the  development 
and/or  use  of  evaluative  Instruments  to  determine  how  wqII  tha  * 
objectives  are  being  met  R^ieM^  the  oblectlves  listed  earlier  in 
this  manual-and  exaitiine  the  measurement  instruments  Included  ^ 
with  the  packet  . 


INSTRUMENT 

Student  Questionnaire 

Worksheets  - 

Working  Conditions  Handout 
Values  Handout 
Personal  Profile  Handout 
Exploring  One  Field  Handout 


Comparing  Fields  Handout 
Student  Questionnaire 


WHAT  if^ksURES  0^  EVALUATES 

measures  student's  opinions  about  the  fashion  merchandising 
career  before  he  comp/etes  packet 


measure  howj 


shion  theory^the  learner  isa^plymg 


measures  attitudes  the  student  now^hpfd^ja^ 
envirbnment 

njeasuresattitiides 

environment   _ 

measures  attitudes  the  ^dent  h<MW  hdlds  rf«)ut4iirrt$etf 
environment 


measures  student's  ability  to  ahalyzethe  <areer_faKitoi^ 
qnefield(*      '    \V    \  ^Jr^X'^^^^^'J^:^^ 


measures  student's  ability  to  compare  and  conti^  the 
career  factors  of  several  fields       ^     ^  ;  ^?r^^^^;^i^i^: 


measures  student's  opinions  about  the^hion  merc^hdising^ 
career  after  he  compfetesthe  packet^:  .  - 


NOTE:  Permission  IS  granted  to  administrators  to  repffkJuce 
the  measurement  Instruments  for  each  student  liM^ 


rDO  NpTl  WRITE  IN  THISWACKE^^K 


r  '    •       '     '  /'  ^-"rj^'  '^^  ^ 


^REER 


EXPLORATION 
AGREEMENT 


DATE. 


I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  fashion  merchandising.field  as  a  career 
possibility  but  need  more  information.  By  participating  in  this  Packet,  t  should  be 
able  to  make  a  more  satisfying  career  decision  for  my  future.  With  an  administrator's 
help,  I  will  absorb  the  mateVial  at  my  own  pace  and  redo  any  section  which  is  "-^ 
confusing  to  me.  When  I  feel  reasonably  sure  of  myself  and  the  field,  I  will  plan  to 
prepare  for  fashion  employment  or  commit  myself  to  another  career  area.  Some 
of  the  specific  things  I  expect  to  learn  from  this  Packet  are:  .  l 


At 


Students  Signature  ^  ^ 


During  this  student's  participation  in  the  Fashion  Merchandfsing  Career  Exploration 
Learning  Materials  Packet,  I  promise  to  supervise  in  the  following  way?: 


T 


•ERIC 
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Admlntttrator^s  Signature 
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STUDEr^T  QUESTIONNAIRE 
TEACHER  RESPONSE  SHEET 


NOTE  TO  ADMINISTRATOR:  The  student  questionnaire  is  a  measurement 
^     of  the  students  ^tudes  and  opinions  before  and-aftcr  participating^in  the 
Career  Exploration  Packet.  Please  remember  to  administer  this  questionnaire 
twice  and  to  take  note  of  any  change  in  attitude. 


The  following  responses  are  held  by  nwst 
businessmen/women  m  the  field: 


1.  disagree 

2.  disagree 

3.  agree 

4.  agree 

5.  disagree 


11.  disagree 

12.  disagree 

13.  agree 

14.  agree 

15.  disagree 


6.  disagree 

7.  agree 

8.  disagree 

9.  disagree 

10.  disagree 


16.  agree 

T7.  disagree 

18.  ^ree 

19.  agree 

20.  disagree 


14  ' 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  KEY  TO  STUDENT  WORKSHEETS 


WORKSHEET  NO.  1 

The  answer  is  correct  if  the  student  has  considered  one  or  more  of  the  following  factors: 

a)  customers  buy  certain  pairs  of  ^jok  because  they  like  how  they  look  and  feel  over  the  other 
pairs  available.  ,  .felFI 

b)  customers  buy  eggs  fJecause,  in        instances  there  is  no  other  product  which  can  do  what  eggs 
do  or  tastes  like  eggs  taste.     ^  J  ^  ,  ,  *      ^    -i        s^.       .  ,  ^  ^   

c)  sholK  continually  change  in  style;  eggs  do  not  T 


WORKSHEET  NO.  2 

Read  the  sentences  and  check  to  see  that  the  student  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  ^ch  word  listed. 


WORKSHEET  NO.  3 

The  answers,  in  order,  are: 


d 
e 
f 

>  a 
b 
6 


WORKSHEET  NO.  4 

The  answers  are: 


Primary 

A 
B 


Secondary 

C 
D 


Retailing 

E 
F 


WORKSHEET  NO.  5 

The  angers,  in  order,  are: 


d 
b 
d 

c 


WORKSHEET  NO.  7 

Review,  this  worksheet  with  the^udent.  Check  to  see  that  he/she  has  a  general  understanding  of  the  fashion 


cyclQr 


WORKSHEET  NO.  8 


ll^rf  flirt rtlaiiirt  ^       -  _        .  .-Nvs  ^^  .l^v,.  .■i*  r^t.^-'r' ^. J: 


"1  — -^v  .'^f'^h^¥':''>!i-y^^^sS^~M^_^^^-i^- 


lam  interested  in  leammg4iior^l!^4i|>?  t^.^^  ^  •  '?>I>>iv^ 


possibility  but  need  more  irjforijhmQhS^  particlpaimg  in  tliis.  Pad^rt^  Should  be  '! 
able  to  rpake^  more  satisfy mgjbar^  division  for  nrj^^rtHre*  With  ah  adminlstratpc^s  '  . 
help,  I  will  absorb  the  material  at  rrty  cp/vn  pace  and^raS^ny  section  ^       Is^'  ,  > 
confusing  to  nie.  When  I  fe^  reasonably  sure  pf  myself  arid  thef  letd,  I  wilT^lani  to         ^  , 
prepare  for  fashion  em^Rlpyment  or  commit  myself  to  another  career  area,  ^me         "  . 
of  the  spiecific  things  Texpecito  learn  from  this  Pack^        :  :     ^  \  .  :  r  %  .  ^'-.^^^^wwtm^i^< 


^^^^^ 


PUQPS  thisj?tu«rent:$  participatiph  intfje  F?shfop  Merchafidisjog  Ojfp-'H^tf^iwileii^ 


  "    ■    -■  ^- 


'i'  -» 


m 


''t^  /  ^j,  J 


4     "  .^tt^ 


mi 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


DIRECTIONS:  This  is  not  a  test!  it  is  a  measure 
of  opinions  and  attitudes.  There  are  no  right  or 
'wrong  answers  and  you  will  not  be  graded  on  >^ 
your  replies.  Read  each  statement  and  check  the 
box  that  most  accurately  describes  your  opinion. 


OVERVIEW 


AGREE 

DISAGREE' 

NO  OPINION 

2. 

* 

3> 

'  *  I     '  ' 

••  '-.^     5.  . 

1 «    Fashion  6nly  exists  in  the  area  oi  clothing  and  acc^ories. 


2.    Merchandising,  js  the  same  as  designing. 


Fashion  trends  qaii  g6(rierally  be  predicted^ 

Fashions  go  through  stages  of  increasing  and  decrtasihg 
popularity,  '    ;  • 

All  consumers  have  the  same  fashion  rieeds.C 


IMPRESSIONS 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


NO  OPINION 


^^^^^ 
'  '  " 


6*  ,THe  onfywa^  to  get  started  in  the%shi6n  industry  Is  to 

7.  The  fashion  business  Is  dependent  on  its  abilityj^to  con- 
/    *  stantjy  tempt  customers  yvith  sometHI^         ]     '  ^ 


8,    Once  you're  a  successJn  the^sbiOn  njej-chandisihg 
industry,  you're  always  ai  success;        J  / 

\  Unless  you're  born  with  if dshiqn  mqrc 
•\  you'll  never  make  it  latne  indfts^^  ^ 


li:^^^**^---..    "   10,  tntHebegmning^afi^cHion^erchandi^^^^ 

|^|^^v>i^>'Vf-,         y  '  ,  --^rr  t         -i  -v^^^^^^r^py;, . ^...^Aw  ajarge  paycrwcK..  ^  ^  -.^     ,  ./^^       ,  ^  v^>^;k4'%/V|^^§ 


'-"''mm 


EXPLORATION 


.  AGREE 

.  OtSAQREE 

NO  OPINION 

1  . 

11.  Fashion  merchandisers  work  only.in  New  York  and 
California.  ^  '  ,1  , 

1 2.  Everyone  who.enters  fashion  mercftandising  should  work  V 
to  become  a  manager  of  the  people  around  him,    \  . 

1 3.  Physical  stamina  and  a  pleasant  personality  are  vital  in  the 
.merchandising  field. 

14.  Experience  gained  in  one  typ0  of  fashion  job  is.applicable 
to  all  job  levels  in  fashion  mierchandising.  :  / 

15.  One  must  have  a  college  education  to  be  considered  for 
-    any  feshion  merchandising  position. 


PROJECTIONS 


AGREE 

DISAGREE 

NO  OPINION 

-}  ' 

* 

18. 
17. 


18. 


Many  factors  which  affect  ari  Individual^  careec/dMisiorirJIi^^^ 
.are  not-reaiistk.  -      '  --i^-v     ■::H^~"';;"v ''-i-^- 

All  factors  in  making  a-  career 'decisioi;|r^'Q^  eqUal^=  '^'--.-M^m 

importance.  ^''t!0^i'4/y'-'::-:^i^XtM<t' 


f e  styles  s^3^^y|r^^.Witb?  ji^ff^^^^ 


.19,  Evervf  field  includes  some:^fcriflc«|, 
20.. 


skills  and  abiiities.! 


v<  ft'* ' /"^ '  V-  -  ^  " .  ^ ' "  - 


WORKSHIIET  NO.  1 


'/ w^i?S'S¥2,,-._ 


Review  the  definitions  which 'were  presented  in  -the  workbook. 
Below  list  two  or  three  reasons  why  merchandising  ajfa^Joa 
goocf  tike  shoes  woTil3*BeliIfffer^nCr^om''pie^^^ 
fashion  product  like  eggs* 


Reasons: 


2) 

y 

3) 

WORKSHEET  NO-  2 


Several  of  the  terms  listed  in  the  workbook  are  a  bit  confusing.  Below,  each  of  these  terms  is"  * 
used  in  a  sentence  in  order  to  clarify  its  meaning.  After  each  "sentence/ write  a  sentence  of  your 
own  using  the  ter/n. 


^  It 

distrjt)Mtion  .  i  \. 

Distribution  must  be  focused  A^pon  the  consumer's  demands  for  merchandise. 


merchandising 


In  deciding  how  much  and  what  kind  of  merchandise  to  offer  for  sale,  the  businessman  is  - 
merchandisihg  his  goods.  I 


obsolescence 


Some  businessmen  speed  up  obsolescence.by  making  customers,  unhappy  with  the^clothing 
and  furniture  they  own  and  .offering  something  more  desirable. 


Generally;  a  fashion  trend  (whether  gopd  or  bad)  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  iappare'l  industry. 


-   ^'^v*iS*"->^'^-  -v.-       ^  ^^^^^^ 

;  -    V  ^  -     *       ;  * 

time  lag  •  -  : 

If  the  time  lag  is  too  long,  customers  qpay  not*  want  a  product  when  it  firially^  apt)eans  on 
the  store  racks. 


long,  customers  ma 


O      '  '  NOTE:  Go  on  to  next  worksheet  ^  K 


4 


We  qualify  the  word  "fashion"  in  many  ways.  Below  is >4ist  of  fashiort  terms.  To  thfe  right  Is  a 
list  of  examples.  Match  the  term  with  the  correct  exarhple/ placing  only  one  letter  in  each*  blank. 


\ 


TERMS 

# 

a) 

staple  fashion 

1 

b) 

basic  fashion 

c> 

high  fashi|)n*| 

it 

d) 

fad      ^?  i 

e) 

.  volume  ftshion 

f) 

qustom  fashion 

EXAMPLES 

a  polka  dot  bow  tie  whose  popularity  1$  short, 
racks  and  racks  of  jeans  produced  by  a  manufacturer 
suit*  made  foc^you  by  a  tailor 
underwear 
traditional  raincoat 

expensive  evening 'gown  with  a  tow  neckline  taught 
by  a  few  women  •  ^  i; 


1 


-The  foflowing  is  a  basic  list  of  activities  which  are  .performed  in  bringing  a  finished 
coat^o  you/ Place  the  corresponding  letter  ynder  the  segment  of  the  fashion  rndustry  . 
where  each  activity  happens. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 


Fabric  is  designed  ^ 
Fabric  is  woven 

FabriCvis  cut  and  sewn  into  a  coat 

Buttons  and  trim  ,are  sewn  on  coat 

Store  puts  advertisement  in  paper  about  coat  sale 

Coat  is  put  on  display  in  store 


Primary 


FASHION   INDUSTRY  .  FLOW  CHART 


Secondary 


T 


Retailing 


r  WORKSHEET  NO.  5 


Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  letter  of  the  correct  word  or  phrase  from  below. 


LUX  Company  (primaVy  segment)  makes  outdoor  ifurniture  fabric  (raw  goods). 


Jane  {. 


.)  sells  the  fabric  to  AWNY  (. 


•  "A      •  y 

who  makes  the  fabric  into  foldable  patio  chairs  (finishetf  good).. 

Bill  (sopondary  merchandiser)  sells  the  chiairs  to  Sears— Roebuck  and  Company 


J.  Carol  (retailing  merchandiser)  writes  a  spot  for^.Vi^Ind 


seNs  the  chairs  (finished  good)  to  you  and  me  (. 


Choices: 


a)  retailer  , 

b)  secondary;  segment 

c)  ultimate  cpnsujner^  L 

d)  primary  merchahdisgr 


'  -  ^-  -.--^  ^V^V-^>*5S|«g 
■  T/'  ^^-"^J^  '-^^-IS-  -  -V,-,, 


WORKSHEET|No:  6 


DIRECTIONS:  Think  of  the  fashion  purchases  you  made  last  month  and  list  afrfeast  five  bel,pw.  Across 
from  your  purchase,  indicate  whether  or  not  you  had  given  the  choice  a  great  deal  of  thought  before 
entering  the  store.  Innhe  last  cofumn  (only  if  you  wrote  ''No''  in  column  No.  2)indicat^hat  inspired 
you  to  make  the  purchase  at  that  time.    .     *  \ 

•         ■  >/  - 


PURCHASE 

ex. shoes 


PREPLANNED 

no 


INFLUENCE  , 

sale-good  price 


if 


I: 


•I 


Review  youl"  record  above.  Note  that  your  buying  habits  for  last  month  cannot  be  charted  into  a 
sensible  graph.  Did  you  make^purchases  when  you  had  money  in  your  pocket?- — ^j^ot  always!,  ' 

Did  you  feel  you  needed  the  r;n|rclT3ndise  both  befdre  and  after  you  made  the  purchases?  r  ' 

rnr  sure  you  realized  later  thaj^some/ofjthe  purchaseis  could  have  waited,  especially  when  you  r 
wanted  the  $3  or  $4  at  the  ^d  |f  tjgl^month.  '    .  '  .  ,     *      ^  , 

Hopefully  this  activity  has  helped ^j4!o  show  you  why  it  is  hard  to  beliWthatj.  machine*  vyiH  evw 
be  able  to  tell  a  businessman  WHAT  we'll  like  and  WhfEN  well  (ike  It  or  WHY  wejiyrjce  it*    -  ' 


/A.- 


,   NOTEr  Continue  with  your  reilding  in  the  workbobkr^  ^ 


VtV*?    "vV  '  . 


WORKSHEET  NO.  7 


DIRECTIONS:  Go  home  today  and  review  the  clothes  in  your  closet.  Take  out  those  Items  of  appa^gj , 
which  you  consider  "fashionable".  Look  at  these^selected  {terns  closer  and  compare.them  with  the.help  . 
of  the  information  below. 


♦    #  *  ^1 


1. 

2. 


:4 


5^  7-: 


List  ten  articles  which  you  consider  ''fashionatile". 

Using  the  following  descriptions  for  each  of  the  cycle  stages^? 
indicate -at  which,  stage  each  fashion  is  presently. 


'RISE 


^ei 


You  and  others  are  qeginning  to  wear  this  item  and.  are; 
experimenting  with  the  look.  ;       :  ^ 


PEAK  -  Most  of  the  people  around  youV  Your  age,  own  ?this  item 
and  wear  it  frequently.  «     "  ^ 


DECLINE 


You  are  not  planning  to  buy  another  item  iik^'this^  •v 
now;  as  it  no  longer  seems  approprlatefpr  the  times; 


ITEM.. 


'V 


3. 


'  ,y;;   '  -  ^-  ^ 


8. 


9. 


-4 
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MOyBi  Contiriae  with '^oirfi 


WORkSMEEf  NO.  8 


DIRECTIONS:  The  fashioi>products  on  the  right  were  produced  by  various  companies  in  the 
Unites!  States.  Match  the  letter  of  the  product  with  the  market  segment  for  whom  itwardesignec^ 
and  promoted. 


A.  elderly  . 

B.  homeowner 


.masculine  wallpaper 


.disposable  diapers 


C.  black  women 

D.  single  male 


.dark "toned  makeup'  ^ 
,  nonskid,  backed'  rugs"  • 


E.    jpnothers  with  newborn  babies 


^^^^ 


^do4tryoUrsetf  plumbing  tool 


E  '  /^        /   NOTE:  S«e  your  |W;oJect'admrnfttriitor  updn  complitfon  olthtiJiyorkitiiiit'  X; 


1^ 


■I 


4  ^ 


*  '         ^  '    '     '>       >    ' ,Ji:v''^<"';' v»'.^'t*>'^«• 


The  Fashioii  Merchandising  Career  ExplOfa^on^LwrRij^^^ 
f\Aaterial$  Packet  haV  been  developed  ifofind^^  ; 
Jf  you^^s  an  adminisjratbr,  wouM  iiNeitp  incorporate  ^ 
some  df  the  material  into  ^our  cfa^rbont  plahSj.  the 
following  suggestions  for  group  activitieiAmi^ht  be. ^-J^^, 
helpful. '        '        ^  ^  :  -     -       .   ^  i^tr  .    '/"^^^y- 7^!^ 


^  \  GROUP  LEARNING  EXPERIENC'E 

.  •  »      .   i  • 

•  *  »  ' 

have  sfudents  bring  in  articles  from  newspaper  and  magazmes  that  exemplify  factors  which 
influence  fashion.   Discuss  *  ^  ,  . 

make  a  tape  on  what  is  influencing  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  particular  fashion  at  your 
higfi  school.    See  if  stucfents  agree,  --s  ^ 

^*  arrange  for  a  field  trip  to  each  of  the  three  segments  of  the  fashion  industry.  Have  a  merchan 
dis^  from  each  segment  answer  students'  question.      .  .  ^  .  ' 


*       students  to  write  an  article  for  a  magazine  on  the  size  and  the  scope  of  the  fashion 


Industry.  Use  the  articles  as  tools  for  discussion. 


using  the  Yellow  Pages  or  an  industrial  directory  as  a  guide,  have  the^group  cpme  up  with  a 


1.  list  of  local  fashion  firms. 


*.  invite  a  panel  of  teachers  from  your  school  to  answer  the  class's  questions  on  niarketing,* 
"retailing,  and  ^business  careers,  in  general.  Have  iHe  students  connpare  and  contrast  descriptions 
of  jobs*  irv  clusters  from  Occupational  Outlook  and  Dictionary  ol  Occupation^, TltlifJ^^ 


•■1! 


■   , '         '.^  -M^:v 


GROUP  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES 


5^, 


develop  a  taped  interview  of, a  local  l^ustnessman/woinao,  Becofid^Wher^rea^^^ 
uniqueness  among  industries.  r'Why  l  Chose  Fashion  M^chandfiinff.d^^^^ 


I, 


outline  a  forum  dialogue  between  one  student  and  a  businessman/wdmah  qrtvthelcon^  .  ^k^y:^^^^^ 
''planned  obsolescence/;  Present  to  the*  class  and  ultimately  convert  (ntot  a;g^up^5^^|^^        V .  1 


^_?SP!?ja*?an^«W<'*seqtatlves  from  the  fnterior  Design.  Textiles,,  and  .Ciptfiir<|i'and      -  n  '  ; 
Accessories  areas.  A#k  each  to  explain  the  changes  he/die  has  seen>  in  thMi^ection;©?,  iwr-  "4j^k  ^ 
,  chan^ising  for  t^^  five. years.  '  >    r\  . 


^f-i^  ;  A/.  


GROUP  LEARNING  E>^ERIENCES 


ask  two  industry  representatives  to  speak  on  the  topic,  "Opportunities  in  a  large  Firm.  vs. 
Opportunities  in  a  Small  Firm".    *     .  "  \  ,  : 


take  a  survey  to  see  what  job  objectives  most  of  the  students  In  the  class  have.  Develop  ^tapfe's,, 
interviewrng  people  in  these  jobs.  (Ex.  buyer,  store  manager,  fashion  coordinator^,  sates;  v*^' 


V 


representative;) -^-^-^ 


3  4-<f*r-C<^»^ 


Invite  a  personnel^g^ctor  from  a  local  fashion  store  to  speak  ?o  your  class  oil  the  iptep)!^^ 
prooissiand"  qualiti^riecessary  for  enrinlnt/nrtAnt  in  a  fa^thion  merchatidisino  lob.  ^  '      ♦  3^,^  . 


pnake  arrangements  for  each,  student  t<>  work  along^sWe  a  mefchap 
class  report  back^n  their  experiences.  4' 

have  class  research  the  difference  between  coutur^^  fashioj^  ^)ijf yftn^ert^^^ai^ 





7  . 


1^1 


GROUP  lEARNING  EXPERIENCES 


/ 


\  fiave  students  talk  to  two  qther  Instrurtprs  about  their  afailities.and;^.t<&nt^  >v  j  \j.  i^i^ 

alreadViemployed  in  a  job,  hfve  tbem  discuss  the  merchandlsikg  ©freer  cie^ston  with  Employers*  v  .  .  > 


V'' 


^        cfass  to  list  three  geogr^phjc&f  tenters  where  tfiejf^^t^l;  lijg^t<>^o^^,W^  \  ii.v;;^ 


*^  nwk>  a  list  of  coridittons  that  cpiitd  change  In  each  studwit'^s  life,  ^      ^    J  v  ir'^^ey^^^ 

r         *         '      exr A'ccfdSntat  dea^^qf  pw;^nts       ^  ''v ^^--^^'^^^i^;^^^ 

r  r^^  66ods  no  fonger  iil  demand  >^  / .   "  ~      :  -^r;:^^?^^--^^^ 

aslf^^^dent:to  ^plalu  tio«v|fiQ(|*e  would  ^adjust  to  ^i&  cffAn^^ff^ri^  put^lr^^^  v  |& 


READINGS 


J 


/  ^ 


Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  about  th#Rshion  industry  before  or  jpfter 
administering  this  packet..  The  HEW  Curr^ufum  Guides  mentioned  -eaVIier  Include, 
a  very  thorough  b.ibtiography.  \x  would  be  helpfuj  to  explore  most  ^of  the  sources 
Ksted  in  "that"  publication,  Betow^ are  a^' few  of  the"  major  trade  .pubjlcaf ions  which^ 
provide  current  technical  coverage  ,of  specific  fashion  areas:  - 


1    AMERICAN  FABRICS  . 
•     APPAREL  MANUFACTURER 
APPAREL  OUTLOOK 
-       CLOTHES  .    >  '      " - 

-  DAILY  ^NEWS  RfeCORD 
^^eARNSHAW'S  INF^fkNTS'  AND^^HILDRIN'S  REyiEW 

-  FASHION  CAI^NIJAR   ;  ^{.r 


INTERIOR?-  ■  . 
INTERIOR  BECOR^TORS'  NEWS 
INTERIOR  DESIGN^'  ;     .  V 


INTERNATIONAL  TE)^T4LE  APPAREL  ANALYSIS 
JOURNAL  OF  REiTAieiNG'     '  t 


^  MEN'S  WEAR  . 
NOTIONS  AND  HGMeSEWING 


-  - ;  ,■  -     -sir'-/;  -/ -rr-r^^it^sJgsS 


>• 

> 

« 

t                                                                  1  * 

* 

•< 

« 

Overview 

> 

t 

* 

-   :  \ 

*  0 

£»  • 

i 

S 

•  * 

'         /  "      ^  ^ 

>  a 

ERIC  •  • 

* 

PART  I 


INTRODUCTION: 

Someone  directed  you  lo.  tWs  packet  because  you  want*  to  have  something 
to  do  with  people,  /heir  needs,  and  the  choices  they  make, 

There  are  many  fields  which  allow  for  this — psychology,  sociology,  medicine, 
law,'  and  many  more,  All  center  around  people. 

But-  apparently  there  is  another  element  that  you're  looking  for  in  your  future 
work — MERCHANDISE. 

Merchandise  comes  in  .many  shapes  and  sizes,  varies  jn  cost  and  is  used  for 
many  different  purposes.  f    ^  ^ 

But.  air  merchandise  starts  the  same  way—— as  an  idea  in  someone's  mind, 

,Once  thje  .idea  becomes^  wood,  or  cloth,  or  brick,  or  paper,  someone  must 
make^ypu  and  me  aware  of  its  existance*  and  perform  the"  activities  which  get 
the  PJgduct  to  a  place  where  we  can  buy  it;  at  a  price  we  can  afford;  at  a 
•    time  when  we'll  want  to  buy  and  u.se  it.  Someone  has  to  give  us  reasons^  why 
th^t  merchandise  should  be  on  our  backs  or  in  our  homes. 

TJ^  people  who  perforrn  these  aptivities  are  merchandiser^  and  you  have 
i^^pressed^.a  desire  to  knpwjriore  aBout  the  work"  they  do~MERCHAMDISING. 
wj^nderfi^ll     -  ; 

■ 

But^t.bet  the 'word  ^^fasWon"  is  what  has  really  drawn  you  to  explore  this 
partidufar  fashion  mercfiaodising  career -cluster RIGHT!!  Why?  What  makes 
merchandising  fashion  goods-  anv^  cji+ferent  from  merchandising  non-fashion  goods? 


PERHAPS  A  LOOK  AT  THE  DEFINITHON  OF  FASHION  WILL  GIVE^^YOU  BACKGROUMO 
FOR  YOUR  AN.SWER. 


The  term  "fashion"  changes  in  -  meaning,  depending  on  who  is  using  it.  ^ 


SOCIOLOGIST: 


Looks  at  fashion  as  a  means  of  providing  people  with  another  false 
security  of  acceptance.  4 


c 


ARTIST: 


regards  fashion- as  an  expression  of  the  ideas  and  materials  of  the  times. 


He  is  usually  very  aware  of  the  appeal  goq 
senses. 


ppeal  go^5l5^r  i 


ideas  have  on  our 


DOCTOR: 


v^ws  fashion  as  good  or  bad  to  one's  health.  Exartrple:  high  elastic^^ 
boots  could  cause  varicose  veins;  therefore  they  are  a  poor  fashion  item. 


BUSINESSMAN: 


regards  fashioa.  as  aa  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  by  f^ving  the  right 
goods  and  mercfiandising  techniques.-^ 


'^Fashion  is,  and  almys  has  been  an  integral  paft  of  what's  happening,  a  practical  art  to 
express  what  you  are/'  /  Kathleen  Yellln,  designer 


^^Fashion  reflects  wfiat  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of.  America. 

IK'   ^  y.  ^  , 


Stanley  Marcus,  store  manager 


''Fashion  is  like  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  feeling,  the  pace,  the  activities — and  most  of  all 
the  n006i^of  our  daily  lives/'  '  Tobe'  Coller  Davis  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


A  WORKABLE  DfcFINITION  OF  '^FASHION",  FOR  MOST  FIELDS  WOUip  INCLUDE  THE 
FOLLOWING  POINTS: 


A.    Fashion  involves  people  (you  and. me)  who  are  given  e  choice  of  material  goods;  ways 
to  behave^  thoughts  to  think.  . 


B.  We  'are  constantly  asked  to  accept  everything  we  are  exposed  to  as  a  part  "of  our  life 
style.  '      *    '  ^         .  . 

.  *  .  ' 

^■ 

C.  ^ince  every  person's  taste  or  l^es  and,disHkes  are  different,  everything  we  are  exposed  to 
.  is^  hSt  accepted  by  all  of  us.  ' 

D.  If  a  majority  does  accept  any  one  material,  good,  behavior  or  thought,  though,  it  is 
considered  a  fashion*  at  t^t  time. 


^  / 


1-  A'' 


ERIC 


BEST  CORY.  AVAILABLE 


Review  of  fashion  definition. 


4» 


Before  seomeone  can  be  said  to  have  purchased  a  "fashionable"  product  or  expressed  a 
"fashionable"  point  of^  view,  he  must: 


1)    be  given  a  ch 

several  ideas  oV  ')3roducts  must  be  offei'ed  to  him 


2}    be  one  of  a  majority 

a  substantial  member,  of  the  population  must  be  adopting  the  idea  or  product  with  him 


3)    be  timely 

his  decision  must  not  be  too  early  or  too  late  for  present  day  society. 


NOTE:     AT  THIS  TIME,  DO  WORKSHEET  NO.  1. 


V: 


ERIC 


BESTCdnrAV/IIWBLp 


Just  as  an^ele.cte*djan'  oj(>\  beautician  has  certain  words  which  he/she 
uses  when  hey^he  talk^^tb  other  ejectricians  orXbeauticians — «-so 
nfierchandijseri^  of  fashi^  Have  their  own  language.  One  reason  for 
this  is  Qf^crfj^cy.  If  ever^ne  in  a  specific  area  of  work  is  talking 
aboui  the.jjOTie^thing^-fit  ^ves  time.  A  second  reason  is  identity. 
Paopjl/ip  j-^neVcaf«r  stand  apart  from  other  careers  in  the  work 
wor^dnf  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^       language  of  their  field.  Familiarize  your- 
self "kwitrt  vthii  list,  of  useful  terms.  They  are  frequently  us^ed'in  the 
fashibn  vbystness^dnd  may  help  clarify  other  material  m  l!his  packet. 


m 


Is 

1l  -  V 

•a 
\ 

!ir- 


distribution  —  (used  generally  as  a  synonym  for  "marketing"  a  group  of  related  business  activities 
which  get  merchandise  from  the  source  of  production  to  where  the  consumer  purchases 
it.' within  distributions  broad  scope  is  the  activity  of  merchandising. 

nondurable  goods  —  items  consumed  in  a  single  use  over  a  short  period  of  time. 

♦  _  *' 

hard  lines ' —  a  category  of  merchandise  in  retailing  which  includes' appliances,  furniture,  aqd 
equipment.  ^ 

soft  lines  — ;  a  category  of  merchandise  in  retailing  which  includes  linens,  accessories,  fabrics, 
women's,  and  children's  apparel,  draperies,  and  domestics. 

fashion  goods  —  goods  which  go  through  frequent  changes  in  design.  (Note:  fashion  goods  can  be 
found  in  either  the  hard  or  soft  line  lines  categories  but  there  are  more  frequent  changes 
in  the  soft  lines  area"!)  —   —  -  - 

staple  fashion  —  items  of  fashion  which  are  very  necessary  for  year  to  year  living. 

basic  fashion  —  standard  fashion  which  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  average  customers. 

high  fashion  —  fashion  that  is  new  and  often  daring;  usually  has  limited  acceptance.         ,  *  ^ 

obsolesoance  —  process  of  merchandise  becoming  less  popular,  due  to  a  change  in  design  or  the 
invention  of  a  new  product. 

trend  —  direction  in  which  items  and  ideas  are  moving  in  acceptance.  * 

-\    ■  '  '  '  , 

time  lag  —  period  between  the  time  an  idea  for  a  piece  of  merchandise  origirrates  and  the  time  the 
*  merchandise  is  finally  seen  in  the  store.  / 

fad  — /a  fashion  of  short  duration,  being  accepted  quickly  and  with  exaggerated  popularity  and 
just  as  quickly  disappearing.    \  ^  ,  , 

volume  fashion  —  fashion  produced  and  meffchandised  in  mass  quantity;  meeting  many  people's 
needs  and  requirements  at  ^nce. 

•         '  '  '  i' 

;  custom  fashion  —  fashion  made  to -one  customer's  special  requirements.  ;  y. 

rchandising  —  the  action  of  businessmen  and  women  adjusting  merchandise  in  order  to^'achieve 
^  maximum  customer  acceptance. 


0_    ^  .  '  NOTE:    AT  TrilS  tlNljE,  DO  WORKSHEETS  NO.  2  AiyiD-NO.  3        — ^ 


PART  II 


Now  that's  a  quicR  overviey  of  the  fashion  merchandising  business.  -  Would  you  like  to  learn 
more?  It's  a  real  career^ possibility,  but  we  want^you  to  make  your  choice,  with  as  much       -  * 
ii:formation  as  possible.  Right  now,  you  are  probably  listening  to  your  parents,  counselors,  and 
teachers.  ^They're  saying  something  like:  "Get  into  a  field  that  allows  yoif  to  grow.  Right? 
Well,  th?y  have  a  good  point.  For  who  wants  to  train  for  a  career  that  may  'be  on  its  way 
out  by  the  time  you  just  get  into  it?  If  you  develop  the  right  talents  and  'skills  and  work  at 
being  ^  little  better  than  the  average,  the  fashion  field  wil^  probably  always  offer  opportunities^ 
for  you.  WANT  TO  GO  ON?  Let's  dig  a  little  deeper  into  this,  career  cluster  we  call  fashion 
.merchandising  ~ 


BEST  COPY  WAIUBLE 


If  we  /eally  focus  in  on  the  fashion  industry,  we  find  it  is  made-up  of  three 
major  segments  and  that  merchandisers  are  needed  in  each  segment;  .  v 

■  BEST  m  AVAILABLE 


Primary. 


Secondary 


Retailing 


B. 


Priniary—ldeas  for  merchandising 
begin  to  take  form  here.  All  the 
raw  materials  (such  a  fabrics,  leather, 
fur,  lumber,  metal,  plastic)  are 
produced  at  this'  level. 


Secondary — The  firms  in  the  primary 
segment  then  sell  their  mat^als  to 
the^  secondary  segment.  Here  workers 
shape  the  materials  *into  finished 
products.'-NOTE:  At. this  point,  the 
merchandise  is  usually  drsplayed  in 
showrooms. 


C.  Retailing: — This  segment  is  the  most 
familiar  to  you,  I'm  sure.  It  is.  made- 
up  of  stores  and  firms  which  deal 
direc^y  with  the  consumer.  Retailers 
:      buy  the^  merchandise  from  'the  second- 
ary segment  (usually  at  the  showroom) 

<     and  make  the  merchandise  available 
for  you  to  buy. 


NOf^:  AT  THIS  TIME  DO  WORKSHEET  NO.  4* 


YourVirst  job  in  the  fashionl  ind|'ustry  may 
.  .  lead  you  to  an  advanced  position  within  a 
*  segnnent  or  may  gi^e  you  backgrpund  for 
a  ^merphandisfqg  position  in  one  'of  the 
other  two  segments.  Growth  does  not  al- 
ways  mean  upward;  it  can  also,  mean 
,  out- ward. 
34./        "  • 

ERIC-  .  - 


,      Although  you  ace  mostly  aware  of  merchandising  activities  in  the  retail  segment,  the 
merchandising  activities  in  the  primary  and  secondary  segments  are  based  on  the  same  principles. 
The  oniyi*  difference  betweei>  working  as  a  merchandiser  in  the  retail  segment  and  any  other 
segment  is  the  stage  at  which  your  merchandise  .would  be  developed  and  ^e  people*  you  would 
be  merchandising  to.   .  '  ' 


MERCHANDISER 

Primary  rxierchandiser 
Secondary  Merchandiser 
Retailing  Merchandiser 


STAGE  OF  MERCHANDISE  MERCHANDISES  TO 

raw  goods  ^  secondary  segment 


finished  goods 
finished  goods 


retailer 

ultimate  consumer 


NOTE:  In  all  cases,  you  would  •'stlll  have  to  remember  who  would  be  using  the  finished  good 
at  'the  end. 

NOTE:     AT  THIS  TIME,  DO  WORKSHEET  NO.  5. 


If  there  is  any  one^  appeal  that  the  fashion  industry  seems  to  hold  ^out  to  men  and 
women,  it  js  the  idea  that  anyone  in  its  employ  will  b^  able  to  predict  the  start  and  finish 
of 'a  particjular  fashion.  (Isn't  this  one  of  the  attractions  that  draws  you  to  tfje  field?  Even 
now?)  'Oh  .how  si  mpfe.  merchandising  would  be  it  this -idea  were  really  true. 


Perhaps  someday  a  businessman  will  feed  a* punch  dard  into  an  automated  machine  with 
the  questions:  - 

-Will  this  particular  car  be  accepted?  * ' 

'  -Will  the  public  stilL  buy  this  chair  next  month? 
-Will  this  line  of  cosmetics  "go  out"  before  I  can  sell  what  I  have  on  my  store  -shelves? 
The  machine,  having  analysed  data,  might*  then  spit-out  answers  which  would  change  the 
industry.  But  this  mechanical  projection  is  highly  unlikely  .to  ever  occur.  Why? 


Review  the  varied  definitions  of  fashion!^  Note  again  that  fashion  reflects  our  thinking  and 
our  ''Hving.  Can  you  accurately  predict  your  oWn  reactions'  to  people,  places,  and  things  frorp 
day  to  day — year  to  year?  Of  course  not!  So  if  you  can't  make  predictions^ about  your  ow^n 
thinking,  how  could  (can)  a  machine  predict  exactly  what  you  and  millions  of.  othefs  besides 
will  think  about  a  piece  of  merchandise  in  the  future?  Fashierr  cannot  become  a  ^mathematical 
formula,  because  it  is  made  by  people's  choices  and  these  choices  are  mixed  with  emotion 
and  feeling*  -        '  '  % 

*  A  < 


NOTE:     AT  THIS  TIME,  DO  WORKSHEET  NO  6. 
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How  then,  do  people  Jn  the  fashion  industry  know  what  will  be  "in"  next  year  or  how  long  it 
will  stay  "in"?  They  don't  know  exactly  (and  don't^ever  let  anyone  make  you  believe  he  is  the 
"fortune-teller"  of  the  industry!)  ;  *  ^ 

Designers,  merchandisers  and  ^retailers  make,  what  we  call,  an  educated  gue^,  and  if  that  guess 
.  proves  correct,  they  are  su6d!^fi|l.  ^k>  businessman  in  fashion  is  always  correct.  Th^re  are  wrong 
'guesses — even  for  tfie^est  iir  our  field.       '  ^  ^'^ 

With  time  and  ^^fn^nce.  though,  man  has  becdme  aware  of  several  'tools  which  are  helping  him 
.  to  make  a  more*  ^curate  guess.  Some  of  the  major  tools  are  summat-ized  in  the  next  paragraph: 


VITAL  TOOLS  IN  FASHipN  PREDICTION 
Fashion  Cycle 
Past  Sales 

Trade  Pub(jcations  and  Clinics 
Observajtion  and  Surveys 


BEST  copy  AVfllUBLE 


ERIC 


FASHION 'CYCLE: 

Every  fashion'^)[)as  a  life  or  a  series  of  stages  of  increasing  and  decreasing  popularity. 
As  one  noted  retailer' explained  the  concept,  "If  you  have  ever  sat  idly  watching  the  ^ 
surf  you  must  have  noted  that  each  wave  rolls  in  with  a  come,  a  crest,  and  a  crash. 
"To  nrie,  this  general  pattern  seems  identical  to  that  of  fashions,  which  certainly  curve, 
crest,  and  crash."*  No  two  fashions  have  the  gpme  cycle.  One  item  may  have  a  cycle 
of  eight  months — reaching  its  height  of  popularity  around  the  sixth  month.  While 
another  item  may  just  be  reachijig  its  peak  after  two  years. 


NOTE:     AT  THIS  TIME  DO  WORKSHEET  NO  7. 


Just  as  your  "fashionable"  apparel  exists  side-by-side,  all  in  diff'erent  stages,  in  -your  closet,  so  all 
fashion  merchandise  is  in*  a  proems  o^  running  its  course  in  the  world  around  ajs. 


Those  in  the  business  of  fashion  cannot  foresee  exactly  how  long  any  particular  cycle  will  last.  So 
.why  use  the  fashion  cycle  as  a  tool?  The  concept  has  encourage(^the  designers,  merchandisers,  and 
retailers  to  be  more  aware  of  the  timing  of  the  consumer's  buying  decisions. 


When  yoUi  and  many  others  stop  buying  a  look  for  your  wardrobes,  they  know  perhaps  the  swell 
in  the  wave  ig^  over.  The  successful  businessman  learns,  in  his  own  way,  how  to  recognize  the  signs 
whfch  indicate  a  change  in  the  life  of  a  fashion  before  it  happens. 


By  combining  the  cycle  concept  with  the  other  tools  to  be  explained,  he  is  able  to  prepare  him- 
self for  tlie>  breaking 'of  the  wave.  " 

^j|*'3nneth  Cb'llins  '  ,  2>J 


SALES: 


Perhaps  the  most  important  single  guid^  for  a  fashion  firm  in  the  primary,  secondary,  or  retailing 
segments  is  its  record  of  past  sales.  Knowing  what  customers  bought  last  year  or 'the  year  before 
aids  a  businessman  in  estimating,  what  the  customer  will  buy  this  year.  The  past  sales  records  are 
not  a  crystal' ball  to  themselves  But  a  starting  point  for  projection. 


^ .  BEST  COPir  AVAItABLE 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS  AND  CLIN 


i4  ^ 


Every  merchant  subscribes  to  important  magazines  and  n^spa^ers  In  his  field.  These  report  the 
facts  and,  conditions  in.  one  orlmord^  segments  of  the  fashion  industry.  Much  is  learned  from  a 
daily  or  weekly  coverage  of  the  specialized  publications.' 


Clinics  or  seminars  are  also  sponsored  as  information  giving  sessions  by  one  segment  of  the  indus- 
try for  another  segment.  For  example,  a  ^^^ur  firm  (primary  segment)  might  hold  a  clinic  fdt  a 
coat  firm  (second  segment)  to  expl^p  wKat  furs  will  be  important  for  the  coniing  season. 


NOTE:  Try  to  obtain  a  copy  of  one  of  the  fashion  trade  journals  from  your  project  administra- 
tor. Notice  how  differently  the  information  is  presented  as  compared  to  your  evening  newspaper. 

BEST  COPY  AVAIW  "  - 


ERIC 
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OBSERVATION  AND  SURVEYS:' 


All  segments  of  the  industry  observe  one  another  and  the  "consumer.  If  Joe,  the  trim  produceiyv^ 
hears  from  Gene,  the  retailer,  that  young  America  has  been  asking  for  leather  trim — he'll 
probably  begin  to  -make  |nore  leather,  for  next  season. 

't  *  °  r  ■  * 

A  shaVp  set  of  ears  and  keen  set  of  eyes  are  a  "must"  irfthis  field. 

BEST  COPUWULABLE 


ERIC 


PART  III 


Are  you  getting  a  better  jdea  of  the  industry  now?  You  have  seen  .the  segments — you  have 

learned  that  there  is^  no  ma^Lc  crystal  ballj  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the^risk  involved  in  dealing 

- 

with)  the  American. public.  Msybe  you  have  even  gotten  a  little  insight  into  the  purchases  you 

ye'll  take  a  look  at^ 


have  made  from  merchandisers.  Still  interested  in  this  field?  —  in  Part  III  we'll  take  a  look  at 


tbat  strange  creature  we  call  the  "Fashion  Consumer"*. 


"  r 


Who  buys  fashion  merchandise  once  it  is  ^produced? 


yog  do 


do 


^      Anyone  who  is.  dissatisfied  with  the  realities  of  his  body  and  the  vforid?^0und  him  does/'That 
must  mean  everyone  does,"  you 'say,  and  I  guess  you  are  right.  Sint^^ive^and  the  fig  leaf,  man 
has  never  been  willing  to  show  himself  as  he  is  or  accept  the  -worlc^^  as  it  is. 


His  unending  desire  for  change  has  developed  the  fashion  industry  Into  one  of  the  largest  and 


most  complex  in  the  world. 


Where  fashion  once  meant  a  special  privilege,  for  an  elite  class  of^  people,  it  now  means  something 
entirely  different.  Every  man,  regardless  of  his  background,  has/'a  rrght  to  fashion  through  mass 
production.  About  1900  the  producers  of  fashion 'were  favored  by  economic  .and  business  laws. 
Today  the  consumer  is  favored-for  the  industry  has  learned  that  the  'ultimate  consumer  is  in    ^  ' 
comrpand.  ("ULTIMATE  CONSUMER" — ^per^n  who  purchases  goods  and  services  for  personal  or^ 
household  use.)  ^         '  '  * 


If  you/do  not  buy  company  A's  product,  it  may  make  little  difference  to  Company  A.  But - 
*    if  you  and  a  large  number  of  other  consumers  do 'not  buy  the  finished  product,  Qompan(y-Ai  may 
.  ,   go  out  of  business!!  All  segments — primary,  secondary, 'and  retail,  must  do  a  favorable  job' before 

the  ftnal  positive  vote  is  cast  by  the  consumer. 


When  designers  sketch  a  chair,  or  a  coat,  or  a  car  on'  paper^  are  they  trying  to  please  all  the 
consumers  in  our  country?  Or,  when  merchandisers  plan  a  promojion,  are  they  trying  to  reach  all 
the  consumers  who  have  money  to  spend?  ^  . 

*  If  we  'look  at  population  figures  |or  this  year  and  several  years  to  come,  we  can  easily  see  the 

•  answer  t^^both  questions  is  —  No.  '  •  ^  .  * 


Obviously  there  are  very  few  fashion  products  wHic^, could  fill  the  needs  and  wants  of  two  or 
three  hundred  ^million  people  all  at  once. 

^  .  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


The  m^rs  and  promoters  of  fashion  gdfcidS  get.  a  better  understanding  of  consumers  bV  dividing 
<hm^  into  special  groups.  These  groups jarfVCj^ade-up  of  people  of  the  same  ao^  or  sex  dfl 
interest  or  religion  .or  income,  etc.       «  . 


NOTE:  The  names  used  in  business  for  these  groups,  is  MARKET  SEGMENTS. 


NOTE:     AT  THIS  TIME,  DO  WORKSHEET  NO  8. 

/ 


Perhaps,  the  greatest  challenge  in  fashion  is  the  necessity  to  st^ '.ahead  of  the"  consumer's  changing 
needs  and,  tastes.  If  each  segment  of  consumers  remained  the  same  ov/r  a  period  of  timej  fashion 
*  firms  would  have  time  to  ronderstand  needs  and  tastes  fully.' Bot**^^  segr^ent  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  change. 


JO 


Let's  assume  you  are  interested  in  merchandising  fashion  goods  for  the  15-19  age  group.  In. 
three  or  four  years  (when  you  have  completed  your  merchandising  training  and  become  enrployed  ( 
by  a  fashion  firm)  these  people  will  be  the  (20—24)  age  group  and      entirely  different  group  of 
individuals  will' be  filling  the  (15-19)  segment. 


Do  'you  think  you  could  alter  your  ideas  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  changed  tastes  of  the  ^ 

i 

teenager  of  tomorrow?  Fashionmakers  are  faced  with  this  challenge  every  day. 


youVe  now  completed  a  quigk  study  of  the  fashion* industry.  Hopefully 
•   you  ve  gotten  a  hancjle  on*  the  concepts,  and  you're  beginning  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about.  It's  bigger  and  broader  than  you  thought,  right? 
Many  people,  taking  a  look  at  fashion  merchandising  see  it  as  a 
glamorous  career.  Well,  it  is  that,'  but  it's  a  lot  more.  It's  a  way  of 

life  gooti  times  and  bad,  fiard  work  and  pleasure..  If  you  would 

really  lil^e  to  get  behind  the  scehes,  take  a  few*minutes  to  view  the 

slt;Je-sound  series  accompanying  this  packet.  Every  hour  you  spend 

it       ...  ' 
pxploring  this  field  will  help  you  to  make  a  clearer  career  decision  * 

if|^the  end.  '  ^    /  ' 


Imi^ressions 


V, 


ERIC 


1 


% 


r 


AT   THIS  TIME 
ASK  ADMIjSIIST^ATOR 
TO    SHOW  YOU 


THE 

SLIDE-SOUND  SERtES. 


CONDYTIONS 


ft. 


DIRECTIONS;  Below  is  a  list  of  factors  which  may 
affect  your  happiness  on  the  job.  After  each  word 
or  group  of  vyords,  comment  on  what  you  could  and 
could  nbt  tolerate  in  a  work  environment. 


> 

FACTOR 

MUUIAS"  t  AM  1  nni^tlVK^  CHD 

WHAT  1  COULD  NOT  TOLERATE 

financial  reward 

security 

duties: 

nature  of— 
variety  . 

opportunity  for. 
advancement 

\-     '  * 

<> 

social  prestige 

*  ~ 

travel 

relationships^.  * 
associates'^-, 
•supervisors 

♦                         .                .  - 

firm  image 

worK  iioeiT* 
physical 
mental 

location  of  job 

work  hours 

^   » 

dress 

• 

« 

IVfiicfi  iwo  factors  above  will  probably  be  most  importan,t  to  you  in  a  work  situation? 
\ 
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VALUES  ; 

j     DIRECTIONS:  Estimate  the  value  you  place  on  the  things  or 
^   ,  /  -  ;;people  listed  frelow.  Place  a  check  in  the  appropriate  blank 
'across  from  each  factor. 


FACTORS 

Veryimportant  to^^ 
my  happiness 

Sometimes  ImDortant 
to  my  happiness 

Nfiver  rfiallv 
important 

1.  family 

\ 

2.  religion 

3.  living  accomodations 

f 

4.  leisure  time 

/ 

5.  personal  possessions 

< 

6.  friends 

DIRECTIONS:  Life  styles  vary  with  different  career  choices. 
Re-examine  the  factors  listed  above,  and  in  a  short  sentence 
describe  ^ch  thing  or  relationship  as  it  is  now.  In  the  second 
column  comment  on  how  the  things  or  relationships  will 
probably,  change  once  you  ar^orking  in  a  fashion  merchandis- 
ing career. 


Now 

Later 

1. 

•                    \  1  ' 

■ 

?• 

4. 

* 

5.              •  • 

f 

6. 

PERSONAL 
PROFILE 


DIRECTIONS:  This  survey  is  designed  to  provide  information 
about  your  needsajid  interests.  The  material  vfill  be  kept  con- 
'fidential.  Pleas^tomplete  statements  that  apply  to  you  by  - 
filling  in  the  blank  spaces  or  checking  the  word  or  phrase 
that  most  appropriately  answers  the  queHfon. 


1.  f  am_t 

2.  I  am  


.male. 


Jemale. 


.years  old. 


3.  Paid  jobs  of  people  rn  my  family  are^. 


My  major  area  of  study  is:  

5.  I  do  do  not  plan  to  graduate  from'  high  school. 

6.  After  graduation  or  leaving  school,  I  plan  to: 

'     go  to  a  vocational  school 

 join  the  armed  forces'* 

.   go  to  jspllege 

 get  a  job 

> '   get  married 

 other  (explain)  ^ 


7-  y^fter  leaving  school,  I  will  get  most  of  my  money  from: 

  a  job 

 a  schfolarship 

 my  parents 

.      other  (explain)_J  

8.  Magazines  and  newspapers  I  read  include:  


9.  lyiy  extra  curricular  activities  include: 


10.  Places  my  family  and  I  buy  merchandise  and  services  from  most  frequently  include: 

 L  department  stores   supermarkets 

 catalog  order  stores   boutiques 

 door-to-door  sellers  1  variety  stores 


1^.  The  way  I  feel  about  most  of  my  purchases  is: 
ERJC   dissatisfied  1 


.satisfied 


other 


.  cheated 


12. 
13. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18.^ 

19. 

20. 


My  reading  ability  is: 

p6or  .V  fair 

IVIy  matii  ability  is: 

 poor  J  :_fair 

My  ability  to  talk  to  other?  is: 

 poor 

I  am  a  very  nervous  person  _ 

I  am  even-tempered  _ 

Peojale  say  I  am  shy   Yes 


 fair 

.Ye^ 
Yes 


.good 
.good 
.  good 


.No 
.No 
No 


I  have  an  average  or  above  average  sense  of  humor 


_Yes 


/  t 


22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


I  have  never  shop-lifted  or  been  dishonest  in  my  busjness  contact 
I  would  consider  my  health 


.poor 


_Lfair 


t 

Agood 


21.   I  feel  my  greatest  talents  are; 


\ 

•^1 


My  ability  to  keep  accurate,  tfeat,  easily  readable  records  is: 
 poor   fair   j   _good 


I  know  ham  color  blind  \  , 


-Yes 


No 


In  general,  I  am  a  coofdirlated  person 

The  nature  of  my  homd  life  is:  , 

^   pleasant 

«i   l_  unbearable 

 livable 


.Yes 


No 


My  work  experience  record  includes: 
FIRM  .  ^ 


DATE 


excellent 


excellent 


excellent  ^ 


__No 
.Yes 


excellent 


.excellent 


JOB  TLTLE 


.No 


27. 


28. 


Two  of  my  favorite  responsibilities  at  work  are 

My  absence  and  tardiness  record  at  work  is: 

 poor  ,   fair  _ 


My  absence  and  tardiness  record  at  school  is: 

 poor    _^   fair 

29.  My  favorite  study  areas  are; 


ERIC 


.good 
\ 

.good 


I 

■  ^  excellent 


excellent 


■  k 

30.   I  am  a  leader*  ^follower. 

.31.   I  prefer  to  be  alone   to  be  with  a  group. 

hi 


^32.  I  hatp  sudden  changes  in  my  life   1— Yes  No. 

33.  I  believi  the  fashion  industry  is: 


.very  "pushy" 

.doing  a  service  for  the  consumer  ^ 
fake  ^  •  .         '  •  % 


^34.  Three  of  my  weaknesses  as  a  person  are:   ^ 


.  35.  To  me,  being  a  success  as  a  person  means:  (write  a  short  paragraph)      >  j 


ft* 


I 
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types  of  employers  who  offer 

mercha'mdisihg  opportunities* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


PRIMARY  FIRMS 

fiber 

yarn 

fabric 

leather 

fur 

plastics 
not  tons 


SHOW  ROOMS 

fabrics  &  home 
sewing  items 

men's  apparel 

women's  apparel 

children's  apparel  * 

^  accessories         *  ^ 

interior  furnishing 

*NOTE:  This  is  not  an  inclusive  list. 


^  RETAIL  FIRMS 

r*'  ,  '  '  discount  store 

r 

.  ^6  ,    super  market 


natipnal  chaift* 
variety  store 
department  store 
L  specialty  store 


SECONDARY  FIRMS 

men's  apparel 

women's  apparel 

chiidren'sjapparel 

accessories  ^ 

theatrical  Costumes 

interior  furnishings 

"pattern  qompanies 
(home  sewing). 


SUPfbRTING  FIRMS 

newspapers  ^ 
magazines  / 
test  laboratories 
advertising  cympanV 
promo tJoriai  firms 
^Duying  offices  ^  , 


EDUCATIONAL  WELD  ' 

public  or  priyate&choolsf 
trainji^g  ciivisions  of  fasKion  f ions 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

FASHION  MERCHANDISING* 


stock  boys  or  girls 
merchandise  clericals 
salespeople 

merchandise  distributors 
display  assistants 
advertising  assistants 
comparison  shoppers 
heads  of  stock 
department  managers 


assistant  buyers  ,  < 
fashion  coordinators  ' 
buyers  ^        *  , 

store  owners  ^ 
market  reporters  ^<^, 
sales  representatives  and  assistants^ 
st^sts 
teachers 


NOTE:  see  FASHION  INDUSTRY  ORIENTA  TIONBnd  EXPLORATION  GUIDE, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  other  career  opportuniti^.  Job  descriptions,  and 
career  progression. 


ERIO 
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*This  is  not  an  Inclusive  list. 


Merchandise!  AND  STORE  information 

CHECKLIST  . 


  i 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  merchandise  and  company  information  you  would  need  to  know 
once  you  were  a  merchandiser  for  a  manufactur*er  or  retailer:  •* 


1.  Do  you  know  tbe  story  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  goods  you  sell? 
 When  and  where  the  merchandise  was  first  used. 

^   Facts  about  the  process  of  development. 

 interesting  historical  sid^  lights. 

"   ;  When  and  how  the  merchandise  developed  into  its  present  form. 

2.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manufacturers'  organizations? 

 The  manufgcturer's  name  and  location. 

"  Length  of  time  in  business. 

 Other  products  manufactured.  ,  '  « 

 i  Important  policies  and  services. 

 Advertising  and  selling'methods. 

 Size  and  reputation. 

3.  Do  you  know  the  important  facts  about  the  materials  used? 

 What  materials  are  used. 

 Sources  of  the  materials. 

 Qualities  and  characteristics  of  these  materials. 

 Points  of  st^periority. 

 Limitations. 

^       Nature  of  the  current  market  in  respecft<3^hese  materials. 
 Exclusiveness  of  materials  used. 

•  ^> 

4.  Do  you  know  the  details  of  the  manufacturing  process  as  they  affect  the  finished  product? 
 Steps  in  the  manufacturing  process.  ■ 

  Names  of  and  reasons  for  each  of  these  steps. 

  Patented  or  special  processes. 

 Advantages  of  each  of  the  processes. 

Sf   Can  you  desQjibe  the  points  of  superiority  of  your  merchandise  as  to: 

  Durability  ;   Appearance  > 

 Economy  ,  Fashionableness 

  Prestige   Service 

  Convenience   Health 

  Availability   Safety 

 Comfort  .   Exclusiveness 

Utility 

6.    Are  you  familiar  with  the  possible  objections  to  your  merchandise? 

 Inherent  limitations  of  the  materials  used. 

'  Natural  limitations  of  the  finished  product. 

  Limitation  In  utility.  ^  - 

'           Limitation  of  service.  ^ 

  Difficrjflti^  of  care.    <  i 

7. .  Do  you  know  the  uses  ancl  pur^ses  of  the  merchandise? 

_j  Variety  of  regular  uses  to  vj/hich  it  can  be  put. 

«  »  Advanta^  of  each  Ijie. 

 Where,  wften,  and  hpW  used.  '  ?  ^ 

 iBV  whom  used.       \  .  * 

 Special  or  unusual  use$.      ,  ^ 

 L.  fTelitionship  of  its  us^  to  other  items  of  merchandise.    ^  ^  (  »^ 


8.  Do  you  know  the  details  of  the  care  and  servicing  of  your  merchandise? 

 How  to  assemble  the  merchandise  for  use. 

^  Other  equipment  necessary  to  Its  use.  ' 

 Desired  materials  for  its  proper  care. 

 Washing  and  cleaning  Instruction?. 

 Replacements  of  parts.  ' 

 Oiling  and  inspecting. 

 Any  special  care*lnstructiQn. 

 Servicing  policy  in  respect  to  the  merchandlsiB^ 

9.  Are  you  familiar  with  thq  stock  carried  In  your  de|>artfnent  or  s^lon? 

,v  Types  of  Items  carried. 

 Sizes,  prices,  styles,  colors,  etc.,  in  assortment. 

 Location  of  each^type.  ,  ' 

 Amount  of  stock  on  hand. 

 Time  required  for  special  orders. 

10.  Do  you  know  what  merchandise  Is  carried  in  the  store? 
 Actual  items  carried^ 

 Location  of  items  throughout  store. 

1 1 .  Are  you  familiar  with  your  store's  advertising,  displays,  and  special  promotions? 
 Details  of  the  advertisements  of  your  merchandise. 

 Location  and  nature  of  special  displays  of  your  merchandise. 

 Special  or  regular  promotions  m  progress. 

 General  advertising  of  the  store. 


12.  Are  you  acquainted  with  your  stdre  and  its  servjces  and  policies  connected^wlth  your  merchandise? 
 History  and  development  of  your  store  organization. 

 Delivery  services  connected  with  your  merchandise. 

 Return,  exchange,  or  refund  privileges. 

 Guarantees. 

.  ^  Gift  or  special  wrapping  service. 

 Special  shopping  aids. 

 Regular  or  time-payment  services. 

 Merchandise  advisory  services. 

 Price  policies  (reductions,  discounts,  etc,) 

 Buying  policies,  (sources  of  merchandise,  use  of  local  manufacturers,  etc.). 

 Sales  policies  (special  promotions,  unadvertised  specials,  private  sales,  etc.) 

 Personnel  policies  (unionization,  ernployment  of  local  help,  hours  and  wage  levels,  etc.) 

13.  Do  you  know  your  competition? 

•  Where  competing  items  are  carreid. 

 Nature  and  characteristics  of  these  itdms. 

.  Prices. 

 Advertising  of  cofnpeting  firrfts. 

 Services,  gaurantees,  and  so  forth  of  competing  firms. 
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IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  understand  the  genera/  construction  of  a  garr^nt  or  piece  of  merchandise? 
Can  you  concentrate  under  adverse  working  conditions? 
Can  you  work  undor  pressure?  ^ 
Have  you  a  good  sense  of  timing?^ 
Are  you  well-organized? 

Have  you  a  business  sense;  the  ability  to  make  decisions?  , 
Can  you  take  advice  and  suggestions?^ 
Are  you  priginal?  /  ^ 

■4 

Do  you  kfep  abreast  of  current  fashions? 
Are  ^ou  a  self-starter? 

Can  you  carry  a  project  through  to  a  conclusion?      '  ^ 


QUOTES  FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

"The  best  first  step  is  to  work  where  you  can  watch  people  who  really  know  fashion," 


'fashion  manufacturer 


"I  thought  I  knew  something  about  merchandising  before  I  enrolled  In  the  program  at  school, 
but  there  were  so  many  changing  ideas  about  running  a  successful  business  that  I  became  much 
more  open  to  other  people's  views!" 

—graduate  from  a  technical  institute 

rl 

'This  is  no  place  for  someone  who  doesn't  want  to  get  Involved.  Either  you  love  it,  or  you 
shouldn't  be  here." 


-assistant  buyer 


1- 

"What  I  like  about  it  is  the  fact  that  your  performan^e'depends  entirely  on  you.  J/Vhen  the  year, 
the  month  or  the  day  is  over,  you  can  look  at  the  figures  and  see  how  you  did." 

-group  manager 

f 

"In  this  business,  one  man's  unprofitable  item  could  well  be  another  man's  livelihood." 

^  store  owner 

i  .  - .  ^  ■ 


DO  ALL  CANDIDATES  F9R  A  FASHION  ME^HANDISING  CAltE^R 
REACH  THEIR  CAREER  OBJECTIVE? 

V  OF  (igURSE  NOT. 


WHY  DO  STUDENTS  LEAVE  FASHION  MERCHANDISING  PROGRAMS? 


HOW  l&O  FASHION  MERCHANDISING  GRADUATES. FEEL  A80UT 
WOF^ING  IN  THEIR  CtifSEN  FIELD?  '  ^  t 

.  # 

THE  NEXT  TWO  LETTERS^SWER  SOME  OPTHESE  OUES^/i/s/rHE  FIRST  lETTER  WAS  WRITTEN 
BY  A  STUDENT  WHO  DECIDED  TO  LEA  VE  THE  FASHION  MERCHANDISING  PROGRAM  AFTER 
CHANGING  HER  CAREER  OBJECTIVE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  YEAR.  THE  SECOND  LETTER  mS 
WRITTEN  BY  A  STUDENT  WHO  IS  NOW  FINDING  FULFILLMENT  IN  THE  FASHION  INDUSTRY. , 


- 1 


Dear  Myrna, 


Thursday 


Remember  how  excited  I  was  about  taking  the  Fashion  Merchandising  couni^llreally  thought  it  would  be  neat 
to  learn  more  dbout  the  clothing  industry;  however,  I  feel  that  being  a  m(Kjel  w(l^ld  offer  me  a  much  more  enjoy- 
d/)/(?  angle  in  the  fashion  field.  Fashion  Merchandising  seemed  to  gear  frwLQf  it^iourse  objectives  toward  buying 
^fashion,  managing  merchandise  sales,  and  promoting  merchandise  whicnSally  alfin't  offer  me  any reat^tisf action,  I 
guess  I  can  express  my  feelings  for  apparel  more  personally  by  wearing  iwather  than  trying  to  mai^e  people  and 
make  financial  decisions  at  the  same  time.  Further,  I  feel  fashion  merchandising  involves  too  many  tedious  mechanics 
which  wou/d  tend  to  take  away  from  the  appreciation  I  now  have  for  fashion- — (long  hours,  endless  reports,  con- 
stant use  of  math,  etc), 

^  J  thought  that  by  being  in  the  merchandising  area  I  could  learn  to  buyaW  sell  anythinq,  but  the  truth  is  that  I 
can't  sell  a  style  I  do  not  personally  like.My  teacher  says  a  good  merchandiser  learns  to  appreciate  the  needs  the 
m§rchaf)dise  will  fill  in  the  cCisWmer  nr\ore  than  the  product  itself.  But  my^face  is  a  dead  give-away  if  I  think  a  prg- 
duct  is  v'^^!  That  must  be  why  my  Christmas  internship  went  so  ooorlv. 


Sometfyng  els^'hat  rbbs  me  wrong  in  this  field  is  deadlinesi  I  don't  like  to  be  pressured  and  this  business  is 

built  on  the  pi-^ssures  of  profit  and  speed.  Hurry,  Hurry,  Hurry  /  never  really  get  time  to  admire  the  details 

the  ^^jij^  v^ted  appreciated.  There  are  many  careers  to  be  fotjnd  in  the  fashion  industry  for  those  wh<^re  \ 
'^I'^^^^^RP^ ^h^eed  to  be  carefully  examined.  Being  as  quiet  as  I  am,  I  never  asked  enough  questions  until  after  I 


mtA 


'aTj^mSb  (maybe  that's  another  /eason  why  I'd^ave  trouble  as  a  merchandise  manager) 


Welli  I  m  doing  lots  of  research  into  this  modeling  idea  as  I'm  running  out  of  tuition  money.  Maybe  I'll  work 
for  a  year  /before  fUnake  my  next  career  decision,   '  ^ 


Wishing  you  luck  in  you  future  plans- 


Dear  Dave, 


Mayb,  1973i 


I'm  glad  to  hear  you're  thinking  about  working pAhe  field  of  fashion  jnerchandising,  I  think  it's  a  terrific  area 
of  work!!  I've  been  on  a  reta'il  training  program  foytfiproximately  9  months  with  completion  of  my  program  in 
15-24  months,  depending  on  how  accuratelyji^G  efficiently  I  can  adapts  the  company's  procedures, 

I'm  scheduled  for  a  40  hour,  Sd^yworkweek  but,  usually  put  in  close  to  50-60  hours,  depending  upon  the 
season  (Christmas,  Easter,  Mother's £>ay.  Sportswear  Carnival,  Valentine's  Day,  July  Circular,  Back-to-school,  assort- 
ment plans  etc.).  I  find  myself  cording  in  on  days  off  to  finish  an  overload  of  work  and  working  most  weekends. 
Sometimes,  this  is  a  necessity— ^fnce  major  promotions  can  be  scheduled  for  those  days,  or  merchandise  arrives  early 
or  late.    \  /  *        ♦  tv 


As  of  now,  the  pace  df  work  is  fast!  If  you're  not  able  to  adapt  to  8:00  a.m.  •  10:00  p.m.  at  leasttwice  a^  week 
and  working  continually,  with  supervisory  assistance,  using  your  own  creativeness,  and  enthusi^m — then  try  some- 
. '  y  thing  else!  /  *  V  (  ^ 

At  first,  the  many  new  things  /  had  to  learn  were  overpowering!  Now  I  do  some  of  the  buying  an3  have  been 
lucky  in  my  predictions.  (0/ course,  I  had  numerous  people  to  supervise  and  follow-up  on  tny  work.)  Just  a  few 
K      planned  phone  calls  to  New  York,  Dallas,  Los  Angles,  Chidlgo  and  other  important  markets  provid,e  me  with  some 
^^^^^yj      /?acAr^row/7iy  /  need  to  rpake  good  buying  decisions. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  for  a  few  guidelines  well,  remember  to  be  an  above  average  salesman^and  learn  to 

develop  and  express  your  ideas  in  clear,  concise  statements.  Supervisors  can  m^sure  some  of  your  self -confidence 
and  maturity  by  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it. 

"  Always  try  to  do  your  best,  even-if  you  end  up  doing  something  you  totally  dislike.  Attitude  is  probably  even 
more  important  in  the  fashion  business  than  skill!  I've  learned  something  about  myself  with  each  step  u0  and  I'm  ^ 
Just  beginning. 

The  adjustment  from  high  school  to  my  post  high  education  in  merchandising  was  jolting!!  I  was  so  used  to 
having  other  people  think  for  me  and  working  for  a  letter  grade  on  my  report  card.  Both  of  these  qhanged:  Teachers 
expected  m)^  do  my  own  ''digging"  and  research,  find  my  own  jobs  and  sojve  my  own  problems".  Tn^ver  even 
realized  I  hacTthe  ability  I  do!  And  they  expected  me  to  set  my  own  standards  (standards  that  employers  likedf and 
constantly  work  toward  them^fl  see  noyv  that  the  fashign  business  doesn't  have  time  to  let  all  ip  ^ployeejs  find 
themselves  on  the  job,  I'm  glad  I  ihs^e  most  of  my  adjustment  in  school!!  News  travels  fast  in  th^^ashion  world, 
especially  bad  news!  •    *       .   ^  f  ^    ^  '  ; 


Before  I  close  I  want  to  say  that  fashion  merchandising  can  be  an  endlessly  fascinating  stui 
your  bag"  you'll  probably  be  a  lifetime  student.  There's  always  something  new  to  learj)  in  th 


Ifydu  find  it's 


*  Good  luck. 


ERJC 


Q.     What  IS  the  job  outlook  for  fashion  merchandising  graduates? 

A.       ,  Since  the  job  market  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  exact  number  of  employees 

needed  in  any  one  field.  There  are  many  supervisory  and  management  positions  opening  m  the  fashion  field,  and 

the  demand  for  personnel  to  fill  such  positions  will  be  even  greater  in  years  ahead. 

Students  with  work  experience  seem  to  be  preferred,  since  they  are  familiar  with  both  the  disadvantages  and^ 

advantages  of  fashion  work.  The  high  turnover  in  management  trainees  in  some  companies  is  often  due  to  the 

individuals  inability  to  manage,  organize,  and  delegate  work.  If  you  become  an  above  average  manager,  your 

skills  and  talents  will  apply  to  a  wide  scope  of  fashion  jobs,  (note:  Growing  use  of  computers  m  large  mu/th 

unit  organizations  will  not  lessen,  but  increase  the  importance  of  cjuality  managers.)  ^ 

♦ 

CI     Should  I  be  a  part  of  a  business  which  is  depen^ient  on  its  ability  to  constantly  tempt  people^with  something 

new  if  I'm  not  a  "pushy"  penorl? 

A.         Firstly,  it  is  important  that  you  understand  the  difference  between  "pushy"  and  outgoing.  A  "pushy" 
person  will  pressure  a  customer  into  a  purchase  even  if  the  customer  doesn't  need  or  want  the  merchandise. 
Such  a  salesperson  and/or  manager  iS  found  in  the  fashion  business  but  iS  not  a  credit  to  the  merchandising 
fiel^  An  outgoing  pergpn  is  not  afraid  to  encourage  the  customer  to  express  his^eeds  or  likes  and  offer  # 
V  information  about  the  merchandise.  The  merchandising  field  needs  more  of  the^tter.         "  ? 

Secondly,  it  is  vital  that  you  understand  this  concept  of  "busings  tempting  people."  Customers  become 
restless  with  same-ness  and  desire  change.  The  fashion  industry  anticipates  this  restlessness  and  trief  to 
produce  merchandise  in  time  to  meet  this  desire  for  change.  There  are  times,  though,  when  the  industry  has 
caused  change.  When  this  occurs,  the  customer  may  feel  pressured,  because  he  15  not  ready  to  apcept  the  styles 
introduced.  In  most  cases,  sales  are  lost  when  the  industry  tries  to  push  a  look  of  idea  onto  people  who  are  not 
ready  for  the  change.  If  you  enter  the  fashion  merchandising  field  and  work  for  a  firm  that  anticipates,  not 
causes,  change  you  viill  be  tempting  the  customer  when  he  wants  to  be  tempted. 


Q.     How  much  are  beginning  employees  being  paid  in  the  fashion  industry?  ^ 

A.        Wages  vary  with  the  company  and  type  of  responsibility  accepted.  Retail  sales  employees,  for  example, 
work  for  an  hourly  wage  and  in  some  categories  of  merchandise,  a  commission.  Managers  receive  a  pre- 
determined salary,  which  varies  according  to  the  profit  picture  of  the  comapny.  Women  executives  are  not 
paid  quite  as  much  as  men  by  the  companies  which  employ  both,  but  the  gap  appears  to  be  closing  as  in- 
creased numbers  of  women  are  being  hired.  The  initial  pay  checks  of  a  fashion  trainee  are  low  to  moderate. 
If  you  can  borrow  money  for  rent  and  car  payments  the  first  months  and  produce  an  above  average 
SIX  MONTH  EVALUATION  on  the  job,  things  usually  begin  to  get  bener. 

Q,     "One  of  my  teachers  knows  I  want  to  go'  into  merchandising  and  has  become  very  critical  of  every  project 

I  hand  in.  Is  he  trying  to  discourage  me?" 

A.         If  you  find  someone  with  some  experience  in  the  field  and  an  interest  in  you,  do  not  close  your  eyes  to  the 
opportunity.  A  boss,  teacher,  fellow  worker  may  seem  to  be  stern  taskmasters-for  whom  nothing  will  seem 
to  please,  but  a  listening,  modest  attitude  and  a  real  desire  to  learn  will  probably  pull  you  above  other 
competitors  in  the  long' run.  It  sounds  as  if  he  recognizes  your  ability  and  just  wants  you  to  use  every  bit  of  it! 
Be  thankful  for  people  who  notice! !  v. 

0.     "Whew  can  I  get  my  education  after  high  sc'hobl  graduation?" 

a;        Fashion  merchandising  programs  are  being  offered  by  colleges,  vocational-technical  institutes,  junior 
colleges,  and  private  schools;  Your  choice  oi  a  school  will  depend  greatly  on  your  own  preferences,  where 
you  live,  and  the  most  suitable  curriculum  for  your  needs,  (space  does,  not  permit  me  to  list  all  of  the  fine 
schools  in  the  state,  but  for  a  comprehensive  list  see  the  enclosed  list  in  this  section).  Undoubtedly  each  , 
school  has  some  advantages  over^  similar  school  and  each  may  instill  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is  A 
wise  to  visit  several  schools  or  campuses  before  making  a  decision.  ^ 

College  may  be  an  advahtage  to  you  in  the  future.  Our  society  is  a  highly  competitive  one  and  th^  educational 
social,  and  personal  experiences  may  give  you  preference  over  beginners  in  a  tight  labor  market.  This  does  not  ^ 
necessarily  mean  you^must  get  ail  your  liberal  arts  training  aionce.  (Perhaps  you  could  consider  evening  classes  h 
or  summer  school  while  you  work.)  ^  ..    ^  I 

If  you  choose  a  fashion  merchandising  school  or  specialized  school,  remember  it  will  offer  a  different  approach  , 
from  college.  Many  students  go  to  college  ^o  pass  the  fime.  Students  who  enroll  in  a  professional  school  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  serious  vocational  purpose.in  mind,  "wie  instructors  assume  you  will  want  to  learn  everything 
you  possibly  can.  Many  enrollees  combine  a  fiill-time  pb  with  liberal  arts  courses  after  graduation. 

f 

0.     "I'm  very  tired  of  school  now.  Could  I  worK  my  way  Op  in  fashion  merchandising  without  a  formal 
education?"  > 

C\     J  I  '  -4       •  ^ 

JA.  Yes,  you'Could-But  fashion  has  become  an  educatdlf  field.  The  people  with  whom  you  will  be  dealing  are 
sensitive  human  beings  who  have  been  exposed  to  strong  aesthetic  influences  for  a  long,  long  time.  They  find 
their  inspiration  in  travel,  history,  and  in  the  performing  arts  as  well.  You  will  find  that  a  strong  educational 
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backgrounc!  puts  yt)u  in  a  better  position  to  share  and  understand  their  thinking  -  and  thus  helps  you  to 
express  your  point  of  view  to  them.  If  you  are  tired  of  school,  work  for  a  semester  and  learn  more  about  the 
work  world  first  hand.  ^  .  '      •  ; 

What  i$  management?  Should  everyone  in  fashion  move  to  a  management  position?  ; 

4.        Management  consists  <jf  positions  in  which  you  are  expected  to  help  plan,  organize,  and  control  the 
operations  of  a  company.  You  usually  make  decisions  and  teach  people  under  your  supervision  how  to  do 
their  work.  Although  management  classes  are  valuable  to  you  as^  person,  every  student  who  completes  a 
management  education  should  not  expect  or  even  desire  to  be  a  manager  in  the  foCiiion  business.  Some 
individuals  are  much  more  effective  working  under  someone  else.  If  you'  are  one  of  those  individuals,  realize 
that  there  are  many  positions  (which  may  be  more  suited  to  your  personality  and  ability)  which  do  not  involve 
management  responsibility.  Such  positions  do  not  always  pay  as  well,  but  can  offer  you  a  chance  to  accept  dutiesr 
which  might.give  you  as  much,  if  not  more,  satisfaction.         .  ^ 

Q.     How  is  pro^tss  evaluated  by  employers? 

A.         In  most  companies  responsibility  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  newly  hired  graduate  is  assigned  tathe 
personnel  department.  However,  in  almost  all  companies,  the  supervisors  and  managers  play  a  major  role  in 
determining  progress  and  promotion  tp  jobs  with  more  responsibility. 

It  is  common  practice  to  review  the  progress  of  the  beginning  employee  six  nfK)nth§  after  employment  and 
again  at  the  end  of  a  year  In  some  companies,  evaluation  forms  and  rating  sheets  ai;^  used,  in  addition  to  personal 
Jptervlews.  '  ^  •  ^ 

It    unrelalstic  to  assume  that  good  work  Isalways  recognized  and  rewarded,  ft  isn't,  although  most  companies 
\!^^Hkt^\o  do  ^.  In  addition  to  actual  accomplishment  on  the  job,  the  fashion  employee  Is  rated  on  such  personal 
qualities  as  Cooperation,  initi^ive,  and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility. 
V        ^ '    '  ' 
Q.     Is  it  ftill ^possibfe  to  have  your  own  business? 

A.         The  ^»re  for  independence  is  probably  stronger  among  students  of  today  than  in  the  past.  The  possibility  of 
having  aN^usiness  of  your  own  can  be  an  objective  toward  which  to  work.  Very  few  graduates  can  start  a  successful 
business  venture  soon  after  graduation  from  a  fashion  merchandising  prqgram  because  they  generally  lack  two  of 
the  most  Important  requirements-experience  and  capital.  It  is  advisable  to  "learn  the  ropes'*  by  working  for  someone 
else  first,  getting  a  chance  to  acquire  experience  and  capital,  and  then  perffeps  to  buy  a  small  business  and  go  into 
partnership  with  someone  else.  Your  success  would  depend  upon  your  ability  to  offer  the  customer  something  your 
competitor  does  not  and  your  ability  to  ineet  problems  with  sGund,-timely'decisJtjns. 

Q.     Is  opportunity  in  fashion  as  good  for  women  as  rt  is  for  nwn?  -      *t  4k 

A.        In  the  past,  women  were  earning  less  thaxwnen*and  were  holding  a  smallePpercentage  of  management  jobs.  The 
reason  for  this  was*  that  women  were  job,  not  career  oriented.  They  were  not  willing  to  work  long  hours,  relocate,  or 
bear  the  pressure.  Now  that  some  women'are  proving  they  are  iq|||as^rof itable  as  men,  the  biases  are  dropping. 
Businesses  are  viewing  employees  as  people,  rather  than  men  ^nS 


Q.     is  summer  job^n^erience  or  part-time  work  important? 

A.         Employers  are  almost  always  interested  in  hoysi^stu dents  hive  spent  their  summers  and  weekends.  Planned 

and  supervised  job  experience  devefoped  by  technical  educatibn  centers  or  colfeges  is  rated  highly  by  most  employers 
The  most  Important  thing  about  such  work  is*what  you,  have  learned  and  whether  or  not  your  time  was  spent 
profitably. 

Q.     Do  employers  encourage  continued  study? 

A.        Almost  all  companies  encourage  continued  study  following  employment.  Courses  which  graduates  most 
frequently  take  after  employment  are  those  offered  by  the  Evening  Divisions  of  major  univ0'sitles\technicat 
centers. 

Some  employers  have  a  program  of  tuition  refund  in  which  all  or  part  of  the  student's  tuition  is  paid  by  the 
company.  *• 

'Q.     What  type  of  course  workshould  I  take  in  high  school? 

A.         If  you  are  currently  In  high  school  and  seriously  considering  fashion  as  a  vocatior^ the  following  high  school 
courses  (if  offered)  will  probably  prove  most  useful  tayou: 
^  salesmanship  textiles 

marlceting  speech        .  '  ^  ,   .  - 

retailing  theatre  * 

«  .  advertising  clothing 

-  And  by  all  means  try  to  join  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Americal 

Q.     Presently  I  am  working  as  a  'checkout  In  a  fashion  discount  store.  What  a  borel  No  one  notices  Tm  alive. 

Should  I  quit?    .       .  -       \  _ 

A.        Remember-there  are  olher  employees  who  are  pushing  brooms  and  unpacking  boxes,  tool  Where  you  start 
.  doesn't  matter;  the  pgint  iiyou'v?  been  Exposed.  EXPOSURE  is  a  two-way  thing.  You  are  going  Jo  find  yourself 
within  an  arm's 

exposed  to  you  and'will  refct  to  your  enthusiasm  (because  no  one  can  stay  unaware  of  what's  around  him.) 
So-chin  up.  If  things  doh'tjApk  better  In  a  few  months,  ask  the  boss  for  a  personal  evaluation.  He'll  notice 
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Behind  the  Scenes  in  Fashion  Merchandising 
by  Edith  Fletcher  Hayter 
Pageant  Press 

( 

Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Fashion 
by  Barbara  Brenner 

E.P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc. 
<.  • 

Figleaf;  The  Business  of  Being  in  Fashion 
by  Eve  Merriman 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

How  the  Fashion  World  Works 
by  Marg^retta  Stevenson 

.  Is^the  Fashion  Business  Your  Business? 
<-    by  Elinor  L.  Fried 
Fairchild  Publications 

Looking  Forward  to  a  Career  in  Fashion 
by  Margot  Siegel 
Dillon  Press 

Planning  Your  Career, 
by  Robert  Calvert,  Jr. 
and  John  E.  Steele 
McGraw  Hill  • 

The  Way  of  Fashion 
by  Karl-yn  Anspach 
Iowa  State  University  Press 

Your  Future  in  the  Fashion  World 
by  the  Fashion  Group,  Inc. 
Richards  Rosen  Press,  Inc. 

Your  Future  in  Interior  Design 
by  Michael  Greer  . 
Richard  Rosen  Press,  Inc.     v,  *  \ 


C  ■■  


EDUCATIONaI.  INS-tltUTION^ 


Comments:  Below  is  a  random  list  of  some  of  the  educational  insii|utior] 
merchandising  programs.  The  list  is  not  complete;  there  are  matt^Tother : 
order  to  find  an  institution  that  will  best  fit  YOUR  needs.  — * 


"e  area  which  offer  fashion 
pols.  Explore  several^jjograms  in 


FASHION  MERCHANDISING  AND  /  OR  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 
Univeteity  of  Minnesota  -  St.^^aul.  Minnesota 
.-Ouluth,  Minnesota 
University  of  Wisconsin    Madison,  Wisconsin 
Stout  State  University  -  Menomonie,  Wisconsin 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  -  New  York,  New  York 
Globe  College  of  Business  -  St.  Pai4.'  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  School  of  Aa  -  Mincjefapolis,  Minnesota 
Patr  icia  Stevens  —  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  School  of  Business  -  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Alexandria  ^ea  Vocational  -  Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
Dakota  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
Detroit  Lakes  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota. 
Duluth  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota^ 
Moorh^d  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
Red  Wing  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
Anoka  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota  ' 
Pipestone  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
916  Vocational-Technical  I nstutute*  -  Minnesota 


MENSWEAR  MERCHANDISING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Pipestone  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 

Aa  Institute  of  Chicago  -  Chicago,  Illinois 
New  York  School  of  Interior  Design  -  New  York,  New.iVork 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  -  New  York,  New  York 
^16  Vocational-Techoiical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
Alexandria  Vocational^Technical  Institute  -  Minnesota 
Dakota  County  Vocational-Technical  In^itute  -  Minnesota 


TEXTILES 

University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Stout  State  University  -  Menomonie,  Wisconsin 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  -  New  York,  New  Yorl^ 
Clemson  University  —  Clemson,  South  Carolina 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  and  Science 


VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  DISPLAY 

Dakota  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute  -  IVTinnesota 


SOME  OF  THE'CbURSES^'bFFERED 
IN' A  fOST  HIGH   FASHIOlM  . 

MERCHANDISING^PROGRAIVJ  •  ' 

*■*,-' 

»    •  *  * 

salesmanship       '  "  " 

marketing 

merchandising  planning  and  control 

sates  promotion 

'art 

textile  science 
buying 
management- 
display 
.41  business  law 
accounting  ^ 
English 
math 

advertising 
store  layout 

psychology  and  human  behavior 
communications 
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OTHER  CAREER  AREAS  TO  EXPLORE 

Textile  design 

Textile  production  and  technology  •  '  . 

Pattern  darfting  and  design 
Apparel  design 

Apparel  mass-production  "* 
Textile  and  apparel  maintenance  (drycleaning  and  ^laundering) 
Distribution  and  marketing  (general) 
Merchandisi ng  (genera I ) 
Retailing  (general)  - 
Sales  (general) 
Wholesaling  (general) 

Auxilliary  or  supporting  services  (modeling,  photography,  public  realtions,  etc.) 


\ 
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^    /   ,        mak^  an  appointment  to  visit  wltht^ 

10  the  fashien  business;  Jq^you]F  c<|^)^^^^^ 
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•  ,^sit  sever^f  instttutfons  whtcl^  #M  |0of^ 


method]!  pf,  t^cfting  Irtcpj^ppijijt^w; 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  pages  verify  fulfillment  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Information  Service  contract.    Included  are  a  state- 
ment verifying  review  of  scripts,  the^ categorized  occupations 
cross-referenced »  sample  scripts  with  CENTS  information  added, 
a  sam^ie- <slaste«t:  scrii^t ,  a  sample  of  the  script  adapted  for 
use  on  the  computer,  and  an  outline  of  a  demonstration  for  • 
computerizing  lOWAscript  materials.    Included  in  Appendix  E 
is  the  list  of  schools  for  which  services  were  provided  as 
prescribed  in  compbnent  (6)  of  the  contract.  Additional 
scripts  and  information  can  be  obtaineSl  by  writing  to  CISI 
{CareferTnfDrmattoti  Syfetem  of  BnrdT)/ De^tSenJ^df  labile  ^ 
Instruction /Grimes  State  Office  Buildings  IteS  "Sdines,  Tt)wa^^- 
50319.  ^ 


\ 


June  1^  1974 


ERIC 


Mr,  El  don  Bergs  troni  •  ,    •  ^  - 

Des  Moines  Area  Community  Colleqe 
2006  Ankeny  Boulevard 
Ankeiny,  Iowa  50021 

V 

Dear  Eldon:  ^ 

The  materials  which  you  subnitted  to  this  office  in  fulfillment  of  youi^ 
agreement  for  development  of  occupational  information  service  materials* 
by  June  30.  1974,  have  been  revised.    This  letter  Is  to  Verify  their 
acceptability  In  meeting  contract  specifications,  which  «ai  conveyed  to 
you  verbally.  / 

The  materials  include  the  following:  ^  ^     _  ' 

Contract  Specification  No*  2— Categorizing  of  occupations  with 
cross  references 

,  Contract  Specification  No.  3— Scripts  for  the  additional  occupa** 
^tlons  listed  in  Appendix  B  which  were  not  In  the  lOUAscrlpt 
file 

r^t  Spect|lc<^ti|p 
eitiployment  ana  net  demand 
Contract  Specification  Ho.  5-rFifteen  scripts  for  each  of  fifteen 
clusters  " 


^CoQtre^t  SpejetfljcAtisp  Np.  ^--Addltlojfi  of  Information  relative  to 


«Ue  appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have  had  In  working  with  you  In  the 
lOWAscrlpt  project  over  the  p^st  three, year*.   Thp  development  of  the 
Career  Information  Systein  of  Iowa»  to  which  your  work  on  lOWAscrlpt 
materials  made  a  very  valuable  contribution,  will  provide  to  students 
over  the  entire  state  currient,  locally  appropriate, career  Infonnatlon 
similar  to  that  which  you  Initiated  through  the  K^Ascrlpt  project. 

!  ,  ^Sincerely, 

CAREER  EDUCATION  DIVISIOr< 


W.  0.  Schuermann 


WOS/DIB  drh        ^  ' 


Director'  .        '    . ' 
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DATE 
TO 

'FROM 
RE: 


emorandum 


communiffii  colleqcs 

2006  ANKENY  BLVD.,  ANKENY,  IOWA  50021 
'  PHONE  964-0651 


May  20,  1974  '  •  * 

Erik  Eriksen.  Guidance  Consultant     Location  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

■  ■  '  • 

Eldon  Bergstrom,  Director  Location'  lOWAscript  Project;  ^ 

Agreement  for  Development  of  Occupational  Information  Service 


-V 


As  of  this  4ate  the  following  materials  have  beea  submitted .to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  fulfillment  of  the  agr^ent 
with  Des  .Moine^  Area  Community  College: 

A.  The  categorized  file  of  256  occupations  as  specified  in 
item  2  of  the  contract  agreement, 

B.  The  addition  of  CENIS  study  materials  to  the  original  205 
occupations  as  outlined  in  item  4  of^e  agreement. 


C.    The  15  cluster  scripts  as  outlined 


5  of  the  agreement, 


D.    Scripts  for  20  of  the  51  occupattoni^spei^l^^^     item  3  of_  , 

.-^tiie'agreement .       ^      ^  |l 

Please  acknowledge  the  acceptance  of  these  ^materials  so  it  will  be  ^ 
possible  to  complete  the  agreement  within  the  spcciflec  t^jne. 


EB/Cc 
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I auKicfiipt  JOB  OCCUPATION^, 


1  •' 


'  AiR  COmThMNG  S  REFRIGERATIOW  UECHMIC 
♦  -  •  &- 

^JRLJNE  PILOT  -  CO-PILOT 


AIRLIWE  STLWAfWESS 


'AMBULANCE  ATTENVANT 
AUJOmiLE  BOVV  REPAIRMAN 
AUTOMOBILE  HECHAN'IC  / 
ALfrOMOBnE  SALESMAN 
AlfTOMOBlLE  UPHOLSTERER 
AUTOMOBILE  WASHER 
BAKER       -  - 
BAR8£R( ' ; 
BARTENIJER  V 
BEAUry  dPER/^OjR 

-BOOkKEEPE*  ^"^^ 
cMp  COmSElOR 
CAR  HOP 

CARPEWTER  ^ 
CASHIER  CHECKER 
CHI  LP  m  CARE  WORKER 
C^AIM  AVJUSTER 
CLEANER  H  PRESSER 
CLERK-TyPlST 
COmC^ClAL  ARTIST 
COMPlfTER  OPERATOR 


V.O\t.  COVE 
637. ^SI 
I96.2\S3 
352. «7S 


332.27fi 


'3*9.712 


Ml.Oil 


2/3. 3«2 


v.oj.,^(:m      R.  PATE      G  cove 


CpMPUT&R  PROGRAMMER 

020. I«S 

121 

001 

• 

CONSTRUCTION  WORKER 

S69.««7 

121 

'  001 

COOK  6  CHEF  * 

T  313.13/ 

121 

001  : 

DENTAL  ASSISTANT 

079. 37S 

121 

'  001 

CENTAL  LABOmORV  TECHWICIAM  ^ 

712.381 

121 

001 

VJESEL  MECHANIC 

62S.2Sh 

121 

001 

'  VOMESnC  HELPER  ' 

091 

001 

VRAFriiAAN  (Medtoiu-coe) 

ooi.ni 

ni 

oou 

FARM  EIZUIPMEWT  MECHANIC  " 

624.281 

09? 

001 

FARM  HANV     '            '  «. 

421. ttS 

Ill  . 

001 

'  FIREMAN 

373.  <« 

.  121 

001 

rOUNmV  WORKER 

•  519. «I7 

121  > 

001 

• 

GROUNPSMAN 

.407.  SS4 

091 

.  001 

GUARD  ^Watchman) 

372. 

'121 

001 

HEAW  EQfJlPMENT  OPERATOR 

159. jl5 

091 

001 

INHALATION  THERAPIST  4 

079,351 

J 

121 

001 

INSURANCE  SALESMAW 

wo.  251  j^- 

n{ 

001 

'  JAWITOR 

*  • 

•     ••  3«2.«4 

121 

001 

KEV  PlOiCH  OPERATOR 

1/3. 5«2 

121 

001 

KITCHEN  HELPER 

JJI.II7 

091 

.  001 

LINEMAN 

k;.3«if 

m 

001 

MACHINIST 

600.210 

HI 

001 

MAIL  CAKKltfc  ^* 
mUTENANCE  MAN 

I*  2  2    2  tf 

m.3<J 

J2; 

001 

HMNTENANCE  MECHMK  {-InduAVUal) 

■   ,     ^  63S.281 

121 

121 

001 

MEPICAL- ASSISTANT  ' 

01.9. m  . 

001 

neVlCAL  LABORATORV  ASSIST m 
UOVl  L 

mWRCVCLE  MECHANIC 

NURSE  REGISTEREV  / 

t 

mtisc's  Am 

OfFlCL  MACUm  SLRl/ICLMAW 

ORDERLV 

PAIWTCR 

PAR^^ING  LOT  ATTEWPANT 
.  PHVSICAL  TltURAPV  ATTENVAkT 
PLUimER  i  PIPEFITTER 
POLICEMAN  / 
POST  OFFICE  cItRK  ] 

PRmER    ,   _      ^    '     ^        ^"i.      r  _ 

PROlkiCTION  MACHINE  OPERATOR, 

PSyCHlATJfl-C.AIOE  . 

PUBLIC  TRANSIT  PRIVFR  "      '  -  ^ 

REAL  ESTATE  SALESflA^N^ 

RCctimo  6  suippim  cllrk 

RECEPTIONIST  [ 
ROOH  P 

SALimRSON  • 
SEAALS  TRESS 
.  SECRETARy 


V.O.T.  COVE 

R.  OATE 

G  COVE 

/2l' 

001 

291. m 
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001 

09/ 

001 
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001 

075. 37S 
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001 
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001 
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001 
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001 

A 
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001 
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001 
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001 

666.361 
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001 

290.^78 
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785.38/  . 

121 

00/ 

20/. 368 

^2^  ' 

001 

SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANT 
SEitfTMG  MACHIWE  OPERATOR 
SHEET  METAL  WORK^ 
SHOE  REPAIRMAN 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
S7EN0GRAPHER  ] 
STOCK  CLERK 

'•I 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORKE'R  ^ 
SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN 
TELEPHONE  OPERATOR 
TELEPHONE  SOLICITOR 
TELEVISION' i  MOW  REPAIRMAN 
TICKET  TAKER 
TIREBUUPER 
MOL  S  VIE  MAKER 
TRUCK  DRIVER 

UPHOLSTERER 
USHER 

WAITRESS  6  WAITER 
WAREHOUSEMAN 

WATCH  S  JEWELRV  REPAIRMAN 
WELPER 

X-RAy  TECHNICIAN 


V.O.T.  COVE 

R.  PATE 

G  COVE 

09/ 

00/ 

nr.m 
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00/ 

/2/ 

00/ 

365. 3S/ 
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001 
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00/ 
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00/ 
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001 
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001 
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001 
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001 
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001 
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121 

'  001 

7/5.^81 

091 

001 

8/f.884' 

091 

001 

Q7S.36S 

12/ 

001 

? 

DB  TITLE  SiniNG  APPLICATOR' 
D.O.T#  863.884  


CLUSTER^ 


^    MARCH,  1974 


THE  lOB 

Are  you  thinking  of  becoming  a  siding  applicator?  A  siding  applicator  uses  steel,  sluainua, 
end  wood  sheets  to  cover  the  outside  of  a  building  in  a  way  that  will  protecc  it  and  make 
it  wore  attractive. 


Po  You  Krioi^; 

*What  the  job  requirements  are? 

*What  training  is  needed  and  where  you  can  get  it? 

*What  high  school  stJbJects  can  help  you  prepare  for  this  jobT 


If  you  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  and  o 
this  lOWAscript.  | 


U^rtsnt  qusstionSi  dU&t  ttm  to  read 


V  ,   ,  TOCETTHEIOB 

You  Should  Be  Able  to: 

*Use  all  kinds  of  carpentry  tools 
*Work  math  problems  ^  . 
*Do  accurate  measuring  and  cutting 


You  Should  Prefer  To; 

*See  a  job  through  fro«  its  beginning  to  its  end 

*Take  pride  in  your  work 

♦Travel 

You  Should  Physically  Be  AbTe^Tbr  ,  , 

*Keep  better  than  average  strength  ^ 
'  *Stay  on  your  feet  all  day 
*Have  full  use  of  your  hands,  arms,  and  legs 
*Be  able  to  bend,  stoop,  lean,  and  stretch  while  working 
*Be  able  to  work  from  hig|i  places  without  being  afraid 


You  Should  Know  That: 


*You  easily  may  be  cut  or  bruised 
*You  will  have  to  provide  your  oyn  tools 

*You  will  have  to  owfi  and  drive  your  cwn  truck  to  haul  tools  ihd  materials  in 
*Work  is  seasonal  « 


ERJ^C  ANKENY  BLVD^  ANKENY,  IOWA  50021 
^—^  '       PMONE  964-0651 


an  exemplary  pxpjejit  in  career  ^  . 
education  developed  in  cooperation 
IsJ    w4.th  the  iowa  department  of  public 
instruction 


EARNINGS 


Mmber  of  Hours  Average 
Per  Week  Starting  Salary. 

40  '  $175 /week  $7,200-$25,000/yr. 


QNTHEIOB 

A  siding  'applicator  nuist  have  all  of  the  basl^ 
•kills  and  knowledge  of  a  carpenter.  The  tools 
mtm  almost  the  same  and  the  needs  for  accurate 
■ttssurenents  and  answers  to  math  probien^  are 
equally  important.  In  addition    to  ladders  and 
scaffolding,  a  siding  applicator  needs  a  toor 
Vmlt.  drills,  haiwnars,  cutting  shears,  squares, 
Misuring  tapes,  staple  gun,  caulking  gun,  and 
a  6'  rule.  It  also  is  necessary  to  own  a  truck 
invhich  to  carry  these  things  and  the  siding 

Mt#risU.  .  ^  ^    ^  ^  \ 

In  order  to  put  siding  on  a  house  the  applicator  ^3?^ 
vust  first  carefully  measure  it  and  find  out  if 

it  is  level.  This  will  show  the  lowest  point  on  ^ 
the'house  and^this  is  where  siding  begins.  From 
the  bottom  up  the  house  is  lined,  insulated, 
sided  and  trimmed  around  the  windws  and  overhang. 
«f  Sldiiit.jM;mtJi||  csrefuily^cut.  and  shapecl  y>  ^ 

under  ch«  Mvca,  in  gab  1m,  and  In  dorinars.  °  / 

Tfi«M  |l1icM^ri  up  vary-tiighjOft*^  -   *  ^  ; 

•corlea,  and  in  cvaapad  position*.  When  this  is 
done,  Che  sider  seels  c)»e  siding  with  a  caulking 
«««L*ni  thorjgii^ly  aea^  up  the  tentire  jirea.  _ 


.V     J;  >^ 

i    i  ^ 


A  house  usually  takes  eighteen  squarss  ^of  material 
Each  square  is  100  square  feet.  Any  mistakes  ia 
measuring  6TlP^tting-uiM.-^omM,>:^^m^ 
buy  a  new  square.  Siders  must  travel 
work.  Each  lob  lasu  about  ttjgj^tive  days.  Tliey 
usually  set  th^it  o^^^jme^lmd  work  under  little 
supervisioD 


■i 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


Advantages ; 

★Satisfaction  in  seeing  your  work  done  well 

*A11  expenses  (travel,  tools,  etc-)  are  tax  deductible  ^ 

*You  may  be  self-employed  ^  '^'c 

Disadvantages;  ^  * 

*Work  often  relies  on  the  weather 

*The  cost  of  buying  your  own  tools  may  be  about  $200  -  $400 
*You  may  have  to  travel  out  of  town 

*You  have  to  work  in  high  places  and  cramped  positions  - 
*Work  is  often  noisy  and  dirty 


Advancement : 
♦Foreman 
♦Supervisor 


*Own  your  own  business 


Benefits: 

^  ^    *Health  and^ accident  Insurance 
•*Sick  leave 


*Paid  vacations  and  holidays 
♦Workman's  Cbmpenaation 


**Carpcntcnr  *Bricklayer 
*Paln  t«r  *Plas  tereid 


^Responsible  To; 
'  ^  *Fo reman 
>      >/ *You  must  satlafy  your  customers 


.♦Stoneiaasqn  ^ 
*CablnetMk«r 


r 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORfrUNFriES 


♦Chances  for  jobs  ara  usually  greater  in  large  cities 

*The  Career  Education  Needs   Information  Sy»te«  (CENIS)  in  Ia#a  »hoM»  «  •h*rp  rise  in  . 

the  demand  for  Siding  Applicators. 


a.1 


ERIC 


3; 


Iowa 

a  place  to  grow 


1  n     PRFPARATIQN  AND  TRAINING 

•  •   ^-  ,  . 

*High  8ci4ol  ifwduation  is  preferred 

♦Learn  o^-the-ybU^ a*  a  helper  >  4    u  i  *  i 

♦Training  is.  us|^lly  done  on-the-job  but  knowledge  of  carpentry  U  helpful 


Helpful  hif^h  scho&l  subjects: 
♦Advanced  Math  *Geometry 
/   *Algeb'ra  *Shop 


♦Industrial  Arts 


Schools  Offering  Courses  in  Carpentry,; 
Des  Moines  Area  Comm.  Coll. 
2006  Ankeny  Blvd.  -  . 
Ankeny,  la,  50021 

.  Western  la.  Tech 
3075  Floyd  Blvd. 
Sioux  City,  I*.  51105 

S.  Western  Com.  Coll. 
Box  458  , 


Area  I  Voc-Tech  School 
142  Main  Street 
Calmar,  loirar  52132 

N.V.  la.  Voc.  School 
Hwy.  18  ; 
Sheldon,  la.  51201 


,x  i«>a8k  yoiir  school  couii 


3X. 


your  acnoox  counisel'or  ) 
♦talk  vith  a  elding  ep^lieater 


Hatlonel  Assoc.  of  Hosie  BXdrs. 
1625  "L"  St.,  H.W. 
WsshlAgtoa,  D.C.  20036 


MMter'^lIdrs.  of  loJa 
221  Park  Street 
Dee  Mo4Aee»  love 


50303 


/ 


4. 


D8  TITLE  MOBILE  HOME  INSTALLER 


D.O.T# 


•806.884 


CLUSTER  #  . 


MARCH,  1974 


THE  lOB  ^  ,  •  /vs.. 

Are  vou  thinking  of  becoming  a  mobile  home  installer?  A  mobile  hoiae  installei?  tak^a  mobile 
home,  to  their  locations,  levels  them,  and  hooks  up  the  electricity,  water,  and  gas.  The 
installer  checks  to  see  that  everything  in  the  mobile  home  is  working  corr«c^tly. 


po  You  Knot^t 

*What  the  job  requirements  are? 

*What  training  is  needed  and  where  you  can  get  it? 

*What  high  school  subjects  can  help  you  prepare  for  this  job? 


If  you  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  and  other  Important  questions,  t«k«  tlM  to  read 
this  lOWAscript. 


TOGETTHEIOB 


4  ^ 


You  Should  Be  Able  To: 

★Connect. gaa,  flectric^^^^        water  llnps 
^    *In8tair  tie-doimi  gnif^tim  ^     ^       ^  ^ 

*Check  for  gM  or  vater  leeke  and  shorts  in  electrictfy . 
*Drive  a  truck 

Ybu  Should  Prefer  To; 

*Move  around  a  lot  In  your  work 

*Work  by  youraelf 

*Work  without  aupervlaion 

You  Should  Be  Physically^ Able  To; 

*Have  full  use  of  your  arae^  hattda  and  lege 

r   *Stoop,  bend,  stretch,  and  lean  without  difficulty 
*Work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  ' 
*Have  above  average  strength  J 

You  Should  Know  That;  '  , 

*You  toay  need  a  chauffeur's  license 
★You  may  work  irregular  hours  - 
★You  must  be  a  "Jack-of -all- trades*^ 


8^ 


ERXC  ANKENY  BLVD.,  ANKENY,  IOWA  50021 
P&ONE  964- PWl 


an  exemplary  project  in  career 
education  developed  in  cooperatidn 
with  the  iowa  departmaurt  of  p 
instruction  ^ 


'•/ 


EARNINGS 


Munber  of  Hours 
Per  Week 

40 


Average 
Starting  Salary 

$3.50/hr.  .* 


$8,00d-$12.000/year 


ON  THE  lOB 

Mobile  home  installers  flag  their  trucks  and  put 
•IgM  on  them  saying  "WIDE  LOAD."  They  also  check 
the  safety  lights  and  safety  chain  that  links  the 
trailer  to  the  cab  and  will  hold  the  trailer  if  it 
•hould  come  unhitched.  If  the  installer's  load  is 
over  12  x  65,  an  escort  and  a  permit  must  be  ob- 
tilined  in  order  to  move  it  through  the  state.  Some 
of  these  are  annual  (yearly)  permits  and  others 
arf  auppleaental  peralta. 

Vhan  an  installer  gets  to  the  .location,  the  home 
i«  chackad  out  and  la  carefull^^  leveled  and  blocked 
on  the  aita.  The  Ina taller  then  hooka  up  the  gaa, 
watar,  and  alactrlcity  and  checks  them  out  for 
leaka  or  ahorta.  It  la  alap  necessary  to  check  tha 
pilot  light  and  the  plumbing.  In  addition,  tha 
Ina taliar  must  check  ail  of  the  doors,  drawarf,  and 
■  vindovs  for  binding.  It  awy  also  be  neceaaary  to  ^ 
apply  haat  tapaa  to  water  plplw. 

^' In^tiljTiri  M  *W*  t»»  (^"thrioBc^ur  for  da-  * 
facta,  danta,  imd  acratchaa.  They  muat  alao  know 
hdtf  to  hook  up  and  diack  out  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  un$ta.  Mobile  hone  Inatallerf  muat  , 
ba  wore  than  Juat  truck  drivers  delive^in(|  a^biU 
hoaea.  Thiy  Miat  know  how  to  work  with  dialr  hands » 
be  •achanlcaliy  indlnad  and  ba  the  "Jack^of-all- 
tradaa."  Thay  alao  muat  always  kaap  i»p  wl|h  tha 
lataat  safety  and  aovlng  lava. 


\ 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


■J  ••  • 


.Advantages: 

★Variety  ^ 

*Tool9  and't^ruck  are  provided 

*Truck  to  drive  home  ^ 


■I 


Disadvantages;  ^      ,     1  ^   '  • 

^     *Bad  weather  makea  driving  dangei^ous  r  . 

*Bad  weather  makes  installation  diffi<Jult  and  uncomfortable 


Advan  clement:  ' 
★Services  Foreman  • 
'  *Sales  Manager 
*Have  own  business 

Benefits; 

*gfealth  and  Accident  Insurance 
*Llfe  Insur^ce 
^Disability  Insurance 

4 

Belated  Occupations: 

ItMobile-Home  Repainaan 
^*Apprr*ft<^^  Inetatltr-^ 


'Responsible  To:  ^ 
*Servieea  Foreman 


♦Paid  vacation 
^Income  Insurance 


ACebinet  &  Trim  Inatlllet 


*XpUY  customers 


EMPLQYMBsnr  OPPOgTUNITIES 


May  work  for  company  irtio  «ells  mobile  hoaea  * 

May  worl^^r  youraajl  /a         own  Waines*  .  .     ,     ■  ,  .  ' 

•me  Caraer  Education  Ha«a»  Infonaation  Svit^  icmS)  in  ioira^niiU*t«» 
in  th«  deaand'fqir  Mobi;*  How  ln«tall6ra. 


PREPARATION  AND  TRAINING 


*High  School  graduation  preferred 
♦Training  in  building  trades  Is  helpful 
*H08t  training  is  done  on-the-job 

\ 


Helpful  High  School  Subjects; 

★Shop                   *Electricity  *Wood  shop 

*Industlrial  arts  *Driver's  Ed  *Metal  shop 

*Auto  mechanics   


Where  to  Get  This.  Training; 

Building  Trades  courses  are  offered  In  nearly  all  of  the  Iowa  Area  CoauMtoity  CollegM 
Actual  installatloa  of  a  mobile  home  is  learned  on  the  job 


WHERE  TP  CEt  MORE  INFORMATION 


*a8k  your  achool  counselor 
*talk  with  a  mobile  homm  iMteUier 


lOB  TITLE 


D.O.T# 


CLUSTER  #■ 


-MARCH,  1974 


THE  lOB 


 ^  , 


Are  you  thinking  of  becoming  a  hatchery  nan?  Hatchery  men  work  under  the  supervlaioii 
of  the  fish  farmer.    They  stock  ponds,  feed  the  fish,  and  clean  the  tanka.* 


Do  You  Know: 

*What  the  job-  requirements  are? 

*What  training  is  needed  and  where  you  can  get  it? 

*What  high  school  subjects  can^help  you  prepare  for  this  Job? 

,'    ■•■/  - 

thii^IOwLcrlD^!*^  tQ^e.*^d  oth«  luporunt  quMtioM,  uk«  tlM  to  T.mi 


TOGETTHEIOB 


r 


You  Should  Be  Able  To: 

*Follow  instructions 
*Work  well  with  people 
'  *Leam  a  lot  about  fish 


You  Should  Prefer  To; 

*Work  outdoors  most  of  the  time 
*Vork  around  ponds  and  fish 

You  Should  Physically  Be  Able  To: 

*U8e  your  hands,  arms,  and  legs'  easily 
««^ee  and  hear  well 
*Lift  large  nets  ^filled  with  fish 
*Have  average  or  better  strength 
*Work  in  water  that  nay  be  as  cold  sa  60^ 

You  Should  Know  That: 


*Your  wording, conditions  will  change  with  the  weather 
*You  will  be  helping  to  preserve  our  natural  env^;ronment 

*You  will  have  to  pass  a  test  to  get  this  job 
*Hatchery  Men  work  for  the  State  Government/ 


ErJc*  ANKENY  BLVO^  ANKENV.  IOWA  50021 
"Maa        . '  PHONE  964-OMl 


an  exemplary  project  in  career 
education  developed  in  cooperation 
witft  the  iowa  department  of  public^ 
instrtiction 


EARNINGS 


Nuol>er  of  Hours 
Week 


Average 
Starting  Salary 


AO  with  overtime 
seasonally 


$6012/yr. 


supefvision  of  a  fish  farmer  or  fisheries  biologist. 
Pish  hatcheries  raise  fish  for  food,  pond  stocking,  i 
•nd  research.    The  main  duties  of  the  hatchery  man 
include  feeding  the  fish  by  scattering  f^dyoVe^ 
the  pond  or  tank  ^ter,  using  steam  val»^tp  k^p 
the  water  temperature  of  indoor  tanks  af  a  #*«Sain  .  ] ^i; 
level,  sorting  fish  by  their  size,  colo;:  an<^ty^e>, 
and  using  a  large  net  to.  dip  fish  out  of  one>ltank 
and  into  another.  The  hatchery  man  also  oust  clean 
all  of  th«  indoor  tanks  by  draining  the  water  and 
scrubbing  the  sides  with  a  wire  brush.  Any  dirt, 
«ud,  •Umtt  or  other  d^ris  in-the  bottom  of  the 
tanks  mist  ba  shovaled  out  when  the  tanks  are  drained. 

A  liatchtry  man  m\wt  like  to  take  care  of  fiah  and 
oust  be  able  to  follow  directions  very  carefully 
and  correctly*    Hatchery  man  must  also  be  alert 
and  notice  any  changes  in  the  fish  or  tanks  and 
report  them  immediately  to  tbe^supervisor. 


Fish  hatcheries  help  to  keep  a  good  balance  in  our 
natural  waters*    They  keep  ponds  and  lakes  stocked 
for  recreation  fishing  and  provide  fish  for  business  ^ 
and  food.  Research  hatcherys  help  show  us  what 
chemicalm'  from  poUutioa-of  our  natural  waters  can 
be  harmful  to  fish  and  to  people  who  eat  these  ftah* 
Research  may  also  tell  us  what  types  of  feed  make 
the  strongest,  healthiest,  b^t-tasting  fish. 

Hatchery  men  may  work  around  unpleasant  odors.  They 
.work  in  wet  places  and  much  of  the  time  must  work 
alone.    Their  work  is  done  outdoors  in  weather 
that  makes  the  water  temperature  about  60^  as  well 
•  as  indoors  around  steam-heated  fish  tanks.  v 


TH:NGS  to  THiNK  ABOUT 


Advantages ;  *  ^  i 

*Afcer  craj.ning,  hatchery  rvn  ..lay  work  without  close  supervision 
^l^his  is  a  job  that  makes  the  worker,  reel,  that  the  work  is  worthwhile 
*You  would  be  doing  , a  service,  to  the  natural  environment 

Disadvantages; 

*You  may  have  to  work  arour.d  bad  odors  . 

*Soine  of  the  duties  niay  .get  routine  * 

Advancemen  c ;  ^ 
*Supervisor    •  .  , 
*Fish  Farmer 

Benefits:  ,  t 

-  '*J^id  vacation  and  Holidays 

•""^S^a^td^t^*^  insurance 
I^Wdirkmn's  Compensation 

Related> Occupations; 

*Fish  Fanaer 
*Fish  Researcher 
*Fi8b  Researcher  Aid 
*?ishen&an 
♦Fisheries  Biologist 

Responsible  To:  ^jj?^ 
*S\ipervisor 

V  *Fish  raraer  ^ 


'     ,     £MPLOYMENfT  OPPORTUNITIES 

There  are  few  opportxmities  for  jobs  as  Hatchery  Hen 

Hatchery*  Men  nay  be  eaployed  by  privately  owned  fish  farro  . 

Hacchery  Men  vboj  be  ei^>loyed  by  private  or  govemnent  owned  f ishMlaccheriee 

The  Career  Education  Seeds  Infonaation  Systea  (CENIS)  in  Iowa  show*  no  information  for 

the  eiaployiaent  outlook  for  Fish  Hatchery  Men* 


V  *A  high  school  diploma  or  G.K.D.  i.s  ,T.^r\rrrd 

*Advanccn>.ent  in  research  po.iUor:.  -..poss....  wicout  fa-u.-r  .duc.tion 
^Training  is  usually  done  oa  ih?  jvo 


-   Helpful  HiRh  School  Subjects 
^Biolagy 
JL?  *Chemiscry 


:i^VhJre  to  get  this  training: 

T  Training  for  this  job  it, 


WHERE  TO  Cpr  mORP  INFORMATION 


*ask.  your  sphool  counselor 
*talk  with  «  hatch«r3r.  mm 


Tbe  Wlldlif*  Society 

Suite  S176,  3900  VUc.  Av«. ,  M.W. 

W««hlngt<»,  D.C.       200 U 

Dept.  of  th«  Interior 
Fi«h  4  Vildlif*  S^rvics 
Gum  Mmattment 

210  Valnut 

Des  MoinM,  low*  50309 


ARTS  &  HUMANITIES  CAREER  CLUSTER 
lOWAscript- Code  No.  6 
There' are  jnay  different  kinds  of  jobs  in  this  cluster.    They  all  involve  ideas  and 
feelings.    Some  jobs  express  these  witl\  words,  both  spoken  and  written  down.  Other 
jobs  express  these ^ideas  and  feelings  in  materials — cloth,  paper,-  paint,  ink,  concrete 
and  so  on.    Finally,  some  jobs  involve  expressing  ideas  and  feelings  through  perfor- 
mances in  dance,  drama  or  musiCr-  ~    *  _  _ 

COMMON  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Most  jobs  require  a  person  to  express  original  ideas. 

2.  Most  successful  workers  require  a  great 'deal  of  drive  and  self-disciji 

3.  Most  jobs  are  very  competitive. 

EDUCATION  NEEDED 

1.'  Education  for*this  cluster  can  bfe  had.  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  formalj^hool, 
technical  training,  specialized  schoo^]^  and  practice  on  the  job. 

JOB  Fa£iES 
Visual  Arts  Job  Family 
This  job  family  includes  occupations  in  art,  design  and  architecture^    Some  jobs 
may  involve  a  person  working  only  with  his  own  ideasr^and  "filings;  other  jobs  involve 
a  person  working  out  someone  else's  idea  on  paper  or  in  sooe^mater^l.  ^ 
Job. Titles  in  This  Family  Include; 

1 .  Toy  Designer 

2.  *  Photographer 

3.  Cartoonist 
A.    Clothes  Designer* 

To  Succeed  in  this  Field,  You  Must: 

1,  Be  able  to  think  up  and  use  yoJr  own  ideas. 

2.  Like  to  work  with  shapes,  colors,  lines  aSd  textures. 
3:    Be  able  to  put  your  ideas  onl  paper  ol^v^^to  materials^ 

4.  Like  xo'draw  or  work  with  maberials. 


I 

Religion  &  Theology  Job  Family 
To  work  in  this  job  family,  you  must  have  Religious  faith  and  a  desire  to  help  others. 
People  with  jobs  in  religion  usually  work  in  a  church  of  some  Itind.    People  who  work 
in  theology  are  involved  with  the  ideas  which  support  a  religion.    These  T)eople  are 
generally  teachers  or  writers. 
Job  Titles  in  This  Family  Include; 

rr 'Cref gytiiair    '  ;  -  '  _        ^  „  ^ 

2.  Missionary   

3.  Director  of  Religious  Education 
You  Should  Have  the  Following  Traits; 

1.  The  desire  to  help  peQple. 

2.  An  understanding  of  people's  needs. 

{ 

3.  A  deep  religious  faith.  ^ 

4.  The  ability  to  write  and  speak  well. 

Performing  Arts  Job  Famiiry 
The  performing  arts  include  the  dance,  drama,  and  music.    More  people  would  like  to 
work  in  these  fields  than  there  are  jobs  available.    It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  find 
^aNEull-time  job  in  the  performing  arts.    Training  for  these  job«  must  begin  early 
^^OT  Ion~g  hours  of  practicing  is  necessary. 
Job  Titles  in  This  Family  Include; 

1.  Musician  ^ 

2.  Dancing  Instructor 

3-    Dancer  ^  tjR^ 

A.    Actor  or  Actress  ^        '^"^J^  $ 

5.  Model  .  •  1?*"  ' 

J 

What  You  Must  Ee  Like  to  Work  in  This  Job  Family^  « 

1.  You  must  like  to  work  long  and  hard, 

2.  You  must  really  want  to  do  this  kind  of  job. 

3.  You  must  be  willing  to  study  and  practice  for  long  hours. 


'4.    You  must  like  co  do  cliti.^s  'pocplc  ar^  v/j^ichln^. 


Jo^os  in  chis  fanaly  deal  with  worJ;»\     Sor.,e  .i.;volve  cr-^e  scudy  Ox  la-igu^-^a  and  hew 


oeoDle  use  v/ords  co  express  idoas.    S5*.vi^£.uvolve  hclnin^  ^>c0^1a  who  speak  different 

'  languages  talk  together,    Ouhcrs  dc^-.  witn  vi:o'rcssin^  ideas  in  writing.    In  jobs 

\ 

dealing  with  history,  ideas  about  the  past  r-^y  be  wriwuen,  spoken  or  expressed^ 

throug..  materials  in  uuseuna . 

Job  Titles  in  This  Family  Ir.clude; 


!•  interpreter 
2.      Poet      ^         '  ' 
3*  iii.storian 
4.      Moseun  Technician 
To  Succeed  i.)  This  Job  ja.r.ily.  You  llust: 
!•      Speak  and  write  well. 

2.  3e  able  to  express  ideas  clearly.  •  • 

3.  .  Know  abouc  many  different  things. 

4.  3e  able  to  think  of  and  use  your  own  ideas. 
5*      Like  to  read  and  write. 

« 

^  Zr:.ployzent^  in  this  cluster  is  generally  ^^ery  co.upwticive.    Beginning  workers  must 
o'ltev.  start  at  low  beginning  wajes  and  prove  thoir  ability.    Opportunities  to  earn 
x/ages  e>i3t  but  only  a  few  reach  the  "star"  category.        *  *  . 

The  Career  Zcucation  :\ee£:>  Inforitation  Systci::  (CE1\IS)  for  Iowa  has  no  occupations 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  clust2^r  that  are  included  in  IOX\script.  . 


ERIC  ,  ...  \^'Jt 


JOB  riTLE  TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 


DATE       dCTntiER  22,  1973 
0.a.T.=  601.280 
CLUSTb'R  =  09 
PAGe  I 


THE  JOB 


ARE  YOU  THINKING  OF. BECOMING  A  TOOL   AND  DIE  MAKER   .     A  TOOL  AND  DIE 
*     MAKER  uses  A  MACHINE  TO  MAKii.  THE   MOLDS,   FIXTUl]tES,   AND  DIES  THAT  CTHEk 
MACHINISTS  USE  TO  MANUF^ACTURE  METAL,  ARTICLES.  ^ 

DO  YOU  KNOW  .  '         "        •  ' 

♦  WHAT  T.M£  JOB  RvgOUIREWeNTS  ARE^ 

♦WHAT  ^mj^im^'^tS  NEEDED   4ND  WHERE   YOU  CAN  GET  IT 
'  ♦WHAf^fHrcff  SCHOOj.   bUdJHCTS  CAN  HELP  YOU  PREPAR^FOR  THIS  JOB 
>  ♦WHAT^ThE  job  OS';pnRTUNIT  IES  ARE   l^OR  A  TOOL  AND  "lEMAKER  ' 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW  THE  ANSWFRS  TO  THESE  AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 
TAKE  TIMr  TO  READ  TH I S . I OWASCR I PT . 


TO    GET     THE  JOB 


YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO 

♦FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS. 
♦WORK  SAFELY  AROUND  MACHINERY. 
♦UNDERSTAND  TECHNICAL  WRITING. 

♦  WORK  TO  EXACT  J4£ASUREMENTSi 

YOU  SH0UL.13  PREFER  TO  ' 

♦CONCENTRATE  FOR  LONG  PERIODS  OF  TIME.  ; 
♦PAY  CLOSE  ATTENTION  TO  DETAIL. 
♦00-  tfERY  EXACT  WORK. 

YOU  SHOULD  6E  PHYSICALLY  7XBLE  TO 

♦  WORK_«£LL  WITH  YOUR  Fl'NGERS. 

♦OETfcCT^E  DIFFERENCES  AMONG  SIMILAR  COLORS. 

♦  WORK  STi^NDING  MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 
♦KEEP  A  Si^EADY  HAND. 

♦  LIFT  THINGS  THAT  WEIGH  25-50  POUNDS." 

♦  SEE  AND  HEAR  WELL.  v.^/^ 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 

♦THOROUGH  TRAININd  FOR  THIS  TRADE  HAY  LEAD  TO  BETTER  PAYING 
'  :  JOBS  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

♦TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  ARE  AMONG  THE  HIGHEST  PAID  MACHINE  WORKERS. 


JOB  TIUE 


TUUL   AND  DIE  MAKER 


OATL  OCTOBER  22f  1973 
0.0. T.=  601.280 

-  CLUSTER. =  09 
PAGE  2 


EARNINGS 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS 
PER  .«EEK 

•  40  ^^RS^* 


AVERAGE 
STARTING  SALARY 

$7,500  YR. 


SALARY 
RANGE 

$6,  800-'$  18, 000  YR.* 


♦  OVERTIME-  IS  AVAILABLE  A'40  PAYS  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  TIME* 

♦  ♦DEPENDING  ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  HOW  GOOD  YOU  AiRE* 


ON     THE  JOB 


A  TOOL  ,ANO  DIE  MAKER   IS  A  MACHINIST  WHO  IS  SKILLED  IN  MAKING  DI^S 
AND  TOOLS  AND  ALSO  REPAIRS  GAUGES,  JIGS,   AND  FIXTURES,     OfES  ARE 
JIETAt^  FORMS  THAT  ARE  USED  TO  SHAPE  OR  GIVE  FORM  TO  METAL  AND  PLAS- 
TIC THINGS.     EXPERIENCED  TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  SPEND  MUCH  TIME  DOING 
PRECISION  HANDWORK.     AFTER  THE  PARTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  OR  SHAPED  BY 
FOR  ASSEMBLY.     THIS  WORK   INCLUDES  SAN01N«,  FJLING*  SCRAPING  AND 
POLISHING  PARTS  FOR  EXACT  FIT.     BtSIOtS  THE  JIGS  AND  FIXTURESt 
THEY  MAKE  GAUGES  AND  OTHER  MEASURING  TOOLS.  ,  THE  GAUGES  AND  OTHER 
DEVICES  ARE  USED  IN  MAKING  PRECISION  METAL  PARTS. 


ERIC 


JOb  TITLE 


TOOL  AND  Die  MAKER 


DAT.e.       OCTOflER  22,  1973 
0.0. T.=  601.280 
CLbSTfcR   =  09 
fAGE  3  t 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  KNOW  MOR 
EMATICS,  ANO  BLUE-PRiNT  READ 
THEM  TO  DO  MORE  EXACT  WORK  I 
DIE  MAKERS  HAVE  A  WORKING  KN 
PRECISION-MEASURING  INSTRUME 
ALL  METALS  AND  ALLOYS  USED  1 

THESE  workers'  MAKE  THINGS  SU 
TELEPHONE  WIRES.     THEY  ALSO 
PARTS  OF  AUTOMOBILES,   FARM  M 


E  ABOUT  MACHING  OPERATIONS,    SHOP  WORK, 
ING  THAN.TKE  AVERAGE  MACHINIST..  THIS 
N  MACHINING  OPERAT  I ONS  '  AND  HANQ>|OR|..  , 
OWLEKGE  OF  ALMOST  EVERY  KINQ  OF  MAflHlN 
NT.      THEY  MUST  KNOW  MACH^NING  PROPlERTI 
N'  THEIR   TRADE.        .  ^ 

Cw  A^  THE  -TCOLS  THA L  ARE  •  US^ D  TO  1«<0LD 
MAKE  MACHINES  USED  FOR  PRODUCING  THE  M 
ACHlNER^t   TYPEWRlTfcRTS,  'AND- •  MOTOR  S.  • 


^'ATH- 
ALLOWS 
TOOL  A 
E  topL 
ES  .OF 


COPPER 
ETAL 


THINGS     TO     T^HINK     ABOU,  T 

ADVANTAGES  .  .   •      .  .-^ 

♦  THERE. IS  w'OkK  ALL  ^JV^LR  THE  COUNTER  Y  .  '  (  ,> 
.♦CHANCES  fiJt(  fDVANCEMENT  ARE  GOOm 

•    ♦TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  ARJE  NOT  USUALLY  LAID  ;UFF   WHEN  pROOUCTICN  ■ 
GOES  DOWN..  '  •  *.  ,   ■     '  '  _ 

'        ♦AC  DIE  .M&1<£R  MAY  OREN;ONE'S  OWN  MACHINE  SHOP, 

♦  THESE  SKILLS,  CAN  BF  USED-.  IN  OTHER-  K  INDS  OF  JOBS.  ^ 

-WSADVANTA^V  /  •  } 

♦ir'^TAKES.  SOUR  TO  FIVE  YEA.tS  OF  TRAINING  TO  BECOME  A  TOOL 

A>*0  DIE  MAK,ER.  § 

♦MOST  OF  THE  WORK  MjST  BE  00t<K  WH44.E   IN  A  STANDING  POSITION. 


ADVANCEMENT  ,  '        "       "  4 

♦AOy^ANCEMENTS  fN  THIS  JOB  /JkE  TO  FOREMAN,   TOOL  D£SIGN6«»  LAV- 
OUT  ilANr  AND  INSTl^UMENT  TECHNICIAN.  -     »  . 
-  ♦wiTH 'CO??PyTg^  TRAINING,   THE  TOOL  AND  DIE,  MAKER. -H^Y  ADVANCE  . 

INTO  TJUE  ^COfiPUTER  CUNTROLLEO  MACHINING  OPERiTTlQNS  WITH 
^  £i(C6LLW  aPPORjUNITIES  FOR^  PROMOTIONS  A#^D' SALARY  INCREASES. 


.V. 
V  » 


DEMONSTRATIOfi  FOPx  COMPUT'ERIZING 
THE  lOWASCRlPT 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Five  scripts  have  been  placed  on  a  compuder  data  file  by  two  different 
methods; 

1.  Inputting  directly  on  a  computer  terminal  called  TEXT.    .  f 
2;    Keypunching  the  data  and  inputting  to  the  same  data  file., 

/Each  script  has  its  own  address  for  storageS^  the  file.    Scripts  can  be 
/easily  accessed  to  view  on^the  .terminal  screen^J^  print  out  a  hard  copy, 
to  update,  or  to  make  a  new  microfiche.  4" 

^  '  i 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  *  .  .  ^ 

•  Lr^  Demonstrate  that  lowascript  can  be  computerized  and  retrieved  through: 

a.  Terminal  viewing  screen. 

b.  Printed  on  Che  computer  on  hard  copy. 

c.  Microfiche  which  in  turn  can  be  Viewed  or  a  hard  copy  printed. 

2.  Demonstrate  that  current  staff  members  can  learn  to  irtput  data  with 
limited  instrpetion. 

3»    Demonstrate  that  all  scripts  can  provide  up  to  date  career  information. 
CHANGES  AND  UPDATING 

1.  Type  of  Changes:  '  ' 

•  ^^^^^^  Important  changes  could  occur  in  job  requirements;  salary  information; 

—       eaplo3naent  information;  preparation  and  training  data;  and  references 
for  additional  information. 

2.  Updating: 

Each  script  is  filed  by  an  8.  digit  number  made  up  of  the  Clii^tr  and 
b.O.T.  numbers  appearing  on  each  script.    The  file  can  be  called  ln> 
^  changed »  and  returned  to  the  file.  * 

The  initial  instructions  can  be  learned  in  less  than  two  hours.  Pro- 
ficiency can  be  attained  through  20  hour^  of.  actual  input/update  ex-  -> 
'    perience.    Commands    (Title—;  U-O-T;  Page™;  and  Clustir)  have  been  ^ 
tailored  to  simplify  the'  task.      '  % 
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A  P  P  E  N  D^r  C  E  S 


Appendix  A 
Appendix  B 
Appendix  C 
i^pddlx  D 

Appendix  E 


Sample  Outline  of  Cluster  Script 

*■  ' 

List  of  51  Occupati^ons 

■\ 

V 

Saxple  of  lOUAscrlpt  Format 


Fifteen  Cl\i«ter  Arrangement  of 
Suggested  Occupational  Areas 


lOtflUcript  Pilot  Schools  and 
'  Subscriber  List. 


APPENDIX 


Sample  Outline  of  Cluster  Script 


Environment  Clnstt-r 


(This  cluster  is  coded  as  cluster  number  2)    The  jobs  in  this  clust-^r  deal  with 
prot;ecting  our  natural  resources  and  keeping  the  air  and  water  of  o^r' environment . 
cleaiT^o  protect  people's  health.    Most  of  tbese  joba  have  been  developed  dpring 
the  past  10  years.  ^ 

COMMON  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Most  jobs  are  with  governmental  agencies. 

2.  Most  jobs  requir^some  science  training. 

3.  Most  jobs  are  out-of-doors  part  or  all  of  the'  time. 

^  EDUCATION  NEEDED  .  * 

1*    Most  jobs  require  some  training  after  high  school.  •  '  ■ 

2.  Training  for  soT»e  jobs  will  b?j:h^e^saine  as  for  tliose  in  the  Agri-Business- 
and  Natural  Reso^ces  cluster.       tjll^*  , 

3.  Iowa  colleges  offering  special  ^^^VH^g         jobs  in  this  field  are: 

 ""^^  u  w~  "  ^  V 


JOB  FAMILIES 


1*    Pollution  prevention  and  control 

Occupations  in  this  family  arise  from  ef fort$  to'  control  the  input  ©f 
.  undesirable  materials  into  our  ei^irdnment 


Waste" Water  Treatment  Plant  Operator 


(Three  more  families  would  be  listed  in  tjje  same  manner.) 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

Employment  in  this  cluster  will  depehd  a  great  deal  on  State  and  Federal  legislation. 
Employment  with  private  companies  should  increase  as  environmental  control  becomes 
more  strict,  but  most  employment  will  stiH,  be  with  governmental  agencies.  ^ 

^«3?4ie;.Jowa  Career  Education  Needs  Information  Survey  showed  a   need  in   

6pctit>ations  surveyecj(.  '  • 

^  '  4^  ^^^^^^ 


A|)pendlx  B 


160.288 
.168.287 
•73a.  281 
639.884 
9.77.  781 


Accounting  Technician 
Agricultural  Commodities  Inspector 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instrument  Repairman 
Bicycle  Repairman 
Bookbinder 


219.388"  -           Clerk,  General  Office 

309.878  Clothing  Maintenance  Specialist 

160.288  .  ^       Cost  Estimator 

529.132  ^     'Custom  Feed  Mill  Operator 

'079; 588,  '\    Dietary  Technician 

298.081  Wsplay  Man  '  ^ 

001.281  Draftsman,  Architectural 

005.281  *  Draftsman,  Struetural 

168.287  ^Environmental  Control  Technician 

356.381  'Farrier 


185.158 
096.128 
520.885 
044.384 
4^6.181 

864.787 
763.884 
436.884 
354.878 
321.138 


Fashion  Coordinator 

Feed  and  Farm  Mgmt.  Advisfer 

Feed  Mixer 

eed  Research  Aid 
Fish  Parser 

Floor  Layer 

Furniture  and  Hardware  Assembler 
Hatchery  Man  ^  ,  ^    '  < 

Hoae  Health  Aide  . 
Housekeeper »  Institu'tiodal 


141.081  .    ^  Illustrator 

012.288  Industrial  Engineering  Technician 

7^9! 884     •      ^  Leather  Worker 

323.^887  Maid 

010.104  Manager,  Farm 

163.118  Manager,  Sales 

289.158  .Manufacturers  Representative 

806.884  '^bile  Home  Installer 

078.381  Nuclear  Medical  Technician  ^ 

712^281    •  Orthopedic  Appliance  Technician 

070.108  Physician '^s  Assistant 

730.381  Piano  tuner 

809.381    ,  Press  Operator  (punch  press,  etc.) 

019.281  QtJftlity  Control  Technician 
334.  878    •        Reducing  Salon  Attendant 

185.168  Retail  Store  Manager 

289.358  Salesman,  Industrial  Products 

185.168  Service  Station  Manager 

863.884  Siding  Applicator 
195.298      ^       Social  Services  Aid  - 


529.138  Supt.,  Grain  Elevator 

785.261  Tailor 

861.781  Tile  Setter 

639.381  Vending  Machine  Repairman 

356.874  Veterinary  Assistant 


662.781 


Woodworking  Machine  Operator 


Ai'Pl'NDlX  I) 


Fifteen  Cluster  Arrjing^ent 


-  \ 


Si.  rvi  c    )Sn.»up  . 

cpnsuraor  nur,  liorat  ;aal*  i^.^  * 
"  '  .  public  «;f*rv 

dl^  .  hospitality  and  rcnr^'alion 


/ 

BusJUiesb  Group-  '  g 

^usJiiOss  and  office 

manufacturing-  n 
mflrkctlng  and  distributing  V 

transportation  -  ^^/n 

construction  ' 


4         SclcMicfc  Group  .  ^  ^  * ' 

health  ^ '  |t 

environraenlal  control 
agri-bus iileds  and  natm'al  resourceg 
■uirinc  sciftnco 


Compuintcation  Group  •    y^^CP-  ^ 


KCt  *  '  coiwunlcatlon 

.-jf  .  i  .  „^  fine  arts  and  Humanities 
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Persoit'M^ ! 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


6; 


7. 


Ame4  U.S.    -  . 
AU.  Km  StoKim 
*20tk  S  Ridgmood  '\vc. 
A»u'5,  lottfa     500 /i? 

Aufftibort  H.S. 
Ml.  EiZing  Ra6mai4c.»i 
.  Aurfubcn,  Iowa  .5002  5 

8oo"ne  H.S.. 
M/t.  ttono^d  .Renn-oi/v' 
627  C/LOiCi^o-^d. -Sf . 
Boone,  lotoa"  -50036 

CoAAoU  H.S.  .. 
'l/i.  O^c/?  Hoqan 
f02-6  W.  AdamA  Sf. 
CoAAop^,  lorn    SI 401  ' 

C-utUiie  11.^. 
,Mi.  Tom  atewenioH 
•700  Smtc>  St.  ^ 
f!t(t/it<c  reiftct,  \oa'a   -50?  i  5 

'indiano.U  H.S^^.^  ' 
, ' !r4 .  Kathy^oppodi 
130J  toAf  Sf.^^ 
Indianota,  Ictoa  "50/25  . 


J 02  W,  Uhco^-m 
Kiii'xw'-t*'?,  lowrt    50  731 


JO. 


I  U.h  6  bicinda 


WntvMAi^t  Com.  //.s/ 
674  lUiA-kmi  On.  ' 


/.    Adcr  Ccm.  So/.. 

Ariel ,  :cii)a  \  S0005 

2,    APbcrt  C<ty-TKuudal2  Cjm.  Sch. 

•m^^U  CUij,  lo'oa  505/0 

;.    KJlhia  Qcm.  ?^6i.MAt. 
*h.  HjatmQA  LlndhQAQ 

At(/a,  lorn  52^31 

4.  A(lQc/na  Com.  .Sc/i.  V^A^t. 
Ma.  JVm  AnJ^'AAOKi 

>^^'pV*^a,  I  dm     505/ J 

5.  b^cf/L^ri  H.S.  j 
MaxZci^,  twa  ^'^S0l2-i 

n.    Ri^dirAd  Trim.  .M.  H.S..  • 
I(>a'it  50i4S 

y^^kUunxuit ,  Idjoa    50035  j 


At-.  h)hn  Vpittu'Mh'a 

60'  V.  A<lam6  St.  « 

C<m(tl'£,  Iowa  i574(Jll 

70.    CfLtitixf.  J/i.  U.S..  '  " 

■Ml.  M.  I.  Ung60i(im  , 
700  V.  THAd  Avc.,,C. 
Vc:of"o»i,  loi'Ja  5020i 

77.    W.'rtA  Loizp  /r.S. 

Guidmae  C'aun.ie..tofiA 
Clcon  Lake.,  Icm  ^j04ZS 


12.    rt!(^(i>i^<M  Com.  %ch.  * 
Mn.,  '>cm  Pant  ■ 
Bait.  IS'7  '0 
aecuiiipld,  lom  50S4S 


f3i    "OtvicA 'H.S. 

ai^Ji  Aue.,  S.  6  9th  St. 
CtLrUon,  ICMa  52732 

M.'    Colo  Com.  Sdu. 
Ml.  Peiuu/  Kti'ooH 
Colo,  Jok'a  50056- 

<  /5.    Cf'^tunbiM  Com.  Soiu." 

1004  CoJfJton  St.  , 
"         Cotunhai,  Junction,  To»w-  5273S 

16.  CfL&6ti^ood-H.S. 

■    Uk.  VayuiU  BfLO'ickhi,  Pfiin. 
1000  ScipvodeJL  Dk. 
CfLUco,  Iowa     52136  ■ 

?7.    Vaifton  Com.  Sck. 

^^6♦  Ba/db  VuMcJimidl 
*  Vayton,  lotw  50530 

M/t.  Lf/i'e  Reeves 
MOO  fJ/iond  Ave. 
P<>A  Mo-i*ic6,  Iocc»a  50307 

;9.    l?ia(]<»nad  M.S.  * 

3ox  J4  , 

ViagotxaJt,  lorn.  50S45 
20.    Eagl^  G^oue  Com.  M.S. 

Eagle  G/toue,  Icxva  50533 
Zl.    U^am  Com.  Sc/i.  Pis-f. 

Latham,  lom  50072 

>2.    fMt  M.S.  ^ 
A^i,  Po«  Vtmith 

Uo<nej^,  hfm  50316 

X    23.^  loAt  Union  Cow.>  Sdi.  * 

.jUCoVi,,  lom  50130 


/  xj'fm  Cam.  Sc/(. 
Ml.  .M((Ai'.<«  Gat.niL'^. 
I  xAio,  Ima  '>j0016 

mifht'i^  Com.  .S',./i." 
i'li.  Attn  Ptu/iA 
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26.  OHiddzn-fialittOK  Coi"..  Sch, 
GUddzn,  Jfi-ia  'j)445 

27.  C/tnnd  Com.  Sck.  . 


2S.;  OH.'cnf.iQtd^H.S,'  *  ' 

30f'  Si. '<}.'  Second  St^ 
Gh.ienf^ietd,  lom  50849 


29. 


30. 


31, 


HoAiitntj  J/i.  H.S. 
Mt.  Lonan  Ffiodilich 
JSOl  6o^j(  .<;t.,  -M.E.  ^ 
"frfoA  Rapx.dA,  towa  5^402 

I«<i^an  Hitei  Com.  Cot. 
.VUt.  Pon  ftiW  . 
Ott-unm.,  Iwa  52501 

IfwJa  LakzA  Com.  Cot.  •  . 
'I'l.  iQ/ouf  HelAon 
CmmiLtUbuA.g,  lovia^  50536 


32.'  lom.  LakeA  Com.  Cot.  , 
Ma..  t?o«  John* on 
300  S.  11^  S-C. 
EithzAviUt,  lom   51 5U 

5L    loufa  jAaining  School  HoA  Boyi 
Km  Hunt  - 
■^Idona,  lom  $0627 

34.    lom  Vatlejf  Com.  Sch.  tU4t» 
M/».  fommhon  \. 
•^^^       359  £.  If-dW&rt  St.  - 

'  *'       .Mtvienfjo,  Iowa  52301.  -  * 


35.  Itvuig  J/l.  M.S;  ' 

fin  mhst. , 

OeA ',^io?*^e4,  ToMtt   503 M 

36.  Jc|{/ie44on  Coiii*  H.S.^  "  ' 
th.  WllUam  Uni)UAq 

100  E.  SuMZt  Rd;.^ 
hU^Mon,  lom  it5012T 

,v 

37.  John6toid  Com.  H.S. 
.    M/i.  Von  Lfinq 

JolinAton,  loiitCL    SOI 31 

6t.    K»  'uil'  Sa.  H.S. 
Mt.'i'd  Loone.if 
22 $5  HiJdJte.  Rd. 
■  Kiokuk,  lom   52632  '  . 
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\ 

39v    IPF  Com.  Sc/i.* 

U  Gwurf,  lorn  SOU? 


S2.    Veto  Ua%tfcn.d  Com.  <^clK 


^  '      401  Rcocf  Sf. 

Rerf  ()afc,  locoa  *  51566  .   ^'  « 

Lcaihm  Jk.  U.S. 

212  ((/•  Iwgferfue  S^f." 
^     Ma^hoeetOMM,  loiM  5014i 

44.    Mia^uow  H.S.*" 

'     675  S.  IStti  St.  : 
^kvUon,  Iwa  52302 

43.    Ma;t6 fiottf OM^n  ^K.  U.S. 
t^.  \))iU<am  ZnZUon 
U^OZ  S.  Second  Awe.  '  . 

l\aMhaJitJtxiMn ,  lorn  50J5S 

44»    }MuAa:  ^iiAot  Vouth  Pnognxitn 

H^.  Vpmii  N^JUcm,  Project  Vi*ivoJon 

,    ^     PmtuKi,  7o(Va  50J0I 


r  2 


45.  ^\amat  Com.  Sch: 
.Wcte,  Io(A;a  50I6J 

46.  ^  }ilngo  Com.  Sdi.      ^  ; 

^Wnpo,  IO!U<t  50I6S 


47.    'U'^^ou^x  Uaficj/  f/.S. 

400*  Hickiqan  f  -  ^  -  x 

"  ^    '      f  I 
4«.    WcAco        H.S.  <      i'''  • 

m.  bob  P^^chVA  •    ^  .  V,    .  ' 

Zca^rn^,  Iqm     502 7J- 

49.    n'fiiada  In.  IIS.    .        '  . 
MnA.  KnaphitA,  UhiMi.ian 
Ninth  a  ."I"  ^c. 
.  •    ^  'fJl'vadu,  .lam    'i0201  .  " 

■■^0.    WiM'a*M  S/i.  IKS'. 

m  "ichoi'F  St.  \ 

M^-ctui,  Iowa'  ',002  J  • 
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.y\'K/ot^/i  Pci-k  •Com.  '^c/j.-  ' 
?huVU&  Hoid^on  - 


55.    Oo(ic-fi  C<^m.  Sdi.  V 
Torn  fC^e^j^eA. 
OpciiiJi^ 'lo«;a  50212 

'56.    ^viou-Lindzn  Com.  Sch: 
AW..  GsivKQZ  ?  oho  ting 
V.O.  Box  39  ^    .  . 
Poitcfia,  IoM;a,  502 J 6 

07.    PAOc^i-^'e  Cctt/  Com..  Se/i. 
Ezha  R>cce 
Box  2S9      .  _ 
PnoA^t  aiu,  lorn  S0226 

^>«.^/uuvtu  Com.  Scif, 

*GcH<>>tte,  louw  50543. 

59,    R-^rf  Oafe  Cofj^M.  H.S.  • 

301  Co^ojtp  St;  ^ 
Rdrf  Oafe^  iom 

M-t.        ^fettAcwi.  Box  2; I 
}iQ!A)ton,  Ioc4»a  50204 

,  1* 

61..   f(ctiwd'StoMf  Com.  fidt. 
•lA..  Id  Skoi^iKonAkl ,  Jfi. 

5601  M.r.^fJth^^    \     '    '  ^ 

63.  '^s.f.  Polk  U.S.   ^  ^  r  ^ 

,   'Run*7pC,t6y  lofua  50237'^ 

64.  %lietdon  CopiKM.  HS. 

•  Cate^j^r  iQaHJfiinr^  CentcK 

o5:  ^STi cuioiTrfo ah ^  H.S. 

^h(>.nandodt ,  lorn     SI 601  • 


r 

I:*. 

^  67 


C  .'66. 


'f^     Iff.    '^taaAt'^\^nlo  Ci:m,  .Sdi 


:       'k.  Jacfc  Iviaon 

12.    Uu{v!^(j  lom^ 

idacAtlonVzpt?  350  , 
.  ,  ^  'J(Hoa  r<f(/,  Imi  52242 


Sfo^/i  TaiJtt  H..S./  ' 

Ml.  ^i.>M{.d      Sadunan,  Piin. 

l.wa,  lo(M   52b 39       -  - 

.Strtiitfd  Com''  Lh.  * 
Ml.  ifeniij  Hitr/me£ 
605  EtUct  St. 
^t.ant.ot\,  iMO.    SI  573 

Sfoin  Lxka  Com.  r<i,*. 
ftt.  Bot/d  Caiiimacfe 

$ftnm  Lake,    loi'ja  bO'yhS 

I 


7H.    Ihiiv..  (f<^  ^o^t^i  Pahota 

OhcuuI  Noftth  Vakotn  5«2/)l 


^  74. 


lihhnn  CampuA 


77.  w/'*/-s7^'      *       '   ^  *'  ' 
WriA,  MaW  526^7 
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79. 


539  (5// 
5?9  11. '  UU 

Ottujrii'a,  loiVa  ?250I 

3^75  Feoi/d  Blvd. 

S^ioux  CitUt  TcNoa*  5JI05 


[^ioodhQKAU  Co.  Sch.  ^y^.  * 
'  PtJf^  .^c>^.  Cm. 
SUnfrCitif,^  Joioa  5U06 


M.,   Ca/iuopi  Com.  fsch.  VIU. 


up: 


'  nil  w^'/iaa 
CfiVtAon,  IcHoa  50525 

a.    lldfidinQ  Jn.  U.S. 
,    205  £.  Zuctid  Av«. 
•  Du.Molnu,.  Iowa  50313 


i't. 


f 
i5. 


Com.  Sck. 
Jarnoi  c  n\  I       .  50 1 2  f 
y<  x^^p,^^  Com'.  .Sdi. 
Pi'diietd,  lam  Kom 


i6.  '  ficath  Tarn  U.S. 

s;.    C  tint  Hat  VafJtM  Com.  .^ch. 
rrflwt/  AW  til 


•ij.  .Imi  Cenl^xi:  Co/ic.  Cot. 

3SQ  Kv(i.nav  "M"    '  • 
font  Vodcfz,  JcMCL  .S0S61 
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&9.    fliithveA  Cofi6.  Sdi. 


Wftitvceio  H.S. 

92.  0atea6  Com.  H.S.  ,' 
M/i.  WltUam  Mzaju 
tk^UoLb'CanteA,  laoa  S0063 
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T  9  7  5  -  1  9  n4' 


^  ?.    Ddpcuitmnjit  0^  Public  hiitm.c-U.on 
Al/14.  DoKoihy  Hfiaon 
Giimu  S^ate  O^^ce  BZdq.  ^ 
*      OeA  Moin&6,  lovia  5fl3/9 

2.  IcMCL  EmpZotjmzrU  SzcxxaJMj  QomniM6ion 
1000  E.  GKandliVzij 

3.  loioa  Stcitz  l\nA.vvu^tLj 
dfi.  ChoAZ^^  Jonu 
Rm.  101,  Udg.  H 
Am^6,  Jou)a  50010 

.    M6.  MoAx/  Jo  Ri.tLC-tf 

GA^ai  St^z  Oii^lct  8£rfn^ 
Pa6  Mo^ne6,  lorn  503/9 

5-    Un^ueAA^-tt/      Iou;a  ,  ^ 

-tt?/i.  Paused  JepAon 
EaA<  Hate 

,    6.    PepoAtiiiCiit  oi  Public  hi^ViucZian 

, .    &Umu  O^^cce  fii^rfs- 

Speccat  tducatjion  Ikv. 
Pe^^-oieA,  Iwa   503  J9 

7.  •  P^/ze  UrtiueAA^ 

iSth  <  IMivtJUittf         s        •  \ 
'  Vej^  thineAp  torn  S05U 


Vept%  oH  tduaition 
Vubuqueji  loML  mOOl  ' 

Vocatjionat  lifti\omcuUon 

SitaXe.  DzpaJUmnt  0|(  td.^. 
/      fmnkio/U,  Kif.  mot 

'10.  *  Joint  Comty  Sichoot  Sy^. 


12. 


Ccuiee^  BKpionjdtion  Center 
M^.  Sob  Ani^boAAy 
I  Bldg.  ^21      Anfaemy  Campus 


i 


.    4401  S<xXh  Sif.,  SS' 
CcJoA  R'<ipid6,  TovM  52406 

II,    Jg^t  Comtif  LducatLon  Of^^ce. 
■  Ma.  Guy  Oi!60n  . 
toKt.  V>od(ie,  Iowa  50'jOI 
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6.  Ov^^itA^:!)  ri,A(i': 

r)i/.  MO!        ,  lA. 

7.  ;  ^KA  i*.ni::i:;(      u,  "i 

^     .     wU'A  Ci.Nj  f^AI    COM;  . 

^\  m:[  I Ar I.,  lA. 

,  4. ../A  M  lY.,  lA.'  ,'>/An       ^  . 

(  I  .     V,/!  ]    U  "^i  i.  ^'U'!,    >t  11  ,     .  - 
*      •!.!    ♦  Ar  I  J    lA  .  \ 
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T      .  »         •  .   UNIT  I 

A  Message  from  Professor  Kool  Rock 


This  pack  of  science  lessons,  is  written  and  dedicated  to  the  forgotten  persons  called 
students.  That's  right,  forgotten  persons  -  tecause  everybody  keeps  saying  that  school 
should  be  fun,  but  nobody  does -anything  about  it.  f^-  y 

Well,  this  pack  of  lessons  is  different,  because  it  j^o6sLeisy  on  the  science  facts  by 
throwdng  in  , some  fiction,' humor,  and  cartoons.  Don't  lefthis  fpixture  shake  your  tree, 
because  whether  you  are  an  A,  B,  or  C  student  -  or  just  a  friendly  guest  -  you  will  be 
able  to  separate  the  facts  from  the  fiction. 

There  is  always^  a  small,  vicious  groUp  of  persons  who  are  **agin"  book-learning  and  who 

like  to  bum  books.^These  are  the  folks  that  say  "O.K;  it's  different  -  but  who  needs  it?" 

— \ 

Well,  you  book-burning  Smart  a:lecks,  let-me  tell  you  who  needs  it. 

Everybody  needs  it!  The  building  industry  is  the  largest  single  in3&stry. in  the  United; 
^States  and  employs  more  persons  than  any  other.4The^Bijjld|^g  Industry  involves  the 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  processing  of  every  product  u1i<J§^  tj^  sun.  Advertising,! 
"product  sales,  real  estate,  manufacturing,  distribution,  transpor^i^n,^and  you  name  it  — 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  building  industry.  Thusl;  ybur  chances  of  being 
employed  erectly  or  indirectly  in  the  building  in'dustry  are  excell^^t  $0  the  folks  that 
khock  it  lack  some  smarts.  ^      ^       "        '  ^ 


What's  the  largest  single  investment  that  you^will  probably  make  in  your  lifetime?  A  heap 
^  of  metal  with  four  on  the  floor?  Wrong.  You  can  snap  up  a  c^  by  trading,  a  few 
Sea^ells,  bottle  caps,  or  a  used  guitar.  Your  very  own  pad  will  probably  start  at  $30,^00 
-  and  by  the  time  you  reach  the  last  lesson,  inflation  may  change  it  to  $40,000. 

.  Suppose  you  never  buy,  build,tor  live  in  a  house  br  apartment,  but  you  prefer  caves  — 
can  you  still  use  the  science  lessons?  Yup,  you  vidll  still  need  science  to  heat  yoUr  cave, 
supply  power  for  your  electric  guitar,  provide  lights  so  you  won't  step  on  a  snake,  and 

'^even  ^mp  Water.  Even  if  you  don't  drink  water,  you  will  need  at  lea^t^  a  few  drops  to 
unglueY  your  eyelids V- '  so  you  can  dodge  the  bats.  You  say  that  you're  ,  still  not 

convincfed?  ,  '        '  , 

r  '  •  ,  V 

Well,  read  the  lessons  anyway.  How  can  you  intelligently  hate  something  you  don't  really 
know  about?  There  is  nothing  worse  than  a  person  who  hates  something  without  a  good 
cause.  Remember  that  everybody  today  needs  a  cause."  So  if  you  ain't  got  a  good  cause, 
use  this  handy  package.  r 

.  (P.S.  You  really  ^didn't  expect  a  pack  of  lessons  on  cave-building  — <did  ya?) 

'    "  ^  *    ^  Signed  — 

I'  ^         ^  Professor.  Kool  Rock 
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Professor  Kool-Rock 
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UNIT  II  ^^PLANS 


Importance  of  Planning  -  Ten  Important' Factors 
Objective: 


1» 

Lesson  1(A) 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  uiTderstand  ten  important  factors  in  planning  to 
build  a  house. 


Related  Information: 


Many,  many  years  ago,  before  shoes  an'drfenjj'aj^ersj^xlere  mvented,  nobody  worried  about 
planning  to  build  a  house.  Finding  a  Cave  \^ to  hi^'in  was  the  big  thing  before  some 
dinosaur  or  monster  snapped  you  up.   "      |  * 

*  •  ♦* 


Then  science  stepped  in  and  underarm  deodorants  and  mbnster  repellents  came  on  the 
scene.  Mow,  man  could  safely  leave  his  cave  and  really  plan  his  pad.  That*s  what  this 
lesson  is  all  about  —  planning  a  pad. 

The  best  piece  of  advice  in  plantiing  a  house  is  to  have  a  notebook  and  keep  a  record  of 
"do*s"  and  **don*ts**.  The  following  ire  some  important  questions  you  should  consider  in 
planning  a  house. 
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Whv  sh  ould  persons  called  s|U(fe^ts  be  concerned  about  planning  a  house? 
Because  . . .  .some  day  youVe  going''  tc^  break  out  of  this  high  school,  ahd  you  havie  to 


plan  your  escape.  Furthermore,  jyident|^ in  the  building  trades  should  be  smarter  than 
other  people  when  it  comes  to  planning  H^ses,  because  houses  are  like  bread  and  butter 
to  them,  or  maybe  meat  and  potatoes. 


MUCH  MONEY  DO  YOU  MAKE?  ' 


1.  Money.  What  can  a  guy  and  gal^fford  to  spend^  in  cash  and  in  dfertgage 
payments?  In  other  words,  how  much  *ioot"  is  there  in  the  bank  or  under  the  rug? 
How. much  do  they  earn  and  what  are  their  current  expenses? 


2.  Transportation.      Is  public  transportation  available  and  reasonable  in  cost?  Will 
transportation  be  convenient  to  work,  school,  shopping,  recreation,  etc? 


A  '  i< 


BEST  COPY  AVMUBLE 
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Employment.  Is  the  area  conveniently  located  with  an  ample  su 
opportunities?  Suppose  the  owner  changes  jobs? 

\ 


^9 


Utilities.  Are  water,  gas,  sewers  and  electricity  available?  Lack  of  utilities  can  be 
expensive  initisflly  or  later  when  they  becom'e  available.  Homeowners  are  frequently 
assessed  for  such  improvements  as  roads,  sewers,  sidewalks,  and  curbs,  etc'  For 
example,  a  tiny  thing  such  as  the  distance  between  , the  house  and  the  nearest  fire 
hydrant  or  firehouse  can  increase  insurance  rates. 

!  .      .      •  .  -   -  f. 


Characteristics  of  th^  neighborhood.  ^  ConsRl^r  th^  future  as  well  as  the  present 
cljaracter'iJf  ^tTie  neighborhood.  The  actual  construction  costs  are  about  the  same, 
whether 'in  a  cheap  site  or  a  top  residential  area.  Most  communities  sfe  zoned  —  not' 
only  for  ^sidie'ntiah,  commercial,  and  industrial  areas,  put  alsp  for  quality  gradis. 
^, Watch  d^^  for '?areas  that  lack  zoning.  You  might  firfd/out  the  next-door  neighbor 
wilf  bit 0^  factory,  gas  station,  pool  parlor  or  ~  the  wprsft  of  all  —  a  school! 
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6.  Drainage.     Is  "the  site  selected  in  an  area  with  a  high  water  table  or  subject  to 
frequent  flooding?  Floods  can  do  tremendous  damage  in  jresidential  areas.  Pick  the 
wrong  spot  and  the  home-owner' will  be  raising  mosquitoes,  frogs,  lizards,  and  otha: 
*  varieties  of  l^h  bait  in  the  cellar  or  backyard.         '  ^    •   »  ' 


STOP 


r 


T 


Taxes.     Will  the  taxes  provide  sUch  benefits  as  good  police  and  fire  prote^7fi5n, 
schools,  recreation,  refuse  disposal,  etc.?  RemembefJ  an  Initially  low  tax  rait  ma^^X 
^iater^m^ut  to  be  high  wlien  these  services  are  added.  ^ 


UC 
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8.  Econbmy  of  design.  . 
Does  the  plan  consider 
standard-size  ^units,  and 
will  it  be  designed  to 
minimize  waste?  Will 
room  arrangement  con- 
sid^r  economy  in  plumb- 
ing  and   heating?  And 

^  how  about  maintenance 
costs  and  provisions  for 


fut 


ure  expansion? 


BEST  cow.  WWljABli' 


\  acuCH — \ 


*  9.  Pc^utionJ    What  safety  -  or'  l^^dtr^*^  hazards  exist  or  might  arise  in  the  Ifuture^^ 
Poyution  oLa^'and  water^aroffe^l  threats  in  modern  living.  ^  [ 

10.  Resale  value.    Will  the  design  be  too  mbderrtistic,  fancy,  or  "diff^rent'^  to  a  point 
that  selling  the  house  »would  be  difficult?  '*Over building*'  'is  a  frequent  mistake, 


especially  in  a  poor  location. 
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Assignment 


The  following  are  10  important  areas  that  are  important  to  planning  a  house.  They 
worth*  remembering.  Take  this  checklist  and  neatly^  enter  it  in  your  notebook'.  'Add 
interesting  notes  that  result  from  class  discussion. 


an 


1.  Money  . 
2!  Transportation 
!  3.  Em^lgyment 

4\  Utilities 
.  5.  Ch&acter  of  Neighborhood 
.6.^^ain^e 
''^^7.'^*taxes 
Y^^'  Economy  of  Design 
9.  ^Pollution 
)iO.  p.esale  value 


\ 
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UNIT  II  -  PLANS 
Importance  of  Planh^g  ~  Basic  Needs 
Objectives; 


Lesson  1(B) 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  that  planning  should  first 
consider  the  four  basic  needs  of  all  people. 

2.  The  student  will  also  realize  that  planning  must  be  personalized  to  fit  a  person's  way 
of  living. 

Related  Infonhation": 

Students  have  only  two  big  problems  when  they  are  in  school  -  getting  a  driver's  license^ 
and  buying  their  first  heap.  No^,  how  about  planning  for  your  future?  Some  day  you 
will  graduate,  and  get  out  into  the  real  world  of  work  and  play.  Whether  or  not  you  go 
into  the  construction  field,  you  need  to  know  about  housing.  Not  everyone  builds 
houses,  but  most  people  live  in  them.  So  perk  up  and  pay  attention.  ^ 

Building'  a  home  is  one  of  .th^  most  important  things  a  person  does  in  his  lifetime.  It 
represents  probably  the  biggest  investment  a  person  will  ever  make,  and-  so  it  requires 
careful  planning.  ^ 


In  plain  talk,  it  i\not  a  snap  decision,  like  buying  four  wheels  with  bucket  seats  at  some 
used  car  lot.  Buyag  a  **four-wheeled  mistake"  is  no  sweat.  All  you  have  to  do  is  buy 
some  wax,  new  >^eel  covers,  and  floor  mats,  and  then  sell  it  to  your  best  friend. 
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"Mistakes  in  building  can  be  mj^hty  expensive,  and  so  planning  might  require  several 
months  or  even  a  year.  In  pWning^  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  professional  services  of  a 
realtor,  surveyor,  architect,  lav^er,  banker,  and  building  contractor. 

r  ' 

Another  good  source  of  hi^p  can  come- through  family,  friends;  and  neighbors,  based  on 
pei^onal  experience.  These  \ion-profess4onals  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  you  can  profit 
«  bv  their  mistakes.  ^  '  - 

'     '   I  '  ' 

*Fi;^st,  your  design  or  layout'should  consider  the  basic  needs  that  everyone  has.  What  are 
basic  needs?  To  answer  this  question  let  us  examine  your  daily  routine. 

1.   You  eat   you  nee^  cooking  and  eating  area. 

.  2.   You  sleep   you  need  sleeping  quarters. 

3.  You  relax   you  need  a  living,  family,  or  recreation  room. 

4.  You  keep  clean   you  li'eed  a  bathroom. 

Your  planning  must  also  consider  the  number  of  present  and  fature  occupants.  Thus, 
privacy,  convenience,  and  traffic  patterns  should  be  planned.  Why  plan  traffic  patterns? 
Well,  suppose  you  have  a  house  full  of  kinfolk,  two  big  dogs,  and  a  visiting  fat  friend, 
and  some  fool  yells  ''lunch  is  ready."  A  guy  could  get  bitten,  crushed,  or  stomped  to 
death  wi^out  a  well-planned  traffic  pattern.  Thus,  planning  should  go  beyond  your  basic 
needs,  depending  on  your  life  style. 
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UNIT  II  -  PLANS 


Lesson  2 


Xot  Survey 

Objectives:  '  •  . 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  what  is^meant  by  a  lot  survey. 

2.  The  student  will  also  learn  how  iinportant  a  lot  survey  is  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
Related  Information: 

A  lot  survey  is  a  top-view  drawing  of  a  given 
lot,  drawn  to  scale  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Thus 
lot  survey  is  really  a  birds-eye  view  of 
what  the  lot  looks  .like. 

This  drawing  is  prepared  by  a  registered  land 
surveyor  or  civil  engineer,  based  on  recorded 
surveying  facts,  plus  on-the-spot'  measuring 
of  angles  and  distances. 

The  lot  survey  shows  the  boundary  lines  and 
land  characteristics,^  such  as  exact  shape*, 
size,  aAd  contour  of  land.  Any  trees,  brooks^ 
utility  lines,  or  other  land 'characteristics  are 
included.  The  Surveyor*  must  also  check  legal' 
descriptions  and  make  rt^cessary  corrections.' 
He  then  certifies  the  si 


racy. 


ey  as  to  its  accu- 


sant reasons 


There  are  three  n^i 

^  foi*-  an  accurate  lot  survey,  it  acts  as  a  guide 
in  placing  the  right  house  on  the  right  spot 
on  the  right  lot  Without  a  certified  lot  sur- 
vey you  could  waste  "lots"  of  time  and 

»  "lots"  of  money.  ^  - 


Plot  Plan 

B.  Slick  -  46  Easy  St.,  Fuddsville,  N  J. 

Scale  1^=20' ^0" 
A.  Crook,  Architect 


The  lot  survey  has  the  following  important  uses  .  .  .  so  fix  your  eyeballs  on  them  hard. 
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A  survey  (Prevents  costly  legal  problems  in  the  future. 

Banks  ^nd  mortgage  companies  require  a  certified  lot  survey  before  authorizing  a  loan 
of  nljCney  to  build  the  house.  ^ 

BuilOTn|'inspectors  require  a  certified  lot  survey  .before  issuing  a  permit  to  build  the 
hbtisc/ 

The  ^architQ^t  needs  a  lot  siirvey  to  place  your  buildirig  on  the  most  advantageous 
place  in  the  lot  that  still  conforms  to  street  set-back  and  side-line  requirements  of  the 
zoning  laws  of  the  community. 

The  builder  heeds  a  survey  to  guide  his  workmen  and  to  use  as  a  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  work.  '  '  ^  ' 


ft 
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.     UNIT  II  -  PLANS 
Building  Codes  -  Definition  and  Purpose 
Objectives: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand 

1.  what  buOding  codes  are; 

2.  the  purpose  df  establishing  building  codes. 

Related  Information: 

In  the  beginning,  when  every- 
body lived  in  caves  or.  trees, 
building  codes  had  only  twQ 
requirement^  and  the  en- 
forcement wasis'potty  at  that. 
The  building  inspectors  were  ^ 
mainly  concerned  in  spot- 
checking  your  cave  for 
winged  bats  and  poison  mush- 
rooms. Thus  the  cave  code 
was  "Uptight  on  two  key 
points:  (1)  that  all  c^ve  en- 
trances be  tightly  fitted  with 
aluminum  combination  doors 
to  keep  out  winged  bats;  (2) 
that  all  cave  floors  be  covered  * 
fi-om  wall  to  wall  with  grass 
sod  or  inlaid  moss  to  dis- 
^u^e  mushroom  growth.  \ 


Lesson  3  (A) 


Early  Btdldmg  Inspectors 
inspected  only  for  Bats 
and  poison  muskrooms* 


Then  some  whiz  invented  shoes  out  of  tough-eating  animal  hides,  arid  people  stomped 
out  of  theif  ckves  in  droves'.  They  wandered  t9  points  west  like  Point  Pleasant,  Dallas, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  barren  wastelands  that  were  completely  void  of  caves.  Now  they 
had,  to  build  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  they  started  crowding  log  cabins  and  split -levels 
in  reckless  abandon.  That  did  it!  Congressmen  got  steamed  and  added  building  codes  to 
the  bottom  of  the. Constitution,  and  now  we  are  stuck  with  them.  Now,  let's  get  serious 
and  answer  two  questions  on  building  codes  so  that  we  can  pass  the  course. 
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1.  what  is  a  building  code? 
Answer  ~        '      »  - 

A  building  code  is  a  set  of  written  rules  and  regulations  that  control  the  methods  ot 
construction  and  materials.  It  sets  forth  the  rules  that  determine  the  size,  shape,  and 
composition  of  materials,  plus  accepted  methods  of  construction  at  all  stages^.  The 
code  specifies  the  size  and  spacing  of  framing  members  and  all  thfe  materials  attached. 
The  code  presents  a  minimum  standard  for  all  l\ouses  in  the  community;  however, 
you  may  exceed  the  standards  or  improve  the  quality. 

»»      <.  ' 

2.  Why  does  a  community  enact  a  building  code? 
Answer  — 


With 


out  specific  rufli  and  regulations,  the  h,ealth,  safety,. and  beauty  cif^a  community 
could  nev^r  be  contrc^ed.  Thus,  early  in  the  organization  of  a  community,  a  group  of 
citizens  h  selected  to  establish  rules  and  regulations.*  The  local  officials  establish  the 
*  <ode  guidelines  and  from  time  to  time  review  any  additions  or  deletions  proposed  to 
improve  \he  code.^Then  they  incorporate  any'changes  into  the  local  law.' 

;  Even  though  they  are  at  times  burdensome,  these  rules  and  regulations  are  designed  to 
serve  the  best  interests  o1*the  majority  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The^ode  sets  standards  for  fire  prevention,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  by  stating  safe  ^nd 
accepted  practices.^Thus,  electrical,  plumbing,  heating,  and  structural  work  must  conform 
or  the  construction  will  be  stopped  and  violatipns  prosecuted  by  law. 

Minimum  lot  sizes,  setbacks  of  houses  from  the  street,  sidelinfe  and  backyard  minimums, 
and  the  uses^'^f  vtoo^fe  buildings  are  set  forth  in'the^community's  zoning  ordinan<|e^;^'alid 
must  also  be  obsaf:^^in  ewy  respe;ct^  '  , ,  ' 


J- 


In  many  states  a  state  bu3ding  code  is  used  as  a  model. 
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^      ^         .  ^  UNIT  U  -  PLANS 

Building  Codes  -  Ifenforcetnent  and  Assistance, 


Lesson  3(B) 


\ 


Objectives:  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  ^ill.  understand     ^  ^ 

1.  who  enforces  a  building  code;  ^  c     ^  ^ 

2.  how  td  get  assistance  with  questions  concerning  th^-code. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


No.  5763                     .            ■  . 

FLEABURG 

19j  

TOWNSHIP,  ' 

^     •         CANINE  dOUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 

t 

V               ^  BUILDING 

PERMIT 

Pprmissinn  is  qranted  to 

— ' '  «i  I — 

 T— 

-BlocK  No 

Matiirp  nf  nrnnnsfiri  work   :  ■ 

Total  <;q  Pt 

7nnp 

a<;  ppr 

Application 

and  Ordinance 

$  $ 

fee         Estimated  Cost' 

;             Building  Insp^ector 

^  < 

 ' 

INTERPRETATION  OF  FLEABURG  TOWNSHIP  ZONING  ORDINANCE 

"SECTION  XI-I,"  CERTIFICATE  OF  OCCUPANCY  :  _ 

When  the  building  for  which  this  permit  has  been  issued  u  completed  and  BEFORE  it  if  used  or 
•  '     0^  are  REQUIRED  to  have  it  inspected  by  the.  Buflding  Inspector,  who  will  issue  a 

-     •        ^  '  '         ith  the 

[cations 


iplia 


plans 


spec 


requirements  ot  the  Zoning 
submitted  with  your  application  for  this  permit. 

Failure  to  comply  wtU  subject  you  to  prosecution  for  a  Viohtioriu^f  tffe  Zoning  Ordinance. 

WHEN  YOU  COMPLETE  THE>tfUILDING  FOI^  WHICH  THIS  PERMIT  HAS  B>EN  ISSUED 
NOTIFY  THE  BUILDING  INSPECTOR.  (Call  or  Write)  .    '  ^  ^ 


IT 


4v. 


•  \ 


h  ^  ■ 
i  ■ 
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•  ^lelatcd  information:  .  >  r 

I    3*  Whv  enforces  the  buitding  code  •  ^     *  ^ 

/        '     i  ^      •  .  ^ 

Answer  —  »  -  ,  . 

^  The  community  employs  a  building^  inspector  wIkjsc  duties  are  inspection  and 
enforpme^t  igf  the'  zoning  and  building  codes.  The  inspectpr^  reviews  all  plans, 
auth<^%s  cpnitruction,  issues  a  permit,  and  makes  field  inspections.  If  he  discovers 
any  w||rk  that  is  in  violation  in  any  way,  lie  stops  the  construction. 

The  inspector  ^ must  be  furnished  with  tlie  plot  plan,  a  set  of  blueprints,  the 
specifications,  and  an  estimated  cos^  of  constructjion.  Once  satisfied  that  the 
application  conforms  to  all  legal  requirements,  the  inspector  collects  a  permit  fee  and 
issues  a  permit. 

Iri  many  communities  inspectors  make  four  "field  inspections.  The  construction  must 
meet  with  his  approval  at  each  inspection  before  you  may  proceed  to  the  next  step. 
A  plumbing  and  electrical  inspector  are  also  employed;  they  inspect  and  approve  of 
work  in  their  respective  fields.  , 


.?3 
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First  inspection:  When  ebu:avation  is  complete  and  the.  forms  are  ready  for  the 
concrete,  an  inspection  is  rnaJt&cApproval  is  based  on  the  size,  location,  and  proper 
installation  of  the  ^rms  prior  to  pouring  cloVicrj^te.  Af'a  later  point,  a  certified  copy 
of  the  quality  of  the  goncrete  delivered  must  Be^file^*  ^  . 

Second  inspection  is  usually  made  wKen  all  the  fra/ning  is  complete  and  the  rough 
stages  of  plumbing  and  ele^ctrical  work  have  been^  inspected  and  approved.  Normally 
these  tv^o  trade  inspectors  affix  an  inspecticjn  sticker,  v^hich  the  building  inspector 
checks.  If  framing  and  electrical  work  and  plumbing  are  all  satisfactory,  a  sticker  is 
issued,  and  the-^walls  may  be  insulated  and  enclosed. 

Thi^d   inspection:  This  inspection  is  frequently  made  at  random  to  spot-check 

materials  and  construction  methods  for  violations."  -  , 

■* 

'  '  'Ji 

Fourth  inspection:  This  is  the  finalHnspection  before  an  occupancy  permit  is  issued. 
This  inspection  requires  that  all  plumbing,  electrical,  and  utility  connections  are  made 
and  are  satisfactory.  In  some  area,  such  items  as  sidewalks,  driveway,  landscaping, 
decoration  must  also  be  completed.  ^ 

Note:  **Utilities",   as   used   above,   refers   to   water,  supply,   sewer   or  septic 

connections,  and  gas  and  electrical  tie-ins.     ^  *  ' 

4.    Who  can  explain  the  building  code  to  you  and  help  you  to  understand  ii? 

Answer  —  -  • 


ERIC 
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iThe  building  inspectpr  is  an  excellent  sburfce^ 
but  one  seldoirn  used.  People  feel  that;  he  is 
just  another  ^policeman  put  in  their  path  to 
say  **No,  No."  Forget  it  .  ...  the  inspector 
can  be  your  best  friend,  so  by'  all  ;neans 
seek  him'out. 

A  licensed  architect  is  one  of  the  best  quali- 
fied by  training  ^and  experience,  but  he  is 
frequently  too  busy  for  o^ttv  questions.  The 
builder  is  also  well  qualifieo^  but  not  all 
builders  are  cooperative^;  Seelc  the  advice  of 
more  than  one  builder.  Yoyre  sure  to  find  a 
nice,  friendly,  ex-vocatioi^  school  product. 
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6ast,  but  not  least,  is  your. old  buddy  the  teacher.  Although  your  teacher  may  be 
^your  best  friend,  don't  drive  him  cr^y  with  questions  because  his  advice  is  free.  Use 
the  local  library  and  the  building  department  for  technical  questions,  ^ 

Aboje  all,  be'  fearless  .  , .  grab  all  the  free >  information  you  can  get.^Put  facts  into 
your  notebook.  After  all,  your  skull  can  holcj-^nly  so  much. 


r 
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Buillfmg  Codes  -  Violations 


UNIT  II  y  PLANS  ^, 


Lesson  3  (C)  « 


Objective: 


7 


,  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  realize  that  building  Qode  violations  can  be 
expensive.  ^  ^    ^     '  ^  ,  \^ 

Related  Information:  '  ^  ^ 


5.  Can  building  code  violations  be  expensive? 


4 

T 

J 

'4 


Answer  - 


You  can  bet  your  fte^  collar  and  gfass  skirt  it  can.  The  foUowing^^  a  true  story,  so 
judge  for  yourself.       .:^ir  ^  } 

A  certain  builder  had  just^dorhpleted  two  hom^s. 
and  requested  a  final  inspection^  to  v^^ain  hi^ 
occupancy  permits.  The  inspector  arrived  ^^^.^^ 
.  quested  and  during  his  inspection  not^ed  from 
the  grade  markmgs  that  the  roof  p^score  v^as 
an*  unapproved  type — ^  sur^  violation,  ? 

To  correct  the  violation,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  remove  all  the  roof  shingles,  tar  paper,  flash- 
ing, and  plyscore,  tO'  the  last  piece^  •  ^ 

The  builder  tried  to  plgj^d  his  case,  but  the  of- 
ficials refused  ,to^budd|  Thus,  the  builder  had 
one  of  two  choices:  ri^off  and  replace  the^fe- 
tire  roof,,  or  fight  his  case  in  court.  The  builder 
decided  to  'comply  with  the  code  and  ^void 
^costly  delays;  and  legal  expcn)se*/n*he  complete 
changeover*  cost  the  builder  about  $3000  plus 
some  delay;  •  , 

< 

The  builder  dici  not  infentionally  ^violate  the 
code;  it  was  just  an  oversight  on  his  part.  The 
building  code  had  been  changed  .to  read  "exteric^-type  plywood'*  only  mo  years  pr6- 
vibiisly,  when  the  code  was  updated.  How  was  the  builder  supposed  to  know?  It^th'e 
builder's  responsibility  to  know  the  code  and  be  alert  to  code  changes.'  Tfie  code 
"  should  have  been  checked  prior  to  construction.  Ign|jgmce  is  no  excuse. 

^tould  something  like  this  ever  happen  to  you,  yoipr^aw,  or  kinfdlk?  You  can  bet 
'^ou^'-sweaty  headband  and  coiroded, beads  it  can.  Sc^stay  ilert  and  keep  notes.  You 
will  avoid  ripping  plywood  off  your  .tree-house,  barn,  or  homp. 

...  . . ■  ■         -  - 
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UNIT  II  -  PLANS 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


BuUding  Codes  -  Quiz 
Assignment  instructions 


Lesson  3  (D) 


A.    Answer  these  questions  correctly  and  you're  sure  to  drive  big  cars  with  four  on  the 
floor  and  smoke  expensive  cigars. 


/ 


B.    Don't  answer  th^^  questions  and  you  will  sp£nd  the  rest  of  your  life  hiding  in  the , 
tall'  swamp  weeds  when  theJjuilding  inspector  calls. 

1.  is  the  building  code  a  written  set  of  rules  and  regulations  that  never  change? 
(Explain  your  answer). 


•  2..  Wjio  determines  what  the  ru}es  and  regulations  of  the  buildingftode  should  be? 


fare  building  codei  legal  requirements  that  are  enforced? 

4.  *^  if  ^building  code  seems  burdensome,  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  provisions 

that  may  seem  unfair  to  the  builder? 

5.  In  what  ways  does  the  building  code  protect  your  health? 
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6'.  What  c(oes-the  building  inspector  require  before  issuing  aj^ermit? 

7.  What  is  an  occupancy  permit,  and  why  is  it  necessary? 

8.  When  are  building  inspections  made?  ^ 

9.  Name  all  the  sources  you  know  of  for  getting  help  with  th^  building  code. 

10.  How  can  violations  be  expensive?  Can  you  cite  an  example  from  your  own 
experience  or  from  the  experience  of  someone  you  know? 


1 
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'      '  •  ;  ^  UNIT  II  -  PLANS 

Blueprints  -  How  They  Are  Made  Lesson  4  (A) 

Objective:  >  .  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  how  blueprints  are  made. 
Related  Information:  \ ' 

Once  the  preliminary  .planning  is  completed,  the  architect  assembles  all  the  informarion 
and  ideas  and  makes  a  master  drawing.  The  jnaster  drawing^  usually  made  in  black  India 
Ink  on  transparent  linen  cloth,  -  ' 

This  drawing  shows,  in  picture  form,  the  details,  dimensions,  materials,  and  style  that 
reflect  all  the  items  the  owner  has  plannejd.  The  original  drawing  is  too  valuable  to  give 
away.  It  is  needed  to  make  numerous  copies  for  the  many  tradesmen  who  will  use  it.  It 
is  kept  as  a  copy  mo^fer. 

Copies  are  made  by  using  a  special  paper  which  is  chemically  treated  to  be  sensitive  to 
light.  The  master  tracing  and  the  sensitized  print  paper  are  placed  toother,  in  a  frame  and 
are  exposed  to  a  bright  light.  Then  after  a  specific  time  exposure  to  light,  the 'sensitized 
paper  is  removed  and  thoroughly  rinsed  with  water. 

> 

If  properly  processed,  the  coated  surface  of  the  sensitized  paper  will  be  a  clear,  deep 
blue.  The  drawing  lines  will  come  out  white  against  the  blue  background. 
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Summary: 

Blueprints  are  used  because: 

1.  The  original  master  (fan  be  kept  intact  and  filed  for  future  reference.  • 

2.  Copies  by  this  method  are  fairly  inexpensive  to  reproduce.. 

3.  Copies  are  easy  to  produce  in  large  quantities. 


Note:    Blueprints   are    also    called    ivorking  draimnj^s. 
acceptable.  -  - 


Both   tetjns  jire*  correct  and 


Research  Project:  *  - 

There  are  two  other  methods  of  reproduction  that  use  chemicals.  Research  them  in  your 
school  or  local  library  and  prepare  a  ^hort  report  on  each.  ■ 
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UNIT  II  -  PLANS 


Blueprints  -  Drawing  to  Siale 
Objective: 


Lesson  4  (B) 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  the  term  "scale**  and  how  it  is  used 
to  draw  and  ve^d  blueprints. 


Ksr  cow  AmuBit 


Related  Information:  *  .  * 

Maybe  it  was  a  caveman  who  first  said;  **A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words."  How  true 
it  is.  The  caveman  wasti't  much  /or  words,  but  his  dra^yings  on  cave  walls  were  tilings  to 
behold.  '  .  •  ^  . 
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WeD,  that's  what  this  lesson  is  all  about  .  .  .  lines  or  drawings  that  **talk."  That's  right. 
Drawing  is  a  language  that  explains  thjngs  with  pictures.  Thus,  blue^ri^ts  or  drawings  are 
used  to  give  workmen  a  picture  of  what  the  fmished  house  should  lodi^  like,  r     ,  . 

 ^    _  ^         ,     ^  ,        virtually  impossible 

to  draw.  An  architect,  therefore,  makes  drawings  to  scale.  *To  scale"  means  drawn  to  a 
smallej-size  that  is  easier  to  draw  and  handle.  For  example,  many  trains,  cars,  and  planes 
are  drawn  to  scale  and  made  in  scale  models.  The  scale  modf^^  exact  in  every  detail  to 
the  real-life  thing,  but  much  smaller. 


EQUALS 


%"  Scale 


In  house  drawings,  one  foot  is  usually  used  as  the  basis  of  the- scale. ^Thus,  a  house 
drawing  is  often  made  so  that  every  V^'  of  length  on  the  drawing  is  equal  to  1  foot  on 
the  actual  building  {V/'  =  1  foot).  This  means  that  every  dimension  of  the  house,  be  it 
length,  width,  wall  thickness,  or  window,^ when  measured  with  a  ruler  can  be  converted 
into  feet. 


Drawings  made,  to  a  Va"  scale  are  convenient  and  easy  for  tradesmen  to  read,  since  most 
tradesmen  use  a  carpenter's  ruler.  In  special  cases  where  the  buildings  are  very  large,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  draw  blueprints  to  a  1/8"  scale.  In  any  case,  a  blueprint  will  always 
indicate  the  scale  to  which  it  was  drawn. 

Detail  .drawings;  are  frequently  added  to  show  an  enlarged  view  of  a  complicated  part.  A 
.  1%^  sdalfe 'is,  frequently  used  for  these.  Thus,  if  VA"  equals  one  foot,  a  line  that  is  3" 
;lorig  wouQ 'represent  two  feet.  Got  it?  * 

All.^blueprint  orawin^,  regardless  of  what  scale  is  used,  must  be  exact  to  the  last  inch, 
trecavtse  an  error  in  the  drawing  would  create  an  error  in  the  construction  of  that 

^  L^an^ing '^ji^ead  blueprints  is  — all  you  need  are  some  old  blueprints  to  mess  with. 
Gee  ''your  dedicated  teacher  to  get  some.  Any  old  prints  by  Geoi^e  Washington's 
.grandfather  would  be  worthless; "anything  from  the  Civil  War  on  would  be  fine. 


'  UNTT  II  -  PLANS  .  ■  ^ 

.      ^  .   ■       BEST  fi)PT  AVAILABLE 

The  Story  pi  Hovv  Blueprints  Wci?f.  (Not)  Invented     ,  '  Lesson  4  (C) 

■  ■\ 

Objective:  •  •    •    ,      V    ,     »    -  '  »       '    •  -  . 

This  IS  a  lesson  prii^iariK  dewgned  tju* relax  students  and  give  them  a  change  of  pace. 

r 

Un-relatcd  Information:  >  *  ' 

The  followmg  information  will  take  \ou  on  a  sneaky  trip  back  through  the  moldy  pages 
of  history.  To  explain  the  history  of  working  drawings,  the  entire  story  is  based  on 
fiction  and  an  assorted  pack  of  lies. 

Once  upon  a  time  everybody,  including  teachers,  lived  in  caves  and  there  was  no  demand 
fpr  buddings  or  pfans.  These  cavepersons  were  a  simple  and  happy  lot  until  their  kids 
started  to  hot-rod  and  drag  their  rock  carts.  These  wild  kids  started  '^burning"  their  rock 
wheels  ajid  kicking  up  heaps  of  dust  that  made  the  eyes  of  the  rock  snappers"  smart 
something  fierce.  ^-ii^^ 

Well,  chat  did  it.  There  was  a  big  generation  gap  even  in  thoj^^^yl,  and  so  the  old  rock 
snappers  called'  a  secret  meetmg  to  scheme  out  t|^ problem.   ^  ^ 

The  meeting  actually  turned  out  to  be  history's  first  recorded  conspiracy  against  kids*  At 
the  meetmg.  the  snappers  decided  to  build  a  vocational  high  school,  so  they  could  get 
their  kids  off  the  dusty  streets. 

The  cave  folks  started  the  first  building  in  history,  and  folks  were  piling  up  rocks 
everywhere.  The  rock  piling  really  **got"  crazy  —  you  might  say  that  some  of  the  "folks 
'*gor"  carried  away — because  that^s  what  really  hapj5ened. 

Then  out  of  the  confusiop  a  shrUF  voice  shouted,  **Stop!  We  need  a  plan  before  we  kill 
ourselves!''  Then  another  voice  shrieked,  "Let's  get„Archy  to  draw  something."  The'<:ave 
crowd  seized  on  this  beautiful  idea  and  shouted  in  a  chorus  "Oh!  Joy".  Then  they 
promptly  sent  a  runner- to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  for  Archy, 


Archy  Tect  was  a  poor  village 
artist  who  needed  work  badly, 
and  so  he  accepted  the  offer 
tjuickly  (mainly  so  '  that  he 
could  eat  again).  As  soori  as 
Archy  appeared  on  the,  scene, 
[\e  squatted  on  the  dusty  sand 
and  started  to  make  groovy 
signs  m  the  sand  with  Bis  big 
finger.  The  crowd  became  ex- 
cited  and  started  to  scream 
and  stomp  with  every  groove 
.  . .  and^  so/ the  first  workiifg 
drawing  began. 
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The  pushing  and  the  stomping  finally  got  out  of.  hand,  and  Archv*s  drawing  was  messed 
up  time  and  time  again.  Then  to  make  matters  stickiei:,  a  rock  fight  started  up  in  full 
swing.  "  ,  . 

Rocks  were  flying  all  over  the  place,  when  suddenl)  a  stray  rock  bounced  off  of  Archy*s 
skull.  Arch)  promptly  assumed  a  flat  position,  face  down,  pointing  in  a  position  of  north 
by  nonheast. 

This  ''r-ock  festival**  was  really  getting  out  of  hand,  when  just  in  the  nick  of  time  a  slick 
young  chick  saved  the  da).  The  cool  chick  storftped  out  of  a  bi^  cool  cave  and  shouted. 
**Stop  It  ...  Let  me  shoyv  you  folks  the  way  out."  Then  quick  as  a  wink  this  gal  whips 
out  an  eyebrow  pencil,  leans  over'Archy,  and  starts  to  draw  the  floor  plan  on  Archy*s 
back.  At  last  the  cave  folks  ha3  a  permanent,  portable  working  drawing  that  could 
withstand  a  lot  of  stompmg.      '     •  .  ^ 

Archy.  naturally,  took  .a  mighty  dim  view  of  lying  face  down  until  the  school  was 
finished.  But  a  few  well-placed  rocks  made  Archy  cooperative.  However,  a  bad  case  of 
sunburn  on  Arch)'s  back  resulted  in  switching  to  animaf  skins,  and  finall)  to  composition 
paper.  ' 

Finally  the  school  was  finished,  and  the  Vyo'^^^g  rocks'*  jstarted  to  leatn  all  kinds  of^ 
trades.   Rock-carving,  rock-throwing,  and  rock-paintingr^becaAie  the  backbonc^of  the 
curriculum,  and  soon  many  other  courses  were  added. \The  old  rockers  went  back  to 
chasing  dinosaurs,  lizards,  and  lions,  and  Archy  Tect^became  famous  as  a  cave-  and 
school-designer.      -  ^  ^ 

The  whole  deal  wounld  up  on  a  happy  note,  because  Archy  finally  won^the  cool  chick's 
hand  and  everybody  lived  happily  ever  after  —  except  the  students  and  the  principal. 

T\ih  principalis  maip  beef  was  that  Archy  left  out  the  teacher'^  lounge,  detention  room, 
and, a  maximum  security  spot  for  the  real  rough  rocks^The  principal  claimed  that  Archy 
must  Haver  been  stoned  to  come  up  with  such  poor  **working  drawings/' 


■  \ 
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■    ^  UNIT  H  -  PLANS  • 

Blueprints  -  General  Functions  ,p  ,^  Lesson  4  (D) 

Objective:  ^  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  the  functions  of  blueprints  in  house 
construction. 

Related  Information: 

Working  drawings  are  'pictures  of  a  proposed  house  tha;..  clearly  show  you  all  top,  sidfe, 
and  cross-section  views.  They  give  the  design,  details,,  dimensions,  and  materials  to  be 
used.  '  V    '  ^  * 

These  drawings  use  a  simple,  basic  language  of  lines  and  symbols  that  tell  a  construction 
story.  Imagine  that  ...  a'  drawii^  language  that  can  be  understood  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  anywhere  in  the  world!- 

Let's  use  a  simple  comparison.  Vou  can  buUd  countless  words  in  the  English  language  by 
using  the  alphabet;  in  working  drawings* you  "buOd"  all  sorts  of  objects  by  using  an 
alphabet  of  lines.  The  tradesmen  in  construction  learn  this  special, alphabet  and  can 
communicate' with  one  another  easily,  ,  - 


- 1 


Object  line 
Dimension  line. 
Extension  line 
Hidden  line 
Center  line 
Break  line 
Leader  line 


Alphabet  of  Lines 

Thus  a  blueprint    or  working  drawing  can  supply  all  the  information  necessary  to  build 
\ny thing  from  a  dog  house  to  a  skyscraper. 

Reih«Lmber  that  blueprints  are  the  etid  result  of  a  gireat  deal  of  prelimin^y  work.  The 
final  drawings  have  to  consider  income,  availability  of  utilities,  basic  and  personal  needs, 
zoning,  and  even  weather.  ^     '  r       '  ?\ 


t 
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'  UNIT  II  -  PLANS 


Blueprints  -  Specific  Functions  •  ^   v  /  *    Lesson  4(E) 

\  •>  ^ 

Objective:  f  , 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  the  specific  functions  of  blueprints. 

\  1    •  .   ■  -  ' 

Related  Information:  »?^*    V       -  . 

To  be.consft^red  complete,  good  blueprints  shoulc^^i^er  the  following  areas. 

1.  Lot  plan.  This  is  a  drawing  ^hat  shows  the  to^%w  of  the  lot.  The  drawing  uses  a 
scale  and  dimensions,  just  as  the  jnain  drawings  ao|.  It  shows  the  boundai*y  lines  of 
the  lot  and  gives  the  exact  location  of  the  liopse  on  the  lot.  The  drawing  is  drawn  to 
the  owner*s  preference,  but  must  conform  to  building  and  zoning  codes. 

2.  Floor  plans.  —  These  drawings  usually  consist  of  three  plans:  (1)  masonry,  (2)  first 
floor,  (3)  second  flobr.  This  gives  the  workman  a  top  or  Jjirdseye  .view  of  each  level. 

♦  ^'  ,  -  . 

3.  Elevations.  —  These  drawings  show  the  outsui^  view  of  all  extefitJr  walls  in  the  same^ 
scale. as  the  floor  plans, Vod  they  a^e'usually  labeled:,  (1)  front  elevation,  (2)  -rear 
elevation,  (3)  right  side  elevation,  (4)  left  side  elevation.^ 


4.  Details.  —  Detail  drawings  are  blown'up  or  enlarged  views  of  .certain  mparts  of  a  house 
in  a  larger  scale  than  the  main  plan^  This  enlargement  is  necessary  for  accuracy  and 
clear  perception.  ,       .  .  '  ^ 

5.  Section  views.  — ,  A  section  view  is  a  cutaway  view  exposing  a  partrcular  area  of 
construction  to  a  clearer  view.  It  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  size,  sh^ape,  and 
materials  involved. 

.  ,  ' 

Imagine  how  hard  it  would  be  to  explain  what  a  watermelon  is  like  to  .lh  Eskimo^ 

However,  if  you  cut  the  watermelon  in  half  (cutaway  view),  then  the  texture, 

liloisture,  ^eeds,  and  rind  would  present  a  clear  picture.  Well,  that's  what  section 

views  do— —they  give  you  a  clear  picture. 

6.  Roof  plan.  —  This  plan  shows  the  roof  framing  detail  and  is  especially  helpful  when 
framing  is  complicated.^  ~  ^  ■  / 

7.  Electrical  plan.  —  This  shows  the;  proposed;Jocation  of  all  switfches>^ outlets, 
appliances,  power  panel,  etc.  ^  1 

;  ... 

'*  > 
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8. ^  Heating  plan.  -  This  plan  shows,  the  type>  location,  and  size  of  the  heating  system,. 

plus  other  important  installation  deld^s/ 

/'  <  *  ^  • 

i 

9.  Plumbing  plan.  -  This  plan  shows  the  location  of  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  kitchen,' 
,   bath,  basefijent,  or  utility  room.  It  usually  shows  some  details  of  the  septic  or  sewer' 

».  connection. 
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UNIT  11  -  PLANS 


The  Role  of  the  Architect  «  Lesson  4  (F) 

objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  how  the  architect  serves  the  owner 
,  and  builder. 

Related  Information: 

To  understand  the  role  of  an  architect,  assume  that  you  are  building  a  house,  but  your 
knowledge  of  construction  is  limited.  Then  your  best  Wet  would  be  to  hire  an  architect 
for  a  set  fee.  ThjS  fee  usually  depends  on  the  size  of  the  job  and  the  extent  to  which  you 
.useTiis  services. 

Thus  with  very  little  or  no  ccfnstruction  background,  your  could  hire  an  architect  ?c 
handle  the  construction  from  start  to  finish.  The  architect  would  get  frcJTn  "^your 
description  a  mental  picture  of  your  dream  house.  The  architect  would  first  draw 
preliminary  sketches  based  on  your  ideas.  To  accomplish  this,  the  architect  would  have  to 
consider  the  follcvviiig. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Basic  needs  of  occupants  V 

Appearance   and  style,  based  on 

preference   and  location   plus  lot 

cl^aracteristics. 

Climate  conditions 

Materials  available 

Costs  (available  funds) 


ROUGH  SKETCH 


— 


6.  Building  code 

The  preliminary  sketches  are  usually 
free-hand  drawings  made  somewhat  in 
proportion,  but  not  to  exact  scale. 
Sketches  can  be  studied  and  considered 
and  modified  to  meet  your""  expecta- 
tions. ^ 

The  next  step  is  to  diaw  up  final  plans, 
estimate  the  -costs,  prepare  specifi- 
cations, and  submit  plans  for  bids.  The 
architect  can  also  act  as  supervisor  dur- 
ing the  cost  of  construction.  The  duties 
would  be  to  make  inspections  during  all  phases  of  construction  and  protecr  your 
interests.  The  architect  would  cbnsult  with  you  and  thb  builder  from  time  to  time  on 
economies,  substitutions,  changes,  and  the  quality  of  labor  and  material. 
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Specifications  •    ^^^"-^        "  Lesson  5 

Objectives:  j 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  wUl  understand  what  4>^ifications  are  and  ho\ 
^       important  they  are.  •        ^  ^ 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  how  specifications  cover  each  i^ade  in  detail. » 

Related  Infownatibn:  ,  !  - 


1 


Specifications  in  construction  are  a  lot  like  instructions  for  a  cake  recipe  .  .  .  well,  almost. 
Because,  if  you  don't -use  the  proper  ingredients  and  follow  the  recipe  instructions,  you're 
not  going  to  have  a  good  cake.  ^ 

Construction  specifications  work  pretty  much  the  same' way.  Ignore  the  specifications  and 
you're  sure  to  buUd  a  poor  house.  Specifications  are  written  descriptions  that  explain  the 
drav/ings.  They  specify  the  work  to  be  performed,  the  degree  of  workmanship  expected, 
and  the  extent  of  the  vvork.  In  addition,  they  set  fofth  the  quality  arf^l  the  quantity  of 
:  the  materials.  '  . 

Specifications  are  necessary  because  it^oulH^^e  impossible  To  put^all  the  complex  details 
^  of  construction  on  a  bluef)rint.  If  all  \he  impWtant  ^^ta  of  construction  were  to  be  put   9^  1 
on  the  blueprint,  it  would  be  so  ^confusing  it  j^ould  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  drawing.,  y 

The  specifications  are  an  important  part  of  the  contract.  In  many  cases  they  have  priority  ^ 
oveiv-the  drav/ings  in  authority  and  importance.  The  drawings  can  have  additions, 
corrections,  or^.deletions  made.  However,  once,  the  contract  is  signed,  the  specifications 
can|ot  be  changed  without  proper  consent.  They  can  only  be  changed  by  mutual  consent 
of  buUder  and  owner  by  an  addition  called  an  addendum.*  i 


The  architect  prepares  specifications  that  completely  cove^  the  proposed  construcJtion  and 
^^j^^^<i'^^^"L?"P>.S^"^^^  clauses  and  special  clauses.  The  general  clauses  applj^to  almost  . 
every  portion  of  Construction  to' some,  degree  and  affect  all  grades.  (See  follovving  pages)^ 
The  special  clauses  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  maSfcrials,  construction  detaUs  and  special 
de^t^  not  covered  by  the  general  clauses.  For  example,  here  are  a  few  fecial  clauses: 

^3  ..Excavatidn 

\h)    Excavation   is  ^  based  on   normal  conditions  with  standard  excavating 
\      equipment.  Hence  any  rock  formation  encountered  that  requires  special 
equipment  or  blasting  would  b^  at  the  owner's  cost, 

^      (B)  Removal  of  excess  fill,  stumps,  or,  trees  will  be  at  the  owner's  cost  and  a 
^iJ[)a^ate^agreement  must  be  made. 

2,  Carpeinry 


(A)  Owner,  will  furnish  ^^^I'exposed  o^k  beams  for  family  room  at  his  cost.' 
'Installation  costs  are  urcfudea  in  contract  cost. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOME 

BEST  CORY.  AVAILABLE 


BUiLUCR    Jcse^k   /P  Lucas 


APPLICANT  S^me 


Proposed  Construction  V    Under  Construction 


1.  FOUNDATION 

Wall  footing  size        X        ;  Col.  or  pier  footing  sue  ^v*x  ;?y  X  thick. 

Foundation  wall  material.  Below  grade    C^^ndct    BIqcK  Thickness  2 

Above  grade          "  Thickness 

Top  course  ^'   Thickness        Soh  Js^ 

Columns:  Material  and  site   ^     Sff'i^/     Ct)>lC.    '^/tled      Number  7 

Girderi:,  Material  and  size      C»  Y  /  O      Rtj]  It   Up  (Mjnnri^ 

Foundation  treatment    CpYDP^t    n/a<^tfih  ~    "t^ir^^    hpl^iju  ^l^^  rlf^.  

2.  FIREPLACES-  Quantity    /     Descnption  dd^Se^^   Sh-iCK-  A7gt ^^sVys r)^  h^at>H\ 

3.  EXTERIOR  WALLS- 

Frame:  Material   Dou^/p  <i  Fi h  CcmSt  A/n  ^1   Stud  size     <:3  X  V 

Stud  spacing,  o,  c.  'Sheathing:   Kind  ^   ^/v.^r^^i   Thickness 

Siding.  Cerla^    S/^^  a-^^^  


15  lb,  felt  paper  under  sidmg.       X      Yes    No 

Extenor  painting'  No.  coats    ^       Materul      Dcc^h  Qdy   J^CcuJ  <^  "(^U I  

.Gable  wall  construction.     A    '  Same  as  main  walls   Other. 

4 FLOOR  FRAMING: 

Joists:  Material  DoUf^IgS  hf  Cpy-tsf  ^1  Pirst  ^oor  »»2C    ^  y  /O  }  Spacmg  ^  o.  c. 

Second  floor  size  ^   Spacmg    —    o.  c.  Bndging  

Concrete  on  ground*  Muc  and  thickness  /J?/ V  Th(Cf<t  ^^e^/  UrOU^^.I  /->  /  ^/) 
5.   SUB  FLOOlCiNG:  First  floor  size  aiul  material .  n/y  'ir/^t^cl  


Second  floor  sue  and  matenal>  —  ^  

Kifcheiv^'^/^/v/^,?^  /^lA^r  Su^h  ^^lonh^^X  plyscnk^t^  rj\>6>.i^.  Suh  f/~h 

6.  FINJ^ 'FLOORING.  First  floor,rooms       Qgy  ^rX^  f^lr^pf  k't'hh^t^^  ^ire^ide.^  ^  bdJCfk 

^f?^.d   ScLk^         Grade  AuTff    O^n)       strip.  T &  G.  -  <^^SCL 

Second  floor  room^  .  Species  Grade 

^All  oak  floors  are  end  ilutched.  k/CS   Finish  -Pl/^nt^    '/n  r  ^^c/CH  

47.  CPIUISJG  FRMIING:  f  ;       /  ^  .      *  ^         ,  -  '  '  I 

)LLrSno'^^7r^^  "^^^Spaat  or  fiteriaffl^..-^/^^^  ^/P    t'.Tr.  <,t    A/O.^/    '  ^  ^ 

Bndging:  SphC^ce^  -  .    

8.   ROOF  FRAMING:  i Size    ^  y  A   Spacing  o.  c.  Materul   Oou^/g^  A/h^  i^/^rySt  ^/ 

Reof  slope  ^  "n^^Knee braced     V%S     ^  C9llar^cgd--Vi^g"^         ^  ^  - 

'  9.  ^O^l'lRGf  gheathinWe^and  material        "  £:>/ y  sr. . W  ♦    Sj-^j ^j^^^^    ^Id^tYli  i  

ShinglesKlatcnal  and  grade  A /OA^W  ^  A/->-/^      J        rjh  /^Jfy^^/  

Underjay  material  and  grade  

10.  GUTTERSand  DO^NSPOuft:  Materul  <^/M-/r  /vA  7?^^/-/^  Jbuttors  Leaders  cj'V  5''  ^/u.m  -  Afc.OCJL 

INTERIOrVaLLS-  Size  and  material  ^    SheeJ^rxl/^  U   

y    X      Taped      /      Cemented       )(  Sanded 


12/^^ifff|pjolit  PTORS  AND  TRIM:   Doorsl^Ty  pc  f^lu<.k       Materul  BfhcH  

.■^ickness  /  Finish  A'oLiccrKi.J    Pa»ni  Stain  X  

^     Tr^m:  Type n^' -  /Vcd-(^r^2  I     Fmish^    VcLtVnish   ^ 

13.  WINDOWS:  Type  Z)/0/yA?/^    UixYl^         Material  /^/)  / /^g.    /^/>0<^     Thickness  of  frame     /  T 

•Thickness  of  sash  /  NCake      Su<:Seh-  >  J^yL^Xy^/  /  /V)f>.  {?r.tp 

^  ^Weatherstnppmg  ^Vv //    .       vr^  h    /Ajert^^  h  ^j- ^, p  ^ 

Cellar  windows  Ph^^f/t  -    LOert4^^.k-   Sih^t  p  D^/iJtuf<>   

14.  EXTERIOR  DOORS:     Main  entrance  door:  Material  Loh  i^e^  P/ilt*^    thickness  / 

*  ,  Other  entrance  dcors:  Material    /-y   •  thicknes<    /  .^^^ 
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15.  EXTERIOR  DETAIL.  Ex  tenor  millwork.  Painted   X     *  Stained    no.  coa 

16.  Ci^fllNETS  AND  INTERIOR  DETAIL:  abtnets.  matenal  ^ec/ 

Lineal  feet  wall  cabinets     /V  *   base  cabinets  ''  . 

Counter  topr^  F^Ol^n\(Ca.  ^^^^  AnCf  Spla  sh 

17.  STAIRS-  Basement:   Matcml    /7a         X  / O  Risers     ^  X  fC 

Main .         Matenal  —  ;  '  Risers  —  

Rcc.  room:  Material  —  ^  Risers  *  — 


1 8.   SPECIAL  FLOORS  AND  N^AINSCOTS 
Floors.  Location 


Matenal  description 


Treads 
Treads 
Treads 

Underfloor 


Walls. 


ht  he  Side.  P/^rin 

Location' 

Matenal  description                 ^  Height 

19.  PLUMBING. 


No. 


Location 


Make 


Special  Eqi 


[Uipn^nt.  etc 


Sink 
Lavatory 
Water  closet 
Bath  tub 
Stall  shower 
Tub  shoiXrcr  ^ 
Laundry  trays 
Wate  r 'supply 
Sewage  system 


t^i  -fchen 

Si            Double.  Rauul 

'/  " 

1, 

1 

a 

/. 

/ 

Community  system 
Community  system 


Individual  system  for  this  home. 
  Individual  system  for  this  home. 


Water  piping:  Material   /^n,y^r  j^lxh/rs 


Water  heater:  Sue,  how  fired,  make 
20.   HEATING:     Hot  Water 


/  LLh/  n  a  

Basc^ard       *         .       Cait  Iron^'fiascboard   


Loop  System 
Make 
Warm  Air 
Make 


With  Mam 


Forced' 


Perimeter  ducting 


21  ELECTRIC: 


:  HowJ^fireii   (^g^S'^    ^StajraRC  4^p»cixy  a  •^9!' 
Air  Conditioning.  -  t     r  ^  ^  


Service:  OveTk-hfCi.d  No.  ofjboxes  6  O  Fixture  allowance  %/0O 
Built  in  cq 


equipment.  , T^inJ^rl'in  ^Oi  '^y<i  V 

Spec  ul  details.  £^h^,.<:f   -f.,^      -G  h    /cV /r^A^K)'  ^  ^^/^^^A'^ 
22.   INSULATION'  Roof:  Matenal  Thickness 


Ceding.  Material  t\OCK  C*^rjr,l  

^Exterior  Walk.  Material  f\OCk'  /.jr.rJ 
Other- 


Thickness 
Thickness 


24.  PERMITS.  INSURANCES,  SPfe^L  PLANS,  ETC 
MISCELLANEOUS:  ^i^ach^ 


J. 


23.   LOT,  EXCAVATION,  BACKFILLING,  ROUGH  GRADE.  FINISH  GRADE.  SEEDING.  DRIVEWAY.  ETC.  
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The  specifications  are  written  each  trade  ^  and  in  the  order  that  the •  construction 
will  be  performed.'  Thus,  they  would  start  witK^excavation  and  ^ntinue  with  masonry, 
carpentry,  roofing,  plumbing,-*  heating,  air  conditioning,  electricjJ,  painting  and 
decorating,  and;  other  trades  the*  owner  might  wish  to  include  (driveways,  landscaj^ing, 
etc.)  / 

The  ,  specifications  help  to  simplify  the  job^^of  the  contractors  in  e^mating  costs, 
ordering  |naterials,  etc.  They  usually  indicate  to  the  builder  what /alternatives  or 
substitutions  he  is  allowed  in  certain  arenas.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  materials 
can  be  more  accurately  established. 

Finally,  specifications,  once  accepted,  are  legal  documents  that  protect  the  interests  of 
the  owner,  builder,  and  architect. 


\ 


Summary: 

r 

1.  Specificatlona  explain  the  drawings  with  regard  to  ext^it  of  work,  workmanship, 
quality  of  materials.  \^      '  ,^ 

2.  They  prevent  misunderstandings  and  dilutes. 

3.  Estimating  is  simplified  and  has  greater  ^accuracy. 

4.  General  clauses  cover  all  areas  that^'might  overlap  or  be  overlooked. 

> 

5.  They  proxect  the  interests  of  all  parties  Concerned 

6.  They  clearly  spell  oiu  what  substitutions,  if  any'^  can  be  mafle. 


C  1  ^ 
I     1  I 
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UNIT  II  -  PLANS 


The  Written  Contract 


Objective: 


Lesson  6 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the.  student  will  understand  the  important  role  of  the  written 
contract. 

Related  InformationV  " 

*)  ^ 

Did  you  ever  hea^  'the  expression  **talk  is  cheap"?  Well,  it*s  true,  and  that*s  why  the 
written  contract,  is  'so  important. 

Every  science*  teacher  knows  that  when  John  Wayne  and  other  good  guys  were  settling 
the  West,  a  man's  word  was  his  bohd.  Guys  used  to  trade  horses  and  steers  on  a  mere 
handshake  —  until  the  Big  Depression.  Thert  everybody  got  sneaky  and  started  kp  lie 
and  cheat,  and  that's  how  written  contracts  totik  hold. 


ERLC 


written  contracts  bind  all  parties  to  deliver  their  services  and  materials '  in  ^the  quality 
and  the  quantity  and  method  agreed  upon. 

Written  contracts  in  budding  are  ad^Hsable  as  follows: 

1?S.  With   the  purcha^  of  land  (with'*  the  seller  of  the 
/  land) ' 

2.  •  With  the  architect 

3.  With  the  builder 

4.  With  the  material  Supfilferl^^  r  ^ 

5.  With  other  contractors  (not  covered  by  builder's  con- 
tract) -v 

6.  Some  agreement  with  surveyor  and  attorney 


Competitive  bids  can  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  de- 
cision to  choose  one  over  another  is  made  aft6r  consider- 
ation of  the  integrity,  .a^bility,  performance  recotd,  and 
financial  responsibility  of  bidders.  The  lowest  bid  may 
not  always  be  the  best,  .and  the  best  appearance  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  best  contracitor. 


Contracts  should  be  prepared  by  an  attorney  familiar  with  or  specializing  in  building 
and  real  estate.  Stock  legal  forms  are  available  at  stationery  supply  stores,  but  a 
**do-it-yoiirself  contract"  can  b'e  a  dangerous  gamble. 
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why  a  contract  is  so  important 

The  language  of  the  contract  should  be  clear,  nothing  of  importance  should  be 
omitted,  and  clauses  should  be  included  regarding  delays  due  to  labor,  weather,  strikes, 
etc. 


Loan  applications  depend  on  contracts,  so  that  the  true  value  of  the  construction  is 
known.  Lending  institutions  require  a  copy  of  the  plans  and  specifications  plus 
estimated  value  before  they  will  issue  a  firm  letter  of  commitment. 

Note:  A' letter  of  copimitment  is  a  written  legal  commitment  that  the  lender  (bank) 
wilt  lend  a  specified  amount  of  money.  It  stipulates  the  terms  of  the  loan — mainly  as 
to  how  much  money  is  to  be  released  at  certain  stages  of  construction. 


Warning: 


1.  Avoid  verbal  agreements.  ^ 

2.  Read  a  contract  carefully  before  signing. 

3.  Have  a  lawyer  to  protect  your  interests. 


\ 
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UNIT  III  -  EXCAVATION 


Review  of  Matter 


Lesson  1 


4 


Objective: 

In  this  lesson  the  student  will  lay  his  own  foundatiprf  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
soil  and  its  relation  to  excavation/  He  will  know  about  several  of  the  jToperties  of 
matter. 

Related  Information: 

The  type  of  *'matter"  that  a  house  is  set  on  determines  the  type  of  foundation^  For 
exartiple,  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  Florida  has  water  just  below  the  surface^  making  a 
cellar  impossible  or  at  least  impractical. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  nl|ke  a  swift  review  of  matter  to  clear  up  aij 
confusion.  Yes,  there  is  confusion.  T^o  many  students  have  been  running  around 
school  asking  **What's-a-matter?"  Schod^pi^ncipals  take  a  mighty  dim  view  of  students  j 
running  around  with  fuzzy  concepts,  aiRlMlWJrally  bilame  science  teachers. 

  And    so,-  by    popular   request    (mostly    principal's),   we    will  review 

•*What*s-a-matter/' 


I 

A.  WHAT'S-^^MATT^R^"  fClattcr  ^  an^f  hi^^^ 
Occupies  space  and  has^weight.  It  js  found  in  three 
forms  —  solid,  liquid,  aftd  gas.  (Perfect  example:  a 
lazy  student.  *Mt"  occupies  space  and  has  weight. )r  — 


B.  STRUCTURE  OF  MATTER  All  matter  is  composed  of  very  small  particles,  cdled 
atoms  and  molecules.  Each  molecule  represents  the  smallest  piece  that  a  material  can 
be  reduced  to  and  still  retain  its  properties.  example,  water  (chemically.  HjO), 
when  reduced  in  size  beyond  its  smallest  speck  (a  molecule)  will  divide  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygenJ^pjii^  —  it  will  no  longer  be  water.  .^  ✓ 
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OXYGEN  ATOM 


O 


HYDROGEN  ATOMS 


C.  PHYSICAL  P^PERTIES  OF  MATTER.  Matter  has 


certain  characteristics 


/ 1'  \ 


1.  Mass  and  weight 

2.  Density 

3.  Volume 

.4*  Adhesicin  ^  ^ 

5.  Cohesion 

6.  Porosity 

7.  Impenetrability 

8.  Inertia^'  ^ 


COHESION: 

Z./Are  Molecules 
Attract  esich  other 
With  strong  force 


DROP  0F4tt^TER 


ohesive  force  of  molecules  is  vf^at  makes  drop  of  water  round 
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In  this  lesson  we  will  review  four  of  these,  leaving  the  other  four  to  show  up  in  other 
lessons.  ,  . 

Cohesion:  The  tendency  of  molecules  of  the  same  material  to  attract  one  another  (to 
stick  to  like  molecules). 


J" 


Cohesion-  Likermoleculps  stick  together- 


Adhesion:  ^The  tendency  of  unlike  molecules  to  attract 
one  anothef.  .    '  . 


ADHESION 


•Pencil  dipped  in  water 


^         Molecules  of  water 
hang  on  * 


\ 


Cohesion 


Like  molecules 


Adhesion:  . 
Unlike  molecules 


,«J^ 


ADHESION  ,    .  \ 

Unlike  molecules  stick  together 

Density:  Matt^  is  often  classified  as  light  or  heavy. 
This  comparison  is  based  on  the  weight  of  a  material 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  For  example,  a  cubic  inch  of 
lead  is  much  heavier  than  a  cubic  inch  of  meatball.  So 
we  say  that  lead' has  greater  density  than  meatballs  (or 
is  d^fi^er,)         .  .  ' 


Meatball 


Lead  ball 


.  ^  43  ^  ^  .  : 
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Porosity:  Matter  is  said  to  be  porous  when  it  has  large  air  spaces  in  it.  For  example^ 
a  sponge  and  a  paper 'towel  are  very  absorbent  -  water  can  take  the  place  of  thef^ 
pockets  —  so  they  are  described  as  porous. 


NON  POROUS 


Water  bounces 
off  glass 


I 

! 


POROUS 


Water  absgrbed 
by  porous  sponge 


Capillary  action:  Liquids  seem  to  defy  gravity  in  many  situations  in  the  building  trades, 
and  this  is  due  to  a  tendency  called  capillary  action.  It  seems  that  a  liquid  in  a  narrow 
tube  will  pidl  itself  up  by  a  combination  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  -  first 
clinging  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  tljen  evening^put;  then  clinging,  then  evening  out; 
and  so  on.  The  spaces  in  many  materials  in  effect /orm  little' tubes,  and  so  liquids  craWl 
up  them. 


TOAST 

^  CAPILLARY 
-ACTION  SOAKS 
UP  COFFEE 


FACIAL  TISSUE 


Water  risirig  in. 
.glass  tube 


■CUP  OF  COFFEE 


capillarV  action 


WATER 
INK  - 


INK,  CRAWLS 
UP  TISSUE  BY 

capiLlary  y 

ACTION  ^ 


Capillarity  in  house  construction  can  be. useful  or,  ti^oublesome,  depending  on  what"  it  is 
doing.  If  it  is  pulling  moisture  through  the  foundation  or  walls  -  that*s  mischief,  ^^it*s 
bad.  If  it's  helping  a  preservative  sink  into  wood  and  preserve  it  -  that*s  good. 


D.  THE  -THREE  STATES  OF 
determines  the  state  of  matter. 


MATTER. 


Note:   The   forces  between  .jnoleciHes 


A  solid  -  is  matter  in  which  the' molecules  vibrate,  but  still  are  tightly  packed 
together  by  the  attractive  force  between  .them.  A  solid  keeps  its  shape  pretty  well. 
A  liquid  -  is  matter  whose  molecules  have  enough  motion  of  their  own  to 
overcome'some  of  the  attraction  between  them.  A  liquid  takes  the  shape  of  its 
container. 


"0- 
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3.  A  gas  is  matter  whose  molecules  have  nq  attraction  for  each  other  but  are  in 
constant -motion.  Thus,  the  molecules  of  !gas;cga  ^nder  off  (evaporate)  because 
the  cohesive  force  is  weak.  If  in  a^contai^erra  gisf  takes  theMape  and  volume  of 


the  container. 


Ihe 


COMING  NEXT  The  next  lesson  explains  .how  the  science  of  matter  relates  to 

house  construction.  Don't  miss  it.  '  -  ' 
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UNIT  III  -  EXCAVATION 


Purpose  of  Exca^r^n  .  Lesson  2 

Objective:  «  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  why  excavating  is  necessary. 

Related  Information: 

HISTORICAL  FICTION,  OR  "HOW  THE  WEST^WAS  SETTLED" 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  original  settlers  came  to  America  and  landed  at  Seaside 
Heights,  a  terrible  thing  happened.  There  was  a  terrific  housing  shortage  due  to  a  rich 
clam-strike  that  brought  prospectors  from  everywhere.  There  wasn't  a  single  cave  to  be 
rented,  leased,  or  bought,  and  so  the  settlers  were  forced  to  build. 

Science  books  vfere  very^hard  to^come  by,  and  so  the  settlers  —  with  no  science  books  to 
back  them  —  started  to  build  houses  without  excavating  for  foundations.  They  just 
placed  the  houses  on  four  rocks. 

i       '  .  . 

Well,  each  year  ^Ken  the  northeast  storms  hit,  ^Jie  ^buildings  woyld  mpve^^  whiz.  The 
winds  would  sweep  over  the, Garden  State  Parkway  something  fierce,  which  made  the 
houses  move  wesi  faster."^^ The  houses  kept  moving  until  they  crossed  the  Rockies.  And 
that's 'how  the  West  Was  settled.  '         V  * 

J^aturally.  this  was  a  terrib|le  shock  to*these  "fqreign  folk,"  and  so  they  kept  prodding 
^their  kids  to  study  science.  That  is  why  folks  tod^y  are  very  scienqe-conscious  now  and 
keep  asking  one  another,  "Do  you  dig  it?^'  '    *  ■  ' 

A  * 

The  primary  purpose  of  excavation  is  to  reach  a  §ound  base  for  the  foundation,  so  as  to 
support  the  load  of  the  house.  In  Cold  climates  a  sound  base  would  be  deep.er^pugh 
below  ground  level  to  be  protected  from  fro^t  action.The  local  building  codes  establish  a 
safe  and  accepted  level  to  guide  builders. 

Excavation  can  serve  other  purposes  as  well:  g       .  , 

1.  It  can  provide  storage  space. 

2.  :  It  cai;i  provide  secondary  living  space. 

3.  4t  can  protect  the  foijndation  from  damage  by  man  or  nature.  *  , , 
4..  ItNcan  avoid  se'ttling  that  results  in  cracks  in  the  structure. 
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A  gooiJ  builder  >vill  ch^ck  the  subsoil  conditions  befpi|i' excavating.' Checking  can  be 
accomplished  by:  .  . 


1.  Test  borings  by  builder  (soil  samples) 

2.  Commercial  drilling  companies 

3.  The  city  engineers 

4.  Other  government  agencies 

5.  Or  information  may  be  available  from  neighbors. 


t7   V'  ^ 


t 
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UNn\  III  -  EXCAVATION 

Factors  Affecting  Excavation  ,  '  Lesson  3 

^  Objective:  ;  ^ 

At^the  end  of  this  lesson  you  will  understand  what  the  different  problems  are  that  affect 
the  dep^h  of  an  excavation. 

"~  "  Related" JnfornlatiOli:         \  ;  v  *  '   

From^he  prevfoxre  lessfOns' we  know  that  ^oil  is  a  solid  state  of  matter.  Due  to" the  force* 
^  of  cohesion  which  certain  soils  have  in  great  measure^,  excavating  in  these  soils  presents 
extra  problems  to  the  builder.  Let's  see  what  the  builder  may  encounter  when  he  sets 
out  to  dig  a  foundation: 

'  Clay:    Clay  has  a  very  fine,  powder-like  texture,  like  flour  or  bath  powder.  This  type  of 
soil  is  quite  cohesive,  which  means  it  sticks  together  well.  In  fact  some  clay  soils 
^  stick  together  so  strongly  that  they  are  as  hard  to  excayate  as  solid  rock. 

Rock:  Rocks  can  vary  in  size  from  pebbles  to  boulders  to  solid-rock  formations..  Huge 
boulders  or  solid  rock  require  special  equipment  and.  sometimes  blasting.  Removal 
of  rock  als*o  creates  soft  voids  that  can  require  expensive  reinforcement  rods^to 
offset  instability. 


M0IST':^DIL  CAUSED  BY 
i    SE|^^|ii=ROWl  SURFACE 


The  Water  Table 
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Hard  Shale:  Shale  is  layered  rock  that  is  extremely,  difficult  to  excavate  with  the  average 
power  shovel  or  dozer.  It  can  frequently  require  blasting  and  special  machinery 
As  a  result  it  is  usually  costlier  to  build  on  shale  than  on  soil. 

Sand:  Sand  is  relatively  easy  t^^djg  but  provides  a  loose-base.  Machine  traeks  in  the  final 
cutting  loosen  the  base,  which  should  .be  compacted  b^ore. pouring  footings. 

The water  table  also  affects  the  depth  of  the  excavation.  You  are  famfliar  with  the 
moisture  in  the  surface  level  of  the  soil.  It  comes  from  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  and 
also  from  the  water  table  below,  by  capillary  action.  ^ 

The  water  table  consists  of  underground  Fivers  and  lakes.  This  water  generally  follows  the 
contour  (shape)  of  the  land  in  a  current  —  sort  of  like  a  trout  stream.  This  natural 
ground-water  line  may  be  very  close  to  the  surface  or  it  may  be  quite  deep.  Excavation 
calls  for  good  judgment  Going  below  this  water  table  can  create  problems^in  excavation, 
installation  of  foundation,  waterproofing,  and  drainage.  Since  conditions  can  vary  so 
greatly,  only  an  experienced  excavator  or  enginejer  should  make  excavating  decisions. 


Climate  affects  construction  in  many\ways.  For  example,  the  depth  of  frost  in  the 
ground  depends  oivthe  climate.  And  eVery  geod  would-be  builder  knows  that  sound 
footings  \s^ould  be  below  the  frost  line.  Other  climatic  factors  affecting  excavation 
include  the  likelihood  of  hurricanes  or  tornadoes,  and  the  average  amount  of  rainfall. 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  prevailing  climate  is  necessary  for  accurate  decision-making  in 
excavation. 

Air  and  water  also  affect  soils.  Most  soils  are  affectted  by  water  and  will  swell  when  water 
is  added  and  shrink  when  it  is  removed  or  dried  out.  Clay,  for  example,  is  composed  of 
tiny,  fine  particles  like  dust  that  have  a  great  cohesive  pulh  Water  can  affect  clay  soils  in 
many  ways:  the  soil  may  swell,  shrink,  or  turn  into  a  semi-plastic,  jelly-like-mass,- or  it 
might  lose  strength.  Water  can  also,  by  its  freezing/SfctiOn,  caUse  soil  to  expand  or  swell; 
then,  as  it  melts,  tlie  shrinkage  m'ay  cause  a  drop 'in  grade  level. 


Because  of  the  effect  of  air  on  soil^^tJs  a^^j^saBIe  to  postpone  final  trenching  of  footings 
until  the  time  to  pour"  the  concrete.  Some  soils  will  become  soft  if  exposed  to  air,  and 
certain  clays  will  lose  their  strength  by  the  drying  action  of  air. 

The  effects  of  air  and  water  on  soils  should  be  borne  in  mind  by.  a  builder.  If  he  has  any 
doubts  about  the  particular  soil  he  is  dealing  with,  he  shouldyonsult  an  engineer.  When 
necessary,  soils  can  be  scientifically  analyzed  as  to  stability  and  density  in  a  laboratory,. 
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One  other  factor  influencing  the  depth  of  excavation  is  the  design  of  the  structure.  The 
overall  size  and  weight  of  the  structure  must  be^ considered  in  deciding  the  depth  and 
extent  of  the  excavation.  For  example,  residential  construction  loads  are  relatively  light, 
and  excavation  need  only  reach  a  sound  base  below-the  frost  line.  A  high^ise  apartment 
or  industrial  building  might. require  additional  excavation  and  fipotings  —  and  in  extreme 
cases  driving  pilings  to  support  the  structure. 

Now  we  can  summarize  the  different  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  when  planning 
an  excavation: 

1.  General  type  of  soil  aad  any  paxticular  characteristics^     ^  < 

2.  Depth  of  the  water  table 

3.  Design  of  the  structure 

4.  Climatic  conditions 

'  5.   Cost  (blasting  might  be  too  costly). 
6.   Utilities  (depth  af  street  sewer  line) 

THIS  LESSON  ENDS  WITH  A  QUffsflON  Is  it  important  to  remove  guesswork  as 

to  tha  nature  of  soil  before  buildingr 

THIS  LESSON  ENDS  WITH  TfiE  ANSWER  Yup! 

Without  this  lesson,  folks  will  have  to  go  through  Jife  performing  the  **stomp  test"  for 
soil.  The  stomp  test  requires  that  you  ''stomp"  the  proposed  excavation  site  in  your  bare 
*feet.  You  jump  as  high  as  you  can  in  the  air,  Waving  your  arms  like  a  windmill,  and 
shout  "What's  the  matter?"  •     .  . 


HOW  TO  INTERPRET  STOMP^TEST  RESULTS  

♦ 

Solid  ground  —  very  little  bounce,  making*your  feet  smart. 

.J   .  , 

Clay  —  faint  prints  of  heel  and  toes  ^nd  fallen  arches. 


Sv^^amp  —  you  disappear  into  the  bog  and  have  to  be  rescued;  or  your  friends  tell  your 
widow. 


IT  III  -  EXCAVATION 
•Laying  ^\it  the  House  ^  '*  Lessonf  4 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  tKe  student  will  una^rstand  how  a  house  is  placed  on  a  lot. 
Related  Information:  > 

The  first  step  is  performed  by  a  registered  surveyO^^  who  sets  up  guidelines '  for"  the 
excavator,  mason  contractor,  and  buil4er  after  the  site- hasi  been  cleared. 

The  surveyor  establishes  the  comer  markers  of  the  lot  by  meahs  of  an  instrument  called 
transit,  a  tape,  and  calculations.  The  syrveyor  will  further  lay  Out  oak  stakes  with  naili, 
indicating  the  outside  lines  of  the  foundation  walls.  On  request,  c^e  surveyor  will  offset 

J  the  stakes  5'  on  each  corner,  thus  allowing  the  excavator  to  work  t\is  machine  withput 

Jjlisturbing  the  stakes. 

The  science  of  mathematics  should  be  used  to  assure  square  corners  on  the  foundation 
To  do  this  we  use  the  fact  that,  in  a  triangle  where  one  angle  is  exactly  a  right  angle, 
we  can  lay  off 

3  units  along  one  I  3'-0*  ^  I 

edge,  and  ^\units  I  I 

along  the  other  edge', 
and  the  line  connecting 
these  two  points  will  be 
exactly  5  units  -long.    If  it  is 
not,  we  must  adjust  the  corner 
angle  untU   it.  is.  This  is  called  * 
the  3  —  4  — ,  5      method.    If  more 
convenient,  measure  off  6  — 
units;  it  works  just  as  well. 


O 

^1 


As  a  further  check,  the  two  di 
the  foundation  should  be  measurec 
steel  tape.   If  the  foundation 
the  diagonals  will  be  equal  in 


marc 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 
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Purposes  of  the  Foundation 
Objectives: 


^sson  1 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  why  a  foundation  is  necessary. 


f: 


2.  The  student  .will  also  ^understand  that  a  poor  foundation  will  affect  future  repair^  iuid 
value.  t 


Related  Information: 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  expression,  "The  buck  stops  here"?  Well,  it  was  an  expression  firsi 
used  by  President  Harry  Truman.  It  means  that  passing  the  blam^  on  to  someone  els^ 
eventually  comes  to  an  end  at  the  President's  desk.  This  same  thought  can  be  applied  to 
foundations. 

The  successful  construction  of  an^  house  depends  on  the  soundness  of  its  foundation  . . . 
You  can't  "pass  the  buck." 

The  following  are  some  functions  of  a  foundation.  You  will  see  why  proper  design,  good 
materials,  and  professional  workmanship  are'  so  necessary. 

1.  Foun^tions  provide  support.  The  foundation  walls  carry  the  weight  of  the  entire 
structure  above  it  -  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  and  roof.  All  parts  of  a  house  depend  to  some 
degree  on  other  parts,  and  eventually  the  foundation  supports  them  all.  The  quality  starts 
here  . . .  there  is  no  "passing  the  buck." 

7.*. 


\ 
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Foptings  must  be  below  fr^  action 
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2.  Foundations  protect  against  action  of  'frost.  To  understand  why  this  is  so,  let  us^see 
what  happens  when  water  freezes.  Materials  on  freezing  change  frbiTk  a  liquid  state  to  a 
solid  state.  Most  materials  contract  or  shrink  during  freezing,  but  water  expands  when 
frozen  into  ice.  This  expansion  is  due  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  mol^ules,  that  now 
require  more  space  as  ice  than  they  did  as  water.  *  \ 

•  \. 
Thus  we  can  easily  understand  that  soil  containing  moisture  will  expand  as  it  freezes.  As  ' 
soil  freezes,  it  needs  room  to  expand.  Since  there  is  less  pressure  from  above,  this  causes 
the  ground  To  push  upwafd,"  which'' is^^lhd  heaving,  ^hen  a^it  thawsr-it-settles  again. 
This  up-and-down  motion  would  cause  cracks  and  other  serious  structural  defects  to  a 
building  resting  on  the  soil.  The  only  way  to  protect  the  building  is  by  using  a 
foundation  to  extend  below  the  level  of  frost  action. 

3.  Foundations  can  provide  storage,  utility,  and  living  space.  Foundations  form  an 
underground  enclosure  for  basements  and  a  protection  against  soil  and  water  pressure.  A 
dry  basement  can  supply  storage  areas  and  areas  for  recreation,  laundry,  and  heating 
units. 

4.  Foundations  can  provide  protection  from  insects.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
termites,  ants,  and  other  wood-boring  insects  can  eat  away  parts  of  the  structure.  The 
foundation  acts  as  a  first  line  of  defense  by  keeping  wood  away  from  direct  contact  with 
the  soil.  *  '     .  ftc 


TERMITE 
SHIELD 


Mini-Facts 

Termite  shield  -  a*  protective  sKield  made  of  a  non-corrosive  metal  that  fits  over  the 
foundation  like  a  metal  hat.  It  is  als^  placed  around  plumbing  pipes  to  keep  out  those 
little  rascals  —  termites. 
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Termites  are  whitish  wood-devouring  insects  that  resemble  ants  in  appearance  and  in 
\  habits  -  by  living  in  colonies  in  the  soil  -  but  they  really  are  a  different  breed  of  critter. 

They  cannot  stand  exposure  to  light\and  air.  But  certain  termites  are  so  determined  to 
get  a  good  meal  that  they  make  mud  tiinnels  on  t;he  outside  of  masonry  to  provide  a 
pathway  from  ground  to  wood.  \ 

\ 

Termites  as  pets  -  Many,  many  years  ago  l?efore  riots. and  demonstrations  were  popular 
meth<^s  used  by  rebellious  students,  the  Jcids  would  use  i^^^terniite  trick."  Mean, 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^'vicioais/^iidents  would  raige  and^tr^abi^  to  snap  up  scmDm  desks  and  seats.  The 

destruction  Was  so  terrible  that  classes  had  to  be  callecToTf,  ^nd'*  soon'^every'^schSbl  frad' 
"termite  days"  —  similar  to  our  present  "snow  days."  Well,  dedicated  science  teachers 
cured  that  by  developing  a  termite  cocktail.  An  imitation-wood  sponge  would  be  soaked 
with  cocktail  juice,  of  ^hich  the  termites  would  partake.  The  termites  would  get  silly 
(stoned)  and  couldn't  tell;  wood  from  steel.  They  would  ^-uin  their  molars  on  the  metal 
and  die.  Science  triumphs^again! 


r 
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ERIC 


UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


Kinds  of  Foundations 


Lesson  2 


Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  most  popular  foundation  types  and 
the  advantages  of  each. 

Rela,{€d  Information: 


Once  upon  a  time  when  George  Washington 
was  just  a  kid,  a  fierce  classroom  debate  de- 
cided the  importance  of  lessons  on  foun- 
dations. A  kid  named  Brute  asked  tjie  teach- 
er, **What  do  persons  called  students  need 
with  lessons  on  foundations?".  Well,  nor- 
mally the  teacher  would  ignore  such  class 
participation,  but  this  kid  happened  to  be 
very  tall  and  very  large  and  so  he  got  an  an- 
swer. Thi§  is  that  historic  reply  . . . 

"Today's  students  are,  tomorrow's  home- 
owners with  big.,mortgage  payments.  This  is 
when  a  good  foundation  is  important,  A 
dry,  waterproof  basement  is  especially  im- 
portant to  male  persons  when  they  lose  an 
argument.  Some  marriage  counselors  claim 
that  some  husbands  spend  as  much  as  fifty 
percent  of  their  married  life  in  the  cellar. 
Thefe  expertT  highly  recomiftend  dry  cellars 
to  protect  male  persons  on  those  days  that 
they  lose." 


Now,  the  real  facts  .. . 


The  type  of  foundation  depends  on  the  soil  conditions,  building  codes,  climate,  aitd'the  lo^d 
*  to  be  carried.  It  also  depends  on  whether  a  basement  is  desired.  Where  there  is  a  full 
basement,  the  foundation  forms  the  basement  walls.  If  a  house  is  to  be  built  over  a  crawl 
space,  the  foundation  may  be  a  masonry  wall,  or  (to  save  money)  the  house  may  be  simply 
set  on  piers'.  Again,  in  areas  where  the  soil  does  not  permit  a  foundation-  as  usu^l,  then 
pilings  may  be  driven  into  the  soil  to  su*pport  the  building. 
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There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  foundations  that  can  be  used.  The  choice  depends  a^'^at  deal 
(on  the  availabflity  of  labor  and  materials,  plus  the  consideration  of  costs: 

1.  Poured  Concrete  Foundations.  -^This  type  is  normally  considered  the  best  because  it 
tends  to  crack  less  and  leak  less.  The  entire  foundation  is  poured  at  one  time;  thus  it 
becomes  a  single,  solid  unit.  It  also  costs  less  for  labor,  since  the  forms  can  be  placed  and 
the  concrete  poured  with  unskilled  labor.  The  poured  foundation  can  withstand  greater 
sofl  and  water  pressure  and  is  usually  watertight.  The  density  of  the  material  is  greater, 
and  it  resists  abrasion  and  deterioration  better  than  block  foundations.  The  disadvantage 

T  is  that  it  is  not  too  flexible  for  changes  or  additions. 

2.  Concrete  Blocks  Foundations.  —  This  type  of  foundation  is  widely  used  and  highly, 
satisfactory  if  carefully  built.  Since  the  blocks  are  large  units,  the  foundation  can  be 
speedil^^cted.  This  type  is  especially  useful  where  concrete  is  unavailable,  too 
exp^^V^,     impractical  because  of  lack  of  access.  '   •  ^ 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 
A  "True  Story"  About  the  Origin  of  Footings '  j  Lesson  3 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  about  the 
origin  of  footings  -  the  facts  tliat  most  history  books  are  afraid  to  tell. 

Related  Information:  ^      '  "  -  ^ 

Many,  many  years  agp,  everything  with  feathers  that  could  fly  was  called  foul.  Chickens 
were  often  classified  ^s  "real  foul."  In  a  sense  there  was  some  justification  to  this  label, 
because  their  feet  were  always  covered  with  sticky  mud  from  the  barnyard.  But  this  mean, 
vicious  label  caused /some  of  the  chickens  to  rebel.  These  were  the  ''concerned"  birds, 
concerned  about  ecology  (pollution,  environment  and  ccipxmunity  health).  J 

This  concerned  group  was  worried  about  barnyard  conditions,  especially  the  wet  spongy  soil 
condition  and  its'^ect  on  safe  footing.  These  birds  formed  a  study  groip>  t!h|it^^arted  from 
scratch  and  developed  the  first  scientific  theory  on  footings.  Jp  '^^p^* 

This    in-depth  "/study    revealed  that  many 

serious  fpot  ailments,  such  as  athlete's  foot, 
'  arthritis,  water  on  the  knee,  and  gout  were  all 

caused  by  poor  footing.  This  group  found 

that  chfckens' .  feet  were,  poorly  design'ed  to 
jc^ify  the  chicken-andregg  load.  This  poor 

design  caused  chickens  to  sink  up  to  their 

kneecaps  in  barnyard  mud.  The  concerned 

group  now  had  a  mission  —  to  in:jprove 

shaiey^b^nce  aifd  squiggly^  footings:^  But  ^ 

how? 


The  concerned  group  recommended  that  Flaps  be  sewed  between  thfc  toes.  The  object  was  to 
distribute  the  load  so  that  birds  could  walk  on  mud  and  mire  wit^mease  and  stability.  The 
first  design  was  a  smashing  success.  No  Iqnger  did  muck  squirt  or ^oot^  between  their  toes> 
and  stable  footing  was  now  possible. 
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The  concerned  group  went  wild  with  joy  and 
decided  to  split  with  the  old  uptight  birds  (who 
preferred,  things  as  they  always  had  been).  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  change  to  mod  feathers 
and  greasy  kid  stuff  to  w.aterproof  their  feathers. 

ley  next  decided  to  go  all  out  and  change  their 
nanje  to  "ducks:**  Thus  they  created  a  new  scene, 

Jo  thk  day  web-footed  "ducks  with  greasy  feathers 
J  run  circles  af6und  the  'plaih  chickens,  because  they^ 
call  navigate  on  any  type  qf  soil,  \ 

During  all  this  commotion,  architects  and  builders 
were  Riding  in  the  weeds,  making  careful 
observations  and  taking  notes.  This  sneaky  grixjap^ 
decided  tcTcopy  the  ducks,  and  the  first  thing  they 
designed  were  d,evices  ^to  improve  their  own 
footing.  ( 


One  of  man's  first  footing  problems  was  to  Y^lk  on  snow,  and  so  he  designed  snowshoes. 
•  Snowshoes  worked  just  like  ducks'  feet^-  they  spread  the  load  and  distributed  the  weight. 
The  ne,xt«f)roblem  was  to  travet  in  muck  and  mud,  and  so  man  started  to  place  flat  boards 
and  rocks  to  keep  from  sinking, "  ^ 


Then- man  extended  his  ide4S  -on  distributing  the  load  to  paved  roads,  W  now  wagons  and 
'^trucks  were  able  to  meet  tj^eir  delivery  schedule^. 

At  last  man  applied  the  idea^of spreacfing  the  load  to  his  houses,  schools,^alo\ms,  and  other, 
places  bf'rest  and  recreation. 

Hfe  devised  the  idea  of  *a  wide  platform  under  the  basQ  of  foundation  walls  so  the 
^ould  not  sink  down'and  perKaps  disappear  fro;n  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  bad  rain^ 

Just  think  -  If  it  wasn't  for  footings  you  would  still  be  living  in  c^ves,  and  there  would 
no  schools.  Isn't  that  a  horrible  thobghl!    \  \ 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 

Importance  of  Footings 
Objectives: 

At  the  end  of  thislesson  the  student  will: 

-  T 

1.  Understand  why  the  guess-and-mess  meihod  of  majcing  footings  will  not  do.  ^ 


Lessqii  4 


2.  Apply  trie^d-and-true  methods  based  on  science. 

y  /  <  / 

3.  Follow  a  set  of, proven  rules  to  avoid  lutur^  problems. 


Related  Information: 


A  footing  gives  a  house  the  same  stability  as  a  duck's  foot  in  mud  or  a  paif  of  snowshoes  on 
a  hunter's  feet.  They  all  distribute  the  wieght  of  the  objecty  providing  stability  and 
preventing  sinking.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  avoid  basement  leaks,  building  cracks,  or 
sticking  doors  or  windows  —  install  the  footing  properly.  The  footing  of  a  house  is  the 
concrete  pad  or  snowshoe  on  which  the  foundation  and  the  house  rest.  So  let's  go. 

Ye  Olde  Guesswork  Method,  -  Sloppy,  shaky,  unstable  footings  are  easy;  all  you 
haVe  to  do  is  eliminate  common  sense.  The  trick  to  thi^*  method  is  to  start  off 
confused  and  maintain  this  way-out  state  all  the  way.  First,  select  any  spot  on  the  lot 
and  start  digging  like  a  madman.  Be  sure  to  ignore  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  the 
type  of  footing,  and  the  size.  Footing  forms?  Who  needs  them!  Then  order  concrete, 
but  don't  specify  the  mix,  and  refuse  to  give  che  conctete  company  the  delivery 
address.  This  keeps  everybody  guessing.  If  the  truck  does  arrive  through  some^ error, 
let  the  driver  add  water  until  the  mixtur^is^^k^^^up  J[|^spreai^  S^^Y  .^^^^ 
way*  By  using  this  method,  whoever  lives  in  the  house  will  "bless"  your  name  For 
ever  and  ever* 

Exaggerated,  you  say?  Sure,  but  guesswork  and  carelessness  will 
produce  disaster  every  time* 

.2.      Right  Method  —  Based  on  Science^ 

a.    Soil  Conditions.  —  Normal  conditions  would  consist  of  a  hard-pan  type  of  soil  or 
very  firm,  well-drained  'soil.  Should'  you  encounter  a  filled-land  situation,  the 
footings  should  go  deeper  and  reach  undisti^bed  solid  ground.  Any  :ab normal  soil 
-     V  conditions,  such^  as  loose  sand,  clay,  fill  dirt,  or  water  require  special  treatment. 
}        Xrhen  the  focDtings  should  be  made  either  wider  or  deeper  or  have  special 
/    reinforcements  added. 
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Weather.  ~  Fpotings  should  extendi  far  enough  below  the  frost  line  t*o  protect 
against  heaving  and  settling.  This  is  not  only  practical  from  the  point  of  view  of 
science  but  is  required  by  most  building  c9des.  Most  codes^  New  Jersey  for 
example,  require  a  minimum,  of  3  feet  below  grade.  .  ^ 

Compressive  Strength.  -  These  are  fancy  words,  for  sure,  but  mighty  important,  so 
hang  in  for  translation  to  student  language.  Adequate  compressive  strength  means 
thai  the  weight  of  the  load  (house)  on  the  concrete  footing  will  be  supported 
without  failingjpr  crushing.  For  example,  a  certain,  footing  placed  on  splid,  bearing* 
soil  will  withstand  a  load  of  2,000  pounds  per  square  inch  without  failing  or' 
crushing.  Hence  2,000  poui)ds  per  square  inch  is  its  compressive  strength. 

Tensile  Strength.  -  This  means  the  ability  of  a  footing  to  re<;ist  being  torn  or  broken 
apart.  Concrete  by  itself  has  very  little-  tensije  strength.  Therefore,  if  the  soil 
conditions  are  poor,  you  need  somfething  to  improve  it.  Ste^  rods  or  reinforcement 
have  an  excellent  tensile  strength  and  so  should  be  added.  Now,  the  concrke 
**borrows*  the  tensile  strength  of  steel,  knd  the  footirig  strength  is  regained. 


e.  Size 

To  determine  widtli^of  footings  —  tlouble  the  width  of  the  wall. 
To  determine  the  thickness  —  nieasure  the  width  of  the  foundation  wall  and  use 
that  measurement.      ^       '  *  ^ 

(Note:  This  is  a  sii;rtplified  method,  baspcj  on  firm  soil  conditions. )\ 

.  :  ■  ■      :i.  y    '      't  ■ 

Example:  '  *  , 

Proposed  foundation  watt  is  8"  thick  anS  8'  high. 
Width  of  footing  =  2  x  8"  =  16"  'I; 
Thickness  of  footing  =  S"  , 

Do 's  and  Don  'ts 

a.  Footings  should  be  made  of  poured  concrete. 

b.  Follow  recommendation^  of  building  codes  and  concrete  suppliers'  as  to  type  of 
mixture  and  weight-bearing  ability  of  concrete.  - ' 

c.  Concrete  footings  should  be  poured  continuously.  No  Ibad  should  be  plaSed  on  the 
footings  until  the  concrete  is  properly  firmed  up. 

d.  Avoid  ej^bessive  water  in  the  mixture.  It  may  make  it  easier  to  spread,  but  it  will 
weaken  the  footing.  Footings  should  be  poured  fairly  stiff. 

e.  ^When  in  doubt  as  to  .thickness  of  footing,  use  this  rule:  Never  make  thickness  of 
footing-less  than  thickness  of  wall.  '  '  ^ 

f.  Footing  width  should  be  designed  to  bear  the  load.  Under  normal  conditions  make  it 
atJeast  twice  the  width  of  the  wall  it  is  to  ^support.  ^ 

g.  Never  lise  fill  dirt  if  the  trench  is  too- deep  in  spots.  Use  additional  concrete*^—  it 
may  cost  a  little  more  now,  but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  "  \ 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 
Form  Construction  for  Footings      *  Lesson  5 

Objective:  ^  '  ,  ; 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  ^td'dent  will  understand  the  use  of  forms  in  making  footings. 
Related  Information:    •  -  _ 

The  main  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  learn  how  to  build  proper  forms  for  residential  homes 
(or  how  to  keep  concrete  out  of  your  shoes).  You  may  never  have  to  build  a  form  in  your 
life,  but  at  least  you  will  know  good  from  bad.  Sneaky  contractors  will  avoid  you  as  they  do 
, taxes,  and  you  will  live  a  long,  happy  life.  • 


FORMS  MUST  BE  STRAIGHT, 
FIRM,  AND  PROPERLY  SIZED 


STAKE 
BRACE 


Simple  concrete  forms  *  for 
residential  construction  can  be' 
constructed  from  roughs  materials 
or  lessrexpei>sive  framing^  lumber.^ 
Form  stock  sh^oiild  be  selected  from 
clean,  straight/and  strong  lumber, 
like  2  ,x  8*s  or  2  X  10*s  in  long 
lengths.^ 


After  the  fo^ms  have  been  properly 
built  to  desired  m'easurements,  they 
should  be  leveled,  braced,  and  the 
entire,  unit  squared.  The//next  step  is 
to  oil  .the  forms  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from,  sticking  to  them, 
which  makes  removal  difficult;. 

Concrete  exert^^great  pressure,  and  forms  must  j^e  strongly  braced  and  tightly  constructed 
to  avoid  bulgihg  br  leaking. 

Leveling  and  'Sl^|arihg  are  an  absolute  must  -  unless  you  like  crooked  houses.  If  yoii're  fond 
of  crooked  h'ousfes,  then  save  all  your  old  textbooks  so  that  you  can  level  the  furniture  and 
appliances. 


SOLID  BASE, — 
NO  LOOSE  DIRT 
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No-form  footing  JX^- 
requires  sharp,  clean  jTA^ 

■  ■ 
4^     .  ■ 


Some  footings  can  be  installed  by  cutting  and  excavating  a  clean  trench.  However,  the^earth 
must  be  firm  and  solid,  and  good  weather  is  necessary  to  avoid  damage.  This  method  can- 
conserve  time  and  jabor,  but  the  soil  must  be  firm,  solid,  and  not  too  porous. 


FIRST  FLOOR  LIVI 


Top  of  foundation 


4 


-Finished 
Grade 


Basement 
^  area 


I  '  i  i  i 


» — r 


Recreation  Room 


Recreation  Room  Floor  y 

CZL-  


I     ■    i     ■     I     ,  I 


/ 


1  jr^i^y^^A^:s<i;r^^-^^.-^i>^ 


A  stepped  footing 


In  some  cases  a  footing  must  be  stepped  or  set  at  different  levels.  The  slope  of  the  land, 
obstructions,  or  t;he  design ^of  the  house  may  require  a  stepped  footing.  The  basic  principles- 
remain  the  same  —  the  resrisconm^j^n  sense.  -j^ 


\ 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 

-  •  *  *  • 

^Code  Requirements  Lesson  6 

Objectives:  .  ^ 

1.   At  the  end  of  this  lesion  the  student  will  understand  that  building  codes 'are  part  of  C 
the  law  and  must  be  foUowed, 

2. ,  The  student  will  also  understand  that  building  codes  regarding  masonry  proyide 
 quality-and  safety  safeguards  and  should  be  foUowed. 

Related  Information:  •  > 

When  our  country  was  a  young  teenager,  there  was  no  need  for  building  codes.  After  all, 
there  was  just  so  much  you  could  do  'with  a  log  cabin  or  sod  house  plus  an  outhouse. 
However,  as, the  person-population  increased,  persons  not  only  stomped  on  one  another's 
feet,  *but  they  built  all  sorts  of  buildings,  some  jDf  which  endangered  fife  and  limb. 
Sagging  houses,  leaky  phirtibing,  and  overflowing  s'eptic  tanks  caused  tempers  to  flare,  and 
so  building  codes  were  developed.  ' 

Most  building  codes  cover  every  phase  of  construction,  .including- such  items  as 
excavation,  m^isonry,  framing,  electrical  work,  sanitation,  etc.  These  building  codes  are 
based  on  the  type  of  soil,  climate,  and  structure.  In  general,  all  plans,  specifications,  and 
construction  methods  must  meet  or  exceed  the  established  code. 

''  ... 
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Most  masonry  codes  include  the  following  major  points: 


Climate:  In  cold  Climates  the 
masonry  base  or  footing  must 
extend  below  the  frost  line.  This 
*  protects  from  heaving  and  thaw- 
ing, thus  avoiding  movement  and 
cracks. 


[the  case  of  the  concreteJ 
that  lost  pts  strength 


2.  Soil  conditions:  Soil  conditions 
vary  from  area  to  area,  and 
footings  musttbe  designed  accord- 
ingly. The  footings  must  support 
the  building  ^^^eight  effectively  and 
evenly,  and  thus,  codes  require 
they  be  set  on  solid  ground.  Other 
than  solid  ground  requires  special 
footing  design,  reinforcement,  or 
construction  methods. 

3.  Temperature:  Tempxerature  plays  a 
vital  role  before,  during,  and  after 
pouring  concrete.  Most  building 
codes   prohibit   work   at  below  * 
-freezing   temperatures.  Thus  a 
good  rule  to  follow  is:T)on!t  pouT 
concrete  when"  the  Terfip^rSfture  tS'  * 
below  '33°*F|^^d  getting  colder. 
Masonry  that/^  completed  should- 
be  covered  with  insulating  ma- 
terials to  ^ke^p  it  from  freezing;, 
and  most^rf^^s  require  this. 

4.  Forra^]  The  j^^es  of  footing  and 
..\wall  tKic^cn^,  Width,  and  design 

should  cit^ly.  with  local  codes. 

Fojmis^  mqs,t^e  accurate,  neat^  and 

"\vell ^  braced  in"  most  cases  before 
ft 

pertnission  to  pour  is  given . 

i 

5.  Concrete:  Concrete  .must  ,mpet 
specifications  of  the  local  code, 
based  on  the  load-bearing  ability. 
The  load-bearing  ability,  uspally 
mealed  in  pounds  per  square 
inclr|^(P.S. I.), . depends  upon  the  * 
concrete-mi)^     ratio     of  sand,- 


DEUVERED  11:00  A.M.— 5  y<Js. 


flump:  4" 
strength:  2500  psi 


y  strengin:  i:ouu  \ 
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cenjent,  and  gravel.  The  mixing  must  be  done  on  the  site,  ami  the  addition  of  extra 
water  is  not  permitted  by  code.  The  delivery  ticket  specifies  theVix  ratio,  water  to  be 
added,  and  pound  test  of  mixture.  \  ^ 

Note:  In  general,  the  building  inspector  enforces  the  code  and  must,  inspect  and 

approve  of  all  phases  of  construction.  This  includes  inspection  di^the  depth 
of  the  excavation,  the  footing  forms,  and  perjodic  on-the-spot  inspections  of 
the  work  in  prog-ess.         .  *  -  .  *' 


UNIT  IV  MASONRY 


What  Is  Cement? 
Objectives: 


Lesson  7 


1.  The  student  will  leam  a  hazy,  hysterical  history  of  cement  -  the  Rock  Age  Scene. 

2.  At.  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  what  cement  is,  how  it  is  used, 
and  the  advantages. 


Related  Information: 


Masonry  materials  are  used  in  construction  because  of  the  foUowing  advantages: 

1.  Strength  ~  they  have  the  ability  to  support  heavy  loads. 

2.  Tougi(ness  -  they  have  the  ability  to  witnstand  soil  pressure,  water  pressure,  etc. 

3.  Durability-  -  they  have  the  ability  to  vnthkan.d  wear  and  tear  for  long,  long  years.  ^ 

4.  Economy^  -  they  are  inexpensive,  plentiful,  and  practical. 

Beautiful  advantages!  But  how  do  you  combine  masonry  materials  -  make  them  stick 
together  -  to  make  a  construction  that  has  the  strength,  toughness,  durability,  and 
economy  that  masonry  materials  are  capable  of? 

Well,  this  explanation  belongs'to  the  history  department  -  not  the  science  department. 
So,  let's  check  the  blurred  pages  of  history  -  the  coke  stains  rnake  it  the  "real  thing"^ 

^1*  Rock  Age  Scene  (Hazy  History,  Vol.  1)7^-  Folks  c'alkd  **rock^appers'fni^e'ptoiTe 
Age  provided  vocational  education  for  rock  diggers,  rock  rollers  and  rock  a^d  roll  groups, 
but  somehow  they  forgot  "rock  joiners^'  (as  the  masons  of  the  day  were  caBed). 


what  rtiade  the  scene  worse  was  the  condition  of  the  rock  market.  The  rock  market  was 
really  in  bad  shape.  It  had  taken  a  big  tumble.  All  the  used-rock  lots  weren't  moving  a 
thing  -  except  smalL  compact  **foreign  pebbles''  here  and  there. 


Then  along  came  soi^e  '-J'olks  called 
Egyprians,  and  their  kinfolks  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  -  a  real  rock  set.  Well,  tijis 
group  really  goc  the  rocks  rolling,  and  to 
this  day  folks  call  them  the  ^'rolling  stones". 


They  started  to  put  the  rocks  together  with  lime  and  plaster  of  pans.  That's  right  -  bv 
using  thb  natural  cement  they  threw  up  the  Colosseum,  some  pyramids,  a  number  of 
aqueducts,  and  -  some  folks  claim  -  Yankee  Stadium  too!  They  also  used  this^uff  to 
keep  false  teeth  in  place  and  to  give  soda  water  that  real  thing  -  flavor,  i  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  cola  with  cement  added  is  the  "real  thing".) 

With  all  that  use\.,jhe  excess  rocks  were  taken  out  of  the  market,  a  scarcity  developed, 
and  many  a  used-roc^  dealer  became  a  millionaire.  Their  wives  went  around  with  large 
rocks  cemented  to  bands  on  their  fingers. 

T.  Pure  Honest  Science*  -  People  kept  searching  for  a  better  way  to  bind  things  together 
when  building.  They  experimented  with  various  materials.  Finally,  they  found  that  special 
types  of  stortes  and  lime,  if  ground,  combined,  and  heated,  produced  an  excellent  ce- 
mbnt.  This  product  was  called  portland  cement  {after  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  England). 
Thus  fromyibolit  18^  on.  portland  cement  has  been  used  with  excellent  results.* 

Facts  al^dut  portland  c^ent: 

L   Portland  cement  is  not  a  tra^  name;  Jt  only  means  a  certain  type  of  cement. 

2.  Portland  cement- is  sold  in  bags  of  94  lbs.  each.  This  is  exactly  equal  to  one  cubic 
foot  of  powdered  cement. 

3.  All  Portland  cement  is  hydraulic.  This  means  it  will  harden  or  set  under  water. 

4.  Portland  cement  acts  as  a  binder  when  mixed  with  water.  Water  and  cement  when 
combined  form  a  chemical vcombination,  creating  hard  crystals  that  adhere  to  sand 
and  stone  and  thus  bind  them^ogether. 

\ 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


Types  of  Cement 
Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  about  a  number  of  different  tvpes  of 
cements  and  their  uses.  . 

Related  Information: 

1.  Ordinary  Portland  -  normally  used  for  general  construction  work  such  as  buildings, 
bridges,  roads,  sidewalks.  In  other  words,  for  average  work. 

2.  High  Early  Strength  —  used  where  higher  strengths  are  recfuired  at  early  periods.  The 
strength  of  cement  depends  great!)  on  how  fine  it  is^ground.  High-early  is  ground 
superfine.  Thus  it  not  only  is  stronger  to  start  with,  but  it  takes  less'  water  and  hence 
IS  stronger  and  faster  in  setting  and  hardening.  Hence,  when  a  structure  has  ~to  have 
excellent  strength  and  go  up  fast  -  high  early  portland  is  the  best  buy.  It  also  re- 
duces the  time  required  for  protection  in  freezing  weather.  Yup  -  they  use  it  for 
schools. 


Lesson  8 


3.  Sulfate-Resistant  —  used  in  construction  where  the  structures  are  affected  by  waters 
with  high  concentrations  of  sulfates,  such  as  sea  water,  water  in  certain  manufacturing* 
plants,  or  on  certain  ground  areas  with  sulfates.  Sulfate-resistant  cement  will  not  be 
weakened*under  these  conditions.  — -^-^  .  -         _  . 

4.  Aluminous-Type  Cement  -  used  especially  where  concrete  has  to  be  used  right  away. 
E.xamf)les  -  sewers,  airport  runways,  water  mains,  telephone  installations  or  any  other 

.  installation  where,  repairs  must  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  cement  is  made 
highly  resistant  to  iojurious  ground-  and  sea-water  by  eliminating  free  lime. 

5.  Air-]^itraining  Portland  —  contains  small  quantities  of  a  chemical  which  produces 
millions  of  ^.^ly^  well-distributed  air  bubbfes.  The  addition  of  air  improves  the 
workability  ^^jAft creases  resistance  to  thawing,  freezing,  and  the  bad  effects  of  salt. 


It  is  used  TPjyy^^^i  industrial  construction. 
SPECIAL-PURPO^E  CEMENTS 

1.  Mortar  Cement  —  'usually  made  by  combining  normal  portland ^and  high-calcium 
limestone,  pr,  simply  stated,  adding  a  small  amount  of  lime  to  make  the  cement 
buttery,'  hence  easier  to  work  with.  Mortar  cement  can  be  bought  prepared  or  can  be 
made  by  adding  10  to  15%  lime  to  portland  cement. 

2.  White  Portland  Cement  -  similar  to  regular  portland  in  all  aspects  but  color.  It  is 
made  fr^m  specially  selected  ingredients  to  produce  a  pure  white  finish.  It  has  the 
same  strength  as  regular  portland  but  has  beauty  in  addition. 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


Concrete    '  #  ^  Lesson  9 

Objectives:  ^ 

1.  To  understand  the  difference  between  cement  and  concrete. 

2.  To  learn -that  cement  makes  pos^ble  a  great  variety  of  buflding  products. 
Short  review:  * 

In  the  previous  lesson  we  leaned  that  cement  is  a  material  that,  when  combined  with 
water,  will  bind  fhings  together. Simply  stated,  cement  paste  is  a  binder. 

Concrete  is  a  combination  of  ingredients:  a  paste  of  ponland  cement  and  v/kter, 
combined  with  sand  and  either  gravel  or  crushed  stone.  The  sand  and  stone  (or  gravel) 
have  no  ability  in  themselves  to  stick  together;  they  are  used  merely  as  fillers.  Once  the 
cement  paste  is  added,  a  chemical  action  transforms  the  mixture  into  concrete.  This  solid, 
vh^d  mass  all  depends  on  the  binding  action  of  the  cement  paste. 

Cen^ehf  is  ^ch  a  versatile  binder  that  a  tremendous  variety  of  building  products  is 
ay'^laKle  —  cemjent  block,  cinder  block,  brick,  and  structural,  floor,  and  roof  tile. 
Concrete  poles  for  road  signs,  road  tile  and  pipe,  fence  posts,  septic  tanks,  lawn  furniture, 
sidewalks,  highways,  curbs,  bridges,  ramps,  walls,  etc.  —  all  are  made  with  cement. 

On  your  way  horhe  today,  see  how  many  different  concrete  products  you  can  see. 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


Concrete  Advice 


Objective: 


Lesson  10 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  more  about  concrete  and  how  to 


handle  it. 

Related  Information: 


\ 


Once  you  have  learned  how  to  handle  concrete,  you  will  be  the  object  of  envy  on  the 
part  of  ordinary  people.  You  will  also  be  able  to  advise  your  Vpaw''  how  to  install 
^  watering  troughs  for  cattle,  to  weasel-proof  hen-houses,  build  foundations  for  dog  houses, 
.  footings  for  wine  cellars,  or  a  cement  pit  for  sheep-dipping  or  barbecues.  Win  the 
admiration  and  friendship  of  your  **pop"  —  act  as  his  advisor. 

1.  Effect  of  air  temperature  on  concrete 

Low  temperatures  retard  concrete's  chemical  action  (hardening)  and  also  cause 
concrete  to  lose  strength. 

Extreme  cold  or  freezing  almost  stops  hardening  altogether  and  can  ruin  footings. 

Best  air  temperature  should  be  between  50^F  and  70^F.  If  higher  or  lower,  use 
protective  measures  (or  don't  do  the  job).  r'^'^^O^ 

To  prevent  the  soO  and  the,  footings  themselves  « 
from  freezing,  use  some  protective  insulating  ma- 
terials before  and  after  pouring.  Examples  —  straw, 
^     '  salt  hay,  other  insulating  materials,  or  some  form 
'  of  artificial  heat.  ' 


Avoid  rapid  evaporation  of  water  from  concrete.  If 
water  evaporates  too*  quickly,  hydration  (harden- 
ing) will  not  be  complete.  Wind,  air  temperature, 
and  humidity  all  affect  proper  ^'curing."  *Con- 
ditions  must  be  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible.  Protect 
newly  poured  concrete*  from  the  hot  sun.  Dampen 
subsoil  and  forms  and  cover  them.  Slow  evapo- 
ration of  .moisture  is  absolutely  necessary  for  cur- 
ing- .  / 


Protect  footings' from  freezing 


Protect  concrete  from  drying  too  fast 


'  5 
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2.  Using  chemicals  *  >   ^  '  * 

The  chemical  calcium  chloride  is  sometimes  used  to  speed  up  the  setting  time  of 
concrete.  It  should  not  exceed -2  percent  by  weight.  Chemicals  willr^ot  prevent  ^ 
concrete  from  freezing.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  concrete  antifr^ze.  The^  best  - 
advice  is  Do  not  pour  concrete  .in  freezing  tveather.  If  you  must,  tnjn  use  .4^ry 
possible  precaution  before,  during,  and  after  pouring  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

3.  Curing  .  a* 

*  t 

i 

"Curing"  means  proper  hardening  (hydration).  Proper  curing  depends  on  proper  * 
^   temperature  and  moist^e.  Unless  you  absolutely  control  these  factors,  thexoncrete 
^  strength  is^^acrificed.  i        -      '  \ 

4.  Placing  concrete  *  /  • 

(Note:  Tlie  word  '"pouring"  is  not  used,  as  concrete  should  be  used  as*  stiff  as 
possible).  Mixes  shbuld  be  stiff,  chutes  should  be  smooth,  and  the  concrete,  shoi^ 
drop  no  more  than  3  or  4  feet.  If  the  concrete  drops  from  too  great  a  height,  stone  , 
"pockets,"  sand  streaks,  and  separation  of  materials  result.  \       ;  -iJ^ 

5.  Water  in  concrete  "  , 

The  principal  function  of  water  is  to  bring  about  hardening  (Kydr^ion).  It  is* 
absolutely  essential  to  avoid  excessive  water  in  mixing,        ^  ^ 

Water  for  concrete  must  be  clean  and  pure;  A  good  rule  to  remember  is  -*if  it  is  fit 
to  drink,  it  is  fit  to  be  used.  Excessive  impurities  in  the  water  can  affect  the  sljrength, 
stability,  setting  time,  and  ability  to  withstand  discoloration  and  deterioration.  " 


I 
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r  .  UNIT  IV  ^  MASONRY 

'       '     /  "  4, 

ContrpUing,  Surface  Water  ,  Lesson  11 

*  *     '  \ 

*'  "     -  \  • 

Objectives:  ^  \  *  *       ^  ^ 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  Vjll  understand  why^urface  watei;  collects  next 
*,  ,   to-* a  house. 

-2.   He  will  know' some  common-sense  remedies  ror  this. 


Related 


Information: 


•  Cpntrojiing  surface  water  around  the  foundation  of  a  house  is  a  perplexing  problem  to 
many  nomeowners.  Let  us  make  some  simple  observations  in  house  construction  and 
clear  u|d  any  misunderstandings  about  this. 

First  Observation: 

^  In  excavating  for  a  foundation,  the  excavation  must  be  made  larger  than  the  size  of  the 
foundation.  This  is  donp>  to  allow  roofn  for  the  forms  and  drain  tiles,  and  also  to  allow 
room  for  the  masons  toi^ork  -  installing  the  walls,  watjerproofmg,  and  whatever. 

^Example:  * 
An  excavator  using  a  bulldozer  usually  digs  from  front  to  back.  Thus  he.  must,  create  a 
ramp  or  slope  going  in  and  going  out,  in  order  to  keep  digging  deeper.  Further,  he  must 
cut  away  the  sidewalis  of  dirt  at  least  2  feet,  to  allow  room  for  the  workmen. 

Therefore,  huge  volumes  x)f  earth  are  heaped  about  that  are  now  well  mixed  with  a^r  and 
hence  are  less,  compacted.  '    ^  .  - 

Second  Observation:  .  ^ 

The  original  foundation  site  was  soHd,  settled  ground  that  nature  had  compacted  for 
years.  ^  ^  ' 

A  huge  excavation  is  made  in  this  solid  grdund,  and. a  foundation installed.  When  the 
'   foundation  is  complete,' the  dirt  is  pushed  back  (backfilled).  \ 


Third  Observatipn: ,       '  *  . 

Now  we^have  a  foundation  surrounded  by 'soft,  spongy,  air-trapped  soil.  The  surrounding, 
unexcavated  ground  is  firm,  comjjacted  soil.  •  ,  x  \  / 


\ 


Loose 
Backfilled 
Spongy 
Earth 


Fourth  Observation:    "  ^     ^  -  . 

The  house  is  now  completed,  and  gutters  and  Ieadet5^e4n^ 
stalled.  Now  all  the  water  from  the  roof  is  concentrated  in 
the  leaders  or  drain  pipes  . .  .  and  where  does  it  flow?  It 
flows  right  smack  dab^into  this  soft  soil,  that  acts  as  a  huge 
sponge.  It  sits  there,  pressing  again5t  the  basement  walls,\try;> 
ing  to  get  in.  It  may  well  succeed  in  getting  in  —  and  making^ 
a  wreck  of  your  rec  room! 


Rain  off  your  roof  can 
wreck  your  rec  room. 

(Note— but  tifie  fishing  is  good) 


What's  a  feller  to  do?  Well,  Buster,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  bridge  the  soft,  spongy  gap 
between  the  drain^jjiipe  and  the  solid  soil,  which  we  trust  is  properly  sloped  to  drain  the^ 
water  away  from  the  house.  To  bridge 'this  gap  —  which  may  vary  from  3  feet  to  12  feet 
—  you  need  a  conducto^of  some  type.  This  requires  a  trough  or  some  type  of  pipe  at 
least  the  same  diameter  as  the  drain  or  larger.  A  24"  or  S6"  cement  splash-block  or  a 
flagstone  is  a  jqke!  ,  / 

The  next  consideration  is  how  to  compact  this  loose  fill  without  waiting  30  years  or  so. 
Thi^  can  be  accomplished  to  some  extent  by  soaking  or* taping  this  ground  or  both. 
This  is  ^to  accelerate  the  work  of  nature.  However,  cautioW  must  be  used,  as  water  and 
tamping  can. create  a  pressure  that  cou^d  crack  the  walls./ §oil  should  be  added  as  the 
earth  settles,  to  pi'ovide  a  slope  for  drainage  away  from  the  house* 

\ 

A  Do-It- Yourself  Observation:  \ 


ERIC 


During  or  after  a  rain,  check  the  drainage  around  |  your  own  house.  Is  it  running  off  or 
collecting?        •  [/  - 


\ 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


Waterproofing  the  Foundation 
Objective5: 


BEST  COFY  AVAILABLE 

Lesson  12-(A) 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  x\\h  student  will  understand  the  reasons  for>#aterproonng  a 
foundation.  «         ^  \  ' 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  some  methods  of  waterproofing. 


Related  Information; 


\ 


Soil  *is  frequently  damp  or  wet  at  normat  foundation  depths.  The  amount  of  water 
present  around  a  foundation  depends  on  many  factors.  Fof  example,  it  depends  on  tfie 
arnount  of  rainfall,  the  location  of  streams  and  lakes,  the  existing  water  table,  and  the 
composition  of  the  soil.  *  ^  ' 

Ordinary,  foundations,  whether  ^hey  are  poured  oarr^ete^^r  built  of  masonry  units,  are 
not  absolutely  waterproof.  Some  watered  seep  thr^i^igh  tbe  be5t<g^constructed 
foundations.  Therefore  an  ordinary  basemqffTcan  become  a  beautiful  swimming  pool. 


The  time  to  take  preventfve  measures 
is  when  the  foundation  is  being  built/ 
Waterproofing  is  relatively  simpfp 
during  construction,  but  (Extremely 
difficulti^ after  the  house  is  finished. 
Thus,  waterprbofing  is  really  pre- 
ventive insurance  th^t  is  well  worth j 
the  extra  cost.  \  *  ' 


v.- 


material  density-  of  poured-cbticreee' or  .block  foundations  isUimited.  And  even  with 
tire' addition  of  waterproofing  cement  additives,  the  masonry  is  porous.  Thus,  this  porous 
surface  mu^-jDe  coated  to  seal  it  against  moisture'  V  ^  ,  ;   *  ~ 

1.  'Poured  concrete  rbtnujations  Poured  concrete  Foundations^are  superior  density 
and  strength'  to  block  "feundations,  but  still  require- waterproofing*' One  of  the 
simplest^  forms  of  waterproofingtW  concrete  is  hot  tar.  or  asphaltum.  Healed  tar' 
eKpand^  and  flows  easily,-  making  applicaticjn  >sSCiag^Remember>^^ot:  t§r  not  only 
sticks  to  co.ncrete  but  also  to  shoes,  clothing,  and  hur 


e*  It  smarts,  too,  so  be 


care 


ful. 


>'v'  \ 
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composition  *block. 


4: 


2.   Concrete,   ciilc(ej,  or   composition  ^lock.    The .  fp^unBatipn  cpnstructed  of  tliese 
^  materials  requires  greater  precautions.  Block  construction  involves  num'erous  joiocs 

and  the  blocks  themselves  are  a  more  porous  material.  -(The  wise  student  reads  on  and  A 
absorbs  the  facts;  the  fool  is  in  hot  and  cold  water  all  his  life).        -   ^  yy 

'  •  '       '  '  / 

Block  joints  should  be  neat,  tight,  and  strong,  and  tiien  a  ceinent-plaster  cOat  is 
•  applied  as  furthefr  sealing  pTotection.  A  good  job  consists  of  fCvo  Coat§  of^plaster,  so 
yimat^thp  final  thickness*  is  about  ^/ilif  an  inch  thick,  -     '  ■  . 

■  *   y  ■  '  ■  . .  ^  '  - 

The  most.icritical  point  is  where  "the  foundation  walls  meet  the  footing.  This  juncture 
'must  be  absolutely  clean  and  be  free  of  dust,  mud,  cement  droppings,  and  debris.  A 
^   ~  cement  cove  or  slope  of  fresh  cement  mortar  should  seal  this  juncture.  - 

Once  tl)e  wall  has  been  plastered  and  properly  coved  at  the  B^se,  you  are  .ready  fo 
waterproof.  Nbw  you  can  apfJly  hot  or  cold  tar  by, brush  or  s^ay.  Hot  tai;  is  better 
because  if  is  .more  flexible  and  sticks  better. 


If  the  water  conditions  are  excessive,  you  can  apply  rolled  tar  paper  (feltj.  tx^^thc 
tarred  wall'and  recoat  again  with  tar.  The  amount  of  tar  and  the  number  of  layers  of 
tarred 'paper  depend  on  the  tixisting  conditions.  .  ' 


Note:   The 'best  job  of  waterproofing  ckn  be  undone  b^careless  backfilling  of  dirt. 
.Rocks  and^other  objects  can  strike  the  tarred  surfac;p' and  break  the  sCd.  You  doh'thavc 
tQ  be  ^  scientific  genius  to  see  how  importa^n  it  is  to  do  a  got)d  backfilling  job.  It's  just 


mon  sense. 


•         *     1      .  • 

In  recent  year^  some  builders  have  used  a, plastic  sheet  of  polyethylene  on  tJ^e  foutidation 
instead  of  tar  paper.  It's  like  wrapping  your  foundation  W a  plastic Jjag. 
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UNIT  IV  -  MASONR^ 


Waterproofing  |he  Foundjftbn 
Objectives:  .  \  JH| 

At  the  end  of  jhis  lesson  the  student  will  know  why  and  how  to  use  drain  tile. 


Lesson  12-(B) 


Related  Information:  ^  ^  /  . 

Are  drain  tile  really  necessary?  That's  like  .asking  if  boots  ox  rubbers  are  necessary.  Sure,' 
they're  not  if  the  sua  is  shining  -  but  suppose  it's  raining! 


8  BLOCK  WALL 


EXTERIOfi  PLASTERED 
•  WITH  MORTAR 


ASP,HALT  WATERPROOF 
,  ^  COATING 


CEMENT  COVE 


CRUSHED  STONE, 


4  BBAIN  TILE 


CRUSHED  STONE 


'WoE.  j3i^  sam^with^  drain-  tile.  You  may^  not  need  them  every.day.  Maybe  never.  But, 
aren'tVthe^  nice^tp  have  around  "just  in  case"?  Installation  depends  on  the  existing 


conditioVis  and  expected  future  problems. 


You  do  not  fiWe  W  1)e  told  that  water  wilf  always  flow  to\yard^a  low  spot  if  it  get^half 
a  charice  to  do  so.  Where  it  is  .possible  to  run  off  accumulated  water  to  a  low  point  or-  a 
sewer,  the  drain  tile  should  go*  on  the  outside  of  the  foundation.  As  the  drain^tile  are 
installed  around  tfhe  outside,  they  should  follo\4  a  downward  slope-  to  take  advantage  6f 
gravity.  'Rius  the  exit  ppitit  should'' slope  oi  pitBh  away  from  bottom  of  the 
Vfoundationrjust  as  the  surface  area'^rpund  the  h\ise  should  slope  away  from  the  house. 
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FOUNDATION  WALL 


,1 


4"  X  12"  -  TERRACOTTA  DRAIN  TILE  (CONTINUOUS) 


PLASTIC  PIPE  BLEEDERS  FIROM  BASE  OF  WALL 
INTO  DRAIN  TILE  ' 

FOUNDATION  PLAN 


SUMP  PUMP  PIT 


If  the  foundation  is  below  tfte  seWer  level  or  the  drainage  point,^the  tile  can1)e  pufeither 
inside  the  basement  or  outside.  Remember,  water  can't  run  uphill,  and  so  a  pump  is 
required.  Thus  a  sump  pit  and  a  pump  must  be  installed  .at  the  low  point  or  exit  of  the 
drain  tile.  Most  pumps  are  autfomatic  and  contain  a  switch  and  a  float.  As  the  water  rises 
in  the  pit,  it  raises  tfie  "float,  which  in  turn  activates  the  switch.     '  ' 


FolUs  with  weak  heads  pump  the  water  out  of  their  foundations,  through  a  short  pipe  in 
the  wall.  Thus,  as  the  pump  expels  the  watqr,  it  flows  right  around  the  foundation  and 
back  in!  The  right  way%  to  extend  the  pipe  so  that,  as  water' i§  expelled,  it  will  runpff 
and  away  from  the  foundation.  '  *  ^ 

A  commonly  used  drain  tile  is  a  hard  red  clay  tile  called  terra  cotta.  The  best  size  is 
about  4"  in  diameter  and  about  12"  long.  These  tile  should  be  laid  in  or  abound  the 
perimeter  end  to  end,  leaving  a  small  gap  beWeen  tiles.  The  gap  is  provided  so  that  water 
can  enter  so  that  it  can  be  -channeled  off.  The  til^  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  gratel  or 
crushed  stone  at  least  4"  in  depth.  The  tiles  should  not  be  placed  above  or  below  the 
concrete  footing  but  on  the  sai^e  leyel.  The  tiles  should  be  pitched  toward  one  low 
point,  and  the  joints  covered  with  tar  paper  strips.  The  strips  prevent  cenj&u  or  mud 
from  getting  nw^t  still  permit  wafer  to  seep  in.  *^ 
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Drain  tile  placed  on  the  interior  perimeter  should  have  short  lengths  of  bleeder  pipes 
spaced  about  every  two  feet.  They  shoul^  lead  through  the  base  of  the  foundation  wall 
into- the  drain-tile  system.  '         ^     •  ^ 


EXTERIOR  OF 
BASEMENT  WALLS 


-INTERIOR  OF  BASEMENT  WALLS 


BLEEDER  FROM  FOUNDATION* 
WALL  INTO  t)RAIN  TILE. 


DRAIN  TILE 


CRUSHED  STONE 


S 
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.    i     UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


Reinforcement  Materials 


Objective: 


Lesson  13 


At  the  end  of  ,  this  lesson  the  student  will*  be  able  to  understand  why  and  how 
reinforcement  materials  are  used  in  concrete. 


Related  Information: 


Concrete  is  a /ot  likca  student  -  it  has  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  trick  is  to  offset 
the  weaknesses  and  get  both  to  work  -_and  this  calls  for  reinforcement!  Let's  investigate 
the  weaknesses  of  concrete  first. 


ERLC 


Concrete  is  much  tougher  than  chicken  feathers.  It  can  wixhstand  tremendou|  pressures 
and  has  a  high  resistance  to  crushing.  Earlier,  we  called  this  compressive  strermlk  But. 
concrete  has  not  too  much  teqsile  strength  -  it  is  a  pushover  for  pulling  ^pPt  or 
breaking,  and  that's  where  reinforcement  comes  in.  To  offset  this  weakness  you  have  to 
add  something  that  can  withstand-a  lot. of  tension  and  stress  -  and  what's  better  than 
steel^  Yup,  steel  has  high  tensile  itrength  aiid,  %hen  added  to  concrete,  it  gives^toncrete 
a  high  resistance  ^o  bendinpor  puliing.  Thus  ste^el  in  various  forms  is  added  to  building 
beams,  bridge  beams,  floor  beams,  airaslabs.        ?  ' 

Reinforced  concrete  comes  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  such  as:* 

1.  Architectural  concrete.  .  TW^  is  steel-reinforced  concrete,  cast  in  special  shapes  such 
as  girders^  roof,*^ecks,  posts,  and  slabs.  They  actually  combine  beauty  and  strength 

a  and  can  be  used  indoors  or  outdoors  without  any  further  treatment.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  then  play  hooky  and  fly^ out  to  California  and  see  for  yourself. 

2.  Pre-stressed  corrtrrete.  Some  science  teachers  say  it's  like  a  woman  in  a  tight  girdle, 
but  thaFs  a  poor  example.  It's  really  more  like  used  chewing  gum  with  big  steel  nails 
sunk  in  to  hold  it  in  shape,  j 


PRINCIPLE  OF  PRESTRESSING 


■  A  • 

ODS  WIlVl  ' 


STEEL  BODS 

HIGHTENSILE.STRENGTH 
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4lemember  when  you  played  with  woc|tlen  blocks?  Well,  by  putting  a  series  of 
^       wooden  blocks  end  to  end,  you  could  lift  the  whole  bunch  by  squeezing  thcni 
,  together.  Pre-stressed  concrete  uses  the  ^nie  |)rinciple.  A  wire  cable  is  stretched. 

positioned,  and  aachored  into  a  form  by  hydraulic  jacks,  l^xt  the  concrete  is  poured 
aroi^nd  the  cable  and  left-te^t.  The  cable  a^ncliors  both  ends  and  ncvcr.lets  go  —  just 
like  squeezing  the  blocks* 

Reinforcement  mesh.  This  is  a  pre^-fornied  wire  mesh  that  a  guy  could  use  for  eagle 
^ages  because  it's  so  big.  Well,  it's  imbedded  in  concrete  slabs  that  are*  used  as  roads, 
sidewaljcs,  runways,  etc/ 


A 


f 
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UNIT^IV  -  MASONRY 

\ 

Foundations  for  Porcftes  Lesson  14 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  appreciate  the  proper  procedure  in  building  on 
porches. 

Related  Information:  • 

This  lesson  is  important  becau3e  poorly  constructed  porches  are  one  of  the  main  sourq^s 

of  .a  homepwner's  headaches.  How  many  times  have  you  seen  a  porch  pulling  away  or 

f   separating  from  the  main  foundation?  Have  you  ever  wondered  why?  ^ 

♦  » 

Well,  this  lesson  will  help  explain  some  of  the  causes.  So  if  you  hang  in,  your  porch  will 
\    hang  on.  There *s  nothing  worse  than  having  your  porch  pull  away  while  youVe^sitting  on 

Porches  arid   masonry*  additions'  are  constructed  in  two  ways.  Let's  examine  both 
methods. 

a  . 

A.  Partially  attached.  This  type  of  addition  does  not  start  at^the  main  foundation  level 
but  begins  slightly  below  tTie'^frost-line  level  (about  36"  below  grade).  The  mason  inserts 
a  bfock  at  right  angles  tq  the  main  wall  where  the  planned  porch  begins  and  ends.  He  will 
repeat  this  ^procedure  oi^  every  other^roNv'^o^yblocks  on  the  main  wall  Thus  a  series  of 
blocks  jut5  out  at  tjie  porch  location,  to  act  aV  a  future  key.  The  porch  area  is  excavated 
and  a  U-shaped  footing  th'e  size^of  the  porch  is  installed.  Blocks  are  then  laid  to  interlock 
with  the  \yall  keys  and  -  presto!  you  Si^^  the^  rough  outline  of  a  porch.  When 
completed,  the  porch  consists  of  a  series  ofst^xps  and  a  hollow^latform.  This  platform  is 
usually  filled  with,  dirt,  "and  the  porch  sl^is  poured  and  set.  Naturally,  precautions  are 
tak^jn  to  settle  the  dirt,  and  reii\forcemtents  are  inserted  into  the  porch  slab. 

B.  Totally  attached.  This  method  requires  thit  all  additions  start  at  the  same  footing 
!(base)  level  as  the  main  foundation.  Thus  the  main  fojundation  and  any  porches,  etc., 
become  one  big  contiiuious  faoling.  ~  '-'::ZZZ  ^  -        ™^^<-«-^--.  _ 

*'  * 

The  foundation  walls  bf  the  porches^are  erected  in  one  continuous  fashion  with  the  main 
foundation,  and  it  makes  a  super  job.  This  one-piece  interlocking  masonry  unit  is  then 
cement-plastered  and  waterproofed.  Its  chances  of  pulling  away  are  mighty  slim.  Usually 
an  opening  is  provided  in  the  main  fouridation,  providingsan  access  for  additional 
storage  room.  This  .little  room  makes  an  ideal  wine  cellar  or  place  where  students  can 
hide  from  their  parents.  '  ^  /    /  ^ 
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KEYED  BLOCKS 


Finish  grade 


r  -■- 


-HVIinim[Jfri''35^^0''  Below 


finished -flt^de 


# 


'-7  ■ 
I 

I 
I 

- 


8  THICK  FOOTING 


UNEXCAVATEq^ 
^RTION^ 


Back 
fill 
portion 


INTERIOR 
OF 

BASEMENT 
WALL 


REINFORCEMENT" 
ROD  TO-BRACE 
BACKFILL 


1* 


^*    A  Tiki 


Study  tlie  chart  that  follows  and  see  the  advantagps<?fli3^isadvantages  of  each  method.  , 
Knowing  ^ese  facts  can  help  you  considerably  in  any  future  building  plans  or  even  in 


repairing  existing  problems.  . 
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METHOD  A 
.  Requires  less  materml. 


Requires  more  *  work  ^  •trenching,'' 
footings,  backfill. 

Tendency  for  iill  dirt  to  settle, 
creating  repair  problems. 

Can  break  off  and  pull  away.  Foot- 
ing* ^defects  and  difficulty  in  inter- 
locking. 

Filled-earth  porch  a  .constant  prob- 
lem with  termites,  insects,  and  rot- 
ting. 

,  V  ' 

Difficult  to  properly  waterproof. 
Effective  repairs  are  very  difficult. 


METHOD  B 

Requires  more  material,  but  very 
little  more. 

Faster  and  cheaper  to  prepare  be- 
cause excavation  is  all  done  at 
once. 

4 

Requires  no  fill  dirt. 

Continuous,  interlocking  walls 
eliminate  pulling  or  breaking  away. 

Virtually  termite  proof. 

Not  affected  by  surface  w-ater  or 
weather  to  any  appreciable  degree. 


Provides  additionaT"  storage  space."  < 


•Note:   With  all  costs  considered,  the  two  m^hods  cost  about  the  same. 

To  Do:  Select  the  method  you  think  is  better  and  write  down  the  three  reasons  you  think 
are  most  imponant  for  your  choice.     *  <  • 
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Interde|)endence  of  Trades 


UNIT  IV  -  MASONRY 


V 


Lessoti  15 


Objective:  _   v.  ,^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  that  masonrv'  is  everybody's 
business^  and  that  all  tr^ides  should  learn  the  basic  facts. 

o 

Related  Information: 

A  baj>ic  knowledge  of  masonry  is  helpful  to  all  tradesmen,  as  each  trade  depends  to  some 
degree  on  another.  There  are  many  occasions  where  you  have  t©  know  something  about 
another  trade  to  accomplish  your  own.  The  following  are  some  honest-to-goodness 
examples  from  real-life  experiences. 


Example  1.  A  carpenter,  for , example,  must  know  how  to  erect  forms  for  footings  add 
.walls.  Other  tradesmen,  such  21%. electric iajjl,  plumbers,  heating  men,  and  others,  must 

«r  frequently  go  under,  through,,  ox  over  masonry  units.  They  must  know  something 
about  masonry  because  the  building  code  or  safety  require  that  structural  strength 
must  be  Viaintained.  •  j 

Example  2.  Piping  for  water,  gas,  and  sewer  must  pass  through  or  under  masonry  units, 
and  the  tradesmen  involved  must  know  right  from  wrong.  A  few  simple  errors  can 
affect  the  structu^re  for^its  entire  life. 

Example  3.    Carpenters  must  attach  >yood  sills  to  anchor  bolts  on  the  foundarion,  girders^ 
to  piers,^  and  other  wood  to  masonry  joints.  Thus,  some  knowledge  of  masonry  is 
necessary  to.  avoid  .errors  or  damage.  * 

Example  4^     Air-conditioning  and  heating  mechanics  must  at  times  install  controls, 
piping,  an<l  duct  work  on,  over,  and  through  masonry  units.  Thus,  despite  all  the* 
plans  and  specifications  in  the  world,  tradesman  must  know  some  masonry  facts  to 
communicate  anj^  cooperate  with  each  otfher. 

Summary:   Just  picture  the^many  things  in  a  house,  such  as  windows,  doors,  appliances, 
^  supports,  anchors,  or  bases  that  involve  masonry  Anothei^oint  —  workmen  from  all 
jj^des  are  advanced  to  positions  of  supervision.  Thus  a^  masonry  background  is  very 
helpful.  '       »  ^  * 
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Now,  the^  are  some  persons  thatidislike  all  types  of  <Jement  and  water  and  are  slightly 
antisocial  tb^.boot.  T^iis  type  is  oril^  friendly  to  masons,  >^hen  they  want  to  swap  lundies 
or  borrow  a  steel  trowel  to  -slicp  som^e  salami  or  cjieese.  Now  masons  are  a  tightly  knit 
group  and  are  honor:bound"to  stick  together  like  cement.  They  can  pass  the  wbrd  down, 
and  then,  Buster,  watch  out!  Suddenly  lunch  pails'^  shoes,  pockets,  and  other  hollow' 
objects  get  filled  with  stuff  called  concrete.  It  pays  t6  be  friendly  and  cooperative. 


Masons  are  a  closely  knit  group 


/ 
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UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 


Following  the  Plan  Lesson  1 

Objectives: 

1.  At  the  fend  of  this  lesson  the^  student 
plan.  ,  * 

2.  The  student  will  also  realize  that  errors  occur  and  know  how  to  use  good  judgment  if 
they  do. 


11  realize  the  importance  of  following  the 


Related  I 


d^( 


ormation: 
4 


Planning  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  almost  every  human  activity.  For  exarfiple,  a  simple 
thing  like  a  trip  to  the  store  requires  some  plan.  Without  planning  your  route  you  could 
take  the  wrong  road,  and  you  jpigbt_wind.up_lhrp wing  rocks  at  some  teacJier's-house. 


Building  a  house  requires  that  you  follow 
the  plan,  so  that  the  finished  product  is  an. 
exact  reproduction  of  the  drawing.^  If  you 
want  to  nail  a  bunch  of  boards  together  for'^^ 
squirrels  to  run  up  and  down  looking  for  the^ 
nut  that  built  it  -  don't  follow  the  plan. 

Now,  as  your  leader  I'm  telling  you  to 
follow  the  plan.  Because  the  entire  structure 
is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  pf  the  lay-.\ 
out  of  the  floor,  walls,  room  partitions,  and 
roof  Inaccuracy  would  cause  confusion  in^ 
every  trade  that  follows,  and  it  would  result 
in  a  hopeless  mess. 

Perfection,  on  the  othefyhand,  is  soraetimes^ 
impossible  to  reach.  Thus  tiny  errors  are 
common,  and  this  margin  of  error  must  be 
recognized.  ^ 

For  example,  the  spacing  between  studs  or 
floor  joists  might  vary  a  wKik  Wherever 
possible  the  errors  in  measuremenkshoulcf  be 
corrected.  In  other  cases,  where  \he  error 
will^  not  basically  alter  the  design  or 
strengdi,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  A  seri- 
ous-^error  m'^ust  be  corrected,  because  all  that* 
follows  will  only  extend  tie  error,  and  the 
design  or  strength  is  affected. 
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Short  Classroom  Drama      *  «  ^ 

Innocent  Student:    *'You  mean  that  folks  can  make  mista'kes  and  get  away  with  it?"^ 

Truthful  Teacher:  *'Yes,  minor  mistakes  that  can  be* corrected  or  do  not  affect  design  pr 
•  streh^th  are  ajlowed.  Remember  that  we  can  learn  throu^  mistalces.. 

Most  \  foiks  except  teachers  make  mistakes.  Teachers  rfever  mafce*^ 
,       -    ^  mistakes,  and  don't  you  ever  forget  it."  ^  *  ; 

Innocent  Student:  "Yup'* 

To  minimize  mistakes  in  layout,  you  should  use  a  ste^ltape  and  a  sharply  pointed  pencil. 
Do  not  use  a  6-foot  ruje  and  keep  sliding  it.'  This  can  c^e  you  to  gain  or  lose,  and  the 
error  can  be  substantikl  when  you  reach  the  other  end  ort^e  fi^use.  The  steel  square"* 
must  also  be  accuratplyspaced  off  arid  measurements  marked  witka  sharp  line  to  avoid 
errors  that  may  add  to  each  other.  Check  all^  dimensions  against  orrilding  plans  for 
accuracy..  Errors  do  'occur  in  buOding-plan  dimensions;  if  you  fini^any,  notify  your 
supervisor  or  architect! 

When  the  decision  is  entirely  yours,  decide  which  area  would  gain  most  by  the  gain  -Ot  loss. 
C)etermine  how-to  make  the  correction  where  it  would  least  affect  de sign strength,  or 
other  trades  to  follow.  -  /  '  ^.1. 


Errors  in  critical. areas  such  as  the  bathroom  can  be  serious.  F5r  e:xample,  errors  can  lead 
to  a  bathroom  door's  not  being  able  to  open  fully.  The  door  may  sifike  a  fipfture  and 
create  a  problem  for  entry  and  exit. 

Once  upon  a  time  ^  foolish  person  did  not  Tollow  fhe  plan  and  created  a  large  error.  The 
only  way  you  could  get  into  the  bathroom  was  through  a  laundry  chute  in  the  wall.  The 
dooRwas  not  a  complete  loss,  because  it  was  used  as  a  ^lletin  board,  but  ent^y  to  the 
bathroom  was  mighty  inconvenient.  ^  .    .  ' 
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^  X  uNq^v  -  frAme^on^truction  ' 

Carpentry  Specifications  Lesson  2 

Objective:  " 

At  the.  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  that  specifications  are  of  extreme 
importance  and  why  they  are.  ^ 

Related  Information-  -  *    v    ,  i 

Specifications  are  necessa^  because  Jt  is  virtually  impossible  tq  include  alKthe  ti^y 
carpentry  details  and.  explanations  on  the  plan  itself.  If  all  details  were  mcludedr,  the  plan 
Wjuld  be  so  conmsing  that  even  the  fi^Jlow  that  did  it  wouldn't  understand  x^t,  pl^n. 

Thus  carpentry  specifications  act  as  extra  explanations  in  writing  that  speH*our^lLlI  the 
small  ^details  impossible  to  include  on  the  plan.  They  supply  the  infdn1iati6n  on  grades  of 
lumber,  typ^  "of  lumber,  spacing  of  members,  etc.  They  also  include  the  quality  |jjCwork 
to  be  performed.  ^Specifications  add  to  ,the  blueprints  as  follgws:    ^  "^/*yii  ' 


L   Supply  additional  information  to  fully  explain  plan.  •  »  f  $i 

/      *  -  -  '  V   ^  ^ 

2.  Detail  the  grades;  sizes,  quality,  and  even  (sometimes)brands  of  matdfials.  They  ,^ 
eliminate  mistakes  and  guesswork  regarding  all  of  these.^ 

3.  Help  in  estimating  costs  of  labor  , and  material.  ^      '  ^ 

4.  Help  prevent  disputes  between  owner  and  builder.  ^  «         ^  * 

5.  Serve  as  a  guide  for  all  trades  (no  passing  the  b\ick)^  ^  * 

When  your  teachers  give  verbal  or  wjitten  instructionsfthey  act  as  specifications^  and  you  " 
are  aware  of  what  is  expected."  It's  hard  to  swallow  sometimes,  but  it's  good  training  for 
on-the-job  requiremei^ts  in  any  "trade.  Would  you  want  to  live  in  a  house  built  any  old 
way,  or  in  one  that  was  designed  to  fit  your  neejis?  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

.Building  specifications  usually  give  infomiation  as  regarcls  permits,  insurance,  liabilities,  ^ 
contract  payments,  changes, substitutions,  and  supervision.  Specifications  are  an  important 

'^part  of  the  contract,  and  in  most  cases  'more  important  than  the  plans.  This  is  true 
because  plans  can  be  changed  or  corrected,  but  specifications  cantiot  be  changed  without 

breaking  the  contract.  Most  folks  think  the  plans  ar^the  most  important  part  -  the  bible 
of  the  building  trade.  No  way  -  it's  the  specifications.^  _ 
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IjNIT  V  r-  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 


Types  of  House  Fraining 
Objective: 


Lesson  3 


\ 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  ^difference  "between  the  two  basic 
types  of  framing.  '        \  \ 

Related  Information: 


The  frame  of  a  house  consists  of  a  collection  of  lumber  with  special  names,  such  as  sills, 
floor  joists,  girder,  studs,  rafters,  and  braces.  When  these  fraitiing  members  are  placed  and 
spcujed  in  a  certain  way,  they  form  the  skeleton  of  a  house. 

'  /  >  .    .  .  .   .     -  ' 

0uess  who  inverted  house  framing?  Would  you  believe  it  was  a  bunch  of  cave  kids?  Well, 
it's  tfrue,  but  Wltory  books  have  never  been  kind  to  kids,  and  so  it's  a  little-known  secr^jt. 
flHer(^,  revealeyi  at  last,  is  the  true  story  -  one  that  until  now  parents  and  teachers  have 
/managed  toyk^ep  out  of  tlie  histor;^  books.  *  '  r 


1 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Blimflii  of  kids  got  together  and*started  to  build/a.^tt'ee  hous&.  It 
^wasn't  perfect,*  but  it  beat  playing  in '  the  (Jamp,  dark  caves  thj^y^^lr^d  in.  The 
^construction  went  o|i  for  several  days  before  it  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Then, 
just  by  chance,  ^^a  parent  looked  up  and  spotted  this  framing  beauty.  He  turned  to  his 
wife  and  saidi  "Hey,  maw,  I,  think  the  kids  have  got  something!"  And  that*'s  how  it  all- 
started.  /  I  .  , 
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There  are  two  main  types  of  framing  generally  used:  the  platform  or  wesWn 
construction,  and  balloon  framing.  The  earlier  balloon-type  framiiig  relied  on  the  available 
wood  science  of  that  time.  It  was  known, that  the  greatest  wood  shrinkage  occurred  in 
width  and  thickness,  and  the  least  amount  of  shrinkage  in  length.  Hence»  early  framing 
.relied  on  vertical'  suppbrts  with  elaborate  bracing.  This  vertical  framing  was  so  rigidly' 
braced  that  sheathing  was  not«felied  upon  for  bracing. 


Modern  sefence^  a  demand  for  mqre  housing,  and.,a,qyiemaiid/or  safer  working  conditions 
helped, to  bring  about  platform  constructiQi^.      .    ^  t 

^"       A  '  J'  . 

Wood  j^cicnce  rapidly  improved  the  growiK,  cutting,  dry|]^,  and  the  variety  of  wood 
'fjroductig^.  Wood  technology  ^improved  'methods  of  cutting  logs,  producing  strpnger  and 
■^better  lumber.  Drying  out  excessive  moisture  in  wood  was  now  controlled  by  Auge  ovens 

instead  of  open-air  drying.  Thus  lumber  was  dried  faster,  increasing  both  Duality  and 

volume. 


This  new  lumber  technology  made  platform  framing  possible.  Now  framuig  could' be 
Jhorizontal,  because  the  shrinkage  could  be  better  controlled.  Uniformly  spaced  vertical 
'studs  replaced  the  heavily  bracked  vertical  framing,  and  modern  sheathing  compjsnsated  for 
the  reduced  bracing.  *  •  ^ 

Thus  'platform  framing  permits  mpre^uriiform  settling  and^  shrinkage,  It  also  simplifies 
nfiaterial  sizes  and  provides  a  stronger,  safer,  more  fEre-resistant  framing.  \ 

Basically,  platform  fran^ng  consists  of  a  iSl'g^jyJ&o^like  platform  that  resemBles  a  movi^ 
stage.  The' exterior  and  interior  walls  ar^  erectedy'as  separata,  frames  on  this  stage  and 
raised  ifi to  place.  Then  structural  ^members  called^  calling  joists  are  uniformly  spaced  on 
the  raised  walls.  This  acts  to  tie  in  the  whole  upper  portion  and  also  provides  a  hailing 
base  for  the  ceiling.  Finally,  roof  rafters  are  added  to  form  a  sloping  frame. 

Most  framing  is  uniformly'  spaced  16"  an  center,  which  means  irom  the  center  of  one 
framing  member  to  the  center  of  the  next. 


/ 
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UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 


Characteristics  of  Wood 


Lesson  4 


Objectives: 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  how  important  wood  is  in 

construction,  '   ^  ^        *  ' 

I,  " 

•  .  "  '  '*  \ 

2.  Th^  student  will  also  understand  how  and  why 'lumber  is  seasoned,  and  which  variefty 
is  most  widely  used  in  the  East.      ^  ^  ^ 

Related  Information: ^  -  ^ 

Wood^as  been  the  basic  construction  material  from  the  dawn  of  history.  In  all  parts  of 
the  world,  trees,  Ipgs,  branches,, and  leaves  have  been  used  to  shelter  man.  Early  settlers 
in  this  country  used  wood  in  the  form  of  logs  as  the  basic  construction  material  for  their 
log  cabins.  The  big  question  is  —  why  was  it  used  in  early  times  and  why  is  it  still  used? 

First  of  all,  wood  has  always  been  plentiful  and  always  readily  available.  All  a  guy  needed 
was  a  strong  back  and  a  sharp  axe.  Wood  also  was  popular  because  it  could  be  easily  cut, 
shaped,  drilled,  and  fastened;  in  other  words,  the  workability  of  wood  has  made  it  one  of 
the  most  important  basic  cojistruction  materials.' 

Wood'  Is  not  only  plentiful  and  easily  worked,  but  it  also  possesses  great  strength, 
durability,  and  beauty.  Each  type  of  tree  produces  wood  with  certain  tharacteristics,  and 
man  by  trial  and  error  has  been  able  to  identify  these  qualities.  Thus,  as  different  woods^ 
vary  in  strength,  texture,  grain,  and  workability,  they  vary  in  their  use.  ;  |  ^ 

The  versatile  nature  of  wood  'p^^es  it  adap<;able  for  use  as  heavy  beams  or  tiny  bits  of 
house  trim  and  everything  in  between,  ^st'^^icture  the  uses  -  framing,  flooring,  siding, 
ro^afing,  paneling,  plywood,  tfim^V^tif;{^  ^  ^  *^ 


1 


Wood  in  standing  trees  contains  a  great  deal  of  moistyre;  it  must  be  dried  to  prevent 
.warping  or  shrinking.  Wood  "used*^  for  framing  aiid  roiigh.  purposes  does  not  need  as 
exacting  drying  as  does  wood  used  for  interior-finisfi  lumber.  ^ 

<  There  are  two 'methods  for  drying  or  seasoning  lumber  —  air  drying  and  kiln  drying.  Air 
>  drying  takes  about  a  year,  because  the  temperature  and  moisture  vary  so  much  with  thie 
^weather.  The  lumber  is  stacked  in  layers  separated  by  wood  strips,  to  iallow  air  to 
circulate  and  dry  it.  It  must  also  be  protected  from  rain  and  from  direct  sunshine. 
Too-fast  drying  results'  in  warping  or  checking,  and  ^so  air  drying  must  be  slow  and 
uniform. 
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Kiln  drying  is  a  quick  way  to  season  lumber^  A  kiln  is  a  specially  built  ro(om  in  which  the 
temperature  and  humidity  can  be  controlled.  The  first  step  in  kiln  drying  is  to  expose  'the 
wood  td  live  ste^im,  sp.  that  all  the  wood  has  a  uniform  moisture  content.  Then  the  room 
is  heated  to, between  140  and  160  degre'es  F9,hrenhe)||JJ^  several  days  or  a  we^ek. 

"Drying  of  any  type  reduces  th6  ten4ency  to  warp,  twist,  or  shrink.  Drying  reduces  the 
weight  of  lumber  up  to  50%,  thus  making  it' less  expensive  to  handle  and  shig.  Al|^ 

.framing  lumber  should  be  well  seasorred  and  should  have  a  moisture  <fontent  not  abdSe* 
19%.  Trim  and  millwork  must  be  kept  below  10%  moisture  content.  *  "    ^'    '  ^ 


,  Majny  different  types  of  wood  are  used  for  framing,  but  Douglas  fir  is  the  most  ffSl^iilar 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  It's  fairly  light  and*  extremely  strong  and  durable.  In  proportion 
to  its  weight  Douglas  fir  is  the  strongest  wood  for  framing  purposes.  The  structural  grades 
of  Douglas  fir  have  a  tendency  to  check  or  split,  but  once  the  frame  is  covered  it4iolds 
up  well.  The  outer  portions  of  tlje  Douglas  *fir  tree  make  the  finest  grades  of  lumber  for 
siding,  door  frames,  ladder  rails,  a^nd  int|j^r  trim.  ,  ^ 
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^     UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 

& 


Lesson  5 


Grades  of  Framing  Lumber 
Objective: 

At  the  end  of  ttiis  lesson  the  student  will  know  how  framing  lumber  is  graded. 
Related  Information: 


Lumber  is  a  lot  Ince  kids  -  it  comes  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  textures,  and 
strengths.  When  yoi  observe  kids  up  close,  you  will  see  that  they  come  in  different 
colors,  'shapes,  and  sizes.  Some  folks  called  teachers  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
differ  in  their  ability  to  do  different  kind's  of  work; 

Selecting  the  righy typ^  of  wood  and  the  proper  grade  will  save  money  andaum  out  a 
better  ^ob.  This  lesson  is  a  shortcut  course  onjthe  basic  types  and  how  they  ^e  used.  The 
following  report 'was  ^submitted  by  a  vocationally  trained  carpenter  who  graduated  in  the 
top  third  of  his  mass,  so  pay  attehtion. 


Lumber  in  the  forest  is  generally  divided  into  two  categories  —  softwood  and  hardwood. 
All  trees  that  have^needles  or  scalelike  lefaves  -  like  pine,  ce^ar,  spruce,  or  fir  -  are 
classified  as  softwood.  The  hardwoods  come  from  tht  broad-lekf  trees  such  as  oak,  maple, 
ash,  etc.        '         ^  .   ,       '         ,  ^ 

Softwoods  are  used  most  for  general  construction, 
and  the  hardwoods  are  generally  usedjn  cabinets, 
trim,  moldings,  and  furniture. 

^  All  lumber  is  graded  according  to  standards  «set  up 
by  an  ^industry^govemment  group.  Grades  vary 
greatly  in  quality  and  price.  The  following  is  a 
thumbnail  sketch.  —  the  rest  yoii  will  learn  through 
shop  and  practical  experience. 

Lumbe^  as  it/coraes  from  the  sawmill  is  divided; 
into  three  main  groups:  yard  lumber,  structural 
lumb(?r,  and  iactory  ^rid  shop  lumber.  « 

A  thurhbnail  sketch) 


Yard  luAiber  is  lumber  primarily  intended  for 
general  building  purposes.  Yard  lumber  is  less^  than  5"  thick  and  is  used  for 
building  and  light  commercial  structures. 


louse 


Striictural  lumber  is  lumber  5"  or  more  in  thickness  and  width  andjs  used  primarily 
for  heavy  construction -bridges,  ramps,  barriers,  and  industrial  structures.^ 

factory  and  shop  lumber  is  lumbery/nteaded  for  further  manufafc^re.  It  usually 
jfcontains  large  defects  th^t  make  it  un/uitable  for  house  fraoung,  but  had  spots  can  be 
cut  ^6\^nd  it  is  suitable  for  many  Manufacturing  purposes!  •  }^ 

Since  we  are  conc^ned  with'  building,  this  part  of  the  lesson  will  deal  with  yard  lumber. 
Pay  attention  and  get  double  beriefits  -  high  marks  and  keeping  splinters  out  of  your 
hide.         ^  ^  '      *  .  .  , 

1.   Sdect  lumber  —  Select  lumber  is  high-quality  Jumber  of  good  appearance  and 
finishing.  Quality  varies,  and  so  it  is  classified  into  the  following  grades: 

Grade  A  -  PracHcally  free  of  defects  and  suitable  for  natural  finishes.'NUsed  as 
exterior  and  interior  trim  or  finishing  material.     ^  ,  ,  ^ 

Grade  B  —  Allows  a  few  small  knots,  but  generally  clear. 

Suitable  for  high-quality  natural  finishes.  •    ,  , 

'Grade  C  —  Allows  a  limited  number  of  defects  that  can  be  covered  by  paint. 

Grad'e  D  —  Allows  any  number  of  defects  ^v^ich  can  be,  covered  with  paint  without 
detracting  from  appearance.'  '  "  '  (  * 

Note:'  Select  lumberman  be  used  in  hou$e  construction  where  good  appearance  and  finishing 
are  desi^d,  especially  for  trim-  or  decorative  purposes. 


2.  ,  Common  lumbWj—  A  type  of  lumber  that  is  suitable  for  general ;/^<3{|^^^cti^  and 
utility  purposes.  It  can  be  identified  by  the  following  grade  names:  ^f^V  ^ ' 

».  »  *  4 

No.  1  Common  -  This  type  is  suitable  for  use  without  waste.  It\is  souud  and 
tight-knotted  stock  where  the  si^and  number  of  de/ects  are  limited. 


No.  2  Common  -  Allows  large  and  coarse  defects  but  is  same  general  quality  as  No. 
1.  Used  for  framing,^  sheathing,  etc.  where  stress  and  strain  are  nqt  a  great  factor. 

No.  3  Common  —  Permits  greater  waste.  Has  greater  number  of^defects  and  hence  has 
lin;iited  use.  Used  especially  for  form  work,  rough  flooring,  etc.  ^ 

No.  4  Commdn  -  Low-quality.,  permitttng  coarse  defects,  decay,,  and  holes.  Very 
limited  use^in  cc^nstruction  if  used  at  all.  Used  for  roof  and  sheathing  boards  an4 
for  boxes  and  crates.  4  \  .  . 

No.  5  Common  -  Not  recommended  for  construction.  Used  l|k  boxes  and  crates. 

•95  (  ^ 


'Starting  the  Framing  ^ 


STRUCTION 


Lesson  6 


Ob|ectives:  ,  ' 

At  ^the  send  of  tJKs^  lesson  the^tudpnt  will  be  aware  of  many  important  rules  used  in 
"con^rji^^ihg  a  platfohn. 

Related  Information: 


Any  kid  .that  has  built  a  treehouse  with  snitched  lumber  knows,  that  you  have  to  start 
with  a  souj^El  platform  "or  base.  Well,  a  house  that  people  live  in  has  to  start  the  same 
way^  onlymuch  more  so.  To  be  sound,  platform  construction  must  follow  certain  rules; 

1.  The  platform  must  be  perfectly  level  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  house  from  leaning, 
twisting,  or  distorting.  In  pla9e^'f  ,^im5  we  use  a  bed  of  cement  or  some  rnatferial  of 


a  permanent  nature.  Wbod«(^  sJ^ar  shims  will  only  rot  or  crush  and  fail  to  level  the 
load.  ^  ^    t  \ 

2*  Iron  bolts  must  securely  fasten  tli^f  wood  to  the  masonry,  to  keep  the  house  fastened 
to' the  foundation. 

3.  A  large  support  of  wood  or  iron  called  a  girder  must  take  the  place  of  a  supporting^ 
wall  for  the  floor  joists  on  long  spans,  "^^iie^^girder  also  supports  the  weight  of  the"^ 
^    ^  structure,,  plus  any  loads  place'd  .on  the  ftoOr.  Thus,  the  factors  of  stress  and  loads 
must  be  considered  at  all  points.  The  girder  ^one  actually  supports  "one-half  of  the 
/^^eight  of  the  floor.  The  foundation  walls  together  support  the  otjier  half.  Thus  the 
^girder  carries  a  critical  load.  ' 
'\  4.  Framing  tneipb^rs  called  floor  joists  are  spaced  16"  on  center  to  help  distribute  any 
/'load.  The  building  code  dr  a  framing  guide  will  recommend  the  proper  size  joists  for 
'  a  giv^fT  span.  It  is  necessajry  to  double  all  floor  joi&^s  around  all  openings  and  also 
,  ,h  ^  wheri  thre  partition  walls  above  run  parallel  to  the  joists.  This  is  a  reinforcement  for 
all  points  of  stress. 


Load  p^tiaiiy 
distributed  by 
brid^f^  . 


Imposed  load 
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CROSS  BRIDGING 
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Small  pieces  of  wood  csilled  bridging  are,  placed  diagonally  between  the^joists  to 
distribute  the  load  imposed  on  one  joist  to  the  joists  on  either  side.  '  ' 

Plywood  is  frequently  use^  for  the  rough  floor  or  deck  because  the  cross-lapped 
layers  are*  highly  resistant  to  svyelling  or  shrinking.  Thus,  plywood  furnishes  a  strong, 
smooth  surface  and  keeps  tjie  platform  distortion  at  a  minimum.  Plywood  minimizes' 
1the  numlj^r  of  joint*  and  is  stronge;r  tl^  separate  floor  boards.  Lumber,  like  most 
other  things,  shrinks  when  it  dries  out*  It  does  not  .grip  nails  so  tightly  that  Nvere 
driven  in  when  it  was^  green.  Tests  show  that  nailing  in  green  lumber  has  25"%  less 
holding  power  than  nails  driven  in  dry  lumber.  Thus  kiln-dried  lumber  not  Qjily 
minimizes  shrinkage  but  permits  stronger  nailing.     '  " 


Other  jacts  About  a  Platform: 


V 


1\   Plywood  sheets  are  always  lapped  at  joints  to  give  added  strength, 

2.  Plywood  uses  exterior  types  of  glue  for  binding  so  that  the  plies^resist  separatidn. 

3.  Plywood's  built-up  layers  provide  greater  nail  anchorage  tl^an  Conventional  lumber. 

'4.  Special  nails  with  a  rosin  coating  are  used  for  nailing  down\^^v^ood,  as  the  extra 
f  friction  of  the  rough  coating  makes  the  nails  hold  supen-timt. 

.      '        '  '  '  f^i^/' 

5.   Only  a  good  grade  of  dry  lumber  should  be  used  for  platform  iqnstrucrion,  to  avoid 
A    excessive  shrinkage,  distortion,  and  deterioration.  Lumber  shmild  be  ^  protected  in 
transit  and  on  ,  the  job  from  rain  and  should  be  stacked  so  as 'jt^^i  permit  free 
circiJ*^tion  of  air.  *  •  ^  *  ^  . 


SPECIFIED  SIZE 

« 

2x4 

2x8% 

2  X;10 

2x^2  ^ 


ACTUAL^JZE 

t  ' 
^.\* 

1  5/8  X  3*5/8 
15/8x5  5/8 
15/8x7  1/2 
~1  5/8  X  9  1/2 
1  5/8  X  11  1/2 


J^OhM^L  SHRINKAGE  OF  LUMBER 

A  —  No  shrinkage 
B  —  Little  shrinkage  ' 
C  —  Greatest  -shrinkage 


\ 
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UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION  . 


The  Purpose  and  Design  of  Exterior  mjlls      y  Lesson  7 

Objectives:  .        '  '  ^ 

At  the  end  of  tTiis  lesson  the  student  will  know-tlie  basic  function  and  design  of  frame 
w^alls.  *    '  *  » 

Related  Information:  '  '  . 

Exterior  walls  have  many  functions,  so  let's  examine  a  few  and  see  \( you  agree  with  all 
of  them.  '         ,  '  .  . 

1.  An  exterior  wall  should  have  structural  strength  so  that  it  can  support  the  load  of 
ceiling  and  roof  framing,  plus  the  added  weight  of  water  aitd  snow. 

2.  The  exterior  walls  must  also  act  as  a  framework  so  ^that 'covering  matedals  such  as 
sheathing  and  siding  can  provide- a  weatherproof  covering. 

»         ■■'  \  :    .  . 

3.  Exterior  walls- also  provide  privacy  for  the  folks  who  live  irt^'the*  house. 

4.  Exterior  walls  are  necessary  so  that  the  necessary  wiring,  piping,  duct  work,  and 
in^datidn  can  be  installed  within  them.   ^  ^ 

5.  The  exterior  walls  also  provide  a  structurally  braced  frame  that  can  provide  strong 
openings  for  windows  and  doors.  '       '  ?  , 

6.  Exterior  walls  furnish  a  framework  for  the  attachment  of  interior  wall-coverings  that 
make  a  house  'Mivable/'  ,    /  /  • 

Standartfcbnstrufifion  for  walls     f        .  * 

Residential. constcuction. consists  of  a  wall  made  of  8'  lengths  of  2"  x  4"  lumber,  which 
are  usually  spaced  16^'  ojj.denter.  Why  should  we  use  8-foot  2x4's  spaced  16"  ^n  centef? 

Well,  smart-aleck^i^ids  ?haye  been  asking  this  question  ever  since  detention  ^d  repolt^ 
rards  were  invented.  Thfis  Isi  where  kindly  and  friendly  teachers  fill  the  education  gap 
so  sit  up  straight  and  pay  citteriti6n  —  or  else!       *  ^  ^ 
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Both  by  trial  and  error  and  by  scientific 'tes^iiljg,  the  2x4  stud  has  been«found  to  be  both  ^ 
safe  and  (economical  for  framing.  The  2x4  studs  spaced  16"  on  centfer  fcan  support  the  '  ^ 
load  and  provide  a  strong  framework.      ^  ' 


The  16"  spacing  permits  the  use  pf  standard  widths  and  lengthy  of  sheathing  materials 
and  siding.  The  stud  spacing  further  provides  for  insulating,  electrical,  plumbing, 
sheet-metal  and  heating  materials.  The  2x4  \^all  system  thus  provides  strength  and 
convenience,  plus  the  importa|(t  factor  of  speedy  erection. 


And  Furthermore 


A  niost  important  point:  we  must  cf/^^ribw^e  all  loads,  to  framing  tnernhers  capable  of 
bearing  them.  Thus,  an  opening  in  the  wall  for  a  windo\^  or  a  door  must  be  compensated 
for  by  using  a  header  and  doubling  the  studs.  In  that  way  no  strength  is  lost  despite  the 
opening.  Braces  are  used  to  rigidly  maintain  plurhb  (a  true  vertical  position).  Walls  that 
can  be  twisted  or  distorted  by  the  wind  ofthe  imp*bsed  load  are  never  truly  safe.  Try 
balancing  a  ruler  on  your  finger  when  your  finger  is  not  on  dead  center.  The- same  applies 
to  studs  and  walls.*  '  ^ 


In  Summary 

Framing  on  I6"^centers  and  usiftg  2x4^  provides  an  adequate  and  safe  vcrtic^j^ammg^ 
support  the,  house  load.  Anything  less  might  prove  deficient  under  stress 
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UNIT  V  -,FRAME  ^^?pfRUCTI#I 
The  A/B  C's  of  Building  a  Wall 


.r 

Lesson  8 


ERIC 
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A.  Plates-  —  A  top  and  bottpm  plate  are  used  so  that  the  studs  can  be  properly ,spacS^ 
and  heFd  sebure.  TMs  is  absolutely  necessary.  The'  top  plate  is  usuall^jc^dpubledy^  This 
straightens  ami -stiffens  tl^e  wall.  The  uppermost  plate  is  . lapped  at  each^mer,  vyhich 

^Further  adds Tigid^ty.  .  ^     *  *        *  '  * 

B.  Studs  shpuld  be  i;easonably  ^straight,  stroi>g,  and  dry  .  They  should  be  uniformly 
y           'spacedi  to'Sistribute^e  bearing  load'^|d  avoJcl .points 'of  ex^fessive  stress. 

X^,  Headers  are  used  to^pan  windo.w  ^^'door  ppenin^.  They  compensate  for  the 
missing  studs  and  distnbute  the  load.  ^^Iie  spin  increases,  the  depth  of  the  header 
must  increase  to  take  the  extra  load.  '        ^  '  ■  ■ 

D.  Jamb  studs  act  as  additional  support  at  an  important^  point  of  stress.  T}itY  ate. 
installed  in  one  piece  jffomVhe  header  to 'the  bottom  plate.  They  thus  act  as  a  double 
stud  anS^support  thejload  placed  on  the  header.         '       f  ,    '  *' 

E.  Diagonal  brac^  are  installed  in  each  comer  and  opposQ  each  other.  They  keep  ^the 
frame  correct  and  stiff  and  further  protect  against  wind  and  other  external  fprpes. 

\. 

Note^:   Throughout  the  framing  is  the  ,Un(ierl)^g  principle  df  equal  disfributiOn  of  stress 
and  strain. 

Assignment:  t  > 

'    •  .  1  ^  ' 

r  II   Using  a  wall  kit,  label  fcach  fraijiing  trtember.  (Note:  refer  to  sketch  for  proper 

^         '•  \   labeling)'.-  ,  •  /      .        '  •  , 


eling).  , 


,'  2.   Start  to  a^emble  ^all  kit  as  per  layout  mark!  and^as  per  sketch.  / 


UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION  ! 
^^mn%  and  Non-Bearing  Partitions       "     ^  /-       Lesson  9 

Objective:  .  ' 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will^  know  the  basic  difference  between  a  bearing 
and  a  non-bearing  partition.  ' 


Ee^ate^  Informatipn: 

PsUtifion  walls"at(e^*any  wjdls  that  divide  the  inside  space  of  a  building  into  rooms.*  There 
are  two  types  of  partition  jyaUs:  th^  bearing  wall  and  the  non-bearing  waU.  The  bearing 
type  of  partition  sup'ports  the  veiling  joists  and  any  weight  placed  pn  these  joists.  In  the^ 
'case  of  a  two-story  structure,  the  bearing  partition  carries  the  weight  of  the  second-floor 
joists  and  the  weight  of  the  structure  al&ve  it.-  Th^s  a  bearing  partitipn  is  a  critical  area 
because  it  carries  a  load  placed  lipon  it.  The  beanifg^^^fti|rion  is  usually  placed  in  the 
center  of  a  building  or  reasonably,  close  to  ^'^supppftinglg^der.  ^ 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  J)earing  partition  musft  be^  constructed  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  possible.  The  studs  should  be  strong  and  straight  and  be  accurately  spaced.  All 
openings  must  have  proper-sized  headers,  and  all  c^eiiings  must  be  double-studded.  ' 

.  1  ^  ^  ^ 

Thus,  properly  constn^cted,  the  bearing  partition  will  ^carry  an  evenly  distributed  load. 
Any  shortcuts  in  the  construction  or  installation  of  a  bearing  partition  may  result  in  wall 
cracks,  sticking  doors,  and  uneven  settling  of  otWr  framing  parts.      '  * 


A  non-bearing  partition  supports  only  itself.  Nevertheless;^  care  must-^till  be  exercised  in 
framing  it.  Partitions  that  run  parallel  to  the  floor  jqists  place 'their  entire  weight  along 
olie  l^e.  Thus  floor  joists  should  be  doubled  uncjer  all'  partitiolis^  that  run  parallel  wit^ 
the  joists  below.  '  '  *  **       ^  ^ 

Thus  the  science  involved  in  cdhstructing  thesd  two  types  of  partitions  amounts  to 
common  sense.  There  is  a  load  or  weight  factor,  and  it  must  be  compensated  for.  Failure 
■  to  recognize  this  simply  fact  will  shorten  the  life  of  the  building  or  require  extra  expense 
in  maintenance. 

The  ^mighty  "if  c^  also  affect  the  structural  strength  of  any  partition: 

1.  //the  studs  vary  in  lengdL  ctue; to xareless  cutting  ..  .  '  ^ 

2.  //  the.  nailing  splits  the  wlfSHnor  fails  to  firmly  hold  ... 

3.  If  the  studs  kre  no^^erfecil^  pluml|! . . .  '     '  , 

4.  //  the  htad^*^OT^openingS|We  poo^y  designed,  constructed,  or  installed. 

Summary:    YoTcankmply  the  finest  materials  that  money  can  buy,  but  unless  you  supply 
sim|)le  know-how  involved,  the  structurie  will  always  lack  quality. 


UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTIONS 
Cutting  and  Drillirig  Through  Framing  Members  Lesson  10 

r     • '        '   '  -      '■  . 

Objectives: 

J^J^  At'  the,  end  "of  this  ksson  the  student  will  know  where  cutting  itid  drilling  of  framing 
/       t  ''stock >l^dll  reduce  strength  the  least.  ^        *  -  ^  ^ 


y  ^  tveiated'  Information: 


If  you  placed  a  2x4  edgewise  on  two  saw  horses  and  started  cuttirtg  it  in  the  centey,  the 
saw  would  soon  bind.  This  bindang  is  due  to  a  compressi^ig  force  at  the  top  of  the  2x4. 
However,  if  you  cut  the  bottom  of  the  2x4  instead,  the  cut  would  open  because  the 
tension  would  pull  it  apart.  .  "  j  ' 


SAW  COT 


A_"    A'  \  A, 


Board  binds  on  top  ^  ^  , 

(Top  is  in  compression)  ^  TensHe  strength  is  iost 


} 


Thus  the  top  of  the  2x4  is  in  compression,  while  the  bottom  is  in  tension.  However, 
there  is  a  neutral  point  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  rectangular  wood.  Scientific 
investigation  reveals  that  if  you  cut  a*  hole  in  the  center  of  the  beam  it  will  have  4try 
little  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  beam.  But  hold  it.  Buster  -  science  also  reveals  that 
the  hole  should  not  ^xcejpd  one  fourth  of  the  total  width  of  the  beam.  Make  a  bigger 
hole  and  you  are  in  for  trouble,  because^  you  are  cutting  the  important  fibers  at  the  top 
and  bottom  that  are  affected  by  cohipression  and  tension.     ^  \/ 

Weight  IS  alsrf  an  important  factor,  so  avoid  cutting  holes  near  the  center  of  the  board 
span.  It  is  at  the  center  that  the  weight  of.the^beam  exerfe  the  greatest  downward  force. 
Thus  try  to  make  any  holes  closer  to  walls  Ijthan  ^o  the  center  of  a  horizontal  member. 


Bathroc^  joists  carry  an  extra  load,  because  they  carry. the  weight  of  plumbing  fixtures 
plus  tile.  As  before,  cut  holes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  neutral  point  and  avoid  the 
center  of  a  span.  Should  notching  in  the  top  of  a  beam  be  required  -  for  a  large  pipe, 
for  example  —  be  prepared  to  do  some  extra  framing  to  compensate.  You  should  realize, 
for  example,  that  if  a  2x8  joist  is  notched  4"  deep,  it  is  no  longeV  a  2x8  but  a  2x4.  ' 


■  i' 

8" 

.  T 


 4"  N,otch  for  pipe  reduces  2x8  to  2x4  ' 


NEUTRAL  '^\S 
\ 


•  0 
Bearing  partitions  are  another  critical  area  where  you  just  can't  hack  away.  Drill  or  notch 

^he  absolute  minimum,  and  heik  again  try  to  stay  in  the  neutral  zone.  Excessive  cutting 

will  have  to  be  compensated  Tor  by  inst^ng  steel  mending  plates  or  special  framing 

supports.  -? 

Cutting  on  weakening  any  structural  framing  member  may  weaken  the  frame.  Apply  the 
science  ygu  hdve  learned,  use  some  common  sense,  and  ask  questions  That  way  you  are 
bound  to  do  the  right  thing. 
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UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 

Reviewing  the  Scientific  Principles  in  Frame  Construction         *  Lessop  11 

Objective  r  ^  ^.  - 

At  (he  end  of  this  review  lesson  the  student  will  have  reinforced  the  scientific  principles  ,  ^ 
covered  so  far.  '  , 

Questional:    Why  must  lumber  used  in  construction  be  dry? 

'     **♦  » 

^  ...  . 

Answer:        Moisture,  when  excessive,  causes  warping,  twisting,  and  distortion.  Green 
lumber  can  cause  cracks  in  walls,  sticking  windows  and  doors,  gaps  in 
-  interior  trim  and  floors. 

Question  2:    bn't  green  lumber  easier  to  nail  and  less  likely  to  split? 

Answer:        True.  But  it's  also  true  that  nails  in  wet  wood  have  less  holding  power  t 
when  the  wood  dries  (up  to  25%  less). 

•      .       '  I 

'  Question  3:    What  are  rosin-coated  or  cement-coated  nails  and  why  are  l^ey  us^d? 

Answer:  Rosin  or  cement  coating  .gives  nails  a  tacky  film  that  cre|)|i^xtra  fiicrion. 
Thus  they  will  not  loosen,  back  out,  or  pull  out  easily.  Tfiey  are  used  to 
create  a  strong  nailing  bond.  ,      *  ^  ^  \^  * 

Question  4:    Why  is  plywood  sheathing  stronger  than^  plain  boards? 

Answer:       'Plywood  has  several  layers,  which  are  glued  in  opposing  directions.  Since 
the  strength  of  wood  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  this  gives 
^  great  strength  in  at  least  two  directions.  Plain  boards  have  only  the  one 

layer  and  only  one  direction  of  maximum  strength! 

Question  5:  What  other  advantages  does  plywood  have  that  makes  it  superior  to  regular 
sheathing?  i 

Answer:  Plywood  is  faster  and*  easier  to  apply  and  minimizes  waste.  It  adds  strength 
to  floors,  walls,  and  roofs  when  used  for  sheathing.  Plywood  is  also  subject 
to  minimum  swelling  ihd  shrinking,  thus  eliminating  twisting  and  distortion 
of  firamework.     ^  *  .  ^ 

^.  ^  X    Question  6:    If  small  errors  are  found  on  the  plan,  can  the  worker  contact  the  foreman 
,     or  boss  and  eet  permission  to  make  a  correction  on  the  spot? 

Answer:        .Yes,  small  errors  can  be  corrected  with  proper  appfoval. 

105      ^  ^         ^  ' 


Question  7:    Can  you  change  specifications  or  make  substitutions  without  permission? 

J-  '        .  ^ 

Answer:      -  No,  sjfecifications  cannot  be  changed  at  will  without  breaking  the  contract. 

,    *  Changes  must  be  in  writing  and  approved  by  the  owner.  ^ 

t 

r  * 

Question  8?  Why  is  platform  or  western  construction  so  popular? 

Answer:        Because  it  is  stronger,  faster  to  erect,  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  fire  resistant. 
Jt  also  permits  a  more  even  and  uniform  settling  and  shrinkage. 

Question  9:   Why  is  framing  spaced  l,6'\^n  center?'       /  , 


Answer:  *  By  numerous  structural  tests,  16''  centers  have  proven  to  furnish  safe#and 
economical  spacing  for  framing.  Further,  the  16"  spacing  permits  the  use  of 
standard  widths  and  lengths  of  sheathing  ihaterials  and  siding. 

Question  10:  Why  is  diagot;ial  bridging  installed  between  floor  joists?*  \ 
...  .  o 

Answer:  Diagonal  bridging  acts  as  a  load  distributor.  Rather  than  one  joist's  taking 
the  full  load,  bridging  permits  an  equal  distribution  Q^the  load  to  adjoining 
floor  joists.  >    -  .  ' 

Question  11:  Why  is  wood  used  so  widely  in  construction? 

Answer:  Wood  ''is  plentiful,  relatively  inexpensive,  easily  worked,  and  has  great 
strength,  durability,  and  beauty. 

Question  1 2:  What's  the  difference  between  air-dried  and  kiln-dried  lumber? 

Answer:  '  Kiln-dried  lumber  is  oven-controlled  drying.  It  is  faster  and  more  accurately 
controQed  than  air-drying.  Air-drying  takes  longer  and  involves  morfe 
handling  and  storage  space. 

Question  13:  Can  lumber  dried  by  air  or  ovens  take  on  additional  moisture  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  mill  until  the  time  it  is  used? 

Answer:  Yes,  wood  is  cellular  and  hence  very  spongelike.  It  can  absorb  moisture  in 
shipment,  either  from  rain  .or  from  moisture  in  the  air.  Henee  lumber 
should  always  be  protected  from  the  weather. 

Question  14:  Why  is  Douglas-fir  framing  lumber  rated  high  as  framing  lumber? 

Answer:  Dou^as  fir  is  fairly  light,  extremely  durable,  and  strong.  In  proportion  to 
its  weight,  it  is  the  strongest  wood. 

f  r  • 

\ 
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Question  15:  Is  Douglas  fir  used  for  anything  besides  framing  ,in  the  construction 
industry? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  is  very  versatile  and  can  be  used  for  window  and  door  firames,  doors, 
flooring,  steps,  the  manufacture  of  ladders,  and  many  other  uses. 

Question-16:  Is  common  lumber  used  for  framing  graded?         *  ' 

.   .  f  . 

Answer:  ^    ^  Yes,  .common  lumber  is  graded  from  one  thipugh-  five.  No.  1  and  No.  2 
^  common  are  frequently  used 'for  framing.  No.  3' aod  lesser  grades  have 

serious  structural  defects  and  are  only  used  for  component*  parts  or  very 
rough  work.       *  '  ' 

Question  17:  Why  should  a  sill  be  leveled  with  a  bed  of  cement?  Why  not  use  wood 
shims? 

Answer:  Cement  isT  firm  and  stable  and  should  last  the  life  of  the  building  without 
deteriorating.  Wood  can  be  compressed , or  rot,  which  would  cause  cracks 
and  other  structxiral  flaws- in  time. 

Question  18:  Why  should  floor  joists  be  doubled  under,  all  partitions  that  run  parallel 
with  the  joists,  and  also  be  doubled  at  all  openings? 


Answer: 


These  points  offer  critical  areas  of  stress  by  an  imposed  load  or  by  omission 
for  openings,  hence  the  joists  should  Jje  doubled. 


METHOD  A: 
Support  but  no 
access  for  wires 
or  oil  pipes 


METHOD  B: 
Provides  access  for  pipes, 
wire,  etc. 


Double  joists  under  parallel  partitions 
add  additional. strength 


DOUBLE  JOISTS 


Question  19:  What's  the  purpose  of  a  girder? 


T07 
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Answer>  .     ^  girder  takes  the  place  of  a^wj 
i  ^'infppsed 'Weight  of  the  stXicture. 


all  to  help  support  the  floor  joists  and  the 


3  2xt(i's  Built-up  Girder 


-Floor  joists 


Steel  4op  plate 


4   Lally  Column 

(Steel  casing  with  concrete  fill) 


Haw  a  built  up  girder  supports  the  floor  joists 


Question  20:  Why  is  a  girder  so  important? 


Answer:        A  gir^r  usually  carries  twice  aS  much  weight  as  a  foundation  wall.  It 
carries  about  50%  of  the  total  building  weight. 

*  \ 
Question  21:  Why  axe  headers  used  for  framing  over  aD  doors\and  windows?  , 

Answer:        They  compensate  for  the  omitted  studs  by  distributing  and  supporting  the 
imposed  load.     .  .  *  [  ' 


^3  Questibn  22:  Why  axe  studs  doubled  at  aD  openings? 


Answer:        Again  as  compensation  for  the  omitted  studs      adding  to  *the  structural 
strength  by  supporting  the  headers. 

Question  23:  Why  is'tiie  top  plate  doubled  on  walls?  \  f 

.     \  ^ 
Answer:        A  double  plate  strengthens  and  stiffens  tht  walls  and  acts  as  a  tie  in  comers 
and  junctures.  *  '  *  -  " 

'  Question  24:  What  js  the  difference  b#tween  a  bearing  and  a  non-bearing  partition? 

Answer:        A  bearing  partition  carries  the  weight  of  floor  joists  pl^s  any  structural 
weight  above  it.  A  non-bearing  partition  carries  only  its  own  ^yeight. 

Question  25:  Explain  wTiere  compression  and  tension  take^place  in  a  framing  membe^. 

Answer:        Compression  is  the  force  acting  on  the  top  edge,  whereas  tension  is  the 
force  on  the  bottom  edge. 

\ 
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Question  26:  In  cutting  floorjoists  for  pipes,  etc.,  is  there  a  safe  cutting  area? 

t  Answer:        Yes.  There  is  a^ neutral  pomt  between  compression  and  tension  where 
neither  force  is  too  great.  ^ 

Question  27:  What  is  the  maximum  size  of  hole  permitted  in  a  floor  joist?    ^  ^ 

Answet:        A  hole  equal  to  one-fourth  the  total' timber  width  can  be  cut  m  the  neutral 
»    zone  without  creating  structural  damage.  Ajiy  hole  cut  larger  will  require 
supporting  framework.  '       '  * 

Question  28:  Suppose  you  cut  a  notch  4"  deep  m  a  floor  joist  to  get  some  necessary  ^  . 

plumbmg  in  —  what  could  happen? 

*  ■-  k  » 

Answer:        The  floor  joist  would  no  longer  "be  a  2x8,  for  example,  but  a  2x8  minus 
4^'  or  a  2x4.  The  beam  may  sag  unless  you  compensate  in  the  framing. 

Question  29:  Suppose  you  have  to  cut  through  a  bearing  partition? 

Answer:        if  you  do  you  must  compensate  by  steel  mending  plates  or  additional 
framing.      .  \ 

Question  30:  Are  there  scientific  principles^  tjiat  you  must  follow  in  every  phase  of 
framing?     .  .  ' 

Answer:        No,   many   framing   problems   can  be  solved  by  common  sense  and  > 
e':3tperi^nce.  However,  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  provides  safety  and 
security  in  many  instances.  .  .  * 
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UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 
Sheathing  Materials  »  Lesson  12 

Objectives:  h^^; 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  knoW  the  purposes  of  sheattiii4g> 

2.  The  student  will  also  learn  about  t^e  various  types  of  sheathing  and  their  qualities. 
Related  Information: 

**Sheathing''  refers  to  rthe  external  covering  that  is  nailed  to  the  exterior  framing.  It 
provides  bracing  strength,  insulation,  and  sound  absorption,  and  acts  as  a  base  for  finish 
sidings.  /  '  *  , 

^  Good  sheathing  should  have  the  ability  to  hold  nails,  so  that  the  finishing  materials  can 
be  firmly  held  on.  Sheathing  should  also  supply  a  good  degree  of  bracing  ability,  because 

^  modern  tnethods  of  framing  require  it.  Finally,  sheathing  should  provide  good  insulation 
and  be  able  to  keep  out  wind,  dust,  and  weather. 

^\ 

Sheathing  materials  can  be  in  the  form  of  boards,,  plywood,, or  a  variety  of  composition 
'materials.  Wood  sheathing  is.  the  stronger  and  most  popujl^r,  and  so  let's  ^onsider  the 
-tjualities  of  wood  sheath ing'firjt. 

Plain  boards  free  of  major  defects  can  be  used  for  sheathing  but  must  be  at  least  Va" 
thick  and  should  not -exceed  12"  in  width.  To  suf^ply"  rigidity  "and  bracing,  board 
sheathing  should  be  appKed  c^agonally,  and  joints  should  .occur  over  studs.  _ 

Plywood  sheathing  cofr^s  ift  jirge  sheets  and  is  easy  and  fast  to  apply.  One  of  the  main 
•^advantages  of  ^plywooS  is  tfiat  it  has  good  strength  either  with  or  across  the  grain. 
Plywood  consists  pf  layers  in  which  the  grain  runs  in  two  directions  at  right  angles.  The 
glueing  of  opposing  layers  of  wood  grajn  actually  prevents  swelling  and  shrinkage.  These 
advantages  give  plywood  a  rigid  quality  for  bracing,  plus  a  greater  impact-resistance  to 
blows  or  damage.  The  glued  layers  pnovlde  excellent  nail-holding  qualities,  and  nails  can 
be  used  close  to  the  edgp  without  splitting  the  plywood.  Plywood  can  also  be  cut  and 
drilled  with  no  appreciable  loss  of  strength.  •  *  * 

Composition  sheathing,  commonly  known  as  building  boards,  may.  be  made  of  several 
different  types  of  material. 

Sheathing  boards  are  manufactured  from  wood,  sugar  cane,  or  asbestos  fibers.  Sheathing 
made  from  fibers  comes  in  two  types.  One  type  has  both  surfaces  and  edges  coaled  with 
asphalt,  and  the  other  has  th^* fibers  impregnated  with  asphalt  during  manufacture.  Both 
types  .are  used  where  moisture  is  a  factor  and  insulation  and  sound  control  are  more 
desirable  than  rigidity.    ^  ^  .  ' 
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Composition-type  sheathing  requires' diagonal  corner  bracing  and  has.Hmited  uses.  For 
example,  it  presents  a  -nailing  problem  with  wood  or  asbestos  shingles  -  the  .nailing  of  the 
siding  musf  occur  over  the  >tuds.  ^  '* 

Research  Project;  See  how  many  other  compositioiia,  miterials  are  used  for  exterior 
shfeatking.  List  them  and  give  the  advantages  of  each  t^e.   *  ■    .  > 


^ 
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UNIT  V  ~  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 


Roof  Framing 


Lesson  13 


Objectives;  *  \ 

1.  At  the  end  o£  this  lesson  the  student  will  learn  about  the  forces  that  rpofs  are  subject 


to, 


*i2.  The  student  will  also  learn  how  geography  influences  roof  design. 
Related  Information:  c 
Part  J  —  The  Almost-True  ^History  of  the  Beginning  of  Roofs 

The  first  man-made  roof  was  probably  an  animal-pelt  hat,  which  was  supported  by  his 
ears.  The  first  hat  effectively  kept  the  dust,  rocks,  rain,  'and  snow  off  man's  bald  head 
and  kept  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes.  This  sure  protected  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  eyes, 
but  gave  no  protection  to  the  nose  and  teeth,  which  were  burned  and  cracked  by  the 
sun.  And  so  man  widened  the  overhang  to  protect  his  giSfes,  teeth,  and  nose  and  started 
wearing  the  big-brim  job.  That's  right,  the  big  brimmed^tand  the  early  beginnings  of 
roof  framing  started  in  Texas  —  where  else? 


PART  II  -  THE  REALLY 
TRUE  STORY 


A^thout  a  roof,  a  structure  is  not  complete 


The  man-made  roof  was 
probably  a  lean-to  roof'  sup- 
ported by  poles  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey^,: 

As  building  became  larger  a^d 
more  complicated,  the  same 
became  true  o(  roofs.  Thatch- 
ed roofs  and  tree  branches 
were  now  not  enough  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  snow,  and  sun. 
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Waiis  alone  canffot  resist  outside  forces 


l^a/Zs  afone  cannot  resist  forces  from  inside 
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With  roof  on,  mils  can  resist  forces  better 


Thus  as  'the  size  of  roofs  increased^  the  sizc^V|>j^  types  of  roof  framing  had  to  change  to 
cover  the  span  and  support  the  load.  The  sizp-of  overhangs  was  increased  also,  to  give 
more  shade,  and  so  started  a  whole;  new  ball  game.  « 

Most  buildings  must  have  their  walls  firmly  attached  to  Ipfeth  a  ground  support  and  a  roof 
to  be  structurally  sound.  Hard  to  believe,  but  it's  true^The  walls  of  a  building  cannot 
resist  the  external  and  internal  forces  placed  on  them  without  some  horizontal  support  at 
the  top  of  the  walls.  ' 

Roof  framing  in  turn  must  be  properly  supported  by  the^'exterior  walls.  In  the  case  of 
large  sp^ans,  the  framing  must  rest  on  load-bearing  partitions  plus  the  outej  walls.  Thus 
walls  need  roof-framing,  and  roof-framing  needs  walls. ,  To  keep  fronr  forgetting  this, 
remember  it's  just,  like  romance  —  boys  need  girls  and  girls  need  boys. 

Roof-framing  must  carry  two  important  weight  loads  and  hence  it  must  be  structurally 
sound.  The  first  load  is  referred  to  as  a  dead  load;  it  consfets  of  the  weight  of  shingles,' 
sheathine,  and  rafters. 


NO  PITCH 


NO  WIND  RESISTANCE 


STRONG  WINCTRESISTANCE 
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The  second  type  of  load  is  the  live  Iqad;  it  consists  of  the  Vi"d  and  spow  loads  that  act 
upon  the  roof.  Snow  loads  bear  straight  down  and  produce 'a  force  in  a  vertical  position. 
Wind  loads  are  forces  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Hence  rqof^pi]fche;s  must  consider  the  live 
loads  present  in  a  particular  geographic  area.  For  exafmple^  horties  in  New  England  need 
Kigh-pitcKed  roofs  to  withstand  the  heavy  snow  loads.  Homes  in  Florida  need  very  low 
pitched  roofs  or  flat  roqfs  to  keep  wind  loads  at  a  minimum. 

Thus  the  selection  of  framing  materials,  sheathing,  roofing  materials,  and  the  pitch  must 
apply  construction  science  or  face  possible  failure  and  waste  of  money^.  ' 

Students  in  past  classes  who  fell  asleep  had  the  roofs  blown  off^their  houses  —  so  stay 
awake  iind  keep  your  roof  on, 
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Roof  Covering  Materials'' 
Object  ivjp§: 


UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 


.  9 


Lesson  14 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will^know  the  most  common  type^  of  roofing,  and 
where  they  are  used,  and  their  advantages. 


Relate'd  Information: 


The  eippsed  outer  foof  covering  protects  the  building  frCm  wind,  raip,  snow,  and  cold. 
In  the'vjOTnmer  if  keeps  th^  heat  oui  and  in  the  winter  keeps  the  heat  i^.  Many  materials 
are^ixseo^Wo  3&ver  pitched  roofs,  stch  as  asph^ilt  shingles,  wood  shingles,  and  asbestos 
shingles.^JR^a^ly  framed ^rdpfs  ^:an  be  covered  with  slate  or  tile.  Flat  or  low-pitcfied  roofs 


'I. 


can  use  ijbft  ro(jfmg,  sheets  of  ft}i?tll,  glass,  plastic,  or  any,  combination  of  these  materials^' 

Sloping  roofs^are  most  generally /cov- 
eted with  some  type  of  shingle.  Roof 
fhingfes  are  commonly  made  of  as- 
phalt or  wood.  The  wood  sheathin'g 
\^  usually  covered  with  overlapping 
layers  of ,^ar-impregnated  paper, ^fre- 
quently called  **tar  paper''  or  -^felt." 
The  shingles  are  then  applied  so  that 
they  (Overlap  at  least  one-half  their 
depth.  The  shingles  are  nailed  with 
galvanized  or  non-rusting^  nails  th^^ 
are  covered  by  the  succeeding  ovgfc 
lapping  shingle.  Thus  nails  are  nox 
expbseJd  to  deterioration,  which 
might  leaks. 

The  modern-day  asphalt  strip  shingles 

are  usually  interlocking  or  have  ^elf-sealing  edges.  The  self-sealing  shingles  seal  their 
exposed  portion  to  the  shingle  below,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  one-piece  roof.  This  sealing 
eature  keeps  rain  and  snow  from  gettthg  under  tHe  exposed  tabs. 

As'i^halt  shingles  are  made  from  rag  felt  that  is  saturated  with  asphalt,  and  the  finish 
surface  is  covere<^  with  ceramic-coated  mineral  granules  that  are  pressed  into  the  hot 
surface^The  tiny  granules  provide  ^a  fire-resistant  surface.  ^    '  , 
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Wood  shingles,  usually  made  from  western  red  cedar,  are  an  expensive  but  popular 
roontig  material.  Cedar  shingles  have  a  fine,  even  grain  usually  quite  free  of  distortions, 
knots,  or  blemishes.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  cedar  shingles  is  so  low  that 
moisture  conditions  do  not  present  a  problem.  They  are  extremely 4 light,  re|atively  free 
from  cracking,  and  beci»use  of  their  cellular  nature  are  an  excellent  insulator.  ^ 

FlashilTg«54^an  consist  of  a  waterproof  fabric  or^  a  rust-resistant  sheet  metal.  In  most  cases 
flashing  consists  of  aluminum,  copper,  or  galvanized  metal  and  is  used  where  different 
surfaces  of  the  roof  intersect.  The  most  common  areas  needing  flashing  are  the  ridge, 
valley,  hip,  or  chimney  junctures  of  a  roof. 

The  actual  method  of  installing  flashing  is  best  left  for  shop  instruction;  however,  like 
most  roofing  materials,  it  should  be  lapped  at  the  joints.  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

UNIT  'V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 
Finished  Exterior  Wood  Sidings'-^  .    ^  Lesson  15 

Objective:  ^        ^  /  , 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  have  a  general  knowledge  of  somf  of  the  many 
types  of  siding  available  and  their  characteristics. 

Related  Information:  «  '  .     .  -  , 

Finished  siding  adds  good  appearance  to  a  house  just  as  clothes  add  to  the  appearance  of 
people.  But  sidings,  like  clothes,  must  do  more  than  just  add  beauty.  Let's  make  a  quick 
checklist  we  can  use  as  a  guide  to  the  qualities  that  a  siding  should  have. 

1.  Siding  should  be  able  to  hold  paint  or  other  finish,  ^  ' 

2.  Siding  should  be  reasonably  resistant  to  weather,  normal  wear,  and  abrasion. 

3. *  Siding  should  add  a  goo^d  insulating  factor. 

4.  Maintenance  costs  should  be  low  or  reasonable. 

5.  Siding  should  be  reasonably  permanent,  because -i::^lacement  can  be  expensive, 

6.  Sidiog  should  beiree  of  blemishes  and  dfffects  >ach  as  spliiung,  knots,  checking,  or 
distortion.        •  '  ^ 


Let's  tzke  a  look  ^i:t  the  principal  types  of  wood  sidings.  ^ 

1.  Horizontal-type  siding.  Several  species  of  wood  are  used  to  make  horizontal  siding, 
but  redwood  and  cedar  are  the  most  common.  Both  redwood  and  cedar  come  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

Redwood  is  an  extremely  durable  wood  that  can  take  a  p^iint  or  stain  finish  well.  It  is 
highly  resistant  to  moisture  an^  decay  and  has  a  good  insulating  value,  ^ , 
Cedar  siding  is  made  from  westert^^d  cedar  and  has  the  least  shrinkage  of  any 
softwood  on  the  market,  ^Because  ce»  is  su(4i  a  stable  \yood  its  size  and  joints  are 
not  greatly  affected  by  humidity,  and  its  great  stability  keeps  it  relatively  free  from 
cupping,  twisting,  or  pulling  loose  from  ijails.  Cedar  has  one  of  the  highest  insulating 
values  of  all  the  soft  woods  and  can  take  paint,  stain,  or  varnish  exceptionally  wejl.  ^ 
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2.  Vertical  Siding.  Bqard-and-batten  sidings  are  usually  made  of  cedar,  redwood,  ,fir,  or 
cypress.  They  come  rough-sawed  or  smooth  and  are  applied  to  the  walls  vertically. 
Then  narrow  strips  of  the  same  material  are  nailed  over  the  vertical  joints.  A  variation 
of  vertical  siding  uses  boards  with  a  tongue  and  groove,  with^V-joint  grooving. 
All  species'*  of  cedar  and  redwood  can  be  painted,  stained,  or  varnished  and  hold  up 
extremely  welL  Fir  siding,  ho.wever,  is  a  harder  species  and  is  more  subject  to  checks, 
splits,  and  small  defects.  Cedar  and  redwood  have  the  highest  insulation  rating,  . 
fo^owed  by  cypress  and  fir  in  that  order. 


Wood  shingles.  Wood  shingles  are  made  from  pine,  redwood,  and  red  cedar.  Red 
cedar  leads  the  list  in  quality  and  sales.  Red  cedar  is  a  fine,  evenly  grained  wood  witJi 
a  uniform  texture  that  can't  be  beat.  Cedar  has  a  cellular  structure  that  makes  it 
extremely  light,  and  yet  it  possesses  unusually  high  crushing  strength.  The  expansion 
and  contraction  of  red  cedar  is  minimal,  and  thus  it  can  change^  from  wet  to  dry  with 
very  little  splitting,,  checking,  or  shrinking.  \ 
Red  cedar  shingles,  properly  installed,  will  normally  outlast  the  life  of  the  building. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  weather  so  well  that  they  can  go  without  paint,  stain,  oil,  or 
varnish  and  still  hold  up! 

Thus  for  beauty,  durability,  insulation,  and  maintenance,  cedar  shingles  represent  one 
of  the  best  choices. 


Red  cedar  shingles  are  made  in  several  grades, 
dependingw  on  the  degree^ of  perfection.  For  ex- 
ample. No.  T  grade  ^shingles  are  all  edge-grained, 
absolutely  clear  from  butt  to  tip,  and  contain 
no  sapwood. 


Machine  Cut 
edge  grain 
cedar  shingles 


Note 
Overlap 


Quartered,  spirt,  and 
requartered  uriti!  they 
get  to  proper  size 


Cut  up  shin^ie  block 


r 


Finished  machine- 
cut  #  1  grade 
shingle  or  shake 
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ShingJes  are  applied 
in  double  courses 
to  give  a  shadow- 
line  effect 


Red  cedar  shingles  also  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes  that 
differ  in  application.  For  example,  a  machined  wood 
shake  (shingle)  is  made  that  comes  machine-sanded  or 
grooved,  This  shake  is  ptime-pi^inted  or  stained  and  il^ 
even  applied  in  a  different  manner  from  an  ordinary 
shingle.  This  shake  is  a  cheaper  shingle  with  poor  grain 
structure,  knots,  or  blemishes  and  is  used  as  an  under- 
coating.  The  finished  shake  is  then  applied  with  a  wide 
exposure,  creating  a  shadow-line  effect,  and  is  face-nailed 
with  galvani;;ed  nail^.  Conventional  shingles  use  a  con- 
cealed nailing  method. 
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There  is  finally  a  '^Cadillac  type"  shake  that  may  be  (1)  hand-split  and  resawed,  or  (2) 
straight-split,  or  (3)  taper  split.  They  have  a 'rustic  beauty  but  are  very  expensive.  These 
shakes  are  clear  and  are  made.^m  ]An%  f^o^rf^^Qf^fj  ^pj  must  be. literally  perfect.  The 
selection  of  only  the  finestneartWood  sections  of  red  cedar  plus  the  additional  labor  to 
manufacture  this  type  are  what  makes  them  so  expensive.  However,  they  are  used  for 
siding  and  roofing  with  excellent  results. 


"CADILLAC;  TYPE 
TAPERSPLIT 
HAND  SPLIT 


"CADILLAC"  TYPfl^ 
STRAIGHT  SPLIT  . 


Hand  Split  and  Resawed  Shakes 
One  Side  Machine  Cut 


Hand  split  shakes  give  a  rustic,  rugged  appearance 
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'  UNIT  V  -  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 


Other  Finishecl  Ex^prior  Sidings  '  Lesson  r6 

Objective : 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  about  several  jty pes  of  siding  other  than 
wood. 


Related  Information: 


New  siding  n^terials  afe  constantly  being  developed  and  used.  They  compete  with  each 
other ^n  "a,ttractiveness>  durability,  application,  and  cost.  It  would Ibe  difficult  to  select 
one  fype  and  say  it's  the  best.  Therefore  we  will  only  list  the  types  available  without 
trying  to  make  a  comparison. 

1.  s  Aluminum  siding  is  formed  from  aluminum  sheets  and  is  available  in  various 
thicknesses,  patterns,  textures,  and  colors.  This  comes  either  in  s^gle-thickness  metal 
or  with  a  rigid-type  insulation  backer  such  as  Styrofoam.  There  is  vertical  as  well  as 
horizontal  siding.  It  k  made  in  various  widths  and  usually  in  12'  lengths.  Aluminum 
siding  is  sensitive  to  temperature  changes;  thus  nailing  should  be  through  slotted  holes 
and  at  only  moderate  distances  because  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Price  is  usually 
based  on  thickness,  which  runs  from  0.02"  to  0.025 ".l\luminum  siding's  best  feature 
is  the  durability  of  its  finish.  Thus  appearance  and,  minimum  maintenance  are  its 
strongest  selling  points.  * 

Nailing  Slots 

Foil  Back 

Insulation  Backer 
nterlocking  Lip  ' 

ALUMINUM  SIDING 


2.  •  Steel  siding  is  similar  in  appearance  and  a^lication  to  aluminum.  Consisting  of  a 
rust-resistant  alloy,  it  is  stronger  than  aluminum. 


3.  '  Vinyl  siding  is  also  similar  to  aluminum  siding  ^in  appearance  and  application. 
Although  durable  and  good  looking,  it  presents  more  problems  in  application.  It  is 
sensitive  to  temperature  changes.  «  . 


4.  Insulatir^  fiberboard  siding  is  made  of  a  Vi"  fiberboard  base.  The  finish  face  is 
covered  with  asphalt  and  has  finely  crushed  slate  imbedded.  It  is  made  in  patterns  to 
imitate  brick,  stone,  and  wood  grain. 
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5/  Composition  bpaard.  This  "tjcpe^f  sidingTs^inanu(actilred  from  wood  fibers  and  wood 
chips  and  is  formed  intjK^ards  and  panels  resembling  wood.  It  may  be  appliedl^as  lap 
siding,  board  and  batten,  or  vectical  siding.  It  comes  prefinished  and  can  be  applied 
.with  ,nails  or  adhesive.  .Available  in  textured  or  in  hard-board*  form,  its  advantages 
y  ^  "  include  freedom  from  splitting,  checking,  and  cupping. 

'^'6.  Asbestos-cement  siding  and  shingles.  Asbestos  siting  boards  are  made  in  horizontal 
strips,  12"  wide,  48"  long,  and  3/16"  thick.  They  Wave  a  smooth  surface  and  straight 
edge  and  are  applied  with  soft-head,  rust-resistant  n;uls. 

 .1^':  
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Straightedge 
/J    '  '  ASB 
^bestds  jingles  are  1 2x24  inch 


Waveline 
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e  available  in  straight  or  wavy  exposed  edge. 
They  ii'sually  have  a  woodrgrained  ^pattern  and  are  available  in  a  variety  of  colors. 
Application  is  through  pre-punched  holes,  and  asphalt  stjips  are  provided  for 
weatherproofing  th^  joint^.  Asbestos  shingle?  are  very  moisture-resistant  when^  first 
installed,  but  as  they  get  older  they  have  a  tendency  to  fade  and  get  porous.  Despite 
the  manufacturers*  claims,  they  do  have  to  be  painted^or  treated  when  they  get  old 
and  porous.  Newer  types  of  asbestos  shingles  have  an  improved  glazing. 

Brick  veneer  nieans^a  brick  facing  that  forms  an  exterior  finish  over  either  wood 
framing  or  masonry(jconstruction.  There- are  two  types  of  brick  veneer  that  are  used 
over  light  frame  construction.  ,  *  a^^^ 

(1)  The  first  method  uses  brick  having  a  4"  thickness,  which  are  laid  up  o^r  the 
wood  sheathing.  This  method  requires  a  firm  base  and  hence  must  start  eimer  on  a 
supporting  ledge  in  the  foundation  masonry  or  at  the  footing  base. 

The  supporting-ledge  construction  is  more  common  (see  illustrations.)  The  foundation 
masonry  consists  of  wider  blocks  below  grade  (usually  12")  with  narrower  courses  of 
block  (8")  starting  just  below- the  finish  grade.  This  fofms  a  Solid  4"  ledg^  for  firm 
support.  .  '  • 
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The  brick  thus  furnishes  a  fin- 
ished brick  exterior  over  a  wood- 
frame  base,  combining  economy 
and  beauty.  The /brick  is  kept 
about  l"  away  /from  the  wood 
sheathing  to  provide  an  air  spacQ^ 
This  air  space  is  vitally  important 
because  it  acts  as  both  an  insu- 
lator and  moisture-control  fea- 
ture. The  air  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  and  cold  by  con- 
duction (See  Unit  VII),  There  is 
some  circulation  of  air;  this  pre- 
vents the  moisture  and  humidity 
problems  that  affect  insulation  in 
situations  where  the 'air  does  not 
circulate. 

The  brick  veneer  is  anchored  to 
the  wood  frame  by  metal  wall 
ties  that  are  nailed  to  the  studs 
and  bent  into  the  brick  wall  as  it 
is  being  laid  up.  The  metal  ties 
appear .  at  least  in  every  fifth 
c  o  u rse  and  are  sp aced  about 
every  four  feet.  However,  wall 
ties  can  vary  with  building  codes 
or  specifications. 

(2)  The  other  method  is  to  cover 
the  studs  witli  paper-backed  wire 
mesh.  Thus  the  bricks  are  applied 
to  wet  mortar,  just  like  wall- 
paper. However,  this  type  is  used 
mostly  in  California,  and  so  who 
carQS.  Folks  in  the  East  do  their 
thing.  .  i. 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 

The  Need  for  Health  Codes  •     '^  .  Lesson  1 

'*  - 

Objectives  :  m  *  --^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  why  health  codes  for  plumbing  are 
necessary. 

Related  Information: 

In  the  good  old  days  when  saloons,  schools,  houses,  and  caves  were  spaced  far  apart, 
folks  didn't  have  much  need  for  health  codes.  Your  JO-acre  spread  of  weeds,  poison  ivy, 
and  gopher  holes  was  your  own,  and  your  "paw**  was  the  law. 

Then  saloons,  schools,  and  nouses  started  to  move  closer  together  —  creating  a  need  for 
health  codes.  Now,  garbage  thrown  out  the  window  was  hitting  a  neighbor's  house^  and 
folks  needed  laws  and  codes  to  protect  the  citizens  from  each  other's  waste  products. 

This  togetherness  or  close  living  was  creating  serious  health  problems  with  regard  to 
drinking  water  and  sewage  disposal.  So  the  "old  fuzz,"  or  city  fathers,  became  concerned 
about  pollution  and  the  environment. 


They  formed  a  government  and,  in  their  haste,  named  it  "Us."  They  slapped  together 
some  health  codes  and  hired  three  unemployed  colonial  hippies  named, Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  Paul  Revere  to  enforce  them.  That's  exactly  how.health  codes  got  started!" 

o 


Thus,  any  student  can  plainly  see  that  protection  of  the  health,  safety,  and  lives,  of 
people  is  a  government  obligation  and  rightly  so.  The  supply  of  drinking  water  and  the 
safe  disposal  of  sewage  vitally  affect  public  health  and  hence  must  be  regulated. 
Therefore  plumbing  systems  cannot  be  installed  in  any  old  way,  but  must  conform  to 
established  health  and  safety  standards.  Most  communities  have  established  health  codes, 
and  the  kinfolk  of  >yashington,  Lincoln,  and  Revere  are  still  enforcing  them. 

The  enforcement  pf  these  health  codes  is  controlled  by  a*  system  that  requires  permits 
and  inspections.  The  permits  are  issued  and  approved  on  the  basis  of  plans- and 
specifications*  submitte^.  The  work  is  inspected  while  in  progress  and  on  completion. 
Usually  a  rough  plurnbing  inspection  is  required  before  the  walls  are  enclosed.  This  is  to 
insure  that  all  piping  is  properly  sized,  fitted,  vented,  and  tested  for  leaks.  An  inspection, 
is  required  for  sewer  or  sef^tic  systems  and  their  tie-in  connections.  Septic*  tanks  and 
sewer-line,  excavations  must/be  left  uncovered  until  inspected  and  approved.  The 
inspections  are  usually  made  by  a  licensed  master  plumber  who  is  employed  as  a 
plumbing  inspector,  or  by  a  sanitary  engineer. 
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Unfortunately,  codej^  vary  from  community  to  community  at  present;  there  is  a  real  need 
for  ^standardization  of  health  codes.  State  regulations  go  part  cJf  the  way  in  establishing 
uniformfty  but  are  limited  to  th^r  boundaries.  There  is  presently,  however,  a  cooperative 
effort  of  state  and  Federal  governments,  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  ai:chitects  to 
standardize  plumbing  codes. 

In  rural  area^s  where  local  plumbing  codes  are  not  strictly  enforced,  the  property  owners 
should  comply  with  state  codes.  Information  on  the  installation  of  a  safe  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  is  available  from  the  Federal  government.  Thus  even  the  most  remote 
areas  have  access  to  information  on  health  codes  and  safe  installations. 


0 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 


Basic  Purposes  of  Plumbing  J  Lesson  2 

Objective:  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  two  basic  purposes  of  a  plumbing 
system. 

Related  Information:.  *  ; 

Americans  are  responsible  for  the  highly  developed  system  of  modern  plumbing.  Modern 
plumbing  is  available  to  practically  every  home  in  America,  a  convenience  dnd  luxury 
unequaled  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


L 


Imagine  the  feeling  of  security  we  Americans  enjoy.  We  don't  have  to  wc^y  about 
firecrackers  in  the  outhouse  or  frogs  and  snakes  in  ye  olde  well.  We  really  don^t 
appreciate  our  dependence  on  pluml>ing  until  the  sewer  backs  up  or  the  water  supply,  is 
threatened  by  pollution.        ^  ^  / 

Plumbing  actually  lifers  to  a  double  system.  One  system  supplies  and  distributes  water 
under  pressure  for  drinking,  cooking,  bathing,  cleaning,  and  other  uses.  The  distribution 
of  water  under  pressure  to  the  various  fixtures  in  the  home  permits  a  high  degree  of 
personal  hygiene. 
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The  second  system  of  plumbing  furnishes  a  safe  and^efficient  means  of  disposing  of  waste 
water,  solid  wastes,  and  sewer  gas.  This  second  function  of  a  plumbing  system  is  just  as 
important  as  supplying  water  -  if  not  of  greater  importance.  The  drainage  system  carries 
off  bacteria-laden  kitchen  wastes,  cosmetic  and  household  chemicals,  and  both  internal 
and  external  body  wastes.  External  body  wastes  include  hair,  sputum,  sweat,  body  oils, 
and  just  plain  dirt.  '  ^ 

The  American  public  has  a  strange  sense  of  values.  For  example,  ask  any  American  who 
dc^reloped  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  everybody  knows  it  was  Dick  Traey  and  the  Lone 
Ranger.  Yet  who  has  ever  used  a  hydrogen  bomb  except  for  a  few  college  radicals  or  a 
handful  of  mean  grammar  school  kids?  * 

Ye^  ask  anyone  who  invented  the  toilet,  and  nobody  knows  —  not  even  teachers.  They 
know  it's,  called  a  John,  but  John-  WHO?  ^ 
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^stributicln  of  Water  in  the  House 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 


Lessofi  3 


Objectl^  ^  .  . 

At  tKe  'endHof  this  les^pn  the  student  will  kncf!t  about  three  important  factors  that  affect 
the 'Efficiency  of  a  water  system.  .         '  *  1 

Related  Information:  ^  -  ' 

The  adequate  supply  of  water  and  its  distribution  used  to  depend  on  two  rotten  kids 
.called  Jack  and  Jill.  These  two  spoiled  kids  would  go  up  the  hill  to  fetch  a  pail  of  watery 
and  the  whole  town  harl  to  wait  until- they  cade  back. 


'Jack  and  Jill  would  run^'^around  the  hill  for.hoiirs, 
throwing  rocks,  frc^s,  and  coke  bottles  into  the  old 
well.  They  wotJld  finally  charge  down  the/ hill  with 
half  a  pail  of  water.  This  was  not  exactly  a^aequate 
no  way!  Obviously  there  was  need  for  a  change.  Thus 
the  thirsty,  dirty,  and  irate  citizens  schemed  out  a 
better  way,  and  this  led  to  the  first  practical  system^* 
for  the  distribution  of  water  within  a  hous^.  * 

The  adequate  supply  of  water  at  the.  fixtures  now  de- 
pends on  pressure.  Water  pressure  in  turn  depends  on 
,  three  important  factors,  as  follows:  (1)  size  and  distri- 
bution of.pipes;  (2)  friction;  (3)  obstructions. 

The  proper  sizing  of  pipe  for  the  main  line  and  the 
fixtures  will  insure  an  adequate  flow  of  water  and 
pressure  at  the  fixtures. . improper  sizing  will  cause  a 
pressure  drop  and  in  turn  a  poor  system.  Generally  the 
main  line  fox  a  small  house  should  not  be  less  than  a  Va"  , 


pip 


e:* 


No  Water  Pressure 
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To  maintain  pressure  and  proper  discfii'utiori,  the  domestic  supply  system  is  divided  into 
two  units:  (1)  the  basement  sppply  lines;  (2)  t^  fixture  supply  risers.  The  miin  line 
usually  extends  fiill  size  under  find  parallel  to  the  ^oor  joists  to  the  hot  water  storage 
tank.  Then  from  the  water  heater  it  should  branch  into' two  supply  lines,  one  for  cold 
water  and  another  for  hot  water.  These  two  supply  lines  thenWanch  out  with  fixture 
risers  of  cold  and  hot  water  connected  to  the  fixtures  above.  P^'atfch  lines  for  individual 
fixtures  are  generally  y2"'fiip^  and  for  very  short  runs^ch  as  a  Matory  or  toilet  a  3/8" 
pipe  is  sufficient.  This  gradua^bn  of  pipe  sizes  iijsurey4dequate  pressure,  in  the  system. 

"^Friction  developed  in  the  |5iping  system  creates  a  resistance  that  <^  alsQ  seriously  affect 
the  pressure.  Friction  is  .^cgduced  by  the  contact  of  flowing  wat^r  with  the  interior 
surface  of  the  pipe.  This  Wter  friction  is  furtlier  increased  by  the  resistance  between  the 
water  molecules  themselves.  The  only  practical  way  by  which  friction  can  be  overcome  is 
by  pressure.  •  ' 

One  practical  way  of  maintaining  pressure  is  by 
keeping  friction  to  a  minimum.  Every  sjtarp  turn,  *  ^, 
pipe^^fitting^  and  stop  added  to  the  syst^  c^ates^% 
resistance  a^id  results  in  a  greater- pressure' 'loss.  . 
Thus  adequate  pipe  sizing,  as  straight  and^^fcct  a^s 
possible,  ani  only  the  necessary  fittings,,  insure  a-^ 
J       good  wqtking  system.  *    ^  ,  l 

Another   factor  that  affects  the  efficiency,  ^of  a 
vi^ater  system  ;is  hard  water.  .Mineral  depositsv:Jtrom ' 
water dbuild  up  inside  the  pipes  and  reduc^vthfe 
.         pressure.  Whetev^r  possible  water  should  b^  tested  ' 
'       an^     ^watef  softener  installed  to  eliminate  hard 
wateK-  OtheiSs.' factors  affecting  pressure  are  ex- 
^  ^tretT^l]f  long  )rbns,  .  and  *juk  loo  rta,ny  fixfures  on 
the  line.  - 
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*UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 


The  Establishment  Strikes  Again 
Objective: 


Free  Information  4 


At  the  end  of  this  story  the  student  will  realize  that  a  huge  conspiracy  exists  to  -stomp  on 
kids  and  their  rights. 

Once  upon  a  time,  ,a  long-suffering  plumber-type  teacher  was  comparing  water 
distribution  to  education  when  he  discovered  a  tremendous  similarity.  This  fi,ne  old 
geezer,  after  many  years  of,  in-depth  study,  reasoned  that  the  flow  of  knowledge  was 
dependent  upon  pressure.  His  theory,  stated  formally.  Was  that  the  flow  of  knowledge 
into  the  noodles  of  students  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  applied.  He  further  reasoned 
that  the  pressure  had  to  be  applied  by  parents,^  teachers,  and  kinfolk.^|^mrther 
investigation  showed  that  the  flow  of  knowledge  was  greatly  restricted  by'iMchief, 
sleeping  and  day  dreaming  in  class,,  and  playing  hooky.  - 

Every  mean  person  in  the  world  agreed  that  these  sources  of  friction  restricted' the  flow 
of  education.  But  parents  and  other  dedicated  enemies  of  students  such  as  teachers  could 
not  agree  on  how  to  reduce  the  friction  or  increase  the  pressure. 
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Finally,  after  many  disagreements  about  the  methods  available,  they  got  into  a  big  fist 
fight.  The  violence  was  something  fierxre.  The  police  finally  had  to  come  on  the  scene  and 
wow,  were, they  confused.  They  didn't  know^  how  to  cool  it.  It  wasn't  a  race  riot,  a 
strike,  vandalism,  armed  robbery,  'or  playing  on  the  park  grass.  They  finally  decided  to 
call  it  adult  delinquency,  and  they  forced  this  weary  mob  into  compulsory  mediation. 
And  this  is  how  the  first  PTA  was  formed.  *       ,        ^  ;  ' 

Some  of '^the  most  popular  recommendations  after  the  first  meeting  were  shipping  sticks, 
police  dogs,  electrical  shock  sticks,-  and  having  retired  teachers  patrol  the  ^lass  aisles. 
Unfortunately,  when  these  things  were  tried,  they  did  not  appreciably  increase  the  flow 
of  knowledge  in  the  students' noodles.' 

Could  it  be  that  the  whole  theory  was  wrong  to  start  with?  That  this  old  teacher 
was  barking  up  the  wrong  pipe?  Whaf^do  you  think? 

As  a  concerned  person,  what  would  /ow  recommend  to  reduce  mischief,  sleeping  and  day 
dreaming,  and  hooky?  Remember  that  someone,  somewhere,  in'  a  moment  of  weakness 
bnce  said,  **Even  students  have  rights." 

Right  on. 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 


The  Drainage  Syste 
Objectives: 


I^esson  5 


1.  At  tl\e|end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  what  the  two  barfc  parts  oPa 
draii^a^'System  are. 

2.  The  student  will  also  know  what  other  parts  a  drainage  system  includes. 

Related  Information:     ^  *  - 

The  two  basic  parts  of  a  drainage  system  are  the  house:' drains  and  the  soil  stack.  These 
two  main  parts  consist  of  (1)  a'  network  of  pipes  that  carry  off  the  liquid  and  sohd 
waste$  and  (2)  other  pipes  that  ventilate  the  system. 

Those  pipes  carrying  1iquid^^|^te«;  from  sinks,  lavatories,  and  bathtubs  are  called  waste 
pipes.  The  pipes  that^carry  toilet  wastes  are  called  soil  pipes.  Both  sets  of  pipes  empty 
their  contents  into  the  large,  vertical,  main  soil  stack,  that  connects  to  a  large  horizontal 
house  drain.  The  house  drain  is  pitched  so  that  the  wastes  flow  by  force  of  gravity  into 
the  city  sewer  or  the  septic  tank. 
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The  soil  stack  travels  vertically  through  the  house  walls  and  emei^es  through  the  roof. 
Thus  the  lower  portion  carries  off  the  solid  wastes,  and  the  upper  portion  carries  off  the 
gases  that  form  in  the  wastes.  Every  fixture  must  be  vented  to  the  air  in  some  way.  Vent 
pipes  should  be  extended  above  the  highest  fixture  and  then  connected  to  the  main 
stack. 


Atmospheric  Pressure 

Inlet 


butlet 


Traps  are  extremely  important  parts  of  a» 
drainage  system,  because  they  prevent  the 
sewer  gas  from  backing  into  the  house. 
Water  in  ^he  trap  acts  as  a  seal  to  prevei)t  a 
sewer-gas  back-up.  Atmospheric  pressure 
helps  to  maintain  this  water  levej  in  a  trap: 
Each  plumbing  fixture  should  be  provided 
with  a  trap.  Even  the  *'jphn"  has  a  built-in 
water  trap. 


The  '  vent  pipes  ^e  just  aF  ii^ 
portant  as  the  traps,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  next  lesson  after  we  dis- 
cuss ventilation  in  the  system. 


Vent  J 
portiorl'- 


Waste  portion 


;  Atmospheric 
yf  pressure 


Water 
in  trap 


basin  water  acts  as  water  trap  to 
prevent  gases  from  backing  up 
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^Cieanouts  in 
Waste  Une 


Wall  cleanout 


floor  cleanout 


Finally,  the  drainage  system  must  provide  cleanouts  fpr  access.  Cleanouts  ate  threaded 
plugs  that  can  be  removed  so  that  grease  and  solid  obstructions  can  be  taken  out  or 
dislodged  from  the  pipes.  Cleanouts  would  not  be  necessary  for  big  persons  called  adults, 
but  nasty,  mischievous  kids  vandalize  the  system^  They  throw  combs,  lollipop  sticks, 
wads  of  gum,  beer  faps,  and  even  rocks  into  sinks,  etc.  It's  a  case  of  using  cleanouts  or 
more  discipline  -  aiid  as  usual  the  kids  win.  That's  why  plumbers  alway§  ask  you,  **How 
many  kids  you  got?^^before  they  put  in  the  system. 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 
Ventilation  -LessofT^ 
Objectives: 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  how  ventilation  can  prevent  three 
major  plumbing  problems.  ^ 

9 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  that  an  understanding  of  the  principles  governing 
atmosphere  pressure  is  necessary  to  understand  plumbing. 

Related  Information: 

Science  teachers  for  the  ^ost  part  are  kind,  non-violent,  dedicated  persons  that  rarely 
loose  their  cool.  However,  science  teachers  have  one  weak  spot  that  causes  them  to  flare 
up  and  stomp  on  pieces  of  chalk.  They  insist  that  students  respect  scientific  principles  at 
all  times.  So  dpn't  question  the  value  of  science  and  its  application  to  ventilation  in' 
plumbing.  Please  the  teacher  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  purpose  of  ventilation  is  to  maintain  atmospheric  pressure  within  the  drainage 
system  so  tfiat  i?  will  Ivt^krprpperly^Prop^  tentilation  prevents  three  major  plumbing 
problems,  namely,  retarding  the  flow  of  waste,  material  deterioration,  and  loss  of  seal  at 
the  traps.  *      "  ^ 

Every  science  student  in  the  world  knows  the  following  facts  ^bout  atmospheric  pressure, 
tut  let's  review  them  just  to  please  the  teacher. 

*^Ti\e  atmosphere  is  that  bi^  ocean  of'ak  that  jforms  the  outei-^layer  of  the  earth.  Air  has 
weight,  and  so  the  closer  this  layer  of^air  is  ^o  the  "earth,  tfie  greater  the  pfessm'e.  Thts 
ocean  of  air  extends  outward  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  becomes  thinner  and  lighter  as 
the  altitude  increases. 


This  atmosphere  exerts  a  pres^tc  of  14.72  pour|dgij^er  square  inch  at  sea  level,  under 
average  weather  conditions.  Thfe  air  pressure  is  .e^^cd  on  every  square  inch  of  earth, 
whether  liquid,  solid,  or  gas,  and  in  all  directioffS'^^aown,  up,  and  sideways. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  air  pressure  because  it  is  pressing  on  us  equally  in  all  directions. 
If  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  anything  is  lessened  or  removed  (as  by  sucking  on  a  straw 
in  a  bottle  of  soda),  the  air  pressure  on  the  other  side  will  make  itself  felt  immediately. 
(It  will  pus}}  the  soda  up  into  vour  mouth.)  This  .is  the  principle  of  the  siphon.)  If  you 
don't  believe  that  air  has  pressure,  try  emptying  a  narrow-necked  bottle  of  catsup. 
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Air  4 

pressure 


C^' There  the  catsup  sits,  and  nothing-, Happens. 
You'd  think  it  would  be  heavy  ehough  to 
drop  right  out,  but  it  doesn't.  What  kolds  it 
in?  The  pressure  of  the  air  is  exerted  up- 
waPds  against  it,  and  there  is  very  little  air 
inside,  to  press  down  and  push  the  catsup 
out.  You  can  only  get  it  to  come  out  by  giv- 
ing it  a  good,  swift  kick  in  the  rear! 


Air  can  b^^  com  pressed  or  it  can  be  withdrawn.  Anyone 
that  has  pumpe^  up  a  bike  tire  knows  that  air  can  be  com- 
pressed. Any;c>ue  that  has  squeezed  an  open  rubber  ball  (as 
on  a  medicine  dropper)  created  a  j)artial  vacuum  that 
causes  air  to  rush  in  when  his  hand  i#<^leased.  Thus  air 
pressure  can  be  minus  or  plus  the  14.72  pounds  per  square 
inch  that  is  normal.*=5Siat's  where  science  enters  the  plumb- 
ing picture.     '  ;  ';  ^{^.^^  ^  -     '  C  L  Z  1 

In  plumbing,  the  ideal  condition  is  to  have  air  pressure  on 
the  fixture  side  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  venting  side. 
Unequal  atmospheric  pressure  can  cause  a  fixture  trap  to 
siphon  out  the  fixture's  water-seal  directly  or  indirectly.  Di- 
rect siphoning  is  caused  by  unventilated  traps,  and  indirect  siphoning  by  the  mom'entum 
of  water  rushing  past  a  trap.  * 

*^       •      >        ^       ,       >       f  -  ,  *         ,  t 

Thus  proper  ventilation  is  necessary  in  a  properly  working  drainage  system.  The  main  soil 
and  waste„  vent  that  extends  through  the'  roof  fu|n|§hes  ,thi§Wentil^ition.;The  maih  soit 
vent  is  not  only  the  source  of  air  pressure  in  the  plumbing  system,  but  also  carries  away' 
objectionable  gases  and  odors. 

Now  you  see  several  reasons  why  vent  pipes  are  so  important  in  plumbing  systems 
(1)  They  prevent  the  water  seal  in  traps  from  being  sucked  down,  either  by  a  siphoning 
action  or  by  the  momentum  of  the  discharge  flow  of  water;  (2)  They  carry  sewer  gases 
away;  (3)  They  prevent  back  pressure  from  fording  water  out  of  the  trap  through  the 
fixtures. 


There  are  other  reasons  too.  The  wastes  flowing  through  a  plumbing  system  contain 
many  elements  that  can  combine  to  create  acid  compounds  that  can  deteriorate  pipes  and 
fixtures.  Hydrogen,  which  is  a  c9mponent  of  all  acids,  is  found  in  large  quantitiifs  in  the 
drainage  system.  Hydrogen^  present  both  in  a  free  state  and  combined  with  other 
elements  and  should  b^eliminated  by  adequate  ventilation.  Otherwise  it  might  cause 
fire  or  even  an  explosioj/ 
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Furthermore,  the  flow  of  wastes  can  be  retarded  in  a  drainage  system  if  atmospheric 
pressure  is  improper  due  to  insufficient  ventilation.  The  flow  of  water  in  an  improperly 
ventilated  Soil  pipe  can  compress  the  air  in  a  soil  line  to  be  greater  than  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  excess  pressure  will  retard  the  flow  of  water  unless  the  air  is  permitted  to 
escape. 

It*s  hard  to  believe  that  ventilation  is  so  important  in  a  plumbing  system,  but  that's  what 
the  teacher  says.  And  as  any  student  that  has  served  detention  knows,  teachers  are  never 
wrong  —  no  way.  ^ 
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t  UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 

*         Sewage  Disposal  ,  Lesson  7 

Objective:  '  .  "         ,  . 

*       At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  that  the  conversion  of  raw  sewage  from 
harmful  to  harmless  depends  on  bacterial  action  and  oxygen. 

'  -  ^• 

Related  Information: 

Sewage  disposal  is  hetessary  to  avoid  contamination  of  water  and  'also  the  spread  of 
disease.  ,  -  ,^  '  . 

The  disposal  of  raw  sewage  in  a  municipal  system  'requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
science,  and  is  entrusted  only  to  licensed  sanitary  engineers.  The  health  and  welfare  of 
every  citizen  in  the  community  could  be  affected  by  improper  handling  of  sewage* 

'J      ,  ^ 

The  municipal  system  consists  of  large  sewer  pipes,  pumps,  and  a  treatment  plant., The 
raw  sewage  does  not  handle  just  human  wastes  but  includes  all  kinds  of  materials  from 
industries  as  well. 

The  main  sewage  plants  use  a  variet^of  methods  to  treat  the  sewage,  but  the  basic 
science  is  the  same.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  convert  the  raw  sewage  by  bacterial  action 
to  harmless  substances.  Raw  sewage  contains  a  large  jjiercentage  of  anerobic  bacteria 
(those  that  do  not  need  oxygen  to  Kve);  they  praducd  a ioul  odor.  By  introducing  air  or 
oxygen  into  the  raw  sewage,  ^ther  types  pf  bacteria,  called  aerobic,  take  over.  The 
aerobic  bacteria  are  oxygen-users  and  cau$e  a  rapid  dgcaj^^x^f^ewa^e.,  Hiese  are  jhe  same 
^  p  ^  k&ids  of  bacteria  that  catuse  decay  of  all^ead  plant  animal  hiatter;  we  couldn't  live^ 
^  ^  \Yithout  them.  The  raw  sewage  is  exposed  to  o^^ygg^n  open  tanks  or  has.  oxygen  forced 
through  it  under  pressure.  ^    -  9 

^     ^        'gjie  sewage^ is|aI^o  tteatett  by  chemicals  to  l&ause  coagmatidn  tfid  ft)  kill  harmful  bacteria. 

Treatment  also  includes  removing  the  objectional  gases  that  form,  and  the  huge  amounts 
of  water.  When  completely  treated,  the  dried  remain^,  or  sludge,  is  harmless  and  may  be 
used  for  fertilizer.  However,  many  treatment  plants  dp  not  do  a  complete  job,  and  then 
the  solids  must  be  dumped  in  the  ocean  or  elsewhere,  where  they  may  still  be  a  hazard 
to  .man.  -        *  .  ' 

'         A  septic  system  is  used  as  a  private  sewer  disposal  where  city  sewers  are  not  available.  - 
*     The  septic  systems,  used  today  come  in  a  variety  of  designs,  shapes,  and  sizes,  tut  their 
,  primary  function  is  to  convert  waste 'solids  into  harmless  liquid  wastes' by  bacterial 
action.  The  system  usually  consists  of  a  steel  or  masonry  storage  tank  and  a  dry  well  or 
drainage  system  to  dispose  of  the  liquids  by  a  leaching  action   (Seepage  into  the  soil). 

\       ■    .       '    ' '  ,  •  •■. 
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A  well-planned  septic  system  should  be  installed  according  to  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  The  site  should  consist  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  for  good  drainage. 

2.  The  unit  should  be  planned  ro  use  the  slope  of  the  land  to  take  advantage  of  gravity 
flow. 

3.  The  system  should  stay  reasonably  close  to  the  surface,  because  aerobic  bacteria  are 
only  available  to  about  a  5*f6ot  depth,  below  which  there  is  not  enough  oxygen. 

4.  The  location  should  not  endanger  well  water,  streams,  etc. 
Two  other  important  tips  about^eptic  systems: 

1.  Never  dump  wastes  such  as  grease,  oils,  chemicals,  or  acids  into  a  septic  system.  They 
are  resistant  to  bacterial  action  and  some  may  even  destroy  the  useful  bacteria  that 
break  down  wastes. 

2.  Working  in  a  septic  tank  sounds  like  a  big  joke,  and  yet  some  people  must  do  this. 
This  work  is  extremely  hazardous*- and  the  workman  should  b6  cautious. 

A  septic  tank  is  usually  poorly  aerated  and  there  is. a  shortage  of  oxygerl.  The  tank  may 
contain  harmfti}  or  dangerous  gases  thafc^can  kill,  it  ma/  also  contain  inflammable  gases, 
which  could  be  ignited  by  a  cigarette  or  an  improperly  insulated  electric  cord. 

Youji^,  inexperienced  workers  can  be  easily  placed  in  a  hazardous  situation  such  as  this 
by  a  careless  boss  or  friend^  If  it  happens  to  you,  stay  alert  and  reniember  what  you  have 
learned. 


f 
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Water  Impurities 
Objectives: 


UNIT  Wi  -  FLUM^IN^ 


Lesson  8 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  that  water  in  its  natural  state  is  never 
pure. 

2.  The  studeni  will  also  know  that  the  primary  concern  of  communities  and  public 
health  officials  is, to  furnish  water  that  is  safe  to  drink. 

Related  Information: 

Water  that  we  use' to  drink,  cook  with,  and  bathe  with  comes  from  one  of  two  sources. 
It  can  come  from  the  water  that  falls  to  the  earth  and  is  found  in  lakes,  streams,  ponds, 
and  rivers.  Many  communities  collect,  store  and  distribute  this  water  to  their  residents  for 
domestic  use. 


Other  communities  get  their  water  from  deep  artesian  wells.  Her^  again  the  water  is 
^  collected,  stored^nd  distributed  to  th^  hpmesin  the  community. 


Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  water  in  its  natural  state  is  never  pure.  Surface  water 
contains  organic  impurities,  including  germs  from  decayed  plant  of  animal  matter,  plus 
minerals.  Surface  water  can  also  contain  dissolved  gases,  sand,  clay,  and  manufacturing 


wastes. 


4     **  ^ 
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Well  water  can  contain  minerals  such  ^s  calcium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  and 
dissolved  gases.  Back  in  the  good  old  days  before  high  schools  were  invented,  the  well 
was  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  with  an  old  wooden  bucket,  a  rope,  and  a  well  wheel  to 
pull  it  up.  The  open  well  was  an  open  invitation  to  all  kinds  of  mischief:  frequently  ye 
olcfe  wooden  bucket  contained  frogs,  goldfish,  old  shoes  and  pthergoodies. 

If  this  lesson  on  water  turns  you  off  and  you  decide  to  quit  drinking  water  and  taking 
baths,  nobody  will  get  mad.  This  country^of  ours  is  facing  a  critical  water  shortage  and 
you  might  be  considered  a  national  hero. 

The  communities  that  supply  your  water  and  the  health  officials  are  primarily  concerned 

with  making  your  water  supply  **fit  to  drink.''  Their  primary  coi\cern  is  to  destroy 

harmful  bacteria  in  the  water  and  remove  objectional  odors.  (This  also  includes  renjoving 

the  frogs,  goldfish,  old  shoes,  and  tree  stumps.)  The  purifying  is  done  by  filtering,  ^ 

aerating,  and  the  use  of  chemicals.  ^ 

#  » 

The  purified  water  you  use,  however,  can  stilL  contain  minerals,  sand,  silt,  and  dissolved 
gases.  These  substances  may  affect  your  cooking,  bathing,  cleaning,  and  even  water 
pressure;  however,' the  water  is  safe  to  drink. 


-iDSfttv  ^-i^  vt--***  ^  '!S5»**- 
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UNIT  VI  PLUMBING 


Hard  Water  Vs.  Soft  Water ^  .  .     -  ,  J/  Lesson  9 

Objeetivefr;  . 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  le§^on)tlje  6tucflnt"will  know  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft 
•  ,  water.  '      ^  *    '  ^  • 

2.  The  student  will  also  le^n  how  hard  wiater  affects  plumbing  aha  cleaning. 
Related  Information:  -        ,  . 

,**Hard''  water  refers  to  water  that- contains  mineral  deposits.  The  water  beqpmes  hard  by 
dissolving  minerals  as  it  passes  through  the  soil  and  rocks.  Hard  \<^atef  does^not  cleaii  too 
well  becaifsp  it  does  n6t  lather  with  soap.  It  also  causes  the/Ving''  aroiind-the  bathtal). 

Hardness  does  not  make  water  unsafe  to  drinx,  but  it  create  aU  ^inds  of  miscrafef  iffij 
cleaning  and  cooking  and  in  heating  and  plumbing  systems.  Water  can  be  tempcHrnrilJ^ 
hard  or  permanently  hard,  and  so  let's  clear  up  this  point  first. 


temporary ^shar A.  water  can  be  **softeried"  by^  boiling.  It  contains  some  calcium  an<^ 
^nagnesium  salts.  Boiling  changes  the  dissolved  compounds  that  make  water  hard  into 
others  that  are  insoluble.  The  new  compounds  settle  out  as  tiny  solid  particles,  and  the 
w^ter  itself  becomes  soft.  ^      ~~  ^  *^ 

These  ins<5lu?ilc  particles  cause  scaling  j^ojfoffil  brf^lft  iW^es  c))okihg  utensils  aiid  in. 
water  pipes.  Did  you  ever  see  the  hard  wfiite  scaling  on  the  inside  o^  cooEing  utensils  and 
^n  water  pipes?  Did  you  ever  see  thfr>?hite  coatigg  left  in  a 'pot  wh'en  all 'the  w^ter  has 
boile4  out?  Well,  if  you^find  whit^c:oatings  or  scale  in  your  pots,  it's  not  water  dandruff, 
brothir,  it's  calcium  carbonate.  ,    .  .  .  ,        ^,  '  .    '     *  - 

The  plurftbing  •  and  heating  systeft^  can  be  seriously  affected  by  this  scale,  because  it 
reduces  the  water- flow  and  wastes  fuel.  The  thicker  the  coating  becomes,  the  slower  the 
water  heats  and  the  slower  it  flows.  %  •  '  .  , 

Permanent  hard  wate^  cannot  be  softened  by  boiling,^ it  must  be  softened  chemically.  By 
adding  ^certain  cherriicals'',  the  ©alciurji  and  magnesium  salts  are  Converted  in^o  other 
compounds  that*  form  solid  -particles  and  settle  out.  The  two^most-used/water  softening 
compounds  are  'washirfg  soda  and  borax.  Practfj^glly  eyery  .commercial  washing  powder**, 
contains  one  or  the  pther  or  both.  They  combine  with  calcium  and  magnesium  and  settle 
out,  leaving  the  water  soft.  ^  '  ^ 


Please  note  thac  water  softened  by  washing  soda  onborax,  or  detergents  formulated  jvith 
them,  will  soften  water  for  washing  purposes  btrt^too  harsh  to  be  used  for  bathing  or 
washing  of  hair/These  chemicals  remove  oil  from  the  slcifT^nd  hair. 


The  fnost  practical  and  economical  method  for  softening  warer^jn^.thejiapie  is  a  zeolite 
water  softening  system.  Zeolite  is  a  mineral  additive  for  home  water  softeners  which 
provides  SGfft  water  that  is  suitable  for  drinking,  cooking<^i^thing,  and  washing.  ^ 

'Sott  water  is  kind  to  plumbing  and  heating  systems  and  is  really  necessary  to  maintain 
water  pressure  and  to  conserve  fuel.  Hard  water  i^  expensive  when  it  fails  to  clean  or 
clogs  pipes,  so  teach  your  "maw"  or  **p,aw"  a  lesson  if  your  home  water  supply  is  hard. 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING  '    ^  '  . 

^  Hard<^ater  Vs.  Soft  Water  ^  Lesson  9 


f  /■  Objectives: 


r 


1.   At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  dffference  between  hard  and  soft 


water. 


2.  The  student  will  also  learn  how  hard  water  affects  plumbing  and  cleaning. 
Related  Informarion: 

''Ha'rd''  water  refers  to  water  that  ^contains  niineral  deposits.  The  water  becomes  hard  by 
dissolving  minerals  as  it  passes  through  the  soil  and  rocks.  Hard  water  does  not  clean  too 
well  because  it  does  not  lather  with  soap.  It  also  causes  the  "ring"  around  the  bathtub.  » 

Hardness  does  not  make  water  unsafe  to  drink,  but  it  creates  all  kinds  of  mischief  in 
cleaning  and  cooking  and  in  heating  and  plumbing  systems.  Water  can  be  temporarily 
hard  or  permanently  hard,  and  so  let's  clear  up  this  point  first. 

Temporary  hard  water  can  be  "softened"  by  boiling.  It  contains  some  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts.  Boiling  changes  the  dissolved  compounds  that  make  water  hard  into 
others  that  are  insoluble.  The  new  compounds  settle  out  as  tiny  solid  particles,  and  the 
water  itself  becomes  soft. 

These  insoluble  particles  cause  seeing,  to  form  on  the  insides  of  cooking  utensils  and  in 
water  pipes.  Did  yoii  ever  see  the  hard  white  scaling  on  the  inside  of  cooking  utensils  and 
in  water  pipes?  Did^  you  ever  see  the  white  coating  left  in  a  pot  when  ail  the  water  has 
boiled  out?  Well,  if  you  find  white  coatings  or  scale  in  your  pots,  itVnot  water  dandruff, 
-brother,  it  s  calcium  carbonate.  , 

The  plumbing  and  heating  systems  can  be  seriously  affected  by  this  scale,  because  it 
reduces  the  water  flow  and  wastes  fuel.  The^ttitker,the  coating  becomes,  the  slower  the 
.  water  heats  and  the  slower  it  flows. 

Permanent  hard  water  cannot  be  softened  by  boiling;  it  must  be  softened  chemically.  By 
adding  certain  chemicals,  the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  are  converted  into  other 
compounds  that  form  solid  particles  and  settle  out.  The  two  most-used  water  softening 
compounds  are  washing  soda  and  borax.  Practically  every  commercial  washing  powder 
contains  one  or  the  other  or  both.  They  combine  with  calcium  and  magnesium -and  settle 
out,  leaving  the  water  soft- 
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1  UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 

-  1  .  » 

Types  of  Plumbing  Pfpes  Used,  ,  Lesson  10 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  know  about  the  various  types  of  pipes  -used  in 
water-supply  and  drainage  and  vent  lines. 

Related  Information: 

Pipes  are  classified  by  how  they  are  used  in  home  plumbing  systems.  (1)  Water-supply 
pipes  can  be  of  copper,  sted,  galvanized  iron,  brass,  ur  j)lastit.  (2)  Drainage  arid  vent 
pipes  can  be  of  cast  iron,  galvanized  iron,  copper,  lead,  or  composition  pipe  such  as 
Orangeburg,  Transite,  or  vitrified  clay. 

1.  Copper  pipe.  Smaller  sizes  of  fipe  are  possible  with  copper  because  the  inside 
surface  is  smooth  and  restricts  the  flow  of  water  less.  The  smaller  sizes  permit  easier 
installation  in  walls  and  through  framing.  Copper  is  extremely  easy  to  cut  and  to 
install  fittings  to.  Solderiii^  eliminates  threading,  which  saves  labor  and  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  leaks.  , 

2.  Brass  pipe.  Brass  pipe  resists  corrosion  and  is  preferred  to  iron  or  steel  pipe.  It  is 
threaded  and  uses  fittings  similar  to  iron  or  steel  but  needs  special  ^cutting  fluids  when 
cutting  threads.  Brass  pipe  is  bulkier  and  more  expensive  than  copper  and  thus  has 
limited  use. 

3.  Galvanized  iron  or  steel  are  used  primarily  for  drainage  and  venting,  but  have  some 
use  as  water  pipe  also.  Both  are  subject  to  rust  and  deterioration  and  hence  have  a 
limited  life  as  water  pipes.  Iron  pipe,  however,  is  used  for  steam  pipe  because  it  can 
withstand  greater  pressures.  Galvanized  iron  and  steel  pipes  are  connected  to  fittings 
by  threads.  The  threads  are  smeared  with  a  pipe-threading  compound  called  dope. 

4.  Plastic.  Plastic  pipe  is  relatively  new  on  the  plumbing  scene  but  is  rapidly  being 
accepted  for  many  applications.  It  is  extremely  light  but  strong  and  flexible.  Plastic 
pipe  will  not  rust  or  rot  and  can  be  cut  with  a  h^icksaw  or  a  knife.  Plastic  pipe  is 
especially  adaptable  for  jet  wells  and  cold  water  lines  because  it  will  not  freeze  and 
split. 

In  new-home  construction  it  is  used  primarily  for  underground  water  connections  for 
wells,  irrigation,  swimming  pools,  and  exterior  connections.  However,  it  is  not  suitable  for 
hot  water  or  high  heat.  It  can  be  connected  with  clamps  much  the  same  as  rubber-hose 
connections  in  a  car.  Plastic  can  be  also  thre&ded  like  any  other  pipe,  but  should  only  be 
used  for  low  pressure  and  gravity  lines.  / 
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ad  pipe  is  one  of  the  oldest  materials  used  in  plumbing  and  the  least  subject  to 
^corrosion.  It  vyas  once  used  for  water  pipe  and  was  satisfactory  when  used  with  hard 
water.  However,  soft  water  contains  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  organic  acids  that 
attack  lead,  and  so  the  water  becomes  unsafe  to  drink.  The  pipes  also  deteriorate. 


\ 


I  Lead  pipe  is  still  used  in  homes,  however,  in  ^he  drainage  system.  It  has  the  advantage 
\of  being  flexible  and  thus  can  withstand  settling  of  the  structure.  Pipes  are  subject  to 
\>^bration,  expansion,  and  contraction -that  can  bring  on  leaks,  but  lead  is  both  flexible 
and  durable.       -  '  _ 


cist 


^iron  sojl  pipe  is.  used  for  house  drainage  lines  and  soil  or  waste  stack.  This  pipe 
ranges  in  size  from  3"  to  6''  in  diameter  and  comes  in  5'  lengths  for  home  plumbing. 
So^e  pipe  is  coated  with  coal  tar  to  make  it  acid-resistant,  but  it  also  comes 
untreated.  It  can  be  joined  by  molten  lead  at  the  joints  or  by  a  neoprene  compression 
gaske\This  pipe  is  strong  and  resists  rapid  corrosion  and  breaks. 

.J 

Vitrified  clay  has  a  shiny,  glazed  surface  like  ceramic  tile  and  is  unaffected  by  acids, 
alkalies,  solvents,  or  wear.  It  varies  in  length  from  2'  to  3'  and  comes  in  a  wide  range 
of  diameters.  It  b  excellent  for  underground  use  and  is  easy  to  install.  The  joints  are 
sealed  with  packed  fiber  called  oakum  antl  finished  with  mottar  joints. 

.i 

Asbestos  cement  pipe  is  a  very  hard,  strong,  and, dense  pipe  made  from  asbestos  fiber, 
^Sc^nu  and  sand,  under  great  pressure.  It  comes  in  5'  and  10'  lengths  in  a  variety  of 
diameters  and  is  used  primarily  for  drainage  or  v*raste. 

Bitixminized  fiber  pipe  is  a, black  drainage  or  waste  pipe  similar  to  asbestos  in  sizes 
and  uses.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  Orangebut^  pipe,  which  is  a  trademarked 
brand.  However.  ther<s  are  many  similar  black  fiber  pipes  on  the  market-  today. 
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UNIT  VI  -  PLUMBING 


Inspections 


Lesson  11 


Objectives^ 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  realize  the  importance  of  inspections  in  the 
prevention  of  defective  workmanship  and  defective  materials. 

2.  The  student  will  know  about  three  types  of  tests. 
Related  Information: 


Once  the  rough  plumbing  of  the  waste,  soil,  and  ^er.r  pipe  have  been  completed  it  should 
be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  test  and  inspection.  This  not  only  furnishes  the  home  owner  ^ 
with  a  safe  system  but  also  cert^es  that  the  workmanship  is  proper.  To  close  the  walls  in 
with  sheecrock  or  plaster  without  a  rigid  test  is  a  risk  no  homeowner  or  plumber  should 
take.  For  example,  the  material  itself  could  be  defective,  and  the  plumber  would  risk 
legal  action  despite  good  workmanship. 


In  many  communities  the  building  inspector 
is  also  the  plumbing  inspector,  but  that's 
truly  a  bad  scene.  A  building  inspector's 
background  is  usually  too  general  to  spot 
specific  material  or  m.echanical  defects. 
Some  communities  are  too  small  to  employ 
a  full-time  inspector  and  usually  hire  a  local . 
plumbing  contractor  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Neither  system  is  adequate  to  properly  pro- 
tect the  consumer. 

Large  cities  often  employ  a  full-time  staff 
trained  iru  saiiitation  and  plumbing.  Thus  the 
workmanship  and  materials  get  a  thorough 
inspection.  A  trained  staff  is  in  a  position  to 
keep  up  with  current  methods  and  materials. 
These  people  can  also  cooperate  with  pro- 
fessional organizations,  manufacturers,  and 
research  groups  on  the  latest  developments, 
in  installation  and  materials. 


Part-time  Plumbing  Inspector 


There  are  thrfee  basic  memods  for  testing  a  drainage  system: 


1. 


A' 


Water  test.  After  a  drainage  sys'-'^rn  has  been  completed,  the  street  end  of  the  house 
drain  and  any  floor  drains  or  clean-out  plugs  should  be  closed  with  rubber  test  plugs. 
All  other  openings  below  the  top  of  the  stack  are  closed  off  and  all  waste  pipes 
should  be  cap^.ed. 


when  all  the  openings  are  made  leak-proof*  the  entire  house  drain  is  filled  with  water, 
usually  by  a  hose.  The  pipes  and  joints  are  then  inspected  for  leaks.  Any  defects  must 
be  repaired  or  material  replaced.  This  system  is  most  widely  used  and  accepted. 

Air  test.  This  test  is  performed  in  basically  the  same  way  as  the  water  test,  but 
sealing  must  be  complete.  Air  at  about  5  pouhds  pressure  is  pumped  through  a  test' 
plug  that  has  an  adapter  and  pressure  gauge.  Air  leaks  are  hard  to  detect,  so  an 
odor-producing  additive  is  put  in  to  give  any  possible  leak  a  telltale  odor.  Some 
plumbers  use  soapsuds.  When  the  test  of  a  poor  job  is  over,  they  can  blow  soap 
bubbles  in  the  cellar. 

Smoke  test.  This  is  an  old  time  plumber's  trick  and  is  done  badcally  the  same  way, 
A  smoke-producing  gadget  forces  smoke  intp  the  system  with  an  air  pump.  The 
system  is  far  from  safe  or  perfect,  so  don't  use  it.  But  it's  good  to  know  and  you  can 
impress  your  coDege-bound  friends.  Better  stilT  tell  them  your  paw  invented  it. 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 


Transmission  of  Heat 
Objectives: 


Lesson  1 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  what  heat  is  and  the  three  ways 
~     that  heatjnay  be^ transferred.    ,  .     -  ^, 

I  ■       '  " 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  how  these  heating  methods  are  applied  to  home 
heating. 

Related  Information: 

To  understand  the  heating  and  cooling  of  a  house,  you  should  k^ow  about  transmission  of 
heat,  circulation  of  air.  and  humidity.  This  lesson  will  deal  primarily  with  how  heat  is 
transmitted  in  a  house.  ^ 

Heat  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  a  substance.  The  faster  the  molecules 
move,  the  hotter  the  substance.  The  hotter  the  substance,  the  faster  the  molecules  move. 

The  three  ways  of  transferring  heat  from  one  place  to  another  are  conduction, xonvection, 
and  radiation  ...  so  let's  take  a  peek. 


V\e-^T  TO 


Conduction:  Conduction  is  the  flow"  of  heat  through  a  solid  material  as  molecule  motion  is 
passed  along  in  a  series  of  collisions.  For  example,  if  you  heated  one  end  of  a  length  of 
_  ^     copperyipe  over  a  flame,  it  would  soon  get  too  hot  to  handle.  The  heat  was  conducted  {vojn 
the  hot  end  to  the  cold  end,  which  promptly  heated  up. 

I 
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Most  people  would  use  a  glove  or  a  rag  to  protect  their  hand  from  the  hot  pipes.  Did 
you  ever  wonder  why  certain  materials  slow  down  the  passage '6f  keat? 


Well,  some  materials  conduct  the  heat  from  molecule  to  molecule  faster  and  better 
because  of  their  composition  (molecular  structure).  That's  right,  some  molecules  are 
packed  as  tight  as  kinfolk  in  a  fist  fight,  and  the  heat  travels  rapidly  from  one  to  the 
other.  Metals  are  a  good  example  of  tight  molecular  structure,  and  so  they  are  used  to 
transmit  heat  in  pots,  pans,  furnaces,  and  radiators.  Other  materials,  such  as  wood, 
plastic,  and  fiber,  have  widely  spaced  molecules  and  are  poor  conductors  of  heat.  Good 
conductors  of  heat  are  used  for  heating  systems,  and  ^oor  conductors  are  irsed  for 
insulation.  ^   .  Z  ' 

t/  ,  " 

G)nvefetion:  Convection  is  the  transfer  of  heat  by  means  of  moving  liquids  and  gases.  For 

ex.ample,  when  air  is  heated  the  molecules  in  air  get  all  agitated,  move  faster,  and  spread 

*|u^er  apart.  Thus  the  air  gets  lighter.  Cooler,  heavier  air  sinks  down,  pushing  the 

yarmer,  lighter  air  up.  This  movement  of  heated  air  thus  sets  up  currents  of  air,  that  is,  a 

continuous  circulation  of  air. 

Heating  a  home  with  a  hot-air  system  is  done  directly  by  these  convection  currents. 
Convection  is  also  a  factor  in  oiher  home-heating  systems,  although  not  quite  as  directly. 
Let's  look,  for  example,  at  a  hot-water  heating  system. 

Water  acts  the  same  way  as  air  when  it  is  heated.  When  water  is  heated,  t}\e  m^olecules 
move  faster  and  spread  farther  apart,  and  the  water  becomes  lighter.  The  unh^ated  water, 
being  heavier,  sinks,  causing  the  heated  water  to  rise.  This  sets  up  convection  currents 
similar  to  these  in  air.  In  a  hot-water  heating  system,  as  the  water  is  heated  this 
circulation  takes  place  until  all  the  water  is  heated.  The  hot  water  is  then  circulated  by  a 
»  pump  to  the  radiators.  The  radiators  in  turn  conduct  their  heat  to  the  air  next  to  them. 
Once  again  convection  currents  form  and  the  heat  is  carried  throughout  the  room.' 

^  Radiation:  Unlike  the  tWo  ways  of  heat  transmission  described  above,  radiation  does  not 
require  matter  (molecules)  to  transfer  heat.  Indeed  the  heat  of  the  sun  comes  to  us  across 
93  million  miles  of  vacuum  by  radiation.  If  you  bring  your  hand  near  a  hot  object,  you 
will  feel  the  heat.  This  too  is  radiation. 

Radiation  is  energy  sent  out  in  the  form  of  waves  from  any  hot  object.  Radiation  does 
not  heat  the  air  between  objects,  but  it  heats  any  object  in  a  direct  line  with  the  hot 
object.  For  example,  the  heat  from  a  fireplace  radiates  into  the  room  and  heats  any 
objects  in  a  direct  line.  But  someone  standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace  will  cut  off  the 
heat  from  someone  else  standing  behind  him.  In  fact,  if  he  is  facing  the  fire,  his  own 
back  may  be  cold!  ^ 

Let  that'^e  a  lesson  to  you.  Don't  depend  on  a  fireplace  to  keep  you  warm.  You  may 
end  up  with  a  roasted  n"t>se  and  a  frosted  rear  end. . 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 


ERIC. 


Methods  of  Heating  -  Steam 
Objectives: 


Lesson  2 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  why  steam  produces  heat  faster, 
than  hot  air  or  hot  water. 


2.  The  student  will  also  learn  the  purpose  of  the  valves  in  the  system. 
Related  Information: 

Steam  heating  is  one  of  the  fastest  and  cheapest  ways  to 
heat  a  house.  It  is  produced  by  heating  water  until  it  be- 
cq^mes  a  gas  (water  vapor  or  steam).  The  amount  of  water 
that  needs  to  be  heated  is  far  less  than  that  in  a  hot  water  " 
system.  In  addition,  this  highly  expanded  vapor  produces  a 
powerful  pressure  that  races  through  the  pipes  faster  than 
hot  air  or  hot  water.  .^--^ 

When  steam  riches  a  radiator  it  transfers  its  heat  to  the  radiator  by  conducfion,  cools 
and  condenses  back  into  a  liquid.  The  change  from  a  gaseous  state  to  a  liquid  produces 
great  quantities  of  heat,  and  ^then  the  water  as  it  cools  gives  up  still  more  heat  to.  the 
radiator.  "The  cool  water  flows  back  through  the  same  pipe  by  gravity  ^nd  repeats  its 
he^^ing  cycle. 

THe^  hot  radiator  heats  the  surrounding  air.  by  conduction;  this  sets  up  convection 
currents  which  quickly  heat  up  the  whole  room.  Thus  the  air-flow  near,  under,  and 
around  the  radiator  should  not  be  o/bstructed.  (Like  all  other  hot  objects,  radiators  also 
give  off  heat  by  radiation  —  just  in  case  you  were  wondering.)^ 

Steam  can  produce  powerful  explosive  pressures,  and  so  a  safety  valve  is  installed  in  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  This  safety  valve  is  usually  set  to  open  or  blow  off  at  15  pounds 
pressure.  (That  is,  15  pounds  above  normal  atmospheric  pressure.)  Most  safety  valves  have 
a  small  lever  that  can  be  operated  manually  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  valve.  If  the 
test  lever  will  not  open  and  release  steam,  or  if  ,it  leaks  continuously,  it  is  defectiv^^ 
Never  try  to  repair  a  valve  without  shutting  down  the  furnace  and  cooling  the  system. 
Replace  the  complete  valve  with  a  new  factory -set  unit.  Don't  tamper  with  the  old  one  — 
it*s  never  safe. 


Each  radiator  has  an  air  valve  that  opens  to  release  cold  air  in  the  radiator  and  permits 
the  hot  steam  to  dnter.  When  the  cold  air  is  expelled  and  the  steam  reaches  the  valve,  it 
closes  again  to  keep  the  steam  from  escaping.  When  an  air^Kalve  is  defective,  the  radiator 
will  become  air-bound  and  prevent  entry  of  steam.  Then  you  have  the  choice  of  replacing 
the  valve  or  shivering  to  warm  up. 
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Stbam  has  been  leaving  the  home-heating  scene  just  as  snuff,  moustache  wax,  derbies,  and 
spats  left  the  life-style  scene  —  real  swift. 

The  radiators  are  bulky,  hard  to  clean  ^nd  paint,  and  folks  don*t  need  them  to  dry  out 
wet  clothes  anymore.  It^s  really  sad,  because  they  used  to  be  a  good  safe  place  to  liide 
your  gum  and  heat'yo»ur  frozen  pizza  pies  on. 

VI,' 

Howevet,  steam  is  still  on  the  scene  in  classrooms.  Students  frequently  heat  up  dedicat;ed 
teachers  to  the  boiling  point  and  produce  great  quandties  of  steam  that  way.  To  date  this 
form,  of  heat  has  had  very  few  practical  applications,  but  it  sure  creates  convection 
currents  in  the  classroom.  This  heat  is  very  easy  to  produce  with  any  type  of  fuel,  bjut 
hard  to  control.  Some  teachers  just  hiss  through  their  teeth  and  others  wave  their'' arms 
and  .their  eyeballs  sort  of  pop.  Avoid  this  type  of  heat  like  homework,  jjecause  it  spreads 
like  measles  to  the  principal  and  parents.  That's  why  wise  persons.are  ^|/ays  saying  "cool 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
Methods  of  Heating  -  Warm  Air  Lesson  3 

Objectives:  *  '     $  '  ^ 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student^will  understand  how  modern  hot-air  systems 
•haye  been  improved  over  former  systems.  *  *  .    .  ^ 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  how  friction  affects  the  pressure  and  efficiency  of  a 
system.  .  '        ,  «  x 

Related  Information:  '  - 

No  lessons  on  heat  wpuld  be  complete  without  a  short  history  of  warm-air  heat.  History 
record^s  that^WSarm-air  heat 
'  before  the' MWel  'T"  Ford. 


record^s  that^WSarm-air  heat  came  on  the  scene  right  after  the  covered  wagon,  but  just 


The  earl^  gravityrtype  warm-air  heating  ^^tems  were  so  uneven  that  freezing  or  roasting 
to  death  were  aH  ev^r  -con$tant  danger.  Then  the  air  wpuld  get  so  dry  that  folks'  tongues 
would  .diy  up  and  they'd  be  speechless  for  days.* As  a  matter  ^oF  fact,  it  was  dryer  than 
.di^S^g  a  pack- of  mules  across  Death  Valley  with  no  hat  on. 

'^^^  one  day  a  group  of  dedic^ed  people  .got  together  -  a  spence  teacher,  a  plumbing 
/  cxJntractQr,  and  a  saloon  keeper.  Th^y^  decided  to  apply  science  and  save  the  warm-air 
system.  This  science  lesson  is  dedic^d  to  those  noblfr  persons. 

The,<?arly  warm-air  heating*  systems  furnislied  heat* that  was  uneven  and  dry.  The  furnace 
was  centrally  located,  leading  directly  to  tlie  floor^ove*  which  had  a  floor  register.  The 
system  worked  only  on  gravity,  and  hence  the  circulation  was  poor. 

Theji  late^ systems  provided  iiot-  Und  cold-air^'^c^ms  connected  by  ducts  to  a  furnace 
thaW^ush^^  the  heat  by  a  blower  fan.  Thi^  was  sTiU^rnperfect,  as  the  return  air  grilles 
^^wJgre^ placed  on  the  outside  walls.  They  tended  to  pick  up  mostly  ^old  air  froi^  windows, 
ctacfcs,       the  cold  outer  walls.     "  '  '  * 

Finally  these  three  people  put  it  aff  together  and  installed  diffusing-type  outlets  for  warm 
air  undefteath^yindbws  and  along^'ejcposSj  walls.  Now  the  cold  air  was  met  with  warm, 
rising  air  and  ^rfijced.  Thus  to  get  the  full  benefit^  of  perimeter  heating,  all  cold  surfaces 
should  be  -mat  and  covered  ^with  currents  of  heated  air.  Briefly  put^  counteract  the  cold 
air  with  warm  air.        v.     »  * .  x  » 
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'  CONVECTION  CURRENTS  OF  HOT  AIR  HEAT 


^,ffhus  the  modern  warm-air  system  consists  of  warm  air  forced  by  a  blower  fan,  with 
iequate   hot-   and  cold-air  ducts  properly  placed.  It   further  includes  an  electric 
lermostat,   humidistat,  humidifier,  and  an  elec'tronic  air  filter.  So,  if  your.^r^iise 
resembles  De^th  Valley,  one  of  the  above  parts  is  missing,  improperly  installed,  or  out  of 
order.  * 


*^An  important  application  of  science  is  the  effect  of  friction  on  air  pressure.  A  constant 
•j^ctiori  exists Jbe^gyeen  the  petal  ducts  and'  the  air  flowing  through  the^n.  This  friction  is 
further  jhcreased  whenever  the  direction  of  air-flow  changes.  Hence  elbows,  angle  turns, 
register  frames,  and  even  smooth  transitional  fittings  increase  the  friction.  This  friction 
causes  ah  appreciable  loss  of  pressure.  This  is  extremely  important  in  laying  out  the  job, 
selecting  materials,  and  selecting  the  proper  fan.  The  total  resistance  shpuld-be  kept  to  a 
minii|ium,  and  the  fan  must  be  large  enough  to  overcome  the  friction  that  exists. 


Remember  that  in  heating,  plumbing,  and  air  conditioning,  the  factor  of  friction  always 
exists.  Thus,  this  simple  fact  should  guide  you  in  making  your  installation  as  short  and  as 
straight  as  possible.  Also,  all  material  sizes  and  motor  power  of  pumps  and  fans'must 
consider  friction  loss. 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
Methods  of  Heating  -  Forced  Hot  Water  ^  Lesson  4 

Objectives; 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  .tht  student  will  understand  how  a  hot-water  system  works. 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  seven  factors  important  to  plannin|  or  servicing  a 
hot-water  system. 

Related  Information: 

Until  recently  nobody  knew  haw  the  hot-water  heating  system  got  started  .  .  .  and 
nobody  really  cared.  Luckily  for  history  and  science,  a  little  old  science  teacher  cared 
and  recorded  the  facts;  these  were  recently  discovered  on  a  big  stone  just  outside  his 
cave. 


According  to  the  stoTie,  hot-water  heating  got  its  start"5?Ken  water  was  used  to  cool  off 
the  first  Fords.  The  water  did  more  heating  then  cooling,  and  so  one  wise  farmer  by  the 
name  of  John  Whip  decided  to  use  it.  He  used  the  hot  water  to  heat  his  henhouse  and^ 
the  steam  to  take  frost  off  his  pumpkins. 

How  he  got  the  Fords  into  his  cellar  nobody  will  ever  know,  bat  he  did.  Whip  heated  his 
house^  with  hot  water,  and!  thaf s  how  it  all  got  started.  And  that's  how  that  saying 
originated  -  "smart  as  a  whip"  -  to 'pay  him  tribute.  ^ 
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The  modem  hot-water  system  cort^- 
sists  of  a  series  of  coils  or  a  water 
chamber  in  a  furnace.  The>|ieat  from 
the  furnace  passes  through  the  coils 
chamber  by  conduction  and  heats 
the  water.  This  heated  watdr^is 
forced  through  the  pipes  by  a  circu-^ 
lating  pump,  to  the  radiators.  The 
heated  radiators  pass  the  heat  off  by 
conduction'  to  the  surrounding  air 
and  by  radiation. 


-  ! 


HOT  WATER 
tiEAT 


Radiators  may  be  the  cast-iron  base  type  or  the  fin-type.  The  cait-iron  radiators  are 
bolted"  in  separate  sections  so  that  the  radiator  area  can  be  increased  or  decreased.  The 
fin  type  consist  of  copper  tubing  with  a  series  of  metal  fins  attached  to  act  as  diffuser  of 
heat.  Cast  iron  is  slower  to  heat  up  but  retains  the  heat  longer.  The  fin^type  has  the 
advantage  of  supplying  taster  heat,  but  they  cool  off  faster,,  The  radiators  are  so  designed 
that  cold  air  dnters  at  the  bottom,  then  is  heated  and  ri^es.  This  sets  up  convection 
currents  that  heat  uniformly.  An  accumulation  of  dirt  or  a  blockage  of  air  by  furniture 
reduces  the  efficiency. 


The  heat  can  be  c^n trolled  by  a  single  thermostat,  or  the  house  can  be  divided  into  zones 
and  be  heated  by  several  thermostats.  For  example,  a  split-level  home,  can  be  divided  into 
a  lower  and  upper. ^one.  Each  zone  is  handled  by  a  separate  thermostat  and  a  separate 
pump  -  all  from  tH'e  same  furnace.  Frequently  one  area  of  a  house  needs  nn^vc  or  less 
heat,  depending  on  traffic,  use,  etc. 

-     ;  .  f 

The  major  points  to  check  when  providing  a  hot-water  syspMii:  .  ' 

•  -  •  * 

1.  InstaU  piping  in  as  short  and  direct  auniet hod ^as^ppssiWe  tq^  keep  friction  lQSS„^t^,a 
minimum. 

2.  Provide  adequate  radiation  Based  on  accurate  heat-loss  calculations. 

3.  Clear  away  dirt  and  obstructions  from  radiators.  ^  ^  ' 

4.  Place  radiation  on  outside  walls.  '  ; 

5.  '  Minimize  heat  loss  by  proper  insulation  of  pipes  passing  through  cold  areas. 


6.  Provide  an  adequate  circulating  pump. 

^  - 

7.  Locate  thermostat  properly. 

/ 
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UNIT  VI!  -  HEATING  AND  COOLlNG  * 
Methods  of  Heating  -  Radiant  He^ 
Objecrives: 


Lesson  5 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  hpw  hot  water,  steam,  or 
electric  wires  can  produce  radiant  heating  in  the  home. 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  how  radiant  heat  from  the  sun  can  be  used  in  home 
heating  by  special  construction.      "  ^ 


Related  Information: 


Coils  of  wire  or  pipe 


c 
c 


J 


Radiant'type  heating 


In  recent  years,  heating  homes  with  radiant  heat  has  gained  popularity.  Radiant  hSat 
provides  a  more  uniform  heat  ancj  also  eliminates  radiators,  ductwork,  re^sters^nd 
exposed  pipes. 

One  method  is  to  install  a  system  of  pipes  in  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  bf  rooms, 
using  hot  water  or  steam  for  heat.  This  method  of  heating  provi4es  a  much  greater 
heating  surface  and  does  a  better  job  of  heat  distribution. 

The  hot  w'ater  and  steajn  systems  use  pipes  that  are  embedded  ingthe  floors  or  walls.  The 
floor  system  of  pipes  must  be  accurately  and  uniformly  spaced  to  avoid  cold  spots. 
Careless  '  iirstallation  defeats  the  purpose  by  producing*  uneven  heat  distribution. 
Radiant-heat  systems  are  popi^arin  slab-tyf»j&  construction  ^yhere  cellars  are  omitted.  The 
pipes  are  embedded  in  the  concrete  slab.  ^  _ 

The   heating  units  for  »radi^nt  heat  *  use  the  same  basic  methods  and  materials  as 
conveational  steam  and  hot-water  systems. 

Radiant  heading  can  also  be  accomplished  by  electrical  he^iting  cables  en>bedded  into  the 
floors,  ,vyalls,  and  ceiling.  The  operation  and  efficiency- are  equal  tq  hot  water  or  steam 
but  the  cbst  is  generally  higher.  *  * 

■    ■    •    •  ■  s^-- 
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Thus,  radiant  heat  when  properly  installed  requires  less  fuel  or  electricity  than  other 
systems  and  the  maintenance  costs  are  very  low. 


Radiant  heat  from  the  sun  can  also  be  used  for  heating^^an  enclosed  space.  For  example,  I 
if  you  go  down  to  the  shore  and  leave  your  heap  in  the  sun  with  the  windows  closed  .  . . 
you  have  a  mighty  Hot  car  to  get  into.  This  happens  because  the  sun's  rays  get  in,  warni^ 
up  the  intenorrSuTtK^n^he  heat  caja't  get  out.  Unless  you  provide  ventilation  through  af  ^^"^ 
window  or  a  fresh-air  vent,  the  expanding  hot  air, can  blow  your  windows  out!  ^ 

The  same  general  idea  -  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect  —  is  used  to  heat  homes*by  the 
radiant  energy  from  the  sun.  The  exterior  walls  must  use ^ glass  blocks  or  large  glass 
windaws  to  permit  the  energy  waves  of  the  sun  to  pass  through.  The  radiant  waves  warm 
up  the  contents  of  the  house,  which  in  turn  warms  up  the  air.  Thus  once  the  sun's  heat 
enters,  it  is  trapped.  , 

Obviously  this  type  of  heating  would  have  little  use  in  rain  forests,  or  during  the  winters 
in  Alaska,  when  the  sun  might  or  might  not  put  in  an  appearance  for  an  hour  or  twt>  a 
day. 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
Other  Modem  Methods  of  Heating  Lesson  6 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  be  acquainted  with  several  other  heating 
systems  in  use. 

Related  Information: 

Some  other  modern  heating  systems  are  as  follows: 

1.  Electrical.  —  There  are  various  ways  of  heating  with  electricity.  We  saw  that  cables 
could  be  installed  in  floors  or  walls.  In  addition,  electrical  heating  panels  may  be 
-installed  on  c5r  in  the  walls.  Built-in  electric  heaters  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 
They  come  with  and  without  fans,  timers,  and  other  refinements.  Individual  thermostats 
permit  a  wide  range  of  control,  and  thus  rooms  can  be  individually  heated  depending  on 
need. 

New,  total  home  installations  depend  on  conforming  to  rigid  insulation  requirements  set 
by  the  ppwer  companies.  Because  of  the  relatively  iiigh  cost  of  electricity,  insulation 
must  be  thicker;  hence  original  installation  costs  are  higher. 

The  advantages  are  clean,  efficient  heat  with  individual  controls.  Installation  requires  no 
bulky  piping,  ducts,  or  furnace  —  thus  offering  more  space,  speedy  installation  and 
minimum  maintenance.  Disadvantages  are  increased  fuel  costs,  possible  power  failure,  and 
possible  power-supply  shortages.^  ■ 

At  present,  electrical  heating  by  wi^dpower  to  supplement  the  electricity  from  the  power 
company  is  arousing  some  interest.  A  few  horpeowners  have  installed  wind-catching 
devices  on  their  roofs  or  property,  and  use  the  rotating  blades  to  generate  electricity, 
which  is  then  stored  in  storage  "batteries.  At  present  all  of  these  devices  are  still 
experimental. 

2.  Heat  Pump.  -  This  system  removes  fieat  from  the  earth  instead  of  heat  from  burning 
fuels.  A  network  of  pipes  Is-extended  deep  underground  —  perhaps  as  much  as  12  feet. 
The  heat  piamp  then  uses  a  liquid  refrigerant  that  is  pUmped  continuously,  removing  heat 
from  the  earth.  Radiators  distribute  the  heat  as  in  any  other  system. 

This  system  is  only  practical  where  winters  are  relatively  mild.  This  factor  the  cost 
of  installing  pipes  and  the  cost  of  eliectricity  limit  its  popularity. 

„  '  ;    '  \' 
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3.  Solar  Hearing.— A  solar-heating  system  depends  on  a  collector  on  the  roof  that  absorbs 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun.  The  collector  consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  glass  plates 
(for  insulation)  that  cover  a  network  of  black  pipes,  circulating  water.  This  network  of 
pipes  is  set  against  a  black-painted  sheet-metal  base;  thus  both  combine  to  absorb  the 
sun's  heat. 


A  TYPICAL  PLAN  FOR  SOLAR  HEATING 


Follow  path  of  arrows 

(AJ  Heated  water  goes  to  storage 
(B)  Storage  ^tank  provides  hot- 
water  heat 


Collector  (A) 


Storage  tank  (B) 


Pumps 


In  the  United  States  tlje  collectors  must  face  south  and  be  tilted^  at  an  angle  to  receive 
maximum  radiation  frpm  the  sun.  Hius,  M^hen  ^the  sun  heats  the  collector,  the  system's 
thermostat  starts  ^k«t|lKting  the  warm  water  through  the  tubes  into  a  storage  tank.  Once 
the  hot  water,  i^^stofed,  it  is  ready  for  immediate  circulation  or  for  storage  for  later  use 
in  the  day  or*-iiight.  Circulation  depends  on  pumps  or  blowers;  hence  the  system  is  much 
like^your  cqnV^ptib^al  hot  water  furnace. 

Solar  heating  is  ^growing  in  popularity  yid  shoiild  be  in  fairly  wide  use  by  1984, 
according  to  scientific  research.  However,  solar  heating  will  require  a  supplemental  source 
'of  heat,  because  on  rainy  or  cloudy  days  the  radiant  heat  is  at  a  minimum. 

(Warning)  Don't  start  rat-packing  old  pipes,  tin,  and  black  paint,  without  telling  your 
folk^  about  this  lesson.  Most  parents  take  a  dim  view  of  scrap-metal  drives  with<i>ut  a 
briefing  on  the  value  of  solar  heating. 

4.  What  next?  -  Many  people  ar.e  expermienting  with  new  ways  of  producing  useful 
enei^.  Here  is  a  fiwd  for  science-minded  people.  Know  anyone  who'd  be  interested? 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
Types  of  Fuel    ^  *  Lesson  7 

Objectives: 

l^hy^Ct  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  realize  that  selecting -a  fuel  depends  on 
three  main  points.  ^  * 

2.   The  student  wiD  also  realize  the  factors  that  affect  fuel  supplies. 

Related  Information:  « 

Selecting  a  fuel  is  like  selecting  a  girl  friend  —  you  have  to  consider  availabiUtyf  cost  and 
dependability. 

Domestic  heating  can  be  supplied  by  oil,  gas,  electricity,  or  coal,  but  you  should  make 
your  choice  well  in  advance  of  construction. 

for  example,  gas  pipelines  are  not  always  available,  or  the  cost  of  running  the  sendee  to 
the  house  may  be  too  great.  Electricity,  for  another  example,  may  be  availaT)laj  but  the 
povVer  cGfimpany  in  that  area  may  have  ^limited  capacity.  Therefore,  yyour  first 
consideration  is  to  check  locally  and  see  what  is  available. 

Secondly,  the  cost  should  be  estimated  from  two  points  oif  view:  (ix^i^  the  initial 
installation  costs,  and  secondly,  the  fuel-consumption  costs  ov\f thnlong  range.  For 
example,  the  costs  of  excavation,  oil  tank,  and  burner  unit  for  oi\heat  may  be  initially 
high.  However,  the  availability,  cost,  and  efficiency  in  the  long  run  might  make  oil  a 
better  buy  for  sorrie.  ^  . 

Dependability  in  times  of  energ^  shortage  is  difficult  to  determine.  Gas,  oil,  electricity, 
and  coal  may  all  be  in  short  supply,  with  fto  ready  solution  available.  Thus  the  wisest 
course  is  to  get  all  the  information  possible  about  the  local  situation.  As  of  the  time  this 
book  went  to  press,  there  W^ye  many  .... 


Points  to  Ponder: 


-  ^ 


1.  The  cost  and  supply  of  heating  oils  depend  on  many  factors,  including  international 
ones  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control. 

2.  Oil  suffers  from  delivery  problems  due  to  strikes  and  weather. 

3.  Electricity '  suffers  from  a\ck  of  new  electrical  generating  plants,  and  from  generating 
and  transmission  breakdowns. 
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4.  The  demand  for  elJ^trical  energy  is*  greater  than  the  available  supply  evc<S\when  things 
are  normal,  hence  Hgh  costs.  ^ 

\    '     '  '  N 

5.  The  construction  of  new  gas  transmission  lines  and  plants  is  often  4)revented  or 
delayed  by  environmental  pressures. 

6.  The  gas  supply  is  dependent  on  the  oil  supply  to  a  great  extent;  hence  both  are  short. 

7.  Gas  and  electrical  heating  were  once  greatly  encouraged  by  utility  companies.  Now  it 
is  ^difficult  to  have  an  application  accepted,  due  to  energy  shortages. 

8.  The  growth  of  population  and  industry  is  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  growth  of  fuel 
production. 


f}  > 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
Weather  ^Ifactors  "  ^ 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  that  placement  of 
the  house  can  make  a  great  difference  in  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the 
h0me,  and  in  heating  bills. 

Related  Information: 

"If^lyou  don^know  north  from  south  and  you  think  a  compass  is  an 
8;day  cloyx  .  .  .  don't  start  construction.  Get  yourself  a  boy  scout  who 
moonlights  and  have  him  whip  out  his  compass  and  set  you  straight. 

SUMMER  ""^^-^ 


WINTER 
24>4^  DEC.2l$f, 


Lesson  8 


POSITION  OF  THE  $UN  AT  fiOON  iN  CHICACO 


Adapted  from:  .Physical  Science,  A  Basic  Course,  by  Hogg,  Cro«s,  and  Vordenberg.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 


That  house  of  yours  should  be  placed  to  provide  maximum  control  aftd  utilization  of  the 
sun*s  rays.  A  house  in  the  northern  hemisphere  will  always  be  warmer  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  than  on  the  east  and  north  sides.  The  south  side  has  almost  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  always  is  warm.  The  north  side  is  always  cooler  because  it's  always  in  the 
shade. 

Once  the  boy  scout  shows  you  the  points  on  the  compass,  pay  him* 
and  get  rid  of  him.  These  kids  think  they  are  experts  in  all  fields  and 
can  cofifuse  you.  I  »     '  . 
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Decide  what  rooms  will  benefit  most  from  the  sun  and  what  rooms  should  be  shielded 
from  the  sun.  Areas  that  benefit  from  the  sun  usually  use  large  areas  of  glass  to  take 
advantage  of  solar  energy.  The  overhang '  is  usually  extended  enough  to  shade 'the 
windows  during  summer,  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky,  but  still  allow  the  sun's  rays  to 
enter  in  the  winter,  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky. 

A  good  design  provides  sunshine  for  the  kitchen  in  the  morning,  then  the  living  areas  in 
the  afternoon.  Thus  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  are  best  situated  on  the  south  or  east 
side.  Living  areas  benefit  most  from  southern  or  western  exposure,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  sun.  The  north  side  is  always  coolest  and  darkest;  hence  it  offers  the  ideal  location 
•for  rest  and  sleep.  ,  -  0 

Trees  and  shrubs  can  effectively  act  as  windbreaks  agamst  prevailing  winds.  Shade  trees 
on  the  south  side  help  ^eep  the  heat, out  in  the  summer  but.  let  the  heat  in  during  the 
winter.  .  ,  .  * 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  COOLING 


Insulation  Principles 
Objectives: 


Lesson  9 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand)  how  insulation  resists  the 
transfer  of  heat. 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  the  oth.er  advantages  of  insulation. 
Related  Information: 

The  primary  purpose  of  insulation  is  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  heat.  Heat,  as  you 
know,  is.transferrecJjrin  three  ways,  and  any 
kid  old  enough  to  hate  school  is  an  expert 
on  all  three.  Let's  review  and  prove  that  not 
all  science  comes  out  of  books. 

Review: 

Heat  can  be  transferred  from  a  warm  place  to  a  cool  place  by  condufitfp  and/or 
convection  and/or  radiation.  Right!  Now,  let's  show  that  we  understand  the  t^fl^^^e. 

1.  Radiationt  Any  kid  with  short  hair,  thin  eyebrows,  and  no  hat  knows  how^he  sun 
radiates  heat.  That's  why  kids  .hide- m  the  weeds,  under  porches,  an<l"in  th^  cellar. 
Not  to  get  out  of  schpol,  but  to  get  out  of  the  sun  into  the  shade.   ■  ' 

2.  Conduction:  Any  kid  that  has  walked  on  a  hot  sidewalk  with  bare  feet  knows  it 
Smarts  something  fierce.'The  hot  sidewalk  is  conducting  heat  to  the  feet.  ^ 

3.  Convection:  Any  kid  that  has  hung  around  a  shopping  center  on  a  hot  day  has  seen 
the  **heat'w4i^es"  that  come  off  thPblacktop  and  the  roofs  of  cars.  Smart  kids  wait 
until  the  convection' currents  of  hot  air  simmer  down. 

Now,  let's  see  what  insulation  does  for  a  house.     |  ^ 

The  enclosed  spaces  in  walls  cut  d^n  considerably  on  heat-transfer  by  conduction^  and 
all  materials  used  in  construction  offer  some  resistance  to  the  transfer  of  heat  as  well. 
However,  their  resistance  is  low,  and  so  a  material  with  a  high  resistance  must  be  used. 
Materials  that  have  many  tiny  air  pockets  have  a  high  resistance  to  the  transfer  of  heat. 
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If  air  is  such  a  good  insulator,  why  not  leave  the  walls  of  a  house  empty?  Because  if  the 
walls,  are  left  empty,  th^  difference  in  temperature  between  the  cold  (outside)  surfaces 
and  the  warm  (inside)  surfaces  sets  up  convection  currents.  The  warm  air  is  pushed  up  by 
the  cold  air,  and  the  convection  currents  thus  set  up  transfer  the  heat  rapidly  from  the 
inner  walls  to  the  outer,  and  out  into  the  great  beyond.  (The  heat  transfer  is  reversed  in 
summer.)  '  * 


Insulation  instead  provides  tiny  pockets  of  air  that  resist  convection  currents  and  hence 
retard  the  flow  of  heat.  Wall  insulation  provides  a  small  amount  of  free  space  that 
permits  some  passage  of  air  but  not  enough  to  produce  a  great  heat  loss.  And  the  loose 
i^aterial  has  s^few  points  of  contact  that  transfer  of  heat  by  conduction  is  not  great. 

A  '  '  \ 
.  Jffl^he  best  insulation  against  radiant  heat  is  a 

^^(gpoth,  shiny  surface,^or  at  least  a  light 
-colored  surface.  This  turns  back  much  of 
the  radiant  heat  just  the  way  a  mirror  re- 
flects light. 

If  you  are  planning  on  central  air  condition- 
ing for  your  house,  you  can  use  a  smaller 
unit  if  you  have  a  light-colored  house  and 
light-coloredi'bof. 

r 

Thus  insulation  provides  its  primary  purpose  of  preventing  heat  transfer,  plus:  ^ 


1.  Comfort 


2.  Cost 


3.  Moisture 


4.  Fire' 


Insulation  prevents  rapid  temperature  changes  that  affect  body  comfort. 
Uninsulated  walls  can  actually  cheat  you  out  of  30%  of  ygur  living^j^.ce 
by  being  too  cold. 

♦  r 

Insulation  reduces  fuel  costs.  A  well-insulated  home  in  the  Northeast,  for 
example,  will  save  enough  money  on  fuel  costs  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
insulation  in  perhaps  2  or  3  years.^  _ 


Good  msi 
through  t 
heat  out 


sul^io 
t^Bva 

1 


ion  has  a  vapor  barrier  that  reduces  'passage  of  Ja^ioisture 
alls.  Moisture  creates  rotting  and  damage,  as  well  as^  carrying 
.t.  .      '  . 


Insulation  retards  the  spread  of  fire  by  cutting  down  the  drafts  -within  the 
walls  that  spread  fire  so  rapidly;  and  the  materials  themselves  are  often 
fireproof  or  at  least  fire  resistant.-  '  , 


5v  Noise  Insulation  minimizes  transmission  of  sound  —  cuts  down  street  noises  and 

keeps  the  noise  from  kids  and  rock  music  at  a  safe  level  for  passers-by. 
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.  U^vJIT  VII- $EAtING  AND  CckjLING  , 

•  Insulating  Materials  ^  '7  Lesson  10 

Objective!  v  f  "  -  . 

Ait  the  end  ofThS  lesson  thd  student  will  understand  the  composition  and  use  of^four 
popular. types  .of  home  insulanon  r^aterials. 

Related  JnformationF:  ' 

There  ^re  many  different  types  of  insulating  materials,  and  some  are  better  .suited  for  a 
speisific  area  than  others.  ^ 

1.  Flexible  insulation  is  usually  in  the  fornfi  of  blankets  or  batts.  Blanket  insulation 
comes  in  continuous  rolls  or  strips  in  vrarious"  widths  to  fit  standard  stud  and  joist 
spacing.  It  comes  in  various  thicknesses,  too,  and  is  usually  made  from  wood  or 
vegetable  fibers,  mineral  wool,  or  glass  fibers.  Generally  it  has  a  paper  covering  and 
paijing  tabs.  One  sidfe  of  the  covering  usually  acts  as  a  vapor  barrier.  The  b^tts  are 
similarly  made  but  com^j  in  24",  48",  and"^"  lengths. 

2.  Fill  insulatioh  is  made  in  a  loose  form  so  that  it  can  be  poured  or  blpwn  into  place. 
Generally  this  insulation  is  made  from  mineral  or  wood  fibers,  yermiculite^  or  loose 
^ork.  In  new  construction  it  is  used  to  fill  the  spaces  Between  ceiling^pists,  plus^ 
spaces  between  wall  studs  that  are  hard  to  reach  when  installing  blankets  pv  batts. -It 
is  particularly  useful  for  adding  insulation  to  a  building  already  constructed  v^ithout 
insulation.  It  il  also  good  to  fill  the  cavities  in  hollow-block  construction. 

.  .  '      .  .  y 

3.  Reflective  insulation  consists  of  sheet  material  with  a  reflective  surface  on  orie  side  or 
both.  Alunjihttm  foil  or  .specially  treated  metals  are  used  for  reflection.  It  is  used  in 

*  'Stud  spaces  6r  other  areas  where  the  reflective  surfaces  face  an  air  space.  The  shiny 
surface  should  not  touch  another  surface,  or  the  reflective  property  is  lost.^Sotwftimfes 
a  corrugated  paper  is  sandwiched  between  two  reflective  foils.     '  ^^J^ 

4.  Rigid  insulation  is  ftfeerboard  materialr  manufactured  in  a  Wide  ran^e  of  widths, 
tliicknesses,  and  lengths.  These  sheets  are  generally  made  from  wood  or  vegetable 
fibers,  mineral  wools,  or^  phstic.  The^  usually  combine  heat-  and  soun<i7insulating 
propefties  with  strength,  through  their  rigid  form.  In  Rome  construction  they  are  used 
as  sheathing,  reof  slabs,  and  wall  and  ceiling  decorative  blocks,  planks,  and  slabs. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  insulating  materials  that  are  combinations  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  plastic  materials.  Howeyer,  they  have  greater  commerciaT  than 
home-construction  use.    •  ^ 
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UNIT  VII  -  HEATING  AND  t:OOLING 

*  ^ 

Cutting  Openings  ^  Lesson  11 

Objective: 

At  the'  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  that  notching' or  drilling  studs, 
plates,  and  floor  jpists^ust  follow  established,  safe  guidelines. 

Related  Information:  . 

Some,  tradesmen  are  careless  and  others  are  very  hostile,  especially  toward  wood.  These 
wicked  persons  notch  and  drill  holes  in  stu(Js  and  joists  with  reckless  abandon. 

ifortunately,  I  this  sort  of  thing  can  structurally  affect  the  strength  or  life  of  the 
building.  Notching  and  drilling  should  follow  established  guidelines  based  on  science. 

For  example,  as  we  saw  in  an  early  lesson,  a  floor  joist  is  acted  upon  by  two  opposing 
stresses.  The  top  of  the  joist  is  in  compression  and  the  bottom  under  tension.  The 
strength  of  the  material  lies  in  the  upper  and  lower  fibers.  Cut  the  fibers  and  you 
automatically  cut  the  strength.  If  small  holes  are  to  be  made  in  joists,  th^y  should  be 
located  in  the  center.  The  center  is  the  neugal  point  between  compression  and  tension  and 
is  safe  t  A  drill  into.  The  cut,  '-ifowever,  should  not  exceed  Va  the  total  width  of  joist.  Any 
greater  reduction  in  joist  strength^should  be  compensated  for  with  ^^^a  framing. 

Notches  for^pes  may,  be  made  as  long  as  they  4pn't  exceed  1/6  of^the  joist  depth.  They 
also  must  be  placed  in  the  end  quarter  of  a  )^an.  Notch  only  for  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  plus  a  whiz  for  clearance.  4 

Vertical  studs  may  be  notched  as  lohg  ^  the  notch  does  not  exceed  1/3  the  total 
thickness  of  the  stud.  Should  the  top  .plat^  of  a  wall  have  to  be  cut  For  piping  or  duct 
work  that  exceeds  more  than  1/2  their  wiyrtbf  18-gauge_sted  straps  should  be  useAacross 
the  opening  for  reinforcement.     ^  ,  •  ,  " 

The  Tolldwing  tips  are  for  folks  that  want  to  be  foremen,  superintendents,  or  just  plain 
super-persons.  ,  f 

1.  If  ybur  heating  system  has  a  persistent  whistling  sound  -  check  the  cellar.  It's  usually 
on^f  the  workmen  left  behind. 

2.  If  you  hear  a  hum,  dofi't  call  out  the  National  Guard;  it's  just  a  pipe  snu^ed  too 
tight  to  the  joist,  as  a  rulk  Trace  down  the  hum  and  insert  a  piece  of  felt  between 
the  pipe  and  the  clamp.  {Use  your  father's  old  felt  hat  and  blame  it  on  the  dog.) 
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3.  Nail  steel  mending  plates  over  all  pipes  in  the  wall  or  studs  that  couJ3  be  struck  by        ♦  \^ 
nails.  jjT 

J 

4.  Always  cut  and  drill  holes  a  whiz  larger  than  the  pipe  to  allow  for  ^pansion  and    f - 
contraction.  With  duct  woric  allow      clearance  all  ^ound.  ^   '  \  ^ 

5.  Ducts  should  be  supported  by  strap  hanger^  as  they  cros^  floor  joists.  R-emeniber,  \ 
metal  expands  and^^ag^acts  and  needs  roQjn.  Creating  L\d  groaning*  are  usually 
caused  by  Ji^efionof^etal  on  wood  —  or  maybe  somebody's  sick  at  your  house. 

^  6.   Hot-water  risers  anfl  returns  for  radiators  are  frequently  fitted  too  tight.  This  sure 

\  keeps  out  dust,  drafts,  mice,  lizards,  and  frogs  but  it  does  create  noise.  Hot  pipes 

^  expand  and' create  friction  and  noise.  Keep  out  of  hot  water  yourself,  or  you  may 

expand  just  where  you  didn't  want  to.        ^  '    -^^  ^ 
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UNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  as  a  Servant  "         .  •    '  Lesson  1 

'  '     '  /       •  -  ■     .      ^  '■ 

Objectives:.  .  ^^i^  ,  i 

.1 

1.  .  At  the  end  of  ^this  leSson  the  student  will  realize  ^iow  important  electricity  is  to  us 

aU.  \    '  "  '  - 

2.  ^  The  _student  wall  also  understand  that  electricity  can  also  cause  fires,  kill,  and  destroy 

property. 

Related  Information: 

Electrical  power  is  like  having  a  thousand  servants  ^^^i^ig  on  you  hand  and  ^oot.  It  lights 
up  your  home,  fills  it  with  weird  sounds  called  music,  heats,  entertains,  cooks,  cools, 
cleans  -  you  name  it.  '  1  ' 

Actually  it's  a  lifeline,  and  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  what  has  happened  during 
blackouts.  The  last  power  failure  lasted  so  long  that  many  people  were  tfireatened  with 
malnutrition  and  starvation  because  electric  can  openers  and  stoves  were  l^ple'ss.  There 
were  no  sweet  sounds  of  rock 'music,  and  the  stillnes?'  drove  som^^olks*'into  fits  of 
depressipn  and  others  into  violence. 

"It  was  a  mad  scene:  folks  stopped  shaving,  bajhing,^  wasKing  their  clothes,  and  using  hot 
combs.  Everybody  was  outside  barb^uing  spare  ribs  and  chicken,  and  the  pollution  was 
something  fierce.  Even  down  on  the  tfarm,  milking  machines  stopped,  and  babies,  cats^ 
and' dogs  were  yelling,  meoNVing,  and  Ijarkyag  real  loud.  Get  the  picture^?  <        ,^  ^ 

One  week  witfhout  electric  power  and  this  great  country  of  ours -would  come  to, a 
screeching* halt.  W^ter  would  not  be  pumped;  food  could  not  be  saved  from  spoili]^fand 
lack  of  power^wouldj^t  down  every  manufacturing  plant.  ,   ^    *        ;  ^ 

But  it  mti^^^ot  be;  allowed  to  happ^.  Occasional  power  failures  prove  that  in  many 
areas  the  demandr  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  supplying^  generators.  Lack  of  new 
generating  plants,  overload,  breakdowns,  and  fuePshprtages  paint  a  poor  picture  for  the 
future.  Electrical  power  might  even  preach  the  poinl  of  shut-downs  or  rationing  —  so 
conserve  Aier'gy  at  homej  schaolf  artel  on  your  part-time  job. 

More  thaft  any  other  force  in  hfistoiy>  the  electricity  that  we  take 'for  gfanted  hasxhanged 
the  world  and  the  people  in^it.  Just  the  ch^ges  sirtpe  you  were  bom  are  fantastic  ^and 
would  you  believe  that  electricity  as  a  servant  is  in  iib  infancy?' 


Electricity  runs  our  homeS,  farms,  hospitals,  industry  -  eyeji  sjetioolsl.All  this  service  with 
no  dangM*  to  the  user  if  properly  used,  Yej^,  this  servant  can  also  run  wild  and  cause  fires, 
kill  people^  and  destroy  property,  kemenifber  all/this  beautiful* service  -  but  only  under 
control  '  . 


UNIT  VIH  -  ELECTRICITY 


What  Is  Electricity? 
Objectives: 


Lesson  2 


1.  At  the  enid  of  this  lesson  the  student^will  understand  some  of  the  fundament^  facts 
~  about  electricity.      "       ^  ^  ^  " 

^  2.  The  student  will  learn' about  overloads,  short  circuits,  fuses,  and  circuit  breakers. 

Related  Information:  1^^^^^^  ^ 

^jfc^hat  is  electricity?  Electricity  is  a  kind  of  energy  or  power,  ^ 

You  know  by  now  that  all  substances,,  what-  * 
ever  their  nature,*  cons^st'^  pf  molecules^  and 
thai^the  molecules  consist  of  atoms.  Every 
atom  of  ev^ry  substance  is  a  bundle  of  ener- 
gy. Each  Stom  consi&ts,of  a  central  nucleus 
* '  surrounded  by  whirling  bits  of  energy  called 
electrons.  These  travel  at 'eno^ous  speeds 
.around  the  nucleus. 

Some  substances,  particularly  certain  metals,' 
have .  electrons  that  easily- escape  from  their  ^ 
atoms.  When  these  electrons  «move  from 
atom  to  atom  through  wires,  we  have  what 
\ye  call  a  current  of  electricity.  We  could, 
say,  very  briefly,  that  an  electrical  current  i^  prodfuced  by  the,  movement  of  electrons. 
Although  any  one  electron,  moving  from  atom  to  atom,  may  cover  just  inches  per 
second,  the  electrical  etlrrent  itself  travels  at  the  speed  of  light,  or  186,000  miles  per 
sejp'nd!  '  \    i         '  * 

To  try  to  get  a  better  idea  of  Htow  airfelectrical  current  flows  almost  instantaneously;  set 
*  up  a  line  of  pennies  . as  shown  in  ttie^illustration  here.  Now  knock  a  penny  into  the  head 
of  the  line.  What  hai|^pensV 


One  vyay 'of  picturing  an  atom 


Striking 
Force 


Instantly,  the  last  penny  is  knocked  away.  All  the  ^^er  pennies  n)ove  scarcely  at  all. 
Similarly,  electrical  current  is  the  force' produced  by  relatively  small  movements  of  elec- 
trons. '    '       '  ■  .         *  * 
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^  Certain  materials  that  have  electr6ns  thjat  escape  easily  are  called  conductors.  All  metals 
are  conductors.  Silver  is  the^fery  best  conductor  and  copper^  next  best.  We  can  define^ 
conductors  by  saying  conductors  carry  electricity.  Certain  materials  **hold  on  to**  all  their  ; 
electrons  very  tightly,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult,  ta  dislodge  them.  Wescall  this  type  of 
material  k  nonconductor,  or  insulator.  Rubber,  glass,  and  wop^are  some  good  insulators. 

Electricity  is  produced  in  huge  generating  plants,  which  thrbi^h  a  miracle  of  science  can 
convert  motion  into  electricity.  The  motion  may  be  produced  ^  vanes  pushed  around  by 
♦steam  in  a  turbine,  or  by  some  other  means.  -The  miracle  happens  when  conductors 
(wires)  cut  rapidly  across  magnetic  fields,  and  -  presto!  —  out  comes  electric  power.  This 
power  comes  to  your  home  firoig  the  generating  plaittl^!!i  higK-tension  wires,  arid  is 
available  for  your  use  any  tiirie-you  turn  on  a  switchH^rot  jkntil  you  turn  on  the  switch,^ 
nothing  happens.  ,  . 


*t.    *  * 

r 


Suppose  you  Jbuy  a  nice  hew  extension  cord  and  i>iug  it  into  a  wall  socket.  Will 
electricity  flow  through  it?  Nope.  But  suppose  you  ha^^  extension  cord  plugged  into  a 
wall  socket  at  one  end  and  a  lamp  at  the  other  end.^^^  electricity  flow  through  it?  It^ 
will  flow  as  soon  as  you  turn  the  light  on.  ^ 

What  is  the  difference?  For  electricity  to  flow,  you  need  first  to  give  the  electrons  a 
"push**  —  and  this  comes  from  the  electricity  flowing  through  the  wires  of«he  building. 
You  get  it  through  the  wall  socket.  The  "push**  is  called  voltage.  But  you  ^so  need  a  • 
complete  circuit,  that  is,  a  pathway  of  conducting  material  that  has  no  breaks  oj  gaps  in 
it.  In  this  case,  the  switch  on  the  light  closes  the  pathway,  the  electrons  rush  alc^g,.  and 
the  li^t  lights  up. 


Switch 


Pretsur*  6ut  no  flow 
In  wlret  of  cord  ~^ 


Wall  Socket 


Flow  of 
•toctront ' 


3. 
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,  In  other  Vords,  if  you  have  a  conductor  attached  to  a  source  of  electricity,  current  will 
flow  through  jhe  wire  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed.  IF  YOUR  BODY  is  the  thing  ' 
that  completes  the  circuit,  the  electricity  will  flow  through  YOU.  (The  body  is  a  good  ' 
conductor.)  Depending  on  the  strength  of  the  electrical  current,  the  electricity  can  give 
you  a  mild  shock,  a  severe  shock,  oj^^'fatal  shock. 

We  said  that  the  '*push**  on  the  electrons  is%:alled  volta^,  and  we  know  that  ou?^ 
appliances  are  designed  to  operate  on  a  certain  voltage  —  usuauy  about  115  vohs  for  light 
ices  and  230  volts  for  those  that  use  a  lot  of  electricity.  ,  * 
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The  actual  amount  of  electricity  flowing  through  .the  wires  is  called  amperage.  We  say 
^  that  an  appliance  uses  ("draws'")  say,  10  amps." 

-».'        ,  ^  .* 

We  pay  our  electric  bills  according  to  the  wattage  we  have  lised.  * 

.  No.  of  watts  =  no.  of  volts  X  no.  of  amperes 

Every  Idd  knows  that  pushing  and  shoving  create  heat.  Well,  the  pushing  and  shoving  of 
electrons  in  wires  creates  heat,  too  and  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  the  more 
heat  a  given  flow  of  amperes  will  producfe.  If  for  some  reason  we  increase  the  flow 
beyond  what  a  wire  was  designed  to  take  (say  we  plug  a  toaster,  an  electric  coffeepot, 
and  a  broiler  into  jhe  same  circuit),  the  wire  promptly  becomes  much  hotter  than  it  ' 
^  should  be.  If  we  don't  .have  a  fuse  or  circuit  breaker  to  open  the  circuit  for  us,  we  could 
have  a  fire  in  our  walls  in  no  time  flat. 

What  actually  fiappens  when'^a  fuse^^blows?  The  electricity  in  a  pafticfukr^circuit  always-  \ 
^passes  through  the  fuse  for  jhat  circuit.  The  fuse  includes  a  small  section  of  a  soft, 
low-melting-point  metal.  If  the  amount  of  current  drawn  through  the  line  becomes  more 
than  the  line  was  designed  to  carry,  this  "weak  point"  in  the  line  will  melt,  breaking  the 
circuit.  Before  replacing  a'' fuse,  determine  why  the  current  became  lyg  great  (too  many 
devices  turned  on?)  and  remedy  the  situation.  Otherwise  the  fuse  will  just.blow  again.^ 
>    *  \  '  \. 

A  circuit  breaker  contains  a  strip  of  metal  that  expands  a  lot  when  heated.  If  an  overload  ^ 
occurs,  this  strip  expands,  lifts  off  its  contact  point,  and  breaks  tfi^" circuit.  The-'circuit 
breaker  is  put  back  into  service  by  its  switth. 

 ^  L     TRIPPED  ^t:  ^ 


RESET 


There  are  other  ways  to  Wow  fusesr  or  trip  circuitrbreakers  besides  pluffiing  in  too  many 
appliances.  You  can  create  short  circuits.  You  don^t  have  to  ^udy  ajjot  of  books  to"" 
fipl^e  out  how  to  make  short  circuits. 

JWst  rub  the  insulation  off  an -extension  cord,  >so  that  ^8e  two  wires  in  the  cord  come 
^^9^^^'  That  way  the  current  by-passes  the  appli^ce^..^  it  takes  a  shortcut.  The  circuit 
is  completed  without  having  the  amount  of  current  cut  down  by  going  through  the 
appliance.  Bingo!  The  extra  ahipcres  rush  to  the  fuse,  heat  it  up,  and^thfre  goes  your 
fuse.  •  V  '  '         -9  . 

The  moral  of  this  stpry  is  ~  fhere  is  more 'than  one  way  to  get  into  trouble  with 
electricity.  Pay  attention  to  this  unit  and  you  can  avoid  them  all. 
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UNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICITY 


Adequate  Wiring 
OBjectivc: 


Lesson  3 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  why  the  home  should  he  adequately 
.wired. 


\ 
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Related  Information:  /  ^ 

The  electricity  that  you- use  is  generated  in  power  stations  located  in  the  boondocks.  The 
'  power  i^hen  transmitted  above  the  swamps,  weeds,  and  bushes,^thrt)ugh  high-tension 
cables  to  your  ranch  home,  log  cabin,  or  teepee.  The  steel  towers  used  to  support  these 
high-tension  lines  are^built  especially  high  to  keep  frogs  from  jumping  up  and  shorting 
the  wires.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  frogs  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  several  recent  blackouts 
and  power  failures.        .  ^  ^   '  ^ 


This  valuable  lesson  is  concerned  with,  adequate  wiling  in  your  home,  and  so  who  cares 
how  electricity  gets  there?  Who:5iJ^M^k  you,  about  the  power  scene  with  the  higli 
ceilings,  swamps,  ahd  \veird^  f^pgsi  F^g^t  it;  letf's  start  at  the  house  and  explain  adequate 
wiring.  - 

■  -  ^       •    *  ^  '  ' 

An  adequately  wired  home^  one  that^h^  been  wired  so  that  you  receive  the  maximum 
utility  and  the  miniipum  .of  Trolxbfe.,  You  sKould  be  able  to  plug  in  lamps,  radios,  tape 
players,  and  other -fel^^tricaTg^dgeti^wthout  aiietwork  of  extension  cords.  Yqu  should  be 
able  to  turn  ^n  the  lights  in  any^^xP^"^  \yithout  stumbling  over  furniture  in  the  dark  to  ~ 
find  the.  switch  or  {jyfl^ chain.  You  should, be  able  to  plug  in  one  appliance  wjithou^ 
unplugging  another.  Fuses'  should  rarely  blow,  and  lights  should  not,  dim  when  you  plug 
in  a  heating  element. 
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WATTHOUR 


120  Volts 


MAIN  SWITCH 


•  HEATING  240  V 

AIR  CONDITIONING  240  V 

LIGHTS  120  V. 

APPLIANCE  OUTLETS  120  V 

r  %. 

V  f 

LIGHTS  120  V 

APPLIANCE'^UTLETS  .120  V 

LIGHTS  120  V 

APPLIANCE  OUTLETS  120  V 


PC 

240  V 
t 

range' 

m 

.240  V 

DRY^R    •           '  . 

□c 

240y 

WATER  HEATER* 

.  m 

"120\/ 

LIGHTS 

120  V 

LIGHTS  ^  ' 

\ 
\ 

,IX] 

120  V 

APPLIANCE  OUTLETS 

V 

□D 

□ti 

120  V 

OUTDOOR  LIGHTS 

9  EE] 

□D<i> 

120  V 

EXTRA  CIRCUITS'" 

ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  THE  HO|^E 
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Adequate  wiring  must  be  planned  not  only  for  today's  needs,  but  with  one  eye  on  future 
needs.  For  example,  not,  too  many  years  back,  a  TOO-watt  bulb  was  a  big  deal  and  used 
only  on  special  occasions.  Today  floo^  lamps  with  300-wattbulbs  are  common.  Then  how 
about  the  radios,  televisions,  toasters,  heaters,  cleaners  -  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  homes 
have  two  of  each.  To^t^iai^cate  matters,  most  modeirn  homes  use  ak  £ondiriojiing,  fans 
washers  and  dryers,  dishwashers,  and  outdobr'lightirigr 


JHouse ..power  stSrts  with  the  service  entrance,  which  mcludes  all  wires  and  equipment 
from  the  outside  of  the  house,  up  to  and  including  the  meter*"  and  main  switch.  The  \ 
^  service  entrance  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  the  maximum  electricali  load  without 
causing  a  voltage  drop  or  blown  ^ft$e.  For  example,  30  to  40  years  ago  a  60-amp  service 
was  used;  today  a  house  should  have  at  least  100-amp '  service.  Thus,  as  the  of 
electricity  increases,  the  minimum  must  be  raised  to  take  care  of  the  present  ariici/the^* 
future.  '  • ,        .  ^/ 

*  , , ,  ; ■ 

Once  in  the  house,  the  electric  power  is  distributed  from  ^he  math  switch  into  branch  >- 
circuits.  Each  circuit  handles  a  portion  of  the  load,' and  each^is  protQ(fu*  by  its  own  fuse  )|/ 
or  circuit  breaker.  Then,  if  one  circuit  is  overloaded  and  the  fuse  bbws,  th«  rest  of  the 
house  will  continue  to  function.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  all  tl^b  lights  went  ont^t 
once!  (The  kids  would  get  stomped  oUjfif St.)  ' 
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UNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICITY  '  ^ 

Codes  (National  Electrical  Code)  '  Lesson  4 

Objectives:  L 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will^realize  the  importance  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code  in  home  safety. 

2.  The  student  will  ^so  understand  that  local  codes  and  ordinances" must  be  complied 
with. 

*  Related  Information:        -  ^  - 

The  ,l^ational  Electrical  Code  provides  the  safe  and  legal  guidelines  for  electrical 
installations.  The  code  is  the  result  of  united  efforts  by  the  various  insurance, 
architectural,  electrical,  and  other  interested  groups.  iTius,  the  code  is  simply  a  set  of 
rules  which  outlines  the  materials  and  wiring  methods  that  have  been  found  safe  and 
setjsible  through  experience.  The-^c<^de  permits  installations  in  several  different  ways; 
however,  all  wiring  must  be  done  in  one  of  the  ways  set  forth  b^  thejfpde.  New,  updated 
cades  usually  appear  every  2  or  3  years. 

'  '^^^ 

Many  communities  have  their  hvm  local  electrical  codes  and  ordinances.  These  may* 
actually"1>e  more  strict  than  the  Ni^nal  Code>  For  example,  Bx  (metallic  cable)  is 
approved  by  the  Natioiial  Code^ut^sometimes'  is  prohibited  by  the  local  code.  Some 
local  codes  are  extremely  rigid  and  ar^  ai^tually  designed  to  discourage  low-cost  housing 
or  mass-production  of,  homes.  Such^  restrictive  codes  can  Kmit  the  number  and  raise  the 
co'st  of  homes,  and  thus  maintain  a  high-cost  exclusive  residential  area. 

It  is'necessary  and  helpful  to  study  the  code  prior  to  an  installation.  However,  the  code 
alone  will  not  teach  you  house  wiring.  The  purpose  of  the  code  is  to  safeguard  the  ■ 
persons,  buildings,  and  contents  from  electrical  hazards. 

The  National  Electric akCode  does  not  in  itself  Aave  the  force  of  law,  but  indirectly  you 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  code.  For  example,  cities  and  states^  pass  laws  requiring 
all  wiring  to  conform  to  the  National  Code.  As  a  rule,  the  powef  companies  will  not 

==r  furnish*  power  unless  the  buUding  is  properly  wired.  Finally,  insurance  companies  have  a 
vital  interest  at  stake  and  will  refuse  ito  issue  insurance  policies'  if  the 'building  is  not 

,  properly  wired,  because  it  involves  an  extra  risk.  Thus,  local  codes,  power  companies,  and 
insurance  companies  literally  force  you  fo  comply  with  the  code.  * 
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Some  folks  are  Sneaky  and  violate  some  code  specifications.  They  make  additions  ^nd 
changes  after  all  inspections  are  made  and  take  great  pride  in  beating  the  system. 
However,  if  such  a  violatioli  causes  a  fire,  and  if  inspection  proves  a  violation,  the 
insurance  company  can  refuse  'payment  or  ca^n^el  the  policy.  For  example,  if  you  finish 
off  your  attic  or  basement  without  an  electrical  permit  or  inspection,  you  could  have 
insurance  problems.  First,  your  policy  could  be  canceled  if  code  violations  exist. 
Secondly,  should  fire-damage  result,  your  claim  could  be  questioned,  especially  if 
electrical  wprk  was  done  in  Eolation  of  national  and  local  codes.  Any  electrical  additions 
should  therefore  be  inspected  and  approved  to  keep  within  thie  code  and  law. 


i: 
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UNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICITY  ^ 
Electrical  G>cies  (Local  Enforcement)  ^  ^  Lesson  5 

Objective:  <.J^ 


V 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  that  most  ^electrical  work  requires  a 
permit,  inspection,  certification,  and  a  license  to  operate. 

Related  Information:  '  ^  ^ 

Permits.  Permits  may  be  a  nuisance,  but  a  system  of  recordkeeping,  application-approval, 
and  organization  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the  public's  welfare.  Thus  in  many  places  it  is 
necessary  to  get  a  permit*-from  town,  city,  county,  or  state  authorities  before  a  wiring 
installation  can  be  started.  There  usually  is  a  small  fee  and  a  written  application  required. 
The  fee  money  is  usually  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  electrical  inspectors  who  see  to 
it  that  the  wiring  is  safe  and  properly  installed.  —  


Inspections.  Once  the  permit  is  issued  and  the  rougj^  wiring\is  installed,  the  building  is 
ready  for  a  ''rough'*  inspection.  The  home;owner  or  electrical  contractor  calls  for  an 
inspection.  At  this  point  the  electrical  ins^ctor  makeSvan  inspection  of,  the  wiring  .and 
outlets,  and  approves  or  disapproves.  If  the  work  is  approved,  an  inspection  certific^e  is 
issued  and  is  usually  pasted  in.  a  front  window. 

If  all  other  inspections  for  framing,  plumbing,  etc.^  are  made  and  the  .electrical  work  is 
passed,  then  the  walls  may  be  insulated  and  covered.  When  all  electrical  work  is 
completed,  the  inspector  is  requested  to  come  out  and  give  a  final  O.K.  If  the  final 
certificate  or  inspection  is  approved,  the  pow^r  company  will  bring  in  the  power.  Power 
"tompanies  will  not  furnish  power  until  an  inspection  certificate  has  been  turned  in. 

Licenses.  Many  cities  and  states  regulate  electrical  installations  and  installers  and  require 
the  electrician  to  be  licensed.  Tlius,  to  be  engaged  in  the  electrical  coiltracting  business, 
you  must  be  licensed  in  most  communities.  Wiring  your  own  premises,  however,  does  not 
require  a  license  Even  so^ou  must  obtain  a  permit,  meet  inspections,  and  follow  the 
electrical  ^de.  After  all,*yoiir  own  safety  is  just  as  irAportant  as  the  next  guy's. 
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UNIT  VII^ELECTRICITV 

«  to 

Material  Safety  Codes  »  Lesson  6. 

Objective 

>, 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  why  electrical  parts  of  every 
description  should  be  standardized  in  size  and  meet  certain  quality  tests.  ^ 

*        '-i  • 

2.  The  student  will  also  know  that  Underwriters  Laboratories  Inc.  is  the  accepted, 
organization  for  testing,  standardizing,  and  setting  guidelines,  and  what  the  UL  label 
means.  /  ^  .  ' 

Related  Information:  ^ 

Imagine  the  wild  scene  that  would  take^  place  in  discount  stores  if  the  thousands  of 
manufacturers  of  electrical  paints  each  did  their  own  thing,  "^ere  would'  be  a  "skillion" 
types  of  ^X^all  outlets,  some  probably  the  size  of  a  door.  No  two  manufacturers  would 
make  the  same  product,  and'  qu^ity  would  be  impossible  to  judge. 

Manufacturers,  insurance  companies,  and  other  interested  groups  recognized  the  problejin 
early.  Thus,  they  joined  forces  and  formed  Underwriters'  Laboratories  Inc.  This  consists 
of  a  group  of  electrical  laboratories  that  standardize  an<f  test<j products.  ^ 


Manufacturers  can  submit,  thdx  products  to  '  the  Underwriters  for  inspection^  These 
products  are  then  tested,  and  if  they  come  up  to  the  miniipun;  safety  standards  they  are 
"listed  by  Underwriters."  In  addition,  the  Underwriters  regularly  test  random  samples 
obtained  from  manufacturers  pr  bought  in  stores.  If  the  samples  meet  the  required 
standards  .they  continue"  to  be  listed  with  Underwriters.  This  listing  \^  extremely 
important  to  manufacturers^  and.  so  they  generally 'their  best  to  satisfy  these 
standards."^^    ^  *  .  * 

,  h  ^ 
Therefore,  when  buying  or  installing  electrical  parts,  wire,  or  appliances,  look  for  th 
'Underwritere  label.  Some  items  are  labeled  plainly,  other  devices,  such  as  rece'ptapres, 
..switches,  etc.,  carry  the  words  "Und.  Lab.  Inc.  List"  -Viojded  or  stamped  orr  each 
'^  piece.  A'Ipliances  such  as  toasters,  irons,  etc.,  usually  ha^ife  a  name  pfate;  othtffs  carry  a 
/tag  or  marker.  At  any  rate,  every  single  item  in  some  way  or  other  has  a  sign  of  approval. 

"Listed"  does  not  mean  the  product  can  be  used  for  every  situation  or  in^^any  way. 
"Listed"  means  that  the  prolduct  is  suitable  and  safe  if  used  for  the  purpose  for  whichjt 
was  ^intended.  For  example,  a  fly  swatter  you  just  purchased  may  be  okay  for  flies  aind 
small  mo.ths,  but  wasii^t  intended  to  ward  pff  lions  or  rhinos.      \  . 

In  addition,  "Listed"  does  not  mean  that  two  similar  products  a)^e  of  the  sarfre  quality.  It 
merely   meaiYs  that  the  product  meets  minimum  safety  standards  as  set  forth  hy- 
Underwriters  Labdfoiories.  '     ^  '     '  r        ' . 


UNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICAL  . 

Common  Sense  and  Safety  in  Planning         «  Lesson  7 

'  Objective:  ^       ^    '  ,  ^    '  • 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the-  studwt  will  understana  how  comnion  senit^  and  the 
guidelines  furnished  by  the  National  Electrical  Code  are  the  basis  for  safe  electrical'^ 
practices.  •  * 

Related  Information:  ^  * 

^      '  ^  ^  .  .V  ' 

Any  student  that  has  sneaked,  skipped,  or  stomped  through  high  school  forridors  should 
' 'know  enough  about  basic  house  ^wiring  for  safe  living.  So,  if  you-  don't  care  for  sparks, 
weird  flashing  lights,  a^d  buzzing  in  your  hat  rack,  then  you'd  better  pay  attention.  The 
following  is  a». short  electrical  trip  through  ar4iouse,-  based-on  common  sense  androde 
guidelines. 


A  ptoperly  wired  home  has  wall  switche's  so  placed  that  you  can  walk  ifirom  b/ie  end  oT 
the  house  to  the  other  without  ever  being  without  lights.  Can  you  stomp  through  your 
.own  front  door  on  a  dark  night,  go  through  the,  house,  and  come  out  the  back  door 
"  without  ever  being  in  the  dark?  Well,  if  you  can't  and  get  lumps  on  your  head  for  trying, 
thfen  communicate  with  your  **pa>V'^nd  get  it  fixed.  ^     ^  ' 

It  costs  very  little  to,  install  wall  switches  instead  of  pull  cfhains  or  table  lamps.  In  certain 
areas  such  as  attics  or  cellars,  three-way  switches  are  a  mu$t  for  safety.  [This  permits  the 
light  to  bp  turned  on  or  off  from  two  different  places;  this  will  exteild  yoUr  life  span  — 
just  like  quitting  cigarettes.  '      '  > 

Install  plenty  of  wall  outlets,  properly  spaced,  so  that  you  never  need  an  extension  cord 
to  operate  a  lamp,  radio,  clock,  or  similar  device.  Extension  cords  on  the,  floor  are  like 
invitations  sent  to  the  undertaker  or  the,  fire  department.  Follow  the  code 
recommerrdations  and  place  outlets^  along  usable  walls  no  m^e  than  6  feet  apart.  This  is 
a  minimum  not  a  maximum;  therefore  in  liying,  rooms  add  additional  outlets  for  safety 
and  convenience. 

Wire  sizei  ar^  specified  in  fhe  code., This  is  one  area  where  no  shortcuts  should  be  taken. 
The  code  requires  that  no  wire  smaller  i»  diameter  than  No.  14  be  protected  by  a 
ISramp  fuse  or  circuit  breaker.  Actually  it  is.^better  to  use  a  No.  12  wire  with  a  20-amp 
protection,  because  it  will  yield  brighter  lights,  waste  less  power,  blow  fuses  less  often, 
aqd  be  safer  all  around./ The  difference  cost  fs  like  getting  a  double  dip  of  ice  cream 
^for  *a  penny  more  than  4  single  . . .  cSO  what  will  you  have,  a  single ''or  a  double  dip? 

\.  '  *  .  .  "  . 

ft  *  ,'  , 
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Now  let's  take  a  tour  through  a  house,  snooping  around  as  we  go:     ,  •  »  ^1  ' 

1.  Livii^  room*  This  should  have  a  minimum  of  6  wall  oudets,  to  take  care  of  radib, 
TV,,  clocks  floor  lamps,  vacuum,  ^lus  a  spare.  //  lighting  depends  on  floor  and  table 
lampSj  tKese^oudets  should  be  contrplled  by  wall  switches.  ^  -  ' 

2.  Dining;  room.  Here  a  switch-operated  ceiling  outlet  should  be  furnished,  and  at  ^east 
4  will  oudets.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  small  appliances  available  for  dining-room 
use;  also  most  appliances  these  days  have  shorter  cords.  Th^  cord  length  is  due  to  the 
Onderwriters  recommendations,  and  is  meant  to  prevent  you  f^om  using  long,. clumsy 

"    appliance  cords  that  invite  accidents. 

3.  Kitchens.  The  average  housewife  and  her  school-age  J^ch'ow  hounds'^^ .spend  more 
time  in  the  kitchen  than  in  any  other  room  in  the  house.  Thus  you  ijeed  a  ceiling 
fixture  controUed-  by  a  wall  switth  for  gener^' lighting  and  general  snacking.  If  the 
kitchen  has  more  than  one  .entry  door,  a  dliree-way  switch  should  be  used  near  both 
doors.  A  work  light  should  be  furnished  above  the  sink  or  work  area.  (Note:  If  the 
fixt^re  is  located  \^here  a  person  can  touch  the  fixture  and  the  water  faucet  at  the 
same  time,  use  a  porcelain-type  fixture,  not  metal).  Provide  for  wall  oudets  about 
every  3  feet  aboye  counters,  and  provide  outlets  for  the  following:  stove,  oven,' 
refrigerator,  and  dbck.  Wall  and  range  fans  should  be  wired*  directly  into  the  house 
circjLUts.  \  '  *  '  ' 

4.  Bathroom.  Provide  one  ceiling  light,  switch-operated.  Also  provide  i  light^over  thg^-^^ 
medicine  chest^or  miriror,  plus*  one  br  two  wall  receptacles  for  shavers,  tSothbrushes, 
water  pics,  etc.  Do  not  put  wall  plugs  in  tub  or  shower  <2re<2,^unless  you  have  reserved 
several  plots  in  a  convenient  cemetery.  (Water  is  a  great  conductor  of  electricity.  If 
you  are  standing  in  a  tub  or  shower,  you  should  never  t&uch  electrical  device.  And 
people  have  been  electrocuted  when  a  small  radio  accidentally  fell  into  the  bathtub.) 

5.  Miscellaneous.    Furnish  light  for  all  stairs  and  entrances.  Furnisli  waterproof  sockets- 
for  outside  work  or  pleasure.  Basements  should  have  sufficient  ceiling  lights  and  wall 
p^ugs;  rfiey  should  be  well  lighted,  as  they  are  famous  areas  for  injuries.  * 

Absorb  this  lesson  well  or  buy  a  cave  and  use  fireflies.  It||p^&  only  other  path  <to  safetVy^ri 
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yNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICITY  -  ? 

House  Circuits  '      '    *      .  Lesson  8 

Objectives:  ^  ^  ,  . 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  why  separate  circuits  are 
required  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  " 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  how  the  number  of  circuits  is  figured. 
Related  Information: 

In  a  previous  lesson  we  stated  that  t^e  National  Electrical  Code  should  not  be  use^  as  yiT 
^instructional  guide.  Nowswerwill  see  why.  ^\ 

As  far  ^  the  code  is  concerned  in  residential  work,  you 
^  may  pldce  as  many  outlets  as  you  please  on  one  circuit. 
However,  if  you  put  too  many  on  one  circuit,  the  breaker 
will  trip  or  the  fuse  will  blow  frequently.  Therefore,  even  if 
yo.u  furnish  enough  circuits  according  to  the  code,  over- 
loading any  one  circuit  is  a  poor  policy.  In  most  cases  you 
would  not  want.  to.  connect  more  than  a  dozen  outlets  on 
one  circuit,  even  though  the  code  does  riot  restrict  this. 


The  circuits  lised  in  homes  cgn  \>t  divided  into  three  main 
types.  '  ,  '  '  * 

1.  Lighting  pircuits.    These  circuits  are  intended  primarily  for  lighting,  receptacle  outlets 
for  radios,  television,  clocks,  etc.,  as  well  as  permanently  installed  lighting  fixtures. 
The  code  requirements  are  based  on  the  square  footage  of  living-space  and  furnish 
-  a  safety  guide.  For  example,  thi  code  requires' enough  lighting  circuits  so  that  3  watts 
of  power  will  be  furnished  for  every^ square^  foot  of  floor  space. 

Thus,*  a  lighting  circuit  using  the  normal  No.  14  wire  and  protected  by  a  15-amp  fuse 
provides  ..15       115,  or  1725  watts:  (Note:  We  n^ultiplied  15  amperes  by  .the 
,^.house-cirj:uit/ volts  to  find' wattage).  Next,  the  total  wattage  of  17251s  divided  by  3 
(watts .per  square  foot);  this*equals  575  square  fee^  for  one  circuit. 

'  •    ,       ^    '  /      '         ^  .  / 

Fear  in  mind  .that, this  is  the  code  minimum  and  is  based  on  safety  only.  Thts 
^minimum  of  one  circuit  for  every  575^  square  feet  will  probably not  furnish 
convenience  and  utility,  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  future.^' would  be  wiser  to  allow 
,  •  ,:a  lighting  circuit  for  every  500  square  feet  or,  better  yet/every  .400  square  feet  if 
possible.  Man,  electricity  is  like*education  —  you  have  .to  consider  the  future. 
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Special  appliance  circuits.^  A  separate  circuit  should  cover *the  kitchen^and  pantry; 
another  should  cover  dining  room  and  breakfast  room;  and  a  separate  one  for  the 
laundry.  This  is  the  area  where  appliances  that  consume  the  greatest  amperage  are 
us^d.  The  code  requires  that  the  receptacle  outlets  in  these  areas  be  on  a  ^eparate  . 
jcircuit,  serving  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  This  ciffcuit  must  furthef  be  wired  with 
No.  12  wire  and  protected  by  a  20-amp  fuse  or  circuit  breaker.     .     ,  i 

The  reason  for  providing  extra  wattage  capacity  is  simple  —  the  appliances  take  more 
wattage  to  operate.  For  example,  the  average  toaster,  steam  iron,  o^r  similar  kitchen' 
appliance  often  requires  1,000  watts  or  more.  An  average  roaster  requires  1,650 
watts! 


Individual  appliance  circuits.  These  are  circuits  that  serve  a  single,,  permanently 
installed  appliance,  such  as  a  range,  water  heater,  automatic  washer,  dryer,  etc.  > 

The  folldwing  appliances  normally  require  a  separate  circuit  for  eachro 


'    ;     1.  Range 

'    2.  Water  heater 
*         3.  Automatic  washer 

/  4.  Automatic  dryer 
'\    '    5.  Dishwasher 

6.  Furnace 

7.  Wkter  pump 

8.  Air  conditioner  • 


Circuit 
Breaker 
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;  UNIT  VIII  -  .eleWricity  '  \^ 

Wire  Materials  and  Sizes  ,     •        '  Lesson  9 

.Objectives:        '  '  ^    \ ' 

1.   At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  stuaent  will  understand  the  reasons  for  using  certain 
materials  for  wires. 

2.,  Tl>e '  sjtudent  will  also  understand  how  inadequate  wiring  wastes  power  and  heat  and 
Can  causfe  appliances  and  lamps  t^  work  poorly.  .  . 

'Rjclated  Iitformation: 

You  could  com'pare  the  flow  of  electricity  through  wires  to  water  flowing  through  pipes. 
It  flows  more  easily  through  some  materials  than  others.  Vof  example,  copper  is  the  best 
material  for  ordinary  J)urposes.  Silver  is  even  better,  but  hardly  practical  for  everyday 
use.  Aluminum  is  third  in  ability  to  carry  a  current.  Now  iron  wire  is  cheaper,  but  if  it 
were  used,  the  wire  would  have  to  be  about  10  times  as  big  across  as  copper  wire,  to 
carry  the  same  amount  of  electricity.  Wire  that  big  and  that  heavy  would  create  some 
mighty  problems  —  especially  for  kids.  In  order  to  make  toast  you  would  need  your  kid 
brother  .to  help  you  carry  the  toaster  and  plug  it  in.  Those  kids  without  a  kid  brother 
would  have  ^o  eat  spongy  white  bread  or  brown  it  with  matches. 

,00  4         6        8     10      12     14     16  18 

Actual',cliameters  of  sizes  of  copper  wire  yvithout  the  insulation 

Copper- wire  sizes  are  indicated  by  a  number.  For  example.  No.  14  is  the  wire  size  most 
often  used  for  house  wiring;  and  it  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  lead  in  a  pencil. 
^Numbers  5ma//er,than  14  (12,  10,  8,  and  so  on)  are  larger  in  diameter  than  No.  14.  The 
greater  the  load  or  the  amjjerage,  the  lower  the  number  and^the  thicker  the  wire  that 
must  be  used.  Thus,  just  lil^e  water,  the  bi^er  ,the  job,  the  bigger  the  pipe.  You  wouldn't 
expect  to  serve  every  house  on  your  block  with  a  garden  hos^  as  a  main.  Well  it's  just 
about  the  same  with^^^Hp. 

.  Numbers  larger  than  14,^'such  as  16,  18,  20,  are  u^d  mostly  for  flexible  cords  aild  me 
*  real  fine  wires  for  sm38  .motors  and  applianjces.  Nurnbef  14  is  the  smallest 'size  permitted 
by  code  for  ordinary  house  wiring.      '  ^ 
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The  correct  wire  size  must  be  used  for  two*  important  reasons:  carrying  capacity  and 
voltage  drop.  When  electricity  flows  .through  a  wire,  it  creates  a  certain  amojant  of  heat. 
The  more  amperes  flow  through  the  wire,  the/greater  the  hea.t.  For  example,  if  you 
double  the  number  of  amperes  flowing  through  a  given  wire,  the  amount  of  heat 
increases  four  times.  This  heat  is  wasted  energy,  and,  if  the  wire  isn't  big  enough  to  ''take 
it,'^  it  can  damage  the  insulation  or  even  c^use  a  fire.  Thus  to  avoid  excess  heat  and. 
wasted  power,  we  must  use  the  proper  wire  size. 


The  electrical  code,  as  explained  in  a  previous  lesson,  is  not  concerned  with  wasted  power 
but  with  safety.  Therefore  the  sizes  recommended  are  bsCsed  on  maximum  amperage  that 
various  sizes  and  types  of  wires  are  allowed  to  carry.  .  ' 

A  second  important  consideration's  voltage  drop:  This  means  that  the  voltage  i^less  at 
the  appliance  or  lamp  than  at  the  service  box,  and  hence  it  does  not  operate  at  peak 
efficiency.  For  examplej^a  voltage  reading  at  the  main  switch  would  be  115  volts,  but  iii 
traveling  through  a  No.. 14  wire  for  50  feet  it  would  drop  to  110  volts.  This  voltage  drop  , 
is  very  important,  because  appliances  work  very  inefficiently  on  voltages  lower  than  they 
were  desigped  for. 

Thus,  the  wobbly  desk  lamp  in  your  room  could  .be  producing  only  70%  of  the  light  it 
should  produce.  No  wonder  that  students  have  trouble  doing  their  homework!  Just  try  ' 
telling  your  teachers  that  you'couldp't  do 'your  homework  because  the  wires  were  too 
small,  and  the  voltage-drop  affected  your  wobbly  lamp.  The  average  teacher  won't  buy  it 
and  will  either  throw  paper  clips  at  you  or  tell  you  to'get  lost.  But  give  it  a  tr)^nyway/ 
Any  time  your  homework  suffers,  refer  your  teachers  to  this  lefsson  ...  it  should  work  at  f 
least  once.  "        w '  '  " 
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UNIT  VIII  -  ELECTRICAL 


Grounding 
Objectives: 


Lesson  10 


/ 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  what  the  term  "ground"  means 
and  its  purpose     to  prevent  shock.  ■  -       ^  ^  * 

2.  The  student  will  also  learn  how  and  why  the  "neutrdl'*  or  white  wire  protects  the 
circuit  bv'  contimiine  the  ground. 

^       DUDE  STANDING 


IIBV  POWER 


IIBV  POWER 


115V  POWER 


ON  GROUND. 


^DE  DOING  THE 
LECTRICAL  TWIST 


Happy  dude  with 

'PRdPER  pROUND  WmE 


The  term  "grpund**  is  frequently  used  in.  all  typQs  of  electrical  work,  and  yet  many 
people  ,  don't  know  what  it  means  or  why  a  ground  is  needed.  Well,  that's  what  this 
lesson  is  all  about.  A  sound  knowledge  of  grounding;  can  be  the  difference  between  being 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  grouhd  .  . .  yup,  xCyouWe  the  **ground,"  it  can  be  fatal. 
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Grounding  simply  means  comiecting  a.,wire  of  piece  of  equipment  to  something  thrpugh 
which  the  electricity  can  flow  harmlessly  into  the  earth.  In  homes  this  is  usually  done  by 
connecting  the  ground  wire  to  a  water  pipe  or  to  an  "artificial**,  ground  (a  long  metal  rod 

'  driven  deep  into  the  earth).  At  the  meter  where  the  power  lines  enter  the  house,  a 
heavy-gage  ground  wire  is  connected  to  the  nearest  cold-water  pipe.  The  water  pipe  is  a 

"  good  giound,  because  it  is  in  contact  with  the  earth  for  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  important  to  ground  not  only  power  lines,  but  all  individual  appliances  with  a  metal 
framework.  Let's  assume  for  the  moment,  that  you  are  using  a  drill  press  that  \s  not 
grounded.  If  a  little  of  the  insulation  has  ^vom  through,  so  that  a  bare  wire  touches  the 
oviter  metal  of  thfe  press,  the  entire  frame  would  become .  **hot"  —  charged  with 
electricity.  You  would  have  no  way  of  knowing  this,  as  the  machine  would  probably  still" 
work.  If  you  were  td  touch  the  liietal,  however,' you  would  get  a  severe  shock.  If  by. 
chance  yoii  were  standing  on  a  damp  floor  a^|i(he  time,  the  electricity  would  surge 
thrcjugl^ou  and  into  the  ground,  and  you^  might  not  live  to  investigate  what  happened. 
Ori  the  other  hand,  any  such  defect  ^happening  on  z  grounded  drill  press  would  simply 
h\ow  a  fuse,  alerting  you  to  tlie  ^act  that  something  went  wrong  in  your  drill  ,pkess. 


It  is  not  only  worn  tools  and  appliances  that  develop  **leaks''  of  electricity.  A  brand  ne^ 
tool  may  be  defective  and  cause  just  as  much  grief. 


"Bx"  ARMORED  CABLE 


BLACK  WIRE 
1^  HOT 


METAL  SHEAT^H 
IS  GROUNt>ED  " 


WHITE  WIRE 
IS  GROUNOED 


To  summarize:  Electricity  packs  a  mean  waIlo]|,  and  so  the  system  ha^  to  be  grounded  at 
its  entry  into*  the  .house;  each  branch  circuit  must  be  grounded;  and  fipally,  all  tools  and 
appliances  must  be  individually  grounded. 


BLACKi  WIRE. 


116  vdLT  POWER 


\ 


FUSE 


.  SWITCH 


OUTLETS  ^ 


LIGHT 


GROUND  WIRE 
TO  WATER  PIPE 


WHITE  WIRE 


BOThWTRES  tNSULATED 


One  of  the  most  important  features  is  that  each  branch  circuit  continues  this  ground  in 
an  Uninterrupted"  fashion^  direct  ^o  every  115-volt  device-to'be  operat^< -The  g-ounded 
wire  in  a  circuit  is  known  as  the  neutral  and  is  always  white  in^  color.  ^This  neutral  mu*st 
never  he  internkpted  by  a  fuse  or  switch  or  anything  else.  The  Other  wires  are  known  asf' 
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hot.  They  are  ^usually  black  but  can  be  some  other  color  -  but  not  white,  JFor  electricity 
to  flow,  one  black  wire  and  one  white  wire  must  run  to^every ,  115-volt  electrical  device 
(box,  etc.)  along  the  line,  other  than  a  switch.  Never  interrupt- the  white  with  a  switch. 


^The    following   information  ^should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  actual  class- 
\  room  demonstration. 

Examine  a  socket  or  a  duplex  outlet 
carefully  and  you  will  see  that  one  of  its 
two  terminals  is  a  natural  brass  color. 
The  other  terminal  is  a  white  color,  usu- 
ally nickel-plated  or  tinned  (silver 
-looking).  The  white  circuit  wire  must 
always  run  to  a  white '  terminal  (silver 
-colored),  and  the  black  to  the  brass 
-colored. 

Note:  S\yitches  for  controlling  lights 
never  have*  white  terminals  —  v/hich 
means  u/hite  wires  don't  b^loh^  there,  ^ 


V 


WHITE 


WHI 


B*  CABLE 


BLACK 


WHITE 


BLACK 


SOURCE 


SOURCE 


BLACK 

GREEN  (GROUNO) 


WHITE 


Finally,  all  electric  cords  for  tooh  and  appliances  should  h^ve  thr&£-wire replugs  for 
automatic  grounding.  The  w^  outlet^  themselves  must  be  of  the  groundh^type,  with  a 
green-colored  terminal  in  addition  to  the  brass  and  silver.  Then  your  systeiri  Is  .grounded 
from  source  to  point  of  use.  -  *  , 

a  home  shpuld  be  struck  by  lightning,  grounding  should  prevent  the  unusual^ ^surge  of 
electricity  from  burning  wires  or  setting,  the  house  on  fire  by  providing  a  4i^'ect  path  back 
to  earth.  '      •  *  .  { 

Accident  prevention  is  hard  to  sell  to  flie  public,  and  insurance  statistics  of  Occidents  and 
death  record  thojusands  of  "no  sales.**  * 


/ 
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Electrical  Symbols  on  Plans 


UNIT  Vni  -  ELECTRK^^ 


Lesson  11 


Objectives:  '  i  ^  * 

1.  At^  tb^^end  of  this  lesson  *the  studeht  will  understand  why  and  how  electrical  symbols 
.  are'^BseH  on  plans.  '         ^  % 

2.  The. student  will  also  become  familiac  with  symbols  commonly  u§ed  on  plans. 

Related  ^Information:      ,         *  ^*       .  '  " 

Electrical  sjrnlibo^  represent  tKe  electrical  system  by  me^s  of  a  tiny  picture  language. 
This  picture  or  sign  language  was  adopted  by'cthe  American  Standards  Association 
(A.S.A.)  and  is^ijised  by  most  arcliitects,  electrical  engineers,  and  designers.  (See  ilext  page 
for  some  conimonly  used  symbols.)  The  electrical  symbols  on  a  blueprint  are  drawn 
simply  to  show  the  location  and  type  of  outlet,  switch,  or  electrical  device  that  js 
needed. 


For  example,  note  in  the  sl^tch  below  how  this^special  language  is  used.  Note  the  curved 
dash  lines  that  go  from  the  ceiling  outlet^  to  each  switch.  The  lines  are  drawn  curved  so 
that  they  don't  signify  a  hidden  construction  line.  The  wall  outlets  are  not 
switch-operated,  and  so  no  dash  line^is  shown,. 

-  I,     -  .r— 


t 
t 


0--....SJ 


Thus  thcf  symbols  in  the  sketch  are  saying  that  a  ceiling  light-  is  controlled  by  two 
three-way  switches  located  near  door  openings.  It  also  shows  two  wall  outlets  that  are 
separate  and  do  not  depend  on  the  switches.^ 


J 


Electrical  Symbols  Commonly  Used  on  Blueprints 


GENERAL  OUTLETS 


PANELS.  .  CIRCUITS,   AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


X 


Ceiling  Wall 


o 

-0 

Outlet. 

flanked  Outlet, 

Drof>  Cord.  ' 

.1.— 

® 

Electrical  Outlet ;  for  ujc  only  when  circle 



used  alone^  might  be  confuted  vrith  columns, 
plumbing  symbols,  etc^ 

® 

-® 

Fan  Outlet.  , 

.  .  (3> 

-<3) 

'  Junction  Box. 

s  ® 

-<D 

Lamp  'Holder. 

(0^  -<0^  Lamp  Holder  with  Pull  Switch.            ~  ' 

-© 

Pull  Switch. 

® 

-<2) 

Outlet  for  Vapor  Discharge  Lamp. 

-® 

Exit  Light  Oudet., 

© 

-© 

Clock  Outlet.  (Spccify^VolUge.) 

S 

St 

S, 

S. 

So 

Sc 

s, 
s. 

St. 

Swfci 
Smc 

s« 

Sw. 


CONVENIENCE  OUtLETS 

Dvplex  Convenience  Outlet. 

Convenience  Outlet  other  than  Duplex. 
1  ^Single,  3=rTriplex,  etc. 

Weatherproof  Convenience  Outlet. 

Range  Outlet. 

Switch  and  Convenience  Outlet. 

Radio  and  Convenience  Outlet. 

Special  Purpose  Outlet.   (Des.  in  Spec.)  ^ 

Floor  Outlet.  • 

•  ^  SWITCH  OUTLETS 
Sinjgle  Pole  Switch. 
Double  Pole  Switch. 
Three-Way  Switch.  '  *  ^ 

Four*Way^  Switch.     .  ^ 
Automatic  Door  Switch. 
Electrolier  Switch. 
Key  Operated  Switch. 
Switch  and  Pilot  Lamp. 
Circuit  Breaker.' 
Weatherproof  Circuit  Breaker. 
Momentary  Contact  Switch. 
Remote  (^ontrol  Switch. 
Weatherproof  Switch, 
Fused  Switch,  ' 
Weatherproof  Fused  Switch. 


Oo,t>,c,ftc 
So,b,c\ttc 


® 

□ 
-o 

Kl 
M 
6 

[0] 

B 
[EH 

[h1 


[a 
'a 


nminaie  i  oi 
lie  to  auuli 


Lighting  Panel. 

Powe?.  Panel.  o 
Brancti^ Circuit^;  Concealed  in  Ceiling  or^Wall. 
Branch  Circuit ;  .Concealed  in  Floor. 
Branch  Circuit;  Exposed.         ^  ,  ^ 

Home  Run  to  Panel  Board.  Indicate  number  of  Cir- 
cuits  by  dumber  of  arrows. 

Not^:  Any>vCirouit  without  further  desi|ifatipii  indi* 
cates  a  t\^wire  ci^uil.  For  a  grcate'ir^uj^r  of 
wires  indicate  as  follows  (3  wirei)- 

f4  wires),  etc.  \  .  ^ 

Feeders.    Note:    Use  heavy  lines  and  desi^ate  by 
nunvber  corresponding  to  listing  in  Feeder  Sched- 
"  >  I* 

Underfioor  Duct  and  Junctioft'  Box.  Triple  System. 
For  double  or  tingle  systems,  eliminate  1  or  2  lines. 
This  symbol  equally  adaptable  to  auj^liary  sys- 
tem layouts.  « 

Generator 

^otor. 

Instrument.  , 
Power  Transformer.  (Or  draw^to  scale.) 
Controller, 
isolating  Switch. 

AUXILIARY  SYSTEMS 
Push  Button. 
Buzzer. 
Bell. 

Annunciator. 
Ouuide  Telephone. 
Interconnecting  Telephone. 
Telephone  Switchboard. 
Bell  Ringing  Transformer. 
'  Electric  Door  Opener. , 
Fire  Alarm  ^Bcll. 
Fire  Alarm  Station. 
City  Fire  Alarm  Station. 
Fire  Alarm  Central  Station. 
Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Device. 
Watchman's  Station.  . 
Watchman's  Central^Station. 
Horn.  '  * 
Nurse's''  Signal  Plug.  % 
Maid's  Signal  Plug;.  \ 
Radio  Outlet.  ^ 
Signal  Central  Sution.    ,    i  ^ 
Interconnection  Box.  \ 
battery. 


*     SPECIAL  OUTLETS 

Any  Standard  Symbol  as  given  above  Vith 
thev' addition  of  a  lower  case  subscript  litter 
may  be  used  to  designate  some  special  varia- 
tion of  Standard  Equipment  of  particular  in- 
terest in  a  specific  set  of  Architectural 'Plans.  'Z* — Auxiliary  System  Circuiu/ 

When  used,  thfcy  must  be  listed  in  the  Key  Note  :    Any  line  without^,  fvirther  designaUon  ihdi 

of  Symbols  on  eadf  drawing  and 'if  necessary 
further  described  in  the  specifications. 


Courtisr  of  Atngriean  StMnit^x4s 
of  Stib  Tofk,  N.r. 


Association 


cates*  a,  2-Wire  Syttem.  For  a  greater  number  of  ^ 
wires  designate  with  numerals  in  manner  similar  to 

 ^l^No.  ISW-^"  C,  or  designate  py  number 

p-^       corresp0ndinf  to  listing  in  Schedule. 
LJQ,b,c  Specie  Auxiliary  OuUeto.  Subscript  letters  refer  to 
notes  on  plans  or  detiuled  description  in  specs. 
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UNIT  IX  -  PAINTS 

History  of  Paint  -  ^  '  Lesson  1 

Objective: 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  essential  parts  of  a  paint. 

The  use  of  paint  was  actually  the  discovery  of  a  science  teacher  during  one  of  his 
summer  vacations.  It  was  a  pure  accident,  because  he  was  actually  trying  to  find  a  cave 
tQ'  hi^e  from  his  wife  and  school-age  kids.  In  any  event,  history  owes  this  man  a  great 
debt  for  his  discovery  and  theories.  All  lessons  on  the  history  of  paint,  taught  in  all 
schools,  are  based  on  his  finding.  The  following  lesson  on  the  origin  of  paint  has  been 
Cpj^i^'^directly  from  a  brown  lunch  bag'he  used  ^  a  notebook. 

fijTSt  paint  job  ,was  actually  traced  by  p4int  drippings  leading  into  a  cave.  About 
J^0,000  years  ago,  certain  cave  persons  painted  colore(|  pictures  on  the  walls.  Some  cave 
♦Avails  v^re  painted  to  cover  up  wall  cracks  and  defects,  just  to  get  the  landlord  higher 
Tfclks.  Other* paint  jobs  were  just  to  kill  time.  Probablj^  some  hungry  lion  of  rhino  .was 
blocking  the  cave  entrance,  and  the  occupants  painted  pictures  until  it  went  kway.  ^ 
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Atany-^e,  tbes^  early  cave  ^decorators  made'  their  paints  vWth*  coloring  matter  callpd  ' 
pigment^i  Th^  pigments  probably  kept  faUing  off  th^caye  walk^and  so- they  added  a 
sticky  binder.  Finomg  a' good  binder  was' really  a'sticky^ob.  The  fir5t|binder  wa^  a  grease 

'or  oil  talcen  from  th\^ean^yicious  animals  that  blocked  the  caves*. To  get  this  binder  the 
early  chemists  had  to  be  extremely  caxeful^that  tHfe  animals  were  dead  before  ^ey  started 

\to  collect  grease.  Grease-grabbing  and  oil-coUecting  from  live  animals  resulted  in,  some, 
cave^ walls'  being  decorated  with  cavemferi.  ^This  was  not  a  pretty  picture). 

Most  of  the  cave  painters  were  non-union;^and  so  they  left  no  reSords  as  r^gardsf  price  per 
our  or  per  cave.  Oh,  well  -r  letVget  on  with  the  serious  stuff  (le^ori).         T/^^  ^ 

Early  pigments  were  made  mostly  ffom  minerals  called  ochers.  Ochers  are^inferals  ni^e 
of*ifon  and'^  ogygen  as  found  in  nature.  The  others  pifeduced  nice  earthy  c.olors^,  like  reds, 
yellow,  orange,  and  browns.  •Early  painters^,  also  discovered  that  burning  t)bi1nes  "gives  a^ 
black  pigment.  (Imagine  tliatf  These  cave  snappers  didn't  waste  a  thing  on  the  aruHitds^^^ 
i;hey  ate  the  meat,  colTectecl  the.^grease,  and  burnt  tHe  bones  to  make  paint.  ^Today's  ml^t 
is  mostly  bones,  and  so  it  might  Jay  to  make  our  own  paint  o/^ll  the  l^ones  to  pain^t  • 
stores.][  '  •    7  '     *  '  ^  '\  -1^  '     .-^.J        '  . 

Today's  paints  contaiii  two  essenti^^parts.  The  first  part  is'  made  ftom^  colored  clay  or 
rock,  firiely  ground,  called  pigment,  jhe  secoiid  part  is  a  liquid  binder,  usually  water  6t 
oil,  called  the  vehicle^  The  liquid  vehicle ».hblds  the  pigment  together  on? the  surface  an^'^ 
makes  it  eas^f^o  apply.  T^he  vehicle  in  the  mgdern^type  of*'oil  paint  is-flnseed  oil,  tung 
oil,  or  some^other  so-called  drying  oil,*sometimes  combined^wilth  synthetic  (man-made)^ 
materiab.  A  third  type  of  ingredient  added  to  oil  paints  ik  a  drier.- The  drier*  speeds  up^ 
the  oxidation  and  makes  the  p^aint  dry  faster.  This  drying  factor  is  very  important  when 
pain ting'toilet  seats,  so  remember  the*  word  "drier."      *  . 

Oil  paints  sometimes  need*  to  be  thinned  so  that  they  can  «be  more  easily  af>plied. 
Turpentine,  which  come$  from  pine  trees,  i§  usually,  u^ed  with"  good  r-esults.^  Remember  to 
always  read^he  label  because  different  paints  require  different  thinners,  ^ 

Paint  is  mighty  import'ant  because  it  is  used  to  protect  and  beautify  everything  in  this 
iWorld  except  food  and  clothing.  Folks  even  use  paint  to  beautify  theinselves. 

f  Activity:  ,  ^  '  ^ 

Your  instructor  wiH  use  some  exterior  oil-based  paint^^o  paipt  several  boards.  ^ 

1.  Put  a  tiny  quantity  of  paint  into  twp  cans.  Use  water  as  a  thinner  in  one  and  oil 
in  t|[e  other.  Studeilts  will  observe  and  take  notes.  ^ 

2.  Read  label.  Do  you  understand  all  the  big  vvords?  Ask  questions. 

3.  Paint  boards  and  let  dry  for  several  days.  Why  does  it  take  sso  long  to.  dry? 

■  ,  *  '    "  •  ^  ^'  '     ,  .       ^>  ' 
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Lesson  2 


.  At  the  -end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  the  three  main  functions  of  paint, 
-il   Related  Info 
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ormation:  '  .  , 

/  First  let's  review  a  little  more  history  (as  it  never  was). 

\  "  "  ' 

The  Early  Beginnings  of  House  Painting 

m  the  heyday  of  the  log  cabin,"  as  long  as  the  bark  stayed  on,  there  was  no  need  for 
paint.  *  ^  ' 

Then  suddenly  log  exteriors  took  a  sudden  turn  for 
the'^  worse.  Hostile  Indians  started  shooting  arrows, 
throwing  spears,  and  kicking  up  huge  quantities  of 
dust.  This  was  all  very  destructive  to  bark^  ^ 
there  were  hostile  birds  and  ' insects  that  started 
snapping  off  the  bark'  and  the  bark*  became  wors^. 
than  their  bites.  The  housing  developments  started 
to  look  shabby.  The' logs  started  to  crack,  split,  rot, 
and  grow  fungus  —  it  was  truly  a  bad  scene.  Thus, 
a  group  of  concerned  homeowners  gpi  together  to 
discuss  the  bark  blight.  After  a  great  deal^of  heated 
discussion  and  .violence  they  decided  to''  strip  the 
bark  that  was  l^fraHtT^paint  the  logs. 

^  A  pack  of  tlie  boys  wcq,t  down  to  a  used  pony  lot  to  see  Quick-Buck,  a  local  Indian 
wheeler-dealer.  If  anybody  had  paint,  Quick-Buck  would  have  it,  because  Indians  used  it 
in  all  their  raghts.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Quick-Buck  had  a  few  drums  of  surplus  war 
paint  that  vgls  yellow  and  a  poor  seller  amongst  the  braves.  He  then  gave  them  a  price 
they  couldn't  refuse,  threw'  in  two  pounds  of  turkey  feathers,  and  unloaded  the  whole 
lot.  And  thac's  how  wood  got  its  first  coat  of  protection. 

Now'  let's,  get  down  to\  some  facts  (true).  House  paints  serve  three  major  functions: 
protection,  msulation,  an<r43eauty. 

1.  Protection.  Paint  products  protect  against  sun,  rain,  snow,  sleet,  dew,  fog,  dust,^and 
—  believe  it  or  not  —  insects.  It  also  projects  against  air  pollution,  corrdsion,  andlrust.  In 
the  case^'of  wood  it  protects  against  che^kif»g,  cracks,  rotting,  warping,  and  discoloration. 
Even  the  interiors  of  homes  are  protected  from  dirt,  grease,  grime,  household  chemicals, 
and  abrasives  in  daily  use.  4   ^        /  '         .  . 

^  \  '195  ^  A  ,^*  ^ 
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2.   Insulation.    Paint  also  is  an  excellent  medium  of  heat' -reflection  through  us^  of  color/ 
Light  colors  reflect  a  great  deil  of  heat  away  from  the  h^use.  If  ySlhhave  ever  owned  a 
black  hearse  or  have  ridden  in  the  back  of  one,  you  would  realize  how  dark  colors  absorb 
heat.  t 


>'  '        '  ^ 

3.   Beauty.    Paint  restores  the  original  appear|nce  pf  a  house  and  in  some  cases  improves 

it.  Beaut^  not  only  brings  satisfaction  to  the  owner  but  also  increases' the' property  value^. 


Comppsition  o£  Paint 
Objective:  > 


UNIT  IX  -  PAINTS  ' ' 


Lesson  3 


At  the  end  6(  tliis  lesson  the  student  Will  understand  the  recipe  for  niaking  paint 


Related  Information::  '  *  ,  t 

Folks  called  students  don't  have  to  be  paint  chemists,  but  they  should  be  familiar  with  • 
the  ingredients  and  v^!^t  they  "do.  For^example,  what  type  of  paint  should  you  ase  on  a 
seat,  and  how  long  does  it  take  to  dry?  «  ' 

^Well,  most  paints  consist  of  four  types  of  materials;  a  pigment,  vehicle,  tTiinner,  and 
drier.  ,    ,  .  I  ^'  ^  ,  ^ 

^1.  Pigment.    Pigment  is  a  finely  ground  solid  th^  provides  hiding  power  plus  a  color  to* 
paint.  The  finely  ground  solids  ai*e  derivea^m  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
'synthetic  ^materials.  A  large  percentage  come  from  mineral- oxide$  such  as  lead,  ** 
titanium,  zinc,^and  certain  clays  that  contain  iron. 
^  ^   .  ^       '      \  }      '  '"^ 

Paint  pigments  are  often  combined  with  extender  pigments  that  do  not  add  hiding^ 
power  *but  are  added  to  increase  oulk  or  improve  th^  product.  ^In  most  cases,* 
extenders  prevent  checking,  cracking,  or  excessive  chalking,  oj:  they  keep  the  primary 
pigment  from  settling  into  a  hard  mass.  > 

2.  Vehicle.    Tlre'vehicl^  acts  as  a  binder,  that  is,  it  holds^the  ftne^  particles  together  so 
that  they  can  be  .  spread.  Imagine  trying  to  spread  the  finely  ground  soUaS'^lvithout  , 
•some  liquid-type  base.'Th^  liquid  ,must  be  able  to -stick  to  a  sur^^ace,  penetrate  the  * 
pores^,  and  dry  into  a  tough,  protective  film.  Oils  such  a^  linseed,  tuna,  soy,  or  castor 
are^  used  fot  oil  paints;  synthetic  gums  or  resins  for  alkyd  paints;  emulsions  of 
synthetic  resins  and  water  for  latex,  paints.  ' 
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3.  Thinner  or  solvent.  For  oil  or  alkyd  paints,  turpentine  or  mineral  spirits  are  used. 
The  thinner  or  solvent  makes  the 'paint  spread  more  easily  and  penetrate  the  surface. 
Once  it  has  done  this  job,  it  evaporates,  leaving  a  coating  of  oil  and  pigment.  Latex 
or  acrylic  emulsion  paints,  use.  water «as  a  solvent,  but  this  is  used  more  for  spreading 
than  peiidtrating. 

4«  Drier.  The  drier  hVlps' speed  up, the  drying  process  by  combining  with  oxygen  rapidly. 
.  Driers  consist  of  the  salts  of  certain  metals,  such  as. cobalt,  lead^  manganese,  calcium, 
vtinc,  or  iron,  *      \'         '  ^ 


ENAMEL 


VARMSH 


TURPENTINE  OR  MINERAL 
SPIRITS 


SHELLAC  . 


LACQUER 


USE 


Proper  thinners  fqr  paint  products 


WATERJ>AINT 


\ 
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UNIT  IX  -  PAj^S 


Exterior  Paints  ,  "  ■  _  Lesson  4 

Objectives:  ^  . 

1.  At  the  end  of-  this  lessoh  the  student  will  understand  the  three  basic  elements 
essential  to  good  exterior  painting.  ,  ; 

♦  ♦ 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand  th^  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 

,   most  popular  types  of  exterior  pain^^ 

iCelated  Infornjation: 

The  ceDular  and  porous  nature  of  wood 
is  an  invitation  to  moisture,  ^oxygen, 
and  carbon  dioxide,  upon  which  mil- 
dew and  other  fungi  can  grow.  Unless 
these  pores  are  sealed,  wood  will  decay, 
split,  check,  or  warp;  thus  the ^e^d  for 
paint  is  obvious.  '  " 

A  successful  paint  job  consists  of  three 
basic  elements.  First  of  fll,  proper  sur- 
face^preparafion.  Secondly,  there  must 
be  a  strong  to^ic/  between  the  surface 
and  the  paint.  Thirdly,  ^ood  qualify  materials 

Preparation  of^ew  wood  consists  of  removing  all  grease,  dirt,,g^h,'^or  foreign 
Knots  should  be  sealed  with  sheDac,' aluminum  paint,  or  ^irepareu  knot  sealers 
resins  should  be  scraped  and  sanded,  and  any  lime  or  cement  removed. 


matter. 
.  Wood 


A  strong  Jbond  requires  that  the  new  wood  receive  a  prime  coat  of  ^aint.  A  primer 
consists  ot  .^n  exterior  painf  that  has  controlled  penetration.  The  purpose  of  a  primer  is 
to  seal  the  porous  wood  uniformly  and  provide  a  roughness  or  tooth  for  succeeding  coats 
to  grip  'to.  Even  absorption  and  scaling  plus  ''tooth"  can  provide  the  strong  bond  that- 
makes  for  a  successful  paint  job. 

The  finish  coat  should  be  labeled  house  paint;.  This  is  the  paint  best  suited  for  wood. 
Exterior  house  paints  are  most  commonly  formulated  as  either, oil-base  paints  or  latex 
paints.  Bo^  have  advantages  and  disadvantages.  v      ^-  «  „ 

The  advantages  of  oil-base  paints  for  exterior  work:  ^     .  , 

1.  Oil-base  paSvgrespecially  white,  have  ^controlled  chalking.  White  oil-paint  stays 


white  longer  than  latex  paint. 


2.  They  cover  better  an'd  lea>^e  a  heavier  film. 

*  i 

3.  They  cover  more  area  than  latex  because  they  are  more  pliatle,  drip  more  slowly, 
and  have  grea^  hiding  power. 

4.  •  Penetration  into  wood  is  greater  than  with  latex;  hence  they  protect. better. 

^liie  advantages  of  latex-type  paints  are:      *     '  (    ^  • 

1.  Colors  are  more  stable^  and  long  lasting,  especially  white  -  does  not  turn  yellow 
as  easy.  *  .  - 

2.  They  are  easier  to  apply  and  clean  up. 

3.  They  are  non-toxic  aW  have  little  odor. 

4.  They  are  moisture-  ana  alkali-resistant. 

\         .        '  ■ 

5.  The  costs  of  labor  and  material  are, slightly  loV^er.  ^ 

6.  They  are  fast  drying  and  can  be  recoated  fasfef.  ^/ 

7.  They  kre  less  affected  by,  moisture  and  dampness;  painting  does  ^lot  depend  on 
ideal  weather  and  a  perfectly  df^^  stii;^ce.   ^  ^ 

.  8.  The  $nish  is  softer*^d  permits  wood  to  "breathe";  and  hence  iMSlfe'resistant  to 


damage  from  moisture  pushing  through  frbm  inside.  -  r^s^"'  t. 


t 

I 


\ 


■i  . 
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UNIT  IX  -  PAir^TING 


Interior  Paints 
Objectives^  ^  • 


Lesson  5 


k 


1.  At  the  end  pf^this  lesson  the  student  will  know  the  basic*  types^of  interior  paints  and 
how  they  are  used.  \       -  , 

2.  The  student  will  also  learn  the  advantages  and  disadvantages      some  of  these  paint 
products.   .  /         .       *  ' 


Related  Informatiort: 


There  are  various  types  of  interior  paints; 
selection  depends  on  the  specific  ^ea 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  These  interioi; 
paints  can  be  divided  into  three  ^^ain 
categories:  oil-base  paints,  alkyds,  and 
latex. 

1.  Oil-base.  Interior  oil-ba^  paints  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  synthetics. 
However,  they  are  >  still  available  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  They*  fall  in- 
to four  major  groups,  as  follows: 

a.  Gloss  or  Semi-gloss.  These  paints 
are  used  chiefly  in  kitchens  or 
bathrooms,  rooms  most  subject  to         .  , .  , 

oil,  S'ease,  soap  scum,  and  sticky  .     J      *  '  . 

films.  They  provide  a  hard,  glossy^  surface  that  ^is  resistant^ to  penetration  and 
hence  easy  to  clean.  These  paints  wash  easily  v/itFi  soap  or  otK'er  ^kaline  cleaners. 


•b 


\  .... 
Flat   oU   paints.     These  have  *  excellent-  covering  power  and  a  fairly 

penetration.  Although  .  harder  to  -  apply  than'  the  synthetics^*. they,  can >-pbver^ 

spackled  areas  without  being  sucked  in  ipd  creating  flat-looking  spots."* 

c.  Enamel.  Enamel  has  a  varnish  vehicle  and  dries  «with  a  hard  finish  ,that!^rfsts 
abrasion,  corrosion^  water,  and  discoloration.' The  finish  is  available  in  gloss, 
semi-gloss,  and  flat,  and  can  be  easily  washed  with  soap  'tod  water. 

d.  .  Primer-SjCklers. '   These  ^  are  especially  '  formulated  to  provide  a  strong  bond, 

"tooth,"  and  sealer  to  protect  finish  coats  frdm  surface  defects^. 


even 
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2.  Alkyd.  Alkyd  paints  are  made  from  resins  made  by  combi^iihg.  alcohol  and  acid. 
These  hard  resins,  in  combination  with  oils,  produce  a  hard,  tough  surface.  THey  are 
formulated  to  produce  gloss,  semi-gloss,  and  flat  paints.  Alkyd  paints  are  flexible  and 
water-  and  abrasion-resistant;  they  wash  easily  and  have  good  color-retention.  Alkyds 
have  definite. advantages  over  interior  oil  paints  as  they  are  tougher,  easier  to  apply, 
resist  scrubbing,  and  haye  much  less  odor.  .         ,  * 

3.  Latex  paints.    Latex-base  paints  are  em^l^ions  of  a  synthetic  resin  and  water.  The 
original  latex  paints  used  an  artificial  rubber,  but  today  they  use  various  synthetic 
-resins  and  are  still  called  latex.  Latex  paints  have" many  advantages.  They  are  , .  . 

a-  Water-§61uble,  hence  easy  to  clean  up  •  \^ 

'  t).   Very  easy  ^  apply  by  brush  or  roller   .  ^     "  ^ 

c.  Quick-drying  ,  «  ^  .         i  • 

d.  Non-t6xic,  with  little  odor 

e.  -  Resistant  to  water  and  alkali  .  V. 
f   .Washable  *                                          ^  .\ 

» 

g.  Durable  and  self-sealing  "  '  - 

h.  Non-flammable  ' .  .  * 

i.  Highly  fade-proof  ^  > 
j.    Porous,  so  that  the  paint  film  does  not  trap  moisture            •      ^  • 


if 


/  «  ^  t 
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UNIT  X  ~  WALL  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS 
Ceramic  Tile  -  furposes  and  Uses 

Objectives:    .  « 


Lesson  1 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  wilT  understand  the  purpose  of  ceramic  tile  and  its 
uses  in  the  home.      .  ^  .  ' 


ERIC 


Related  Information:- 

As*  luck  would  have  it,  a  science  class  was  on  a  field  trip  one  day  and  found  some  spiral 
notebooks  in  old  tbmbs  that  had  pages  made  of  tile.  The  cover  page  was  dated  4000  B.C. 

For  thousands  of  years  tile-making  languished  —  ,until  bathtubs  were  moved  indoors. 
Grown  persons  did  not  bathe  too  often,  and  when  fiiey  did  they  weren't  splashers  —  but 
kids  kicked  up  a  storm  in  the  bathroom.  They  went  wild  in  the  tubs  and  splashed  water 
all  over  the  wallpaper  and  rugs. 

.  That's  when  people  became  foxy  and  decided  to  protect  their  homes.  They  took  certain  * 
types  of  earth  that  contained  clay  and  started  baking  tiles  in  the  sun.  The  manufacturing 
progress  was  sldw  dntil^omeoqe  thought  to  put  the  tiles  in  pizza  ovens  and  used  artifical 
heat.  This  started  the  whole  industry  of  ceramic  tiling. 

>  ^ 

True  facts.  Ceramic  tile  actually  daces  back  to  some  4000  years  B.C.  Excavations  h^ve 
revealed  tiles  formed  from  various  types  of  earth  and  sun-dried.  Throu^  the  years  the 
product  was  gradually  improved  by  baking  with  artifical  heat.  Finally,  people  discovered 
that  certain  materials  when  heated  would  melt  and  form  a  har^,  shiny  glaze.  Tiles  were* 
used*  throughout  the  centuries. , for  decorative  as  well  as  practical  purposes.  Gradifal 
improvefnents  in  materials,  color,  and  techniques  have  been  made,  and  today  we  produce 
a  wide  range  of  certoic  buildingi^aterials.  I 

1.  Purpose.    The  primary  purpose  of  ceramic  tile  is  to  provide  a  sanitary,  waterproof 
'  surface,' resistant  to  moisture,  soap,  and  cleansers.  The^  hard,  glazed  tile  provides  thii 

long-lasting  wall  and  floor  covering. 

*  #  .  » 

2.  ^  Uses.   Ceramic  tile  in  home  construction  is  used  primarily  in  bathrooms  And  kitchens. 

The  ^naterial  can  be  used  Cor  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  and  counter  tops.  In\stall  showers 
it  may  he  used  for  ceilings  as  Well  as  ^oors  and  walls.  In  recent  years  it  has  even  been 
used  to  construct^uilt-in  bath  tubs.  '  - 

Some  kitchen  counter  ^tops  and  back  splashes  are-  being  constructed  completely  of 
tile.  In  other  situations,  tile  is-used^^a  back  splash  where  the  counter  to^  ends.  ^ 


s 
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•*,''-  • 
.«     IfNIT  X  -  WALL  A^D  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Types  of  Ceramic  Tile  »        Lesson  2 

Objectives^  *  /  ' 

7  ■ 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lessons/the  student  will  know  about  the  two  general  types  of 
ceramic  tile  and  their  use.  , 

2.  The  student  will  also  know  of  the  other  types  of  tile  available  for  home, use. 

Related  Information:  '  ^ 

Ceramic  tile  is  a^great  boon  to  the  homemaker  because  its ,nonporous,  surface  is  so  easy 
to  keep  clean.  There  are  two  general  types  of  ceramic  tile.  In  home  construction  the 
most  widely  used  are  the  4l4"x  4i4"  tilei,  which  are  used  on  walls,  ceilings,  and  counter 
backsplashes.  However,  tiles  also  come  in  a  vaSiety  of  other  sizes  and  different  shapes. 
So-called  mosaic  tiles  come  in  tiny  or  large  pieces  and  are  sold  in  one-foot  and  two-foot 
squares.  They  come  in  a  variety  of  irregular,  round,  square,  or  rectangular  pieces  pasted 
to  a  paper  backing.  The  paper  backing  is  used. to  space  them  and  permits  installation  in 
fairly  large  sections.  '       .  ^ 

Ceramic  tile  comes  in  three  textures.  ^ 

(A)  High-glazed  tiles  have  a  hard,  glossy,  ^nporous  surface,  which  is  very  easy  to^keep 
clean  and  sanitary. 

These  tiles  are  used  primarily  for  walls,  countertops,  and  backsglashes  in  -kitchens 
and  '  bathrooms.  The  varieties  manufactured  in  Japan  are  extremely  colorful  and 
decorative.  They  are  made  in  one-  and  two-fS^ot  squares  with  a  cheesecloth-typ^  of 
*  backing.  Thus,  they  are  ready-spaced  and  convenient  and  easy  to  install.  They  are 
rarely  used  for  floors  because  the  glazed  surface  would  be  hazardous  and  easily 
marred  by  traffic. 

(B)  Another  texture  is  known  as  crystal-glazed.  This  has  a  granular  or  rou^  texture. 
v^These  tiles  are  more  or  less  slip-proof  and  af-e  used  for  floors.  They  come  in  a 

variety  of  shapes  and  sizes;  tht  1"  hexagon,  the  V4"  square,  and  the  random  pattern 
are  m6st  popular.  They  are  somewhat  harder  to  keep  clean  than  high-gjazed  tiles; 
however,  their  primary  purpose  is  safety,. 

(C)  Matte  and  satin -matte  tile  have  a  hard»  easy  to  clean  surface  but  not  much  glare. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  a  sanitary  surface  without  so  much  glare  and  reflection 
of  %ht. 

t 

*  "  * 

Thus  the  sizes,  textures,  and  colors  offer  a  wide  range  for  decoration.  Colored  tile  and 
bathroom  fixtures  have  ipade  the  modem  bathroom  sanitary  and  cheerful. 
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Ceramic  tile  are  often  uSed  ungkzed  for  floors  and  walls,  especially  in  swimming  pools 
and  gardens.  Other  types  of  tile  used  in  and  around  the  home  are  as  follows: 

Quarry  tiles.  These  type  of  tiles  are  a.  combination  of  sand  arf^^  clay  pressed  in  a 
hydraulic  press  and  baked  hard.  These  tiles  are  extremely  dense  and  absorb  very  little 
water.  Quarry  tiles* are  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  thiclqae^s.  The  glazed 
quarry  tiles  are  primarily  for  walls,  and  the  unglaied.for  floors.  Their  gt^afest  use  is  in 
commercial  or  public  buildings;  they  are  not  used  extensively  in  homes.    ^  , 

'        '  '       '  .\  i 

Patio  tiles.  .Patio  tiles  are  similar  .to  quarry  tiles  but  are  made  with  a  clay  base  i|iste^  of, 

sand.  They  are  used  primarily  for  floors  and  patios,  botH  indoors  and  outdoors.  "       (^  ^^ 
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UNIT  X  -  WALL  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS 
Ceramic-Tile  Installation 
,  Objectives: 


Lesson  3 


At  the  end  of  this  Jesson  the  student  will  understand  the  two  methods  of  installing 
ceramic  tile  and  the  ac^antages  of  eacji. 

^  Related  Information:  , 

^  ^Vamic  tile  can  be  mstaled  in  two  different  ways,  This  is  the  ordinal  method:  The  tile 
''^is^  attached  to  a  ^enjent  bjase  oji  t|ie  walls  and  on  the  floor.  The  cement  base  requires  a 
rigid,  fine,  metal  mesh  applied  t6  the  open  «tuds  to  act  as  an  anchorage  base.  The  cement 
plaster  consists  of  f  ortland  c'ement  and. sand.  It  is  applied  iii  two  coats  and  left  to  dry. 
While  the  sement'plaster  is  drying,  the  tiles  should  be  left  tbtally  submerged  in  water  for 
at^least"' ?4  hours.  '^hps\th;e  tiles  jreach^- "their  saturation  point  and  will  not  suck  the 
moisture  out  of-'the.aShesivfe  cement. 


Each  separate  tile  is  .then  cemented  with  a  we^^bof  cement,  uniformly  spread  out. 
Then  the  tile  is  pressed  int^p^lace.  In  ceiling" applications  the  cement  should  be  carefully, 
buttered  on  all  four  edges,  leaving  the  center  hollow.  Thfs  permits  sUctioo  to  assist  in 
holding  the  tile  up.,  ..^    .  ' 

Note  the  following  aids  to  making  th^/ile  Stfck:'  First,^  thfe  tile  ii' grooved^ or  ridged  to 
grip  the  cement.  Secondly,  the  tile  J^soaked  to  prevent  its  absorbing  water  from  the 
cement  plaster.  Finally,  the.  ^^e-b^tering  technique  provides  isuction  when  the  work  is, 
overhead.  This  metho[d  of  applying  tile  requites  C9nsiderable  skill  in  masonry  and  is 
costlier  than  the  newer  metliod,  described  belo^.  Oi^e  applied,  the  tile  is  difficult  to^ 
remove,  and  so  repairs  ^are  also  more  costly.  *       -  '  ^ 

Floor  tile  is  applied  the  same  way,  except  that  th^  t^  is  in  shiall  pieces,  attached  to 
sheets.  The  sheets  of  tile  are'' applied  with  the  paper  side  up  and. pressed  into  place.  The 
paper  is  wet  and  removed,' and  a  rreamy  ce*nent  paste  is  added  aSfid  fiHs  the  joints. 


The  modern  method  uses  an  adhesive  in  place  of  cement  for  a^E^fe^pn.  The  accepted 
practice  is  to  install  tile  on  a  waterproof  dry-wall'base.  However,  t'ile  can  be  applied  to 
any  strong  hardboard  or  bacjcing,  -  - 

Application  begps  with  applying  a  special  waterproof  mastic  with  fetched  trowel.  The 
grooves^^  the  mastic  ^ct  as  a  cushion  for  even  pressiire  and  providesa^^egreepf^^suction. 
The  mastic  must  be  pliable,  free  of  lumps,  and  uniformly  spread.  Tntesjno'i^ni  ceramic 
tile  has  projecrions  on  the|sides  tliat  provide  proper  spacing  automatically, 
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Whichever  methcKi  is  used  to  set  the  tile,  once  all  are  in  place,  a  white  br^Alored  grout  is 
used  to  fill  the  joints  ^nd  make  them  waterproof.  The  g|:out  can  be  made  from  a  mixture 
of  white  sand  and  white  cement,  or  a  prepared  tile  grout  may  be  used.  Excess  grout  is 
removed  with  a  soft  striking  tool  on  the  joints  and  a  wet  sponge.  Once  the  grout  is  set,  a 
damp  cloih  will  clean  off  any  excess.         -  '  , 

Simple  tile  jobs  can  be  done  with  simple  tools'^  siich  as  glass  cutter,  nippers,  -and 
carborundum  stone.  Tiles  are  cut  by  scoring  the  glazed  surface.  Odd  shapes  can^be  cut  by 
scoring  the  curve  "and  slowly  breaking  off  tile  with  nippers  to  the  scored  line.  Rough 
edges  can  be  smoothed  with  a  carborundum  stone. 

Summary.   This  is  wjiat  you  have  learned: 

Glazed  tUe  is  similar  to  .glass  and  can  be  cut  the  same  way.  , 

TUe  is  not  as  brittle  as  glass  and  can  be  shaped  with  plier-type  nippers  and  abrasives. 

The  feack  side  of  tile  is  porous  and  provides  excellent  ladhesion. 

Adhesion  can  be  improved  by  "buttering"  cement  o^  edges  or  grooving  the  mastic. 

Grout  is  a  waterproof  cement  .filler  for  the  joints.  ^ 

'       -  / 

Any  strong,  durable  backing  can  be  used  for  tUe  applied  with  mastic. 

*  ■ "         ■  - 


( 
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UNIT  X  -  WALL  AND  #lbOR  COVERINGS. 
Resilient  Floor  Qjverings  "  ,  \  a        Lesson  4 

Objectives:  *         ,  .  i  I  * 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  th^  student  will  be  aware  of  some  of  the  most  popujar  floor  . 
coverings  available.  I         '  ' 

2.  The  student  will  also  understand^that  actual  selection' of  material  requires  additional 
^    research  into  function,  traffic  condinonCcomparative  coasts,  and  maintenance. 

Related  Information: 

"Resilient"  floor  coverings  have  a  certain  amount  of  "give^'  to  them  -  they  are  easier  on 
the  feet  than  wood  floors,  although  not  as  easy  as^carpeting,  of  course.  The  following 
description  and  classification  of  resilient  floor  coverings  is  general  in  nature.  Actual 
real-life  choices  should  be  based  on  a  more  detailed  source.'  Refer  to  book's  on 
^architecture,  building  products  or  consumer  guide  books  ~  Don't  rely  on  advertisements 
or  manufacturers'  claims.  • 


(A)  Asphalt  Tile.    Asphalt  tiles  are  composed  of  asbestos  fibers  bound,  together  by  ^ 
Mend  of  asphaltic  binders.  They  are  manufactured  in  1/8"  and  3/16"  thicknesses  I 
and  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  designs.  They  are^  the  least  expensive  of  the  floor 
coverings,  are  highly  durable,  and  can  be  used  over  wood  or  concrete  subfloors. 
They  are  most  widely  used  in  basements,  recreation  rooms,  and  in  homes  of  slab  j; 
construction.  They  are  very  brittle  and  tend  to  crack'  if  placed  on  uneven  surfaces. 
The  tiles  are  highly  resistant  to  water,  but  are  not  resistant  io  acids  or  petroleum* 
solvents  such  as  kerosene,  gasQline,  or  any  oil-based  product. 

(B)  Vinylr^bestos  tiles  are  nude  of  a  composation  vinyl  resin  and  plasticing  agent,  plus 
a^^eji^  fibers,  pigments,  and  fillers.  Vinyl  asbestcfe  is  superior  to  ordinary  asbestos 
or  pur©  vinyl  tile  in  many  ways.  It  is  not  as  brittle  as  pure  asbestos  and  hi  addition 
is  highly  resistant  to  fats,  oils,  most  acids,  alkalies,  and  petroleum  solvents.  It  is 
superior  to  pure  vinyl  in  that  it  will  not  dent,  mark  or  mar  as  easily.  » 

(C)  Vinyl  Tile  is  made  of  a  layer  of  vinyl  plastic  bonded  to  a  flexibje  backing  material. 
Vinyl  tile  is  flexible  and  resists  cracking,  and  is  highly  resistant  to  fats,  oils,  most 
adds,  and  petroleum  solvents.  The  disadvantages  are  its  }iigh  costs  as  compared  to 
asbestos  or  vinyl  asbestos  and  its  lowef<resistance  to  denting  and  scarring.  Furniture, 
especia^y  chair  legs,  leave  noticeabl^^ents.  In  addition,  women's  high  heels  or 
spikes  can  dent  or  damage  its  surface.  7, 
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(D)  Linoleum.  This  material  is  a  composition  of  specially  treated  linseed  oil,  powdere4 
cork,  resin,  wood  flour,  and  color  pigments  spread  over  a  cardboard  backing  and 
rolled  into  sheets.  Linoleum  is  available  in  either,  small  tiles  or  large  rolls  or  sheets. 
Large  sheet?^  minimize  joints  and  provide  an  easier-to-clean  surface  than  separate  , 
tiles*  Linolduin  in  large  sheets  is  more  expensive  than  ^bestos  vinyl  asbestos  tile 
but  is  niQj;e^  durable,  with  less  chance  of  popping  or  coming  loose.  However,  it 
;   requires  mote  sTcill  to  install  and  is  more  <lifficult  to  repair. 

Note  -  Linoleum  "rug**  is  a  roll-type  or  sheet  linoleum  that  is  surface-finished  bitly:'  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  true  linoleum,  whose  quality  is  consistent  throughout 
its  thickness.  Linoleum  rug  is  a  low-cost  substitute,  for  short-term  u$e  only.    ^  - 
*  '  %  ^ 

'  (E)  Cork.    Cork  tile  is  made  *by  mixing  cork  shavings  with  resins,  qompr^ssing  the 
plastic  mixture  in  molds,  and  then  baking.  The* tiles  are  used  above  grade;  they  are 
not  recommended  for  concrete.  "Cork  tiles  are  warm,  quiet,  and  resilient,^  but  not  as  ^ 
durable  as  other  floor  coverings.  They  resist  water  but  are  not  resistant  to  oils,  fats,  V 
or  grease.  They  wduld  not  be  recommended  for  use  in  kitchens,  dinettes,  or .  ^ 
bafhrooms.  ^ 


(F)  Rubber  Tile.  Rubber  tifes  are  usually  made  from  synthetic  rubber  because  natural 
rubber  would  dry  ©ut  and  crack  too  easily.  Plastic^  binders  and  pigments  are  mixed 
with  ,the  liquid  rubber,  rolled  and  pressed  irfto>«h^ets,  then  cut  up  into  tile^rRubber 
tile  is  recommended  for  use  abo.ve  the  groundje^el.  The  advantages  ojf^rubber  tile 
ardJ  pliability,  resilience,  and  good  sound  absorption. 


UNIT  X  -  ^LL  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

.  t  -  ,  >  n 

Wall  Covering^       *    ^  ^  ^  ,  -    \  ^ 

Obje'ctivel:  ^  '  * 

At  the ^nd  of  this  le^on  the  student  will  have  a  knowledge  \(  th 
'wallboards  most  ^rnntbnly  useH^in  residential  construction. 


\ 


Lesson  5 


e  various  types 


of 


Related  Information:  <. 

The  .materiilsiwhich  are  used  to  finish  interior  walls  include  wood  bbards,  woo*d  paneling, 
ceramic  jAe,*^aper,  fibe'rboard,  glass,  pla^iics^and  paint.  This  Ifesson  is  primarly  concerned 


\vi^woo|[;paJielmg  and-fibcrboard. 


( 

(A)  Wood  paaeling  is  available  in  ^^yariety  of  thicknesses,  widtfrs^  and  lengths.  However, 
the  most  popular  sfze  isl  4' x8'x5l''.  These  panels  are  available  in  natural  or  prefinished 
surfaces  and  are  applied  with  matching  nails  or  an  acyiesive  paste,  ^  a  (Combination 
of  bot^,  '  '        -j  .  •         ,     '     '  '\  '{ 

Wood  paneling  is  also  made  by  reproducing  at  wood  finish  by  a  phomgtaplfic  process 
and  then  applying  a  plastic  (vinyl)  coating.  Reproductions  can  ^imiiater  Inmost  every 
'    shad?,  tone,  and  grain  oflwood.  These  panels  are  inexpensive,  but  are  ncrt;  as  durable 
as  true-wood^  panels,  because  the  surface  beauty  is  only  skin  dee{5.    Repairs  or 
refinishing  are  almost  impossible.  — ^ 

Panel  thickness  is  extremely  important, 'and  this  is  where,  the  buyer  or  builder,  mu|t 
'^fe  wise.  '  >      ,  . 

Normally  panels  that  are  less  than  Va"  present  a  nailing  pjroblem,  because  the  holding 
power  of  countersunk  nails  is  greatly  reduced.  In  extremely  thin  paneling,  the 
enlar^d^  head  of  brad  or  ^mish  nail  practically  passes  through  all  layers  Wh^n 
countersimk.  Thus  special  headrtype  nails  must  be  us^^,  and  an  adhesive  is  advisable. 
'  Also,  thin  paneling  follows  every  defect  and  contour. of  the  wall  and  fdls  to  give  a 
leveling,  flat  appearance.       v,  'i|  '  * 

FuU-thickness  panels  are  more  rigid,  offer  a  better  nailing  surface,  and  ard  less  likely 
*  to  twist,  buckle,  or  pop  loose. 

*  a  *   •  '  ^ 

,  (B)  Wood  Paneling  (Boards).  This  paneling  consists  of  separate  boards*fhat  have  a  wood 
tongue  on  one  edge  and  a  groove  on  the  opposite  edge.  Thus  when  they  are  fitted 
and  nailed  together  they  for^a  single  continuous-appearing  surface.  The  boards  are 
usually  Va"  thick^and  cpme  in  4",  6",  8",  and  12'\TO^.th^^d  random  fengths.- The 
N  finished  face  surface  qan  give  ,a  ,V-joint  appearance  br  a  fluted  patfafn,  Panels  are 
available  in  such  woods  as  knotty  pine,  pecky  cypress,  oak,  chestnut,  qedar,  pecan, 
and  other  more  exotic  varieties  of  wood.  -     .  ^ 
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^^^^  -     •    •  ^ 

This  type  of  paneling  is  costlier  than  plywood  but'ljfas  a  special  beauty  that  some 
people  prefer.  The  advantages  are  strength,  beauty,  and  ability  To  be  repaired  or 
refinished  if  damaged.  \  ^ 

(C)  Hardboard  consists  of  pulverized  wood  that  has  been  reduced  to  pulp,  the  moisture 
femoved,  and  a  variety  of  binders  added  tg  form  a  plastic  mix.  This  Imixture  is 
pressed  and^baked.  Panels  are  usually  4^x7' or  4^  x8',  i4"  thick. 

One  treatment  consists^  of  printing  a  wood-gram  patte^  on  the  face  and  cutting 
irregularly  spaced  V-grooves  to  represent  random  planks.  Other  hardboard&  have  a 
deep^eather  grain  embossed.        j  •  '  V 

*^     Anotller  type  of  treatment,  consists  ^f  covering  the  "hardboard  with  a  plastic  film 
printed  in  a  wide  variety  of  wood,  stone,  or  fabric  pattetns  with  a  baked-on  top 
v'— -elastic  coating.  Boards  may  also  be  left  plain,  marbeUzed,  or  formed  into  4"  squares 
^     with  a  baked-on  enamel  coatin^SThey  are  frequently  used  in  kitchens,  bathrooms, 
^  and  in  other  areas  as  ^^ile  suH^tut^.  In  some  cases  where  a  continuous,  seamless 
surface  is  desirable ',^^^^^are  actua^r  superior  tortile.  The  finishes  resist  acids,  oils, 
and  grease,  and  hence  ^e  ejkSy  to  clean. 
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Exterior  Uses 
« 

Objectives: 


.Lesson.  1 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understan<i  the  importance  of  not 
combiiiing  dissimilar  metals  in  outdoor  .work. 

2.  The  student  will  know  about  some  of  the  uses  of  sheet. mfetal  in  exterior  work,  and 
which  metals  are  used  most  for  each  purpose. 


Related  Informarioh: 


No  builder  in  his  right  min4  would  install  copper  flashing  with  galvanized  nails,,  or,  for 
that  matter,  use  any  two  dissimilar  metals  togethel"  in  exterior  w6rk.  He  knows  that  one 
or  the  other  metal,  or  both,  will  deteriorate.  « 

Two  different  metals  used  together  produce  a  chemical  reaction  when  y/et.  The  reason  is 
that  the  metals  and  the  water  form  a  kind  of  battery  and  prodif£e  a  tiny  electric  current. 
In  this  process  at  least  one  of  the  metals  will  be  gradually  destroyed.        .  ^ 

The  following  are  the  most  important  u^es  for  sheet  metal  in  exterior  work.  ^ 

Flashing.    Flashing  is^  metal  stripping  which  covers  the  joints  and  seams  on  a  house 

for  exampfe,  the  junction  lines  between  the  chimney  and  roof,  housewall  and  roof,  and  ^ 

others.  Flashings  ma^be  made  of  aluminum,  copper,  galvanized  sheet  metal,  or  even 

plastic.  ,  ' 

Valley  flashing 


'  Chimney  flashing 


FLASHINGS  AND  OTHER  EXTERIOR  USES'OF  SHEET  METAL 
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For  the  flashing  to  work  correctly,  the  roofing  material  must  overlap  it,  so  that  rain 
water  wiD  simply  rup  off  it.  This  prevents  watef  from  coming  in  from  above.  The  overlap 
should  be  large  to  prevent  leaks  caused  by  upkeeps  of  water  pushed  by  wind  pressure. 
(In  case  you  didn't^^kndW  it,  water  loves  to  sni|jc  into  houses  pushed  by  swirling  wind 
currents  or  pulled  by  capillary  action.) 


Yoii  remember  that  capillary' action  is  a  drawing  up  df  vSr^ter  through  tiny  tubes  or  other 
very  narrow  passageways.        *  '* 


Flying  around  a  chimney  is  flexible  enough  t^pemit  setting  of  the  structure  without 
breaking.  On  valleys  of  roofs  it  acts  like  a  gutter^prQje^^g.far  enough  on  both  slopes  to 

prevent  wat^r  entry.  ^  '  *      .  / 

f  *.  ; 

FWshings.of  all  types  may  be  damaged  by  corrosive  gases,  fumes, ^d  acids  in  the 
atmosphere.  They  ^should  be  periodically  inspected  for  breaks  ox  coifosion.  A  "leaky 
roof  is  very  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  leak  through,  under,  or  around  some  flashing. 

Small  strips  of  flashing,  usually  'of  aluminum,  are  used  over  the  tops  of , doors,  windows, 
and  other  openings.  They  extend  over  the  top  of  the  frame  and  form  a  water-tight  seal 
between  the  fr^e  and  the  hoUse  walls.  These  are  called  drip-caps.  • 

Aluminum  in  rolls  is  used  to  form  a  termite  shield  on  the  outside  walls,  between  the 
^blocks  and  flie  sill.  It  is  usually  formed  on  the  job  so  that  it  covers  the  top  pf  th^  wall 
and  projects  several  inches  down,  on  each  side  of  the  wall. 

Louver^.  Louvers  are  finned  or  slatted  open- 
ings for  ventilation  on  the  sidewalls;  Alumi- 
num louvers  in  round,  rectangular,  and  tri- 
angular shapes  proyide  maximum  ventilation 
using  the  least  amount  of  material.  They, 
also  have  the  advantages  of  being  non-  , ,  . 
staining   and*  are  inexpensive  to  buy  and  in- 

'    GABLE  LOUVER 

Vents.  A  variety  of  sidewall  and  roof  vents  are  available  for  exhausting  fumes;  fteat,  and 
odors;  They  are  designed  to  provide  exhaust  yet  keep  out  the  rain. 

Vents  for  the  stacks,  of  drainage  systems  are 
a  "special  breed  of  cat"  and  need  a  copper  ^ 
or  sheet-lead  flashing  *to  prevent  leaks*.  Most 
generally  they  come  as  a  preformed  cap  that 
slides  over  the  vent  pipe.  They  must  be  in- 
stalled so  that  water  flowing  down  the  roof 
flows  on  to  the  flashing  and  back  on  to  the 
*  roof—  not  down  the  stack,  *  t. 
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Metal  gutters  will'^be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  lesson.  You  should  realize^  though, 
that  there  are  many  other  ^^iterior  uses  of  sheet  metal  around  a  houses  The  illustration 
below  shows  one  of  them. 


y 
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UNIT  XI  -  SHEET  METAL 


Gutters  and  Accessories 
^Objectives:  "  ^ 


Lesson  2 


1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student' will  know  about  the  various  types  of 
rain-carrying  equipment  available.  » 


2.  The  student  will  also  learn  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  some  materials. 
Related  Informadon:  /  . 


Sheet  metal  was  one'  of^the  g^liest  materials  to  be  used  for  gutters  and  le^ulers*  A 
galvanized  sheet  metal,  heavil)rtinlied,  is  still  being  use^l^.  It  has  tfie  disadvantages  of 
rusting  and  staining,  however,  and  so  aluminum  has  largely  replaced  steel  in  mbdAcJ 
construction.  ^• 

Aluminum. gutters  come  either  with  a  baked-on  enamel  finish  or  inf  a  natural  finish.  The 
baked-on  finish  is  better  looking  and  more  popular .i  The  gutters  can  be  purchased  in  long, 
lengths,  minimizing  joints,  ot  they  can  be  made  in  one  piece  right  on  the' job.  Some 
contiractors  o  have  a  truck  that  is  capable  of  preforming  rolled  aluminum  stock  into 
continuous  lengths  of  gifftfeivJor  example,  a  60-foot  length  of  gutter  can  b^  produced  in 
one  piece  with  an  enamel  finish.  Preformed  fixtures  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  gutter  ar^  used 
as  hangers,  pr  a  long  spike  with  a  Jcrrale  may  be  used. 


Spike  and  Ftmjie 


Two  pieces  of  gutter  can  be  joined  either  by  lapping  the  joints  where  they  intersect  or  by 
udng  .a.  prefohned  joint.  Lapping  one  section  of  gutter  over  another,  using  an  aluminum 
liquid  solder  and  rivets,  works  well  for  lengths  under  50'.  Lengths  that  exceed  50''  are 
..  more  sujbject  to  the  stresses  and  strains  of  expansion  and^ contraction,  thus'a  preformeid 
jojint  in«lhe  '^ape  of  the  gutter  is  used;  it  provides  a  built-in  expansion  feature.  'The 

4,'^epter  of  the-  preformed  unit  has  a  neoM^qe  (rubber)  strip  that  acts  like  an  accordion 

>  arii^  provides  room  for  expansion  anA-con'&actioh. 


Many  of  the  fitting" such  as  comers,  downspouts,  and  end  caps,  come  preformed  and  can 
be  secured  with  aluminum  liquid  ^Wer,  or  rivets,  oi*  both.  '  '    .  * 

A  gutter  must  be  installed  with  the  proper  pitch  to  the  outlet  end  or  ends.  Normally,  a ' 
pitch  of       on  the  outlet  end  is  sufficient,,  because  water  will  flow  rapidly  enough  if 
there  is  reasonable  pitch.  Too  much  pitch,  on 'the  other  hand,  causes  the  water  to  rush 
down  to  the  outlet  faster  than  it  can  flow  out,"^  and  thus  can  cause  overflowing.       •  ,  \ 

Nevpr  assume  that  your  roof  line  is  level,  becau$e  frequently 'it  is  n6t.  Establish  a  true 
level  line,  using  a  level,  chalkline,  and  ruler.  Once  the  gutter  is  in  place,  test  it  with  a  pail 
of  water  or  a  hose  to  see  if  you  have  pitch  and  if  the  rate  of  flow  is  good. 

The  leader      runoff  pipe  must  also  provide  the  proper  pitch  if  offset.  As  a  rule,  Vi"  to 
the  foot  provides?  a  rapid  discnsdfge  of  run-off  water.  Fittings  should  alway^  be  installedS 
with  the  upper  fiMng  -going  ihside  the  lower  fitting,  to  keep  all  the  water  inside  the 
leader.  ^  j 


Tapered  sleeve  sf)Ould  fit  into 
drainpipe  and  not  over  to 
prevent  mter  from  running) 


out 
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Pitcf)  ieader  pipe  to  ^  j 
run  off  water  ^  ^ 

LEVtL  LINE 


Polyvinyl  chloride.  PVC  gutters  are  plastic  gutters  that  are  installed  in  the  same  way  as 
aluminun^  However,  they  still  lack  popuk^ty  because  of  two  drawbacks.  They  have  a 
great  expansion  rate  and  hence  have  a  tendency  to  buckle  in  tight  quarters  under  high 
temperature.  They  also  are  less  rigid  and  present  a  problem  when  l^ders  are  placed 
against  them.  '         *  . 


Gutter  screens  and  covers  of  various  ty pes ^e  .available.  They  are  fastened  to  -the  top  of 
the  gutter  for  the  purpose  of  keeping^out  leaves,  twigs,  nuts,  rubber  balls,  and 
unidentified  flying  objects.  They  have  theit^^lu^ses  and  the^  minuses,  however,  and  many 
people  prefer  to  periodically  check  and  clean  out  the  open  gutters  instead.  Since  some 
junk  does  get  throug^i  gutter  screens  anyway,  som^^  cleaning  will  ^till.be  needed.  And 
once  the  gutter  screen  is  in  place,  cleaning  becomes  a  major  operation  instead  of  a  minor 


nuisance. 
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"UNIT    -  Sheet  metal 


Lesson  3 


^  \ 

Interidr  Uses  • 

Objective:  °  *  '* 

:  At"  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  about  additional  uses  of  various  types  of 
sheet  njetal  in  home  construction# 


Related  Information:  * 

c 

Sheet  metal  has  m^y  uses,  in  the  interiors  of  homes  during  construction. 

Metal  comers.  Most  homes,  whether  they  are  finished  with  plaster 
.or  plasterboard  (sheetrock),  use  preformed  metal  comers  for  the  in- 
terior walls.  They  are  made  of  alloys  of  tin  or  zinc  to  resist  rust  and 
are  used  to  reinforce  and  provide  straight,  ^smooth  comers.  They  are 
also  made  in  a  wide  range  of  preformed  arches,  primarily  for  plaster, 
but  some  can  be  used  with  wallboard.  (Note  the  perforations  in  ^the 
illustration.  These  ^erve  two  purposes:  thej^  provide  for  nailing  and 
also  act  as  Jceys  for  the  sheetrock  spackKng  paste.) 

Wire  lath.  This  is  a  preformed'  wire  mesh,  most  commonly  in  24"  x 
9d"  size.  These  mesh  sheets  are  nailed  across  open  framing  or  rock- 
lath- coveredwalls  and  are  used  as 'a  base  for  plaster.  Wire  mesh  pro- 
vides strength  and  rigidity  but  hja^Aaough  flexibility  to  compensate 
for  settlement.  It  is  especially  useful  in  comers  and  joints,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  resist  cracking.  ^ 

Galvanized  sheet  metal,  This  metal  is  widely  used  for  heating  and 
air-conditioning  dj^s,  pipes,  and  fittings.  It  is  also  used  as  flue  pipe 
for  heaters,  fujffaces,  and  appliances.  Galvanized  pipe  is  lised  for  fan 
ventilatipn  anfl  other  exhaust  systems. 

Aluminum  sheet  metal.  Sheets  of  aluminum  come  in  various  gages 
and  widths;  it  may  be  used  in  place  of  galvanize^  n}?t^  'for  so'me  _ 
interior  uses.  Aluipinum  is  sometimes  used  to  form  Ijie^diietlhg  j^pes 
and  fittings  for  forced  hot-air  systems. and  to  repair  tli'em.  I^dme  coti- 
tractors  still  use  it  to  enclose  cold-air  returns  between  the  joists  rath- 
er than  build  ducts. 


Performed  metal  cdrper 
for  sheetrock  (dry  wall) 
construction 


Sheet  lead.  Lead  in  a  roOed-sheet  form  -is  used  frequently  to  form  a  wajterproof  base  for 
stall  showers.  Once  the  stall  shower  is  framed,  sheet  lead  is  placed  along  the  bottom,  with 
the  sheet  folded  and  continued  up  the  walls.  Thus  it  forms  a  huge  lead  pan  about  12" 
deep.  A  sheet-lead  base  permits  a  wide.range  of  custom-built  shower  stalls.  The  base  then 
receives  a  bed  o(  cement  and  ceramic  tile  plus  a  floor  drain.  Where  size  and  shape  of  the 
stall  4re  standax d,-- however^  preformed  terrazzo  bases  are  usually  used. 
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UNIT  XI  -  SHEET  METAL 


Prefabricated  Products  ^    '  ^  Lesson  4 

Objectives^   ^  - .  '  '  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  lessp^^  the  student  will  know  about ^the  various  prefabricated  metal 
products  in  a  home  and  how  they  are  used. 

Related  Information:  ^ 

Sheet  metal  has  been  prefabricated  injto  many  useful  products  to  be  used  in  construction 
or  to  be  added  on.  Tfie  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  p^^ducts  most  commonfy  used. 

Gridwork.  Sheet  metal  strips  in  the  form  of  angles 
and  tees  ate  frequently  used  to  install  suspended^ 
ceilings.  The  gridwork  usually  consists  of  as|ieet- 
metal  angle  strip  around  the  walls.  Then  a  network  ' 
of  T-shaped  runners  is  installed  on. wires, 'and  you 
^ave  a  metal  framework  to  hold  up  ceiling  panels. 
Tl^e  panels  vary  in  texture  and  design,  and  some  are 
omitted  for  lighting  panels. 

The  ceiling  is  thus  suspended  from  the  joists  and  in  a  sense  just  floating.  This  type  of 
ceiling  is  ideal  for  access  in  calse  of  repairs  and  is  also  readily  adaptable  for  a4^tional 
lighting.       '     .  K 

Laundryv  chutes.  These  chutes  are  prefabricated  out  ot  metal  and  are  intended  for 
in-the-walT  or  through-the-floor^installation.  Some  units  come  complete  with  a  pre-finished 
metallic  hamper  housing.  ^ 

Fire  doors.  Doors  leading  from  an  attached  garage  have  a  sheet-metal  facing  or  covering. 
They  are  intended  to  act  as  a  fire  stop  in  the  event  of  a  fire  in  the  garage:  A  garage,  after 
all,  houses  a  car  that  uses  gasoline.vGas  spillage  and  a  possible  short 'in  the  electric  lines 
are  fire  hazards,  ^he  galvanized  -sheet  metal  acts  to  retard  the  fire  and  confine  it.  Some 
sheet-metal-covered  doors  are  factory^ made,  others  have  the  covering  installed  on  the  job 
site.  \  '  ' 

Awnings;  Prefabricated  aluminum  awnings  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  designs  are.  available , 
for  windows,  doors,  porches,  canopies,  and  carpjDrts.  They  are  extremely  light  in  weight 
and  sturdy  and  rhence  need  no  heavy  understructure.  For  this  rejason,  as  well  as  their 
resistance  to  fire^^  they  are  reaJily  accepted  Uy  most  building  codes. 

Aluminum  dpprs  an.d  .windows.  These  two  products  have  solved  one  of  the  toughest 
chores  for  a.  homeowner.  Previously,  htavy  wooden  storm  windows  and  screens  were 
constantly  being  interchanged..  This  involved  much,  labor,  iminting,  and  the  risk  bf 
accidents  from  ladders.  Today  such  windows  are  permanent  and  are  self  storing. 
Unfortunately,  you  still  have  to  clean  them. 
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UNIT  XII  -  VENTILATION 
Purposes  of  Ventilation  '       '  ,    '       ^  Lesson  1 

Objectives: ,  .  . 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  how  ventilation  affects  health, 
comfort?  and  the  condition  of  the  structure.  ) 

2.  The  student  will  aka  understand  how^  insulation  and  modem  airtight  *  construction 
make  ventilation  even  more  critical.  ^ 

Related  Informationf 

Ventilation  refers  to  the  circulation  of  air  that  expels  moisture,  heat,  and  pollutants  and 
supplies  fresh  air.  Truly  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  a  house,  and  yet  it 
is  sadly  neglected. 

It  is  amazing  h^w  many  homeowners,  builders,  and  even  building  codes  neglect  this 
critical  factor.  This  ignorance  prevdls  despite  the  easy  access  to  education,  printed 
government  guidelines,  and  tons  of  free  literature  by  manufacturers.  But  you  don't  have 
to  be  ignorant.  Read  on. 

0i\e  reason  that  indoor  ventilation  has  become  increasingly  important  is  that  the  amount 
of  pollution  in  the  home  is  r^idly  increasing.  The  combustion*and  cooking  fumes  alone 
add  great  amounts  of  pollutants  and  moisture  to  the  air.  Add  to  this  the  combined 
vapors  of  household  chemicals,  and  you  have  a  serious  threat  to  health  and  safety. 


Recent  research  has  definitely  established  that  a  wide  range  of  illnesses  is  due  to  the  daily 
exposure  to  smoke,  cooking  furries,  chemical  cleanei^,  and  various  sprays.  Today's  average 
kitchen  and  storage  cabinets  contain  about  40  household  chemicals.  Sprays  in  the  form 
of  deodorants,  hair  dressings,  deodorizers,  'and  polishes  keep  the  air  well  polluted.  These 
pollutants  can  cause  or  aggravate  respiratory  problems,  allergies,  skin  and  eye  irritations, 
dizziness,  and  even  depression.  ^  *  ^ 
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where  gas  appliances  are  used,  they  consume  large  amounts  of  vital  oxygen  and  deliver 
toxic  pollutants 'in  exchange.  Ventilation  is  vitally  important  ^to  expel  diis*  polluted  air 
and  bring  in  a  fresh  supply  of  air.  \u 

Cross  ventilation  is  especially  Important  in  the  bedrooms.  Proper  ventilation  removes 

warmi^  moist,  and  polluted  air  and  is  an  aid  to  sleeping  comfort. 

* 

Bathrooms  and  kitchens  should  either  have?  natural  ventilation  from  a  window  or  forced 
ventilation  by  an  exhaust  fan.  Most  building  codes  require  that  bathrooms  that  do  not 
have  natural  ventilation  have  an  exhaust  fan  that  works  ^automatically  when  the  light 
switch  is  on. 


Every  vsdnter  you  can  read  in  the  newspapers  some  sad  stories  of  families  asphyxiated  in 
their  homes.  What  happened?  They  were  cold,  closed  up  the  house  tightly,  and  used  a  gas 
or  kerosene  heater  to  warm  up.  But  the  heater  was  not  properly  vented  to  the 
out-of-doors  —  or  not  vented  at  all.  A  fire  needs  oxygen  in  order  to  burn.  Man  needs 
oxygen .  iii'*^rd^r  to  breathe.  When  the  fire  used  up  the  oxygen,  it  went  out  —  and  the 
peoplc^were  p\ih  too  —  permanently. 

Even  if  yo\i^?iJ  not  asphyxiated  by  a  lack  of  oxygen,  poor  ventilation  may  make  you 
feel  groggy  oKl^lad^hy. 
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In  addition  to  projecting  you,  ventilation  plays  an  important  role  in  the  appearance, 
maintenance,  and  the  life  of  the  structure  itself.  Paint  peeling  and  moisture  in  the  walls 
that  cuts  down  ^e  efficiency  of  the  insulaty^n  are  only  two  of  the  ways  that  improper 
ventilation  can  make  your  house  sick.  Add  to  that  mildew,  fungy^,  rot,  rust,  and 
condensation,  and  dampness,  and  the  old  homestead  may  never  recover. 

Effective  insulatioij  and  airtight  construction  are  a  curse  without  proper  ventilation.  In 
other  words,  the  more  perfectly  tight  the  house,  the  rpore  critical  the  ventilation.  The  old 
barns  our  grandparents  lived  in  had  very  few  ventilation  problems.  T'  e  fresh  air  that  blew 
in  the  doors,  windows,  and  cracks  was  enough  to,  give  you  gooseflesh.  Then  from  time  to 
time  the  cowboy  and  Indian  fights  added  more  ventilation  with  their  rocks,  spears, 
six-shooters,  and  arrows.  Folks  were  more  concerned  with  inhalation  and  exhalation,  and 
they  had  no  time  to  fuss  with  ventilation. 


VAPOR  BARRIER 


WARIvf,  HUMID 
'INSIDE  AIR 


MOISTURE 


•  UNIT  XII  -  VENTILATiDN- 

Windows  ana  Doors  Lesson  2 


Objectives:  "  ,  .  \ 

'  ■  / 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  the  function  and  importance  of 
windows  and  doors  in  ventilation. 

2.  The  student  will  also  realize  that  the  improper  selefc'tipn  and  placement  of  windows 
•    can  defeat  the  purpose  of  adequate  ventilation  and  creke  hazards  to  safety. 

t 

Related  Information: 

The  basic,  functions  of  windows  are  to  furnish  light  and  veu^ation.  This  seems  like  a 
relatively  weasy  jpb  -  but  is  it?  Windows  are  frequently  selected  on^he  basis  of  price,  ease 
of  installation,  or  how  they^  fit  into  the  architectural  scheme.    *  ► 

Many  double-hung, .casement,  awning,  and  slid^i^windows  are  so  cheaply  constructed  that 
it  takes  superhuman  strengf^h  to  operate  theni.  A  mere  human  often  gives  up  the  struggle. 
As  a  result,  the  ventilating  ability  of  the  wirjddws  is  lost  -  in  some  cases  for  the  life  of 
the  structure. 

Windows  are  firequently  placed  to  provide  maximum  free-wall  space  for  furniture 
arrangement.  Thus  they  are  kept  to  a  minimum  for  convenience  or  economy,  and  in 
some  cases  are  completely  omitted./  "  ^  ^ 

*  * 
Qmission  or  incorrect  placement  makes  cross,  ventilation  difficult  or  impossible.  Some 
bow  windows  and  picture  windows  are  selectea  for  beauty  alone  and  hkye  very  small  or 
no  openings  at  all.  Any  combination  of  these  errors  produces  a  structure  difficult  to  - 
ventilate.  This  can  be  overcome  to  a  large  extent  by  air  conditioning,  but  without  it.  the 
^vdndows  and  doors  are  the'only  sources  of  ventilation.  '  ,  d 

Poor  windows  also  pro^jode'apoor  exit  in  time  of  ai^  emergency.  Some  windows  when^^f 
fully  opened  cannot^  used  to  e^ape  a  fire  because  they  are  too  small.  Windows  that  do  y 
not  operate   properly   are  extremely  hazardous  for  children  or  elderly  people.  To 
compound  the  problem,  many  windows  are  placed  high  for  furniture  arrangement  and^ 
make  no  provision  for  fire  or  emergencies.  Thus  window  selection  is  a  mighty  important 
decision.  ■  "  ,  * 

'  ^  .  '  .  ' 

Doors  are  also  an  important  'source  of  ventilation.  The  biggest  problem  with  doors  is 
getting  them  to  open  and  close  properly.  Sometimes  doors  give  you  the  reverse  of  .the 
window  problem  —  more  ventilation  than  you  need  or  want.  Frequently  doors  are  so  — 
poorly  fitted  that  they  automatically  ventilate.  A  door  is  most  times  considered  as  a 
source  of  privacy  and  protection,  and  ventilation  is  frequently  igiiored. 

Homework  (due  in  one  week).    In  your  visits  to  friends,  neighbors,  and  kinfolk,  see  how, 
many  windows  fall  into  the  "poor"  category.  Re^nember,  you  only  have  one  week, 
so  get  going.  s»/  ' 
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UNIT  XII  -  VENTILATION 


,The  Importance  of  At^c  Lo 
Objectives: 


uvers 


Lesson  3 


1.  At  the  end.  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  realize  that  proper  louver  ventilation  can 
increase  comfort  and  add  to  the  life  of  the  house. 

2.  The  student  will  also  "know  the  critical  areas  affected  by  louvers. 


Attvc 


Related  Information: 


•  "Louvers"  is  a  faric^  name  for  ^ii  vents  located  in  basements,  sidewalls,  overhangs,  roof 
peaks,  and  roofs.  These^  ventilators  circulate  air  and  remove  excess  moisture  and  heat 
from  various  |)arts  of  the  house.. 
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Attic  louvers. are  instiled  in  end  Avails  of  a  ^ble  roof  aqd  provide  nece'ssary  ventilation, 
for  thd^^t^Sc  and  rooT  spaces,  both  winter  and  summer.  For  example,  summet  heat  can 
ir  e^ily  i;e^h  temperature^  of  130^  and  more  in-  attic  spaces.  Attic  louvers,  properly  sized 
*aiid  located,  qan  expel  this  hot  aif  and  appreciably  reduce  the  attic  temperature  and  that 
•  erf  the  i-joms'bdow.  *  sy^'   *  -  ' 

Air  mt^^men^ through  such  louvers  depends, p^ma^lI|5^^pn  wind  direction  and  velocity.  In 
simple  language  this  means  that  if  there  is  no  wind,  or  .if  th^ouver^  are  .not  facing  the 
.^..wind,  the  movement  of  air  is  zilch. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  the  addition  of  louvers  or  vents  in  t^e  eaves  will  provide  a. 
movement  ^f  air  even  without  a  wind.  This  simple  correction  will  resujt  in  aMifference  in 
temperature  between  the  attic  and  the  outside  and  provide^a  m'ovement  of  Air.  Then  if 
the  wind  blows  past  the.eave  vents,  this  will  provide  an  ^ven  better  movement'^of  air. 

mo^t  of  roof  vents    }    ,  . 


Wdnti,  humid  ilr  flows  o^t  of  roof  vents 


Note:  Air pa^ng  overroof^vents  creates  a  partial  vacuum  that 
pulls  out  hot-air*'     ,  1 

cooler  air  is  pulled  upvyariis 
/Ato  soffit  vents  to  replace  air^ 
pulled  out 


A  combination  of  siphon  action  plus  air  orftfentS^ 


Esta^ishing  mmimum  sizes,,  location,  and  design  of  louvers  is 
'  an  exacting  science.  Their  importance  is  stressed  by  the  Feder- 
al Housing  Administration,  by  architects, -and  by  manufactur- 
ers jpf  ventilating  equipment.  The  gcsf^rnment  housing  agencies  ^d  manufacturers,  furnish 
easy-to-follaw  guidelines  .and  charts*  This  valuable  a^id  fiecessary  information  is  frequently 
neglected  by  careless  builders  due  to  a  Ikck  of  rigid  co3e^equifements.   ^    *  ^  - 

As*  a  ,simple  example,  louvers  should  provide  a  mininmm  free 'opening  of  1/30,0  of  the 
ceiling  area. 


Example:  House  with  1,00^  square  foot  ceiling  arear      .  ,  *  * 

LouVer  should  equal  1/300  of  total  area. 

-30F  =  -^lo~  °'  ^3  feefrequired. 


^  * 
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Test:    See  how  factual  this  lesson  is.  Observe  how  many  small  ranch-style  houses  have  at 
least  3-|  square  feet  of  free  louver  space.  (Most  small  ranches  are  .1,000  square 


feet 


or  more 


Drer^ 


During  winter  weather  a  warm  attic,  plus  the  heat  of  the  sun,  will  melt  snow  on  the  roof. 
However,  the  eaves  do  not  get  the  extra  heat  from  the  attic  and  this  tends  to  create  ice 
dams  in  the  gutter  and  roof  overhangs.  These  ice  dams  can  cause  water  to  back,  up  at  the 
eaves  and  onto  the  ceiling  and  walls,  below. 

In  a  well-built  bouse,  a  combination  of  adequate  insul^on  and  ventilation  can  keep  attic 
temperatures  low,  and  melting  over  the  attic  space  will  be  reduced.  Snow  remaining  on 
the  roof  is  a  good  sign  that  insulation  and  ventilation  are  working. 
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^NFT  XII  -  VENTILATION 
Correcting  Problems  With  Louvers 
objective: 


Lesson  4 


At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  understand  that  louvers  can  reduce  ""or  prevent 
paint  peeling,  moisture,  decay,  and  mildew. 


Louver  vent 


Attic 

Ventilators 


Wall  If 
vsnt* 


KitcheR 

1": 

Bath 

toUnder-eave  vent 
Dryer  vent 


Rel 


hformation: 


^A  crawl  s^^ce  under  a  house  or  porch  should  be  ventilated  by  louvers  to  remove 
moisture.  Moisture  *  in  these  areas  is  created  by  moisture  rising  from  the  soil  or  damp 
masonry  slab.  This  moisture  can  condense  on  the  wood  below  the  floor  and  cause  decay, 
^  mildew,  ^d  odors.  The  ventilators  should  be  jnstalled  as  high  off  the  ground  as  possible 
^  —  ont  on  each  con^r.  Cross  ventilation  is  extremely "^portant  to  create  a  movement  of  ^ 


CRAWL- 
SPACE 
VENT 


FOUNDATION 
LOUVERS 
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Miniat\ire  vents  ranging  from  l"  to  4"  can  be  installed  in 
exterior  walls  that  are  subject  to  paint-peeling  and  heat-losS^s  i 
These  vents  frequently  provide  the  only  practical  way  ipf  •  ] 
releasing  dead,  damp  air  from  sj^aces  completely  enclospd/^  |^  < 
The  miniature  vents  are  installed  between  the  studs,  in  d]ie    *  > 
rafter  spaces  of  flat  roofs,  and  other  hard-to-reach  spod^.  • 
These  vents  can  also  be  used-  to  ventilate  recreation-rooAi 
walls  in  a  basement. 


INSTALLING  MINIATURE  VENTS 


These  vents  do  increase  convection  currents  withii^^the  walls  and  do  cut  down  the 
insulating  efficiency  a  little.  But  you  can't  have  everything.  This  is  the  price  you  must  , 
sometimes  pay  to  prevent  paint  from  peeling  or  wood  from  rotring.  Where  a  ^mbisture 
problem  exists  and  you  can  reach  it  —  you  can  also  ventilate  it. 


1  paneling  in 
basement 


2  ventilat€f  ^ 
exterior  walls 


2W  to  plug 
holes  for  bloWn-in 
insulation  and 
ventilation 


3  venti- 
late rafter 
space 


late  soffits 
(overhangs) 


A  FEW  USEFUL  PLACES  FOR  MINIATURE  LOUVERS 
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Special  roof  ventilators  can  be  installed  whSre  stanSard  ventilators  faik^y  ventilator 
will  work  well  on  hot  days,  because  coofer  air  pushes  the  warm  air  up,  and  it  exits  out 
the  nearest  opening.  However,  special  roof  ventila\ors  don't  have  to  wait  for  hot  days, 
because  they  siphon  jhe  air  out.  (See  page  2^  for  illustration.)  This  special  vent  is 
designed  so  that  as  air  flows  past  the  vent  opening^  causes  the  pressure  to  drop  inside 
the  vent  collar.  Attic  air  with  normal  pressure  flows  into  this  partisJ  vacuunj  and  is  pulled 
outside.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that  in  spray  guns  for  spraying  paints,  perfume,  or 
insecticides.  As  air  speeds  over  the  tube  leading  to  ^he  liquid,  it  creates  a  low  pressure. 
This  ci-eates  a  low  pressure  within  the  tube  as*  against  the  extra  air  pressure  outside  the 
tube.  This  forces  the  liquid  up  the  tube. 


Jet  of  air        Compressed  air 


i 
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.     .    _  UNIT  XIII  -  INSECT  CONTROL* 

Preventing  Termite  Infestation  .  ' 


Lesson  % 


<^tnVite  t 


2.  The  student  will*  also  realize  what  precautionary  measures  he  carf  use  to  prevent^ 
termites  in  construction-. 


fpft 


Related  Information:  *       .  '     ,         ^  ^ 

-  ^  \  *  ^  .         "    ^  "  •  [         ,         ^  ^  ,  / 

Termites  are  marvelous  critters.  For  meat,  potatoes,  vi^etabtes,  and  dessert,  all  they  need 
to  eat  is  wood 

The  termites  appearing  on  the  eastern  seaboard  are  called  ^ubterranear^  termites  ^ ec^use 
they  ordinarily  must  have  protected  access  to  soil  for  moisture,  or  they  cannot  survive. 
Thus,  the  necessity  of  passing  from  soil  to  wood'  and  back  again  determines  how 
successful  termites  are  goin^to  be  in  attacking  a  house.  The  type  of  construction  and  the 
location  can  therefore  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  an  invasion. 

For  better  appearance,  modern  homes  are  built  low  so  as  to  **hug"  the  ground.  This  low, 
hugging  construction,  pluVl^b-construction  of  homes  and  additions,  really  hang  out  the 
"welcome  mat"  for  termites.  Then  when  builders  convert  a  beautiful  woodland  into  a 
development  of  homes,  the  termites  are  the  happiest.  Building  homes  in  the  woodlands  is 
like  building  woodburger  stands  for  termites.  j 


Objectives:  ^ 

1.   At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  How  location  and  construction  can  " 
*rtnVite  termite  infestation:  •    '  "  , 


/ 
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1.  Construction  factors.  All  stumps,  logSi  dead  branches,  and  wood  debris  should  be 
removed  fro ni*  the  site  before  construction  begins.  This  automatically  gets  rid  of  termite 
colonies  already  established. 

/  .  ' 

Don't  bury  scrap  lumber,  paper,  or  any  other  form  of  wood  product  in  backfilling, 
foundations  or  in  filling  for  porches,  steps,  and  crawl  spaces. 
4 

Constructioijt  of  framing  should  be  at  least  6"  above  ground,  and  the  higher  the  better. 
.  All  w9od,  such  as  basement  windows,  outside  steps,  cellar  doors,  and  door  frames  should 
be  at  least  6"  above  ground  level.  The  soil^should  have  Adequate  drainage  and  not  serve 
as  a'"water.hole"  for  termites.       .  > 

Masonry  construction  should  be  especially 'sound  to  prevent  cracks  and  defects  for  the 
entry  of  termites.  ^ 

2.  Termite  shields.  Metal  sheets  placed  between  the  foundation  and  the  stts  give 
excellent  protection  as  long  as  they  are  properly  installed.  They  should  form  a 
continuous  strip,  covering  the  top  of  the  masonry  wall  and  extending  2"  beyjind  each 
edge.  This  resembles  a  bread  pan  turned  upside  down.  The  purpose  of  the  sMIld  is  tp 
force  the  termites  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  masonry  wall.  The  shields^ should  be 
constructed  of  heavy  metal,  preferably  of  copper  that  weighs  at  least  16  oz.  per  square 
foot.  Should  aluminum  be  selected,  it  should  be  at  least  26  gage. 


f  % 


Decially 


3.  Weak  spots.  Earth-filled  porches  or  terraces  ^  aiJjoiiilifg  a  liouse  are  '  esp 
vulnerable  to  termi^  invasion.  The  colony  or  colonies  oftqh  come  from  buried  wood  or 
trash  that  get  buried  in  the  fill  dirt!  Should  you  suspect  tertnites,  probe  areas  of  the  silf, 
especially  around  porches,  etc.  with  a  sharp  ice  pick  or^imilar  took.  If  the  pick  iaii  be 
thrust  into  the  wood  deeply  by  simple  pressure,  then  termites  or  'dry  rot  are  pr^nt. 
Remember  that  termites  actually  eat  the  wood  and  dp  not  leave^^telltale .  traces^ 


.sawdust. 


'2K 


The  telltale  signs  are  mud  tunnels  or  tubes  *         ^^^^  wood' 
or  piles  of  discarded  wings  inside  or  outside 
the  home. 


Subtenyp«aa^temites  infesting  buMng  from  pk 
of  wood  in  soil  under  buildingJja^lmiiBt.  fill  under. 
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^  UNIT  XIII  -  INSECT  CONTROL 

Identification  of  Insects  '         Lesson  2 

Objectives: 

1.  At  the  end  of  this  lesson  the  student  will  know  some  facts  about  the  nature  of 
termites  and  will  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  termite  and  a  flying  ant. 

2.  The  student  will  also  gain  a  knowleo^e  of  certain^  other  ins^fcts  that  damage  wood 
structures. 

> 

Related  Information: 

Termites  are  mean,  vicious,  beady-eyed,  soil-inhabiting  insects  that  fieed  on  wood,  paper, 
and  similar  cellulose  products.  This  lesson  is  primarily  concerned  with  their 
wood-snapping  activities,  because  wood  is  high  on  their  menu  list.  Their  threat!^  paper 
products  such  as  test  papers,  worksheets,  and  textbooks  is  minor  —  due  to  theXheroic 
efforts  of  teachers  around  the  world,.  Teachers  for  years  have  devoted  evenings,  weekend, 
and  vacations  to  swatting  and  spraying,'  and  by  now  have  the  paper  and  book  threat 
'  licked.  Their  expert  knowledge  gained  from  this  experience  is  set  forth  in  this  lesson  so 
"  that  you  cail[  protejct  yoi^r  homestead. 


I 


^Termites,  like  ants,  are  social  insects.  They  live  in  colonies  which  often  consist  of  many 
'thousands  of  hungry  kinfolk.  They  consist  of  three  groups:  ihe  reproductive  adu|ts  — 
^  Inales  and  females,  the  soldiers  ^that  protect  the  colony,  and\the  soft-bodied  wingless 
."workers  that  provide  the  food. 

>The  . reproductive  males  an3^  females*  have  win^s, ^anH  they  uSe  them  |tb  tocai^  ne\v^ 
^olonie%  —  for  example,  ycSur  home.  Therefore,  the  sudden  appearaiice  of  winged  termites 
inside  ox  outside  your  house  on  some  fine  spring  day  is  bad  news.  Don't  panic  and  sell 
<be  house  or  quit  school  but  put  your  head  to  work  and  beat  the  critters. 


The  rest  of  the  colony^  consists  of  the  protectiyc0prm^,  or  soldiers,  and  the  workers, 
vocationally  trained  termites  that  construct  tunn^'^^^tid  tubes.  The  workers  also  double  as 
cooks-,  providing  themselves  and  the  colony  wijrfi^food  in  the  form  of  cellulose.^ 

If  you  were  to  break  open  a  termite-infested  piece  of  wood,  you  would  find  the  young, 
the  workers,  the  soldiers,  and  some  wingless  reproductive  form^.  They  would  be  white  or 
cream-colored,  soft,  and  blind.  They  are  sensitive  to  strong  sunlight  and  exposure  to  air 
and  hence  would  die  soon.  That  is  why  they  never  leave  the  protection  of  theii*  tunnels 
in  sdil,  mud,  or  woo(J.  They  have  a  beautiful  subway  system  and  don't  need  any  light. 


<3 


HIND 
WING 


FLYING 


WORKER 

TERMITE  y 

/  ' 

\  / 

FORE-W)NG  "=*a«i 
.    FmNG  TERMITE 

■  ~  HIND-WI 


The  identification  of  termites  is  just  as  important  as  the  treatment.  Winged  ants  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  winged  termites,  and  so  it  pays  to  study  the  accompanying 
drawing.. 

The  winged  termites  soon  drop  their  wings,  but  winged  ants  do  not.  Note  that  winged 
ants  have  a  narrow,  wasp-hke  vyaist,  while  the  termite  has  a  full,  thick  waist  and  bead-like 
"antennae.  The  flying  ant  Is  harmless,  but  that^  termite  is  a  rough,  tough,  gnawing  critter  — 
so  get  your  identification'^owit^pat.  ^ 

Specimens  of  any  insects  may  be  sent  to  your 
county  agricultural  agent  for  proper^  identification. 
Many  states  rank  termites  as  the  most  expensive 
single  species  of  insect  and  are  willing  to  help  you 
with  identification  and  information  on  treatment. 

Some  other  insects  that  are  fond  of  snapping  at 
^your  timbers  are  carpenter  ants  and  powderpost 
beetles.  The  carpenter  ants  are  similar  in  appearance 
and  colony  habits  to  the  termites,  but  have  a  differ- 
ent life-style.  There  are  reproductive  forms,  and . 
two  sets  of  workers.  They  also  tunnel  into  wood,^ 

but  only  to  provide  a  home  for  themselves  and  .  Frfend  or  foe? 

their  young.  They  do  not  eat  the  wood  but  remote 

only  enough  to  house  themselves.  Small  piles  of  discarded  sawdust  or  particles  indicate 
carpenter  ants  but  never  termites. 

232 
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Powderpost  beetles  ^make  real  fine  holes  in  wood,  an^heir  tunnels  are  packed  with  a 
fine,  powdery  wood  dust.  They  are  especially  fond  of" old  homeland  the  powdery  dust 
sifts  through,  making  little  piles.  They  like  to  snap  away  at  roof  girders  and  joists  and 
other  high  and  dry  stuff,  whereas  termites  like  the  sills  and  joists  near  t^e  soil,  where 
there  is  moisture. 
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FOREWORD 


This  publication  is  intended  to  encourage  States  and  localities 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  development  and  utilizatl^on  of 
training  agreements  in  the  conduct  of  cooperative  vocational  educajiion 
programs.    Training  agreements,  properly  used,  assure  the  integrity  of 
the  continuing  educational  -experiences  that  occur  outside  of  the  class- 
room.   It  is  with  this  awareness  that  the  material  contained  in  this 
release  was  brought  together. 

To  begin  the  process  of  examining  the  prevailing  state  of  the  art. 
States  provided  samples  of  State  Departmerit  ^ssued  training  agreements 
to  Regional  pirectors  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.    The  purpose 
of  their  sharing  was  to  identify  the  scope  and  diversity  of*  current 
practices.    The  Regional  Director^  selected  and  sent  to  the- Central  • 
Office  forty  samples  of  agreements  that  have  been  successfully  used 
by  the  istates  in  their  regions.    The  Central  Office  developed  criteria 
from  the  practices  and  perceptions  ,of  local.  State,  and  Regional  staff 
for  reviewing  these  training  agreements. 

By  way  of  example  and  illustration,  twelve  training  agreements  ^ 
were  Identiffpii  for  use  in  this  publication*    No  judgment  is  intended 
^by^tSiis  ^^i^ctlon  beyond  the  fact  that  a  variety^  of _f matures  could  be-  I 
highlighted.    .The  material  was  prepared  by  members  of  the  State  Prograps 
and  Services  iBrapch  under  tjie  direction  of  Sherrill  D.  McMillen,  Chief. 

The  information  contained  in  this  publication  ♦may  be  viewed  as  a 
form  of  technical-assistance. 

>  '    -     ^  ^  '    f       -  ^  :    ^ '  ^Oriefkn&a  C-  Syphax-. 
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INTRODUCTION-., 


Cooperative  vocational  education  is  a  purposeful  blending  of  vocational 
instruction  and  employment  which  meet  job  preparatory  objectives.    In  its 
proper  educational  context,  cooperative  training  becomes  an  instructional 
strategy  for  meeti;^  instructional  objectives  and  program  goals. "  When 
,  cooperative  training  i^  used  in  a  vocational  program,  it  ±e  recognized 
as  ail  integral*  part  of  the  instruction  and  therefore  merits  the  same 
attention  that  is  given  to  in-school  learning  expetiences. 


Managing  the  cooperative  exper'lence  requires  the  support  of  certain 
guiding  mechanisms.    The  trainilng  agreement,  outlining  essential  areas 
of  responsibility,  consent  ^M^xpectations  of  Involved  .parties, 
fulfills  one  management  cpAiern:    to  effcc^-a  worthy  educational 
experience  at  an  employriekt  site.  '  ' 


While  training  agreements  as  a  management  tool  hav^^^een. endorsed, 
and  used  by  ^practitioners  for  many  years,  only  recently  has  the  _ 
trainE^g  agreement  become  a  requirement' for  those  programs  funded 
from* Part  G,  P.L.  90-576.    The  practice,  however,  is  deemed  desirable 
for  any  cooperative  vocational  program  regardless  of  its  soiitfee.tff 
funding.    Training  agreements  are  judged  to  be  essential  for  a  number  - 
df  reasons:  •  •  '  • 

(1)  As  a  planning  document,  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  directing 
Wd*  evaluating  learning  experiences. 

(2)  ;As  an  information  docuinent,  it  halps  employers*  to 'appreciate 
their  teaching'|!^ole^  and  to  understand  the  purposes  of  \ 
cooperative  vocational  education.  ,  v 

(3)  As-  a  permanent  vr5cord,  it  is  useful  for  subsequent  placement 
services  arid  ^oliowup  studies. 

(4)  As  a  career  decision-making  document,  it  builds  sttjd^nt 
Satisfaction  in  fulfilling  a  prevailing  career  interest. 

By  giving  visibility  to  training  agreements  in  this  publication  it  is  . 
hoped  that  the  oTitcomes  already  attributed  to  cooperative  vocational 
education  will  be  enhanced.    It  is  hoped  that  State  and  local  leadership 
personnel  will  give  added  eii5)hasis  to  the  utilization  of  training 
agreements  1 an^  Consider  those  illustrated  herein  as  a  basis  for  " 
updiating  or  developing  new  training  agreements. 
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DEFINITIONS 


The  training  agreement  is  one  of  a  serie;5  of  management  .tools  which 
facilitates  check-point  activities  in  the  .education/training/employment 
cycle;    The  training  agreement  is  stage-setting.    Other  instruments 
include  the  training  plan  which  se'ts  forth  training  components;  periodic 
evaluation  reports  which  track  progress;  followup  which  judges  success. of 
participation.  'These,  along  with  other  possible  management  tool  initia- 
tives, provide  a  basis  for  expressing  accountability.- 

Suinmary,  definitions  of  these  instruments  may  be  helpful  in  placing  the 
training  agreement  in  perspective.  .  ^  . 

^  Training  agreerifent  -  a  statement  of  fundamental  agreements 
regarding  the  participation  of  a  student  in  a  work 
environment.     Initiated  by  the  school,  the  agreement  reflects 
a  voluntary  and  cooperative  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  employer  and  student.    Other  appropriate  parties  ^ 
to  the  agreement  could  be  parents,  advisory  'committee 
.chairperson,  union  representative,  school  administrator. 


o 


Training  plan  -  a  format  for  delineating,  for  each  student, 
the  learning  experiences  and  job  fasks  to  be  undertaken  at 
the  job  site,  often  paralleled  with  classroom  units  of 
instruction.    The  training  plan,  cooperatively  determined, 
usually  becomes  a  part  of  the  training  agreement. 

Evaluation  report  -  a  formalized  instrument  to  measure  progress 
and  achievement  in  relation  to  training  plan  components  and  ^ 
pt.her  factors  th^t  indicate  a  point-in-time  assessment  ^f 
-Student  competencies,* attitudes  arid  maturity.    It  is  recognized  ^ 
as  one  means  for  evaluating  performance  in  the  employment 
environi8||jt,  often  referred^  as  the  training  station. 

Followup  report  -  usually  a  composite  shbrt-term  or  long-term 
report  of  former  students  indicating  their  present  employinefit 
status^  or  other  present  commitments  (education,  military, 
homemajcingd.    More  sophisticated  followup  studies  seek  to  assess 
.the  ef fecti^eifess  of  the  cooperative  training  experience  in 
whatever  next  steps  are  pursued.    Individual  f ollowuu«information 
i^  usually  maintained  in  a  student *s  record  file.  J 


I 

CONTENT  OF  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 

\ 

In  examining  the  State  doctiments  included  herein,  ^  is  evident  that 
a  range  of  acceptable  titles  are  used  to  identity  ttte  tradjiing  agreement 
form.    These  include  training  memorandum,  training  plan,  memorandum 
of  understanding.    Undoubtedly  the  wor^  memorandxim  ig  selected  to 
'avoid  inferences  to  a  contractual  document.     In  any  event,  there  is  a 
general  pattern  of  content  which  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

General 

1.  Name  of  student  and  pertinent  information,  such  as  age. 

2.  Name  of  employer  and  pertinent .  informatiDnj'-^lich 'as~Ti^ture  of 
enterprise  or  agency.       ^  ^ 

,       '  3.  Name  of  school  and^pertinent  information  such  as  type  of  program. 

4.  Identification  of  student^s  career  interest  and  job  title 
assignment (s) . 

5.  Length  of  training  period  and  schedule  of  hours. 

Compensation 

1.  Hourly  rate-^d  adjustment,  provisions. 

2.  Provisions ,  for  §tudfi;t-leamer  rate^  if  used  (75%  of  statutory 
minimum  wa^e)        '  ^ 

Statements  g^^greement       ^  i  * 

*  1.  Statements  of  TKgsp«tive  responsibilities. 
2.  Statements  oif  ^utual^*\mderstandings . 


Training  Plan  (when  ii^icpiporated  as  part  of  agreement) 

.   1.  Schedule  of  specific  training  components,  or  job  tasks. 

2.  Provision  for  irtstruction  in  safety. 

3.  -Supporting  classroom  instructional  components. 

Signatures 

1.  Employer 

2.  'Teacher-Coordinator 

3.  Student 

4.  '  Parent  or  Guardian 

5.  Others:     advisory  committee  member 

union  representative 
school  administrator 


In  consideration  of  t^j^raateilLal  presented  ancT'tlie-analyses  provided 
on  the  following  pages,  j.it  becomes  clear  that  the  training  agreement 
has  great  potential  iny%lreC'tlng  improvement^  in  the 'Conduct  of 
cooperative  vocational^  education  progi^iis*  I'Obviously,  this  potential 
will  not  be  tapped  if  the  form  itself  is  regarded  as  mere  paper  work 
and  filed  away  for  a  reason  not  completely  appreciated  by  those  signing 
the  agreement, 

\ 

^Furthering  the  state, of  the  art  in  trainirrg  agreements  might  encompass 
consideration  of  the  following:  ^ 


1.  Include  behavioral  expectations  for  the  cooperative' 
experience. 

2.  Include  section  which  indicates  level  of  performaiice 
achieved  by  the  student  in  light  of  the  pre-sele/ited 
behavioral  objectives. 

3.  Give  increased  emphasis  to  provisions  relating /to 
safety  and^ health  considerations.  j 

NOTE:    Program  personnel  should  be  aware  of 

the  provisions  and  implications  of  'the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  TRAINING  AGREEMENTS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
STATES  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 


Feature  Highlights 

1.  Arizona  -  This  ope-page  training  memorandum  facilitates  preparation 
in, triplicate  and  is  applicable  to  any  vocational  instructional  program 
utilizing  cooperative  training  as  an  instructional  Strategy.    Space  for 
documenting  a  training  plan  is  provided* which  gives  direction  to  learning 
experiences.    Other  agreements  and  understandings  reflect  expectations 
for  all  parties  involved.    Safety  Instruction  is  emphasized  in  reference 
to  hazardons  occupations,  _       .  s  ' 

2.  Arkansas  -  Training  plan  includes  pertinent  data  information  including 
reference  to  U.S.O.E.  Instructional  program  code  for  stated  occupational 
objective.  The  basic  form,  which  is  carbon  interleafed,  is  designed  for 
use  by  all  occupational  service  areas.    The  form  is  not  considered  complete 
without  an  attached  training  outline  (sample,  ^Iso  carbon  iaterleafed,  for 
cooperative  office  education  is  included) .    Copies  are  specified  for 

,  State  supervisor^  school,  employer,  ^and  stud'ent  or  parent.  Statements 
of  understanding  are  well  conceived. 

3.  Maine  -  This  memorandum  of  understanding  plac^^  emphasis  upon 
compliance  with  State  and  Federal  labor  lawsj^i    An  unusu'al  feature  is  the 
approval  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  Industry.    The  memorandum  which  is  applicable  to  all 
occupational  areas  includes  an  outline  of  on-the-job  operations  tod 
related  machine  useage.    Also  of  Interest  is  the  identification  of  the 

, U.S.O.E.  instructional  program  code.    Signatures  are  related  to  selected 
information  regarding  school,  student  and  employer. 

4.  Mlchigcfli  -  Space  on  this  one-page  training  agreement  outlines 
specific  job  activities  to  be* undertaken  and  the  hours  or  percentage 
of  time  spent  on  that  activity.    This  is  related  to  the  instruction 
and  represents  the  primary  agreement  factor  between  the  employer,  the 

vStudent,  and  the  school  official. 

5.  Mississiptpi  -  This  memorandum  outlines-  general  agreements  between 
school  and  employer.    Th^  form  is  agplicable  to  all  occupational  service 
areas  with  spate  to  indicate ^type.    It  includes  outlines  of  job  experiences 
and  related  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in  school.    Submission  of  copy 

to  State  Office  is  required,  going  to  supervisor  of  siibject  program  area. 
U^S.O.E.  instructional  program  cdde  is  included.    The  unique  feature  of 
this  agreement  is. the  signature*of  superintendent  or*principal  who 
' certifies  the  content  of  the  program  of  training  as  being  worthy  of 
school  credit.  ^ 


I. 

6/     New  Jersey  -  This  agreement  highlights  considerations  that  are  judged 
,  to  be  imperative  in  providing  part-time  employment  in  the  trades.  Union 
participation  is  explicit  as  is  reference  to  Workmen's  Compensation 
Insurance  coverage  for  the  student. 

7.  Oregon  -  One  of  the  optional  forms  suggested  by  the  State  includes 
sxibstantive  statements  of  responsibilities  for  all  partiesi/^nvolved. 

In  another  there  is  a  strong  commitment  made  in  relation  to  job  rotation. 
A  third,  specifically  for  Diversified  Occupations,  presents  agreements 
in  a  more  formalized  manner  which  offers  many  check  points  for  program 
coordination  ^d  supervision. 

8.  Pennsylvania  -  Agreement  statements  in  this  training  rgfeemerit  ^  ^  ' 
reflect  program  standards  and  conditions  relating  to  legal  employment. 
The  form  is  designed  to  be  used  for  all  vocational  service  fields. 

9.  Tennessee  -  This  training  agreement  is  filed  for  each  placement  ^ 
action  including  job  changes.    The  form  is  used  for  any  program  using 
cooperative  training  which  is  identified  in  $^ivalf  -of-  the  student  by  '  " 
occupational  title  and  U.S.O.E.  instructional  program  code.  Data 
information  includes  age  and  health  verification.    The  employment 
schedule  is  presented  in  detail.    The  teacher-coordinator  indicates 

that  a  training  plan  is  or  is  not  on  file  in  school.    Submission  to  the 
State  Office  is  very  clear  with  signature  of  a 'regional  supervisor  required 
The  unique  feature  of  this  form  is  the  inclusion  on  the  back  o^  the  form 
standards  for  cooperative  education  issued  by  the  State  and  the  Tennessee 
law  governing  hazardous  occupations.  '   ^  '  ^ 

10.  Texas      The  cooperative  training  plan  used  in  Texas  .incorporates 
essential  agreements  including' the  outline  of  work  experiences  and 
study  assignments  recorded  on  the  reverse  side.    The  factor  ot  pay 
receives  careful  consideration  which  make§  reference  to  a  beginning 
wage  and  an  opportunity  for  wage  adjustment  each  semester.    A  linique 
feature  is  the:  reference  to  the  involvement  of  the  local  advisory 
committee  in  the  review  of  subject  training  plans. 

11.  Virginia  -  This^  training^  agreement  stat^  .cJLearly  ^the  ,resp,onsibilitj>es 
•of'tK?' stiide^,  parent,' employer  and  teacher-coordinator .'^  A^summary  ^train- 
ing plan  follows  the  Stated  career  objective.    The  tise  of  a  training  plan 
is  reinforced  under  the  section  relating  to  training  station  responsibili- 
ties.   This  form  makes  clear  provision  for  essential  data  pertaining  to 
student » (e.g. ,  age)  and  training  station,     (used  also  by  Georgia  and 

WpRt  Virginia) 

12.  Wyoming  -  This  .one-page  educational  train;Lng  plan  does  not  include 
typical  agr^ment  statements  but^  does  include  sgme  unique  features.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  career  objective tand  immediate  objectives 
with  training  components  identified  to  reacl^^ch  dbjective^.    A  place 
for  summary  evaluation  is  included.    State  Jfe^artmetit  of  Education 
receives  a  copy.  ^ 
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ARIZONA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


BEST  COPY  MAllABLE 


School  *  City  Date  

The  yill  permit  


Training  Agency  Student 
to  "^nter  "tIT&ir-escabiishaent  for  the_purpos^  of  ^ainin^  knowledge  and  experience  as  (a)  tan) 


Occupation  Beginning  Wage 

The  course  of  training  is  designed  to  operate  for  a  month  period  vith  a  minimum  of  fifteen 

hours  per  week.  The  training  vlll  be  in^^ccordance -vith  t-he  outline  of  training 'bel'ov,  made  and 
agreed  upon  by  the^ employer  and  coordinator.  *  ^ 


Training  Plan 


'  ^  (FOR  ALL  OCCUPATIONS) 

1.  »  The  school  will  make  provision  for  the  student  to  receive  related  instruction. 

2.  The  status  of  t'he  student  while  in  training  shall  be  that  of  student-learner. 

3!    The  student  while  in  training  shall  progress  from  Job  to  Job  in  order  to  gain  experience 
various  operations. 

h.    The  schedule  of  compensation  shall  be  in  accordance  with  existing  local  standards,  labor 
lavs,  and  policies.  "  ^ 

5.  The  coordinator  vill  assist  with  adjustment  of  any  problems  of  the  student. 

6.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Student  vhile  in  training. 

7.  The  coordinator  shall  have  authprity  to  transfer  or  vithdrav  the  student  ^en  he  deems  such 
action  to  be  to  the  best  inter^^^ts  of  those  concerned." 

8.  The  student  promises  to  abide  by  ajLl  implied  and  stated  terms  included  in  this  trainings  plan. 

9.  The  student  sJiaXl  be  subj'ect  to  discharge  at  any  time  because  of  inefficiency  or  because  of 
conditions  vitJiin  the  industry  or  concern. 

10.    This  training  plan  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  provided  due  notice  is  given  to  all  pajrtTes 
concerned. 

(FOR  HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS'ONLY) 
A.    The  vork  of  the  student-leame^;  in  occupations  declared  hazardous  shall  be 

incidental  to  his  training,  shall  be  intermittefa  and  for  short  periods  of  time, 
/and  shall  be  under  the  direct  and  close  supervision  of  a  qualified  and  experienced 
I'  person. 

'  B.    Safety  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  school  and  cprrelated  by  th.e  employer  with 
on-the-job  training. 


Employer  '  "  Title  Parent  or  guardian  ^ 


J      Coordinator  *  Student 

Original  to  Trainin|  Agency,  Duplicate  to  Parent,  and  Triplicate  to  Coordinator,  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ARKANSAS 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TRAINING  PLAN 


Nom*  of  S«(v<«  A/*o 


Homt  of  School 


Cty 


Nom*  of  Trommg  (UobiiiKmant 


.1 


l«ngrh  of  Troimng 


Soooi  Se<uriry  No 


0<cwpariOf>ol  Obt«<iiv« 


Yeof  m  Vocoi>onol  Cooperotrv*  Prggrom 


"T7 


1  The  school  will  molte  provisions  for  the  student  to  receive  reloted  ond  technicol  msfruction  os  shown  on  the  ottoChcd 
oothr^.  "  / 

2  The  €^rployer  agrees  to  pffer  the  student  the  greotest' possible  voriety  of  |ob  experiences  within  the  /tudcnt  s  mdivi- 
dijp\- p3po^Uhei  to  er^c^le  him/her  to  prepore  cs  cornpietely  os  possible  for  the  occupotion  for  which  the  troming 

3  The  omov^t  o^comp^rr^^on  jhoH  be  determined  by  the  employer  in  occordonce  with  oxrent  woge  and  hour  low^ 

4  The  coordinot<jfS^r'l  ^^'^^  ^'^^  od|ustmentj  of'or^y  problems  of  the  troinee  while  on  the  |ob 

5  The  troince  is  ^fedf-6l|||j«withoot  discrimiri^tion  * 

•  '  r 

6  Employment  shofi  rvot  be  termmoted-^by  the  troinee  wtthoctt  the  coordtr>oto/*s  opprovol. 

7  The  employment  of  o  regulor  emj^Oyee  sholUnot  be  termmoted  to  creote  o  position  for  the  troinmg  of  o  student 


8  The  stud^h't  ogr^s  to  p«rfrom  d»l»ger>tly  the  work  experiences  ossigned  by  the  employer  occordmg  to  the  some  com- 
pony  policies  ond  regulotions  os  apply  to  ^egolor  employees,  ond  h»s/her  employment  may  be  terminated  for  the 
some  reasons  os  other  employees 

9  Students  shauld  overoge  not  less  thon  15  hours  pet  week  on  the  |ob  during  the  school  term 


THIS  TRAINING  PLAN  IS  NOT  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  AN  AHACHED  TRAINING  OUTUNE 


AdvrtCy  Cortwn«ft««  AAcmbtr 

Emptey«r 

Statt  Sop«*vno* 

■   

Porwf  Of  CifOrdion 


STATE  SUPEftVISOR'a  COPY 


SCHOOL  COPY- 


EMPLOYER'S  COPY 


STUOEMT^  OR  E^ENrS  OR,  GUARDIAN'S  COPY 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ARKANSAS  be.2 
COOPERATIVE  OFFICE lt)UCATION  TRAINING  AGREEMENT  AND  TRAINING  PLAN 


Nsm«  of  School 

City 

0«t« 

Nrnnt  of  Trunin^  Station 

Train  mg  Supervttor 

Stud*nt't  Nam* 

Bvth  Data 

Sooal  Sacumy  ^4o.  » 

r 


OE  Coda  No. 


Tfa^ninq  Agrecnient 

1  The  student  wtll  be  assigned  to  a  training  supervrao*-.  ,  ^ 

2.  The  training  sponsor  will  adhere  to  all  Federal  and  State  regulations  regarding  emplovment.  chiW  labor  laws,  mmimum 
wages  and  o'^  applicable  regulations. 


3  The  training  sponsor  will  consult  the  teacher  coordinator  about  any  difficulties  arising  with  the  student  at  the  traJning 
station. 


4.  The  student  will  keep  regulac  attendance,  both  in  school  and  on  the  )ob,  and  -cannot  worjc  on  any  school  day  that  he 
fails  to  attend  school;  he  will  notify  the  school  and  employer  if  he  is  unable  to  report. 


5.  The  student  will  adhere  to  company  policy  and  his/her  employment  may  be  terminated  for,  the  same  reasons  as  other 
employees. 


Training  Plan 

(Check  column  where  applicable)    S-School  Instruction  TS-Training  Station 


Areas  of  Experience  and  Training. 

S 

TS 

S 

TS 

Accounting 

Filing   '  ^^y^^"""^ 

Business  Machines 

Handling  mail  f 

Ten  key  adding  machine 

Personal  Relations  I 

Full  key  adding  machine 

Record  Keeping              W  t 

Rotary  Calculator 

Shorthand  and  transcription 

Printing  Calculator 

Typewriting  ^ 

Electronic  calculator  • 

Manual  ^ 

Key'Punch 

Electric 

^Transcribing  machine 

Proportional  ^ 

Duplicating 

UsiiS^  the  telephone 

Photo  copying         ^  Ny 

Other  (list) 

Stencil  \ 

Fluid  \ 

Offset  \ 

Miaofilming 

Empfover 


Stucknt 


Siaie  SuperviiOf 


Coordinator 

STATE  SUPERVISOR'S  COPY 


SCHOOL  COPY 


EAAPLOYER'S  COPY 


STUDENT'S  COPY 
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BVE  1100 

State  of  Maine    ^  - 
Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Augus  ta 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

This  vocational  education  work  experience  (training)  program  has  been  approved  by  the  State  \* 
Board  of  Education  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  .agreement  including  the  followir^^  conditionsrX  f, 

li     The  program  is  .under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  fulf^time  coordinator. 

2.  The  signatures  will  indicate  approval  by  all  parties  Involved.  ^ 

3.  ,  The  student- learner  will  be  receiving  instruction  in  an  approved  schogl^aixd  wiU  he 

■  -\.£mplQyed^ursuant_to_a  bona  fide  VocatJ.onal  Part-Time  Work  Experience  Education  ) 
program  in  ordeT*  to  further  his  vocational  education.--  ~      .  .    ,        '    .   „  _         ^  . 

4.  The  student-learner  will  neither  displace  a  regulaj:  workir 'rtow  employed,  nor  substitute 
for  a  worker  that  would  ordinarily  be  needed  by  the  employer. 

5.  A  schedule  of  organized  and  progressive  work  processes  to  be  perfoifmed  on;^jJ|he  job 
i   has  been  prepared.  ^  '  . 

6.  Safety  instruction  will  be  given  by  the  ^school.    While  on  the  job,  the  s^dent  will 
receive  safe'ty  instruction  from  and  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  qualified 
representative  of  the  employing  organization.    Specific  machines  upon  which  he  will 
work  and  other  hazardous  operations  on  w^ich  he  will  work  are  itemized^^         ^      '\ , 

7.  The  student-learner  agrees  to  perform  his  diSles  in  a  loVa^  and  faithful  man^r<and 

to  work  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned.  /  '  . 

8.  This  program  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  high  school  principal,  or  x*ojf>rdinator 
to  assure  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned.  '  " 

9.  This  program  s*hall  ^comply  with  all  Federal,  S^ate,  and  local  laws  and  regulat|bn^ 

10.  -  If  applicable/  the  waiver  of  hazardous  occupations  restrictions  (Section  22,  Cf^Yer  30/ 

revised  1954)  is  granted  when  this  agreement  is  .approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Labft^and 
Industry. 

NOTE:    This  exemption  for  employment  of-  student-learners  may  be  revoked  in  any 
~^  individual  situation  wherein  it  is  found  that  reasonable  precautions  have 

not  been  observed  for  the  safety  qt  minors  employed  thereunder  (teiken  f>rom 
the  Maine  Department  of *  Labor  and  Industry  Bulletin  DLI  No.  1/  revised  1957/ 
Hazardous  Occupations  and  Operations) .  / 

11.  The  ^ployer  agrees  to  furnish  an  evaluation  of  the  student-learner's  progress, 
adaptability/  and  attitude  approximately  once  a  month.     (Form$  will  be  furnr-shed  by 
the  coordinator.)  '  ' 

^„-J  

This  program  of  part-time  Vocational  Education  haslbeen  appi^oved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  , 


A880oiat^\Porrmi88ioner y  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education 


This  program,  as  set  forth  in  the  memorandvjn  of  unders tanking^  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  compliance  with  Maine  laBor  laws*    The  hazardous 
occupations  restrictidns,  if  any,  are  hereby  waived  duringVthe  hours  of  traintncf  as 
stated  herein,  \i 


Rir 


for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry 
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BEST  COPY  AVAlLftBLE 


BVE  1100  (Revised  8-72) 


V  INFORMATION  SECTIONS  -  All  signaitures  indicating"  approval  must  be  affixed 


1.  SCHOOL  CONDUCTING  PROG^M: 
J|aine:^  


Address: 


(Coordinator's  Signature) 
Type  of  Program:  J » 

DE  ^ — j         00    j  j    ^Interrelated     j  j 

T&I  I  HO    I  1  Other 


□ 


□ 


REMARKS: 


•No*  of  Minutes  Related  Instruction  Week 


2.  STUDENT-LEARNER'S  SfiCTlON; 
l^ame :  ,  .  


(Please  Type. or , Print) 
Grade  Level:  Date  of  Birth: 


Occupational  Objective: 


U.S.Q.E.   CODE  NO. : 


Number  of  Hours  m  School  Daily: 


umber  of  Hours  Employment  Uaily  (Normal  School 
Days:  .  


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian) 


3.     ^Hi^YER'S  SgCTION: 

,  ^^fbJ^e  of  Establifihi^nt:  

^    \  fiddcess;  .   


Kind  of  Business: 


.  Beginning^e^^te  of  ^jiy?loyment:__  [  

^aduation  Date  or  Anticipated  Date  of  Ending  Employment,  Whichever  Is  Nearer: 
.Starting  Hourly  Rate  of  Pay:      ^  ^Potential  Hourly  Range  of  Pay:  / 


As  the  employer,  I  am^.                                                               *              <  \ 

sublet  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:.   /  .   .   .   .  Yes    No  ^        -v^  , 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  of  Maine  minimum  wage  law:   .   ^  Yes    No   

covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Workmens  Compensation  Act: ....  Yes   ;  No    , 

Signature  o*f  the  orfil^e-job  supervisor;      •    »  '   

Signature  of  «the  employer:   .   . 


<    TOPICAL  OUTLINE  OF  on-the-.job  operations 
th$  student  will  expei^^nce: 


MACHINE  TO  BE  pPERATED  or.  hazardous  occupation: 


raft. 


4. 


1-  ■ 


-Il- 


ls 


c  • 


-71-3000 


MICHIGAN  COOPERAjIiVE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING -PROGRAM      Regular  Coop 
TiftAIfjlNG  AGREEMENT  Part  "G"  Coop  _ 


|CHOOL 
CITY 


IN  COOPERATION  WITH 


•  EMPLOYER 
.  STREET  _ 
CITY 


_TEL.  Nfl.. 


FED.  W.  &  H.  ACT  APPLIES:  YES   NO 

JOB  TITLE  ' 


HOURS »WORK  PER  DAY  . 


DATE  EMPLOYMENT  BEGINS 


STUpENT 
STREET  _ 
■CITY 


TEL.  NO. 


ZC 


S.S.  NO.  t 

GRADE 


J  AGE 


SEX:  M 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 
RATE  OF  PAY 


SUPPORT  WAGE 


DAILY  TIME  SCHEDULE:  FROM 

TO  _ 

EXPECTED  COMPLETION  DATE 


•      JOB  ACTIVITIES 


HOURS  OR  % 


RELATED  INSTRUCTION 


1st  Semester 


2nd  Semester 


3rd  Semester 


4th.  Semester 


^oroe  Responsibilities  of  Program  Participants: 


.   ^ 


1.  The  coordinator  will  arrange  for  In-school  related  Instruction,  consultation,  and 
advisory  service  to  parties  concerned  with  this  training  progranj. 

2.  The  employer  assumes  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  trainee  with  the  broadest 
occupational  experience  In  keeping  with  the  job  activities  listed  above.  * 

3.  The  employment  of  the  trainee  shall  conform  to  all  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and 
regulations.  Including  non-discrimination  against  any  applicant  or  employee  because. Of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  ' 

4.  *  Trainee  will  abide  by  the  regulations  and  policies  of  his  employer  and  the  School. 

Signature  of  Persons  Approving  this  Learner  Program: 

Stifdent    Parent  zfl  :  

Employer  V   Date  ^  - 


School  Official    _    .  Date  _  _ .    _  „       .  . 

THIS  XRAININS  program  SHALL  NOT  BE  INTERRUPTED  WITHOUT  PRIOR  CONSULTATION 
.  BETWEEN  THE  TRAINEE,  EMPLOYER,  ^D  COORDINATOR 
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ERIC 


BEST  COPnWliABLt 


MISSISSIPPI 


MEMORANDUM  OF  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PLAN 
(One  copy  due  in  State  Office  not  later  than  end  of  first  school  month) 

Check  one:  l_J  Agriculture  /_/  Distribution  fj  Gainful  Home  Ec.  fj  Office 
n  Health  n  T  hi  fj-  Technical 

This  memorandum^l  for  the  purpose  of  outliijing  the  agreement  between  the  school  and 
the  employer  oA  tl^e  concjii^Lons txaining  tp  be  giv§n  a.  studenj:  wh;Lle  onl.the  jobJ  ,\ 
ft,  therefore,  phould  not  be  interpreted  by  either  agency  as  a  legal  document  or 'Any  ^17^ 
form  of  binding'  contract.         ^  .  .      '  ' 

The  /   will  permit  ' 


:(Trdining  Agency) 


1 


(Student) 


«eex:    Male  ^emaie  ^Age  Grade        to  enter  their  establishment  foi;  the  purpose  of 


gaining  knowl^edge  and  experience  as 


(Occupation) 


(OET  Code  No. ) 


(It  is  understood  that  the  occupation  in  which  training  is  herewith  being  offered  is 
one  In  whicti  p^rovisions  of  the  wa«e  and  hour  'law  is  or  is  not  applicable.) 


1.  This  ctjJurse  of  training  is  designed  to  run  for   school  year(s)  with  a  minimum^ 

of  FIFTEEN  hours  per ^school  week  required  for  the  work  experience  and  at  least 

 /       period(s)  in  each  school  day  required  for  the  supervised  and  directed 

study/  of  related  subjects.  r     .  { 

/         ^  •  ^ 

2.  The  y>utlines  of  the  processes  tto  be  learned-  on  the  job  and  of  related  su^j^cts  to 
be  t/aught  in^  the  schooi  is  presented  on  the  back  of  this  form  and  constl^tiutes  the 
majbr  , portion ^ of  the  training  program  of  this  student.  X 

7  /  '  V 

3*"    Wl)liy  in  the  process  of  gaining  occupational  experience,  the  student  will  not  be 
'pernxitted  to  remain  in  any  one  operation,  job,  or  phase  of  the  o^ccupation  beyond 
the  , /period  of  the  time  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  become  proficient  in  that 
occ^upation.  -       .  , 

4.  The  student' while  ^Ln  t^e  process  Qf  training^wiil  have  the  status  of  a  noncompetitive 
worker  neither  displacing  a  re_gular  worker  now  employed  not  substituting  for  a  worker 
needed  by  the  training  agenc^» 

5.  The  compensation  for  this  stodpnt  shall  be  $_  ^  per  hour. 

6.  All  transfers,  withdrawals,  or  dismissals  shall  be  made  jointly  by  the  teacher  or 
coordinator  and  the  einployer. 


School                     '  Employer 
  By;   •  ^         .  , 


Teacher  or  Coordinator 


Date 


School  Supt.  or  Primcipal 


Distribution:    One  copy  to' each  employer,  school  superintendent  or  principal,  teacher' 
or  coordinator,-  and  state  supervisor 

"  -13- 
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This  section  should  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher  or  coq/din^t;^  in  conference  with- 
the  employer  of  the  student.  j 


Outline  of  Job 'Processes 


Outline  of  Related  Subjects 


Name  of  Student 


I  certify  that  satisfactory , completion  of  the  above  program  of  training  will  justify 
granting  ;unit(8)  of  credit  by  thislhigh  school.  "  f7         '    .     '  ^ 


Superintendent  or  Principal 


.14-  . 
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HIGii  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


^NEW  JERSEY 


TRAIT^ING  AGREEMEOT 
The  Employer  '  


Company  Name       ^  Address 
Agrees  ^'^Employ  ^   


Student- Learner  Address 
on  a  part-time  basis,  for  the  purpo^^e  of  training  the  student  in  the 


trade. 


WAGES: 

Starting  wage  will  be  $  per  hour. 

Students oin  this  program  will  receive  wages  comparable  to  wages  paid 
to  other  trainees  performing  the  same  type  or  class  of  work  and  wages 
that  are  in  conformitjr* with  State  and  Federal  minimum  wage  acts. 

Students  will  work  a  minimum  of  IS  hours  and  a  maximum  of  20  hours  ' 
for  the  five  (5)  day  week,  and  may  work^]^»^to  eight  (8)  additional 
hours  on  Saturdays.  ^ 

WORKING  CONDITIONS:  y    '     :  ^, 

^* 

All  student- learners  must  be  cover^  by  ifcrkman's  Compensation. 
Insurance.  /        ^  * 

The  employer  will  observe  all  laws  and  regulations,  both  State, 
and  Fede;ral,  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  minors. 

Where  a  union ~or  bargainipg ^agency  is  involved,  the  employer  will 
obtain  union  approval  of  the  progfr^m*: 

,  ^^V.  ■ 

SUPERVISION:  ^  '  . 

The  employer  agrees  to  assign  one  member  of  his  organization 
(journeymen,  foreman,  or  other  qualified  employee)    to  be  responsible 
for  the  training,  of  the  student. 

As  this  program  is  supervised  by  the  High  School, 

it  will  be  neccsSSry  for  the  school's  teacher-coordinator  to  be  admitted 
Jfo  the  empl'byer*6  premises  whenever  he  needs  to  observe  and  evaluate 
the  student.    The  teacher- coordinator  will  conduct  his  observations  so 
that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the  employer's  business. 


REPORTS:        ,  ^  '  -  ^ 

At  six  (6)  week  intervals  the  employer 's  repifipenta'tiA^  will  preparje 
a  report  on  the  student's  progress  using  the  form^st^plied  by  the  ischool. 


TRAiniNG  AGREE'riEOT 
(Continued) 


STUDENT  RESPOtrSIBILITY: 


The  student- learner  shall  be  subject  to  all  plant  regulations  ? 
applying  to  other  employees. 

The  student- learner  shall  obey  his  superior  at  all  timcis,  ^  ''-^ 

All  complaints ^sha 11  be  made  to  and  adjuste4  by  the  teacher-coordinator. 
The  student  may  not  change  his  place  of  employment  vith^oiit  the  approval 
of  the  teacner-coordinator. 

The  student,  while  in  the  process  of  training,  will  have  the  status  of 
student- learner,  neither  displacing  a  regular  worker  nor  substituting  for  a 
worker  that  ordinarily  would  be  needed  by  the  agency. 


WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

The  following  will  be  included  in  the  s tudent- learner 's  work  experience: 


5. 


2.  ^ 


6. 


3, 


7. 


4. 


This  agreement  may  Be  terminated  by  the  employer  at  any  time  after 
consultation  with  the  teacher-coordinator.    The  teacher-coordinator  may 
terminate^' this  agreement  after  consultation  with  the  employer. 


Student- Learner 


Date 


Company  Representative 


Teacher-Coordinator 


Title 


V 


ERIC 


Parent  or  Guardiakn , 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILRBLE 


OREGON 


SAMPLE 
TRAINING  AGREEMENT 


Student's  Name 


Birth  Date 


Student's  Address 


Telephone 


Name  of  School 


_Te!ephone_ 


Name  of  Training  Station 


Address  of  Training  Station_ 
Name  ofTrainmg  Sponsor  


jTeie^h^ne  


Position ' 


Dates  of  Trainmg  Period'  From 


To 


Avg.  no  of  hours  to  be  worked  by  the  Student-Learner: 


Per  Day^ 


Student-Learner's  rate  of  pay 


Per  Week 
Career  Objective 


Brief  oi^tline  of  major  areas  of  reaUe^J^nst ruction  to  be  provided  in  class: 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  EXPERIENCES  AND  TRAINING  TO  Ef^  PROVIDED  AT  TRAINING  STATION: 


Responsibilities  of  the  student-learner: 

j\.    The    ^tudent-Iearner    will    keep  regular 
attendance,  both  m  school  and  on  the  job, 
and  cannot  work  on  any'^school  day  that  he 
^  fails  to  attend  school;  he  will  notify  the 

'sc*hool  and  employer  if  he  fs  unable  to 
report.  > 

2.  The  student-learner*s  employment  will  be 
(ermmated  if  he  does  not  remain  in  school. 

3.  The  student-learner  will  show  honesty, 
punctuality,  courtesy,  a  cooperative 
attitude,  proper  health  and  grooming  habits, 
good  dress  and  a  willingness  to  learn. 

/    4.    The;  student-learner    will    consult  the 
coordinating^teacher  about  any  difficuRies 
^        arising  at  the  training  station. 

5.  The  student-leafiier  will  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  training  station. 

,6.    The    student-learner    wjll  furnish  the 

^  coordinating'  teachi&r   with  all  necessary 

information   ^d   complete  all  -  necessary 

reports.    ^        M      ;    .  ^ 


Responsibilities  of  the  Parents: 

1.  The  parents  will  encourage  the  student- 
^  learner  to  effectively  carry  out  his  duties  and 

responsibilities. 

ft  , 

2.  The  parents  will  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  student-learner  while 
training  in  the  progr^. 

3.  The  parents  will  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  conduct  of  the  student-learner  while  he 
is  traveling  to  and  from  the  school,  the 
training  station, and  home. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Training  Sponsor: 

1.  The  sponsor  will  endeavor  to  employ  the 
student-learner  for  at  least  the  minimum' 
number  of  hours  eac'h  day  and  each  week  for 
^the  entire  agreed  training  period.  ,  • 

2.  The'sponsor  will  adhere  to  all  Federal  and 
State  regulations  regarding  employment, 
child  labor  laws,  minimum  wages,  and  other 

'  applicable  regulations. 

3.  The  sponsor  wiil  see  that  the  student-learner 
is  not  allowed  to  rerfiain  in  any  one 
Operation,  job,^pr  phase  of  the  occupation 


beyond  the  period  of  time  where  such 
experience  is  of  educational  value. 

The  sponsor  will  consult  the  coordinating^ 
teacher  about  any  difficulties  arising  at  the 
training  station. 

The  sponsor  will  provide  experiences  for  the 
student-learner  that  will  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  the  career  objective. 


6.  The  sponsor  will  assist  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  student-learner. 

7.  The  sponsor  will  provide  time  for 
consultation  with  the  coordyiating  .teacher 
concerning  the  student-learner. 

8.  The    sponsor    will    provide  instructional, 
material  and  occupational  guidance  for  the 
student-learner  as  needed  and  available. 


r 

.  .  1 


/ 


OREGON 


^  \ 


Sample  Form 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  -  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 


By  this  agreement  the_ 


(training  agency) 


(student) 

the  purpose  of  securing  training  and  knowledge  in_ 


 will  permit 

to  enter  its  establishi^pt 


^4 


(occupation) 


■7^ 


All  persons  concerned  jointly  agree  to  the  following  conditions:  - 
I.  That  the  training  will  extend  from  Tff 


to 


SIGNED; 


 1 9 J  five  day  s  per  week . 

2.  That  the  trainee  and  the  training  agc;ncy  will  have  a  pro])ation  period  of   weeks.  At  the  end  of 

this  per^odjhe  tramee,  training  agency,  or  the  coordinator  may  terminate  this  agreement. 

3.  The  {^ine^wil!  divide  his  time:  in  school  . 

Laboratory  peripd  t^.  *\ '  • 

4.  The  trainee  will  be  supervised  by:  injschool  . 

Laboratory  "period     ,  . 

5.  The  school  will  make  provision  for  thp  student  to  receive  related  and  technical  instruction  in  the  above 
occupation. 

The  training  during  the  laboratory  period  shall  be  progressive.  It  shall  provide  for  the  trainee's  passing 
j  from  one  job  to  another  in  order  that  the  trainee  may  become  proficient  in  different  phases  of  the 
I  occupation. 

7.  All  complaints  shall  be  made  to  and  adjusted  by  the  coordinitor. 

8.  ij^e  coordinator  shaU  have  authoritj^^to  transfer  or  withdraw  1 

9.  The  trainee  may  work  after  4:00*  p^n.  and/or  on  Saturdays  ; 

l6.  The  student  promises  to  abide  by  all  implied  and  stated 

student  sh-iil  be  bound  Hurmg  the  laboratory  period  by  the  ordinary  school  regulations.  The  parent  or 
guardian  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the' student  while  in  training.  ^ 


the  tr/inee  at  any  time.  , 
as  he  may  arrange  with  the  draining  agency. 
J  terms  included  in  this  memorandum.  The 


(Employer) 


(Student) 


(Coordinator) 


(Parent  or  Guardian) 
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s,      TRAINING  AGREEMENT 
DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  day  of  197  ,  by  and  between  School 

District  ^   County  by  and  through  its  vocational  and  eoucational  department, 

hereinafter  called  school;  and  ,  hereinafter  called  employer;  and__  

hereinafter  called  student-learner;  and  /,  parerj^t  or  guardian  of  student-learner,  hereinafter 

called  parent. 

WHEREAS,  the  school  has  entered  into  a  diversified  occupational  program  under  applicable  state  and  federal 
statutes  and  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Section  1.  The  student-learner  agrees  as  follows: 

(a)  That  he  or  she  will  enter  this  program  as  a  to  learn  as  miich  as  the  employer  can  provide  in 

the  nature  of  the  job  information,  skills  and  attitudes; 

(b)  That  he  or  she  is  1 6  years  of  age  or  older; 

(c)  That  he  or  she  and  the  employer  will  secure  a  work  permit  if  one  is  required; 

(d)  That  he  or  she  will  be  honest,  punctual,  cooperative,,  courteous,  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  learn  and 
^  abide  by  all* rules  of  this  program; 

(e)  That  he  or  she  will  keep  regular  attendance  both  at  school  and  on  the  job.  The  student-learner  cannot 
work  on  a;iy  school  day  that  he  fails  to  attend  school.  Exceptions  are  permissible  only  with  the  mutual  consent 
of  the  employer  and  t^iacher-coordinator; 

(f)  That  he  or  she  who  quits  school  loses  this  job  at  once.  (Any  job  change  must  be  arranged  m  advance  by 
the  employer  and  the  teacher-coordinator!) 

Section  2.  The  parents  agree  as  follows: 

(a)  That  they  will  be  responsible  for  their  child  in  this  program; 

(b)  That  they  will  assist  the  student-learner  in  obeying  the  rules  of  the  training  program; 

(c)  That  they  approve  and  agree  that  the  student-learner  shall  participate  m  s^id  program  and  training 
station. 

*    Section  3.  The  school  agrees  as  follows: 

9-  t 

(a)  That  the  school  has  qualified  with  the  State  Department  of  Diversified  Occupational  Programs;  * 

(b)  That  they  will  provide  classroom  instructions  for  the  student  and  will  provide  a  teacher-coordinator  to 
supervise  the  student-learner  on  the  job; 

^  (c)  That  the  teacher-coordinator  will  make  periodic  visits  to  observe  the  student-learner  on  the  job  and 
consult  with  the  employer  and  student-learner.  Evaluation  of  job  performance  will  be  a  joint  effort  of  the 
teacher-coordinator  and  the  employer;  ^ 

(d)  That  two  school  credits  wiH  be  given  for  successful  completion  of  the  program  by  the  student-learner: 
one  for  classroom  work  and  one  for  successful  job  perfoyTiance;  .  /  ^  \ 

(e)  That  Iri  the  event  the  occupational  training  program  includes  hazardoti^  work,  (jnited  States  Labor 
Regulation  1500.50,  Section  C,  Subsection  2  will  be  complied  with  in  that:         ^"      ^  \ 

(1)  Classroom  safety  instructions  will  be  given  and  coordinated  in  by  the  erpployier. on-the-job  training,  and 

(2)  That  a  schedule  of  the=*  organized  and  progressive  work  program  to  be  ^>erformed  on  the  job  will  be 
prepared,  ,  , 

Section  4.  The  employer  agrees  as  follows:  ^         '  4 

(a)  That  he  wiJl  employ  the  student-learner  as  a   ;  ' 


erJc 


\ 

^  OREGON 


(b)  That  he  sliould  not^lerminzfte  the  job  employee  to  accommodate  the  program; 

(c)  I  That  h(J,will  informTiJegOfaf  errrployees^df  their  important  role  in  the  assisting  in  the  training  of  the 
student-learner  arf^  of  the  school's  request  for  thdr  cooperation; 

(d)  That  the  wages  paid  will  comply  with  the  Federal  Wage  Law  and  the  ^{ate  Wage  Laws; 

(e)  That  the  hours  of  the  stiid^r^-learner  will  be  determined  by  the  employer,  provided,  that  due  to  the  fact 
the  student-learner  wJl  work  during  the  legal  school  da>,  the  school  requests  the  right  to  approve  the  working 
hours;  '  v 

(0  The  emplo>^ is  urged  to  keep  the  student-learner  on  the  job  for  at  least  the  minimum  nulnber  of  hours 
agreed  upon.  The  enployer  agrees  to  hire  the  student-learner  for  at  least  a  minimum  of  fifteen  (15)  hours  of  work 
per  week,  including  Saturda>s  and  a  school  holiday.  This  average  is  spread  over  the  full  school  semester; 

(g)  That  the  employer  agrees  to  provide  Workman's  Compensation  protection  for  the  student-learner, 

(h)  That  the  employer  ma>  discharge  the  student-learner  for  just  cause,  however,  the  teacher-coordinator 
requests  consultation  with  the  employer  beforehand  when  possible; 

(i)  That  in  the  event  the  training  program  is  for  an  occupation  considered  hazardous,  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Co'de  of  Federal  Regulati^ons,  title  29,  part  1500,  subpart  E  will  be  complied  with  and  in 
particular.  Section  1500.50,  Subsection  C,  paragraph  2  which  requires:  - 

(1)  That  the  work  of  the  student-learner  in  the  occupations  declared  particularly  hazardous  shall  be 
incidental  to  his  training; 

(2)  That  such  work  shall  be  intermittent  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  under  the  direct  and  close 
supervision  of  a  qualified  and  experienced  person; 

(3)  That  safety  instructions  shall  be  given  by  the  school  and  will  be  correlated  by  the  employer  with 
on-the-job  training;  and 

(4)  That  the  school  and  the  employer  w^ll  provide  a  schedule  of  organized  and  progressive  work  processes  to 
be  performed  on  the  job. 

School  District  NOj  ^ 


By  teacher-coordinator 


2. 


Corporate  name 


By  employer 


Student-learner 
Parent 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DRAINING  AGREEMENT 

Approval  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  signatures  are  fixed 
indicates  approval  to  the  program  including  the  following  ""conditions: 

The  Employer  ^*  "  ^ 

-  1.    Student-learner  will  not  displace  a  regular  worker. 

2,    The  employer  will  provide  a  monthly  rating  of 'the  student.    The  school 
will  provide  a  monthly  rating  sheet. 

3«    The  stucjent-learner  is  paid  a  legal  wage  and  it  will  increase  as  he 
progresses  and  is  deserving. 

^.    The  student  will  be  given  progressive  and  challenging  work  activities. 

5.    The  student-learner  will  be  covered  by  workman*  s  compensation  or  compara- 
ble insurance  while  on  the  job.  ^    _  - 

The  Student,  Parent  .  ~  ^  ' 

1.  .The  student-learner  agrees  to  perform  the  duties  in  a  loyal  and  faithful 
manner  and  work  to  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

2.  The  student  and  parents  are  responsible  for  the  transportation  between 
the  school  and  emplojrment. 

3.  *  The  student-learner  will  be  covered  by  ample  insurance  for  travel  time 

to  and  from  work.         -  ' 

The  School 

1.    The  program  is  under  the  direct  supervision  l>f  a  certified  coordinator. 

^       2.    The  student-learner  will  receive  related  instjyiction\f rom  the  school 

including  safety  instruction.         ^  1  ^ 

3.    ThQ  coord'^ator  will  periodically  visit  and  evaluate  Ithe  student  at  the 

training  station.  ^  ^7 

All  Parties 

1.  A  schedule  of  organized,  progressive  work  processes  to  be  performed  on 

the  job  has  been  prepared  and  stated  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  agreement. 

2.  Safety  instruction  given  by  the  school  and  employer  will  be  correlated 

with  on  the  job  acti^vities.^  ^         -  '  • 

3.  The  program  shall  comply  with  all  state,  federal  and  local  labor  laws. 

There  will  be  a  10-day  trial  period  for  the  student  to  adjust  and 
prove^  himself. 

5»    The  program  may  be  terminated  at  anytime  providing  there  is  due  cause 
and  'all  parties  have  been  given  sufficient  notice. 


ERIC 
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BEST  COPY  RVAILABLE 


SCHOOL  SECTION 


School 


_City  or  Town^ 


County  j 


_Type  of  Prograin_ 


This  is  a  (m 


(T&I,  DE,  Interrelated,  etc.) 


year  program. 


Weekly  school  instruction  related  to  work  (Related  Inst.  Class )^ 
STUDENT  SECTION 


hrs. 


Name 


Occupational  Objective_ 
•Hours  in  school  weekly^ 
EMPLOYER  SECTION 


Company  Name_ 


Beginning  date  of  employment^ 


Grade  Level 


Date  of  Birth 


DOT  Code  No. 


Hours  at  work  weekly__ 


Type  of  Business 
_and  Industry  


_Gtarting  hourly  rate_ 


_A.M./P.M.   .(Normal  school 


Daily  hours   A.M./^.M.  to   

day  only) 

As  the  employer,  I  am 

'Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act        Yes_]   No_ 

/             Subject  to  Pennsylvania  minimum  wage  provisions  '  Yes  No^ 

Covered  under  Workman's  Compensation  Act  Yes   No_ 


We  the  undersign  agree  to  the  terms  and  statement s^ontained  in  this  ^^greement. 


Employer 


Student 


Coordinator 


Parent 


IRAmiNG*  OUTLINE  ^ 
Oi  the  Job 
Experience 


Approx.  Time  in 
Job  Activity 


'  In-School 
Instruction 


(Use  additional  space  if  necessary) 


ERLC 
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Copies  to: 


Stale  Office 
Regional  Office 
Tramifffe  Agency 
School 
Student 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
COROaL  HULL  BUILDING 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37219 

Cooperative  Training  Agreement 


t)01»00172 
06-7 2*040 M 


CHECK  ONE: 
New  


Job  Change. 


This  Cooperative  Training  Agreement  Program  is  organized  to  provide  

with  instruction  and  training  in  the  occupation  of^ — ^  ,  

City  School  .  Teacher-Coordinator_ 


code . 


PLACEMENT  INFORMATION 


Student-Learner's  home  address  

Male  Female  Grade  S.S.No. 


-Tel.  No., 


.Date  of  Birth. 


-.19, 


Age  last  birthday. 


JEvidence  of  age  verified  by^_ 


Health  record  signed  by  Dr. 


.showing  physical  fitness  for  emf^loyment. 


Date  entered  cooperative  program 

Training  'agency  .^J^  

Contact  Person  

Starting  Wage  $  


.address- 


_,19 — for  school  year  19^* 
 Tel.  No., 


.Date  of  Placement 


TimeClass  meets  from. 


per  hour 
a.m. 
 ^p.m.  to: 


a.m. 
_p.m. 


'EMPLOYMENT  SCHEDULE 

DAY 

TIME  OF  WORK 

BREAKTIME 

TOTAL  WORK  HRS. 

TOTAL  HOURS  IN  SCHOOL 

From 

To 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

 ^ 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

TOTAL 

A  Traitiing  plan  or  Schedule  of  Processes,  including  unit  on  Safety,,  for  this  student  is  on  file  in  the  Teacher- 
Coordinator's  0-ffice.        Yes  No  


We,  the  undersigned,  understand  and  agree  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  program  as  provided-in 
i  Minimum  Standards  for  Vocational  Education  in  Tennessee.  -        '  '  '  ^ 


the  Rules  & 


Regulations  and 
Training  Agency 


.Student-Learner. 


Parent  or  Guardian. 
School  Principal  _ 


.Teacher-Coordinator. 
.  Regional  Supervisor. 
Date  of  Approval^  


Note.  Form  replaces  Employment  and  A^e  Certificateilssued  by  Superintendent  of  Schools)  for-Cooperative  Students 
only.  )       /•  "  .  *        '  ^■ 
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TENNESSEE  VOCATIONAL  PART-TIME 
^  K;0-OPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


CCJOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


1 


Cooperative  Vocatlon«t  Education  Pr6gram  meant  a  coopetative  work* 
atudy  program  of  vocational  education  for  persona  who,  throufh  e  cooper* 
atlve  arrangement  between  the  school  and  employers,  receive  instruction, 
including  required  academic  courses  and  related  vocationai  instruction  by 
aitemating  in*schooi*etudy  with  bn*the*Job  experiences  in  a  recognized 
occupation.  These  two  phases  muet  be  planned  and  supervised  by  the 
school  and  employers  so  that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  education. 
Work  periods  and  school  attendance  may  be  on  eltemative  half^ays,  full- 
days,  we^ks  or  other  periods  of  time  In  fulfilling  the  cooperative  vocational 
educationitrdflMtudy  program.  Programs  will  &e  administered  by  the  State 
^ Board  or  tM^V|h  a  local  educational  agency  and  should  be  organized  and 
conducbi^b  flpTthe  advice  and  couneel  of  an  advisory  committee  consisting 
of  repreaenlStives  of  employers  and  empioyeee  of  the  community. 

A  tocai^AooI  system  may  conduct  s  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Program  in>1iingie  occupational  £ea  such  as 


.Trade^nd /Industrial,  Office  Occupations, 
(2)  or^^iTe^^cupatlonal  areas. 


Distributive,  Agriculture, 
or  a  combination  of  two 


irocpiz 


Studenta  at  leaat  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  may  be  coneidered  eligible 
for  enrollment.  Two  unite  of  high  school  credit  per  year  may  be  granted  for 
the  co^lnation  (related  vocational  instruction  in  the  school  and  the  on- 
the-job  training)  phases  of  cooperative  pro 

/ 

A  qualified  teachers oordinat or  shall  head  up  the  program..  The  Coor- 
dinator muat  be  free  to  carry  out  on^the'.Job  coordination  duller  during^ Che 
^  achool  day. 

The  following  standards  will  be  met  by  each  Cooperative  Vocational 
^^ucatlon  Program  in  providlng^on^the«Job  training: 

I.     Training  ahall  relate  to  existing  career  opportunities. 


2» 


The  etudent-leamer  ahalt  not  displace  other  workera  who  perform 
euch  work. 

The  training  agiency  will  employ  and  compensate  student*Ieamers 
in  conformity  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  regulatlone 
and  in  a  manner  not  resulting  in  exploitations  of  the  etudent- 
leamer  for  p^v«te  gain.  ' 

A  written  training  agreement  on  approved  forms  shall«be  drawn  up 
for  each  student-Ieemer,  which  sete  forth  the  specific  training  time 
schedule,  including  daily  houra  of  employment,  that  the  employment 
is  incidental  to  his  training,  is  to  be''  Intermittent  and  for  short 
periods  of  time;  that  he  is  to  be  under  the  direct  and  close  super- 
viaion  of  a  qualified  ahd  experienced  person;  that  safety  Inatruc- 
tion  shall  be  given  by  the  echool  and  correlated  by  the  employer 
w(f)i  on-the-job  trainiiig;  and  any  other  special  ^ovlslone,  appli- 
cable to  the  specific  student-learner's  training  program*  j: 

The  student-learner  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  progrees 
through  the  various  phases  of  the  occupation  undef  direct  and 
cloae  supervision  of  a  qualified  ind  experienced  person. 

Training  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Tepneseee  Child  Labor  Law. 


Programs  will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent 
cable  pfovUiona  set  forth  In  the  State  Plan. 


vlth  appll- 


During  the  time  in  school,  the  Cooperative  Programs  are  to  be 
irganlzed  to  provide  each  student -learner  with; 


I 


One  (I)  or  mere  regular  class  perlode  per  day  of  releted 
vocational  instruction  In  classes  limited  to  cooperative^ 
students  by  the  Coordinator  of  a  qualified  related  sub- 
jects teacher. 


no  Inatance  shal!*^student-Itamer  spend  more  than  forty-eight 
^48)  hours  in  echool,  combined  with  on-the-job  training  and  work, 
any  six  daye  Out  of  seven  c«>nsecutive  days. 


DEPARTMENT  .p.F  LABOR 


THE  TENNESSEE 'STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
PROHIBITED*QCCUPATI(!)NS  FOR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  EIOTTEJEN* 


SECTION  (a)     No  child  undeC  the  age  of^e^hteen  4(l8)  may  be 

employed  in  or  in  connection  with  tl^  following:  ^      ^*  > 

(1)  Manufacturing,  transporting,  Vtorll^^  or  use  of^^losives;  ^ 

(2)  Mining,  logging,  or  quarrying  operaUoifs;  ^  >  '  y 

(3)  Driving  a  motor  vehicle,  except,**  ho'wever,  person^  slxteen/fl^) 
years  of  age  or  older,  when'lRUnsed  ai  required  by  law,  may 
drive  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  .coulee  of  their  employmeQ^*during 
daylight  hours; 

(4)  Any  occupation  involving  exposure  to  ra<(loacKve  subminces, 
lead  or  ite  compounds,  or  to  dange,rous  or  poisonous  acids,  dyes 
gases,  or  chemlcala; 

(5)  Any  occupation  whepe  Intoxicating  beverages  are  manufltctured, 
bottled,  or  eerved  for  consumption;  or     *  * 

(6)  Operating  or  maintaining  any  hazardous  power  ^iveift  machinery. 

The  Commissioner  , of  Labor  shall  prom^lgate^  regulations  more  epeclf- 
icaiiy  defining  what  employment  is  permitted  or  Mphiblted.by  this  sub- 
eection  for  children  under  eighteen  (18)  yeara  df  ege.  Ttie  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  mey  enter  into  ap  agreement  with  the 
State  Board  -of  Educetlon  relating  to  student-learners  which'  would  permit 
them  to  be  employed  in  certain  occupations  which  are  prohibited  under 
this  Section.'  *  *  • 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Labor^is  authorized  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine occupations  not  already  prohibited  by  laV  which  are  hazardoue  or 
injurious  to  the  life,  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  children  xmder  eighteen  - 
(I8)^ears  of  age.  In  making-  such  determinations,  the  Comfiileaioner  of 
Labor  shall  give  public  notice  and  afford  an  oppo^unity  to  all  Interested 
persons  to  appear  and  offer  evidence  at  e  public  hearing  ii)  connection 
therewith.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  have  the  authority  To  issue 
general  rules^r  special  orders  prohibiting  ocCupatione  or  employments  so 
found-to'be  hazardous.  ,  .  t      "  ^ 

Exceptions  to  tAe  above  prohibited  occupations  applying  to  student- 
learners  between  16  and  18  years  of  age;    Sub-sectlor\^s  4-6  fhall  not  apply 
to  s  student-learner  between  sixteen  (16)  and  elghteeh  (18)  years  of  age, 
enrolled  in  a  course  of  study  and  training  in  a  cooperative  vocational  train-  ^ 
Ing  program  under  a  recognized.  State  or  local  publl/  educ  at  iona  I ''authority ;  *  » 
provided  further,^  that  such  stud  entile  amer  be   eo^Ioyed  under  a  written 
agreement  on  forms  furnished  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  o^  Labor 
which  shall  provide  that  the  work  of  the  student-lesmer  4n  the  occupations 
therein  declared  ^2ardous,  as  provided  by  sub-sections  4-6  shall  be  it^ci- 
dental  to  his  traininj^  'J^^l  ^  intermihent  and  tSr  ahort  perlods^of  tiine, 
and  ahall  be  uaSer  the  dtihect  and"  cidse  supS^rvlsion  of  a  ~quaIlfISd  and^  ^ 
experienced  persoh;  that  safety  Instructions  shali  be  given  by  the  achool, 
and  correlated  by  the  employer  ^th  on-4he*Job  training;  ai«i>that  a  schedule 
ot  "organUed  and  progressive  work  processes  to  be  performed  on  the  Job 
ehall  have  baen  prepared.   Such  a  wrltter^agreement  shall  carry  the  name  of 
ths  atudenMeamer,  and  ehall  be  signed  by  the  employer,  the  etudent-  , 
learner  aM,  his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  coordinator,  and  the*  appro- 
priate   supervisor   of  vocational  education   or  his   representative.    '  Thla 
exemption  for  the  employment  of  ^  studept-Ieamer  may  be  revoked  in  any 
individual  situation  wherein  it  is  found  that  reasonable  precautions  have  ' 
not  been  observed  for  the  eafety  of  the  student-learner,  or  that  the  employer 
of  such  student-learner  has  not  compiled  with  other  provisions  relating  to  , 
the  employment  of  minors  as  set  out  by  Sections  7  through  9«  of  the  Child 
Labor  Act.    In  no  instance  shall  a  student-learner  apend  more  than  forty- 
eight  (48)  hours  in  school,  combined  with  on-the-job  training  and  Work, 
In  any  six  daya  out  of  seven  consecutive  days. 

Footnote:    These  exemptions'  apply  only  to  atudenyieamera  engaged  in  i 
m  horilk  fide  cooperative  program  conductecl  by  a  public  school  meeting  the. 
standards  of  the  Tennessee  State  Plan  for  Vocational  EdiKatlon  aiKl  the^> 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  6oard  of' Education.  1 

Inquiries  regarding  this  program  should  be, addressed  to  the  Assistant 
Commlsaloner  of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Cordell  Hull  Building,  Nashville^  Tennessee  37219. 


NOTES 


1,  The  training  agency  agrsee  to  employ  the  above  named  oo-op  student-Ieamer  for  the  expressed  purpoee  of  his  or  her  leemlng  the  manipulative  akllla  and>ac« 
quiring  experience  in   the  rw»/-iipa»l/w  nf  .  * 

2,  The  atudant-laamer  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  progreee  through  the  various  phases  of  the  occupation  under  direct  and  close  i^upervislon  of  a  qualified 
and  experienced  person,  " 

3,  The  Training  agency  agrees  not  to  discharge  any  regular  employee  becauae  of  additional  eervlces  that  might  be  rendered  by  the  etu(lent.leamer  while  in  trein* 
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Grade . 


Sex:  Ml 


TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY  .BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 

Deportment  of  Occupotionol  EJucotion  and  Technology  ^ 
»  Austin,  T«xo$ 


Time  bf  day  related  class  meets 


Cooperative  Training  Plan 

PROGRAM  _J   


This  trau)ing  plan  is  to  ( 1 )  define  clearly  the  conditions  and  schedule  of  training  whereby  student 
■  '        is  to  receive  training      a  (an)  


and  (2)  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  cooperating  parties : 


the. 


and  the 


*  (CompADT) 

Public  Schools,  in  providing  the  student^with  opportunities  for  training  in  the  basic  skills  of  the  occupation 
and  the  technical  informatioil  related  to  it.  In  ord*«^at  a  systematic  pl&n  which  provides  for  well-rounded 
training  can  be  followed,  a  schedule  of  work  experiences  and  a  course  of  study  (>aralleling  it  have  been  worked 
out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  representative  of  tl)e  school.  They  are  listed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  this  page.  If'        '  ^    -  '  - 

The  student  agrees  to  perform  diligently  the  work  experiences  assigned' by  the  employer  according  to 
the  same  company  policies  and  regulations  as.apl'ly  to  regular  employecls.  The  student  also  agrees  to  pur- 
sue*  faithfully  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  to  take  advantage  o(  every  opportunity  to  improve  his  effi- 
ciency, knowledge,  .^nd  personal  v^Xs  so  t^at  he  may  enter  his  chosen  occupation  as  a  desir$ible  employee  at 
the  termination  of  the  training  penod. 

In  addition  to  providing  vpractiXal  instruction,  the  employer  agrec|s  to,  pay  the  s^dent  for  the  useful  Work 
done  while  undergoing  training  ac^f  ding  to  the  following  plan:  '  ^ 


-for. 


.hours 
.per  cent  of  that 


1.  The  beginning  wage  will  be  $  per  

per  school  week^  which  amount  is  approximately, 
paid  competent  full-time  employees  in  the  s3me  occupation  in  th^  com- 
munity. / 

2.  A  review  of,  t^e  wages  paid  the  student  will  be  made  jointly  by  the 
employer  and  coordinator  at  least  once  each  semester  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  fair  an^. equitable  wa^e  adjustment  consistent  with  the  stu- 
dent's increased  ability  and  prevailing  economic  conditions. 


The  training  period  begins  the 


.  day  of  ,^  19  ,  and  ¥«xtends  throu^  j^ 

,  19  There  will  be  a  probationary  perfod^f  days  during  wji'fii' 


the  interested  parties  may  deter.Tiine  if  the  student  has  made  a  wise  choice  6f  an  occupation,  and  1^  iha 
txai^ing  should  be  continued.  *  \  V  ^ 


.  This  plsfn  has  be^n  reviewed  and  recommended  by  the  Local  Advisory  Committee.  It  may  be  ternjini^ed' 
for  yust  ca^se  by  either  party, 

Approvals:  • 


STUDENT) 


(NAME  OF  EMPLOYER) 


(PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN) 


(NAME  OF  COMPANY) 


(CHAIRMAN.  LOCaJ  AtrVlSpHV  COMMITTEE) 

.    -  ^ 


TEA  -  12 


(Over) 


(TEACHER-COORDINATOR) 


(DIRECTOR.  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 


VOC-044 


er|c 
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i,  1 
I' 


' VIRglNIA 


Student's  Name  in-i.  

Student's  Address  .  


SAMPLE  TRAINING  "APREEMENT 

 \  -_  Birlh  pate  


Age  . 


1 


School  ^ 

Training  Station  .^^ 

Address  of  Training  Station  

Training  Supervisor  . 


f.jT .  Telephone 

■  y 

 z.  Telephone 

 Telephone 


'                     Pnsitinn                     /  \ 

From 

-  Tn                               (  ) 

Averjlge  Number  of  Hours  of  Employment:       Per  Day 

X 

Student-Learner's  Rate  of  Beginning  Pay  ]  

Career  Objective  1 


Basic  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  ne*ejded  in  this  occupation: 
Major  areas  of  experience  £^d  training  to  be  provided  at  training  station: 
Major  areas  of  related  instruction  to  be  provided  in  class:* 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  STUDENT-LEARNER  considers  his  job  experience  as  contributing  to  his  career  objective^  and 
/    agrees  V  *  ..  .     '  \ 

L  To  be  regular  in  attendance,  botVin  school  and  on  the  job 

2.  To  perform  his  training  station  responsibilities       classroom  responsibilities  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner '  3  ' 

3.  To  show  honesty,  punat^llity,  courtesy,  a  cooperative  attitude,  proper  ijealth  and  grooming  hab; 
its,  appropriate  dress,  and.^  willingness  to  learn^  •  ^ 

4.  To  conforij/  to  the^  rul;gs  and  regulations  of  the  trainincg  station 

5.  To  furnish  the  teacher-coordinator  with  necessary  information  about  his  training  program'and-to 
complete  promptly  all  neeessary  reports  -  *    ^  T'^ 

^       To  consult  the  teachec-coori^fcator  aboi\t  anj|,difficulties  arising  at  the  training  station  or  related 
to  his  training  program     ^  v  ^ 

7.  To  participate  in  those  co-curricular  school  activitj^li  ,'that;  ar^e  reqi!?i*ed  in  connection*  with  the 
COE  program  -    ^      .  -         .  .       *   "     /  ^ 

The  PARENTS  of  the  studenl-learner,  realizing  the  imp.^Hajy^pe-.of  the  training  ^ogram  in  th^ 
student-learner's  attaining  his  career  objectives,  agr6ie^»:(     >^  •  ^ 

1.  To  encpurage  the  student-learner  to  carxy  out  effectively  Ijis  duties  and  responsibilities. 

2.  To  share  the  responsibility  for  the^conduet  of  the.^tudent-learner  while  training  in  the  program. 

3.  To  accept  responsibility  for  the  safety  and  conduct  of  the  student-learner  ^ile  he  is  tm<^eling  to 
and  from  the  school,  the  training  station,  and  his  home.  '  ^  ' 

«.  ,  ■  <^ 
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33 


The  TRAINING-STATION,  recognizing  that  a  training  plan  is  bdng>^llowed  and  that  close. super- 
vision of  the  student-learner  will  be  needed,  agrees :  y  \  .  ^ 

^   1.  To  provide  a  variety  of  work  experiences  for  the  student-learner  that  will  contribute  to  the  attain- 
.    me;nt  of  h^s  career  objective.  .  '  '  ,  / 

2.  %To  endeavor  tp  employ  the  student-learijer^for  Sat  least  the  minimum  listed  number^  of  hours  each 
day  and  each  week  for  the  entire  training  period.  ,  - 

3.  To  adhere  to  all  Federal  and  State  regulations  regarding  employment,  child  labor  laws,  minimum 
wages,  and  other  applicable  regulations.       .  ^  '  ^ 

4.  To  assist  in  the  evaluation  opthe  stude^it-learner.       '  * 

5.  To  provide  time  for  consultation  with  the  teacher-coordinator  concerning  the  student-leayner  and 
to  discuss  with  the  .teacher-coo^inator  any  difficulties  the  student-learner  may  be^jhaving. 

6.  To  provide  availably  instructional  mateVial  and  occupational  guidance  for  the  student4earner. 

The  TEACHER-COORDINATOR,  representing  the  school,  will  coordinate  the  training  "progratn  to- 
ward a  satisfactory  preparation  of  the  student-learner  for  his  occupatioiml  career  objective  and  agrees: 

1.  To  see  that  the  necessary  related  classroom  instructiofiJ|^s  provided.  <  / 

2.  Jo  make  periodic  visits  to  the  training  station  *to  bbserve  the  studeux-learner,  to  consult  with  the 
employer  and  training  supervisor^  and  to  render  any  needed  assist^ce  witlj^taining  problems  of 

•  the  student-learner.  •  ^  •     ,         '        '  ^ 

3.  Td  assist  .in  ,the  evaluation^'of  ,the  studeut-learner. 
Additional  Comments^  .  * 

.   •  .  ; .  r  .   -  ■ 

By  :  .  ^_ 


Employer         i      j    v  '   *  Parent.. 


Job  Supervisor     '  ^       ^  v^tudeht-learner 

,      '  DATE    .         *  •  ^ 


Teacher-Coordinator 


3    STUDEOT'S  NAME 
ADDRESS 


EDUCATICm  TRAINING  PLAN 

 ^ 


.  (Street  J 


CAREER  OBJECTIVE: 


I>MEDIATE  OBJECTI 
NAME  OF  TRAINING  STATI 

ADDRESS* 


TELEPHONE 


'  (StreetJ 


STUDEW'S  AGE 


WYOMING 


mm  TELEPHONE_ 

I? 


TCityJ- 


(State)  ' 


-7^ 


(.Zip  Code  J  J 


(CityJ,.     :  .  (StateJ 

STUEENT'S  WAGE: 


.(.Zip  Code^ 


WORKING  HOURS: 


>R\RENrS  OR  GUARDIAN 
C'r:  ■  PLAN 

THE  STUDEOT  WILL  PARTICIPATE  IN  TIE  FOLLOWING  GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  PERTAIN  TO  THE 
SKILLS  DESIRED  TO  ACHIEVE  HIS  OBJECTIVES  STATED  ABOVE: 


1. 

2. 

"3.  - 
"4. 
5. 

"  7. 

i  8, 


MTE 
COORDINATED 


DATE 
STARTED 


DATE 
CCMPLETED 


OTHERS  .< 


TRAT^flNG  SPONSOR'S  SIGNATURE 


-Z_ 


PARENTS'"  SIGNATURE          .  -                         -  \ 

STUDENT'S  SIGNATURE  1 

TEACHER-COpRDINATOR'S  SIGNATURE 

EVALUATIGW  OF  TOE  STUDENT  BY  THE  TRAINING  STATION  S 

(PONSOR:  A 

PLEASE  LIST  GEI€RAL  £(»WEOTS  IHAT  IfJDiCATE  Tm  STOIJEOT'S  STRONG  AND  WEAK  POINTS 
AND  WHERE  IMPl^mCNF  K  NEEDjp ^ACCORDING  TO  YOUR  OBSERVATIONS.    THIS  WILL  WBLE 
THE^OQL'TO  raVELOP  ADDITI^AL  ^I^yCATIOJi/lN  THE  STUDENT '^S  RELATED  CLASS. 


2nd  -  9. weeks 
3rd  ^  9  wjeeks 
4th 9  weeks 


 ^  — 

ADDITI 


qpNMENTS: 
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Introduction:  . 

This  book  will  help  you  in  two  ways.  First:  it  will  famil- 
iarize you  with  a  baffc  vocabulary  used  in  the  auto  'shop.  Sec- 
ond: you  will  be  working  with  vocabulary  skills  that  you  need 
to  know  for  success  in  your  work. 

This  first  booklet  of  10  exercises  deals  with  alphabetizmg. 
In  order  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary  ^  or  a  trade  manual, 
you  must  know  how  to  alphabetize.  Practice  in  alphabetizing 
words  is  necessary  to  develop 'speed  in  looking  up  words. 

i' 

'  ^  I 
Objectives:  r  i  - 

1.    You  will  be  able*  to  alphabetize  words  according 

to  the  first,  second  or  third  letter  of  the  words. 


teacher 


2.    You  will  demonstrate  to  your 
^        yourself  that  you  can  arrange  words  i 
cal  order. 


m 


^and  to 
alphabeti- 


'  \ 
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Exercise  1 

Directions:  Loqk  at  the  words  in  column  1.  They  are  not 
in  alphabetical  order.  You  are  to  arrange  them  in  alphabetical 
order  in  the  blank  spaces  in  column  2. 


Example: 


Column  1 

tire 

brakes 

mechanic 


Column  2 

ferakes 

mechanic 

fire 


Column  1 

1.  starter 

2.  compressor 

3.  block 

^  4.  transformer 
5.  accelerator 
6i  piston 

\ 

7.  generator 
8*  enamel 
9.  Lucite 
10,  valve  " 


Column  2 


1. 
2. 
■3. 
4. 
5.^ 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9.^ 
10. 
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Exercise  2  '^^^ 

Directions:  Follow  th|.  same  directions  as  in  exercise  1. 

Column  1    . '  Column  2 

1 .  clutch  1 .  

,  2.  gap  2.  ^ 


3.  vacuunfi        ^       ^  3. 

4.  filter         ^  4.  ' 


5.  insulation  5. 

6.  automatic  6. 

7.  suspension  7. 

8.  putty.'  8. 


9.  manual  '  9. 

10.  throttle  10. 


3^ 


fexercise  3  * 

Directions:  Look  at  the  list'  of  words  in  column  1.  Some 
of  thfe  words  begin  with  the  same  letter.  Therefore  when  you 
put  theiji  in  alphabetical  order,  remember  you  must  look  at 
the  second  letter  of  the  word. 


Example, 


Column  1 
fuse 
filter 
fender 
flywheel 


Column  1 


Column  2 
fender 
filter 
/7y  wheel 
fuse 


Column  2 


1.  circuit 

1. 

2.  assembly 

2. 

3.  clutch 

3. 

4  chassis 

4. 

*' '5.  oarbutetor 

5. , 

5^.  acceleriator  ' 

'  6. 

?♦  cran|cshaft 

7.- 

8.  coo^g  system 

8. 

9.  automatic 

« 

,  9. 

10.  axle 

10." 

> 
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Ex(jrcise  4 

Directions:  More  practice  in  arranging  words  from  A  to  Z 

(alphabetical  order)i.  if  the  first  fu'oletters  of  a  word  are  the  ^ 
same,  then  your  guide  in  alphabetizing  is  the  third  Icjtter.  Ar- 
range these  10  words  in  column  1  in  ^alphabetical  order. 

Example: 


Column  1 
Mercedes-Benz 
mechanic 
measure 

Column  1 

1.  shift. 

y  2.  ^l^aioid 

tscrW 


^.    4,iar^der  ^ 
5.  'suspension 
^^^tarter 
'7,  soldeF' 

8.  Saab 

9.  sealant 


Column  2 


fncrhanic 
A/crcedes-Benz 


Column  2 


1.  • 


3. 


4^ 


5._ 
7. 


8.^ 
9. 


^    10.  shock  absorber  10. 

-  5  ' 
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i'         ^  "  ■         .  ,  ; 

•  *  >  if"   '  ' 

Exercise  5  ^ 

Directions/ Here  is  a  last 'group  of  words  for  you  ti  prac-^ 
tice  on»  Put  rfiem  in  alpha,beticd  order* 

'         *     J*  ^ 
Column  1  Column  2 

•  *t  ^ 

1.  float         '  1. 
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2.  overheating  2.  ^ 

3»  flywheel  3.  


6.  sealants  6. 

7.  camber  ■  7. 

8.  overdrive^  8. 

10.  ohmmetisr  '  16. 


4.  catrishaft  4; 
'  5.  fluid  level  5. 


6  ' 


f 

I. 


■-  1  . 

Exerctsc  6 

DirjL^ctions:  Is  a  dictionar)  the  only  book  \ou  know  of  that 
list$  ijiforniation  in  alphabWical  order'  Of  course  not.  There  are 
many  reference  books  and  directories  that  list  their  information 
in  alphabetical  order.  Name  four  different  books  or  materials 
that  low  know  arrange  their  in'formatiun  in  alphabetical  order. 

K 


1. 
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fiEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


INDEX^ 


A-c  generator  (See  Alternator) 
Air  cleaners,  144-147 

servicing  of,  316-318 
Air  conditioning,  automobile^  537-54 ! 
Air-c<joIed  engines,  8'8-8^/*^ 
Air  injection,  172  /  ^ 

Allen  wrenches,  33 
Alternator,  226-236,  J? 7-3 5^ 

diodes  in.  228 

principles  of,  ^6-229 

regulation  ot^^29-236 

servicing  off 357-361 
Amipcter, 

-Antifreez^blutions,  207-208 
AntiskidWevices,  513-514 
Ar'bOB^resscs,  46 

Arjifature,  cranking-motor,  servicing  of,  347-348 

i<  generator,  servicing  of,  356-357 
^AlmbsphericpollutioD.  170-174 
Atmospheric  pressure,  58 
Atomization,  148 
Atoms,  51-53 

'Automirtic  choke,  159-161 

servicing  ojf,  318-319 
Automatic  level  control,  476-477 
Axles,  rear,  460-465 


Backfiring;  engine.  381-382 

Backup  lights, 74^ 

^all  bearings,  7! 

Ball  joint  suspension,  472^74 

Battery,  21  1-215,  337-344 

charging  of,  343-344 

chemical  activities  in,  21 1-214 
^  construction  of,  2 1 1-2 14 

discharged,  352-353,  358-359 

dry-charged.  344  . 

electrolyte  in,  213-214  | 

purpose  of^^JJ — 

quick  Ctrafgcrs^  343-344 

ratings  of,  214 


( 


servicing  oC337-344 
HDC  (boitom  dead  center),  64 
Bcinng  oil-lcak  detector,  284 
Be.inngs,  70-71 
Beanngs,  engine.  ft9-112 

tamshafi.  279-281 

f.iiUirc  ,inal>si>,  290-292  . 
'    fubiicaliun  of,  I09.ril 

precision-mscrt.  111,  294-295 

servicing  of,  290-295,  303-307 

types,  1 12, 
Bench  ^sc,  46  * 
Bendix  driyeT2l7-2l8 

service,  344-350  * 
BHP.  73-76  * 
Bias-ply  tires,  531-532 
Blow-by,  116 
Bolts,  25-26 

Bor#i  dylindci,  71-72,  311-312 

servicing  of,  309-314 
Bore  !)ners,  100 
Bi)X  Wrenches,  32 
Brake  horsepower,  73-76  - 
Brakes,  14-15,  506-528 

action  of,  508-509 

antiskid  devices  for, 
.4  disk,  5J2-5I3 

dium,  511  ' 

dual,  509 

hand,  515 

power,  5 1 5-5 1 i 

(Sec  also  Powc\  ^lrakes), 

self-adjusting,  5Kj 

servicing  of,  52h-528 

warning  lighjt  in,  513 
ljushings,  70-72 

(i'lr  also  Bearings,  engine) 


C6  automatic  trar^mission,  439-443 
Cadmium  tip  test,  340 
Calipers,  40^3 


513-514 

\ 
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One  source  of  information  that  you,  will  u^  on  the  job  to 
.  lielp  you  find  information  quickly  is  the  index  which  is  found 
■    in  the  back  of  a  trade  manual  or  text.  It  should  include  the 
1^    particulfir  word  or  term^you-are4ooJdngJor  and  the,number  of 
the  page  on  which  you  will  find  the  information.  AhyL,,subtopics 
under  the  main  topic  are  also  alphabetized.  Generally  theTrmui 
entries  are  capitalized,  but  the  subentries  are  not. 

Example:  On  the  opposite  page  is  an  example  pf  an  index. 
Bfelow,  is  shown  a  Small  part  of  an  index  from  a  different 
automobile  guide,  -  '  *  ^ 

Brake's,  270-320 

.  adjustment,  295-301  . 
:    ble^ing,  284-287     '       \        ,  .  - 

^    disk,  296-298 
-     drums,'282,  293,  294 
fluid,  283,  284^ 
^         hoses,  292;  293 

hydraulic,  280-301 
lines,  29.2,  293 
parking,  281         *  " 
power,  308-320 
reaction  rods,  324,  325 
^         -self-adjusting,  2'/9, 280  ^ 
shoes,  282,  294,295' 

(Note:  Tlie  above  listing  is  easy  to  use  because  it  is  from  A  to  Z 
I  order.) 

Now  do  the  exercise  on  the  next  page. 


Exercise  7  < 

Directions:  Here  is  another  listing  but  it  is  not  in  A  to  Z 
prden   Put  it  in  alphabetical  order/  ^ 

Battery    '  ^ 
test,  26,  27  ^ 
charging-,  56,  61 
alkaline,  50 
capacity  rating,  52  ^ 
maintenance,  52; 5d' 
electrolyte  level,  55      ,  ' 
lead  sulfuric  acid,  50 

Battery 


— ' — \  

J 



..  10 
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Exercise  8 

You  may  know  what  oil  and  field  mean,  Uut  can  you  (in§ 
\he  meaning  of  q/7  field  in  a  dictionary?  Such  words  that  have 
special  meanings  when  ^hey  arc  used  together  are  listed  in 
alphabetical  order  as  if  they  were  written  cis  one  word, 

spirectious:  Number  the  words  in  each  group  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  appear  in  a  dictionary. 


Example: 


-oilstone 
oil  field 
oil  pan 
oil  slick 


{A; 


brakedrum 
brakeshoe 
brake  fluid 
brake  lining 


(C) 


wheelplate 
wheel  alinement 
wheelman 
wheel  balance 


(B) 


fuel  pump 

fuel  oil 
fu^l  line 
fuel  cell  . 


(D) 


valve -in -head 
valve  seat 
valve  guides 
valve  spring 
valve  gear 
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MB  (cfntinutj)  

SPREEN'S  P'OR  THE   BEST  IN. 
SALES -417  5737 
SERVICE  -  a?  57W 

PARTS -4i;-5n$ 

Sttlker  Im'oorttd  Cars  Cfnt«r* 
S4lev—S«rv«ce— Parts 
Comotttt  Bodv  Shoo. 
Be5t  D«als-Alt  Mod«1s 
10  9roa<fw<v  iRte  4)  E  Paterson 


OLDSMOBILE 

t  SALES  -  NEViT 4  USED  541-4200 
*  UON    TUES  THURS    TH  f.  S*'- 

'••rttr  0»ds,  Oe*fj  &  HamHtoo 
bik     So      Enflrttooa  Hospital). 

"pEUfifOT 


MAPLE  CAR  SALES 
fMoi%  Ave.  Rtdproood,  NJ 

Auiaroir  R»n*g1t  I.  Pwect 


SAAB 


STILLMAN  ANO  HOAG  Authorized 
Saab  SaUs  and  S«rvica  Grar>d  Av 
land  RouU  4,   Enqiewood.  569-9000 

lUBARU  

SALES-SERVICE  -  Parts  Latest 
exclustva  Bergen  County  Dealer 
Carriage  Trade,  Rte  *i.  (next  TPk 
' Ent  I,  Rldqefieid  Park,  ^41-5335 

TOYOTA 


SALES-SERVICE  -  Compute  wrti 
and  body  d«ot  LEONARD  MO 
TORS  5  New  Br»d«a  Rd..  Rivir 
Edge.  136-000.  

SUP^R  SALES— SUPERIOR  SER 
lV»CE  —  AUTH  PARTS  "Toyota 
Total  Quality  Award  Winner  "  6tg 
Selection  of  New  and  lOOS  Guar- 
anteed UMd  Cars.  MlOE  TOYOTA 
141  River  Or  ,  GarfieM  7774000 


SAL^SoERVlCE  -  Body  Shoo 
Partv«ccei«rie9.  Corner  Grano 
Ave.  Port  L«t  Rd  ,  PARKWAY 
MOTORS  fn  LeonJa.  f44-3300 


pc.«po\nrp  -  p*rtKomolete 


JABUAR 


Leading  Authorized  Oeaier  0 
Wth  Year  IMPORTED  MO^O 
34   Valley   Rd  .  Montctair  (N.. 

746^500  (N  Y  U±-029i_  

KINGSFIELD  Leadmo  *al 
Servic*    Parts  D«aJer    1U  ind 

St    Englawood   S*7  J300_  J 

Steiker  ImDcrted  Cer$  Center 
Sales— ServK:e— Parts 
Cfynofete  Bodv  Shoo 
Best  Deals-All  Models 
Factory  Authorized  Dealer— 
10  Broadway  (Rt*»  4\  E  PaterK 


LANDROVER 


Authorized   Rover  and  Landrov 
and  Service  Comolete  bo 
fhop    MfO-COUNTY  M0T0«5. 
County  Rd<  Tenafly.  56l-?20t 
Steiker  Imoorted'Cars  Center 
Sates— Service— Paris 
Comoiete  Body  Shoo 
Best  Deals-All  Models 
Pactorv  Authorlred  Deafer— 
10  Broadway         4^  E  Patery 

707  <A*rt 


HAT 


BREMEN  AUTOMOTIVE- ITO. 
1107  RT.  23,  WAYNE,  N.  J. 
69€r6060 

Pauaic  St .  HacktmacV 


Sfe^kec  Importtd  Cin  Ctntgr 
U      S«nric»—  Part* 
Compltle  Body  SN 
Bett  D«atwAII  A 
Factory  Autherlrtd  w 
10  Broadway  (Rta  \)  E 


LIHCOLH  MERCURY 

F*clorv  trained  soeclatlsts  atwavii 
at  your  s«fvtce  Larwt  oarts  m 
vcottry  In  8»ro«fl  Cocnty  Finest 
bodv  shco  Ptckvo  and  deltverv 
Town  MctoM  So  Oeen  *nd  Gar 
rtii  Sti ,  Enflkwood,  5«-S20a  , 


MERCEDES  BEII2 


B«n^e^    Binct^    tMior   Car  Corp 
Jt  Grand  Ave  .   Fngtewood,   N  J, 
(Wt>  547-1400. 


^    .     PRESTIGE  MOTORS 
Crctuslve  Mercedes  Btn;  deaftr 
Oversets      dtiiverv  available 
405  Rt  17.  Paramvrt  «5-7»00 


DATSUM  V 


Datton  seryfcf    Largest  stock 
Dats'm  Mrts  In  N  j    CV  Mfvk 
mfli»«««f   h«s    ever   22  y*<|£i 
excr^ence.  Martnac  DatsuSTr^i 
Enfit  Strttt^    Erflewood.  N, 
Call  WaUv  for  aoot  50-4400 

BUY  i,  SEPVICE  at  MJ's  o«dr 
DA^suN  Dealer  Ovr  Halfmart  i 
oor  reootatlon.  OXFORD  MCtORJ 
Rt*  U,  East  Patersoft,  7H-50S0 


DODSE 


l^^PARAMUS  DODGE 
RTf  4  ANO  POREST-AVB^ 
PAIUMUS.  UW700. 


jfOMTIAC  ^  , 

SALES-SERVICE-Co^llsicn  reM*n. 
^u*  XWhItt  Pofrflac  3^-2300.^ 
jw  PartXw  Rd..  Botcta.  nj. 

iporsgRaudi  .  . 


iOUNBAR-PAIST^RSCHC  AUDI, 
liNC  Route  59.  Sorih^Valtev.  N  Y 
'(♦14)   3$2-ii20  S«ttrj*Ntct>Pqftv 


TRIUMPH 


IBE^GEN  VOLVO  Salt*.  Service 
Parti,  Body  Shp  New  rT>od  facfl 
<01  Rt  i7.  Up  Sad  Riv  a;-5lto. 
Ow  2Ctt)  Year.  Authorlred  Oealtr. 
.^'w'^'^O^'^EO  MOTORS 

yf«»?V  R0«d.  MONTCLAIR 
{N  J  )  7i<-4500  (NY  )  Uf-92H 

§yX>  SERVICE  at  N.j.'i  tenieit 
/"im^P^^  hallmark 
'iJ?'^  rtotrtallon.  OXPORO  A*OT 


VOLKSWAGEN 


SALES-SERVICE 


ielectton  of  VW'i  Fully  guaranteed 
CarrtMf  Trade.  Rte  U,  (next  Tok. 
Ent).  Rldtefield  Parfc  A41-Sm 

Servict  t  Rep«Ir9  on  all  Volkiwa- 
lefi  yehrctas  Gernrma  Motors.  Inc 
10  Grand  Av,  Pal  Pk,  NJ  f41«OQ70 


REWAULT 

Most  COMPLETE  SALES.  servTre 
»arts  facMltlei  in  the  metrooolitan 
lre«.  Olannood  Motors,  100  Sylvan 
Skvg.,   Rt.  fH^^Er^l^mootS  diHti. 

,         A*APLE  car"  SALES 
Sf9  N.  Mjple  Ave   Ridgewood.  NJ 
444*24t4 

Autt^.  Otr  Renault  t  Peugeot 

rqlls-¥6yce~^ 


NEW  JERSEY'S  LEADING  AUTH- 
ORIZED  DEALER  SALES  ANO 
SERVICE  IMPORTED  MOTORS 
34  VALLEY  ROAD.  MONTCLAIR 
(N  J  )  74A-4500  (N  Y  )  341-0296 


BEST  COPT  AVAILABLE 

ERLC 


N  VOCV 


hERGEN  VOLVO  Sal«,  Servke 
Parts.  Body  Sho  New  mod  ftcll 
<01  Rt  17.  Uc  Sjd  RIv  3?7.SI05 
Oor  20th  Year  Leadino  Authortt«d 
Dealer.  IMPORTED  MOTORS  34 
VA^ley  Rd.'  MONTCLAIR  (NJ  ) 
7jU-4S00  (N  Y_)_j4f^4>  _ 

KINGSFIELD  -  LeadInc  Sales, 
servicer.  Parts  Dealer    m  Enote 

»<t .    Enqlewood    5A7  2XO  

BUY  &  SERVICE  YO«r  VOLVO  at 
OXPORO  MOTORS.  Rt  46,  East 
Pjiterson  7^S0SQ>  

SALES  .  SERVICE  PARTS  - 
"OPv  <MnP  Comrttent  personnel 
En.  1920  Pjitil't  Mete*  Sairt  K  it- 
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.BREMEN  AUTOMOTIVE  LTD. 
1107  RT. -23.  WAYNE,  N.  J. 

.  mm 


»jr  »th  Y«,r  L«;idlr<a  AuttiorlnrJ 
B«.l.r    IMPOPTEO  MOTORS  W 


S  viN^CLT^i^^NJ 
Tj*-^.  (N  Y  )  U9^i 


<JNGS/IEL0  -  LeadU^^'^es" 
Servic*.  Parts^  Dealer  im  Cntte 
St.  Enolewood    5A7:jaDQ-     __  1 

SALE^  SERVICE  ~  PartT^^^HsT; 

^'^J*  i"'^*T    ?«'"»«^  M^Mi 

131   N    Centraf   Ave.  RemMY." 

327-3200  ' 


Exercise  9  , 

Directions:  On  the  opposite  page  are  some  ads  taken  from 
thfi_j:lassified-ad  section  of  a  newspaper.  In  alphabetical  order 
list  the  names  of  the  cars  on  the  lines  given  below. 


0 


SALES 


IMPORTED 


AND 


] DOMESTIC  . 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DIREaORY 

SEmiSnCIAUSTS 
AIRES  •  RARJS  ^  ACaSSORIES 


/ 


i._ 

3. 


4. 


\  5  -. 
6.. 

7.  _ 

8.  _ 
9. 


12. 

13.  _ 

14.  _ 

15.  _ 

16.  _ 

17.  _ 

18.  _ 

19.  _ 
.20. 


10. 
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*  Glossary 


THIS  GLOSSARY  of  automotive  terms  used  in  the  hook  is  dcsigneil 
to  provide  a  ready  reference  for  the  student.  The  di  fiuitions  niiiy  differ 
somewhat  from  "those  gi^»n  in  a  standard  dictionarN,  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  all  indusive,  hut  have  the  purpose  of  serving  as  reminders 
so  thaf  the  student  cUn  quickl)  refresh  his  memory  on  autt^motive  terms 
o{  which  he  ma)  be  unsure.  More  complete  definitions  and  explanations 
of  the  terms  are  found  in  the  text.  ^ 

Abrasive  -In  automobile  service,  a  substance  useil  for  cutting,  grinding, 

or  polishing  metals 
Acc^Wrof^f    The'fcjot-oixjratetl  pedal  linked  to  the  carburetor  throttle 

valve.  X    ■  .  ' 

Acctl«^«r  pump    In  the  carburetor,  a  pump  linked  to  the  accelerator, 

which  moiYientarily  enriches  the  mixture  when  the  accelerator  pedal 

is  depressijd. 

AJr  blMd  An  opening  into  a  gasoline  passage  through  which  air  can 
pass  (or  bleed)  into  the  gasoline  as  it  moves  through  the  passage. 

Air  cUofMf  The^  device  mounted  on  the  carburetor,  through  which  air 
must  pass  on  its  way  into  the  carburetor  air  hoYn,  It  filters  out  dirt 
and  dust^particles  and  also  silences  the  intake  noise. 

Air-<o>ltd  tw9in<  An  engine  that  is  cooled  b>*s{>^,ssage  of  air  around  the 
cylinders  and  not  by  passage  of  a  liquid  thrmigh  water  jackets, 

Air*fiM  iMxtvr*    Mixture  delivered  to  engine  by. carburetor. 

Ak  hmm  In  the  carburetor,  the  tubular  passage  through  vyhich  the  in- 
coming air  must  jxiss. 

Airlir>«    A  hose  or  pipe  through  which  air  passes. 

Air  prwur^    Atmospheric  pressure  (14.7  psi  at  sea  level)  or  pressure 
of  air  pro<luced  by  pump,  hy  compression  in"  engine  cylinder,  etc. 
Antifriction  beanng    Type  of  bearing  in  which  moving  parts  are  in 

rolling  contact,  ball,  roller,  or  tapered  roller  bearing. 
4jYf|knQck    In  engine  fuels,  the  propc»rty  that  opposes  knocking, 
Ant^ptfcolotor   The  devict*  in  the  carburetor  that  opens  a  vent  when  the 
^     throttle  is  close<l,  to^permit  reltMse  of  fuel  vapors,  m  the  high-speed 
..f  circuit  sot  that  fuel  va{K)r  will  not  push  fuel  out  of'thi*  high-sp<^d 
^    nozzlt**.  "  \  '  ' .  I 

Atmosphere  pressure  Pressure  of  the  atmosphi»ro^  or  air,  due  to  its 
weight  pressing  downward.  Average  is  14.7  psi  at  .sea  level 
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A  glossgfy^is  another  alphabetical  list  of  special  words  or 
terms,  with  their  definitions  or  comments.  Often  a  glossary  is 
^  found  at  the  Ijack  a  texttDook.  The  word  entries  in  a  glossa- 
ry, unlike  dictiqpary  e;ptries,  are  specifically  choosen  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  in  a  particular  book.  Ofteil  the  definitions  are 
highly  specialized.  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  listing  of  words 
as  they  appeared  in  an  automotive  textbook  glossary. 

Directions:  Put  this  list  of  words  in  alphabetical  order  a$ 
you  would  find  them  in  a  textbook  glossax^^Tfie  ^definitions 
have  not  been  given.) 


Column  1 
1.  caster 
^2.  cam 

3.  -honing)  cylinder  * 

4.  fender 

5.  fan 

•  6.  ignition 

7.  idle ,  , 

8.  hydratilic  ' 

9.  indicator.  • 
10.  clutch 


Column  2 


1. 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 

4.  _ 

6._ 
10. 


.1* 
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fntroduction:  ^  "   ^    ^  *  * 

In  th'is  vocabulary  booklet  ^om  will  study  roots,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  tlie  syllibiciition  of  words.  In  order  to  work 
with  this  booklet  yji^^itiust  familiarize  yourselves  wi<h  the 
actual  use  of  the  dictionar)'.  The  following  pages  use  readings 
d  advertisements  to  help  you  un(ierstand  basic  word  skills. 


an 


Objectives:  .  — ^-^^ 

1.  You  will  be  able  to  identify  tfie^^refix,  root  and  suf- 
^      fix  of  a  word,        ^  ^^^^^^^"---^^ 

2.  '  You  will  be  able  to  syllabicate  a  word  properly,  in 

order  to  pronounce  the  word  correctly. 

3.  You  wfll  be  abl^  to  understand  the  phonetic  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word. 


Qefinitions:  .  ?        •  ^ 

1.  Root—  the  main  part  of  tKe  .AVord. 

I 

'  Example:  diet  means  to  ^ay,  as  in  dicHonary. 

2.  Prefix-  a  syllable  added  to  the  begifining  of  the  word 
to  add  to  or  change  its  njeaning. 

Exaynple:  re  means  agaitt.SLS  in  recharger. 

3/  Suffix-"  ^  syllable  added  to  .the  end  of  a  word  to  add 
to  or  change  its  meaning.  .(A  suffix  i^  also  uKbly  to 
change  its  pronunciation.) 


Example:  sion  means  the  act  of,  as  in  transmiss/dw 


r  easy  jr^- 


4.  ^Syllabication-  dividing  words  into  parts  fo 
ffunciation. 


Example:  transfornier:  trans^  form  er  (or  ij/phonetic 
pronunciation,  trans  for'  mdvjy 

-  a.    transfer:  trans  far' 

b.  translate:  trans'lat' 

c.  ^transportation:  trans  par  ta'shan. 
d>^ransplant:  trans  {liant' 

transmission:  trans  mish'  an 


,  2 
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Exercise  1  . 

Mark  the  ifollowing  statements  cither  true  (T)  or  false  (F). 

1.  In  the  word  trajisphmt,  therifare  two  syllables. 


2.  The  accent 'in  the  word  transmission  is  on  the 
first  syllable.  ^ 

3.  In  the  word  transportatipu  tKere  are  four  sylla- 
bles. 


^    4.  The  schwit^^t^  sou;id  is  in'the  j^pcond  and  fourth 


5.  The'  long  vowel  (a)  is  X  the  first  syllable  of  tran- 


slate* 


6^.  The  suffix,  in  the  word  reclutriJcr  is  re. 

7.  The  5(i(jmx  in  the  word  vaporization  is  t\^. 


\  /// 

_  8.  Thfiword  cylinder  would  be  divided  into  syllables 
this  way:  cyli  nder. 


9.  jrhe  prefix  in  the  word  transfer  is  trans. 


 I^Cf.'ithe  root  or  base  word  in  trauspdant^  is  plant. 
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Exercise  2 

Directions:  Answer  the  Jollowing  state  me  n  roft,jq^^[4)^pons 
by  referring  to  the  words  in  diagram  on  the  opposite  page. 
Use  your  dictionary  when  necessary. 

1.    What  b  the  base  word  in  voltage? 
'  Ans.   

■  ~  ■  ■  •  • 

2/  Divide  the  word  regulator  into  syllables. 
Ans.  [  ^ 

V  ^         ,  - 

3.  Find  the  me^ning-of  the  ^ord  ^ener^ifor.  ^  ^ 

-  — ^  '  "  . 

4,  ^*  What  is  the  viciix  iit^^  v^ordjistribtitorr  ^ 

Ans.^  

^     5.    Look  \x^^x(mp  in  the  dictionary.  Prefix  or  abWeviation?' 
Ans.^  -  ** 


Exercise  3  -  ' 

Directions:  porm  a  new  word  by  adding  one  of  the  pre- 
fixes and/or  suffixes  in  the  boxes  below  to  thfe  root  word 
given  on  the  opposite  page.  The  meaning  of  the  word  that 
^ou  are  to  form  is  also  given. 


.  X. 


Examples: 


Prefixes 

Suffixes 

'  re- 

— ic 

trans— 

— sion  or  tion 

con— 

— .'or 

com— 

— er      '  . 

aiito— 

^— ment 

ad- 

—less 

2. 


3. 


con  due"  tion:  transijiissioa  of  h'eat,  electricity,  etc. 

(Added  prefix  and  suffix) 
motion  7e55;  not  nioving,  without  movement 

(Added  only  the  suffix)  • 
re  model:  model  again 

(Added  only  the  prefix) 


/ 


1.   '   .'mat. 


(Meaning:  self-operating) 
^  2^   mi^  

^         (Mf-aning:  means^f  carrying  power)  ^      \  \. 

3.   press  '  — ^  , 

.  (Meaning:  machine  for  squeezing  air) 

4.  "   form  


.  {(Meaning:  an  electrical  device)      ^  *        ,  > 

5.  .      mobile  '   ,  ^^'^  ^   ^  l 

^    (Meaning:  vehicle  that  moves  by  itself)  ^      ^  ^ 

\  ' 

o.  '  ^.  vert  


^  \  ,  (Meaning:  device  for  changing  electrical  current) 

7.   bus  

(Meai^ing:  a  burning)  -  , 

8.  generate  

(Meaning:  machine  that  changes  mechanical  power  into 
ple^trical  power) 

9.   jec   . 

(Meaning^  forcing  in  by  mechanical  means) 


10.  .  J  just. 


(Meaning:  a  changing  or  correcting) 


if 
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The  Thermostat  -  - 

(thar  xr&  stat) 

The  thermostat  is  a  temperature-sensitiye  device  of  the 
fiioling  system.  The  thermos^t  sends  just  the  right  amount  of 
coolant  through  the  radiator  to  Hold  the  overall  coolant  tem- 
perature at  the  desired  level. 


Exercise  4 


Directions:  Mark  the  folTowing  statements  cither  true  (T) 
or  false  (F). 

  1/In  the'word  thermostat  there  are  three  syllables. 


I     2.  The  accent  in   the  word  tluistnostat  is  on  the^ 
second  syllable.  <^ . 

  3.  We  could  use.  the  word  tljenriostattc  to  describe 

'^the  regulating  of  heat.  ^      '  * 

4.  The  thermostat  measures  the   amount  of  anti- 
freeze in  the  coolant.  ' 

5-  The  root  of  thermostat  is  thermo. 

=»  , 

6.  The  root  of  coolant  is  cool, 

7.  The   thennostat  regulates  the  flow  of  coolant 
^  through  ,the  radiator.  ^ 

8.  The  word  radxafbr  has  three  syllables. 

9.  The  accented  syllable  in  thenuostat  is  the  same  as 
m  thermostatic. 


10.  The  root  in  thermostat  is  the  same  as  tht  root  in 

thermos. 

1    -  „ 


xercise  5 

Directions:  Re/d  the  following  paragraphs  and  answer  the 
statements  or  questions.  Cse  your  dictionary  to  help  yon.  • 


I  TO 

•ATTERY' 


FUSE 


raMTION  SPEAKER 
SWITCH 


1 


RADIO 


ANTENNA 


Installing  Radios 
'  (in  stol'  ing)  . 

Installing  most  radios  is  simpler  than  most  car  owners 
realize  and  varies  only  slightly  from  car  to  car.  A  minimum  of 
ability  and  equipment  is  required  to  perform  the  installation 
correctly. 

^  Since  radio  installation  involves  working  under  or  tehind 
the  instrument  panel,  first  disconnect  the  battery  ground 
cable  to  ^prevent  a  possible  short  circuit  while  probing  around 
with  wrenches  ^d  such.  Begin  by  thgroughly  reviewing  the 
instructions  for  the  radio  you  purchased, 

(A)  Synonym*;.  Match  a  word  from*  the  reading  with  each  of 
the  following  words.  ('^Synonym"i  means  a  word  liaving 
the  same  meaning  as  another  word.) 

Example:  requires  —  involves  . 


a. 


msertmg- 
needed— 


c.  changes— 

d.  exploring- 


e.  avo 


id- 
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(B),  Antonyms.  Match  a'AVor^^  from  .the  reading,  with  each  of 
*  the'folloNvi^g*  words.  »(.*/Antonyjn*'  means  a  word  having 
the  opposite^meaftihg./  Example:  removm^-Jnsiallin^ 

a*    attath-       *•  -  * 


b.  stays,  (the.  same)- 

c.  maximum— 
allow^_  

e/  'sold— 


(C)  Give  the  prefix  and  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  in  the  fol- 
•  lowing  words.  Use  your  dictionary  to  help  you. 
Example:  Word  Prefix  Meaning 

install  in  into 

'  Word  !  Prefix  Meaning 

a.  disconnect  ^  .  ,  

b.  prevent   .  '   

c.  reviewing  - 

d.  involves  

.      '     e.  perform.     1_ 


(D)  Add  four  different  suffixes  to  the  word  install 

Example:  connect     1.    connectio«    2.  connecter 
a.  install   "c. 'install 


b.  install  d.  install 


(E)  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables, 
accented  syllable  of  each. 

Example:   reviewing  re  view'  ing  ' 

a.  instrument  

b.  equipment^^   -  *  

c.  thoroughly^  ;  [  


Indicate  the 


d.  instructions 


Exercise  6 

Directions:  Read  the  following  abbreviated  adveftisement 
and  complete  the  statements  that  follow.  The^  questions  arid 
statements  are  based  on  the  italicized  words.  Use  your  dic- 
^tionary  to  look  up  meanings. 

HOLLEY  COPPER-CORE  PLUGS 

V 

.  Holley  Copper-Core  plugs  run  cooler  anci  last  longer  ^ 
than  conventional  Iron-core  plugs.  The  secret  is  in  the  copper 
center,  which  is  an  excellent  electrical^coii^lucXor. 

The  solid  copper  center  e/ectrode ,  a\so  speeds  heat 
dissipation  and.  prevents  the  spark  plug  from  overheating.  To 
prevent  plug  "hloWout"  and  cocnpression  loss,  Holly  seals.all  ^ 
key  points  with  special  cement. «  '  ^ 

1.  The  center  of  something  me^ris""^"^"^--...,   

2.  The  trade  name  in  the  advertisement  is  


3.   Give  the  meaning  ax(d  the  prefix  of  the  word  conventi6f\- 
at 

Meaning  ^  ^_   . 

Prefix 


4/  To  spread  in  different  directions  is  to 
5.   To  make  smaller. by  pressure  is  to_  


6.  The  center  conductor  from  which  the  4P^j  P^V^, 
called  an  ■  . 

7.  The'reddish-brown  metallic  element  is   -  °  ^ 

8.  What  is  the  root  in  compre^ion?   €  ^ 
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9.  Give  the  PRS  (prefix,  root  and  suffix)  of  the  word  con- 
'  ductor. 


Root 


Suffix 


'  Dtacnm  (howt  a  Britiib'  car  th«t 
U  schcduUd  to  incozpotatc  many 
of  thM*  advanrnd  aftty  features 
wtthln  th*  Mxt  y  tar  or  «o.  ThMe 
an  Juct  acme  of  the  aaftty-odented 
improVemtnta  beinc  pionecied 
oveneaa. 


Dual  Level 
Signailing 


Automatic 
Dipping  Mirrbr 

VBhicle 
b^Condition 
Monitor 


Headlamp 
Wash-Wipe 


Autosehsa 
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Headlamp 
Load 
Levelling 


'  xn  COPY  available' 
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Exerci3e  7  / 

Directions:  This  exercise  wUl  deal  with  the  words  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Bjritish  car  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

t 

•»        ^  .  ' 

1.    Give  the  suffix  in  the.word  stgnaling  


.  2.    What  would  you  think  -  based  on  the  prefix  and  rooty 
that  autosetisa  means? 


3»    The  word^dwol  means 


4.    Give  the  prefix  an^^its  meaning  in  the  word  automatic. 

a.  (Prefix)  i 
^  b.  (Meaning)   


5.    Write  the  correct,  word*  for  each  oifEe  foUcrwa^  phonetic 
spellings: 


a.   (ve'9  kal) 

b.  J   (lev'al) 

c.  t   (mon'3  tor) 

d.    (kan  dish'  sn) 

e.   (mir'^r) 
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Exercise  8  ^ 

Directions:  Read  the  following  paragraph  and  answer  the 
questions  or  statements  by  marking  them  true  (T)  or  false 

1973  Plymouth  Satellite 

The  1973  Plymouth  Satellite  was  totally  "reskinned." 
This  means  that  with  the  exception  of  the  cowl  rocker 
panels,  glass,  and  roof,,  the  outer  sheet  of  metal  of  the  '73 
Satellite  was  totally  new.  The  inner  body  panels  were  carried 
forward  froFn*pi;evious  years. 

197\ Plymouth  Satellite 
1.    There  are'three  syllables  in  the  word  satellite. 


/, — 


2.  '^he  word  reskhined  would  mean  .brand  new  ,  on 

the  outside. 

3.  The  word  satellite  can  mean:  a  small  planet  that 
^      revolves  around  a  larger  pne. 

4.  The  syllable  re  in  reskinned  means  "under."  - 

5.  The  word  Plymouth  can  be  a  name  of  a  breed  of 
'  horses. 


.   The  accent  in  the  word  satellite  is  on^  the  third 
syllable. 

7.  The  word  chief  could  be  the  opposite  of  the 
word  satellite. 

8.  Subordinate  could  be  a  synonym  of  the  word  sat- 
ellitew 

9.  In  this  reading  the  word  .9ijfe//j7e  means    a  glowing 
light. 

10.  The  word  ^exception  has  the  prefix  exy  meaning 
**out  or\  * 

17 
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Exercise  9 -j-    i  '  .  ^ 

, Directions:  Read  the  ad  on  the  opposite  page  and  answer 
^'^'S^'^^^^  ^^^^'^^'^^^      underlining  the  correct  answer. 


1.  Liixtiry  fj\c^t\s}         ^      '  :  ^- 

(a)  poverty      (b)  ficli  surrp^jidings       (c)  light 

2.  A/W— CountyiiVieanV' 

(a)  centl^  5b)  nortlV     |c)  end  ^  ^ 

3.  That's  sirapdi  for 

(a)  that  vias^   {b)  t^at  has     (c)  that  is 


'4.  The  prefix^in  the  word  pcrfortnor  is 

a.  ^orm    ,  , 
.  .  b.  per  .        •  , 


1^ 


c.  er  I 

5.  Superbly  engiifcered  means  » 

a.  most  epccellently  *    -  ^ 

b. /lionestly,.  %  * 

c.  superficially  -  \ 

-   5.  The  abbreviation  in  the  advertisement  BMW  means 

a.  British  Motor  Works 

b.  Bavarbn  Motor  Works 

c.  Brilliant  Motor  Works'^ 

.  7.  Brawny  means    •         ^'^ '         ^  ^ 

a.  brown 

b.  lively        "  # 

c.  powerful 

8.  The  correct  syllabication-^  the  word  exhilaration  is 
a.  ex  hilara  tion,      -  * 
br  ex  hil  a  ra  tion 
c.  exhil  ara  fioa  .  . 

S 


I 
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^.  3-liter  engine  is 

a.  a  measurement 

b.  a  motor 

c.  having  3  cylinders  , 

;  .  .  '  •  , 

10.  The  suffix  in  the  word  responsive  is 

a.  spon  V 

b.  re 

c.  ive 


Now  in  Tenaf  ly 

at  Mid-County  Motors . .  • 


) 


iFhe  Gentian  tuiairy  Car 
tiiat'sfun to  driven;  j 

BMWBavaria.  _ 

Elcgant2Ycs.  Beautiful?Of  course.  Superbly  crb|inc^cd2  Ceruinly.  But 
mprc  than  any  of  these,  this  g^cat  new  BMWjgivjcs  you  afi  exhilaration 
when  you  drive  it  that's  likp  nothing  else.  Bcdfuse^for  all  its  prestige  ^nd 
luxury,  this  one  is  built -for  all-out  fun  on  the  open  road.  Quick,  nimble, 
responsive,  with  a  brawny  new  3"liter  engine,  it's  the  best  of  both  worlds.: 
a  truly  fine  car  that's  a,  brilliant  performer.  So  if  you  want  to  buV  a 
German  lu»ury  car,  very  good.  There  is  no  better  value.  But  .4on*t  miss 
the  onff  tliat's  fun  to  4rive.  Come  on  in  for^  test  run.  And  have  a  ball. 
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Here's  a  trick  to  make  future 
ring  and  pinion  gear  changes 
quick  and  accurate  , 

,BE  LOW ''Dimension  "A**  is  the  pinion  checking  distance. 
Dimension  "O"  is  f/je  baseline  figure  for  each  particular 
rearend  assembly.  Dimension  "A" plus  dimension  "B"  is  the 
distance  measured  with  the  vernier  caliper.  ABOVE  RIGHT-- 
Initial  determination  of  correct  pinion  checking  distance 
requires  u^e  of  expensive  gear-setting  tool.  BELOW  RIGHT-- 
Pinion  checking  distance^im^  subsequent  gear  changes  can 
be  measured  using  only  a  piec^^  bar  stock  and  caliper. 


1 


Exercise  10 

Directions:  Read  the  advertisement  on  the  preceding  page, 
entitled  *Tinion  Probing."  Give  the  correct  spelling  for  the 
^  following  phonetic  spellings  of  the  words  that  appear  in  the 
.  advertisement.  ^ 

1.  (pin'  yan)  ^_  • 

2.  (ak'  y9  rat)  ^  


3.  (kal'  3  p^)  / 


4.  (d3  men'  shan) 

5.  (9  sem'  bli)  


6.  (di  tur  m3  na'  shan) 

7.  (ik  spen'  siv)  

8.  (mezh'  ard)  

9.  (par  tik'yD  br) 
10.  (suit' si  kwant ) 


r 


/ 
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Introduction: 

Words  that  we  use  in  everyday  speech  can  at  times  have 
many  different  meanings.  In  this  booklet  you  will  show  that 
you  know  the  meanings  of  some  words  and  terms  used  in  the 
auto  shop.  - 

For  S(j)me  people  it  is  easy  to  look  up  the  words  in  a  dic- 
tionary; others  may  find  it  more  difficult,  especially  if  sev- 
eral meanings  are  given.  To,  use  the  dictionary  effectively,  we 
must  know  hotv  the  word  is  beingjised  at  the  particular  time. 
We  call  this  the  use  of  the  word  ii)  its  context 

For  example:  ^ 

The  word  \*block"  has  different  meanings: 

a.  a  solid  piece      wood  or  metal 

b.  a  part  of  a  city^enclosed  by  streets 

c.  .  a  group  of  things  of  the  same  kind 

^        d.    a  case  enclosing  one  or  more  pulleys  ^ 
e.  etc. 

Objectives: 

,  1.    You  Ajall  be  able  to  identify  the  meaning  of  words 
used  in  your  trade.   ^  . 

2.    You  will  be  able  to  differentiate  between  different 
tneanings  of  words  according  to  their  context. 


ERIC 
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Exercise  1 

Directions:  In  the  following  exercise  you  will  write  your 
oiim  meaning  of  the  fj/flbwing  words.  If  you  are  not  sure,  dis- 
cuss them  with  some  of  the  tellows  in  your  shop,^or  ask  your 
shop  teachejr.  Or  you  can  get  the  meanings  from  "some  of  the 
illustrations  in  your  shop  manuals.  All  should  be  meanings  as 
used  in  the  auto  shop.  ^ 

Word  Meaning 
1.  accelerator  —  . 

^"circuit  — 

3.  compressor 

4.  carburetor 

5.  engine  — 


4 


6.  axle  - 


1\  generator  - 
8.  distributor.—  .  »  / 


^    9^  trAnsfogneLz^     -        ^  ^  ^  .  /  I  i 

10.  piston  -  " 


I 


Exercise  2   ^  '  ' 
^  Directions:  FoUovydng  is  a  list  of  meanings  of  the  words 

you  worked  with  in  exen;ise  1.  Compare  your  ineanings  with 
those  listed  below.  If  your'  meaning  has  the  same  general  idea, 
*\  m^ark  yours  with  a  check  mark  {V).  If  it  does  not,  jnark  your 

meaning  with  an  x.  \  -  ^ 

1.  accelerator  —  ^ 

,  pedal  or  lever  that  controls  the  flow  of  gasoline 

2.  axle  —  ,  ' 

bar  on  which  a  wheel  turns 

3.  circuit  -  .  -  ^  '  ^ 

complete  path  over  which  an  elect^  current  flows 

4.  compressor  —  ^ 

a  machine  for  compressing  aiii  or  gas 

5.  carburejbor  ^ 


6.  engine.- 


a  device  in- which  •air  is  "mixed  with  gasoline  spray  to 
make  an  exp/o^/ij^^ixture 


»  machine  tniaLtna£plies  power  to  do  work 
7.  generator  ^ 

'  5    machine  that  changes*mechan^S%Oj^g)^  into  electri- 

.  8.  distributor  — 

^  a  part  of  a  gasoline  enging  th^t  dist^^ute^  electric 

\        "  current  to  the  spa^k  o/mW  <                 )  ^' 

^    ^  1    f.  f  .  •  4   *  1  v^'   aK^^  ' 

9.  tFonsformer  —                       •        ^     '  *        ?    , .  , 

a  c/ei;fce  ^hanging  an  alternating  ^l^ctr^^rrent  into 
one  of  higher  or  lower  voltage  '  '  '  , 

10.  piston  ~         .  \  \ 

a  flat  round  piece  of  metal,  fitting  closely  iftsi 
tube  or  cylinder^  which  is  moved  back  and  forth' by 
force  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE' 

.  Exercise  3  *  . 

On  the  preceding  pages  you  compared  the  definitions  of 
words  to  the  meanings  you  had  written.  Go  back  and  reread 
the  printed  definitions.  Notice  the  italicized  word  within  each 
definition. 

Directions:  On  each  line  below  write  the  letter  of  the  best 
meaning  that  could  be  substituted  fot  the  italized  word  in 
the  definition.  .  . 


1.  lever 

a.  flat 

b.  bar 

c.  bank 

^  2.  wheel 

a.  round  frame 

b.  bar 

c.  motives, 

3.  current 
a.  issue 
K.  stream 
c.  direction 


L-«  ENGINE 


OASH  LEVER 


CARftURETOR 
LEVER  D  (WIDE 
OPEN  THROTTLE 
POSITION) 


Vm  '-yi«'  CLEARANCE 

LEVER  STOP  B 

I  I. 
PEDAL  (WID^ 
OPEN  THROTUE 
POSITION) 


LEVER  C 


V>t  ENClNC 
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^compress 
a>  burden 

sqiifiez^r^/ 
"^^^g^fc^ce^ 


,  explosive 

a.  boisterous 

b.  calm* 

c.  highly  combustible 

5 


B£U  oUnk  OA-- 

(WIDE  OPENi;p' 
THROTUE 
POSITION) 


DASH  LEVER  A 

^-yM"-V\*'  CLEARANCE 

-Clever  stops 

\  I  9 

;PEDAL  (WIDE 
pPEN  THROHLE 
POSITION) 


TRANSMISSION 
LEVER  C 
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10. 


12. 


«  power 

a.  crunch 

b.  force 

c.  pound 

,  energy 

a.  capacity 

b.  power 
c*  aptness 

_  plugs 

a.  valves 

b.  blocks 
*  c.  covers 

 device 

a.  crafty 

b.  symbol 

c.  instrument 

\  alternating 

^    a.  changing 

b.  clashing 

c.  beginning 


.  voltage 

a.  electric  power 

b.  electric  resistance 

c.  ground 

^  cylir^der 
a.  plates 
k  cluster 
c.  tube 


ERLC 
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Exercisp  4  *  .  -  • 

The  following  words  are  used  in  auto  shop.  However,  the 
same  terms  could  be  Used  within  other  trades.  They  may  have 
the  same  meaning  or  a  §omewhat  different  meaning. 

Directions:  (A)  Give  the  auto-shop  definition  of  the  fol- 
lowing woixis  and  then^(B)  name  another  field  of  work  or 
tr^e  that  uses  the  same  term. 

)  > 

Example: 
pliers— 

'  A.  (Meaning)pmcm  for  bending  wires 
B.  (Other  trade  )  Electronics  • 

,  y 

1.  charge-  ^ 
A. 


B. 


2.  turbine— 
A. 


'  B. 


B. 


4.  valve- 
*  A. 


-b: 


3.  relay—  . 
A. 


- 

5.  ground- 

\ 

B 

 ;  — 

6.  caliper- 

• 

 f  i 

« 

B. 

 \  ^  

7.  thermostat— 

A. 

B. 

-8.  distributor 

A. 

1  ! 

B. 

^         9.  jumper— 

^          A.     "       *    *  ' 

•  V 

✓ 

B. 

e 

10..  injectio'n,- 

A. 

^- — ^ — ^ — — 

♦ 

ERLC 
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Exercise  5  \ 

Directions:  The  words  in  the  following  list  can  be  ^placed 
in  one  of  three  categories:  Auto  Mechanics,  Finance  and  Moij^ 
,ey,  I^aw  Enforcement.  Copy  each  word  in  the  correct  column. 


Auto 


Finance 
and 


Law , 
Enforcer 


ERIC 


i'l^llv-y 

*  incnt 

l:X.'  fraud 

fraud 

1.  gejnerator 

1 

2.  alibi 

3y  budget 

4.  fuselage 

> 

5.  perjury 

6..  piston 

• 

7.  endorse 

8.  defendant 

9.  carburetor 

10.  brakes 

11.  surplus 

12.  felon 

13.  asset 

14.  cl»assis 

15.  currency 

16.  fraud 

« 

17.  ignition 

18.  condenser 

19.  percent 

20.  probation. 

1 
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engine  woffte 


A  INTAKE 
Fuei/alr  mixture  it 
drawn  Into  combustion 
ctiamber  by  revolving 
rotor  through  intake 
port  (upper  left).  No 
vaJvs  or  valve- 
operating  mechanism 
ne^<ied. 


As  rotor  continues 
revolving.  It  reduces 
space  In  chamber 
containing  fuel  and  air. 
This  compresses 


C  IGNITION 
Fuel/ air  mixture  now 
fully>compresee4r'  - 
Uyedina  sparfc  plutf  .^j^ 
fireff.  A  spJijbf^goDtf  ± 
later,  following  plug 
fires  to  assure  complete 
comftxjstlon. 


P     EXHAUST  , 
Exploding  mixture 
^  drivef^ wr»  providing 
power.  Rotor  then 
expels  gases  through 
exhaust  port^ 


10 
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Exercise  6 

Directions:  Oji  the  preceding  page  read  the  explanation  of 
"•How  the  rocar\  engnie  works."  Notice  the  underlined  words. 
.After  \ou  have  read  the  explanation.*  give  \our  own  meaning 
to  the  underlined  words.  Write  each  XVord  down  and  then  the 


meaning. 


Word  Mcamng 


1.  <A) 


3.   

1.  *  (B) 


3-     _   ^  ^ 

4.         ..  ~ 


4k  ■  . 


1.    (C)  

2-  •   _L 


4. 


(D) 


3. 


4. 


ERIC 
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electronic  fuel  injection 

-  to  the 

.  aguityof 

fix)nt-wheel  drive 
and  YPuVe  got 


one 


Introdudng;te  Renault  17 
Sporti  Coupe. 


12' 
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Exercise  7 

Direcrions:  Read  the  ad  for  the  Renault  17  ;  then  circle 
the  best  definition  of  each  word  as  used  in  the  ad. 

(1)  add:  advertisement,  subtract,  perform,  combine 

(2)  reflexes:  responses,  pressures,  reflections,  gas  consumption 

(3)  injecrion:  interruption,  questions,* burning,  forcing  in 

^  ^  ^  machine:  automobile,  policrcal  group,,  punrp,  lathe 

(5)  drive:  fund  coDecrion,  flight  of  a  ball,  Effort,  propelling 
force 

^6)  introducing:  making  known,  befiriending,  selling,  counting 

(7)  you've:  you  are,  you  were,  you  hav^,  you  don't 

(8)  agility:  speed,  age.  nimbleness,  ability. 


RADIAL  TIRES 
FOR 

IMPORTED  CARS 

AND  SOVE  AMERICAN  MODELS; 


c 


DRIVE  RADIAL 


Made  by  the  finest  tire  craftsmen 
in  Kaly.  these  great  radial  tires  are 
original  equipment  on  many  of 
Europe's  finest  cars.  Tough  belts 
over  radial  plies  resist  cuts,  punc 
tures  ^d  bruises.  Radial  con 
struction  runs  cool  at  turnpike 
•  speeds.  Try  the  Ceat  Drive  Radial, 
as  other  have,  all  over  the  v/orld. 
Available  now  in  the  U.S  A. 
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Exercise  8' 

Directions:  This  ad  speaks  of  a  certain  kind  of  tires.  Read  ^ 
the  ad.  Nonce  everything  about  it.  Answer  the  following  ques- 
tions, 

1.  wfiat  word  describes  the  fire^?  \  , 


2.  What  do  they  mean  by  "imported  cars"^^ 

3.  What  is  the  trade  name  of  these  tires?  

*  -  * 

4.  Write  the  pronunciation  of  CE.^T.  

5.  Where  are  these  tires  made?  - 


6.  The  tires  run  cool  even  at  ^ 

7.  Where  have  these  tires  been  used?^  

8.  Give  a  synonym  for  crajtsmen.   

9\  The  v/oid  orii^inal  means: 
(a)  first,   (b)  last,   (c)  finest 

10.  The  word  resists  means: 

(a)  ^ves  way  to.   (b)  withstands,   (c)  yields 

11.  Write  the  meaning  of  these^words: 

a.  cQiistructi(?n:  

•  >^ 

b.  turnpike:.  ,  .  

c.  available  :  ^  is^J  , — 

d.  bruises-  ,  ^ — 


15  . 
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FORDS  •PLYMS«  CHE  VS 

PRICED  TO  SELL  DURIHG  FREY  S 
SUMMER  CLEJ^RANCE  OF  FINE 

'  USED  CARS! 

NO  RtASOHABiE  OFFEft  REFUSED! 

WHY  PA1  FOR  OVERHEAD?  YOU  CANT  DUIVS  IT! 

MOTORS 


FREY 


?29iN.  Woshingten  Av«,    BERGENPIELD    Phon«  384-2342 


Exercise  9.    |^  "  * 

Above  IS  an  ad  taken  frorri  a  local  newspaper.  iNotice  the 
^      way  the  ad  is^  {printed.  It  uses  abbreviations  and  short  sen- 
^    tences  and  fJltrases,  Referring  to  >the  ad,  circle  the  best  answer 
for  each  statement  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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1.  Correct -spelling  of  PLyMS: 

(a)  Plymonths,  (bf  Plymouths,  (c)  Plymoths 

2.  '  Correct  spellb^CHEVS:  » 

(a)  Che^lets,    (b)  Chevroletes,    (c)  Chevrolays 

rarance"  mearis: 
(a)  sweeping  up,    (b)  a  sale,    (c)  explanation 

4.  **Rea5onable''  means:       ^    .  -  -  ^ 
(af  smart,    (bj*  gracious,    (d)  sensible 

5.  The  cars  being  sold  are 

(a)  new,    (b)  previously  owned,    (c)  expensive 

6.  **Oyerhead''  means:  >^ 

'  ib  (a)  expenses,    (b)  headaches,    (c)  roofing 

7.  **Dealer'' means: 

(a)  consumer,    (b)  merchaiit,    (c)  card  player  , 

8.  **Authori2ed''  means: 

(a)  investment,    (b)  written' by,    (c)  legally  certified 

9.  Where  would  you  go  to  purchase  one  of  these  cars? 


.10.  "You  can't/irive  it!"  refers  to 

(a)  money  you're  paying  out 

(b)  the  car  you're  Duying  . 

(c)  the  building  youVe  in 


17 
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*  Exercise  10 

Directions:  You  will  read  many  diagrams  in  the  trade 
magazines.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  meanings  of  terms. 
Find  a  word  from  the  diagram  ^h at  matches  the  following 
meanings. 

1,  ^   Michine  that  changes  mechanical  ener- 
gy into  electrical  energy. 

2.   Set  of  cells  that  produces  a  curremby 

-  chemical  'action,  •  ^    1  ^ 

'3.   _*Unit  used  to  step^'up  the  battery  volt- 

age  to  the  ppint  needed  to  fire  the  spark  plugS;  ^ 

4^     '   ?  Connection  to  the  metal  framework  of 

the*  car;   -  ^  .     •  %v 

5^  Sqnder  of  hl^h  electric  voltage  to*  the 

proper  cylirfder  at  the  correct  time.               -  ♦ 

'    '          .  ^  .        .      '            *  '  r 

6.    The  device  thal^.turns  on  the  electrici-^ 

-  ty.        '    \  .           .     •        -   .  , 

.y/*-  . .    :  The  d?jviee  that  starts  a  fire  within  the 

combustion  chamberr  J 


c 


EMC 


.  dENGINE 


ov      Q  hydraulic .  ^ 


,^RBUR[TOR 


6FOREIGN 


^  '"66 
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.  Exercise  11  /  ' 

Directions;  On  the  opposite  page  are  scattered  words  that 
ai;e  faniiliar  to  any  auto  mechanic.  Put  the  letter  of  the  riiean- 
ing  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  proper  word. 


V 
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A.  "heartV^of  the  automobile 

B.  revolving 

C.  too^ Of- mechanical  devices  . 

D.  device  like  generator,  but  producing  AC  current 

E.  engine 

F.  movement 

G.  **eyesi^^v,of^he  car 

H.  mixes  air  and  gas 

I.  one  who  repairs  machinery  ^ 
J.  a  part  that  revolves  as  the  pistons  drive  it 
K.  an  automobile 

L.'  outside  of  one's  country  , 

M.  recipe,  prescrif^on 

N.  operated  by  the  pressure  of  water  or  oil  or  s< 

other  fluid 

O.  acting  by  itself 

P.  self-moving 

Q.  what  a  car  rid6s  on 

R.  harmful  gases  from  engine  combustionqp 

S.  coftstructed  with  standardized  units 

T.  the  round  plygs  that  transfer  the  force  o 
sion  of  gas  to  the  crankshaft 
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DRIVING  DISC 


FIGURE  1 


DRIVEN  DISC 


FIGURE  I  -  An  early  solution  to  power  transfer 
was  the  friction  disc.  The  driven  disc  was  connected 
to  the  axle,  the  driving  disc  connected  to  drive 
shaft.     ,  .  ^ 


FIGURE  2 


DRIVINAGEAR 


FIGURE  2  V  Modem  rcar^nOs  operate  on^he 
principle  of  bhvel  gears  in  mesh.  The  ni^essary 
90^degree  .a\gle  is  created  by  m^hing 
compleriientary  be^l  gears. 
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Exercise  13 

Directions:  *Study  the  diagram  and  explanations  on  the 
opposite  page«  Then  write  *the  meanings  given  below. 


Figiire  1: 

1.    A  round,  fl^t  object 


2.   The 'rubbing  of  one  thing  against 
apother 


3.    A  bar  on  which  a  wheel  turns 


4.  Mechanical  force 

r 

5.  The  answer  to  a  problem 


6.    A  lorvg,  cylindrical "  bar  that  trans-* 
•  mits  power  by  rotation.  • 


Figure  2: 

1.    Basic  idea 

^     2.   Perform  a  function  *  » 

3.  Engaging  by  interlocking 

4.  A  toothed  wheel 


5.  -A  measure  of  the  opening  between  ^ 

two  lines  that  meet  in  a  point.  ' 


6.   Together  tnaking  a  sqirare  corner,  ' 
or  90  degrees/  "   
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1972  CHE VROI^T 
SS-454  CHEVELLE 
SPECIFICATIONS 

ENGINE 

Type  ■   OHVV-8 

Displacement   ^   454  cubic, Inches 

Compression  Ratio   9,0-to-1 

Carburetion   Quadrajet 

Camshaft  461/.480-inch  lift 

Horsepower   270  @  4000  rpm 

Torque  N/A  '  , 

E^^st    Qual 

Ignition   Stock 

.  TRANSMISSION. 

^3ke  Turbo  Hydramatic 

Control  4   Console 

REAR  END 

Type  Positraction 

Ratio  *   3.31 -fo-l 

BRAKES 

f^^'O'^t  •  I.'  ■  •  11.00-inch  power  assisted  discs 

Rear   -  -  9.5-inch  power  assisted  drunfis 

SUSPENSION  ^ 

Front  *  Independent  HD  shocks  sway  bar 

Rear  ^  HD  Coils  springs,  sway  bar 

Steeri|pg  Powf^^Lsted 

Overall  Ratio   \  f^'  VariabFe  ^ 

'  PERFORMANCE  -     ,  . 

0  to/30  mph  '  N/A^ 

0*)  60  mph  ;  8.0  , 

Stahding  Va  mile   \   93.00  mph 

Elapsed  Time  ^  15.10  sees 

Top  Speed    \  120mpfj 

Fuel  Consumption  :  '.  10/14  mpg 

24 
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Exercise  14  ^ 

Directions:  Use  the  1972  Chevrolet  Specifications  on  the 
preceding  page  as  the  basis  for  a  student-teacher  discussion. 
Some  students  will  probably  be  able  to  read  this  chart  and 
explain  most  of  the  terms  to  their  fellow  students  and  teach- 
er. 
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Introduction:  ^  . 

This  book  will  help  you  in  two  ways. 
First:  it  will  help  familiarize  )0u  with  a  basic  vocabulary  used 
in  Beauty  Culture. 

Second:  you  will  be  working  to  acquire  vocabular)  skills  you 
need  to  know  for  success  in  your  work.  p 

The  first  ten  exer^cises  in  the  bopkle^t  deal  with  alphabet- 
izing. In  order  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary  or  trade 
manual,  )ou  must  know  and  practice  alphabetizing.  This  will 
help  you  to  develop  speeds  in  looking  up  words.. 

Objectives: 

1.  You  will/be  able  to  alphabetize  words,j according  to 
the  first/ letter  of  a  word. 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  alphabetize  words  when  the 
words  begin  with  the  same  first  letter  or  first  tw9  let- 
ters, f 


3.    You  \|ml  demonstrate  to  your  teacher  that  you  can 
arrange  words  in  alphabetical  order. 


1 


Exercise  1 

Directions:  Look  at  the  wo^s  in  column  1.  They  are  not 
in  alphabetical  order.  You  are  to  arrange  them  in  alphabetical 
order  in  the  bUnk  spaces  in  column  2.  •  ' 


Example: 


ERLC 


Column  1  Column  2 

hair        ^  angle 

angle  /de 

■  tile           ^  <8HSair 


1  1 
column  1 

fc-olumn  2 

1.  coarse 

1.- 

2.  manicure 

2, 

3.  skin 

3.  ■ 

4.  beauty* 

4. 

5.  aller^ 

5. 

6,''wig 

6. 

7.  nails 

* 

7. 

8.  lotion 

■*  i- 

8. 

9.  rinse 

9. 

•5? 

10.  dryer 

10.      jf.    - — . — 

•3 

Exercise  2 
Directions 


Follow  the  same  directions  as  in  exercise  1 


Cplumn  1 

2.  alisdrb 

3.  massage 

4.  lipstick 

5.  bleach 
^.  h.airnet 
7.  exercise 

i 

8^  wind 
9.  tint 


10.  rouge 


Column  2 


1.. 
2._ 
3.. 


4.  _ 

5.  _ 

6.  _ 

7.  _ 
•  8._ 

9._ 
10. 


/ 


Exercis6'  3 »  . 
^^^^irections:  Look,  at  the  following  list  of  words  in  column 
1.  Some  of  the  words  begin  .with  the  same  letter.  Therefore, 
when  ygu  put  them  m  afphabetical  order,  remember  you  must 
Igok  at  the  second  letfev  of  the  word. 


'  -Column  1 


Column  2 


lotion 
lather 
lighten 


/cither 

/ighten 

/otion 


\ 


Column  1 

1.  stimulate 

'  1. 

2,  taper 

2.' 

3.  thorough. 

i 

3. 

4.  spray 

4. 

5.  scalp 

s  5. 

6.  skin 

6. 

y.tweeze 

7. 

8. 

9.  texture 

9. 

10.  tint 

10. 

Column  2 
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Exercise  4  u 

Directions:  More  practice  in  arranging  words  from  A  to  Z 
(alphabetical  ordcr)»  if  the  first  two  letters  of  the  words  are 
same,  then  your  guide  in  alphabetizing  is  the  third  letter. 
Arrange  thelO^^i^ds  of  colurnn'l  in  alphabetical  order. 


Column  1 
posfur^ 
polish 
powder 


Column  2 
polish 
posture 
powder 


Column  2 
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Exercise  5  j  • 

Directions:   In  the  following  exercise  list  five  different'* 
books  or  materials  that  you  use  in  your  Beauty  Cultur^/ohop* 
work,  and  five  things  you  use  every  day.  Then  ptft  botli  lists 
^n^'ulpimlSrencal  order.  *       *        ^*  * 


Beauty  culture  use: 


1.  _1   1. 


2.   2,. 

3.    '  3. 


 4.  -  4.. 

5.   5.. 

Everyday  use: 

1.  1.. 

.  3.   3.. 

4.       '  4. 


{ 


i       V     ,  NX/ 
 ^   .  \  y 


INDEX 


Acne  70 
Allergy    47,  66 

test  for    47,  49 
Alopecia    7 , 
Analysis,  pre-permanen) 
40 

Anatomy  of  hair  12^13 
Applicato^  bottle 
Arrector  muscle  ^3 


Body;  hair  1.4-^ 
Brittle  nails'"  65\| 
Brpken^ils  66 
Brush!  nail  62 
/Brushes,  car^  of  , 
Brushing  8 
Bulb  13 


Bacteria  4, 
Badness  7t 
Basecoa/  63,65 
Beaded/haij:  J 
Beauty  .jemture*   1  / 
Ben^iits,  employee  /79-80 
Elitirig  nails    66-67/  ,  . 
'  Blackheads  71 
Bleached  hair,  w^<^ing  of 

Bleaching  55-60 
to  brighten- jUatural/ci 

55-56 
to  lighter/by  seve/al' 
^  ^56-5 
^ch 
hair 
fng  cap 
ifendttig  hair 
lunt^|:ut  34 
Blushiriii.  on  nail  (Enamel 
66^^ 

/  * 


Canitii 

Cap, 

Chan 


59 

771 


A 


78" 


'7-8 
caching 
,  making 
Circujfatioft'  8 
Coj6i/r  /46 

46-53 
lake-up 
74' 
ses 

rays"  .47       -  ,  .  ■■ 
bs,  c^re      -4  '  ' 
Com^lenTentiry  colours 
Contagious  djsease^s  4 
Cortex  '  12\Jv     ^  ^ 
Cosmetics  Yl-74* 
celling  of  i  77  * 
Cosmetology    1  \ 
Cowlick  '27 
Crayons,  hair  47 
Cream,  nail  62-63 
Cream  rinses    19  ^ 
Cream  shampoo  16 
Curliness'  '  13 
Curl,  test  ^  41-42. 


46' 


Reprinted  from 
-  Grant,  Flore  nee  »77ie  Beautician 
,   McGi^aw-Hill  B^ok  Company, 
'  .   Mew  York 


One  soutce  of  information  that  you  will  use  on  the  job  to^ 
help  \ou  find  information  quickly  is  the  index  which  is  found 
in  the  back  of  a  trade,  manual  or  textbool^  It  should  include 
the  particular  word  or  term  you  are  looking^-£jQrJi;i  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  the  number  of  the  page  ^jSRbich  you  will  find 
the  information  about  fhe  term.  AnY^subtopics  under  the 
main  topic  are  also  alphabetized.  Generally  tjie  main  entries 
are  capitalized  but  the  sub^hries  are  not. 

r       1  " 
Lxample: 

Permanent  wa^i^ng,  *  38-44 

chemicals  Vs^,  38—41^1 
failure  .of;  43,  44 
neutralizers,  40 
on  fine  hair,  43' 
prpcessing,  42 
rods  for,  i^-40 
^  shampoo  before,  58  ' 

shaping  for/3j2^ , 
test  curl„41,  42  ' 
thinning  for,  39 
^  tinted  hair, '43* 

-waving'lo'tion,  3^^41  . 


Note  that^tfie^aboVe  listing  is  easy  to  use  because  £^11  the  en- 
tries ^e^^A^o^  order. 

N9W  d^the  exer^^ise  on<page  11. 


r 
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Exercise  6.  ^     1  / 

Directions:  Here  is  anotHer  index  listing,  birt  it  is  not  in 
A  to  Z  order.  Put  the  listing  in  alphabetical  order., Include  the 
^    page  rfumbers.  / 


Makeup,  71  -  75 

choosing'color,  71^ 
rouge,  72      '  / 
_  foundation,  71  — /72 
meaning  of,  71  / 
-(^e,  73  -  74* 
l}Wck,'73 
powdbc.  74  -  75 
principlesybf  applyiVig,  71 

Makeup, 
1. 


2. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 


7^ 


"7 
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BEAUTICIANS  TEXTBOOKS 


BEAUTY  ^HOOL  TEXTBOOKS  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MANUALS  FOR 
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^  SCHOOLS  ^ 

Qulfporf,&  St  Paimburg  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture.  4924  22nd  Ave..  S. 
St.  Palaraburg,  Florida:'*  "  C-6«2-7: 


/  LEARN  ELECTROLYSIS  '  ^  • 
IncTMM  Your  Baauty  Salon  Proflta.  World  famoua  Kraa  cantara  locator 
In  Chicago,  Miami,  AtianU,  Montraat  and  Naw  York,  Writa  to  KfM 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Exercise  7 

Directions:  This  is  another  ty,pe  of  listing  that  should  ap- 
pear in  alphabetical  order.  On  the  preceding  page  are  cLissh 
fied  iiiU  taken  froip  a  magazine.  Write  the  /^c^ciiVr^^"  of  the  ads 
on  the  lines  below  in  alphabetical  order. 


GLOSSARY 

Compiled  of  words  used  in  connection  with  beauty  culture, 
defined  in  the  sense  of  anatomical,  medical,  electrical  and  beauty 
culture  relationship  only.  Kc\  to  pronunciation  is  as  follows: 

fate,  senate,  care,  Sm,  final,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end, 
recent,  cv&s^e,  111;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  connect,  soft,  food, 
fo3t,  use,  unite,  urn,  lip,  circus;  those 


abdomen 


abdomen  (ab^domen):  the  belly;  the  " 
cavity  m  the  body  between  the  tho- 
Vax  and  the  pelvis. 

abducent  netve  (fib-du'sent  nCkrv):  the 
sixth  cranial  nerve;  a  small  motor 
-nerve  supplying  the  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

abductor  (ab-duk'ter):  a  muscle  that 
draws  a  part  away  from  the  median 
Ime  (opp.»  adductor). 

abnormal  (ab-nor'mal):  irregulai';  con- 
trary to  the  natural  law  or  custom- 
ary order. 

abrasion  (a<*bra'2hun):  acrapmg  of  the 
skin;  excoriation. 

abscess  (&b'sis):  a  circumAcribed  cav- 
ity containing  pus. 

a^rbent  (ab-sdi1:)ent):  anythinf  that 
absorbs. 

absorption  (ab-sorp'shun):  assimilation 
of  one  body  by  another;  apt  of  ab- 
sorbmg. 

accelerator  (ak^sel'er-a-ter):  any  ageh^ 
which  hastens  or  quickens  action. 

accessory  nerve  (IUc-ses'6-re  nufv): 
spinal  accessory  nerve;  eleventh 
cranial  ndrve;  affects  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles 
of  the  neck. 

accrtHon  (a-kre'shon):  an  accumula- 
tion of  foreign  matter  in  any  cavity. 

acetic  (i-setlk>:  pertaining  to  vmegar; 

.  sour. 

acid  dSafld):  a  sour  substance;  any 
chemical  compound  having  a  sour 
taste. 


aeration 


healing  leave,  conspicuous  pits  and 
I  scars, 

kcne  indurata  (inrdu-ra't&):  deeply 
seated  pimples  >mth  hard  tubercles 
occurring  chiefly  oQj  the  back. 

acne  keratosa  (ker-a-td's&):  an  erup* 
tion  of  papules  consisting  of  homy 
plugs  pro}ectmg  from  th^  hair  fol- 
licles, accompanied  by  inflammation. 

acne  punctata  (punk-t^'ta):  appear  as 
^  red  papules  in  which  are  usually 
found  blackheads. 

acne  pustulosa  (pus-t<i-ld's&):  acne 
in  which  the  pustular  lesioxis  pre^ 
dominate.  / 

acne  rosacea  (r6-za'she*&) :  a  form  of 
acne  usually  occurring  around  the 
nose  and  cheeks,  ^ue  to  congestion, 
in  which  the  capillaries  become  di« 
lated  and  sometimes  broken. 

acne  simplex  (sim'pleks):  acne  vulgar* 
is;  simple  uncomplicated  pimples. 

acne  vulgaris  (vul-garls):  acne  sim* 
plex;  simple  imcomplicated  pimples. 

acoustic  (a-kobs'tik):  auditory }».eighth 
cranial  n^rve;  controlling  ^e  sense 

'  of  hearing. 

actinic  (&k-tin1k):  relating  to  the 
chemically  active  rays  of  the  q;>ec* 
trum.  '  • 

acute  (a-kutOt  attended  with  severe 
symptoms;  having  a  short  and  rela- 
tively short  course;  not«chromc>  said 
of  a  disease. 

adductor  (a-duk'ter):  a  muscle  that 
draws  a  part  toward  the  median  line. 
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Exercise  %  ,  / 

Another  source  of  reference  you  ^ill  use  often  is  the  j^los- 
sary  in  the  back  of  your  textbook.  This  usually  contains  tech- 
nical words  and  their ^^'meanings  as,  used  in  the  textbook  sub- 
ject matter.  * 

'^Directions:  Arrange  th^following  ten  words,  which  were 
taken  from  the  glossary  oi  a  beauty  culture  text. 


Column  1 

Column  2 

conditioner 

1- 

2. 

get 

2.  . 

3. 

jugular 

3. 

4. 

hormone 

4. 

5. 

helix 

c 

3. 

gr 
0. 

mega  ^ 

0 . 

,7. 

mucous 

7. 

8. 

neutral 

8. 

coil 

'.  9. 

ft 

10. 

heredity 

10. 

f 

4 

15 


19 
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Exercise  9 

Directions:  Below  is  a  list  of  words  in  rough  alphabetical 
order.  Examine  this  list  of  words.  Then  look  at  the  four  col- 
umn groups  on  the  next  page.  Place  all  the  words  in  their  cor- 
rect columns  in  exact  alphabetical  order. 


Example) 


~  Words 

1.  salami 

2.  justice. 


Column  1        Column  2 


salami 

sandwich 

snack 


judge 
jury  ■ 
justice 


Word  Ljst 


^ 


1.  deodorant 

2.  dandruff 

3.  developer 

4.  disinfectant 

5.  dilute 

6.  foundation 

7.  fungus 

8.  fashion 

9.  fingerwave\ 
10.  file  1 

7 


11^.  hairstyling 
-12.  phosphates 
,13.  pigment 
14^  pliable 

15.  penetrate 

16.  permanent 

17.  patron 

18.  wind 

19.  viscosity 

20.  wiglet 

21.  whorl 


ERLC 
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5. 
6. 


Column  1 


3.  detergent 

4.   


7.  dryer 


Column  2 


l\_f/cial 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Column  3  . 
1 .     parallel . 


Column  4 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5*  peroxide 

6.   ^ 

7.   . 

8. 


1. 


2.  wave 
3. 


4..  wig 
5.  . 


6.,  • 
7.  wristlet 


J 


5> 
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BEST  mm 


Air;PoJtuUon  Abatement 

(Midwestern  Edn ) 
Alberto-Culver 'Co  , 
Allstate  Insurance  Co 
American  international 

Industries  .  . 

And'is  Clipper  Co 
AntiTerge  Jr 
Ardell.  )nc 

Aristocrat'Hairseptic  Co 


B 

Barb-ee  ' 
Beau  Rivage  Motel 
Berkeley  Hair  Goods  . 
Breck 

Budget  Uniform  Center 
Buty  Wave  Products  Co 


Chateau  Motet 

Che'hiair  Corp  of  America 

Ciairoi  Final  Net 

Clairoi.  inc.  ^ 

CNA/insurance  (Southernr& 

Western  Edns) 
Coliseum  Hair  Goods,  inc ' 
Comforf  Mfs^  Co 
Consolidated  Eyelash  Co 
Continental  Hair 

Products,  inc 
Cosiec  20 

Custom  Wig  Display  Mfg. ' 


111 
106 

lU 

5 
32 
107 


119 
35 
12  13 
11,  14 

100 
120 
IDS 
122 

47 
118 
104 


D 

Drake  Lattoratones 
^  Duon,  Inc. 
buraLash 
Ourtset 


Faberge  ,  '  . 

Stanley  Fay  Cosmetics 
^  Co,  Inc 
"Finil,  Net 

focrn'tron  Equipment  Corp 


£ya  Gabor  international 
Gordon  Evanf  Sales  Co 
Graham  Mfg  Co 
Great  Fakes'^ 
Richard  Gre^  Mfg.  Co 


Hair  Hiit  of  California 
Hairsepttc 

Mask.  Inc  i 
Helene  Curtis  Industpes 
Hi  Fashion  Wigs  / 
Hi  Kahng  Trading  Co. 


J 

iocar.  Inc 
K 


as 

102 
US 
108 


Gov  II.  1 

120 
1213 
122 


16 
108 
112 
111 
120 


44 

114 

31 
23  25 
26-27 

41 


105 


Km- (n<tustries.  Inc.  114 
KimterlyXtark  Corporation  106 
King  Research    I  U% 


4 
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X 


Z3 


\ 


/ 


L 

La  Maur,  )nc.  9 

LashTitc  115 

Le  Conte  Cosmetics  Co  103 
L'Oreai  of  Pans       Cov  til.  49-64 

—  ''J 

Mj  ^ 

'^gic.  Focus.  Inc.  112 
Mahdeen  Lablfratories        Cov.  IV 

^Marca^  Paper  Mills,  Inc  110 

Martin  Brothers  BectncXo  ^  45 

Middlebrooke  Lancaster,  inc  10 
l^onique/Quahty  Cosmetics 

%  Corp  ^        i  U3 


NV 

NatV>niari  beauty  Service 
flulwk  Fashions,  Inc 
Nu^nne  Products 
NutrinV.* . 


/Oik  Medical  Supply  Co 


Palm  Beach^  Beauty 
I  Products 
jpara  Laboratories 
rPaula  fPaync  Products, 

Perm  Allure 

Personna  Blades  / 

P.  S  -Pibbs  / 


118 
6 
104 
10 


117 


122 
U6,  117 
33 
\Zi 
22 
120 


0 

Quality  Cosmetics 

113 

R 

V 

Redken  Laboratories 

17-20 

Roux^  Laboratories 

36-4Q  . 

c 

ISahara  Motel 

119 

Salon  Management 

Institute 

'96:97 

Sanek 

.--106 

Sea  Breeze  Laboratories,  1 

21 

Secura-Key  / 

<  .110 

See's  Import  ng,  Inc  " 

(Western  Edn.) 

92 

Sixth  of  Venus 

.  118 

Chas  G.  Spilo 

22 

29 

T 

i 

Claire  ToppeV  Beauty 

Prodi/cts  ^ 

109  * 

Toyo  Cnemical  Co,  Ltd. 

\(Western  Edn) 

92 

TRESemroe 

46 

W  ' 

Edward  Week  Co.,  Inc 

Wella  Corp. 

Who's  Who  in  Coiffure  > 

^  114 

Willat  Co^  j< 

'42 

Exctdfse  10^'      ,  / 

D>r^ctions:  On  the  preceding  pages  there  is  an  Advertisers 
Imlex,  Aj^McS  appears* In  some  magazines.  You  are  to  look  up 
in  ,t!ie  index  the  different  companies  in  the  following  listing 
artd  give  the  page  tiiunber  of  the  magazine  on  which  each  will 
be  found.  <5  v  ^ 

^  J* 

Time  ybut^elf  on  this  exercise. 

Eliding  time  

Beginning  time  - 


Time  required 

/ 


Company  ^  Page  No. 


1.  Personna  Blades 

2.  Anti-Terge 
j^.  Hairseptic 

4.  Costec  20        ^  ' 

5.  Magic  Focus,  Inc. 

6.  Willat  Co. 

^-7.  Duon,  Inc.      1**.^  ' 

8.  Breck  ^ 
.    9.  Paberge 

"lO.^Gordon-Evans  Sales  Co. 
'll.  Sixth  of  Venus 


/ 


Company  Page  No 

12.  Wella  Corp.   

13.  Clairol,  Inc. 

14.  Final  Net   

15.  Comfort  Mfg.  Co.   

16.  Secura-Key  ' 
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Introduction:       ,  ^ 
*  In  tliis  section  of  the  vocabular)  booklet  you  will  study 

prcjixis,  ruor,s.  ^^nffixcs,  and  the  syllabicaoion  of  words.  In 
order  to  work  with. this  part  of  the  booklet,  you  must  learn 
to  identify  the  basic  parts  of  words. 

Objectives: 

1.  You  will  be  able  to  identify  the  prefix,  root,  and  suf- 
fix of  a  word.  ' 

•  J  ■'. 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  syllabicate  a  word  prcfperly  in 
order-to  pronounce  the  word  cbrrectly» 

3.  You  will  be  able  to  understand  the  phonetic  pronuit?'^ 
ciation  of  a  word. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  '  ' 

Rdot  (or  base^  -  means  the  main  part  of  the  word. 

t:\dniple:  co.<}}i  is  from  the  Greek  "kosmos,"  meaning 
order.  The  word  costuctic  *  means  skill  in  arranging 
{^'ordering**)  or  beautifying.  .  . 

Prefix  -  a  syllable  added  to  did"  beginning  of  a  word  to" 
add  to  or  change  its  meaning. 

ILwunplc  con  means  with  or  togcthcr,SLS  in  the  wordvo/i- 
ditioner. 

f 

Suffix  -  a«syllable  added  to  the  enddof  a  \vord  to  add  to 
or  change  the  meaning.  suffix  is  also  likely  to  change 
its  pronunc^tion, )  ^  - 

Jixample:    lo<^y  -  means  the  sciefice  oj,  or  the  study  of, 
as  in  the  word  cosmeto/o^^jy.  ' 

Syllabication  -  means  dividing  Vords  into  syllables  to  in- 
dicate, pronunciation  of  the  word.,  ^ 

Example:  beatifiician:  beau—ti  —cian 

c 

Phonetic  pronunciation  -  mekns  representing  speech 
sounds  b'y  special  symbols. 


Example:    cosmetologist:     kaz-ms  -tal'— o-T-pst^  •  ^ 
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PROTEIN 


PRODUCTS 


Directions:  Look  at  the  precedihg  page.  Notice  the  words 
-  they  should  all  be  familiar  to  you..  Divide  the  following 
^  words  into  syllables.  Put  in  an  accent  mark,  if  you  are  not 
sure,  check  with  your  dictionary. 

Words  Syllabication 

1.  products   ^ 

2.  protein   

'  3.  shampoo   

V 

4.  dandruff   

6.  bleached  ^ 


Exercise  2  •  .         -  . 

Directions:  The  folfowing  words  contain  prcfi^'cs.  Re* 
member  your^definition'Yor  prefix.  Use  your  dictionary  to 
find'  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes.  . 


lixample: 


'  Word 
diaphragm 

1 


Prefix 
dia 


1.  absorb 

2.  antiseptic 

3.  disinfectant 

4.  complexion 

5.  excretion 

6.  counterclockwise 

7.  preparation 

8.  unwrap 

9.  compound 
10.  reverse 


Meaning 
through,  across 


Prefix  Meaning  ^ 
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Directions:^  Write  the  b^ic  roots  of  the  following  words. 
Remember  your  definition  of  '*root"  (base  word).  Use  your 
dictipnary  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  root. 


Example: 

Word 
manicure 

Word 

1.  pedicure 

2.  quaternary 

3.  circulation 

4.  sanitation 

5.  hydrolyzed 

6.  Dermatology 

7.  disorder 

8.  sterilizer 

9.  involuntary 
10.  capillary 


Root 
man 

.Root 


Meaning 
hand 

Meaning 
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Exercise  4  , 

Direcddiis:  Form  a  new  word  by  adding  one  c^f  the  fol- 
lowing prefixes  and/or  suffixes  to  the  root  words  given  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  meatrtng  of  the  word  you  are  to  /orm  is 
alsp  given. 


Prefixes  •  Suffixes 

ab-  ^  -ation 

de-  •    ^  -cian 

per-  -ology^ 

con-  --tic 

anfl-  -ant 

cn^  -able 

in-  ^  ->ible 


,  Examples: 

1.  con  due  Hon:  transmission  of  heAt,electricity,  etc. 

^    (Added  prefix  .ahd  suffix) 

2.  motion  less:  not  moving,  without  movement 

(Added  only  the  suffix) 

3.  re  model:  model  again 

^  (Added  only  the  prefix) 
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1.     '  Sep   

(Meaning:   preventing^decay  -  the  growth  of  bacteria) 


od 


or 


(Meaning:   something  that vdcf troys  odors) 

^3.    sorb  

(Meaning:   to  suck  up) 

4.  cosriiet  .  ^  - 

(Meaning:   t'he. 'science  of  beautifying) 

5.  beauti 


(Meaning:^  one  who  beautifies) 
6*  flam(m)   


(Meaning:easily  caught  on' fire) 


7.  •  fli 


ex 


(Meaning:   no|  able  to  be  bent) 


8.    oxide  . 

(Meaning:   a  bleach  with  a  large  amount  of  oxygen) 

9. ^   tangle 

(Meaning:   to  make  ve^  tangled)       •  ; 

to.  found  / 


(Meaning:   something  forming  a  base  fgr  other  things) 
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Vitamin  E  in  Every  Appliftatinn 

Does  the  work  of  a  shelf  full  of  products 
...to  give  the  most  complete  condition^ 
inq  set  ever! 

•  Helps  repair  cuticlQ^amggff  for  easy 
combing,  greaterj^ster 

•  Moisturizes  every  strand  for  fuller, 
livelier  styles 

•  Helps  prevent  unsightly  oxidation 
damage   - 

10 
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Exercise  5  ^  . 

Directions:  Answer  the  following  questions  and  state- 
ments by  referring  to  the  words  \n  Wie  ad*  on 'the  opposite 
page. 


1.    What  is  the  root  word  in  moisturizes? 


2.    Divide  the  word  oxidation  into,  syllables.  Put      the  ac- 
cent mark. 


3.    What  is  the  prefix  in  the  word  conditioning?  What  does  it 
mean?  ^ 


4.    Give  the  suffix  and  its  meaning  in  the  word  application. 


5.    Give  the  phonetic  Renunciation  of  the.  word  cuticle 


6.    Give  the  phonetic  pronunciation  of  the  word  damage. 


7.    What  is  the  root  in  vitamin?  What  does  it  mean? 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


It  js  ail  ('vUl)lished  medic  al  fact  that  hormones 
perform  a  prniic  {inK  tion  m  hody  grow-tTT 
There  ai  e  of  u)urse  main  types  of  hormones. 
Le  (.'(?ntf^du'mists.  through  years  of  scientific 
iiucstiiiation  have*  isolated  those  Fiormones 
that  ar(*  the  most  active  in  the  growth 
andt'ondition  of  human  hair. 

These  hormones  in  a  carefully  balanced  - 
com  hi  nation  with  TOLANOL  have  evnlvf^d  into 
a  product  we  guarantee  to  provide  natural 
looking  beauty  in  ;t11  types  And  teytnre«;of  hair. 

Le  Conk*  Hair  Treatment  is  years  ahead  of  other 
hair  care  products  6ii  the  market. 


LeCont^  Hormones  Growhair 
Treatment  For 

•  Natural  Lustre 
Body  ir  Strength  ■ 

•  Hair  Growth 

•  Better  Texture 

•  Hmthier  Hair 
leedom  from  dandruff 
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ExlTcise  6       *  '  . 

Directions:  Cltoosc  the  correct  pronunciation  for  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  'the  ad  on  the  opposite  page  and  write  the 
proper  letter  m  the  space  provicled.  Check  your  answers  in  a 
dictionary. 


1. 


2. 


5. 


6, 


•8. 


9. 


10. 


hormones  - 


investigation  — 


scientific  - 


guarantee 


evolved  — 


texture  - 


treatment  — 


healthier  - 


combination  - 


dandruff 


aj  nor  mones 
b)  hor  mon'es 

a)  in  ves  tig  a  tion 

b)  in'  ves  ti  ga'tion 

a)  sci^en  tif'ic 

b)  sci  en'ti  fic 

a)  guar  ^n  tee' 

b)  guar' an  tee 

a)  e  vol'ved 

b)  e  volved' 

a)  texture 

b)  'text  ure' 

a)  treat  ment' 

b)  treat' ment 

a)  heal  thi'er 

b)  health'i  er 

a)  com  bi  na'tion 

b)  com  bin' a  tion 

a) ^dan'  druff 

b)  dand  ruff 
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This  is  what  you  really  want 

ANTI-TERGE 

the  best  protection  you  can 
have  for  your  hands 

That's  a  promise.  Anti-Terge  protects  against  cold 
waves,  bleaches,  tints,  shampoos^  and  deteroents  .  /. 
acts  like  a  glove  to  keep  your  hands  irritation-free. 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADOR£SS...f>LUS  THE  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  OF  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  FREE  JAR 


/ 
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Exercis^e  7»J  * 

^Directions:  Using  definition  of  root,  prefix,  and  suffix, 
sec  if  \ou  can  answer  the  following  questions  about  the' words 
in  fhe  ad  on  tthe  preceding  page.  Use  your  dictionary  if 
necessary.  ^ 

1.  Give  the  prefix,  root,  and  suffix  of  the  word  protection. 

prefix:  ^  

root:  *  <- 

suffix;  y 

2.  Give  the  prefix,  root,  and  suffix  of  the  word  detergent. 

prefix:  ]  

root:  " 

suffix:  


3.   J  In.  the   hyphenated   name   Anti-Terge^   the  prefix,  antt 


mean§:^ 


4.    Following  are  the  phonetic  pronunciations  of  some  words 
in  the  ad.  Write  the  words.  '  ^ 

•  (ir  a^ta'shon)  ±  

if  '(3  )       )  ^  


(^ampiE')_ 
(^;arn'  3s)_ 
(a^enst)  — 
(3  dres')  _ 
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COIFFURE 
(kwa  fyur') 


The  coiffure  means  a  way  of  arranging  or 
'  styling  the  hair.  One  of  the  newest  looks  from 
Paris  is«  the  so-called  tresS'by'tress  technique,  'the 
is  slightly  longer  in  the  back,  and  there*s  a 
plunging  nape  line.  This  precise  ciit,  which  swirls 
onto  the  cheeks,  outlines  the  contours  of  the 
face. 
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*      Exercise  8  -  , 

Directions:  Read  the  explanation  of  the  word  coiffure  on 
the  opposite  page.  Then  n\ark  the  following  statements  true 
or  fahe.  Use  your  dictionary  if  you'  are  not  sure  of  the 
answer. 

^«   In  the  word  coiffure  there  are  two  syllables. 

2.  ]_  The  accent  of  the  word  is  on  the  first  syllable.  . 

3.   The  word  nape  has  two  vowels  and  thepefore 

two  syllables. 

4.   The  word  technique  is  .pfonounced  tek'ni  kyu. 

N 

5.   Ir\  the  reading,  tKe  wcffd  tress  refers  to  a  lock 

■  *^  ^  ^  * 

of  hair.*^ 

6.   The  prefix  in  the  word  precise  is  cise. 

I 

7.  '  '-^i^   .    The  word  .COM ^^OKr  refers  to  the  outline  of  the  ^ 
face.-        .    ^  < 
.  ^'  ' 

8.   TJi^  word  contour  h2s  two  syllables. 

9.   Another  word  for  precise  is  exact,  p 

10.   The  correct  pr'onuhciation  of  Paris  is  pa  re.' 
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St  retch  wigs 

They  are 
Permanently%et 
Permanently  style< 
Crushproof 
Washable 
Lightweight 
Eiuaranteed 


ERIC 


Exercise  9  * 

'  Directions:  Read  the  ad  on  tlie  preceding  page.  The 
following  statements  deal  with  the  words  used  in  the  ad. 

1.    Give  the  syllabication  and  accent  of  the  word  modacrylic. 


2.^  Look  up  the  word  modacrylic  in  the  dictionary.  What 
t^o  words  are  combined  in  it?        *  • 


^3.    Give  the  prefix,  root, 'and  suffix  of  the  word  permanent: 

grefix  ^  

root  . 

suffix  ^_ 


4.    Divide  these  four  words  into  syllables.. 


a.  lightweight, 

b.  washable 


c.  crushproof 

d.  .  guaranteed. 
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MP  adhesive 


NEW 

"QUIKrOIP" 


Right  now ...  if  you  can  handle  a  tweez- 
ers^ you  can  apply  indivttfua^  lashes 
to  customers  AND  MAKE  MORE 
PROFIT  PER  HOUR  THAN.  ANY 
0THER5AL0N  SERVICE.  Ardell's  new 
QUIK-DIP  LashTite^  adhpaivA  makes 
it  possible^ 


Only  QUIK-DIP  reauirga  no  messy 
"coating''  of  lashes  with  adhesive  to 
make  them  stay  on.  TfiatpaH.  QUIK-DIP 
leaves  lashes  clean  and  free  of  pTfPaa 
adhesive* 
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Exercise  10 

Directions:  The  following  phonetic  pronunciations  are  for 
words  that  appear  in  the  ad  on  the  opposite  page.  Some  of 
them  are  wrong.  Match  the  correct  phonetic  pronunciations  \n 
coFunin  1  with  the  words  m  coKunn  2  by  writing  the  correct 
number  in  column  2. 


Column  1 

1.  in  do  vij'a  wol 

2.  lash'Dz 

3.  in  sted' 

4.  kus'tam  dfz 

5.  twe'zarz 

6.  S3  lun' 

7.  in'stcd 

.  8.  ad  hc'siv 
9.  lash' 5z 

10.  pas  ib'ol 

11.  S3  Ian' 

12.  pas'o'bDl 

13.  ik  ses' 

\ 

14.  ri-kwirz'  . 

*t 


Column  2 

  customers 

'  tweezers 

  salon 

  requires 

 :  instead 


excess 

adhesive 

individual 

possible 

lashes 
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Introduction: 

Words  that  we  use  in  everyday  speech  can  at  different 
times  have  many  different  meanings.  In  this  booklet  you  will 
show  that  you  know  the  meanings  of  some  words  and  terms 
used  in  Beauty  Culture.  .  ^ 

For  some  people  it  is  easy  to  look  up  a  word  in  a 
dictionary;  others  may  find  it  more .  difficult.  Some  words 
have  several  meanings.  Therefore,  to  use  the  dictionary 
effectively  N^e  must  know  how  the  word  is  being  used  at  the 
particular  tirne.  We  call  this  the  use  of  the  word  in  its 
context. 

Objectives:  ^ 

1.  You  will  be  able  to  identify  the  meanings  of  words 
used  in  your  trade.  . 

2.  You  will  be  able"  to  differentiate  between  different 
meanings  of  words  according  to  their  context. 
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'    Exercise  1 

, Directions:  In  the  following  exercise  you  will  write  your 
own  meaning  for  each  word  listed  below. 

Word  Meaning 

1.  uniform  

2.  brush 

3.  exercise   

4.  file   

5.  nail   ^ 

^6.  rpller  

7.  patron   ^   ^ 

8.  permanent   

9.  scalp   ^  ^ 

10.  spray   [  


Exercise  2  .  ,      •  -  »  * 

Directions;  Below  is  "a  list  of  meanings  of  the  words  yqu^jL^r 
worked  with- in  exercise  1.  Compare  your  me^rwg^r^f^^^^f^^ 
meanings  listed  belo\v.  If  your  jj^amng^as  the  same  general 
,  idea,  mark  you/s^vvith  a* checkmark  [>/).  If  your  meaning  does 
nof^ottespond,  mark  yours  with  an  x. 

Words  •  Meanings 

1.  uniform   the  garment  worn  by  a  beauty  operator 

whUe  at  work  ^ 

2.  brush   appliance   with  bristles  ^ 

3/exercise  °   series  of  yyiovements   to   strengthen  or 

develop  parts  of  a  body 

4.  flic   steel  tool  with  rough  siirface 

5.  nail   thin,  horny  plate  at  the  end  of  a  finger  or 

toe 

« 

6.  roller   a  cylinder  of  metal  or  plastic  on  which 

hair  is  wound 


7.  "patron 

8.  scalp 

9.  spray 

10.  permanent 


 a  customer' 

,  the  skin  on  the  top  and  back  of  head  that 
is  usually  covered  by  hair. 

 a  cloud  or  mist  of  tiny  liquid  particles 

 a   hair    wave   produced  by  the   use  of 

chemicals 
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Exercise  3  •  1 

Directions:  On  the  preceding  _pages  you  compared  the 
definitions  of  words  to  what  you  had  written  down.  Go  back 
and  reread  the  printed  definitions.  Notice  the  itahcized  words 
within  the  definitions  in  e.xercise  2. 

In  this  exercise,  the  itahcued  words  of  the  definitions  are 
repeated.  Write  the  letter  of  the  best  meaning  that  could  be 
substituted  for  the  italicized  word  in  the  definition. 

1  ■  ^        garment  ^ 
-  '  •         ^.  makeup  ' 
.  b.  patterri  ^  ,  " 
c.  clothing 

2.    appliance 

a.  device 

b.  compliance   '    ■  '  • 

c.  machine 

3.    movements  ^ 

a.  actions 

*  b.  developments 
c.  imitations 

4.  '  surface 

a.  teeth  ^ 

b.  outside 
t                      '   c,  steel 

^  5.       '  plate 

a.  dish 

b.  scale 
'c.  platter 

6.   cylinder 

a.  tunnel 

b.  piston 

c.  tube 


customer 

a.  benefactor 

b.  purchaser 
'c.  user 
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8.   covered 

a.  concealed 

b.  outlined 

c.  blanketed 

9.   particles 

a.  flecks 

b.  syllables 

c.  articles 

10.   wave 

a.^er 
D.  surge 

c.  curved  shape 


0 
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Exercise  4 

Directions:  The  following  terms  or  words  are  used  in 
beauty  cuUure.  However,  the  same  terms  can  be  used  withirt 
other  ^ades  -  they  may  have  the  same  or  different  meanings. 
(A)  Give  your  dennition  of  the  follouang  words  as  used  in 
cosmetology  and  then  (B)  name  another  field  of  work  or 
trade  that  uses  the  same  term. 

Example: 

sterilizer  ^ 

A.  (Meaning)(/evice  to,  kill  micro-orgtmisr^s 

B.  (Other  trade)  Dental  Assisting 

1.  solution 

A.  '  

?  ^  ^ 


B.   

2.  detergent 
A.  


B.   

3.  peroxide 
A.   


B.   

4.  pumice 
A. 


B. 
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5.  frosting 
A. 


.  B. 

6.  tinting 
A. 

B. 

7.  trim 
A. 


B. 

8.  buffer 
A. 


B. 

9.  nutrition 
A. 


B. 

10.  bleach 
■  A. 


i  B- 


Exercise  5 

The  words  in  the  following  lis^  can  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  three  categories  shown:  Horticulture,  Beauty  Culture,  and 
Finance  and  Money*  Copy  each  Word  in  the  correct  column. 


Word  List    '       beauty        Horti-  Finance 
Culture       culture        &  Money 


rntifiitintiPT 

1     K 1 1     rrf*  t 

i»  uuugct 

J»  IldUC 

5.  tease 

• 

6»  balance 

7,  posture 

8.  gross 

9.  lotion 

1  0  irriorafion 

11»  prune 

lz»  tint 

* 

<   4  1 

*-1  4  nirrcnrv 

-  f 

15.  percent  1 

16.  powder 

17.  fertilizer 

\* 

18.  endorse 

19.  styling 

20.  insecticide 

Exercise  6 

A  synonym  is  a  word  that    has  the  same  meaning  as  ' 
another  word  (or  almost  the  same  meaning). 

Directions:  Pick  out  a  synonym  for  each  of  the  following 
words,  writing  its  number  in  the  blank  space. 

Example:   c  border 

-  (a)  center    (b)  inside    (c)  edge 

1.  dye  ^  ^ 

(a)  ble^h    (b)  pigment    (c)  pass  away 

2.  polish 

(a)  roughen  \{b)  apply    (c)  smooth 

3.  porous 

<(a)  absorbent    (b)  spilling  (c^eak 

4.  texture 

(a)  character    (b)  textbooTc  (c^curly 

5.  style 

(k)  quaint    (b)  design    (c)  modem  • 

*  ^  6.  circular 

(a)  vertical    (b)  horizontal    (c)  rounded 
(a)  rough    (b)  blend    (c)  coloring 
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8.  cosmetic' 

{a)^makeup    (b)  luster    (c)  hairline 

9.  J  massage  \ 

(a)  missive    (b)  manipulate    (c)  bulky 

10.  blackhead' 

(a)  comedo    (b)  comedy    (c)  comelone 

11 
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Exercise  7 

Directions:'  On  the  preceding  page  are  words  common  to 
Beauty  Culture.  Write  each  word  and  its  meaning.  Use  your 
dictionary^  if  you  are  not  sure  of  a  meaning  or  KoW  to  express 
/      it  in  your  own  words. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 

/ 


Word 

Meaning 

— ^ 
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Sea  Breeze  and  one  shampoo 
cleans  better  than  two. 

Sea  Breeze  gently  loosens  and  removes  the  oil 
.an^  grease  that  build  up  deep  down  in  the  scalp 

And  once  this  residual  oil  is  removed,  you  only 
need  to  lather  and  rinse  once  to  clean  the  hair 
thoroughly. 

That's  especially  important  for  hair  that's] 
fragile  from  age  or  abuse. 

^  So  before  you  shampoo,  remember  the 
Sea  Breeze.  It  s  oncf  of  those  extra  touches  C^^^ 
that  makes  a  customer  a  steady.  ' 
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Exercise  8  , 

Directions:  On  the  preceding  pajge  is  an  ad  advertising  Se^u^ 
Breeze  hair  preparation.  Read  the  ad  carefully  and  then  an-  , 
swer  the  questions  below.  Put  the  proper  letter  in  the  blank 
space.  -  - 

1  What  is  the  trade  name  of  the  product? 

J 

a.  » shampoo 

b.  Sea  Breeze 

c.  extra  touch 

2.   what  does  the  adjnean  by  residual? 

a.  remaining 

b.  oily 

c.  carrying 

3.  .         "Hair  that's  fragile  from  age  or  abuse"  means: 

*^  a.    hair  that  is  strong  ^ 

b.  hair  that  is  weak 

c.  hair  that  has  fine  texture 

4.   "One  of  those  extra  touches"  means: 

a.  ---arb^ger  tip 
.  |j7   a^soothing  massaged  "     ^    ^  ^ 
^    c.    something  more  than  others  do 

5.  "Makes  a 'customer  a  steady"  means: 


a.  "  She 'will  come  b^ck  regularly. 

b.  she 'will  come  e^rjpday.  ^  - 

c.  She^ill  use 'the  product  continually. 

6.  Choose  the  c£irrect^ meaning  for  these  word^r  ' 

lather:  (a|  form  a  foam   (b)  form   af  fog  (c),^flish 
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.-^  '  thoroughly:  (a)  twice   (b)  completely   (c)  willin^Mu,^ 

  scalp:  (a)  crown  of  head   (b)  quick  profit  (c)  hSir*^1 

shaft        .  i 
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Exercise  9 


MINTJULE 

SHAMPOO 


CONTAINS 
NO  DETERGENT 
NO  PHOSPHATES 


Today^veryone  is  alert  to  the,  problerps  detergents  ere- 
*^e  in^dtir  envir'bn'rTieht.'Wfe  are  pleased  to  announce 


that  Queen  Helene  Mint  Julep  Concentrate  Shampoo 
contains  onfy  ^ure  and  natural  ingredients,  primary 
among  which  is  coconut  oil/ The  product,  therefore, 
offers  the  most  effective  results  with  little  or  no  upset  to 
^e  bal^rJpe  nature,  ie:  Qcology.  Queen  Helene  Mint 
Julep  Concelitrate  Shampoo  contalnk  no  detergents; 
no  phosphates;  or  synthetic  thickening  agents.  It  is 
completely  biodegradable;  therefore  it  creates  no  water 
pollution  problems. 
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Exercise  9  .  ^ 

Etirections:  Find  a  word  m  the  ad  on  the  preceding  page 
that  matches  the  following  meanings.  Write  the  word  on  the 
line  given  in  each  case.   (The  words  are  underlined.) 

1.  A  cleansing  substance   

2.  Surroundings   


3.  The  study  of  living  organisms  and 
their  environment 


4.  Things  combined  in  a  mixture, 

5.  Condense;  make  less  dilute 


6.  Environmental   impurity   or  con- 
tamination   


7.  First 

8.  Producing  the  effect  needed 
?r  Make  knSwn 

10.  Name  of  a  drink 


11.  Chemicals  that  cause  pollution  in 
our  streams,  rivers,  etc.   


12rMade  by^man,  ratheJ*  than  by  na- 
*-  ture  • 


X7 
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About  Diets   i  guess  you  could  say  I'm  on  a  perpetual 
dieLrm  5'10"  and  my  best  weight  for  modeling  is  130, 
Sta^ng  there  means  cutting  down— on  sweets,  bread  and 
portions  in  general.  And  no  snacking  between  meals. 
Ever.  I  don't  believe  in  crash  diets  (I'd  be  too  exhausted 
to  work),  and  I  try  not  to  skip  meals.  I  get  too  hungry  if  I  do. 
and  stuff  myself  the  next  time  I  see  food!  Vitamin  pills 
are  an  everyday  must  for  me. 


Exercise  ~  l  love  swimmmg  and  tennis.,but  when  that's 
impossible,  1  do  10  minutes  of  exercises  every 
morning  and  evening.  Sit-ups  are  great  for 
keeping  your  stomach  nice  and  flat.  For  my 
hips,  I  lie  on  the  floor  with  my  knees  bent  and 
roll  my  legs  from  one  side  to  theother.  The 
idea  IS  to  keep  your  knees  togeWer  and  still 
touch  {he  floor  with  them,  - 
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Exercise  10 

Directions:  Read  the  short  paragraphs  on  diets  and  exer- 
cise on  the  opposite  page.  Then  in  the  exercise  below,  write 
another  word  that  means  the  same  as  each  italicized  word,  as 
taken  from  the  readings.  Use  your  dictionary  to  help  you. 

Phrase  Synonym 

1.  perpetual  diet''   

2.  ''portions  in  general"   

3.  ''too  exhausted  to  work"   1 

4.  ^^youT  stomach''   

5.  "no  snacking  between  meals"   

6.  "that's  impossible''   

7.  ''knees Jogether''   

8.  ''exercises  every  morning"   

•9.  "Crash  diets"  . " '  - 


10.  "skip  meals" 


19 
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Exercise  11 

Directions:  The  following  pictures  have  short  descriptive 
paragraphs  on  young  girls'  hair  styles.  Some  of  the  words  are 
underlined.  You  are  to  write  synonyms  for  these  words.  Do 
not  use  your  dictionary.  Try  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
words  from  the  context. 


Time  yourself. 


Ending  time_ 
Beginning  time_ 
Time  elapsed_ 


Word 

1 .  classic , 

2.  nape 


^  Medium- iong  hair  lends  itself 
well  to  the'  classic  pony  taH. 
^  which  leaves  the  nape  clear  for 
cooling  breezes.  Give  it  a  dif- 
ferent look  wjth  two  tiny  brajds 
on  either  side,  held  in  place 
with  i2a££ll£S. 


Synonym 


3.  barettes 
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Catch  medium  length  locks  with 
coated  elastics  over  each 


and  cover  with  a  b(^-tied  rib- 
bon. Or,  tie  them  higher,  at  tem- 
ple level,  for  the  fetching  "span-  ^ 
el  ears"  effect.  ' 


4.  me^ium_ 

5.  coated  _ 

6.  elastits 

7.  fetching  ^ 


^  Long,  long  hair  stays  neatly  out 
of  the  way  if  it's  plaited  and 
wound  around  the  head  milk- 
maid style.  Center  part  your  hair 
from  forehead  to  nape,  then 
bring  ail  the  hair  ia^front  oi  your 
shoulders  to  braid.  Next  wrap 
your  head  with  the  braids  and 
anchor  them  securely  with  bob- 
by 


— 1 


8.  plaited 

9.  forehead_ 


10.  anchor   i_ 
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Short  hairs  have  fewer  worries 
than  long-hairpd  sports  enthusi- 
asts. Problems  center  on  keep- 
ing bangs  out  of  the  eyes,  and 
so  on.  Try  tying  a  bright  ban- 
dana around  your  Gatsby  crop 
-r-he!ps  keepjhe  waves  m  and 
the  perspiration  off  your  brow  ► 
too. 


11.  enthusiasts . 

12.  bandana  

13.  brow 


-L  
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This  booklet  will  help  you  in  two  ways.  First:  it  will  fa- 
miliarize you  with  a  basic  vocabulary  used  in  your  Horticul- 
ture Shop.  Second:  You  will  be  working  to  acquire  vocabu- 
lary skills  that  you  will  need  to  know  for  sucess  in  your 
work. 

This  first  booklet  of  10  exercises  deals  with  alphabetizing. 
In  order  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary  or  trade  manual,  you 
must  know  how  to  alphabetize.  Practice  in  alphabetizing 
words  b  necessary  to  develop  speed  in  looking  up  words. 

Objectives:        -    -     -    -  ^  /      .  ^  ^ 

1.    You  will  be  able  to  alphabetize  words  according 
to  the  first,  second  or  third  letter  of  the  words. 


2. 


You  will  demonstrate  to  your  teacher  and  to 
yourself  that  you  can  arrange  words  in  alphabeti- 
cal order.  \  I  1  j  . 


Exercise  1 

EHrections:  Look  at  the  words  in  Column  l.They  are  not 
in  alphabetical  order.  You  are  to  arrange  them  in  alphabetical 
order  in  the  blanks  in  Column  2. 


Example: 


Column  1 

garden 

nitrogen 

coloration 


Column  2 

coloration 

garden 

nitrogen 


Column  1 
1.  erosion 


Column  2 


1. 


2.  dust 


3.  fl 


ower 


4.  gravel 

5.  pesticide 

6.  aeratio^i 
"  7.  border 

8.  vine 

9.  sjalk 


3.. 
4, 
5. 


7.1 
8. 


9. 


10.  turf 


10 


Exercise  2 

Directions:  Follow  the  same  directions  as  in  exercise  1. 
Column  1  Column  2 

1.  clipping   ' 


2.  bloom  2._ 

3.  orchard  3._ 

4.  pollination  4._ 

5.  grading         ,  5.^ 

6.  drainage  6._ 

7.  botany  7._ 

8.  deciduous  8._ 

9.  ^bor  9.. 
10.  sprout  10  _ 


^  4    ^  ^^-9^-^.  "   ^  — 
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Exercise  3 

Directions:  Look  at  the  following  list  of  words  in  Column 
1.  Some  of  the  words  begin  with  the  same  letter.  Therefore, 
when  you  put  them  in  alphabetical  order,  remember  you  must 
look  at  the  second  letter  of  the  word. 


Example: 


Columw^  1 

foliage 
flower 
fungus, 
fruit 


Column  2 

flower 
/oliage 
/ruit 
^ngu§ 


Coliirrtn  1 

1.  berry 

2.  anemone 

3.  biennial 

4.  bark 

5.  blight 

6.  algae 

7.  brifrible 

8.  burlap 

9.  assimilation 
10.  atmosphere 


Column  2 


1.^ 

2. 

4. 


8.. 
9.. 
10. 
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Exercise  4 

More  practice  in  arranging  words  from  A  to  Z  (alphabeti- 
cal order).  If  the  first  tu  o  letters  of  a  word  are  the  same, 
then  vour  guide  m  alphabetizmg  is  the  third  letter.  Arrange 
the  10  words  m  Column  1  in  alphabetical  order. 

Example 

Column  1  Column  2 

Tnalxc  SCid  ^ 
maple 
mangold 


Column  2 


mangold^ 
malic  acid 

maple 

Column  1 

.  1. 

in^ct 

1. 

2. 

impariens 

9 

3. 

inbreeding 

3. 

4. 

iridescent 

4. 

5. 

'5. 

6. 

imperfect 

6. 

7. 

iris 

7. 

8. 

Indian  pipe 

8. 

9. 

inflorescence 

9. 

« 

To. 

inoculate 

"lO. 
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Exercise  5 

Directions:  Here  is  a  last  group  of  words  for  you  to  prac- 
tice on.  Put  them  in  alphabetical  order.  *  , 

Coluninl  Column  2 

1.  philodendron  I.  


2.  African  violet  2._ 
-    3.  pistil      '          -  3._ 

4.  photosynthesis  4._ 

5.  azaJea  5._ 

6.  petal  6._ 

7.  succulent  7._ 
Startemesia  8._ 
9.  pH  9._ 

10.  pitcher  plant  1 0._ 


6 
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Exercise  6 

Directions:  In  column  1  list  10  different  books  or  materi- 
als that  you  use  in  your  Horticulture  Shop  work.  Then  in  Col- 
umn 2  put  them  in  alphabetical  order. 


Column  1  Column  2 

1.   1.  

1.   2.  ' 

3.   3._^  

4.   4.  

5.   5.  

6.  ^  6.         .  ■ 

7.   7.  \ 

8.  '  8.  

9.   9.  

10.   10.,  ^ 
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Flower  and  Plant  Production  in  the  Greenhou 


277 

Gutter,  20,  22,  33,  177,  289,  290 
Cutter  post,  20,  22 
Gypsum,  81,  89,  130,  151,  269 

H 

Heat  loss,  40,  42 
Heat  requirement,  40,  42 
Heating  lines,  37-41,,42,  44,  70 
Heahng  system,  39-44  \^ 
Heating  units,  38,  41,  42 
Holiday  crops,  4  ,  ^ 
Hormones,  63,  64,  115 
Humidit\',  19,  25,  68,  70-73,  115,  124, 
183,  187,  189,  194,  197,  247,  259, 
263,  288,  299-301 
Hybrid,  107 
Hvbrid  tea,  190 

Hydrangea,  4,  51,  69,  74,  75,  118, 

207,  217,  218,  221,  264-267 
Hydrated  lime,  81,  89,  130,  151,  226, 
269 

Hydraulic  sprayer,  303,  304,  306 
J 

Incurve,  165,  166,  169,  243 
Initiation,  60 

Injector,  90,  92,  93,  132,  213,  235, 

237.  259,  262,  269,  272,  277 
Inorganic  matter,  86 
Instruction,  11,  12 
Iris,  135-138 

Iron,  81,  86,  J85,  186,  223,  228,  285, 

288  ' 
Irrigation 

'azalea,  223,  226 
'bulbs,  135,  138 
carbon  dioxide,  68 
carnation,  141 

chr^-santhemxim,  151,  152,  237 

cool  storage,  226,  266 

cut  flower  crops,  128-130*  iSl, 

152,  185,  186,  195,  199,  202 
fertilizer,  90,  92 
field,  246 
foliage  plants,  250 
geranium,  259,  261-263 
hydrangea,  265,  266 
lily,  271 

methods,  94-103 
^eeds,  19,  38,  68  ' 
pomsettia,  272,  274 
pot  plant  crops,  210,  212,  215, 
223,  226,  237,  250,  259,  261- 

o 
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263,  265,  266,  271,  272,  274 
rose,  185,  186,  195 
seed  flat,  110,231 
snapdragon,  199,  202 
troubles,  284,  295 
weather,  151,202 

K  ^ 
Karathane,  195,  300  ^ 
Karmex,  289 
Kelthane,  292 

L 

Lateral,  L43,  157^  158 

Lath  house,  51,  223,  249,  265 

Leach,  95, 132 

Leaf 

azalea,  227,  228 

chrysanthemum,  152,  153,  174, 
177,  178,  238,  239,  242,  297 

day  length,  152,  153 

disease,  70,  177,  178,  193,  194, 
195, '256,  259,  283,  286,  297- 
303  * 

drop,  68,  195,  197,  226,  227, 
229,  264,  266,  273-279,  287 

fertilizer,  174,  228,  271,  285,  286 

gera  nium,  1 1 6,  256,  258-260, 
297,  298 

growth,  57,  58,  60 

growth  regulant  chemical,  242 

hydrangea,  118,  264,  265 

iris,  138 

lUy,  269-271 

moisture,  72,  174,  238,  1139,  259, 

285,'^286,  288 
mutation,  62 
Jiematode,  196 
pests,  244,  292,  293,  303 
photosynthesis,  64,  86,  190,  191 
poinsettia,  277 

propagation,  115,  116,  118,  258, 
260,264,265,  288 

rose,  186,  19Cf-195 

seedling,  2?2 

snapdragon,  198,  297 

types,  55 

wilting,  238 
Leaf  axil,  57-59,  175,  260 
Leaf  roller,  292 
Light 

amount  of,  3,  19,  21,  23,  25,  26, 
^    64,  68,  177,  183,  184,  195, 

12 
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One  source  of  information  that  you  will  use  on  the  job  to 
.  '  help  you  find  information  quickly  is  the  index  which  is  found 
in  the  back  of  a  trade  manual  or- text.  It  should  include  the 
particular,  word  or  terms  you  are  looking  for  and  the  number 
of  the  page  on  which  you  will  find  information  about  the 
term.  Any  subtopics  under  the  main  topic  are  also  alphabet- 
ized. Generally  the  main  entries  are  capitalized;  but  the  sub- 
entries  are  not. 

Example: 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  listing  of  an  index  taken  from  a 
horticulture  textbook. 

Leaf 

azalea,  227,  228 
chrysanthemum,  152,  153,  174 
.disease,  70,  177,^78 
fertilizer,  174,  228 
*       geranium,  116,^56 
growth,  57,  58 
moisture,' 72,  174,  238 
pests,  24.4,  292,  293,  303 
propagation,  115,  116',  118 
types,  55 
wilting,  238 

(Note:  The  above  listing  from  the 'index  shows  the  different 
types  of  subentries  all  listed  under  a  main  entry.  The 
index  is  easy  to  use  because  it  is  in  A  to  Z  order.) 


Now  do  the  exercise  on  the  next  page. 

r4 


Exercise  7 

Directions:  Here  is  another  listing,  but  it  is  not  in  A  to  Z 
order.  Put  the  listing  in  alphabetical  order. 

Irrigation 

fertilizer,  90,  92 
methods,  94-103 
carbon  dioxide,  68 
azalea,  223,  226 
field,  246 

poinsetria,  272,  27,4  ^  . 

hydrangea,  265,  266 
cool  storage,  226,  266 
seed  flat,  110,  231 
needs,  1,9,  36,  68 

Irrigation 

1.  


2.. 

3.. 
4.. 

5... 
7. 


10. 


^ 
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KEYS  OF  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER 


HDineGardaier? 
Market 

INTERESTING  CLASSIFIED  OPPORTUNITIELYOU  SHOULDN'T  MIS! 


 ftKNS  

LEARN  ABOUT  FERNS<-iuin  ihe  Los  Antetes  Inter- 
national Fern  Society  for  ooiy  S2  SO  vearly  Receive 
Rosier  and  magazine  annuallv  newsletter  and  two 
paff«  lesson  monthlv  Address  LAIFS.  P  O  Box  44<. 
Hawthorne  California  90250 


[  igGOWAS  V  

AMERICAN  BEGONIA  SOCIETY  uffers  tw-Ke  15*11^^ 
o{  The  Bejronian  published  monthlv  plus  cultural  bul- 
letin and  seeds  to  new  members  S4  DO  Foreign  $4  SO 
Address  Dept  HG  1949  S  Manchester  Blvd  Space 

2\  Anaheim  Calif  92^02  

WORLD  FAMOUS  Beitonias  Delphiniums.  Primroses 
Strawberries  and  Artichokes  OriKinators  of  the  Pa- 
cific Giant  Strains.  Send  2S«  for  Caialoff  VETTERLE'S. 
P  O.  Box  1246.Watsonviile.  California  9S076 


 CAai  ANO  SUCCUIENTS  

SEND  20c.  1973  itlusiriited  cacius  and  succulent  cata- 
loffUtt  49  pa^s.  rare,  unusual  varieties  HENRIETTA  S 
NURSERY.  1345  North  Brawlev  Ave.  Fresno.  Calif 
9370S  

FREE  CACTUS  SEED  with  each  Cacius  Collector's 
Handhook."  SCO  identification  photographs  How  to 
car«.  water,  itrow  cacius  anvwhere  S2  00  postpaid  tn> 

fobooks.  Box  5001 San  Angel 0  Texas  76901  

CACTUS— TEN -VARIETIES  BLOOMING  SIZE.  FEA- 
TURING THE  Gl.ORY  OF  TEXAS  AS  ONE  OF  THE 
PLANTS  Postpaid  $6  00  Illustrated  Cacius  Catalog 
SOC  Wholesale  Prices  on  Request  DESERT  PLANT 
CO  .  Box  MO  Marfa.  Tf  xas  79843  


 ARTS  AND  CtAFTS  

LEARN  ARTS  *  CRAFTS  AT  HOME  Lxcellent  full  or 

{>arl  time  business  oppurlunities  or  hohbv  Free  book- 
el  LIFETIME  CAREER  SCHOOLS  Dept  E.775  2:51 
Barrv.  Los  Anneles.  California  90064 


 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

ADDRbSSERS  AND  MAILERS  NEEDED  SESD 
DIME  FOR  INFORMATION  LINDBLOOM  DEPT 
H  C  .  3636  WEST  PETERSON  AVE  .  CHICAGO.  ILLI- 

NOIS  60659  %r  

FREE  BOOK  '  999  Successful  Little-Known  Busi- 
nesses '  Work  home'  PKmosth-Ol  Box  K.  BrookKn. 
New  York  11204  

S15  000— S30  000  YEAR*  Send  J2  00— Book  "R'aisinj 
Rabbits   for  us  RABBIT  RANCHERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Box265HGM  Havsville  KS  67060  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  FAST  $1  000  in  60  davs  possible 
Easy  iakinjt  orders  for  Dwarf.  Standard  fruit  trees, 
roses,  ornamentals  H  B  Price  earned  S7. 1 18  90  first 
vfear*  Color  Outfit  FREE'  STARK.  £24013.  Louisiana. 
Missouri  63353 


 BUIBS   

P  DE  lAGER  k  SONS  INC  —importers  of  the  world's 
finest  Holland  bulbs  MasnificenI  52  pose  catalog  fea> 
tures  1200  varieties  o^Tulips.  Daffodils  Narcissi.  Hy> 
acinths  and  manv  others  Over  200  full-color  illusira* 
tions  Write  Dept  HGl.  So  Hamilton.  Mass  01982 
lOHN  MESSELAAR  BULRCO  -Importers  of  Ihe  best 
Holland  bulbs  Excellent  Top  size  stock  onlv  For  vour 
wholesale— retail,  full  color  cjitalof)  write  Box  269A. 
Ipswich.  MA  01938 


 AmNSTRUaiON  

J>A1NT  FLOWERS  other  subjects  Color  Mixing  Reci- 
'pfS  tells  how  16  different  ^ubiects  Onlv  S2  50  ART 
INSTRUCTION  ASSOCIATES  R^w-kssf  m,.5-„,966 


 CAMEUtAS  -  

CAMblLLIAS  IIAPONICAI  readv  to  bloom,  beautiful 
2  Feet  tall  4— S10  00  well  budded,  best  varieties,  as- 
sorted colors  Order  now  Add  50  cents  packing  ROB- 
INSON NURSERY.  56  North  Georfia.  Mobile.  Ala 
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Exercise  8  ^ 

Directions:  This  is  another' type  of  listing  that  should^be 
in  alphabetical  order.  These  are  classified  ads.  Arrange  the 
topics  of  the  ads  in  alphabetical  order. 


Do-It-Yourself 

Earthworms 

Ferns 


Ferns  - ,     , , 

Do-It-Yourself  , 
Earthworms  ^ 


be: 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 

4.. 

5.. 
6.. 
7. 
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Exercise  9 

Directions:  Below  is  a  column  in  ro)igh  alphabetical  order. 
Look  at  your  list  of  words.  Look  at\he  four  groups  on  the 
opposite  page.  Place  each  word  in  its  correct  alphabetical 
place.  (See  example  below.) 

Word  List 

1.  annual  ^  / 

2.  aquatic  ^ 

3.  aerosol 

4.  arbor 

5.  acclimatization 

6.  ant 

7.  cone 

8.  composite 

9.  capsule 

10.  cane 

11.  clump 

12.  climate 

13.  ecology  ^ 

14.  entomology 

15.  erosion 

16.  edging' 

17.  evergreen 

18.  exotic 

19.  humidity 

20.  humus 

21.  hedge 

22.  horticulture. 

23.  h^diness 

24.  heading  ^  » 


txarnple: 

\  1.  2J 

1.  salami        salami  j^dge 

2.  justice         sandwich  jury 
snack  justice 

14 
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Column  1 


.  Column  2 


acclimatize 


Column  3 
earning  


establishment 


cluster 


Column  4- 


heaving 


humid 


GLOSSARY 


Acn>-BeIow  pH  7.  Most  greenhouse  soils  are  slightly  add— pH  6.0 

to6.5.  •  X 

AERATEi>-Supplied  with  air. 

AccREGAn:— Gravel,  crushed  rock,  haydite  or  other  coarse,  inert  ma* 
terial  that'canr^j^'lniXed^th  soil  to  make  the  soil  mixture 
more  porous. 

AucALiNE-Above  pH  7.  Most  greenhouse  soils  should  be  slightly  add 
-pH  6.0  to  6.5. 

ANALYSis—Refers  to  fertilizer  analysis  that  lists  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 

phosphorus,  and  potassium  in  the  fertilizer. 
B*T.U.  (British  Thermal  Unit)— A  heat  quantity  that  is  used  to  express 

heat  loss  or  requirement  in  the  greenhouse. 
BED-The  area  where  the  cut  flower  plants  or  the  pot  plants  are  placed 

for  growing.  Sometimes  called  bench. 
Bench— The  area  where  the  cut  flower  plants  or  the  pot  plants  are 

placed  for  growing.  Sometimes  called  bed. 
Bund  wood— Rose  stems  that  do  not  terminate  with  a  flower.  i 
Boiler— This  may  be  for  either  hot  water  or  steam  and  the  heat  is 

generated  here  to  provide  the  hot  water  or  steam  for  heating 

the  greenhouse. 

Bract— Modified  leaf  immediately  below  the  flower  of  some  plants, 

such  as  the  red  bracts  on  poinsettia. 
Branch-To  produce  growth  of  side  shoots. 
BreaJc— A  new  stem  starting  in  growth. 

Breaxeb-A  device  for  attachment  to  a  water  ^ho^^^that  reduces  the 
•  Ae^N^Tater^  without  seriously  reducing  the  volume.  _ 

fluDoiNc-fhe^vegetative  repi^oduction^'f  ^]anfe1)y  placing^ Jeaf  bud    .  * 

of  the  desired  plant  on  the  root  stock  of  anothet  plant  in  , 

such  a  way  that  the  two  unite  and  grow. 


Reprinted  from:  Flower  and  Plant  Production  in  the  Greenhouse 

16  ■' 
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Exercise  10 

Another  source  of  reference  you  will  use  often  is  the  glos- 
sary in  the  back  of  your  textbook.  This  usually  contains  tech- 
nical words  that  you  need  to  know  the  meaning  of.  In  the 
glossary,  the  words  are  listed  and  their  meaning  given. 

Directions:  Arrange  the  following  10  words  in  alphabeti- 
cal order. 

Column  1  nColumn  2  ' 


1.  Membrane 

1. 

2.  ppm 

2. 

3.  Own-root ' 

3. 

4.  Mutation 

4. 

5.  Leach 

5. 

6.  pH 

6. 

7.  Lime 

7. 

8;  Irrigation 

-  8. 

9.  Leaf  bud 

9. 

10.  Node 

10. 

(Note:  Entries  in  a  glossary  are  generally  capitalized.  Entries 
^     in  a  dictionary  are  capitalized  only  if  they  ar,e  prgper 
nouns.) 
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Introduction: 

In  this  vocabulary  booklet  you  will  study  prefixes,  suf- 

fixes, roots  and  the  ^\Uabicatio>i  of  words.  In  order  to  work 

vrith  this  booklet,  \ou  must  learn  to  identifv  the  basic  parts 

of  words. 

Objectives: 

1.    You  will  be  able  to  identify  the  prefux,  root  and  suf- 

fix of  a  word.  *  , 

2.    You  will  be  able  to  syllabicate  a  word  properly,  in 

order  to  pronounce  the  word  correctly. 

3.    You  will  be  able  to  understand  the  phonetic  pronun< 

ciarion  of  a  word. 

* 

1 

• 

<• 

1 

1  _ 

ERLC 

Definition  of  Terms 


Root  (or  base)  -  the  mainipart  of  the  word 

Example:  therrno  -  means  /lejr,  as  in  the  word  thermostdit. 

Prefix  -  a  syllable  added  to  the  beginning  of  a  word  to 
add  to  or  change  its  meaning. 

Example:  cou  -  means  with  or  together,  as  in  the  word 
conservation. 

Suffix  -a  syllable  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  t<^  add  to 
or  change  the  meaning.  (A  suffix  is  also  likely  to 
change  its  pronunciation.) 

Example:  lo^y  -  means  science  of  or  study,  of,  as  in  en- 
tomology (study  of  insects). 

Syllabication  -  means  dividing  words  into- parts,  to  indi- 
cate the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  . 

Example:    germination:  ger  mi  na  tion 

Phonetic  pronunciation  -  representing  speech  sounds  by 
special  symbols  -    '  • 

Example:  vegetable:   vej'to  bol  .or  vejb^tabol 

—  J-  • 
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Exercise  1 

Directions:  The  foUowing  words  contain  prefixes.  Give 
the  prefix  and  prefix- meaning  of  the  foUowing  words.  Re- 
member the  definition  of  the  word  *'prefix.'*  Use  your  dic- 
tionary to  find  the  prefix  meaning.  < 


Example: 


Word 

conservation 


Prefi 


IX 

con 


Meaning 
with 


Word  Prefix 

1.  transplant   

2.  biennial   

3.  imperfect   

4.  microscope   

5.  monocot   1 

6.  dicot   

7.  replant   

8.  automatic   

9.  antibiotic   

10.,  erode  ,   


Meaning 
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Eliminate  all  these 
INSECT  PESTS! 


BEST  COPY  AVfllUBLE 


Amazint!  This  rtmartofalt  Pnying  MUtil  t|iminattt  dtstruc- 
tiuLln$«cts  and  tht  nttd  for  ijahgarous  inseciicidii, 
itctuai  sizt  rangts  from  S^-S".  Thi  mifhty  Mantis 
dtvourt  thousands  of  times  its  own  vetsht  in 
harmfut  insects  such  as  aphids,  tomato  worms, 
lact  but*i  cattrpillars,  borers,  mites,  ma||ots, 
flies,  ants.  Now  you  can  control  these 
insects  that  ravage  your  tovety  plants, 
flew||s»^ vegetables,  fruits,  shrubs  and 
trteVand  givec  your  garden 
that  unkemoty  ugly  look. 
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Exercise  2 

Directions:  Using  the  definitions  of  "root,"  **prefix/'  and 
"suffix,''  see  if  you  can  answer  the  following: 

1.  Give  the  prefix,  suffix,  and  root  of  the  word  destructive. 

prefix 

root  

\  suffix  \  

2.  Give  the  prefixes  of  the  following  words. 

remarkable  

eliminate  

devour  ^  

unkempt  

3.  Give  the  suffixes  of  the  following  words. 

remarkable  

dangerqus  

harmful  

amazing  y 

4.  After  you  have  picked  out  the  suffixes  of  the  words  in 
#3?  look  up  the  meaning  of  each  suffix  in  your  diction- 
ary. 

^      Suffix  ^  Meaning 


5?  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllal^les.  . 


mantis  

eliminate, 
\inkempt_ 
aphid  


Exercise  3 

^Direcutens:  Form  a  new  word  by  adding  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing^^  prefiices  and/br  suffixes  to  the  root  words  given  on  the 
opp9site  page.  The  meaning  of  the  word  you  are  to  form  is 
also  given. 

r 


Prefixes 

Suffixes 

trans 

er 

in 

ial 

■  con 

sion,  1 

de 

•     '  '  ing 

_  logy 

bi  ^ 

^  ous 

ac 

ate 

en 

«  less 

ex 

1.    con  due  tion:  transmission  of  heat,  electricity,  etc 
(Added  prefix  and  suffix)  I 

^.  ^  motion  less:  not  moving,  without  movement  ( 
(Added  only  the  suffix) 
*        S/^-re  model:  model  again 

(Added  only  the  prefix) 

*  6 


plant 


(Meaning:  the  act  of  uprooting  and*  setting  in  anoth 
place)        "  ^ 


2, 


3, 


4. 


5. 


^/cnn 


(Meaning:^  plant  lasting  two  years  ) 
'  r   ^    breed   « — 


(Meaning:the  breeding  of  closely  related  individuals) 


climatiz 


(Meaning:_the  act  of  becoming  accustomed  to  a  n 
vironment) 

cidu   


(Meaning: having  leaves  that  are  shad-each  year  ) 


6.  eco 


(Meaning: study  of  living  things  an  1  their  environments) 


1. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


cava 


(Meaning:    removing  or  digging  out  earth  or  soil) 


serv 


1 


(Meaning:official  care  and  protection  of  living  things) 


duce 


(Meaning:  -to  lessen  in  any  way) 


foli 
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(Meaning:  to  deprive^  of  leaves, ^s^.by  ins§ctdjamage) 
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COREL 
18-6-12 

CONTROLLED  RELEASE  FERTILIZER 
FERTILIZER  IN  A  TIME  CAPSULE- 


EASILY  RECOGNIZED 
COMES  IN  A  FLOWER  POT 


Corer"  insures  constant  feeding  for  all  season  with  just  one  applica- 
tion at  planting  time.  For  use  on  annuals,  perennials,  vegetables,  & 
shrubs. 


THE  DRAMM  COMPANY 

MANITOWOC.  WISCONSIN 
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E;ee?cise  4 

directions:  .Answer  the  following  questions  by  referring  to 
the  ad  oT^the  opposite  page. 

1.    Whatns  the  root  word  in  fertilizer'^  ^ 


2.    Divide  the  word  controlled  into  syllables.  Put/in  an  accen^ 
mark  where  it  belongs.  ,     '  /  _ 


T 

3,    Wliat  is  Jtfie  prefix  in  the  word  perenfiial?  What  does  it 
mean? 


4,    Give  the  suffix  and  its  n^eaning  in  the  word  application. 


\ 


5,    Divide  the  word  fecognize  into  syllal^les.  Put  in  the  accent 
mark 


6.    Divde  the  word  easily  into  syllable^.  Put  in  the  accent 
mark,  »     '  _ 


FOR  THE  . .  . 

7icology  Minded'^ 
Gardener 


•  l#/o  ORGANIC  . 

^   (NO  CHEIVHCALS) 

•  SAFE  (FOR  ALL  PLANTS) 

»  COMPLgTE 

•  (21  TRACE-  ELEMENTS),  - 

Pint  $1.35    Quart  $2.25 
^  .Gallon  $5.50-  , 


cMia  FISH  FERTILIZER 


< 

865  LIND  AVENUE,  $:WJ_ 
RENTON,  WASHINGTON  98055. 
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£xercise  5 

Directions:  Chose  the  correft  syUabication  for  the  fol- 
lowing words  Tn  the  ad  and  write  the  proper  letter  in  the 
space  provided.  Check  your  answers  with  the  dictionary. 


3. 


5. 


^6. 


ecology: 
organic^: 
gardener: 
fertilizer: 


ele 


ments: 


chemicals: 


complete: 


(a)  'e  col'o  gy 

(b)  ec'ol  o  gy 

(a)  or'gan  ic 

(b)  or  gan'ic 

(a)  gar'den  er 

(b)  gar  de'ner 

(a)  fer  ti'li  zer 

(b)  fer'ti  liz  ar 

(a)  e  le' ments 

(b)  el'e  ments 

(a)  che'mi  cals 

(b)  che^p'i  cals 

(a)  comp'lete 

(b)  com  plete' 


BtsT  COPY  mum 


Disbudding 


Certain  varieties  of  caiuellus.  roses,  and  other  shrubs 
produc<;  more  buds  tlun  tiiev  cm  mature  propcrlv. 
I'or  this  reason,  nians. gardeners ^espetiallv  those  who 
enter  flowers  in  shows)  remoNe  some  of  the  inids  so 
that  the  plant's  ener<j\  can  be  concentrated  in  the  re- 
nianiing  ones  Of  couisc.  sonic  varietie!>  are  famed  for 
their  mul'tiplintx  of  snuller  or  medium  si/cd  flowers, 
if  this  is  the  case,  thcie  is  no^point  in  disbudding. 


If  you  want  fewer  but  larger  camellias,  pinch  off 
buds  marked  X.  Some  varieties  thin  buds  naturally. 


DISBUDDING 
(dis  bud'  ing) 


12 
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.  Exercise  6 

Directions:  Rjead^he  short  explanation  of  disbudding  on 

the  opposite_^ 

^p^e.  Then  mark  the  following  statements  True 

or  False.  Use 

your  dictionary  for  help. 

1. 

In  the  word  disbudding  there  are  three  sylla- 

A. 

1  lie  oUIHA  111  lIlC  WUlU  UloUUUUUlg  lo  ' 

'I 

% 

1  lie  lUUt  VVUlU  111  lll^UllUUlfls/  lo  Ul^UHU'  ^ 

Disbudding  means  removing  buds. 

4. 

5. 

Another  word  for  mature  is  discard. 

6. 

The  word  varieties  means  types  or  kinds. 

/  . 

The  accent  in  the  word  concentrated  is  on  the 
-  third  syllable.  ^ 

o 
o. 

The  accent  in  cainellia  is  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble.  * 

9. 

The  word  especially  has  five  syllables,       •  * 

"  10. 

For  especially  you  could  use  the  word  particu- 
larly. IV                                ^        \  * 

Multiplicity  means* multiplication. 

12. 

The  word  enerov  is  oronoiinced   o  npr'orv 

13.' 

The  word  produce  contains  the  prefix  prod. 

* 

'  i'3  ; 

ERLC 
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-Sage  is  best  liked  in  pork,  tur* 
key,  chicken,  stuffings,  and  clam 
chowder.  Try  ih  tomatasoup  or 
even  in  cheese  spreads^ 


Rosemary  is  used  in  meats, 
dumplings,  biscuits,  cauliflower, 
and  corn.  It's  , a  flavor  comple- 
ment with  garlic  powder  and 
parsley.  Fresh,  sweet,  potent. 


Sweet  basil  can  be  used  either 
fresh  or  dried  in  all  kinds  of 
meats,  vegetables,  salads,  and 


vinegars. 
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Exercise  7 

Directions:  The  following  phonetic  pronunciations 
/•  .        words  that  appear  in  the  readings  on  HERBS.  Some  o 

are  cSp, 
f  them 

are  wrong. ^ Match  the  correct  phonetic  pronunciations 
umn  1  with  the  words  in  column  2  by  writing  the 

in  col- 
correct 

r^^ber  in  cdlumnv2^^^ 

• 

Colurnn  1 
1.  bis'  kwit 

Column  2\ 
"femato 

2.  sal' 3d 

parsley 

3.  chik'  on 

.  bist!uit 

4.  vin  e  gar 

cauliflower 

5.  bis'kit 

vegetable 

6.  to  -ma  to 

tHrkp.y 

.    '  7.  pars  le 

salad 

^8.  char'dor 

chowder 

9.  vin'  0  g9r 

chicken 

10.  vej'ta  bol 

vinegar 

11.  tar'ki 

12.  tor'ki 

13.  pars' li 

*   14.  chou'dar 

4 

4 

15.  ko'li  flour 

V 

* 

■  y 

• 
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— — ^  ^  :  

//  you  want  to  have^ 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

j|aA7cy  you  don't  want  to\  \ 
^arm  the  environment,  use 

lamm 

mm 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

ORIGINAL  NiCpTINE  SULPHATE  SOLUTION 
BLACK  LEAF  '40  has  been  hoping  garden- 
ers attain  beautiful  results  for  over  90  years 
.  .  .  without  harming  or  ilestroying  birds, 
beneficial  predatory  insects  arid  pollenizers. 
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Exercise  8 

%  Directions:  Read  the  ad  on  the  opposite  page.  Many  of 
the  words  contain  more  than  one  syllable.  They  also  contain 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  Answer  the  following  -  -use  your  dic- 
tionary if  you  need  help. 

1.    Divide  the  word  into  syllables  that  refers  to  a  branch  of 
science. 


2.    Divide  the  word  into  syllables  that  means:  surroundings; 
^  conditions  that  affect  Irnng  things. 


.  3.    Give  th^root  words  of  the  following: 

1.    desira\)le  .   >  . 

3     2.    pollenizers  ;  ^ 

3.    destroying       '  I  
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4.  Give  the  suffixes  of  the  following  words. 
^      1.    original  . 

2.  sulphate  

3..  'gardener  ^  

.  4.-^  solution   

♦ 

5.  The  following  are  the  phonetic  pronunciations  of 
in  the  ad.  Choose  the  correct  word  from  the  ad  for 
phonetic  pronunciation. 

*   1.  (pred'o  to  ri)'  

2.  (pal' 3  niz  orz)  _^  :  

3.  (nik  0  ten')  [  

.'4.  (flou'erz)   . 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


The  china  pinks,  or  annual  carnations, 
arc  actually  biennials,  but  they  flower 
readily  from  seed  the  fin^t  year.  There 
are  many  colors  available  and  some  with 
fringed  and  picoteed  petals 


CARNATIONS 
(kar  na'shan) 


Reprinted  from  Hortfculture,  Volume  LI,  No.  4 
April,  1973 

A 
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Exercise  9 

Directions:  Answer  the  following  statements  by  marking 
them  True  (T)  or  False  (F).  Use  your  dictbnary  if  necessary. 

in  the  word  camatiofis  there  are  four  syllables. 

2.   The  accent  in  the  word  cultivate  is-xtn  the  last 

syllable. 

3.   The  prefix  in  the  word  bionmil  is  bi,  meaning 

;    '■  hcdf. 

4.   Another   name   for   the   carnation  is  "china 

pink" 

5.   The  prefix  dis  in  disbud  means  take  ailfay. 

6.   The  root  in  propa^atiorils  the  word  proper. 

1^   The  word  orchid  is  pronounced  or'ghid. 

8.   The  word  scioyi  includes  the  suffix  on,  ^meaning 

'      piece  of. 

9,   The  prefix  corn  in  compost  means  together, 

0 

10.   The  word  picoteed  is  pronounced  pik  b'Tted. 
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Gerberas,  or  Transvaal 


Daisies,  are  actu^h 
African  perennials  hafe,. 
only  in  warmer  parts  of  ^ 
the  U.  S. 


Didiscus,  or  lace 
flower,  is  aiT Australian, 
relative  of  our  native 
Queen  Anne's  lace.  They 
are  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, prefer  a  cool 
but  sunny  place. 


Nicotiana,  th«  flowering 
tobacco,  is  prized  for  its 
delightful  fragrance.  It 
grows  to  4  feet  in  rich 
soil  and  a  sunny  location. 


X 


Reprinted  from; 
Horticulture,  April  1973 
Volume  No.  4 


Exercise  10 

Directions:  Read  the  short  descriptive  paragraphs  on  the 
three  species  of  flowers  on  the  opposite  page.  The  following 
words  are  taken  from  the  readings.  Use  your  dictionary  to 
answer  the  statements  about  the  words. 

1.  Find  the  word  Yransvaal  in  your  dictionary.  Give: 

a.    phonetic  pronunciation:  ^  

b".    meaniitg:   -  .  

2.  Find  the  wofd  perejinial  in  your  dictionary.  Give: 

a.  phonetic  pronunciation  

b.  prefix  of  the  word:  

c.  horticultural  meaning  of  the  word:  i  


3.  Find  the  word  transplant  in  your  dictionary.  Give: 
\  a.    prefix'^f  the  word:_  


>^  -  br'-rootof  the  wordt 


c.    meaning  of  ^the  word: , 


4.    Find  the  word  nicotianh  in  your  dictionary.  Give: 
a.    ofigin  of  the  word:  


b.  another  name  ?or  the  flower:   

c.  syllabication  of  the  word:  « 

Find  tife  word  fragrance  in  your  dictionary.  Give: 

a.  plural  spelling  of  the  word:  -  

b.  meaning  of  the  word:  


6.    syllabication  of  the  word:_ 
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Intrdductiont  ^ 

Words  that  we  use  in  everyday  speech  can  at  different 
times  have  different  meanings.  In  this  booklet  you  will  show 
*that  you  know  the  meanings  of  some  words  and  terms  us^d  in 
Horticulture. 

For  some  people  it  is  easy  to  look  up  a  word  in  a  diction- 
•ary;  others  may  find  it  more  difficult.  Some  words,  have  sever- 
,  al  meanings.  Therefore,  to  use  the'  dictionary  effectively,  we 
must  know  how  fiie  word  is  beinqUtsed  at  the  parficular  time. 
We  c^  this  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  context. 

Objective^ 

1.  You  will  te  able  to  identify,  the  meanujg  of  word^ 
used  in  your  trade.  " 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  differentiate  between  different 


meanings  of  words- according  to  their  context. 
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Exercise  1 

Direcrions:  In  ,tlie  following  exercise  you  will  write  your 
Qum  meanings  for  each  of  the  words  listed  below.  The  mean- 
ing should  refer  in  some  way  to  horticulture.  If  you  are  not 
sure  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  discuss  it  with  your  teacher  or 
a  fellow  student. 


Word  Meaning 
1.  arbor   


2.  bark 


3.  bed 


4,  branch 


5.  breaker 


\ 


6.  Bud 


2 

GO 


-Word  , 
J.  capsule 


8.  cone 


9.  filler 


10.  graft 


T 

\ 

Exercise  2  ' 

^  Directions:* Below  is  a  list  of  meanings  of  the  words  you 

worked  with  in  exercise  1.  Compare  your  meanings  with  those 
listed  below.  If  your  meaning  has  the  same  general  idea,  mark 
yours  with  a  checkmark  If  your  meaning  does  not  corre- 
spond, mark  yours  with  an  x.  ^  ' 


p..  arbor 

2.  bark 

3.  bed  ^ 


a^plac^  shaded  by  trees  or  shrubs 
outside  covering  of  a  tree  trunk  or  woody  stem 

2L  plot  of/grouhd ^prepared  for  plants  . 

4.  branch  ^  ^  *  " 

wapdy  extension  from  a  tree-^trunk,-  stem,  or 
ho5gh  • 


5^^^J>»caker 

*r    of, water 


a  device  |on  ^  water  hose  that  reduces  the  force 


,        -  a  small  swelling  on  a  plant  that  is  an  undeveloped 
shoo'tpan  incompletely  opened  flower. 

^    7.  capsule    )  .  ^ 

—^*case  or  pod  containing  seeaa  or  spores  \ 


8.  cone 

9.  filler 
id.  graft 


fruit  of  an  evergreen  tree,  containing  scales  and 
seeds 


matter  ad3ed  tcTincrease  hulk 


a  shoot  or  bud  of  one  plant  or  tree  inserted  into 
.the  stem  or  trunk  of  another 


Exercise  3  ^  , 

Directions:  On -the  preceding  pages  you  compared  the 
definitions  o(  words  to  what  you  had  written  do^n.  Go  Ijack 
-^and  reread^the  [5rinted  definitions.  Notice  the.  italicized  word 
within  eacf^"  djefinition  of  pxercise  2.  ^  .'^ 

On  each  line  *beIow  write  the  letter  of  the  best  meaning 
that  could  be  substituted  foe  the' italicized  word  in  the  defi- 
nition. •  ^. 

,   shaded  ^ 


a.  dimmed  '  - 

t.  lighted 


D.  llgl 

X,  blinded 

2.  covering 

a.  wrapping 

b.  blanket 

c.  cutting 

3.  plot 

*a.  scheme 
b;  measured  piece 
,v     ^^c.  graph 

4. ^  extension 

'        a.  shortening 

b.  addition 

c.  stretching 

5.  force 

a.  strength" 

b.  weakness 
^         c.  restraint 
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'    i  * 

6«  undeveloped 

a.  ri^e 

b.  meHoy/ 

c.  immature 

7.  case 

a.  container 

b.  opening 

c.  situation 


8.  scales 

y         "  a.  weighing  instrumeht 

^  b.  set  of  musical  noies 


c.  thin,  woody  bracts 


9.  bulk 

a.  volume 
b*  roots 
c.  package 

10."^  inserted 

r  ^  a.  opened 

h.  fitted  into 
c*  closed 
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Exercise  4  /  . 

Dfrections:  The  following  terms  .or*  words  are  used  in 
horticulture.  However,  the  same  terms  can  be  used  within 
other  trades  -  thev  may  have  the  same  or 'different  meanings. 
(A)  Give  your  definition  of  the  following  words  as  used  in 
horticulture  and  then  (B)  name  another  field  of  work  or  trade 
that  uses  the  same  term. 

Example: 
season 

A';  (Meaning)  a  period  of  the  year 
B.  (Other  trade)  Food  Tradqs  ^ 

1.  pot  .  '  '  ' 

^     A.^  ,    \  ^ 


/  B.. 

i 

2.  sand 
A. 


5.  lime. 
A. 


b: 


6.-  rotaticm 
A. 


•  B.  : 


7, .  shade 
■     A.  _ 


B. 


8.  cutting 
A. 


-J 

9^3 

A. 


;  9jKat 


B. 

10.  layer 
A. 

-     B.  4  . 


Exercise  5  ^  .  -^ 

Directions^jrhfe  words  in  the  foUowing  list  can  be  placed 
in  one  of  tne  three  categories  shown:  Horticulture,  Auto 
Mechanics,  and  Law  Enforcement.  Copy  each  word  in  the  cor- 
rect column.  ^    *  /        ^  , 


Word 


Hor;i- 
culture 


Auto: 
Mechanics 
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Law 
EnforcQp 
ment 


Ex.  hormone 

hormone 

4 

 1-?:^ 

1.  organic 

/ 

Si 

3.  piston  e  ^ 

J 

4.  pistil 

5.'perjury 

• 

6.  carburetor 

7.  detendant 

i  •  t 

to. 
8.  scion 

9.  chassis 

X 

10.  node 

11.  irrigation 

/ 

12.'probation 

ij»  leion 

14.  fumigation 

r 

15.  police 

16.  brakes 

17.  ignition 

18,  peat 

19.  tires 

1  

20.  stalk 

• 

10 
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Exercise  6  / 

synonym  is  a  word  that  has  the  same  meaning  as  an- 
othejr  wor<ij(or  almost  the  same  meaning). 

•Directions:  Pick  out  a  synonym  for  each  of  the  following 
\yords,  writing  its  number  in  the   blank  space. 

Example:  c  border  .  *  * 

(a)  center  (b)  inside   (c)  edge 

1.'  turf 

(a)  filter    (b)  sod    (c)  toughness 

'  2.  ^    specimen       ^  *  * 

(a)  sample    (b)  spectes    (c)  artificial 

3.  ^drought 

(a)  dryness    (b)  drink    (c)  wind 

4.  ^decay 

(a)  sl^'  (b)  rot    (c)  bacteria  ' 

5.  pruning    ,  ^ 

S     .  (a)  bedding    (b)  tying    (c),  cutting,, 

6.  '  ^blanch 

(a)  smooth    (b)  darkep    (c)  bleach  y 
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7.  ^fertile 

(a) 'fruitful    (b)  barren   ,^c)  deep 

S.  ^  foliage  f^,  /  *  ' 

(a)  green    (b)  leaves'  (c)  wet 

9.      organic  ^  * 

^  (a)  musical'  (b)*heartfelt    (c)  living 

10.  and  B 

(a)  brandy    (b)  balled  ana  burlaped    (c)  bigger 

and  better 
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Don't  Uso  DOT! 


use  safe 

TRI-EXCEL  DS.„ 

the 

ORGANIC 
ihs6cticid8! 


Tri-Excel  DS  protects  vegetables,  flow* 
ers,  fruits  and  shrubs  from-insects  and 
mites  ...  yet  it  contams  absolutely  no 
poisonous  chemicals  and  is  approved 
under  the  Miller  Bill!  Compose^  of 
natural  occurring  inse9ticides  derived 
from  flowers  and  roots.  Use  as  dust  or, 
suspended  in  water,  as  spray.  Proveh  ef« 
4ective.  Economical.  Protect  everything 
you  grow  v/ithout  the,  use  of  DDT  or 
other  toxtc  pesticides! 


Exercise  7 

Directions:  Above  is  am  ad  that  offers  a  substitute  for 
DDT.  Read  tfie  ad  and  notice  the  underlined  words.  On  'the 
opposite  page,^  \wite  down  each*  underlined  word-  and  its 
^  meaning.  Consult  your  dictionary  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
word's  meaning  or  how  to  express  it  in  your  own  words. 


J  • 


BEST  COP^AVAItfiBLE 
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Word 


Meaning* 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9..' 


10. 


13 
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How  to  trim  your 
edges  and  hedges 
without  a  hangup 

Do  It  with  Disston  Cordless  Electric  Rechargeable  Grass  Shears, 
Shrub  and  Hedge  Trimmers.  No  electric  cord  to  trip  over, 
tangle  or  cul^^No  electric  cord  to  tie  you  to  the  nearest  wall 
plug.  Disston  goes  the  distance-so  the  farthest* corner  of  your 
property  is  only  an  arm's  length  away. 
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New  Disston  Heavy-Duty  Cordless  Grass  Shears.  Trim  walkway 
and  flowerbed  edges,  under  fences,  along  walls.  Hand-held 
and  upright  models  come  in  different  sizes  to  suit  your  par- 
ticular needs.  Super-hard  tempered  steel  blades  built  for  long 
life  are  non-stick  coated  for  smooth  cutting. 
.        xoc^      ^^^^  shear  comes  with  safety  lock  and 
'^y^^^  \       A  its  own  battery  charger 


Disston  Cordless  Shrub  and 
Hedge  Trimmers.  Trim,  shape  and 
sculpt  shrubs,  bushes  an^  hedges. 
Choice  of  shrub  trimmer  or  hodge  trimmers. 
Ideally  sized  for  effortless,  easy  maneuverability.  Non-stick 
alloy  steel  blades.  All  with  UL-approved  charger. 

...h  14 


Exercise  8  .  , 

Directions:  Ijere  is  an  ad  advertising  the  Disston  Shears. 
Rtad  it  carefuUy^and  then  answer  the  questions  below.  Put 
the  proper  letter  in  the  blank  space. 

1.  What  is  the  trade  tiame  of  the  shears? 

a.  cordless  \ 

b.  Disston 

c.  trimmeVs 

2.  J  What  does  the';ad  mean  by  rechargeable? 


a.    re-energizable  , 
'b.  refundable 
C.  ^receptive 


3.  "No  electric  cord  to  tie  you  to  the  nearest  wall  plug*' 

means: 

a.    extension  limited  ^ 
J.  ,    b.    extension  unlimited 

c.    cord  unwindable 

4.  '*easy  maneuverability'*  means: 

a.  easy  payments 

b.  easy  handling 

c.  easy  work 

5.  Find  a  word  in  the  ad  for  each  meaning.  * 

a.  •       cutting  instrument  for  grass 

b.   cutting  part  of  a  knife  or  shears 

c.  I  device  to  store  electrical  charge 

d.  "  '  hardened  by  reheating  and  cooling  during 
"  ^  manufacture 

e.   land  owned  by  someone 

15  • 


NEW!  Imiani  Fertilizer 

Flowsr  Feeder 

Injects  fertilizer 
directly  to  roots 

TESTED  AMD  ACCIAIMED 
BY  LEADING 
HORTICULTURISTS! 
PELLETS  DISSOLVE 
IN  WATER! 
REFILLS  AVAILABLE 

Flower  Feeder  $3.9S 
Ro5e  Rcfliis  .98 
AlUPurpose  Ref^.9S 
Total  Value  $5794 
Special  Offer 
By  Mail  $4^3 

POSTAGE  FREE! 
%^  NOT  AVAILABLE 
i>     -        IN  RETAIL 
STORES 
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Exercise  9 

Directions:  Find^word  in  the  ad  on  the  preceding  page 
that  matches  each  of  the  following  meanings.  Write  the  word 
on  the  line  "beside  the  meaning. 

1.  Substance  that  supplies  needed  chemi- 
cals to  plants         i  J   


2.  ' One  who  studies  flowers,  fruits,  and 

vegetables 

3.  To  drive  or  Jforce  mto  a  passage 

^-4.  Srflall.hard  balls  ^  . 

-5»  Product  to  replace  a  used-up  supply 

/6.  To^^ap^flaud,  praise  highly 

7.  Immediately  useful 

8.  Melt;  pass  into. a  solution 

9*.  Accessible:  obtainable 

'    .    "  I 
10.  Selling  directly  to  the  consumer 
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Exercise  10 

Directions:  On  the  opposite  page  are,  10  term^fused  in 
horticulture,  with  illustrations  of  each.  Fill  in  one  term  for 
each  definition  below. 

/  Meanings        J^^^  ' 

i 

1.  \  underground  buds  • 

2.  »         machine  for  loosening  earth 

,    3.   tools  for  planting  small  plants 

'  4,  ^    providing  chemicals  j^pr^  plants  '  ^ 

5.  tools  for  killing  weecfe 

,  6.   replanting  of  small  potted  plants 

7.   *  sijgfiple  method  ofjeyroducing  a  plant 

8.  •  plants  used  for  seasoning  or  medicine 

9.  J  j_  method  of  reproducing  a  plant  by  using  a 

y  ^  ,  different  plant  '  '  . 


iri.  removing  unwanted^  parts  of  a  plant 


19 
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PREFACE 

This  guidebookNis  intended  to  acquaint  vocational  educators  with  tw< 
specific  management  Strategies:  Management  by  Objectives  (MBO)  and  (the 
Program  Planning  and  Budget  System'  (PPBS).   The  long  r||nge  goal  of  this 
.project  is  the  formation  of  a  model  local  annual  plan  and  a  modet  five  year 
plan  for  vocational  education  in  local  districts  and  schools  throughotit  the 
state" of  Indiana.   For  this  purpose,  it  ^ill  be  neces^sary  to  examine  the 
theoretical  bases  for  MBO  and  PPBS  as  well  as  to  develop  detailed,  practi- 
cal steps  for  implementing  the  systems  on  the  loc^l  level.. 

Chapter  I  presents  the  rationale  for  the  development  of  the  MBO  sys- 
tem, and  examines  its  benefits  and  pitfaJ^^  Chapters  II  through  V  detail 
thQ  theory  and  practical  application  of  the  four  phases  of  Management  by 
"Objectives.   Chapter  Vi  defines  PPBS  and  discusses  its  advantages  and 


disadvantages 
f 

1' 


-  -  It^^'is  our  Hope  that,  through* tamiliarityj^^t^ the  concepts  and  skills 
of  MBO  and  PPBS,  school  administrators  will  strengthen  their  forward- 


thinking  approach  to  vocational  educational  planning,  and  these  attitudes 
and  skills  will^not  onfy^pmote  greater  growth  on  the  part  of  students,  but 
also  contribute  to  the  iricire'ased  personal  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  of  indi- 
vidual  vocational  administrators  themselves. 

\ 
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\  .CHAPTER  I 

ORIENTATION  TO  PLANNING  " 

s 

Since  the  launching  of  Sputnikun  1957  ,  our  country's  leaders  have 
often  and  emphatically  noted  the  need  for  more  individuals  with  higher 
levels  of  tecl"  nical  skills.   The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
subsequent  Anh^endments  of  1968  have  also  underscored  these  manpower 
needs.   Recent  mandates  for  state  and  local  vocational  educatipnal  eval- 
uations call  ia^M^s  of  determining  whether  the  intentions  of  this  legis-r 
lation  are  being  met.   These  phenomena  have  led  to  a  growing  interest  in 
MBO  and  PPBS  as  means  of  developing  quality  programs  to  meet  increased 
manppwer  needs.  .  ,  < 

In  recent  years,  MBO  has  captured  the  imagjinatidn enti^support  of 
many  top  managers. as  they  attempt  to  respond'^to "tiie  nation's  changing 

-m.      .  }  ^ 

needs.   Governmental  agencies  and  school  districts  are^beginning  to 


adopt  the  system  as  a  means  of  improving  their  environments.    MBO  is 
also  in  use  iji  territories  as  vp|-ied  as  Nprth  and  South  America,  Africa  and 
Europe,  and  in  both  small  family  concerns  and  giant  public  corporations/ 
In  spite  of  the  setb'bcks  experienced  in  the  implementation  of  such  a  newly 
developed  system,  ManageYnent  by  Objectives  h^s  matured  steadily  in  its 
,  ^philospphy  and  techniques. 

■  MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVES  DEFINED  # 

\ 

Management  by  Objectives  is  a  strategy  of  planning  and  getting  results 

.  ». 

that  integrates  two  processes:   (1)  achieving  the  administrative  and  edu- 
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cational  goals  of  the  institution  and  (2)  fulfilling  the  needs  for  job  satis- 
faction and  self-development  on  the  part*  of  individual  administrators  and 
Staff  members.    MBO  is  a  means  of  gearing  the  individual  plans  an<;i  needs 

of  administrators  and  staff  towards  the  accomplishment  of  large-scale  insti 
c 

tutional  objectives  within  a  specific  period  of  t;ime^  There  are  four  basic 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Management  by  Objectives  system: 
1)  The  statement  of  objectives.  These  are  statements  of  important 
results  that  are  planned  and  expected  to  happen.   Results  may 
be  phrased  in  terms  of  student  or  ogranizational  performance. 
Statements  of  objectives  evolve  from  an  assessment  of  student 
•and  community  needs  and  commitments  to  meet  these  needs. 

t Creation  of  Time  Strategy.  Time  strategy  is  the  timetable  by  . 
, which  individuals  and^Slffhool  administrators  are  to  achieve* 
long  and  short  range  results.   It  is  the  "when"  portion  of  the ' 
t  *      objective  and  sets  forth  a  deliberate  coordination  of  resources 
within  the  calendar.   Time  strategy  calls  for  administrators 
to  propose,  initiate  and  complete  activities  at  designated 
^  periods  of  time .  '  \  ^  . 

3/  Involvement  of  total  administratioil  and  staff.  MBO  requites  a 
formalized  effort  to  involve  each  individual  administrator  and 
staff  memben-and  coordinate  his  contributions  toward  a  com- 
mon goal.   The  system  brings  together  resources  (people  and 
equipment)  to  carry  out  the  school  district's  functions. 

&  ^ 


4)  Stimulation  of  Individual  Motivation.  Individual  §?jf!Tiinistrators 
and  staff  members  participate  in  the  objettive  setting  process. 
Such  involvement  helps  develop  the  desire  atnd  willingness  to 

\    achieve  the  objectives  stated. 

-        MBO  AS  A  ^OUR  PHASE.  PROCESS  '  ./ 

In  practice,  Management  by  Objectives  consists  of^four  main  phases 

that  are  carried  out  in  a  specific  order.   Of  cqm'se,  many  additional  steps 

—  > 

may  be  required,  and  these  are  incorporated  a«;  necessary  during  the  four 
main  phases,  whinh  are: 

Phase  I,     Determining- local  school-district  goals  and  commitments 
-»    *  which  are  summarized  in  the  MISSION  AND  ROLES 

STATEMENT  (Chapter  2); 
Phase  II.   Setting  and  validating  OBJECTIVES  (Chapter  3); 
Phase  III.  Implementing  the  objectives  by  mear^s  of  an  ACTION 

PLAN  (Chapter  4); 
Phase  IV.  Evaluating  results  and  reporting  the  status  of  objectives 

by  means  of  a  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  ^Chapter  5). 
One  can  readily  see  that  MBO'is,  in  effect,  a  return  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  good  general  administration;  however,  it  is  more  than  just  another 
planning  system  or  better  in-service  training.   Management  by  Objectives 
offers  the  following  special  advant.ages: 

a)  MBO  gives  us  insight  into  the  relationships  and  the  inter-dependence _ 
of  existing  management  methods.   For  example,  a  school  district 


0 


may  have  both  stated  objectives  and  administrative  development 
programs,  but  the  two  are  often  unintegrated . 
-b)   MBO  may  provide  the  stimulus  for  school  administrators  to  chal- 
lenge their  habitual  assumption's  and  practices.    Quite  frequently 
school  districts  and  administrators  operate  within  the  self-impo^sed 
constraint  of  "we've  always  done  it  this  way." 

c)  MBO  can  enable  school  administrators  to  improve  their  performance 
by  creating  a  demanding  environment  and  a  set  of  comprehensible, 
down-fo^^arth  techniques  to  help  achieve  their  goals. 

d)  MBO  can  help  draw  together,  in  a  practical  way,  the  results 
orientation  of  the  "quantitative  school"  and  the  teamwork  and  mo- 
tivational  concepts  of  the  behavioral  scientists. 

e)  MBO  can  foster  ^e  development  of  a  vital,  forward-looking,  and 
mutually  supportive  spirit  in  an  organization. 

CHiJ^CTERISTiCS'OF  EFFECTIVE  MBO  PROGRAMS 
When  an  effective  system^  of  Management  by  Obje^iti^es  is  ofDerating 
in  a  school  district,  there  is  a  continuous  process  of: 

1.  Critically  reviewing  and  restating  the  school  district's  strategic 
and  tacticar  plans."  ~  . 

2.  Clarifying .Jcey  results  and  performance  standards  with  each  staff 
member  and  gaining  his  contribution  and  commitment  to  these. 

3.  Reaching  agreement  with  each  staff  member  on  a  job  improvement 
plan  which  makes  a  measurable  an<?  realistic  contribution  to  the 


department  and  school. 
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4.  froviding^con^itions.  in  which  it  is  possible  to  achieve  the  key 
results  and  improvement  plans. 

5.  Using  systematic  performance  reviews  to  measure  and  discuss 
progress  towards  results,  and  reviews  to  identify  personnel 
with  potential  for  advancement. 

6.  Developing  administration  in-service  training  plans  to  help  each 
administrator  and  staff  member  overcome  his  weaknesses,  build  , 
on  his  strengths  and  accept  responsibility  for  self-development. 

.MBO  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGE 
MBO  .should  be  embarked  upon  only  in  a  district  or  organization 
that  demonstrates  a  total  commitment  to  professional  management  and' 
therefore  to  intensive  management  education.   In  an  age  of  high  technology 
and  rapicTllharige  there  is  little  tolerance  left  for  amateurism  in  any  field, 
espedially  in  the  ^ield  of  education.   The  "seat-of-the  pants/'  "catch-as- 

1 

catch-^an"  approaches  to  management  of  the  last  generation  of  adminis- 
trators  are  no' longer  j^ceptable.    Because  of  its  proven  usefulness  in 
providing  professional  administretors  with  an  effective  system  of  manage- 
ment, MBO  has  become  the  most  widely  used  system  today. 

Within  recent  years  it  has.  become  evident  just  how  revolutionary  MBO 
can  be,  as  educators  begin  to  realize  the  system's  implications ^for  per-     '  " 
"fer'mance,  for  results,  for  organization,  for  planning,  for  communication, 
for  evaluation,  and  other  aspects  of  school  administration.   MBO  means 
replacing  the  archaic  management  system  inherited  from  the  industrial  period 


.A 
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(1800-195  0)  by  a  new  system  novy.  emerging  tor  the  laost- industrial  period - 
(1950-2000).   The  radical. differences  between  the  two  systems  can  be 
enumerated  thus: 


Traditional  Management 

1.  Day-to-day  managing 

2.  '    Amaterfr,  seat-of-the-pants 

management  « 

3.  Authoritarian  style 

4.  Activity-centered  style 

•» 

5.  Emphasis  on  administration  of  \^ 
routines  ^ 

6.  Emphasis  on  how  to  do  it 

7.  Administrative  reliance  on  money, 
^   machines  and  materials 

8.  Emphasis  on  centralized, 
technocratic-^  functional  control 

9.  -Reliance  on  directives  and -super- 
vision 

10 .  Promotion  of  individualism 


MBO 

1.  Future-focused  managing - 

2 .  Professional  management 

3 .  Participative  style  -  ' 

4.  Goal-directed,  results- 
seeking  style  characterized 
by  purposefulness  and 
planning  ^ 

5  .     Emphasis  on  stimulating 
innovation 

6 .  Emphsis  on  what  to  do 

7.  Reliance  on  men,  minds, 
methods  ^ 

8.  Emphasis  on  decentralized 
initiative 

9.  Reliance  on  delegation  and 
reporting 

10.   TD^elopment  of  team  work 
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MBO  AND  COMMUNICATION 
^  Few  elements  of  school  administration  have  generatec^  the  amount  of 

concern,  worry,  work  or  writing  as  has  the  area  of  communications.  In 

i 

view  of  the  complex,  nature  of  the  demands  placed  upon  a  school  adminis- 

trator,  this  is  not  surprising.   Through  years  of  our  sincere  efforts  to  educate 
f 

I  f 


children^  we  have  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  communication  is  the  key 
factor  that  can  help  keep  purposeful  and  relevant  activities  focused  on 
the  child  and  his  needs.    Furthermor^,  it  is  the  key  "element  th^t  can  keep 
the  crucial  parts  of  a  sthool  or<faniza.tion  fufictioning 'tegether, 

Througfi&ut  the  past  two  decades  /  considerable  ^attention  has  been 
given  to  th^  subject  of  communication  by  the  behavioral  scientists. 
Through  their  efforts  /  a  large  variety  of  approaches  ranging  from  non- 
directive  counseling  to  s.ensitivity  train;ng  haye  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate more  open  and  growth-producing  forms  of  communication. 

However/  while  much  attention  has  been  given 'to  issiies'dealing  with 

■*  ■< 

how  to  communicate  /  little  focus  has  been  given 'to  what  should  be  com- 
municated.  MBO  is  concerned!  with  the  what  problem.    There  are  two 
basic  issues  that  people  have  to  (and  want  to)  communicate  about:  '(1) 
what  they  are  required  to  accomplish  and  (2)  whether  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing^ltr  Dialogue  between  the  MBO  administrator 
*aria  subordinates  4s  ch^aracterized  by  the  foUowing  dynamics:    (1)  high 
levels  of  empathy  and  concentration/  (2)  increased  ^involvement  of  both 
parties/  and  (3)  greater  commitment  to  the  subject  under  dis0iriB«ion. 
Unfder  the  MBO  system  X^is  "dialoguing,"  is  commonplace  from  top  to  bot- 
tom  of  the  organization.   It  is  within  this  setting  that  one  finds  an  atmos- 
phere charged  by  a  sense  of  commitment/  purpose  and  direction. 

PITFALLS  IN  MBO  ^  .  .  , 

Hi 

Many  articles  have  been  published  presenting  som6  of  the  pitfalls  of 

« 
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introducing  M^O  into  an  organization.   For  example,  difficulties  frequen- 
tly arise  when  Management  by  Objectives  is  over-emphasized  as  being 
chiefly  for  administrators,  thus  preventing  its  acceptance  by  others  Wno 
mighFUso  benefit  from  the  system.  '       .  ^ 

Another  common ^dist^Plj^on  of  MBO  is  its  use  as  a  means  of  performance ^ 
appraisal.   In  a  number  of  calfes,  well-intentioned  but  pDoorly  informed 
governmental  agencies  have  ^Id  their  colleagues  on  the  idfea  of  iptrodu-  . 
cing  MBO  as  a  technique  of  personnel  evaluation.    It  should.be  emphasized 
that  MBO  is  primarily  a  way  of  managing  and  only  ,very  incidentally  a  new 
way  of  performance  appraisal.   Perhaps  the  main^cause  of  this  error  lies  in 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  and/or  interest  in  school  administration  problems. 

Auth^^     on  MBO  also  emphasize  the  point  that  this  system  requires 
fundamental  changes  in  attitudes  and  approach  and  that  the  price  to  pay 

I  i 

in  time  and  effort  is  great;    Furthermore,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
unless  the  top  administrative  staff  manages  by  objectives,,  it' is  difficult 
for  lower  echelons  to  both**^relate  effectively  with  the  top  and  to  apply  the 
MBO  concept.  Sj' 

Another  aspect  of  MBO  which  is  sometimes  criticized  i^  its  stress  on 
delegation.   Administrators  often  object  to  delegation  on  the  grounds  that 
"it  is  quicker  to  do  it  yourself. "  This  may  be  tru-* ,  but  only  until  subor- 
dinates  have  learned  how  to  perform  delegated  tasks.   Then  it  is  quicker  to 
delegate,  thus  freeing  the  administrator  for  his  own  work  of  planning,  organ- 
izing, innovating ,  etc .   HoweVer,  effective  delegation  presupposes  that 


■  i 
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the  administrator  and  the  subordinate  share  the  same  objectives.   This  ^ 

aspect  of  MBO  will  be  discussed  thoroughly  in  Chapter  III. 

SUMMARY 

Management  by  objectives  attempts  to  integrate  the  schooi^distrlct's 
♦  •  .  *^ 

objectives  for  more  student  learning  and  growth  with  the  need  for  personal 

o 

satisfaction  in  the  part  of  its  administration  and  teaching  staffs"  Although 


the  techniques  of  MBO  are  continually  being  improved,  they  have  alredpy 
demonstrated  high  levels  of  effectiveness.   New^nsight  is  being  gained  into 
the  interdependence  of  the  techniques  viewed  as  a  total  management  system 
in  the  context  of  a* changing  educational  and  world  milieu.   Above  .all,  it*is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  reat  key  to  success  in  educatioi||^is 
the  more  efficient  use  of  human  resources.   The  talent  and  drive  are  there; 
all  that  is  required  is  the  system  to  release  them-. 


EMC  "  -^^^ 


FIGURE  #1 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVE^ 
'  ^       PROCESS  CHART 
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CREATING 
MISSION  AND  ROLES  STATEMENT 


Administrators,  Staff  and 

Community; 

clarify  nature  and  scope  of  work 
to  be  done  by  each  staff  member, 
deparihient,  and  school  or  dis- 
trict  as  a  whole. 


APPRAISING  PERFORMANCE 

■  \ 

• 

Review  results  achieved; 
Compare  them  with  results  that 

were  anticipated; 
Revise  objectives  and  action 
*  plan  as  necessary.  ' 

*  s                                   ■  ' — ^flri  ' 

•V  / 

6 

WRITING  OBJECTIVES 


Detail  specifif  results  to  be 
accomplished:       *  ^ 

what 

when  . 
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IMPLEMENTING  THE  AGTION  PLAN 


Draw  up  step  by  step  description 
of: 

How  to  make  each  result  happen; 
How  to  accomplish  each  objective; 
Who  will  be^responsible  for  doing 

it;.         -  ' 
When,i§  it  going  to  happen;  , 
Create  communication  system  to  in 
crease  cooperation  and  efficiency. 
Take  Action. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ESTABLISHING  THE  MISSION  AND  RCLES  STATEMENT 
Management  by  Objectives  begins  with  a  systematic  identification 
of  the  basic  functions  to  be  performed  by  a  corporation,  district,  school, 
department  or  staff  position.   This  determination  of  goals  and  commit- 
ments  is' called  the  Mission  and  Roles  Statement.   It  is  a  statement  of 
thfe  reasons  for  which  the  organization  exists  and  of  the  work  for  which 
it  is  accountable .  ' 

The  Mission  and  Roles  Statement  is  the  foundation  for  the  specific 

objectives  and  action  plans  that  will  be  established  later.   It  is  through 

if' 

the  Mi&RS  that  the  validity  of  objectives  is  determined.   The  M&RS  des- 
cribes both  the  overall  purposes  of  the  organization  and  thos^^of  each 
department  and^staff  position,  thus  providing  a  mechanism  for  coordin- 
ating the  total  organization  and  helping  to  define  how  each  part  fits  into 
the  total  system.  On  the  individual  level,  the.K4&RS  clarifies  the  scop6 
of  duties  and  ^responsibilities  of  each  staff  position.    It  encourages  an 
administrator  or  staff  member  to  examine  his  unique  contributions  to  the 
total  process.   On  the  level  of  the  school  or  district,  the  M&RS  identifies 
-the  nature  and  scope  of  .the  work  to  be  done,  and  distinguishes  which  ser- 
vices  and  activities  will  receive  major  focus. 

Before  a  school  district  can  write  meaningful,  measurable  objectives, 
district  personnel  finust  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  mission  and  roles 
to  whic^  they  ar^e  committed.   The  failure  to  do  so\ill  result  in  objectives 


which  are  not  specific  and  not  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  the  school/ 
department  or  total  district.   It  is  through  the" establishment  of  a  clear  and 
abce'pted  Mission  and  Roles  Statelnent,  there  fore,  that  the  school  district 
creates  a  solid  foundation  for  the  remaining  ph^es  of  the -Management  by 
Objectives  system.  4  *' 

EXAMPLES  OF  MISSION  AND  ROLES  STATEMENTS 

A.     Mission  and  Roles  for  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance,   

r--^    School  District:  -  ,  , 

To  promote  the  efficient  functioning  of  all  the  services  directed  toward 

the  total  growth  and  development  of  all  students  of  the   

School  tnWugh  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  Department  in  the  following 
specific  areas: 

1.  Group>Xounseling:  Schedule  students  for  group  counseling 
to  assist  them  in  solving  problems  related  to  their  present 
and  future  lives;  help  students  develop  greater  self-under- 
standing, self-acceptance  and  selt-direction;  help  each 

\ 

group  member  understand  the  mechanisms  of  tne  group  and.  ^ 
ways  of  gaining  acceptance . 

2.  Individual  Counseling:  Help  the  individual  student  gain 
more  understanding  of  himself,  his' values,  attitude?  and 

c 

o         needs,  and  thus  to  become  more  mature  and  productive. 

3.  Career  and  Vocational  Guidance:  Assist  students  in  utiliz- 
ing their  potential  and  in  selecting  meaningful  goals  by 
means  of  field  trips,*  visits  to  community  agencies ,^  conver- 
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f  sations  with  employees,  career  days,  guest  speaJcfers  and 

>. 

visual  aids.  ^  . 

4 

4.  Teacher-Counselor-Parent  Consult^ion:  Consult  with  par- 
ents; make  test  interpretations;  co.nsult  on  college  place-  . 
ment;  advise\teachers;  inform  parents  of  children's  needs? 
program  workshppfe;  direct  "college  and  work  placement. 

•  -a 

5.  Testing:  AdnliniSter  college^entrance  tests ;  score,  inter- 
pret,  diagnose  these  and  other  t§sts  of  interests  and  abil- 
ities;  conduct  vocational  analyses  -and  reading  tests; 
make  referrals  to  special  services.   .  .  if 

6.  Scholarship  and  Financial  Aid  Information  and  Placement: 
Assist  students  in**urlderstanding  of  procedures  for  makifig 
applications  and  planning  finances  in  order  to  further  their 
education >i  to^ursue  trade  careers,  or  to  acquire  vfJart  ^Ftne 
employment;  organize  work-study  programs;  present  pro- 


grams  by  collegq^placement  officers. 
FoUow-ap  and^Referr^l  Work:   Help  in  meeting  special 
heed^^hich  require  referral  to  other  specialists  or  com- 
munity agencies;  keep  records  of  graduates;  make  curri- 


culum evaluations,  market  analyses,  and  recommendations 
based  on  these .  * 


Mission  and  Roles  for 


_,  Principal  of 


Sch6ol 


To  promote  the  efficient  functioning  of  services  directed  toward  the  total 


^rowtfe^nd  development  of  all  students^of  the  School. 

Major  areas  of  responsibility: 

1.  Student^:  Provide  guidance  and  counseling;  determine  place- 
ment and  promotion;  confer  with  students  regarding  educa- 
tional  problems;  assist  students  and  teachers  with  new  pro- 
grams;  'write  reports  and  evaluations;  supervise  attendance 
and -child  welfare. 

■  >  ... 

2.  Ed uc a t iWi^ Progra m ;  Assist  in  designing  curriculum  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  sti^dents;  create  optimal  learning  cli- 

J 

mate;  schedule  classes;  obtain  and  allocate  materials;  ini- 
tiate  and  conduct  staff  meetings;  evaluate  program^ffective- 
ness .  ^  . 

3.  Teachers:  Create  effective  climate  with  staff;    help  all 
teachers  carry  out  their  teaching  responsibilities;  confer 

with  teachers  regarding  peifsonarproljlems^;*  n^ke  everluat^ops  > 


and  reports;  facilitate  communications;  support  in-service 
.  activitieTs.  \ 
4^     External  Relations:  Confer  with  cor^munity  sources;  ^mmu- 

nicate  and  consult  with  parent^;  work  with  institutions  of 

higher  -educ ation . 
5.    Central  Administration:  Maintain  communications  system 

regarding  school  activities  and  programs;  obtain  approval 

for  new  policies  and  procedures;  arrange  for  personnel^ 

* 

services  and  materials. 


6.  Operations:  Maintain  school  accounts;  manage  custodial 
staff;i^^heck  attendance;  maintain  cafeteria;'  collect  fee^ 
administer  extra-curricular  activities . 

7.  Professional  and  Peer  Relationships:   Develop,  involvement 
in  professional  associations;  participate  in  research  activ- 

'    '  ities;  assist  with  local  and' state  committees  and  meetings. 

^ 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ESTABLISHING  MISSION  AND  ROLES  STATEMENTS 

There  are  a  number  of  definite  advantages  that  result  when  a'  school 

•  -> 

district,  school,  or^ department  establishes  a  Mission  and  Roles  Statement. 
The  basis  of  everything  that  is  done  in  the  organization  rests  "with  a  clear 
Mission  and' Roles  Statement.   Within  thi^  framework  individual  and  depart- 
mental  responsibilities  become  crystallized,  and  the  contributions  of  all 
segments  of  the  schxig]. district  are  examined  and,  where  necessary,  revised 
Wi^h  the  estabjli^ment  of  the  M^&RS,  a^n  organisation  may  increased 

mtt      ^  ^* 

"cooperation  and  communication  among  staff  members,  thus  facilitating 
i«.hi^er^e3(els  ollaarning.   The  organizatiqn  becomes  better  able  to  clarify 
the  focus  of  the  curriculum,  the  services  to  be  provided  an^^he  relation- 
ships  and  responsibilities  that  follow.  * 

With  the  development  of  a  Mission  and  Roles  Statement,  duplication 
of  roles.,  ^ctiviti^s,  and  assignments  mayf^be  reduced, eliminating  much 
confusion  and  waste  that  are  common  in  organizations  without  such  estab- 
lished  missions.   The  mission  statement  helps  meet  all  important  needs 
within  all  departments  of  the  school  system.   Under  this  arrangemeijt,  all 


V 

ir^portant  tasks  are  identified,  assigned  ancj.  carried  out.    In  addition,  a 
cleaTivl&RS  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  assigning  a. department  or  an 
-individual  to  inappropriate  work  areas. 

SOURCES  OF  DATA  FOR  MISSION  AND  ROXES  STAT^EMENTS 
A  local  school , district  must  dev.elop  Mis^ipn  and  Role^  Statements -that 
are  concerned  with  two  important  categories:    (1)  students  and\^)  the  sys- 
tem.   The  students  should  be  given  primary  importance  since  they  are  the 
fundamental  basis  for  our  schools  /  Focusing  on  the  student  and  on  desired 
learning  outcomes^.can  provide  a  frame\^^rk  for  objective-setting.  Chapter 

III  will  expand  on  thescgfocess  of  developing  student-centered  objectives. 

k      '  ' 

Other  portions  of. the  Mission  and  Roles  Statements  d^al  more  directly  with 

questions  such  as  how  the  school  or  district's  various  departments,  offices, 

^' 

and  support  programs  can,  a,ssist  irv  acc6fnplisfiing  the^student -centered 
'objjectives .  ^System-c^nter^d*  ebjecti^?es^  may  be^vjdpvelqped  for  each  of  the 
following  fixations  of  the  school:        "        <  *      .  .    '  - 

rr^'^  Phil6'l^phy  aildiobjectives       2.  Curriculum 

3.     Instructipn^l  staff        *  4  T  '  Administration- ^  _  _ 

5.     Physical  facilities  .and  6.     Instructional  materials  and 

equipment    ,  supplies 

7.     Guidance  program  .  \.    8.     Student  org arvisfetions 

9.     Community  involvement  10>\ Advisory  committees 


11.     Students  with  special  needs   12'.     Occupational  experience 
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OBTAINING  DATA  ♦ 
Each  school  district  has  information  and  data  which  can  be  useful 
in  beginning  to  develop  the  Mission  and  Roles  Statement.    Local  school 
districts  as  well  as  departments  within  the  system  may  obtain  previous 
Nprth.Central  Association  evaluations,  as  well  as  statements  from  other 
distgicts.   A  district's  Board  of  Education  may  wish  to  develpp  a  draft  of 
Mission  Statements  and  provide  these  statements  to  various  individuals 
and  colSmunity  groups  for  reactions  and  suggest;ions .   Another  approach 
might  be  to  organize  a  series  of  "open-ended"  meetings  with  various  com 
munity  organizations/  These  meetings  could  be  organized  to  determine 
student  and  system  needs  and  their  priorities. 

Since  the  school's  graduates  will  ultimately  become  a  productive 
part  of  their  community,  it  is  important  that 'the  school  district  and  all 

departments  seek  the  advice  q^d  counsel  of  various  publics  and  clients  . 

*   ;     -     ^    .  -      -     -  A  ■         r     ■  ' 

of  the  district  (students,  parents,  lay  citizens' and  employers) .   Given  , 

the  diversity  of, the  many  school  districts  throughout  the  State  allndiana, 

there  1^  no^nB^right  ^ay^  to  achleve^cormnunlty  tnvatvemsnf^  thisTfb-- 

cess.   Therefore,  a  local  school  district  should  ask  itself  the  following 

questions  in  determining  the. most  appropriate  means  of  setting  Mission 

f  — — ► 

and  Roles  Statements: 

1.  Who  are  the  different  clients  and  publics  ? 

2,  What  kind  of  vehicles  can  we  develop  that  will  allow 
clients  and  publics  a  voice  in  this  process? 

.3.    Should  we  establish  different  avenues  for  Hjtferent  groups  ? 

'23 


ir  . 
It  is  essential  to  provide  opportunities  for  district  and  community 

representatives  to  participate  in  this  M&RS  ptocess.   Several  techniques 

are  presented  here  as  suggestions  for  community  involvement  in  determining 

Mission  and  Roles  Statement. 

1.  Special  surveys- might -be-administered  to-various^roups 
in  the  district  and  community.  ^ 

2.  A  sample  of  the  community  might  be  interviewed  by  the    ,  p 

\ 

district  staff.  '  •  | 

3.  The  local  school  district  or  school  might  sponsor  a  series 
of  special  public  meetings  to  solicit  community  advice. 

4.  An  advisory  council  for^distyct  piauniftg-aad development 

might  be  established.    ^  '  "     *  \ 

i 

5.  Community  representatives  might 'present  their  ideas  of 
Mission  and  Roles  Statements  to  the  local  school  board. 

RESPONSIBILItY  FOR  WRITING  MISSIOI^  AND  ROL£S  STATEMENTS 

t 

It  would  probably  be  most  desirable  if'^he  school  district  as  a  whole 
could  provide  the 'leadership  to  deliver  a  clear  and  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  Mission^and  Roles  Statement.   This  system^might  then  provide  the 
framework  for  Mission  and  Roles  Statements  for  all  subordinate  units  in 
the  school  district.   However,  often  no  district -V^e  statement  exists. 
Each  department  and  its  administrative  staff  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  its  own  statement.   A  draft  of  the  r^&RS  should  then 
be  presented  to  the  school  board,  staff  and  community  for  their  review  and 
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reaction.   In  the  event  \hat  there  are  substantial  reactions  or  criticisms^ 
the  goals  should  be  modified  and  again  submitted  for  review, 
i  Each  administrator  and  staff  member  involved  in  the  process  of  pre- 

paring a  M&RS^shoid   be  forewamed  of  the  substantial  time  and  effort 
-   required;  They  should  also  be  encouraged  because,  despite  the  often 
firustrating/  tiresome  and  time-consuming  tasks,  the  process  is  an 
essential  and  invaluable  phase  of  the  Management  by  Objectives  system. 

When  one  is  preparing  the  M&RS  it  is  important  to  include  ail  the  ma- 
jor  commitments  or  responsibilities  of  each  staff  position  or  department. 
'The  work  for  which  each  one  is  accountable  should  be  clearly  and  briefly 
stated,  with  an  attempt  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  or  duplication  of  roles. 
Finally,  the  unique  contribution  of  each  administrator  and  staff  member 
should  be%elated  as  much  as  possible  to  th^e  school-wide  or  system-wide 
M&RS. 

^   The'^foiiowfng  sequence  of  activities  is  su^ested^^as  a  workable  pr0^  ^ 
cedure  for  developing  an  M&RS  suitable  for  local  conditions: 
>   <   -  Sltep^il:  ^  Obtain  existing  needs  analysis  information  from  all  the  appropri-  * 
•       ate  sources  in  your  community.   Som§^ of  ffiese  sources  might' in- 
elude  administration  and  staff  surveys,  meetings  with  community 
groups,  recommendations  developed  as  a  result  of  previous  North 
Central  evaluations  and  special  advisory  couijcils  1  * 
Step  2:    Arrange  information  from  Step  1  in  appropriate  categories,  e.g. , 
"Student  Needs"  and  "Syst^in^Needs."  -  . 
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Step  3:    In  writing  the  Statement/  start  with  the  phrase:    "To  promote 

.  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  services  directed  toward  the 

.  total  growth  and  development  of  all  students  of  the  

School  by  .  -  Here  one  summarizes  in  one  or 

two  statements  the  nature- or  scope  of  his  work  as  a  director, 

principal  or  coordinator.   For  example,  a  director  of  vocational 

education  might  add:   "by  directing  the  vocational  services  in 

the  following  areas."  Then  he  would  list  the  individual  work 

areas  or  services  and  what  is  done  in  each.  If  one  is  not  an 

administrator  of  a  group,  but  rather  an  individual  contributor 

concerned  with  providing  direct  services,  one  may  simply 

state,  for  .example,  "by  performing  the  following  servibesA  -  / 

*? 

and  then  list  the. services  provided. 


Step  4:    The  next  task  is  to  clarify  the  total  scope  of  each  job  and  its 
z  keyf  ai^as  for  results^  Several  important  steps  mxrst  be^dncTud- 


ed  in  this  stage: 

A.     Divide  the  overall 'job  into  sub-^are^^as  follows: 
YOUR  JOB 


-  Curriculum 


In-service 


etc . 
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^  Identify  all  key  ateas  of  the  job.  These  probably  range  from  6  to 
15  key  areas  in  total.  . 


.1 

'■J 
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* 

B.     It  is  very  important  to  cover  both  what  these  areas  ^ 

are  as  wall  as  what  they  should  be.    If  there  is  a      *  ' 
need  for  another  service  or  key  area  for  results, 

.  '. 

include  it  with  those  already  listed. 
'  ^  C.    Label  each  key  area  as  indicated.   Usually  a  noun  '\  V^" 

may  be  used  to  label  each  part  of  the -job.  Limit 
the  labeling  to  one  or  two  words  •  (Use  Worksheet 
#1  ,  in  Appendix  A.) 

D.  Once  each  key  area  has  been  identified,  describe  *  < 

r 

it  in  a  few  sentences.    See  the  examples  provided 
earlier  on  pages  12-15.    Notice  that  phrases  after* 
each  key  area  describe,  the  work  performed  and  l^e  *  % 

'  actountability  for  each. 

E.  You  are  now  ready  to  review  and  rank  the  key  ajeas         ^    i     ^  :j  ^  4_ 
f       '  for  results.   This  may  be  done  by  placing  the  most  • 

important  key  areas  first, followed  by  areas  that  are  ' 
less  important.    (Use  Worksheet  #2,  Appendix  B.) 
After  this  ranking,  you  may  rewrite  your  M&RS  and 
proceed  to  Sl^ep  5  .  , 
Step  5:     Present  l5i^&RSj^  professional  and  non-  ^  ^ 

professional  staff,  and  the'pu]Dlic  for  review  of 'priorities , 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  fbr  improvement.  Attempt 
to  reach  a  consensus  on  these. 
Step  6:    Make  necessary  changes  to  establish  proper  priorities  of  key  '  ' 
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areas  and jF&sponsibilities  as  a  result  of  information  and  recom- 
mendations  in 

step  7:    Present  your  reviewed  M&RS  to  your  supervisor.   The  aggregate 
statements  may  be  presented  to  the  school  board  for  review  and 
^  adoptioif^ 

Step  8:    The  M&RS  may  be  re-evaluated,  modified  or  improvetS  whenever 
necessary,  and  should  bereviewed  on  a  regular  basis. 

SUMMARY 

This  first  phase  of  MBO  identifies  the  areas  of  responsibility  that  are 
critical  to  the  long  range  success  of  the  school  district.   These  are  broad 
i  areas,  including  such  functions  as  curriculum  development,,  in-service 

activities,  fiscal  policies  and  learning  evaluation.  As  these  key  areas  for 
.    results  are  defined,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  performance  measures  for 
each  one.    For  example,  in  the  Mission  and  Roles  Statement  for  a  Voca- 
■    tional  Education  Director^  cunribilliJnf^dev^elopment  may  be  measured  by  pro- 
gram  quality  and  quantity,  and  by  test  scores;  student, selection  may  be 
measured  by  enrollment  data,  graduation  totals  and  reiSults  of  employer 
questionnaires;  ajid  operationariiasons  with  business  and  industry,  by  the 
f       number  of  contacts  made,  services  provided  and  new  programs  developed. 
ChapterJLII  will  discuss  in  detail  the  next  phase  of  MBO,  setting , objectives 
'  that  serve  as  standards  against  which  performance  is  measured. 

1  •  •   •  . 
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FIGURE  #2  - 
THE  STRATEGY: 

NINE  STEPS  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  MISSION  AND  ROLES  STATEMENT 
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Community 
Desires  ^ 

Obtain  existing  needs  analysts 
information:    (1)  student  needs 
(2)  system  needs  . 

— > 

Surveys 

Int.erviews 
Public.  Hearings 
Board  Meetings 

Solicit  district,  student,  commu- 
nity needs  information.  ^ 
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Place  information  in  appropriate 
categories . 


Begin  to  identify  your  job  in  terms 
of  its  nature  and„scope: 


Administrative  staff 

Staff- 

School  Records 

North  Central 

Association 

Evaluations 

Community  Groups 
Reports                ^  ' 

Clarify  the  total  scope  of  your  - 
job  by  identifying  all  key  areas 
for  results .         '  " 


Present  Mission  and  Roles ^State-^* 
ment  to  staff,  Board  and  p 
for  review . 


Revise  Mission  and  Roles  "State- 
ments. 


Present  revised  statements  to 
supervisor. 


Adoption  of  Missioif  and  Roles 
.Statement  by  Board: 


Periodic  Review  and  Evaluation, 


•    •  CHAPTER  III 

^       '        INTRODUCTION  TO  SETTING  OBJECTIVES  ' 

The  central  process  in  Management  by  Objectives  is  setting  objectives, 
that  is,  determining  the  key  results  to  be  accomplished  within  a  specified 
period  of  time.   By  drawing  ugjt.he  Mission  and  Roles  Statement,  the  school  • 
administration,  staff  and  community  have  obtained  a  picture  of  where  the 
school  should  be  going  and  of  how  well  the  school  is  currently  performing 
in  relation  to  its  goals . -Noting  shortcomings  in  current  performance  helps 
to  identify  existing  needs  from  which  objectives  are  formed,    ^^ch  depart- 
ment within  the  school  system  can  then  proceed  to  develop  specific  state- 
ments oi  who  wili  accomplish  what  by  what  date  in  order  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems "^and  readh  the  goals  implicit  in  the  M&RSV^^^  .-^  -  -  -  - 

^     THE  NEE^^OR  OBJECTIVES  "t    '  \  ^  ^ 

The  assumption  that;.every  school  administrator  knows  exactly  Vvhat  He 
is  trying  to  achieve  is  often  incorrect.   It  is  quite  common  for  directions 
of  pursuits  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  bustle  of  the  many  demanding  and 
» anxiety-provoking  duties  of  school  administration.   Consequently,  'admini- 
strators  need  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  both  objectives  and  the  steps^  necessary 
to  achieve  them.  .  .  t   •  •  ' 

To  accomplish  this,  an  administrator  must  fir^t  determine  his' mission 

within  the  organization:  For  what  is  he  really  accountable?  The  answer 

«  ■•  J.  ,  * 

to  this  question  constitutes  the  Mission  and  Roles  Statement,  which  must 
then  be  translated  into  specific,  realistic  and  measurable  objectives . 

•31  .  . 


These  objectives, in  turn,  pl^ay  a  role  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of* all  other  departments  ^nd  of  the-  school  or  system  as  a  whole 
♦ 

^     PEER  OBJECTIVE  SETTING 
Peer  objective  setting  means  that  th^e  indlviQuals  at  a  given  organiza- 
tional  level,  whether  it  be  the  top-level \administrative  staff  or  peers  at 
considerably  lower  levels,  develop  their  objectives  together.   Several  ma- 
jor be^nefits  appear  to  result  from  such  an  approach.   First,  peers  (school 
principals ,  for  example)  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  particular  manager  • 
unbiased  viewpoints  of  those  things  to  which  he  should  be  applying  a  major 
portion  of  his  tinje,  and  they  may  be  able  to  suggest  solutions  to  recognized 
problems g^econd.^  individuals  irra  lateral  relationship  often  develop  clearer 
mutual  understanding  than  do  non-peers.   Finally,  by  working  oi^t  fheir  ob- 
jectives  togethej:  administrators  iji  a  given  organization  may  reach  a  better 
mutual  understanding  of  how  their  various  "activities  interrelate  and  how 
their  efforts  should  be  integfd4ed  for"the""got)d  of  the  over-all ^chool  systfem.  | 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREFUL  FORMULATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 
1.     Characteristics  and  "content  of^h  objectiv     —     -   ^^'^     ^a^- - 

1.  An  objective  is  an  important  result  to  be  achieved,  , 

2 .  It  is  written  so  it,  can  be -^analyzed  and  reviewed  from  time 
V         to  time .  •  .  *^ 

■   .  .  - 

3.  In. each  objective^  only  one  big  result  is  identified,  cover- 
ing  the  what  that  is  to  be  achieved. 

4.  Objectives  may  also  include  who  is  to  be  involved,  such 

'    '  31-  a  / 


as  "students  in  grades  5-9/'. 
5.    Objectives  are  written  forcefully,  using  such  terms  as 
'  "achieve,  complefely  and  replace."   The  terms  suggest 
performance  stretches ,  ^ 
^  6.     Each  Objective  is  stated  concisely,  briefly  and  in  terms  of 

the  measurable  quantity  and  quality  of  the  end  result.  ^ 
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7  ^   All  objectives  are  written  to  nleet  school  district  require- 
ments for  organizational  improvements  such  as  curriculu^ 
improvements,  research,  in-service  training  for  personnel, 
student  counseling,  and  return  on  investment; 

8.     Each  objective  may  be  assigned  a  risk  factor  to  indicate 
the  level  of  confidence  about  its  completion. 
-9.    An  objective  is  written  so  as  to  be  significant  and  perhaps"  ^ 
even  critically  important  to  the  individual  who  is  respon- 
sible for  caj^rying  it  out.  *  ■ 

10.  All  objectives- are  designed  as  a  commitment  between  the  j^. 
administrator  or  member  and  his  supervisor.  " 

11.  Objectives  are  writtpn  with  empftasis  on  opportunity^  set- 
ting  a  climate  for  a  leap  forward  in^per^rmance  and  im- 
proved results  for  th^  individual  and  the  organization. 

12 .  Objectives  should  be  written  in  ""quantifiable  terms  that  are 

 '  ^  <  -       C   '  ' 

easily  measurable  and  hence  easily  reportable. 

13.  Each  objective  is  communicated  to  superiors  as  weU  as 
subordinates.   This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  M  B  O  system 
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-  and  is  given  major  consideration  during,  in-service  training..  , 
To  write  ar|  effective  and  meaningful  stalement  of  objectives^ appears 
quite  simpte However,  without  adequate  training, people  often  write  only 
fuzzy,  collections  of  cofnmitrae'nts  that  ultimately  result  in  misunderstand- 
ings  and  considerably  confusion.   While  fuz2y  statements  may  comfort 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  commitment,  they  do  not  provide  an  adequate 
description  of  results  to  be  achieved/  nor  do  they  suggest  a  guide  to  ^ictiqn. 


Robert  Magyr  kas  drawn  up  two  lists  of  words  contrasting  vague,  {in- 


helpful  languag 


Words  Qfpeh  to  Many 
InterpretatiQDS>  fc' 


inology  that  is  rpore'  precise  and  constr^u^ctive: 


Words  Open  to  Fewer 
Interpretations 


to  know  ? 

» 

to  understand 

to  really  understai^^d 


to  appreciate 
to  '^fuUy  ^appreciate 


to  -gr§-sp<the^«^igjirfic&ncQ  Of^ 
to  enjoy 

to  believe  *  * 

to  have  faith  in 


to  write 
to  recite 
to  identify 


to  differentiate 
. to  solve 


to  construct 


to  list 
to  compare 
.   to  contrast 


Besides  being  written  as  concretely  as  possible,  objectives  must 
reflect  consideration  for  the  people  involved  in  them*:  what  they  think  and 
how  they  feel.   It  is  important  to  remember  that  people  of  varied  backgrounds 
are  involved.   Two-way  communication  is  essential  in  the  objective  setting 


process)  Tfc 
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METHODS  TOR  QUANTIFYING  OBJECTIVES 

Useful  objectives  are  written  in  specific,  concrete  terms.  Because 
staff  objectives  cannot  always  be  completely  quantified,  it  is  easy  to 
lapse  into  vague  but'^expedient  generalities.    Such  relative  terms,  called 
"motherhoods,"  have  a  tei^<Mcy  toj::r^p_into  statements  of  objectives 
because  they- sound  appropriate,  are  readily  acceptable,  and  frequently 
offer  a  comfortable  distance  and  range.   Even  though  "motherhoods"  ma^ 
be  an  acceptable  part  of  our  day  to  day  language  in  school  administration, 
they  are  not  acceptable  in  a  state"m^"t  of  objectives.   Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  kinds  of  phrases  to  avoid: 

"Achieve  greatest  educational  efficiency. 

"Improve  administrative  effectiveness.  . 

"Attain  greatest  achievement  possible  .  . 

"Gain  reasonable  improvement  ..." 

  ,      .   .  '  •  ^ 

"Render  better  educational  service  ..." 

"Improve  eqlucational  conditions  .  .  .  "* 

"Increase  rJfeding  ^vels  ..." 

"Accelerate  learning  rate  .  c  =  " 

"Decrease  di^p^out  rates  .  . 


"Maintain  Morale  and^attitude 


ELIMINATING  GENERAL  TERMS  IN  OBJECTIVES 
The  following  guidelines  might  be  of  value  in  eliminating  generalities 
O    from  statements  of  objectives: 
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Avoid:     Oversimplifications;  opinions  subject  to^  change; 

sensational  terms;  understated  or  overstated  words; 

exaggei;ations;  inexactness;  terms  that  can  take  a 

range  of  meaning.s.    .  ^ 
Use:-      '  Words  that  descrrbe  how  much;  terras  J:hat  S^an  b^e 


proven  or  demonstrated;  precise  terms  identifying 


actions  that  can  be  controlled  and  measured;  terms 


that  lend  themselves  to  clarification  by  numbers, 
rates,  percentages,  averages,  index  numbers , 
correlations,  and  standard  deviations. 
Objectives  must.be  quantified.    Stating  the  quantity  of  results  -"how 
much"-  is  jus^l;  as  important  as  describing  the  type  or  kind  of  results,  p 
Quantified  objectives  include  measurable  points  built  into  the  written 
formal  statement  and  specify  both  the  quantity  of  results  expected  and 
the  period  of. time  in  which  they  are  tu  be  achieved!   The  more  concrete 
information  a  school  administrator  can  build  into  his  objective  statement, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  real  meeting  of  minds 
among  the  individuals  involved  in  the  project. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  QUANTIFYING  OBJECTIVES 
1.     Quantified  objectives  define  and  clarify  the  elements  of 
expected  results  better  than  any  verbal  description  could. 
^^2.  -QuQ^^ifi^d  objectives  provide  a  built-in  measure  of  ef- 
'fectiveness .   Using  a  measure  to  describe  a  future  re- 
suit  also  provides  a  way  of  measuring  the  current  ^ 
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activities  that  will  make  it  happen. 
Quantified  objectives  can  be  enlarged  or  rediiced  for 
progressive  performance  stretches.   This  is  not  possi- 
ble with  vegue  verbal  descriptions. 
Quantified  objectives  lower  the  limits  of  the  unknown. 
The  quantitative  feature^also  hel^DS'us  see  the  effects 
the  result  will  have  on  other  areas.   For  example,  to 
reduce  the  drop-out  rate  from  175  to  25  implies  a  need 
for  better  methods  of  student  supervision  and  drop-out 
identification.   If  training  is  necessary,  the  objective 
should  tell  how  much  it  will  cost,  when  it  can  be  con- 
ducted,^ and  what  the  program  will  consist  of. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  SETTING  QUANTITATIVE  OBJECTIVES 
Numbers  can  be  misleading  and  suggest  a  "^rgcision 
that  does  not  exist.   Furthermore,  numbers  m&y  be 
over-simplified . 

Mathematics,  statistics  and  other  quantifying  tech- 
niques are  not  always  known  by' the  average^person. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  these  techniques  may 
regard  this  quantified  statement  as  impra^ical  or  too 
"  theoretical. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  quantification  of  human 
judgement  is  not  possible.   In  this  context,  critics 
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ot  MBCssdd  that  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  num- 

« 

bers  IS  no  substitute  for  intelligent,  mature  and  ex- 
perimental decis^ion  making. 

4.  .—  A  final  limitation -is^concemcd  with  the  difficulty  of 
cfuantifying  certain  areas^  of  behavior  and  leadership. 
How  does  one  measure  qu^ities  such  as  sincerity, 
open-mindedness',  integrity,  impartiality,  and  tact- 
fulness,  which  are  known  ta  be  important  elements  in 
achieving  results?  A  response  to  this  problem  would 
be  to  look  upon  these  qualities  as  objectives ,  and  to 
use  performance  indic>ators  of  some  type  to  assess 
the  acquisition  of  such  qualities ,   For  example,  a  train- 

*       ing  skill  can  be  measured  by  before  and  after  examine-, 
tion  scores . 

While  these  limitations  are  significant,  they  do  not  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantag'es  and  benefits  offered  by  quantificatioiT  DSj^ec 1 1 ve^s t a te me nt ^ 
must  be  formulated  carefully  with  built-in  means  of  measuring  results. 

,   ■  DETERMIMNG  THE  NUMBER  OF  OBJECTIVES  ' 

The  number  of  objectives  to  pursue  durLng  a  given  period  of  time  varies 
with  different  districts,  schools  and  departments,   Different  community 

expectations,  occupational  interests,  available jresourc.es^  and  traditions 

"V, 

wil^cause  corresponding  differences  in  the  number  and  type  of  responsi- 
bilities which  the  school  superintendent,' vocational  education  director, 
,  and  school  principals  must  manage  within  their  organizations.  The  impor- 
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tance  of  achieving  the  same  objective  may  vary  with  the  school  district. 

An  inner  city  school  principal  may  give  great  importance  and  devote  long- 

/        »  — * 

term  time  strategy  to  objectives  for  solving  the  critical  reading  problems  ^ 

.in4ii€  school.   On-the  other  hand,  a  suburban  school  principal  might  give 
a  time  limit  of  one  year  for  objectives  dealing  v;ith  readif^g-^roblems  of—-  ^ 
his  students.    Most  school  districts  v/ili  agree. on  certain  key  areas  in 
which  objectives  snould  be  specified.    Hov/ever,  fev/  will  adjee  on  the 
importance  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  key  areas  v^ithm  a  given  period 
of  time.    The  .r.ost  suitable  number  of  objectives  will  be  unique  to  each 

* 

% 

school  district,  school  and  depanment  because  each  situation  differs  m 

the  type  and  number  of  improvements  that  must  be  made  v^ithm  a  period  of 

time. 

The  beginning  practioner  of  Management  by  Objectives  will  tend  to 

adopt  a^great  number  of  objectives^  thus  diluting  his  efforts  and  spreading 

himself  too  thin.   The  number  of  objectives  should  be  small  but'signifi- 

cant  m  terms  of  results  for  the  enterprise  and  the  individual. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ACCEPTABLE  OBJECTIVES 

•   If  the  Management  of  Objectives  approach  is  to  be  effective,  objectives 

must  be  structured  along  certain  definite  lines.   In  reading  the  following 

sample  objective  statements,  ask  yourself  whether  the  objectives  and  re- 

*• 

suits  are                                ^  ^ 

f 

1.     Significant  -  Having  a  major  ^effect  on  educatio^L  .  .   .      -    -  - 

improvement; 

2.     Scheduled  -  stating  starting  and  completion  dates; 
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3.  Measurable  -  consid-^rxng  all  possible  quantitative  and 
qualitative  approaches; 

4.  Programmed  -  for  the  department  and  the  individual;  . 

a.  personnel  -  considering' staff  capabilities; 

b.  materials  -  taking  into  account  supply  and  cost; 

c.  coordination  -  remembering  flexibility  and  timing; 

d.  administrative  goals  -  recalling  educational  needs; 

e.  cumulative  processes  -  being  consistant  with  the 
Mission  and  Roles  Statement; 

5.  <?ealistic  -  attainable,  but  not  so  easily  attainable  that 
they  generate  complacency. 

This  list  of  poor  and  better  sample  objectives  covers  many  crucial 
areas  of -a  S(!:hool  organization  such  as  personnel,  vocational  education, 
curriculum,  and  pupil  personnel  services/  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
•objectives  must  be  specific  and  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  what  must  be 
accomplished  and  when  it  must  be  completed.   As  much  as  possible,  ob- 
jectives should  be  quantified,  that  is,  written  in  terms  of  test  units,  units 
of  production,  dollar  volume,  and  the  like. 
1.     Overall  School  District 

Poor  -  Achieve  a  substantia^-  increase  in  reading  achieve- 

^ment  by  January  I,  1974.  ^ 
Better  -  A  total  schodrinciividualized  reading  program  will 
be  deviSloped  by  January  1,  1974.^ 
(Specify  what  is  to  be  accomplished.) 


^  Poor  -  To  make  a  reduction  in  plant  heating  operating 
costs. 

B^tter  -  A  plan^to  reduce  total  plant  heating  and 

etectrical-costs  by  20  percent  will  be  devel- 
oped by  March  15,  1974.  * 
(Be  more  specific  and  include  the  when.) 

Personnel  Objectives 

Poor  -  To  reduce  ^substantially  recruiting  costs. 
Better  -  A  plan  .to  reduce  the  cost  of  recruiting  eSiCh  new 

teacher  from  $285  to  $210  will  be  developed  by 

May  1,  1974. 

(Be  more  specific  with  the  what  quality  and  . 
include  the  date .) 
Poor  -  To  reduce  the  loss  of'  clerical  employees. 
Bettero-  A  plan, to  decrease  the' termination  rate  of 

clerical  employees  from  25  to  15  percent  will 

be  developed. by  September  I,  1974. 

(State  the  what 'more  clearly,  quantify, 
include  the  date.) 
Vocational  Education  Objectives'*^  • 
Poor  -  To  make  an  effective  evaluation  of  drafting  programs 
Better  -  An  evaluation  oLthe  drahiftg  curriculum  for  grades 

9-11  will  be  undertaken  by  each  principal  by  ^ 

January  15,  1974. 


(State  the  what  more  specifically  and  include 
the  date. )  .  "  ' 

Po6r  -  'Klje  school  policy  manual  for  parents^ will  be  revised. 
Better-  A  school  policy  manual  for  vocational  education 
will  be  developed  by  the  area  vocational  directOr- 
by  March  1,  1974. 

(Be  more  specific  with  who  and  what  and  include 
the  date.) 

Poor  -  A  resource  center  for  vocational  education  materials 

and  an  economics  department  will  be  established 

•  »* 

9  ■         by  June  i,  1974.    ,  "  *  V 

Better  -  A  resource  center/for  vocational  education  ma-  c,* 
terials  for  grades  9-12  will  be  established  by 
■  June  1,  1974.  .  "  -  , 

An  economics  department  for  grades  9-12  will 
be^established  by  June  1,  1974.         '      ^  ^ 


(State-each  objective  independently.) 
:rAlthough  none  of  the  objectives  labeled  "better"  is  perfect,  th 


version  is  consistently  more  vigorous,  detailed  and  precis 


,  RELATIV^JMPORTANCE  OF  0BJE(5TfVES 

A  school  administrator  must  select  the  ^objective  or  objectives  that  will 

^  ^  ^  ^  ,  * 

give  students  the  greatest  return  on  total  investments  of  tim^,  morieyLand 
rWetifces.   Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  base  objectives  upon  the  problems 
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.  and  needs  that  are  most  severe  and  that  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
improvement,  Jn  the  face  of  a  wide  range  of  needs  and  problem  areas,  one 
must  determine  which  pbjectives  will  yield  the  greatest  gain.   One  can  do 
.this  by  ranking  objectives  according  to  their  relative  value  and  weighing 
J:h^m^a(CcordJlr]ig^to^the  time  they.^    neq.uire,,  Ihus  obtaining,  a^pi.ctur^  of^  _ 
the  current  situation  and  of  future  possibilities, 

A  form  for  "Ranking  Objectives  for  School  Improvement"  in  Appendix  C 
may  be  helpful  in  arranging  objectives  beginning  with  number  one  (most 
fmportant)/ and  ending,  for^example,  with  number  ten  (least  important  J 
,  Attev  ranking  objectives  according  to  the  importance  of  their  results,  the 
next  step  is  to  assign  to  each>objective  the  amount  of  time  in  percentages 

that  will  be  required  for  its  realization.   If  one  has  ten  objectives  all  of 

'       I  .  ^ 

equal^importance,  each  would  have  a  value  of  10%,   Or,^  the  first  objective 

>> 

rtfieTist  might  be  weighed  much  mor^  heavily  than  less  important  ones. 
Note,  howev^,  that  the  most  important  objective  d6es  not  necessarily  re- 
ceive  the  gpaatest  weight  in  percent  of  time. 


-  SUMMARY 


An  objective  states  the  key  results  to  be  accomplished  within  a  given 
period>f  time.   The  objective  should  be  written  as  concretely  as  possible, 
in  quantifiable  terms, -.and  in  language  that  is  meaningful  to  those  committed 
to  its  implementation.   As  the  second  phase  of  MBO,  setting  objectives  is 
not  a  sinqle  event  but  a  process  which  flows  naturally  into  phase  three, 
developing  Action  Plans,  als  discussed  in  Chapter  IV, 


CHAPTER  IV 

DEVELOPING  ACTION  PLANS  TO  ACHIEVE  OBJECTIVES 
An  Action  Plan  is  a  set  of  activities  or  steps  which  must  be  completed 
in  order  to  accomplish,  the  desired  results  stated  in  an  objective.  After 
writing  tfie' Mission  and  Roles  Statements  and  developing  objectives ^the  '^  '^ 
school  district  or  department  is  rea^y  to  design  Action  Plans  to  accomplish 
each  stated  objective .   An  objective  states  specifically  in  measurable  termS 
what  result  is  to  be  achieved  and  when  it  is  to  occur.    Eachl  Action  Plan 


that  is  designed  for  an  objective  employs  a  series  of  steps' that  describe  =  ^ 
how  the  objective  is  to -be  accomplished,  by  whom  and  when.   The  Action 

'  Plan  may  consist  of  appropriate  methods,  systems ,  techniques.,  courses, 

< 

oi^^ tasks  that  are  carefully  established  to  accomplish  each  stated  objective. 

In  essence, "the  MBO  system  requires  that  there  be, an  Action  Plan  related 

to  specific  objectives  and  that  it  be  possibl^to  determine  whether  or  not' 

the  plan  is  being  carried  out. 

The  development  of  an  Actioji  Plan  is  a  ijio3j:i.mBpJjanlLi?art^of  schfooi  ; 

'  administration  planning  in  that  it  is  concerned  with  not  only  setting  pb- 

>  1 
♦  jectives,  but  developing. the  strategies  to  achieve  them.   A  serious  a\^d 

frequent  problem  encountered  by  organizations  employing  MBO  is  the 

failuTjB  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  development  of  Action  Plans; 

Although  stating  objectives  provides  the  basis  for  effective  planning  and 

for  all^  of  the  other  pr^imary  school  administration  functions,  it  is  formulatirig 

step-by-step  plans  for  their  achievement  that  produces  the  sense  of  direc- 

tion     and  unity  of  purpose  that  are  essential  for  long  rahge  effectiveness. 
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FIVE  GUIDELINES  FOR  DEVELOPING  ACTION  PLANS 
There  are  five  basic  principles  that  may  be  followed  in  developing 
effective  Action  Planfe-.^  '^ese  guidelines  should  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
objectives  alone  do  not  achieve  i m porta n^je s ult s  •    Unfortunately,  many 
organiz,ati^ns  that^re  unskilled  ih'MBO  do  not  foHowJhrough  with  this 
important  part  of  the  system.^  Consequently,  refined  objectives  Ire  some- 
times not  carried  out,  and  the^brganization  loses  its  effectiveness.  These 
five  guidelines  for  developing  an  Action  Plan  can  [\elp  realize  stated  ob- 
jectives:    '/  '  '  '  '  * 

X.   -T^ie  initial  concern  of  the  scS^ooF  administration  in  developing 
Action  Plans  is  to  divide  into  stQPs  all  of'tife  necessary  tasks  and  acti-  . 
vities.   This^  procedure  helps  the  adrfilfiistratw  g;ve  attention  to  each  phas 
oj,  the"  plan,  identify  the  purpose  of  each  step,  3nd  state  what  is  required 

-     "        "  ^   •      i'         -  • 

to  perform  it.-  *^  .  ^ 

'Almost  any  activity  can  be  arbitrarily  di\^ed  into  smaller  steps 
oruihitS;  Jici\u.ever ,  B^step  shouM  be  logical  groups  of  self-coritained 


.^ctiv!||e^  that  have  a  beginning  and  an»end  of  ^oduct.   Appendix  D 
n^ay  he  o£  help  in  preparing  '^bsequent  action:plan  steps  for  your  'schooi 

district.  '  ,    .  4*^' 

^        *  '  " 

U.   .  It  is  important  to  identify  criteria  for  the  completion  of  each  step 
*  w  .** 

*'     ^  ,  » *  * 

In  the  MBO  -i^tem  it  is^a^ssumed  that  there  are /Criteria  for'^each  step. 

^  •  • 

or  task  to  be  performed,   Without  s^uch  critefia  it  is  difficult  to  know* when 
the  step  has  been  completed.   For  example,  at^ction  Plan  may  call  for 
hirirtg  three  industrial  arts. teachers.   The  criterion  for  the  achievement  of 


1  -"T 

this  step  might  be:  three  industrial  arts  teachers  with  full  teaching  ere- 
dentials  hired.   Another:  action  step  might  include:   orientation  of  total 
business  educatipn  staff,  *rhe  criterion  for  this  step  might  be:   all  edu- 
cation  statf  .completed  in-service  worlcgjiop,  .  —  '       .  -  -^j^ 

The  school  administrator  should  indicate  the  relationships  among  steps, 
and  carefully  attempt  to  identify  any  time  sequences.   Sequential  steps  tend 
to  lengthen  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  action  plan,  since 
often  the  next  step  cannot  begih  until  the  previous  one  has  be^n  completed. 
However,  scheduling  can  be  improved  if  steps  are  overlapped  whenever  ^ 
possible.  ^  ' 

III.     Next  it  is  necessary  to  identify  who  is  responsible  for  carrying 
out  each  step  of  the  Action  Plan.    "Who"  may  be  a  school  principle,  I 
project  director, an  entire  department  staff  or  a  single  teacher,  depending 
on  the  size,  complexity  and  duration  of  the  task  in  question.  Administrators 


must' furnish  whatever  informati^^n  is  needed  to  the  person  or  persons  res- 
ponsible  for  a  task  and  encourage  communication  among  all  ^taff  member's 


concerned  with  a  given  action. 

IV.    At  this  stage,  the  school  administrator  must  analyze  what  re- 
sources will  be  needed^   This  analysis  will  help  provide  cost  information  ^ 
that  may  be  needed  in  meeting  .state  and,  federal  guidelines  and  requirements. 

Furthermore,  it  is  crucial  to  ascertain  who  should  be  contacted  for  these 

\      \  .     ^  ^ 

resources.   Having  complete  knowledge, of  thadtequiras  fej^ources  will  also 

\  '        '  ^  '     1  '  ■  • ,  .  - 

eiiabl4the  adjninistratoi;^to  determine  the  completion  date  for  each  ^tep. 
V.  \  Finally,  tl\e  administrator  must  estimate  the  time  required  to 
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perform  each  step.  A  specific  date  is  assigned  for  each  action  step  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  time  requirement  for  achieving  each  objective 
as  a  whole . 


Oi^ECTIVE  REVISION  AND  CONTINGENCY  PLANNING 
Within  an  effective  MBO  system,  the  schoof  administrator's  job 
is  to  achieve  his  objectives,  not  change^  them.   However,  should  it  become 
difficult  to  accomplish  a  given  objective,  the  administrator  may  need  to  de- 
velop new  Action  Plans  or  to,  revise  existing  ones  in  the  fight  of  the  en- 
countered difficulties.   This  approach  suggests  a  change  of  plans,  not  of 
„  objectives.   This  should  hold  true  unless  conditions  have  changed  so  much 
that  achieving  an  objective  becomes  impossible^or  irrelevant. 

Contingency  planning  is  the  process  of  anticipating  potential  problem 
areas  and  tentatively  deciding  what  might  be  done  to  overcome  them.  By0 
developing  contingency  plans,  school  administrators  may  force  themselves  4 
to  foresee  problems  and  to  prepare  in  advance  for  dealing  witli  the'm  should 
they  occur.   In  this  way,  school  administrators  may  become  more. flexible 
and  capable  of  copings  with  change. 

The  MBO  system  enables  administrators  to  learn  not  just  to  antici- 
pate change,  but  actually^o  incorporate  it  into  tlie  planning  process.  This 
greatly  increases  their  chances  of  obtaining  positive  results.   The  Interim 
Evaluation  Form  in  Appendix  E  may  be  u^ed  as  a  .tool  to  help  increase 
planning  efficiency.  '/  ^  '  . 
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SUMMARY  ^ 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  first  three  phases  of  Management  by 
Objectives  —  establishing  a  Mission  and  Roles  "Statement,  setting  ob- 
jectives,  and  cieveloping  Action  Plans  —  the  s'(5hool  administrator  should 
have  established  a  solid  base  for  making  change,   this  position  of  s^ength 
may'peFmit  him  "to  take  advantage  of  many  opportunities  that  arise  in  his 
school  organization.   With  this  management  tool,  he  should  be  able  to 
handle  effectively  the  problems, that  otherwise  might  reduce  hi^-^-ebility 
t\ac h ley e  predetermined  objectives.  ^ 

le  develogjjaf^  flid^mplementation  of  the  Action  Plan  is  the  heart 

'  i 

of  a  successful  MBO  system.  .  An  effective  Action  Plan  demands  critical 
ft 

skills  on  the  part  of  the  administrator:  awareness^of  the  dynamics  of  the 
MBO  system;  ability  to  break  down  objectives  into  specific,  sequential, 
^steps;  and  skills  in  hum^n  relations  that  will  encourage  high  performance, 
personal  commitment  and  growth  oh  the  part  of  all  subordinates. 

.  '^ySie^ns  <^  Co^nbined  MBO^and  ^human  r^feoh'f  s^itrs  ^n  adminis-/ 
trator  can  help  subordinates  participate  in  programs  nof^because  tl^y  are 
driven  to,  but  because  they  want  to.  ^Such  enthusiastic  cooperation  be- 
tween  administration  and  teaching  staff  is  ohe  key  to  higher  levels  of 
learning  in  our  sqhools. 
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CHAPTER  V 

DEVELOPING  A  PERFORMANCE-Aj^PRAISAL  SYSTEM  ' 
.  it^i  ^       ^  INTRODUCTION  ^ 

The  fourth  phase  of  Management  by  Objectives,  the  Performance 
Appraisal,  \s  a  joint  process  of  evaluation  by  which  superiors  and  sub- 
ordinates determine  the  extent  to  which  objectives  are  being  accomplish- 
ed.   The  tools  of  appraisal  include  operations  auditing  of  an  entire  pro- 
gram  and  individual  performance  appraisal  int^fi^iews,  as  well  as  more 
informal  types  of_self-evaluation,  observation;  and  feedback. 

The  two  basic  requirements  for  effective  Performance  Appraisal  are 
(1)  standards  against  which  to  measure  performance,  and  (2)  a  flow  of 
information  keeping  personneL aware  of  progress  toward  objectives  or  _ 
significant  deviations  from  standards. 

In  implementing  the  Management  by  Objectives  system,  an  organi- 
nZation  must  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  what  constitute§  good  per- 
formance.The  statements  of  objectives  provide  standards  against  which 
the  individual  can'measure  his* performance.    Effective  performance  may 
be  defined  as  the  individuars  ability .lo  get  results.   The  Performance 
Appraisal  is  based  on  progress  being  made  completing  objectives. 

The  importance  of  feedback  stems  from  the  principle  that  "the  moti^  ' 
vation  to-achieve  results  increases  as. people  are  Informed  about  matters  ^ 
•affecting  thofee  results. "   People  in  a  school  organization  fend  to  perform 
at  Higher  levels  when  they  are  aware  of  the  objectives  they^seek,  and  how 
well  they  are  doing  in  relation  to  those  objectives.     •  '      .  i 
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THE  ANNUAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 
The  annual  performance  review  has  a  two-fo4d  purpose:  to  review 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  begin  preparing  for  the  next  year.   In  the 
following  figurT/the^^Eformance  Appraisal  system  both  completes  the 
M  B  O   cycle  and  initiates  the  next: 


PERFORMANCE 
APPRAISAL 


DEFINING 
ROLE  &  MISSION 
STATEMENTS 


DEVELOPING 
ACTION  PLANS 


SETTING 
OBJECTIVES^ 


The  annual  performance  review  is  conceni|ed  with  two  important 
factors  —  the  individual  and  the  results.   It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
annual  performance  review  is  not  the  only  es1;ablished  evaluation  structure. 
Periodic  reviews  are  also  conducted  to  keep  all  levels  of  the  administra-  • 
tion  completely  informed ^of  progress  toward  objectives.   Such  periodic 
reviews  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  information  flow  in  the  or- 
ganization.   Reports  should  be  in  time  for  decision-making,  correcting  and 
adjusting  Action  Plans,   Record  keeping,  follow-up  re pprts ,  and  informa- 
tion on  status  of  results  should  be  working  tools  which  help,  the  admin- 
istrator take  the  best  possible  action  at  the  best  possible  time. 
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OPERATIONS  AUDITING 
In  the  practice  of  Management  by  Objectives,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  more  and  more  school  administrators  are  operating  their  programs  out 
of  sight  of  their  superiors  and  other  administrators.   Hence,  an  overview 
of  the  entire  program  is  difficult  to  obtain.    The  larger  the  school  district, 
the  greater  its  need  for  administrators  \o  be  knowledgeable  and  effective 
in  areas  beyond  their  direct  observation.   Operations  auditing,  a  recent 
management  technique,  has  come  into  existence  because  of  the  need  to 
manage  from  a  distance  and  out  of  sight.   Operations  auditing  is  particu- 
larly important  for  top  administrative  personnel  who  are  involved  initially 
in  the  objective-setting  process,  but  who  withdraw  during  the  Action  Plan 
and  Performance  Appraisal  phases.    Periodic  reviews,  which  are* a  form  of 
operations  auditing,  should  give  the  top  administration  an  overview  of  pro 
gress  at  a  glance.    Instruments  that  provide  such  a  view  of  progress  in  a 
time  basis  m^y  be  developed  by  school  districts  or  individuals.  Reports 
on  results,  time,  and  performance^can  be  very  useful  in^making  decisions 
An  example  of  a  Performance  Appraisal  instrument  is  given  in  Appendix  F. 

INDIVIDUAL  PERFOI^ANCE  APl?§i^|^LS 

Developing  commitments  to  objectives  during  the  first  three  phases 

of  MBO  provides  a  meaningful  basis  for  evaluating  performance  of  a 

school  system  or  department,  and  it  presents  significan^advantages  for 

establishing  individual  Performance  Appraisals.   Within  the\Performance 

Appraisal  interview  both  superior  and  subordinate  may  use  as  a  basis ^for 

^appraisal  the  data  produced  in  the  MBO  process.   The  individual. who  has 

established  the  performance  objectives  looks  forward  to  participating  ^ 
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in  and  commiting  himself  to  those  challenges  in  which  he  is  involved. 
Within  this  setting,  a  olimate  of  nxjtual  respect  and  equality  is  fostered. 

The  technique  of  individual  performance  appraisa)  offers  specific  ad- 
vantages not  found  within  other  appraisal  methods.    Performance  appraisal 
may  increase  personal  performance  as  well  as  job  satisfaction  when  it  is 
done  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Empnas'is  in  o'n  the  results  to  be  achieved.   All  appraisal 
reviews  focus  on'work  results  and  job  requirements  rather 
than  on  an  individual's  personality  traits  or  character. 
During  the  appraisal  interview,  each  objective  is  dealt 
with,  specifically  and  the^evaluation  is  tailored  to  this 
unique  organizational  situation.   At  no  time  during  this 
relationship  is  the  individual's  worth  as- a  human  being 

g  to  be  evaluated  and  confused  with  fhe  job  performance, 

2 .  Individual  appraisals  focus  on  positive  and  active  ele- 
<t  *  *  * 

ments.   It  is  important  that  the  individual  performance 

•'eppraisal«-be  seep  as  an  an^ytical  technique  which  is  ^ 
* 

^         designed  to  improve  the  school  organization,  rather  than  • 
as  an  administrative  club  to  maintain  order  and  control. 
^  The  appraisal  encounter  actively  involves  two  profes- 
sionals  vvho  are  mutually  attempting  to  assess  job  per-^ 
^      formance.  ^  Within  this  appraisal  framework  communica- 
0    .        tion  improves  and  commitment  is  strengthened.    Un~  \ 
like  other  appraisal  systems,  MBO.  calls  for  no 
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lateral  actions ^.   OnlV  when  objectives  and  goals  are 
established  jointly  can  commitment  and  results  be  im- 
proved.  "  " 

3 .  Individual  appraisals  are  objective  and  work-centered / 
Deficiencies  in  performance  should  not  be  cited  with- 
out  presenting  accurate  and  reliable  information  that 
relates  directly  to  th.e  job  description  and  stated  ob- 
jectives.   A  sufficient  amount  of  representative  infor- 
mation should  be  provided,  reflecting  comprehensive 
periods  of  lime  and  work  performance.   All  limitations 
in  obtaining  information  should  be  discussed.   In  all 
cases,  the  sources  from  which  information  has  been 
obtained  should  be  identified. 

4.  Individual  appraisals  are  opportunistic.  Jhe  appraisal 
interview  should  always  bd^ oriented  toward  work  im- 
provement.   In  following  this  principle,  the  individual 
has  freedom  to  deviate  from  past  practices  and  pro- 

'      cedures  .   Innovation  and  creativity  should  be  en- 
couraged.  This  approach  flows  naturally  from  the 
future  orientation  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  Man- 
agement  by 'Objectives  system. 

5 .  Individual  gtrprSisal9^encouraqe  performance  stretches  . 
Encouragement  is  focused  on  two  primary  ^feas:  (1) 
the  achievement  of  the  woflTand  its. effect  on  the  totak 
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educational  organization;  (2)  the  individual  job  fulfil- 
lment, motivation  and  personal  growth  and  development. 
Within  this  relationship  thd^e  are  many  opportunities 
to  help  increase  individual(pej:iQ3:uiiance  and  personal 
fulfillment.   The  mission  of  promoting    personal  satis- 
faction and  job  improvement  is  an  essential  element 
of  Managing  by  Objectives. 

ETHJCAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OE_INDIVIDUAL  APPRAISAL 
The  individual  appraisal  should  be  objective, work-centered  and  focused 
on  the  desired  work  results  and  the  individual's  growth.   The  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  work  and  not  on  the  personality  of  the  person  be- 
ing  interviewed.    Nor  should  an  appraisal  interview  be  conducted  in  an  auto 
cratic  setting.   The  appraisal  data  is  privileged   and  should  be  presented 
only  to  those  who  have  a  good  reason  to  review  it.  < 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISALS 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  individual  school  districts  may 
use  the  results  of  evaluative  techniques  discussed  above.  Performance 
appraisals  may  serve  any  or  all  of  the  following  functions: 

1."  ^  Determining  annual  salary  increases i  This  method  of 
performance  appraisal  is  commonly  known  as  "merit 
rating. "   Prior  to  the  adoption  of  MBO  some  school  ' 
organizations  attempted  fo  ba'se  compensation  on  so- 
called  "merit"  principles:, -However/  merit  was  a  highly 


elusive  term,  and  few  school  districts  succeeded  in 
realizing  "merit  rating"  in  actual  practice.  MBO 
can  provide  the  means  of  compensation  relating  to 
achievement  of  objectives,  allowing  payment  of  staff 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  objectives  have 
been  achieved  or  exceeded. 

Identifying  personnel  for  promotion.  During  this  form 
of  Performance  Appraisal,  the  central  administration 
or  other  administrative  team  members  may  evaluate 
an  individual's  performance  with  reference  to  future 
positions  and  opportunities.   Focus  may  also  be 
placed  on  skills  or  training  necessary  in  anticipation 
of  prospective  promotion  or  placement. 
Motivating  and  coaching  for  greater  professional  and 
personal  advancement.  The  appraisal  system  can  also 
provide  the  vehicle  for  stimulating  better  performance 
and  coaching  individuals  to  become  more  effective  in 
their  work,  thus  increasing  their  personal  growth  and 
development.  \ 

Career  planning.  The  appraisal  interview  can  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  to.  counsel  the  individual  with  . 
^regard  to  his  interests  and  personal  aspirations.  In 
doing  so,  it  may  be  valuable  to  observe^ jjte. individual 
present  "KASH"  position,  that  is  to  take  stock  of  his 

i    -   .     ■  .  • 


—  Knowledge  aAd  experience  ,^ 

—  Abilities  and  aptitudes 

—  Skills  and  proficiencies 

—  Habits  and  work  relationships  t 
Discussing  these  factors  may  help  the'lhdividual  grow 

•  '\rin  the  self-awareness  and  self-direction  that  foster 

optimism  and  career  development.   These  gains,  how- 

ever,  presuppose  that  the  appraiser  possess  a  posi- 
i  *  ^  "  * 

^tive  regard  and  willingness  to  listen  to  and  accept 
the  individual  being  guided.  *  ^ 

The  appraisal  system  can  combine  any  or  all  of  these  functions. 
Performance  appraisals  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  school  administration 
process  and  can  be  concerned  with  virtually  all  elements  of  administration: 
Organizational  planning,  delegation  pf  tasks,  evaluation  of  results,  control, 
communications,  development,  motivation,  and  coordination.  The  per- 
formance  appraisal  technique  of  MBO  pj^ovides  results-ofiented  job  : 
descriptions  and  clear  cat  school  district  objectives'  from  which  accounta- 
bility  and  measurability  are  derived. 

STEPS  IN  DEVELOPING  A  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  >SYSTpM 
Performance  Appraisal  should  be  tailored  to  meet  unique  requirements 
of  the  school,  department,  or  individual.   The  steps  for  developing  a 
Performance  Appraisal  system'begin  even  in  the  first  phase  of  MBO: 
Step  1     The  school  district  or  individual  work  uniti^  prepare 
and  refine  a  Mission  and  Roles  Statement  which  ana- 
•    lyzes  the  nature  and  scope  of  each  job  and  its  over- 
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all  contribution  to  the  school  district.   The  M&RS 

also  helps  determine  each  person's  accountability 

for  resuks  to  be'  acc6mplished^'. 

Step  II     Upon  completion  of  the  M&RS,  specific  objectives 

are  to  be  established  stating  the  key  results  to  be 

accomplished.   Each  objective  is  linked  to  the 

m 

broad  goals  of  the  M&RS.   These  objectives  form 
the  basis  for  discussion  and  subsequent  joint  agree- 
ment between  subordinate  and  superior, 
."^tep  III    Upon  completion  of  statements  of  objectives.  Action 
Plans  to  accomplish  the  projected  resutts-arespre- 
pared.    Both  superiors  and  subordinates  strive  to 
agree  upon  methods  and  activities  necessary  tc? 
reach  stated  objectives,  within  a  specified-;ti?n€^^^^'"' 
frame ^  -.Each-individual  then  applies  his  skill,  in- 

-T  -1, 

.J    '  '      genuity,  effort,  time-j  and  energy  in  getting  dong 

what  has  to  be  done; 
SJep  IV    During  the  ensuing  months  there  are  periodic  formal 
.  disscussions  of  the  objectives  that  were  set. 
The^e  meetings  are_ usually  designed  as  quarterly 
progress  reviews.    The  purpose  of  these  reviews 
'    is  to  keep  the  administration  informed  of  progress 
toward  projected  results.   These  encounters  are 
characterized  by  mutual  respect /  empathy,  pro- 
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gress  assessment  and  problem  solving-. 

The  annual  performance  review  is  conducted  in 
order  to  get  feedback  about  results  achieved  and  ' 
about  progress  expected.   The  administrator  pre-  ^\ 
*      pares  in  advance  the  annual  review,  summarizing  r- 

achievements  and  suggesting  ways  to  improve.  ,  \ 

SUMMARY 

Step  IV  is  based  on  the  principle  that  progress  can  only  be  measured 
in  terms  of  that  towards  which  one  is  trying  to  make  progress.  This 
phase  of  MBO  attempts  to  measure  and  evaluate  all  activities  accord- 
ing to  a  schedule  in  order  to  report  the  current  status  and  progress  toward--^ 
completing  the  objective.   The  individual  reporting  and  approval  techniques 

t 

attempt  to  note  deviations  from  expected  progress  and  report  these  for  cor- 

reotive  action.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  evaluating  results  rather  than  on 
«■ 

an  individuars  personality  or  ^intrinsic  worth.   Methods  of  feedback 

(evaluating  past  progress)  and  f^d  forward  (measuring  anticipated  progress) 

'  r 

give  the  school  administrative' team  an  idea  of  their  present  position  in  re- 
lation  to  where  they  are  going.   Thus,  the  Performance  Appraisal  provides 
the  basis  for  renewed  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  school  in  the  Ongoing 
process  of  Management  by  Objectives.  '  ' 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PROGRAM  PLANNING' AND  BUDGET  SYSTEM* 

« 

INTRODUCTION 

Public  schools  in  Indiana  are  currently  facing  an  economic  crisis  of 
sorts.   The  State  Legislature  voted  in  Its  last  general  assembly  to  freeze 
local  tax  levies  at  the  1973  rate  for  school  purposes  and  to  allocate  an 
additiona/  $36.^00  per  pupil  during  fiscal  1974  and  $38.00  per  pupil  addi- 

/  ■ 

tional  moneVsijifiscal  1975.   /his  in  effect  puts  very  stringent  limitations 
on  the  amount  pf  money  available  for  new  programs,  for  increased  opera- 
tional costs  and  for  maintenance  of  present  prograros.   School  corporation 
_  budgets  have  sky-rocketedy the  past  few  years.   Although  there  seem  to  ♦ 


be  many  "good  cali^es"  in  the  field  of  education  for  which  money  could 
be  spent,  the  legislalu^e  .was  probably  accurately  reflecting  the  ''will  of 
the  people"  and  tlTe'^g^ner'^^Tenorrof  our  times"  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
money  available'  forpT3btic*^trcBrieyrr.^Ttiis  means  more  than  ever  that 
educators  must  make  decisions  regarding  how  to  best  utilize  the  dollars  avail- 
able.  To  accomplish  our  goals  and  objectives,  the  legislature  has  forced  us 
to  recognize  that  there  are  many  good  causes  competing  for  available  dollars, 
and  that  we  as  educators  must  ^t  priorities  and  choose  between  sever,al 
alternatives  "in  getting  the  r^Kt  benefit  out  of  the  dollar.   We  are  forced 


s 


*1: 
c 


to  consider  alternative  methOT»  of  accomplishing  an  objective  in  lighi^^of 
the  cost  involved  as  well  as  quality  of  out-put.  *  ' 


The  author  is  indebted  to  Robert  A.  Hoffman,  Director,  Conner's ville  Area 
Vocational  School,  for  his  generous  assistance  in  preparing  this  chapter. 
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We  in  Indiana  ha\^e  been  most  fortunate  in  experiencing  1;remendous 
growth  in  vocational  education  during  the  past  few  years.   This  growth  has 
beenond  of  our  goals*and  tt  is  being  accomplished.   But  while  it  is  being 
apcoitiplished,  federal  furids  have  not  increased  proportionately.  Con^e- 
q^uently,  during  the  past  year  available  finonies  for  program  reimbursement 
were  approximately  5%  less  than  in  the  prior  year,  while  vocational  enroll- 
men*s  across  the  state  increased  nearly  10%.   This  makes  some  form  of 
Program  Planning  and  Budget  System  necessary  to  obtain  maximum  benefit 
per  dollar.  ^  ^ 

'  '    .  DESCRIPTION -QF^SYSTEM 

.  '      The  system  of  accounting  suggested  for  use  by  an  are^fi  vocational 

school  or  district  is  basically  a  program-by-progr^m  c^cojurnting  method 

utilizing  the  accounting  code  as  prescribed  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 

Accounts  for  school  accounting  purposes.   Costs  are  broken  down  into  two 

■»  » 

main  catagories:  * 
*      1.     Indirect  Charges  Series  Control 
*2.    Direct  Charges  Series  Control 

The  indirect  charges  are  those  which  are  applicable  to  all  programs 
such  as  administrative  costs  /  secrejarial  and  bookkeeping  costs,  care  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  heat,  utilities,  power,  telephone,  and  other  costs 
associated  with  plant  operation.   Also,  fixed  charges  such  as  maintenance 
gr9up  insurance/  etc.j,^,are  ch^rgQ^^Jt^^ke  indirect  catagory.   mr^ect  charges 
areT:hen  matte  for  ea^  program^of^nstruction'l   These  are  broken  down  as 


instructional  salaries,,  aydio-visual  materials,  books.  Instructional  sup- 

/ 

plies,  travel  and  other ^xpei^ges ,  and  repair  or  replacement ^of  furniture  and 

CO 


equipment.    Each  program  has  "its  own  control  number  code  in  this  parti- 
cular  system.   The  pr^gra^h  control  code  is  assigned  in  alphabetical  order. 
For  example:  Agri-Mechanics  -  .01;  Appliance  ^ep^^if  -  .02;  Auto  Body  - 
.03;  Auto  Mechanics  -  .^p4^  and  so  on  down  the  lipe  with  each  separate 
program  having  a  s*eparate  project  number. 

A  monthly  management  report  is  available  w[ithin  a  week  after  the  last 
day  of  the  month  and  gives  the  original  appropriation,  expenditures  to  date, 
outstanding  encumbrances,  and  the  free  balances  as\f  the  end  of  the  month. 
Coupled  to  this  information  of  expenditures  is  a  supplemental  monthly  report 
which  shows  receipts  from  sale  of  materials  or  supplies  in  each  project. 
This  information  isl^eeded  "irT order  to %fi"ow  the  actual  cost  of  a  program 
utilizing  tax  monies.    For  instance",  in  Agri-Mechanics  or  Auto  Mechanics 
it  would  not  be  unusual  to  spend  a  $1,000  in  a  month  on  materials  and 
supplies.   This  does  not  howQver  reflect  the  true  cost  of  the  program  be- 
cause  we  may  taXe  in  $1,000  or  $1,100  in  receipts.   Therefore,  the  monthly 
report  of  receipts  is  inrportant  in  evaluating  the  particular  cost  of  a  program. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  times  there  is  time  lag  between  the  pur- 
chas^  of  saleable  materials  and  the  receipts  for  those  materials.   For  in- 
stance, r^c^ipts  are  very  light  the  first  two  months  of  the  school  year  and 
very  heavy  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  (May  and  June).  * 

The  accounting  system  is  basically  self  explanatory  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  attached  example,  pages  68  through  79. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  the' SYSTEM 
To  implement  such  a  system  of  accounting  would  be  nearly  inipos- 
sible  v;ithout  firm  support  from  top  school  authorities,  Whether  they  be  . 

\  ■'  ^  ... 

a  local  school  board*or  a  joint  vocational  board  of  a  given  area  vocation- 
al school/  For  any  school  systenf  utilizing  a  fairly  late  prograpiable  book- 
keeping  machine,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  implement  such  a  system. 
The  advantages  of  an  accounting  system  are  considerable,  since  they  give 
an  administrator  accurate  cost  analysis  of  each  prograrp  which  c^n  help 
him  identify  problems  and  alternative  solutions  to  those  problems.   A  ' 
thorough,  detailed  and  accurate  ^accounting  system  is  basic  to  the  process 
of  developing  alternatives  in  education  to  get  more  "ba^ig  for  the  buck.  " 

t 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

m  ^  ^  ^ 

Advanta'ges  of  t^ie  system  are  obvious.  °  ♦  ^ 

1.     The  system  gives  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  costs  in  each 

*  ' *  \ 

separate  program,  .  *     ,  \* 


2f.  ,  Thfe'^ic counting  system  provides  'a- basis  for  analyzing  Costs  as 
they  relate  to  number  of -students, placed  in  full  time  employ- 
ment  and  number  of  students  in  the  field  for  which  tjgey.weije   ^  - 
trained;  etc.  -  ^  ' 

.3.*    Information  gained  through  accurate  cost  analysis  provides  ^ 

the  basis  for  setting  up  alternative  solutions  to  meet  educa- 
> 

tional  objectives. 
4.  -  The  accounting  systems  tells  quickly  when  spending  exceeds 
budget  allocation. 


ERJC 


Some,  programs  naturally  cost  mor6  than  others  .   For  - 
example,  welding  takes  a  considerable  exgipndlture  foJ"^ 
supplies  and  has  very  little  return,  in  comparison  to* 
the  operation  of  a  drafting  program.   There  is  a  tendency 
^i^hen  looking  at  the  cos-t  to  base  tuition  or  per  pupil  bill- 
ing on  a  program  cost  basis.   Xhis  may  be  particularly 
attractive  to  superintendents  who  are  sending  students- 
outside  the  school  corporation  to  cheaper  programs. 
An  area  vocational  school  does  not  necessarily  trans- 
fer tuition  costs  on  a  program  basis.   All  costs  are  , 
figured  and  divided  by  total  enrollment  so' that'studentsr 
outside  the  local  corporation  all  pay  the  same^ tuition 
regardless  of  the  program  in  which  they  are  enrolled.    ' ' 
Basing  tuitiG^n<:osts  on  a  program  basis  could  seriously « 
hinder  a  valid  counseling  program  in  that  there  might  be 
a  tendency  on.the'part.of  administration  to  encourage 
participation  ^n  low  cost  programs  jand  discourage  parti- 
cipation  iii  expensive/programs .  ^  - . 

The  monthly  management  report,  while  valuable,  doerS 
take  time  to  prepare.   It  probably xould  not  be  done 
economica^Ji^ Without  the  jDenefit  of  some  typ'^  of  booJpr^  ^ 
keeping  machine.  However /mogt-.^a^hool  corporations' 
-in  Indiana  now  have  such' equipment.    ^  ^ 


SUMMARY 

With  the  general  trend  toward  more  accountability  in  public  .schools 

„    and  with  less  federal  reimbursement jRvB  per  pupil  basis,  some  form  of 

**     *  '  , 
Program  Planning  and  Budge\tiag  System  is  r^apidly  becoming  a  necessity/  • 

betermining  priorities  and  having'a  method  of  cost  analysis  in  education 

are  essential.   We  need  a  system  to  set  alternatives  for  consideration  in 

meeting  educatiorial  objectives.   Basic  to  this  process  is  an  understanding 

.  ^  of  objectives  to  be  obtained  and  an  accurate  accounting  method  to  monitor 
the  cf|st  of  such -a  program.   This  cennot  be  attained  without  the  support  of 
top  echelon  administrative  leadership  in  the  local  educational  agencies. 

^  The  system  has  the  advS-nta^es  o"f  accurate  cost  analysis  at  any  given 
time  and  will  provide  information  necessary  to  correct  inadequacies  and 
exce'ss  expenditures.   However,  there  is  danger  in  slanting  the  vocational 
guidance  program  toward  the  lower  cost  program,  thu?  possibly  reducing 
^  the  breadth  of  offerfngs  available  to  stydentsf 

COJ^ICLUSIONS 

The  age  of  accountability. is ^  full  swing  in  Indiana  with  tile  action 
of  Ihe  legislature  ^imit^g  the  ^mount'^of  "monies  available  on.  a  per  pupil 
basis  ;^  It  is  imWative  tHat  we  implement  some  type  of  PPBS  in  the  admin- 
,  istration  of  our  voca^?i^nal^rograms We  must  xecognize  that  there  are 
.  many  good  causes  competing  for  the  eT)fpenditures  of  funds  /  and  it!s  up 

to  the  educationajl  leadership  and  the  people  in  a  community  to  determine 

*  **  • 

their  priorities  and  in  what  way  the  lirpitfed  dollars  available  for  education 


shall  be  spent.   We  must  recoggize  that  we  as  educators  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  that  we  cannot  solve  all  problems  in  society  with 
pur  edi^catlonal  sg^'fem,  and  that  we  must  establish  priorities  in  educa- 
tion  and  a  system  by  which  we  can  evaluate  the  attainment  of  ert^!^iy?s 
in  reaching  educational  goals. 
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MODEL  PPBS  SYSTEM  FOR  AN  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
*  '     >^  Accounting  of  Projects      v  j 

Month  of  April ' 


,  v.... 


PROJECT:  . 

.  RECEIPTS: 
Services  & 
materials 

EXPENDITURES: 
Supplies 

BALANCES: 

REPAIR  AND 
REPLACEMENT 
OF  EQUIPMENT: 

AGRI-MECHANICS 
APPLIANCE  REPAIR             '  , 

812.11 
6.35 

1.,  027. 46- 
45.49 

215.35 
39. -14 

•  -0- 
-0- 

AUTO  BODY 

159/48 

446.82 

287.34 

-0- 

AUTO  MECHANICS  . 

833.91 

590.99 

242.92 

7.10 

BUILDING  TRADES 

6.50 

42.52 

-    ■  36.02 

-0- 

BUSINESS  /- 

33.15 

410.09 

-  '376^4 

118.44 

COSMETOLOGY 

165.80  ■ 

> 

250.00 

84.20 

DRAFTING 

.  -0- 

58.41 

58.41 

ELECTRONICS  ' 
MACHINE  SHOP 

-0- 
11 .65  - 

28.79 
150.40 

28.79 
r      138. 7& 

-0- 
32.50 

WELDING 

> 

.350.00 

-  -347.70 

,85.48 

TOTALS  FOR:,  APRIL < 

, "  2,031 .25 

3,400.97 

-  1,369.72 

243.52 

PREVIOUS  BALANC'E    '  . 

11,583.24 

39,050.26 

-27,467.02 

13,358?19 

/BALANCES: 

13,614.49 

42,451 .23 

t 

-28-,8a6.74 

13,601.71- 
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APPENDIX-  A 

^                        WORKSHEET  #1  ; 

;    DIVIDE  YOUR  TOTAL  JOB  INTO  ITS 
KEY  AREAS  FOR  RESULTS 

'  INCLUDE  THE  KEY  AREAS          ,  " 

1 

'                 THAT  ARE  PART  OF  YOUR  JOB  NOW:) 

AND  ANY  THAT  YOU  ^EEL  SHOULD  BE  ADDED."       *  • 

YOUR/ JOB       .  _ 

— 

« 

*  # 

"                 ^                      «         •                                                        *  * 

•  * 
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^APPENDIX'  E 


INTERIM  EVALUATION  FORM 


SCHOOL 

'advisor' 


PROGRAM  OBXECTB/E:' 


■POSITION 


€CHOOL  YEAR 


STEP: 


PRESENT  DATE:  ^ 


COMPLETION  CRITERION: 


SCHEDULED  COMPLETION  DATE: 


DAYS  REMAINING 


I.     As  of  this  date,  ho^  certain  are  you  that  this  step  will  be  completed 
*'on  schedule?    (Chqck  one)         '         -  \ 


(1)  definitely  certain  '^ 

(2)  very  probable 

(3*)  appfears  probable       '  , 
(4)  uncertain  -    .  . 
(SKdoubtful  .      .  ,^ 

(6)        not  be  completed  on  schedule 


(If  4,5,^or  6  is  checked,  please  explain  on  back  of  form). 
In  your  opinior^  should  there  be  a  review  or  revision  of  this  plan? 
.  (     )  YES  ,  M     )  NO  ^  - 
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The  research  reported  herein  was;  performed,  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract • with  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  ^and  Adult  Education,  pal^ially  reimbursed  .from 
an  allocation  of  Federal'  funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  U.S-  Department  of  ^Health,  Education  ^d  Welfare 
Contractors  undertaking  such^^projects  under  Goverhm^ni 
sponsorship  are  encouraged        express  freely  their  pro- 
fessional judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the 'project.  Points 
of  view  or  opinions  stated  do  no^t ,  therefore,  necessa^rily 
represent  official  State  Board  cxi*  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
position  or  policy.  ,  ; 


The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  series  of 
55  to.-'BO  career  information  cassette  tapes  designed  as  a  ^ 
cpunseiing-guidance-' information  tool  to  be  usid  to  inform  ^ 
potential  students,  their  parents  and  the  public  of  the  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  offered  in  the  Gateway  , 
Techuical  Institute  districts         ^  ^  " 

The \informat ion' will  bV^disseminated  via  the  telephone 
through  a  contracted  24  hours  answering  service.  Career 
information  becomes  instantly  available  tp '31,884  subscribers 
in  Kenosha  and  46,212  in  Racine,  .     :  - 

G-T.I.C, 


GATEWAY'S  TELEPHONE  INFORMATION  Oti^  CAREERS 
Thousands  of  potential  students,  counselors  and  area 
citizens  annually  telephone  the  Student  Services  Offices  on 
the  three  campuses  of  our  dist'rict  seeking  information  on  the 
career  programs  offered. 

'The  information  presently  provided  by  telephone  is  not 
"adequate  in  informing 'the  person  about  programs  so  they  can  ^ 
make  intelligent  decisions^ about  applying  or '  not . applying  or  » 
even  whether  they  should  pursue  further  information, 

A  means  was  needed  to  thoroughly  inform  potential  students 
'of  th^  characteristics  of  each  program,  the  demands  of  each   ^  . 


program,  and  the  rewards  to  the  person  who  completes  the 
'program.  ^  \     [  .  ; 

1. '  Sometimes  critical  judgments  are  made  by  the 

iswitchboard  onerator  regarding  who  gets  the  call^ 
i.e;.  "I  .understand  ybur  school  has  a  Horticulture 
program.     I  would  liEe  to  talk  to  someone  about 
it.'*    Should  the  ca^ll  go  to  a  teacher,  a  coor- 

din'ator,  .the  Student  Services  receptionist,  a 

\ 

t  \  specific  counselor,  etc? 

^  2.     The  information  the  caller  receives  would  differ. 


/•     sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  depending  upon 
the  repeiver.     The  response  from  a  department 


clerk  may  be  satisfactory,  discourage  furthfer 
investigation,  or  encourage  the  caller  to  seek 
further  information. 

3.  The  depth  as  well  as  correctness  of  data  will  also  , 
*       vary.  '  •  . 

4.  The  availarbp-lity  of  information  varies  with  the  time 
of  day  ori'week,  however,  the  telephone  is  available 
24  hours  a  day  B^d  every  day  of  the  year:  , 

5.  Counselors  and  others  receiving  phone  calls  now  must 
continually  repeat  such  information  on  a  random 

.  basis  to  potential 'students.  ^ 

6.  Counselors  belieVe  there  is  a'decided  lack  of  de- 
tailed  requirements  and  content*' of  each  program  by 
the  ^general  pu&iric. 


7,     Gateway  counselors  have  fouil(|  that  information  given 
.  ,  by  counselors  in  other  institutions  an-d  agencie^ 

(high  schools,  etcO  is  often  inconsistent  with 
existing  conditipns  and  requirements  at  the  post 
^  *       high  school  vocational,  technical  institute* 
.Gateway  Telephone  Information  on  Careers  (G.T.I.C)  will 
be  of  particular  value  with  economically,  culturally  and 

■  ^  y  '  .  .     .    •  : 

educationally^  disadvantaged  youth.     These  persons  often  have 

*  »^ 

the  poorest  pejcep^ion  of  programs  and  occupations •  The^ 

-.1        .  ' 

G,T%I,C.  tapes  wjLll  enable  tSese  individuals  tp  make  more  antel- 
ligent  decisions^^amd  encourag|  more  of  them  to  enroll  in 
vocational,  technical  education  programs  which  would  match 


their  interests,  abilities,   arid  occupational  goals, 


The  specific  objective  of  tliis  effort  ^as  to  develop 
55  to  &9  ten  to  twelye  minute  audio  cassette  tapes  to  inform 
individuals  of  the  pro^grams  and  activities  available  to  them 
in  the  district.  '      ,  ^ 

These  audio  cassette  tapes  will  serve  the'  foll6wing 
functions: 

\        l\     The  availability  of  the  G.T. I.C. '  tapes  would  be 

through  a  24  houif"  telephone  answering  service.  A 
second  set  of  G.T.I.C.  tapes  wrll  be  available  for 
mailing  to  schools,  agencies  or  individuals  on  a 
loan  basis.  '    '  , 

2.     These  G.T.I.C.  tapes  will  incorporate  information 
on  the  most  'frequently  asked  quest iojis  about  each 
program  and  activity.     This  will  result  in  a  more 
\     productive  .counseling  interview  if  sought  l^^ter  by 


th^  applicant.      ^-  ^  ^  ^ 


3.\  These  G,T. I . C. • tapes  will  contain  authoritative 

/         .  -  '  • 

and  standardized  infoj^^mation^pBgroved  by  instructors  * 

./    teaching  in  each  concerned'  program. 

41.     Calls  fiiight^'be-'expected  to  emanate  from  coiMselprs 

I'    working  with  individuals  at, an  agency,  scihool,  Adult 

Learning  Center,  as  well  as  from  the  general  public. 

5.  .  Persons  unable  to  come  to  the  school ^.du^  to  trans- 

portatiotf,  work  schedule,  illness,  child  care  service 

etc*  could  instantly  obtain  vocational,  technici^ 

•    career  information  at  home. 


The'^'imp^rsonal  nature  of  liste'ning  to  a  tape  re- 

i'         »  / 
cording  is. not  considered  a  ptolplem  because  the 

caller  would  be  fully  aware  i:?  this  be-fore  initiating 

the  cal'l.     The  caller  has  the' option/of  gett:^ng  more 


'7  «  •  . 

person^-lized  information  if 

/ 

? 

campus  .aftei;  getting'  the  g 
tapes. 


he  chooses  to  call,  a 

eral  data  via  the  G.T.I.C, 


— 


The  objective  oi  this  project  was  accomplished  With* 
fifty-six  cassette  tapes  recorded.     The  tap^s  vary  in  length 
from  approximately  three  to  seven  minutes. 

COMPLETED  G,T,I.C,  TAPES 


Admission  to  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
Apprent  tceship 
Adult .High  School 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Accounting 

Aeronautics-Pilot  Training 
Autpmotive  / 
Aviation  Mid-Managem^ent  ' 
Civil  Structural  Technology 
Court  &  Conference  Reporting 
bat a  Processing 

Electronic  Computer  Technology 
Electronic  Technology 
Fire  Science  Technology 
Fluid  Power  i 
Food  Service  Management 
Horticulture  -  Marketing 
Horticulture  -  Production 
Hotel-Motel  Mahagei^ent 
Industrial  Engineering  Technician 
Instrumentation  Technology 
Interior  Design  ^ 
Land  Surveying  Technician 
Library  Media  TechnicgJ^-ft^sistant 
Marketing 

Marketing  -  Fashion  Merchandising 
Marketing  -  Industrial 
Mechanical  Design  ' 
Nursing  -  Technical  _  ,s  ^ 

Police  Science- 
Secretarial  Science 

VOCATIONAL  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS 
Account, Clerk 

'Air-^rame  &^Powerplant  Mechanic 
Auto  Body  ^  ^ 

Automotive  Mechanics 
Clerk  Typist 
Cosmetology 


6^- 


^'^  Data  Processing  Machine  Operations 

Dental  Assistant        '  ' 
.  '  Drafting  -  Mechanical^ 

Electronic  Servicing 
Farm  Training 
Fluid  Power  Maintenance 
Food  Service' Assist  ant 
General  Sales  -  Hotel/Motel       ,  \ 
*      ^  ^    Mkchine  Tool  Operation 

Medical  Assistant 
Operating  Room  .Assistant 
^  Power  Mechanics' 

Practical  Nursing 
*      Pre-Service  Nursing  Assistant 
Production  Agriculture 
Sales  '&  Merchandising  '  ,  '  > 

Stenography    .  '^^ 
*  Upholstery  &  Autti  .Trim 

Ward  Clerk 
Welding 


V 


m 

\ 


y  ■ 


Personnel  involved : 

Donald  J.  Berns,  Ed.S.  Counselor  (Gathered  career  information 
for- scripts,  wrote  and  critiqued  scripts,  critiqued 
narrations  and  overall  implemented  and  supervised^ the 
total  project . ) 

David. Scfieunemann,  A.A.S.  Technician     (Wrote  a  few  -scripts, 
assembled  materials,  recorded  and  duplicated  the 
cassette  tapes*.  ) 

Johnathan  Green,  (Professional  radio  announcer  for^^MJ  "  . 

recorded  forty-two  G.T.I.C.  tapes.)  ^ 

Virginia  Peterson,  B.S.     (Experienced  rS^^a  ^nouncer;  recorded 
twelve  tapes.,) 

Rita  Dosemagen,  B.S.     (Experienced  radio  announcer,  recorded 
ten  tapes,  y  -      ,  \ 

\'- 
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Implementation:  -  ^ 

Gateway  Technical  Institute  has  purchased  the  services 
of  a  twenty-four  hour  answering  service  in  Racine  to^  disseminate 
the  recorded  informa-^ion.     Initially  tWb  lines  with  one  number 
(414-552-7933)  wjll  be  used.     It  will  be  toll  free  to  t^e 
cities  of  both  K^ndSha  and  Racine.     Newspaper  advertisements 
will  announce  to  the  public  the  number  to  call  for  career 
information  together  with  thjB  caree>  tapes  ax^Q,ilable.  Brochures 


w;Lll  also  be  developed*^  The  service  will  be  ^in  operation 
September  6,''i974. 

When  a  caller  requests  a  career  tape,  the  switchboard  ^ 
operator  inserts  "the  cassette  into  a  playback "^it  coupled 
to  the  telepJione  line.  Jfhen  the  recording  ends,  the  line 
disconnects  autoiBa;tically  and  becomes  available  for  another 
call.'  Each  tape. ends  with  instruction^  to  the  listener  to  talk 
io  a^4°unseaor  at  a  Gateway-  campus  for  further  information. 
The  switchboard  operator  is  not  expected  to  answer  any  questions 
and  will  refer  the  caller  to  a  counselor  at  Gateway.  >  - 

It  is  expected  that  the  system  can  handle  several  hi^tidred 
vcalls  a  week,  however,  other  lines. can  be  added  if  it  becomes 
aecessary.    -s  .  •        *  , 


-  9  - 


.  BEST  COPT  AWUUbLE 

^  * 

CONTENTS  ' 


Admission  to  Gateway  Technical.  Institute 
Adult  High  School 
Apprenticeship' 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
ACCOUNTING 

AERONAUTICS-PILOT  TRAINING 
AUTOMOTIVE 

aviation"  MID-^!ANAGE^ENT 
CIVIL  STRUCTURAL  TECHNOLOGY^ 
COURT  d  CONFERENCE  REPORTINcT  j 
DATA  PROCESSING 
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ADMISSION  TO  GATEWAY  TECliNICAL  INSTITUTE 


Hi  .         I'm  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    The  information  on 
admissions  which  follows  pertains  to  ypu  if  you  plan  to  enter  a  career  program  of 
study  in  the  associate  degree  or  diploma  divisions  as  a  full  time  student.    Part  * 
time  students  need  only  consultVith  a  counselor  and  then  register  for  a  class 


or  two.    You  must,  however,  be  at  least  e^ghtfeen  years  old  o£  a  high  school 
graduate  before  entry.  -  *  0^  . 

Gateway  is  somewhat  complex  in  that  we  offer  hundreds  of  courses  designed  to 
meet  the  itidividual  needs  of  our  many  students.    We  have  over^^ifty  career  programs 

» 

of  stt/dy.i  Each  program  consists  of  a  number  of  specialized  courses.    We  want  to* 

help  you  seJLect  those  courses  in  which  you  will  find  success.    Ifi  some  cases  this 
> 

may  mean  granting  credits  transferred  from  another  college,  or  cf,edits  through  special 
examinations.    In  other  cases,  it  may  be  advisable  to  begin  with  some  refresher 
courses.    In  9rder  for  us  to  help  you  plan  your  new  career  in  mord^  than  a,  "by  guess 
and  by  gosh"  manner  we  wis)t^.y<m.-to  complete  the  following  admissions  steps: 

One  .  •  .  Complete ^an  application  form.    We  need  to  know  what  you  wish  to  stuciy 
and  when  you  want  to  begin  in  order  for  us  to  provide  you  with  further  information. 

Two  «  •  .  You  should  send  transcripts  from  your  high  school  as  well  as  college 
if  any  work  was  completed.    Often  we  find  applicants  apologizing  for  their  poor  or 
incomplete  past  education,  however,  as  counselors  our  greatest  satisfaction  comes 
from  seeing  these  same  persons  achieve  the  successes  at  Gateway  that  were  previously 

r 

only  in  their  dreams.  V  ' 

Three  .  .  .  Counseling  tests  are  given  every  month  on  a  Saturday  morning  at 
Gateway.    If,  however,  you  took  the  A.C.T^  (American  College  Test)  it  may  not: be  * 
necessary  to  take  Gateway's  Counseling  test. 


er|c         .  .     ^       •  '  -v  


Admissions  '  >   *  ,  .  ' 

Page  2    ^  .  t  -  \ 

\       If  you  plan  to  enter  one  of  the  health  career  programs  you^will  be  required  to 
have  an  interview  with  a  specialized  health  occupations  counselor  when  your  application 
transcript/ and  testing  is  completed,    Applic'ants  for  the  associate  degree  nursing 
program  must  show  sufficient  achievement  through  tests  in^iology,  Chemistry  and 
Arithmetic  before  becoming  eligible  for  entry,  *  . 

•  After^ completion       these  three  steps  you  will  .be, notified  of  your  status  in  ^ 

writing.  .  ^  ^  -  .  * 

I  wish  Xo  emphasize  that  the  admission  procesTs  for  full  time  student  applicants 
is  only  to  advise  you  in  choosing  classes  where  you  will  meet  with  success.    We  • 
have  no  maximum  or  minimum  number  of  classes  which  must  be  taken,  but  rather  only, 
what  seems  most  advisable  for  each  individual •  *  ^ 

Unfortunately  in  some  programs,  such  as  nursing,  the  demand  for  entry  far  exceeds 
the  available  space.    All  applicants  are  accepted  on  a  "first  come  first  serve" 
basis  after  completion  of  admission*  procec/t<res. 

Some  programs  of  study  have  special  requirements  before  entry.    We  strongly 
recommend  you  discuss  your  educational  plans  with'a  Gateway-^ counselor. 

Physical  exams  are  required  in  all  health  programs  of  study.    The  Aviation- 
Piiot  program  requires  a  minimum  of  a  class  two  F.A.A,  physical  examination. 

Some  careers  have  certain  char-acteristics  which  other  people  have  found  to' be 
iiUportant  in  acheiving  success.    This  information  may  be  obtained  from*  Gateway 
counselors.    Although  some  programs  are  more  costly  because  of  material  fees, 
tools  or  equipment,  you  may  expect  that  most  will  not  exceed  $150  per  year  for  feeS' 
'^'and  books  if  you  live  in  the  Gateway  district.  / 

Let  us  help  you  begin  a  new  career.    We  are  available  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  evenings  by  appointment.    If  ve  may  be  of  further 
assistance  telephone  your  nearby  campus  of  Gateway  Technical  Institute  and  ask  for 
the  Student  Services  office.*^ 


ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Hello  •         I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  the  Adult  High  School  Diploma 
program  offered  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute*    Hundreds  of  people,  ages  eighteen 
\o  eighty,  have* participated  in  this  program.    To  date  several  hundred  have 
graduated.  .  »^ 

This  program  is  a  cooperative  one  offered  by  Gateway  Technical  Institute  in 
conjunction  with  the  public  high  schools  in  the  Kenosha,  Racine  and  Walworth 
counties.  ^      *  *  ^ 

To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  you  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  ^ 
and  out  of  school  for  at  least  one  year  or  an  eighteen  year  old'.^hose  class  has  • 
graduated. 

To  begin  you  need  only  to  fill  out  a  one  page  application  blank  and  request 
your  previous  high  school  to  send  your  transcript  to  student  services  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute.    Desire  and  determination  to  c6mplete  your  high  school 
diploma  are  thd  only  other  requirements  for  success  in  this  endeavor. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include  4  units  of  English,  1  unit  each  of 

Math,^  Science,  American  Histary  and  Social  Studies.    You  are  allowed  8  units  t)f 

Electives  to  complete  the  total  required  16-  units.    You^may  wish  to  take  pro- 

flciency  tests  and  'thereby  earn  up  to  eight  credits.    To  do  so,  you  must  write  a 

.  .       \  ^  ^  * 

standardized  test  in  the  area  of  your  choice,  complet^ing  a  minimum  number  of  answers 

correctly.    The  credits  gained  by  these  tests  can^e  ps.ed  for  either  required  ^nd 

elective  courses.    Students  entering  who  need  work  in  required  subjects  must  take 

a  minimum  of  one  course  in  the  classroom. 

Other  post-high  school  credits  which  you  may  wish  to  transfer  to  this  program 

will  Ve  evaluated  by  counselors  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    You  may  obtain 

credit  towards  your  diploma  through  work  experience,"  which  must  also  he  evaluated. 
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You  do        have  to  take  these  proficiency  "tests,  however  it  may  be  to  your^  '  - 
advantage  since  you  may  be  awarded    credits  based  on  test  Results,  'if  you  take 
a  proficiency  test  and  fail,  you  will  be  counselled  to  enroll  in  the  cla;ss.  There 
is  no  penalty.fqr  not  achieving  a  high  score  on  the  tests,    You^can  prepare*  for  ' 
the  tests  by  independent  study  or  with  the  help  of  personnel  at  Gateway  Opportunity 
Center*  or  Adij-lt  Learning  Centers.    Sainple  test  qifestions  are  also  available  from 
Ga^teway  counjselors. 

The  AdultvHigh  School. Program  provides  not  only  an  opprotun^ity  for  people 
at  least  eighteen  through  eighty  years  of  age  to  complete  requirements  for  a  high 
school  diploma  but  also  to  tae^t  requirements  for  apprenticeship  in  the  skill 
trades.    In  addition,  this  program  will  provide  you  with  miijimum  requirements'  of  - 
most  employers,,  as  w^ell ^^-^^alifying  you  for  promotion  or  prepare  you  for  a  new 
occupation.    Having  your  high^school  diploma  will,  in -some,  cases,  improve  your 
earning  power.    The  personal  satisfaction  obta£ned  -is,  however,  '^he  most  important 


factor.  f  ' 


You  can  take  day  or  evening  classes/ maintaining  privacy  about  your  status 
if  you  so  desire.    The  classes  generally  meet  .onoe  a  week  for  2,  2h  or  3  hours 
and  continue  from  twelve  to  eighteen  weeks,  depending  on  the  class.    You  may  enroll 
in  a,s  many  or  as  few  classes,  as  you  wish'.    The  length  of  time  it  will  take  you 
tocaiplete  a  diploma  will  depend  on  the  numbej:  of  ^cr^dits  you  still  need.  Students 
are  graded  on  a'A,-.B,  C,  D,  and  NO  (No  Credit)  basis. 

■J  * 

It  is  never  too  Ute  to  begin  working  on  a  high  school  diploma.  'If  you  h^i^e 

* 

*  doubt  about  your  ability  to  handle  the  work,v  you  should  know  that  studies  indicate 
many  persons  reach  their'^'peak  level  of  learning  two  or  three  decades  after  their 
teen  years •  '  - 
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If  you  are  a  veter-<)ji,  you  will  qualify  for  Veterans  Benefits.  Furthermore, 
the  total  number  ot  moriths  of  enti.tleraent  is  not  reduced  as  a  result  of  participating, 

in  the  High  School  Program,    While  you  are  enrolled  in  the  Adult  High  School 

'  '  "  ^ 

Program,  you  may  also  take  Associate  Degree  or  Diploma  classes  to  fulfill  high 
school  requirements •      ^  - 

Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  are  rea^dy  to  graduate,  a  short  formal 

\ 

graduation  ceremony  is  scheduled,    You  do  not  haye  to  attend,  the  ceremony,  however, 
most  studlents  do  since  it  represents  the  culmination  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and 

effort  as  well  as  the  achievement  of  a  goal,  ' 

•  ■» 

,    the  diploma  which  is  awarded  is    identical  to  the  one  awarded  by  local  high  , 
schools  except  the  words  -Adult  High  School  are  included  in  the  text. 

Talk  to  students  and*  instructors  in  the  program,  Don*t  delay  ,  «  ,  now  is 
a  good  time  to  contact  a  Counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  and  to  enter 
the  Adult  High  School  Diploma  Program,  . 
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l^i  •  •  •  I  vould  like  to  give  you  jso&e  general  information  about  apprenticeship 
training-.  '      •  '  ^/ 

An  apprenticeship  is  a  legal  agreement  between  an  employer  and    his  employee, 
vho  b^omes  known  as^  an  apprentice.    The  contract  is  known  as  an  "indenture". 

To  promote  the  interests  of  all  parties  and  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  agreement,  a  third  nei^tral  party  is  given  the  authority  to  supervise  the 
apprenticeship- -The  Wisconsin  Bepartjaent.  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human  Relations. 

^  *Onder  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  employer  assumes  the  responsibility, 
of  {eaching  a  trade  to  the  apprentice,  and  the  apprentice  assumes  the  responsi- 
-Vility  of  learning  that  trade.  jGenerally  speaking,  through  this  .system,  a  young 
vorkA  {usually  between  'the  ^ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five)  is  given  thorough 
instruction  and  experience,  both  on  and  off  the  Job,  in  all  of  the  practical  and 
th§o1:etical  aspects  of  the  t5roftc  in  a  skilled  trade. 

According  to  Wisconsin  Stffte  Law,  each  a^prentibeship  conti^^ict  must  contain  ' 
certain  items:    First,  the  term  of  training.    The  typical-  apprenticeship  lasts 
anywhere  fipom  two  to  five  year&.r       ^  , 

Second,  school  attendance  requirements.'   Cj^ssroom  attendance  in  subjects 
^  related  to  the  trade  that  the  apprentice  is  learning  is  a  very  critical  part  of 
the  contract,    these  classes  are  reserved  for  those  already  accepted  as  apprentices 
and' are  bot  open  to  the -general*  public.  ^ 

Gateway  Technical  Institute  .cb-operatcTs  with  many  area  "^ployers,  industrial 
and  commercial  apprentice  commrttees,  to  provide  instruction  in  areas  directly 
related  to  many  apprenticeable  trades.    Of  interest  and  importance  to  the  apprentice 

is  the  fact  jthat  the  employer  pays  full  wages  for  time  spent  in  the  classroom*  ' 

^  *  f 

Third,  this  contract  must  specify  the  various  phases  of  the  trade  Jto  be 

>   *  •  .  j  ' 

taught*  and  thi  amount  of  time  io  be  spent  on  eaoh  phasew 
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Fourth,  the  wages  to^e  paid  tq  tha  appVentic^^;^  Most  employers,  base  the 

.  '      -      3>       *        '       .       '   .  ^  • 

Apprentice's  wages  on  those  earned       skilled  craftsmen,  t>|ho  arc  known  as 

jourfeeymen^    Most  employers  start  the  apprentice  at  about  fifty  percent  of  the  . 

^  ,  '  •  •  ^  '  \    "  ^ 

journeyman's  rate,  and  grant  five  percent  raises  eyery  5^  months;  how^aver,  these 

percentages  vary  with  each  ci?aft  e^rid  employer^ 

The  selection  of  the  apprentice  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employer,  so  ^ 
the  first  step,  if  you  are  int^re^ed  in  leatning  a  skilled  trade  which  utilizes 
the  apprenticeship  program,  is  tfo  let  the  employer  know  of  your  intentions.  ' 
Thi^  can  be  done  in  several  j^ays*,       ^        •  .  ^ 

For  example,  yotf  couia  register  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  S.ecurity 
Office.    In  additic^  yo.u  could , contact  individual  employers  o^^^the  varioiis^union 
trade  committees  which  selec|9appren^ice^s,  you  could  also  contact  the  Gateway  ^ 
Technical  Institute  co-o*tdin'at;or  of  apprenticeship  programs  or  counselor  for 
information  about  how  to^pply, for  apntrenticeships. 

Past,%xperience  has  showhM:ha^  most^  trades  prefer  candidates  who  have  com- 
Apleted  high  school  or  its,  equivalent,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  V  vocational 
aptitude  test  battery  to  validate  their  ability  to  learn,    ^hese  tests  are  given 
by  the  state  emplo'yment  security,  the  Gateway  Technical"  Insitute,  and  by  the 
Tarl6us  trade  advisoTV  boacTds.  '       '  ,  , 

The  list  of  trades  which  use.  this  method  of  ^l^ining  and  training  new 
employees  is  quite,  lengthy.    If  you  h^^^  .a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
particular  trade  in  which  y6u  at'e  interested  uses  the  apprenticeship  program, 
contact  Gateway  for  curi^ent  information.    As  a.s;^le,  most  skilled  .trades  such  as 
mAsons,  die  makers,  electrlciaits,  machinists,  and  welders  require  ^prenticeships 
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There  are  three  licensed  trades--plumbers, 'cosmetologists,  and  barbers — which, 
by  state  law  can  accept  new  employees  only  If  they  have  compX^feted  apprenticeship 
programs.  *  ^  ^ 

The  advantages  of  apprenticeship  are  many;    This  program  provides  a  real  • 

'  •  ^  f 

opportunity  to  develop)  your  skills  to  the  highest  degree,  thereby  creating  a  greater 

V''  -  ' 

demand  for  ydur  ^rvices,        "     ^  . 

The  program  gives  yoO  advanced  training  and  educa tion-~both  with  pay.  Upon 

— * 

completion,  you  h^ve  gained  the  recognition  due  to  i,  skilled  craftsman,  financi-fil 
security  which  accompanies  significant  employmetlt  and  state  certif ication^ 

If  you  would  like  to  become  an  apprentice,  we  suggest  that  you  take  action 
on  the  procedures  described  earlier.    You  might  ^begin  by  contacting  tW  apprentice 
ship  office  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    The  demand  for  entry  into  sAne 
apprenticeships  is  greater  than  the  nimiber  wh|.ch  can  be  accepted*    Waiting  lists 
are  maintained.  ^ 

If  you  find  that  apprenticeships  in  the  area  of  your  choice  are  not  immediately 
available  you  might  wish  to  investigate  the  more  than-'Hf ty  technical  and 
vocational  career,  program?  offered  at  Gateway. 

Some  pf  these  programs^re'pr^Aapprei^        oriented,  and  many  employers  will 

V  •  ;    L.  ^ 

give  you  credit  for  them  towards  youj  apprenticeship,  innaffect  reducing  tpe 
length  <A  time  needed  to  complete  your  apprenticeship  training.  ^  7t-Ji' 

At  the  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  there  are  trained  professionals  available 
to  assist  you  in  your  career  chqj.ce,  whether  it  involves  apprentice&hips  or  not. 
Why  not  contact  them?  .  C 

You  are  an  Individual  with  special  abilities;  select'  your  career  by  choice, 
not  by  chance «  ^ 
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ACGOUNTING 


Hello  •  •  •  You  can  become  an  accountant  after  completing  the  Associate 
liegree  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    I'd  like  to  explain  some  things 
about  his'  career* 

The  accountant,  whether  sis  a  small  firm  ot  a  large  business,  is  really  at 
the  hub  of  the  activity.  The  accountant's  records  tell  the  story  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  of  whether  a  business  is  operating  profitably.    Management  usesT  these 

L  '  ■ 

reports  in  making  decisions  for  the  company's  future.    The  accountant's  language 

is  ntmbers- -numbers  which  indicate  costs,  payments,  bill  collections,  profits 

/  .  . 

and  lasses.    The  tods  ^re  modem  business  machines  which  becbme  mathematical  aids. 

The  duties  of  an  account  with  an  associate  degree  depeAd  upon  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  firm  or  institution  in  which  you  are  employed. 

Private  accountants,  sometimes  called  industrial  or  management  accouptants, 
handle  financial  records  of  tjhe  firtn  of  which  they  are  salaried  employees. 

Government  accountants  work  on  the  financial  records  of  -goverrunent  agencies 
or,  when  necessary,  audxt  the  records  of  private  companies •    ^n  the  federal 
govemmeat^  many  accountants  are  employed  as  bank  examiners,  'internal  revenue 
agents^v^ai^investigators,  in  addition  to  regular  accounting^^positions.  , 

Each  of  thefee  areas  employs  accountants  specializing  in  a  particular  aspect 
.of  i^ccounting.    The  general  accountant  installs,  and  develops  general  accounting, 
budget,  and  cost  systems,  and  supervises  other  workers*.   You  are  resporisible  for 
maintaining  records,  balancing  the  books, ^and  preparing  knd  analysing  statements 
on  all  financial  aspepts  of  business  for  administrative  officers*  '^^^ 

As  an  accountant,  you, may  work  in  one  branch  of  accounting,  for  example: 

preparing  payrolls,'  analyzing  costs,  paying  bills,  collecting  amounts  due  from 

*\  ' 

V  ^ 

customers.  ^  <  , 

ZZ  '  -  . 
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Accountants  are  employed' wherever  business,  industrial  or  government 
organizations  are  located*    Most  accountants  work  in  the  stimulating^ atmosphere 
of  a  large  metropolitan  area  where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  public 
accounting  firms  and  central  offices  of  large  business  organizations* 

As  accountant,  you  must  be  able  to  wcirlt  independently,  and  with  machines^^ 

You  may  also  supervise  the  work  of  others  who  perform  the  more  routine  phases  of 

the  operation  such  as  the  account  clerk.    Personal  qualities  necessary  for  t)oth 

functions  are:    facility  in  working  with  figures  and  ability  to  thiTik  logicallyj 

"clarity  of  both  oral  and  written  expression;  heat,  accurate,  and  orderly  )iabits 

of  work*    Because  y^.  will  work  with  large  amounts  of  money,  it  only  on  paper, 

you  are  expected  %o  be  aSsolutely  trustworthy.    You  must  show  good  jud^et^t  in  -^000^ 

.    '  i  *•  * 

interpreting  financial  data*  ^  S  ' 

^  An  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  figures  is  high  on  the  list  of  qua-lif ic^^ions 

for  li. prospective  accountant.    There  should  be  a  curiousity  about  problem  solving, 

indicating  mathematical  ability.    You  should  be  able  to  understand  and'  apj)ly 

instructions  and  principles  of  a  complex  nature. 

You  should  be  willing  to  do  ^routine  work  faS^  ion^  periods  of  time,  and  be 

able  to  woijc"  alone  or  arpund  otEers.    You  should 'have  a  good  vocabulary  and  be 

able  to  make  reports  both  orally  and  in.  writing. 

Some* helpful  high  school  courses  are  Accounting,  Mathematics,  Bussiness 

Arithmetic,  , English,  Bookkeeping,  Marketing,  Speech,  Business  Machine  Operation, 

Economics,  and  Statistics*      -*  ^ 

.     The  two-year  associate  degree  program  in  accounting  at  Gatisway  Technical  ^ 

•  Institute  will  prepare  you  with  a  well-rounded,  basic  4cnowledge  of  the  field. 


1 
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The  couijses  that  you  will  take  are:    Business  .Math,  Ecpnomics,  Business  Law, 

anS  four  semesters, of  Accounting!  Machine  Caculations,^  Income  Tax  Accounting, 

Cdst  Accounting",  Inttoduction^o  Data  Processing,  a©d  Office  Management,  T\^o 

electives  are  Auditing  and  Mar^gerial  Accounting.  1  i 

To  complete  your  program  you  will  also  take  courses  in  Communications, 

\  '        ^  '  *  ^    '  ^  * 

Effective,  Speaking,  American  Institut^Qns,  and  Psychology  of  Human  Relations, 

You  will  become  fapiilWar  with  most  of  the  business  machine-s  used  in  the 

accounting  offices*    In  the  two  y^ar  program.  Gateway  Tecftiical  Institute  offers-*. 

a  double  major  of  accounting,  and  data  processing  with  only  an  additional  semester^ 

of  'study.    This  famiJL^ayity  with  data  processing  sjystems  as  related  to  accountirtg 

^  '  ^  •  •  V  .  _  / 

may  be  an^  important  advantage  to  you  In /greater  flexability  f  or'emploYiDeniu^^ 
As  an  Accx)uotitig  graduate,,  you  will  be  pi'epared  to  enter  public,-  private,  ' 

.  '      -  * '  y    .  '  : 

or  governmental  employmeht,  and  may*  specialize  in  auditing,  budgeting,  cost,  ' 
systems  or  taxes,  t       '      ^       *  "  . 


AcccMantants  vyho  want  to^et  to  the  top  of  their  profession  and  'lemaiiJ  the^S 
usually  find  it  ne^c^ssary  t^  continue  their  study  of  accounting  and  rela1:ed 
problems  in  their  Spare  time.    Thousands  of  practicing,  accountants  have  eftrolleti 
in  college  courses,  and  professional  associations  in  order  tb  s^^Plali:;;^*  in  certain 
areas  of  skill,  and  become  eligible  for  advancement  and  promotion,  • 

'      ^  '  %     '         J  <  *  \      >  • 

^     Employtoent  opportunities  for  Accountants  are  expected,  to^rema'^in  steady,^  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  and  sijsfe  of  businesses  an3  cdrporatibns^^  Higjily,^ 
trained  .accountants  are  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  as  consultants  in^business 
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The  Wisconsin  State  Employment.  Service  reports  a  shortage  of  accountauts  \ 
in  the  state,  indicating  a  continuing  need  for  workers  in  this  career.  . 

Talk  to  the  students  and  teachers  who  are*  involved  in  the  program*  Go 
out  and  interview  professionals  already  in  the  field.    After  you  have  gathered 

i 

all  the  infbrmation  that  you  can,  then  you  will  be  able  to  decide  on  a  career  as 
4n  Accountant, 


•       ^    BEST  COPT  mum 
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Ifi  •  .  .  I  would  like*to  tell  you  about  a  career  in  aviation  as  a  pilot. 
An  associate  of  applied  science  degree  in  aeronautics-~pilot  training  is  offered 
at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 

While  the  various  kinds  of  piloting  j-obs  involve^  a  variety  of  special 
circinnsta^peSf  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  that  are  conimca  to  all  career 
pilots. 

They  allN^rk  in  a  cqpkpit  crowded  with  instruments,  switches,  and  dials. 

Noise  and  vibration,  particularly  noticersrble  on  propeller  aircraft  are  always 

 ^ 

present.    They  operate  the  aircraft  controls  to  taxi,  takeoff,  cruise  and  land. 

They  have  a  concern  for  safety  including  the  safe  condition  of  air-worthiness 
of  the  plane;  weather  factors  affecting  the  safety  of  the  flight;  and  flight 
regulations,  air  traffic  control  procedures,  and  air  navigational  aids  designed 
to  provide  jnaximum  safety  in  the  air. 

,They  have  dual  ^^sponsibility.    They  must  not  only  satisfy  their  employer, 
who  might  be  an  air.  taxi  operator,  fixed  base  operator  or  an  airline,  but  they 
must  also  convince  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  that  their  flying  skills, 
knowledge,  and  state  of  liealth  are  at  all  times 'acceptable  for  the  particular 
flying  jobs  they  perform.  ^ 

They  must  submit  to  frcqucnt<>  physical  examinations  and  meet  certain  medical 
standards  whibh  vajy  according  >to  the  license  which  the  pilot  holds*    A  Class  I 
certificate  requires  the  highest  standards  of  vision,  hearing, ^equilibrium,  and 
gtoeral  physical  condition.    A  Class  II  certificate  demands  less  rigid  standards 

but  stfll  requires  a  high  degree  of  pJjfeical  health.    A  Class  III  certificate  is 

t 

^adequate  for  the  private  pilot  license  but  Is  not  Sufficient  for  employment  or 
a  professional  career;  pilot« 
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The  higher  the  number  of  flying  hours  and  the  more  versatile  the  flying 

'.9krllS|  the  more  varied  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement  as  a  pilot*  There 

are  opportunities  to  transfer  frora  one  kind  of  pilot  job  to  another  as  flying 

hours  are  accumulated  and  additional  skill's  are  mastered, 

♦  • 

Frequently  a  pilot  doubles  as  a  flight  instructor  and  air  taxi  pilot,  or 
may  also  operate  an  aircraft  repair  station  with  flight  instruction  and  air  taxi 
operations  as  sidelines.    Many  job  ,  govenmiental  agencies,  such  as  the 

Federal  Aviation  Administration.  . 

Professional  flying  has  five  major  divisions^ each  requiring  its  own  set 
of  standards.    The  Airline  pilot  is  the  most  glamourous,  and  the  agriculture  or 
"Ag"  pilot  is  the  most  dangerous.    The  Corporate  pilot  is  employed  by  industry 
and  the  \ir  taxi,  charter  pilot  and  flight  instructor  can  be  found  employed  by 
aviation  biisix^ess^  at  most  airports,         ,  .  *    •  *  • 

Flight  instruction  is  not  an  uncommon  .entry  job  for  young  associate  degree 
graduate  from  Gateway  Technical  Institute,    Flight  Instruction  provides  excellent, 
opportunities  to  gain  much  needed  experience  and  flight  time  so  essential  for 
other  professional  flying,  "       ;  ^ 

The  professional  commercial  pilot  plans  each  flight  with  the  flight  dispatcher 
and  meterolpglst*    As  a  pilot  you  check  out  take  off  procedures,  and  sati^  your* 
self  that  the  plane  is  operating  normally  before  take-off,  you  fly  the  plane  over 
the  designated  route^^^^d  at  final  destination,  file  a  trip  repojrt*    You  are  in 
cccmand  of  the  plan#and  are  ^Responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  aircraft,  Its 
passengers,  crew,  and  cargo 

Since  airlines  of  tenyxequire  a  bacalaureate  degree  and  a  thousand  o:;  more 
hours  of  flight  time,  associate  degree  graduates  from  Gateway  should  not  expect 
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,  to  enter  these  positions  without  further  education  and  experience.    You  should 
also  consider  that . airlines  positions  make  up  a  very  small  portion  of  jobs 
available  to  the  professional  pilot. 

The  corporate  pilot,  on  the  other  hand,  flies  aircraft  omed  by  business 
and  industrial  firms,  transporting  company    executives  on  cross-country  flights 
to  branch  plants  and  business  conferences.    As  a  corporate  pilot  you  may  arrange 
tor  in-flight  passenger  meals  and  ground  transportat^.on  at  destinations,  and  be 
responsible  for  supervising  the  servicing  and  mantenance  of  the  aircraft,  and 
keeping  aircraft  records. 

As  an  Air  Taxi  Pilot  you  fly  fare-paying  passengers  "anywhere-anytime",  but 
usually  for  short  duration  over  varying  routes  in  single  engine  or  light  twin- 
engine  airplanes. 

\» 

As  an  agricultural  pilot  you  would  fly  specially  designed  aircraft  (including 
helic5pters)  to  dust  or  spray  herbicides,  insecticides^  seeds,  and  fertilizers 
ot/ crops,  orchards,  forests,  fields,  and  swamps.    The  majority  of  this  flying  is 
done  less  than  50  feet  altitude.    It  is  the  most  dangerous  and  demanding  of  the 
professional  iPilot  fields. 

The  Career  pilot  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  combines  academic 
and  technical  studies  to  qualify  you  for  a  position  requiring  professional^ 
piloting  knowledge.    As  a  student  you  will  receive  classroom  instruction  in 
Navigation  Meteorology,  Aero-Science,  Engines,  Structures,  and  Systems  Theory, 
and  o^er  course  work  pertaining  to  flight. 

Several  courses  of  actual  flight  instruction  are  required,  and  th#be  will 
enable  you-  to  complete  the  airman  certification  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  the  ratings  of  Private  Pilot,  Commercial  Pilot, 

ERIC  <      •  • 
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Instrument  Pilot,  and  Certified  Instruc.tor  Pilot.    Electives  of  multi-engine  and 
Instrument  Instructor  ratings  are  optional.    The  required  ratings  will  total  220 
hours  of  flight  tiia^.    As  a  student  you  must  pay 'the  costs  of  flying  the  aircraft 
used  in  instruction.    Total  flight  fees  will  exceed  $4,000  for  this  two  year 
degree. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  study,  you  will  receive  an  education  in  the 
academic  area  with  such  courses  as  Written  Communications,  Effective  Speaking, 
Economics  and  Psychology  of  Human  Relations.    You  should  be  particularly  adept 
in  Algebra^  Mathematics  and  Science  as  you  will  be  expected  to  enter  immediately 
into  college  level  algebra  and  trigonometry  followed  by  aerophysics* 

« 

The  general  trend  in  air  transportation  has  been  upward  and  there  are  enough 
positive  factors  in  the  picture  to  conclude  that  this  trend  will  continue.  The 
increasing  volinae  of  airline  passengers,  the  explosive  growth  of  air  cargo  service, 
and  new  short-haul  aircraft  for  iocal  service  add  up  to  a  large  air  transport 
fleet  and  a  rise  in  the  number  of  additional  pilots  required.    The  aviation  industry 
is,  however,  closely  related  to  the  general  economic  conditions  of  our  nation. 

^^"^^^you  have  what  it  takes  to  become  a  career  pilot  contact  a  counselor  at 
Gateway  Technical  Institute^    Wc^ggest  you  also  talk  to  students  and  instructors 
at  Gateway  arid  get  their  viewpoints.    Then,  can  you  decide  on  a  career  "^s  a 
professional  pilot.  ^ 


> 
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Hi  •  •  •  I  would  like  to  tell  you  aboi^t  a  challenging  career  ^in  Automotive 
Technology*    Preparation  for  this  career  may  be  accomplished  through  completion  \ 
of  the  associate  degree  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.  '  , 

The  day  06  the  "grease  monkey"  who  grew  into  a  career  through  tinkering 
on  his  own  or  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  back  alley  garage  is  drawing  to  aa 
end.    Relatively  few  technicians  ar^  still  being  developed  that  way.    The  motor 
vehicle  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  requires  competently  trained,  highly 
skilled  technicians  to  service  it. 

Not  everyone  has  the  qualities  needed  to  become  a  successful  technician* 
The  major  requirements  are  mechanical  aptitude  and  a  degree  of  manual  dexterity* 
If  you  enjoy  doing  minor  repair  jobs  on  the  family  car  or  appliances,  you  may' 
have,  some  ability  in  this  direction,        '         •  - 

1 

You  should  enjoy  working  with  your  hands,  taking  things  apart  and  putting 
them  together  again.    The  good  technician .keeps  abreast  of  new  developments  by 
reading  and  studying  the  technical  i^iterature  published  by  manufacturers  and 
trade  magazines. 

Reasonably  good  health  and  average  strength  are  essedtial*    Although  machines 
have  eliminated  much  back-breaking  labor,  a  certain  amount  of  pushing  and  pulling 
of  heavy  parts  is.^still  required*  *  Energy  and  stamina  are  "needed  to  accomplish 
tasks  that  demand^much  standing. and  .stooping  and  at  times  working  in  cramped 
quarters.  .    ^ 

The  Automotive  Technician  should  also  be  endowed  with  certain  traits  of 
character  and  personality*    Above  all^  he  should  be  honest  and  reliable*  Lives 
'can  hinge  on  the  thoroughness  and  honesty  of  his  work.    Patience  in  great  measure 
is  tteeded-**the  problems  of  identifying  trouble^  a^d  fixing  them  ca&- be  exasperating 
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Ein6tlonal  stability  and  a  pleasant  personality  in  dealing  with  supervisors, 
J^ellow  workers,  and  the  public  are  important  in  an  automotive  technicians  career« 
This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  technician  who  wants  to  advance  to  the 
ranks  of  supervisors  or  go  into  business  for  himself. 

The  service  technician  who  specializes  is  in.the  greatest  demand  an^^^'^in*^ 
most  cases,  commands  the  largest  salary.    This  specialist  works  on  only  one  or^  > 
sometimes  several  parts  or  systems;  ordinarily  you  choose  your  specialty  after 
you  have  acquired  a  general  familiarity  with  the  service  problems  of  the  enitre^ 
car*    The  tendency  toward  specialization  has  one  very  definite  benefit,  aside 
from  producing  greater  efficiency  and  better  service.    If  provides  numerous 
outlets  for  itidividual  skills  and  in  teres  ts« 

The  aim  of  many  Americans  is  a  business  of^ their  own.    The  training  and 
experience  a  technician  r^c^ives  in  the  automotive  field  can  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  goal.    Many  a  successful  jdealer  or  independent  businessman  can  trace 
his  start  back  to  experience  as  an  automotive  technician. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  automotive  technology  program,  you  Kill  have  opportunities 

in  the  manufacturing  and  research  field.    The  performance  of  these  jobs  require 

the  abiJLity  to  analyze  and  solve  engineering  problems  and  prepare  formal  reports 

on  experiments,  tests  ^nd  related  tasks.    Also,  automotive  manufacturing  or 

research  technicians  friquen^tly  use  complex  electronic  and  mechanical  Instrume'hts, 

engineering  .handbooks  and.  computing  devices* 
» 

•  - 

IJpon  entering  a  two  year  associate  degree  program  in  automotive  technology 
at  Gat^ay  Technical  Institute,  you  will  be  concerned  more  with  theory  of 
operation  and  design  fundamentals; 
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As  a  student,  you  will  attend  classes  in:    Technical  Math,  Written  Communi- 
cations, Fundamental  Electricity,  Technical  Report  Writing,  Physics,  Standard 
Transmi^ions  and  Power  Train,  Brakes  and  Suspensions  Systems,  Automatic 
Transmissions^-  and  Economics.  , 

This  AU'tomotive  Technology  degree  has  additiopal  courses  d.n  Fuel  Systems, 

Psychology  of  rfAian  Relations,  Chemistry,  Instrumentation  and  Testing,  Component 

\^  «    ,  -  ^ 

and  Sy^stem  Analysis,  and  American  Institutions. 

If  you'.':.      clioose  to  follow  .  path  in  preparing  yourself  for  a  career  in 
automotive  technology,  lots  of  hard  work,  study,  and  self  discipline  are 
necessary*    This  has  always  been  the  case  with  men  who  have  risen  to  the  top 
in  automotive  manufacturing  and  development. 

The  first  auto  mechanics  and  designers  were  whi^elwrights  and  blacksmiths,*' 
wHo  were  attracted  to  the  horseless  carriage  and  learned  what  they  could  by 
trial  and  error.    They  did  not  have  tlje  advantage  of  schools,  manuals,  films 
and  over  half  a  century  of  accumulated  knowledge,  as  you  will  have.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  skilled  specialists — not  such  rewards  for 
competent  ones.  -  ^ 

Now  is  the^time  to  do  something.    Talk  to  professionals  out  in  the. field. 

Talk  to  students -and  instructors  involved  in  this  program  of  study.    Then,  talk 

\ 

to  a  guidance  couselor  at  Gateway  Technical  institute".  The  future  for  automotive 
technicians  is  bright;  how  you  will  fit  into  that  future  is  up  to  you.  • 


'  AVIATION  MID-MANAGEMENT 

Hi  •  •  •  the  information  which  follows  is  about  a  career  in  aviation 

mid-management •    Preparation  for  this  career  may  be  accomplished  by  completing 

ft 

an  associate  degree  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute, 

The  Aviation  Mid-Management  field  is  not  a  single- job  function.    The  term 
is  used  to  cover  all  ^f  the  support  activities  necessary  to  run  an  airport, 
an  airline,  or  an  aviation  busil(ess»    The  term  even  spills  over  into  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  to  cover  tower  operator  and  control  personnel. 

•let^s  start  with  the  area  of  Mid-Management  that  is. most  familiar  to 
everyone.    The  Fixed  Base  Operator  runs  the*»Airplane  Sales  and  Service  business 
thatf  Is  prevalent  at  most  every  airport.    This  person  is  in  a  retail  business, 
and  normally  has  an  aj|i!;|>lane  dealership  along  with  maintenance  facilities. 
They  may  also  have  an  ^ir  taxi,  charter,  or  flight  instruction  business  with 
it,  but  their  main  business  is. in  retail  sales.    This  requires  a  knowledge  of 
business  administration* 

.    The  fixed  base  operator  employe. a  lineman  who  greets  arriving  aircraft, 
guides  them  to  a  parking  area,  and  performs  the  familiar  duties  of  a  "gas  station 
attendent*^    They  fill  the  tanks',  check  the  oil,  and  clean  the  aircraft  wind- 
shields 

On  the  other  side  of  t;he  airport,  you  can  find  thci  airline  reservations 
office*    The  reservations  agent  handles  all  requests  for  complex  flight  schedules, 

fares,  and  connecting  flights.    They  re'Serve  seats  and  cargo  space  for  customers* 

<  ft 

One  must  be  able  to  recommend  services  which  fit  the  customers  requirements 

'  ft- 

and  be  familiar ^th  routes  and  schedules  of  other  airlines*    This  work  tOAy  be 

done  at  a  downtown  office*  /  . 

-  {  ^ 
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The  ticket  agent  works  along  with^Efie  reservatioti  agent,  but  is  i^rimarily 
responsible  for  writing  tickets  and  handles  c.ash  and  credit  card  sales.  They 
may  have  to  handle  baggage  if  they  work  at  the  air  terminal  ticket  counter. 

Theground  host  or  hostess  aissists  passengers  in  the'  terminal  with  pro.blems 
about  flights  such  as:  .  fares,  lost  baggage,,  missed  connections^  illness  or 
a  need  for  wheelchairs.  0  »  '  '  •  . 

The  pa3^enger  Service  Agent  respands  to  abnbrmal  conditions-passengers 
needing  special  assistance,  oversold  flights,  missed  connections,  to  expedite  ^ 

loading  or  unloadjLng  of  passengers.    They  may  also  perform  the  duties  of  \ 

J 

ticket  agent  and  supervise  the  ticket  office  and  handling  of  air  mail.  ^ 

The  Passenger  Assistance  people,  tl\e  fixed  base  operator  and  his  lineboy, 
are  considered  to  be  the  external  area  of^  the  mid-management  field.    They  are 
the  people  that  are  seen  by  the  public,  but,  the  peoples  behind  them,  the  internal 
management,  are  also  i*n  the  picture.  ^        *      .  ^ 

In  cooperation  with  the  pilot^'  the  flight  dispatcher  furnishes  a  flight 
plan  that  enables  the  aircraft  tb  arrive  at  its  destination  on  schedule.,  *with 
maximum  payload,  and  with  ^he  lowest  operating  cost.    This  person  must  be  able 
to  hold  weather  briefings,  be  familiar  xd.th  navigational  aids, along  the  desired 
routes,  and  the  operating  characteristics  of  ^11  aircraft  used  by  an  airline. 

The  schedule  Co-ordinator  keeps  track  of  the  whereabouts  of  aircraft  and 
crews;  handles  delays  and  cancellations,  and  substitutes  alternate  aircraft  if  ^ 
maintenance  difficulties  arise."*  This  individual  handles^crew  scheduling,  vacations^ 
crew  training,  an3  seniority  bids  on  flights  selected  by  drew  members.  All 

this  work  is  in  the  interest  of  fflatotainlng  6n-.time,  efficient  service  for 

f  '  .  ' 

passengers  and  shippers  of  airfreight.  '  . 


3^ 
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The  Station  Managers  or  agent  is  responsible  for  all  flight  and  ground  \ 
operations  for  his  airline  at  his  airports    At  a  small  airport  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  fill  in  any  of  the  positions  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  in  large 
terminals,  they  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  their  area  alojie« 

The  airline  management  trainee  learns  the  airline  business  from  the aground 
upi  with  short  term  assignments  and  on«*the«-job  training  in  various  departments, 
such  as  ticketing,  air  cargo,  passenger  service,  and  finaiice.    The  purpose  of 
this  training  is  to  provide  an  employee  with  a  well-rounded  experience  and  with 
good  potential  for  management  duties. 

•  The  next  area  of  the  mid-management  field  takes  place  in  the  operation 
of  the  airport  itself  .-^  , 

It  is  not  up  to  the  individual  airline  or  the  fixed  base  operator  to 
supply  the  rinxways,  airport  support  equipment  or  maintenance  crews,  or  the 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations.    This  department  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Airport  Director.  '.^    *    *  -  * 

Airports  are  usually  operated  by  a  director  or  manager  responsible  either 
to  the  owners  of  the  airport  or  to  the  local  govenmient  authorities.'  This 
person  has  been  described  as  a  "mixture  of  aviation  ekpett,  real  estate  operator, 
construction  engineer,  electronics  wizard,  mtanagement  genius,  and  politician.*^ 

■   Depending  upon  the-  size  of  the  ifirport,  they  may  or  may  not  have  one-or 
more  assistants  such  as  assistant  director,  engineer^  controller,  personnel 
officer,  maintenance  supervisori,  and  supporting  office  workers. 

'  The  assistant  airportjdirector  helps  .the  ^ii^cctor  carry  out  a  variety  of  , 
responsibilities  and  may  be  in  charge  of  maintenance  employee$,  airport  equipment 
alrpc^rt  tenant  relations,  or  an/  oi  the  other  kinds  of  work  associated  with 

•       .  .     .         '  "  .       ;•  ■ 

•an  airport* 
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One  of  the  support  operations- that  the  airport  management  must  supply 

is  a  control  tower.  \  -  >  '  ' 

'     i  i   .  '  f    ^  , 

The  Air  Traffic  Control  Specialist  at  FAA  airport  traffic  control  tower 

directs  air  traffic  so  it  flows  as  smoothly  as  possible.    There  are  very  few 

vocational  technical  schools  in  the  U.S.  that  have  an  Air  Traffic  Controller 

course  available,  but  the  FAA  does  have  an  academy  located  in  Oklahoma  City, 

Oklahoma. 

♦ 

Before  we  continue  any  further  in  our  discussion  of  the  Aviation  Mid- 
Management  field-,  I  would  like  to  clarify  something.    Of  all  of  the  jobs  that 
have  been  briefly  talkek.  about,  nc)ne  can  be  filled  from  outside  the  organiwtion. 


The  airlines,  and  even  the  I^,  promo t^  from  within  only,  and  have  wha 
^ey  call  "entry  level  positions."    This  meaas  tlyat  you  start  on  the  bottom 
and  work  your  way  up  the  ladder.    In  the  airlines^  this  Jevel^is  in  ticket  sales, 
xamp  attendants,  and  administrative  support.    In  the  airport  management  area, 
it  is  the  airport  maintenance  crews  and  suppoi;t  personnel.    In  the  FAA,  the 
person  is  hired  ^nd  trained  locally  first,  then  sent  to  the ^I*'.Ai A.  Academy.  • 

As  a,  p^spective  mid-management  student,  jfou  should  be  able  to  communicate 
ideas  and  information  both^in  writing  and  verbally.    You  should^ be  able  to 
demonstrate  sound  judgment  in' planning  work  and'  in  handling  problems. 

You  should  be  friendly  and  tactful  in  dealing  with  co-workers  and  customers, 
.and  be  able  to  handle  inquiries  and  complaints  with  patience  and  tou^jt^sy« 
dolti^^  this,  you  should  be  able  to  shift  attention  readily  from  one(  pro^m  to 
another  to  devote  full  interest  in, the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
hy  air. 
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Some  of .  the  courses  that  you  will  be  taking  at  Gateway  are  varied  enough^ 
*  to  give  you  a  welli-rounded  study  of  the  mid-management  field,   ^he^  courses 
include:    Airline  lianage^ent^  Aviation  Marketing,  Airport  Management,  Air 
Transportation,  Aviation  Laws  and  Regulations,  Aviation  Development,  Effective 


Speaking,  Salesmanship,  Economics,  and  Accounting  for  Business. 

All  of  these  courses,  are  designed  to  give  you  a  basic  knowledge  necessary 
to  perform  somewhere  wi"thin  the  miu-management  field.    You  receive  a  cross- 
section  of  aviation  oriented  mangement  cou^^^s,  an^^ou  attend  classes  in 
business  administration  that  will  Jaelp  in  your  )Ciareer.\ 

Graduates  of  thl^  mid-mana^Cment^  course  mui^^^be_EJ^pared  to  study  kfter 
they  stiaft  working,    ^o" succeed  .in  yo^r  goal,  you  are  tequired  to  gi^in  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  ypu^c^a. 

To  get  a  cotnplete  picture  of  the  associate  degree  program  in  Aviatidn  Mid- 
Managexuent,  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  your  plans  with  a  guidance  counselor 
at  GatA/ay  Technical  Institute.    Then,  talk  to  .the  students  who  attend  these 
courses,*  and.  to  the  instructors  that  teach  them.    Go  to  people  already  in  the  " 
<ield  and  f^d  out  from  them^hatfiie  jobs  are  like*    Then,  if /you  should  decide, 
enter  the  associate  degree  program  in  Aviation  Hid-Matiagement  for  a  rewarding 
c^eer  in  the  aviation  business.  '  .  .  \ 
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BEST  etJPY  AVAlLABLf  ' 

CIVIL-STRUCTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  I 

Hello  •  •  *  thank,  you*  fo\r 'asking  for  information  on,  the  Civil-S^tructupal 
Technology  Progl%m#    We  hope  that  the  information  you  will  be  receiving  shortly 
will  increase  your  knowledge  and  desire  to  become  part  of  Jthis  fascinating  career 
field.  '  '\         \    .  '  ' 

The  general  Field  of  Civil  Technology  covers  the,  design  and  coijstructibn  ♦f 


7 

roads,  bqildings:^  airfieldfe,  tunnels,  bridges,  water  supply,  and  sewage  systems* 

r  \  .        —         '    -  ■ 

This  career  f  ield  is  such  that  specialization  in;  one  of  the  afore  mentioned  area^ 
is  the  rule,  tiot  the  e:^ception»       ^  ' 

ialized  arj^ft  lof  structural  TechiroOLogyj  covers  the  ^design,  cpnstruction. 


:enance  of  new  ot\  existing  building; 
Civil  Engineer  has  the  d^rec 


an^/or  maii^itenance  of  new  or|  exis^ng  bui^in^s,  ^^bridges,  or  wAer  sy*stems«  . 

itV  fir 


:5  resp^onisbilitV  fbr  the  adminisfejation  of  the  wo|:k  done 
tti'this  exciting  field.    The  Structural  Technician- lhas  the  most  impor^nt  position 
on  the  design  team.    It  would  be  your  responsibility  for^he  planning,  researcj^ 
inspection  and  even  supervisioj>^^oF"4po«^ructioii*^  1 

The  technician  becomes  ''the  right  hand  of  the  design  j^ngineer.    You  may  have  - 
to  know  the  mechanics  of  design--draf ting,  surveying,  building  construction, 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  steel  and  concretj^  design,  and. even  testing 
tof^matcirials.^  You  are  required  to- spend time  working  over  the  ^draf  ting  table,  as' 
well  as  spending  time  researching  the  engineer's  ideas,  and  fi^nally  you  may  be 
requii^ed  to  supervise  part,  of  the  actyal  construction  6T  the  design* 

the  work,  of  the  structural  technician  is  not  limited'  to  large  urban  centet^s, 
nor  is  it  solely  restricted  to  civil  service  positions.  Private  industry  engaged 
in  housing  construction,  corporate  structures  (large  office  buildings  or  factories-), 


heavy  construction  companies,  are  but  a  few  of  the  varied  types  of ' pA^ltions. 

■  ^8 
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The  actual  work  centep  may  be  located  in  a  plush  office,  or  it  can  be  located  in 

a  panel  truck  on  the  job  site.    The  structural  technician  may  even  be  required 

to  trouble- shoot  after  the  design  has  been  biiilt.    This  would  depend  upon  the  position 

held.  .  ^ 

Technicians  assist  professional  engineers  in  three  basic  activities;  data 

s  ^ 

research,  interviewing  and  field  work,  and  drawing.    Depending  on  your  talents  and 
interests,  as  well  as  where  ^you  work,  you  may  choose  to  specialize  in  any  one  of- 
these  activities  or^to  participate  in  a  combination  of  all  three.    Technicians  may 
also  choose^  to  specialize  in  data  processin^wopK,  aiiministratioB,  applied  research, 
or  public  relations.  ^  ^  . 

The  Civil-Structural  Technician^ must  have  a  basic  interest  in  people  and  be 
able  to.  get  along  well  with  others.    Yx>u.must  be  willing  to  participate  in  join4 
^r^cooperativfe  ikctivlties  and  be  open  to  *^a  variety  ^^^^titudes  and  viewpoints.. 
A  technician's  ^prk,  especially  if  it  involves  cartography,  dflineating,  statistical 
taErtnrlati«iasf  an(|^grap}iic  display,  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  the 
ability  to  be  extremely  thorough.  .  ^    ^:      ,     r..  - 

To  become  a  Civil-Structural  Technician,  start  planning;  start  checking  in-to  ^ 
a  two-year  program  leading  toward  an  associate  degree  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 
Students  h^re  take  courses  which  will  give  them  a  general  background  on  the  issues, 
)>roblems,  and  techniques  of  Civil-Structural  Technology.    In  addition,  you  will 
l^am  specific  skills  such  as  architectural  drafting,  statics,  Physics,  Structural 
Design,  Materials  Testing,  Surveying,  and  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Equipment  for 
Buildings.    The  curriculum  also  includes  course  %iork  in  other  relevant  disciplines; 
such  as  Written  Communications,  Economics,  Psychology  of  .Human  Relations  and 
American  Institutions. 


o  ■    •.   .  ■  > 
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Upon  graduation,^  vith  an  Associate  Degree,  you  will  find  that  working  conditions 
in  this  career  fieW  will  vary"  from  location  to  location.    Some  outdoor  work  will 
be  required,  such  as  surveys    in  the  field  on  building  construction  jobs.  A 
Technician's  responsibilities  may  include  direct  contact  with  people  of  the  community. 
Occasionarlly  you  may  be  expected       work  overtime  in  order  to  meet  ^n  important 
deadline,  or  perhaps  to  accompany  your  supervisor  to  meetings  or  seminars. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  Civil-Structural  Technicians.    Therefore,,  in  the  years^ 
ahead,  technicians  will  have  good  employm^^^pportunities  in  this  career  field. 
NolK  then,  is  the  time  for  you  to  prepare  yourself.    Talk  to  peopl'e  already  employed, 
talk  to  .students  involved  in  the  course,  and  finally  talk  it  all  over  with  the 
guidance  counselor.    With  this  background  information  and  advic^,  you  may  be  able 
to  make  a  decision  regarding  a,  career  in  Civil-StructursrtvTechnology • 
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COURT  AND  CONFERENCE  REPORTING 

Hello  •         I'd  like  to  tell  you  about     career  in  court  and  conference 
reporting.    This  two-year  Associate  Degree  course  is  available  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute.  % 

Al'thoughu shorthand  reporting  is  one  of  the  lesser-known  professions,  it  has' 
ever-growing  employment  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women.    Th.e  .expansion  of 
both  government  and  business  the  pas\^uarter  century  has  caused  a,  remarkable 
growth  in  the  demand  for  Shorthand  Reporters  of  all  types. 

There  are  approximately  ,11,000  Shorthand  Reporters  in  the  United  States, 
with  about  sixty  percent  of  them  men.  .  Shorthand  Reporters  are  in  the  top  echelon 
of  the  stenographic  field.    Reporters  are  the  men  and  women  who  report  verbatum 
everything  that  is  said  at  a  trial,  hearing  or  meeting.    Later,  they  (or  a  typist) 
type  a  copy  of  the  proceeding  from  the  shc?£hand  notes  and  deliver  it  to  the 
vxopev  person.  ^  ^  '  ...  * 

'  T:here-are  -two^generaUgroups.-^  Offl^iaX  reporters  anST  free-T.ance  reporters. 
.The  larger  group  is  made  up  of  of flcial  "tfepof  ters  who  worl^'ifi^ito^rts  and  hearings 
•    conducted  in  agencies  and  in  legislative  bodies  including^the  United  States 

Confess.    The  free-lance  reporter  does^^uch  the  same  kind  of  work>  altHough  . 
.^^they  pay-ie  iti  business^for  themselves  or  they  may  work  fpr  an  agency.  They 
are  called  upon  i^^r  a  specific  assignment.    They  a^^  paid  on  a  fee  basis  by  the 

"  person  or  company  requiring  their  services* 

[  ■  • 

you  plan  to  become  a  Court  and  Conference  Reporter|^  the  -demands  of  the 

work  req^re  generally  jjood  vision,  health,  and  hearing.    You  should  possess 

strong  powersbC  concentration,  as  well  as  pattince.    You  will  find  this  reporting 

to  be  highly  speciali2e4  and  highly  paidj  but  it  also  highly  skilled.    To  keep 

pace  wl  th  the  flow  of  the        ...  .  - 
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spoken  yord,  you  must       able  to  get,  with  accuracy,  a  mimimura  of  225  vords  a  minute. 
Such  accuracy  is  vital,  and  legal  proceedings  call  for  an  understanding  of  what 
is  being  said  .regardless /)f  speed  or  the  idiosyncracies  of  speechj  such  as  slurred 
accents.    This  requires  you  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  English  grammar,  an  ^ 
extensive  vocabulary,  and  a  broad^general  knowledge;  _ 

It  is  useful  to  you  ^if  you  can  maintain  an  interest  in  current  events. 
Helpful  high  school  courses  are  Economics,  Office  Practice,  English  and  Book- 
•Jceeping. 

This  highly  skilled  work  usually  requires  you  to  complete  a  two-year  associate 
degree  such  as  the  one  offered  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    The  program 
includes  fcur  semesters  in  madliine  shorthand  to  achieve  a  miminum  of  225  words  per 
minute  and  three  semesters  of  typing.    The  curriculum  requires  courses  iir 
Bu^'iness  Law,  Business  English,  Transcription  and- Court  Orientation,  two  semesters 
of  Testimony,  and  Advanced ^Legal  Dictation  as  well  as  a  course  in  Anatomy. 

You  will  also  take  courses  in  Written  c'bq^nicatiojis,  ^  Psychology  of  Human 
Relations,  Business  llathemati'cs,  American  InsW^tuttons,*  and  Economics.    Ta  complete 
your  education,  you  will  also  have^lOO  hours  of  actual  court  room  dictation. 

There    are  some  things  that  you,  as  a  potential  student,  should  know  prior 
to  application  for  this  program.    Since  this  form  of  reporting  is< based  on  a  • 
shorthand  form  using  the  alphabet,  not  on  the  Gregg  system,  you  should  be  prepared 
to  purchase  your  own  machine.    The  cost    of  this  special  dictation  will  be  $150-$200." 
This  Is  generally  purchased  during  the  first  week  of  school. 

Sec^dly,  the  emotional  pressure  in  training  is  a  continous  one  both  as  a 
"^^^student  and  after  graduation.    You  cannot  allow  yourself  to  become  complacent  or  ^ 
the  skill  becomes  rusty  and  unuseable.    While  reporting,  you  will  have  to  sit  for  ' 
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long  periods  of  time*    The  Court  Reporter  is  expected  to  do  concentrated , work 
extended  periods  of  time,  you  may  take  dictation  two  -  fourTiours  at  a  session. 
In  addition  you  might  be  in  the  middlfe  of  ^  trial  at  5  o'clock  and  receive  directions 
that  a  certain  witnesses'  testimony  must  be  typed  by  the  next  morning*    You  may 
have  to  stay  up  late  at  night  to  do  this*- 

It  has  been  found  th^at  finger  dexterity  is  quite  important  to  obtaining  high 
speed  shorthands    That  is,  if  you  can  pl^y  the  piano,  saxaphone,  or  c|.arinet  or 
some  multi -finger  instrument,  it  seems  to  be  easier  to  master* the  keyboard  of 
the  stenographic  machine*  •  - ' 

You  should  be  willing  to  move  td  other  areas  of  the  U*S«  where  - 
open  since  many 'opportunities  exist  ail  over  the  country* 

,Some  states  have  a  Certif'i^ed  Shorthand  ^leporter^  Law,  and  this  means  that 
examinations  are  given  and  a  "certificate  of  proficiency  is  granted  at  225  words 
per  minute*    A' certificate  of  merit  may  be  earned  at  260  words  per  minute^  This 
can  be  very -helpful  for  future  employmeat*  "  i       ^      \  ^  *  * 

"    *An  federal  caurt  reporting  jobs  require  ^the  reporter  to  take  the  U^S^  Civil 
SerW.ce  Examination*    Some*  state  jobs  also  require  a  special  examination,  but 
this^  varies  from  sj^te  to  &tate^ 

Besides  court  work,  a  court  and  conference  reporter  can  be  called  upon  to  • 
handle  many  jobs,  such  as^ recording  business  meetings,  conference,  or  legislative 
sessions*  ■ o 

Some  typical  duti^  of  a  graduate  ia  coMrt  and  conference  reporti«rg  would 
be* to  write  portions  of  transcripts  during' the  trial  at  the  judge's  request* 

You  may  ask  speakers  to  repeat  or  clarify  inaudible  statements,  transcribe 
recorded  materials  using  a  typewriter,,  dictate  caaterials  into  a  recording  machine. 
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porting^ 


take  notes  in  technical  language  frgm  many  speakers  for  extended  periods  of  time, 

For  further  information^  we  suggest  you  talk  ^o  a  Counselor  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute,    Talk  ^o  students  and  instructors  involved  in  the  courses; 
visit  a  court  room  and  talk  to  a  Court  Reporter,    Then,  you  can  decide  about  a 
career  as  a  Court  and  Conference  Report^,  *  . 


\ 
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Hello  •  «  .  The  Data  Processing  field  is  an  e:cciting  career  you  can  prepare 
for  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    After  completing  this  two-year  program,  you 
will  ge  prepared  to  work  wherever  data  processing  computers  are  used.  Operators' 
who  are  familiar  with  several  kinds  of  mechanical  equipment  may  be  required  to 
prepare,  £o^example|  a  payroll,  as  well  as  process  other  data* 

First,  the  computet •s  'Unput"  must  be  prepared  in  a  "programming  language" 
which  wilt'  enable  the  computer  to  process  the  data.    Then,  Uie^^mputer  console 
must  be  operated  while  the  work  is  being  done.    Finally,  the  computer's  "output" 
must  be  translated  back  into  words  and  numbers  which  can  be  read  with  ease  and 
>eed«  *  •  ' 

.  Although  seyei^al  languages  are  used,  Fortran,  Assembler,  and  CoboTare  taught 
lis  a  part  jof^the  asaooiate  jiegre^pT:pgram  at  Gateway  Technical  institute. 

.    The  jfirocedures  u^€d  in' accomplishing  this  work  vary  from  one  computer  system 
to  another.    A  small  comt>uter  system — and  some  computers  are  no  larger  than  an 
office  ^^eskjm§y  be  operated jentirely  bygone  or  two  employees.    ^  large  system,       ,  * 
on  the  other  hand,  usually  requires  more  workers,  each  of  whom  perfomf^a  specific 
task*  \  ■     *  • 

In  other  words,  the  number  and  kinds  of  personnel  required  to  operate  a  computer 
and  the  auxiliary  equipment  that  goes  to  make  up  a  computer  operation,  depends  upon 
the  size  and  type  of  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  information  to  be  processed. 

The  use  of  computers  for  data  processing  is  one  of  the  most  important  technical^ 
innovations  that  has  occurred  since  World*  War  II.    Today,  computers  are  being  used 
In  a  variety  of  activities  in  all  branches  of  industry,  business,  and  government. 
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Electronic  computers  require  det^alled  Instructions  (dalled  a  program)  to 
direct  them  In  processing  data.    It  Is  yoyr  job  as  a  p^grararaer  to  determine  the 
problem,  decl<^'on  what  data  Is  to  be  used,  to  establish  the  order  In  which  the 
pr^lem  Is  to  be  solved,  and  wri^te  step-by-step  Instructions  to.  the  computer  for 
solving  the  problem. 

For  programming  many  "business  records,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to^  have  a 
college  degree*    Important  requirements  for  programming  Include  the  ability  to 
reason  and*  think  logically  arid  the  capacity  for  patience  and  accuracy.    If  you 
have  experience  in  machine  tabulating  or  accounting  so  that  you  can  understand  and 
analyze  complex  business  transactions,  you  will  find  this  a  valuable  asset  in 
programming.    You  should  be  able  to  concentrate  on  details  for  long  periods  of 
time,  as  well  as  organize  your  work.    You  should  ll^e  to  work  out  problems  on  your 
own  assuming  responsibility  for*  the  jquali^y  jof  your  wprk.  « 

Once  the  program  has  been  made,  the  console"  operator  has  the  job  of  feeding 
it  into  the  computer.    Some  operate  the  auxiliary  Equipment  such  as  card  readers 
and  teleprinters.    Console  operai:ors^res responsll^le  for  cuing  apd  scheduling  the  * 
total  work  load*    The  operator  Is  respgnslbl^for  coDm^unication^with  the  computer* 

The  future^  programmer  or  computer  operator  will  learn  and  app^ly  mathematical 
and  statistical  concepts,  and  apply  these  concepts  and  relate  abstract  ideas  by 
means  of  symbols. 

Chiefly,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  work  with  precision^  and  accuracy^  to 
have  good  reading  comprehension  so  that  clerical  errors  can  be  avoided,  and  be  ^ 
willing  to  follow  instructions  in  performing  work  of  a  routine  or  organiz^ted Mature. 
It  is  also  jaecessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  different  aspects  of  clerical  work, 
and  to  be  able  to  motivate  people  ,to  work  cooperatively  ^nd  conscientiously. 
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In  hiring  outsiders,  private  employers  usually  require  at  least  H^lTschool 
graduation.    For  positions  as  console  operators,  on  the  job  training  may  be  demoded. 
The  associate  degree  program  prepares  you  for  entry  into  a  junior  programmer's 
position,  and  through  additional  education  and  experience,  this  can  lead  to  work 
as  a  senior  programmer  and  maybe  later  as  a  Systems  Analyst. 

While  attending  classes  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  you  will  receive 
instruction  in  several  programming  systems.  Computer  Concepts,  Accounting,  Computer"^ 
Software,  Systems  Development  and  Design,  and  Office  Management.    You  will  also 
take  several  course^n  Communications,  Speech,  Psychology  of  Human  Relations, 
American  Institutions,  and  Economics*  ' 

In  many  courses,'*  you  will  be  able  to  get  "hands-on"  training  with  the  newest 

data  processing  equipment.    This  is  done  so  that  you  can  gain  experience  in  the 

,  ft  •  *        >  • 

type  of  equipment  available  in  industry:.  — 

For  high  school  students  wanting  to  enter  the  field,  a  background  in  Algebra, 
English  and  business  machine ^peration  is  considered  most  helpful. Any  of the*  ' 
^bisiness  courses  ^taugjit  would  also  be  helpful.    Educational  requirements  in  this, 
field  are  still  flexible.    Some  employers  ask  for  more  than=  an  associate  degree  i 
i^or  ptogrammers,  whereas  others*  are  expeVimenting  Vith  on-the-job  training. 

The  shortage  of  personnel  has^  produced  a  constant  need  for  workers  in^ the  ^ 
computer  field.    Perhaps  there  i^  no  other  field  where  the  salaries  have  increased 
more  ragidly  in  the  la§t  five  ye^rs.    The  demand  for  men  and  women  *in  this  field 
Is  continuing  to  outstrip  the  "supply.  '         '  • 

To  get  the  complete  picture  of  what  is  involved^  talk  it  over  with  a  guidance  / 
counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    Ask  students  who  are  enrolled  iri^the 
"progr^,  and  also  to  the  in^stru€tors  who  teach  them.    Ask  a  professional  aboq,t  theiir 
ideas,  then  maKe  your  decision.    Then,  you 'can  decide  to  make  data  processing  your 
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Thank  you  for  requesting  informati^on  about  a  career  in  Electronic  Computer 
Technology^    We  hope  that  during  the  ricixt  few^  minutes  that  you  can  use  the  information 
we  will  give  you  to  make  a  decision  to  become  part  of  this  rapidly  changing  career 
field.    You  can  prepare  |or  a  career  in  Electomic  Computer  Technology  at  Gateway 
Technical  lustitiifce..  ^     ^  ^ 

^  The  compute^  revolution 'is  happening  fight  now  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  'is  spreading  all  over  the  world'.    Tlie  technician  with  computer  related 
electronic  training  can  find  themselves  involved  in  various- phases  of  computer- 
based  projects  in  the  areas  of  research,  design,  development,  production,  installation, 
and  operation  servicing.  ■  «       ,  ,  ' 

Along  with  the^ upsurge  in  demands  for  computers  and  in  the  number  of  installations 
.there  are  increasing  -needs  for  technicians  who  service  and  maintain  these  complex 
machines.    It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  computers  used  in  such  varied  areas  ^ 
us  the  space  program,  iiiedical  research,  sports  and  entertainment;  the  stock  market, 
television  and  communications,  finance,  merchandisinjg,  publishing  and  printing—all 
areas  of  busin^ssl'a^d,  Jjsdfcjtry— be  kept  running  properly.    Such  technicians  are 
well-paid  specialis^^vital\to  the  successful  operation  of  a  computer  installation. 

You,  as  a  gxad^e  .of  the  Electronic  Computer  Technology  program,,  can  find 
employment'  asja  cf^velopiieitt  technici^in  where' yoTi  will  be  responsible  ^f  or  building  , 
and  testing  systems;  as  a  test  equipment  development  technician  in  devisiixg  arid  test- 
lag  equipment  and  methods  of  production;  or  as  a  tester  of  electro-mechanical  systems, 
performing  tests  to  locate  and  correct  faults  in  the  over-all  computer  'system.  , 

You  may  also  be  called  upon  to  apply  electronic  theory  and  related' subjects  to 
'layout,  build,  test,  trouble  shoot,  repair,  and  modify  computers  and  other  electronic 
equipment,  following  schematics  and  manufacturer's  specifications. 

■    ■   .     •  •       ,     ^        t  ' 
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If  you  have  an  interest  in  algebra  and  physics,  if  you  are  interested  in 
building  and  repairing  things,  have  a  sp^ci^al  talent  for  understanding  physical 
and  mechanical  objects,  you  may  be  veil-suited  fot  a  career *in  Electronic  Computer 
Techno logy •  •  • 

As  you  study,  you  will;  learn  and  apply ' scientific  priniciples  and  technical 
knowldege,  handle  and  manipulate  tools  and  equipment,  perform  mathematical 
computations,^^ evaluate  data  revealed  by  tests  and  observations,  vork  to  precise 
standards  and  tolerances,  learn  to  use    judgement  in  planning  a  sequence  of  operations, 
and  to  select  proper  tools  and  materials* 

As  an  electronic  computer  technician,  you  should  be  interested  in  work  of  a 
scientific  and  technical  nature;  like  to  do  mechanical  work  requirinjg  measurements 
and  accuracy  and' you  shquid  be  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  quality  of  your 
work#    You  should  also  enloy  problem-solving  on  your  own,  and  be  able  to  follT}Mr 
through  on  an  assignment  with  a  minimum  of  supervision.    You  Should  be  in  good. 
|ie|JUi  with  goiod  eyesight  .and  hewing  and  be  able  to  distinguish  colors.  *  ^ 
^  *Once  you%nroll  in  the' electronic  icomputer  tec^nology^rogram,  you  will  f^jid  i 
that  "the^^cour ses  are  geated  towards  the  des'ign,  instaJ.lati'Shs,  and  maintenance  "of  ^ 
computerized  systems.    The  courses  *ar el,  not ^concerr^^d  with ^omputfer  usage  in  the  ' 
sense  of  data  processing.^  ^ 

The  Electronic  Computer  Technology'  program  is  a  twb-year  program  leading  to^an 
associate  degree.    Some  of  'the  courses  you  will  be  enrolled  in,  include:  Technical 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Teclmical  Schematics,  Computer  logic.  Digital  circuits. 
Computer  Systems,  Electronics,  Computer  Applic^ions,  and  courses  in  Written  Comrauni-  ^ 
cations.    Psychology  and  Economics.    All  of  these  courses  are  formulated  to  give 
•^ou  a  basic  knowledge  an^^understanding  necessary ^for  a  successful  career  in  ^ 
Electronic  Computer  Technology. 

ERIC  .  .  ' 
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'Upon  graduation,  youA^ill  find  thdt(jlie  working  conditions  in  the  computer 
industry  are  good*    In  this  fast  growing  industry,  the  installations  are  most  often' 
in  modem,  well-lighted,  and  cleanly  maintained  locations*    The  pay  is  above 
average,  the  chance  for  advancement  is  excellent,  there  is  strong  job  security, 
and  there  is  prestige  in  being  associated  with  a  career  field  that  is  new  and  growing* 

If  you  are  interested  in  Electronic  Computer  Technology  and  feel  capable,  now 
is  the  time  to  make  your  decision*    Talk  things  over  ^ith  people  already  employed 
in  the  field,  and  also  with  students  and  instructors  involved  in  the  course*  When 
you  have  done  this,  then  talk  it  over  with  the  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute*    After  you  have  done  these  things,  you  will  find  yourself  in 
the  position  to  become  part  of  the  Electronic  Computer  Technology  field*  • 


^  ^  ^ 
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ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY 

Tnank  you  for  requesting  information  about  a  career  as  an  Electronic  " 
^Technician,    During  the  next  few  minutes  you  will  learn  what  jrou  may  expect  in  this 
career  field*    You  can  prepare  for  a  career  in  Electronic  Technology  at  Ga^teway 
Technic^al  Institute,  ^  ^ 

The  field  of  electronic  technology  covers  a  wide  spectrum.    It  inclu,des, 
radio,  radar^  sonar,  telemetering,^  television,  telephony,  and  other  forms  of 
communication;  industrial  and  medical  measuring,  recording,  indicating,  and  control^ng 
devices;  navigational  eq.uipment;  and  many  other  type^  of  equipment  using  vacuum, 
tubes,  transistors,  semiconductors,  and  printed  circuits.    Because  the  field  is 
SO  broad,  technicians  generally  become  specialists  in  one  area* 

The  jobs  of  the  electronic  technician  are  more  specialized  than  those  of  a 
professional  engineer  or  Scientist,  and  they  have  a  greater  practical  ^iriiftitation,  ^ 
All  technicians  must  have  the  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  engineering  problems  and 
tp  prepare  formal  reports  on  experiments,  tests,  or  other  projects.    Most  of  these 
Jobs  require  an  aptitude' in  mathematics}  others,  the  ability  to  visualize  objects 
and  tnake  sketches  and  drawings.    Design  jobs  often  require  creative  ability,   ^  \ 

Technicians  working  with  engineering  assignments  in  the  field  of  electronics,  do 

r        '  '       .        %     .  ^  J 

complex  technical  work  that  is  more  difficult  than  routine. operation  and  repair. 

You,  as  an'electronic  technician,  would  apply  electronic  theory,  principles  of 
electronic  circuits,  electronic  testing  procedures,,  mathematics,  physics  and  related 
subjects  in  o^^der  to  lay  out,  fabricate, 'test, 'trouble  shoot;^  repair,  and  modify 
developmental  and  production  electronic  equipment^   You  may  assemble  experimental 
circuitry;  recommend  changes  in 'the  electrbnic  circuitry;  test  and  analyze  the  *^ 
{  performance  of-  new  projects  and  supervise  lower  gi^ade  technical  personnel. 

Each  electronic  product  must  be  developed,  prodyced,  and  then  maintained, 
too,  jua  a  technicain/  will  play  a  vital  role  in  all  of  these  phases.  ^ 
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Va  the  development  phase^  you  will  work  directly  with  engineers  and  scientists* 
You*will  be  inv,olved  in  building,  testing,  and  modifying  prototyp'^s  for  new 
elec^troni^  j)roducts».  -  \ 

\n  production,  you  must  be  able  to  communicate  ideas  to  bath  engineers  and  ^ 

c,raftsmen«    Some  maintain  complex  automated  machines  used  to  build  products* 

During  the  course  of  your  career,  you  may  be  called  upon  to  supervise  and  ^^in 

production  teams  in  methods  of  testing  or  building  new  products  as  they  are  released 

♦  - 
for  production*    Other^ duties  may  include  the  maintenance  and  calibration  of  test 

equipment  that  is  used  in  all  phases  of  production*    Your  specific  duties  would 

depend  upon  your  particular  place  of  employment*  ^ 

If  you  were  to  be  employed  as  a  service  technician,  you  would  deal  directly 

with  customers*    The  range  of  jobs  in  this  category  of  the  electronics  field  £s 

'the  broadest,  but  the  central  concern  is  to  service  customer  equipment  and  solve 

customer  problems* 

Beginning  wages  for  graduates  entering  industry  are  good*  After  demonstrating 
^abilitij^  Responsibility,  and  experienc^e,  you  may  expect  to  move  to  more  responsible 
'positions  with  better  salaries* 

In  general,  you  should  be  in  good  health  with  good  vision  and  hearing  and  you 


mu«t  be  abile  to  distinguish  colors*  <  " 

An,  e^^cellent  way  to  get  into  this  ^xciti^  career  field  is^o  obtain  an 
Associate,  degree  from  Gateway  Technical  Institute*    Here  you  will  find  modem 
classroojas  with  up-to-date  equipment*  *  ,  ,  <j  ^ 

The  cojirse  of  study  that  you  will  become  Involved  in  is  specific  and  includes 
the  study  of  electronics,"  technical  mathematics,  physics,  r'eport  writing,  schematics 
electronic  circuits,  indi&trial  electronics,  and  eljactronic  laboratory  courses* 
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You  will  alsb  take  courses  in  Written  Communications,  Psychology,  and  Economics. 
The  program  you  will  be  undertaking  is  designed  to  help  you  develop  proficiency 
in  electronics  as  well  as  to  supply  you  with  enough  general  background  to  aid  you 
in  advancing  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 


Now  is  the  time  for  you*  to  decide  whether  the  field  of  Electronics  Technology 
is-~for  you.    The  best  Way  for  you  to  do  this,,  is  to  visiT  and  talk  to  technicians 
already  working  in  the  field; <^talk  it  over  with  instructors  and  students  involved 
with  the  courses,  ^^en,  talk  to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 
When  you  have  all  of  this  information,  then  you  make  the  final  de^sion  to  begin  a 
career^n  Electronics^Technology. 


S3       •  • 


Thank  you  f6r  asking  for  inforaation  about  a  career  in^Fire  Science  Technology. 
During  the  next  few  minutes  you  will  ^?:eceive  information  that  will  help  you  in 
your  decision  to  become  part  of  this  important  caireer  field*  ,  You  can  prepare  for 
a  career  in  Fire  Science  Technology  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute • 

Every  year  more  than  12,000  people  in  the  United  States^ lose  their  lives  due 
to  fire.    Property  destroyed  by  fires  cost  more  than  one  billion  dollars  each  year. 
Today,  each  community  expects  adequate  protection'  in  the  form  of  well-sjtaf f ed, 
conveniently  located  fire  departments.    The  public  wants  these  departments  to  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  good  fire  fighting  equipment.    It  expects  these  departments 
to  have  warning  and  fire  extingyishing  devices,  and  to  inspect  exits,  corridors, 
stairways,  and  tfioroughfares  designed  to  carry  traffic  in  an  emergency. 

Realization  of  the  need  for  carefully  planned,  well-orgafiized  fire  protection 
has  created  a  demand  for  trained  personnel.    Specialists  are  needed  who  are  skilled 
in  the  newest  •methods  x>f  fire  prevention  protection  and  fire  fighting^and  ^re 
familiar  with  new  chemicals  and  their  special  application  to  bumng  materials. 

'    The  range  of  duties  of  a  professional  f irenan  vary  with  the  size  of  the  fire 
department  and  the  population  of^^e  pity  in.  which  you«^are  ^ployed.    Howeve^,  each 
persons  particular  responsibilities  are  well  defined  and  clear  cut.    For  example, 
firemen  know,  vlta^  their  department  goes  into  action,  whether  they,  are  to  man*  the 
life  nets,  try  to  rescue  persons  caught  in  fires,  raise  ladders,  connect  hoses  to 
hydrants,  or  attempt  to  break  down  doors,  windows,  or  walls  with  fire  axes  so  that 
other  firemen  can  enter  the  area  with  hoses. 

The  Fire  service  specialist  employed  by  an  insurance  company  makes  rccommer|^- 
tlons  for  fire  protection  and  safety  measures  in  specific  buildings.    The  specialist 
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may  help  set  insuifance  rates  based  on  the  size  and  condition  of  buildings.  Water 
supplies  and  sprinkler  facilities  mayiialso  be  examined  and  ^suggestions  made  to  ^ 
correct  hazardous  conditions.    As  a  specialist,  you  may  ,be  part  of  an  arson  investi- 
,  gation  squad,  or  an  adjustment  team  to  determine  the  amount  of  personal  injury  or 
property  loss  caused  by  fire.       •       ^~  _  -  - 

In  indus^try,  the  fire  specialists  is  often  part  of  an  industrial  safety  team. 
The  specialist  inspects  areas  for  possible  fire  hazards  and  formulates  company 
procedures  in  case  of  fire.    The  duties  also  include  periodic  inspection  of  fire 
fighting  equipment  subh  as  extinguishers,  hoses  and  hydrants,  fire  doors,  automatic 
alarms,  and  sprinkler  systems.    Fire  protection  seminars  may  be  part  of  the  job  to 
keep  department  heads  informed  of  hazards  involved  in  their^  particular  areas,  and 
of  proper  conduct  and  responsibility  during  emergencies. 

Many  government  agencies  employ  Fire  Science  specialists  whose  main  responsibility 
is  the  inspection  of  government- owned  buildings  for  possible  hazards  and  for  adequate 
alarm  systems  and  fire  protection  devices.    .They  may  be  required  to  organize  a 
fire  fighting  imit  in  a"  government  agency  or  assist  with  plans  for  complete  sprinkler 


systems  in  various  buildings. 

Fire  ^specialists  may  also  be  employed  by  companies  which  manufacture  fire 
protection  devices  and  alarm  systems  since  their  training  enables  them  to  ^pla 
technidal  functi6ns  and  to  advise  customers  on  installation  and  application.  They 
also  help  locate  appropriate  and  strategic  areas  for  fire  protection  devices.  * 
Very  rigid  physical  examinations  are  usually  required  for  the  job  of  fireman, 
as  well  as  physical  performance  tests  which  may  i^oc^lude  running,  clipnbing,  and 
jimping.    Firemen  must  keep  thepselves  physically  fit  and  conditioned  since  they 
may  be  required .^to^work  in  all  typed  of  weather,  sometJ.mes  for  long  hours.  These 
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examinJtions  are  clearly  defined  by  local  civil  service  regulations  but  may  vary 
from  one  Qoinnunity  to  another ♦ 

Piremen.who  have  characteristics  of  adaptibility,  flexibility,  resourcefulness, 
and  emotional  stability  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in  their  work  than  those  who 
do  not  possess"  Biese  traits.    Sbme^  firemen,  in  the  ever-pre^sent  anticipation  of 
-  being -called. tp  active  duty,  can  never  fully  relax  and  fi^d  the  occupation  creates 
in  them  a  state  of ^ nervous  tension. 

The  occupation  of  fireman  is  one  that  demands  courage  and  constant  mental 
alertness,  especially  under  emergency  cond^i^tionst    A  mechanical  aptitude  is  helpful, 
since  firemen  must  operate  equipment.    A  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others  is  one 
of  the  principle  motivating  factors  which  influence  a  person  to  become  a  fireman. 

An  excellent  way  to  become  a  Fire  Science    Specialist  is  to    enter  Gateway 
'"technical  Institute  and  begin  a  two-year  program  leading  to  an  associate  degree. 
During  the  program  of  study,  you  will  learn  the  skills  and  technical  information 
necessary  to  develoo  an  expert  judgement  in  fire  department  administration  and  fire 
fighting.    Courses  involve  the  study  of  Technical  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Building  Construction  together  .with  numerous  technical  courses  in  fire  science. 
You  will  learn  about  fire  insurance,  fire  pr'evention,  administration,  organization^ 
and  fire  and  arson  investigation.    Skill  in  communications,  both  written  and  oral, 
is  alio  emphasized*    After  graduation^  a  civil  service  e^amination  will  usually  be 
required. 

A5  new  products^become  available  to  fire  fighters,  new  fire  fighting  techniques 
must  be  developed.    The  ever-changing  techniques  of  fire  prevention  and  protection 
.  make  this  a  most  challenging  field  with,  unlimited  opportunities  for  anyone  with 
ambition  and  imagination.  -  '  . 
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If  this  is  what  you  want,'  talk*  it  over  with  the  firemen  at  your  nearest 
fire  station.    Talk  to  students  already  attending  school,  and  finally  to  the 
guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  *  Wheti  you  have  done  this,'  you 
can  wisely  decide  whether  your  career  should  be  in  Plre  Science  Technology. 
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Hello  •  .  .  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  .career  in  Fluid  Power.    The  two- 
year  program  in  Fluid  PovyeiT at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  leads       an  associat^c 
applied  science  degree. 

Many  different  devices  and  machines  use  a  fluid  for  developing  a  push^or'" 
a  pull  for~in'ov^g  an^object,  and  for  cantrolling  an- action.    In  most  automobiles, 
for  example,  hydraulic  brakes  are  used  to  stop  the  car. 

In  road  construction  and  repair,  as  another  example,  compressed  air  is  used 
for  chipping  Kanmers. 

Many  fluids  units  are  used  in  various  plants  and  factories.  Countless 
applications  can  be  cited.    Devices  and  machines  have  become  more  automatic. 

First  of  all,  let  us  define  a  fluid  system.    Essentially,  there  are  three 
iwin  or  basic  features  .in  the  usijal  sifQple  fluid  system:     (1)  an  oil  pump  or  an 
air  compressor;  (2)  an  actuator  with  either  a  piston  or  a  rotating  member  driven 
by  the  fluid;  and  (3)  piping  and  valve  devices  to  control  th€*^ow  of  the  fluid. 

With  these  basic  features  of  a  simple  system  as  a  beginning,  one  can  imagine 
various  combinations.    Several  simple  systems  can  be  combined.    One  or  more  oil 
pumps  cai  be  used  to  actuate  one  or  more  cylinders.    More  than    one  valve  can  be 
used.  ^ 

Where  can  fluid  poweT  be  used?    A  quick  trip  through  a  few  industries 
basic  to  our  country's  economy  can  reveal  the  widespread  use  of  fluid' power. 

In  agriculture,  fluid  power  is  used  to  lift  the  plow  its  furrow  and  to  lower 
it  for  the  next,  as  the  farmer  plows  his  field.    Fluid  power  is  used  in  machines 
^bich' cultivate  the  land,  plant  the  seeds    harvest  the  grain,  and  finally  to  put 
it  into  storage.  ,  •  ' 
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Power  brakes,  power  steering  and  automatic  transmissions  on  your  car  are 
run  by  fluid  power.    It  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  your  car,  the  operation 
of  the  punch  presses  that  form  the  body,  the  automatic  welder  that  welds  the 
body  panels  together,  and  it  also  powers  the  equipment  that  produce  engine  parts 
and  bolt  tiie^caf  together.  . 

*^   Eyeryone  has  seen  a  construction  project  at  one  time  or  another.  Fluid 
power  is  used  to  amplify  manual  power  in  this  case,    A  power  shovel  run  by  a 
hydraulic  system,  amplifies  the  power  of  the  operator  to  move  dirt,  dig  holes, 
load  trucks,  and  even  mix  and  lay  asphalt •  * 

In  aviation,  the  pilot  controls  his  aircraft  thru  the  use  of  fluid  power* 
He.  lands  his  aircraft  on  a  hydraulic  system,  and  fluid  power  controls  many  systems 
on  larger  aircraft*    Fluid  power  is  also  used  in  the  construction  and  fabrication 
of  aircraft  and  their  component  parts*  ^ 

The  fork  liff  trucks  that  you  see  at  airports,^  railway  stations,  and  ware- 
houses  use  fluid  power*    Conveyors,  cranes  and  hoists  also  utilize  fluid  power 
to  move  and  handle  all  types  of  packages  or  large  materials* 

"^'^What  does  this  all  mean  to  Fluid  Power  Technology?    The  foregoing  examples 
were  given  to  show  the  widespread  use  of  fluid  power*    As  soon  as  a  system  is 
developed,  it  must  be  tested  and  be  easily  maintanable* 

Gateway  Technical  Institute  has  a  fluid  power  program  which  is  divided  into 
two  separate  fields,  each  reaching  different  goali    One  is  the  diploma  program  of 
Fluid  Power  Plaint finance,  and  the  other  is  the  two  year  Associate  Degree  Program 
ill  Fluid,  Powder  Technology*  .  .0 

The  Associate  Degree  program  provides  theoretical  and  laboratory  training 
•for  careers  in  the  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  fields^  on^_  technician  leVel* 
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As  a  graduate  of  this  program,  you  may  be  expected  to  develop,  fabricate, 
and  assemble  new  or  modified  mechanical  components  for  machinery  and  equipment,   "  ^ 

i 

You  may  set  up  and  conduct  tests  and  experiments  on  complete  unitst    You  will 
record  test  results,  procedures,  and  suggestions  for  improvement.    You  may  develop 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  circuits  which  apply  to  the  Inacfiine  tcrol  industry-,  presses, 
molding  machines,  rolling  mills,  die.  casting  machines,  and    agricultural  and' 
construction  equipment. 

To  be  successful  in  this  program  y^u^ shbuld  be  "able  to  u*se  independent  jiidgment" 
in  planning  the  sequence  of  operations  and  in  selectipg  the  proper  tools  and 
materials.    You  should  be  able  to  perform  mathematical  computations  accurately,  - 
You  should  be  able  to  stand  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  htfCe^se  of  your  arms 
and  legs,  hand?,  and  fingers,  j  On  the  job  you  ^may  work  in  narrow,  .cramped  areas. 
You  should/ have  good  vision  and  hearing,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  colors • 

You  should  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  the  equivalent.    You  should  ^ 
be  proficient  in  mathematics,  including  geometry  and  alg^bra^    \o'  Xyv^  ..  .be 
willing  to  keep  abreast  of  technological  developments  in  this  f isid, ,  It  is  help* 
"^^  ful  to  Tiave .  taken  sucH  ffigli  school^ourses'^s!  Alg^eBra,  Physids,  Geometr^, -<ihemistry, 
and  Mechanical  Drawing,  . 

During  y^ur  two  years  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  you  will. study  Basic 
Fluid  Power,  Pneumatics,  Technical  Math,  (which  is  college  algebra  and  Trigonometry) 
Physics,  Instrumentation  and  Testing,  Electricity,  Fluid  Power  Circuitry,  Fluidics, 
Fluid  Mechanics,  and  Component  testing  and  Analysis.    You  will  complete  a  well- 
rounded  curriculum  through  st^rfying  other  courses  such  as  Wrltten^  Communications, 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations,  Economics,  Speech  and  Sociology,  -  ^ 
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While  enrolled  in  these  courses,  you  will-  develop  the  basic  skills  necessary 

to  perform  your  j.ob,  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  and  technical  krfbwledge 

quickly- and  easily  and  he  able  Jto  use  your  own  judgment  in  thfe  planning  and  executing 
your  work*.^ 


The  opportunities  for  employment  in  Fluid  Power  existin  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,,  from  the  smallest  farming  Community  to  the  largest  industrial 
city,  and  from  the  full  time  mechanic  working  with  and  without  constant  immediae 
supervision  to  engineering  assistants  in  design  and  prototype  work,    The  develop- 
^  ment  of,  fluidics  is  a  relatively  new  field  and  i^s  expanding  rapidly;    With  the 
advent  of  automation  in  rec£^j\t  years,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  electronic 
control  and  fluid  power  actuation  of  machine  processes. 

'    Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  find  out  more  about  fluid  power**-   Talk  the 
program  over  with  a  guidance  couselor,  talk  to  students  ai^d  instructors  involved 
in  the  courses  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  then  talk  .to  professionals  out 
ixi  the  field.    T'Tben  all  of  your  questions  are  answered,  you  can  make  a  decision 
on  a  career  in  fluid  pover.  '  ^ 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

*  FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 

Hi  •  •  •  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  the  two-year  associate  degree  program 

'  *  .*  ^ 

in  Food  .Service  Management,  a  career  Program  offered  at  Gateway  Technical 
Institute."^  '  ^  _  ' 

More  families  are  eating  meals  out  than  ever  before,  often  eating  foods 
which  were  gtown  thousands  of  miles  away,  days  or  weeks  earlier.    Serving  this 
increasing  public  demand  is  the  job  of  the  food  services  industry. 

Food  service  specialists  5re  trained  in  the  purchase, 'preparation,  and 
serving  of  all  food  in  all  type^s  of  business  establishments-f rom  hotels  and 
hospitals  to  restauirants  and  airplanes.   -  (  ^  ^ 

Men  and  women  who  are  food  service  specialists  enjoy  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  public  and  meeting  their  needs.    The    type  of  work  they  do  falls  ^ 
g-nerally  in  two  areas,  altKough  in  some  places  they  axe  combined.    These  are:      *  , 
(1)    food  preparation  and  production,  (2)    and  food  service,  to  customers.  -  f 

In  jobs  involving  production  and  preparation  of  food,  food  service  technicians 

are  concerned  with  cooking  and  baking,  with  assembly,  and  with  preparation  of 

»  ♦ 

dinner  meals  away  from  home.    The  kind  of  food  offered  and  the  ways  in  which  it 

is  prepared  depends  upon  the  size,  type, /ideation  and  financing  of  the  restaurant 

/  ^ 
if' 
operation  as  well  as  on  the  customer  it jseeks  to  attract* 

In  those  jobs  involving  service,  maVketing,  and  distribution  of  food,  food 

service  specialists,  are  directly  concerned  with  customers*   'As  with  a  food  prpductic 

job,  the  kind  of  food  and  the  kind  of  operation^ shape  the  work  of  the  specialist^ 

You  may  be  purchasing  and  managing  food  comets,  preparing  or  supervising 

preparation  of  food  in  a  hotel,  restaurant,  cafeteria  or  other  establishment.  ^ 

You  may  plan  appropriate  menus,  and  aim  at  maintaining  quality* while  conserving 

foods'  and  controlling  waste^  .       .  '  '  'j^s 
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Normally,  however,  you  will  probably  be  responsible  for  supervising  waiters 
and  waitresses,  countermen,  busboys  and  other  service  employees.    Meeting  the 
customers  needs  by  providing  the  type  of  service  appropriate  to  the  food  aijd 
the  customers  of  the  esVablishment-  is^  your  goal. 

In  many  cases,  if  you  Sie  a  food  service  manager,  you  will  hold  both  a 
production/preparation  and  a  food  ser;vice  job  sometime  during  the  course  of  your, 
career*  ^ 

As  a  prospective  food  service  manager,  you  should  enj^^oy  the  challenge  of 
being  a  part  of  a  growing  a^d  changing  industry.    Although  job  satisfaction  can 
be  found  at^^very  level  in  the  industry,  the  food  service  manager  should  be  a  . 
r person  who  works  towai<ct  personal  growth  and  self -improvement  throughout  his 
careeri       •  •  *  "      '  '  '  , 

^To  be  succd'ssful  in  this  field,  you  should  have  the  '  desire  and  ability  to 

\  '    ^    '  ^     '  .   : 

work  with  other  people,  especially  both  in  supervisii^g^^and  directing  others  on 

►    Both  food  pr<j)duction  and  food  service  are  team  operations,  each  fiiember 

i 

having  their* own 'dt^es  but  always  aler^:  to  cooperation  toward  mutuai^goals. 

,You  should  like  variety  since  food  service  operations  provide  a  constant  * 

opportunity  to  gain. new  skills,  to  develop  poise  and  self-confidence,  and  to  gain 

statis  facta  on  in  a  job  well  done. 

''^   ^  '  ./ 

You  should  like 'people,  should  be  tactful,  and  pleasant,  and  should  not  be 

afxaid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work.    You  Should  be  able*  to  communicate  information 

and  instructions^clearly,  as  well  as  plan  and  "organize,  work  and  sequence  of 

Vperationsx   You^h^uld  have  a  keen  interest  in  food  preparation  and  coojelnt  and 

•enjoy  expj^riifienting  to  develop  new  food  cdcffi^inatioas*    You  should  be  intierestt^d 

^In  work  which'^involVes  the,  attainment  of  high  standards,  and  willing  to^s^iime 
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responsibility  for  quality  ^Jj^^*  ^^11  ^^^^  prepared  to  work  under 

pressure  of  mealtiijie  schedules.  ,You  should  also  be  emotionally  able  to  handle  ^ 
emergency  situations.    You  will  need  stamina  and  gopd  manual  dexterity.    You  , 
should  en^^cT  the  food  service  industry  with  thfc  knowledge  that  you  vill  be  expected 
to  work  very  hard.  *Yet  you  should  also  know  tha-t  the  rewards,  both  personal 
and  monetary,^  mor^^han  make  up  for  the  demands. 

Within  th^  two-year  Food  Service  Management  program,  y^u  will  receive  from 
one  third  to -one  half  of  your  schooling  in  gene^l  education  courses  in  addition 
to  the  "hands-on"  occupational  courses  open  to  you.       ^  .  ^ 

At  Gatew^  Technical  Institute  where  the  Food  Service  Management  is  taught, 
you  will  usually  be  given  the  task  of  preparing  and  serving  food  for  the  school  s 
"gourmet  room.'^  ;v 

During  the  two  year  associate  degree  course  of  sljjudy,  you  Hill  study:  Meat 
Analysis;  Food  Purchasing  and  Marketing:  Quantity!  Food  Preparation;  Nutrition  and 
Kanu  Planning;  Commercial  Food  Service  Operation;!  Special ty  Food  Preparation; 
Food  Service  Equipment  and  Layout;  and  Supervision  for  Food  Service.    In  addition, 
you  will  complete  your  vell-rpunded  program^  by  s ti^dy in|j^i^im^:|i         Business^  ^ 
Math,  Business  Organization,  Speech,  Psychology  of  Human  Relations,  Accounting 
for  Business,  Econpmics,  Business  La>n^,  and  Small  Business  Management. 

tipon  graduation,  you  will  find  sore  feet,  \ong  hours,  and  difficult  customers 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  food  industry  as  are  its  many  rewards. 

•    Yoii  vill  find  that  in  an  industry  as  large  as  food  seryice,  installations 
and  equipment  vary  greatly  from  location       location.    Most  food  service  establish- 
ments  use  stainless  Steel,  rairror-like  ranges  and  ovens,,  modern  dishwashers,  and 
the  most^jp-to-date  eledtfiarreiufpfetit 'IVfmM'er^^  '  "  . 

•  :  '  ^  >   ^  ^  ^  f^'^'^  r  r  tf 
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O'ttter  operations  are  in  a  state  of  transition.    In  all.  establishments, 
however,  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  maximum  sanitation  and  safety.    The  food 
service  industry,  which  is  a  public    industry,  must  necessarily  meet  the  highest 
possible  standards  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  . 

The  demand  for  food  service  m^inag^r-s  has-«grea-fcly  ^jcoee'ded-  the^supply  in  -  ^ 
recent  years  and  will  continue  to,  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future,  Skilled*, 
talented. people  will  always  be  needed  in  this  industry  whose  basis  is^^^^'$onal 
service. 

Before  you  jump  into  this  wlioleheartedly,  see  a  guidance  counselor  at 
Gateway  Technical  Institute.    Talk  to  the  students  and  .the  instructors  who  are 
involved  in  the  course.    Talk  to  graduates  now  working  in  Food  Service  Management 
get  their  opinions  and  ^d^^s.    ThdU,  you  can  make  an  honest  dejtision  about  a  - 
career  in  Food  Service  Management. 
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HORTICULTURE  M/\RKETING 


Hello  •      fifTl&rticulture  Marketing  is  a  specialized  business  which  tdkes 
many  diff erentjfeorms.'    This  Associate  Degree  Program  is  offered  at'  Gateway^  Technical 
Institute.    ThoLsanrds  of  different  kinds' of  plants  are  produced  and  sold  with  the 
assortments  varying  from  one  area  to  another.    Many  plants  are  sold  for  only 
indoor  use  as  opposed  to  outdoor  use.    The  wide  range  in  the  produo-ts  ofythe  industry 
requires  many  different  ways  of  producing  th^m  as  well  as  selling  them. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  associate  degree  program  in  Horticulture  Marketing, 
you  may  work  in  a  florist  shop  whic^h^  concerned  chiefly  with  retail  sales  of 
plants  intended  entirely  for  indoor  use,  and  other  functions,  siich  ds  making  .  > 
corsages,  wedding  or  memorial  floral  designs,  or  special  occasion  designs.  Of 
equal  importance  is  time  spent  watering,  potting,  fertilizing  or  spraying,  as 
W^ll  as  paper  work.-  H 

You  should  be  able  to  follow  procedures  and  work  to  prescribed  standards. 
A  good  eye,  good  color  sense  and  des'ign  ability  are  all  desirable  aptitudes  for 
the  florist.  -  Imaginative  judgment  in  creating  designs,  and  a  talent  fox 
visualizing  forms  and  shapes  from  sketches  and  diagrams  are  necessary  qualities,  ^ 
As  an  employee  in  a  florist  shop,  you  must  enjoy  working  \^th  other  people,  be.   -  ^ 
willing  to  assume  responsibility,  like  physical  work,  and  6f  course  enjoy  working 
with  living, perishable  materials.  '  o 

of  the  florist's  work  is  done  under  pressure,  peaking  out  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  for  other  special  events.    Florists  must  be  pa tien t| . friendly  and 
tactful  in  dealing  with  customers  who  are  often  emotionally  involved. 
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All  the  career  .opportunities  for  horticulture  marketing  graduates  are  not 

centered  in  the  florist  shop.    Today  the  bulvN^  retail  nursery  business  is  done 

by  garden  centers  pr  shops,  a  comparatively  new  kind  of  operation  in  the  nursery  ^ 

business*    This  establishment  can  be  defined  as  a  retail  business  devoted 

primarily  to  the  sale  of  nursery  stcck.    It  may  also,  and  usually 'does, t^if  ell 

related  merchandise  necessary  for  the  caiie  and  culture  of  plant^t  fertilizers, 

plant  sprays,  and  garden  tools.    It  might  ^e  called  a  "su^bt- service"  or  "one-stop" 

nursery.  , 

More  elabor^ate  garden  centers  branch  out  into  other^  lines  of  merchandise. 

#>' 

They  may  handle  power  mowers,  garden  tractors,  garden  furniture,  pets  and  pet 
supplies,  cut  flowers,  pottery,  and  other  garden  and  yard  accessories. 
^        One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  retail  nursery  business  is  for  retail  salesmen 
which  nearly  every  type^of  nursery  operation  needs.  ;As  a  salesman,  you  may  receive 
a  salary  only,.buJt  quite  often  additional  co^ensation  in  the  form  of  cdomission, 
which_i^s  >_Bprcentage^  oC^^ale^r      given.    An  aggressive  salesman  can  earn_a  good 
income. 

To  be  well  qualified  as  a  retail  salesman,  you  must  have  a  broad  knowledge 
of  trees,  l^hrubS,  evergreens,  vines,  perennials,  and  other  plants  an^  t7i€^£r  uses. 
-It  is  a  big  advantage  if  you  have  some  knowl^gc  of  landscape  design.  More 
important,  of  course,  is  the  ability  to  ^11.    Successful  salesmen  not  only  must, 
acquire  a  knowl»^gi^  of  plant  materials,  but  must  also  be  proficient  in  communicative 
Skills*     *       ■  •  .        '  ,  (  , 

The  salesman  may  v{ork  in  a  garden  store  to  take  care  of  drive-in  trade,  or 
call  on  prospective  customers  to  sell  them  landscape  Jobs.    Quite  often  a  salesman 
will  be  employed  in  both  capacities,  working  in  the  gardS^center  during  peak 
'Seasons  and  making  outside  calls  the  rest  of  the  time.  ~ 


  .  ..   ,    •   ^ 
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Another  desirable  career  in  therursery  business  is  that  of  garden  center 
manager,  someone  vho  is  responsible    for  the  supervision  of.  all  activities  of 
\the  business.    As  a  manager  you  may  be  involved  in  buying  merchandise^  and  supplies, 
planning  sales  programs  including  advertising,  supervising  and  training  salesmen, 
and  keeping  records.    If  the  garden  center  of fers . landscape  service,  you  may 
supervise  the  work  of  planting  crews.    It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  job  of  a 
successful  garden  center  manager  demands  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  nursery  business 
and  con'siderable  experience. 

The  future  horticulture  salesman  or  rfe^ailer  should  have  th^  following 
basic  aptitudes  and  interests.    He  shou^  be  able  to  follow  procedures  and  work 
to  prescribed  standards;  not  be  color  blind,^  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  details 
to  avoid  errors,  and  handle  and  manipulate  delicate  materials  and  a  variety  of 
tools  rapidly  and  skillfully.  ^ 

Upon  entering  Gateway  Technical  Institute  for  the  two-^e^r  associate  degree 
program,  you  will  receive  instruction  in  Basic  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Flori- 
culture Marketing,'  Oistomer  Services,  and  several  Horticulture  d(ourses  that  you 
may  elect  depending  upon  the  direction^^you  want  to  take.  ,  . 
?      You  will  receive  ^academic  instruction  along  with  your  major  area  of  study. 
You  will  be  given  courses  in:    Basic  Marketing,  Psychology  of  Human  Relations, 
-..^Salesmanship,  Accounting,  Economics,  Written"  Cotrtnunicat  ions,  and  Speech.*  These  . 
courses  are  designated  to  round-out  your  personal  education  regarding  the  basic 
outlook  of  a  business  viewpoint.  .  "  ^ 

The'  future  of  horticulture  marketing  is  very  good  because  of  the  aesthetic 
value  that  people  place  on  flowers.    Flowers  are  given  on  all  occasions j  and  there 
Is  always  a  demand  present* 
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Now  is  the  time  to  start  thinking  about  your  career.    Talk  to  professional 
aireafly  in.  the  field,  talk  to  students  and  instructors  involved  in/the  course. 


Finally,  talk  to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institu 


te.  Then, 


you  wiljl  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  your  future  is  in  a  Horticultural 


Marketing  career. 
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HORTICULTURE  PRODUCTION 


Hi  .  •   •  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  career  in  Horticulture  Production,  an 
associate  degree  program  offered  at  Gateway  TechnicaJ^Institute. 
^      K  nursery  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "an  area  where  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants 
are  grown  for  transplanting^for  use  as  stocks^for  budding  and  grafting,  or  for 
sale."    A  nurseyman,  according  to  Webster,  is  "^ne  whose  occupation  is  scientific 
Cultivation  of  trees,  .shrubs  and  plants." 

A  student  in  horticulture  production  will  b,e  concerned  with  the  products 
around  which  the  nursery  industry  as  built:     trees  of  various  kinds:  shade, 
forest,  fruit,  nut,  flowetiug  and  ornamental;  shrubs,  vines,  hedge  plants,  ever- 
greens, roses^  ground  covers,  berry  plants,  and  perennial  flowers.     iLcluded  are 
all  plants  which  are  intended  /for  out-of-dcor  planting. 

4  ' 

Nursery  industry  products  are  essential  for  certain  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions,  stjch  as  orchardists  who  grow  tree-fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  soon  may  propagate  their  own  trees,  but  usually  depend  upon  .nurseryrlien  for 
their  stock.  ■  -  . 

^      _Xhe  landscape  architect,  while  not  involved' directly  in  the  use  of  nursery 
prociukts,  is  dependent  upon  nursep5aet^^'?o"'su^       trees  and  shrubs.    The  landscape 
architect  l?s  limitedijt^^l^e  materials ''he  can  specify  in  his  plans  by  the  scope' 
•or  varieWss:CFfplants  the  nurseryman  produces. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nursery  stock  grown  is  produced  by  wholesale  growers 
a  wholesale  grower,  you  would  not  sell  directly  to  the  customer,  but  to  rej 
who, .in  turn,  sell  to  customers.    Wholesalers  usually  are  growers,,^of^ar|;e 
quantit^ies  of  a  wide  assortment  of  plants  or  they^MO^^P^ialize*  in  Quantity  pro- 
ducrtlbn  of  a  few  items, or  only  one,  for^^gxamplet    roses.    Their  sales  ar^  made 
by  means  of  advertisements  ^Ijt^ttade  papers,  mailing  of  wholesale  price  lists  and. 
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catalogs,  and  by  salesmen  who  call  on  retail  nurserymen,  ' 

Another  typk  of  nursery  operation  is  known  as  the  landscape  nursery.  In 
this  business,  you  would  be  entirely  devoted  to  designing,  selling,  and  planting 
landscape  jobs.    Landscape  nurserymen  prepare  plans  and  execute,  them,  too.    In  * 
other  words,  they  offer  a  complete  sep^ice. 

The  facilities  of  the  landscape  nurseryman  differ  from  those  of  other  nursery- 
-men.    You  woulrf  need  trucks  to  haul  nursd||/  stock  and  equipment,  power  tillers 
to  prepare  soil  for  planting,  special  equipment  for  handling  large  trees  and  all 
sorts  of  hand  tools.    You  would  also  need  an  area  where  you  can  care  for  your 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  house  your  equipment. 

You  may  prefer  to  gQ  into  some  area  other  than  wholesale  sales.  Nursery 
careers  are  now  open  in  other  industries  and  institutions  as  well.    Lumber  and 
paper  companies  who  grow  their  own  trees  for  ref orestration  employ  nurserymen  to 
supervise  th^ir  nursery  operations.    'The  United  States'Forest  Service  as  we'll^as"   ^  ^ 
a  number  of  state  conservation,  conanissions  have  their  bwn  nurseries  employing  trained 
nurserymen.  ,  • 

t     ^  '  ■  ^  - 

To  produce  plants  for  th^ir  own  ^use,  nurseries  are  sometimes  operated  by 
municipal  park  departments,  hospitals,  colleges,  universities,  and  arboretums. 
The  supervisors  of  these  nurseries  may  also  act  as  groundskeepers,  employing  their 
knowledge  in  the  use  and  care  of  plants* 

People  trained  in  landscape  design,  planting  and  maintenance  are  employed 

by  s'Ute  highway  'departments.    Career  opportunities"  for  trained  nursery  or  plant 

^  '        .  . 

production  men  in  these  areas  will  multiply  many  times  as  federal  efforts  to 

beautify  highways  grow.  ^        '  -   '  — ^--^7^ 


■  \ 
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The  .physical  requirements  of  any  ot  these  positions  are  such  that  you  should 
be  able  to  move  around  easily,  have  adequate  manual  dexterity,  be  able  to  lift 
and  carry  heavy  loads,  and  have  good  vision  and  hearing  and  free  from  color 
blindness.    You  should  also  be  non-allergic  to  chemicals  and  plants. 

Once  you  enroll  in  the  two  year  associate  degree  program,  you  will  receive 

instruction  in  Basic  horticulture,  Basic  Chemistry,  Soils  and  Plant  Nutrition, 

Plant  diseases  &  Pests,  Selection  &  Application  of  Agricul tureal  ChemicalS|  and 

Woody  Plants*    The  student  is  also  given  a  number  of  elective  courses  pertaining 

to  the  ar.ea  of ^is  specialty.  ^ 
*  • 

In  addition  to  horticulture  studies,  you  will  be  taking .courses  in  Tech 
Math,  Written  Cocnmunications,  Speech,  Psychology  of  Human  Relations,  and  Economics. 
These  courses  are  presented  to  give  the    you    "  a  good  technical  background  in 
vhich  fLo  a^ly  your  skills. 

The  demand  for  horticulturists  is  increasing  greatly  at  the^  present  time. 
Many  job  opportunities ^are  expected  to  occur  over  the  next  several  years  as  more 
people  become  interested  in  using  ornamental  plants  to  beautify  their  homes. 
This  interest  vill  indirectly  result  in  a  greater  demand  for  horticulturists,  and 
the  produc1:s  and  services  they  offer.   »   "       -  ^  ^ 

So,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  yourself.    Talk  to  professionals  already  in 
the  business.    Talk  to  students  and  instructors  Involved  in  the  awrse*  Finally,, 
talk  to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    Then,  vhen  you 
have  all  the  information,  you  can  decide  whether  or  not  a  career  in  horticulture 
production  is  for  you. 


HOTEL-MOTEL  MANAGEMENT 

Hello  •  .  ^  IM  like  to  tell  you  about  a -career  in  Hotel-Motel  Management, 

an  Associate  Degree  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute, 

\    '  ... 

The  inn,keeping  busines^s  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself.    Small  wayside  ^ 
inns  built  along  trade  routes  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  travelers  first  appreared 
thousands  of  years  ago.    Inns  and  hotels  also  served  the  needs  of  the  community 
by  providing  space  for  town  meetings  or  even  religious  services. 

Today's  hotels,  motels,  motor  hotels  and  resorts  serve  thousands  of  guests 
every  night,  providing  sleeping  accommodations  and^fj)od,  ahd  sometimes  recreatioh 
areas  and  business  facilities  such  as  conference  rooms,  typewrife??^"*OTd^teno- 
graphic  services. 

The  type  of  work  done  by  the  hotel-motel  specialist  will  vary  widely  according  ^ 
to  the  size  of  the  business  and  the  job  description.    Hotel-motel  jobs  are  ^sually 
classified  as  "f ront-of- the-house"  or  "back-of-the-house". 

Front-of ~the-house  refers  to  all  the  jobs  that  relate  to  the  sale  of  rooms 
or  food,  or  any  direct  guest  service.    Back-of  the-house  refers  to  food  purchasing 
and  preparation,  housekeeping  and  maintenance.    There  are  supervisory  or  technical 
jobs  in  all  of  these  areas  which  require  specialized  skills  and  knowledge. 
^       -If^ypu  aspirjs  to  a  top  management  position,  training  and  experience  in  both 
front  of  the  house  and  back  of  the  house  operations  are  necessary^ 

Knowledge  of  food  pret)aration  and  service,  taught  in  the  hotel-motel 
curriculum  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  is  usually  required  of  the  hotel-motel 
manager.    You  should  be  able  to  analyze  food  cost  records  and  sales  data  to  determine 
the  distribution  of  costs  among  various  departments^   You  should  be  familiar  with 
the  technical  equipment  used,  housekeeping  services,  room  reservation,  procedures, 
and  all  aspects  of  sales.  ^ 
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Some  hotels  and  motels  have  several  specialty  restaurants  or  public  dining 
rooms  in  addition  to  their  banquet  or  catering  departments.  In  an  operation  of 
this  size  there. are  excellent  career  opportunities  in  management  for  the  hotel- 
matel  specialist,  . 

You  wilL  need  to  be  able  to  formulate  policy  on  advertising,  publicity  and 
»  cerdit.    You  shoulcf  be  able  to  plan  dining  room,  bar  and  banquet  operations,  and 
establish  food  policies  and  the  type  of  food  services  to  be  offered* 

The  work  in  a  hotel  or  mo'tel  is  seldom  routine.    The  surroundings  very  from 
the  unpretentious  "homey"  inn  to  glamorous,  sophisticated  city  hotels  or  fancy 
resorts  for  members  of  international  Society, 

"    Interes^  and  liking  for  people,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  get  along  with  ---^ 
others  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  is  a  very  important  personal  trait  for  sucpess 
in  the  hotel-motel  industry.    As  a  prospective  hotel-motel  manager,  you^ should 
be  broad-minded,  tolerant  and  understanding.    You  should  be  able  to  make  sound 
judgments  and  decisions,  and  acquire  and  apply  technical -knowledge  of  materials 
.and  products.    You  should  be  able  to  learn  new  methods  and  ideas  easily,  and  assume 
responsibility  for  financial  decisions.    You  should  be  interested  in  th<  world 
of  business  and  in  chanfTng  trends.    Being  able  to  concentrate  on  details  and 
working  under  pressure  are  al-so-impor^tant^^ssets.  ^  ^.   ^  ^  I  •^'^ 
.  .        One  successful  hotel  manager  has  said  there  are  three  essenl^ial  traits  necessary 
for  success  in  the  hotel  business-intelligence,  initiative,  and  industry.  To 
the  young  person  with  these  qualities  the  hotel  field  offers  all  kinds  of  opportun- 
ities. 

You  will  be  most  successful  in  this  career  if  you  have  a  pleasant  personality 
and  speaking  yoice,  -and  are  poised,  well-groomed  and  well-dressed.    It  is  helpful 
to  take  such  high  school  courses  as  Mathematics,  Bookkeeping,  English,  Marketing, 
and- Merchandising  and  Sales.    The  two-year  Hotel-Motel  curriculum  at  Gateway  ^ 
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Technloatl  Institute  is  designed  to  train  mid-management  or  supervisory  personnel. 

> 

You  will  take  courses  such  as  Business  Mathematics}  Hotel  and  Motel  Manage- 
ment; Supervisory  Housekeeping;  Hotel-Motel  Maintenance  and  Engineering;  Business 
Accounting;  Food  and  Dining  room  service;  Salesmanship;  Business  Law;  and 
Marketing.    To  complete  a  veil-rounded  curriculum,  you  will  take  Wr^^ten  Commications, 

^Psychology  of  Human  Relations,  Speech,  Economics  and  American  Insittutions,  as 

X 

well  as  some  elective  courses. 

^^ 

V/hile  attending  school,  you  will  learn  where  to  locate^inance  a  hotel/motel 
operation.    You  will  receive  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  operate,  maintain, 
and  manage  a  hotel  or  motel  business.    You  will  be  capable  upon  graduation  to 
step  into  a  training^togram  for  a  mid-management  position  in  the  hospitality 
industry.  ' 

It  is  tempting  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  hospitality  industry  In  truly 
unlimited.    In  the  past  few  years,  growth  has  been  unprecedented.  ^  Chains  and 
franchises  are  expanding  as  rapidly  as  they  can  find  locations  and  complete 
construction. 

*6       Because  of  the  increased  development  of  transportation  systems,  more  leisure 
time,  longer  weekends,  shorter  work  weeks,  and  the  increasingly  higher  standards 
of  living,  the, need  and  demand  for  the  "services  c^f  the  hotel-motel  industry  is 
increasing.    More  business  means  more  jobs  and  ^creased  advancement  (Opportunities. 

"  Soi  Tiow""fs  the  time  to  do  s^OTiething  about  it.    Talk  things  over  with  a 
guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    Talk  with  the  students  and 
Instructors  who  are  involved  in  this  two-year  course.    And  finally,  talk  to  pro-  *; 
.  fessiotrats*   .Then^  when  all  of  your  questions  are  answered,  you  can  decide  on  a 
career  in  hotel/motel  management. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNICIAN  v. 

Hi  •  •  •  The  inf ormatidn  vhich  follows  is  about  a  career  as  Ian  Industrial 
Engineering  Technician.    Preparation  for  this  career  may  b.e  accomplished  by 
completing  an  associate  degree  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 

9 

The  intent  of  the  program  at  Gateway  is  to  train  people  to  run  factories. 

It  does  not  mean  that  you  will  be  running  the  company  or  be  leaders  in  the 

(  -  • 

industry  or  be  in  top  management.  It  simply  means  that  you  will  be  trained  to 

go  into  technical  jobs  such  as  people  doing  a  specific  task;  quality  control, 

inspection,  methods  work,  time  study,  production  control  and  supervisory  and 

foreman  tasks. 

It  is  expected  that  in-  the  long  run^  if  you  are  better  qualified,  more 
intelligent  and  aggressive  you  will  end  up  in  some  area  of  mid-management, 
S  .udents,  of  course,  will  not  leave  school  with  only  a  degree  and  immeidately 
move  into  mid -management  or  inta  supervision,  positions    After  your  education 
you  must  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  company  and  of  the. field,  and  with  experience 
and  maturity,  you  should  eventually  move  into  mid -management  or  supervisory 
positions. 

The  industrial  engineering  technician  generally  is  very  similar  to  that 
discipline  know  at  the"  University  level  as  Industrial  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Management.    These  full  management  positions,  of  course,  take  not  only  higher 
academic  knowledge,  but  also  experience,  as  well  as  maturity.    Gateway  graduates 
of  the  two-year  associate  degree  either  go  out.  into  foreman* s    or  supervisory 
positions  or  are  offered  such  jobs.  ^  ^ 

The  work  tends  to  be  in  the  area  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Management.    Quality  control  and  inspection  work  are  typical  Jobs  wfiere  you  w£ll 
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inspect  items  or  work  in  a  quality  control  situation  where  yo'd  will  check  the  "  . 
output  of  in^pettors.    Production  contrdl  is  the  area *.*ol^l^ trolling  the  facilities 
resources  and 'allocating  those  resources  manufacturing  the  pr^oduc^  them^lyes. 
This  area  tends  to  be  clerical  in  nature.  '  %^  ^• 

Methods,  work  measurement,  and  time,  and  qiotixm  study  a-re  often  found  in  the  ^ 
time  study  or  the  industrial  engineering  departmAi't.    This  is  the  exWnatiAi"  of  ^ 
jobs",  establishments  of  rates,  the  improvement  of  jobs  and  the  setting^  of  standards 
of  worH.    Other  duties  include  conducting  plai^  safety  studies,  planning,  the  flow 
of  work,  record  and  analyze  test  procedures -knd  results,  and  make  suggestions 
for  the  improvements.  .        •  •      '   .  ■ 

As  a  graduate,  you  will  have  a  sound,  thepretical  base  in  management"  technique 
and  theory  so  that  not  only  will  you  be  able  to  cope  with  the  day  to  day  relatively 
simple  problems  of  keeping  the  factory  running,  but  you  will  be  able  to  help 
plan  for  a  much  more  efficient  modem  facility,  l^hat  is,  one,  which  is. run  with  ^ 
modem  techniques,  not  only  modem  machinery  and  buildings.  v 

As  an  Industrial  Engineering  Technician  you  must  be  able  to  leam  and  apply 
mechanical,  scientific,  technical\  and  mid-management  principles?  be  able:.to  con- 
centrate on  details  for  long  periods;  be  able  to  visualize  shapes  and  forms 
from  bluqjrints  and  sketches;  perform  mathematical  computations  accurately,  and 
^be  able  tg  handle  and  manipulate' tools  and  equipment  skillfully. 
mL       As  a  techniciarf,  you  should  like  work  of  a  scientific,  technical  and 
^tnagerial  na^re;  be  willing  to  work  under  supervision  and  follow  instructions 
carefully;  be  able  to  work  "under  pressure,  of  production-deadlines;  be  willin'g 
to  assume  responisbility  for  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  your  work;  and  to  be 
tibU  to  supervise  workers,  manage  resources  and  have  a  broad  ^s'ight  of  bperations. 
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the'physical  requirements  for  entry  are  such,  that  you"  should  be  able  to  stand, 
valk,vaSd  move  around  easily  in  a  shop,  have  adequate' use  of  arms,  legs,  hands, 
and  fingers}  be  able  to  vork  at  desk  or  drawing  board  for  l.ong -periods ;^ayQ^  ^  ^  ^ 
good  vision  and  hearing  (normal  or  corrected)  and' be  able^o  distinguish -colors. 

The  actual  in-scAool  course  tends  to  hospax^ar.  to  other  technical  areas 
in^respect  to  the  general  education  and  thTmatheiiatics  area.    As  a  student  at 
Gateway,  you  will  take  two  semesters  of  Physics  along  «lth  nine  credits  of  ^ollege 
level  algebra  and  trigonometry;  Written  Communications;  Effective  Speaking?  / 
Technical  Drafting;  Statistics;  and  an  Industrial  Economics  courser  ~  -  - 

Industriail^elations  is  a  required  subject  which  covers  the  frork  environment 
and  the  psychological  problems  ofWnagement  and  union,  along  with  human  relations. 
T-.sting  Design  is  a  unique.  cours^:^at  goes  into  the  theoretical  aspects  of  , 
designing  testsof  not  only  machineJ  and  materials  but  also  of  ways  of  doing  things 

As  a  student  you  will  get(^rses  in  Manufac|uriiig,  Processes  and  Materials, 
Plant  Layout,  and  Materials  Handling,  Manufacturing  Management,and  Industrial 
Supervision, and  Leadership.' 

In  the  long  run,  the  outlook  for  employment  is  excellent  because  graduates 
are  moving  into  areas  of  employment  where  there  is  a  shrinking  labor  force.  The 
area  o?~>ueervision  Snd  middle  management  is  declining  because  many  of  the  top 
pgople  who  atTi^'th^s&^sitions  have  been  promoted.    In  the  future,  these  people 
vlllnot  be  available  simply  because  many  of  them  are  taking  advanced  courses 
necessary  for  their  new  positions.    Therefore,  the  employer  must  seek  potential 

supervision  and^techliical  personnel  outside  of  "the  factory. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  think  aSouj:  a  career  as  an  Industrial  Engineering 
Technician.    Talk  t6  people  already  in  this  career.    Talk  to  students  and 
...^ttsi^tofs:  involved  in  the  program.    Finally,  talk  to  the  guidance  counselor 
at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  about  the  Associate  Degree  Program.    Then,  and 
only  then,  can  you  decide  on  a  career  as  an  Indues  trial  Engineering  Technician 
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^     ^  .  INSTRin-CNTATION  -TECt^NOLOGY  ..  *     '     *  ., 

■  ^   .  u-  :      '  ■  '  '    "  : 

Thank  you  for  requesting  informa-tion^n  the  .Instrumentati|n  Technology.  -This 
is  an  associate-  degree,  program  oJ  study  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    We  hope'  ^\ 
that  during  the  nSct  few  minutes  you  will  receive  enough  information  to  make  a  decision  ^ 
about  becoming  involved  in  this  important  career  field.'  • 

Complex  instruments  are  used  for  scientific  measurement  and  controls  Instruments 
a%e  responsible  for  the. fields  of  s/ace  Exploration,  Oce^n  exploration,  anH  medical. 

studies.   .Without. instrumentation, "Ihese  fields  would  not  have  advanced  4s  Sar  as  they^. 

*  '        ■    •      \      e  '  ( 

have.    This  is  where  the  need  originates  for  a.  qualified  technician  to  prepare  and 

maintain  the  complex  instrumentation  in  these  fields. 

The  person  who.  calibrates,  maintains,  and  installs  these  delica^te  inatWnts 

in  called  an  .instrumentation  Technician.    They  concern  themselves  with  these  ins^umerits 

and  circuits  as  they  are  used  in  eUctronics,  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics.         f -°  ; 

"  The  instrumentation  technician  works  with-,  engineers  to  design,  test,  install, 

repair,  and  ma£nea1n*tiKse^ln»truments  and  circ'^its.  They,  work  with  the,  instruments  > 

that  are  ^sed  toj^easure,  transmit,  and  monitor -information  such  as  pressure,  level,  " 

flowj  «temperature,*taotion|  and  composition. 

■»  '  ,  *  • 

Instrumentation  Technicians  maylind  themselves  employed'  in  one  of  many  major  ^ 

.  -  *  '  (     ■  ■  •        '  ^ 

industrial  groups,  including  aeronautics,  chemistry,  .petroleum,  fbods,  metals,  ceramics, 

pulp  and.  paper,  power',  textile,  or  in^the  emerging  fields  of -space,  oceanogra^y,  . 

air  and  water  pollution,  biomedical  instrumentation,  and  national  defense -systems. 

To  enter  th?  field  of  instrumentation  technology,  you  ^should  have  kn  inter^t 

in  electro-mechanical  devices,  a  determination  to  compile,  tasks,  ambition  and^a  liking 

for  people.    The  nature  of  the  work  requires  clear  an^precise  understated ing  of  written 

«nd  pictorial  infoxm'ation  and  the  ability  tS  communicate  compeT^tly  it  scientific. 

and  engineering  terms.       calm,  well-controlled  approach. to  work  is  essential,  as  the 

Job  requires  docterlty".  Judgement,  willingness  tp  accept  responsibility  and  ability 
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to  work  under  pressure.  f 

A  background  in  iiigh  schoolmath^matics  and 'physic!  and  other  laboratory  . 
sciences    will  be  an  advantage  for  yVu,  and  this  will  give  you  a  head  start.    Women,  . 
as  well  as  men,  will  find  job  opportunities  in' this  field. 

Because  of  'the  interdependence  of  electronic,  electrical,  and  mech^ical  "  / 
functions,"  it  is  important  for  you  to  understand  throughly  the  theories  of  electrical 
and  electronic  circuitry  before  applying  them  to  ifistruments.  "  You  should  be  adept* 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  have  the  scientific,  interest  to  s/udy  and  understand  electrical, 
hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  theory.-    Such  courses  of  stu^ are  absed  on  &  strong    *    ,  '  ' 
foundation  of  pl?ysics,  mathematics,  and  cpmmu^vications  in  which  technical  report  writing 
assumes  an  important- function.  .       •  ■  ,        ,  . 

-You,  as  a  student,  will  graduate  from  the  Instrumentation  Technology  Program, 
after  two  years  of  study,  with  "an.  associate  degrfee.    Competent  instructors  will:  ifelp 

you  learn  to  use  mathematics, "  to  interpret  and  analyse  fiacts,  and  to'  present  information 

.      '       '  °'  '  ' 

graphically,  orally,  and  in  writing.  '  <  ' 

'  Working  situations  for  the  Instrumentation  TechniciatjVary.    They  may  be  found 
in  oil  cracking  plants,  ^^""^^^  P^^""^'  surgical 

room  of  a  hospital,  and  in  many  other  industries.       ^  ^ 

•  You  work  surroundings  will  be  pleasant.    It  is  polsible  for  you  to. advance  . 
faster  if  you  are  free  to  move  froth  place^  to  placfe  when  opportujiiti^s  present  themselves 

(        In  addition,  tofworking  in  a  lab  unde^  the  supervision  of ;  an  engineer,  you  may  ■ 

•  \  '  .  N  .'7  -^^  '  >  '  ■• 

find  employment  installing  and  ffervicing"^ con.ttol  manufacturers ._Jfou  may.  be  required  / 

to  demonstra>:e  and'sell  ins tr amen ts° and  conti"^  systems  to  other  indiSstflries.    Or^  joi 
may  assist^  the  engineer  res^sm/for  process  control  in  an  indi^stry. 

-  -Eptry,  level  jobs  .are';Bt^t  -gf ten  fbr'taaintenance  instrument  technicians,  in  .  , 
order  to  develop  skills  with  -the  equipment  involved.    The  practical  application  of 

4 

•  o  ■  '    ■    '  • 
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general  knowldege  in  relation  to  the  instruments  utilized  by  a  spetif ic  industry 

generally  take^An  a  basic  program  offered  by  the  firdu^ry  upon  employment.^   You  will 

then  advance  |o  leaming^  the  'specific  skills  required  by  the  firm.       ^  \ 

^    Employment  opportunities  for  the  Instrumentation  Technician  .;are  ^sTpected  to 

be  very  good  through  the  1970' s.    As  the  population  grows,  manufacturing  becomes  more 

mechanized,  new  and  more  complex  instruments  are  introduced  into  research  laboratories 
'  fx 

and  hospitals,  more  measuring  and  controlling  instruments  will  be  needed  to  me^t  the 
public  demand  for  progress. 

Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  decision  to  become  part  of  this  important 
field.    Talk  it  over  with  professionals  ih  thf-i^eld,  talk  to  students  and  instructors 
involved  in  the  course,-  and  finally,  talk  it  over  with  a  guidance    counselor  at 
Gateway  Technical  Institute.    Then,  you  will  O^e  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  career 
in  instrumentation    technology  Is  for  you. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 


Hello  ...  thank^you  for  request ing <^areer  information  on 
Interior  Design.'  The  information  which'^oUows  should  increase 
your  knowledge  and  appreciation  for  this"  specialized  career:. 

If  you  are  the  person  who  helps  others  furnish  their  ^ 
homes' or  commercial-  establishments,  you  may  be  called  .an 
interior  designer  or  decorato.r.     As  a  person  working-  .in  this 
area,  you  will  achieve  certain  desired  effects  through  the 
understanding  and  skillful  manljulat  ion  of  the  many  Elements 
of  design/-color,   line,  texture,  proportion,  ijalance  and 

emphasis.  -  *  7^-'^  " 

As  a  graduWe  of  a  two  ^ear  interior  design  program,  you 
can 'work  as  a  decorator__o^  an  interior  designer. 

You  may  become  a  retailing  specialist  in  an  area  of  home 
furnishings  such  as  bedding,  paint  and  wallpaper,  drapel-ies, 
.carpeting,  accessories,  ftoiiture ,/~etc.     You  msly  become  an  . 
.'interior  designer  in  a  retail  store  where  »you  would  wdrk'with- 
the*  total  home  furnishings  offerings  of  that  store—in  the 
areas  of  ^selling selecting  anjd  designing:  "  Another  place- 
ment  p9^ibil_it_y  is_asC2n^ass~istant  to  a  professional  designer. 
It  takes^considerable  eKperience  to  establish  yourself  as, a 
prdiessional  interior  designer-. 

As  an  interior  designer;  you  will  generally  operate  on 
•a  retail  tasis,  that  is,  rev^nu^ derived  from  the^dxf f erence 
betwfeen  wholesale  and  resale  prices.     As  a  retailing  specialist 
on  the  other  hand,  you  receive  a  salary  from 'the  store  in  which 
you  work  aAd'may  also  earn  commissions  on  furnishings  sold. 
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As  a  d^cc/rator  working  for  ^  store,  you  will  use  fur- 
nashings  from  the  store  or  from  the  catalogs  of  its  suppliers, 

Jf  you  work  at  a  stuilo,  your  selections  are  from  catalogs  aW- 

...  -  ^  i 

showrooms .      f  7 

In  each  case,  as  an  interior  designer  you  will  have 

« 

'  many  responsibilities  in  addition  to  the  design  or  idea  func- 
tion.     Probably- foremost  is  the  selling  aspedf  of  the  work- 
displays,  promotions,  ordefs,  deliveries,  possibly  buying 
&d  well  as' keeping  samples  up-to-date  and  in  order.     You  will 
find  that  there  is.jnuch  paperwork  with  the  retail  procedures, 
with  contracts,  checking  bills  and  shipments,  and  billing 

client^  '  ;   >  ^  ^  . 

_  In  entering  the  home  furnishings  field,  you  must'  like 
people.     In  fact,  yoji^^ufet  have  a.  special  liking  for,  and  be  , 
willing  to  apcept  people  for  what  they,  are.     There  has  to  be"    *  - 
an  understanding  of  the  kind  of  li.fe  they  16ad  and  of  their 
likes^nd  dislikes.  .  This  involves  even  more  than  having  patience 

affd'bei'ng*  tactful  and  .considerate.  .         .  -A.,^ 

■      •  .J  -  ■ 

You  must  also  have  some  artistic  bent  with  an  interest^in 

good  design,  although  the  ability  tg  paint  and  draw  is  not  a 

necessity.     Sketches  and  renderings  are  a  designer's  means  of 

•  presenting  id^as,  but  presentations  can  be  simplified  .to  the 
V     use  of  layouts,  swatches,  samples,  and  pictures  .'^'especially 

in  the  case  of  the  store-employed  furnishing  consultant.     It  '.-i 

'  is  more  important  4iere^to  enjoy  working  with  color-,  fabric, 

furniture  and- furnishings'.-    A  development\of  •  good  taste  is  the 

■'        .  \       ♦  ■ 

O  vital  factor.     \  '  ' 
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» 

As  ari  interior  vdesignef  yoS  must  enjoy  selling.     This  is  a 
highly  competitive  field,  therefore,  when  entering  it  you 'must 
be  certain  of  youj*  aptitudes.  ^  '  ^ 

.•YouV  personality  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  success 
' »  ^       ^     ^  .  ^   

ol  your  career.     Yoii  must  have  a  good  disposition  and  |;he  ability 
to  get  along  wit^  many  kinds  ot  people.     As  a  decorator,  designer, 
or  consultant,  youWst  always  be  careful  not  to  force  your  tastes 
cxn  your  clients  or  custb^mers,  but  rather  to  suggest  ideas. 

i     These  factors,   combined  with  good  business  ability  and  a 
practica^yegard  for  time  and  money,,  should  spell  success  if 
you-are  willing  to  work  hard  and  ^rain  properly  for  a  career  in 
hoii\e.  f  urrfishrinfes. 

^  Yolir  enrollment  "In "'a  two  year/iirogram-witij  an^  emphasis  in  . 
njarketi-ng  or  retailing  along  with  interior  design  and  decoration 
is  an  excellent  path  to  a  career  in  the  field.     This  two  year 
curxiculum  leads  to  an  Associate  of  Applied^Science  Degree  at 
Gateway  Technical  Institute.  ^  ' 

During  the  two  year  program,  you  will  develop  skills  in 
-line7r~Solor  and  design,  Colfi^r,  theory.  Fundamentals  of  Structural 
'  =%sigit.  Fundamentals  of  Interior  Design,  Textiles,  Furniture 
*  ^election"  and  Arrangement,  Display,  Retailing,  and  Studio 
^~J^p;rQ.c^dures.  ...^  .  — 

Your  education  will  be  expanded'  with.  c<6^rses  in  Psychology 
ofTftiman  Relations,  Effeqtive  Speaking,  Economics,,  Salesmanship ^ 
and  Business  Math.  \  '  *  ^ 
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,  As  an  interior  deaign  g^duate,  you  will  find  that,  the 

marketing  of  home  furnishings,  and  the  entire  field  of  interior 

design,  is  highly  competitive.     As  with  everything  competitive, 

aot  everyone  wins.     T^he  person  with  aptitude  and  ability,  plus 

training  and  experience  has  hope  of  eventual^  advancement .    f he 

speed  of  advancement  depends  on.  your  ability  and  on  availability 

when  a  good  opportunity  arises. 

With  solid  training  at  the  post  high  school  level,   it  takes 

six  or  eight  .years  for  an  interior  designer  to  become  firmly 

established.     During  this  time  as  an  asj^irin^  decorator,  you 

^may  need  to  work  at  any  job  which  will  provide  relevant  expera-- 

ence.    You  should  gi^e  strong  preference  to  the. posit ions  in 

f 

which  it  is  possible  to  build  a 'fptur.e'- clientele. 

People  presently  in  the  home  furnishings  field  are  highly 
optimistic  as^to  prbspects  for  the  future.     The ^industry  is,  of 
^course,  greatly  dependent  upon*  overall  business  conditions. 
People  must  be  interested  in .furnishings ,  be  knowledgeable, " and 
have  Inoney  tq  spend.  ^ 

An  increasing  number  of  decorating .studios *are  openings 
across  the  cpuntry  and  more  departmejit  stores  are  employing 
decorators,  because  customers  are  asking  for  their  services. 

*To  completely  Answer  your  questions,  it  is  advisable  to 
^talk  to.  a  ^counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  .    Talk  to 
the  students  and  instructors  involved  in  the  program  pf  study. 
And  finally  talK^ to'  professionals  in  the-field.     When  thi^  is 
,  done"i  you  will  be  able  to  decide  upon  a-career  in  Interior  Desig 
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Thank  you  for  requesting  information  concerning  ac career  in  Land  Surveying. 
Gateway  Technical  Institute  offers  ap  associate  degree  program  in  this  interesting  ^ 
careerr  w¥  hope  ""that"  duVirig  t^e^ne  minutes  you  will  get  a  better- picture  of 

this  important  career  f ield»  "   ,     ;  ^  . 

^  Surveyors  play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  highways^  airfields, 
bridges,  dams,  and  other  structures,  by  providing  ^information  on  measuT%meuts  and 
4)hysical  characteristics  of  construction  sites*    They  also  loca^land  boundaries,; 
assist  in  setting  land  valuations,  and  collect  information  for  maps,,  charts,  and 

plates*  I      '     I  •  , 

The  primary  task  oP'the  surveyor  is  to  dete»i?nine  tlie  precise  measurements  and 
locations  of^  elevations,  points,  lines,  *and  contours'' on  or  near  the' earth's  surface, 
aLJ  the  distance  between  points.    The  supervisor  is  diractly  responsibly  for  the 
survey  and  its  accuracy^.    They  plan  the  fieldwork?*,  select  survey  reference  points, 
and  determine  the  precise  Ipcation  of  natirral  and  marx;ade  features  of  the  survey 
region.    They  record  information  disclosed  by  the  survey;  make  mathematical  calculations 
Wed  on  such  information;  verify  the  accuracy  of  survey  data;  and  prepare  sketches, 

maps,  and  reports.  4  . 

In  making  his  detailed  measurements  ii^-tiie  field^  the  surv«yor  is  assisted  by 
workers  in  a  fi^l'd  party  whicJh  require  direction.    A  (typical  party  is  made  up  of  thtreV  _ 
to  six  members  in  addition  to  the  surveyor  (sometimes  called  the  party  chief).,  ^ 
Included  in  the  typical  field  party  are  ins trumentmen  who  set  up,  adjust,  and  operate 
surveying  instruments  (including  the  theodolite,  transit,  level,  altimeter,  and 
electronic  measuring  devices)  at  the  points  designated  by  the  surveyor;  the  chalnmen 
who  measure"* distances  between  points,  using  a  metal  tape  or  surveyor' s,  chain;  and  the 
rodmen,  who  use  a  level  rod,  stadia  board,"  or  range  pole  to  assist  in  measuriftg, 
between  selected  points,  elevations,  (distances,  and  dirccti'ons.  ' 

^  ...         .  ■   •  ■     67  • 
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Si^fveyors  often  specialize  in  one  particular  type  of  survey*    Those  doing 
hig^ay  surveys  are  concerned  with  establishing  the  points,  grades,  and  lines  needed 
foi:  highway  locations*    Those  performing  land  surveyl?  locate  boundarTLe's  ^of  a  particular 
tract  of  land,  prepare  maps,  record  plats  of  the  land,  and  t)repafe  legal  descriptions 
of  it  for  deeds,  leases,  and  other  document's •    Surveyors  doing  topographical  surveys 
determine  the  elevations,  depressions,  and  contours  of  an^area,  and  indicate  the* 
location  of  distinguishing  surface  features  such  as  farms,  buildings,  forests,  roads, 
and  rivers*  .     ~ '  ... 

The  Land  Surveying  Technician  is  primarily  engaged  in  locating  boundaries,  ^ 
layout  of  roads,  pipe  line§,  power  lines, 'and  righj|:  of  way  from  the  written  .desj:ription 
of  the  boundaries;  subdividing  propertyMnto  smaller  parcels,  and  juaking  graphic 
representation  of  such  property •       •  ^  .  *        '  ^ 

A  land  Surveying  Technician  must    learn  to  apply  theoretical  principles  and 

♦   -     '  - 

technical  knowledg.e  easily;  be  able  to  visualize  shapes  and  fortas  from  survjey  data 
or  sketches;  handle  complex  mathematics;  concentrate  on  details  for  long  periods  to 
avoid  ^rrors,  handle  drawing,  drafting,  and  surveying  tools  skillfully;  use  good 
judgement;  like  to  work  with  others;  .lil^e  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps;  be 
able  to  woifk  under  the  pressure  of  deadlines^ 

The  Land  Surveying  Tedhnician  needs  good  physical  health  and  stamina*  They 
must  be  able  to  stand  the  rigors  of  weather  when  they  are  outside*    When  inside,  they 
will  use^raftin&  and  calculation  skills  for  long  periods  of  time*    It  is  important  ^ 
to  have  sufficient  use  of  arms,  legi^j^ears^  and  eyea  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
Job  functions •  / 

»  During  the  course  of  attendence  of  th^  2  year* associate /degree  program,  the' 

i^undamentals  which  will  provide  the  foundation  in  math,  science,  communication  skills 
and  surveyj^ng  techniques  ,will  ^e  stressed*  The  second  year  courses  stress  the  training 
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Employment,  opportunities  for  surveyors  arl^  expec^ted  to  be  good  through  the 
next, decade.    It.  is  anticipated  that  employment  in*  the  field  will  grow  rapidly.  In 
addition  to  new  positions,  many  openings  will  result  each  year  from  the  need  to 
replace  those  who  transfer  to  other  occupations  or  retire.    Prospects  will  be  best 
for  people  with  an  associate  degree,        ^  v  ■ 

Now  is  the  time  for    you  Cb  do  something  about  your  future  in  Land  Surveying, 
Talk  to  persons  working  in  the  field,  discuss  it  with  students  and  instructors 
invpived  in  the  program.    Then  talk  it  all  over  with  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical 
itisM til te.,  After  all  that,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  career 

V.  I- 

In  Land  Surveying  Technology  is  for  you,  "  ^^ 


« 
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^  LIBRARY  MEDIA  TECHt^ICAL  ASSISTANT  '  ' 

Hi      •  •  I  vould  like  to  tell  you  about  a  career  a-^  ^  Library  Media 
Technical  Assistant.  • 

This  career  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  leaids  to  an  associate 
of  applied  science  degree*    The  library  media  technical  a,ssistant  may  correlate 
the  work  of  volunteer  parents,  student  assistants,  and  a  library  clerk» 

You  may  answer  basic  reference  questions,  supervise  the  circulation  area, 
be  responsible  for  periodical  record  keeping,  plan  and  execute  displays,  assist 
in  story  felling,  de^termine  bibliographical  Information  for  book  orders,  handle 
library  correspondence ^keep  financial  records,  and  assemble  statistical 
information* 

In  school  libraries,  you  help  instructors  in  preparation  of  audio-visu^^ 
materials,  circulate  equipment  and  perform  other  related  audio-visual' task 
^You  may^  also  process  library  and  audio-visual  materials  as  well  as  jorder  films* 

In  some  cases,  a  librairy  media  technical  assistant  in  a  public  schc^l 

/ 

system  may  be  responsible  for  running  an  elementary  school  library  .undefr  the 
supervision  of  a  professional  librarian  who  is  in  charge  of  several  elementary 
school  libraries.    You  may  supesrvise  clerks,  students  and  volunteers 


'i 

Colleges,  universities,  and  vocational-^technical  schools  also  ^eed  the  ^ 
skills  of  the  graduate  library  media  technical  assistant. 


If*  you  have  artistic  talent,  you  may  do  displays,  jposters,  bopkinark  designs, 

and  so  for  tl^*  -    '       •  T 

*      .•  ''  ' 

The  children's  department  o^-^a  public  library  may  utilise  yhu  to  tell 


/ 


stories  and  assist  in  the  organization  and  supervision  of  sutnner  Reading  programs* 
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Many  Colleges  and  Universities  have  comb^ined  their  library  services  and. 
their  au3io-visual  services  into  one  department.  In  such  cases,  you  may  work 
exclusively  with  audio- visual  materials. 

You  may  classify,  process,  and  catalog  instructional  materials,  supervise 
listening  centers  ^nd  music,  or  recording  rooms  and  work  in  many  fadets  of 
reproduction  services  incl^uding    microfilm,  photography,  copying,  printing, 
and^so  on. 


Special ^libraries,  ^hich  serve  a  particular  subject  field  such  as  art, 

medicine,  music , ..space, ^industry,  business,  or  geology,  for  example,  require 

the  general  library  media  technical  assistant,  but  there  is  .also  a  need  for 

more  specialized  assistants  with  a  background  in  chemistry,  a*rt,  music,  or 
*  * 

.'Whatever  the  subj^t  /area  might  be_.  ,         ^  ,  * 

^         '  /  ^  ^ 

As  in  all  professions  where  the  public  is  served,  the  field  of  library 

work*  requires  that  employes  be  people  oriented.    There  are  many  facets  of 

library  work  which  are  not  directly  involved  with  .the  public,  bat  even  t^^ese 

positions  require  a  desire  to  serve  people  because  they  concern  preparation'^of" 

ess 

materials  used  by  the  public. 

A  library  is  part  of  the  education  system  of  the  community  it  serves, 
providing  research^atCrJLals  for- students  at  all  school  levelst^  data  for 
businessmen  which  help  them  to  make  decisions,  and  materials  for*  people  to 
Improve  themselves  personally^  or"  in  their  jobs.    As  in  a  scjiool,  everyone 
working  in  the  library  must  be  service  oriented.    This  is  the  only  reason  for 
\the,  library  s  existence.* 


■,»■■•  ■  •■  ■  ■  91 
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Most  job^  in  a  library  require  an  ability  to  hanllle  detailed  work.  There 
*  is  much  filing  of  cards,  alphabetizing  and  patient  searching  for  answers  to 
c|uestions.    One  card  misfiledcan  eventually  create  chaos  in  a  filing  system. 

ft 

feeling  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  could  make  a  patron 
reluctant  to  ask  questions  or  seek  further  information'.     The  Library  Media 
Technical  Assistant  must  have  the  ability  to  overcome  this  feeling. 


You  should  also  have^xb^ability  to  understand  and  follow  written  and  oral 
directions  to  communicate  effectively,    A  certain  amount  of  decision  making  is 
required,  particularly  in  regard  to  problems  which  should  be  reported  to  the 

sxjpervising  librarian^  ,    -  ^  ..." 

A  quick  examination  of  the  curriculum  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  will 
show  that  courses  in  Written 'Communications ,  Effective    Speaking,  Psychology 
of  Human  Relaticws,  and  Typing  are' essential.    Other  courses  include  Technical 
Terminology,  Library  Procedures,  Resources,  and  Communications  Media.  '  The 
^^^neral  courses  give  you  a  broad  knowledge  in  the  basic  skills  for  personal  \ 
performance^on  the  job,  whereas  the  teichnical  courses  give  you  the  knowledge 
needed  to  perform  as  a  Library  Medi^  Technical  Assistant.  4 

^     Working  conditions  are  generally  favorable  in  the  Library  field.  Thare 
has  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  Library  Services  in  the  past  ten  years.  Although 
libraries  are  rarely  over-staffed,  the  library  ijiedia  technical  assistant  .is  ' 

usually  given  an  equitable  work'-load.    At  present  there  is.  no  license  or 

>  *  -s- 

certif ic§tlon  required  for  general  library  work,  but  if  employment  is  sought 

'         ,  .      ^*  •  '  ^  . 

In  a  government  library^  ^  civil  service  examiiiation  is  required.  ^ 
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Library  ^{mployees  constantly  handle  newspapers,  coagazines,  books,  business 

forms,  and  stamp  pads^    Although'  this  is  not  considered  dirty  work  by  manual 

labor  standards,  it  is  hot  the  clean  work  that  is  normally  associated  with 

. librarians •    You  must  be  prepared  to  do  S9me  lifting,  «This  would  apply  to 

li^fting  books  onto  higher  shelves,  carrying  stacks  of  magazines,  and  pushing. 

•  -  -  ( 

loaded  book  carts'  around  the  library. 

Salaries  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of  library,  or  multi-media  center, 
the  size  of  the  system,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  position.    Graduates  will* 
start  as  trainees.    With  experience,  and  proven  competency  on  the  job,  salaries 
will  increase  accordingly* 

If  you, are  seriopsly  considering  entering  this  field  of  training, * we  urge 
you  to  talk  to  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,    Talk  to  instructor^ 
and  students  involved  in  this  ptogram  of  ^udy.    Ask  questions  about  .the  field 
from  their  vie\^oints.    Then  talk  to  a  professional  librarian.    This  information 
should  give  you  a  good  idea  whether  ox  nots^you  should  become  a  Library  Media 
Technical  Assistant,  '  •  ^  • 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


•   Hrllo  •  ;  1*41  r.olnr.  to  tell  you  about  a  career  K  sjirkctln^:^  AssoclAto 

Dcf;rec/>pr<>;r as:  At  Catcvay  Tcctst-.lCAl  Institute* 

•     »   *  *  I.  » 

Retell  V.ArKetln/.  -  jclllr./.  tLjjnuf nc turcd  j:«ods  t^,  ladlvlduAl  -con^iurcri  •  Ja 
,to?::orrov  toJAy^'    It  l»  .pUtuilti^:  for  f.lir  I  xtr-it  In  Jul^v,  buying;  Sprir.;;  clolhei  In 
October,  Ami  su-tr^cr  fur^ilturc  In  jAnu,iry»    RctAiUnr.  :%  A^constAnt  chAlletw.c  to 
chAniic^  Uo  Innovate,  to^^cor-.c  up  with  better  ideA5^  ^<tter  tr.crchar.dl  50,  better 
service  and  bcttcrr  proootlon* 


Therefore,  retailer*  are  constantly  looking  for 

young  men  and  woocn  vl tn  i ro sn 

odt  looks  and  new  approaches  vho.can  not  only  spot  trcndt  but  fired  let  tth^r^ 

ksrkctini;  chal lenses  them  to  iwikc  the  t:\)st-of  thcnrselyct  xind  to  use  all  their 

^      .        '  \        ^    .  ^ 

tilcnts,  particularly  since  recalling  techniques  «re  changing  At  a  revolutionary 

pace*  *  /  . 

^      i  - 

Marketing  is  everywhere*    A  person**  Interests  and  life  may  change,  ' 
there  will  always,  be  a  nearby  retailing  Job  aj'aiUbU^    Marketing  offers  n^ny 
choices  that*  people  can  tailor  their  careers,  to  thetar  own  specUlcittloni^  Retailing 
In  more  ways' than  one^  Is  a  **choice*^  career* 

Reuning  Is  A  field  that  Is  open  to  students  white  they  Are  still  ichooU^ 

An  enthusiastic,  concerned,  attentive  person  who  l^s  willing  to  work  and  $ti-y  can 

probably  learn  all  he  nc^ds  to  know  to  succeed  In  a  Ufctloe  carecr^in  rtulllng*  , 

In  fac  t,^a .  su2»er' letalllng  Job  or  wqrk  in  a  store  on  nlgh.ts  or  weekend*  ^'-^'^i*'*^ 

you  with  an  opportjunlty  to  earn  Hhile  leajfnini*    This  %rork  and  stuHy  prAit*^^i^ll 

\  I  '  y  ^  ^ 

prepare  you  foe  advancement  and'glve  you^'an  opportunity  to  build  a  futurt 

selling  •  an  Industry  which*  puts  a  prepluov  on  pf rf ojritaQCtt.         *  ' 

K^rketlng  has  several*  major  areas  of  opportunltyi  tUr<handlsl^njC«  st:rt  cpsra- 

tlons^  control  and  credit^  sates  prooE^otlont^  personnel  and  eaployee.  relst..at<i^  ' 


\  n  NO  V  ' 

Salts  prcd^ilon  and  j?abllclty  vutk  voulJ  be  of  Jntc^rcjl  to  you  If  you  like/ 


to  vritc*    The  Advertising  department  writes  nrvr.pnper  rndlo  and  telcvUlyOn 

^  ^  r  - 

(Cc<rr;C;rcli^l!ii  ciAlllnf:  pieces  And  CAlAlof;^,  And  publicity  release*. 

^      If  y<5'u  like  lo  firAW,  photc^^rAph,  or  deil|;n  'dl'»pln'y5,  you  nay  work  aloni 

*^  '  '  \  .  '  '  '     '  / 

with  the  store*  ^  cop>'vrlters  to  deslf.n  Ads  And  CAtAlop.ii,  television  spot Si/vlndow 

dlspUys  And  Interior  displays.    Those  who  do  not  draw,  vrltc,  or  dcslp.n  Atre 

equally  valuable  to  the  ,Horo,  since  these  creations  f^avc  to  be  prlntcdJ  built, 

*ent|  or  set  up.    Other  employees  have  to  coordinate  various  projects,  iviporvlse 

and  disperse  vork  load,  and  administer  the  departisent  as  a.  whole. 

The  control  and  credit  department  provides  opportunities  In  rctAllln};  for 

those  who  llk^  to  work  with  figures.    Contr^^i^juyiJ.^^       is  rctallingTnerve  *^ 

cntcr^    This  department  is  where  a  store's  vital  itatlstlcs|  Income  and  expenses 


are  gath'^ered,  processed  and,  translated  into  meaningful  informi^^Cn  for  the  store's 

,  oerchandlslnf.  and  operating  executives.    If  you  have  an  ability  Lo.  work  %^lth  , 

f  ^  .         *  .     ^        *'  '  . 

figures,  matched  by  the  lmAglnatl||n  and  IntelllKcnce  to  Interpret  thc^  properly, 

-»  .  .      .  '  J 

you  nuy  enjoy  this  area  of  Harkctlng.    If  you  bav**"  good  Judgement,  a  basic  requirement 
for  this  klrtd*of  cruolal^eclslon-»akl^,  you  will  enjoy  thls^par t|of  r«(!^all 
merchandising.  i  \  ^  " 


Merchandising  Is^  the'^re^.of  r(»^lall/lng  best  suited  to  thdlrf  Wko  thrive  on 
diversity.    As  «  taerchand^lscXt  X^"         negotiate  favorable  prlcek  ands^dlscounts 


one  day,  the  ttxX  day  tralr^  a  new/ saUs*cierk,  and  the  next  day  work  with  $ 

toapufacturer  on  an  excluil^ve  llne^f  merchandise.  .  /    ^  ^ 

\        -f '  °  '     I    ' '  .      ■  '  . 

A  desire  for  travel  would  makai;  y<^u  t^an  toward  buy Ing^^^^rsttice  tXAVellng  Is  a 

*"         '  ^  ,^  ^  ^ 

vary  necessat^y  part  of  a  buyer's  Job.    As^a  buyert  you  are  a  store  scout  who  will 

cover '^he  market  for  merchandise  -  to  shovrooas,  factorlccs^t  '^^^  ^^^f^^X  tniylng 

offlces«         '  «  '  X/^- 
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Retailing  is  always  looking  for  young  men  and  women  who  have  po'tential, 

■% 

even  withput  experience  or  training.    If  you  are  interested  in  recruiting  or 
interviewing,  you  wiil  help  select  the  store's  most  important  asset,  its  persojtinel*  , 
You  may  train  them  to  jobs  that  gJ^ve  them  a  chance  to  learn,  and  advance  them* 
as  they  become  more  valuable  so  that  the  store  wilT  not  lose  them  to  the  competition^ 
Department  stores  helped  to  pioneer  modem  personnel  practices  long  before  they 
were  widely  used  in  other  businesses. 

Another  facet  of  retail  merchandising  is  store  operations  which  may /be  of 
interest  to'^  those  who  have  administrative  ability.    Operating  a  store  is  v^ry 
much  like  running  a  sraa^l,  complete  conmunity  with  all  the  variety  of  services 
involved.    Customer  services;  merchandise  handling,  store  maintenance,  modernization 
and  exi)ansion;  store  security  and  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  fixtures  and 
equipm^t  are  all  handled  in  store  operations. 

In  the^publix^  contact  occupations  in  retailing,  you  will  need  the  ability 
,  to  deal^with  all  types  of  temperaments.    When  a  sales  person* s  feet  hurt  after  a 
long  day  on  the  job  and  he  or  she  is  confronteci  with  an  irate*  customer,,  a  ringing 
phope,  and ^n  inventory,  deadline,  self  control  and  calmness, will  make' the  difference 
between  an  unpleasant  scene  and  jg^  workable  situation.  / 

In  th^  behind- thWscene  areas,  clear  reasoning  and  the  ability  to  work 
efficiently  with  details  are  other  important  qualifications  you  will  need.  In 
all  retaiillng  occupations,  responsibility  for  one*s  decisions,  the  ability  to 
think  and  ^^^t  quickly,  and  the  willingness"  the  pay  attention  to  detail  and  pro^ 
cedure  are  highly  Important  personal  characteristics*    You  should  also  *be  Interested 
iu  the  world  of  business,  and  in  changing  trends  and  fashions.    You  should  be  able 
to  communicate  ideas  verbally  and  in  writing*  ^  ^ 
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Helpful  high  school  courses  are  Mathematics,  English,  Marketing,  Merchandising 
and  Sales.  .  ^  .  ^ 

VThile  attending  the  two-year  associate  dgree  program'  at  Gat^i^y,  you  will 
be  given  t^e  functional  thedries  of  marketing  and  retailing  as  a  basis  of  study. 
You  will  tiike  courses  in  Salesmanship,  Business  and  Merchandise  Math,  Business 
OrganizatioTi,  Advertising,  Displ^,  Retailing,  Credit  Procedures,  Business  Law  ' 
and  Marketing  Management.  ^  ■  . 

'  Along  with,  these  technical  courses,  you  will  also  take  courses  that  will  give 
you  an  understanding^of^ Psychology  of  Human  Relations,  Written  Communications, 
Speech  and  Economics.  '  ^  '  ,    -  , 

The  two-year  a^socikte  degree  program  will  qualify  you  upon  graduation  to 
start  work  in  a  trainee  positionjto  start  as  an  assistant  buyer  in  order  to  become 
^familiar  with  markets,  prides,  buying  trends  aiid  other  pertinent  information  with 


\respect/to  the  mprcijiandise  handled  by  the  firm. 

You  will  be  qualified  for  job  entry  in  retail  and  wholesale  sales,-  finJ&feing, 
manufacturing, ^storage,  transportation,  credit  and  insurance. 

.  The  retailing  field^needs  both  generalists  and  specialists;  the  intuitive 

aBd  theological;  creators  and  systematizers;  the  ^  thoughtful  and  th^  aggressive^ 

'  \  ^      '  * 

Tfiere  are  opportunities  f of. every  kind  of  talent,  personality,  and  temperament.. 
An  ^pXoyee  can  move^frora  o|ie  departoent  to  another  and  use  his  or  her;*special 
training  in  both.    Once  trained  in  retailing,  the  specialist  is  a  professional  * 
vlth  skills  that'^, qualify* them  to  work  anywhere,  or^even  to  start  one*s  own  business 

Young  executives  are  common  in  retailing,  and  their  companies  pay  them  very 
veil*    There, are  more  executive  careers  available  In  retailing  than  in  any  other 
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business^    Retailing  is  a  growth  industry*    It  is  an  industry  that  offers  not 
just-a.  job,  but  a  challenge,  a  chance,  a  choice  ^nd  a  career. 

To  have  .all  of  your  questions  answered,  you  should  talk  tp  professionals  in 

3 

the  industry  of  business.    Talk  to  students  and  instructors  who  are  involved  in  ^ 
the  courses*    Finally  talk  it  all  over  with  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical 
Institute,    Then  you  can  decide  on  a  career' in  Retail  Marketing, 

1 
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business.    Retailing  is  a  growth  industry.    It  is' an  industry  that  offers  not 
just  a  job,  but  a  challepge,  a  chance,  a  choice  and"  a  career. 

To  have  .all  of  your  questions  answered,  you  should  talk  tp  professionals  in  ^ 
the  industry  of  business..  Talk  to  students  and  instructors  who  are  involved  in 
the  courses.    Finally  talk  it  all  over  with  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical 
Institute.    Then  you  can  decide  on  a  career  in  Retail  Marketing.  .  ' 

1 


.FASHION  MERCHANDISING 

Hello  ....  thank  you  for  asking  for  career  information  on 
Fashion  Merchandising.  The  information  which  follows  should  ; 
increase  your  knowledge  and  appreciation  for  this  specialized 
career. 

The  basic  function> of  fashion  merchandising  is  providing 
fashions  that  cuistomers  want.  'By  purchasing 'apparel  and  . 


accessories  from  manufacturers  and  marketing  them,  apparel 

\         ,  \ 
retailing  serves i both  consumer  and  manufacturer. 

1  ■  '  '-J  )  ^  ■  ... 

*  It  provides  the  manuf a<5tttrer  with  an  outlet  for  tfieiry 

production,   and  provides  ain  attractive  setting  where  tile 

V      consumftr  may  examine  and  obtain  a  wide  assortment  of  merchandise. 

The  retailing  industry  includes  the  merchandising  of  all 

»;gooaSj  —  clothesi  hardware,  furniture,  food,  machinery,  etc. 

'The  largest  segment  of/jthe  retailing  industry  is  in -the  apparel 

field  -J  tl^e  merchandising  of  all  the,  many  types  of  clothes 


^  \ 
we  wear  and  the  accessories  that  go  with  them  (hats,  gloves,  • 

footwear,  night wear,  jewelry). 

•    Fashion  merchandising  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ^ 
overall  fuhctioning  of  the  store,  since  the  sales  volume  of 
'the  various  apparel  departments  is  one  of  the  largest,   if  not  ; 
tlie  largest",  source  of  income  for  the  store.  «  .. 

The  skills  the  fashion,  merchandiser  brings  to  the  store, 
the  experience  they  gain  through  store  work,'  and,  the  results 


D3 
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of  their  efforts  are  1\he  deciding  factors  in  their*  advance-  / 
ment  and  worth  to  the  Icompany.  »  ^  ) 

^         As  a  graduate  of  k_two-year 'associate  degree  program  who 

1  * 
I       is  *^interested  in  fashi6n  me3:ch^*ndising  j^ou  may  begin  your 

career  in  an  executive jtraining  program  of  a  department  store. 

Tn  this  program^  you  will  be  rotated  through  several 
departments  in  the  fashion  field — children's  clothing,  womer\'s 
better  dresses,  the  college  shop,  budget  fashions,  men's  fur- 
nishings— and  also  to  non-selling  activities  such  ^s  advertising 
and  customer  services — to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  store's' 
operation.     The  training  program  is  generally  from,  six  months 
to  a -year  in  lengtji.  -  f 

At  the  end  of  the  training  period,,  you  may  be  placed  in 
a  merchandising  department.     If  there  is  no  opening  in  t]iie 
precise  area  you  prefer,  the  management  of  the  store  will  do 
its  best  to  place  you  in  a  closely . related  area. 

Aft^r  considerable  experience  as  a  fashion  merchandiser, 
.  you  may  work  in  what  is  called. resident  buying  offices.  Resident 
'  buying  offices^  represent  department  st=ores  in  fashion  markets,  • 
>    ^  suc^  as  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.     Prior  tc  each  'fa§|iion  season, 
resident  "buying  offices  buyers  ac^mpany '  clients  to  the  ^market 
to  select  new  merchan4ise.      ^  / 

The  usual  career  route  for  .a  fashibn  merchandiser  is  from 
a  two  year  Retailing  'degree  to  ah  executi^  training  program,' 
'    to  department  manager  or  assistant  buyer,  BO  a  buyer's  position.. 

ERIC  •  .      ;         .       ^  , 
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Many  specialists  choose  to  remain  buyers,  others  become  divi- 
sional merchandising  managers •  '       .  ^ 

As  a  buyer,  you  must  have  a  real  fashion  sense .     You  must 
reflect  customer  wants,  rather  than  individual  tastes,   in  mailing 
purchases.     Each  fashion  department  s^yes  a  certain  cliep^ele 
with  a  specific  fashion  Image,  and  the!  buyer's  purchases  must 
reflect  that  image  and  keep  it  up-to-date. 

As  a  buyer,  you  must  kno\y  where  to  lo'ob  for  liew  ideas  * 
and  sources  of  supply  and  must  be  tireless  in  establishing  and 
mainta>ning  the  highest  possible  standards  for  that  department. 
This  is  done  by  careful  selection  and  training  of  all  personnel 
'in  the.^^d^j^artment •     A  buyer's  department  is  his  o^n  miniature 
store,  Vnd  should  be  run  as  such.     ^  ' 

•  \ 

The  most  important  quality  necessary  for^a' successful 
career  in  fashion  merchandising  is  a  positive  personality — 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  'work  well  with  them,  and 
to  give  them  confidence  in  your  abilities.     Alertness,  goo.d 
grooming  and  seTf-cbnf idence  are  also  essential. 

An  apparel  specialist  must  ^e  interested  in  merchandise. 
You  should  want  to  know  all  about  fashion ,^like  to  feel  fabrics 
and,  judge  their  quality,  and  know  how  to  distinguish  *wiell-ipade 
products  from  inferior  ones.  '  /  ' 

The  physical  requirements  for  the  fashion  merchandiser 
are  such  that  you  should  liave  complete  manual  dfexterity,  be  able 
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tto  stand  and  move  about  for  Ipng  periods  of  time,  be  free  from 


X 


color  blindness  and  have  normal  vision  and  hearing,  and  finally^ 
.be  able  to  lift  obieets  of  at  least  25  pounds. 

As  a  specialist,  you  need  to  i^se  good  judgement,  both  in 
btj^ing  for  the  department  and  iiKall  ypur  dealings  with  peoplLe, 
l^eadership  qualities  are  essential ^  knd  emiiloyei^  "SL^ok  for 
leadership"  experience  in  extracurricular  acit/visties  in  school 


as  an  indication  of  the  v^lue  of  a  poteiitia|f  apparelNspepialis*^, 

Tc^  get  a  well-rounded  'education  in  Fa^hiqri^^ilerch^^ 
it  is  best/ to  enroll  in  the  1«WQ-year  as^cia^e  degree4|^^ramv 


[^stltute'N 


This  IS  o;tfered  at  Gateway^ Tjfechnical  llistxtute,^  Durxng\ydur  v  , 

'  '\  '  '  \N  \ 

course  of  study,  you  will  be^  exposed  to 'the  basics  of  fashion^^ 

Marketing,  textiles,  advertising,  difeplay  t'eahniqii^^,  sales-' 


manship,  fashion  buying,  trends  ^n  fashion  merchandis^ing^and 
fashion  production  §.nd  coordination.  ^ 


In  addition  to  the  technical  courses ,\  yoi^'will  have  coui-^es 
i  s  J 

in  effective  speaking,,  accounting,  ^^conomics,  business  and 


merchandising  i|ath,  written  communications,  business  law  and 
psychology  of  human  relations. •  These  courses  are ^designed  to 
give  you  an  understanding  of  yourself-,  other  people  and  general 
bjisiness  principles  and  practices. 

The  area  of  fashion  merchandising  is  one  Afield  in  which 
you  can  gain  practical  experience  while  attending  school,  A 

part-time  job  on  weekends  or  ^venings  can  help^you  'enlarge  your 

> 
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knowledge  of  fashion  merchandising.     By  working  while  attending 
school,  you  can  apply  your  classroom  \^ork  on  the  job,  thereby 

■         /  '  •  '  ■ 

gaining  needed  )experience.  / 

The  entire  retailing /industry ,  and  especially  the  fashion 
field,  has,  undergone  dramatic  growth.     Many  new  stores,  have 
opened,  established  stores  have  expanded  into  chain  operations 
with  ^u^urban  branches,  and  some  suburban  stores  have  opened 
center^fcity  branches  in  an  attempt  to  revitalize  ojld  busipes^^ 
sections. 

The  shop^ng  centers  that„hay_e  sprung  'up  in.  every  part 
of  the  country  have  brought  high  fashion  to  medium  sized  and 
smap  *owns  and  ha^e  greatly  Increased  job  opportunities.  Posi- 
tions in  fashion  are  ^^allable  in  the  sto?-es  tl^emselves,  and 
in  fashion  reporting  f or "magazines'^and  newspapers. 

This  is  one  industry  which  pays  its  many  women  executives 
th^  same  as  .its  meii.    A  ^woman  who  will | work  hard,  and  who  has  ^ 
the  ability  to  (ib  her  jpb  well,  will  n^^  find  any  barriers  to 
advancemenrt.  /  ^\  .  * 

V         Now  is  the  time  to  ask  questions  about  the  fashion  mer- 

^  chandising  career  field.    Talis  to  professionals  in  the  business 

\  - 

talk  to  students  and  instructors  involved  iij  the  program. 
Finally;  tal^k  to  guidance  counselors  at  Gateway  Technical      \  \ 

,  ' '    '  U  I  ^ 

Institute.    Then,  and  only  then can  you  decide  upon  a  ckreerj 
in  fashion  merchandising. 


Lie 
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tell  you 'about,  a  carper  in  Industrial' Marketing  offered 

/ 

by  Gateway  Technical  Institute,         ^  '         j  . 

Practically  all  maniifacturers — wh^ether  they  make  electronic  computers  or 
everyday  can  op^^ners- -employ  salesmen.    Manufacturer's  salesmen  and  sales  repre- 
sen^ataves  sell  mainlw  to  other  busin^sses--producers,  jaSers,  wholesalers,  and 
retai^exs^    They  als6  sell  to  hospitals,  schools,^ther  inst;itutions,  and  to 
.federal,  sta^te  and^  local  governments,  ' 

As  a  salesn4n  of  highly  technical  products,  such  as  electronic  equipment, 

7     '     '        71  ■  '     7'  . 

you  may  be ^  sales  engineer  or  an  industp.ai  salesman,         addition  to  having  a* 
thorough  knowledge  of  your  f grip's  products  iind  the  art  of  selling,  you  must  be 
able  tb  help  prospective  buyers  with  technical  problems,  }. 

/   There  is"^  a  great  majority  of  sales  people  in  manuf icturing  who  sell  non- 

/I 

techhical  products.    Their  customers  are  chief ly  other  users,  wholesaler^,  and 

X    .  , 

less  often  big  retail  stores.    If  you  are  in  sales  in  this  area,  you  must  be  well 
/  informed  about  your  firm's  products  which  sometimes  liumber  in  the  hundreds,  and 
also  about  the*special  requirement^of  your  customers,  o 

Although  the  manufacturer's  salesman  primary  responsiBility  is  visiting  with 
customer^  and  prospects,  they  also  do  some  paperwork.    As  such^  plaij  wor^ 
schedules,  xa^ke  appointments,  compile  lists  of  prospects,  conduct  sale^  coVrespon- 
dcnce,  make  out  expense  accounts,  ^eep  up  dated  on  product  knowledge  andjiwrite 
sales , Reports,  '  '  ' 

'  i 

You  may  also  be  involved  in  the  advertising  and  pricing  <^f  your  products. 
Competitlw  in  the  area  of  technological  change,  as  well  as  Social,  political, 
ethical  and  legal  considerations  will  be  important  to  you. 


{ 
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Some  manufacturer's  salesmen  work  out  of  the  company  J'home  offices"  which 


are  often  located  at  tnanu/acturing  plants*    The  majority,  however,  work  out  of 
branch  sales  offices,  wKich  usually  ate  in  big  cities  where  the  greatest  numbers 
of  prospective  customjsrs  are  found^/  s  ^ 

More  salesmen  \^rk  for  complies  which  prod^uce  food  products  than  any  other 
industry*    Industries  vhich  al^so  employ  large  numbers  of  salesmen  include 
printing  and  puby^ishing,  chemicals,  transportation,  fabricated  metal  prodifcts 
and  electrical  And  otlier  machinery.    Large  employers,  of  sales  engineers  are 

\  §  '  '  ' 

c'pmpanies  producing  transportation  equipment,  fabricated  metal  products,  heavy 
^  machinery,  and  large  basic  industries* 

Although  as  a  prospective  salesman,  you  may  be  hired  by  applying  directly 
to  sales  offices  oV  manufacturing  concerns,  you  may  be  recruited  by  manuf actuters 
who  send  representatives  to  interview  students  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute* 
Recruiters  look  for  students  whp  are  well  qualified  academic^illy  and  who  have;^ 
participated  in  extracurricular'  activities* 

As  a  salesman^  you  must  be  able  to  meet  and  get  along  well  with  many  typ. 
of  people*    You  should  be  able  to  make  sound  judgments  and  decisions,  as  well 


es 
as 


learn  new  ideas  quickly  and  easily *^Since^  you  will  be  jiaking  some  financial 
decisions,  you  will  need  tk  be  v^illing  to  assume  responsibility  for  these*  An 
Interest  in  t^e  world  of  business  and  changing  trends  will  be  imperative  to  you* 

9 

Yotv should  be  able  to  concentrate  on  detail^  amidst  distractions,  as  well  as  to 
vork  under  prfs^ure*    Recruiters  also  consider  the  student's  personality  traits 
and  appearancci    Preference  is  likely  ^^R^^  given  those  with  pleasant^uf  f or^'ef ul  - 
personalities  who  make  a  favorable  impression  in  manner,  speech,  and  dress,  and 
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Industrial  Marketing 

vha  can  communicate  idcas^  verbally  and  in  writing,    A  recruiter  may  hire  directly 
for  his  company  or  he  may  arrange ^for  those  applicants  he  feels  are  qualified 
to  be  interviewed  by  company  of^cialp^  before  final  selections  are  made. 

Some  helpful  h^gh  school  courses'include  Math^raat;,ics,  Eh^ish,  ^rketing, 

i 

Merchandising)  and  Sales.  .  " 

While  attending  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  you  will  be  given  \^  comprehensive* 
background,  in- industrial  marketing.    You  will  receive  instruction  in  Marketing, . 
fundamentals,  Industrial  Marketing,  Industrial  Purchasing,  Marketing  Research^^^ 
Industrial  Graph'ics,  Sales  Management,  Cast  Analysis  Ad  Credit^Manuf acturing 
Processes,^  and  Manufacturing  Materials.  !  •  " 

To  round' out  your  curripulum,  you  v{ill  receive  a  balanced  instruc tioij  in 
Accounting  for  Business,  Bu'siness  Math,  Psychology  of  Hitoan  Rfelations^'Written 
Communications,  Testing.  Design  and  Practices,  Business  Law,  American  institutions 
and  Effective  Speaking.  ^  *  «  .  • 

Beginning  salesmen  are  often  given  specialized  training  before  they  start 
on  the  on  the  job.    Some  companies,  expecially  those  manufacturing  compl^ex> 
technical^ products,  have  formal  training  programs,  in  order  to  f amiliarize^ew  . 

\  •  I  ■    —  . 

•employees ^with  markets,  prixes^^usi^ss  trends  and  other  pertinent  inf ornjatidn. 
Therefore,  as  a  graduate  dt  this  industrial  marketing  program,  you  should  e5q)ect- 
to  be' involved  in  continued  education  and  study.  /  ^ 

If  you  build  a  good  sales  record  and  show  leadership  ability,  you  may  advance 

\ 

to  positions  such  as  ^salcs  ^supervisors,  office  manage'rs,  or  district  managftos. 
Those  having  unusual  ability  and  managerial  skills  eventually  may  advance  to  sales 
ttanager  or  other  c^cutive  positions;  tcany^top  executive  Jobs  in  industry-are 
^  filled  by  men  who  sJ^pfe^Tas  salesmen.-  ,  • 


-I 
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Because  yoft^^ill  have  frequent  contacts  vith  businessmen  in  other  firms, 
you  may  often,  fin^  opportunities. to  transfer  to  better  jobs.    Some  salescg^i^^ 
go  intx)  business  for  th^mselVes  as  manufacturer's  representative,  or  as  manu- 
facturer's  ctfles  agents,  selling  similar  products  of  several  mafitifacturerers,  or 
just  one^  manufacturer's  products,    Experiencec^salesmen  often  find  opportunities 
in  advertising,  financing,  storage,  transportation,  credit. and  insurance,  market 
research,  and  other  fields  related  to  selling  or  functional  marketings 

Since  there  will  always  be  a  pl^Ce  for  the  industrial  salesman  in  our 
sopiety,  now  is  the  time^to  tljink  about  it  as  ^.^  career.    Talk  to  prof essionSils 
already  employed.  ^  Talk  to  students  and  instructors  involved  in  the  industrial 

marketing^  program.    Talk' to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.  . 

•1}  ^ 

Then,  you  wiUr^e  ^ble  to  decide  upon  a  career  in  industrial  marketings. 


i 

V' OHM  CM,  r:'';,u:s 


Hello  J  •  .  Krch^nlcdl  DcjIk.h  1%  ah  Antoclatc  l>ci;rcc  prof;rAa  at.CAtcvAV'  "  - 
Technical  Inilliutc,  Td  llKc  to  tell  you  about  tf^.s  career.^-- 

^nfflnccf*  develop  n^thod.n  for  convcrtlnf.  t>^c  raw  c^atcrUls  and  source of  ^ 
power  found  in  nature  Into  u&efu.l  presets  At  a  reasonable  cost' In  terms  of  tlce. 
and  coney,  »        *      .         '      ^  j 

They  use  b^i*^  scn(l|yrflc^prlnclj>le5  to  r.olve  ,the  jjfoblen:*  Involved  In 
designing 'goods  and  5crv|^s  and  developing  tnethods  for  their  production.  The 
emphisU  on  the  appllcat^  of  scientific  prlnclplest  rather  than  on  their  discovery, 
1$  tne  aaln  factor  that  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  engineer  from  that  of  the 
scle^^s:^ 

In  d5>li^,nlng 'or  dcvelpplng  a  new  product,  engineers  and  thelv  staff  oust 

'consider  caany  factors,    Fxpcrlcents  must  be  conducted  vhl^h  relate  these  factors^ 

J  ,  •  \ 

to  varloirs  nanufac turlng  materials  as  well  as  to  the  taany  possible  sires,  shapes^ 

and  velghts,    Equally  iDportaht  arc  the  human  needs  and  limitations  of  tliS^i^ttU 

who  tnuat  operate  t hp  equipment,  ,  ' 

The  mechanical  design  technician  Is  an  all  linportant'person  In  the  enginerrliig 
tcan.    He  works  together  with  the  design  engineer  In  dovelopaent|  and  In  turn,  ^jt^ 
puts  the  derails  Into  the  system^    In  other  words,  the  design  engineer  develops  ^ 
the  basijuidea,  and  the  cxrchanlcal  designer  teinoves  the  "rough  edges'*,  puts  In 
left  outv^l^l.s,  and  finalizes  the  design  that  was  not  Included  by  the  chief 
engineer,  ^  . 

As  a  taechanlcal  de^lgner^  you  will  review  project  Instruction*  and  blu'5^rlnt4. 
to  detemlnc|teft  specifications,  procedures,  objectives,  test  equljwnt,  probletas 
involved  and  possible  solutions,  such  as  redesigning  drawing  of  sketches  to  scale 
for  the  drafting  roiio,  or  when  requesting  fabrication  by  AAChlne,  wood,  of  sheet 


^^^'^"^       ^        BEST  m  AVAILABLE  ; 

After  coaplctln^i  Ihl.i'jlvp  yrAr  as^o'cIaIc  of  Applied  j^clcncc  ^!o:rcC|  you  will 
develop,  fftbrlcAtc,  And  nsr.cnjllc  new  or  CDdificd  ccchanlCAl' c<c:poncnts  or  A^^c^blics 
for  cuchlcfcry,  Mich  as  luiiustrlAl  tquij-cr.rnt  And  r-achlncry,  power  cqulj^.mt, 
cuchlnc  tools  And^ MAsur Itv.  ItMlfunrnts,    IniliAlly,  you  will  spend  tr.ojit  of  your 
(is&c  At  the  drAftinp,  boArd  After  KTAduAtlon,    Put  cvcntuAlly,  you  will  ^bc  reqult;cd 
.to  set  up  fllJd  co;)d|LJ*ct  testj^  nnd  xxpcrlxrnts  of  co:::plcte  units  And  cc-cponents  to 
invcstlhitc  cn^-.lncerlnf:  Chcories  re/.nrdlnf;  lir.provcxcnt  In  dmlp.n  or  pcrformnco 
of . equl^cnt,  .or  to  subject  cqulpn:cnt  to  slniutAtcd  opcrAtlng  conditions  And  for 
such  purposes  as  dovelopbont|  .ntAndardirAtion  And  qunlity  control.    You  vill^thcn 
Analyze  indiCAtcd  and  CAlculAted  t<^st  results  Against  de^tip.n  or  rated  specifications 
and^iobjectlves  of  test  and  modify  equiptaent  to  tncet  these  new  specii.lc.4tjxins. 
You  vill  also  record  test  results,  and  procedures,  and  offer  suf;^estioa5 
lapTo\'ca:rnt5» 

The  mechanical  designer  should  be  able  to  stand,  walk  and  mdvo  around  easily 
In  the  ahop  and  on  fiel,d  a55j{:naents{  have  f,ood  manual  dexterity}  bo  able  to  work 
Ht  a  desk  or  dravln{;  board  for  long  periods;  have  good  vision  and  hearing}  and 
bo . free  «f roa^blor  blindness.    You  should  be  able  to  learn  and  apply  nrchanical, 
scientific  and  technical  principles  to  actual  situations.    You  should  'be  able  to 
concentrate  for  long  periods  of  tic:c,  and  visualize  sliapr.t  ^nd  forms  Troo  blueprints 
and  skotchen,    You^  should  bo  Able  to  perform  r^thcnatiCAl  cucnputAtions  Accurately, 
i^ud  handle  and  santpulate  tools  skillfully.    You  wil^  have  to  work  under  pressure 
of  production  deadlinea.  And  be  willini;  to  Assume  rosponstbillty  of  quAlity  And 
ACCurAcy  of  work* 

Yotf  vill  need  neat,  legible  handwriting.    You  vill  be  expected  to  buy  And  use 
drafting  tools  and  instruments.    You  should  try  to  keep  AbrcAtt  of  the  latest 
tachn^logic^l  d^vclopoents  in  the  field,     It*s  helpful  to  tAke  such  high  school 
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•     Aft^r  coGpletln^  thlt  tvp/ycir  asno'clAtc  of  a|>}»11cJ  i«Clrncc  dr.rcc,  you  will 
devclo;),  fAbricAtr,  And  Asr.cn||lc  new  or  fcodUlcd  cccJunlc«r  c«n;>oncnt»  or  aKe:=hllc» 
for  cuchlncry,  j^Mich  as  inJuMr'lal  tqulj^.rnt  And  rjichincryi  power  cqulj>^.cnt, 
cuchlnc  tools  And  RCAsurln^.  luMrurr.rnt.n .    InltlAlly,  you  will  spend  V.o&t  of  your 
Hac  At  tho  drAftlHR  boArd  After  f.rAduAtlon.    Put  evcnluAlly,  you  will. be  ftqulucd 
to  set. up  And  co;^duct  tests  And  ^x{>crlxrnts  of  cosplcte  units  And  ct-c.poncnts  to 
invest lf;ite  f-ne;lnccr Inp,  theories  rc/^rdlnp,  Improvca^.ent^  In  drnl^,n  or  pcrforrvAncc 
of .cqui^Qcnt,  ,or  to  subject  cqulpr:ent  to  slmuTAted  operating  conditions  and  for 
«uch  purposes  as  development,  stAndordizAtion  And  quality  control.    You  wiil  then 
Analyze  indlCAtcd  and  calculated  test  results  against  desJr.n  or  rated  spec  if  tcAtlon^ 
andjobjcctlvcs  of  tcs^  and  modify  equipment  to  meet  these  new  specifications. 
You  vlll  also  record  test  results,  and  procedures,  and  offer  suRRCstlop  for  . 
i»pro\*cxcnt*s,  ^       \  I 

The  mechanical  desir,net  should  be  able  to  stand,  walk  and  mdve  around  easily 
In  the  shop  and  on  field  asslf.nnentsj  have  pood  tnlnual  dexterity}  be  able  to  work 
at  a  desk  or  dravlnj;  board  for  long  periods;  have  pood  vision  and  hcarinRt  and 
he  free  froca^blor  blindness.    You  should  be  able  to  learn  and  apply  nrchanlCAlf 
scientific  and  technlcAl  principles  to  Actual 'situations.    You  should  "be  able  to 
concentrate  for  long  periods  of  tine.  And  visual  ire  shapes  iind  forms  froa  blueprints 

and  sketches.    You  should  bo  Able  to  perTora  r^thcrutlcal  ciicnpu tat  Ions  accurately.  ^ 
If  . 
^nd  handle  and  nanjpulatc  tools  skillfully.    You  wlljl  have  to  work  under  pressure  *  '* 

of  production  deadlines^  and  be  wlllln,C  to  assuage  responsibility  of  quality  and 

•  -  "*  .         ♦  -* 

Accuracy  of  work.  / 

You  will  need  neat,  legible  handwritlnc    You  will  be  expected  to  buy  and  use 
drafting  tools  and  instruacnts.    You  should  try  to  keep  abreAit  of  the  latest 
t«chn4loglCAl  developc^nts  in  the  field.    ItS  helpful  to  take  such  high  school 
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Mechanical  IWrjlp.n  *  "  ' 

/couricva^  AUcbr4,  PhyMc,  y.^hlnc  Shop.  Blue ?r iiu  Reading.  Chcnlnfy,  ah.! 

Hcch:inlcAl  Dr^vin^.  "  .  ^ 

» 

tVon  cnrollricnl       CAlcw4y  Technical  InMriule,  you  will  receive  technic*! 
Initructlon  ncdes-.ary  to  f.ain  the  bmlc  skllU  In  ccch.nnicAl  dejlp.n.  Y6ur 
classes  vlll  Includei     tvo  sees. esters  of  Tcchn^al  l)rflftln>;,  tva  In  Tech:.lcal 
Kath,  M-inuf«/turlnr,  Processes  and  HA'terlals,  Tool  Dcslr.n,  Stntlcs,  Thysics, 
Descriptive  Ceoaetry,  Machine  Dcslf-n,"  and  Strenf.th  of  Materials,  Introductory 
Electricity,  Coc:puter  Assisted  Design,  and  Design  Problctas. 

Tho  Acadenlc  portl«t^of  Instruction  necessary  io  coapleto  tho  requircaenta  ' 
of  the  associate  dc{;re«.  Include  courses  In  Written  Coaaunications,  I'sHholop.y  of  . 
Human  Relations,  /acrlcan  Institutions,  Economic*,  and  Technical  R^ort  Writing. 

Financial  as  veil  as  personal  rewards  of  mechanical  desIgnlnR  are  good. 
Creative  satisfactions  of  following  through  with  "design  problcns,  Including  the 
testing  of  prototypc4;*re  apparent. 

The  national  demand  for  McchanI<L4i/^sign  Technicians  is  expected  to  rise' 
rapidly  during  tho--next  ten  years.    The  expansion  of  industry  and  the  increasing 
cocpl<ixity  of-oodom  technology  ccwblnod  with  the  growth  in  research  and  3lcv,eloj>tacnt 
will,  rcVli«  cu>rc  englneers|  and  this  in  turn,  will  necessitate  additional  englnecrlr 
technicians  to  assist  in  the  cooplex  tasks  involved  in  the  dcvclopoent  ^  new 
«iacl»Ine»,  naterials  and  processes.  »  i 

-Kow  la  the  tioe  to  consider  «  career  as  a  Mechanical  Design  Technician.  Talk 
to  professionals  already  on  the  Job.    TaU'-to  studentt  and  in»truct..ri  involved 
to  the  prograa.    Tioally,  ulkjto  *a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical 
Institute.    Then,  after.all  yojir  qAiestlons  have  been  answered,  you  can  decide  on 
•  career  in  iiechanical  DesigQ. 


TECHNICAL  NURSING  . 

Hi  .  •  •  the  inf onnation  ^hich  follows  is  about  a  career*  as  an  associate 
degree  nurse.    Preparation  for  becoming  a  registered  nurse  may  be  accomplished 
by  completing  tjiis^^two  year  associate  degree  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 

Nurses  provi^jfe  care  for  the  sick  and  injured,  using  proce(J<^res  requiring 
prescirbed  education,  expei^ience  and  skill.  They  work  in  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  nursing  homes,  &nd  other  institutions. 

The  nurse  administers  ointments,  medicines,  and  drugs  as  directed  by  a 

1 

physician.  The  nurse  gives  nursing  care  including  such  treatments  as*  changing 
the  dressings  on  wounds  or  injuries,  applying  moist  compresses,  bathing  ai^d  mas- 
saging  patients,  and*  f eeBing  the  helpless.  Tasks  may  include  giving  injections 
or  other  treatment  as  prescribed  the  physician*  The  nurse  may  administer  intra- 
venous  fluids,  evaluate  patients  on  cardiac  monitoring  or  work  in  intensive  care 
units*  J 

•  ; 

Observing  symptoms*,  and  recording  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration  and 
charting  these  according  to  standard  practice  are  important  parts  of  the  job« 

As  a  graduate  of  this  program,  you  may  undertake  many  ^specif  ic  jobs  \rfiich 
answer  the  varied  needs  of  patients*    You  may  perform  principally  administrative 
duties  as  head  nurse  or  concern  yourself  with  community  educatij^tsrahd  disease 
prevention  as  a  public  health  nurse,  you  may  choose  employment  in  the  private 
sector  working  as  an  industrial  nurse  "at  a  factory  or  office  building,  as  a  ^ 
private  nurse, ^  or  as  a  nurse  in  a  physicians's  office* 

The  largest  group  of  nurses  work  in  hospitals,  where  they  may  be  assigned 
to  a  general  medical-surgical  unit,  operating  room,  obstetrical  ward  or  psychiatric 
unit*    They  may  also  work  in  caring  for  sick  children,  or  be  assigned  to  Any 
ntmber  of  other  hospital  du ties'*  . 

o  •  111    *        •  • 
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As  a  nurs#  you  must  be  able  to  walk  and  stand  constantly,  have  good  manual 
dexterity,  be  able  to  handle  itvstruments,  be  fre«  from  color  blindness,  and  have  ^ 
good  vision  ^nd  hearing • 

f 

You  may  be  requited  to  work  nights,  weekends  and  holidays.    Nurses  daily 
deal  with  some  of  the  strongest  human  emotions:    fear,  despair,  anger,  affection  on 
t/>e  job.    The  professional  nurse  must  fully,  know  and  understand  themselves  in 
order  to  be  imder^anding,  supportive,  warm,  and  comforting  as  well  as  knowledgeable 
to  the  patients.  i 

The  industrial  nurse  has  become  an  important  part  of .  many  large  firms.  As 
such,  you  may  niaintain  a  clinic  at  a  plant  or  factory  and  be  engaged  in  rendering 
preventive,  remedial  and  educational  nursing  services.    You  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  an  industrial  physician,  may  give  advice. on  accident  prevention, 
visit  emplpyees  on  the  job  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working, 
and  may  advise  management  personnel  about  the  safety  of  such  conditions.    At  the 
plant,  you  will  render  first  aid  treatment  in  any  emergency. 

All  registered  nurses  must*be  educated  for  the  work  which  fchey  do.  While 
completing  this  two-^uear  course,  you  will  receive  hospital-  training  from  cooperating 
hospitals  in^  the  general  vicinity  of  Gateway  Tec^ical  Institute. 

Tou  will  take  academic  as  well  as  professional  courses  in  the  following  areas: 

General  psychology.  Written  Consmmications,  Speech^  Economics,  Sociology,  and 

«  * 

several  electives  that  the  student  may  choose  from. 

.   At  the  conclusion  of  thi^  program,  the  student  becomes  a  graduate  nurse.'  They 
are  not,  however,  a  registered  professional  nurse  until  they  have  taken  and 
passed  the  licensing  examination  which  is  required  in  all  states*    After  they 
have  been  licensed,  the  initia],s  ''R^N.**  can  be  proudly  written  behind  their  name* 
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Before  entering  such  a  course  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  17  years  oW 
and  have'a  high  school* diploma  or  G.E.D.    Biology  and  chemistry  are  required        •  ^ 
before  entering  a -technical  nursing  program.    A  background  in  algebra  is  also  ^ 
helpful  J    The  prospective  nurse  will  need  g9od  health  and  stamina.    You.  should 
have  an  even  temperament  and  an  ability  to  keep^your  head  in  emergencies .  You 
must  have  a  real  liking  and  respect,  for  all^sorts  of  people.    You  must  have  a  real 
desire  to  devote  your  life  to  the  service  of  others.  ,        /  .  ,^ 

Employment  prospects^f or  both  male  and  female  nurses  are  good  because  of 
the  general  nationwide  expansion  of  hospital  facilities,  because  of  the  extension 
of  prepayment  programs  for  hospitalization  ai^^dical  care,  and  for  the  F;ederal 
Medicare  Program.   -Other  future  opportunities  include  teaching  in  clinics  and 
assisting  with  principles  of  preventive  medicine* 

The  program  of  study  in  nuifsing  continues  to  attract  more  applicants  than 
can  be  accepted  each  year.    Prospective  students  are  taken  in  order  after  completion 
of  admission  requirements.    Thi^  may  mean  a  year  or  more  wait  before  entry. 

Act  now.    Talk  to  R.N,'s  already  employed,  talk  to  the  students  and  instructors 
who  are  involved  in  th'e  course,  apd  finally  to  guidance  counselors  at  Gateway  , 
Technical-Jtostitute.    Then,  you  can  decide  on  a  career  as  a  professional  nurse. 

KST  COPT  AVAIIABIE 
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'  t>OLICE  SCIENCE  ^ 

Hello- ^  the  infonnatfon  which  fallows  Is  about  a  career  in  Police* 
Science*    Praptfration  for  this  career  may  be  aiccomplish^ed  by  completing  an 
associated  degree  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 

The  history  of  police  work  goes  back 'many  years.    Man  has  always  sought 
and  had  some  form. of .protection  as  the  knights  of  old  for  his  life  and  prpperty 
and  t9  help  preserve  his  welfare,  '  "  - 

PolicerifenN^d  women  are  municipal  government  employees  and  on  or  offN^ty 
they  are  swoM  to  ^rWrtJc'ta      preserve  society.  '  ^ 

Their  duties  may  be  many  and  varied,  or  iil  very  large  city  palice  departments 
their  duties  may^e*more^ specialised  and  well  defined.    In  any  place  of  employ- 
ment, they  are  chatrged  with  the  responsibility  of  preserving  law  and  order ,^or 
the  welfare  of  the!  people.  .  ,  •  .  ' 

Most  law  enfotcement  officers  are  employed  by  the  government,  either  on  the 
federal,  state  or  rpcaX  level.    However,  graduates  may  also  be  hired  by  railroads, 
department  stores,  airlines,  or  other  agencies. 

In  the  federal  government,  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  conducting  of  security 
and  background  investigations  on  prospective  employees.    Another  large  amount 
of  the  agent's  time  may  be  devoted  to  internal  security  inves^^ations  which 
determine  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  federal  employees,  and  subversives 
operating-  among  the  general  public. 

Law  enforcemeirt  officers  are  employed  by  various  federal  agencies  and  their 
responsibilities  differ  accordingly.    Perhai>s  the  best  known  agency  is  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  rej^i^rcs  agents  to  have  a  minimum  of  a 
bachelor's  degree,  most  frequently  in  law  or  accoilnting.    The  secbnd  agency  is 
Secret  Serrice,  which  alscn  requires  a  baccalaureate  degree • 
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There  are  many  ma^^r  federal  enforcement  agencies  however,  v^ch  employ 
two-year  college  graduates  iij  various  areas  of  responsibility.    For  example, 
the  Immigrati-etf^nd  Naturalization  Service  employs  officers  who  work  with  laws 
pertaining  to  border  secruity,  alien  registration,  and  deportation  of  aliens 
when  necessary.  •  ^  t  \ 

Customs  specialists  investigate  smuggling  activities,  collect  import 
revenues  at  ports  of  entry,  and  enforce  regulations  concerning^  articles  imported 
or  brought  into  this  country.'    They  may  work  closely  with  other  federal  officers 
because  of  their  connection  with  the  problems  of  gun  running,  narcotics,  liquor 
an3  immigration*  ^  -  *  ' 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  employs  officers  in  several  divisffens.  The 
JntelJLigence  Department  investigates. racketeers,  gamblers,  and  those  who  violate 
'tax  laws.    Officers  i^  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  are  involved 
in  legally  regulating  the  manufacture,-  importation,  and  distribution  of  all  ^ 
narcotic  drugs.  .  .. 

On  the  state  level,  the  State  Police  Officer  has  full  law  'enforcement  powers 
while  the  highway  patrolan  is  generally  limited  to  the  enforcing  of  motot  vehicle 
code  laws.    In  addition  to  uniformed  officers,  there    are  many  officers  emplpyed 
in  the  motor  vehicle  registration  department,  in  (}river  license  examination  and 
motor  vehicle  inspection  agencies.  "       /  *  '  . 

The  majority  of  law  enforcement  officers  work  at  the  city  or  coynty  level* 

J.  * 

Their  duties  relate  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  protection* 
of.  life  and  property. 
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.Police  Science  ^  -  * 

Page  3  ^ 

Much  of  a  local  officers  time  is  spe^^  enforcing  parking  and  traffic 
regulations,  providing  first  aid  in  times^  of  emergency j'Vnswering  a  variety  of 
requests  for  miscellaneaous  services  and  obtaining  infomation  from  citi^zens 
who  may  have  been  victimized  by  criminals.    Local  police  officers  .concern  th^selves 
with  crime  prevention  and  therefore  must  identify  a  potential  hazard  and, take 
action  to  eliminate  it,  .       ,  ^ 

Despite  frequent  pressures  and  frustrations,  police  service  offers  unequalled 

opportunities  for  those  who  enjoy  working  with  a^  variety  of  petJ^e  in  unpredictable 

W   '  /  '  ^.    .    •  ' 

circumstances •    Law  enforcement  offers  excellent^pportuni ties  for  both  men  and 

T 

women  • 

Female  employees  such  as  metermaids,  typists  and  clerks  are  rarely  college 
graduates.  The  female  two-year  graduate  frbm  a  vocational- technical  school  \i;s  ^ 
usually  a  sworn  p^oliij-dwomaii^  She  possesses  the  same  power' of  arres^t  'as  d  police- 
xoan.    Policewomen  are  sometimes  assigned  to  juvenile  delinquency,'  domestic 
relations  and  vice  cases* 

Law  enforcement  officers  generally  must  be  U.S.  citizens,  21  years  old,  be 
able  to  pass  an  rigid  physical  examination,  have  good  vision  and  hearing,  and  goo'd 
color  vision  and  depth  percep-tion.  '  *  r 

As  a  police  officer  you  must  accept  the  realities  of  dealing  with  human  pro- 
bl^ems  and  be  able  to  accomplish  your  duties  with'  uncommon  emotional  stab£l|.ty. 

Psychologists  who  have  studied  police  officers  and  their  behavior  have^^con- 

s 

eluded  that  law  enforcement  is  one  of  the  most  demanding  professions.  Because 
lav  enforcement  encompasses  a  broad  spectVum  of  serv^^s,  it  can  "not  , be  described'" 
«a  a  career  in  iirfiiich  certain  characteristics  are  absolutely  esseatial  and  others 


general  ly~un'impor  tan  t« 
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However,  most  autl^orities  agree  that  law  enforcement  officers  should  possess 
emotional  stability,  strong  moral  character,  reliability and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility.   Police  officers  must  be  able  to  comaunicate  both  verbally  and  in  writing. 

Some  of  the  courses  you  will  take  as  a.  student  includes :  'physical  training 
and  defense  tactics,  history  and  philosophy  of  law. enforcement,  criminal  'law. 
rules  of  evidence,  traffic  law.  ^patrol  procedures,  criminal  investigation,  lab 
work,  arrest-seardh.  and  seizure,  and  behavioral' pshychology.  just  to  name  a  few. 

You  will  also  take  general  courses  in  effective  speaking;  written  communica- 
tions, >  sociology  and  psychology.    You  may  elect  to  take  additiortal  courses. 


It  is  very,  common  for  many  students,  sometimes  the  majority Vn  these  classes 
to  already  be  police  officers  in  the  " surrounding  ^eas.    These  officers  are  . 
enrolled  in  school  to  upgrade  their  knowledge,  improve  their  abilities  and  increase  1 
their  salaries  as  a  result  of  further  education. 

1 

When  there  is  a  mijcture  of  experienced  srtudents  and  inexperienced  ones,  more  ' 
and  better  ^changes  of  ideas  and  information  can  be  had  early  in  the  inexperienced 
students  career  to  make  each,  a  better  law  enforcement  officer.    At^th€<ame  time, 
the  uniformed  student  will  be  in  the  role  of^a  leadet  or  supervisor  to  help  them- 
selves up  the  promotion  ladder.  ^' 

Hany  state  employment  services  report  an  acute  shortage  of  candidates  qualified 
In  the  police  science  area* 

Tou  should  talk  to  as  many  stud(e^- ard^Xou:7can  ^ho  are  enrolled  in  "this 
program  of-  study,,    ^alk-to  the  Instr&ptors  who  teach  (the  courses.^  .Talk*  to  police- 
^°_^^^^^^^»-  fr^thea  what  you  need  to^pare  for  a  career  in  law 

enforcement. .Finally,  contact  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
for  further  information' about  a  police  science  education  and  career. 
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SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  * 

Hello  «  «  •  The  secretarial  science  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
is  an  exciting  career  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about. 

Secretaries  are  a  vitally  indispensable  component  of  the  American  enter- 
prise system.    They  work  as  important  links  between  plans  and  their  implementation* 

^  They  work  in  large,  medium,  or^ small  offices  in  government,  education^ 
medicine,  law^  publishing,^;  manufacturing,  broadcasting,  advertising,  research, 
and  construction  industries^    Most  secretaries  are  women,  but  men  are  favored  " 
^eldi 


in  such 


Is  as  transportation,  oil  and  rubber  industries,  heavy  manufacturing 


and  la^ 


1 


GelKrally  secretaries  are  responsible  to  an  executive  or  supervisor,  but 
as  they  advance  and  gain  experience,'  they  may  have  their  own  responsibilities  or 
may  supervise  others  in  an  office  or  department.    The  secr^J^y  with  a  good 
educational  background  and  good  personal  qualities  will  have  excellent  career 
possibilities*  -ii^' 

As  a  secretary,  you  will  act  as  an  assistant  to  an  executive,  hav^  a  mastery 


of  office  skills,  have  the  ability  to  assume  responisbility  without  direct  super- 
vision, display  initiative,  exercise  judgement,  and  make  decisions  within  the 
scope  of  your  authority. 

the  terms  sten^rapher  and  secretary  are  often  cbnfused*    Actually,  they  are 
►alike  Iil  only  one  major  respect;  both  stenographers  and  secretaries  take  dictation 
and  transcribe  it  into  letters,  memorandums,  or  reports*    A  istenographer ' s  job 
generally  ends  there»    She  may  have  other  duties  such  as  telephoning,  filing,  and 
receiving  callers,  but  most  of  her  work  is  routine,  perfotmed  under  close  super- 
▼isi^  and  requires  a, minimum  of  initiative,  judgment  an^  responsibility. 
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•Your^job  as  a  sec^^rl'ary  may  require  you  to  perform  activities  such  as: 
relieving  executives  and  other  organization  officials  of  minor  executive  and  clerical 
duties;  takifig*  dictation  /sing'  shorthand  or  a  stenotype  machine  and  trascribing  * 
dictation;  making  appointments  for  the  executive  and  reminding  him  of  them; 
answering  and  making  telephone  calls;  writing  routine  correspondence  on  your  o\m 
initiative;  talking  with  people  coming  into  the  office,  directing  them  to  the 
executive  or  another  appropriate  person;  arranging  for  travel  reservations  for  , 
your  employer;  supervising  and  training  clerical  staff;  keeping  conf identia'l 
reports  and  personnel  records;  recording  minutes  of  staff  meetings. 

The  prospective  secretary  should  possess  a  pleasing  disposition,  pleasant 
personality,  the  ability  to  work  under  pressure  and  the  flexibility  to  follow 
commands  from  an  executive.    Tb  be  a  successful  secretary,  you  must  have  an  interests  . 
Mn  detail  and  an  ability  to  live  with  details  and  see -them  through  to  completion*! 

You  will  help  the  executive  with  communications  „and  must  therefore  be,  ♦     ,  ,  f 
above  average  in  ptinctu^tion,  vocabulary  and  spelling  ability.    Theiwork  requires 
intelligence,  accuracy,  good  judgement,  perserverance,  resourcefulness,  tact, 
loyalty  and  objectivity.    You  should  be  able  to  learn  new  methods  and  pro-  , 
cedures  easily  as  well  as  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  system  in  which  you're 
working.    You  should  be  able  to  perform  arithmetic  computations  quickl'y  and 
accurately,  as  well  as  perform  responsible  work  of  a  detailed  nature  without 
close  supervision.    If  helps  to  be  interested  in  meeting  different  kinds  of 

■ 

V  *  * 

people,  and  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  emergencies  and  changing  situations  without 


getting  flustered. 


V 


^ 
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t 

You  should  have  a  pleasing  tel^t^fione  voice,  as  wel,l*as  being  poised  and* 
jneat  in' appearance.    Depending  on  the  type  of  firm  in  which  jou  will  be  employed, 
you  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  terminology  in  medical,  legal  or  other 
technical  ai^eas*    Having  a  good  grasp  of  English  usage  and  being  able  to  express 
.ideas  vex;bally  and  in  writing  is  essential.  "  .  *  ^ 

You  must  be  flexible  in  adjusting  to  changing  situations  and  must  have  tb€ 
ability  to  recognize  and  meet  a  deadline*    A  neat,  attractive,  personal  apprearance 

and  good  taste  in  personal  attire  are  additional  assets. 

^  f 

Miiny  employers  have  a  strong  preference  for  secretaries  with, a  two-yeat 
college  degree  specifically  designed  for  secretar'ies,  such  as  the  one  offered 
at  Gateway  Tf^rtinical  Institute.    These  programs  are  usually,  entitled  secretarial 

science.    Jhe  two-year  course  includes  Written  Communications,  Effective  Speaking, 

'  •  ■  ^  i 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations,  Economics,  Accounting  for  Businels's,  Bwpiness  Law,  . 

Office  Management,  and  Business  Math.  ^ 

^This  program  also  includes  courses  in  typing j^^^horthand,  office  machines, 

records  managem^t,  filing,  business  English  and  administrative  secretarial 

procedures.  •  *  '  \  ' 

\v  ■  •  ■ 

The  demand  for  secretaries  has  always  been  great,  but  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  demand  has  been  far  greater  thaA,  the  supply  and  is  expected  tOv^continue  ' 
for  some*  years  to  come.    The  present  competition  f  o^  the  well-trained  secretary- 
has  boosted  salaries  and ^prestige,       .  '  ^  . 

Secretaries  may  eventually  be  promoted  to  Jobs  such  as  administrative  assistant 

office  supervisor,  exec\itive  secretary,  or  some  ohter  responsible  position  requiring 

^'   ^         ^'     '  ' 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  c^i^loyer's  industry  or  busiti^s.  > 
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The  continuing  growth  of  industry,  business,  education,  and  government 
throughout  th6  "World  will  result  in       increasing  number  of  opportunities  for 
secfetarie^J    Well  qualified  men  and  women  will' continue  to  find  jobs  and 
advancement  possiblities  very  favorable.    You  will  find  that  opportunities  are  ^ 
numerous  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  excellent. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about  your  future,^  Talk  things  over  with 
people  already  in  this  career,  tall^  to  studeltxts^  and  instructors  involved  in  the 
coursig^  add  finally  see  a  g^f.dance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  ^ 
Then  makfe  the  decision  to  enter  the  career  field  of  Secretarial  Science, 
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111  •  •  •  r<J  lift  to  IcU  you  About  A  CATTcr  An  An  Account  Clerk,  Th;-* 
onc*ycAr  dipl<cu  ;>rof:r.^r2  I  •.  oltcrciJ  thr »  f:h  (i4  li-v-iy  Tcclmical  Institute, 

The  Account  clerk  Ia  a  >;>cciAllird  c^n.^Iv.yrc  involvcJ  In  the  Jny-to-dAy 
trAasACtl  nn  o:  a  Ur^c  or  rcill  bur.lnc;,:.'.  or  f^ovrrtment  Agency,  probAbly  voiklnr: 
uni5cr-A  ?;currAl  ACCountAnt*    As  An  Account  cirrk,  you  will  pcrturn  routine 
CAlculAtin^:,  po5tinF'.  And  typing  duties  rclAtcd  to  ACcount;nf:  proctdurcr..  You 
will  aUo  haiTdlc  one  or  tnorc  of  the  RAny  kinds  of  work  Involved  In  keeping  a  coa- 
pletc  act  of  books.    You  will  post  dctAlls  of  buNlnSi^^^i^n^A^^tions  such  a% 


allotments,  dl.nbur accents,  payrcHl  deduction'^,  pay  And  ckpen.ne  vouchers,  checks 
And  cUins,    You  will  toUl  accounts  using  the  Adding  cuichinej  coKi{ai^6\  And 
record  Interest,  rclunds,  chArgcs  And  rcntAls,    You  will  type  voucher s,^nvo Ices, 
5tAtc:rcnts,  pAyrolls,  reports  And  records.    You  will, collect  dit«  from  sAjlcn  slip 
Invoices,  check  stubs  And  Inventory  records,  \X 

The  Actount  clerk  wxy  also  spccUlire  in  one  specific  area  of  record  kceplnr. 
sucli  AS  Accounts  RecelvAblc^  Credit  Custoaers,  Accounts  TAyAblc,  oJ  other 

»l»ilAr  AFCAS,^  ,        -  .  . 

'  BeCAUsc  you  will  be  working  with  figures  nost  of  the  tltac,  you  should  be 
oeAt  and  Accurate*    You  should  be  able  to  perfora  arithmetic  cooputationn  quickly 
and  accurately,  and  fol  low,  instruction*  and  esUbUshod  pro^dures.    You  should  . 
be  interested  ln^sy»tctaA.tlc\  numerical  record  keeping,  and  bo  able  to  work  rapidly 
for  long  periods  of  tleo.    You  should       able  to  %r9rk  under  prcsiuyt  And  have 
a  good  ntnotf  for  details*  ^ 

To  ba  Aost  succassful  in  this  pro£raa«  ^t  is  helpful  to  havo  a  high  school 
.bac^roimd  tn  rngltsh,  bookkoeping  and  busloass  arithMtic  vlth  ptoficUocy  in 
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Acc3unt4nt  Clork  ^ 

dotn^  pcrcrnlAf;c,  frActlon  Axxd  dccirjil  Kroblrs:ji#    You  should  be  able  to  \}\t  various 
office  n.ichinc5  ruch  «5  ah  AddltiK  rjichincn,  a  calculnlor,  ond  a  typewriter.  You 
jihould  hflvc  neAt,  lep.ible  hAnJvrltln>.:» 

The  onc-^cAr  j>r . >f:r Aa'wtiich  prcpflrcr.  you  to  bcccc.c  ah  Account  Clcrk>At  CAtevny 
TcchniCAl  Inntitutc  rcqulrcr.  you  to  tAkc  courneV  4n  Otflce  MAthcrjitlc CIc^IcaI 
Typin,%  Basic  Accountln;;,  Filing,  Job  OrlcntAtion^  Copy  and  HAtcrlAl  Reproduction, 
Office  TrAclicc  And  CocncrclAl  l^w,  And  CAlculAtors. 

In  Addition  to  these,  you  will  tAkc  courses  to  give  you  a  vcll-roundod 
background  In  Cocnunlcatlons  And  Social  Behavior* 

EQ|>loytacnt  opportunities  for  ACCoun.t  clerks  who  Are  quAlificd  to  AS5un<* 
responsibility  Are  expected-^  contTrhje  to  be  plentiful  during  the  next  ten  yeArs* 
Employment  in  this  field  la  expected  to^iso  mainly  becAusc  of  business  cxpAnsion 
and  the  increAsintj  ccanplexity  of  ^ookkcepiu^And  Accounting  procedures*    As  on* 
tho-Job  experience  is  gained^  nore  rcsponsibi  1  will  bo  assigned,  and  salary 

incrcAsos  ca|>  «t>o  expected* 

Vhy  not  ask  people  who  a^re  account  clerks  about  th^lr  Jobs«    Stop  in  at 
Catevay  Tcchrtlciil  Institute  And  tAlk  to*  Atudcnt  And  tCAchcrs^n  the  progrAtn* 
Sec  A  Counselor  in  student  Services*    You  career  as  an  account  clerk  may  bo  Just 
around  tho  corncrl 


AIRFRAME  &  PO\;£RPLANT  >ECl!ANIC 

Hi  •  •  •  I  vould  like  to  tell  you  about  a  challenging  career  in  airplane 
and  poverplant  mechanics.    It  is  a  specialized  two  year  diploma  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute • 

Aviation  mechanics  have  the  important  responsibility  of  keeping  airplanes 
airworthy  and  in  a  safe  and  efficient  condition  to  fly.  They  service,  repair, 
overhaul,  airframes,  engines,  propellers  and  aircraft  systems. 

Aviation  mechanics  are  licensed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
in  two  categories;     the  Powerplant  Maintenance  Technician  and  the  Airframe 
Maintenance  Technician.    A  person  may  qualify  fpr  these  certificates  by  completing 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  or  by  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  a  given 
length  of  time — usually  36  months  for  the  combined  rating.    These  certificates 
4re  issued  upon  the  successul  completion  of  oral,  practical,  and  written 
examina  tions . 

Apprentice  mechlft.cs  may  work  on  various  parts  of  the  plane  under  the 
supervision  of  a  licensed  mechanic  who  must  sign  approval  of  the  work  befor.e 
the  aircraft  or  its  equipment  is  condered  airworthy.* 

•   Aviation  mechanics  employed  by  the  airlines  perfrom  eithir  line-maintenance 
vork,  such  as  routine  maintenance  or  emergency  repairs  at  airline  terminals, 
or  major  repairs* or  periodic  inspections  at  an  airlines  overhaul  base. 

Aviation  mechanics  employed  in  general  aviation  do  maintenance  and  repair 
vork  similar  to  airline  mechanics;  however,  the  equj^pment.they  service  is 
generally  smaller. 

Depending  upon  the  type  of  work  they  do,  aviation  mechanics  work  in  hangars, 
ca  the  flight  line,  and  in  repair  shops.    They  use  hand  and  power  tools  and  ^ 
test  equipment. 

ERLC  . 
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Airframe  &.  Powerplant  Mechanic 
'  Pa^  2 

Flight  line  mechanics  sometimes  nust  work  out-doors  even  in  disagreeable 
veather  in  order  to  make  emergency  repairs.    This  is  sometimes  precarious  work 
because  of  the  use  of  a  ladder  or  scaffold. 

'  ,    The  physical  demanLs  can  be  heavy,  with  frequent  lifts  or  pulls  of  up  to 
75  pounds.    Physical  pifuirements  include  stooping,  kneeling,  crouching, 
crawling,  reaching,  handling,  fingering  and  feeliflg.    Noise  and  vibratioii "are 
common.  ^The  mechanic  should  be  free  of  allergies  t!o  dust,  dirt,  oil  and  grease. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  be  able-to  distinguish  colors. 

.-     Aviation.mechanics  must  often' work  under  the  pressure  of  time  to  maintain 
airline  flight  schedules,-^  or  in  general  aviation,  tb  keep  from  inconveniencing    '    *  . 
customers  beyond  a  reasonablfe 'tyne.    At  the  same  time, "the  aviation  mechanic 
caAnot  sacrifice  their  standards  of  workmanship  to  speed  up  the  job. 

While  a  high  school  diploma  is  not  required  to  become  an  apprentice'  aviation 
mechanic,  employers  give  preference  to  applicants  who  are  high"  school  or  vocational- 
technical  sphool  graduates;  thus,  sucha  diploma  is  actually  esseijtial. 
0-      -Hathematics,  physics,  .chemistl^^  EiigUsh  and  aerospace  education  courses 
are  suitable  subjects  to  pursue  while  in  high  school,  as  the  Aviation  mechanic  " 
must  understand  many  physical  principles  involved  in  "the  operation  of ' the  air- 
craft.and  its  systems.    ,         -  . 

The  ability  to  read  maintenance  manuals  and  air  regulations  and  to  main- 
Uln  aircraft  logs  and  records  is  also  iriiportant.    As  as  aviation  mechanic  you 
wiU  be  expected  to  continue  your  education  even  after  you  are  on  the  jdb  in  order  ' 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  continual"  technical  improvements  to  aircraft  and  Aircraft 
•ystems.       ,  ;  ' 
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You  should  be  in  good  health,  with  no  physical  handicaps  that  would  prevent 
you  from  carryings  out  your;  duties  which,  at  times,  can  be  rigorous • 

To  become  a  successful  aviation  mechanic  you  should  have  an  above  average 
mechanical  ability  and  desire  to  work  wi^th  ^our  hands  and  with  tools*    You  should 
have  an  ii\terest  in  aviation,  an  appreciation  of  the  importance^  of  doing  a  job 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  a  desire  to  learn  throughout  your  career. 

The  course  is  taught  as  a  two  year  vocational  diploma>  program,  graduates; 

are  qualified  to  take  the  FAA  written  and  practical  examinations •  c 

I 

Particular  emphasis  it  placed  in  the  curriculum  on  the  inspection,  repair, 
and  maintenance  of  various  aircraft  components  and  systems.    The  correct  use 
of  manufacturers  technical  manuals  and  the  FAA^s  Regulations  is  also  presented. 

The  program  at  Gateway  is 'quite  demanding  in  two  respects;  first,  a 
minimum  of  a  "C"  average  is  require^  in  all  course  and  second,  as  a  full  time 
student,  you  will  spend"  thirty  hours  a  week  in  class  and  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  the  shop"  courses  in  the  program  at  Gateway,  you  will  receive 
a  broad  education  in  Communications,  Social  Behavior,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 

As  a  student,  you  will,  receive  all  the  training  necessary  for  the  diploma 
program,  but  ybu  must  realize  that  only  special  tools  are  furnished  by  the  school 
Each  student  should  have  their  own  ^t,  and  this^  can  usually  be  purchased  through 

the  school*  *    •   ^  •  ^ 

The  outlook  for  the  aviation  mechanic  in  the  next  ten  years  is  very* 
encotiraging.    The  needs  of  the  air  carrier  industry  are  ejcpected  to  double. 


Airframe  i  Poverplant  Mechanic  :  .  ^      ^  /    t  * 

Page  4  '     •  • 

The  be^t  place  to  gain  information  about  the  aviation  mechanics  program 
is  from  the  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute*    Talk  it  over 
with  them,  ksk  the' instructors  and  students  involved  in  the  course*    By  all 
means,  ask  mechanics  already  on-the-job*.   Then,,  after  all  of  your  qu4|[tions 
have  beefi  answered  you  can  decide  whether, or  not  you  want  to  become  an  Airframe 
and  Power  plant  mechanic*. 
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AUTO  BODY 

r  * 

Hfello  . .  r  thank  your^for^asklng  for  career  information 
on  auto  body  repair  work.  'We  trust  the  informatxoiwwhich- 
follows  will  increase  your  knowledge  •and'^^aijpreciation  of  this 
skilled  career. 

Due  to  carelessness  of . the  driving  public,  there  will 
contpLnue  to  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  ^uto  body  repair  ^ 
workers. 

As  an  auto  body  repair  worker',  you  are  a  skilled  crafts-* 
man  who  repairs  damaged  motor  vehicles  by  straiglitening  bent  ' 
frames,  removing  dents  from  fenders  and  body  panelst^  welding 
torn  metal,  and  replacing  damaged  parts. 

You  usually  are  qualified  to  repair  all  type$  of 
vehicles,  although  most  work  is  on  .automobiles  and  small 
trucks.    You  may  specialize  on  repairing  large  trucks,  buses, 
or  truck  trailers. 

0 

Before  making  repairs,  you  generally  receive  instructions 
from  your  supervisor,  who  determines  which  parts  are  to  be 
restored  or  replaced,  and  who  estimates  ^he  amount  of  time* 
the  repairs  should  take. 

When  repairing  damaged  fenders  and  other  body  "parts,, 
you  may  first  remove  body  hardware,  window  operating  equip-  ^ 
ment,  and  trim,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  damaged  are^tl 
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To  reshape  the  metal ,you_majL-4>usiiHtaT^^  out' 
_jwlth^Br±yilr2^ri^  or  hand  prying  bar/ or  knock  them 

out  with  a  hand  tool  or-  pneumatic  hammer. 

You  smooth  the  remaining  small  dents*  and  creases,  by 
holding  a  small  dollie  against  x^ne  side  of  the  damaged'  area 
while  hammering  on  the  opposite  side.     Very  small  pits  and 
dimples  are  removed  from  the  metal  by  pick  hammers  and 
punches. 

As  a  body  repair  worker,  you  may  remove  badly^damaged 
sections  6f  body  panels  with  a  pneumatic  metalcutting  gun 
^or  acetylene  torch,  and  weld  in  new  sections.     If  the 
damage  tears  the  met^l,  you  must  weld  the  torn  edges 

You  shrink  stretched  metal  by  repeatedly  heating  the- 

I 

area  with  an  acetylene  torch  and  striking  it  with  hammer 
to  restore  the  metal *s  original  shape. 

You  use  solder  or'plastic  to^  f  ill  small  dent^^'that .  you 
cannot  work  out  of  the  metal.     Before  applying  solder,  yo)i* 
must  clean  the  dent  and  coat  ^it  with  liquid  tin  so  -that  the 
solder  ^ill  adhere  to  the  surface.  -  / 

You  then  soften  the  solder  with  a  torch  and  use  a  wooden 
paddle  or  other'  tool  to  mold  it  to.  the  desired  sh^pe. 

When  the  solder  has  hardened,  you  must  file       grind  it 
down  to  the  level  of  •'the  adjacent  metal.  »  i 

t  ■ 
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After  being  restored  to  its  original  .shape,  the  1-epaired  . 
surface  is  sanded  in  preparation  for  painting.     In  most 
shops,  auto  painters  do  the  painting.     Some  smaller  shops 
employ  workers  who  ^re  combination  body  repair  wo:pkers  and 
painters.  .  '  . 

As  a  skilled  auto  body  'repair  worker,  you  use  special  ^ 
machines  to  aline  damaged  vehicle  frames  and  body  sections. 
You  chain  or  clamp  the  machine  to  the  damaged  metal'  and  apply 
hydraulic  pressure  to  straighten  it. 

You  also  may  usei  special  devices  to  aline  damaged 
vehicles  that  have  "unitized  b^^4ies"  instead  of  frames.   .  In 
some  shops,  the  straightening  of  frames  and;unitized  bodies 
is  done  by  a  body  repair  ^worker  who  specializes  in  this  type 
of  work. 

As  an  auto' body  repair  worker,  you  will  usually  work 
by  yourself  with  only  general  directions  from  -foremen.  In 
some  shops,  you  may  be  assisted  by  helpers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  an  aidto  body  repair 
worker,  you  should  be  free  from  allergies  to  dust,  paints, 
solvents  and  fumes;     have  full  use  of  hands,'  arms,  legs, 
including  krieeling-  ^nd  crouching;  and  be  able  to  lift  up  to 
6Q  pounds ^  be  able  to  handle  and  finger  small  tools  arid  parts; 
be  able  to  distinguish  colors.    You  should  have  a  high  toler- 
ance for  noise  as  the  job  involves  loud  hammering  and  grinding 
sounds.  '  ' 
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Although  completion  of  high  school  is  not  generally  a 
fequirement  for  an  entry  job,  many  employers  believe  graduation 
indicates  that  a  person  can  "finish  a  job". 

^Auto^  body  repair  work  is  taught  at  Gateway  Technical 
Institute.     While  attending  the  one-year  diploma  program  at 
Gateway,  you  will  be  given  instruction  in  auto  body  repair, 
auto  body  science  and  sheet  metal,  shop  math,  oxyacetylene 
welding,  body  servicing  principles,  auto  body  electricity, 
and  estimating.  -  « 

Alpng  with  the  various  shop  courses,  you  will  also 
receive  instruction  in  Communication  Principles,  Job  and 
Comraunity  Relations,  and  Bills  and  Records.     This  is  done  to 
prepare  your  business  background  in  addition  to  vocational 
training.  ^  '  . 

Although  there  is  a  r'^sing  number  of^otor  vehicle 
accidents,  this  will  be  offset  soriiewhat  by  developments  that 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  bo^y  reptair  workers. 

For  example,  the  growing  practice  of  replacing  rather 
than  repairing  damaged  parts,  the  use  of  plastics  for  filling 
dents,  and  improved  tools  vrfiich  will  enable  workers  to  com- 


pletp  jobs  in  less  time*  > 


Now  is  the  time  to  st-^rt  thinking  about  a  career  in  . 

^     <  -  >4  * 

auto  bpdy  work.     Talk  to  sitilled  workers  already  employed. 
Find  out  the  facts  from  students  and  instructors  involved -in 
the  program  and  finally  talk  it  all  over  with  a  counselor 
at  Gateway -Te,c;hnic^l  Ii)stl|^ute.    Then  yod  can  decide  on*  a 

•  career  .in  auto  body  repair  worfe. 
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,   Hello  . . .  than,  you  L  requesting  career  Inlormation 
on  Automotive  Mechanics.    The  Indorsation  which  *olJo.s 
shouia- increase  vour  .nowle..e  an...5p.eclatlon  ol  the  _s..llea 


career. 


Todays  automotive  engine  Is  a  complex  piece  ol  prec.s.on 
machinery.    Keeping  It  In  tune  requires  sophlstlcatea  multi- 
purpose diagnostic  equipment  and  sKlUed.  tr^ned  workers 
to  use  that,  equipment.    It  Is  becoming  Impos.^hle,  or  at  least 
^practical,  to  attTmpt  a  major  tune-up  with  single-purpose 

instruments.  / 
.  trained  mechi>lc,  you  can  obtain  Information  Irom 


^•^^r^c:r*nnp  of  a  modern  pngine 
waveform  displays  on  the  oscilloscope  ot 

^alyzer  that^ou-comd  not  get  In  any  other  way.    You  can 
■     detect  marginal. Vnd' even  intermittent,  conditions. 

+  analyze  compression  of  the, air/ 

The  test  equipment  will  anaxyze  u 

mr,rt^-rc;      It  will  measure. the  tiiaing 
fuel  mixture  in  the  cylinders,    it  w  i  ^ 

^u«-p+    vfllves.  and  pistons.  ai- 
between  the  crankshaft,  cam  shaft,  valves.  ^  ^ 

»v,on  vou  set  up  the  idling  speed  of  the 
will  also  help  you  when  you  sex  up 

engine.  '  ,  .-,1  oien  be 

•    '•-Through  the  'use  of  ihe  same  equlpm^t.  you  w.ll  also 
awe  to  Check  out  the  Wectrlcal  generating  system  on  the  ^ 

'  "''"n  addltlonltd  »akl.g  adjustments  and  replacing  compo- 

th»  enMne    you  as  ihe  automotive  mechanlc^should 
nents  on  the„ engine,  yo"  »• 
^  '-.^io-irto  of  the  automobile  atfd  replace 

ERlClsually  inspect  the  underside  of  the  a 
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brake  assemblies,  J>alan<ie  wKeels,  check  and  replace  es^ust 
assemblies  if  necessary •  v 

You  must  be  able  to  adjust  to  a  variety  of  tasks 
ranging  from  simple  "point  and  plug"  work  to  initiating  a 
series  of  tests  to  localize  and  isolate  defects,  and  acJjUst, 
and  repair  automotive^'vehicles. 

You  must  be  able  '"^o  make  decisions  concerning  perforV  j 
mance  o'f  engim'e  and  related  systems  based  on  factual  informa- 
tion  such  a?  gauge  readin^^,  oscilloscope  displays,  and 
specification  sheets  to  isolal^e  Aad  identify  faulty  adjust- 
ments or  part3*  ' 

As*' a  skilled  mechanic,  you  must  adjust  to  working  with 
precise  and  established  standards  of  accuracy *  indicated  by  - 
written -specif  icat ions,  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  adhere  to 
a  work  schedule. 

;        You  also  must  apply  judgement  based  on  experience,  as 
when  interpreting  customer's  description  of  marf unction  that 
will  not  jshow  up  under  na-load  conditions  in  the'^hop,  or 
,Vihen  recognizing  the  effect  a  jingle  adjustment  will  make 


on  inter-related  systems. 


,  The^  worlT^ involves  almost  constant .  standing  and  waJLlrfng^ 


\  within  the  serv±ce  area,  lifting  and  carrying^ 
'  Infrequent  bending,  stooj>ing,  and  croii^Jh4£g. 


;erials,  and 
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Another  physical  demand  is  normal  visual  acuity  and 
the  ability  to  read  handbooks,  bulletins,  and  specification 
sheets.     You  should  havejbhe  ability  to  make  adjustment^ 
while  observing  meters  or  ati  .oscilloscope,  and  identify 
/surface  defedts  such  as  oxidation,  craicks  or  pitt^jng.  ^ 

Due  to  the  increased  complexity  Jfcnd  cost  of  modern 
automobiles,  few  people  want  a  '*by  guise  apd  by  gosh"  mech- 
anic  working  on  their  car.     As  an  aspiring  ,auto  mechanic, 
you  are  advised  to  get  a  thojioygh  education  designed  to  ^ 
prepare  you  ^as  a  ^skilled  mecbanic.  \ 

The  Automotive'  Mechanics  pTs^ram  at  Gateway  Technical  a 
Institute  is-of f ered ' as  a  piie-yeao:  ^iploraa  program.  The 
course  is  considered  a  laboratory  c^rse    because  the  majority 
of  your  tim?  is  spent  in  the^  autos^otive  lab.    This  is  dprne  \ 
so  as  to  give  the  student  "hands  on\  training.  . 

While*  attending  the  prog^^anl,  youVill  be  given  instruc-  * 
tlon  in  automotive  mechanics^,  machine  shop,  weldings  .autorao- 
i.tive  sales,  shop  math,  and  drawing  interpretation. 

In  a"Hdition  to  the  lab.  courses,  you  will  be  given 
instruction  in  Communication  Principles,  Job  and  Community 

Relations,  and  Bills  and,  I^cords.    These  courses  are  offered 

-        '  •  » 

to'  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  diploma  program. 

There*  will  be  many  thousands  of  job  openings  for  auto- 
/  /        ^        .  . 

iDDtlve'' mechanics  during  the  next  ten  years.    Employment  of 

automotive  mechanics  is  expected  to  increa.se  mostly  because 
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Of  the  increase  in^^he  number  of  automobiles  and  the  need 
to  replace  experienced  mechanics  who  have  the  industry.. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about  your  career. 
Talk  it  over  with  someone  in  the  business.    .Talk  to  students 
and  instructors  who    are  involved  in  this  program  of  ^tudy. 
.Finally,  talk  to  the  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
Then,  can  you  decide  on  a  career  in  auto  mechanics.  ' 


'-^  -M?  ,       J  ^ 
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Hi      •  •  I'd  like  to  tell  you  some  things  about  a  career  as  a  clerk 
typist*  .  Gateway  Technical  Institute  offers  a  one-year  diploma  program  in  this 
atea •  ^ 

The  clerk  typist  is  an  indispensable  link  in  large,  medium,  or  small   .  ^ 
officios  in  governments,  education,  medicine,  law,  publishing,  manufacttiring, 
broadcasting,  advertising,  research,  and  construction  indrustriest    In  a  large 
office,  the  clerk  typist  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  a  few  tasks.    In  a  smaller 
office,  your  duties  may  offer  gfep'ter  variety* 

As  a  clerk  typist,  your  duties  will  be  clearly  explained*    You  must  be 
able  to  follow  directions  accurately*    For  example,  in  statistical  or  report 
grpitigf,'/ you  must  understand  the  form  to  be  used,  with  often  a  model  to  follow 
'being  provided.    You  must  be  able  to  transform  the  material  from  a  rough  or 
Band-written  state  to  the  professional  looking  typed  page*    You  may  be  asked 
to  compile-  and  tyP^  bills,  application  f roms,  shipping  tickets  or^pther  documenJ:s, 
*  and  address  envelopes.      '    \  ' 

The  more  ^oh  skills  the  clerk  typist  can  bring  to  the  job,  the  more  satisfacti 
there  will  be*    You  will  be  responsible  to  an  executive  or  a  supervisor  under 

-   '  ^  ^ 

^whom  y'ou'^wiTl  "|e* closely  isupervised*    The  clerk  typist  spends  most  of  the  time 
typing  and  performing  such  clerical  assignments  as^  filing,  record  keeping  dis-  - 
trlbution  of  mail,  operate  telephone-<si^itchboard  and  receptionist,  and  use 
office  machines,  such  as  cutting  stencils  for  duplicating  machines  or  cdmpute 
amounts  using  the  adding  machine*  ;  . 
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You  will  not  oitly  need  to  know  how  to  type  and  file,  but  you  must  also 
enjoy  being  with  people.    You  need  to  have  ^n  interest  in  the  work  you  will 
be  doing^A  good  vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  grammar,  punctuation  and  spelling 
.skills  are  also  a  must  for  the  efficient  clerk  typist. 

You  will  need  to  be  able  to  work  to  prescribed  quality  and  quantity 
standards,  and  to  learn  new  methods  and  ideas  easily.    You  should  enjoy  doinA 
office  work  and  handling  a  variety  of  routine  tasks.    You  should  be  able  to 
concentrate  amidst  distractions,  and  be  willing  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  others. 

,     ^  wide  variety  of  interests  and  a  planned  reading  and  study  program  on 
a  continuing  basis  are  invaluable  aids  to  you  as  a  clerk  typist.    You  will  want 
to  be  abie  to  adapt  to  changes  as  the  business  world  grows  and  changes. 

Most  offices  are  clean,  well  ventilated,  climate  controlled  and  attractive. 
As  an  office  worker,  you  are  expected  to  pay  close  attention  to  your  appearance 
and  grooming  as  a  positive  reflection  on  your  employer.    Most  office  workers 
today  enjoy  good  .salaries  and  benefits,  and  emplo^ent" "prospects  remain  good 
for  the  qualified  clerk  typist.  '  ^     ~  -  * 

You  should  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  have  at  least  2  years  of  high 
.school.    Previous  training  in  clerical  skills  are  not  necessary  for  entering 
this  program  since  all  of  the*basic  courses  are.  included.    You  should  have 
legible  handwriting  and  have  a  good  telephone  voice.    High  school  courses  which 
are  helpful  but  not  required  for  this  program  af«»^Business  Arithmetic,  Typing, 
English,  and  Bookkeeping,  ' 


■•(V 
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You  vill  be  taking  the  following  courses  at  Gateway  Technl,^^!^  Institute 
for  the  clerk  typist  diploma:    Clerical  Typing,  Office  Practice,  Keocrd  Keeping, 
Filing,  Calculators,  Copy  and  Material  Reproduction,  Transcription,  and  Business 
Arithmetic  • 

In  addition  to  these  the  student  will  develop  a  well-rounded  personality 
by  taking  courses  in  Communications  dnd  Social  Behavior* 

During  the  next  ten  years,  as  the  volume  of  record  keeping  grows,  the  number 
of  clerk-typists  is  expected  to  increase  very  rapidly.    The  rate  of  increase,  , 
however,  will  be  somewhat  slower  than  that  in  the  past  because  duplicating^ 
machines  and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  probably  be  used  for  most  of  the 
routine  clerical  and  typing  work  usually  performed  by  clerk-typists. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  reports' that  407.  -  607.  of  the 
openings  in  the  state  were  hard  to  fill  which  indicates  a  continuing  need  for , 
workers  in  this  field.  •  *     -  , 

.       Why-iiot^'i:ake^e  tim^'now  to  jtalk  to  some  clerk  typists  now  working  in 
that  area#    Stop  in  and  see  a  Counselor  at  Gateway  fecl^ical^Institute  to  ^' 


Investigate  your  future  as  a  clerk  typists 

%   .     ^  ^       ^    ^  „ 
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COSMETOLOGY 


Hello  thank  you  for  requesting  career  information  on  Cosmetology. 

The  information  that,  follows  is  general  in  .nature  and  wil^l  help  you 
understand  and  appreciate  a  career  in  the  field.  ■  *  ^-  . 

A  person  that  takes  profassiorial  care  of  another's  skin,  hair  and  nails 
Is  a  cosmetologist.    As  a  professional  working  in  this  field  you  will  be 

t 

skilled  in  such  areas  of  hair  care  as  styling,  cutting,  conditioning, 
coloring  and  permanent  waving.    Yoir  •  will  also  be  qualified  to  give 
complete  skin  and  hand  care.    This  includes  fecalp,  hand,  and  facial  ? 
massage  and  manipulations,  the  application  of  correct  cosmetics  and  c^plete'' 
care  of  the  nails.  • 

Cosmetology  is  governed  by  the  Wi§con5inl^tate  Board  of  Health,  which 
regulates  all  schools  of  cosmetology  and  all  beauty  salons  ip  the  statue 
:of  Wisconsin.    The  State  Board  classifies  a  cosmetologist  as  an  operator, 
foana^er,  or  instructor  depending  on  the  examinations  passed  and  the  time  J 
'spent  as  a  practicing,  operator.    On  completing  th^  course  in^beauty*^  .  ^ 
'  culture  you  will  haVe  to^  take  ajid  pass  a  state  board  examination  to  get 
your  operator's  license.    With  this  license  you  can  work  in  any  salon  in 
the  state,  under  the  supervision* of  a  manager."  After  working  two  years  as 
an  operator  you  will  be  eligibly  to  take  an  examination  for^manager 's 
license.    With,  this  license. you  could  start  a  business  of  your  own  or 
vanage  a  shop  for  someone  else.    To  be  eligible  to  take  tl{e  examination 
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for  an  instructor's  licejase  you  must  have  one  full  year  of  experience^  as  a 
matjager.    With  an  instructor's  license  you  are  then  qualified  to  teach  in 
any  school  of  cosmetology  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 

An  Important  quality  fjor  someone  going  into  the  field  of  cosmetology  is  that 
you  must  like  people.    In  fact,  you  must  be  able  to  appreciate  peo]^e  for  who 
they  are  and  what  they  are  and  understand  their  ^likes  and 


rciate  peo]^e  fc 
['dislikes.  \ 


your  personality  will  play  an  important  part  In 'your  career  as  a  cosmetologist 

since  you  will  always  t)e  A/orking  with  people.    You  must  develop  a  good 

i 

disposition  and  the  ability  to,  get  along  with  many  different  kinds  of  people. 
Having^a  good  sense cf  humor  and  being  tactful,  patient,  and  considerate  are 
all  very  important  assets' to  the  cosmetologist^    The  beau  typhus  iness  is  a 
highly  competitive  field  and  a  good  part  of  your  salary  witl  be  ba^ed  on  a 
commission  of  the  services  you  sell  to  customers.    Therefore,  you  must  enjoy 
selling.    Besides  selling  services  you  must  be  able  to  sell  retail  over-the- 
counter  items  handled  b]^  your  saloiv.  >  .  •  it  j 
These  factors  combined  with  good*  business  sense  and  a  practical  regard  for 
time  and  money  should  spell  success  if  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  train 
•properly  for  a  career  iji  cosmetology^  ^  *^                              ^  ^  : 
Enrolling  In  the  one  year  diploma  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  will 
offer  you  an  excellent  path  to  a^jtreer  in  cosmetology.    This  one  year  program 
Involves  1,500  hours  of  classroom  and  practical  ^vork. 
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Here  you  will  develop  skills  in  the  correct' selection  and  application  of 
hair  and  skin  chemicals,^  ia^  the 'fundamentals  of  hair  styling  and  hair 
cutting,  in  the  fundamentals  of  manicuring  and  in  the  techniques  of 
massage,  vill  also  receive  a  well  rounded  background  of  courses 

in  Psychology,  Communications  and  Social  Behavior. 

A  background  in  basic  sciences  and  an  artistic  and  creative  ability  are 
definite  assets  .to  the  prospective  cosmetologist,  although  it  is  not  a 
necessity. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  requires  that  a  person  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age  or  have  a  high  school  diploma  before  he  or  she  can  enroll  in  a 
school  of  cosmetology;  however,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  high  school 
.^aduate^ta.  enroll,,   ^  .  ^^^^'^  ' 

A£ter  having  completed  the  cosmetology^  course  and  passing  t\\e  state 
board  examination  you  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  ever  competitive  world 
of -cosmetology.    Depending  on  your  personality,^  dependibilit^,  .  attitude 
and  abilities  plus  training  and  experience- the  opportunities  for  advance-- 
ment  are  almost  limitless.    General  beauty  operator,  hair  stylist,  make-  * 
up  artist,  salon  manager,  'i^alon  owner, teacherof  cosmetology^^^b  |;echnician 
manufacturer's  representative,  ^beauty  consul taiit,  "pf&tfbr^fe  JaiLtist,  and 
beauty  editor  are  among  the  many  opportunities  and  positions  available 
to  yoxii 
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I  hope  the  information  you  have  just  hearS  answered  many,  of  the  quest ion& 
you  had  about  cosmetology,  its  requirements  and  its  opportunities. 
If  you  have  additional  questions  please  feel  free  to  call  or  see  a 
counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  for  the  answers.    You  should 
also  talk  to  students  who  have  taken  the  course,    to  the  instructors 
involved  in  the  program  and  finally,  to  the  professionals  in  the  field. 
Then  you  can  truly  decide  on  whether  or  not  j^ou  want  a  career  in  the 
field  of  cosmetology.  ,  , 


- ~  "~"  "sr 
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DATA  PROCgSSIKG  -  MACHINE  OPERATIONS 

Hello  •  •  •  Vd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  career  in  Data  .Processing  Machine 

« 

Operations*    This  is  a  one-year  diploma  program  of  study  offered  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute. 

Wherever     data  processing  computers  are  used,  operators  who  are  familiar 
with  several  kinds  of  mechanical  equipment  wilB^be  required  to  prepare,  for 

ki 

example,  a  payroll  or  to  process  other  data* 

The  useVof  computers  for  data  processing  is  one  of  the  most  important  technical 
^innovations  that  has  occurred  since  World  War  II.    Today  computers  are  being  used 
in  a  variety  of  activities  in  all  branches  of  industry,  business  and  government* 

The  data  processing  machine  operator  operates  such  data  processing  machines 
as  a  computer,  a  card- tape  converter,  a  sorter,  a  collator,  and  high  speed » printer 

Vo  transfer  data  from  one  form  to  another,  print  output,  and  rejd  data  into  and 

\  ' 

but  of  a  digital  .computer*  ^  \ 

'      '  '  -  '  ' 

As  a  machine  >opera tor,  you  might  be  required  to  mount  and  position  materials 

such  as  reels  of;  magnetic  or  ^per  tape  onto  spifidlesjor  ^ecks  of  carcjs  into  hoopers 

output  forms  and  carriage  tape  in  printing  devices*    You  might  set  guTdes,  keys,  s 

and  switches  according  to  instructions  to  prepare  equipment  for  operation*  You* 

might  be  required  to  insert  specified  wired  control  panels  into  the  machine  or  wire 

the  paiiels  according  to  diagram  and  insert  them  into  the  machine*    Af.'ter  starting 

the  machine,  you  must  watch  it  and  check  the  error  lights  to^dejtect  mac)iine 

malfunctions*    You  will  be  expected  to  remove  faulty  materials  and  notify  the  , 

aupervlsor  of  machine  stoppage  or  error*    In  addition,  you  will  unload  and  label 

cards,  tape  input  and  output,  and  place  them  iy  the  storage  or  library  sections 

of  thk^off ice*    You  will  also  separate  and  sort  printed  output  materials  to  prepare. 

them  for  distribution* 

,43.. 


^  Data'  Processing  -  Machine  Operations  •  '  ' 

f  P^ge  2 

Important  requirements  for  being  a  machine  operator  include  the  ability  to! 
pay  attention  to  detail  to  avoid  errors  and  follow  instructions  and  established 
procedures*    You  should  be  able  to  communicate  Ideas  and  information  clearly*  You 
should  be  interested  in  the  operation  of  business  machines*    You  will  need  tp  be* 
able  to  work  under  pressure,  'and  be  willii^g  to  work  under  the  dire<f1:ion  of  others* 

You  should  be  able  to  stand  and  move  around  for  long^eriods  of  time,  as** well 
as  have  good  vision  and  hearing* 

r 

To  be  successful  at  machine  operations,  it  is  preferred  by  some  employers 
that  you  have  some  training  or  experience  in  the  operation^of  data  ptoce^sing 
equipment.    Some  employers  require  you  to  take  pre-employment  tfests  designed  to 
measure  aptitude  for  this  kind*  of  work*    Some  employers  will  offer  on-the-job 
I  training  of  approximately  six  months* 

The  diploma  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  offers  courses  in  data 
preparation  and  entry,  clerical  typing,  re'cord  keeping.  Business  Arithmetic,  Office 
Practice,  and  copy  and-Material  Reproduction*    j  •  ,  « 

^        In  addMlon,^.  you  will  talje  cours|^  in  Com|iiuni<^ti5>tfs  aniJ  hpfL^r^ait£^f'\d'^ 


complete  a  ^ell-rounded  program  of  study*   ,  ^    ^  > 

Some  helpful  high  school  courses  before  entry  incliffle  En^lish^  Mathematics, 
Typing  and  Office  Machine  Operation* 

In  many  of  the  courses  you  will  be  able  to  get  "hands-on"  training  with  up-to- 
date  data  processing  equipment*.    This  is  done  so  that  you  can  gain  experience  -in 
>  * 

the  type  pf  eqt^lpm^nt  available  in  the  field  of  work*  * 

Thf  shortage  of  personnel  has  produced  a  constant  need  for  t^orkers  in  the 
computer- .fie^4*)  Perhaps  there  is  n6  other  field  where  the  salaries  have  increased 
,aore  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years,  than  that  of  computer  operations^    The  use  of 
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electronic  data  proces'sing  equipment  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  very 
rapidly  during  the  next  10  years.  . 

Thousands  of  peripheral^ equipment  operators  will  be  needed  'to  fill  new  jobs 
both  in  firms  with  their  own  computer  installations  and  in  service  centers  which 

rent  computer  time.  ^ 

'    To  g«t  the  complete  picture  of  what  is  involved,  talk  to  workers  on  the  job. 
Ask  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  program,  and,  instructors  who  te>ch  them. 
Talk  now  to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gat^^  Technical  Institute  about  entering~^he 
Data  Processing  Machine  Operations  field.  ^  / 
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DEKTAL  ASSISTANT 

Hi  •   •  •  i  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a  career  as  a  Dental  Assistant. 
Preparation  for  this  specialized  career  may  be  qbtained  through  one  year  of 
study  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 

Today's,  busy  dentist  often  ndeds  one  or  more  dental  assistants  *  and  out 
of  this  need  has  grown  a  career  which  many  ^ind  both  interesting  and  satisfying. 
The  dentist's  assistants  ku^t  be  aware  that  they,  too,  are  a  member  of  an  ^ 
important  health  team. 


^^t 


Dental  assistants  work  with' dentists  as  they  examine  and  treat  patients. 
The  assistant  makes  th€  pati*ents  comfortable  in  the  dental  chair,  prepares  them 
for^ treatxnent ,  and  obtains  their  dental  records. 


As  the  dentist  works,  the  assistant  hands  the  proper  instruments  and 


mateials  to  him  an4  keeps  the  patient's  mouth  clear  by  using  suction  or  other 
device's.  '  '  "V. 

Dental  assistants  may  prepare  impression  and  restoratfve  materials  for  the 
dentist's  use,  and  also  may  expose,  process  and  mount  K-ray  film  as  directed 


by  the  dentist.     In  ^d«iJ:ion,  thej^  sterilize  and  care  for  dental  instruments. 

Although  dental  assistants  ^spend^most  of  their  time  at  chairside,  ^hey  also 
perform  a  variety  of  other  duties  that  do  not  require  the  identist 's  professional 
knowledge  and  skill*    Some  assistants  perform  simple  technical  work  In  the  office 
laboratory  such  as  making  models  of  the  teeth  a^ld  mouth  from  impressions  taken 
by  the  dentist*        '  .  \ 

Some  dental  assistants  are  responsible  for  managing  the  office,  and  may 
arrange  and  confirm  appointmen'trs ,  keep  treatment  records, send  statements  and 
receive  payment,  and  or^er  dental  supplies  and  materials. 
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As  a  dental  assistant,  you  deal  with  patients  during  mojst  of  your  working 
day,  therefore,  .  it  is  important  that  you  like  people  and  that  they  like  you. 
You  need  a  pleasant,  sympathetic,  and  cheerful  disposition.     If  the  dentist 
has  specialized  in  treating  children,  you  shou.ld  have  a  gift  of  getting  along 
with  them. 

You  should  be  able  to  take  responsibility  and  carry  it  through  -  carelessness 
in  %terilizing  instruments,  for  example,  might  have  serious  consequences.  A 
guarded  tongue  is  also  important  since  the  dentist's  relationship  with  his* 
patients  is  confidential. 

Gaiteway  Technical  Institute  offers  an  excellent  program  of  ^tudy  to  prepare 
you  to  become  a  dental  assistant* 

'  ^  *  '  AttKough  the  program  offered  at  Gateway  in  one  year  in  length,  as  a  student 

you  shouLd^be  prepared  to  work  hard.    The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to 

f  '  ,  ^  .  = 

acquiring  the  basic  skills  pf  Chairside  Functions,  Dental  Lab  Procedures, 
Medical  terminology.  Dental  Theory,  and  Dental  and  Human  Anatomy*  ^  < 

During  the  second  semester,^  these  basic  skills  will  be  reviewed  and,         .   .  ^ 
practiced  by  being  assigned^to  work  on-the-job  as  a  practicing  assistant  in  a 
dental  off icfe  or  ^l^M:^/  basic  liheory  Cburses  taken  during  t^e^  first  '  ' 

semester  are  also  included,  so  that  as  a  student  you  will  have  a  firm  working  • 
knowledge  of  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  th^  job  satisfactorily.  '  You  will 
also  take  courj^es  in  psychology,  communications,  typing,  and  office  practice* 

Graduat.es  of  approved  dental  assistant  programs  may  take  a  national  examination 
administered  by  the  American  Dental  Assistants  Association  and  then  may  l^ecome 
Certified  Dental  Assistants.    Certification  is  acknowledgement  of  an  assistant's 
qualifications  but  is  not  a  general  prerequisite  for  employment,  *  • 
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Although  the  AO-hour  workweek  prcva^ils  for  decital  assistants,  the  schedule 
is  likely  to  include  work  on  Saturday  -  a  two  or  three-week  paid  vacation  is 
connnon.    Sick  leave  and  other  benefits^  are, dependent  on  ^^the  individual  dentist. 

Now  is ^ the  time  for  you  to  find  out  more  about  the  program.    Ask  students 
vho  ar6*already  in  the  program,  and  instructors  who  '£e'ach  the  courses,  and  finally, 
talk  it  over  with  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.  Then 
you  can  decide  on  a  career  as  a  dental  assistant. 


f 
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MECHANICAL  DRAFTING  ^ 

Hello  ♦  ♦  •  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  dareer  in  Mechanical  Drafting 
through  the  program  offered  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute*    This  program  is  a 
one-year  diploma  granting  course  designed  for  the  person  who  wants  to  enter  the 
lob  market  as  a  draftsman*  „   .  ^' 

^  .  '      r  '  •   

The  draftsman  is  considered  the  backbone  for  the  manufacture  of  machine 

*\ 

.  parts*    As  such  you  spend  most  of  your  time  at  the  drafting  board  using  moderp  / 
drafting  machines*    Your  specific  task  will  be  to  produce,  complete  and  accurate  * 
workfng^lans  and  detail  drawings  of  machinery^and  mechanical  devices,  indicating 
dimensions  l^d  tolerances,  fasteners  and  joining  requirements,  .and  other  engineering 
data*    You  will  be  utilizing  the  triangle,  T-square,  and  other  drafting  tools 
to  prepare  drawings  from  rough  or  det:ailed  sketches  or  no^es*'^  You  will  make  the 
final  sketch  of  a  proposed  drawing,  checking  dimensions  of  parts,  materials  to 
be  used,  relatftJn^of  cnc  part  to  another  and  relation  of :various  parts  to  the  whole 
structure*    You  will  make  necessary  or  desired  adjustments  or  changes,  as  well 
as  draft  multiple-view  assembly  and  subassembly  drawings  as  required  for  the- 
manufacture*    Ypu  ^11  ink  in  all  lines  and  letters  on  pencil  drawings  as  required, 
draw  charts  for  representation  of  statistical  data,  and  draw  finished  designs 
from  sketches,  7- 

To  be  successful  mechanical  draftsman,  you  should  be  able  to  manipulate 
drawing  instruments  and  tools  sJkillLully,  as   veil  as  visualize  shapes  and  formfi 
from  blueprints  or  sketches*    This  \iob  involves  applying  creativity  and  logic  in 
solving  problems,  and  perceiving  perti^nt  detail  in  pictorial  or  graphic  material* 
You  should  be  able  to  perform  mathematical  computations  accurately,  and  have  a 
preference  for  scientific  and  tecl^ical  activities*    You  should  be  able  to  follow 
Instructions  and  work  to  set  standards*    Willingness  to  work  with  others 'on  a 
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joint  project  Is. an  Important  asset.    You  should  be  able  to  concentrate  on 

details  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  veil  as  to  work  under  pressure  to  meet 

_f  

deadlines. 

Mechanical  Drafting  requires  that  yoa  have  legible  handwiting  and  be  able 
ta  do  free  hand  drawing.    It  }s  helpful  if  you  have  graduated  from  high  school 

/ 

with  background  work  in  mathematics,  drafting,  machine  shop,  *^lueprint  Reading, 
and  Mechanical  Drawing.    You  will  be  required  to  purchase^  drafting  tools  and 
instruments. 

This  one-year  diploma  program^at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  requires  chat 
you  take  courses  in  Mechanical  D^fting,  Applied  Math,  and  Properties  and 
Procedures  of  Materials. 

In  addition,  you  will  Jtake^Cemmunications  and  Job  and  Community  Relations 
or  Social  Behavior.    Two  suggested  electives  are  Concepts  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
and  Machine  Shop-Welding  Fundamentals.  ^ 

Nationally,  the  'demand  for  draftsmen  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly  as  a,  result 
of  increasingly  complex  design  problems  of  modem  products  and  processes. /Auto- 

0  -  ^  "  ^       ^  ^  

mation  will  eliminate  more  routine  aspects  of  a  draftsman's  job,  creating^a.    '  ~  T 
demand  for  the  highly^  trained  worker.    As  the  engineerii<g;^and  scientific  occupations 
grow,  more  mech^ical  draftsmen  will  be  needed  as  supporting  personnel. 

Talk  to  persons  now  working  in  the  fields  as  well  as  students  and  teachers 
in  the  program.  Stop  in  now  and  see  a  Counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
for  information  about  career  as  a  Mechanical  Draftsman. 


ELECTRONIC  SERVICING 

Hi  •  •  •  Thank  you  for  requesting  information  about  a  career  in  Electronic 

.     ^         f  . 

Servicing,  -  You  can  prepare  for  this  career  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute*    In  the 

J 

next  few  minutes  you  will  be  given  information  upon  which  you  can  base  a  decision  to 
HecoiniGr  "part  of  i:hi'S^career  field,    ^  .  J  '  ^7^^  - 

Skilled  radio  and  tlelvision  service  technicians  use  their  knowledge  of 
eleptrical  and,  electronic  parts  and  circuits  to  install  and  repair     growi;ig  number 
of  electronic  products.    Of  these,  television  sets  are  the  most  prominent.  Other 
major  electronic  ptoducts  are  radios  (including  home,  automobile,  and  two-way  mobi/le 
radios),  4ntercommunication  equipment,  phonographs,  high-f idel tiy  and  stereo  equipment, 
tape  recorders,  and  publiCs address  systems.    Many  service  technicians  specialize  in  • 
repairing  one  kind  of  equipment;  for  example,  color  television  sets  or  automobile 
radios. <        ♦  - 

The  electronic  serviceman  will  be  most  apt  to  work  in  radio  and  television  - 
repair  shops,  stereo  phonograph  and  tape  outlet  sotres,  and  the  service  centers  of  the 
larger  stores  handling  household  appliances, 

r  s^rvicemaXL  will  often  ^e  required  to  go  to  the  home,  office,  or  business^  • 

location  to  install  the  new  appliance' or  equipment.    Then  they  may  be  required  th  go 
to  these  places  to  service  or  repair  the  equipment  which  has  been  installed.    On  , 
other  occasions  the  appliances  will  have  to  be  picked  up  from  the  residence  and  taken 


to  the  service  center  to  be  repaired  and  then  returned. 


Typical  duties  .of  the  electronic  servicemen    would        to  observe  the  equipment 

or  appliance,  analyze  the  trouble,  inspect  the  equipment  for  defects,  do  the  necessary 

testing  from  diagrams,  learn  to  make  minor  repairs  in  the  cusotmer's  home,  learn  how 

^Jtransport  e^ipment  properly  when  necessary ,/'^nd  make  out  the  bill,  and"  collect  ^ 

.  ,  \  ,  •  .''  ' 

charge  s«; 

D 
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It  is-necessary  for  the  electronic  servicen^n  to  be  able^to  use  judgement  in 

^         j  '    .     '  '  * 

planning  the  sequence  of  operations  and  to  select  the  ptoper  tools  and  materials, 

t  /  /  /  •  • 

and  to  lea;rn  to  apply  electronic  principles  and  technique s.-* 

The  electronic  seirviceman  sl^ould  be  able  to  assume^  the  responsibility  for,  the 
•qtjality  o£:- their  \3y>rk,^  be  friendly  and  tactful  in  dealing  >yith  customers,  and  like  to 
work  out  problems  on  their  Won.    •  /   *  "     ^  r 

You  should  have  interest  in  work  of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature^  Your 

work  will  primarily  concern  testing  and  repair  of  equipment. 

The  one-year^iploma  program  is  taught  utilizing  modem  tools,  equipment^  and 
/  ^ 

instruction  ^d  contributes  to  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

The  course  material  is  concentrated  upon  the  problems  involved  with  servicing 
television  sets,  radios,  stereo  phonographs,  tape  recorders,  and  such  small  household 
appliances  as  irons  and  mixers.    The  maintenance  of  larger  equipment  like  clothes 
washers  and  dryers  is  also  given^ attention,  at  the  option,  of  the  student. 

V  While  in  the  program,  you  learn  the  use  of  such  servicing  equipment  as  voltage 
.meters  and  vacuum  tube  testers,  as  well  as  the  techniques  involved  in  rewiring  and 
checking  circuits  presently  used  to  maintain  complex  electronic,  appliances. 

The  mathematics  taught  in  the  program  for  servicing  ie  math  applied  to  this 
occupation  rather  ,th^n  theoretical  matl\ematical  concepts •    The  laboratory  courses 
deal  wzTth  the  fundamentals  of  circuits  and  components c  , 

Employment  iiuthis  occupation  is  expected  to  rise  moderately  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  ^e  number  of  television  receivers,  radios,  phonographs,  and  other 
electtical  appliances  in  use.    Factors  that  will  contribute  to  this  growth  include 
expression  in  population  ^and  rising  l<ivcls  of  pergonal  Income^  ^  Servicing  television 
receivers,  radios  and  related  equipment  is  a ^ changing  field  with  constant  technological 
advances. 

o  .     ^  .  ■      •  ■    152    .    .  ; 
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Service  repairmen  are  expected  to  keep  their  training  up. to  date  tt^ope  with  such 
changes*  ^  « 

Does  electronic  servicing  int(^rest  you  as  a  career?    If  it  does,  talk  to, 
people  in  the  field.    Talk  to  students  and/ instructors  in  the  program,  and  talk  to 
a  guidance  counselor*  at  Gateway  "Technical  Tnstitute,    If  electronic  servicing  is 
what  you  want,  then  now  is  the  time  to  become  part  of  this  career  field. 


/ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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FARM  TRAINING 

•  mmm  I         -         I     ■  » 

Hello  •  .  •  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  career  in  the  area  of  Farm  Training, 
a  diploma  program  offered  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute*  \^ 
This  educational  program. is  for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  or  planning 
to  enter  farming  as  a  career^  This  includes  operators,  owners,  renters,  partners,  fann 

'  >'    ^  ■  ~    A- 

managers,  and  hired  men.    Xt  offers  5  years  of  specialized  instruction  combining  both 

/  -    -  .         -    -  ^ 

classroom  and  individua/ized  on-the-farm  trainings  '  / 

Farming  has  come  a  long^way  since  the  use  of  the  horse  and  plow.    Today  farmers 
find  themselves  in  an  industry  that  requires  ever-larger  farms,  more  investment,  and 
better  management  to  stay  in  business.    In  fact,  management  is  the  key  to  success  in 
modem  fanning.    Today's  farmer  needs  a  much  higher  level  of.  knowledge  and  skills 
than  his  precessor,  wi(ilch  is  why  hig^i;,  mope  specialized  educk^tion  is  becoming  the 
rule  rather  than'  the  exception  for  the  twung  doaraercial  farmer  today.    It  gives  him 
the  technical  basils  he  needs  to  keep  up  with  research  and  technology,  and  teaches 
him  how  to  apply  them'  intelligently  on  his  own  farm.;  r 

\   To  be  successful       this  career/^^^you  should  enjoy  living  and  working  on  a  farm. 
Yo^-^il  t)e  workipg  outdoors. in  any  kind  of  weather  and  should  be  willing  to  work 
sfeven  days  a  week -when  necessary.    You  should  be  willing  and  able  to  invest  in  expensive 
equipment  and  supplies.      You  should  be  prepared  to  learn  about  the  increasingly 
s^omplex  machinery  you  will  have  to  work  with.  Farming  is  an  occupation  which  involves 
frequent  changes  of  operations  as  well  as  a  variety  of  skills,  therefore,  you  should 
be  able  to  organize  and  plan  your  activities  quickly  and  keep  accurate  records.  A 
great  deal  of'^^hysical  stamina  is  required  for  success  in  thi^  career  in  addition  to 
willingness  to  introduce  new  technological  ideas  in  your  apprc^ch  to  farming.  Becf^use 
^most  types  of  farming  are  dependent  on  weather  conditions  which  vary  greatly,  you 
should  be  able  to  accept  disappointments  as  well  a^  successes. 
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\  ^  ^  ^  , 

Some  courses  you  can  take'  in  high  school  to  better  prepare  you  for  this  career 

K 

are  Ag^riculture,  Industrial  Arts,  Mathematics  and  Welding*  '^-^ 
As  a  Farm  Training  student,  you  will -have  a  combination  of  classroom  lecture 
and  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  on  your  farm.    The  emphasis  of  instruction 
will  be  tailored  to  meet  your  own  special  needs.    For  example,  if  you  are  a  cash  crop 

farmer  your  study  will  emphasize  correcting  problems  and  learning  about  new  develop- 

f 

ments  in  this  area,  but  if  you  are  raising  hogis  or  dairy  cattle,  your  educational  neds 
would  be  different. 

Courses  in  this  program  include  some  of  the  following:    Feeds  and  Feeding;  . 
Dairy    Herd  Record  Analysis;  Aniinal  Breeding;  Producing  and  Marketing  Quality  Milk; 
livestock  Diseases;  Soil  Utilization;  Soil  Testing  and  Fertilizer  Use;  Crop  Production 
Weed  and  Insect  Control;  Farm  Chemicals;  Accounts,  Records  Analysis,  and  Management; 
Farm  Power  and  Machinery;  Income  Tax;  Farm  Buildings;  Marketing;  Insurance;  Govjem- 
,  meat  Programs;  and  Financing. 

\  '  J 

If  you  are  a-person  who  has  the  training,  the  capital  and  the  managment  ability 


4  modem  farm  can  otfjlr  much  higher  incomes  than  the  old-style  farm  ever  did. 


Increased  success  ^s^d  production  in  agriculture,  whether  you  are  a  farm  worker,  farm 
laanag^r,  livestock  or  dairy  farmer,  #r  cash  crop  farmer  can  offer  fulfillment  to  y'pu 
as  a  career.    There  are  also  many  other  possibilities  for  work  in  this  field,  such' as 
animal  breeder,  sales  of  farm  equipment  or  supplies,  and  other  related^agri-business 

careers  where  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  important  for  success.  I  \ 

\ 

Talk  to  students  and  instructors  in  the  program.    Talk  to  people  now  in  thei 

A  '  /  ■ 

farming  field,  and  also  to  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.    Inquire,  today 

•    ^  '  \ 

about  a  career  in  Farming.  , 

i  • 
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FLUID 'POWER /maintenance 

•  ^    Hello  .  •  •  I'd  like  to  'tell  you  about  a  career  in  Fluid  Powef  Maintenance. 

^  ,       /<  * 

This  is  a  one-year  diploma  progarm  offered  at  Gateway  Tec^iaical  Institute. 


'  Hafey  different  devices  and  machines  use  a  fluid ^f or  developing  a  push  or  a 
pull  fot  moving  an  object,  and^fof  c^ritrQlfIpg.,.an  action."   In  most  automobiles, 

r     y  ^         ^    <^     "     —    ^      ,  ^  ; 

for  example, /hydraulic  brakes  are  used  t^/sfop  the  car.  .  ^. 

Tn  iroad  constrv»ction  and  rjepair,  as  another  example,  compressed  air  is  used 
for  chippinc  hammers.  ^  '  '      .    ^>  " 

flany  fpid  units  are  used  in  various  plants  and  factories.    Countless  applica 
tigns  can  be  cited.    Devices  and  machines  haye  become  more  automatic. 

First  of  all,  let  us  define  a  fluid  system.    Essentially,  there  are  three 
main  or  basic  features  ^n/the  usual  simple  fluid  system:    (1)  an  oil  pump  o.r  an 
air  compressor;  (2)  and  actuator  with  either  a  piston  or  a  rotating  member  driven 
by  the  fluid;  and  (3)  piping  and  valve  devices  to  control^j^e^/f low  of  the  fluid. 

With  ^the^e  basic  features  of  a  simple  system  as  a^eginning,  one  can  imagine 
various  combinations.    Several  simple  systems  can  be  c'opbined.    One  or.  more  oil 
puraps  can  bemused  to  actuate  I  ohe'or  libre  cylln3e^^^ 

/ 

used.  '  . 


W^cre  can  fluid  power  be  used?    A  quick  trip  Jihrough 


a  few  industries  basic 


to  our  country's  ecomfmy  can  reveal  the  widesgjread  .use  of'  fluid  power. 

In  agricultural,  fluid  power  is  used  to  lift  tnA  plow  from  its  furrow  and, 
lower  it  for  the  next,  as  the  farmer  plows  his  field.\  Fluid  power  is  used  in 
machines, which  cultivate  thf>.aai;^^jJ5l^t  the  seeds,  harvest  the  grain,  and 
\  finally  to  put  it  into  storage*  .  ./  _ 
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'  •  • 

Power  brakes,  power  steering  and  automatic  transmissions  on  your  car  are- 
run  by  fluid  power.    It  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  .your  car,  the  operation 
of  the  putsch  presses  that  form  the  body,  the  automatic  welder  that  welds  the  body 
panels  together,  and  it  also  powers  the  equipment  that  produce  engine  parts  and 
bolt  the  car  tog^^herc    r*^r'  -  -  '     *  "^{^r'^ 


Everyone  has  seen  a  construction  project  at  one  time  or  anocher.    Fluid  power 
is  used  to  amplify  manual  power  in  this  case.    A  power  shovel  run  by  a  hydraulic 
system,  amplifies  the  povzer  of  the  operator  to  move  dirt,  dig  holes,  load  trucks, 
and  even  mix  andT  lay  asphalt. 

In  aviation,  the  pilot  controls  his  aircraft  thru  the  i^se  of  fluid  power. 
He  lands  his  aircraft  on  a  hydraulic  system,  and  fluid  power  controls  many 
svstems  on  larger  aircraft*    Fluid  power  is  also  used  in  the  consturction  and 


fabrication  of  aircraft  and  their  component  parts. 

The  fork  lift  trucks  that  you  see  at  airpotts,  railway  stations,  .and  ware-  . 
houses  use  fluid  power.  Conveyors,  cranes  and  hoists  also  uti^i^e  fluid  power  | 
tomove  afid  handjle.all  types  of  packages  or  large  materials.  /  ^  j 

What  does  this  all  mean  to  Fluid  Power  Technology?    The  foregoing  examples 
veiE  given  to  show  the  widespread  use  fluid  power,    ^s  soon  as  a  system  is  developed, 
it  must  be  tested  and  be  easily  maintainable. 

Gateway  Technical  Institute  has  a  flj^fd^power  program  wh^sh  is  divided  into 
two  separate  fields,  each  reaching  a/different  goal.    One  is  the  diploma  program 
^  of  Fluid  Power  Maintenance,  and  the  other  is  the  two  year  Asytiate  Degree  Program 


in  Fluid  Power  Technology.  ^ 

As  a  Fluid  Power  maintenance  student,  you  will  be  trained  for  employment  as 
%  fluid  power  repairma^  in  the  machine  and  heavy  equipment  industries,  and  also 
AS  a,  service  person  providing  preventive  mainten.ance* 

ERIC  . 
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As  a  graduate  of  this  program,  you  will  be  expected  to  connect  hydraulic  and 
f pneumatic  units  and  systems,  and  attach  supplementary  equipment,  such  as  hoses, 
valves,  gates,  and  vigrations  equipm^nt\    You  will  need  to- know  how  to  use 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  electronic  control  devices  at  designated  locations 

.  using  liandtools;    ToA  shouid  bef  abl^"  to  ^tai?t^jumas  *7hich  for^a^UawiijQJUaiX.^  

^.through  a^unit  or  system  at  various  pressures  to  test  for  leaks.    You  will  learn 
to  start  test  mecfeanisms  and  manipulate  controls  to  test  the  functioiyal  .operation 
of  units  and  systems  under  various  stresses  and  conditi/ons.  /  | 

\     ^1  \  / 

A  successful  fluid  power  maintenance  student  shouid  be  able  to  learn  and 
apply  mechanical  priciples',  as  well  as  use  good  judgment  in  planning  work  and 
handling  problems.    You  should  be  a'ble  to  follow  procedures  and  work  to  prescribed 
standards  while  handling  and  manipulating  tools  and  equipment  skillfully.  Being 
able  to  visualize  forms  and  shapes  from  blueprints  and  diagrams  is  a  definite 
asset.    You  should  b^^^nterested  in  working  with  tools  and  making  repairs.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  work  under  pressure  of  emergency  assignments,  so  you  should 
be'adaptable  to,  handling  a  variety  of  dutie^s,  and  able  to  shift  attention  readily 
from  one, task  to  another. 

You  will  have  to- stand  and  move  about  for  long  periods  of  time,  aid  will  neec 
the  foil  use  of  your  hands  and  legs.    You  may  be  lifting  equipment  up  to  75  pounc 
in  weights    You  should  be  free  of  allergies  to  solvents,  paints,  grease  and  dirt,  7^ 
and. have  good  vision  and  hearing. 

^  ^    High  school  courses  which  will  help  prepare        for  ^success  in  this  program 
axe  Mathematics,  Blueprint  Reading,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

\  /  .  '  •  •  ' 
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'    In  the  one-year  diploma  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute',  you  will 

be  talcing  compreh^ive  courses  in  Fluifl-Po^r  Maintenance  and 'Shop  Mathematics^ 

You  will  also  take  Drafting,  Basic  Electricity  and  a  bfechine  Shop-Welding  course, 

%  • 

Other  courses  include  Corfifaunications  and  Social  Behavior  or  Job  and  Community 

Relations,         '        \^  * 

^  ^  ^  .       ^        ^   ^  % 

The  opportunities  for  employment  in  Fluid^Power .exist  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  from  ^he  smallest  farming  community*^  to  the  largest  industrial  city 

The  development  of  fluidicj^  is  a  relatively  new  field  and  is  "expanding 
rapidly.   Vithv.the  advent  of  automa^tion  in  recent  years,  much  emphasis  h^^been 

^placed  on  eie<^tronic  contrdB.  and  fluid  power  actuati^  of  machine  processes* 

«        *     *  *     .  ^  * 

Find  out  more  now  about  Fluid  Power  Maintenance,    T^ll^.the  program -ovCT 

with  sVu;dents  and  teachers,    yallc.  to  professionals  iQ^',the  field Talk  to  a, 


counsel«v^^  Gatewaj^ethnical  Institute  abo^&  a  Fluid  Power  Maintenance  tr^reer. 


FOOD  SERVICE  ASSISTANT 


Hello  .  .  .  Food  Service  Assistant  is  a  one-year  diploma  program  offered  at 
Gateway^ Technical  Institute..  I'd  like  to  tell  you  some  things  about  this  Careerj 

Food  Service  Assistants)  are  qualified  for  jobs  related  to  serving  food.undei: 
the  supervision  of  a  Fopds  Service  Supervisor.    As  such,  yotrtnay  work  in  a  hospital 
nursing  home,  day  care^  center,  school  cafeteria,  supper  club^  or  other  eating 
establishments.  ^      .  %f 

With  more  and  more  families  eating  meals  out^tbm  ever  before,  .the  public 
demand  on  the  food  services  industry  has  greatly  increased.  , 

I 

Some  typical  duties  of  the  Food  Service  Assistant  include  preparing  trays 
and  serving  food,  taking  orders  for  food,  assisting  in  setting  up  steam  table 
food  for  serving  in  a  cafeteria.    As  an  assistant,  you  may  also  help' the  person 
in  charge  in  basic  food  preparation  of  soups,  salads,  pastries,,  and  some  meats* 
You  may  havje  to  operate  large  equipment  such  as  mixers,  blenders  and  coffee 
makers.*  You  will  leanx  to  plan  nutritious  meals  and  prepare  .attractive  food, 
^u  will  need  to  be  able  to  apply  safety,  health  and  sanitation  principles  in 
workilag^with  food.        ^        ^     ^  ^  ^  ^ 

To  Jbe  successful  in  this  program,  you  should  be  able  to  grasp  information 
^na  instruc^;it5ns*\uickly.    You  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  meet  and  deal 
^[pFT^cti^^y  with  people.    Your  job  will^^re^uire  that  you  will  have  learned  and 
be  able  to  apply  principles  and  techniques  of  cooking  and  baking.    You  should  ^ 
abli  to  plan  and  organise  work  and  the  scqufince  of  operations.    You  should  have 
a  keep  interest  in  food  preparations  anc^  cooking,  and  enjoy  experimenting  to 
develop  new  food  combinations  and  recipes.    You  should  be  interested  in*  work 
which  ^involves  the  ^ttainment  of  high  standards,  and  be  responsiljle  for  quality 
work.    You  should  be  willing  to*  work  under  ^spressure  of  mealtime  (sdhedules,  and 


/ 


capable  of  hard  work.    You  must 
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be  emotionally  stable  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

You  will  need  good  physical  health  ^nd  be 
be  able  to  pass  a  physical  exfunination;  you  will^^e  expected  tj)  jwalk  and  stand 
for  long  peri^ads  of  time. 

The  one-year  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute  includes  courses  in 
Orientation  Ito  Food  Services;  Menu  Planning  and  Nutrition;  Foo^t^  Production  and 
Service:    and  Food  Production  Practium.    In  addition,    other  bourse/  you  will  be 
required  to  take  are  Communications;  Business  Arithmetic;  and  So<^al  Behavior. 
There  will  be  room  for  an  elective^  in  the  second  semester  such  as  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion;  Marketing;  Waitress  Training;  Visual  Merciyandising;    or  Job 
Orientation.    This^  program  vill  givje  yqu  the  skills  necessary  for  jobs  in  food 
service  businesses. 

The  demand  for  food  service  assistants  has  exceeded/ the  supply  in  recent 
years  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future.    A  recent  need  has 
developed  because  of  the  increased  numbei^of  nursing  homes /and  extended  care 
facilities.  -New  methods  of  food  preparation  require  /a  baiic  understanding  of 
food  preparation.    Skilled,  talented  people  will  always  be  needed  in  .this 
industry  whose  basis  is  personal^rvice.  /  i 

Talk  to  students  and  insjmictors  in^he  program  at  ^Gateway  Technical 


Institute,  as  well  as  workers 

y 

as  a  Food  Service  Assistant 


on  the  job.    See  a  counselor  now  about  a  career 

®7 


7 
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GENI31AL  SALES -HOTEL-MOTEL  DIPLOMA. 


Helh)  •  • 


The  hotel-motel  general  sales  is  a  one-year 


dl{^otna 


program* 


I'm  goi^  to  explain  more  about  how  you  can  prepare  for  ^his  career  at  Gateway 
Techincal  Institute • 

A  person  who  chooses  this  occupation  might  work  in|a  variety  of  se*ttings, 


ngipg  from  a  small  roadside  motel  tSo  a  large  resort  tiat  hos^ts  international 
guests,  /  As  a  room  clerk  in  ^typical  hotel,  you  will  make  advance  reservations 
and  keepptrack  oif  which  rooms  are  occupied.    When  guests  arrive,  you  will 
register  them  iA  the  hotel's  books,  issue  keys,  and  see  to  it  that  someone  takes* 
their  luggage  to  their  rooms*    You  will  also  answer  questions  about  hotel  rates 


/ 


that  come  in  the  mai^*    Occasionally  the  room  clerk  might  help  tabulate  the 
guests'  bills  and  do  other  book  work  for  the  hotel,    Yoju  will  sort  and  rack  in- 
coming  mail,  as  well#s  transmit  and  receive  messages  UjSing  telegraph,  telephone,  ^ 
teletype  and  switchboard  aids*    Some  other  examples  of  jhotel-motel  jobs  are 

bellmen,  housekeeper,  front  office  manager  and  cashier*| 

I  X. 

Other  jobs  in  the  hospitality  industry  include  food  service,  hoiisekeeping 
and  maintenance,  guest  services,  convention  planning  and  catering. 

People  who  enter  (the  hotel-motel  industry  should  enjoy  working  withy^he 
public*    You  will  need^a  neat\  persqnal  appearance,  sel^-conf  idenc;.e,  and  poise. 
Although  the  hours  are  long,  ypu  will  find  a  job  in  this  field  tp  be  a  good  chance 
to  meet  interesting  people. 

To  be  successful  in  this  f ^eld,  yovt should  be  able  to  follow  instructions 
and  established  policies,  paying  \a/ttetition  *  to  detail  to  avo^d  clerical  errors* 
It  Is  important  to  be  able  to  ^Lxh^^^Jm  arithmetic  confutations  quickly/  and  accui|:ately« 
You  should  be  courteous  an<i  tactful  ^t  all  times       dealing  with  cusftomers**  Y<>u 
should  also  be  willing  to  /vork  under  pressure  at  peak  time^* 
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You  should  be  a  high  school  graduate  or  the  equivalent,  and  at^ least  18 
years  old.    Some  helpful  high'  school  courses  to  take  are  Business  Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping,  Business  Machiiies,  and  Typing* 

This  two-semester  diploma  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,*  provides 
courses  in;  an  Introduction  to  the  Hotel-Motel  Industry,'  Front  Office  Procedures, 
Sales  Training,  Orientation  to  Food  Service,  Waitress^Training, -Mechanical 
Operations  of  the  Hotel-Motel,  Hotel-Motel  Promotion,  and  Housekeeping  Aide 
Training.    To  complete  a  well-rounded  edjjcation,  you  vill  also  take  courses  in 
Business  Arithmetic,  Social  Behavior  and  Communications. 

You  will  find  this  training  immeasurably  helpful  in  the  multi-faceted  hotel- 
motel  world  of  work.    Today's  hotel,  motel^,  motor  hotels,  and  resorts  serve 
thousands  of  guests  nightly  providing  faod  and  sleeping  accommodations,  recreation 
areas,  and  business  facilities  such  as  conference  rooms,  typewriter^  and  ste'no- 
graphic  services. 

It  is  tempting  to  say  the  future  hospitality  industry  is  unlimited  due  to 
unpr^cendented  past  growth.    Because  of  increased  development  of  transportation 
,  sy;ptems,/more  leisure"  time,  longer  T^eekends,  shorter  work  weeks,  an^  the  increasingly 
hi:^her  /Standard  of  living^  the  need  and  demand  for  \hk  services  of  the  hotel-motel 

/         ■  '  ^  '  '  *   '        ^  '  I  '  y 

industry  is  increasing.       .  .  .      ^^^^'"'^^  ^ 

IJow  Is  the  time  to  talk  to  people  in  hotel-motel  busindss^s,  to  students 
and /ins true tors  in  the  program*    Stop  in  and  see/a  coynselor  at  Gateway  Technical 
Institute  ab^out  your  pfepara^io^  for  a  career-  in  "General  Sales--Hotel/Motel  work. 


te  about  your  preparation  tor  a  career-  in  uecer 
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Hello         thank,  you- for  asking  for  career  informat^i^n  ^ 
on  Machine  Tool  OperatTorK^^''^^  which  fcQLows  ' 

should  increase  your  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  this 
skilled  career. 

As  a  machine  tool  operator,  you  remove  metal  to  precise 
demensions  by  the  use  of  machine  tqols.     Most  operators  ca 
operate  only  one  or  two  types  of  machine  tools;  :s6m^ ^an  y 
operate. several. 

Many  operator^  are  semi-skilled  and  perform  si 
repetitive J operations- that  can  be  learned  qui ckl^<^  Other  > 
operators,  however,  are  skilled  workers ^who^^^ar^  perform  com- 
plex and  varied  machining ^operations. 

A  typical  job  of  a  semi-skilled  operator  is  fo  place  \ 
rough  metal  stock  in  a  machine  ;^tool  on  which  the  speeds,  feeds, 
^  and  operation  sequence  have  already  been  set  by  i  skilled 
worker.  •  '      .  - 

"^Thfe  operator  watches  the  machine  and  calls^  the  sp^^fvisor  . 
when  it""is  not^unG|feoning  Special^^recision 
instruments  help  to  measure  the  work  acj^urately  and  quickly. 

The  operator  who  has  limited^training  may  make  minor  ., 
adjustments  to  keep  his  machj^  tool^ogeXa-ting, ,  but  he^depends 
on  more  highly  skilled  worf^ers  f or/majoi^ adjustment s.  • 

As  "a  skilled  mi^lxie  tool/<^erator,  youT  work  >^yould  ' 
usually  be  limited  to  a  single  type  of  machine  and  wQUld  Irivolve 
■rattle  or  no  hand  fitting  or  as^mbly  work.     You  would  plan 
and  set  up  the  correct  sequente  of  machining  -bperalriQns  n 

£RjC^  .  ,  U    1G4  .  >■  ...       >  v 
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accofdin^o  blueprints,  layouts,  or  other  instructions. 

you.  would  adjust  speed,  f  eed, ^  and  ^her  .9ontrols ,  and 
select  the  pi-oper  cutting  tool?  for  each , operatic  A. 

y  ' 

*  You  must  be  able  to  use  all  the  special  attachments  of 
'  '         •  • 

y<Jur  machine.     Adjusttneijts  during  machining  operations  and 

changes  in  the  set-up  may  be  required.  ^ 

-.Upon  completing,  your  work,  you  measure  tolerance  limits 

tvith  micromeJ.ets,  gauges,  and  other  precision-measuring 

instruments  to  .see  whether  the  work  meets"  specifications. 

■    .    Lathes,  drill  presses ,  boring  "machines,  -grinding  machines, 
_  /    .  •      ,  ,  • 

and  automatic  screw  machines  are  among  the^machlne  'tools  used 

-by^chinel opera to^sT^ioth  skilled  aad^emi-skilled  operators 

have  job  titles  relate;^  to  t;he  k?.ii^ of >adhilii '.:^'e'ey- operate ,  ■ 

such  as  turret  lathe  .PReraitor,- milling  machine  operator,  and 

drill  pfess  operator. X  , 

While^most-  machine  tool  operators  can  be  learned  on-the- 
job,  a- one  year  Vocational,  program  of  study  will  give  you  an 
added  fedgejjn  your'  semi-Skilled  companidns.     Gateway  Technical 
Institute  offers  this  progran)  of  study../     •  ' 
.  -    y-.    During  your,  schopling,  you  will  receive  a  balanced  curri- 

culiim  of.  study..  You  will  be  expos^  to  .all  types  of  macliine 
v.tbol's-anarth^ir  operation,  the  ^se  of  measuring  instruments, 

..  ;f  •    ■  .  '  *  '  ' 

' 'blueprii^f  reading,  applied 'ihat hematic's ,  and  metallurgical  ' 
-S<5ience.  .  • 
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pager's  .  • 

As  a  machine, tool  student,  you  should  be  able  to  perform 
mathematical  computations  rapidly  and  accurately-     Be  able 
to  visualize  shapes  and  forms  from  blueprints  and  sketches, 
ancj^alsb  follow  instructions  ancf  adhere  to  prescribed  stan- 
dards.       :      -  " 

,    You  should  be  interested  in  how  machinery  works,  and  be 
winding  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  your  work. 
Your  individual  ability  and  effort  largely  determine 
'  how  long  it  'takes  to  become      machine  tool  operator  after 
graduation.     Semi-skilled  machine  tool  operators  generally 
learn  their -j^obs  within  a  few  months  •     However,  it  usually 
takes  li  to  2  years  of  on-the-job  t-raining  S.nd  experience  to 
become  a  skilled  machine  tool  operator. 

As  a  skilled  machine  tool  operator,  you  can  advance  to 
*3obs  a&.  all-around. machinists,  and  tool  ajid  die  makers.  You 
also  may  * advance. to  jobs  In  machine  programming  and  maintenance 
You  may  even  enter  a. formal  apprenticeship^  program  to  up-grade 
your  knowledge  and  skill ^  » 

As  a  machine  tool  student*,  you  must  have  full  use  of 
your  arms,  Ijands,   fingers  and  legs'.     You  must  be  able  to  stand 
and  move  around ^or  long  periods  of  time,  and  be  able  to  lift 

and  carry  up  to  75  pounds*  or  more..    You  must  a-lso  have  .good 

t 

eyesight;  and,  hearing* and  be  non-alle?:gic  tp  grease  and  pil. 
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The  future  of*  machine  tool  operators  is  texpected  to 
,  show  little  change  through. the  1970' s  despite  the  anticipated 
expansion  of  metal  working  activities.     This  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  increasing  use  of  a{*tomation. 

Workers  who  have  thorough  backgrounds  in  machining  ^ 
operations,  mathematics,  blueprint  reading,  and  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  metals  will  be  better  able  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  job  requirements  that  -will  result  from 
any  future  technological  advances. 

If  you  have  questions  about  entering  Machine  Tool  Operation 
as  a  career,  there  are  several  ways  of  finding  answers.  One 
is  to  talk  to  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.  Then, 
talk,  to  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  and  the  instructors 
that  teach  them.     Finally,  talk  to  skilled  machine  tool  operators 
.,When  you  have  found  your  questions  anpvered,  then  you  will  be 
able  to  decide  if  machine  tool .operation  is  the  career  for  you. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 


Hi  .         1^ would  like  to  give  you  some  information  about  a  career  as 
a  Medical  Assistant.    This  specialized  one  year  program  of  study  is  offered 
at  Gsiteway  Technical  Institute. 

The  versatile  education  of  the  Medical  Assistant  will  enable  you  to  work 
in  Physicians  offices,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  industrial  first  aid  stations. 

The  Medical  Assistant,  for  example,  has  geperair^^ties  whic^  are  much 
like  those  of  the  responsible  secretary  serving  a  top  executive  in  any  business 
or  professional  setting.    Answering  the  phone,  making  appointments,  and  acting 
as  a  receptionist,  you  will  handle  mail  and  with  experience,  be  able  to  handle 
routine  correspondence  on  your  own. 

In  man)  physicians  offices  you  also  manage  all  financial  details,  sending 
billSy  completing  insurance  forms,  keeping^track  of  payments  and  ordering 
supplies.     But  all  of  these  duties  have  a  more  specific  medical  side. 

In  all  contacts  with  patients,  there  are  many  special  responsibilities,  you 
must  be  alert  to  emergencies  and  be  level  he^d^^ln  handling  any  unusual   ^  . 
sltiiStion*    XOM  must  be  trained  in  the^reparatlons  to  be  made  before  the 
physician  makes  his  medical  examination  of  the  patient/   You  must  have  the"^  kind 
of  personality  combining  friendliness  and  sympathy  wltb.  the  matter-of-f£^t 
common  sense  which  can  givcf  reassurance  to  people  who  are  anxious  or  distressed. 

The  work  usually  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  medical  .record -keep^j^ 
For  example,  you  may  interview  new  patiertits  to.  obtain  routine  fects  wKlcJ><^tne  * 
•physician  will  want  to  know  as  background  for  consultation. 


ERIC 
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These  duties  require  an  acquaintance  with  medical  terms.     Because  of  your 
extensive  medical  terminology  background  and  dictaphone  work  you  will  ^e 
an  asset  In  the  Medical  Records  Department  of  hospitals.  ^ 

The  Medical  Assistant  Is  directly  concerned  with  the  clinical  and  office  • 
procedures  of  the  physician's  office  practice.    You  will  be  called  upon  to 
prepare  treatment  rooms  for  patients,  prepare  patients  for  treatment,  gather, 
sterilize,  and  clean  instruments,  and  any  other  duties  that  the  physician  may 
require  you  to  perform. 

The  medical  assistant  is  qualified^ to 'make  routine  clinical  lab  tests 
during  the  normal  performance  of  your  duties,  such  as;  blood  counts,  urinalysis. 
Electrocardiograms,  and  blood  collection. 

Like  other  occupations  dealing  with  people,  the  Medioal  Assistant  call 
for  a  warm  sjrmpathetic  personality  and  the  ability  to  get  aloijg  well  wlt;lx  ^ 

"everyone..    Basic  secretarial  skills  are  needed'  in  English,  Typing,  and/offijce 

'        '  *• '  *  ^ 

practice  iti  addition  to  having  aptitude  for  mathematical  details  to  keep  simple 

accounts.    The  Medical  Assistant  will  find  that  absolute  accuracy"  and  neatness 

In  WQrk'ls  essential..  Discretion  and  goob  judgment  are  even  more  important* 

The  Medical  .Assistant  sl\ould  have  good  use  of  her  arms,  *legs,  and  fingers. 

Eave  good  vision  and  hearing,  Jhave  a  pleasant  speaking  voice  and  be  poised  and 

mature.    A  physical  examiriation  .is^^equired  before  entrance  into  a  school 

offering  this  program.  ^ 

'  The  person  who  likes  a  small  office  with  a  wj4e  variety  of  tasks  will  find 

«ati%f action  in  Working  for  a  physidl^n  or  a*  group  of  physicians  in  private 


p|:actice«    You  will  enjoy  the  feeling  of  persoxial  respc^sibilit'y,  of  being 
necessary  to  thfe.smqoth  running  of  the  office •    You  usually  de^e^op  a  strong 
sense  of  partnershlp\with  the  physician  who  employs  yqu  and  taljces  an  interest 
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in  th^  welfare  of  his  patients.  ^ 

^         Medical  Assistants  employed  at  hospitals" may  work  in  the  bf^ic^^  -of^x-ray, 
laboratory,  surgery,  physical  therapy  or  admissions  departments.,  and  medical  "1 
records.    You  must  become  skillful  in  typing  from  a  dictaphone  and  make  use 
of  your  newly  learned  medical  terminology. . You  may  also  ei^pect  to  type 
insurance  and  accident  reports. 

Because  the  graduate  receives  a  Red  Cross  first  aid  certificate,  along 

With  typing  and  dictaphone  skill,  you  are  an 'economic  asset  to  industry  especial 

as  an  assistant  in  a  Urge  industry  first  a\complex  and  are  adjunct  to  the 

small  industry. 

Working  hours  for  the  Medical  Assistant  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
kind  of  work  you  take.  example,  a  private  physician's  office  usually  has  a 

»ore  irregular^Ul^  than  an  institution.    Earnings  also  may  vary  according 
to  the  commun^tj.  but  starting  salaries  are  similar  to  those  received  for 
oc^upa;£'ions  i^ other  institutions  and  businesses. 

If  an^edical  Assistant  is  industrious  eager  and  willing^b;:k  the  rate 
of  increase  in  Lcmpensations  is  quicker  and  /arger. 
\^        So^e  other  \oints  that  the  in  teres  ted  ^plicant  could/consider^  is  that 
«lthoug*l;  the  pay  may  be  somewhat  lower/or  this  field  iXrms  of  time  invested 
in  education  than  other  programs,  th^e  are^oth^r  compensations. 

-..The.warkin^  conditions  for  exan^ple  are.  gln^aUy  ve;y~co'mf;rta;i;.:  & 
laboratories  and  off  ices  .are  generally  akr-conditLed  and  clean  desirable  places 
in  which  to  work.    You  sh6ul^a:lso  consider  ^his  ty]e  of  training  as  quite  . 
specialised  and  as  a  gradate  from  the  program  you  should  be  able  to  take  a  job 
otstslde  the  local  cocmonj 
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For  further  information  about  the  Medical  Assistant  program,  the  training 
and  career,  it  is  suggested  that  you  contact  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical 
-InstituJte^  ^Distus^  ^^u^4>xc^leras  and  questions  with^a  counselor,  talk  to 
instructors  in  the  department  that  teaches  these  courses,  Ulk  it  over  with 

students  who  are  enrolled  in  this  program.    Try  to  talk  to  graduates  from  this 

ft 

program  as  well  as  employers  in  the  fieldlwho  may  give  you  furthe^inf ormation. 
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le  about  the  challenging  career  of    y/  j 


Hi  ...  I  would  like  to  tell  a  lil 
an  Operating  Room  Assistant. 

Of  all  the  career  opportunities  avalllable  to  you  through  Gateway  -©6N»i^ 
Technical  Institute,  among  the  most  personally  rewarc^ng'are  those  related  to 
the  heal^  field.  . 

If  the  human tarian  mission  of  the  health  careers  ippeil  to  you,  and  if 


you  want  to  be  employed  at  the  very  center  of,  health  a(i^ivity,  you  might 


:idey^o  I 


declde/to  become  an  operating  room  assista^jt.     ^  ^ 

In  this  career,  you  will  be  an  intedirak  p^t  of  thej  su^^ical/teara,  work- 
ing in  close  proximity  with  doctors,  nuifsesy^anaesthesi^ofgisSt^^  and  other 
certified  technicians. 


Most  of  y|ur  time  will  be  spent/in  the  surgical  s^ite.    There  are  two 
-basic  types' of^»oifeta ting  room  assistants,  designated  /'scrub^'  assistants  and 
"non- scrub assistan4:s.  —  — -/  ~ 

I  As  a  ♦'scrub'  assistant,/you  will  be  helping  to  prepare  the  operating  rooir 
for  surgery,ynanding  various  instruments  to  the  surgeon  during  surgical 


procedur^,  cleaning  the  operating  room  after  thes^^per4tion,/and  observing, 
receding,  and  reporting^fortnation  associated  wyth/  the  operation. 

If  you  WM^k  as  a/"non-scrub"  assistant,  your  responsibilities  will  include 
caring  for  the  wr^ent  immediately  before  and  after  surgery,  assisting  with 
instrume^s  during  the  operation,  ami  perform;^g  other  necessary  tasks  during 
styrgery.  / 
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In  addition  to  your  dutie^  in  the  operating  room,  you  i^ll  be  qualified 
to  assist  in  the  emergency  room;|and  with  minimal  train^g  be/ond  the  scope 

of  this- nine  month  course,  you  coVld  become  quali^ec^to  assist^in  the  delivery 

'i 

room  of  the  maternity)  ward*    Opportunities  for  advancement  are  also  yours-with 
additional  trainings  /  /  \  \ 

lere  is  a  demand  for  op.erating  room  assistants,  and  the^  rewards  of  this 
occupation  are  great*    There  is  a  great  deal'  o^  responsibility,  due  to  the 
critical Vature  of  the  work* 


^The  w^rk  is  of  a  professional  nature,  aiyd  you 
valuable  services*    In  order  to  enter  ^K^is  program 


will  be  performing  vei 
yojijmust  be  in  go^d |h<Salth, 


/ 


to  $tand  the  stresses  and  strains  of  working  unde^r  pressure. 


and  have  lots  m  stamina. 
You  must  be^ 

and  be  capable  of  W9rking  in  close  quarters.  While  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
you  will  be  following^xa  prescribed  course  of  study  which, is  truly  challenging. 

T<5tr*irl^1mdy*"med1^al'  te'rmfnology,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
and  use  the  precise  language  demanded  1>y  this  occupation. 

You*  11  le^ma  about  basic  body  structure,  .and  applied  ^human  psychology* 
YouUl  leari/abou^  the  legal  and  ethical  considerJ?ations  which  medical  personnel 
must  mak^ 

le  major  /psix\  of  your  studies,  however,  will' deal  with  operating  rpom 
piwfcedures.    This  course  is  a  co/bina^jj^  of  lecture,  lab,  and  actual  hospital 
^experience.   ^During  your  first  yfeemestel^iJrouUl  spend  six  to  eight*  hours  each 
veck  gaining/ experience  in  actial  surgical  conditions. 


•  1 
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'By' tiie . second  semester',  your  "on-the-job**'  time  will  increase  to  apprdximately 

20. hours  a  week,  occasi,onally  requiring  du}:y  before  seven  A.M.    Your  off-campus 
.  -J  .    -  • 

experience  will  provide  tjc^ining  in  both  large  and  small  hospitals^  Because 
^cf  the*  small  number  of  applicants  that  vcan  be  accepted  for  Ohis  program,  you 
are  tll|pged  t6  apply  |it.  the  earliest  possible^time,  perhaps  during  your  senior 
year  4n  high  school*    You  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  and  shoes  to 
Complete  tJiis  course.    The  field  is  open  to  both  ma^es  and  females* 

Could  you  handle  the  tremendoul'^^ses^gflsib^        involved  in  a  career  as 
^n  operating'  room  assistant?    Can  you  cope  with  the  emotional  pressures  of  the 
surgical  situation?    If ^  so,  you  can  eater  the  health  fiild  as  an  ope.rating  room 
assistant;  a  career  for  you,  in  one  year,  through  Gateway  *^echnical  Institute* 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


suife  time,  and  new 


POWER  ^ffiCHANICS  AND "SMALL  ENGINES 

«  *' 

*  / 

•I      /  /  /  ' 

Hi  t  •      I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a  catfeer  iyPower  Mechanicyfe  and 
Small  Engine  repair.    This  one-year  diploma  program  of  s^udif/l&  offered /at  Gateway 

Technical  Institute^  ;  ^/J.  '  / 

'  >  *  f    ' ^     .  >^  / 

Due  to  an  inbrea^e  in  the  number  of  outboard  "flfotors,  ppwer  lawhmowers,  garden 

tractors,  snow  bloJers,  chain  saws,  and  power  gdLe/ators  i^  ^use  in  /he  city,  ^  suburban, 
aiid  fai5^ing  areas, /the  employment  outlook  for  g|st)line  engine  mech^mics  is  expected 
to  be  favorable  oyer  the  next. several  years. 

Increases  in  population,  consumer  purchasing  power,  more  lej 
home  ownership  all  contribute  to  the  number  of  small-engine  powered  machines  operated 
for  labor-saving^,^ recreational,  and  utilitarian  purposes.  ^> 

Small ^engine  mechanic^  .are -needed  to  service  and  repair  thesB  fractional- 
horsepower^  gasoline  engines.    The  person  who  has  the  mechanical  skill  and  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  two  and  four  cycle  engines  wii;L  be  .well-qualified, for  job 
egtry  opportunities ♦  ^ 

As  a  small V engine  mechanic  you*  can  expect  tp  fii|d  jobs  with  marine  equipment 
distributors,  lawn  and  garden  sales  and  service,  farm  equipment  dealers,  service  ^ 
stations,  and  related  service  businesses.  i 

You  duties  as  a  small  engine  mecHa^ic  include  examine  and  te^t  engines  to  locate 
cause  of  malfunction;  use  hand  tools  and  test  instruments,  disassemble  engine,  and 
inspect  and  clean  parts  such  as  cylinder  heads,  ^istops,  rings,  and  cylinder  sleeves 
using  cleaning  solvent,  scrapers,  adn  wire  brushes.    You  would  adjust,  repair,  or 
replace  parts  su|h -as  valves,  valve  guides,  and  tappets,  assembe  the  engine,,  and  clean 
and  adjust  plugs,  carburetor,  magneto,  and  bth^r  components  Recording  to  specifications 
to  insure  a  smooth  performance*.    You  wouli  ckeck  thi  performance  of  the  repaired  engine 
by  listening  to  its  soiind  and  by  testing  Li th  initrUentsI,  making  any  adjustments  / 
zjfcquired^    You  wojild  change  oil  and  lubricate  njovirig  parts,  of  the  engine,  and  fina[lly 
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prepare  a  shop  repair  record  and'  the  customer's  bill* 

1         •         '         '  •  •  I 

i   If  you  go  into  this  kind  of  work,  you  should  like  working^^ with  mach^Lnes 'and 
tools  and  making  mechanical  repairs  involving! fine  adjustments*  should  have 

^the  ability  to  learn  and  apply  mechanical  principles  and  technical  knowledge  and  * 
be  able  to  plan  a  sequence  of  operations  and  select  thfe  proper  tools  and  Imaterials. 
You  should  have  the.  ability  to  visualize  the  arrangement/ and  relationship^of  ^ 
stationary  and  moving  parts  as  represented  in  diagrajhs,  and  be  able  to  handle  and 
^manipulate  tools  and  eqifipment  skillfully. 

As  a»  small  engine'  mechanic  you  will  be  requiired  to  mov^  atound  easily — bendl!ngj 

I  '  / 

stooping,  kneeling,  crouching,  or  standing  for  lond  periods.    You  should  be  able  to 

'    \  ■  \  r  .1/ 

lifjt  and  carry  materials  weighing  up  to  50  pounds,/ have  good  vision  and  hearing, /anc 

/ 

not  be  allergic  to  dust,  dirt,^  oil,  and  grease. 

*> 

Yoi#  should  also  expect  seasonal  highs  and  lows  in  employment,  and  be!  prepared 
to  re-locate  If or .  the  best  job  possible. 

Power  mechanics  and  small  engine  repair  aie  taught  at  Gateway  Technical 


Institute  as  a  one-year  diploma  program.    As  a  student,  you  will  have  the 


)rtunity 


tovwork  on  small  engines  used  in  garden  and  lawn  equipmentV^ttt&oard  motors,  sjiow- 
mobiles,  small  farm^  equipment,  ^nd^general  servlice  s^i^ion  au^tpmoJtive  repair  wotfci. 
In  addition,  yep  will  take  clasS)fs  in  ele 
how  to  keep  bills  and  recot4s7^«7eldi^g,  and  t 


city,  snop  mathematics^  communications. 


fundamentals  of  selling^'^^^^Iany '^;faduates 
expect  to  be  self-employed  and  need  this  vari^ty^  of  backgr9und  training*.  Mathemtic^, 
automobile  mechanics,  machine  shop,  electricjfty,  and  welding  courses  taken  in  high  ^ 
school  are  good  preparatory  experience. 


Investigate  now — Talk  to  students  aig/d' instructors  in  this  program  of  study  aS/ 

/ 

well  as  mechanics  ijji  the  field  of  work,    l/alk  to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute.    Then  maybe  youy&^ /decide  whether  you  wish  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  Power  Mechanics  and  Small  Engines^  j 

ERiC  1       L     ^     ^  ^ 


'  PRACTICAL  NURSING  PROGRAM 


) 


""hi  ♦  •  «  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  information  about^a  careen  ^s,a 
practical  nurse.    This  is  a  one  year  program  of  study  offered  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute  .  '  /  .  ^ 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses  assist  in  caring  for  medical  and  surgical 
patients,  convalescents,  handicapped  people,  and  others  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  iVl.  .  '  •  .  - 

Under ''the  direction  of  physicians  a^jd. registered  nurses,  they  provide  * 
ni^ifsing  care  which,  requires  technical  knowledge  but  not  the  prof essional  ^train^- 
ing  of  a  registered  nurse.  •  ^ 

*        In  hospitals,  licensed-nracticals  nurses  provide  j^h  of  the  bedside  care 
needed  by  patients  such  as  taking  and  recording  temper^uifes  a^id  blood  pr^^sures"^ 
Ranging  dressings;  administering  certain  selected  medicines;  and  bathing  bed 
patients  and  helping  them  in^  other  ways  with  physical  care.  ( 
I  '  oaier  duties  include  assisting  physicians  and, registered  nurses  in  ^kamining 
patients  and  in  carrying  out  nursing  procedutes;  .assisting  in  the  delivery^ 
'  care  and  feeding  of  infants;  an'd  helping  registered  nurses  in  recovery  rooms 
by  reporting  any  ^adverse  <^i2(nges'  in  patients  who  are_recovering  from  the. 
effects  of  anesthesia*  . 

LPN's  em]?loyed  in  private  homes  care  mainly  for  patients  whose,  day-r to-day 
care  seldom  Involves  hig^ily  technical  prcfcedures  or  complicaied  equipment. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  nursing  care  ordered  by  physicians,  they  may 
prepare  patients  meals  and  perform  other  tasks  essential  to  patients ^omfprt 
and  morale.    Licensed  practical,  nurses  also  teach  family  members  how  to  ^^:^orm 
simple' ta^sks  which  arc  directly  related  t6  ba^ic^  health 4  '    *  -  ^ 
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About  one-half  of  all  LPN's  are  employed  in  hospitals.    Most       the  others 
work  in  nursing  homes,  clinics,  doctor'^  offices,  sanatoriums,  and  other  long- 
term  care  facilities.    Public  health  agencies  and  welfare ^and  religious  / 
organizations  also  employ  many  LPN's.    Some  have  vo^ked  in  the  homes  of*" their 
patients. 

All  st^cs  and  the  District  of  Colombia"  regulate  the  preparation  and 

licensing  of  practical ^nurses.    Licenses  are  issued  only  to  those  candidates 

who  have  completed 'a  cotirse  of  instruction  in  practical  nursing  which  has  been 
'  '/  '  A.  "  ~-  * 

approved  by  the  state  %>ard  of  nursing,  and  who.havfe  also  pJHl^d  a  licensing 

'^Iwclmination.  ,     ^  '     .  ^  . 

Persons  seeking  to  enroll  in  stale-approved  -training  programs  must^be  at 
least  17^0^  18  years  >old  and  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  be  able  to  pa§s  an 
equivalency  examination.    Physical  exams  are  required  fend  aptitude  tests  ar.e 
given..    /  •      ■  \      .        ^  . 

Essen1:ial  personal  qualities  needed  in  practical  nursing  include  mental* 
alertness,  patience,  understanding,  ^motional  stability,,  and  dependability. 
Sood  health  is  extremely  important.     ^  ,         ,    '     '  ' 

The  training  offtred  includes  bo^  classro6m  ;study  ,and  clinical  pra^ctice., 

'  "  ^  •  ^  ^      ^.   ^  .'/  J      ;  ■    *   >      ■  ■>  ^ 

Classroom  insti;aiction  cove^lps  nursing  coiy:epts  and^principles  and  related ' subjects 

^       .    .      \  '  •  -  -  '  ^  •     •  ; 

such  as  anatomv,  physiology,^nedicnl-su*gic^l  nursing  administration  o'f  drugs, 

^     \\       *     -     -         '         >^  .   .  ,      ,  \  ' 

liutr^jtx^,  first  aid^^nd  community  heal tK,   ,This  work  is  Supplemented  by 


?  laboratory  prat f ice  and  by  supervised^^^^ork^n  hospitals. and  nursing  hqmes  where 
students  ajjply  their  skills  to  actual^ursing  situaticms.  • 
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Opportunities  for  advancement  upon  graduation  and  certification  are  limited 
unless  workers  talce  additional  training*    Through  in-service  educational 
pro^rajasi.  some  licensed  practical  nurses  may  prepare  to  work  in  specialized 
areas  such  as  rehabilitation*    Practical  nurses^  cannot  become  registered  nurses 
however,  unless  they  undertake  additional  schooling* 

The  applicant  should  also  consider  certain  aspects  of  this  career  which 
are  not  to6  glamorous.    For  example:    the  practical  nurses  tnay  be  requited  to 
work  nights,  weekends  and  holidays*    They  are  daily  dealing  .with  some  of  the 
Strongest  emotions  -  —  fear,  despair,  anger,  and  affection*    The  practical 
nwse  must  fully  know  |nd  imdet'stand  themselves  in  order  to  te  understanding' 
and  supportive,  warm  and  comforting  as  wjsll  as  kaowledgable«  . 

The  practical,  nursing  program  continues  to  attract  more  applicants  than 
can  be  accepted  each  year*    Prospective  students  are  taken  in  order  after 
completion  of  admission  requirements*    This  may  mean  a  year  or  more  wait  before 
entry*  ^  .  ^  .  ■ 

Now  i^^  ^h^  time  to  find  all  the  answers  about  practical  nursing*  Talk^ 
to  professional^.already-. employed*    Talk  to  students  and  instructors  involved 
itx*  the  course*.    Finally,  talk  to  the  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway  Tecl&ical 
Institute;    Then,  and  only  then,  can  you  decide  on  a  cateer  in  f^actical 
Nursing*     ,   .  .  ■ 


PRE- SERVICE  NURSI-Nd  ASSISTANT  '  . 

Hi  .  .  .  IM  like  to\tell  you  about. a  career  as  a  Pre-Servpe  Nursing 
Assistant,  a  program  offered  at  Gateway  Tec'hnical  Institute. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

Nursing  assistatits_help  in  the  care  of  medical  and  surgl^eTal  patients, 
convolescents,  ^handicapped  people  £vid  others  vho  are  physically  or  mentally  i\U  : 
Nursing  assistants  are*  under  the  direction  of  the  nursi;^  and  medical . staff . 

■   As  a  nursing  as^'ptant  or  Nu^ses^  Aide, 'yo"  "iil       answering  signal  lights 
and  bells  to  determine  palrieST needs,  as  well  as  bathing,  dressing  and  undressing 
patients.,.  You  wiu's^fve  and  coUec^food  tray?.    You  wiUbe  transporting  patients- 
tq  treatment  rooms,  and  draping  patients  for  exai^inations  and  treatments,-  You  • 
viXl  also  be"  taking  and  recording  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiratoin  rates, 
veil;  as  checMng.  food  an/  liquid  inf^ke  and  output  as  directed.    Your  job  will 
entail  other  ,thing§'beside  actual  paitent  care.  >^Y6u  will  be^^Ung;  and  cleaning 
patients',  roomsj  changing  bed  linens;  and  running  errands.    You  wil.l  be  directing  - 
-visitors'  and  answering  the  telephone.       .  ,    ^  ^' 

To  be  success.ful  in  "this  career  you  should  be  emotionally  stable,  and'  be 

able  to  adjust  to  diversified  personalitifes,  _  You  should  be  able  to  work  under  . 
.  supejcvision  and-'perform  a  WariJy  of  routine  tasks.  /.You  shbuld  be  willing  to 
■follow-prescribed  procedures  c^relvUy - arfd  comEJ^tely.,,,  You  will  especially  need 

to  be.sympathetic  ani^  tectful  in  dealing 'with  patients,  •'vi%i%rs, ,  and  other 

medical  staff.  *  ^  . 

'  Having  good,  vision' and  hearing  as'  well  as 'a  non-allergenic  skin  are  important 
qualifications  for  a  career , as  a  nursfng  assistant.  .Ypu,  vill  4,e  lifting  .and  moving 
.  patients. to  and  from  bed,  with  assistance.    You'must  be  able  to  handle 'del  icate- 
'instruments  and  equipment,  and  to  distijgulsW  colors. 


Pre-Service  Nurcsinli  Assistant 

;rd*^neer  this  six-week  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute,*  you  must 
be  at  least  17^  years  old  with  good  physical'  and  emotionajL  health.    High  school 
graduation  is  desirable^but  not  necessary  unless^  you  are  unddr  IS^years  of  afee. 
Stu^ent^s  over  1^  must  have  graduated^  from  Sth^gra-de  or  have  the  equivalency  of 
an  8th*  gxade  education.    .  •  -  . 


"  '  The  program  at  Gateway  Technical  Institut?e  offers  training  in  the  classroom, 
Lab -and  Clinical  areas.  A  certificate  is  issued  upon  the  successful  conpletion.^ 
of ^' the  IB^  hours  of  sturdy.  '      '        /'  ;  ■ 

Recent  legislation  as  well  as  a  growing  population  ^nd  increas,ed  health 
consiausness  have  greatly ^increas^d  employment  opportunities  for  nursing  assistants. 
Medical  institutions  ar^ ''expanding  their  facilities  lymeet  the  needs  of  the 
ever-growing  patient hoad  and'  this  will  create  .mpre  jobs^n  this  occupation. 
Many  jobs  aiTe  available  in  nursing  homes  and  extende<l^care  facilities  for  the 

elderly.    ,  ^  ,  .  _  - 

Talk  to' nursing  assistants^ now  working  in  the  field^  as  well  as  students' 
and  instructors  in  the  program.    V-alk  to  a  counselor  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute 
about  a  career  as  a  Nursing  Assistant.  ,/\  ^ 


PRODUCTION  AGRICULtURE  - 

Hi  /.  .  I*d  like  to  tell  you  ab^ut  a  careet  in  Production  Agriculture,  a  / 
diploma  program  off  erred  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute.  *  /  / 

This  educational  program  is  for  those  who  are  ac^ive'ly  engaged  in  or  plan  / 
to  enter  agriculture  production.    It  includes  J  yeajs  of  specialized  classroom^ 
instruction,  '  Farmer-students  will  receive  instruct^^on  of  a  practical ytature  which 
can  be  translated  directly  iijto  the  day-by-day  operation  of^  a  farm.  ^ 

Today  farmers  find  themselves  in  an  industry  that  /equires  ever  larger' farms, 
moye  investment,  and  better  management  to 'stay  in  business.    In  fact,  management  is 
the  key  to  success  in  modem  farming.    Today's  farmei/ needs  a  much  higher  level  of. 
knowledge  and  skills  .than  his  predecessor.       i  .  *' 

For  example,  the  dairy  farmer  used  to  fe^  each  cow  an  amount  of  grain  based 
on  the  amount  of  milk  she  had  produced    the  previous  day  of  week*    The  modem  dairyA*/ 
man  feeds  his  cows  on  the  basis  of  their  'potential*--^'pushing"  potentially  high- 
performance  cows  to  *  their  ^limits,  an'd  cutting  back  on  expensive  feed  for  cows  that 
have  already  ^'peaked^ujf.'^.JQie  m  dairyman  knows  that  figuring  the  pote^cial^is 

a  much  more  difficult  technique  uian -weighing  miUt.    .        ^  j 

Similar  management  problemslface-today* s  yfarmer  in  mdny  other  areas--which  ij 


higher  jnaue-^speci^alized  , education  is  becoming  the  rule  rathei  t;han  the  exception\ 
for  the  young  commercial  fam^r  .^oday.         gives  him  the  technical  basis  he  needs  to 
keep  up  with  research  and  technblogy,  and  teaches  him  how  to  apply  them  intelligently 
^  on  his  own  farm*''  /  .   '  * 

To  be  successful  in  this  career,  you  should  enjoy  living  and  working  on  a  farm* 
You  should  enjoy  working  outdoors  in  any  kind  of  weathet.and  be  willing  to  work  seven 
days  a  week  vhen^cessary.    You  should  be  williiig  and  able  to^nvest  in  expensive 
equipment  and  supplies;^.  Farming  is  an  occupation  which  involves  frequqnt  changes  of 
operations,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  skills •    You  should  be  prepared  to  learn  about 

o    •      ■     ■  .  .        183    .    I  .•      ■    .    ■•  . 
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'  '  ■".  \  • 

th#* increasingly  complex  machinery  you  will  have  to  work  with.    Yod  should  be  able  \^ 
organize  and  plan  your  activities  quickly  and  keep  accurate  reotoxds^  A.  great  deal 
of  physical' stamina  is  required  for  success  in  this  career  in  addition  to  willingness 
to  introduce  new  technological  ideas  in  your  approach  to  farming.    Because  most  types 

of  farming  are  dependent  on  weather  conditions  which  vary  greatly,  you  should  be  able 

/ 

to  accept  disappointments  as  yell  as  success;    The  Production  Agriculture  course  at 

\  '  / 

Gateway  Technical  Institute  consists  of  about) 30  classes  specifically  tailored  td 

serve  those  who  are  warking  as  farm  workers,  jrenters,  partners  or  owners.    The  beet 

way  to  be  a  succes^sful  farmer  is  to  start  out  by  growing  up  on  a  farm — but  is  some 

cases  pe^ns  may  wish  to  enter  this  career  without  the  advantage  of  this  background. 

As  a  Production  Agriculture  student  you  will  take  twelve  hours  of  classroom 

instruction  weekly  at  a  Gateway  campus  convenient  to  the  students  enrolled  in  the 

prMram.    This  program  operates  on  a  year-round  basis,  for  a  total  of  AA  weeks  of 

/  '  -  ■  '  X  ^ 

Ittstructionj  vacations  cocfie  at  fall  harvest,  Christmas  time  and  spring  planting  time. 

Some  of.  the  course^  you  will  take,  will  help  you  understand  and*^successfully 

hew  agricultural  chemicals  such  as  those  in  fertilizers,  in  feeds,  and  for  insect 

and  disease  ►control.    You  will  learn  about  livestock  Breeds  ^nd  Selection,  as  well 

as  keeping  farm  Records' and. Accounts.    Special  courses  on' operating  farm  shop  and 

operating  and  repairing  Farm  Machinery  are  also  included.    You  will  take  courses  in^ 

Small  Grain  Production;  Vegetable  Production;*  Forage  Crop  Production;  Water  and  Waste 

Management;  Agricultural  Matketing;  Swine,  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle  Management;  Farm 

'  i„  ,  *  *  '  ^  * 

Insurance;  Farm  business  Analysis;  Welding;  Farm  Building;  and  Transfer  of  Property. 

.  '  t  '  - 

To  complete  your  wel^rounded  education  you  will  take  courses  in  Commimicattcns  and 

Social  Behavior.  ,  ^ 

*  Some  helpful  courses  which  you  can^take  at' the  high  school  level  are  Agriculture, 

Industrial  Arts,  Mathmematics  and  Welding.  '    *   ,  . 

* 


If  you  are  the  person  who  has  the  training,  the  capital,  and  the  ihanagement 
abiU'ty,  «ie  modern  farm  can  offer  mu:h  higher  i^icomes  than  t^e  old-style  farm  ever 

did;  Increased  success  and  production  in  agriculture,  whether  .you  are  a  farm  worker, 
'farm  manager,  livestock*  or  dairy  farmer,  or  cash  " op  farmer,  can  offer •fulfillment 

t6  you  as  a  career.  We  are  also,  many  other  possibilities  for  woijk  in  this  field 

such  as  animal  breede^ales  of  farm  equipment  or  supplies,  and  other  related- 
\gti-business  careers  where  a.  knowledg^^of  agriculture  is  important  for  success. 

Talk  to  students  and  instructors  in  the  program.    Talk  to  people  now  in  the 

f^rminj  field,  and  also  to  a  cd^ns^r  at  Gateway  Tefchnical  Institute.  Inquire 

today,  a^out  a  career  in  Production  Agrxculture, 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


J 
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BEST  jCOPY  AVAILABLE 


Hclto  ♦  •  «  1'r  r.oi'W.  to  tril  you  about*  thr  <Jlplc<^*n  prof.rAa  In  Sdlcj  And 
Hcrch^n  U-ilr.K  olfrrcl  At  CAtrvAy  Technic  a1  ylu'^tltute.  . 


Jobs  In  »A"lc\  An.i  r.r  re  handle         Ir.cJuIr  TCtAll  Ahd  vholcjAlc  scllin,:,  AT  r.>:-.K,  in^; 
vlttdov  Ai;\r  store  dl'.playji  vurklnr,  as  a  .ntuck  control  clerk,  or  shTppln,.'^  And 
VArcKtiasc  cler  ...  ^ 

\  ^An  A  typlcAl  vor»;cr,  you  nlp.ht  be  a  retail  sAlcnpVr.'^on  In  A-pArtlculAjr 
depAr\^cnt  such  as  sportsvcAr,    As  such^  you  vould  hAndlc  any  of      lAjrf.o  variety 
of  cjcrcli^idlxc,  Asulftt  custoRXJT'S  In  .»olec  ting  acrchandllei  nu-^kq^  out  sales  pllp.n, 
cocsputc  tax,  collect  cA$h|  cxake  chAnf.e  and  wrap  ttferch^ndlso.o  You  voold  operate^ 
k  ^ash  register.   .You  vould  keep  the  tncrchandlsc-'arrang^d  neatly  on  countcr5| 
shelves  and  racks,  and  be  expected  to^  replenish  the  stock  as  necessary.    Wlien  4 
holplnj;  cust^tners^  you  mlp.ht  have  to  make"  o\it  re-order , slips  or  charf.e  an<i  credit 
card  slips.  ^  You  would  have'  to  take  inventory  periodical ly,  and  (f(^rk  or  tag  Items 
with  purcjiase  prices.    You  vould  be  expected  to  keep  track  of  your  dally  sales 
records  as  veil.  -  « 

A  different  Job  you  might  have  could  Ihvolvc  setting  up  eye-catching  window 
dlsplAys.    You  nAy  arrange  sports  clothoS|  tennis  rackets  and  bicycle's  to  mnke 
the  custoc.er  think  of  a  day  In  the  pattc--and  therefore  want  to  buy  something  In 


the  dis^pUy.2^  ,        •  » 

To  be  a  succe^ssful  rales  and  nerchandisor  you  need  a  pleasant,  tactful 
personality,  with  both  co-workers  and  custocwra.    You  should  enjoy  talking  with 
people  ^about  eierchandise  and  helping  them  eaake  their  selections.    Yom  nay  have 
to  vork  undar  pressure  at  tlc^es  to  cooplote  a  deadline  such  as  taking  inventory* 
You  will  need  to  be  able  to  follow  procedures  carefully  in  making  out  credit  and 
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ftalcssUpsVs  well        other  related  arcast    You  should  aIso  be  able  to  pcrfon:^ 
arltlttctlc  calculation!!  quickly  and  without  crror^t    You  :ihould  be  able  to  / 
cocrxunlcate  ldcas\nd  Inloir-itlon  vcrlAlly  in  a  |>lc*^Ant  »j»eak/nr.  voicct  A 
creative  l5i*if:ln»nttoh  \5  a  real  a5*.et  to  thlx  career  choice. 

It  would  be  hclpf ul\lf  ybu  hnd  socc  backr.round  In  retail  work  as  a  .result 

\  ■      '      ■'  / 

ot  tralninf:  or  expcriencet  ^ou  aay  bo  able  to  complete  the  er.ployer*s  on-thc*Job 
training;  in  two  to  four  weeks,  \ 

High  school  courses  which  will  help  you  are  Salcsauinship,  Business  Arltlirco tic, 
Kotchandising,  and  Speccht    A  salespoVson  should  bo  ablci  to  stand  and  move 

arourU  for  long  periods  of  time.    You  should  bo  wcll*groc^xd  and  poised. 

#  \  I  \    .  "     -  ' 

•  \  ,      ,  - 

DurHig  the  one-year  program  at  Catcway^cchnical  Institatc,  you  will  tako 
courses  in  Business  Arithmetic^  Marketing  Concepts,  Vlnu?!  Hcrchandi sing,  Retailing 
Operations,  Sales  Training,  Record, Keeping  in  Retailing,  ReUil  Credit  Policios, 
Retail  Survey  and  Job  Orientation, ^and  Advertising  and  Sales  Pn^otion.    In  additloi 
you  will  ^c^ple^e  your  educ^^lon  with  courses  in  Social\chavlor  a^\dCocxnunications 

Advancement  in  the  field  of  roe rchandi sing  and  sales  ls\ usually  dependent  on 
tho  person's  proved  ability.    A  top  salesperson  might  rccolve\omp  on-tK^Job 
training. in  special  sales  techniques  or  business  pracrticos«    You  might  rfsaVto 
A  supervisory  position  in  your  dtparUaent  or  store*    Most  cxecjutive  positions^ 
hoveret,  require  additional  business  and  taanagetncnt  training,    tou  taight  vlsh  to 
continue  your  training  upon^raduation  frco  this  program  in  Gateway's  Kark^tins 
prograa  leading  to  an  Associagi|^I>egree.    This  dpti  not  assure  yott  of  advancea^nt, 
but  you  will  probab.ly  be  i^iven  close  consideration  when  procnotiont  Ar«  b#ii^  mad«# 
K&ployoent  in  ft«I«a  occupation*  1«  AxpcctAd  to  rl««  durlnc  th«  ««xt  10  ye«r« 


b«c«u»«  of  bu«ln0*s  •xpAntlon,  popuUtloo  crpvth»  «nd  rlslnc  lnco(a«  l«v«lt*  A* 


\ 


Sale*  And  K»tVetln^ 
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ncv  product*  and  cuirkrtln>;  l«c)iniquc\  arc  dcvcii*pcd,  Increased  curpclltton  will 
result  In  the  need  (or  an  cx^Andcd  snles  force,  offeVhu:  r.i»ro  Job.  openlnfi*  (or 
>«le»  people,  ^  ^  . 

Talk  to  people  v.nkhu;  now  lu  saU^,    Talk  to  teachers  and  students  In  thlrv 
proftrasa.    Then  stop  in  and  sec  a  counselor  at  Gatcvny  Technical  Institute.  Sales 
j^nd  Merchnndlilng  cuty  bo  your  future  career* 


0 


/ 
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J  '  ^  '  STENOGRAP^rf 

Hi  .  .  .,I'<J,,;ike/ta  tell  you  about  Gateway  Tech;rfcal  Institute's  diploma 
program  in  Stenography.    This  career  revolves  arouf^^'the  need  in  most  offices 
for  people- who  can  take  dictation,  type  and  transcribe,  file  and  use  office  " 
machines. 

^The  stenographer    todaT^hlT^^v^t^' t|>le  to  plfy  in  the  office.    As  a 
stenographer,  you  will  be.jan  important  link  between  planning  an^  implementing' 

in  the  American  free  enterprise  system!!  ^   

Host  offices  todaXare  tlean,  well-ventilated,  climate  controllIdTnd  ' 
attractive.    Office  workers  tocjay  enjoy  good  salaries  as  well  as  extra  benefits. 
Jobs.afe  available  in  large,  mediub,  or  small  offices  in  government,  education, 
medicine,  lay,^  publishing,  manufacturing,  advertising,  research,  and  construction 
Industries. 

You  will  probably  be  responsible  to  an  excative  or'/upervisor..   As  you 
gain  experience,  you  may  have  your  own  responsibilities  or  may  superivse  others 
In  an  office  or  department.    But  your  main  responsibilities  will  be  to  take 
dictation,  transcribe  yT^ruotes  .ix?  from^  a  recording  machine,  answer  the  telephone, 
filins,  -aha  receive  callers  .^d  work  under  clos>  supervision.    In^ddition,  ^ 
you  may  have  to  type^ letters  and  reports,  po^t  info'rmation  by  hand  or'  using  the 
the  typewriter^  comput'e  and.  check  figures;  compose  routine  .letters;  and  operate 

rari9us  offic-e  machines/"  '   s-     •         .  . 

•  •       .  «  ^"^^.^^ 

.     Yoo  will  need  to  be  flexible  in  adjusting  to  changinj^-^^tua^rtons,  and  have 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  a  deadline.    Yo8  should  be  able  to  mov'e  your 
fingers  and  hands  rapidly  and  apcuiately.  • .  You  should  be  able  to  pay  attention  * 
to  detail  to  avoid  clerical  errors,  as  well  as  to  follow  instructions  and 
e3tabl^L«lrc<i- procedures.  * 


Stenography  / 
Page  2 


You  should  be  able  to  communicate|your  ideas  verbally  and  in  writing*  You 

h'  should  be  able  to  work  alone  or  in  a  group ,^"'concentra ting,  in  the  midst  of 
^tractions.    You  should  be  willing  to  work  under  the  direction  of  others". 
You  shc^uld  be  n^t  in  your  personal  appearance  and  dress  in  good  taste.  A 
pleasing  Vsposition,  a^s  well  as  the  ability  to  work  under  pressure  are-both 
-helpful  attributes.  •  ' 

AW^ofici^ncj^n  spelling^  grammar,  punctuation,  and  Business  English  - 

 virll  help  you,  as  wej^l  as  writing  legibly  and  having  a  good  telephone  voice. 

You  vill  probably  be  asked  to  take  and  pass  OX).  employer's  pre-employment  test 
'    in  shorthand  and  typing.    It, is  essential  for  practically  all  positions  that 
.    you  graduate  from  high  sc^iool,  and  employers  prefer  additional  technical 
^    .  training  in  a  projgram  such  as  the  on^  offer^  at  Gateway  Technical  Institute. 

To  qualify  for  positions  in  the  Federal  Govejniraent  and  for  employment  in  many 
*     firms,  stenographers  must  be  able^to'  take  dictation,  at  ^he  rate  of  at  least 
^80  words  per  minute  and  type  AO  or  more  words  perniinute.  ^  ^ 

Some  high  school  courses ^which  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  the  program  aire 
'      Business  English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Typing,  and  Bookeeping.  , 
^  T^  b^lsiness' courses  you  will  take  for  this  1-year  program  include 

Clerical  Typing,  Stenographic  Shorthan^Business  Arithmetic,  Filing,  Record 
Keeping,  Office  Practice,  Shorthand  Laboratory,,  and  Basic  business. 

To  complete,  this  well-rounded  program,  you  will  also  take  courses  in 
Conmunication  Principles,  Social  Behavior,  and  one  elective  course,. 
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Page  3  y]  .  ,  •  *  I 

.   ^  .         /  -  *  .  I 

"    ■  /  'l 

The  demand  for  vorkers  with  stenographic  skills; has  been  greater  than  the 

'        •    >  .1- 

supply  for  more  than  a  decade,  and.  this  shortage  ih  expected  to  continue  for, 
the  next  10  years*    Many  thousands  of  stenographers  will  gefhired  to  flLL  new 

i'! 

J^obs,  but  an  even  greater  number VilJL  be  needed  to  replace  workers  who  retire 
or  stiy  working  for  other  reasons • 

The  Wisconsin  State  Employment  service  reports  that  60-80%  of  the  opening 

/  '  t  >  i 

in  the  state  were  hard  to  fill,    l^is  indicates  a  continuing  need  for  workers 

o  .  '    T  i 

in  this  field. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  talk  ijxth  stenographers  already  iti  this  career, 
as  well  as  students  and  instructors  involved  in  the  course^.    Come  to  Gateway 
Technical  Institute  and  talk  t6jj»hese  people  as  well  as  a  Counselor  so  you  too 
can  becomfe  a  career  stenographer. 


'i 
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UPHOLSTERY>  AND- AUTO  TRIM 


Thank  you  far  requesting  information  on  Gateway ^chnical  Institute's 
Upholstery  and  Auto  Trim  Program.    We  hope  that  during  the  next  few  minutes,  you 
will  deceive  -enough  information  to  help  you  make  <he  decision  to  become  part  of 
"this  interesting  caree^"  field.     ^  ^  ' 

Individual  expression  is  the  theme  of  today's  inte?:ior  design.    This  theme  is 
foun\ln  your  home  and  can  even,  be  fpund  in  your  own  car.    Ut-w  all  of  this'  individuali 


in  your  Nhpme^  and  automobiles,  the  o^ture  of  the  upholstery  anc^auto  ttim  worker  is 
assured. 

With  the  frequent  redecoration  of  hom^ J.tlterio%s,  furniture  is  re-upholstered 
to  fit  in  with  a  ^sired  "new  lool^^"    Thera.  is  also  an  interest  in  restoring  ^^^^ 
refurbishing  antique  ^a^-rs  and  sofas,  not  only  for  museums,  but  for  the  average  ^ 


^one. 


Automobile  interiors  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention  a^^  antique  cars  ar 
loving^jr  restored,  or  when  worn  interiors  need  the  lift  of  bright  color  and  new 
fabrics.  • 


i 


j>   Fumitur^upholsterers    recot^itionJ!r sofas,  chafrs,  and  othej:  upholstered 
, furniture.    Thes^vyCraf tsmen  repair       ,^<|^ace ^fabrics,  springs,  webbii^g,  frames^  and 


other  parts  that  a^^j^rn  oz  damaged ^ 


AutomobiJj(^j-t»iifl!^raJ  ftequents^y  assisted  .by  installation  workers,  replace  and 
repair  upholstery  knd  other  automobile  fabrics.    Trimmers  and  inst:allers  together 

are  called  "automobile  upholsters.",      \      '  •  .  . 

\      *  > 

Automobile  M:rimmers  are  skilled  upholsterers  who  ctistom-make  convertible '  tops; 
coverings  f  or' autompb.iJLe  seats,  floors,  and  door  panels;  and  other  litems.  They 
also  repair  upholstery  that;has  been  torn,  cut,  burnedyar  DtKerwlse  damaged.  They 
may  repair  powex-wltidow  and  convertible  top  ^mechanisms,  and  cut  and  Install  auto-  > 
mobile  glass*  ^  ^ 


Upholstery  and  Auto  Trim 
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The  furniture  upholsterer  usually  places  the  furniture  on  padded^^^d'e^  horses 
so  that  they 'inay  work  at  a  convenient  level.    Using  a  ta^  puller  or  chisi^^j^dV^ 
mallet,  they  pull  ouX  the  tacks  that  hold  the  fabric  in  place  and  remove  the  ^ 
fabric.    They  also  may  remove  padding  and  burlap  that  cover  the  springy.  They 
examine  the  springs^  and.  remove  the  ^roken  or  bent' ottes»    If .  the  webbing'  that ^holds 

the  springs  in  place 'is  worn,  all  of  Ihe  springs  and  the  webbing  are  removed^    The  \ 

^  '  '  ^        ^    '       \  .  ^ 

upholsterer  then  repairs  the  frame,  replaces  the  springs  andwebbing  ptits  in  new 

padding  and  re-covers  the  chair  with  new  fabric,  ^ 

Upholsterers  use  a  variety  of  handtools  in  their  work,  including  t€^ck  and 

staple  removers,  pliers,  hansners  and  shears.    They  also  use  special  tools  such  as 

webbing  stretchers  and  upholstery  needles.    Upholsterers  who  wotk  in  small  shops 

lay  out  patterns  "and  use  hand  shears  or  mach4nes  to  cut  the  upholstery  fabric.  They 

also  operate  sei7ing  machines  to  form  new  uphols^ry  covers.    In  large  shops,  however, 

stresses  usually  |)erf orm*^ese  tasks.   'Sometim^S^Hif|i£l^pC^  up  and 

^^liver  furniture.    Those,  who' o\^  shops  or^^fupplies  and  equipment,  keep  business  * 

reco^^^^^^rform  other  ma^§a|^l^  and  administrative  tasks.  -  , 

As  a  stude^^^^^^^^^^^^^holstei;^  and  Auto  Trim  Program  at  Gateway 

.for  a  variety  of  reasons •    You  might  enjoy^the  sense  of  craftsmanship  that  cotae  with 

restoring  a  particularly  battered  ch-^ix  or  sofa.    Or,-  yoU  might'  find  satisfaction 

in  replacing  the  t6m  top  and  frayed  seat  covers  of  a  late  model  car« 

i     "  ■ 

To  be  successful  $t^dent,  you  must^       ^^^^       visualize  shapes  and  forms 

■      '     :  .  •  ' 

from  sketches  and  diagr^^t  be  a\)le  to  fpllow  instructions  and  established  pro- 

cedures4  perceive  differences  and  similarities  in  colors,,  use  good  judgement  in' 


planning  sequences  of  operations;  handle  and  manipulate  tools  and  equipment  skill- 
fully;  and  make^ precise  measurements  to  fit. work  and  avoid  waste* 

ERIC 
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You  should  be  tactful  and  courteous  in  dealing  with  customers;  be  willing  to 

assme  responsibility  for  quality  of  work;  enjoy  working  out  problems  independently 

•  **  • 
and  be  able  to  follow  through  on  assignments  with  a  minimum  of  supervision^ 

You  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  mathematics,    ^t'-is  well  to  have  good  ' 

use  of  your  arms,  legs,  hands  and  fingers;,  be  able  to  stand,  stoop,  kneel,  crouch, 

push  and  pull;  have  good  vision  and  adequate  hearing;  be  non-allergic  to  dust, 

t  ^  ' '  ■  *  .  ^  . 

lint,  ajad  relaxed  aaateriaj^s,  ^and  be  able  to  distinguish  colors. 

'  .       \  '   V  ,  .  ^ 

Upon  entering  tliis  program. of  study,  you  will  be  trained  to  upholster  simple  - 

furniture  pieces,  performing  such  operations  as  spring  tying,  stuffing,  determining 

the  ampinit  of  material  ne^ed,  and  laying  out  material  for  cutting. 

.Learning  to  operate  the  power  sewing  machine  will  be  li^xt  on  your .adjenda. 

You  will  learn  to  make  various^  seams  and  to  be  able  to  ^construct- cushions  and  pillows 

The  care,  maintenance,  and  adjustment  of  the  machine  will  be  shqwn  to  you  as  you 

^become  more  prof icient.  , 

Yoii  will  also  be  giv^n  instruction  on  how^'^to  work  on  a  wood  frame,  tjhe  ty^e 

*and  construction  of  frames,  and  renovation  and  replacement  of  frame  components. 

Many  of  the  same  operations  are  observed^n  the  aqto  trim  classes^    You  will 

learn  to  layout,  cut,  sew  fabric  on  t^e  ppwA  machine^or  headliners,  panels,  arm 

rests,  and .cushions.    You  will  be  taught'to  Apply  fabric  using  hog  rings,  staples,  *  ' 

ispring  clips,  and  adhesives.  ^'  .     '  I" 

<   '    r  '  *  •  '  % 

>  You  will  deceive  complete  and  practical  traini'^g  at. Gateway  Technical  Institute 
in  this  one-year  aiilloma  pifogram.i   Your  education  will  be  provided  by  compentent 
instructors  and  you^S^i^M.  use  th^.  latest  materials  and  methods  which  can  lead  you  to 


a  successful  ^nd  rewai^n^jwreer.    If  Upholstery  and  Auto.^Trim  interest^  you,  con- 
tact  people  who  ^hav^♦  chos^^tM^s  career.    Talk  to  a  guidance  counselor  at  Gateway 
Technical  Institute  and  instr^o^^'^eyfd  students  *  involved  in  the  program.  Then, 
yajTwill  be  ready  to  make  a  decision  on  ^  Upholstery  and  Auto  Trim  career. 


WARD  CLERK 


Hello-.  .  ,:Vd  like  to  tell  about  a'career  as>  Ward  Clerk.    This  18-Veek 
dipipma  program  is  offered  at  ^Gateway  Technical  ^ft'iyte. 

>    If  you  want  real 'involvemenf  in  a  health  career/and  if  you  want  to  >  ^ 

performing  duties  essential  to  medical  team  work,  then  you .might  want  to  be  a 
ward  cletk.    As' a  ward  clerk,  you'll  be  in  a  unique  position:    it  is  an  allied 
health  ,oc9,upatio,n  requiring  little  close  patient  contact.    Xour  Job,  which  will  ^ 
be  a  pleasant  blend  of  office  and  health  work,"^  will  offer  variety  and  be  rewarding. 
You  t?iay  be  able  to  work  in  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  ^^"1  clinic  with 

regular  hours.  '  ' 

You  will  be  preparing  and  compiling  records  in  hospital  n\rsing  units  such 
,^as  Obstetrics i  pediatrics,  or  surgery.    As  such,  you  will  record  the  names  and 
address  of  your  patients  as  well  the  names  of  the  attending  physician,    tou  Will 
C9l>y  information  such  as  the  patient's  temperature,  pulse  rate,  and  blood  pressure 
from  the  riurse's  records'o^l^he  patient's  medical  record.    You  will  record  diet 
instructions,  and  keep  a  file  of  the  medical  records  on  patients  In- your  unit. 
You  will  prepare  notices  on  patients  who  are  discharged  and  inform  the  proper 
departments.    You  will  answer  the  telephone  and  rela^  messages  to  the  patients" 
and  staff,'  as  well  as  direct  visitors  to  the  patients'  rooms.    You  wiJLl  transcribe 
doctors  orders,  and  requisition  the  proper. lab  tests,  equipment  and  treatments.  ^ 
,     Perhaps'one  of  your  mclSt  rewarding  functions  will  be.  maintaining  a  pleasant 
environment  for  patients,  visitors  and  staff., 

;  to' be  a  successful>ard  clerk,  you  should  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  details 
and  avoid  clerical  errors,  as  Well  as  follow  instructions  in  performing  routine 
work.    You  should  be  sympalh^ic  and"  tactful  as  a  professional  in  dealing  with  ' 
patients  and  visitors.    You  should  be  able  to  work  under  pressure,  and  have  the 

ability  to  get  along  with  other  people.  '  .'. 

...  '  ' 
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■  (  '        .  ■  >  / 

A  high  school  diploma  is  not  required  for  admission    t6  this  program  at 

Gabewa.y  Technical-Institute,  however,,  most  ho&^ls  require  an  employee  to  have 

in  diploma  or  pass  a  G.E.D.  test,  and  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  when  ready  , 

for  employment.    Good  physical  and  mental  health  are  necessary,  and  you  vill  be 

required^to  hav4  a  physical  examination  as  well  as  regular  immunization  before 

admissioi  to  the  progr^.    If  you  plan' to  apply  for  admission  £o  this  program, 

y^ou  should  do  so  we;.l  in  advance  of  your  anticipated  entrance  date.  -It  is  • 

heipfulTto  take  typing  in  high  school  before  entering  the  Ward  Glerk  program. 

During  the.. 18  week^  you  will  be  enrolled  in  this  diploma  program,  you  will 
takeConlnunications,  Social  Behavior,  Clerical  Typing,  Medical  Terminology,     ^  . 
Ward  Clerk  Functions,  Semihar,  knd  PxActicum,  whid^j-s  actual  field  experience.  - 

This  exciting  career  as  a  Ward  Clerk  can  be  yours  with  advanced  training  at 
Gateway  Technical  Ins^titute.    Talk  to 
present  students  and  instructors  «bou1 
, counselor  today. 


3  those  now  working  in  tRa  fields    A^^;*     ,  / 

f  ■    •  •  '  ./"••'// 

jt  this  program,  and  stop  in  to  s««       i  I  , 


WELDKjG 


Hello  . . .  thank  you  for  asking  for  career  information 
on  welding.  The)|inf ormation  which  follows  should  increase 
your  kV4ledge  and  agJeciation  of  this  skilled  career. 

wilding  is  one  of  the  most  commoji'and  dependable  methods 
.    of  joining  metal  parts.     It  is  a  metho^  ,of  joining  pieces  of 
ijietal  by  ap^i^lying  heat,  pressure,  or  both,  with  or  without 
filler  metal,  to  fJroduce'  a  ^er^nanent  bond.    Although  there 
-are  more  than  40  different  welding  processes,  most  fall  under 
'    the  following  categories:     Arc,  gas. 'and  resistance  welding. 
-  IJ.I.G.  1,s  a  gas  shielded  wire  and  this  is  used  basica^y'  in 

production  welding.     T.I,G.  or  heliarc  welding  is.  used"  for 
■  fer<m^  and  non-ferous  metals.     Flux  core  welding  utilizes  a 
'    wire  which  contains  the  flux  in.  the.  core  rather  than  being 

separate.  Arc  and  ga€  welding-  caijl' be  performed  manually  pr 
:     by  machine,  whereas,  resistance  welding  is  mainly  ^  machine 


process.  .       .  , 

■    .  A  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and^skill  must  be 
kcquired  before  you  become  a  skilled  welder.  ,  / 

Closely 'related  to  welding'  is  oxygen  and  arc  cutting 
•(often? referred  to  as  flame  cutting)!    As  an. oxygen  and  arc 
cutter,  you  trim  or  cut  metal  objects  to  a  desired' size  or 
shape* 


Welding  \ 
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You.  al'^so  remove  excess  metal 'from  castings  and  cut  scrap 
metal  into  pieces  of  manageable  size. 

Most  manual  welding  is  done  by  ar6  weldersf^as  welders, 
and  combination  welders  who  do  both  arc  and  ga^  welding.^ 
Manual  welders ^may  be' either  skilled  or  semi-skilled.  I 

r As  a 'Skilled,  all-roun^  manual  welder,  you  must  be  abXe 
^  to  plan  and  layout  work  from  drawings,  blueprints  or  othar 
Neritten  specifications. 

You  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  welding  properties  of 
steel,  cast  irpn , "bronze,'  aluminum,  nidkel,  and  other  metals' 
and  alloys  with  which  you  may  be  required  to  work.        '  . 
*  You  also  are  ab^le  to  determine  the  proper  sequence  of 

work  pperations  for^each  job  and  to  weld  all  types  of  joints, 
held  in  various  positions  Xflat,  vertical,  horizontal ,  and 
overhead). 

^  The  semi-skilled  manual  ^welder  usually  performs  repeti- 

<i  " 

.    tive  w^Qrk;  that  is,  .production  work  which,  taor.e  often  than  no't 

f 

does  not  involve  critical  safety  and  ^strength  requirements, 
^he  surfaces  welded  by  this  person  are  primarily  only  one 
position. 

Your  principle  duty  as  a  welder  using  the  manual  tfechnique 
is  to  control  the  melting  of  the  metal  edges  by  directing 

r 

heat  to  the  edg6s,  either  from  an  electric  arc  or  from  a  gas/  ^ 
welding  torch, >^  and  to  add  filler,  metal  where  necessary  to 
.complete  the  join-^.  -  - 

ERIC-  .  •  ./    .  ■.  , 
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'  ...  ■        A       ^-     •  •  - 

^  ,    In  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  manual  arc  welding 
processes,  you  obtain  a  .suitable  electrode  and  adjust  the 
electric  curreiit.  ^  ^ 

■  V  *  '  '\  y         -  ' 

You  must  first  "strike  an  ire"  by  torching  the  metal  with 
the  electrodfe.    After  t^e  arc  is  ■made',  you  guide  the  electrode 
at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  edges  to  be  welded.  ,  The     ,  _ 
intense  heat  caused  by  the  arc  melts  tha  edge  and  the  elec- 
trode  tipT    The  molten  metal  from  the  electrodes  is  deposited 
in  the  pint,  and  Cith  the  molten  metal  edges:,  solidifies  to 

•  r 

fbrm  a  solid  conn^ection.  ^  ,  •      ^  ' 

Workers  other  than  welders  frequently  use  welding  in  ; 
thei^j  work.     In  the  construction  industry,  fo"]r>xamplej/-fche  ^ 
structural  steel  .workers ,,  pltunber  and  pipefitter >-a^  sheet- 
•    metal  worker  may  at  times  da  manual  arc  and  gas^  welding. 

Also,  maintenance  and 'repair  work  provide, c^ny  welding 
opportunities  for  other  metal  working  and  ^related  occupations. 
Generally,  it  takes  several  yeaxs  of » training  to  become 
:-a  skilled  manual  arc  or  gas  welder,  ^nd  somewhat  longer  to 
become  a  combinati'on  welder?    Some  skilled  jcJbs* may  require  a 
knowledge  of  blueprint  reading,^  welding-- symbols,  metal  pro- 
parties  and  electricity.  \  -  • 

*  As  a  future  welder,  you  should  have  complete  manual 
dexterity,  be  ,able  to  stand  or  work  in  one  position  for  an 
extended  pei^lod  of  time;  be  in  good  physical  condition,  'and 
be  able  t6  lift  and  carry  heavy  loads.    You  should  also  be  free 
oi^ilergies  to  j,dirt,  dust  and  " fun^es,. 

ERIC  ^A^,  ^      .  .       .      ,    ,  : 
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Welding  and  oxygen  and  arc  cutting  work  require  manual 
dexterity*,  a 'steady  hand,  good  eye-hanc^  coordination/  and 
good  eyesight.     For  entry  in  manual  , welding  jobs,  m^st  employers 
prefer  to  hire  persons  who  have  highfschool  and  vocational 
school  training  in  welding  methods.     Courses  in  shop  mathem9.t ics , 

^    ■  -  i  •  ^-^ 

and  blueprint  reading  also  are  necessary .\         *         .  H 
While  attending  the  one  sem^^er  diploma  program  at  '\ 
Ga-feway  Technical  Institute,  you '^ill 'receive  training  in 
the  above  mentioned  courses,  along  with  an  intensive  training 
program  in  various  types  of  welding  and  cutting.     This  intensive 
program  of  study  includes  approximately  400  hours-  of  welding 

experience.  ,  *  \^  ^  • 

After  graduation,  the  skil^ecj  wilder  xmay  qualify  as  a 
welding  technician.     Generally,  workers  in  this  small  but 
growing  occupation  interpret  the  engineer's  plans  and- instruc- 
tions.   Occasionally,  welders  may  be  promoted  tb  jobs  as  in- 
spectors,^where  they  check  welds  for  general^conf ormance  with 
specifications  and  for  quality  of  workmanship. 

Welders  also  may  become- foremen  who  supervise  the  work  of 
other  welders.  ^A  small  number  of^periericed-. welders  ^es^tablish 
their  own  welding  and  repair  shops. ^  -    '  ' 


9 

It  has  been,  taken  for'grahted  up  to  this  point  that  you 
know  about  the  equipment  that  the  welder  wears.  Safety 


precautions  and  protective  deuces  are  .extremely  important 

for  welders  because  of  the 'many  \azards  associ^ited  with  welding. 


\ 
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The  use  of  this  e<,uip.ent;  a„;>  t.e  follp.ing  ^f.proper  pro- 

'  oedures  cannot 'be,  overemphasized, 

HOW  is  the  time  to  n,aUe  up  your  .ind  atout  becoming  . 
a  weld^.   -TalK  things  over  with  skilled  ^elders.    Tal.^  to 
students,  and  -instructor,  involved  in  the/courses,  .and  'U^y 
to  a  counselor  at  Gateway.  Technical  In/titute.     Then. -and^ 

only  the^,....-.--^^^-^----^^  "  "^''"^  ^^ 


\ 


\ 


/ 


\ 
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1.    i>rn^..t  «o.  06-180-151--v>14 


1  Projoct  Title  Telephbne  and  Infomvation  Career,  Cccupational  Service 
3.    a.  Budget  Number         1  b.  Atpcndtture  Report  Ntmber  


Proposal  Revision  Partial  CZl      Flnal^  □ 


A.    Report  Period 


From        July  1,  1973 


5.  SALARIES 


cory- 


rTiGuldanco  CounBeling' 
lc«    Clerical — 
1^    Custodial-  — 


4— §   


\]  Total  J 


400 


Inol:ruc t iona   ^ 

^.    Otjier  Supporting  Salarioa  It^lccd- 

'  1  '  /  ^ 

.    EQUiraENT  .  ^ 


3^000 


$  3,400 


6.  EQUiraENT 

k.    Repairs  fit  Service8~ 


\  Rent^  of  Insti:uctional  Equipment- 
♦    InotrUftiomll  Equipnent* 


BrXapltal^.^in>endituro8- 
TT   (iONSTRUCTlON  \ 
8.  T^VEL 

«  ^^^iMSTRpCTlOItAL  MA-fCRIALS  ANB* 
<u/^lo  *Viaual1Aids- 
1).    Reference  Bobk8-r~; 
c.    Textbooks,  and  Work  Books 
di    Supplies  and 

10.    OUHER  COSTS 


Rental  of  S^ce>^  Not  in  Building 
>^  Utilities  


c.\  4  Other  Costs  Itemized — -^^r^ 
U>    TOTAL'  COS 


12.  ^^Fedeijal  Funds 


13.    Hatching  Fund8~- 


TOTAL  COST 


\ 


District'  Di^ 


Agency  A^nisjtrator 


/flsconoln  Board  of  Vocationalf 
Madlsont  Vltf^conain  53^03 


PROJKCT  PROrOSAI 


R1X)SB: 


.1 


The  purpose  of  this  pfojcct  is  to  dcvclog  a  series  of  55-60  career  information 

cassette  tapes  designed  as  a  counseling-guidance  -  information  tool  to  be  used  to 

-       '        \.    ^-     '        '  ^ 
inform  pqteritial  students,  their  parents  and  the  public  of Vthd  programs,  services,  and 

'  •     L  •  ^ 

activities  offered  in  the  Gateway  Technical  Institute  district.  *' 

y  /  *  ' 

The  information  would  be  disseminated  via  the  telephone  through  a  contracted 

■  ■  ■  ^  ■     -    .\  ■■ 

24  hours  answering  service.  The  implications  are  huge  as  career  information 

•    -  • 

becomes  instantly  available  to  31,  884  subscribers  in  Kenosha  and  46,212  in  Racine. 

(  '  ■ 


DURATION: 


Beginning  -  May  1,  1973 
Ending  -  June  30,  1974  - 


INITIATEP  BY: 


I^onald  ]•  Bems 
Counselor  -  Admissions 
Gateway  Technical  Institute 
'3520,-  30th  Avenue-- 
Kenosha,  m  53140 


COP^ 


AVAILABLE 

'     G.T.  I.e. 


7WAV'<;  TRT-KPHONE  INFORMATION  ON  CAREERS  » 


PROBLEM;  ;  '     .  •  '  .. 

Thdusands  of  potential  studenis.  counselor?  and  area  citizenk  annually  teleplione 

the  Student  Servicefoffi'ces  on  the  three  campuses  of  our  district  seeking  information 

\  ■  < 

on  the  career  programs  offered.     '       ^     .  \    ^  '  \ 

•The  information  presently  provided  b-y  telephone  is  not  adequate  in  infoming  the 
'  person  ab6ut  prograiris  so  they  can  make  inteUigent  decisiok.  about  applying  or^not 
applying  or'even  Whether  they  should  pursue  further  information, 

A  means  is  needed  to  tooughly  inform  potential  students  of  the  characteristics 
•of  each  program,  the  demands  of  each  program,  and  the  raWardsto  the  person  who 

completes  the  program*  /     r  ^  •  i     "  i 

l.'  .Sometiines,critical-duigments  are  made  by  the  s^vitchboard  operator  '  • 
•     .      regarding  w^o  geJl^e  call.  i.  e.  '1  un.derstand  your  school  has  ' 

"Horticulture  program. '  1  would  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  It." "      ;  • 
SHould  the  call-  go  to  a  teacher,  a  coordinator,  the  Student  Services* 
receptionist,  a  specifit'couns^^r.  etc?  ^         •  .  ' 

•  ^  ■  ■  The  information  the  caller  receives  would  differ,  sometimes  to  a  . 
'  ^considerable  extent,  depending  ui^on  the  receiver.  The'respons^^x^-  . 
a  department  clerk  may.  be  satisfa^o^.  discourage  ftmhcrinv^^^  • 
gation.  or-feiyagcthe'caUcrro  seek  further  infoimatloii'.,  •      .    ,  " 
'  3.   TTie  depth  as  well  as  correcmess  of  data  will  also  vaiy.  ; 


'/    ■  ■  ■    •  -t' 
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,4.      The  availability  of  iiifomiation  var-ies  with  the  time  of  day  or  week, 

6ven  though  the  telephone  as  an  instrument  is  available  24  libers  a  xiay  ^  , 
every  day  of  the  year.  •        '  "   •       •  "v 

5.      Counselors  and  others  receiving  phone  calls  now  must  continually  ^ 

repeat  such  information  on  a  random  basis  to  potential  students. 
6;      Counselors  believe  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  detailed  requirements 

and  con|ent  of  each  program  by  the  general  public. 
7.      Gateway  counselors  have  f o6nd  that  information  given  by  counselors  in 
^       other  institutions  and  agencies  (high  schools,  etc.)  is  often  inconsistent 
;>  ;^      with  existing  conditions  and  requirements  at  the  post  high  .school  vocational, 
^    technical  institute.  .  . 

: '       Gateway  Telephone  Information  on  Careers  (G.  T.  I.  C. )  wi^.l?e  of  particular  value 
economically,  culturally  and  educationally  disadvantaged  youth.  These  persons  ■ 
often  have  the  poorest  perception  of  programs  and  occupations.  These  G.T.I.C.  tapes 
will  enable  tRese  individuals  to  make  more  intelligent  decisions,  and  encourage  Inore 
of  them  to  enroll  in  vocational,  technical  education  programs  which  would^njatch  their 
interests,  abilities,  and  occupational  goals. 


OBJECTIVE; 


t 


The  specific  objective  of  this  effort  is  to:  develop  55-60  ten  to  twelve  minute 
aduio  cassette  tapes  to  inf!Sn  individuals  of  the  programs  and  activities  available  to 
tfaenv  in  the  district. 


erJc     .     A         •  . 
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Tliso  audio  csscttc.tapos  wUl  s<^c  the  (oUo»lng  functions: 

■,,      ThS  avallabilit;.  of  th=  C.T.I.C.  tapes  weld  t«  through  .  24  hour  telephone 

.  .  r-  T  T  r   tancs  will  be  available  for 

answering  service.  A'secqncl  set  of  G.T.I. C  tapes  wu 

mailing  to  schooisV  ngencies  or  Individuals  on  a  loan  basis. 
2.      These  G.TJ.  C.  tapes  will  incorporate  infon.ation  on  the  most  frequently 
■  ,^^ted  questions  about'each-program  and  activity'.  This  will  result  in  a 
more  productive  counseling 'interview  if  sought  later  by  the  applicant. 
.  3,      These  G.T.I.  C.  tapes  will  contain  authoritative  and  standardized  infor- 
mation approved  by  instructors  teaching  in  each  concerned  program.. 
4,      calls  mig{t;e  e:^cted  to  emanate  from  counselors  wording  wiOx^individuals 
r\      at  an  agenly.  school,  Adult  learning  Center,  as  well  as  fron>  the  general 
public^ 

S;  "parsonl'onable-to  eome  to  the  school  due  to  txansportatlbn;  work  sehedule. 
'    ■    niness,  ehild  eare  serviee.  etc.  could  Instantly  obtain  vocational,  technical 
career  IjifpnnatBn  at  home. . 

The  impersonal  nature  of  listening  to  a  tape  recording  is  not.^onsidered  a 
problem  because  the  caller  vyould  be  fully  aware  of  this  before  initiating  the 
can.  The  calj^  has  the"  option  ofletting  more  personalized  information  if 
he  cheeses  to  call  a  campus  after  gcttingthe  general  data  via  the  G.T.I.C. 


6. 


\ 

tapes. 


AcnvrriES  Ap  rROCCPURKS;  «  ^ 

OTI.Ws«"i  to  developed  fo^  all  vocat,on.ai^and_.e=h.ica,  progran,,  offered 
by  the  C^^visy  distf  let. 
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Each  G.T.I.C.  tape  will  relate  the  following,  infpmation  concerning  spccUic. 

programs^ ancJ  activities:     >  •  r  .  • 

1.    '  Description  of  the  program  including  courses,  costs,  facilities,  and 

requirements.  " 
Descriptions  of  the  general  personality  characteristics  of  individuals 

•who  succeed  in  the  program  or  activity. 

Recommended  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  abQities  of  individuals  in 
the  prograni  or  activity. 

Entry  Jobs,  duties,,  pay,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  positions  for 

graduates  of  the  program.  , 

i  •  « 

Answers  to  the-most  fiequendy  asked  questions  atout  the  program. 

6.  Differences  be^veen  the  academic  experiences  and  on-the-job  experience.- 

7.  -Most  frequent  problems  students  experience^n  the  program  or  acli^'ity. 
Additional  tapes  for  admission  procedures,  financial  aids,  housing,  clubs,  activities 

•  and  sports,  adult  high  school  program,  community  services  courses,  app'r  entice  ships. 
,  Adult  Learning  Centers,  veteran's  assistance,  and  Adult  Basic  Education  programs  wUl 

k 

also  be  developed.  .    .  ,  .•  .  I 

In  some  cases  one  G.T.I.C.  tape  may  deal  with  t;vo  or  more  closely  related  pro-  . 

giams  (i.e.  Fluid'?ower  Technology  and  Fluid  Power  Maintenance).         .  . 
-NOTE:    Thirty  caree^  infoxmatlon  scripts- wei^  written  in  1972  for  Project  Number- 

06-046-151-312.  Career  Iilf ormation  Packets.  pS  programs  of  which  20  are  Associate  ^  ~ 
'  .sDegiee  and  15  are  Vocational  Diploma).  THs  information  is  recent,  however.  •  it  must  • 
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be  reviewed  and  edited  for  use  in  this^O.  T.  1.  C.  prcyject.  Thi  rteen  career  programs  -  ' 
xemain'tobe  researched,  writj^n,  and  recorded!  Eleven  other  tapes  including  activities 
adtnis'sions,  Adult  High  School,  etc.  remain  to.be  researched  and  written  prior  to 


recording.  '   '       \ '  ^ 


TIME  DESIGN:  ,  '        \  -  / 

A  total :of  55-60  G^T.l.C.  tapes  wiU  be  developed  from  May  1,  1973  to^e  30, 


1974.  .  ' 


During  May,  June  and  July,  1973  no  fewer  than  25  G.lVl.C.  tapes  will  be,  recorded. 
Dujfing  the  months  of  August,  1973  through  June,  1974  the  remaining  30  to  35 

G.  T^^K).  tapes  will  bfe  completed.  '  .  ^ 

'  \      .        ^  ^  V  ^  \       ^  )   '  ^     ■  • 

G.T.LCjs  tapes  vellhe  made  Available  on  fe  loaniasis  for  duplication  to  VTAE 

Districts,  high  sc^ls,  th^  Departm^of \ibl^c  Instruction,  and  otheigagencies  deal- 
ing with  the  occijpation^needs  of  the  general  public. 

DESCRIPTION:  .  \.      .  ••  •        '       '  / 

The  G.T.I.  C.  tapes  will  be  produced  by.  a  counselor  and  twoWdia  specialists  in 

...  . 

cooperation  with  personnel  knowledgeable  in  the  program'  or  activity  to  be  developed. 

One  media  specialist  will  write  the  scripts.  The  other'media  specialist  will  do  the  • 

vocal  recordmgs.  The  counselor  will  research,  coordinate  the  project,  and  review  till 

data  for  each  G.T.LC.  tape.  \  .\ 

The  dissenvination  of. the  taped  information  will  be  accomplished  through  ^^Six  ,  _ 

\  .     -  ^\  . 

taon'th  contract  with  a  telephone  answering  service  in  Racine  and  in  Kenosha.  An 

evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  and  utilization  of  G.Tll.C.  system  will  be  done  at  the 
cud  of  this  time.  *     /  ^07     '  ' 


.  ^  m  mum 


\ 


Wide  publicity  must  be  given  as  soon  as  the  system  is  oj^oroble.  News  articles.  '.^ 

brockres,  post^s.  letters  to  counselors  and  agencies.  aiic|  radio  spor  announcements 

are  some  Suggestions  to  notify  the  various  publics  to  be  served  of  the  24  hour  availability  ^ 

I     •      .  ■  \ 

(SSythis  new  service. 

One  master  tape  for  each  programmer  activity  would  ij  recorded  and  three  duplicate 
sets  would  be  made.  -One  set  for  Kenosha,  one  for  Racinejand  one  for  loaning. 

PERSONNEL  S:  FACILITIE^     '  *  •     '  .  ' 

The  district  has  som^  of  the  pe-rsoimel  necessary  to  accomplish  this  f.roject. 
Counselor  -  Donald  J.  Benis,  Specialist  Degree  in  Guidance  and  Counseling. 

>  -    *  ' 

•     experience  with  1972  Career  Information  Packet,  project  number  ^ 
O6-046-lpLr?12,  and  five  years  experience  in  Student  Services 
with  the  I^istxict.  -  ^  ^      "       ^  .        ..  / 

Media  Specially  -  David  Scheunem^nn, "  Associate  Degree  in  telecasting,  ^ 

^  .     I  ■  also  experienced  with  project  06-046-151-312,  as  lie  did  the  .  '  . 

\  script  writing,  and  two  years  ^^rience  in  the  District. 

Media  Specialist  -  An  individual  yet  to  be  selected  for  the  narrator  for  . 

•   .  \     • '  . ^  -   :  ' 

each  G.T.I.  C.  tape.  •  .  . 

•  The  facmtites  of  the  District's  Instructional  Resource  Centef  are  adequate  for 
tte  ^production  of  the  G*T*I*C.  tapes^  •        -  ^ 

This  project  will  .be  part  of  the  district  individual's  assignment  for  the  coming 
year,  however.  thcy\vill  need  cx^nded  time  beyond  thejit-contract  to  accomplsih  the  . 
project.  Additional  ho^s  Nvill  be  compensated  for  at  the^ormal  hourly  rate  for  that 
tadlvidual.  It  is  anticipated  the  total  of  55-60  G.T.I.  C,  tapes  will  involve  200  additional 
tnxm  hours*  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVWIABLE 
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BUDGKT: 


'SALARIES: 


Counselor  * 

Media  Specialist  (script  writing)- 
Media  Specialist  (narrator) 

Clerical 


$  1,600 
$     800  ■ 

$'    600  ,  (30  min.  per  scr^t $20  per 
hour) 

$    400    350  pages  typing  (6  pages  per  hour^^ 
at  $3  per  hour), /estimated  total 
100  hours  t^-pin^  =  "$300 


EQUIPMENT; 


$150  for  each  cassette  player  and  hookup  hardware  .    ^        .  ^ 

(Han  "A"  answering  service  requires  one, .  whereas  Plan  "B"  requires  Uvo) 


.240  q^ssette  tapes 

4^ storage  cases  to  hold  tapes 


$  24.0 
.$  120 


ANSWERING  SERVICE  CONTR.\CTS: 
Plan  "A"  -  <One  contracted  answering  servjice) 

•  \   Telephone* company'will  install  a  Raline  line  to  Kenosha  and  charge  $50  per  ^  ^ 
month  service,  'in  addition,  we  would  subscribe  for  24  hours,  7  day  a  week  answering 
service  from  Tri-Bell  in  Kenosha  for  $25  per  month.  Total  charge  of  $450  for^ 
months  service*  The  capacity  would  be  approximately  800  incoming  call?  p^  month.  • 
A  second  Kenosha  line  w<iuld'bc  $8  per  month  extra. 

Plan  ^'B**  •  (Two  cbntractcd  answering  services) 

* ,  $300  total  cost  estimate  for  two,  six  month  contracts*  /6ne  answering  service 
;  '       '  .  "    '         •      '  ;       •  * 

In  Kenosha  and  one  In  Racine*  $25  p*r  month  for  cac1i  contract  of  one  linc,^24  hour, 
*'  *  '  .       •  • 

^' 7  4ay  a  week  service.  This  would  accept  300  cajls^pcr  month.  Estimate  by  Trl-BcU 

Answering  Service  of  Kenosha;  $1  per  month  service^ charge  to  the  tclcphbnc  company. 
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r  ♦  (  * 

[EVALUATION:    :  -  ^ 

'(       ■  '• 

Evaluation  of  this  project  will  be  continuous  during  the  first  six  months  of  operation 

4 

and  beginning  July  1,  1974.  '  .    *  .     .  * 

*Rie  basis /or  evaluation  wll  , be:  '      ^  -         ^-  ■ 

1.  A  count  of  the  number  of  califs 'received  reqifcsting        I.C.  taped 
information. 

2.  A  measurement  of  the  degree  to  which  high  schools  ~^nd  otiier  agencies 

■  "  ■"  '  "  ■         ■  v) 

use  the  G.T.I; C.  service.  *  ' 

*  ,  ■  ;  .  , 

3.  An  opinionaire  instrument  will  be  developed,  tb^easure'ihe  quality  of  the 

Information  as  rated  by  listeners  bf  the  G.T.I.  C.  tapes.      (  ,  •  • 

^-  ;         .      -       '  V 

4..     The  number  of  oth^r  schools,  agencies,  or  departments  who  wish  to 

duplicate  the  G.T. I.C.  tapes  for  their  own  use.  '  ^ 

5,      To  insure  tapes  will  be  kept  up-to-date  as  irtformatlon  becomes  outdated, 

they  will  be  critically  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation  and    "      .  ^ 

every  second  year  thereafter*  ' 


■■V. 
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ACCESSION  NUMBC-R:  VTlOlAbO 


PUBLTCATICN  DATE: 


TITLE t     VOCATIONAL   tDUCATICN  STATL   I hST kULT I OKAL  MATLKlALS  FOR  DISTRIbUTlVB 
EDUCATION,  R.EVISfcD  197^.  ...         '  •    -  , 


DESCRIPTOR':      *ANNOTATEO   L 1 6L  lOGk  APH I  fcS ;   *APSTRACTS;    *V  JCaTIC(-*AL  fcDUCATlOM; 
♦  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATtRIALS;    *DISTRIbUTlVfc  ^EDUCATION 

5^  _ 

EDJ^S  price:  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-LRIC  SET.  '  ' 


DESCRIPTIVE  note:  SaFT 


ABStPACU  THIS   ANNlTATEr    LISTING   OF   r.lRR,TCtili;M   M  AT  PP  T  A  I  f  FOP.  n.T.^TR  TKI^TT  VR  

EDUCATION  IS  PkOVICEO   IN  ORDER  TO  APPRISE  PLANNERS^  ADMINISTRATORS ,  VOCAT luNAL 
EDUCATORSt  and  others   INTtRtS'TfcC    IN  OPFERlNG  OR  INVOLVED  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
OF  THE   AVAILABLE    CURRICULUM  MATERIALS   DEVELOPED  BY  VARIOUS  STATES.   THE'  • 
CURRICULUM  (^ATERIALS  HAVE   E  E£N   I  OF  NTl  F  IE  D  WITH  THE    INSTRUCT  lONA  L  '  T  I TL  ES  AND 
 -- TH^t  -----  -  _  --r 


CODES  FRO^M  THt  C  L  ASS  I F  I CA  I  ICN  -  SYS  1  EM  OF  THE  OFFICE   CF    EDUCATION.   THE  TITLE  OF 
THE  DOCUNtt*J,   PUbLICATIl3f^  DATE,    THE  NUMBER   OF   PAGES,   PR-ICL,   AND   A   SUMMARY  OF/ 
THE  CONTEIH^IS   PROVIDED  FUR  EACH  ANNOTATION.    {T<B ) 


CONTRACT.  NUMBER:     Ot G-0-72-468 2 


INSTITUTION  name:  GKLAHDMA  STATE  LLPT*  OF  VOCATIONA-L  AND  TECHNICAL  ' 
N^EDUCATICNt   STILLWATER.   CURRICULUM  AND   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER. 

 -  '  ^  '  ^  /  i  

SPONSORING  AGENCY  NAME:     OFFICE  OH   EDUCATION   (DHEW),  WASHINGTQNt  D.i:* 


 , — , —  ^_ — 

Discrimination  Prohibited  -  Title  V!  of  the  Civil  Rights  AQt  of  1964  states:  "Nd  person 
in  the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  b&  excluded 
from  participation  m,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  fx6m 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,>  must  be  operated  in  compliance  *With 
this  law. 


V 


\ 


The  project  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  Jo  a  contract  frqm  the 
U.S.  .Office  of  Education,  DepartmenYof  Health,  Education,  and'^Vdfare.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  herein  do  nof  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U,S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  enik^rsement  by'the  U.S.  Office  of  EjKication  should 
be  inferred. 
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V  '      ;Developed  aitd  disseminated/pursuant  to 

\  «  _     Gran^No^  OEG-0-724682  with  the       S.  Office  of  Education 
Under  Part  I  -  Curriculum  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
^    Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 
.    '  \    by  the 

.Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Oklahoma^vSi^ate  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
/  1974-Revision 


NOTE: 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIFIC  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  ANNOTATED  LISTING  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  STATE  SOURCE.  ^ 

SOURCE  FOR  EACH  ITEM  LISTED  IS  INDICATED  AT  THE  END  OF  EACh  ENTRY-  SEE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  AT  BACK  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Revised  publications  (annotated  listings)  5re  available  in  the  following  vocational  areas: 


State  Instructional  Materials,  for  Agricultur^ 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Distributive  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Health  Occupational  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Home  Economics 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Office  Occupations 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Technical  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations 


The  above  items  are  available  for -purchase  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  DocumentSy,#887, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  Stock  #1780-01342.  Price  SI. 00. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  COglNG  SYSTEM 


In  recent  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  strong  relationship , exists  between  the^orld 
of  education  and  the  world  of  work.  Emphasis  is  on  the  pqncept  that  the  development  of  our 
humaii  resources  is  vital  to  the  well-^eing  and  growth  of  .our  society.  In  order  to  Ipiplement 
this  belief,  leaders  in  all  fields  have  'focused  their  attention'  on  education  and  especially  on 
vocational  education.  .  . '  * 

/This  annotated  listing  of  curriculum  jpnaterials,^  is  provided  in  order  to  apprise  planners, 
adrninlstrators,  vocational  educators,  and  pthers  interested  in  offering  or  involved  in  vocational 
education , programs  of  the  available  curri(^ulum  mate(;ials  developed  by  the  varioQs  stptes. 

The  curriculum  materials  are  offset  unless  specified  as  mimeo.  They  have  been  identified  with 
thejnstructional  titles  and  codes  from  the  classification  system  of  the  Office  of  Educatibn.  These 
titles^and  codes  link  vocational  education  programs  to  occupations.  Utilizing  the  codes  in  this 
listing  relates  the  curriculum  materials  to  the  instructional  program*  Seven  major  vocational 
education  areas  are  identified  i^.separate  listings  and  coded  as  follows: 


01  Agriculture 

04    Distributive  Education 

07    Health  Occupations  Education 


09    Home  Economics 
14    Office  Occupations 


16  im  nicaj  Education. 


17    Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations' 

T^  i$pm&  are  refined  to  include  one  or  more  related  subitems  as  in^dicated!  in  th^.  following 
e'xample :  ^  .  ,  .  ^  m 

First  2'digit  position:  subject  mister  area 

Example:  14  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  '  '  . 

Second  2-digii  position:  principal  segment  of  Subject  matter 

Example:!  14.02  ^BUSINESS^ATA  PROCESSING  SYST^l^  OCCUPATIONS 


Third  2-digit  position:  division  of  prinqipal  segment 

Example:  14.0202  PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENJ  OPERATORS' 


Fourth  2-digit  position:  firsjt^ level  detail  of  division  of  principal  segment 

Exampl^:  14.020201  K^Y  PUNCH, AND  CODING  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS^ 

The  coding  systerfi  is  contained  in:'  - 

U.S.^  Department  of.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
V       Education  and  Occupations'(OE-8006J,).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
July  1969.  '         .    ?   »  , 
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CONTENTS  ^ 


^..^^  %  *  Page 

..04.01  Advertising  Services  rS*'^''  ^   1 

04.Q2  AjDparel  5nd  Accessories  T".   3 

04.03  Automotive   .  .  .  6 

04.04  Finance  and  Credit   7 

04.05  \Florfetiy  c  -   8 

04.06  Poodpistribution   ,  ......]..  8 

04.07  Food  Services   9 

04.08  General  Merchandise  \*  \  10 

jp4.09  Hardware,  Building  Materials,  Farm  and  Garden  ^ 

Supplies  and  Equipment    ..  ?\  .......  j.  .  :  .  :  13 

-  04.10 'Home  Furnishings   r\  ^ .  15 

04.13  Tnsurance  .  .   '  ,  .  Iff 

04.16  Petroleum  '   T!/.  17 

04.18  Recreation  and  Tourism   "   '  17 

04^19  Transportation,  17  . 

04^0  Retail  Ttdde,  Other  ...*..../.   i  .  ......  M 

04^1  Wholesale  Trade^  Oth^r   /  ^  19 

04;B9  Distributive  Education,  Other    ...  .  .  ^  20 

Occupational  Resource  Material  

^    Administrator's  Resource  .......  ^.  .  

.Career  Education  ....  I  *  ;  37 

Student's  Resource  43 

Teacher's  .Refpprce  .  .  .  ^  •  .  .  45 

I  nstflictlons  for  Ordering  .  .  .  .  ^  •  .  .  .  .  ^  52 
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04.  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ^      .  ,  f 

Publications  fnarke^Cooperative  Training)  in  the  title  or  supportive  statement  are  designed  fpr 
use  in  cooperative  eoUcation  programs.  • 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES:  04.01 
NEW  YORK 

VISUAL  MERqVlANDtSING  THROUGH  DISPLAY.  Instructors  Guide.  1972,  88 
pages,  $.50,  12th  grade  or  adult. 

This  instructor's ,quide  is  devoted  to  the  marketing  message  which  is  communicated 
to  a  potential  customer  through  displays  in  the  windows,  along  the  aisles,  and 
on  the  walls  and  counters  of  a  store.  Many  principles  of  display  are  outlined 
in  this  publication.  It  will  take  about  10-20  weeks  to  cover  this  area. 

^  OHIO  > 

f  ''DISPLAY  MADE  EASIER.  Teacher's  Resource.  1971„'^^15  pages,  $3.00. 

#  This  manual  contains  many  suggestions  helpful  in  teaching  display  as  part  of  a 

^  course  in  the  distributive  education  field.^  Sheets  are  spiral  bound  for  easy  removal 

and  use  as  transparency  originals,  opaque  projectiorts,  handout  sheets,  bulletin  board 
*    '  items,  and  similar  activities.  The  material  is  programmed' to  lead  the  independent 

student  througb  the  basic  concepts  and  elements  of  display. 

INTi^ODUCTlOfJ-TO  ADVERTISING-  Teadher's  Resource.  1966,  58  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  provides  practical  student  assignment  material  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  preparing  aijjnit  on  advertising,'  The  manual  is  prepared  in  narrative  style  rather' 
than  as  a  teaching  outline.  Eleven  topics  are  presented  which  inclupe  such  items 
as  the  psychology  of  advertising,  pcinteql  advertising  media,  broadcast  media, Jayout 
►  and  copywriting,  creativity  in  advertising,  and  related  information. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PROMOTlbN.  1973,  18  35mm  slides  with  script,  $5.00. 

An  explanation  of  the^ function  of  promotion  as  part  of  the  distribution  process 
is  'cleverly  don^>^ith  the  aid  of  a  cartoon  -figure.  A  script  is  provided  which 
^  supplements  thir'^excellent  series. 

MAGAZINE  ADS.  1972,  25  ^5tnm  slides  with  script,  $6.00.  ^ 

Brilliant  colored  magazine  advertisements  have  been  photographed^(close-up  copy) 
^  to  show  students  a  wide  variety  of  national  ads.  Each  ad  is  critically  appraised, 

and  the  ads  were  carefully  selected  so  that  the  integral  parts  are  easily, 
distinguishable.       ^  .  ' 

PUTTING  IT  TOGETHER.  1972,  30  pages,  $3.00.  ^  , 

This  is  an  excellent  instructional  package  to  aid'the  coordinator  in  teaching  basic 
procedures  and" techniques  of  newspaper  advertising  layout  and  design.  The  entire 
109:page  unit  includes  an  instructional  outline,  references  for  further  investigation, 
,  student  handouts,  and  transparency  masters.  In  addition^,  80  35mm  slides  which 
illustrate  each  of  the  ads  and  concepts  covered  may  be  purchased  separately. 
Although  not  essential  to  the  unit*  the  slides  add  greatly  to  the  acceptance  and 
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retention  of  the  material.  An  earlier  manual,  Advertising  Layout  &  Copy,  has  been 
replaced  by  this  manual,  u 

PUTTING  h"  TOGETHER.  1972,  80  shoes,  $15.00.  / 

These  80  sii'des  tie  in  directly  with  the  manual  Putting  It  Together,  which  should 
be  ordered  separately  for  $3.00.  The  slides  are  not  essential  to  teaching  the 
advertising  anit,  .but  add  greatly  to  the  understanding  and  retention  of  each  of 
the^  advertising  principles  covered. ' 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  YELLOW  PAGES.  1972,-80  35mm  color  slides  with  script/ 
$15.00. 

An  unusual  but  much  used  aspect  of  advertising  is  the  telephone  directory  yellow 
pages.  This  is  the  subject  of  this  intriguing  oresentation  which  features  80  35mm 
color  slides  and  a  taped  narrative  available  in  reel-to-reel'  or  cassette.  An 
accompanying  booklet  gives  the  script  for  the  taped  presentation  so  that  the 
instructor  can  easily  insert  his  own  ideas.  This  presentation  was  developed  throuyh 
the  courtesy  of  Ohb  Bell  with  the  idea  that  more  DE  students  wili  someday  be 
involved  in  writing^ads  for  the  yellow  pages  than  national  TV  or  magazines. 

UNIP>f\C:  ADVERTISING  MATH.  '1971,  30  pages,  $1.50. 

This  is  an  in^iividual  student  package  containing  six  lessons  designed  to  give  a  basic 
understan^irw  of  the  mathematical  concepjs  most  otten  used  in  advertising.  This 
30-ppge  booklet  includes  a  pretest,  post  test,  and  practice  exercises  or  projects 
for'  each  section.  ^ 

wiNDO\?V/DISPLAY.  1972,  40  35mm  slides  with  script,  $10.00. 

{  This  is  a  brief  series  of  slides  depicting  the  creation  of  a  display  window  in  a 
X    large  department  store.  This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  number  of  retail  window 
displays  with  a  critical  analysis  of  each  one,  finishing  with  a  fevy  brief  shots  of 
K    iri-|^c^pol  -D^ ..displays.  The  series  de^als  entirely  with  window, display  and  dqes  not 
present 'interior"  or  ppint  of  purchase  displays. 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE:- ADVERTISING.  1973,  40  pages,  $3.00. 

_  This  40-page  booklet  includes  ten  35mm  slides  of  newspaper  ads  and  the  materials 
.~:5(|necessary  to  help  a'student  judge  the  ad  in  the  same  terms  used  in  the  National 
p";^^DECA  advertising  competition.  This  would  be  used  to  round  out  a  unit  in 
C  advertising  and  comes  complete  with  ten  transparencies  of  the  Expert  judges'  rating 
each  of  ten  ads. 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE:  DISPLAY.  1973,  22  pages,  $2.00. 

Designed  as  a  project  for  students  of  display,  this  packet  includes  a  22-page  teaching 
outline  on  principles  of  display,  student  handout  rating  sheets  (based  on  the 
National  DECA  competitive  event),  five  35mm  slides  of  display  windows  rated 
by^j:ofessions,  and  ^ive  overhead  transparencies  of  the  composite  scores.  The 
complete  packateH'ould  eliminate'^ the  neecl  for  a^freld  trip  in  teaiming^tcr judge 
dispfays  "^for  nationll  DECA  competition.  The  35  extra  slides "areVkeyed  into  the. 
teaching  outline  and  must  be  ordered  separately. 
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YOU  ^.THE  JUDGE:  DISPLAY.  1973,  35  slides,  $8.00.' 

^  »  * 

These  35  additional  slides  feature  all  types  of  display  -  both  exter^r  and  interior. 
These  slides  vC^ere  developed  specially  to  accompany  the  booklet  Yog  Be  The  Judge: 
Display.  The  booklet  itself  includes  five  slides  whf.ch  have  been  judged  by  experts 
.  using  the  National  DECA  display  rating  form.   '  '  "  * 

TEXAS  (UT) 

ADVERTISING.  (Cooperative  Training).  1972,  113  pages,  $4.00. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  advertising  that  should  be  understood 
by  DE  trainees  are  presented  in  this  manu.al.  Major  areas  covered  include  such 
items,  as  reasons  to  advertise,  the  newspaper  as  a  medium,  layout  and  copywriting, 
and  other  advertising  media.  Twenty-nine  units  of  instruction  are  included  in  the 
manual. 

ADVERTISING  ANSWER^BOOK.  Teacher*s  Manual.  1972,  30  pages,  $2.00. 

/ 

Thi&  manual  contains  answers  to  questions  and  jDrojects  jgiven  in  the  29  as$}gfrment 
units  in  the  students  manual.  -  . 

MERCTHAIMDISE  display.  1972,  221  pages^.'OO.  - 
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This  manual  is  written  for  the  beginnej^in  the  field  of  display.  There  are  seven 
main  sections  containing  well-illustratecF^information  on  such  topics  as  elements  ^ 
of  effective  dispjay,  principles  of.  balance  and  proportion,  construction  of  window 
background  anc}'  fixtures,  and-"' department  dnd  drug  store  displays. 


l\)!ERdHANDISE  JJiSPLAY  ANSWER) BOOK.  1972,  $2.00.. 

The  contents  of  this  booklet  include  answer$:to  questions,  but  solutions  to  projects 
assigned  students  are  not  included.  % 

VIRGINIA 

VISUAL  MERCHANDISING.  1972,  288  pages,  $2.00. 

This  guide  has-been  prepared  for  the  beginning  cooperative  plan  course  in  Virginia's 
.  ^         distributive  education  high  school  programs.  Each  topic  has  objectives  stated  in 
behavioral  terms.  The  guide  is  illustrated  and  is  in  ipose  leaf  form.  The  sections 
-include  the  why  and  how  of  visual  merchandising  and  special  techniques  of -visual 
merchandising. 

APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES:    04.02   ^  . 
.  -^MISSOURI 

SHOE  RETAILING.  Individual  Instruction.  1970,  73  pages,  $2.50. 

'  This  study  guide  was  prepared  to, aid  studjents  in  cooperative  education  classe^s 
in  learning  technical  and  related  information  necessary  for  success  in  shoe  retailihg; 
There  are  19  assignment  sheets  included.  This  material' is  referenced  to  the  Shoe 
Kit  available  from  the  MnLversity  of  Texas,^    ^  ^    "~      .  ' 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

'  '    FASHION  MERCHANDISING  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  1 0p 
pages,  $3.25,  12th  grade. 

This  curriculum  guide  is  designed  to  supplement  teaching  materials  and  techniques 
in  the  teaching  of  a  one  year  distributive  education  specialty  program  in  fashion 
merchandising  to  twelfth  grade  students.  It  covers  the  broad  areas  of  the  nature 
of  fashion,  the  producers  of  fashion  apparel,  retail  distributors  of  fashion,  buying 
and  selling  fashion  merchandise,  and  promotion  of  fashion. 

TEXAS  (UT^;  •  . 

BASIC  FASHION  TRAINING.  Teacher's  Manual.  1969  ( Reprint), ^82  pages,  mrmeo, 
'  $3.50.  I 

J 

Each  teaching  unit  contains  a  bibliography  of  references  to  be  read  by  the  teacher 
to  prepare  for  teaching  the  material.  Current  fashion  ideas  should  be  utilized  using 
the  jmanual  as  a  guide  to  approaches  to  the  subject  matter.  Topics  covered  include 
fashions,  fabrics,  color,  basic  figure  types,  and  design. 

•   FASHION  JEWELRY.  Student's  Manual.  1967,  140  pages,  priced  in  the  kit. 

This  manual  is  for  those  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  what  is  called  fashion 
jewelfy-a  complex  business  that  is  conceived  with  design,  production,  and 
distribution  of  the  jewelry,  of  today  and  tomorrow.  There  are  23  assignments  with 
illustrations,  information,  questions,  and  projects. 

FIBERS  AND  FABRICS.  Student's  Workbook.  (Cboperativ^e  Training.)  1967,  288 
pages,  $5.50.  '  ^ 

This  instructional  manual  and  workbook  uses  the  generic  names  of  fibers  to  provide 
instruction  for  high  school  and  junior  college  distributive  education  students.  In 
addijion  to^an  introduction  covering ;five  assignments,  the  manual  contains  sections 

'  entitled:  From  Fiber  t-o  Finished  ProcTuct,  Natural  Fibers,  anrf*Man-mad6-r;bers^. 

^  The  section  containing  a  glossaMTof  fabric  names  will  be  helpful  to  the  student. 

FIBERS  AND  FABRICS  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1967,  100  pages, 
$3.00.  •  ^ 

The  answer  book  provides  the  needed  information ^<o  assefs  student  performance 
in  the  51  assignments  contained  in  the  student  \j&orkbocm. 

^JEWELRY.  Student's  and  Teacher^Manuals.  (CooperativeiTraining.)  1967,  $30.00 
for  the  kit.       ,  /  ' 

This  kit  contains  six  assignment  bdoks  and  a  se;  of  references  to  bemused  as  resource 
material  by  the  student.  There  is  an  answer  book  for  use  by  the  teacher  that 
parallels  each  student's,  assignment  book. 

THE  JEWELRY  STORE  OP'TODAY.  Student's  Manual.  1967,  127  pages,  priced^ 
in  k\t.^  .      .  \    ^       ,  .  * 

This  manual  contains  16  a$signments  with  illustrations  and  information  beginning 
with  ♦the  history  of  jewelry  as  an  ancipnt  art  and  moving  through  career 
opportunities  in  the  store  of  tomorrow.  ^ 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS.  Student's  Resource,  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  179 
pages,  $5.00.       .  ^ 

The  manual  is  written  for  the  student-trainee  arid  is  a  companion  to  Men's  Wear. 
Men's  Furnishings  contains  24  assignments  dovering  the  selling  of  the  various 
furnishings  men  wear.  A  helpful  bibliography  is  included.  An  answer  book  is 
available  for  use  by  the  teacher  in  assessing  trainee  comprehension. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  49  pages,  $2.50. 

♦ 

The^  answer  book  provides  the  trrfdrmation  needed  by  the  teacher  in  evaluating 
student  understanding  of  the  course  content. 

MEN^S  WEAR.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  95  pages,  $3.00. 

The  manual  is  geared  to  selling  the  ripwer  type  men's  wear.  There  are  18  assignments 
that  range  from  such,  topics  as  personal  characteristics  and  grooming  to  tips  for 
successful  selling.  An  answer  book  is\available  to  aid  teachers  in  evaluating  student 
learning. 

MEN'S  WEAR  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1970,  28  pages,  $2.50. 

This  answer  book  parallels  the  student  manual  and  provides  answers  to  questions 
in  the  assignments  as  welTas  clues  to  suitable  completion  of  the  assigned  projects. 

PRECIOUS  GEMS  AND  METALS.  Student's  Manual.  lS67,  188^es,  priced  \n 
the  kit.  .  \ 

The  study  of  previous^' jewelry  is  interwoven  with  other  subjects  such  as>.history, 
mythology,  archaeoio^,  chemistry,  physics,  and  metallurgy  as  well  as  art,  design, 
and  sculptu?fe:  The  22gassignments  cover  these  as  well' as  the  selling  techniques 
used  In  thisVoccLmatijpnal  area. 

WOMEN'S  ACC^SORlES.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  128 
pages,  $12.50  l^^M^he  kit. 

This  manual  was  developed  to  provide  individual  instruction  for  high  school  and 
junior  college  students  who  plan  a  career  in  selling  women's  accessories.  Daily 
on-the-job  experiences  of  the  student  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  asstgnmepts 
by  the  teacher-coordinator.  There  are  35  assignments  with  qupstions  and  projects 
available  to  provide  evidences  of  student  comprehension  of  the  content  presented 
in  the  course.  A  student's  manual,  a  teacher's  answer  book,  and  several  available 
informational  pamphlets  dealing  with  gloves,  hosiery,  scarfs,  and  handbags  comprise 
the  kit.  •  *   .  • 

WOMEN'S  ACCESSORIES  ANSWEf^  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  53  pages, 
priced  with  the  kit.  .         *     ^  --  --- 

WOMEW'S'  READY-TO-WEAR.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970, 
167  pages,  $6.50.        ^  "  - 

The  manual  Is  made  up  of  four  parts  •  including  merchandise  information, 
stockkeeping,  selling  ready-to-wear,  and  fibers  and  fabrics.,  h.  contains  24 
assignments  which  contain  information  and  questions  to  be  completed. 


IS 


.  ^  ^   WOMEN'S  READY-TO-WEAR  ANSWEB'BOOK.'Teacher's  Manyal.  1970,  53  pages 
'  $2.50;  / .     •        .  f  •  ♦ 

Jhls  manual  ^ntains  material  to  be  ysed  in  evaluating  learning  and  development 
as  evidenced  through  completion  of  certain  projects  and  answering  prescribed 
•    .    ,         questions/ln  the  student's  manual. 

AUTOMOTIVE:  w/z 
, '  ;      NEW  YOftK 

SERVICE     STATION     MERCHANDISING    AND     MANAGEMENT    -  AN 
.4*  €^PERIMENTAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  Instructor's  Guide.  1^967, 87  pages,  $1.50. 

The  guide  is  for, a  course  covering  the  sales  and  management  ability  as  prime 
/     requisites  for  success  in  the  sen/ice  station  business.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  one-half 
'     ^  or  full-time  high  school  course  in  the  distributive  education  program.  The  guide 
contains  a  21-cha^^r^outlj^e  together  with'  a  bibliography  and  visual  aid  source. 

TEXAS  fUT)  I  <' 

AUTO  eA|!TS  COUNTERMAN.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1965 
156  pages,  $15.00. 

*\ 

i     .     The  kit  includes  all  reference  materials,  assignments,  and  an  answer  book.  The 
assignments  are  considered  a  tool  to  be  used  to  ease  the  student's  entry  into  this 
vital  phase  of  tfje  American  distribution  system.  The  manual  contains  36 
^  assignments  with  many  helpful  illustrations.  Each  assignment  contains  a  set  of 

questions  and  projects  to  be  completed.  In  addition  to  the  teacher's  answer  book, 
there  are  three  reference  manuals  containing  information  needed  by  those  ^working 
in  this  occupation. 

,  AUTO  PARTS  COUNTERMAN  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1965,  93  pages, 
priced  with  the  kit. 
h  '  -  . 

The  answer  book  is  an  indispensable  part  of  this  kit.  The  technical  niature  of 
Content  requires  excellent  resources  for  the  teacher  to  adequately  help  the  trainee 
and  fairly  evaluate  student  learning. 

SERVICE  STATION  TRAINING  KIT.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1971,  $19.95. 

The  kit  consists ^of  a  series  of  manuals'^for  student's,  use  and  several  pieces  of 
reference  material.  <'  'X 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SERVICE  STATION.  Student's  Manual.  1971,  89 
pa^es,  price^LJMth  the  kit.  .  •  *       '  i 

The  content  deals  with  the  service  station  business  .gnd  the  future^  of; the  service 
station.  '    ^  ' 

'  i  & 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 'OF  THE  SERVICE  STATIOl^.  Student's 
Manual.  1971,  94  pages,  priced  with 'the  kit.     .  i  f 


The  manual  deals  with  the  appearance,  housekeeping'  operating  procedures,  and 
safety.  The  manual  is  well  jllustrated  and  contains  questions  and  pro/lets  for  the 
student.  '  0 
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PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  SOLD  IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION.  Student X Manual. 
1971,  60  pages,  priced  in  the  kit. 

This  manual  begins  with  a  discussion  of  gasoline  .and  carries  the.  student  through 
X^atteries,  tires,  spark  plugs,  and  sundry  service  station  items  available  for  sale. 

SEbLING  IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION.  Student's  Manual.  1971,  98  pages>priced 
in  tTOs.kit.       ^  '  • ,  ^  " 

The  manual  contains  assignments  covering  such  areas  as  selling  opportunities 
in  service  stations,  uncjerhood^  inspection  and  sales,, tire  sales  and  service,  and  many 
more  related  aspects.  .     ' "  •  ,    ,  '     -  » 

SERVICES  RENDERED  IN  A  SERVICE  STATION.  Student  s  Manual.  1971,  priced 
with  the  kit.  '  *  . 

This  manual  contains  a  series  of  assignments  covering  the  variogs  services  typically 
(        rendered  in  a  service  station. 

FINANCE  AND  CREDIT:  04.04 
MISSISSIPPI 

CREDIT  COLLECTIONS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  51  pages,  $1.25. 

This  is  an  adult  refresher  course  covering  ten  topics.  An  introduction  to  credit, 
types  of  consumer  credit,  determining  credit  risks,  retail  credit  bureaus,  collection 
problems,and  several  additional  topics  are  included.  An  excellent  bibliography  and 
set  of  transparency  masters  completes  the  publication. 

OHIO  . 

CREDIT  COLLECTION  TECHNIQUES  &  TERMS.  19^,  61  pages,  $2.00. 

This  course  outline  was  designed  to  improve  adult  business  managenrient  of  credit 
but  is  Equally  good  for  introducing  students  to  collection  problems  and  techniques. 
It  includes  29  pages  of  handouts  and  transpatipncy  masters,  including  credit  forms. 

THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS.  1972,  97  p)ges,  $3.00. 

An  unusual  approach  to  a  unit  on  the  legal  problems  of  contracts,  this  packet 
'  contains  97  pages  of  material  produced  with  illustrations  and  large  type.  It  can 
thus  be  reproduced  on  overhead  transparencies,  shown  on  an  opaque  projector, 
or  used  as  an  individualized  packet.  It  comes  plastic  wrapped  for  insertion  in  a 
file  folder. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  * 

RETAIL  CREDIT.  Teacher  Guide.  .1971,  51  pages,  $3,00;  also  available  18 

transparencies,  1971,  $4.75,  1,1th  gracle. 
*  <?• 

Jh\s  is  a  guide  for  teaching  retail  credit  in  distributive  education.^  There  are  four 
units,  each*  of  which  contains  teaching  objectives,  tips  to  the  teachers,  an  outline, 
•  and  resources.  There  are  ^suggested  test  questions  at*the  end  of  each  unit.  ^A  set 

/        '  of  transparencies  accompanies  this  manual.     ^  ^ 


FLORISTRY:    O4j05  . 

ILLINOIS  '  ^  ^ 

EXPLORING  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  RETAIL  FLOVVIr 
SHOP  BUSINESS.  1973,  12  pages,  $.18,  11th  and  1?th  grade. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  jobs  in  the  retail  flower  shop  business,  which  include 
professional  careers,  growers,  whdesalers,  and  retailers.  Duties  performed  and  job. 
d^criptions  are  given  for  each  occupation  in  the  student-oriented  material. 

OPERATING  A  RETAIL  FLOWER  SHOP.  1973,  16  pages,  $.24,  j  1th  and  12th 
grade.  .  ,  .  4 

This  rtudent  pamphlet  gives  information  on  operating  a  retail  flower  shop,  including 
factors  to  consider  in  starting  a  shop,  buying  a  going  business  or  starting  a  new 
one,  and  having  or  not  havjng  a  greenhouse. 

.  *  TEXAS  (UT) 

FLORISTRY.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969  (Reprint),  139 p&"«  ' 
$3.50.  .  ^ 

t 

The  content  is  divided  into  two  sections  including  a  set  of  43  lesson  assignments 
and  an  information  section  that  deals  with 'merchandising  and  flower  shop  facts. 

FLORl'sTRY  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1969,  71  pages,  $2.50. 

.  • 

This  is  a  presentation  of  the  ansiwrs  taken  from  the  trainee's  manual  and  an 
indication  of  those  answers  which  the  students  are  to  obtain  from  their  training 
station.  The  teacher-coprdinator  will  find  the  format'  helpful  in  quickly  assessing, 
student  comprehension  and  training.  f 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION:  04.06 
MISSOURI 

MEAT  CUTTING.  Individual  Study  Guide.  1973,  100  pages,  $3.00. 

*.  This  manual  consists  of  an  analysis  of  meat  cutting  together  with  assignment  sheets' 

covering  the  related  information.  There  afe%?"0  assignment  sheets  and  4  "information 
sheets.  The  material  is  prepared  for  teaching  on  an.  individual  .basis. 

TEX.As'{UT)  ^' 
.   '  MODERN    SUPERMARKET    OPERATION.    Student's   Manual.  (Cooperative 

Training.)  1969  (Reprint),  76  pages,  $12.50.  *, 

Knowledge  and  ability  fn  applying  the  principles  in  this  manual  will  help  the  food 
storh  trainee  bedome  Successful.  There  are^3Q  assignments  in  the  manual.  Each 
assignment  follows  a  format  that  provides  the  aim  of  the.presentation,  readings 
m  the  text  Modern  Supermarket  Qperaiiun^  series  of  questions  to  be  answered, 
and  at  least  ope  project  to *be  carried  to  completion.  The  kit  includes  all  reference* 
materials,  assignments,  and  answer  book.  This  kit  is  one  of  three  in  a  set  on  food*^ 
store  training  thft^sellsfor  $30,00.  /   ^  '        i  % 

•   *      '         PRODUCE:   CARE,  PREPARATION,  AND  WERCHANDISING   FOft  FOOD 
t    *    STORES.  Students  Manual.  (Cooperative  Jraining.)  1968,  147  pages,  $12.50.1 

The  manual  was  developed ior  the  cooperative  fJart-tinrje  student  employediin  fobh. 
^        stores.  It  is  divided  iato  five  units  .covering  the  handling  and  preparation  o^f  all 
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vegetables,  the  handling  and  preparation  of  all  fruits,  the  handling  and  care  of 
I  .     nuts,  and  produce  marketing.  There  are.  41  assignments  available.  The  kit  include? 

i  •     all  reference  materials,  assignments,  and  an  answer  book.  Three  kits  on  foods 

^<    '  comprise  a  set  that  sells  for  $30.00. 


PRODUCE;  CARE,  PREPARATION;  AND  MERCHANDISING  FOR  FOOD 
STORES  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  V968,  97  pages,  priced  wkTNthe  kit. 

This  guide^  provides  helpful  answers  for  the  teacher-coordinator  in  deal/ng  with 
rather  technical  information  about  which  he  may  have  limited  knowledge.  The 
content  is  needed  to  assess  student  learning.  *  ,  ^  S 

STOCKING,  MARKING,  AND  DISPLAYING  FOR  TOOD  STORES.  Students 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970  (Reprint),  g6  pages,  $12.50.  '  . 

The  .(Tianual  helps  DE  students  prepare  for  a  career  in  a  food  store.  Displaying 
^r^erchandise  is  a  kind  of  game  between  the  store  and  the  customer.  It  is  felt  the 
<j:ustomer  must  be  helped  by  placing  the  merchandise  in  his  path  in  a  pleasincj 
manner.  This  manual  helps  to  prove  that  the  techniques  of  effectual  display  cah 
be  learned.  Tbere  are  26  assignments  .filled  with  ideas  for  productive  displays  to, 

.  increase  sales.  Included  in  the  kit  is  the  textbook.  Display  Ideas  for  Supermarkets, 
'   J  published  by  Progressive  Grocer  Magazine.  The  kit  includes  all  reference  materials, 

\  assignments,  and  an  answer  book.  Three  kits  comprise  a  set  selling  for  $30.00. 
Other  titles  in  th^  set  are:  Modern  Supermarket  Operation  and  Produce:  'Care, 
Preparation;  and  Merchandising  for  Food  Stores. 

^5  ^       STOCKING,  MARKING,  AND  DISPLAYING  FOR  FOOD  STORES  ANSWER 
BOOK.  Teacher's  XJuide.  1970  (Reprint),  67  pages,' priced  with  the  kit. 

The  answer  boolc  provides  the  teacher  witVi  information  to  ascertain  if  students 
comprehend  the  content  presented  with  each  of  the  26  assignments.  The  book 
is  a  great  time  saver  thus  freeing  the  teacher  for„  other  creative  activities. 

WASHINGTON 

.    .  ACURA-TOUCH      -      INSTRUCTOR'S     GUIDE     FOR  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERMARKET  CHECKING.  1972  (Revised),  150  pages,  $9.50. 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  to  be  used  in  connection  with  A  Study  Guide  to 
•  Efficient  Market  Checking,  Your  Attitude  -^is  Showing,  and  13  programmed 
instructional  units  of  the  Quaker  Oats  SutPermarket  Kit.  There  are  handout  materials 
with  this  guide.  Tests  are  included  to  determine  level  of  competency. 

FOOD  SERVICES;    04.07  - 

OHIO  '  -  - 

SERVING  WINE.  1973,  40  pages,  $2.00. 

This  is  an  outline  designed  to  build  knowledge  and  skill  in  restaurant  sielling  of 
wine  to^customers.  T+iis  manual  includes  a  definition  of  terms,  resources  for 
additional  information,  a  quiz,  and  handouts  for  sBmina^  participants. 

WAITER  AND  WAITRESS  TRAINING.  1^73,  130  pages,,  $3.00. 

A  valuable  training  outline  Tor  a  restaurant  training  seminar,  this  manual  covers 
,   the  attitudes  and,  skills  necessary  for  efficient  restaurant  service  ih  four  sections 
of  materials.  It  includes  many  student  handouts  and  tfarjgparency  masters. 

ERIC  ^        ^  16 
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TEXAS  (UT) 

FOOD  SERVICE.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  141  pages, 
$5.00.  w  ,  ,  0 

This  manual  represents  the  first  attempt^o  combine  the  selling  and  service  aspects 
of  DE  with  the  trade  and  technical  aspects  of  industrial  education.  It  consists  of 
four  parts  dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  importance  of  food  service,  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  food  service,  selling'' food  service,  and  the  basics  of  food 
preparation.  ^ 

^FOOb  SERVICE  ANSWER  BOOK.  1970,  43  pages,  $1.50.  \ 

This  manual  contains  answers  to  assignment  questions  and  suggests  approaches  and 
solutions  to  the  projects  for  the  application  of  principles./^* 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE:  04^8 
OHIO  ,  / 

HOW  MUCH^  YOU  WANT  SUCCESS?  1973,  5  pages^;  ^  - 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  by  Richard  Everhardt  of  Delphos  High 
School  to  provoke  discussion  for  students.  This  is  a  student  manual  which  gives 
suggestions  for  students  who  want  to  be  successful  in  DE.'^ 

^  HUMAN  RELATIONS  GAMES.  1973,  58  pages. 

This  group  of  four  games  teaches  the  principles  of  cooperation,  goal  setting,  group 
consensus,  and  communication 'in  a  way  that  students  will  understand  and  enjoy. 
Ohio  teachers  tried  them  at  a  workshop  at  O.S.U.  the  summer  of  1973  and 
recommend  them. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  REVISED.  1973,  150  p^ges,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  completely  revised  edition  ^of  the  adult  training  program  in  human  relations 
which  has  beens  available  from  the  Ohio  lab  for  se\ieral  years.  Although  devised 
for  training  and  upgrading  adults  in  supervisory  positions,  it  has  rnach  that  is  usable 
for  teaching  students  the  principles  of  management  as  well  as  some  points  one 
might  pick  up  for  managing  others.  Student  handout  sheets  are  included. 
# 

MODERN  SALES^  TECHNIQUES.  Te.acher  s  Guide.  1969,  23  pages  plus  7  inSert 
sheets,  mimeo,  $2.00. 

The  content  is  keyed  to  ten  hours  of  instruction  that  provides  five  two-hour 
sessions.  New  merchandising  trends  and  more  pleasarjt  customer  contacts  a[e 
covered.  The  outline  takes  the  instructor  and  students  through  the  five  selling  steps 
in  a  well-organized  approach  to  retailing.    ,  *  ^  * 

THE  RETAIL  BUYER.  1972,  51  pages>$3.00. 

This  51-page  teaching  outline  will  provide  a  teacher  with  the  necessary  materials 
for  a  short  course  in  retail  buying.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  outline^  this  manual 
features  14  actual  printed  transparencies  ready  to  use  and  a  study  of  the  special 
terminology  related  to  buying,  .    ^  •  . 


SOUTH  GAROLUMA 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  A  CREATIVE  MARKETING  PROJECT. 
Teachers  and  Students  Manual.  1972,  53  pages,  $4.50,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade. 

This  guide  is  for  students  to  use  in  preparing  a  manual  for  a  creative  market  project. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  A  MERCHANDISE  INFORMATION 
MANUAL.  Teacher's  and  Student's  Manual.  1972,  52  pages,  $4.00,  11th  and  12th 
grade. 

The  manual  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  students  to  follow  in  compiling  product 
information  and  presenting  it  in  written  form.  A  sample  of  a  merchandising 
information  manual  is  included. 

MERCHANDISING  FOR  PROFIT.  Teachers  Curriculum  Guide.  197^69  pages, 
$3.75,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade.  \ 

This  guide  for  teaching  the  subject  of  retail  merchandf  ing.  has  been  ^developed 
as  a  base  for  a  complete  year  of  teaching  in  the  area.  Hnphasis  has  been  placed 
on  information  to  aid  the  instructor  in  understanding  and  teaching  the  subject. 
Student  projects  are  inserted  at  key  points  as  suggested  activities.  Areas  included 
are  operation  of  the  retail  system;  the  merchandising  program;  handling,  controlling, 
and  selling;  and  the  buyer  and  sales  promotion. 

RELATIONS  BETWe'eN^ERSONS  IN  SALES  AND  SERVICE.  Teacher's 
Resource.  1969,  26  transparencies,  $2.75. 

-« 

ThT§  resource  consists  of  a  set  of  26  transparencies  dealing  with  relations  between 
persons  in  sales  and  service.  Basic  human  needs,  ways  to  find  a*  career  and  to 
acquire  a  position  in  that  career,  and  notable  concepts  in  human  relations  are  shown. 

salesmanship!' Teacher's  Resource.'  '1969,-22  transparencies,  $2.75. 

This  resource  consists  of  a  set  of  22  transparencies  presenting  the  salesman,  proper 
attitudes  of  the  salesman,  proper  approach  to  the  customer,  and  steps  in  sellirl^ 
It  also  includes  overcoming  the  customer's  resistance  to  purchasing  and  possible 
reasons  for  failure  to  close  a  sale;  ^ 

TEXAS  (UT) ,    ,  ^  ^ 

BASIC  SALES  TECHNIQUES.  Student's  Manual.  (Qboperatij/e graining.)  1970,90 
pages,  $3.50.  '  - 

\  J!  .        >  < 

^  1 

The  manual  has  been  prepared  for  use  by  cooperative  edifcation^trainees.  It  utilizes 
the  currently  popular  behavioral  objective  approach  in  outIinin||A/hat  the  student 
is'to  gain  from  working  the  asisignment.  There  are  22  assignment  included  in  the 
publication  with  a  set  of  questions  on  merchandising*  and  some,' project  material 
in  each  assignment. 

BASIC  SALES  TECHNIQUES *ANSWER"^ BOOK.  1970,  34  pag^s,  $2.00^ 

This  book  contains  the  needed  information  for  the  teacher-<:oordi^tor  to  accurately 
evaluate  the  extent  of  learning  and  comprehension.     ^  ^'^'^A 


BASIC  SELLING.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  194  pages,  $4.00. 


The  content  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  transmitting  to  students  information 
to  modify  attitudes  and  develop  needed  skills.  They  are  six  units  entitled: 
Selling-What's  In  It  for  Me;  Prepare  Yourself  to  Sell;  Study  the  Merchandise; 
Consider  Selling  from  Both  Sides  of  the  Counter;  and  Sell.  The  level  of  content 
is  first  year  basic  instruction.  (,  ^  ^ 

CRYSTAL,  CHINA,  AND  GLASSWARE.  Student  s |Vlanual.  1967,  216  pages,  priced 
in  the, kit. 

The  student  or  trainee  .using  the  manual  will  find  that  answering  the  qu^s^ons 
and  completing  the  projects  help  him  gather  the  important  information  useful  in 
making  a  convincing  sales  presentation.  The  manual  has  three  main  paVts  that 
include  glassware,  dinnenware,  and  giftware.  There  are  "29  assignments,  *  a 
bibliography,  and  a  glossary  of  terminology. 

FLATWARE  AND  HOLLOWARE.  Student's  Manual.  1967H44  pages,  priced  in 
the  kit.    ^  •  '\ 

The  19  assignments  contained  in  this  student's  manual  start  with  the  historical 
development  of  silver  and  take  the  trainee  through  , a  welMMustrated  series  of 
instructional   developments  to  stainless,  stpel,  pewter,  antique  flatware,  ancL 
holloware.  .  '\  .'v 

LET'S  ANALYZE  AND  SELL.  Instructor's  Manual.  1968  (Reprint),  57  pages, 
$2.75.^ 

The  manual  presents  material  for  five  training  sessions.  The  material  centers  around 
the  salesperson-as  an  analyst  of  himself,  an  analyst  of  job  information,  an  analyst 
of  customers,  an  analyst  of  a»sale,  and  an  analyst  of  sales. 

RECEIVING,  CHTcKING,  ,AND  MARKING.  Student's  Manual  Cooperative 
Training.)  1969,  82  pages,  $3.00. 

The  manual  contains  the  most  advantageous  techniques  available  rn  the  area  of 
receiving,  checking,  a^id  marking.  There  are  22  assignments  dealing  y^\th  such  topics 
as  receiving^  safeguards,  marking,  distribution,  corrections,  and  the  employment 
outlook  in  this  area  of  distribution.  An  answer  book^ls  .available  for  safe  to 
teacher-coordinators.  ' 

RECEIVING,  CHECKING,  AND  MARKING  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  .Guide. 
1969,  36>ges,  $1.50.  ^        ;  :  ? 

The  content  provides  the  teacher  with  the  needed  resburce  to  assess  student 
performance,  including  projects  and  responses  to  questions  In  the  22  assignments. 

SELUWG  PEOPLE,  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  76  'pages,  .|3.50. 

This  manual  was  dieveloped  to  supply  depth  to  the  study  of  selling.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  human  behavior.  The  content  covers  six  sessions  entitled:  Selling-What . 


1 


It  ISj^^Does,  and  Offers;  Demonstration  of  Feature-Benefi|  Analysis;  Understand 
Yourself  and  Other  People,  Too;  Psychology  of  Selljng,  P^arts  I  and  II;  and  Consumer 
Motivation. 


HARDWARE,  BUILI^ING  MATERIALS,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  SUPPLIES  MkO  EQUIPMENT 
04.0a  ' 

MISSOURI!  ^  '  v. 

HARDWARE  RETAILING.  Individual  Study  Guide.  1971,  204  pagfes,  $2.50.  ' 
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The  manual  consists  of  an  analysis  of  ftardware  retailinfl  together  with  23  assignment 
sheets  covering  the  related  information  for  teaching,  on  an  indi^dual  basis  in  a^ 
cooperative  part-time  program.  This  manual  has  been  referenced  to  an  advanced 
course   in   hardware   retailing  available  from  the  National  ^Retail  .  Hardware 
Association.  ^  ! 

LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  INDUSTRY.  Individual  Instrucjion' 197^,  65  pagps, 
$2,50.  .    ,  /  ' 

This  manual  contains  19  assignment  sheets  for  individual  study  in  the  sale  of  lumber 
/    and  building  materials.  It  is  designed  for  reference  material  available  from  the 
University  of  Texas. 

TEXAS  (UT)  y 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SELLING.^  1972,  500 'pages, 

$21.95.  ; 

The  kit  consists. of  three  manuals:  Parts  I  and  II  containing  information  about 
lumber  and  building  materials  and  an  assignitient  book.  There  is  available  an  answer 
book  paralleling  the  assignments  priced  as  a  separate  item. 

*  * 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SELLING  ANSWER  BOOK.  19/2, 
$3.50. 

This  manual  contains  answers  to  the  "^1  student's  assignments  and  aids  the 
teacher-coorglinator  in  evaluating  accurately  the  work  of  the  trainee. 

FARM,  HOME,  >ND  GARDEN  SLfPPLIES/  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative 
^    Training.)  1969,  210  pages,  $7.50. 

This  manual  contains  44  assignments  which  cover  sucfi  broad  areas  as  animal  feeds, 
.fertilizers  and  soil  amendments,  chem^icals,  and^seed  and  vegetative  propagation. 
.  It  is  prepared  for  use  at  the  junior  college  level  and  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
about  modern  day  feed  and  farm  supply,  stores  that  provide  services  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  home  gardeners^. 

FARM,  HOME,  AND  GARDEN  SUPPLIES  ANSWER  BOOk!  Teacher's  Manual. 
1969,  85  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  contains  the  questions  and  the  answers  to  the  44  assignments  in  the 
.  student's  manual.  Suggestions  are  also  included  concerning  accuraterwork{ng"lDut 
of  the  projects  included  in  the  assignments.     ,  >^ 


HARDWARE  KIT.  (Coope^ativ^  Training.)  1966,  $25.00. 

^  { 

The  kit  consists  of  4  assignment  books  and  16  advanced  semiig  booklets  from 
the  National  I  Retail  Hardware  Association.  There  is  a  teacher's  answer  book  that 
accompanies  the  kit.  Individual  assignment  books  shown  below  are  not  priced 
separately  and  are  only  available  as  part  of  the  packaged  kit. 

ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL  I.  Student's  Manual,  129  pages,  priced  with  the  kit. 

This  manual  contains  50  assignments  covering  such  broad  areas  as  builcLer^' 
hardware,  hand  tools,'  power  tools,  electrical  supplies,  plumbing  supplies,  and  paints 
and  wallpaper.  j  y 

ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL  II.  jstudent's  Manual.  84  pages,  priced  with  the  kit. 

This  manual  contains  37  assignments  covering  topics  such  as  housewares,  electrical 
housewares  and  gifts,  cleaning  and  laundry  supplies,  lawn,  farm,  and  garden! 

ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL  ll(.  Student's  Manual.  33  pages,  priced  with  the  kit. 

This  manual  provides  15  assignments  divided  between  sporting  goodTand  athletic 
equipment  and  toys.  i  ^ 

ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL  IV.  Student's  Manual.  74  pages,  priced  with  the  kit. 


This  manual  makes  availab 
promotion,  and  advertising. 


^     s^a»4t^   ^  ^ 

e  33  assignments  dealing  with  selling,  merchandising, 


HARDWARE  KIT  ANSWER  .BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  336"pages,  priced  with  the 
kit.    '  I 


This  manual  contains  the  answers  and  suggested  solutionsto  the  projects  covered 
in  the  assignments.  It  is  helpful  to  the  teacher-coordinatorjn  evaluating,  responses, 
to  many  technical  questiqns. 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  SELLING.  1972,  279  pages,  $1J.50. 

This  manual  contains-  information  on^the  techniques  and  knowledge  .required  for 
sellmg  honrie  imp/ovement.  It  is  designed  for  high  school  and  community  college 
DE  students  framing  \rf  home  improvement  departments,  building  materials 
dealerships,  subcontractors  and  contractors  who  need- sales  training,  and  salesmen 
who  need  additional  helfi  in  perfecting  their  techniques.  This  manual  contams  24 
assignments.  ,     .         .  - 

>         ;'       •  ^ 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  SELLING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  52  pages,  $2.00. 

PAINT  AND  WALLPAPER.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970 
(Reprint),  134"  pages,  $4.00.  . 

The  manual  was  develdped  to  provide  specific  information  and  selling  know-how 
for  trainees  in  the.  paint  and  wallpaper  business.  It  is  divided  into  an  assignment 
section  and  an  information  section.  There  are  34  assignments  covering  a  broad 
range  of  topics. in  the  paint  and  wallpaper  areas.  The  information  section  is  Well 
illustrated. 

j2X 
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PAINT  AND  WALLPAPER  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  ManuaL  1968  (Reprint), 
.57  pages,  $1.50.  ,  , 

The  purposes  of  this  bool<,are  to  present  answers  to  questions  b8sed  on  the 
information  presented  and  to  indicate  those  answers  that  should  be  obtained  by 
the'  student  from  the  training  station. 

home' F«feNI§^N^S:    04*10  .1 
■*^XAS  (UT)  •  * 

APPLIANCE  SALES  TRAINING  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manaal.  (Cooperative 
Training.)  197(J,  276  pages,  $7.00. 

%•    .  , 

This  manual  contains  the  ^answers  to  questions  and  problems  which  follow  the 
information  presented  in  each  assignment.  There  is  also  helpful  information  in  this 
manuahfor  assessing  the  student's  understanding  of  the  assigned  projects.  This 
publication  p/esents  answers  to  the  appliance  sales  training  assignments  in  the  eight 
volumes  enj^led:  Cooling  and  Heating  Equipment,  Dish,vashers  and  Disposers, 
Home  Entert'ainment  Equipment,  Home  Laundry  Equipment,  Ranges  and  Cooking 
Units,  Refrigerators  and  Freezers,  .Small  Electrical  Appliances,  and  Selling  and 
Management  in  Appliance  Retailing. 

COOLING  HEATINgN^QUIPMENT.   Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative 

Training.)  197%  90  pages,  $5.00. 


Jfoe  rn^OyiLl  is:^|esigngdjto  ^develop  weM  must 
learn  about  ^h  tWings  as  equipment,  rhodels^  capacities,  requirements,  and 
expected  perfotmanq^,  ratincjs.  The  publication  is  made  up  of  17  assignments 
covering  cooling  equipment,  air  conditioners,  heat  pumps,  humidifiers,  and^gasand 
electric  heating  jsquipijient. 


DISHWASHERS  ANDi  DISPOSERS,  'Student's  Manual. -(Cooperative  Training.)     -^^  t  ^ 


1970,  9^pages,,$5.o4 


The  ^content  is  designed  to  develop  art  effective  salesman  who  knows  tiis  ^ 
productf-not  gnly  what  they  can  do,  but  what  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
do  and  why.  fhere^are  eight  assignments  dealing  with  dishwashers  and  four  that 
'    cover  disposers.  A  bibliography  provides  supplemental  information  sources  such 
as  books,  repoHs,  magazine  articles,  and  tr^de  materials. 

^     *       HOME    ENTERTAINMENT    EQUIPMENT.    Students    Manual.  (CoopeiBtive 
Training.)  1970,  96  pages,  $7.00.  %  I 

^  '  V 

.  The  content  consists  of  11  assignments  reinforced  by  related  information  about 
sound  and  television  equipment.  Much  of  the  material  is  highily  technical,  but  it  ^ 

•    is  very  important  to  the  salespjfrson  and  of  greater  than  avefege  interest  to  high 
school  youth.  Some  young  pedple  could  bring^to  this  field  con'Siderable  first-hand 
information  through  their  ownership  of  tape  recorder  systems,  color  televisions,  ..u, 
and  stereo  and  high-fidelity  sound  equipment.  i  ;  . 

HOME  LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1^70, 
132  pages,  $7.00. 

The  use  of  detergents,  bleaches,  softeners,  and  finishes  has  made  home  laundry 
a  science.  A  knowledge  of  scientific  home  laundry  procedures  is  vital. and 

ERIC        •       •  .22  .    .  ' 
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advan^tageous  to  the  laundry  equipment  salesperson.  The  manual  consists  of  16 
assignments  with  ample  scientific  information  to  challenge  the  student  of  this 
important  household  equipment  area. 

RANGES  AND  COOKING  UNITS.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970, 
"107  pages,  $6.00.  . 


This  manual  basically  contains  valuable  merchandise  information.  It  also  prese'fetsj 
a  method  of  selling  ranges  by  first  learning  what  the  range  witj  do,  how  it  wilM 
perform,  and  ways  it  can  save  time  and  libor.  There  are  1 1  assignments  in  this 
publication  varyifig  from  features  that  sell  ranges  to  the  qualities  of  good  cooking 
utensils.  The  manual  is  one  in  a  series  of  eight,  together  with  a  teacher's  answer 
book,  that  make  up  a  kit  of  appliance  sales  training  materials  available  at  $45.00. 

REFRIGERATORS  AND  FREEZERS.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.) 
'1970,  87  pages,  $5.00. 

This  manual  is  written  for  the  trainee.  It  is  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  product 
information  which,  when  wisely  mjected  into  the  sales  presentation,  provides  the 
salesman  and  the  customer  alike  with  mutual  satisfaction.  In  addition  to  cabinet 
design' and  construction,  the  13  assignments  present  helpful  technical  knowledge 
about  electro-mechanical  refrigeration  systems  and  the  gas-absorption  refrigeration 
system.  The  closing  assignment  entitled^  "Dramatize  to  Sell"  stresses  a  number  of 
features  that  the  salesperson  should  thoroughly  understand  .,to^  convincingly , 
.dramatize  hi^  safer pr^ematiorir  —  — — -  -  -   -  ^     ^  ^  ^ 


Student '^jMaoual. 


SELLING  AND  MANAGEMENT  IN  APPLIANCE  RETAILING 
(Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  122  pages,  ^6.00. 

'  '    \  '        ^  • 

This  manual^  Selling  and>  Management  recognizes  the  decision-making  rote  qf  the^ 
"^appl]ange  ,sto;rQ  manager/^ I t^^gntains  j^B-^s^i^pments;;  1 1  of  these  cfceal  with  filing 

and  7  cover  the  management  function  in  retailing.  The  manual  is  one  of  a  group 
^  marketed  ^as^n  Appliance  Sates  Training  Kit.  The  eigfit-item  kit  and  answer  book 

sells  for  $45.00;  however,  each  manual  is  individually  priced. 

SMALL  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES.  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970, 
97  pages,  $6.00. 

Pertinent  product  information  given  to  the  customer  by  the  informed  salesperson 
is  one  answer  to  the  question^of  price.  This  manual  provides  information  on  the 
use,  care,  and  features  of  small  appliances  which  should  be  emphasized  when  selling. 
There  are  18  assignments  with  information  covering  such  appliances  as  food  mixers 
and  blenders,  toasters,  roasters,  broilers,  cofft^  makers,  and  irons. 


adult. 


INSURANCE:  04.13 
NEW  YORK 

LIFE  INSURANCE.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  37  pages. 

The  material  covered  by  this  guide  is  intended  to  help  an  adult  decide  on  the 
life  insurance  coverage  he  should  have  and  arrangements  for  getting  it.  The  guide 
explores  the  definition  of  life  insurance  and  explains  the  protection  provided.  The 
natures  of  term,  whole  life,  and  endowment  insurances  are  covered. 
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PETROLEUMr  04.1( 
MISSOURI 

SERVICE  STATION  OPERATION.  Individual  Instruction.  1972,  96  pages,  $2.50. 

This  cpurse  of  study  covers  related  information  to  be  taught  to  trainees  employed 
in  the  automotive  service  station  operation.  It  is  designed  for  individual  study  based 
on  reference  material  available  from  the  University  of  Texas.  The  manual  contains 
25  assignment  sheets. 


-         "     "  SERVICE  STATION  OPERATION.  Instructor's  Gufder  1972,  20  pages,  $1J00. 

This  manual  is  a  series  of  answer  sheets  for  the  assignment  sheets  included  in  the 
automotive  service  station  operation  manual. 

RECREATION  AND  TOURISM:  04.18 
TEXAS  (UT) 

SPORTING  GOODS.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  $12.95. 

Part  I:  Hunting  and  Fishing  Equipment.  179  pages. 

Part  Jl:  Athletic,  Marine,  and  Camping  Equipment.  165  pages. 

The  content  is  divided  into  a  series  of  35  assignments  including  questions,  projects, 
.and  information  sheets  dealing  with  such  areas  as  fishing,  golf,  baseball,  archery,* 
and  guns  and  ammunition. 

jSPORTINcT GOODS  ANSWER  BOOK.-  1970, '$3.50.       ^        '  '  . 

TRANSPORTATION:    04.19  -         '       ^  ,    .  : 

-     OHIO  -    '  '         *    -    ^  -  .  , 

TRANSPORTATION:  A  VITAti  LINK  IN  DISTRIBUTION.  1972,  34  pages,, $2.*00.\  \ 

This  is  a  brief  study  in  narrative  form  to  introduce  DE  students  to  the  varieties 
of  carriers  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods.  In  34  pages  it  covers  water,  rail, 
truck,  and  air  carriers  with  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
Included  also  are  9  transparency  masters  and  a  list  of  additional  references.       '  ^ 

RETAIL  TRADE,  OTHER:    04.20  ^  . 

NEW  YORK  ^ 

A  COLLECTION  OF  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCY  ORIGINALS  POR  DE  II. 
Teacher's  Resource.  1968,  47  pages,  $1.50. 

r^.  This  set  of  original  drawings  from  which  transparencies  can  be  made  covers  such 

topics  as  business  organization  and  business  location.  In  addition,  there  is  a  section 
dealing  with  personal  budgeting  and  the  fundamentals  of  buying.  The  publication 
contains  no  presentation  othfer  than  the  messages  contained  on  the  various  masters  ' 
^  or'originals  from  which  visual  materials  may  be  deuiloped. 

COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  RETAIL  INDUCTION  INTO  SELF-SERVICE  STORES. 
1970,  95  pages,  $2.00.  '  •  , 

A  thorough  manual  developed  by  a  distributive  education  workshop  group  of 
coordinators,  this  manual  orients  the  student  and  the  coordinator  interested  in  • 
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^  »       concepts  relating  to  the  self-service  operation.  Very  detailed,  it  also  has  an 
abundance  of  transparency  originals  to  supplement  the  teaching  outline. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  -  PART  I.  Curriculum  Handbook.  1968,  69 
pag§5,  $.50.  - 

• 

This  .manual  contains  six  lessons  designed  for  a  two-hour  class  session  with  each 
to  be  taught  by  an  expert  on. the  subject  under  discussion.  The  sessions  cpver 
such  topics  as  reasons  for  success,  sources  of  money,  record  kfeping,  marketing 
and  selling,  advertising,  and  credit  and  collections.* 

OHIO  '  i  • 

COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  SEAfiS  RETAIL  INDUCTION.  1969,  103-pages,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  special  manual  developed  by  a  technical  workshop  committee  of 
distributive  education  coordinators.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  \^ho  is  entering 
employment  with  the  Sears  &  Roebuck  Company.  The  103-page  teaching^ outline 
Is  very  detailed  and  specific.  A  second  manual  with  51  pages  of  overhead 
transparencies  to  supplement  the  unit  is  included. 

FRANCHISING.  1972,  30  pages,  $2.00. 

This  study  of  one  of  the  fastest  .growing  types  of  marketing  provides  excellent 
background  information  for  the  coordinator  to  develop  a  unit  or  for  the  individual 
instruction  of  a  student.  The  30-page  manual  includes  a  detailed-  outline  for  a 
student  project  on  franchisfhg  and  a  multitude. of  references. 

MANAGING  THE  RETAILING  EMPLOYEE.  1972,  53 -pages,  $2.00. 

The  objectives  of  this  training  outline  are  to  assist  ia  solving  current  and  future ' 
4    -  eojployee  probl^ems  and  to  encourage  employee  productivity.  It  includes/ole  playing 
situations  and;  explains  ways  employees  shoul*  be -jnterviewed,  trained^,  and 
counseled.  ^ 

THE  MONTGOMERY  WARD  PRE-CHRISTMAS  TRAINING  MANUAl'i969  90 
pages,  $3.00.  ^        ,  ' 

This  is  another  manual  directed  specifically  to  those  who  are  preparing  for 
employment  with  Montgomery  Ward.  This  manual  deals  only  with  procedures  and 
techniques  of  the  specific  company.  A  large  audiovisual  ^upplementJs  included 
in  the  manual.  .  ^ 

m 

THE  PRrciNG  UMBRELLA.  1972,  25  pages,  $2-00.  . 

This  is  a  mini-coucse  designed  to  assist  the  coordinator  in  teaching  tlWihilosophy 
and  skills  of  retail  pricing  including  markups,  markdowns,  and  cost, anliy sis.  This 
includes  handouts  and  transparency  masters. 

SOUTH  Carolina 

THE  DOWNTOWN  TEACHER.  Teacher's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Tr'aining.)  1970 
12  pages,  $.50. 

«>    This  handbook  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  teacher-coordinator  in 
.  contacting  anri  orienting  the-sponsor  of  distributive  cooperative  education  trainees 

.  25 
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Xh^'program  is  explained  in  detail,  yet  the  concise  style  makes  for  quick  reading. 
It  is  intended  that  the  booklet  be  left  with  the  employer  or  potential  sponsor 
for  reference  purposes. 

TEXAS  (UT) 

DRUGSTORE  SELLING  AND  MERCHANDISING.  1972,  143  pages,  $7.00. 

This  manual  contains  product  and  selling  information  for  the  retail  drugstore 
trainee.  Information  covers  most  merchandise  lines  and  includes  men's  toiletries, 
cosmetics,  perfumes,  photographic  equipment,  and  tobaccos.  There  are  18 
assignments. 

DRUGSTORE  SELLING  AND  MERCHANDISING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $2.00. 

This  manual  contains  the  answers  to  Drugstore  Selling  and  Merchandising. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION.  Student's  Resource.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1966, 
219  pages,  $4.00. 

One  use  of  this  resource  is  as  a  reference  in  distributive  education  classrooms  where 
instruction  is  given  those  persons  training  for  a  career  in  newspaper  circulation 
management.  The  combination  of  on-the-job  training  coupled  with  valid  classroom 
instruction  tends  to  assure  a  better  newspaper  employee.  Topics  covered  in  the 
five-part  publication  are  entitled: 'Introduction  to  Newspaper  Circulation  Work; 
Circulation  Operation  Procedure;  The  Newspaper  Carrier  -  His  Responsibilities  and 
TraTfiing;  Dutieg^'and^Tratnihg  of  Supervisory  Personnel;  and  Country  Circulatfpn. 

'NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1966,  58  pages, 
.$2.00.  ,         *  ' 

The  guide  contains  both  questions  and  answers  suitable  for  use  in  making 
assignments.  Projects  are  describe^and  answers'^are  given  to  Retp^the  teachers  to. 
assess  student  comprehension. 

STOCKKEEPING.  Student's  )/Vorkbook.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  145  pages, 
$5.00. 

The  workbook  has  been  prepared  for  high  school  and  junior  college  students  wha 
wfll+iave  stockk^eping  as  one  of  their  roajoc^daties  assigned  by  an  employer.  Thiere- 
are  22  assignments  that  start  v^\th  the  organization  of  distribution  and  cover  such 
other  items  as  control,  stockroom  arrangement,  and  close  with  stockkeeping  duties. 
There  is  an  answer  book  available  for  sale  to  the  teacher. 


STOCKK€|PING  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperativ^Traijiing.)  1969, 
145  pa^es/N^.OO.  ^^^y^  I 

The  gi><de^ovides  the  teacher  with  the  needed  information  to  quicklye^uate 
student  performance  in  the  22  assignments  in  the  student's  workbook. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE,  OTHER:  04.31 
OHIO  ' 

UNDERSTANDING  WHOLESALING.  30  35mm  slid^e^-4A£ith  script,  $8.00. 

This  film  presents  a^  tour  through  a  large  hardware  wholesaler's  warehouse  and 
office  facilitiss.  The  series  shows  the  merchandise  arriving  from  the  manufacturer 


and  finally  follows  it  out  the  door  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  retailer.  It  features 
the  order-picking  procedure,  data  processing  equipment  for  billing,  and  various  other 
wholesale  functions. 

TEXAS  (UT) 

WHOLESALE  MANAGEMENT.  1971,  125  pages,  $6.00. 

\This  is  information  for  the  advanced  ^student  who  is  ready  to  .take  a  look  at  the 
broad  scope  of  wholesale  management.  It  does  not  cover  how  to  manage,  but  rather 
what  management  does  and  is  responsible  for  in  sales,  marketing,  stock  control, 
finances,  credit,,  personnel,  and  warehousing.  The  book  contains  a  total  of  15 
assignments.  . 

WHOLESALE  MANAGEMENT  ANSWER  BOOK.  1971,  28  pages,  $2.00. 

WHOLESALE  SELLING.  1972,  143  pages,  $6.00,  advanced  level./ 

All  aspects  of  selling  in  the  wholesale  organization  are  presented  in  this  book  based 
on  the  behavioral  science  approach.  It  contains  16  assignments. 

WHOLESALE  SELLING 'b^NSWER  BOOK.  1972,  23  pages,  $2.00v 

WHOLESALING,  IN  DISTRIBUTION.  1971.  112  pages.  $6.00. 

This  manual  is  a  part  of  a  series  of  fourfrsthe  field  of  wholesaling  for  high  school 
and  junior  college  programs.  There  are  13  a'ssignments  in  the  manual,  and  each 
assignment  contains  a  behavioral  objective  I  for  the  student.  . 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  OTHER:  04.99 

"  ALABAMA  ^  ,  ^ 

DISTRIBUTION  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  247  pages, 
$8.00.  -    ,  / 


The  declared  purpose  of  thi^gOlde  ilTto  give  the  teacher-coordinator  a  design  for 
implementation  ifrthe  fifst  ygar^of  tl|B  cooperative  program.  Jive  majpr  categories 
of  instruction  are  included:  marketing,  product  and/or  service  technology,  social 
skills,  basic  skills,  and  distrib^utiorbiri^the  economy.  The  coursers  based  upon  180 
hours  of  teaching.  There  is  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  unit. 

STEPPING  UP  WITH  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  181 
^ages-$5.0G.-  ~  -  -    -  ^     ^   ^       -    ^  ...  ^  ^ 


This  manual  shows  ways  the  project  method  may  be  used  in  the  training  of  youth 
for  employment  in  the  field  of  distribution.  Topics  are  confined  to  an  investigation 
into  self-appraisal  as  a  step  to  the  world  of  work  and  developing  essential 
characteristics  for  success  in  a  distribution  job.  The  sections  of  the  guide  are  color 
coded  so  that  the  teacher  may  easily  identify  lesson  plans, "suggested  projects, 
information  sheets,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other  sections. 

ARKANSAS  '  ^ 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK.  Teacher's  Guide. 
(Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  149  pages,  free. 

The  handbook  describes  the  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  ^  the 
teacher-coordinator  of  distributive  education.  Treated  in  the  publication  are  such 
topics  as  program  policies,  advisory  committees,  suggested  course  outlines,  training 
for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  student  placement  and  supervision, 
evaluation,  and  many  more  subjects. 
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COLORADO 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROCESS  FOR  DEVELOPING  TRAINING  PLANS  IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  1971,  82  pages,  $3.00.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  provide  distributive  education 
teacher-coordinators  with  a  comprehensive  process  for  developing  training  plans. 
The  areas  included  are  basic  principles  underlying  distributive  education,  a  student 
analysis  process,  marketing  opportunities,  and  development  of  a  training  plan 
utilizing  the  distributive  education  student.  Sample  forms  are  included. 

MARYLAND 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Tentative  Course  for  a  Two-Year  Program.  1974, 
74  pages,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  is  a  two-year  course  outline  for  distributive  education  which  lists  both  visuals 
and  techniques.  The  outline  contains  unit  outlines  and  teaching  suggestions  for 
the  entire  two-year  program.  The  outline  is  intended  to  cover  all  areas  of  distributive 
education. 

MISSISSIPPI 

A  GUIDE  FOR  WRITING  RESEARCH  MANUALS  IN  DISTRJBUTIVE 
EDUCATION.  1972,  50  pages,  $1.00. 

^• 

This  publication  is  a  detaped.  guide  for  use  by  teacher-coordinators  in  directing 
students  in  writing  research  manuals.  This  manual  ^gands  upon  the  information 
provided  in  the  DECA  National  Handbook  by  giving  more  spegific  details  of  ways 
to  develop  the  written  project.  . 

NEW  JERSEY 

ASSISTING  BUSINESS  IN  DISADVANTAGED  ^REAS.  Coordinator's  Manual. 
(Cooperative  draining.)  1970,  28  pages,  $.50.  '  ; 

Various  ways  are  presented  in  which  the  DE' coordinator  with  the  help  at  students 
and  DECA  can  aid  small  businesses  in  ghetto  areas.  The  manual  also  shows  ways 
in  which  ghetto  areas  can  become  learning  laboratories  for  DE  students. 

JDISTRIB.UTIVE  EDJJCATION  FOR  JHE^DISADVANTcAGED.  T^acher^rManuaf. 
1970,  35  pages,  $.50. 

•> 

-  -  ,^is^  nnanual  ^contains  ten  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  disadvantaged  DE 
student.  The  psychological  objectives  as  well  as  the  DE  objectives  are  covered  in 
the  text.  A  more  positive  self-image  and  other  similar  outcomes  should  result  from 
instituting  the  course.  A  supplemental  project  that  involved  making  a  community 
survey  to  determine  the  need  for  adult  DE  training  is  also  included. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  POST  SECONDARY  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATIQN. 
Guidelines.  1969,  19  pages,  $.50,  post  secondary. 

This  brief  guide  isuggests  guidelines  for  mid-management  career  programs.  In 
addition  it  suggests  guidelines  for  programs  for  cojiege  students  who  have  not  had- 
secondary  distributive  education.  It  further  suggests  guidelines  that  would  permit 
holders  of  an  associate  degree  in  applied  science  in  distribution  to  qualify  for 
transfer  to  a  school  granting  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  marketing  or  distribution. 

■  '        ■      28         .  —  .. 
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Guidelines  for  a  parallel  program  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  distributive  education'  are  also  suggested. 

./  i 

(  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  -  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  UNIT. 
1       Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  30  pages,  $.50.  *  * 

This  manual  contains  a  course^outline  covering  a  three-week  course  to  introduce 
studepts  to  various  career  possibilities  in  distribution\  Fifteen  lesson  plans  are 
included  which  contain  li^ts  of  films,  demonstrations,  field  trips,  guest  lecturers, 
and  other  class  activities. 

AN  ORIENTATION  COURSE  OF  STUDY  |N  DATA  PROCESSING  FOR  DE 
STUDENTS.  Student'l^^Manual.  ll970,  60  pages,  $^50. 

This^manual  ini^ioduces  the  DE  studen^to  the  basic  concepts  of  electronic  data 
processing  and  to  the  value  of  electronic  data  processing  to  distribution. 

\  \*  "  ^  "  ^  ■ 

)  s  \      %  ^  \ 

SUGGESTED  DECA  PROJECTS  FOR  INNER  CITY  SCHOOLS  OF  NEWJERS€Y. 

Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  18  pages,  $.50.  ^  |, 

Five  types  of  projects  that  disadvantaged  inner  city  DECA  members  can  undertake 
are  outlined  in  the  manual.  Projects  include  an  in-school  service  pr>oject,  assistance 
-r-  to  loc^l~BusmesTmeri^1mprgverth^r  jelationships,  encouraging  inner  city  residents 
to  operate  their  own  businesses,  and  some  other  .activities.  ,  \ 

A    TENTH    GRADE    CURRICULUM    FOR    DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. 

Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  41  pages,  $.50.  f  ,  * 

■  •     -  S       '  ' 

This  outline  covers^ch  areas  as^  orientation,  DECA,  cbmmunicatipn,^ personality, 
^  good  grooming,  distributive  occupation,  job  application,  and  interviews.  Sample 
^  personality  tests  ^re  iQcliided,  and  a  self-inventory  on  grdoming  along  with  a  sample 

job  application  form  complete  the  booklet.  .    \      -  > 

'  ^  f     ^  '  -  {     :  ;   «  ^'    .   s    ,  '  ^   ^  ^'-^^ 

OHIO  ' 
'  ABODE.  .  .  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  1971,  1  page,  $.1.25  for  a  set  of  20 

^     F^ptilep^.       ^   4^  i  ^       i       \    \^    ^  ^  \  ^- 

This  is  an  attractive  color  brochure  designed .  an^i  printed  by  the  American 
Vocational  Association. "An  excellent  promotional  piece  that  is  professionally  done, 
it  is  offered  as  a  customer  convenience. 

♦  t 

*  r 

ADULT  PROGRAM  NAME  CARDS.  1973,  1  card  8  1/2  X.11  and  foldable,,$.04. 

These  are  blank  name  cards  imprinted  with  the  adult  D.E  insignia  for  use  as  table 
cardsif  for  each  person  irf  a  training  seminar.  ' 

'  ApULT  public'  RELATIONS.  1973,  20  pages,  $2.00. 

This  booklet  outlines  the  necessary  steps  in  effectively  promoting  the  adult  training 
potential  in  one's  area  including  specific  public  relations  ideas  for  the  OE 
coordinator.  ,     4\  "  •  > 


ADULT  TRAINING  TRANSPARENCY  MASTERS.  1972,  14  pages,  $.50. 


These  overhead  transparency  masters  are  part  of  the  adult  operations  manual 
published  in  the  fall  of  .1973  and  may  be  ordered  separately.  It  contains  good 
backup  material  for  promoting  an  adult  class  with  business  management. 

BASIC  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  1971, 
97  pages,  $2.00.  ^  * 

This  teaching  outline  was  designed  to  pinpoint  specific  areas  ol  knowledge  which 
a  DE  student  should  cover  in  order  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  business 
community,  specifically  ji;i.,'the  area  of  marketing.  It  coveX  the  American 
government  areas  necessary^  for  a^  high  school  goveriiment  requirement,  but  the^. 
material  may  be  used  in  part  as  it  relates  to  other  DE  class  curriculum.* 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PERIODICALS.  1973,  11  p»ges,  $1.00. 

A  valuable  asset  to  any  DE  coordinator's  files  is  this  listing  of  156  magazines  which 
relate  to  all  aspects  of  fH^** field  of  ^rparketing.  T[ie  booklet  lists  the  name  of  the 
periodical,  its  price^  publisher,  addr?ess,  ai^d  frequency  of  publication.  . 

BIG  BOARD.  1973,  16  pages,  $1.00. 

The  first  actual  game  produced  by  the  DE  Lab,  this  introduction  to  the  ideas 
of  the  stock  market  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  decide  how  to  spend  $100,000 
when  given  periods  with  specific  ^economic  character.  The  liooklet  includes  the 
instructions  for  the  game  and  six  overhead  transparencies  showing  ways  jn  which 
.►prices  fluctuate.  .  >  .       '  .  , 

BULLETIN  BOARD  QUICKIES.  1973,  25  pag^s,  ^ 

Thfs  is  a  packet  of  inaterfals  op  selling  and!  other  b|jltetin  b£)ard  Jdefa's^ 

BULLETIN  BOARDS  FOr'^DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUO^tIon,  Tje^heSs ^Resource. 
1970,  49  pa^es,'$3.m    >     .  ;  \ 

This  manual  contains  bulletin  board  layouts  for  distributive  .edtication.  A  helpful 
introduction  explains  'reasons  bulletin  boards  are  needed,  successful  design 
requirements,  and  plans.  Bulletin  boards  and  display  boards  are  explained  and 
samples  are  shown  throughout  the  publication.  " 

BULLETIN  BOARDS:  MEET  OUR  DECA  WINNERS.  1973,  $1.00. 

• 

This  is  a  collection  of«  illustrations  and  signs  which  could  be  used  an  a  bulletin 
board  or  display ,  window"  to  announce  either  entrie^  or  winrfers  in  DECA 
cornpetition.  It  includes  materials  for  all  cqmpetitive  eveftts  and. comes  packed  in 
a'-^ile  folder  for^  handy  storage.  »  | 

BirtlLETIN  BOARDS:  SAliSMAN^s"  APPEARANCE.  18J3,  $1.06. 

Using  cartoon  animals  to  illustrate  appearance  probleijis,  this  is  a  set  of  bulletin 
board 'illustrations  and  headlines  which  could  be  used  individually,  on  a  bulletin 


board,  or  in  a  display  window.  There  are  11  animals  with  subheads'and  a  major 
headline  which  reads,  "Do  Good  Looks  Count  in  Selling?  Mbst  of  What  the 
CustomeF  Sees  is  You."  \ 

,  * 

CAREER  INFORMATION  UNIT  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.' Student's 
'  Handbook.  1973,  200  pages,  $2.50. 

This  manual  is  designed  for  students  exploring^he  DE  area.  It  has  behavioral 
objectives  rfor  the  year,  cluster  descriptions,  suggested  activities,  and  resources.  Most 
areas  and^jobs  in  distribution  are  included. 

CAREER  INFORMATION  UNIT  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCAtlCfN.  Teachers 
Manual.  1973,  60  pages,  $4.00. 

f 

This  manual  was  developed  by  DE  teachers  using  the  cluster  approafe*h.  It  is  designed 
for  career  exploring  for  DE  students.  Test  samples  are  included  in  the  appendix. 

CASE  STUDIES  -  Set  I.  1973,  $4.00. 

This  unique  approach  to  analyzing  marketing  problems  in  this  collection  of  cases 
includes  an  instructional  summary  booklet.  The  plastic-wrapped  set  of  five  file 
folders  contains  information  6n  retail  buying,  employee  relations,  business  letter 
writing,  management  decision  making,  and  credit  and  collections. 

CASE  STUDIES  -  Set  II.  1973,  $4.00. 

^ 

Tiiis  set  of  case  studtes  includes  five  packets  of  materials  covering  areas  such  as 
sales  promotion,  advertising,  retail  math,  personal  selling,  and  miscellaneous  case 
studies.  Each  title  comes  in  a  separate  file  folder.  Each  case  is  on  a  separate  sheet 
for  ease  in  duplicating  and  for  student  answers.  Following  each  case  is  a  list^f 
notes  io  the  coordinator;  on  that  case.  At  the  end  of  each  file  is  a  list  of  references 
for  the  cases.  ' 


CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION.^ Teacher's  Gu/de.  1968, 26  pages  plus  masters- 
for  transparencies,  $2.00.  '    i  '  , 

The  unit  provides  basic  material  for  students  to  gain  a  knovyledge  of  distribution 
and  its  significance  in  providing  consumers  with  goods  and  services.  Wholesaling, 
retailing,  and  service  type  operations  are  covered.  The  transparency  originals  are^^ 
key^d  to  the  concise  content. 

CHECK.  CASHING  PROCEDURES  &  CASH  HANdLinG  CONtROL.  Sto^e 
Security  Series.  1972,  64  pages,  $3.00. 

/ 

Thfs  is'an  excellent  training  program  to  train  employees  about' the  problems  with 
.handling  checks  in  a  retail  store,  including  a  section  on  shortchange  anti'^ts^' This 
^teaching  outline  also  features  30  handouts  to^be  used  with  the  training  session. 

JHE  COMMON  MARKET  AND  INTERNATJO^IAL  TRADE.  1 97 1^  37  pages, 
$1.50. 

This  narrative  manual  explains  the  characteristics  of  the  countries  comprising  the 
com^m^^arket.  Their  importance  to  world  trade  and  their  relationships  with  the 
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United  States  are  detailed  for  the  teacher  and  students.  The  unit  lends  itself  well 
to  reproduction  for  the  whole  class.  Student  assignments  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  section.  ^ 

COMMUNICATIONS  IN  DISTRIBUTION.  1,970,  110  pages,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  two-part  manual  featuring  written  and  oral  communications.  Examples 
and  handouts  apply  to  distributive  occupations.  Transparency  originals  are  included. 

CURRICULUM  GUIDELINES  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  1970,  97 
pages,  $2.00. 

This  curriculum  outline  places  major  emphasis  on  fundamental  application  of 
marketing  principles.  It  includes  curriculum  for  the  senior  distributive  education 
program  and  the  junior-senior  program.* 

A     DIRECTORY     OF     MARKETING     AND     TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Teacher  s-Students  Resource.  1969,  51  pages,  mim'eo,  $2.00. 

This  manual  contains  a  listing  o^  marketing  and  trade  associations  related  to 
distributive  education.  The  list  Compiles  many  sources,  thereby  facilitating 
communication  and  study  in  any  desired  area  by  the  student-learner.  Areas  covered 
include  manufacturing,. transportation,  communication,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
ffnance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  services. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  RESOURCE*  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  60  pages,^.40  each 
plus  $.40  shipping,  secondary. 

The  manual's  objectives  are  to  provide  jnforrnation.  that  j/vill  better  enable  the 
students  to  id^tify  god  e^ablisfrtheifVatues  and  goats^as  t|ey  relate  yo  economic 
jfompetence;  Other  objectives  are  to  supplement"  the  distributlvi?^  6ducltidn  ^ 
curriculum  with  information  that  will  prepare  the  student  to  become  a  more 
•Informed  consumer  and  to  heJp  the  marketing^ career  student  better  visualize  his 
*5pustomer*s  buying  problems.  The  manual  lists  learning  concepts,  suggested  learning 
experi^Qges,  and  resources. 

THE  DE  STORY.  40  35mm  slides  A/vith  reel-to-reel  or  cassette  tape,  $10.00. 

The  film  explains  the  concept  of  DE  and  shows  students  on  the  job,  explains 
job  duties,  and  attempts  to  answer  all  questions  concerning  the  classroom-job 
training  concept.  %  » 

ECONOMICS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Student's  Resource.  1969,37 
pages  plus  originals  for  making  17  transparencies,  $2.00. 

*" 

This  manual  contains  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  economics  with  emphasis 
on  the  economic  functions  as  they  affect  marketing  and  distribution.  Basic  concepts 
explored  include  supply  and  demand,  production,  and  prices.  Through  this 
introductory  course  students  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Nation's 
economic  system. 
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INTRODUCTION  CARD.'Teacher's  Resource.,(Cooperative  Training.)  1965,1  page. 

Tliis  is  a  printed  3"  x  5"  card  used  by  a  coordinator  when  a  cooperative  education 
student  reports  to' a  prospective  employer.  The  reverse  side  of  the  card,  may  be 
used  by  the  employer  to  indicate  his  decision'^trejatil^e  to  hiring  the  student.  | 

INTERNAL  SHRINKAGE  CONTROL.  Store  Security  Series.  1973,  100  pages, 
$3.00.,  '  .  .  h 

This  is  a  10-session  training  plan  to  alert  managers  to  thQ  problems  of  losses  fr©m 
within  the  retail  store.  A  wealth  of  materials  comes  with  the  manual,  including 
24  transparency  rhasters,  6  handouts,  film  resources,  and  5  lets  of  student  activitiesi^ 

JINGLE  BELL  PRE-CHRISTMAS  TRAINING.  1971,  62  pages,  $2.00.  ' 

The  manual  contains  a  complete  outline  of  the  necessary  elements  in  establishing 
and  teaching  a  pre-Christmas  sales  training  program.  This  includes  the  author's 
promotional  efforts,  his  teaching  outline,  many  handouts,  and  suggestions  for  * 
success. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING.  1972,  81  pages,  $2.00. 

Supervisory  skills  are  stressefl  in  a  functional  outline  discussing  qualities  of  a  leader, 
working  with  people,  and  efficiency  as  it  applies  to  leadershipr 

A    LIBRARY    FOR    mSTRIBUTIVE    EDUCATION.    Teacher's  Resource. 
(Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  34  pages,  $2.00.       ^  ,  - 

The  listinfl  contains  bqpks  on  marketing  and  distribution,  including  some  paperback 
selections.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  covers  a  spectrum  from  "Accounting", 
through  '^Vending  Machines."  This  is  a  helpful  source  book  for  <he  teacher, 
coordinator,  and  librarian.^,  *  ^>   ^     &     M  *>     '  • 

MANAGEMENT  TRAINING.  J970,  61  pages,  $2.00.    ,       /    *  '     *  ' 

Techniques  of  efficient"  man'ageTnent  including  concepts,  £P|pnriurnpaiioji  sl^Uls,^ 
performance  goals,  and  supervision  are  covered  in  a  practical  case  study"  format. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH.  1972,  71  pages,  $3.00. 

Ithis  manual  presents  a  step-by-step  analysis  of  tt\e  methods  used  in  market  research 
to  produce  a  marketing  study  for  entry  m  National  DECA  competition.  It  include? 
^  teaching  outline  and  31  transparency  masters  of  pages  *from  an  award^winning 
^anual.  "V^-— -  ^  .     »  ^ 

Mr\eMPLOYER.  (Cooperative  Training.)   1970,  4  pages,  $.04  each. 

This  is  a  handout  for  businessmen,  parents,  and  students  which  exjjlains  briefly 
the  distributive  education  program  aria  the  responsibilities  of  ail  partiesHnv%lved. 

OHIO  DECA'S  NUMBER  ONE.  1973,  70  slides  with'-choice  of  reel-tQ-reel  or 
cassette,  $15.00.  . 

%  \ 

The  70  slides  gnd  accom/>anying  tape  of  one's  choice  explain  in  detail  the  eveitts 
at  Ohio  $  Fall  Delegates  Confereric^.  It  introduces  one  to  the  excitement  of  state 
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officer  elections  am  the  judging  di^iss  Ohio  DECA,  providing  ^n.ekceltent 
beginning  of  the-^^ar  DECA  motivatoh  ' 

OHIO  DEC^TORS  IN  MARKETJNG.  1973,  80  slides  with  chpice  'of  reel-to-reel 
or  cassette,  $15.00.     •  •        *  .  / 

/ 

The  80  slides  and  accompanying  tape  of  t>nes  chdiqg  explain  the  state  competitive 
events  with  close^Op  shots  of  students  in  competitiijn  as  well  as  some  of  the  thrilled 
winners.  This  sliae  presentation  was  designed  to'  update  older  versions  which  are 
no  longer  factual  and  to  give  the  cpDr^lipatoj  material  to  motivate  a  group  of 
students  as  they>  begin  to  think  about  state  c'ompetition.  It  would  also  provide 
good  public  relations  material  for  shovt^ing  to  parents,  business  people,  or  for 
recruiting. 

PROJECTS  FOR  JUNIOR  STUDENTS.  1971,  39  pages,  $2.00: 

Ten  group  projects  are  outlined  for  junior  distri^tive  education  students.  Student 
work^  forms  are  included  along  with  explanations  W  the  teacher  which  will  carry 
the  group  through  each  step  Of  the  project.      ^  ' 

RECEIVING  CONTROLS.  1971,  53  pages,  $2.00. 

This  much  needed  manual  Covers  store  control  procedures  and  methods  very 
specifically.  The  .outline  reinforces  control  concepts  and  ind(c?ates  clearly  the 
relatipnship  of  controls  to  the'retail  flow  of  merchandise.  It  covers  the  mechanics  - 
-  involved  pnd  discusses  prevention  of  common  control  problems. 

•REDUCING  SHOPLIFTING;  Store- Security  Series.  1973,  58  pages,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  much  used  manual  designed  to  pinpoint  the  methods  used  by  shoplifters, 
^eirgDaojive^waysH^iq  deal  vyith  them,  and  rtiethpds  to  protect  one's  )3usiness  against  ^ 
^  Jhennu  The  manual  ^contains  handouts^^^casa  studies,  tests,  and  a  Gon^lete^teaBhinpg?^    T?  f 
OutUnS^  V     ,  *^  ^  -  '  u  ^ 


SELECTION,  PLACtMEN       ND  EVAL'UATION.  1971,  41  pages,  $2.00. 

•This  '41-page  booklet  ^ugge*ts  all  the  forms  a  coordinator  would  need  for  .a 
cooperative  distributive  education  program.  Jt  includes  formats  for  interviewing 
students,  progress  reports,  agreements,  and  fpllow-ups  which  woUld  also  be 
adaptable  to  other  vocational  programs  besides  DE. 


SIMULATIONS  AND  GAMES,  1972,  77  pages,  $2.00; 
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This  is  a  basic  guide  to  ni^arketing  and  .business-orie^nted  games  which  can  be 
purchased  by  the  coordinator  for  classroom  use.  As  a  new  media  field  fonteaching, 
these  simulations^  and  games  should  be.  investigated  and  adapted  for  specialized* 
educational'  purposes.  This  77-page  manual  explains  the  game  and  lists  the  name 
and  address  of  the  source  and  price.  ^  ' 

TELE-TECHNIQUES  MEAN  BUSINESS.  1971,  72  pages,  $3,00. 

This  rtJanual  is  directed  to  adult  students  who  wish  to  learn  the  businesslike  manner 
of  handling  different  types* of  phone  calls.  Telephone  personality  improvement  and 
^sfelling  skills  are  covered  in  depth.. 


TEN  STEPS  OF  A  PLANNED  SALES  PRE^ENTATJON,  1972,  $2,95. 

This  12-inch  33  RPM  record  and  script  booklet  is  a  sales  training  item  that  could 
be  used  by  a  large  group  or  individual  student.  Narrated  by  Cloyd  Steinmetz,  a  ^ 
top  salesman  and  sales  trjainee,  it  is  an  enthusiastic  presentation  of  JO  selling  tips 
to  motivate  sales  trainees,  •  ' 

-  TOLEDO  TITLE  SLIDES,  1972,  20  35mm  slides, ^5,00, 

"""" " 

Toledo  Public  Schools  developed  a  fine  DE  promotional^lide  presentation  mcluding 
very  professionally-done  lettered  slides  which  served  to  introduce  each  area  covered. 
These  slides  (title  slides)  were  duplicated  with.Toledo's  permissioh.  By  purchasing 
these' slides,  a  fine  presentation  for  a  local  program  can  be  developed.  Simply  use 
these  twenty  slides  as  a  skeleton  and  complete  with  pictures  of  individual  students, 

UNIPAC:  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.  1971,  51  pages,  $1,50. 

This  individual  student  package  of  nine  lessons  is  designed  to  give  a  basic 
understanding  »©f  the  three  main  types  of-husiness  organization.  This  51 -page 
booklet  has  a  pretest,  post  test,  and  practice  exercises  or  a  project  for  each  section. 

UNIPAC:  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  1971,  29  pages,  $1.50, 

This  individual  student  package  of  four  lessons  is  designed,  to  give  a  basic 
understanding  of  distributive  education  before  a  high  school  student  decides  to 
enroll  in  the  program.  This  26-page  booklet  consists  of  a  pretest,  post  tQst,  and 
practice  exercises  for  each  section. 

^  ,   YOUR  FUTURE  IN  RETAILING,  1972,  54  35mm  slides  with  reel-to-reel  or  ... 
cassette  tape,  $15.00, 

This  presentation  was.fund^  by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundatioa.Ht  is  professionally 
done  and  features  outstanding  photography  and  a' sound  studio  tape  with  the 
narrative  by  a  radio  announi:er.  The  series  pictures  a  trip  through  a  large  modern, 
department  store  showing  /he  differenFjoBs  available^of  vocational  studlhts,'1t^' 
is  excellent  for  recruiting  vocational  students  or  for  introducing  DE  students  to 
the  many  operations  involved  in  terge  store  retailing, 

OKLAHOMA 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  1'-  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  1973,  524  pages, 
$12.00,  10th  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  written  for  grade  10  includes  the  following  areas: 
!    orientation,  importar^ce  of  distribution,  careers,  personal  development,  human 

relations,  job  skills,  employment,  financial  management,  business  math,  and  ^ 
,  audiovisual  supplement.  The  self-contained  units  of  instruction  include  performance 

objectives,  suggested  activities  for  ^teacher  and  students,  information  sheets, 

assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to  jtests, 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  II  -  A  COURSE  QF  STUDY.  1971,  987  pages 
$15.00,'  ^ 

This  color-coded   publication  for   distributive  education   covers  ten  topics: 
.   orientation, '^human  relations,  basic  selling,  knowing  merchandise,  sales  promotion, 
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visual  merchandising,  readying  merchandise,  location  arttt  layout,  store  organization, 
and  American  market.  Each  self-contained  instructional  unit  includes  performance 
objectives,  suggested  activities  ^or  .student  and  teacher,  infdrmation  sheets, 
assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  III  -  A  CQURSE-OF  STUDY.  1972,  784  pages, 
$12.00. 

Tj;iis  color-coded  publication  designed  to  follow  the  DE  11  course^ of  studyindudes-r..  _ 
the  fdlowing  areas:  introduction  to  business  management,  marketing  research^. 
"  problems  of  selecting  site  location  and  layout,  financial  requirements  of  a  business,  ^ 
purchasing  and  merchandising  management,* internal  business  organization,  problems 
in  sales  promotion,  and  sales  management.  The  'self-contained  u?iits  include 
performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment  sheets,  tests,  and  answers  to  tests. 

OREGON 

COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE.  Coordinator's  Manual.  1970,  29  pages 
$.85. 

This  manual  outlines  factors  which  need  to  be  considered  before  implementing 
a  cooperative  program,  steps  to  be  taken  in  planning  stages,  resporisibilities  of 
various  ,  participants,  and  minimum  criteria  requests-  to  qualify  for  state 
reimbursement. 

/lARKETING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  109  pages,  $2.50. 

This  guide  qutlines  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  entry-level 
competencies  in  the  broad  field  of  marketing  or  for  entrance  into  apprenticeship, 
post  high  school,  or  university  programs.  A  large  number  of  occupations  were 
reduced  to  six  key  occupations  which  are  considered  to*  be  representative  of 
marketing  occupations.  The  key  occupations  analyzed  include:  satesman  -  driver,  ^ 
real  estate  salesman,  insurance  salesman,  fopd^prpd^cjf^i^smaiv  buiWi^^ 

construction   PnuinmPnt  kx\t\  ^^unnfffi'c  "calocman    anH  nonorol    r.'IlAPrv^r^n  ' 


f  r   >  §  r     ;  .construction  equipment  |nd  "supplies  'salesma'n,^and  general  salesman. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM.  1973,  353  pag0L$^4,  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  grade.    '        ^  -  -^-^ 

This  guide  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  do  some  broad  planning  within  ' 
the  distributive  pdueation  pnograms,  to  include  DECA  activities,  and  school  and 
community  resources.  Suggestions  for  course  content  for  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
grades  cro.  recommended.  , 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  TRAINING  PLANS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  1973, 85  pages,  free. 

.   .      i  V  T'l!^>  "?3nua!  is  designed  to  providemodel  training  plans  foriJi^varietY.of  occupations 
"  assigned  to  distributive  education.  Eighteen  areas  are  included 'suclTas  adlvertis  ^ 

services,  apparel  and  accessories,  automotive,  finance  and  credit,  floristry,  and  foQ^j'"^*^^"-^  ^ 
distribution. 
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HANDBOOK:  CONDUCTING  DISTRICT  STATE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCES.  1973.  34  pages,  free. 

;  This  publication  is  intended  to  give  guidance  to  all  distributive  education  personnel 
that  have  responsibilities  in  conducting  distributive  education  career  development 
conferences.  The  manual  lists  specific  activities  to  be  accomplished  by  those  given 
responsibilities  in  conducting  a  leadership  conference  with  a  time  schedule  for 
completion  of  a_ctiyities. 

^HANDBOOK  FOR  DISfmBUTlVE  ^EDaCAtTON  rtACHER  COORdTnaTORS 
1970,  99  pages,  $.63.  -  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  Eandbook  for  distrTbLTtiW  educatiorf  is  tcT  define  the^ 
responsibilities  of  school  administrators  and  DE  teacher-coordinators  pertaining  to 
^ .  the  developing  and  maintaining  of  a  quality  distributive  education  program.  The 
declared  intent  of  the  handbook  is  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  practical  and  philosophical 
educational  development  of  a ^ sound  program.  Included  are  suggested  forms  for 
use  in  coordination  of  the  program  and  a  suggested  self-evaluation. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ACTIVITY  PROGRAM-DE  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA.  Teacher's  Resource.  1971,  23 
transparencies,  $3.25.  . 

These  23  transparencies  give  a  view  of  the  international,  natFonal,  state,  and  local 
organizations  of  distributive  education  clubs.  They  present  the  awards,  activities, 
and  purposes  of  the  organization.^  ^ 

BASIC  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERIES  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Teacher's 
Manual.  1971.  23  pages.  $1.25.  9th.  10th.  and  11th  grade. 

This  booklet  presents  a  topical  outline  of  the  basic  curriculum  material  keyed  to 
manuals  of  instruction  provided  for  each  teacher-coordinator  of  distributive 
education  in  South  Carolina. 

DE  BULLETIN  BOARD  IDEAS  Teacher's  Manual.  1973.  17  pages.  $4.85.  t 

This  second  publication  on  bulletin  board  ideas  presents  17  examples  of  bulletin 
boards  which  could  be  used  for  DE  Recognition,  identification,  and  student 
recruitment  of  prospective  DE  students.  The  needed  materials  and  supplies,  cost, 
and  time  f9r  each  bulletin  board  theme  are  given.  This  publication  does  not 
duplicate  other  publications  of  bulletin  board  ideas. 

DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION  STUDENT  HANDBOOK.  Student's  Handbook 
1969,  13  pages,  $.76. 

This  handbook  is  addressed  directly  to  the  student  and  includes,  such  things  as 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  DE  student,  a  code  of  ethics,  the  distributive 
education  club,  one's  future  in  DE,  and  a  place  to.^  record  dates  to  remember. 
The  use  of  color  and  the  inclusion  of  illuatrations  make  it  an  attractivesttidfint^ 
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EMPLOYEE'S  ROL^  IN  THfFT  FfEDUCflON.  Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  47  slides 
with/  script,  $1 3.00 1 1th  or  •12th  grade. 

^his  script  and  set  of  47  glides  emphasize  the  need  for  the  employee  to  use  effective 
security  practices.  The  external  phase  of  theft  reduction  should  be  shown  during 
th€  junior  or  senior  year. 

X 

FILlMG    -   THE    KEY    TO    BETTER    ORGANIZATION    FOR  TEACHING 
MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION.^  Teacher's  Guide.  1971-,  22  pages,  $5.25, 
-^cofldary.     ^  ^  ^       \  ^  ^    -  .'jc  ^  .     ^  ^  . 

The  distributive  eciucation  file  index  is  presented  in  16  major  sections.  Three"  arid 
-one-half  ef  these -s#€tiens  are^-deyoted*  to  noncurricular  ftrogcaon, areas  designed  as 

supporting  information,  while  the  remaining  twefve  and  one-half  sections  have  direct 
^curriculum  relationsHip.  Also  included  are  file  folder  tabs  as  well  as  systems  to 

6rganize  files.  *\  ^ 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PREPARATION  .OF  STUDIES  IN  MARKETING.  Teacher's 
and  Student's  Manual.  1972,  60  pages,  $3.00,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade. 

This  manual  was  developed  to  help  teachers  and  students  better  understand  the 
purposes  of  the  studies  in  marketing  and  to  give  them  practical  information  in 
the  actual  preparation  of  the  study.  The  DECA  Handbook  is  the  guide  for  the 
brochure. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  AN  AREA  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  MANUAL 
WITH  SLIDES.  Teacher's  and  Student's  Manual.  1972,  73  pages,  22  slides,  $12.00, 
10th,  11th,  and  12fh  graHe. 

The  purposes  of  this  manual  are  to  give  the  students  experience  in  ic^arch, 
selection,  and  organization  of  information  for  practical  use  in  one  area  of  marketing 
and  distribution;  to  provide  learrM'ng  exp€rj^?r>c9S  which  contribute  to.  occupational 
competence  for  careers  in  marketing  and  distribution;  and  to  provide  cocurricular 
activities  relating  directly  to  classroom  instruction.  Accompanying  the  book  is  a 
set  of  22  slides  designed  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  introducing  students  to 
the  area  of  distribution  manual  as  a  research  project.  The  script  for  the  slides 
is  included  in  the  book.  '  * 

RECRUITMENT  In  DE.  Teacher's  Guide.  1971, -20  pages,  $1.25;  also  available 
31  transparencies,  1971 )  §2.75,  9th  and  10th  grade. 

This  manual  provides  information  concerning.the  recruiting  of  DE  students.  A  set 
of  transparencies  accompanies  the  manual.  !t  includes  samples  of  forms  to  use 
in  recruiting  students,  a  sample  letter  to  students  and  parents  for  DE,  and  student 
agreement  forms. 

TEACHER-COORDINATOR  HANDBOOK  WITH  SLIDES  AND  SCRIPT.  Teacher's 
Handbook.  1973^  80  slides,  58  pages,  $19.00. 

This  handbook  is  designed  to  present  information  and  suggestions  for  developing 
a  more  effective  and  productive  distributive  education  program^.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  guideline  to  aid  new  and  experienced  teachers,  school  acjministratQw,  guidance 
personnel,  the  public,  and  students.  Accompanying  the  book  is  ^  set^f  80  slides 


with  script  designed  to  be  used  by  teacher-coori^f^tors  in  iiratoducing  students 
to  distributive  education.  ^* 

TEXAS  (UT)  "  , 

APPLIED  ARITHMETIC  FOR  DISTRIBUTION.  Student's  Manual.  1970  (Reprint),' 
95  pJiges,  $3.00. 

The  information  and  the  problems  in  the  assignments  are  designed  to  equip  the 
trainee  with  the  skills  of  arithmetic  suitable  for  application  to  merchandising 
problems.  The  18  assignments  are  categorized  under  5  main  sections.  Involved  are 
i^9PP^5^l'°"^  earnings,  payroll  and  productivity;  diso^iAits  and  interest;  margins, 
mirkdowns,  and  expenses;  and  turnover  and  projit.  tl^'llosing  section  deals  with 
interpreting  business  records^  I 

APPLIED  ARITHMETIC  F^R  DISTRIBUTION^*  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's 
Manual.  1970  (Reprint),  42  ^ges,  $1.25.  | 

I 

The  answer  book  provides  solutions  to  problems  and;  information  about  projects 
and  speeds  the  teacher-coordinator's  evaluation  of  student  progress.  There  is  also 
a  helpful  bibliography  provided  which  contains  many .-helgful  texts  and  references. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  DRI LLS.  Stud^Ws  Manual.  1968  (Reprint), 
97  pages,  $3.00.  / 

The  content  has  been  prepared  /or  individual  student  instruction.  It  is  intended 
to  supplement  class  discussion  and  drill  in  arithm^ic.  Material  in  the  manual  is 
to  be  covered  by  first-year  students.  In  the  four  sections  are  covered  such  items 
as  arithmetic  fundamentals,  mathen^^ics  for  distr/bution,  one  and  one's  federal 
income  tax,  and  ?dminisirative  mathematics.  Twerfty-five  units  of  instruction  are 
included  in  the  publication.  ^  / 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  DRILLS  AN^ER  BOOK.  Teacher's  ManuaL 
1969  (Reprint),  28  payt^.  Si .50.  / 

I  ■ 

This  manual  contains  the  answers' to  the  problefns  and  assignments  contained  in 
the  student's  manual.  '  } 

BASIC  MATH  OF  DISTRIBUTION.  Teacher's  Guid^^  1969,  176  pages,  $6.00. 

The  publication  is  written  from  the  point  of  view,  tf^&t  m  distributive  education 
it  has  long  been  recognized  that  theiteaching  of  math  has  needed  a  fresh  Approach 
'  or  direction.  The  approach  used  ii^  the  guide  is  from  the  concept^  of  profit  in 
distribution.  There  are  three  part?  that  make  up  the  content:  Part  I  -  The  Prinbif)les 
of  Profit;  Part  II  -  The  Improvement  and  Development  of  Math  Skills;  and  Part; 
III  •  The  Application  of  Math  to  Distributive  Functions. 

COLOR  DYNAMICS.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  173  pages,  $8.95  for  the  kit. 
» 

A  basic  knowledge  of  color  is  vital  to  merchandising  and  product  information. 
The  references  used  in  the  assignments  are  the  best  and  simplest  that  could  be 
foundMor  high  school  level  understanding.  There  are  21  assignments  in  thwnanual. 
Each  assignment  contains  information  abfet  a  specific  topic,  a  series  of  questions 
to  ba  answered,  and  several  projects  challenging  to  the  trainee.  The  kit  includes 
a  stMent's  assignment  manual,  an  answer  book  for  the  teacher,  and  three  reference 
booftets. 
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COLOR  DYNAMICS  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teachers  Guide.  1968,  77  pages,  priced 
with  the  kit.        .  . 

The  answer  book  aids  the  teacher  in  assessing  the  degree  of  learning  and 
understanding  achieved  by  the  trainee.  The  kit  includes  a  student's  assignment 
manual,  an  answer  book  for  the  teacher,  and  three  reference  booklets. 

*  COMMUNICATION  IN  DISTRIBUTION.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)' 
1968,  175  pages,  37.00. 

The  guide  is  prepared  to  help  distributive  education  teacher-coordinators  convince 
students  that  their  communication  can  be  effective  and  vital  in  their  lives.  Content 
is  set  up  in  a  two-column  format  with  suggestions  to  the  teacher  given  on  one 
side  and  the  teaching  outline  on  the  other.  Five  units  are  included:  comrhunicatipn 
defined  and  explained,  listening  and  observing,  reading,  oral  communication,  and 
.  written  communication.  The  level  of  content  is  first  year  basic  instruction. 

COMMUNICATIONS  (ORAL  AND  WRITTEN).  Teachers  Guide.  1964,  173  pages 
33.75. 

'  ft. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  guide  is  to  help  each  trainee  understand  and  master 
the  techniques  of  oral  communication  in  order  to  use  these  skills  in  influencing 
others  positively.  Part  one  contains  seven  units  dealing  with  oral  communications. 
Part  two,  dealing  with' written  com'mupications,  has  ten  units.  Written  assignments 
are  incorporated  into  the  guide  to  assist  the  teacher  in  developing  student 
comprehension.  * "  •  ^  ' 

DATA  PROCESSfNG  AS  iT  APPLIES  TO  DISTRIBUTION.  Teacher's  Manual. 
1970,  113  p^ges,  $5.00. 

This  teacher's  manual  provides  a  sintple  and  direct  approach  to  data  processing 
and  the  use  of  computers.  Subjects  include:  what  is  data  processing?,  factors  ^f 
improved  data  processing  methods,  electronic  data  process,  and  the  application  of 
^EDP  to  distributive  biytsjness  operations.  .    '    .    •  ^ 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  OUR  ECONOMY.  Teacher's  Guide.  1970  (Reprint),  80  pages, 
32.50. 

This  guide  is  intended  to  expose  the  displaced  worker  to  a  description  and  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  system  as  related  to  distribution.  Major  divisions  within 
the  manual  include  such  topics  as  economics  defined  and  explained,  scope  of  the 
economy,  economic  concepts  as  theV  relate  to  distributive  education,  and  career 
opportuQjties  in  distribution.  ^ 

THE  HOvi  IN  PARLIAMENTArV  PROCEDURES.  Student's  Workbook.  1969,23 
pages,  31.00.  ^    *  ^ 

The  workbook  contains  12  assignments  that  include  problems  and  projects.  Students 
are  urged  to  role-play  situations  to  develop  skill  in  handling  meetings  with  members 
of  a/peer  group.  A  section  of  the  booklet  is  set  aside'  for  a  definition  of  terms 
ba;red  upon  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 
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THE  HOW  IN  PARLIAMENTARY. PROCEDURES.  Teacher's  Answer  Book:^1969, 
44  pages,  $1.50. 


This  answer  book,  In  addition  to  providing  the  teacher  with  the  needed  information 
for  evaluating  student  performance,  contains  answers  to  the  test  on  the  first  six 
^signments,  a  suggested  test  on  the  last  six  assignments  with  answers,  and  a 
definition  of  terms  used  in  parliamentary  procedures. 

HOW  TO  SUPERVISE  EMPLOYEES. -Instructor's  Manual.  4969  (Reprint),  71 
■  pages,  $5.00. 

The  manual  coatains  the  basic  steps  in  training  and  covers  techniques  for  clarifying 
skill  development,  factual  information,  and  attitude  development.  Several  helpful 
passout  sheets  are  available  in  the  manual  as  well.  This  package  includes  How  to 
Train  An  Employee. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  AN  EMPLOYEE.  Instructor's  Manual.  1969  (Reprint),  54  pages, 
priced  with  above  manual  (HOW  TO  SUPERVISE  EMPLOYEES). 

This  manual  contains  the  familiar  two-column  approach  of  teaching  tips  and 
content.  There  is  included  as  well  a  set  of  18  passout  sheets  which  the  instructor 
can  reproduce  and  use  in  teaching  the  course.  Topics  covered  include  such  items 
as  ways  to  induct  an  employee,  to  follow  up,  and  to  handle  grievances,  and  a 
check-up  on  supervision. 

PERSONAL  QUALIT<ES  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  DISTRIBUTION.  Teacher's  Guide. 
1969  (Reprint),  50  pages,  $1.50. 

The  guide  was  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  preparing  for  entry  jobs 
in  distribution.  It  consists  of  five  units  and  a  bibliography.  Topics  covered  include 
the  able  man  and  his  health,  attitudes,  and  ethics.  Ways  to  apply  for  a  job  are 
also  included  in  the  content  %\  this  booklet  which  is  one  of  a  series  consisting 
of  four  manuals  entitfed  the  Preparatory  Series.  All  four  manuals  purchased  as 
a^sei.  sell  for  ^,95. -v-         ^      ^  ^ 

# 

P-ROJECTS.  Teacher's  Manual.  1969,  180  pages,  $6.00. 
i 

rtlis  manual  makes  available  to  the  teacher  a  wide  range  of  projects  for  use  in 
teaching  situations.  It  provides  sufficient  resources  to  free  the  instructor  tg^ better 
organize  and  teach  conttf^it  aid  to  spend  more  time  with  individual  students.  The 
five  units  included  in  the  publication  are  personal  qualities  for  success,  arithmetic, 
communications,  distribution  in  our  economy,  and  basiic  selling. 

SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  RELATIONSHIPS.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative 
'SS'. Training.).  T969,  150  pages,  $5.00. 

This  manual  contains  basic  information  needed  by  the  teacher-coordinator  in 
working  with  cooperative  education  students.  A  preview  outline  helps  the  instructor 
organize  and  plan  the  areas  of 'major  importance  for  the  learners.  The  guide  covers 
four'  u nHs :- -aci  :~ii^xodygXipn /*to  distributive  education,  orientation,  personal 
deV|elopment  and  preparatl<jn  lor  work,  and  one's  career  in  distribution.  The  level 
of  content  is  first  year  basic  instruction. 


TECHNIQUES  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS.  Instructor's  Manual.  1969  (Reprint),  89  pages, 
•  mimeo,  $4.50. 

The  course  provides  for  practical  working  knowledge  of  H^he  job  analysis  technique^. 
It  is  set  up  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours  of  instruction.  Topic?  covered  in  the  two-hour 
.  sessions  foclude  an  introduction  to  job  analysis,  preparation  of  forms,  techniques 
of  collecting  information,  processing,  VicJ  putting  the  job  analysis  to  work. 

THE  USE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  PREEMPLOYMENT 
LABORATORY  CURRICULUM  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Teacher*s 
Handbook.  1970,  43  pages,  $3.00. 

It  contains  six  sections  dealing  with  behavioral  objectives  and  their  use  and 
application  in  distributive  education.  There  are  available  in  the  handbook 
definitions,  examples  of  behavioral  objectives,  and  applications  of  the  use  of 
objectives  in  the  preemployment  laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  MARKETING.  1371,  136  pages,  $1.25,  11th  grade. 

^ 

The  content  of  this  manual  focuses  on  self-improvement  in  human  relations  bnd 
preventing  and  solving  problems  involving  associations  with  coworkers,  supervisors, 
and  customers.  Case  problems  and  role  playing  are  the  primary  instructional 
methods  employed.  A  variety  of  vocational  learning  experiences  in  the  form  of 
projects  is  provided. 

WASHINGTON  5  ' 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSE  OUTLINE^.  1972  (Revised),  250  pages, 
$9.50.r 

This  course  of  study  was  developed  by  ten  DE  coordinators!  The  old  1964  units 
were  updated  using  performance  objectives  and  then  each  unit  was  tested.  Each 
"  unit  contains  objectives,  sources,  outline,  and  activities.  The  material  is  iniloose-leaf 
\  ^  fprm.  Areas  of  instruction  include  the  foJIowing:  orientation,  job  ^placemenV 
personality  improvement,  human  relations,  salesmanship,  product  knowledge, 
communications,  math,  store  policy,  security,  cash  register,  sales  promotion,  careers, 
and  other  subject  matter. 

WEST  VIRGINIA        ^  '  " 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  AND  HANDBOOK.  (Cooperative Training.)  1969,88  pages, 
mimeo,  $1.50. 

The  guide  has  been  developed  for  use  by  teacher-coordinators.  The  content  is 
divided  into  ten  sections  inclijding:  preparatory  curriculums,  organization  and 
administration  of  adult  programs,  the  DE  coordinator^  organization  and  operation 
of  cooperative  education,  the  project  methpd  in  high  school  programs,  and  DE 
Club  activity.  The  handbook  contains  sections  on  evaluation  and  resources. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


Materials  that  follow  are  general  in  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and  are  listed  uader 
the  headings  of  Administrator's  Resource,  Career  Education,  Student's  Resource,  or  Teacher's 
Resource.  The  Teacher's  Resource  matenal  may  prove  helpful  to  supervisors  and  administrators 
as  well. 

ADM+NISTRAT0R:S  resource :_ ah  Vocational  Areas  -  ' 

OHIO  -      -  •  . 

ORGANIZATION    AND    OPERATION    OF-   A    LOCAL    PROGRAM  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION!  1968,  86  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  publication  deals  with  establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  comprehensive 
programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  publication  should*  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  guide  for  administrators  of  vocationaL^d  "technical  education 
programs:  superintendents  of  schools,  directors,  coorcffl^ators,  or  ' deans.  The 
references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provide  added  resource  material  helpful  to 
those  who^desire  to  pursue  information  in  depth. 

SUGGESTED  "^SPACE    AND    EQUIPMENT    COSTS    FOR    JOB  TRAlPllRG 
PROGRAMS.  Planning  Guide.  1967,  53  pages,  $1.50. 

This  illustrated  guide  was  prepared  to  assist  school  administrators,  architects,  home 
economics  teachers,  and  others  to  plan  and  develop  programs  in  high  schools  and  joint 
vocational  schools.  Details  for 'space  and  equipment  have  ^en  developed  at  an 
optimum  level.  The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  for  self-contained  work 
experience  opportunities  within  the  school.  A  bibliography  is  included. 

PENNSYLVANIA" 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  CRITERIA.  1972, 
8  pages,  free. 

This  manual  is  designed  to  be  used  in  evaluating  ^pperative  vocati^onal  education 
programs.  *  ^----^^.v 

VERMONT 

^;  GUIDELINES  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT. 

1972,  96  pages.  ,  -  ' 

This  manual  provides  guidelines  Jor  developing  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  in  Vermont.  Part  I  includes  cooperative  vocational  education  programs 
in  area  vocational  centers  and  Pjyt  II  covers  cooperative  vocational  education  in 
other  high  schools. 

CAREER  EDUCATION:  All  Vocational  Areas 
-     •  ALABAMA 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  HANDBOOK.  1973,  23  pages.-^  ^  ^  ^  . 

This  handbook  briefly  explains  a  career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,  ancf  yi^^ys" 
to  do  it.  It  lists  components  of  a  career  guidance  program  and  responsibilities  of 
the  following  persons  for  career  guidance:  guidance  Specialists,  teachers,  vocational 
educators,  administrators,  parents,  and  other  community  members. 
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ARIZONA  1  ^^-^  ^ 

CAREER  EDUCATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  BIBLIOG^APH^ND  INDEX  1972 
350  pages.  I  • 

This  guide  contains  three  major  sedtiohs:  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials,, 
indexes  to  Arizona  career  edycatioi^  materials  by  ipareer  education  element  and 

her  project  and  non-project  produced  materials  by 
levels. 


grade  levels,  and  indexes  to  O' 
.subject-matter  area  and  grade 


COLORADO  \ 

COMMUNICATIONS  AN^  MEDIA.  1972,  137  pages/$5.00,  junior  high  and  high 
school  level.  ,  I 

•This   guide   provides  units  |)f   instruction   in" fhe  following  areas  of  , the 
communications  and  media  cluster:  reading  skill  devdflopment,  meeting  the  public, 
-  listening  and  following  directions,  parliamentary  procedure,  group  discussion,  public 

speaking,  conversational  skNI,  use  of  references,  and  mass  media.  It  is  suggested 
for  use  as  a  separate  "mini"  course  or  as  part  of  an  English  class  at  the  junior 
hi5^J^^op/^l^  school  level. 

DELAWARE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1973,  90  ' 
pages,  $1.25,  9th  grade. 

-    -  This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction  for  a  ninth  grade  course  concerning 

J  career  opportunities  within  the  world  of  business.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  giving 

goals  and  objectives,  procedures  and  activities,  and  resources  and  references.  The 
\  units  are  designed  to  provide  information  as  well  as  "hands  on"  experiences 

•^'^     ^     necessary  to  aid  in  caree.*"  selection. 
'  \  ^ 

IOWA  , 

AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER.  1973,  100 
pages,  $20.00,  high  schopi  and  junior  college  level.  ,      f    '   >         »  , 

This  is  an  indiyidualized  program  designed  to  be  used  in  a  resource  center  or  other 
independent  study  area  under  the  direction  of  a  student  advisor.  After  a  period 
of  evaluation  to  determine  the  student's  strengths  and  needs,  the  student  selects 
the  options  on  which  he  wishes  to  concentrate  his  efforts.  The  material  does  not 
include  instructions  for  use.  Anyone  planning  to  use  .the  system  would  need  to 
obtain  more  information  about  it.  Material  is  written  with  objectives  and  does 
include  multi-media  resources  and  books, 

MAINE  ^ 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  BROCHURE.  1973,    23  pages. 


rmr-m^^mm^lS^S^  ™^ i?^^?         brochure  explaining  general  corfcepts  of  career  education.  Included 
^  ^        ^  \^  \s  a  sh6n  description  of  career  education  programs  in  Maine.  It  is  designed  to 
make  teachers  in  Maine  aware  of  career  education  and  to  provide  insights, 
,  perspectives,  and  knowledge  of  ways  career  education  can  bp^  planned  and 
implemented  in  Maine  schools.  ! 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,  268  pages. 

This  curriculum  guide  is  designed  to  provide  Maine  educators  with  a  model  for 
c^^veloping  concepts,  activities,  and  resource  materials  that  will  introduce  career 
education  into  the  schools.  It  contains  a  shor^chapter  on  concepts  aQ(^  chapter 
delineating  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  counselor,  the  administrator,  \the  school 
board;  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  career  education  Qpordinator,  and 
the  guidance  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  examples  of  activities  jdevfeloped 
and  tested  in  Maine  schools  for  integration ^of  qareer  edjut^tioa  iato-*lha  classroom 
Z  S  rat^emeiifary  and  junibr^and'lemor  high  school  levels.  This  is  a  helpful  publicatiofV 
for  schools  developing  a  career  education  program. 

CAREER  education' K-12  '-  SAD -#9.  1973,  95  pages'.  • 

This  is  a  final  report  of  a  research  and  development  project  in  career  education 
conducted  under  Part  C  of  'Public  Law  90-57^.  The  project  was  conducted  for 
one  year  in  School  District  Number  9,  Farmington,  Maine.  The  communities  served 
by  this  district  are  mostly  sm^ih^d  rgral.  A  comprehensive  report  includes  goals 
and  objectives,  procedures  followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions^ 
'implications,  and  recommerudations  for^tlxe  future.  . 

•MARYLAND     *  -  t  ^  ,       - .  .  ^-  ^ 

CALLING  CARBERS.^'jllfilevision  Series.  1973,  15  lessons.     *      ^  •  , 

Lesso^#4  Medical  Services  I  and  Lessqn  #5  Medical  Services  II  are  segments  of 
a  career  5wgreness**series  suitabje*  foF»  the  intermediate  grade|J.A  teacher's  manual 
and  supplement  are  included.  PVoduced  by  Division  of^lnstructional  T^Tevision,  in 
^ollat)oratjon  with  thi  Division  of  Vocational-Techn^l  Education,  Maryland  State 
DejDari^ent  of  E(|u^lon,  it  is  available  for  out-of-state  telecast 'through  the- Eastern  ' 
Educational  Network.  Diretft  Jnquiries  to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard 
.Spergel,  381  EINot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021^.  -  \*  • 

*  ^.  *  •       ,  "  •       '  * 

MISSISSIPPI         '     '    ^  ^      .  ,  ^  . 

TEACHER'S      GUIDE  -    FOR      OCCUPATIONAL      ORIENTATION:  AN 
IjMTRlDDUCTION  TO  TH^  WORlD  OF  WORK.  1972,  452  pages,  $7.50. 

This  guide  IS  design64      help^the  Jeacher  plan  a  cou^rse  of  study  for  a  class  in  ^, 
i    occupational  orieatation/caPeaT  education.  Ideas  puld»be  adopted  by  teachers  in 
.   other  class^  who  wish^  ihtegrate  some  career  orientation.  Topiqs  covered ^crude: 
^  the  importance -of ^  \yon<;  untlerstanding  the  world  of  work;  what  is  success?; 
preparing  fpr  a  c'bise^;  and  exploring  seryice  occuQ^tions,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, organization  occup^tiojis,  technology  occupations,  outdoor  occupations, 
general  cultural  occupations,  ^nd  arts  and  entertainment  occupations.  Student 
materials*  are  also  available.  ^    *  ' 

MISSOURI  '  ^  '   /     ^;  ^ 

^JOB  APPLICATION  AND'  INXpRyiEW.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,^354  pages,* 
$15.00  plus  postage  and  handlir^b,'  -high  schCol  and  adult  basic  education. 

The  instructor's  guide  is  divided  into  nine^insliiuctional  units:  Whyiw5rl^;  career 
opportilinities;  occupational  information;  self-evaiuation;  Ifetter  of  application  and  * 
appliCc/tion  blank;  job  interview,  tests,  and  forms;  money  management;  job  success 
factors;  artd  job  promotion  and  advancement.  Each  instructional  unit  includes 
behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for 'teacher^  and  students,  inWmation 
sheetajvisual  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the -tests.  Units  are  plannecj  for  n^re  than 
one  lesson  or  class  period  of  instruction. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION.  1969, 
41  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  developing  and  implementing  career  education.  It 
discusses  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  child  development  and  constructs  a  model 
for  career  development  on  a  K-1 2  continuum.  It  examines  the  practical  applications^ 
of  the  theories  of  self-awareness,  career  awareness,  and  career  decision  making. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  INCREASING  THE  VOCATIOMAL  AWARENESS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Guidebook  for  Teachers.  1969,  31  pages, 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  six-part  volume.  The  first  two  parts  introduce  the  problenr^p  associated 
with  the  development  of  vocational  awareness  and  iatroduce  a  concept* model  for 
the  systematic  introduction  of  the  concept.  The  third  part  provides  material  which 
may  be  used  in  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample  instructional  units  for  increasing  vocational  awareness.  Section  five  describes 
some  commonly  used  social  studies  activities  which  enhance  vocational  awareness. 
Section  six  introduces  several  job  families  or  clusters  of  occupations. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  JOB  PLACEMENT.  1969,  63  pages,  $1.50. 

The  first  thirty-four  pages  develop  the  concept  of  job  placement.  This  development 
starts  with  a  detailed  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  ^  rationale 
for  handling  the  problem.  Sections  three  and  four  provide  specific,*  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  initiation  and  operation  of  a  job  placement  program.  The  last 
twenty-nine  pages  report  some  of  the  information  gained  in  the  operation  of  five 
experimental  job  placement  programs. 

INTRODUCTION' TO  VOCATIONS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  450  pages,  $7.50. 

This  manual  contains  material  'which  may  be  used  as  a  text  by  the  teacher  for 
student  instruction.  It  Is  also  intended  to  be  use3  as  a  guide  to  assist  the  teacher 
and  coordinator  of  the  program.  It  contains  th6  following  cycles:  know  yourself, 
environment,  health  and  environmental  careers,  mechanical  contracting, 
^science-engineering-technology,  small .  business,  textile,  transportation,  and  the 
following  mini-cycles:  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,  business  education,  careers  in 
advertising,  florist-horticulture,  graphic  arts,  measurement,  police  careers,  and 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

INTRODUdTlON  TO  VOCATIONS  FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED. 
1972,  55  pages,  $1.00. 

.   This  is  a,  part  of  career  development  for  a  special' group.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  the  following:  general  plans,  the  student  as  a  member  of 
society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupation  empJloyment 
'  informatipfj,  bibliography,*  information  form,  occupational  interest  form,  and  jobs 
for  the  retarded.  ^ 


PHYSICS  AINfD  CHEMISTRY  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  JRADES,  1972,  243  pages, 
32.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  manual  contains  units  on  introduction  to  physical  science,  matter  and  its 
properties,  mechanics,  heat,  electrrcity,  sounds  and  light.  Each  unit  consists  of 
related  inlformation,  illustrations,  and  experiments: 

NEW  YORK 

'  '  IDENTIFYING  0PP0RTUmT4ES.F0R  EMPLpYMENJ.  In^tructorJs  Guide.  1973, 
84  pages,  $.50.  ^    ^  . 

This  publication  is  intended  to  expose  the  students  in  adult  basic  education 
programs  to  some  possibilities  for  marketing  their  newly  acqu^ired  skills.  The 
curriculum  is  sequenced  as  one  unit  in  five  phases,  but  any  one  of  the  sections 
could  be  used  for  individual  guidance,  for  small  group  instruction,  or  for 
mini-seminars.  Sections  covered  are:  evaluating  interest  and  abilities,  preparing  for 
employment,  exploring  the  world  of  occupations,  planning  and  preparing  for 
interviews,  and  getting  the  job. 

OHIO 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENT  HANDBOOKS.  1973,  $8.00 
plus  $.40  shipping,  available  only  as  complete  set,  one  set  per  student. 

This  is  a  set  of  32  individual  student  handboolcs  designed  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  Occupational  Work  Experience  program  in  the  Ohio  Public  Schools.  This 
program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  who  are  not  intending  to  go 
to  college  or  to  a  technical  school  to  learn  a  trade  so  they  can  be  employed 
immediately  after  high  school.  It  consists  of  a  half-day  school  program  and  a 
half-day  training  on  the  job.  The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  instruction 
on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  reasons  to  stay  in  school,  safety^  conducting  a  meeting, 
decision  making,  ways  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job,  personal  budgeting,  and 
personality.  *  — --^ 

OKLAHOMA  '  *         '  "      '        i    *    ^*         |       «  I 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS.  1970,  101  pages,  $1.75, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  grade. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers' to  plan  and  implement ^a  course  in 
^  exploration  of  ^careers  for  grades  8,  9,  ,or  10.  Units  included  are:  know  yourself, 
world  of  work,  use  of  occupational  information,  and  career  education  planning. 
This  guide  is  written  in  a  four-column  format  with  objectives,  activities,*evaluatron, 
and  resources.  The  objectives  are  not  behavioral. 

A  GUIDE^FDR  DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  1973,  173  pages, 
$2.00. 

This  resource  guide  i5  divided  into  four  sections:  *  grades  K-3,^grades  4-6,  graded 
7-9,  and  grades  10-J2.  Each  section  contains  general  goals  of  vocational  guidance 
for  that  grafle  level,  ,specific  things  which  the  student  needV  to  know,  suggested 
activities,  instructional  materials,  and  resources.  ' 
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OREGON 

CAREER  education' IN  OREGON.  1970,-8  pages,  $.25. 

This  is  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  of  Career  Education  in  Oregon' 
to  present  recommendations  for  career  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  l?e  Interpreted 
as-a  statement  of  broad  objectives  to  implement  career  education  in  Oregon. 

ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1969,  88"*pages,  $2.50,  7th-  ' 
12th  grade.  .     '  ,     •  ' 

This"  manual  was  developed,' foTtfie  Oregon  Board  of  Education  to  be  used^s  a*"~ 
guide  to  establish  a  career  cluster  program  in  the  area  of  electricity-electronics. 
♦  The  suggested  curriculum  plan  is  for  grade  levels  7  through  12. 

GUIDE  FOR  PLANNIISTG  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  1970,.  22  pages,  free. 

This  guide js  intended  for  use  .by  administrators  in  developing  long-range  plans 
for  career  education  in  individuah  schools.  It  is  divided  into  five  major  parts: 
community  data,  school  data,  master  career  education  plan,  factors  of 
implementation,  and  Idng-range  planning,  sheets.  -      '    '  • 

TEACHER'S    GUIDE    TO    SUTOE    (SELF    UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION).  1971;  183  pages,  $3.00,.  junior  high. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  a  year-long  course  combining  occupational  exploration 
and  self-understanding.  It  contains  objectives  for  each  unit  followed  by  suggestions 
for  implementation-  The  units  are  entitled:  Pupil  Involvement  in  SUTDE, 
Self-Appraisal  and  Self-Understanding,  Relating  School  to  Occupational  Planning, 
The  Individual's  Role  in  the  Economic  Systen3,  Preparing  Students  for  In-Deptn 
Career  Study,  Exploring  Jobs,  Evaluating  Experiences,  and  Piaaning  Ahead. 

WORLD  OP  WORK.  1971,  68  pages,  $1,00,  k-12.  ^ 

'"^^  Thi^  is  a  c^n^icolun^IirdriA^hiclris  hot  s^rf-contained.  It  U^s  behavioral  objectives 
and  is  designed  to  relate  the  social  studie|  curriculum  ta  the  world  of  work.  For 
each  grade  level  there  are  suggested  activities^ resources,  and  evaluation  suggestions 
for  reaching  the  objectives.  It  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  rfcupationally  oriented 
books  and  some  ^worksheets  for  teacher  use  in  plannyjjg^he  units. 


SOUTH  CAROLIWA 

THE  WORLD  OF  WOflK  -  A  UNIT  IN  f^RE-V/^CATIONAL  INSTRUCTION, 
teacher's  Guide.  1971,  216  pagei^and  31  gajT]jg.>€ards,  $5.00,  9th  apd  10th  gr^ide.  • 

,   This  guide  is  designed  for  a  course  of  instruction  for  dth  and  10th 'grade  students. 
^  The  guide  contains  20  major  activities  or  units  each  witK  objecti\;es,  student 
worksheets,  and  transparency  masters. 

TENNESSEE  ^      ^         '  '     1  *. 

CHARLES  LIVES  AND  WORKS.  1970,  32  pages^  $1.00,  high  school.     '  ^  ^ 

This"^  is  a  short  individualized  instructional  unit  in  job  hunting,  banking,  andjj: 
budgeting  for  use  in  vocational  improvement  programs.  It  could  be  used  in  math, 
English,  or  social  studies  classes  at  the  high  school  level.  ,  * 


ERIC 


VIRGINIA 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972/109  p&ges,  $2.50,  secondary. 


This  guide  has  been  designed  as  a  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  indifstrial 
arts  teacher:  The  guide  gives  specific  direction  to  the  broad  content  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  provides  supplementary  direction  to  the  general  unit-type  course?. 
It  includes  a  series  of  approaches  to  teaching  industrial  arts  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educational  television,  a  resource  index,  and  transparency  masters. 

WASHINGTOIM 

GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAMS  .  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  '  SCHOOL  -  PART  3:  WHAT  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION?  1974  (Revised),  62  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  resource  guide  to  provide  suggestions  to  elementary  teachers  in  developing 
career  awareness  programs.  For  each  grade  level  it  includes  goals,  concepts  and 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  and  learner's  expectations.  An  appendix  with 
resources  for  career  awareness  programs  is  also  included.  * 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS.  1973, 
29  pages,  free. 

To  develop  continuity  in  the  career  education  effort,  this  guide  is  designed  to 
propose  suggested  content,  methods,  and"  techniques  for  in-service  workshops  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  classrooms. 

STUDENT'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas  ' 


ILLINOIS 

APPLYING  FOR  A  JOB.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  pages,  $.18.  _  . 

I^any  questions  confronting  students  are  answered  if)  this  leaflet.  It  deals  with 
such  items  as  taking  personal  inventory,  getting  additional  training,  discovering  what 
jobs  are  available,,  writing  a  letter  of^  application,  and  bejng  interviewed  by  a 
prospective  employer.  " 

MISSOURI  .  .  • 

'*    BASIC  MATHEMATfCS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pages,  $1.50. 


This  guide  is  designed  for  vocational  students.  The  concepts  Ijfliumber  theory, 
whole  number  operations,  fractions,  decimai^fractions,*  and  applied  geometry  are 
all  included.  There  are  five  topic  units  with  eleven  developed  lessons. 

JMEW  JERS&Y  . 

.  •     DIOTIONAFiY.  1973,  21  pages,  $.50.  ' 

"This  manual  can  be  used  by  sttidents  and  is  designed  to  give  information  on  ways 
to  use  a  dictionary.  There  Sre  sample  problems  to'  PJg^-vjde^  Jbe  l^rner  with  learning 
.    *  experience  needed  to  use  a  dictionary.  '  ' 
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ENGLISH  AT  WORK  -  VOLUME  L  1970,  248  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  vvho  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  format  and  examples  are  designed  %o  motivate- the-A/ocationaJ  student.  The 
table  of.  contents  lists^ecM^t-titl^:  TH'e  Tfole  of  Language,  The  Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,  CornVnon  Mistakes,  Reading,  The  Newspaper,  The 
Library,  Expressing  Yourself,  and  Spelling,  : 

ENGLISH  AT  WORK  -  VOLUME  II.  1970,  472  pages,  ^2.50. 

This  volume,  as  an  extension  of  Volume  I,  continues  in  the  same  vein  with  no 
change  in  philosophy.  The  general  areas  covered  are  listed  as  units  XI  through 
XVI.  These  units  are  entitle(^^:  Written  Correspondency  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking^  Industrial  and  Business  Forms,  and  Job  Planning. 

FINDING  A  JOB.  1973,  56  pages,  $.50. 

The  publication  includes  information,  needed  for  finding  a  job.  Areas  included  are: 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  the  interview,  things  to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
form,  and  the  resumes:  - 

THE  NEWSPAPER.  1970,  28  pages,  $.50. 

This  publication  was  developed  to  help  the  student  learn  to  read  and  use 
newspapers.  Problems  and  quizzes  are  included.  ' 

OHIO 

JOB  METHODS  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.  Handout  Sheets.  Leader's 
Resource  Material.  1966,  15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  portfolio  of  handout  sheets  iscessential  for  students  to  illustrate  important' 
^  points.  Each  of  the  1 5  sheets  is  keyed  for  use  in  the  instructor's  manual  and  should 
be  given  to  learners- and,  pjarticjpants  at, the  appropriate  time. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  *    '  .      T  ,  

„LOCATING  fND  SECURING  A  JOB?  Student's  Manual.  1970,  29  pages,  $.75. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
courses.  Addressed  to  the  student,  the  manual  takes  him  through  a  series^of  seven 
steps  in  securing  a  job.  There  are  assignments  and  helpful  illustrations  which  provide 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  text  material. 

» 

TEIMIMESSEE 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-BLAST  OFF!  1971,  169  pages,  ^4,75. 

< 

manual  was  designed  for  student«^ise.  At  tKe  Ijieginnin^  of  each  unit  is  a  skill* 
"Tfest.  As  long  asthejtudent  successfully  completes  all  the  problems  on  these  tests, 
he  gets  to  disregard  all  of  the  assignments  in  that  unit,  'the  content  includes  the 
number  system,   addition,  .subtraction,  multiplication,  "and  division  of  whole 
numbers.  ^ 
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'  *    VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-TOUCHDOWN!  1971,  125  pages,  $4.25. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  help  a  student  improve  math  skills.  Related 
information  sheets/ skill  practice  sheets,  assignment  sheets,_arKl^ evaluation  (test) 
#  sheets  are  included.  Vocationally  related  proBlems^are^^  for  skill  practice  and 

assignments. 

TEXAS 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING.  1972,  $3.90. 

This  reference  manual  has  been  prepared  by  Elwood  H.  Chapman  and 'published 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  a  part  of  a  set  of  three 
manuals  dealing  w-ith  attitudes. 

4?  YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $1.25. 

This  manual  contains  suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  questions. 
The  material  is  helpfut  in  assessing  student  understanding  and  cpmprehension. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL.  1972,  $1.00. 

This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  upon  the  reference  manual  described 
above.  Assignments  cover  such  items  as  fundamentals  of  good  human  relations, 
ways  to  compensate  for  youth  and  inexperience,  and  ways^to  make  good  first* 
impressions. 

TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas 
INDIANA 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES- FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS.  1969,  17  pages,  $.'20. 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  organization  and  implementation 
of  an  advisory  committee.  The  contents  of  this  publication  are:  a  description 
guideline  for  ^establishing  a  committee,  steps  in  organizing  and  implementing  the 
advisory  committee,  the  meeting,  purpo^ses  of  the  committee,  a  sample  letter^,tD 
members,  constitution  or  gufdelines,  and  a  bibliography.?^     '  ' 

MAINE 

IDEAS  FOR  TEACHERS.  1973,  77  pages.  » 

This  booklfelf  was'developed  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged,  but  could 
/  be  valuable  in  working  with  all  students.  It  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested 

teaching  activities  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  woflcj^of  work,  occupations,  living 
.   /  with  your  jo,b,  managing  more,  mathematics,  ^and  otfter,  areas. 
'  *>• 
MARYLAND 

A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OUTLINE^FOR  USE  IN  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THREE  YEAR  SEQUENCE.  1972,  69  pages. 


This  is  a  three-year  course  outline  for  cooperative  vocational  education.  The  outline 
includes  lessons,  suggested  activities,  and  references. 


MISSOURI  •  ^  ^ 

ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  1973,  124  ^ages,  $3.00. 

This  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  coordinators  of  cooperative  education  in  teaching 
general  employment  information  needed  by  young  beginning  employees.  The 
instruction  should  be  valuable  to  any  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupation 
-  of  the-^tudenrt'^lw^tW4jy:'gajde  and  instructor's  manual  are  each  attractively  bound 

in  a  three-ring  plastic  binder.  t 

«  '  •  . 

TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  COOP  MET;HOa  Instructor's  Gurde.  1973,  118  pag^s, 
S4.00  plus  postage  and  handling. 

The  job  of  the  coordinator  in  cooperative  education  requires  the  mastery  of  many 
specifi.c  skills  which  are  identified  and  explained  in  this  publication.  The 
performance- of^he  coordinator's  role  calls  for  knowledge  of  cortcepts  and  principles 
which  ape  also  described.  However,  the  difference  between  an  outstanding 
coordinator  and  one  who  is  only  average  is  usually  the  application  of  tricks  of 
the  trade  that  normally  are  gained  only  by  experience.  In  this  handbook,  the  author^* 
relates  the  many  little  tricks  that  he  has  found  to  work  from  his  years  of  rich 
experience,  as  a  coordinator,  supervisor,  administrator,  and  »teacher-educatQp. 

NEW  JERSEY 

STUDENT'S"  1«AI^UAL  FOR  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECJS.Jtudent's' Manual.  1970,  63  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manu^iTpre'paTea^s^pecifiGarry^fDr  trairfees^enrolled-  in-the  course «^titlgd^ 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational  Subjects."  Responsibilities  and  requi're^nents 
of  teactiihg^o/ocational  subjects  are  stressed  in  the  publication. 

-  t  "TIME.  f970,  65  pages,  $.50.  "... 

This  ^manual  is  about  time,  its  importance,  its  use,  zones,  and  other  information. 
This  manual  also  includes  problems-  and  tests. 

THE  WORKER'  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  1970,  287  pages,  $5.00. 

The  units  presented  are:  problems  of  labor  and  management,  capitalism  of  its  rivals, 
history  of  the  labor  movement,  structure  and  function  of  trade  unions,  personnel 
responsibilities  in  modern  industry,'  problem-solving  techniques  of  labor,  and 
management,  intra-labor  problems,  corrective  legislation,  the  worker's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  problems.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of  lessons,  and  each 
lesson  provides  various  outlooks  on  the  topic  presented.  Thirty-nine  pages  of  unit 
tests  are  included. 

WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOR  AMERICANS.  -1969,  1 06^ pages,  ^$2.00. 

The  author  intended  this  book  as  a  guide  to  ^e  used  in  exploring  coQtemporary 
problems.  Th^re  is  no  attempt  to  give"  final  answers.  The  major  areas  explored 
are  nationalism,  war,  rule  by  force,  population,  .and  religions. 


NEW  MEXICO 

PERSONAL  GROWTH  CHWRICJULUM  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  IsYpages^  free.  -\  I 

The  content  is  designed  not  only  to  provide  skill  development  in  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing,  but  also  to  develop  a  new  life  perspective  and  an  awareness 
of  family  and  social  responsibilities.  It  is  intended  to  lift  attitudes  from  defeatism 
and -rejection  to  those  of  confidence  and  leadership.  The  guide  contains  six  major 
divisions  including  an  introduction,  family  life,  health  education,  world  of  work, 
money  management,  and  citizen  government. 

NEW  YORK 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,  56  pages,  $.50. 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate  planning.  There 
are  six  lessons  and  a  case-problem  analysis  for  planning  an  estate. 

OHIO 

A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARM  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  pages,  $1.50. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types  of.  alarm  systenns  for  retail  security  was 
prepared  by  Mosler  Safe  Company  without  bias  for  their  own  products.  It  details 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  alarm  systems  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  security. 

CREATIVE  THINI<TnG.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  100  pages,  $3.00. 

This  guide  defines  creativeness  an(^f3resents_vyays,tp  contribute, creatively  through 
an  interplan  of  attitudes,  aptitudes,  resources,  and  planning.  The  unit  can  be  used 
with  high  school  students,  post  high  school  students,  and  adults,  It  is  intended 
to  provide  an  introductory  study  of  the  principles  of  creative  thinking  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  by  which  individual  and  group  creativity  may  be  increased. 

•-^D.C.T.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS.  1970,  71  pages,  .$,50  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  is^a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teachin  /of  prominent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  h^ve  been  chosen  by  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised  of  publications  from  most  states  active  in  vocational  education. 
Also  listed  with  the  title  of  each  publication  are  the  reference  materials  with  the 
address  from  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT  JOB.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  54 
pages,  $1.50.  ^  .  '  ^; 

The  content  is  organizecT into  five  units  ranging  from  planning  your  career  objective 
to  the  interview.  The  material  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locating  job  sources, 
applying  for  employment,  and  successfully  completing  the  interview.  Teaching 
suggestipns  helpful  in  handling  the  content  are  included  along  with  some 
*    instructional  aids  for,  teacher  use.  t 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER'  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  116  pages,  $2.40  each  plus  $.40 
shipping,  9th-12th  grade.  \  i  ^ 

This  guide  has  been  developed  fdr  the  purpose  of  assisting  industrial  arts  instructors 
in  teaching  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program. 
Ik 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  80  pages,  $2.40  each  plus 
$.40  shipping. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  presenting  consumer  "know  how"  to  the  MDTA 
trainees.  It  contains  concepts,,  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences,  and 
suggested  resources.  . 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  ADJUSTMENT  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971  63  pages 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping  K-12. 

This  guide  was  developed  for  occupational  work  adjustment  programs  in  Ohio. 
It  is  a  teacher's  guide  including  objectives,  concepts,  and  suggested  learning  and  ^ 
evaluation  experiences.  Some  areas  included  are  the  economic  system,  the  job,  ways 
to  apply  for  a  job,  the  paycheck,  budgeting,  money,  banking,  and  credit.  o 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTOR'S  MANUAL.  1973,  121 
pages,  $4.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  instructor's  manual  was  developed  for  occupational  work  experience  program 
use.  It  covers  such  areas  as  safety  education  in  driving,  using  the  t6l$phone,  decision 
making,  ways  to  apply  for  and 'get  a  job,  what  the  employee  wants,  and  other 
work  experience  information. 

PATHWAYS  TO  SELF-IMPROVEIVIENT.  1972,  83  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  course  outline  for  developing  attitudes  abc^ut  a'student's  personality,^ 
personal  appearance,  and  ability  to  communicate.  It  includes  measurable  objectives, 
teaching  content,  and  projects  which  will  help  the  student  learn  to  be  more 
successful.  Each  project  has  objectives,  step-by-step  directions,  and  evaluation  rating 
factors  for  the  coordinator.  ' 


THINKING  ABOUT^OUR  FUTURE.  1971,  2  pages,  $.04. 

This  is  a  handout  used  by  most  coordinators  to  gauge  initial  reaction  in  mass 
recruiting  assemblies.  It  has  a  fill-in  blank  on  the  back  cover  for  indication  of  interest 
In  the  program. 

TRAINING  PLANS  FOR  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION.  Teacher's 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  47  pages,  $1.00. 

This  manual  contains  training  plans  for  a  variety  of  office  occupations  suitable 
for  a  high  school  cooperative  education  program. 
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AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ECOLOGY  FOR  TOMORROW'S  BUSINESS 
LEADER.  1972,  31  pages,  $2.00.  .  1^  ' 


A  subject  of  national  concern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  outline  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside  projects  to  acquaint  students  with  ecological  problems 
in  their  own  community.  Several  related  films  are  listed  as  well  as  many  printed 
references.  C 

OKLAHOMA  S 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  A  BASIC  COOrSE  OF  STUDY. 
1972,  553  pages,  $10.00  t 

This  color-coded  'jDublication  is  a  basic  course  of  study  for  coop$;rative  vocational 
education.  Topics  covered  are:  orientation,  employment,  personal  development, 
employee  relations,  communication^,  financial  management,  and  insurance.  The 
self  contained  units  include  perfornri^ance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher 
and  students,  information  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment  sheets,  tests, 
and  answers  to  tests." 

HANDBOOK  FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.  1972,  51  pages,  $1.25. 

This  publication  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  teachers  of  cooperative  programs 
in  vocational  education.  Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  vocational  education, 
types  of  programs,  responsibilities  of  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  advisory • 
committee,  legal  regulations,  selection  of  students  and  training  stations,  evaluation, 
and  sample  forms  to  be  used  in  the  program. 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  ENGLISH.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  778  pages,  $12,00, 
8th,  9th,  and/or  10th  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  includes  six  areas 
which  relate  English  to  the  occupational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechariical 
trades,  and  home  and  community  services.  Each  self-contained  instructional  unit 
includes  performahce  Objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students, 
information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to 
the  tests.  Areas,  cover  general  vocational,  capitalization,  punctuation,  parts  of 
spe|&eh7-4be  sentence,  and  usage. 

4 

,  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  908  pages,  $12.00. 

This  curriculum  guide  includes  seven  areas,  each  consisting  of  one^or  more  units 
of  instruction.  Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  viSual 
aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test.  Units  are  planned  for,  more  than  one  lesson 
or  class  period  of  instruction.  There  are  a  total  of  39  units  of  instruction  covering 
the  following  areas:  measurement,  whole  numbers,  fraction's,  decimals,  percent, 
consumer  education,  and  geometry.  ' 

/ 

^  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Curriculurjt  Guide.  1972,  546  pages, 
$10.00,  8th,  9th,  ahd/or  10th  grade.  ^  /  . 

/ 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  relates  social  studies 
^        to  the  vocational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechanical  tr^es,  and  home 
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and  community  services::  TheTour  areas  included  are  general  vocational,  government, 
social  studies,  and  industry  in  Oklahoma.  Each  self-contained  unit  includes 
performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to^' the  .test. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ,  . 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GENERAL  RELATED  THEORY 
CLASS  OUTLINE.  1972,  45  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  use  in  cooperative  vocational  education  general  related 
theory  class.  There  are  eight  units  and  included  in  each  unit  are  objectives,  cl^ss 
activities,  suggested  references,  and  films.)  Some  of  the  units  are:  employer  and 
employee  relationship,  human  relationship,  consumer  education,  and  career  and 
job  exploration.  This  guide  is  appropriate  for  any  cooperative  class. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BASIC  READING  SKILLS  TO  ADULTS  (ALRIGHT 
TO  READ  PROGRAM).  1973,  100  pages,  free.  , 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills  to  adults.  Worksheets 
are  included  in  the  manual  for  student  use.  . 

RESOURCE    MATERIALS    FOR     HOME     ECONOMICS  EDUCATIqS^IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS.  1970,  32  pages,  free,  secondary.  - 

This  bulletin  is  the  introduction  to  the  series  of  bulletins  which  constitute  the 
resource  materials  for  home  econonnics  education  in  Pennsylvania.  It  explains  the 
terminology  and  curriculum  structure  which  were' used  as  the  basis  for  developing 
the  resource  materials  in  each  curriculum  area.  ,  f 

s 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  I 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  THE  SUPERMARKET  ENTRY  (IcCUPATIONS. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  49  pages,  $1.25,  secondary;  also  available  19  transparencies, 
1971,  $2.75.  ^ 

This  publication  was  developed  to  assist  coordinators  of  distribution  ar^d  marketing 
to  improve  and  expand  instruction  activities  in  preparing  high  school  students  to 
enter  and  progress  in  the  area  of  food  distribution.  The  manual  contains  activities 
and  tests  and  includes  areas  such  as  history  of  the  supermarket,  store  organization, 
major  departments,  channels  of  distribution,  and  other  related  information. 

LOW-COST    TEACHER-MADE   .OVERHEAD    TRANSPARENCIES.  Teacher's 
Manual.  1969,  63  pages,  $1.00.        ,  *     ^  ' 

This  printed,  well-i^^lustrated  ^booklet  contains  a  thorough  discussion  o^  the  merit 
and  potential  of  one  materiaj  that  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  overhead 
transparencies.  The  material,  known  as  three  Mil  Trycite,  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile,  very^  transparent,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  pre-cut  size 
useful  in  teaching.  It  can  be  utilized  without  expensive  equipment  or  processing 
materiaTs.  The  publication  provides  the  "how  to  do  it"  of  transparency  production 
in  excellent  detail. 
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TENNESSEE 

\,  BASIC  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION.  1968,  289  pages,  $5.25. 

I 

This  handbook  offers  a  suggested  course  outline,  sample  lesson  plans,  lisijs  of 
instructional  materials,  and  aids  for  basic-remedial  education.  It  was  designejd  to 
be  used  by  MDT  teachers.  \ 

BUILDING  ENGLISH  SKILLS  •  COMMUNICATIONS  •  LEVELS  II  and  III.  1971, 
335  pages,  '$4.25,  secondary. 

The  material  was  prepared  for  use  by  instructors  and  students  in  vocational 
advancement  programs  in  secondary  schools.  A  student  may  begin  at  his  ovyn 
achievement  level  and  progress  at  his  individAl  rate  under  the  instructor's  guidance. 
Level  II  materials  are  written  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades 
2-5;  Level  III  materials  are  for  grades  4-8.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  jinto 
units  which  are  made  up  of  several  lessons.  The  units  cover  the  parts  of  speech 
and  the  sentence. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  -  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDENTS.  1972.  225  pages,  $4.25. 

This^^acher's  guide  was  designed  for  use  with  the  secondary  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vocational  student.  There  are  four  major  sections  covering 
ecjuipment  and  maj^rials,  suggested  instructional  units,  suggested  grading  standards, 
aad  references.  Most  of  the  guide  deals  with  suggested  instructional  units  such 
as  personality,  human  relations,  consumer  education,  and  health. 

TENNESSEE  COOPERATIVE  COORDINATOR'S  HANDBOOK.  1972,  144  pages, 
$3.00. 

The  handbook  provides  suggestions  for  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative 
vocational  program.  The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all  cooperative  programs. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  are  advantages  of  cooperative  vocational 
education,  school  administrators'  responsibility,  establishing  a  program,  and  duties 
of  coordinators. 

-WASHINGTON  a 

DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIOJMS  UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1973,  150  pages, 
$7.50.  -  ^  • 

This,  publication  was  developed  for  diversified  occupations  coordTfratorsHjtit-coufd/ 
be  used  by  other  cooperative  education  teachers.  Some  of  the  units  of  instruction 
are  business  math,  human  relations,  job  orientation,  and  career  exploration. 

WYOMING 

WYOMI-NG  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  34 
p^ges,  fre^  7th- 12th  grade. 

Through  the^program  of  mathematics  the  student  should  become  aware  of  the 
influences  a  command  of  figures  can  make  in  ,his  continuing  occupational  and 
personal  development.  The  content  can  be  summarized  as  ah  attempt  to:  emphasize 
the  "why"  just  as  much  as  the  "how,"  teach  mathematfcs  as  a  structure,  allow 
students  to  discover  relationships  for  themselves  wherreveK possible,  and  teach  the 
.  social  utility^  or  practical  applications  of  nriathematf^'  and  of  arithmetic 
computation."  ^  '  ' 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 

'^jOrders  for  materials  should  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  appropriate  State  source.  Specific 
ordering  information  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
^  ^(An-asterislc  indicaj^es  that  whether^o^.TOX^  i^ejjii^  are^  1^^^^  publication,  a  list  of 

instructional  materials  from' that  source  is  available  rbpoiT  request^' 

} 

ALA8AMA 

For  agriculture  publications: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Halcomb,  Subjects  Matter  Specialist,  Agrit^usiness  Education,  101  Petrie  Hall, 
Auburn,  Alabama  36830.  ' 

^ For  career  education  and  home  economics  publications: 

Division  of  Vocational  Education"  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Office  Building, 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104. 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how_tCL obtain^  technical  education  and  trade  and  industrial 
publications  is  available  upon  request  from> fistructional  Materials,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  P.O.  Box  2847,  -U.nLverstty/  Alabama  35486. 

ALASKA  -    ^  - 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Pouch  F,  Alaska  Office  Building,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 
ARIZONA  .  ■ 

Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  1535  West 
Jefferson,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007. 

ARKANSAS  ^ 

Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  .State  Department  of  Education; 
State  Education  Building;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201.  s-  ' 

CALIFORNIA* 

For  vocational  agriculture  films,"  filmstrips,  manuals,  and  other  materials: 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  materials  is  available  upon  request  from: 
Vocational  Education  Productions  (VEP),  California  Polytechnic  State  College,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California  93401.  •  * 

For  health  publications: 

^     University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Allied  Health  Professions  Projects, 
12016  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025. 


For  home  economics  publications: 

Film  Fair  Communications,  10900  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studio  City,  California  91604r^ 
For  fire  service  training  manuals: 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Business  Services  Section,  Textbook  and 
Publication  Ogles,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

For  apprentice  and  peace  officer  training  materials: 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Fiscal  Office-  Order  Section,  721  Capitol  Mall, 
Sacramento,  California  95814.  A  separate  price  list  is  available  upon  request  for  police  officer 
reference  material  and  training  films  from:  Officer  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of 
General  Services,  P..0.  Box  20191,  Sacramento,  California  95820.  - 

For  peace  officer  training  materials: 

When  ordering  this  material,  officers  should  state  their  rank  and  the  department  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  order  should  be  addressed  to  Documents  and  Publications, 
Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of  General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191, 
Sacramento,  California  95820.  Sales  tax  of  5%  must  be  added  to  all  orders  originating 
in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office 
Building  No.  9,  744  P  Street,  Sacramento,  at  the  public  counter  in  the  lobby. 

Check  or  money  order  must  be  made  payable  to  the  state  of  California.  NO  ORDERS 
CAN  BE  FILLED  C.O.D. 

COLORADO      r         \  ^  '  * 

Center  for  Career  Development, t)Tssemfnation  Division*,  Room  318,  Depittment-of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Colorado  80639. 

CONNECTICUT 

Angelo  J.  Tedesco,  Consultant;  Bureau  of  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculum  Center;  Division  of 
Vocational  Education;  State  Office  Building,  Room  336;  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 
^  PublicatPons  are  free  and  are  sent  postpaid.  Requests  must  be  made  on  officiaUschool  system 
stationery. 


DELAWARE  ,  r 

Dr.  Burton  Br^verrhan,  Supery^sor;  Curriculum  .a^j^K^search;  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  John  G.  Townsend  Building;  Dovef,  DelaWffe  19901.  Checks  shotffd  be  made 
p^y^bte'^^o  the  State  Board  of .  Education. 


GEORGIA 


X 


State  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Instructional  Services,  State  Office  Building, 
Atlanta, 'Georgia  30334.  - 
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iDAHa  V  ^ 

Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational*  Education,  §06  IMorth  5th,  B6ise,  Idaho  83720. 
ILLINOIS*'  *  ^  ^ 

'Vocational  Agriculture  Services,  University  of  Illinois,  434  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois 
•     '  §1-801.  Terms  of -sale  for  ordering  purposes  are:  •  '  - 

'  '     *  *  •  * 

If  ord/rs  are  billed  for, payment,  postage  is, added  to  the  prices  listed. 

If  Mymenris.sent  with  the  order,  the  following  amounts  should  be  added  for  postage  and 
^  hanBlmg:    '  '  \  *     *        ^  * 

Orders  up,  to  $TrP  •  add  $.50 

*     .Orders  $10  to  $20  -'add  $.75 

Orders  over  $20  -.  add  $1.00  s 
f>-   ^  :  *  • 

INDIANA  ^  , 

>  *  ^  A 

InstruGtional  Materlals^^pboratory,  T.A.W.  Building,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana    47809..  '  ■ 


IOWA 


For  agriculture  publications: 

Information  ahd'Publication  Services  Section,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State 
Offipe  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319. 


:  '     Tor  h6rf\e  economics' pu^Blicaftions:  ^ 

University  Book  Store,  Ames,  Iowa  50010. 

For  occupational  resource  publications: 

^    North  Iowa  Area  Comwiunity  College,  Attention:  MaViestelle  Brown,  500  College  Drive,  IVteson 
City,Jowa    50401.         .  .     «  ^ 

MAINE                             .                '  ■  .  . 

Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Service?,  Augusta,  IVfalne  04330 

MARYLAND                     .                 ^-  *.  '                                          •  , 

For  health  pyblications:    *  ' 

•  ♦ 

Publication  Sales;  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;  1201 
16th  Street  N.W:;  Washington,  D.C.    20036.-  Stock  #244-2570.  V  , 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

P.O.  Box  8717,  Friendship  International  Airport,  Baltinnore,  Maryland  21240. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

For  career  education  publications:    "  ^  ^ 

Available  for  out-of-state  telecast  thrmjgh  the  Eastern  Educational  Network.  Direct  inquiries 
to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02164.  '  ^ 

MISSISSIPPI         •  ^  .  *  .  ^  ^ 

CfLrriculuhn  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State  University,  P.O.  Drawer  DX,  Mississippi  State, 
Mississippi  39762.  Orders  accompanied  by  payment  will  be  sent  postpaid.  Billing  for  all  other 
orders  will  have  postage  added.  - 

MISSOURI*  ^  ^  •   - 

Send  requests  for  1973  74  price  list  and  order  form  to:  Amon  Herd,  Director;  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory;  8  Industrial  Education  Building;  University  of  Missouri-Columbia; 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201 .  A  specific  form  provided  from  the  above  address  must  be  used 
when  ordering  all  materials.  A  check  or  money  order  for  the  total  amount  must  accompany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  order  is  furnished.  Schools  MUST  attach  official  purchase 
order.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  1973-74  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog.*  ^ 

NEVADA     ^  r    ^  ^  ' 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Departnrjent  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701.  • 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^ 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational-Technical  Division,  105  Loudon  Road,  Concord,  New 
^f?annlp^hire\0336  V  w .     ^  ^  ^ 
NEW  JERSEY*  .       '     '  ■       /  ^  -  -^^^^^^^t.  , 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Laboi'atory,  Rutgers  University/?j4l03  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903.  All  school  orders  should  be  made  on  official 
school  purchase  order  form  and  sent  to  tbe  above  address;  In  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
materials,  you  will  be. billed  for  postage^ or  shipping  charges.  Individuals  may  order  materials 
by  including  a  check  or  postal  money  order  for  the  amount  of  the  materials  plus  $.30  per 
book  postage.  Please  make  all  checks  payable  to:  Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory-Rutgers. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Department  of  EdJcation,  Education  Building,  Santa^  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 
NEW  YORK  '  '  f  ' 

The. State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Finance,  Publicati.ons  Distribution  Unit,  Albany, 
New  York  T2224.  Single  copies  only  sold  to  education  institutions  outside  the  state.  No 
"on  approval"  copies  will  be-^eiTf  Prices  given  are  net  and  include  book  rate  postage. 
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Orders,  with  remittance,  should  be  sent  to;  The  Publication  Distribution  Unit,  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  New  York  12"224.' 

State  education  departments,  colleges,  or  curriculum  laboratories  having  sifnilar  materials  to 
exchange  should  make  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Development, 
"Albany,  New  York  12224. '^Copies  of  New  York  State  curriculum  materials  are  available 
through  the  microfiche  services  of  The  ERIC  System. 


OHIO 

For  agriculture  ^publications: 


Ohio  Agricultural  Education,  Currieulum  Materials  Service, *The  Ohio  State  University,  Room 
254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210.  ^ 

'  For  all-  other  vocational  publications:  ' 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1885  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210.  Ohio  schools  or  other  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct,'20  percent  from 
price  quoted.  On  out-of-state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  of  the  same  manual,  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discpunt 'applies. 

Statements  will  be  rendered  on  receipt  of  official  purchase  orders;  otherwise,  rermttance 
must  accompany  orders.  All  cftecks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Postage  must  be  included  at  the  foHowing  rates:  single  copy-$.40;  2  to 
2rT2  copies-^.35  each;  1-3  or  nnore  copies--$.25  each.  A  catalog  with  order  forms  is  available 
on  request. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  State  DepaVtment  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  151^  West  Sixth  Avenue,  Stillwater,  OklahonF^74074.  Checks  in  t^ie 
amount  of  order  made  payable  to  the  Curriculum  and  Instructiort^Materials  Center  mu^^ 
accompany  the  order.  Publi(^Stians  are  postpaid.     *  ,  , 

OREGON  ^  f    .  \^  ^       =     *  -  ^ 

For  health  publications:  '  .  ^      .  >  -  ,^ 

Docunaents' Clerk,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  942  Lancaster  Drive  NE,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

For  ^11  other  vocational  publications:  '  ^         .        *  ^  ^ 

'  ■** 

Division  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education,  Oregon  Board  of  Education, 
Public  Services  Building,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

^Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Information  .and  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
*  911,  Harrjsburg,  Pennsylvania  17126.  Check  or  money  order  in  the  proper  amount,  made 
payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  must  accompany  each  order. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  ^  '  ' 

Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  Hall,  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South 
Carolina' 29631. 

TENNESSEE 

Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Bo>c  1114,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  orders 
must  be:       ^  .  .  : 

1.  On  official  purchase  or'der  properly  signed  by  an  official  of  the  organization. 
Invoices  will  be  rendered  at  list  price  plus  postage. 

9'  « 

2.  Accompanied^with, check  for  full  amount  of  materials  plus  postage  and  handling 
based  gn  th^  following  scaje: .  ^  ' 

,  single  copy  •  $.50 
2  to^O  copies  -  $.35  each 

11  or  more  copies  •  $.25  each  '         .  - 


TEXAS 


Make  checTks  'payable  to  State  of  Tennessee.  Bec^se  a  limited  number  of  each 
item  was  printed,  examination  copies  cannot  furnished.  All  ^sales  are 
finals-materials  cannot  be  returned.  '   '  ^< 


"  TA&M)  Vocational  Instructional  Services  Center,  F^E*  Bo?<'1 82, 'Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  Texas  77843.  A  school  purch^ase  order  and  check  or  money  ordeV  must 
accdmpany  each  order-and  be  made  payable  to  Texas  A&M  University.  A  catalog  is  available 

*  upofiTequest.  ' 

For  home  econfomics  publications:  ^ 

(TTU)  Texas  "Tech  University,  Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center,  P.O.,  Box 
4067,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409.  Total*  payment  or  official  purchase  order  must  accompany 
^  'order.  Official  purchase  order  terms  a)%  net  30  days.  Make  checks  payable  to  Home  Economics- 
Instructional  Materi'als  Center.  Prices  include' postage.  Mailing  will  be  insured  only  if  insurance 
•        is  requested, when  order  is  placed.     ^  ^  -  -    »  "     „  .  • 

•     <,        .  ^  <  ■  V  

^  (UT)  Industrial  MateVials  Development  (Indu^rfal  EducatTont,^TVT5ion  of  Extension,  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  787J2.  A-€^hopl  Purchase  order  and  checlj  or  money 
^    order  must  accompany  each  order*  and  must  be  made  payable  to  the  University  pf  Texas. 
^Catalogs  are  available.  A. 2  percent  ^ate.sal^  ta>t:or  tax  exemption^ certificate  is  red|uired 
in  addition  to  .pricre^Jjsted.  .  2^  > 

•     VBRIVfDNT^'  .  ^/  -  '  "  •  ^  ^ 

^'**^"^pjBtate  , of  .Vermont,  Depirtm!eq|^f  Educatfon,  IVIontpelier,  Vernriont  05602.        .  , 

VlffGINIAf  )  ,  .        ^  ' 

Mr.  Harry  Smith,  Director  ofmjblia  Information  and  Publications,  State  Department  of 
Education,.  P.O.  Box  6-Q,  Richmond,  Virginia  23216. 
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WASHINGTON  ,  -       '  . 

For  career  education  publications:   .  .  ^ 

Richard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education;  Old  Capitol  Building;  Olympia,  Washington 
98504.  '  .  ^  ' 

*    For  teacher's  resource  publications:  ^  ^  ' 

LeRoy  McCartney,  Director;  Distributive  and  Office  Education;  216  did  Capitol  Building; 
Olympia,  Washington  98504.  ^  / 

WEST  VIRGINTA 

Coordinator  of  CurricL^um  DevelopnrVent;  Bureau^  of  /Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  Room  B-243,  Building  6,  Capitol  Comprex;  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305,  M^ke 
checks /)ayable  to  Vocational  Curricula  M^^terial  Funds  for  the  amount  of  the  order,  . 

WISCONSIN 

^  Mr.  Clifford  Zenor,  Vocational  Education  Consuftaot-lnsfructional  Services;  Wisconsin. Board 
of  Vocation^l/Technjcal,  and  Adult  Education;  4802  Sheboygan  Avenue;  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53702.  '      -  '       *    .  • 

/     "      '  .      '  / 

WYOMING-^  '    »       *  '         .  •       '  ' 

State  Department  of  Education,  Division  Qf  Public  Information,  Capitol  Building,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  82001.        "  ^      :  -  * 

*\  <  ^ 

NOTE:  Rfequest  for  specific  material  cont^ned  in  this  annotated  Jilting  should  b6  sent-to  the* 
appropriate  State  source.  '  ^  v  ^ 


> 

• 

*  * 

*  .     .  .-^            •  , 

r            '•                 •  ■                '             -  •  / 

■    ^  i 

■     TIT.LE:     VOtATH'JAL   i  t  UC  AT  I  C-NJ  ST /-I  t     1NS1  KLVl-IOMAL    MATFR.IALS  POK 
CCGUPATIOr.S   LJUOTICN.   f-.EVISEr  JLVjt. 

HEALTH 

.  orb's  CRlPT^eR:      *AN\Ct/ TLL^    l-aiOGKit                «A^STfACTS;    *VtCATlCr^L  LLOCmTILN;* 
;    ^^'INSTRuCT'-iL          n'AIlPIAI,!;    ^f^hEALlh   C  CC  UF'AT  1  Lf^S  EDUCATirf>*  ^ 

!   ^    I                          •  —  •  T 

\  .'tCRS  PRICt:     Mh   /VAlLAb-Lt   IN  VT-cR  I  &     r  1 .               *  ^ 

i            ;                                  -                V                                ,                                   _  . 

;               ■                                    .  i 

« 

OfSCRIPTIVf -NCT^.':     "6^.         \            \  ' 

•    '     .    *    ~  '               '  y  - 

aESTRACT:     Tf.i:    t'i'-,T;.TFr    l.j^.Tif.i,    <-'t  (Af^  r-- ULIU^'  yaTffULi   Fr.K   HfAL'Ih  ' 

'       CCCirPATIOiS   tu'JCATir.    li.  t>KUibll    l\  Lf-OcF   TC  APFklSE   PLANNoKS,    AE H IN  1  i>T ts'AT LKS , 
VOCATIONAL  iCfl.cATOS   AM    '.Th-RS  tNTfcr.^STbD    Its'  LFFEFIMr-  LR    riVOLVEr  IN 
,  VOCATIONAL   PF;  GKfi*^   OF    Tt^E    AVAILAfLi:  G  L'Kk  I  GLLUK  M  AT  E  F  I  A  L  S  GEVELTPED   £Y  V^KIOUS 
CTATP";-    THf    r'.f<F<  If  I  1         '•AT^-RT,^I  <-»  HAV!     -  E  f  ^|    T  f)F  K'T  I  F  1  f  H   WTTh   THE    1  N.<- 7  F  ItGJ  1 .  NAI 

"TITLES   AND-COl-ES   FFtlf-,   Tt-E   GLA  S  S  I,F  I  CaII  C  \'   SYSTEM  GF   THE  CFFrCE 
TITLE  CF  THt  .QGL,"StKT,    PbbLiCATJCN   D^Tl,   TFE   f'UMBER  OF  PAGES, 
.  SUMM.AKY   GF   T^^l   GC»,TEr!T    IS   PROVICEJ   FCR   EACl-    ANNOTATICN.  (Kb)" 

CF   LUJCATIUN*  THr 
PklCE,    ANC  'A 

•CONTR  ACT   NU^^EEf-:     r  bG-0-72-A68 2 
•  it 

INSTITUTION  NA-*E:      CKLAHC'MA   STATl  DEPT.   OF   VOCATIONAL   AND  TLChMCAX       .  ^ 
Et/UCATICN,   5T1 LLWATEP CbkKICULUM   4N.>    INSTRUCTIONAL  YATPKIALS  CE'\T[K. 

*      »                                                                                                                          *              *.  *^ 

SPCNSCRING  AGEoCY  KAMc  :     LPFICC   GF  s^GGGAT  ION  •  ( CHE  W)~,   WASHINGTCN',  G^R-v 

• 

\/ 1   0  4< 
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PL6L1CAT;CN  CAT^:  :  7^ 


CDOUPATIPr.S   LJbC:J^TlC\.   r^f  VISEl  ^ 


ALTH 


.  Df.fc'^CR  iPT-eR:      *AN\:  t  /  TLL^  l  1  .alUGh  /  hif*i-L>  ;   =^  Al        ACTS;        I  C  ^-T  1  C.^^AL 


lLu'CmT  ilk  ; 


tORS  PPICl:  /'VAlLAbLi  VT-cKIO.Irl 

 ^  . — 


DrSCRIPTIVi  ^NC'Tiif:     ^hV  • 


rcarPATjCNi  LlI'latit.  i:  p-(Lv>(.Li  i\  i.-p^p  tc:  apfsJ!c  PLAKN^^St  A^:^ll^ilbTf^A^L^St 

VOtATJONAL  ^  [H.^ATl'  r  S  i^rt^cLTtD         LFFERI^r.  rATLVE:  IN' 

VOCATICNAL   PR'  C-.A^-^    L'F    Ttrr    ^VAiL^fti:  C  I  nK  I  CL  LU;%  M  A  T  ^  F  I  A  L  S  L'£V6L''PE0    EY  V^KIOUS 

.^TAT^S.    THe    CkklCiIv^^^    ^' A  T  r  R  I  A  L  ^  h  A  V !     -    f  i^'    I  r?F  f.T  I  F  1  f  T'    V.rTh   THL  _  I  M  7  ^,  UL  J,  i  i .  N  A 1  

TITLES   ANO  CO. rSF^r  -    T       C  LA  i  S      I  C  a.  1  i  C  \    S  YS^T  t  M   CP    THi    fFFICfc   CF   tLoCATICN.  THr 
TITLE  CF   ThL   wGlLMcKT,    Pu  r  l  i  C  A  T  iKir,    L^T^,    THE    rJUMPEF^  CP    HAGESt    PFICEt    AM  % 
SUMKARY   CF   T  HI    CEsTErJT    IS    PRGVIC'EJ   FCk   LAC*-    ANNOTATION*  (Kb) 


'CONTRACT  NUMfcE^- 


INSTITUTION  MA-^E:      CKLAHCMA   STATt.  DEPT.   OP   VOCATIONAL   AND  TlCHMCAL 
EL/UCATION,   STlLLWATtP.'  CbPPICGLOr-   ^N.  .  INSTRUCTIONAL   vATFKiALS  CE'\TfK. 


SPONSORING  AGE..CY  r.A^^c 


>"FICC   OP  v^OGCAT  ION  -(CHEW)  ,   WASHlNGTCNt  C'^?C- 


-ERIC 


Discnmination  Prohibited  -  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  "No  person 
in  the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  colof,  or  national^origin,  be  excluded 
frOm  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with 
this  law. 


The  projiect  pnelent/d  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Edi^catlon,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
opini6ns  expressea  herein  do  iiot' necessarily  reflect  the  positiqn  or  pojicy  of  thp  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  a;id  no  Official  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
be  inferred.  , 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


^ 


for. 


HEALTH 

OCCUPATIONiS 

EDUCATION 


Si  •  \ 


Revised  1974 


AVAILABLE  FROM  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 


ERIC 


/ 


Developed  and  disseminated  pursuant  to 
Grant/No.  OEG-0-72-4682  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education        '  ' 
Under  Part  l^^Curnculum  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education., 
.VififltfRonanEducation  Amendpients  of  1968,  Public  *Law  9d-57^\  ' 
\  ^        by  the 

Cirricullim  and  Instructional  Materials  Center  : 
Oklahoma  Statte  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
V    j  -  .1 974-Revisi|)n 


NOTE: 


REQUEST  FOk  SPECIFIC  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  ANNOTATED  LISTING  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  STATE  SOURCE.  \ 

SOURCE  FOR  fACH  ITEM  LISTED  IS  INDICATED  AT  THE  END^OF  EACH  ENTRY-SEE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  AT  BACK  OF  PUBLICATION. 


\ 


Revised  publications  (annotated  listings)  are  available  ln» the  following  vocational  arftas. 


^    State  Instructional  Materials  for  Agriculture         *  i 

State  Instructional  Materials  fo^  Distributive  Education^  *  ^_ 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Health  Occupational  Education 

/  State  Instructional  Materials  for  Home  Economics 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Office  Occupations 

State  Instructional  Ma^terials  for  Technical  Education  - 

State  Instructional  M^Ml-ials  for.Tracfe^nd  IndustriajjOceirpations 

The  above  items  are  available  for  purchase  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  #888, 
U*fir€DY€mmdnt  Printing  Office,  Washington*  D.  C. 
T0402.  Stock  #1780-01343.  Price  $.80. 


ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATICJN  OF  CODING  SYSTEM 


In  receat  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  strong  relationship  exists  between  the  worfd^ 
of  education  and  the  world  of  work.  Emphasis  is  on  the  concept  that  the  development  of  -our 
human  resources  is  vital  to  the  well-being' and  growth  of  our  society.  In,  order  tOMmplement 
this  belief,  leaders  in  all  fields  ^have  focused  their  attention  on  education  and  especially  on 
vocational  education .  ' 

This  annotated  listing  of^  curriculum  materials  is  provided  in  order  to  apprise  planners, 

administrators,  vocational  educators,  and  other^j  inter^^ted  in  goffering  or  involved  injvocational 

education  programs  of  the  available  curriculum  materials  developed  by. the  variqus  states. 

J* 

The  curriculum  materials  are  offset  unless  specified  as  mimeo.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  instructional  tjtles  and  codes  from  the  classification  system  of  the  Office  of  Education.  These 
titles  ^and  codes  link  vocational  education  programs  to  occupations.  Utilizing  the  codes  in  this 
listing  relates  the*  curriculum  , materials  to  the  instructional  program.  Seven  major  ^fecational 
education  areas  are  identified  in  separate  listi|igs  and  coded  as  follows: 

5     01    Agriculture  ,  09  Home  Economics 

,04.  Distributive  Education  14  Office  Occupations 

07^  ,Health  Occupations  Education  16'  Technical  Education  / 

17    Trade  ^d  Industrial  Occupatfons  ,      \  .  \ 

The  .items  are  refined  to^  include  one  or  more  related  subiteriis  as  indicated  \x\  the  following 
example:  / 

First  2-digit  position:  subject  matter  area  '  > 
Example:  14  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Second  2-digl^uposition:  principal  segment  of  subject-  matter 

Example:  14.0$  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS 

,     \      '  "  ' 

Third.  2-digit  position:  division  of  principal  segment  '  .  \ 

Example:  14.0202  PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

Fourth  2-digit  position:  first  level  detail  of  division  ,ot  principal  segment 

Example:  14.020201  KEY  PUNCH  ATSID  CODING  EQUIPMENT.  OPERATORS 

The  coding  system  is  contained  in:  ' 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  Vocational 
'Education  and  Occupations  (OE-80061).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
July  1969. 


V 

1 


COI^TENTS  '       '  . 

' "  ^  '   '  '  '  Page 

\  , 

07.01  Dental    .  .  .  =  \  '  '   1  * 

07.0101.^  .  Dental  Assisting   1 

07.0102^    Dental  Hygiene  (Associate  Degree)    1- 

'  07.0103      Dental  Laboj-atory  Technology   -2 

[  07.0ip9      Dental,  Other    2 

07.02  Medical  Laboratory  Technology   ,^  t  ,  .  3 

07.0203      Medical  Laboratory  Assisting    ....  ^   3 

07.0299      Medical  Laboratory  Technology,  Other  *,  ,  3 

-  ^      07.03  Nursing  ,'  .  .  v  ;  •  3^ 

07.0301       Nursing  (Associate  Degree)   ,   .  4 

^         07.0302  .  '  Practical  (Vocational)  Nursing  "   5 

07.0303      Nursing  Assistance  (Aide)   7 

^  07.0305      Surgical  Technician  (Operating  Room  Technician)  9 

07.0399      Nursing,  Other   9  ' 

P7.04  Rehabilitation   ^  , .   y  9 

>  -     1  \  07.0402      Physical  Therapy  \.  10 

?        ;        ,     ?  07.0404      Orthotic^    .  .   •  \  10. 

'     V  07.05  ^Radiologic    .  .  .  i  :  .\  10 

^     '    .  07.0501      Radiologic  T^^chnology  (X-Ray)  .  .  .  .  \  \l1 

07.09^  Miscellaneous  Health  Occupatiolhs  Education 

07.0901       Electroencephalograph  Technician  1 1 

07.0903  ,    Inhalation  Therapy    .  .  .  .  ^  i;i 

07.0904  ^Medical  Assistant  (Assistant  in  Physician's  •  , 
Office)  '.^  12 

X)7.0907      ^edical  Emergency  Technician  12 

07.0908      Food  Service  Supervisor  T3 

,  /  •        *  '   .  y 

07.99  Health  Occupations  Education,  Other  '.13 

Occupational  Resource  IVTaterial  ,  ;  .21 

Administrator's  Resource  ,i  ....  ^.  21 

CaVeer  Education   .  ^  '  ^  21 

\    Student's  Resource  L  27 

Teacher's  Resource   /  .>25 

/  I     '     "  • 

Instructions  for  Ordering  .  .  .  36 

\ 
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HEAUTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 

i  i 


Pub! icatioi}s. marked  (Cooperative  Training)  in  the  title  or  supportive  statement  are  de'signed  for 
use  in  xojopera^ive  education  programs.  ^  - 


DENTAL:  -07.01  / 

DENTAL  ASSISTINQ:  .  07.6101 
NEW  JERSEY 

WORKBOOK  FOR  DENTAL  RECORDS. 


1970,  279  pages,  $4.00. 


•  ^  This  book  explains  the  value  of  the  various  types  of  records  that  a  dental  assistant 
must  keep.  It  includes  illustrations  and  instructions  for  completing 'forms  and 
provides  blank  forms  for  the  student  to  fill  out  herself.  In  additibn  to  clinical 
record-keeping  methods  according  to  various  sy^ems  now  in  use,  instruction  is 
given  in  keeping  appointment  records,  recall  records,  office-supply  a^nd  other  off  ice 
needs,  preparation  of  daily  record  sheet  and  monthly  sum(lpary,  statements  and 
collections,  various  bookkeeping  records,  check^and  banki 
of  necessary 'tax  forms,  and  many  other  activities.  Almo^ 
assistant  might  encounter  is  included. 

r  ^  .  . 

PENNSYLVANIA  v 

AN  INSfRUCTION  .GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS,;  1973, 
28  pages,  free,  secondary.  -  ' 


forms,  preparation 
y  form  that  a  dental 


This  handbook  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  administratdfl  and  teachers  in 
planning  and  teaching  a  dental  assistant  prograrfi.  'Included  is  background 
information,  course  content,  a  sample  lesson  plan,  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
a'mbliography  which  includes  most  of  the  pertinent  tqxts  and  reference  materials 
currently  available.  '  , 

^  / 

TEXAS.  (UT)  .  ^         .  '  ' 

D^TAL  ASSISTANT.  Study  Guide.  1970,  $5.00. 


Tpis  guide  contains  a  series  of  65  assignments  for  use  as  related  information  50 
supplement  on-the-job  training.  Specific^  reading  assignments  and  questions,  in 
addition  to  unit  tests,' are  included. 

)ENTAL  ASSISTANT  ANSWER  BOOK.  1965,  $3.15. 

*^  '  *  ^  ' 

dental/ HYGIENE  (ASSOCIAT€  DEGReE):    07.0102  — — 
CAUIFORNIA    ,         ^  '  J 

DENTAL  HYGIENE:'  DETECTION  AND  REMOVAL  OF  CALCULUS.  1973,  252 
pages,  $9^5.  ,     .  _  •  , 

Containing  five  modules  selected  by  the  National «^chnical  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Dental  Auxiliary  Occupations  and  the  American  Dental  Hygienist 
Association  Committee  on  Dental -Hygiene  Education  as  the  most  urgently 'needed, 
this  manual  covers:  -  .      •     -  " 


/ 
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A. 


h/lodiile  I.  Fundamental  Skills  for  Instrumentation 

lyiodule.  II.  The  detection  of  Calculus  and  Periodontal  Pockets 

•  Module  III.  The  Removal  ^f  Light  to  Moderate^  Calculus  * 
Module  IV.  The  pemoval  of  Heavy  Calculus  ' 
Module  V.  Rdbt  Planing  Procedures  '        •  ^ 

,    Dental    Hygiene   provides   such   minute   detail   combined  '  with  photographic 
illustrations  that  it  is  practically  self-instructional.  Each  module  provides  general 
^       and  specific  performance  objectives,  directions  to  the  student  for  use  of  the  module, 
and  performance  checklfsts.  A  teacher's  guide  is  suppjied  free  of  charge. 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY:  07.0103 
CALIFORNIA 

FUNI^AMENT/lSL  DENTAL  LABORATORY  PROCEDURES.  1972,  88  pages, 
^  $4.50.  •         '  \ 

Intended  as  the  basic  rnkpual  for  beginning  dental  technicians,  this^instructional 
unit  covers^pouring  impressions  and  trimming  dental  casts,  fabricating  custom 
impression /trays  for  complete  dentures,  and  fabricating  custom  impression  trays 
for  partial  denture  and  quadrant  impressions,.  Illustrated  step-by-step  instructions 
make  the  procedures  very  easy  to  follow,  helping  the  beginning  student  to  build 
up  his  confidence.  It  is  not  designed  for  advanced  students. 
^         '  ■        K  , 

TEXAS  (UT)  '  '  \ 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN.  Study  Gu\<Je.  1967,  $6.25.  p 

This  guide  contains  a  series.  offBB  assignments  to  supplement' on-the-job  training 
In  six  general  areas  of  theW'ental  laboratory.  Specific  reading  assignments  land 
questions,  in  addition  to  12  unit  tests  and  a  bibliography,  are  included. 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN  ANSWER  BOOK.  1967,  $2.40. 

DENTAL,  OTHER:  07.0199 
CALIFORNIA      '  ' 

DENTAL  AUXILIARY  OCCUPATIONS  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  1971,97 
t  pages,  $4.00.        ,  . 

^  This  analysis  successfully  identified  the  tasks  performed  by  the  dental  auxiliary 
occupations:  dental  hygienist,  dental  assistant,  and  dental  technician.  Ir> addition, 
cross-checking  computer  runs  revealed  the  tasks  all  performed  and  those  tasks  shared 
by  pairs.  This  provides  the  basis  for  a  core  curriculum. 

Task  inventories  were  developed  by' the  staff,  then  reviewed  and  revised  by  the 
National  Technical  Advisory  Committee.  They  were  then  compiled  to  make  a  survey 
J    questionnaire  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  three  auxiliary  occupations.  Each 
task  was  rated  by  the  respondent/  with  Jespect  to'  frequency  of  performance, 

♦  (knowledge  level  required  (called  criticality  in  some  of  the  other  questionnaires), 
and  manual  skill  requirements.  There  was  a  total  pf  158  tasks  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  dental  assistants,  dental  hygienists,  and  dental 
technicians  to  form  the  survey  sample  were  obtained  by  a  randdm  mailing  of  1,000 

"  letters  of  inquiry  to  names  appearing  in  the  American  Dental  Association  Directory.^ 
By  this  and  si^milar  means,  3^  nationwide  sample  of  300  dentaf  assistants,  307  dental 

*'  hygienists,  and  302  laboratory  technicians  was  developed.  * 


.  The  analysis  reports  the  data  on  each  of  *the  three  occupatior^al  groups  separately, 
makes  curriculum  recommendations, for  €ach  group  based  on  the  data,  and  "offers 
core  curricula  consisting  of  commonalities  among  all  three  groups  and  between 
the  dental  assistants  and  hygienists.  Other  than  xhe  two  mentioned,  ttiere  were  , 
no  core  units  apparent  among  thfe  assistants,  ijygienists,  and  technicians.  Curriculufn  . 
*is  recgmmended  for  eaih  group  based  on  data  provided  by  the  survey,  and  suggested 
core  courses  are  offered  basecl  *on  the  commonalities  among  the  three  occupations'. 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY:    07.02  5  * 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  ASSISTING:    07.0203  I 

TENNESSEE  ^  ,  J  '     •  " 

GUIDELINES  ANP  COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  MEDICAL  LABORATORY, 
TECHNICIANS.  197i;-39  pages,*$1.00,  post 'secondary. 

The  guideline  and  course  outline  have  been  prepared  for  high  schiDol  graduates 
i  .with  an  interest  in  science  and  medicine  and  fs. Helpful  to  health  and  education^al 

?  agencies    in    organizing    new    programs  -  for   medical   laboratory  ^technicians. 

*  Instructional  units,  contents  to  be  taught,  resource  materials,  and  management 

procedures  are  included. 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY,  OTHER:  07.0299 
CALIFORNIA 

CLINICAL  LABORATORY  OCCUPATIONAL 'ANALYSIS.  1971,  \29  pages, 
$3.50.  ■ 

The  task  inventory  'developed  for  the  clinical  laboratory  consisted  of  a  total  of 
530  tasks  and  provided  the  basjs  for  fhe  sUrvey  questionnaire  which  required 
responses  on  three  dimensions  of\»erformance  for  each  task:  if  done,  frequency, 
and  difficulty.  Responses  to  the  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  224  individuals 
^at  29  institutions.  These  institutions  include  3  number  of  independent  laboratories 
'  as  well  as  hospitals. 

Computer  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  52  (10%  of  the  530  tasks)  were 
.         performed  by  50%  or  more  of.  the  224' responflents.  These  tasks  were  found  t9 
\  be  in  the  following^  categories:  processing  ^ecim^ns,  maintaining  materials  and 

equipment,  and  using  standard  laboratory  equipment.  Thirty-seven  tables,  analyzing 
air  relationships  between  specialties  and  specialists,  are  provided  as  part  of  the 
analysis.  The  analysis  indicated  an  immedjate  need  for  self-instructionaly  illustrated, 
task-oriented  manuals  covering  the  basio'laboratofy  skills  mentioned  above;  work 
)  on  the  manuals  was  started  immediately.  ' 
1  ^        •  , 

Thi^  analysis  was  a  ^ficult  one  to  complete,  not  only  because'  of  the  complexities 
of  dealing  wfth  more  than  one  professional  organization,  bi>t  also  the  lack  of 
unMormityJn  certification,  educational,  and  licensing  requirements  in  the  various 
states.  It  succeeded«  in"  defining  what  tasks  are  actually  done  and  by  whom  and 
pointed  the  way  to  a  rational  curriculum  which  has  great  potential  for  career  ladder 
and  core  curriculum  concepts.  •  -  . 

NURSING:'  07.03  «k 
CALIFORNIA 

,  CAREER  MODEL  FOR  NURSE  PRACTITIONERS.  1972,  94  pages,  $3.00.  • 

Based  on  the  findmgs  of  A  Study  of  Nursin^Occup.ations,  this  nursing  curriculum 
proposes  five,  stages  from  entry  level  to  graduate  research  work.  The  occupational* 
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^^nalysis  revealed  that  6Q%  of  all  the  nursing  tasks  were  performed  by  the  three 
categories  of  nursing  personnel  studied:  ^des,  LVN/LPNs,  and  RNs.  Of  the 
remaining  40%,  28%  vyere  done,  by  both  the  LVN/LPNs  and  fiNs^  the  remaining 
y  12%  were  done  only  by  RNs.  Stage  1  of  the  curriculum  covers  the  60%  of  the 
t^sks  common  to  all;  Stage  II  covers  the" other  40%.  The  student  who  has  cqmpleted 
Stages  I  and  II  is  a  Basic  Nurse  Practitioner.  Stages  III  thrdugh  V  prepare  teachers, 
administrators,  and  researchers.  Jhe  model  offers  ideas  for  core  curricuJum 
materials,  suggested  instructional  units,  and  an  approach  to  student  performance 
evaluation.         •  ,  •  * 

> 

^  '     NORSING  SKILLS  FOR  AIILIED  HEALTH  SERVICES.  Volumes  1  and  2.  1972, 
768  pagps,  $10.00  per  set  of  2  volumes.  '      '  ^ 

These  two  volumes  provide  the>  student  nurse  with  detailed,  illustrated,  step-by-step 
instructions  for  doing  pO%  of  the  tasks  performed  by  all  types  of  nursing  personnel 
in  t|^  occupational  analysis  and  curriculum.  Using  the  self-instructiona!  modular 
forinat,  the  texts  provide  student  performance  goals,  performance  tests,  and  other 
evaluation  instruments.  A  separate  teacher's  guide  for  each  volume  is  supplied  free 
of  charge. 

a' STUDY  OF  NURSING  OCCUPATIONS  (OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS).  1972, 
121  pages,  $4.45. 

The  nursing  occt^pational  analysis  was  one  of  the  first  undertaken  by  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Projects.  Because  of  its  success  in  yielding  valuable  information 
that  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  and  innovative  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials,  the  research  design  used  in  the  nursing  study  became  the  model  for 
subsequent  studies  of  clinical  occupations. ^The  task  inventory,  consisting  of  a  total 
of  317  tasks,  was  (;ieveloped  by  the  staff  and  the  National  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  for  Nursing  and  covered  the  three  major  categories  of  nurses:  aides, 
LVN/LPNs,  and  RNs.  The  ta^ks  were  incorporated  into  a  questionnaire,  450  of 
which  were  distributed  to  the  survey  h(^spitals  and  extended  care  facilities  in  Boston 
(59),  Birmingham  (72),  Chicago  (80), ^Denver  (80),  L^s*  Angeles  (71),  and  Seattle 
(88),  Of  these  questionnaires,  88%  were  returned  completed,  a  totafof  398.  The 
.  data  was  coded,-  punched  into  IBM  cards  and  analyzed  by  computer.  The 
occupational  analysis  report  is  the  interpretation  of  the  computer  output:  This 
,  information  was  used  for  the  development  of  a  new  curriculum  based  on 
task-oriented  performance  objectives.  Substantial  demographic  information  as  well 
as  data  on  task  performance,  provides  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  nursing 
occupations  today. 

*  ^ 
.NURSING  (ASSOCIATE  DEGREE):  07.0301 
MARYLAND 

n     INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  NURSING  CURRICULUM.  $2.75. 
'         *     '      ^    .       .>  }  / 

This  was  one  of  the  first  published  documents in^schootnursin^  education  designed 
to  provide  beginning  knowledge  and  skills  for  professionalnurses  with  no  previ6us 
preparation  and/or  experience  in  school  nursing.  It  was  developed  through  the 
School  Nursing  Manpower  Project,  AAHPER,  in  cooperation  with  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act,  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education.  ^ 
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^  '    ..  11' 


'    NEW  M^ICO 

NUffSING  ASSISTANT  -  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1968,  38 
pages,  Jre^.        j  — 

The  curriculum  guidp  was  developed  to  assist  .(ocal  school?  in  planning,  organizing, 
and  providing  ^facilities  for  the<  nursing  assis^t  program.  It  contains  helpful, 
information  about  the  role  of  the  nursing  assistant,  an^outline  of  course  content, 
and  program  organization. "  Procedures  for  patient  car-e  and  laboratory  skill 
development  are  outlined  in  the  booklet  as  well.  The  appendix  contains  Jists  of 
student  textbooks,  films,  filmstrips,  student  record  forms,  equipment  lists,  and  other 
»   materials.  ,  ^  v  ' 

TENNESSEE  ,      ;  ^  ^  *  ~  ' 

LESSON  PLANS  -  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING..  1967,  201  pages,  $3,25, 
post  secondary.  ^  —  ' ,  ^  ' 

This  manual  is  desig|ried  as  a  guide  to  the  instructor  for  development^f  daily  lesson 
plans  for  surgical  aric|  medical  nursing.  The  28  medical  and  21  surgical  lesson  plans 
each  contain  an  introduction,  presentation,  of  the  lesson,  application,  and  test 
questions.  '  v  '  ' 

PRACTICAL  (VOCATIONAL)  NURSING:  .07.0302 

NEW  JERSEY  >  ^ 

A  TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  NURSE  CURRICULUM.^  1973,  279 
^       pages,  $5.00.  .      '  .  , 

This  is  a  detailed  ^utline  of  a  ,fuil  course  for  practical  nurses  including  765  class" 
hours  and  961  clinical  hours.  The  13c;^reas  covered  meet  the  curriculum 
requirements  for  approved  schools  of_j)r^ctical  nursing  in  Nevy  Jersey.  For  each 
J  subject  area  the  guide  includes  conterlt  to  be  covered,  number  of  hours  suggested, 
instructor's  activities,  st4jdent  activities  and  assignments,  and  jading  references. 
Each  section  includes  a  bibliography  and  tists  of  suggested  audiovisual  aids.  Many 
sections  have  hapdout  sheets  which  can  be  reproduced.  \ 


OHIO  ,  .     ;      .     ■  ' 

NURSING  PROCEDURE?  F.OR  THE  PRACTICAL  NURSE.  Learner's  ManUal. 
1970,  497  pages,  $4.(30  plus  $.,40  shipping.  •  .         '        '  - 

This  manual  contains  procedures 'and/or  assignments  for  a  wide  range  of  activities 

and  tasks  performed  by  the  practicaLnurse.  The  manual  sKould  prove  to  be  helpful^ 
^     in  teaching  step-by-step  procedures -which  often  require  repe^tion  and. constant 

chebking  until  skill  has  been  developed.    "  .  ^ 

.  ^        '  *  ^>  ' 

PENNSYLVANIA  '  ' 

HANDBOOK  FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSING  TEA€HERS!'l967,'16  pages,  free,  post 

secondary^,  *  ^  , 

This  handbook  has  been  prepared  to  assist  the  prospective  or  new  teacher  of 
-practical  nursing.  It  is  not  a  complete  guide  for  the  teacher  but^s'a  supptement 
to  other  nursing  education  r'eferences.  '  *  ^       '  ^ 


TEiyfNESSEE, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INSTRUCTORS/OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING  EDl/CATION. 
1967,  137  page,6,  $2.00,  post  secondary. 

This  handbook  has  been  prepared^  to  he^p  introduce  the  registered  nurse,  as  a 
prospective  teacher,  to  vocatiopaj  education  and  to  the  vocational  practical  nursing 
programs.   "  -^"i^  / 

LESSON'  |5l*ANS  -  ANATt)MY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  1970,  54  pages,  $1.25,  post 
secondary. 

These  13  lesson  plans  are  developerO,  to  serve  as  an  instructional  aid  to  the  teacher 
when  teaching  anatortiy  and  physiology.  The  lessons/ndljde  objectives,  references, 
materials,  .instructional  aids,  putline  of  pertine/it  material  to  be  presented, 
application,  test,  and  Nummary. 


■> 


LESSON  PLANS  -  BEHAVIOR  AND  W0RKIIS|<3  RELATIONS.  19^7,  69  pages, 
$1.00,  post  secondary. 

Jljis  publication  consists  of  pr^ared  lesson  plans ^lich  should  serve  as  a. guide 
\to  the  instructor  as  she  is  makirtg  her  daily  plans,  ^^of  the  17  lessons  includes 
the  aim  of  the  lesson,*thje'  materials  and  instructionaT^fdS'needey,  an  introduction, 
presentation  of  the  lesson,  application,  and  the  check-up  or  t^st.  A  reference  list 
is  also  provided.  ; 

.     .     /      ,    /  '  .\  ' 

L1ESS0N  PLAINS  ■  GERIATRIC  NURSING^'1972,  33  pages,  $1.00,  post  secondary. 

>  * 

'  These  ten  le^sson  plans  should  serve  as  an  instructional  aid  for  the  teacher  33  she 
prepares  daily  lesson  plans.  The  lesson  plans  injplude  objectives,  references,  materials, 
instructional  aids,  outline  of  pfertinej^t  nrjeterial  to  be  presented  in  class,  application, 
test,  and  summary.  '  .  '  *  • 

LESSON  PLANS  -  MENTAL  NURSING.  1966,  35  paaes,  $2.00,  post  secondary; 

T^iese  prepared  lesson  pjanj^.will  serve  as  an  instructiorj;3l  aid, for  the  practical  nursing 
teacher.  The  11  lessons  incibde  overall  objectives*  references,  materials,  instructional 
aids,  outline  of-pertir^nt  material ^to  be  presented/ application,  test,  and  summary, 

LESSON  PLANS  -  NURSING  OF  CHILDREN.  1967,  116  pages,  $3.00,  post 
secondary.  ^  -  \^     '  ^     ^  '  - 

These  prepared  lesson  plans  wiH  serve  as  an  instf:uctiona1;aid  for  the  practical  ntJrsing 
tBact;^^,  The*fessons  include  objectives,  references,  materials^  InstructionaLaid^,. 
outline  of 'pertinent  material  to  be 'presented,  application/ test,  and  summary. 

LESSON  PLANS  -  NURSING  PRINCIPLES  AND  SKILLS.  1972,  156pa9i^s,  $2.J5, 
post  secondary.  ^    •  '  /  ' 

Thirty-five  brief  lesson  plans  compiled  for  the  ^practical  nursing  ^instructor  are 
3eyeloped  in  three  units  including  introduction,  activities  of  daily^nVfng,  and  b^sic 
nursing  skills.  Each  lesson  plan  contains  ao.  introduction,  presehtWion  of  lesson, 
application,  test,  and  summary.  A  bibliography  is  also  provided.  \^ 


LESSON  PLANS  -  NUTRITION  AND  DIET.THERAPY.  1967,  145  pages,  $2.00, 
post  secondary.  ^ 

These  lesson  plans  on  nutrition  and  diet 'therapy  are  provided  as  a  guide  ^or  practical 
nursing  instructors  apd  sliould  be  helpful  to  the  instructors  in  the  preparation  of 
plaWs.  Forty-one  plan's  are  included;  each  contains  the  aim  of  the  lesjon, 
ll^^d  instructional  ai^s  needed,  the  introduction,  presentation,' and 


applicatrpn  of 


sson,  and  a  check-up  or  test. 


LESSON  PLANS  •  PHARMACOtOGY.  1970,  124  pages,  $2.50,  post  seconda? 

These  lesson  plans  are  designed  for  the  instructor  to  use  as  a  guide  in  the  overall 
planning  of  practical  nursing  classes.  Contents,  include  25  iessojis  in  ■  basic 
pharmacology  and  administratron  of  medications. 

PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  .CONCEPTS.  1968,58  pages, 
$2.00,  post  secondary.      •    .      .  . 

These  instructional  materials  are  intended  td  be  utilized  by  practicaf  nursing 
Jr>structors  as  reference  materials.  Developed  during  a  ctinical  workshop,  this  booklet 
:lu£ies  plans  for  psychiatric  instruction^  a  mental  nursing  course  outline,  a  daily 
nrr^^ocare  plan,  plan  for  a  one-day^ tield  trip^  and  14  lesson  plans. 


[EGORD  OF  CLI 


;£XP&R^E{ifC^  1971,  56  pages,  $.50,'post  secondary. 


^  This )  student  ^xecord  bookfet  is  divided^Ttft^si^^gDarts: .  Record  of  Practical 
Experiences  and  Record  of  Patient  Conditions.  WritteR'*foc..y^in  practical  nurse 
educaijpn  programs,  this  booW^t  is  for  recording  the  pfacticaT^&erissces  in  the 

tnet  clinic 


cooperatiho  hospital  during 


inical  phase  of  the  PN  program. 


UNIT  TESTS\  PRACTICAL  NURSE  EDUCATION'.  1966,  168  pages,  $4.00,  post' 
s8conda^y.  •  . 

These  tests  arejDrovided  as  an  aid  to  the  practical  nursjng  instiiictor  and  will  be 
helpful  in  plamning  tests  and  examinations  of  the  unil^  of  practicaf  nursing. 


ANSWER 


K*  FOR  UNIT  TESTS.^  1966,  22  ^lages,  $.25,  post,  secondary. 


This  booklet  supplies  answers  to  Unit.  Tests,  Practical'  Nurse  Education. 

NURSING  ASSJSTANCE  (AIDE):  07,0303 

NEW  JERSEY  %        :      ' .      '  ,  ' 

THE  MURSE  ASSISTANT  IN  PSYCHIATRIC  AND  GENERAL  HOSPITALS  -  A 
TEACHER'S  GUIDE.  Te^acher's  Manui^L  1970,  148  pages,  $2.00. 

v  'The  manual  consists  of  such  units"  as  introduction  to  nursing,  introduction  ta 
hospitals,  morning  care,  treatment  time,  patients  vvith  special  needs,  and,.caring 
for  infants)  mothers,  and  the  mentally  ill.  ,  '  • 


OKLAHOMA  <      *  '  ll       '  ^ 

ADVANCED  NURSE  ASSISTANT  -  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  1971 ,  304' pagfes, 
n     $10.00,  secondary  and  post  secondary.     ^  ' 

This  course/^lof  instruction  follows  the  nurse^^assistant  course  and  is  desigf^ied  to 
cover  30  hours.  Areas  included  are  orientation,  medical  asepsis^^naternity  ancj'infant 
care,  and/emeraency  care.  Each*^instructional  unit  consists  ofoehavioral  objectives, 
suggested  activities,  information  sheets,  job  sheets,  visual^?,  additional  reference's, 
tests,  and  answers.  '  ^ 

NURSE  ASSISTANT'  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  1971,  343  pages,  $l\).00,  secondary 
and  post  secondary.  ^ 

Tttis  curriculum  guide  consists  of  units  of  instruction  developed  for  60  .hours  of 
^  instruction.  The  areas  included  in  this  publication  for  training  nurse  asiifstants  are 
orientation,  meeting  patient's  basic  needs,  meeting  patient*s  particular  needs,  and 
meeting  patient's  special  needs'.  Each  instructional  unit  consists  of  behavioral 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  information  sheets,  job  sheets,  visual  aids,  additional 
references,  tests,  anfcj  answers  ^o  the  tests.  This  manual  is  a  prerequisite  to  .the 
advanced  course  of  study.  ^---^-.^-^  ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  .    ^    ^  ^ 

.  An  INSTRUCTION  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHEftS  OF  NURSING  ASSISTANTS.  1972, 
17  pages,  free,  secondary  or  post  secondary. 

.  This  curriculum  guide  has  been  prepared  for  vocational  education  administrators 
and  teacher^  of  nursing  assistant  programs.  The  content'  of  this  guide  includes 
background  information,  course  outline,  procedures,, equipment  and  supplies,  a  list 
of  references,  and  instructional  aids. 

*    ^  "* 

TENNESSEE 

GUIDELINES  AND  COURSE  OUTLINE.  FOR  G£i?IATR^C  -  NURSING 
ASSISTANT.  1967,  15  pages,  $.50,  post  seoondary. 

.      ,This  guide  and  course  outline^vas  'prepared  to  help  the  health 'and  educational 
-  .  agencies  Jn  organizing  classes  for  geriatric  nursing  assistants.  A  course  outlin^is 
provided  which  contains  the  sit^^ation,  suggeste.d  hours,  technical  information  that 
must  be  taught,  and  teactiing  *aids  needed.  '  . 

GUIDELINES  AND  COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  NURSING  ASSISTANT.  1967,  31 
pages,  S.75,  post  secondary. 

This  gui^de  and  course  outline  was  prepared  to  help  the  health  and  educationaf- 
agencies  in  organizing  classes  for  nurslng'^assistants.  The  four  units  include  behavior 
and  working  relations,  d^ly  activities  of  the  patient,  assisting  with  nursing  skills^ 
and  assisting  with  advanced  nursing  skills.  Each  unit  contains  situations,  t6Chrrical 
information  that  must  b^  taught,  related  activities,  and  the  hours. 


V    ■  ■  '  ■ 

TEXAS  (UT)  /  . 

NURSE  .AIDE.  Study  Guide.  1970,  $5.00.  - 

A  series  of  49  assignments  to  supplement  on-the-job  training  in. eight  general  areas 
of  nurse  aide  activijy.  Specific  reading  assignments  and  questions,  ia^addition  to 
unit  tests  and  a  bibliography,  are  includerf. 

NURSE  AIDE  ANSWER  BOOK.  1970,  $4.00.  ^ 

SURGICAL  ■re<iHNICIAN  (OPERATFNG  ROOM  TECHNICIAN):  07.0305 
TENNESSEE 

COUfiSE  OUTLINE  -  OPERATING  ROOM  TECHNICIAN.  1967,  57  pages,  $2.00, 
-post  secondary. 

This  outline  is  to  serve  as  a^ guide  for  coordinators  and  instructors  in  planning 
the  course  of  study  of  thebperating  room  technician.  The  units  contain  overall 
objectives,  information  K)  be  taught,  assignments,  references,  and  teachmg  aids. 


NURSING,  OTHER:  07.0399 
:  OHIO  .  '  ' 

NURSING^A'BTS  PRACTICE.  Teacher's  Manual.  1^70  (Reprint),  183  pages,  $2'.50 
\         plus  S>4t5  shipping. 

"  - 

^  This-n:ianual  contains  procedure  sheets  that  include  important  points  to  remember 
along  with  the  procedural  steps.  Jhe  equipmeftt^eeded  and  the  purpose  of  each 
procedure  is  also  giv^n.*      *  '  ^  ' 


OREGON         '  "        /  *    '  ' 

COMMUNITY  NURSE  REFRESHER  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972,  63  pages, 
$2.20,  post-  second^fy. 

f  This  curriculum  guide  for  community-base,d  nurse  refresher  programs  has /been 
developed  in  the  belief  tKat  community  colleges  can  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  nurses  whcK  require  retraining  to  qtJalify  for  employment  as  nurses  in  their 
communities.  Units  include  return  to  nursing,  nursing  care  principles  and  practices, 
and  the  professional  nurse.  Ailarge  appendix  is  also  provided. 

REHABILITATION:  07.04 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST:  07.0401 
TEMNESSEE 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  AND  '  COURSE  OUJLINE  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  THER>^PY  ASSISTANTS.  1970,  76  pages,  $2.00,  post 
secpndary.  .  , 

Thi3  handbook  and  course  outline  was  prepared  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Association.  Units  in  the  publication  are  entitled: 
Vocational  Orientation,,  Body  Structure  and  Function,  Nornn^l  Growth  and 
Development,  Ig^troduction  to  Disease  Conditions,  Fundamental  Skills  .  in 
Occupational  Therapy,  Group  Dynamics,  Emergency  Care  and  Accident  Prevention, 
Organization  and  Administrative  Skills^  Problem  Solving  and  Evaluation,,  and 
Preclinical  Teaching.  Each  unit  contains  mstructional  units,  content  to  be  taught, 
■resource  materials,  and  management  procedures. 


JC 


X6 


P4HY,SI,CAL  THERAPY:    07.6462  i. 

CALIFORNIA  ^      .    '  •    '  .  =  ' 

SUGGESTED  PRYSICAL  AG  I LITY  PROGRAM.  Student  Manual.  .1966,.  16 'pages. 


/ 


The  progran/ includes  sample  letter  to  candidate,  proctor^s  information,  physical 
agility  shovying  procedur^.and  scoring  table,  waiver  of  ^lability, to  be^  signed  by 
appMcant,  applicant's  indivklual  rating  card,^  suggested  back  testing  program,  and 
the^^physicaf  agility  test.  '  '     •  ^ 

0RTHOTU:sl^f 7.0404,  y        '  ' 

CALIFORNIA  ;       -  ^     M  '  ^ 

A -MANUAL  OF  LOWER  EXTREMlllES  O^XHOTICS.  1972,  536  pages,  $19.50. 

Developed  by  four  expert  orthotists,  this  manual  covers  the  fabrication  and  fitting 
of  various  orttiopedic  shoe  modifications  and  a  number  of  different  types  of 
below-knee  and  above-knee  orthoses  (braces).  The  ihustrated  step-by-step  directions 
make  the  manual  practically  self-in2(tructional  ;  thus,  it  is  readily  adaptable  to 
individual  instruction. 


A  MANUAL  OF  UPPER  EXTREMITIES  ORTHOTI6^970, '460  pages.  $15.50. 

A  companion  to  the  Manual  of  Lower  Extremities  Orthotics,  this  book  explains 
i^-^he  fabrication  and  fitting  of  a  large  variety  of  hand  splints  and  arm  braces.  A 
self-instructional  modular  format  js  used. 

RADIOLOGIC:    07:05  "  . 

CALIFORNIA 

HOSPITAL  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGIST  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  1972, 
87-  pages,  $3.00. 

A  National  Tachnidal  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  nine  experts  in  radiology 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  worked  with  the  AHPP  staff  to  develop  a 
task  inventory  of  195  tasks.  There  were  five  categories  of  tasks:  radiology,x<94), 
clerical  (18),  Administrative  (55),  -research  (10),  ant*  miscellaneous  (18). 
Questionnaires  were  prepared  based  on  the  task  invenlor/.  For  each  task, 
respondents  were  asked  if  they  performed  it,  if  they  supervised  it,  how  often  they 
did  it,  and  how  difficult  it  was.  The  48  Ti^spitals  and  extended  care  facilities  in 
«  Boston,  Birmingham,  Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle  were  used  as  a, 
survey  Sample.  Of  the  169  questionnaires  distributed  117  were  completed  and 
returned,  a  response  rate  of  69%. 

The  questionnaire  data  was  processed  by  computer  and  the  output^analyzed  and 
interpreted.  The  result  was  the  completed  occupational  analysis.  To  malce  the  work 
of  curificulum  preparation  easier,  the  tasks  were  rated  on  a  set  of  criteria  that 
yielded  one  of  the  following  recommendations  for  each  task:  R  (required),  S 
(suggested),  LP  (low  priority),  and  Q  (questionable).  Lack  of  resources  made  it 
impossible  to  progress Mnto  the  development  of  instructional  materials,  but  this 
occupational  analysis  is  a  good  guide  for  the  instructor  who  wants  to  work  on 
materials  for  his  own  use. 


i 

^  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY  (X-RAY)^     07.0501  ^ 
,     TEXAS  (UT)  ^  \  '  I 

X-RAY  TECHNICIAN.  Study  Guide.  1966,  $5.35.^  ' 

A  series  of  assignments  to.  supplement  on-the-job  training  for  use  as' related 
information  containing  specific  reading  assignments  and  questions  to  be  answered. 
Unit  tests  and  a  bibliography  are  included.-  i 

X-RAY  TECHNICtAN  ANSWER  BOOK.  19^6,  $1.95.  ' 

« 

MISCELLANEOUS  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION:    07.09         .  '  ^ 

ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH  TECHNI.CIAN:    ot.0901       ^  ,  *  ^  ' 

•      CALIFORNIA  I  .   ^  , 

ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  . 
1972,  59  pages,  32.25;  "       -    /  ^  ' 

In  making  this  study,  a  task  inventory  consisting  of  102  tasks  was  developed  in 
cooperatWn  with  a  National  Technical  Advisory  Committee.  The  inventory  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  survey  questionnaire  of  which  199  were  distributed  to  . 
*  members  of  the  NJAC,  subscribers  to  the  American  Journal  of  EEG  Technology, 

rhembers  of  the  American  Eiectroencephalcgraphic  Society  (AES),  and  a  national 
sample  of  technicians  working  in  selected  health  care  facilities:  Of  the  questionnaires 
distributed,  118  (59.3%)  wer^  completed  and  returned.  Computer  analysis  of  the 
questionnaire  data  indicated  that  thejask  inventory  was  highly  representative  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  tasks  were  validated  by  consensus  methods.  The  suggested  * 
curriculum  comprises  84%  of  all  the.  tasks  repjorted  as  performed  more  than  once 
•  a  month.   ^         *     ,  ^  ... 

^  INHALATION  THERAPY^  07.0903 
fCALIFORNfA 

RESPIRATORY  CARE/INHALATION  THERA^^Y  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.' 
-   •        1971,  96  pages,  33.00.      .   /  '  ; 

^       Respiratdry  Care/Inhalation  Therapy  is  a  comparatively  new  allied  health  profession, 
but  it  has  progressed  rapi^fly  in  the  past  ten  years.  |n  making  the  occupational 
analysis  study,  a  con^rehensive  task  invento/y  was  developed  by  the  staff,  then 
revised  and  refined  by  the  National  Technical  Advisory  Committed  during  a  two-day 
*     *meeting.  The  ir^ventory  was  used  to  make  the  survey  questionnaire,  askicig  for  each 
'  .task  "Do  you  do  this  task?,"  "Do  you  supervise  this  task?,"  "How  often  do  you 
dojhis  task?,"  and  "How  difficult  h  this  task  to  perfx)rm?",A  series  Of  questiocjs 
relating  to  cleaning.  Sterilization,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  equipment  was 
included  for  appropriate  taskjtems.  The  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  the 
.  '         48  'facility  AHPP  sample  Locations  in  six  areas  which  had  proved  satisfactory  in 
other  studies  but  jn^'this  case  yielded  only  67  responses  (49%  of  the  questionnaires 
sent  out).  With  the  help  of  the  NTAC,  a  supplementary  list  of  hospitals,  all  with 
200  or  more  beds  and  broadly  representative  of  the  seven  Federal  Census  Regions,'  ^' 
was  selected  and  yielded  an  additional  109  completed  questionnaires. 

^       After  processing  by  connputer,  the  data  provided  frequency  distributions  for 

A- 


ERIC 


fr^uency  of  task  performance,  difficulty -of  task  perfornriance,  and  supervisory^ 
requir>ements.  The  mean  and  rpode  were  calculated  for  each  of  these  factors  for 
each  Occupational  sub-group.  Frpm  this  data  it  was  possible  to'  determine  the  tasks 
that   were   performed   by  aides  and   orderlies,  technicians,   therapi'sts,'  and 

1 


13 


administrators/supervisors.  It  was,  found  that  formal  departments /of  respiratory 
»  care/inhalation  therapy  apparently  were  not  feasible  in  hospitals  sidalle/  than  200  * 

beds,  raising  the  interesting  question  of  ways  this  useful  service  c6utid  provided/ 
.  economically  in  the  numerous  smaller  institutions  (fewer  than  200  b^ds).  ^ 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANT  (ASSISTAWT  IN  , PHYSICIAN'S  OFFICEr:'  .07.6904  \ 

CALIFORNIA  '  '  \^ 

"  MEDICAL.  OFFICE  ASSISTANT  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  1&72,  1,03  pages', 
•  $3.00. 

'  This  is  the  report  of  a  national  survey  on  the  types. of  tasks  performed  by  various 
.0  categories  of  workers  <vho  assist  physicians  in  numerous  settings.  These  workers  ^ 
pprform  in  two  areas-business  functions  and  clinical  functions.  The  survey 
questionnaire  was  composed  of  \22  tasks  related  to  business  functions  and  108 
tasks  related  to  clinical  fMncti'ons.  Questionnaires  were  completed  and  returned  by 
\  292  respondents  who  had  been  selected  through  contacts  with"  physicians  requestfrig^ 
the  names  of  their  assistants  and  through  the  American  Association  of'Mecncal 
Assistants.  ^  ,       ^ .     -  ' 

>  ,  .      .  .  ^ 

Analysis  of  the  data  by^the  computer  indicated  a  multitude  af  combinations  of 
tasks  performed  by  the  various  levels  of  personnel  AA/orking'in  physicians'  officfes 
who  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Five  curricula  em'eriged  which  couJd  Easily  • 
>  be^cpmbined  or  offered  separately  depending  on  ^  the  specific  needs  of  the 

community^.  '       ,     ^  ^.^"^    .  * 

♦  A  REPORT  ON  AN  E^VIERGJNG  OCCUPATION:  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT. 
Buryef  Report.  '1971/35*  pages/  $1.00. 

A  discussion  of  the  health  care  problenis  that  led  to  a  proposal,  for  development 
of  khe  physician's' assistafit  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  ,a  questionnaire  survey 
of  ye  physicians.  The  questionnaire  listed  a  number  of  tasks  and  asked  the), 
respbndents  to  indicate  which  of  these  they  would:.  6p  willing  to  delegate  to 
trailed  assistant.  Tlie  result;?  were  tallied  .and  conclusions  drawn  concerning  the  ' 
curr^culJJm  for  training  physician's  assistants  based  on  the  tasks  the  respondent^ 
.  were  willitig  to  relinquish  to  them. 

'     .    ^*  •'t 
'  PENNSYLVANIA        ,  /  *     '  r 

■  K     AN  iNST^^CTiON  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  IVf^plCAL  ASSISTANTS.  1972, 
,        ,29  pages^  free,isecoftdary.  .      ,         '*  ' 


This  handbook  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide^  for  administrators, and  teachers  in 
planning  and  teaching  in  a  medical  assistant  program.'*  Provjd^ed  is  background 
information,  course  content,  a. sample  lesson  plan,  efjU^pment  and- supplies  needed, 
and  references.  ^  ,    .    .  *  '  t  » 

MEDICAL  EMERGENCY  TECHNICIAN:    07.0907  .r 
CALIFORNIA 

.    EMERGENCY   CARE    OF   THE   SICK   ANb    INJURED.   Student  Manual. 
(Apprenticeship.)  1969,  146  pTages,  SliSQ., 

This  manual  is  designed  for  use  with  an  18-hour  emergency  fcare  of  the  sick.and 
injured 'course  given  to  firemen  in  the- state  of  Caljfornia.    .  'Wm^. 


OHIO         •  . 

EMERGENCY  VICTIM  C^RE  AND  RESCUE  TRAimNG.  Instructor's  ManuaJ. 
\  1971,  $4.50  plus  S40  postage  and  handling. 

.  The  manual  con^sts  of»  a  series  of  teaching  guides  prepared  as  a  plan  bf  instruction 
^  using  the  textbook,  Emergency  Victim  Care  and  Rescue  Training. 

'  EMERGENCY  VICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINING.. Textbook.  1971,  372^ 
pages;  $4.25.  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling.  .  ^ 


^  ^  '  For  ase  in  adult  and  extension  classes,  this  text  reflects  ijecent  medical  findings 

about  dosed  heart  compression,  artificial  respiration,  maneuvering  auto  accident 
j  victims  oDtto  backboards,  and  otl^er  new  materials.  Medical  ^p6cts  were  reviewed 
by  phy^ians  who  ♦are  , experts  iij  various  specialties.  The  text  is  well  jjlustrated.  ' 
Chapter  titles  are:^  Emergency-' and  Rescue .  Vehicles,  Equipment,  Personnel, 
Operations,  Safe  Driving  Practices,  Controlling  the  Situation,  Childbirth,  Common 
Squad  Emergencies,  the  Mentally  Disturbed  Patient,  Resuscitation,  Oxy^gen  Therapy, 
Closed  Chest  Heart  Comjjfession,  U^se  of  Backboards,  Rescue  Carrier  ^nd  Drags, 
Aerial  Ladder,  Rescue  #' Procedures,  Forcible  Entry,  Ga»  Ma§ks,  Electrical 
-  .  Emergencies,   ducting   Torches,   Rope  and   Rigging,.^  Shoring  and  Tunneling, 

f Waterfront  Operations,  Unusual  Situations,  Records  and  Reports,  Postmortem 
^  '  CoA|8rences,  and  Legal  Aspects.  ^  ^    '  /" 

FOOD  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR:  "^07.0908  '  ^ 

.  CALIFORNIA  ^        '  I         .  . 

HOSPITAL  FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  1972,  85  p^es, 
.     $3.00.  '  .     ■  ^ 

B^sed  on  responses  from  220  food  service,  workers  in  48  heaUh  care  facilities  in 
Boston,  Birmingham,  Chicago,.  Denver,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles,  this  analysis  wasx 
difficult  to  interpret  because  o^  the  large  number  of  individual  job  categories  (15f 
.  among  the  respondents.  This  problem  was  solved  by  clustering  them^nto  six  major 
categories.  The  questionnaire  w^s  made  up  of  248  tasks  grouped  ipto  ten  categories 
'  ,     under  Departmental  Opera'tions,  and  ten  categories  under  Administrative  Functions. 
"      The  questions  asked  were;. '^Da  you- perform  the  task?,"  "Do  you  supervise/ the 
performance  of  the  task?,"   "What  is  the  frequency  with  which  ^h^--ta^k  is 
performed?,"  and^J^Whatis  the  level  of  difficulty  of  t)ie  \ask?"  Other  data  gathered 
was  the  importarrce  of  each  task,  the  technical  knowledge  related  to  it,  arid  the^ 
occupational  level  appropriate  to  the  task.  Based  on  cpmputer-^nalysis  of  thedata 
supplied  by  the  respbndent§,  suggested  curricula  and  course  instructionaj^trms  were 
developed  which  could  be  readily  adopted,  with  sligHtt modificatioifto  ^onform 
to  locah  needs  and  requirements.  ^       '  ^ 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION,  OTHER:  07.99 

CALIFORNIA  ,  ,         ^  . 

THE  CLINICAL  .INSTRUCTOR  *  TRAINING  PROGRAM:  DEVELOPMENT, 
OPERATION,  EVALUATION,  final  Report.  1971,  88  pages,  $2.00,  secondary. 

The  Clinical  Insltructor  Training  Progra'm  was  a  research  and  Bemonstration  project 
supported  o\)er  a  three-year  peViod  (1968-1971)  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  During  that  time  some 
1/500  allied  health  pjersonnel  were  given  the  course  in  ways  to  teach  effectively 


on  the  job.  The  data  jn  this  report  resulted  frpni  a  survey  of  the  participants 
who  v^ere  asked  to  evaluate  the  program. 

"How-to-lnstruct  Cards"  used  in  the  Clinical  Instructor  Tral^iing 'Program.  Each 
'  $.05r                        '     •  '  > 

'Jbb  Breakdown  Sheets" -used  in  the  Clinical  Instructor  Training  ^Program.  Ten 
for  $.25.       "         '  ' 

CLINICALJNSTRUCTOR  TRAIJMING*PROGRAM  TRAINER'S  MANUAL  1970, 
93  pages,  ^$3.00,  se^condary.      .  ' 

Japanese  Translation.  1969,  50  pages.  .      x*.  ' 

Spanish  Translation.  1971,  98  pages.         ^  ^    ,  ^  ' 

The  Clinical  Instructor  Training  Program  is  a  short,  intensive  tpainihg  course  for 
allied  health  personnel  in  ways  tb  teach  on  the  job  or  in  the  clinical  settiiSg.  The 
manual  gives  the  trainer  complete  instructions  for  conducting  the  program. 

CONTENTS,  ASSEMBLING,  AND  ANALYZING  DEFICIENCIES  OF  MEDICAL 
RECORDS.  1972,  141  pages,  :$6.00. 

A  pocket  in  the  back  cover  contains  two  practice  file  folders  and  68  completed 
niedlcal  record  fprms.  The  forms  wete  taken  from  actual  medical,  records  with 
only  the  identifying  names,  and  numbers'changed  The  instructions  in  this  manual 
accompany  the  patient  from  his  first  contact  with  the  hospital  until  he  is  discharged, 
adding  new-'medfcal 'record^  at  each  step.  The  reasons  for  ^each  r^ecord,  its 
importance,  and  ways  to  hgndle  it^r^  explained  as  the  student  follows  the  patient's 
progress.  After  all  the  medicaJ  records  have  been  accumulatedj  the  student  learns 
to  assemble  them  in  correct  sequence.  Finally,  he  learns*  to  analyze  a  completed 
file^for  deficiencies  and  ways  to  handle. them.  This  module  is  almost  entirely 
self-instructional,  atjtfrough  teacher  assistance  has  been  necessary  chiefly  where  the 
local  hospital  system  differls  in  some  Vespects  irom  the  typical  system  followed 
in  the  module.  I  *       -  *  * 

GASTROENTEROLOGY  ASSISTANT:  A  LABORATORY  .MANUAL.  1972,  96 
pages,  $6.75.  ^ 

This  manual  presents  in  ^tdp-'by-step  detail  the  basic  diagnostic  procedures  used 
in  the  gastroenterology^  laboratory.  As  a  reference  in  this,  setting,  it  will  help  to 
establish  standard  procedures  and  serve  as  an  instructional  handbook  for  in-service 
training  of  assistants  in  the  clinical  se^j^g.  It  can  also  be 'used  for  formal  instruction 
in  medical  schools  and  for  refreshefrraining  \x\  Continuing  education  programs. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY  ASSISTANT  OCCUPATIONAiI  ANALYSIS.  197*2,  40 
pages,  $1.35.  /       *  « 

Thp  study  was  an  experiment  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  analysis  procedures' 
.developed  by  the  AHPP.in  working  with^a  new  and  possibly  emerging  allied  health 
profession,  the  gastroenterology  assistant.  Some/gastraenterologists  indicated  that 
a  few  of  their  mimfeep; had  hired  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  suited  to  the  work 
by  interest  and^mperament  and  trained  them  bathe  job,  with  satisfactory  results. 


O.I  * 


The  work  of  the  assistant  was  largely  confined  to  perform^ance  of  time-CQnsuming 
tests,  such  as  gastric,  biliary,  and  pancfeatic?  function  test$.  These*  tgsts  must  be 
performed  accurately  but  pan  be  done  .by  a^  well-traine^  assistant.vthus  saving  the 
gastrqenterologist's  time  for  more  difficulty  responsibilities.  ^Working  with  a 
representative  group  of  25  gastroenterologlsts,  a  graded  lisf'of  tasks  suitable  for 
/training  assistants  was  developed.  This  list  was. ofcjtafhed  by  using  a  questionnaire 
*^that  had  been  completed  by  27  physipians  int6rlsted  in  gastrointestinal  diseases. 

The  need  fof  training  gastroenterology  assistants  was'  established,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  the  analysis  bie  used  as  a  basiS  for  development  pf  an 
instructional  manual  which  cpuld  be  used  for  on-the-job  trjaining  by  individual 
physicians  or  in  formal  trainihg  progra^ns  in  l^ospitaJs^  and  clinics. 

HOSPITAL  ENGINEERING  MAINTENANCE  'OCCUPATIONAL  AIN^ALYSIS. 
1972,  195^  pages,  $3.50.  /\  ^  ^  .  . 

The  analysis  was  based  on  a  survey  qiestionnaire  consisting  of  386  tasks  covering 
15  different  clusters  ranging  from  newer  plaht  operations  (26  tasks)  to  painting 
and  plastering  (29  tasks).  Respond^ts  answijed  four  questions  about  each  tas^ 
"Do  you  perform  the  task^,"  "Do  you  supervise  performance"" of  the  task  by 
others?,"  "How  often  do^you  perform  the  task?,"  and  "How  difficult  is  the  task?" 
Four  categories  of  workers  were  queried  (superintendents,^  general  maintenance 
workers,  mechanical  maintenance  workers,  and  building  maintenance  workers)  in 
48  health  care  facilitfes  in  Boston,  Birmingham,  Chicago,  ^Denver,  Seattle,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  questionnaires  were  Icomple^ed  and  returned. 

HOSPITAL  PHARMACY  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  1972,  93  pages^  $^.0a.- 

An  'analysis  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the  hospital  pharmacist  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  tasks  the  graduate  licensed  pharmacist  perftS^ms,^ 
then  checking  off  those  he^could  delegate  to  an  aide  or  assistant.  A  ph'3rmacy 
serving  a  medium-to-large  ho^ital  does  enough  volume  of  bus'ine^s  to' make  the 
employment  of  a  well-trainecf  assistant  an  economy  inove.  It  is  not  efficient  fof 
a  registered  graduate  pharniacist  to  spend  his  time  coun^irfg  capsjules,  typing  labels, 
and  similar  tasks  that  can  be  done  wejl  by  an  assistant. 

The  task  inventory  identified  107  tdsks  whichSA/ere/Chen^Li^^  survey 
questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  the  48  hospitaf^^in  the  survey  ^mple  located  in 
Boston,  Birmingham^  Chicago,  Denver,  Seattle,  and  Los  i^ngefes.  One  questionnaire 
was  sent '^to^  the  - head  of  the  pharmacy  department  at.  each  hospital  and,  31  of 
the  48  were  completed  and  returned.'  '  .'^  *     .  ^ 

^       '      ^      -  -     1    i  '  '    . '  ' 

Reduction  of  the  data  by  the  computer  and  analysis'^f  the  results  yielded  some 
valuable  data  with  implications  for  selection  of  tasks' for  the  assistant  program. 
It  was  clear  that  priority,  items  in  a  pharmacy  technician  program  should  be 
dispensing  and  purchasing.  Bulk  coprjpounding,  prepackaging,  and  sterile,  solution 
manufacturing  follow  closely.  Tbf^^nalysts  contains  *a  wealth  of  information  oh 
hospital  pharmacy  practices  as  they  vary  from'one  hospital  ana  regipn  to  another. 

HOSPITAL  PURCHASING  bcCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  1972,  159  p^ges,$4.10. 

Purchasing  in  any  business  or  institution  is  a^firitical  functiQn;  poor  purchasing' 
practfces  can  bankrupt  a  business  or  cause  a  hospital  to  incur  a  serious  ^financial 


deficit.  This  study  was  undertaken  to  learn  which  purchasing  pTractices  were  most 
commonly  used  in  hospitals  with  the  goal  of  developing  a  curriculum  fgr  training 
purchasing  personnel.  It  was  found  that  there  are  208Jtasks  performed  in  hospital 
purchasing.  These  tasks  were  developed  into  a  survey  questionnaire  which  Was 
directed  to  the  48  hospitals  in  the  survey  group  located  in  Bbstort^, ^Birmingham, 
Chicago,. Denver,  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles.  The  results  of  th^  survey  indicated  that 
lack  of  clear  assignment  of  responsibility,, fbr  purchasing  vTas  widespread;  in'«some 
cases,  each  department  operated  on  its  own,  with  the  incredible  .waste  and 
duplication  such  an  arrangement  encourages.  From  the  analysis  of  th?  computer, 
data,  a  suggested  curriculum  was  developed  for'  training  hospital  purchasing 
personnel.  Like  others  in' the  series,  this  analysis  should  prove  valuable  to^hospital 
administrative  personnel  in  comparing  their  own  practices  with  the  national  average. 

HOSPITAL  WARD  ADMINISTRATION  OCCQPATIONAL 'ANALYSIS.  1972,  79 
pages,  $2.40.  '  '  * 


•  -  ■  • 


A' growing  trend  in  recent  years  for^Health  care  tapilities  has  been -to  reduce  the 
load  of  administrative  and  clerical  vVork  done  by  the  nursing  staff  by  delegating 
such  work  to  ward  clerks  or  equivalent  personnel.  These  workers  are  trained^to 
handle  the'  paper  work  in  the  nursing  unit  or  ^ard,  leaving  the  nursing  staff  mdre 
freedom  to  concentrate  op  patient  care. 

After  considerable  study  and  investigation  of  existing  programs,  a  task  inventory 
was  developed  on  the  basis  of  two  maj^r  areas  of  activity-clerical  functions  and 
administrative  and  management  functions.  A  total  of  169  tasks  in  tfie  Ijst  was 
used  as  the  foundation  for  a  sun/ey  questionnaire  that  was 'sent  to  i243"ward 
administration  personnel,  of  which  78%  or  189  were  cbmpleted  and  returned. 
Health  care  ''facilities  in  Boston,  Birmingham,  Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Seattle  were  used  for  obtaining  the  survey  safjiple.^  The  respondents  rated  each 
task  in  terms  of  performance,  frequency,  difficulty,  and"  importance. 

Computer  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  data  indicated  that  thettotal  gVoup  was 
divided  into  two  occupational  groups  regardless  of  title--clerical- and  managerial. 
No  tasks  were  done  ex*clusively  by  the  clerical  group,  but  both  groups  were 
.performing  98  tasks  o^rlapping  all  functions.^  The  managerial  group  performed 
an  additional  47^tasks  exclusively.  A  career  ladder  curriculum  was  designed  starting 
with  a  block  of  tasks  done.by  both  clerical  and  mariageriar personnel  followed 
by  a  second  block  of  tasks  performed  by  managers  only.  •  \^ 

INTRODUCTION  vTO     ALLIED     HEALTH    'CAREERS,     FIRST^  YEAR 
CURRICULUM.  Student  Manual.  197>,  269  pages,  $5.00. 

This  manual  provides  guidance  for  the  student  in  the  first  year  curriculum.' 
Worksheets,  report  -forms,  tests,  and  detailed  /nstructions  and  inforfriation  are 
furnished  in  the  bo^ok.  p\  ' 

INTR^O^UCTION  TO  '  ALLIED  HEALTlfl,-  CARREERS,  FIRST  YEAR-^ 
CURfilCULUM.  Teache/s  (Manual.  1971,  564''pages,  ^%00. 

This  is  a^  comprehensive  guide  for  the  teacher  who  ma^npt  be^.^miliar  witt{the 
health  Idccupatioris  or  the  health  care  delivery  system.  It  ^Drovides  detailed 
instructions  for  handling  each  of  the  student  proje^s  that  compose  the  fir'st  year 
curriculunrr. 
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MEDICAL  RECORD  DEPARTMENT  OGCUPATIONAL  .ANJ^^LYSIS.  19/:^!  80v 
pages,  $2.15.  <  ^ 

The  job  of  ana!y^ing  the  work  performed  in  a  Qiedical  rifecords/department  proved 
to  be  complicated  by  the  wide  variety  of  tasks  performed,*frorn  Jranscribing  medical 
reports  to  analyzing  and  cor'recting  rhedical  rqjtord  deficienicies.  The  task  inventory 
identified  264  discrete  tasks;  the  survey  questionnaire  was  developed  from  the  * 
inventory.  The  questionnaire  was  completed  by  132  medical  records  department  ' 
workers  in  48  hospital?' located  in  ^oston^  Birmingham,  Chicago,'^ Denver,  Seattle, 
and  Los 'Angeles,  fhe  data  .was  processed  by  the  computer  and  the  results  were 
analyzed.  Seven  distinct  job  titles  emerged  with  some 'overlap:'  Registered  Record 
Librarian  (now  Registered  Record  Administrator),  Accredited  Record^Technician, 
IVJedical  Record  Technician,  Medical  Secretary,  Transcriber,  Medical  Record  Clerk, 
and  Clerk  Typist.  Using  the  data  as  a  base^  curriculum  was  developed  for  each 
stage  or^level  to  facilitate  upward  and  lateral  mobility.' Th^is  prevents  jobs  with 
no  future  and  furthers  the  career -^dycation  concept.  The  analysis  is  a  good  source 
of  material  for  upgrading  courses  to  assist  aspiring  workers  in  career  advancement. 

MEDICAL  RECORD  FILING  (TERMINAL  DIGIT  AND  ALPHABETICA'L).  197k 
24  pages,  $3.50.  '  .      *  '  v 

The  manual  includes  1JD0  4x6  infch  practice  file  cards.  This  self-instructional 
module  has  been  tested  extensively.  Students  using  it*can  master  the  task  of  medical  ' 
record  filing  rapidfy  with  little  or  no  help  from  th^  teacher.  The  student  uses 
the  100  practice  file  cards  to  learn  by  experience,  fallowing  the  programmed 
step-by-step  procedure  in -the  manual. 

MEDICAL  RECOfi^DS  TERMINOLOGY.  Text.  1971,  $3.00;  tape  cassette  $4.00. 

This  series  of  medical  terminology  self-instructional  modules  has  proven  to  be  an 
efficient  means  for  helptftg  the  student  to  quickly  learn  ways  to  recognize  both  , 
the  Written  word  and  the  spoken  word,  to  pronounce  the  word,  and  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  word.  This  is  accomplished  by  combining  ah 
illustrated  manual  that  explains  the  meaning  and  function"  of  each  term  with  a 
tape  cassette  that  pronounces.each  word  correctly,  concluding  with  a  number  of 
actual  medical  record  dictation^-^for*practijce.*The  module  has  proven  to  be  highly 
effective  in  training  medical  record  transcriptionists  quickly  and  thoroughly.  It  does 
hot  depend  on  the  old-fashioned  rote  memorization  of  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes 
which  students  Jind  boring;  instead,  each  word  is  related  to  fts  function  in  the 
body  and.  jts  relation  to  other  words  that  identify  other  parts  of  the  body.  While 
learning  the  nomenclature,  the  student  automatically  learns  about",  anatomy, 
pathology, .and  other  science  ar^as.  For  this  reason,  the  series  has  become  popular 
with  other  allied  health  occupations  students  and  might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  " 
a  basic  course  in  medical  terminology  from  which  they  can  all  benefit.  The  tape 
cassettes  were  intended  primarily  for  the  typist  to  use  in  practicing  transcription' 
on  Jhe  typewriter;"^ however,  other  students  have  found  them  valuable  in  learning 
correct  pronunciation  and  in  recognising,  the  words  upon  hearirig  them. 

The  complete  series  will  consis^^pf  nine  manuals  and  tape  cassettes  each  covering 
a  different  body  system.  Those^now  a\Aailable  are: 

,    ir'     -T  .  .    -  - 

\    (7)         Circulatory  System  Text.  85  pages. 
(8F         Circulatory  System  Tape  Cassette. 

\ 


(9)  Digestive  System  Text.  73  pages. 

(10)  Digestive  System  Tape  Cassette/- 

(11)  Respiratory  System  Text.  88  Rag^s. 

(12)  Respiratory  System  Tape  Cassette^^  ^ 

(13)  Musculoskeletal  System  Text.  Ill  pages. 

(14)  Musculoskeletal  System  Tape  Cassette. 
'    Genitourinary  System  Text.  93  pages. 

(16)      '  Genitourinary  System  Tape  Cassette. 

(1y)  Nervous  System  Text.  102  pages. 

(18)  Nervous  System  Tape  Cassette. 

The  status  of  the*  three  modules  that  complete  the*  series: 

i  Organs  of  Sight  and  SoUrid.  1973^  152  pages. 

Endocrine  System.  Being  \lvritten;  available  approximately  FebruaryM974. 

Integumentary  System.  Not  started;  available  approximately  April  1974. 

<^ 

A  MODEL  OF  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  CLINICAL 
LABORATORY  OCCUPATIONS.  1972,46  "pages,  $2.00. 

Using  the  fnformation  in  the  occupational ,  analysis,  "A  Study  of  the  Clinical 
Laboratory  Occupations,"  this  study  develops  a  five-stage  curriculum  starting  vyith 
training^for  entry-level  jobs  and  progressing  to  the-  research  or  Ph.D.  level,  the 
elements  of  each  stSage  are  explained  in  detail  with  emphasis  on  the.  first  t^ree 
stages.  The  standard  instructional  package  consists  of  a  teacher's  guide,  evaluation 
guide,  ^and  student's  manual.  The  jhematocrit  is  used  as  an  example  to  illustrate 
each  of  the  five  part9>^of  the  package 

OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OP^  SOCIAL  SERVICES  IN  lyiEDICAL  CARE 
FACILITIES.  1971,  78  pahes,  $2.75. 

This  occupational  analysis  was  developed  by  means, of  a  questionnaire  consisting 
of  192  tasks  submitted  to  a  representative  sample  of  hospitals  in  six  geographical 
areas.  Respondents  to  the  questionrjaire  were  categorized  ipto  four  levels^of 
employees  artd  were  compared  and  examined  oil  two  variables-percentage  of  task 
performance  and  frequency  of  task  performance.  The  analysis  is  both  numerical 
and  descriptive  and  deals  with  six  major  social  service  functions:  intake  services, 
information  and  referral  services,  treatment  services,  supportive^ervices,  community 
services,  and  administrative  services. 

Morj?  similarities  than  dif^f^ences  were  found  among  the  various  levels  of  employees 
in  both  tisk  pferformance  and  frequency  of  performance.  There  were  no  definite 
,role  differentiations  amoVig  the  aides,  assistants^  and  M.S.Ws.  If  the  findings  of 
this  study  are  accepted  as  being  reasonably  accurate,  the  implications  for  education 
and  curriculum  d^ign  in  this  occupation  ar^  extensive. 

^PROGRAM  GUIDE:  A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AJMD  OPERATION"OF  A 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ALLIED  HEAlTH  CAREER  PROGRAM.  1972,  143 
pages,  $5.00.  \ 


The  Secondary  School  Allied  Health  Career  Proaram  is  simple  enough  to  administer 
once  it  is  established,  but  to  many  educators  who  are  not  familiar  with  hospitals 
^nd  health  care  occupations,  establishing 'the  program  is  a  difficult  problem.  The 
Program  Guide  is  very,  helpfuT  to  the  teacher  and  coordinator  v because  it  gives 
explicit,  detailed  instructions  for^very  step  in  esta&ishing  and  contirupng  a  new 
program.       .       -  ^? 

STUDENT  TRAINING  RECORD  BOOKLETS.  $.35.  ^ 

\  '  *    .      ,      *  . 

These  small  booklets  list  the  tasks  that  the  students  should  lefirn  in  the  hospita], 
When  a  task  mastered, ihe  pn-the-jab  instructor  signs  and  dates  it.  This  provides 
the  student  with  a  record  of  his  accomplishments  which  becoirie^  valuable  when 
•applying  for  a  job  or  admission  to  a  higher  level  school  foV  additional  training. 

There  are  booklets  available  for  46-a,  nurse  aide;  46-b,  central  service;  46-c,  hospital 
business  office;  46,-d,  inhalation  therapy  aide;  46-e,.personnel  training;  46-f,  hospital 
refrigeration, and,  air^eonditipning;  46-g,  pharmacy  aide;  46-h,  ^cjcupatidnal  therapy^ 
aide;  46-i,.  social  worker  aide;  46-j,  physical^  therapy  aide;  46-k,  radiology  aidei 
and  46-1,  clinical  laboratory  assistant.  , 

TASK-  INVENTORIES,  1972,  248  pages,  $a65. 

This  book  contains  classifie^sts  of  all  tasks  performed  in  each  o{-26  allied  heatth 
occupations  prepared  by  Sqjerts  filravvn  from  each  occupation.  It  is  used  in; 
developing  questionnaires  for  surveys  in^^reparing  occupational  analyses  and  is  also 
very  useful  in  preparing  special  instructional  tihits  for  on-the-job,and  institutional 
upgrading.  Occupations  fpr  which  task  irWentoVies  are  included  in  this  volume: 

Biomedical  Photography  Housekeeping 
Central  Serv'ice^  Laundry  &  Linen  Service 

Clinical  Laboratory    -  Medical  Office  Assistant 

ConrtmunityjHealth  Nurse  Medical  Records         '    '  - 

Dental  Auxiliaries:  *  ^  Nursing 


Dental  Hyglenist      '  Pharmacy  Technician 

Dental  Assistant  Pi/rchasing 


Dental  Technician  Raaixil^y 

''Electroencephalography  Respiratory  Care/Inhalation 

Engineering  Maintenance  .  ^ '  Therapy 

Food  Service  Sanitation*  (Public  Health^^ 

Hospital  Admitting  Qffice  ^Social  Seryice  ^       ,  . 

Hospital'  Business  Office  "Ward  Management  '  , 

^  THE  UCLA  SECONDARY  SCVlOOLS  PILOT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJEQT 
FOR  AN  INTtlODUCTION  AO  ALLIED  HEALTH  CAREERS:  A  SUMMARY' 
EVALUATION  REPORT.  1973,  128  pages,  $3.00. 


This  report  includes  the  history  of  -the  program,  evaluation  of  each  of  the  three 
phases,  and  the  total  program  over  a  four-year  pgriod.  It  also  inclupes  a  summary, 
cincl^fTons,  and  recommendations,  \ 


OREGON  ^    '  :         ^  ^  T 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  -  AN  EXPLORATORY  COURSE.  197],  25  pages,  $.25r 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  / 

This  exploratory  course  module  attempts  to  assist  students  in  developing  a  broad 
understanding  of  c^|jB.r  opportunitieMn  the  health  service  industry.  This  module 
contains  three  parts:  an  ovgjyfew  of  health  occupations,  health  occupations 
opportunities,  and  requirements  for  health  occupations.  Also  included  are,  lists  of 
^  instructional  materials,  education  and  employment  opportunities .  in  health 
occupations,  and  sample  job  titles  in  ^health  occupations.  ^ 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS.  Curriculum  Ggide.  1969,  125  pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This  curriculi/m  guide  outlines  the -basic  skills  "amd  knowledge  necessary  for 
entry-level  competencies  in  the  broad  field  of  health  or  for  entrance  into  a  post-high 
schooMor  unive£sity  program.  Occupational  specialty  courjes  included  are  human 
body  structuijTand  function,  microbes  andjdisease,  health  team  refations,  patient 
relations,  and  health  care  skills  one  and  two.  Each  of  these  courses  consists  bf 
objectives,  cdntent,  suggested  activities,  and  evaluation.  The  large  appendix  contains 
^  evaluation,  equipment  and.supplies,  instructional  materials,  instructor  qualifications, 
and  opportunities  in  health  occupations. 

PENNSYLVANIA'  /  ^       *    .  ,  *  '    ,  ^ 

AN  INSTRUCTION  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HEALTH  ASSISTANTS.  1973, 
30  pages,  free,  secondary.  ^  , 

This  handbook  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  administrators  and  teachers  in 
planning   and   teachmg   health   assistant  programs.   Included   is  background 
information,  course  content,  sample  le§son  plans,  an  extensive  list  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  a  bibliography. 


V  ■ 

OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  MATERTAL.  <  ^ 

\  ^     i  . 

Materials  that  follow  are  general  in  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and  are  listed  under 
the  headings  of  Administrators  Resource,  Career  Education.  Student's  Resource,  or  Teacher's 
Resource.  The  Teacher*s  Resource  material  may  prQve  helpful  to  supervisors  and  administrators 
as  well. 


*  } 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  RESOURCE:  All  Vocational  Areas  ' 
OHIO 

ORGANIZATION  •  AND    OPERATION    OF  A    LOCAL    PROGRAM  OF 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOK. J968,  86  pages,  $1.0Q  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  publication  deals  with  establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  comprehensive 
programs  of  .vocational  and  technical  education.  The  publi.cation  should  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  guide  for  administrators  of  vocatiooal  and  technical  education 
programs:  superintendents  of  schools,  directors^  coordinators,  or  deans.  The 
•   h  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provide  added  resource  material  helpful  to 

'        those  ..who  desire  to  pursue  information  in  depth.  is.# 

SUGGESTED    SPACE    AND    EQUIPMENT  XOSTS    FOR    JOB  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  Planning  Guide.  1967,  53  pages,  $1.50. 

•  V  I* 

This  illustrated,  guide  was  prepared  to  assist  school  administrators,  architects,  honie 
economics  teachers,  and  others  to  plan  and  develop  programs  in  high  schools  and  joint 
^  joint  vocational  schools.  Details  for  space  and  equipmenthave  been  developed  at  an 
optimum  level.  The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  for  self-contained  work 
experience  opportunities  within  the  school."?^  bibliography  is  included. 

PENNSYLVANIA  / 

COOPERATfVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  CRITERIA.  1972, 
8  pages,  free.  -  ^  ^ 

'  ' '   ^  Thfs  manual  is  designed  to  be  used  in  evaluating  cooperative  vocational  education 

programs.  ;  .  •  I  •  ^ 

VERMONT  -      .  ^   '  .  .  '  '  ^' 

'  GLWDELINES  COOPERATIVE  ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   IN  VERIVEDNT.  r 
'  ^197^,  95  pages.  ^  •  ^;  *        .      "     ^  ^ 

This  manual  provides  guidelines  for  developing  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  in  Vermont. "Part  I  includes  coojilrative  vocational  education  programs 
in  afea  vocation  a  l^*(Se/fters  and,  T^art  II  covers  cooperative  vocational  education  in  ^ 
^  other  high  schools^!^  .  - 

.  CAREER  EDUCATION:  AH  Vocational  Areas  ->  , 

•    ALABAMA  <£.  •  V  •  ' 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  HANDBOOK.  1973,  23  pages.     '      *  } 

,  This  handbook  briefly  explains^ -a  career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,  and[;ways 

•  to  do  it.  It  lists  components  of  a  carepr  guidance  program  and  responsibilities  of 
tfie  following  persons  for  career  guidance:  guidance  specialists,  teachers,  vocationcll 
educators,  ^administrators,  parents,  and  other  community  members.  '  .  jf 


ARIZONA  . 

.  CAREER  EDUCATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  INDEX.  1972, 
.  350  pages.  '  •  / 

•  '  /  ^  ■ 

Th^s  guide'  contains  three  major  sections:  art  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials, 

indexes  to  Arizona  career  education  materials  by  career  education  element  and 

^    grade  levels,  and  indeJces  to  other  project  and  non-project  produced  materials  by 

/  '  subject-matter  area  and  grade  levels. 

COLORADO  A 

>SCOMMUNICATlOlMS  ANP  MEDIA.  1972,  137  pages,  $5^0,  junior  highland  high 
school  level.  ,  _ 


^    This   guide   provides/  units  of  instruction   in   the  following   areas  of  the 
/    ^^mmunicatidns^  and^media  cluster:  reading  skill  development,  meeting  the  public, 
listening  and  following  d,irections,  parliamentary  procedure,  group  discussion,  public 
speaking,  conversational  skill,  use  of  references,  and  mass  media.  It  is  suggested 
.  for  use  as  a  separate  "mini'^  course  pr  as  part  of  an  English  class  at  the  junior 
i  high  or  high  school  leveL  .  . 

DELAWARE        y    '  ' 

INTRODUCTIOM  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1973,90 
pages,  $1.25,  9th  grade. 

This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction  for  a  ninth  grade  course  concerning 
career  opportunities'within  the  world  of  business.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  giving 
gpals*and  objectives,  procedures  and  activities,  and  resources  and  references.  The- 
.   units  are  designed  to  provide  information  as  well  as  "hands  on"  experiences, 
necessary  to  aid  in  career  sefectionx 

IOWA 

AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER.  1973,  100 
pages,  $20.00,  high  school  and  junior  college  level. 

This"  is  an  individualized  program  designed  to  be  used  in  a  resource  center  or  other 
'  independent  study  area  under  the  dir^tion  of  a  student  advisor.  After  a. period 
of  evaluation  to  determine  the  student's  strengths  and  needs,  the  student  selects 
.  the  options  on  which  he  wishes  to  concentrate  Ns  efforts.  The  material  does-^ho't 
include  instructions  for  use.  Anyone  planning  to  use  the  system  would  need  to 
obtain  more  information  about  it. .Materia]  is  written  with  objectives  and  does 
include  multi-media  resources  and  books.  ,  .--i 

MAINE        «  ^  "'^ 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  BRdCHUR''E.  1973,  ,23  pages.  *" 

\  •  *  . 

This*:is  a  short  brochure  explaining  general  concepts  of  calfeer  edufiation.  Included 
is  a  short  *aescription  of  career  education  programs  in  Maine?  It'  is  designed  to 
make  teachers  in  Maine  aware  of  career  education  and  to  provide  insights; 
perspectives,  and  knowledge  of  ways  career^  edugatioji.  can  ,be  pta\ined  and 
implemer^d  in  Maine  sichpols.  ^  4>>  . 


^CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,  268  pages. 

This  curriculum  guide  is  designed  to  provras^aine  educators  with  a  model  for# 
developing  concepts,  activities,  and  resource  materials  that  will  introduce  career 
education  into  the  schools.  It  contains  a  short  chapter  on  concepts  and  a  chapter 
delineating  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  cognselor,  the  administrator,  the  school 
board,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  career  education  coordinator,  and 
the  guidance  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  examples  of  activities  developed 
and  tested  in  Maine  schools  for  integration  of  career  education  into  the  classroom 
at  elementary  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  This  is  a  helpful  publication 
for  schools  developing  a  career  education  program.  - 

CAREER  EDUCATION  .K-12  •  SAD  #9.  1973,  95  pages. 

This  is  a  final  report  of  a  research  and, development  pFoject  in  career  education  ' 
conducted  .under  Part  C  of  Public  Ljaw  90-576.  The  project  was  conducted  fqr 
one  year  in  School  District  Number  9,  Fanoaington,  Maine.  The  communities  served 
by  this  district  are  mostly  sitiall  and  rural.  A%)mprehensive  report  includes  goals 
and  objectives,  procedures/^followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

MARYLAND  /  ' 

CALLING  CAREERS.  Television  Series.  1973,  15  lessons. 

,  Lesson  #4  Medical  Servfces  I  and  Lesson  #5  Medical  Services  II  are  segment^  of 
a  career  awareness  series- suitable  for  the  intermediate  grades.  A  teacher^  matiual 
and  supplement  are  included.  Produced  by  Division  pf  Instructional.TelevTsion,  in 
col labopattoV  with  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technic^  Education,  Maryland.  State 
Department  of  Education,  it  is  available  for  out-of-state  ijtelecast  through  the  Eastern 
Pduca^onal  Network.  Direct  inquiries  to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  * 
Spergel^381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02164. 

Mississippi  « 

TEACHER'S      GUID.E^     FOR      OCCUPATIONAL      ORIENTATION:  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  , WORLD  Of  WORK.  1972,  452  pages,  $7.50. 

This  guide  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  plan  a  course  of  study  for  a  class  in 
occupational  orientation/career  education.  Ideas  could  be  adopted, by  teachers  in 
sOther  classes  who  wish  to  integrate  some  career  orientatiorl.  Topics  covered  incltide: 
the  importance  af  work;  understanding  the  world  of  work;'  what  is  success?; 
|)reparing  fo^  a*  career;  and  exploring  service  occupations,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, organization  occupations,  technology 'occupations,  outdoor  occapations, 
'  general  ^cglturalrOGcupations,  ana^arUj,  apd,  eptertainment'  occupations.  Student 
.     tfiatefials  are  aistJ  WaTTabTe.  .      ^  ^  .  ' 

MISSOURI  ;      .  < 

vJOB  APPLICATION' AND  INTERVIEW.  Instructor's,  Guide.  1973,  354  pages,  ^ 
^      $15.00  plus  postage  and  handling,  high  school  and  adult  basic  education. 

The  instructor's  guide  is  divided  into  nine  instructional  units:  why  work;  career 
opportunities;  occu^tiortal  information;  self-evaluation;  letter  of  application  and 
application  blank;  job  interview,  tests;  and  forms;  money  management;  job  success 
factors;  and  job  promotion  and  advancement.  Each  instructional  unit  includes 
'behavioraf  objectives,  suggested,  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information  . 
sheets,  visual  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than 
*  one  tesson^or  class  period  of  instruction. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENt  EDUCATION.  1969/ 
41  .pages,  $2.50.  '  •  , 

This  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  developing  and  imnlementing  career  education.  It 
discusses  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  child  development  and  constructs  a.model 
for  career  development  on  a  K'12  contrnuum.  It  exafnines  the  practical  applications 
of  the  theories  of  self-awareness,  career  awareness,  and  career  decision  making. 

CAREER.DEVE10PMENT  -  INCREASING  THE  VOCATIONAL  AWARENESS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOI^  CHI LQREjsUGuldebook  for  Teachers.  1969  31  pages 
$1.50. 

^  This  is  a  six-part  volume.  The^first  two  parts  introduce  the  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  vocational  awareness  and  introduce  a  concept  model  for 
^the  systematic  introduction  of  the  concept.  The  thjrd  part  provides  material  which 
may  be  used  in  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample  instructional  units  for  increasing  vocational  awareness.  Section  five  describes 
some  commonly  used  social  studies  activities  which  enhahce  vocational  awareness. 
Section  six  introduces  several  job  families  or  clusters  Sf  occupations.  '  * 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ■  JOB  PLACEMENT.  1969,  63  pages,*  $1 .50. 

The  first  thirty-four  pages  develop  the  concept  of  job  placement.  This  develop 
starts  with  a  detailed*  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and^r^ffonale 
for  handling  the  problem.'  Sections  three  and  four  providejpetTFficy  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  initiation  and  operation  of  a  job  placem§ritprogram.  The  last 
twenty-nine  pages  report  some  of  the  inforjiTatiofH-gaTged  in  the  operation  of  five 
experimental,  job  placement  progra 


)NTO  VOCATIQNS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  450*  pa^s>  $7^50: 

This  manuaf  contains  materia)  which  may  b^e  used  as  a  text  by  the^teach^r.for^ 
student^^ruction.Mt  is  also  intended  to  be  6sed  as  a 'guide  to  assist  the  teadher^ 
and  co^dinator:of  thfe -program.  It  contains  the/ following  cycles:  know  you^-self, 
environment,  health  and  .environmental  careers,  mechanical  contracting! 
science-engineering-techhology,  small  business,  textile,  transportation,  -  ^nd  the 
following  mini-cycles:  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,. business  education',  careers  in 
advertising,  florist-horticultji^,  graphic  arts,  measurement,  police  careers;  and 
United  States  Coast  Guar(/!^  ^        /  o  (  -'"'^ 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
1972,  55  pages,  $1.00.         .         /  ^  '    '      fs  ' 

This  is  a  part  of  career  development-  fof^"  special  group."  It  is  designe(Oo  aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  the  follov\/ing:  general  plans,  the  student,  as  ^a  member  of 
.  society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupation  emploVcnept 
information,  bibliography,  information  form,  occupational  intere'st  form,  and|jobs 
for  the  retarded.  *'        "  -  •  " 
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PHYSICS  AND, CHEMISTRY  FOR , AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES.  1972,  243  pages, 
$2.50,  llth^and  12th  grade.'  '      .  ■  . 


Jhis  manual  contains  units  on  introduction  to  physical  science,  matter  af\d  its 
properties,  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Each  unit  consists  of 
related  informatiftn,  illustrations,  and  experiments. 

NEW  YORK 

IDENTIFYING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  Ei^PLOYMENT.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973, 
84  pages,  $.50. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  expose  the  students  In  ^dult  basic  education 
programs  to  some  possibilities  for  marketing  their  nWly  acquired  skills.  The 
curriculum  is  sequenced  as  one  u»it  in  five  f5jt;<ises,  but  any  one  of  the  sections 
^'  '  could  be  used*  for  individual  guidance,  for  small  group  instruction,  or  for 
vmini-seminars.  Sections  covered  are:  evaluattng  interes{  and  abilities,  preparing  for 
employi^jpent,  exploring  the  world  of  occupations,  planning  and  preparing  for 
intervie^i/s,  and  getting  the  job.  ^  •  •  , 

OHIO    -  '       ^  , 

^OCCU/ATIpNAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENT  HANPBOOKS.  1,973,  $8.00 
plus  $.40  shipping,  available  only  as  complete  Set;  one  set  per  student.- 
« 

This  is  a  .set  of  32  individual  sjildent  handltooks  designed  for  students  enrolled 
.  ,  in  the  Occupational  Work  Experience  program  in  the  Ohio  Public  Schools..  This 
,  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  who  are  not  intending  to  go 
to  college  or  to  a  technical  school  to  learn  a  trade  so  they  can  be- employed 
immediately  after  high  school.  It  consists  of  a  half-day  school  program  and  a 
half-day  training  on  the  job.  The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  instru.ctipn 
on  a  Variety  of  topics  such  as  reasons  to  stay  in  school,  safety ,^-conducting  a  meeting, 
decision  making,^  ways  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job,  personal  budg^ing,  and 
pecsonality<  - 

OKLAHOMA  ' 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS.-1970,  101  pages,  $1.75, 
8th,,  9th,  and  10th  grade. 

« 

This  guide  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  to  pi^n  and  implement  a  course  in 
exploration  of  careers  for*  grades  8,  9,  or  10.  Units  included  are:  know  yourself, 
world  of  work,  use  of  occupational  information,  and  career  education  planning. 
This  guide  is  written  in  a  four-colunr[n  format  with  objectives,  activities,  evaluation, 
and  resources.  The  objectives  are  not  behavioral.* 

"  A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  1973,  J 73  pages, 
$2.00. 

This  re^rC:e' guide  is  divided  into  four  sections:  grades  K-3,  grades  4-6,  grades 
'  7-9,  and  grades  10-12.  Each  section  contains  general  goals  of  vocational  guidance 
for  that  grade  level,  specific  things  which  the  student  needs  to  know,  suggested 
activities,  instructional  materials,  and  resources. 


•OREGOl\f-  -  •  '  - 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON.  1970,  8  pages,  $.25. 

f 

This  Ts  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  of  Career  Education  in  Oregon 
to  present  recommendations  for  career  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  be  interpreted 
^      as  a' statement  of  broad  objectives  to  implement  career  education  in  Oregon. 

ELECTRICITY-EL'ECTROIMICS.  Currfculum  Guide.  1969,  88  pages,  $2.50,  7th- 
12th  grade. 

This  manual  was  developed  for  the  Oregon 'Board  of  Education  to  be  used^i(^i^ 
guide  to  establish  a<<:ar^r  cluster  program  iti  the  area  of  electricity-electronics. 
The  suggested  cbrriculu'm  plan  is  for  grade  levels  7  through  12. 

.         '  ,  '  ^  / 

GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  1970,  22  pages,  free.  ^ 


is  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  administrators  in  developing  long-range  plar>s 
for  career  education  in  individual  schools.  It  is  divided  into'  five  mgjor  parts: 
community  data',  school  data,  master  career  education  plan,  factors  of 
implementation,i  and  long-range  planning  sheets. 

*  • 
TEACHER'S    GUIDE    TO   SUTOE    (SELF    UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION). 'l971,  183- pages,  $3.00;  junior  high. 

This  is  a  teacher's  gurde  for  a  year-long  course  combining  occupational  exploration 
an3  self-understanding.  It  contaHwr^objectives  ifcr  each  unit  followed  by  suggestions, 
for  implementatiprr.  The  units  are  entitled:  ^Pupil  Involvemeny  in -SUTOE, 
Sel^ppraisal  and  Self-Understanding,  Relating  School  to  Occupational  Planning, 
The  Individual's  Role  in  the  Economic  Sysxenri,  Preparing  Students vfor  fn-Depthi 
Career  Study,  Exploring  Jobs,  Evaluating  Experiences,  ancj  Planning  Ah^ad. 

WORLD  OF  WORK.  1371,  68  pages,  $1.00,  K-12.  94  f 


This  is  a  curriculum  gu[de  which  is  not  self-contained.  It  uses  behavioral  objectives 
and  is  designed  .to  relate  the  sopial  studies  curriculum  to  the  world  of  work*.  For 
each  grade  level  there  are  suggested  activities,  resources,  and  evaluation  suggestions 
for  reaching  the  objectives.  It  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  occupationally  oriented 
books  and  some  worksheets  for  teacher  use  in  planning  the  units. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ^  '  < 

THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  A  UNIT  IN  PRE-VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION? 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  216  pages  and  31  game  cards;  $5.p0,  9th  and  10th  grade. 

Thi^  guide  is  designed  for  a  course  of  instruction  for  9th;  and  JOth  grade  students. 
The  guide  contains  20  major  activities  or'  units  each  with  objectives,  student 
worksheets,  and  transparency  masters. 

TENNESSEE  '    ~.  - 

CHARLES  LIVES  AND  WORKS.  1970,  3?  pages,  $1.00,  high  schooL  " 

This  is  a  A\\ox\  inc(ividualjzed'  instructional^  unit  in  job  hunting,  banking,  and 
budgeting  for  use  in  vocational  improvemertt  programs.  It  could  be  used  in  math, 
English,  or  social  studies  classes  at  the  high  school  level.  i 


VIRGINIA  •      ^  j 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUtDE.  1972,  109  pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This,  guide  has  been  desig^ned  as  a  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  industrial 
arts  teacher.  The  guide  gives  specifte  direction  to  the  froad  conten^t  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  provides' supplementary  direction  to  the  general  unit-type  courses. 
It  'include%,*f  series  of  approaches^to  teaching  industrial  arfs  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educational  television,  a  resource  llndex,  and  -*cansparency  masters. 

"  \        .  « 

"WASHINGTON  '       '     ■  \ 

GUIDELINES  -FOR  -CAREER  AVVARENESS  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  •  PART  3:  WHAT  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION?  1974  (Revised)",  62,  pages,  free..  • 

This  is  a  resource  guide  to  provide  suggestions  to  elementary  teachers  in  developing 
career  awareness  programs.*  For  each  grade  level  it  Includes  goals,  concepts  and 
objective?,  suggested  activities,  and  learner's  expectations.  An  appendix  with 
resources  for  career  awareness  programs  is  also  included., 

SUGGESTtD  GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS,  1973, 
29  pages,  free. 

C  To  develop  Continuity  in  the  career  education  effort,  this  guide  is  designed  to 

propose  suggested  content,  methods,  and  techniques  for  in-ssfvice  work'shops  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  (^assrooms. 

STUDENTS  RESOURCE:    AH  Vocational  Areas 

I      .    •     ,  «  .  ^  ' *  *  • 

ILLINOIS/  * 

APPLVING  for  a  JO^B.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  pages,  $.18. 

•  Many  questions  confronting  students  are  answered  in  this  leaflet.  It  deals  with 
such, items /as  taktrig  personal  inventory,  gettiri^  additional  training,  discovering  what 
jobs  pre  available,  writing  a  letter  of  appmcation,  and  being  interviewed  by  a 
prospective  employer.' 

MISSOURI 

BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pages,  $1.50.    '  - 

This  guide  is  designed  for  vocational  students.  The  concepts  of  number  theory, 
r  whole  nurfiber  operations^  fractions,  decimal  fractions^  and  applied  geometry  are 
all' included.  There  are  fiveaopic' units  with  eleven  developed  lessons. 

NEW,  jersey'' 

DICTIONARY.  1973,  21  pages,  $.50.  ^ 
:  $  *  '•^ 

^  This  manual  can  be  used'by  students  and  Is  designed  to  give  information  6n  ways 
to  use  a  dictionary.  There  are  sample  problems  to  provide  the  learner  with  learning 
experience  needed  to  usp  a  dictionary.   '   .      ,  '  f 
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ENGLISH  W  WORK  -  VOLUME  L  1970,  248  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  who  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  format  ^d  examples  are  designed  to  motivate  tKe  vocational  student.  The 
table  of  contents  lists  ten  unit  titles:  The  Role  of  Language,  The  Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,  Common  Mistakes,  Reading,  The  Newspaper,  The 
Library,  Expressing  Yourself,  and  Spelling.  "  * 
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ENGLISH  AT  WORK  -  VOLUME  II.  1970,  472  pages,  $2.50.  . 

This  volume,  as  an  extension  of  Volume  I,  continues^, in ^the  same  vein  with  no 
change  in  philosophy.  The  gexieral  areas  cover§.d  are  listed  as  units  XI  through 
XVI.  These  units  are  entitled:  Written  Correspondence,'  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking,  Industrial  and  Business-  Forms;  and  Job  Planning. 

FINDING  A  JOB.  1973,  56,  pages,  $.50. 

The  publication  includes  information  needed  for  finding  a  job.  Areas  included  are: 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  the  interview,  things.to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
.  .form,  and  the  resume. 

THE  NEWSPAPER?  1^70,  28  pages,  $.50.  .^^ 

This  publication  was  developed  to  laelp  thie  student  learn  to  reafi  and  use 
newspapers. 'Problems  and  quizzes  ary  included. 

OHIO 

..JOB  METHODS  f&H  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.  Handout  Sheets.  Leader's 
Resource  Material.  1966,  15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

*  This*  portfolio  of  handout  sheets  is  essential  for  students^  to  illustrate  important 
points.  Each  of  the  15  sheets  is  keyed  for  use  in  tPie  instructor's  manual,  and  should 
be  given  to  learners  ^nd  participants^  at  the  appropriate  time. ' 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

LOCATING  AND' SECURING  A  JOB.  Student's IVlani^aL  1970,  29  p^ges,  $.75. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
courses.  Addressed  to  the  student,  the  manual  takes  him  through  a  series  of  seven 
steps  in  securing  a  job.  There  are  assignments  and  helpful  illustrations  which  provide 
.z       ~  ppportunity  for  the  application  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  text  material. 

-^TENNESSEE  ,    '  . 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-BLAST  OFF!  1971,  169  pages,  $4.75. 

-  "'"'^'^  manuaj  vyas  designed  fpx.  studenjt  .use.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit -is  a  skill 

test..  As  long  as  the  student  successfully  completes  all  the  problems  on  these  tests, 
'         he  gets  to  disregard  all  of  the  assignments  in  that  unit.  The  content  includes  the 
number  system,^  addition,  subtraction;  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole 
^  numbers.  ^  ^  .    .  ' 


VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-TOUCHDOWNJ  1971,  125  pages,  $4.25. 

1   ■  *   ^  '      '  -  , 

This  publication  is  designed  to  help-^jf^^dsnt  improve  math  skills.  Related 
information  sheets,  skill  practice  sheets,^  assignment  sheets,  and  evaluation  (test) 
sheets  are  included.  Vocationally^^  related  problems  are^  used  for  skill  practice  and  ^ 
assignments.  ^  \  <>; '  ^ 

TEXAS  ^  *  •  ,    •    '  ^ 

Woup  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING.  1972,'  $3.90.  .  • 

This  reference  ma.nual  has  been  prepared  by  Elwdod  hl^ Chapman  and  publfshed 
by.  Science  ^Research  Associates,  Chjcago,  Mlinois.i  It  is  a  part 'of  a  set  of  three 
manuals  dealing  with  attitudes.     -   ^  * 

^  ^    '  '  '  1^   .1         '  ' 

•  YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $1.25.    *  ^ 

This  manual  contains  suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  git^stions. 
The  material  is  helpful  in  assessing  student  understanding  and  comprehension.. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWII^G- ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL.^ ^1972,  $1^00! 

This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  upon  tb€  reference  manual  described  . 
above.  Assignments  cover  such  items-,  as  fundaments  of  good  ^humanVelatfons, 
.jA/ays  to  compensate  for  cyouth  "and  inexperience,  and  ways  to  fnake  good  first- 

.  ■  ,  ^ 

TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas  '  ■ 

INDIANA  ^  .  ' 

ADVISORY' COMMn TEES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS. "  1969,  17  pages,  $.20/ 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  organization  and  implementation' 
.  -        o^  an  advisory  comnrilttee.  The  contents  of  this,  publication  are:  a  description 
guideline  for  ^establishing  a  committee,  steps  in  organizing  and  implepnenting  the 
advisory  committee,  the"*  meeting,  purposes  of  the  committee,  a  sample  letter  to 
members,  constitution  or  guidelines,  and  a  bibliography.    C  ^ 

^  MAINE  .       *  .  ' 

IDEAS  FOR  TEACHERS.  1973,  77  pages. 

♦  *  *This  booklet  was  developed  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged,  but  could 

be  valuable  in  working  w^th  all  students/lt  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested 
teaching  activities  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  world  of  work,  occupations,  living' 
.with  your  job,  managmg  mpre,  mathematics,  and  other- areas.  • 

MARYLAND  •  ^  ^ 

A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  USE  IN  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THREE  YEAR  SEQUENCE.  1972,  69  pages.- 


This  is  a  three-year  course  outline  for  cooperative  vocational  education.  The'outline 
in 


inoJudes  tessons,  suggested  activities,  and  references. 
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MISSOURI  *  ^ 

ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  1973,  124  pages,  $3.(Je.  ,  » 

y\\\s  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  coordinators  of  cooparative^ education  in  teaching 
general  employment  information  needed  by  young  begirfning' employees.  The 
instruction  should  be  valuable  ta  any  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupation 
of  the  student.  The  study  guide  and  instructor's  manual  are  eacf\attractivelyl30und 
in  a  three-ring  plastic  binder. 

\  TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  COOP  METHOD.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  118  pages, 
$4.00  plus  postage  and  handling  /  ,  \^        '  ^ 

The  job  of  the  coordinator  in  cooperative  education  requires  the  maistery  of  man^ 
specific  skills  which  are  identified  and  explained,  in  *this  publication^  the'*  ^ 
performance  of  the  coordinator's  role  calls  for  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
^  whfch  ^are  aJso  described.   However,  thfe  difference^  between  an  outstanding 
'''%cdt>rdiriator  and  one  who^  only.'^Verage  is  usually  the  application  of  tricks  of 
^  the  trade  that  normally  are^gained  only  by  experience.  In  this  handbook,.the  author 
rfelates  th6^many  little  tricks  that  ,  he  lias  fo'Jnd  to  work  from  his  years  of  rich  ^ 
experience  as  a  coordinator,  supervisor,  administrator,^  and  teacher-educator, 

NEW  JERSEY  -  ,  •  , 

r   STUDENT'S  MANUAL   FOR  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS'.  Student's  l\/Ianual.  1970,  63/pages-,  $2.00. 

This  ncianual  is  prepared  specifically  for  trainees^ enrolled  in  the  course,,entitled 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational  Subjects."  Responsibilities  and  requirements 
of  teaching  vocational  subjects  are  stressed  in  the  publication.' 

'  TIMf .  1970,  65  pages,  $.50. 

Thismianual  is  about.time,  its  importance,  its  use,  zones, jand  other  information. 
This  manual  also  includes  problems  and  Jtftsts. 

THE  WORKER  IN  MODERIH  SOCIETY/  1970,  28?  pag\s,  $5.00.^ 

The  units  presented  are:  problems ^of  labor  and  management, \:apitalism  of  its  rivals, 
history  of  the  labor  movement,  structure  and  function  of  tcade -unions,  personnel 
^  .     ^      responsibilities  in  rnodern  industry,  problem-solving  techniques  of  la&or  and 

management,  intra-labor  problems,  corrective  legislation,  the  works's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  problems.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of  lessgTns,  and  each 
^      N/  lesson  provides  various  outlooks  on  the  topic  presented.  Thirty-nine  pages  of  unit 
^  I    tests  are  included.  .    '  * 

^    WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOR  AMERICANS.  1969,  106  pages,  $l00. 

The  author  intended  this  book  as  a  guide  to,  be  used  in  exploring  contemporary 
problems.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  firfal  answers.  The  major  areas  explored 
are  ^nationalism,  war,  rule  by  force,  population,  and  religions. 
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NEW  MEXICO- 

PERSONAL  GROWTH  CURRICULUM  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  157  pages,  free.  ?  >  '  , 

•  )  • 
The  content  is  designed  not  only  to  provide-skill  devefopment  in  math|matiGs, 
reading,  and  writing,  bpt  also  Id  develop  a  new  life  perspective  and  an  awareness 
of  ramily  and  social  responsibilitieis.  It  is  jntetided  to  lift  attitudes  from  defeatism 
and  rejection  to  those  of  confidence  and  leadership.  The  guide  contains  six  major 
divisions  including  an  introduction,  family  life,  health  education,  world  of  work, 
money  management,  ar\6'  citizen  government. 

NEW  YORK 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,. 56  pages,  $.50. 

i  '  ,  •  ^  -  ^ 

This  is  an  instructors  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate  planning.  There 

are  six  lessons 'and  a  case-problem  analysis  for  planning  ao^^e^ate. 

OHIO  '     .  ■ 

A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARI^.  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  pages,  $1.50. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types  of  alarm  systems  for  retail  ^security  was 
prepared  by  Mosler  Safe  Company  without  bias  for  their  own  products.  It  details 
the  advaritages  and  disadvantages  of  vcfrious  alarm  systems  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  security. 

CREATIVE  THINKING.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  100  pages,  $3.00. 

This  gui3e  defines  creativeness  and  presents  ways  ^o  contribute  creatively  through 
^  interplan  of  attitudes,  aptitudes,  resources,  and  planning.  The  unit  can^be  used 
with  high  school  students,  post  high,  sehool  students,  and  adults.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  an  introductory  study  of  the  principles  of  creative 'thinking  and  to  suggest 
u       ways  and  means  by  which  individual,  and  group  creativity  may  be  increased.  ^ 

^D.C.T.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS..  1970,  71  pages,  $.50  plus  $.40  shipping. 

*        -     -  « ,  ' 

This  is  "a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching  of  prominent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  have  been  chosen  by  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised  af  publications  from  most  states  activeT'in  vocational  education. 
'  Also  listed  with  the  title  of  each  publication  are  the  reference  materials  With  the 
^adjdress  from  which  they  ma;^  \)e  obtained.  ^ 

GETTING  THE '.BIGilT  JOB.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  54 
pages,,  $1.50.  ^ 

s 

^  The  content  is  organized  into  five  units  ranging  from  planning  your  career  objective 
*  to  the  interview.  The  material  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locating  job  sources/ 
applying  fpr  employment,  'and  successfully  completing  the  interview.  Teaching 
suggestions';  helpful  in  handling  the  content  are  included  along  yvith  some 
.   instructiiDnal  aid?  for  teacher  uSe. 


INDUSTRIAL  AgTS  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  116  page?,  $2.40  each  plus  $.40 
shipping,  9th- 12th  grade. 

This  guide  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  industrial  arts  instructors 
in  teaching  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program. 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER, 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  197.1,  80  pages,  $2.4{)  each  plus' 
$.40  shipping. 

c 

This  is  a  teacher's^guide  for  presenting  consumer  "kfiow  how"  tp  ti\e  MDTA 
trainees^  It  contaiiwr  concepts,  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experienbes,  and 
suggested  resojuirces.-  >  • 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  ADJUSTMENT  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER -EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  63>ages, 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping,  K-12.  -  , 

This,  guide  was  developed  for  occup5ational  work  adjustment  programs  in  Ohio. 
It  is  a  teacher's  guide  including  objectives,  concepts,  and  sug^^ested  learning  and 
evaluation  experiences.  Some  areas  included  are  the  economic  system,  thejob,  ways  ^ 
to  apply  for  a  job,  the  paycheck,  budgeting,  money,  banking,  and  credit. 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTOR'S -MANUAL.  1973,  121  ^ 
pages,  $4.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  instructor's  manual  was  developed  for  occupational  work  experience  program 
use.  It.jcovers  such  areas  as  safety  education  in  driving,  using  the  telephone,  decision 
making^  ways  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job,  what  the  employee  wants,  and  other 
wprk  experience  information. 

PATHW/^YS  TO  SELF-IMPROVEMENT.  1972,  S3  pages,  $2.50.  ^ 

This  is  a  course  outline  for  developing  attitudes  about  a  'Students  personality, 
personal  appearance,  and  ability  to  communicate!  It  inclodes  measurable  objectives, 
teaching  content,  and  projects  which  will-  help  the  student  learn  ^ to  be  more 
successful.  Each  project.has  objectives,  step*-by-step  directions,  and  evaluation  rating 
factors  for  the  coordinator.  ,  , 

THINKING  ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE.  1971,  2  pages,  $.04. 

This  is  a  handout  used  by  most  coordinators  to  gaugiB  initial  reaction  in  mass 
recruiting  assemblies.  It  has  a  fill-in  blank  on  the  back  cover  for  indication  of  interest 
in  the  program. 

r 

TRAINING  PLANS  .  FOR  COOPERATIVE   OFFICE   EDUCATION.  Teacher's 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  47  pages,  $1.00.'  ^ 

This  manual  contains  "training  plans  for  a' variety  of  office  occupations  suitable 
for  a  high  school  cooperative  education  program. 


AN    UNDERSTANbiNQ   OF    ECOLOGY    FOR    TOMORROWS   BUSINESS  • 
■    LEADER.  1972,  31  pages,  $2.00.  ^      •     .  '  , 

.  .     >  • 

A  subject  of  national  concern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  out^ine  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside  Jirojects  to  acayaint  students  with  ecological,  iaroblems- 
in  their  own  community^jSeveral  related'^ilms  are  listed  as  well  as,  many  printed  • 
references.  -  «     ,  |  . 

OKLAHOMA   ^  -  'J'    '  '  ' 

^  '    COOPER Atl\k  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  A  BASIC  COURSE  OF, STUDY. 
1972,  553-  pa§es,.  $10.00      .  •  .    '  ' 

*  ♦  *  •  ^  ■ 

This  color-coded  publication  is  a  basic  course  of  study  for  cooperative  vocational 
education.  Topical  covered  ar^:  .orientation,  employment,  personal  development, 
employee  relations,  communicatfon^^inancial  management,  and  insurance.  The.* 
self-containefr  un^ts  include  performanci' objectives,  suggested  activities  .for  teacher/^ 
and  students,  infornnation  sheets,  tr^sparency  masters,  assignment  sheets,  tests, 
,ahd  answers  to  tests. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS..  1972,  51  pages,  $1.25. 

This  publication  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  teachers  ot^ cooperative  progranis- 

in  vocational  education.  Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  vocational  edutation, 

types  of  programs,  responsibilities  of  the  teacher-coordinator  .^nd  the  adVjsory 

committee,  legal  regulations,  selection  olf  students  and  training  st^ions,  evaluation, 

and  sample  forms  to  "6e  used  in  the  program. 

.   V     '  „ 

:  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  ENGLISH.  Curriculum  Guide,  1972,  778  pages,  $32.00, 
'  8th,  9th,  and/or  lOtli  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  'developed  for  the  cjisadvapfaged  includes  six  areas 
wbich  relate  English  to  the  occupational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechanical 
trades,  and  home  and  community  services.  Each  self-contained  instructional  unit 
includes  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  • 
information  sheets^ assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to 
^the'  tests.  Areas  cover  general  vocational,  capitalization,  punctuation,  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence,  and  usage.  ; 

VOCATIONAL  RELATE©  MATH.'  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  908  pages,  $12.00. 

This  curriculum  guide  includes  seven  areas,  each  consisting  of  one  or  mora  units 
of  instruction.  Each  instructionaf  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities  for  teacher  *and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  visual  ^ 
aids,  tests,  and  answers,,  to  the  test.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than  one  lesson  , 
or  class  periqd  of  instruction,  thfere  are  a  total  of  39  units  of  instruction  covering 
the  following  areas:  *  measurement,  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  percent,  ^ 
consumer  education,  arid  geometry. 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972^546  pages, 
$10.00,  8th,  9th i  and/or  10th  grade.         '  ^  '  , 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  relates  social  studies 
to  the  vocational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechanical  trades,  and  home 
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*  •     and  comfrt\inity  services.  The  four  areas  included  are  genera 

social  studies,  and  industry  ia  Oklahoma.  Each  self-pontained  unit  includes 
performance  objectivV  suggeste(i*aetivi?Te6*  ftw^  teacher  and  students,  in^formation 
sheets,^  assignment  sheets,  transplfency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test.  - 

PENNSYLVANIA  .         -      ^         .  .       ,  . 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GENERAL  RELATED  THEORY^ 
I       i       CLASS  OUTLINE.  197^  45  pages,  free.     '  '  .  -    ♦  ^ 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  use  in  cooperative  vocational  education  general  related 
theory  class.  There  are  eight  units  and  included  in  eacR  unit  are  objectives,  class 
activities,  suggested  references,  and  filrfis.  Some  of  the  units  are:  employer  and 
employee  rplationship,  human  relationship,  consumer  education',  and  career  and  ^£<^ 
job  exploration.  This  guide  is  appropriate  for  any  cooperative  class. 

•«. 

••    A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BASIC  READING  SKILLS  TO  ADULTS  (A  RIGHT 
TO  READ  Pf^OGRAM).  1973,  100  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills  to  adults.  Worksheets 
are  included  in  the  manqal  for  student  use. 

RESOURCE  ^MATERIALS    FOR    HOflE    ECONOMICS    EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS.  1970*,  -32  pages,  free,  siBCondary. 

This  bulletin  is  the  introduction  to  the  series  of  bulletins  which^constitute  the 
resource  materials  for  home  economics  education  jn|P^nnsylvania.  It. explains  ttj^^ 
terminology  anfcl  curriculum  structure  which  were  us^d  as  the  basis  for  developing^^ 
the  resource  materials. in  each. curriculum*  area. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  *  '     *    x  .     -  . 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  THE  SUPERMARKET  ENTRY  VOCCUPATIONS. 
Teacher  s  Gtride.  1971,  49  pages,  $1.25i  secondary;  also  available  19  transparencies, 
1971,  $2.75.  \  ^         -j    u     ^  ^  ^ 

This  publication  was-developed  to  assist  coordinators  of  distribution  and  marketing 
to  improve  and  expand  instruction  activities  in\preparihg  high  sc|iool  students  to 
w  -  w      J^!^X®^  3nd  progress  in  the  area  of  fooc|  distribution.  Tljp  n^nuaL contains  acjtivitje§.  ^ 
\  and  |ests  and  includes  areas  such  as  h'fstory  of  ^he  supermarket,  store  organization, 
major  departments,  channels  of  distribution;  and  other  related  information. 

LOW-COST    TEACHER-MADE    OVERHEAD    TRANSPARENCIES.  Teacher's 
_    '      Manual.  1969;  63  pages,  $1.00. 

'  — T+ris  printed^  VYpll-illustrated  booklet  contains  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  merit 
and  potential  of  one  material  that  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  overhead 
trarfsparencies.  The  material,  known  as  three  MIKTrycite,  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile,  very  transparent, 'and  can  be  obtained  in  a  pre-cut  size 
useful  in  teaching.  It  can  be  utilized  without  expensive  equipment  or  processing 
"tnaterials.  The  publication  provides fhe  "how. to  do  it"  of  transparency  production" 
in  excellent  detail. 
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BASIC  Rel^EDIAL  EDUCATION.  1968,  289  pages,  $5,29. 


This  handbook  offers  a  suggeljted  course  outline,"  sample  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
instructional  materials,  and  aic)||  for  basic-renrtSdial  education.  It  was  designed  to 
>    be  used  by  MDT  teachers.  ^  \^ 

BUILDING  ENGLISH  SKILLS  -  COMMUNICATIONS  -  LEVELS  II  and  III.  1971, 
335  pages,  $4.25,  secondary.  | 

The  material  was  prepared  for  use  biy  'instructors  and  studepts  in  vocational 
advancement  prograjns^  in  secondary  schools.  A  student  may  begin  at  his^own'^ 
'  achievement  level  arTd  progress  at  his  individual  rate  under  tlje  instructor's  guidance. 
Level  II  materials^ Rewritten  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades 
2-5;  Level  III  materials  are  for  grades  4-8.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  into 
units  which  are  made  up  of  several  lessons.  The  units  cover  the  parts  o^^^^^h 
and  the  sentence.  ^Imj 

.TEACHER'S  GUIDE  -  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  TRAINirJG  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDEI^IS-  1972,  225  pages,  $4.25. 

This  teacher's  *guide  was  designed  for  use  with  the  secondary  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vpcation^l  student.  There  are  four  major  sections  covering 
equipment  and  materials,  suggestedjns1;i:uctional  units,  suggested  grading  standards, 
^nd  references.  Most  of  the  guide, ,deal|  with  suggested  instructional  units  such 
as  personality,  human  relations,  coTiidmer  education,  and  heajth. 

TENWESSEE  COOPERAHyE  COORDfJSlATOR'S  HANDBOOK.  1972,  144  pages, 
$3.00.       -  ' 


handbooiji"'  provides'  suggestions  for  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative 
vocational  program.  The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all  cooperative  programs. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  >are  Jadvpntages  oj^  cooperative  vocational 
eduG^tibn,  school  administrators'  responsibility,  establishing  a  p>ogram,  and  duties 
of  coordinators.    *  5      .  . 

WASHINGTON 

DIVERSIFIED  OCqUf?ATIONS  UNITS  Of  INSTRUCXJON^  1973^  150  pages, 
$7.50.1  .     '   '  *  •  ^       '  ^  . 

>         .  * 

This  publication  was  developed  foi:  diversified^occupations  coordinators  but  could 
•be  used  by  other  Cooperative  Education  teachers.  Some  of  the  units t>f  instruction 
'  ai'e  business  math,  human  relations,  job  orientation,  and  career  exploration. 

WYOMING  ) 

.     .WYOMjING-MATHEMATICS  CURRKfULUM  GUIDE.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  34 
pages,  free,  ' 7th-1 2th  ^rade.  •  '        »  ' 

Through  the  program  of  mathenrwtics  the  student  should  become  aware  of  the 
influences  a  command  of  figures  can  make  in  his  continuing  occupational  and 
personal  development.  The  content  can  be  summarizeji  as  an  attempt  to:  emphasize 
the  "why"  just^as  much  as  the  '^how,"  teach  mathematics  as  a  structure,  allow 
students  to  discover  relationships  for  themselves  whenever  possible,  and  teach  the 
social  utility  or  practical  applications  of  .  mathematics  and  of  arithmetic 
computation.  «     '  ,        >  .  J 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING,  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 

Orders  for  materials  should  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  appropriate  Sta^source.  Specific 
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ordering  jnformation  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notide.. 
(An  asterisk  indicates  that  whether  or  nfet  items  are  listed  in  thfs  publication,  a  list  of 
instructional  materials  from  that  source  is  available  upon  request.)  ^ 


ALABAMA 

^or  agriculture  publications:  ' 

Mr.  A.  H.  Halcomb,  Subject  Matter  Specialist,  Agribusiness  EducatioK/ 101  Petrie  Hall, 
Auburn,  Alabama  36830. 

For  career  education  and  hoine  economics  publioetions: 

Division  of  Vocational  .Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  (JFfk^e  Building, 
Montgomery,  Alabama  35104.  *    '  ^      .  - 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  tgchnipal  education  and  trade  and  industrial 
publications  is  available  upon  request  from:  Instructional  Materials,  Trade  and  Industrial 
.Educati(?h,  P.O. -Box  2847,  University,  Alabama  35486. 

ALASKA 

[  * 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Pouch  F,  Alaska  *J(!)ff ice  Building,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801, 
ARIZONA  •  V.    '  :  .  ^ 

Division  o*  Career  and  Vocational  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  1535  West 
Jefferson,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007. 

ARKANSAS 

^  5.  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  State  Department  of  Educatiqn; 
State  Education  Building;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201.  ^ 


CALIFORNIA*  .  ,  m 

For  vocational  agriculture  films,  filmstrips,  manuals,  and  other  materials: 

A  catalog;,  with  instructions  on\jow  to  obtain  materials  is  available  upon  request  from: 
Vocational  Education  Productions\(yEP),  California  Polytechnic  State  College,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California  93401. 

For  health  publications: 

A 

University  of  California,  Division  of.  Vocational  Education,  Allied  Health  Professions  Projects, 
12016  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025. 


For  home  economics  publications:  .  ^ 

Film  Fair  Communications,  10900  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studio  City,  (California  91604.  ^ 
For  fire  service  training  manuals: 

California  State  Department  of  Education,'  Business  Services  Section,  Textbook  and 
Publication  Sales,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

For  apprentice  and  peace  officer  training  materials:  \ 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Fiscal  Olffice-Order  Section,  721  Capitol  Mall, 
Sacramento,  California  95814.  A  separate  price  list  is  available  upOn  request  for  police  officer 
reference  material  and  training  films  from:  Officer  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of 
General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191,  Sacramento,  California  95820. 

For  peace\officer  training^materials:  , 

When  ordering  this  material,  officers  should  state  their  rajk  and  the  department  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  order  should  be  addressed  tc^ocuments  and  Publications, 
Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of  Genetar  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191, 
Sacramento,  California  95820.  Sales  tax  of  5%  must  bemadded  to  all  orders  originating 
in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office 
^  ^  ^  Building ^ No.  9,  744  P  Stjpet,  5acrameato,^t  the  public  counter,  ift  the  lobby. 

Check  or  moneyWder  must  be  made  payable  to  the  state  of  California.  NO  ORDERS 
CAN  BE  FILLED  C.O.D. 


COLORADO 

Center  for  Career  Development,  Dissemtfiation  Division,  Room318fDep§ftment^  Vocational 
^  I    Ec^ucaiion,  University  pf .  Northern  Cplorado,  Greeley,  Colorado  80639. 

CONNECTICUT 

"Angelo  J.  Tedesco,  Consultant;  Bureau  of  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculum  Center;  Division  of 
^Vocational  Education;  State  OJfice  ^uilding,  Room  336; .Hactford,  Connecticut  06115. 
Publidations  are  free  and  are  sent  postpaid.  Requests  must  be  made  on  official  school  system 
stationery. 

DELAWARE  V  ^  ^       ^  -  -  - 

'Dr.  Burton  Braverman,  Supervisor;  Curriculum  and  Research;  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  John  G.  Townsend  Building;  Dover,  Delaware  19901.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable 'to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  '  f      .  ' 

GEORGIA  '.^  . 

State  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Instructional  Services,  State  .Office  Builpling, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 
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■  r 
IDAHOf^ 


Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  506  North  5th,  Boise,  Idaho  83720i 


,  ILLINOIS*,  '  ^ 

.     .  '  )  . 

.  *       Vocational  Agriculture  Services,  Univprsity  of  Illinois,  434  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana, Jllinois 
61801.  Terms  of  sale  for  ordering  purposes^are: 

If  orders  are  billed  for  payment,  postage  is  added  to  the  prices  Iis1:ei^ 

If  payment  is  sent  with  the  order,  the  following  amounts  should  be  added  for  postage  and 
handling:  *  l  , 

Orders  up  to  $10  -  add  $.50  '  I 

Orders  $10  to  $20  -  add  $.75  .  ^  \ 

Orders  over  $20  -  add  $1.00  "  -    '  *  '  ^ 

-    INDIANA  '  *  ■ 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  T.A.W.  Building,  Indiana  State' University ,^  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana    47fi09.  ,    \  ^  ;  v  • 


—  -  *J 

IOWA 


For  agriculture  pubHcations:  , 

Information  and  Publication  Services  Section,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State 
Office  (Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319. 


,  tlMie  BOO 


For.  tl^e  Bconomics  publications:    ^   ^  .  ^ 

University  Book  Store,  Ames,  Iowa    50010-     *  ^  ' 

Foe.  occupational  resource  pubHcations: 

North  Iowa  Area  Community  Cotlege,  Attention:  MaHestelle  Brown,  500  College  Drive,  Mason 
^     City,  Iowa    50401.  ^  "  . 

MAtNE  *  '    .  ^ 

Department  of  Educatfonal  3nd  Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine  04330 

J 

marVland 

For  health  publications:  '  ^ 

Publication  Sales;  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;  1201 
16th  Street  N.W.;  Washington,  D.C.    20036.  Stock  #244-2570. 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

P.O.  Box  8717,  Friendship  International  Airport, , Baltimore,  Maryland  21240.^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

For  career  education  publications:         ^     .  * 

V.  Available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastsfn  Educational  Network.  Direct  inquiries 
to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02164.  , 

MISSISSIPPI  X* 

Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  MississipVi  State  Un4«|#sity,P.O.  Drawer  DX,  Mississippi  State, 
Mississippi  39762.  Orders  accompanied  by  payment  ^11  be  sent  postpaid.  Billing  for  all  other 
orders  will  have  postage  added.  --^  '** 

MISSOURI* 

Send  requests  for  1973-74  price  li^t  and  order  form  to:  Amoh  Hli^d,  Director;  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory;  8  Industrial  Education  Buildjng;  University  of  Missouri-Columbia; 
Columbia,' Missouri  65201.  A  specific  form  provided  from  the  above  address  must  be  used 
when  ordering  all  materials  A  check  or  money  order  for  the  totahamount  must  accompany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  order  is  furnished.  Schools  MU^T  attach  official  purchase 
order.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  1973-74  Irwtructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog.  ,  • 

NEVADA  A 


State  Su«rvisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701.  ^ 

,  f  .  s  . 

.   .    NEWvHAMPSfliRE  ,  t 

6epart^ent  of  Educa'^n,  VocfeSl-Tlc^nr^Dit?{Si6T^105^oqdon|Ro^d^  Goncprd,  New 
Hampshire  03301.  ■  , 

NEW  JERSEY*; 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  Neyv  Brunswick^  New  Jer3ey  08903.  All  school  orderl  should  be  made  on  official 
school  purchase  order  toriji  and  sent  to  the  above  address.  In  addition  to  the  price  of  the^ 
materials,  you  will  be  billed  for  pdstage  or.,s|ji^pH^ charges.  Individuals  may  order  materials 
by  including  a  check  or  postal  money  order  for*  the- amount  of  the  materials  plus  $.30  per 
book  postage.  Please  make  all  checks  payable  to:  Vocational  Curriculum  LabQrat9r;^- Rutgers." 

NEW  MEXIC9 

Department  of  Education,  Education  Building,  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico  87501.  ' 

>■     r  ' 

NEW  YORK  '  ^ 

The  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Finance,  Publications  Distribution iJnit,  Albany, 
New  York  12224.  Single  copies  only/«5I3^o  education  institutions  outside  the  state.  No 
"on  approval"  copies  will  be  sent.  Prices  given  are  net  and  include  book  rate  postage.^ 
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«v  Orders,  with  remittance,  should  be  sent  to:  The  Publication  Distribution  Unit,  State  Education 

Department,  Albany,  New  York  12224.' 

State  education  departments,  colleges,  or  curriculum  laboratories  having  similar  materials  to 
exchange  should  make  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Development, 
Albany,  New  York  12224.  Copies  of  New  York  State  curriculum  materials  are  available 
through  the  microfiche  services  of  The  ERIC  System, 

OHIO 

^  For  agriculture  publications:  ,    '  ^ 

Ohio  Agricultural  Education,  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Room 
254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

'    Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1885  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210.  Ohio  schools  or  other  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct  20  perce/ij  from' 
-    price  quoted.  On  out-of-state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  of  the  same  manual,  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discount  applies. 

ft 

Statements  will  be  rendered  on  receipt  of  official  purchase  orders;  otherwise,  remittance 
must  accompany  orders.  All  checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Postage  must  be  included  at  the  following  rates:  single  copy--$.40;  2  to 
12  copieS"$.35  each;  J3  or  more  copieS"$.25  each.  A  catalog  with  order  forms  is-available 
on  request.        ^  .      •  ^ 

OKLAHOMA  ^  f 

The  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
-"^Igl-^'SI^-Ecljypti^    :15^1^^  W§§t  ^xtlyrAvenu^eTStilfwateriDRraff^^  Checks^in  the 

amdunt  of  order  made  payable the' Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center  must 
accompany  the  order.  Pub^cations  are  postpaid. 

OREGON 

y 

For  health  publications: 

Documents  Clerk,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  942  Lancaster  Driye  NE,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 
For  all  other  vocational*  publications:  , 

Division  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education,  Oregon  Board  of  Education, 
Public  Services  Building,  Salem,  Oregon  97310.  i 

PENNSYLVANIA  .  / 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Qffice  oV Information  and-" Publications,  P.O.  Box 
911,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania'  17126,  Check  or  money  ^rder  in  the  proper  amount,  made 
payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  must  accompany  eadh  order, 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  '     '  .      .  ' 

Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  Hall,  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South 
Carolina  29631.  *  ^  * 

TENNESSEE 

\  Vocational  Curriculum  Labor^^ix.^.Bo/c  1114,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  orders 
must  be:  *  .  *^ 

1.  On  official  purchase  order  properly  signed  by  an  official  of  the  organization. 
Invoices  will  be  rendered  at  list  price  plus  postage. 

2.  Accompanied  with  check  for  full  amount  of  materials  plus  postage  and  handling 
based  on  the  follovying  scale:  ^         .  " 

I  single  copy  •  $.50 

2  to  10  copies  ■  $.35  each 
11  or  more  copies  ■  $.25  each 

Make  checks  payable  to  State  of  Tennessee.  Because  a  limited  number  of  each 
itenrr  was  printed,  examination  copies  cannot  be  furnished.  All  sales  are 
final-materials  cannot  bfe  returned. 


TEXAS  V  ' 

(A&M)  Vpcational  Instructional  Services  Center,  F.E.  Box  182,  Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  Texas  77843.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or  money  order  must 
accompany  each  order  and  be  made  payabk  tQ  Texas.  ASJVI  JJaivecsity.  A  catalog  is  available 
upon  request. 

For  home  economics  publications:  ^      '  ' 

(TTU)  Texas  Tech  University.  Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center,  P.O.  Box 
4067,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409.  Total  payment  or  official  purchase  order  must  accompany 
order.  Official  purchase  order  terms  are  net  30  days.  Make  checks  payable  to  Home  Economics 
Instructional  Materials  Center.  Prices  include  postage.  Mailing  will  be  insured  only  if4nsurance 
is  requested  when  order  is  placed.       ^  ^ 

(UT)  Industrial  Materials  Development  (Industrial  Education),  Division  of  Extension,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check. or  money 
order 'must  accompany  each  order  and  must  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Texas. 
Catalogs  are  available.  A  2  percent  state  sales  tax  or  tax  exemption  certificate  is  reqerired 
,  in  addition  to  prices  listed. 

VERMONT  ,  "  ,  ,  '  , 

State  of  Vermont,  Department  pf  Education,  Montp'elier,  Vermont  05602. 

VIRGINIA* 

Mr.  Harry  Smith,  Director  of  P.ublic  Information  and  Publications;  State  Department  of 
Education;  P.O.  Box  6-0;  Richmond,  Virginia  23216. 


WASrtlNGTON  ,  •  . 

/For  career  education  •publications:  '  1  V-      ^  ^ 

Richard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education;  Old  Capitol  Building;  Olympia,  Washington 
,  98504.  ' 

For  teacher's  resource  publications: 

LeRoy  McCartney,  Director;  Distributive  and  Office  Education;  216  Old  CapitoLBuiJIding; 
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Discrimination  Prohibited  -  Title  VI  of  ^he  Givil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states.  "No  person 
in  the  United  States.  shalU  on  the  grounjJ  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with 
this  law. 


The  project  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to^a  contract  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  welfare.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy^of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,.  anduHo  official  jsndoi;sement  by  the.  U*S,*  OfOce|to|.Educatioh  should 
be  inferred.  '  .  ^-  -      ^  *      ,  is-  ^S' 4  ' 
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State  Instructional  Materials,  for  Distributive  Education,     ,  '   ,      -  , 

State  Ins^rugtiohal  Mat^ials^forH^^  fi&uc^ion  .  ^  ^  f  ^T' 

:  '  S&te  InstruBtional  Materials^for  Home?"  Economics 

'  State  InstructioriaJftMaterials.  for  Office  Occupations  '  , 

St^  Instructional  Materials  for  Technical  Education 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATION  pF  CODING  SYSTEM 

V  . 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  strong  relationship  exists  between  the  world 
of  education  and  the  world  of  work.  Emphasis  is  on  the  concept  that  the  development  of  our 
human  resources  is  vital  to  the  welt-being  and  growth  of  our  society.  In  order  to  implement 
this  belief,  leaders  in  all  fields  have  focused  their  attention  on  education  and  especially  on 
-vocational  education.' 

This  ^TQotated  listirfg  of  curriculum  materials  is  provided  in  order  to  apprise  planners, 
-^dmimstrato?l7' vocational  educators,  and  others  interested  iiT^offering  or  involved  in  vocational 
education  programs  of  the  available  curriculum  materials  developed^  by  the  various  states.. 

The  curriculum  materials  are^ffset  unless  specified  as  mimeo.  They  have  been  idenlfif led- with 
the  instructional  titles  and  cocM  from  the  classification  system  of  the  Office  of  Education,  These 
titles  and  codes  link  vocational  education  programs  to  occupatiqns.  Utilizing  the  codes  in  this 
listing  relates  the  curriculum  materials  to  the  instructional  program.  Seven  major  vocational 
education  ^eas  are  identified  in  separate-stings  and  coded  as  follows: 


01    Agriculture      ^          '         '  *             09  Home  Economics 

04    Distributive  Education  '14  Offfee  Occupations 

07    Health  Occupations  Education  '  .     1,6  Technical  Education 

17    Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations  ^z,  , 

The  items  are  refined  ^to  include  one  or  more  related  subitems  as.  indicated  Jn  the  following 
example: 

First  2-digit  position:  subject  matter  areao 
Example:  14  .OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Second,  2-digit  position:  principal  segment'of  subject  matter     ^  '  ^ 

^  .    Example:  14,02  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS 

Third  2-xligit  position:  division  of  principal  segment 

Example:  14,0202  PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

Fourth''^,2^digit  position:  first  lev^  detail  of  division  of  principal  segment  _ 

Example:  14.020201  KEY  PUNCH  AND  CODING  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

The  coding  systern  is  contained  in:  -   \  . 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  Vocatiop/l 
Education  and  Occupations^  (OE-80061 ),  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Prmtihg  Off/ce, 
July  1969. 


CfONTENTS 


t 

16.(Jl0601   Roadway  Technology  '. 

16.0108      Electronic  Technology^  

r 

r 

16.0605      Police  (Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections) 

16.' TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Publications  marked  (Cooperative  Training)  in  the  title  or  supportive  statement  a^e  designed  for 
use  in  cooperative  education  programs.  ^ 

<f 

ENGINEERINGS  RELATED  TECHNOLOGY,:    16.01     '  .  ' 

AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY:  16.0104 

MISSISSIPPI  e  •  " 

'  POST-SECONDARY  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS  SUPPLEMENT:  ASSIGNMENT 
♦    "  AND  JOB  SHEETS.  1971,  204  pages,  $2.00. 

This  publrcation  contains  a  series  of  assignment  sheets  and  job  sheets  such  as 
replacing  the  flywheel,  replacing  brake  shoes,  and  adjusting  the  toe-in. 

ROADWAY  T*eCHNOLOGY:    16.010601  ♦ 
NEW  YORK 

ELEMENTS  OF  HIGHWAY  PLANNING  -  Unit  IV.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  109 

■  pages,  .81 .25. 

•  T 

This  guide,  prepared  at  the  request  of  highway  developers,  contains  15  lessons, 
each  about  2  1/2  hours  of  classroom  instruction.  Some  topical  areas  covered  include 
mapping  as  a  planning  tool,  traffic  analysis  and  forecasting,  route  location,  highway 
safety,  highway  law,  and  introduction  to  urban  transportation  planning. 

HIGHWAY  DESIGN  AND  ESTIMATING  -  Unit  VI.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  219 
pages,  $2.00. 

The  content.of  this  guide  fits  into  a  series  of  nine  dealing  with  highway  technology. 
Courses  in  the  series  are  designed  to  be  taught  sequentially.  There  are  14  lessons 
in  this  guide,  each  about  2  1/2  hours  in  length.  Content  areas  include,  among 
other  things,  features  of  design,  horizontal  alignment,  vertical  alignment,  geometric 
auxiliaries,  and  the  engineer's  estimate  and  report. on  design  and  estimate. 

HIGHWAY  DRAWING  -  Unrt  II.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968  (Revised),  133  pages.  Si .25. 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  nifie  guides  in  a  highway  technician  program  for  New 
York  state.  It  contains  14  lessons,  each  about  2  1/2  hours  duration.  Some  topics 
covered  are  topographic  maps  and  symbols,  map  projections,  plotting  field  notes, 
'the  higfiway  plan,  and  use  of  drawing  equipment. 

HIGHWAY  TECHNICIANS  PROGRAM  -  HIGHWAY  STRUCTURES  -  Unit  VIM. 
.  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  168  pages,  $1.00,  post  secondary. 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  nine  guides  in  a  highway  technician  program  for  New. 
York  state.  It  contains  24  lessons.  Some  .of  the  topics  that  are  covered  include 
^  movements  and  reactions,  shear  and  movement  diagrams,  flexure  formula,  beam 

design,  column  design,  trusses,  and  bridge  design. 

■  HIGHWAY  TECHNICIANS  PROGRAM  -  HIGHWAY  SURVEYING  -  Unit  HI. 
Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  171.  pages,  $1.75,  post  secondary, 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  nine  guides  in  a  highway  technicia^^  p'rogram  for  New 
York  state.  It  contains  14  lessons,  each-about  2  1/2  hours  in  duration.  Some  of 


c 


'    ^       the  tdpics  covered  are  measuring  distances,  leveling,  measuring  angles  and  directions, 
*  CJse  of  transits,  and  principles  of  field  astronomy. 

electronic  technology:  16.0108  ' 
Indiana 

fabrication-processes  and  technology  for-electronics. -1973, 

54  pages,  $.75,  11th  and  12th  gratie. 

This  one"" semester  course  outline  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  electronic  tecjinician 
with  machine  tool  practices  and  is  correlated  to  a  set  of  assignment  sheets. 

')U\JDUSTRIAL  TECHfSIOLOGY:  16.0111 
MISSISSIPPI 

^  POST  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  DRAFTING.  1971,  101  pages, 

<  $2.50,  post  secondary. 

This  two  vear  post  secondary  teacher's  outline  contains  sections  m  fundamentals 
of  drafting,  machine  drafting,  advanced  machine  drafting,  architectural  drafting, 
topographical  drafting,  and  structural  drafting.  The  appendix  contams  suggested 
jobs,  progress  charts,  operation  analysis,  legend,  layout,  supplies,  and  examples  of 
instructional  sheets,  lesson  plans,  job  sheets,  operation  sheets,  information  sheets, 
and  assignment  sheets. 

PRODUCTION:  16.011303 
NEW  JERSEY 

PACKAGE  LINE  MECHANICS.  Course  Outline.  1968,  13'3  pages,  $2.50. 

*  This  is  an  outline  for  a  complete  program  to  train  package  fine  mechartics.  The 

outline  was  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Packaging  Machinery 
Manufacturers  Institute.  There  are  outlines  for  both  day  and  evening  students. 

HEALTH  RELATED  TECHNOLOGY:  16.03 
OHIO 

EMERGENCY  VICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINlNd  Instructor's  Manual. 
1971,  S4.50  plus  $.40  postage  and  handlmg. 

The  manual  consists  of  a  series  of  teaching  guides  prepared  as  a  plan  of  instruction 
using  the  textbook.  Emergency  Victim  Care  and  Rescue  Training.  ^ 

o   ^ 

•  •    EMERGENCY  VICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINING.  Textbook.  1971,  372 
pages,  S4.25  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

For  use  in  adult  and  extension  classes,  this  text  reflects  recent  medical  findings 

about  Qiosed  heart  compression,  artificial  respiration,  maneuvering  auto  accident 

victims  onto  backboards,  and  other  new  materials.  Medical  aspects  were  reviewed 

by  physicians  who  are  experts  in  various  specialties.  The  text  is  well  illustrated. 

Chapter   titles  are:    Emergency   and   Rescue  Vehicles;   Equipment;  Personnel;"" 

,  '  Operations;  $afe  Driving  Practices;  Controlling  the  Situation,  Chijdbirth,  Common 

Squad  Emergencies;  the  Mentally  Disturbed  Patient,  Resuscitation;  Oxygen  Therapy, 

Closed  Chest  Heart  Compression;  Use  of  Backboard^;.  Rescue  Carrier  and  Drags, 

N       Aerial    Ladder;    Rescue    Procedures;    Forcible    Entry;   Gas   Masks;  Electrical 

Emergencies;   Cutting   Torches;    Rope  ^^nd    Rigging;  Shoring  and  Tunneling; 

^         Waterfront  Operations'  Unusual  Situat*ns,'  Records  and  Reports;  Postmortem 
Conferences;  and  Legal  Aspects.  ^, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  16,06 
FIRE  AND  FIRE  SAFETY  TECHNOLOGY:  16.0602 
CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA    FIR€    SERVICE    OCCUPATION    ANALYSIS.  Apprenticeship 
Material. 'Student  Manual.  1971,. 28  pages,  S.50.        .  \ 

This  is  part  of  a  master  plan  for  fire  service  training  and  education  and  is  prepared 
to  assist  in  the  development  af  school  curriculums,"^iOiService  tramin^  programs, 
courses  of  instruction,  and  in^r^jctional  materials.  It  contains  391  jasks  ranging 
from  relatively  simple  operations  to  complex  management  resppnsibilities.  The  tasks  -  . , 
are  grouped  into  19  blocks  ancfinto  a  variable  number  of  .units  within  each  bfock. 
The  block  and  unit  system  is  designed  to  facilitate  utilization  of  the  analysis. 

„  DRIVER  TRAINING.  Apprenticeship  Material.  Student  Manual.  1970,  75  pages, 
SI. 50. 

This  manual  outlines  practice  demonstrations  for  fire  drills.  It  also  contains  related 
information  regarding  safe  driving  practices.  Topics  include  the  following  mam 
areas,  driver  responsibility  and  qualifications,  vehicle  operational  practices,  standard 
driving  practices  and  tillerman,  collision  and  .a^ident  prevention,  field  training, 
and  inspection  and  maintenance  schedule. 


ERIC 


EXPRESSWAY    AND    FREEWAY    EMERGEf^CIES.   Apprenticeship  Material 
Srudent  Manual.  1970,  48  pages.  Si. 00. 

Through  the  inforrpation  presented  in  this  manual,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
analyze  expcessv^y  and  freev/ay  emergencies  that  are  likely  to  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  fire  services.  Although  general  in  nature  and  therefore  limited 
in  depth  of  detail,  this  manual  can  at  the  least  serve  as  a  framework  for  preparing 
for  soch  emer^ncies.  Topics  include: "  expressway  and  freeway  incidents  and 
operations,  special  expressway  and  freeway  problems,  sizing  up  expressway  and 
freeway  incidents,  use  of  standard  fire  apparatus  and  equipment,  special  equippient 
available  from  other  agencies,  emergency  response  consideration's, 43^t30ow<  SPfg^/;y"^ 
liaison  with  iaw-errforcement  agencies,  handling  end  tJisj^sition  of  hazardous 
materials  and  hazardous  materials  placarding,  an<f  s(>eei'3t^nrSterials  Tor  controlling 
gDills  and  fires.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

FIRE  GROUND  HYDRAULICS.  Apprenticeship  MaterVal.  Student  Manual.  1970, 
56  pages,  SI. 00  each. 

This  IS  designed  for  use  as  a  fire  department  training  manual,  a  reference  for  students 
enrolled  m  fire  service  training  and  fire  science  courses,  and  8  source  ofjnformation, 
fo/  individual  study  toward  career  advancement  in  the  fire  service.  Included  are 
such  topics  as.  a  simplified  fire  ground  hydraulics  system,  calculating  engine 
pressures  for  standard  handlines  and  master  streamsjjoyercoming  the  effects  of  head 
pressure,  calculating  engine  pressure  for  layouts  using  vacious  size  hoses,  utilizing 
pump  capacity,  pumping  in  relay,  supplying  presstires  otfi^r  ^an  standard  nozzle 
pressures,  estimating  available  flow  from  hydrants,  supplying7aatbm3tic  sprinkler 
systems;  and  making  ^ther  calculations.  -  ^  r     -  - 
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PUMP  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE.  Apprenticeship  Material.  Student 
Manual.  1971,  110  pages,  $1.^. 


This  is  prepared  for  use  as.  a  fire  department  training  manual,  as  a  reference  for 
students  enrolled  in  fire  service  training  courses,  and  as  a  document  upon  which 
to  base  fire  department  entrance  and  promotional  examinations.  Some  of  the  topics 
^  included  in  this  manual  are  pumping  apparatus,  pumping  apparatus  maintenance, 
pumping  apparatus  tesfs,  and  pumping  apparatus  operation. 

SALVAGE  OPERATIONS.  Apprenticeship  Material.  Student  Manual.  1969,  100 
pages,  31.50. 

This  guide?  teaches  methocJs  of  salvage  used  during  and  after  a  fire.  It  describes 
equipment  and  procedures  used  to  protect  furniture,  equipmdnt,.cpjjnters  in  stores, 
■^tc,  from  water  and  other  damage.  It  al^o  shows  methods  t)f  cleaning  up  water 
after  a  fire.  » 

SPRINKLER  SYSTEMS.  Apprenticeship  Material.  Student  Manual.  1971  (Reprint), 
28  pages,  31.00. 

^  This  guFde  includes  such  topics  as  the  history  and  development  of  sprinkler  s^ems, 
design  and  installation  of  sprinkler  systems,  water  supplies  for  sprinkler  systems, 
sprinkler  heads,  sprinkler  alarn^,  types  of  sprinkler  systems,  economics  of  sprinklef 
protection,  inspection  and  testing  of  sprinkler  systems,  use  of  sprinkler  systems 
during  a  fir^.  and  *operating^  procedure  following  a  fire. 

MAINE 

FIRE  TRAINING  SERVICE^fROGRAM.  .1972,  8  pages,  adult. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  areas  covered  in  a  12  to  27  hour  training  program  for 
firefighters.  Major  areas  of  instruction  are  extinguishers,  hose,  protective  breathing 
equipment,  resuscitator,  basic  ladders,  "^umps,  aerial  platforms,  ladders,  officers 
course,  and  tactics.         v  •  , 

OHIO  >  ^ 

EMERGENCY  VICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINING.  Instmctor's  Manual. 
1971,  $4.50  plus  340  postage  and  handling. 

The  manual  consists  o(  a  series  of  teaching  guides  prepared  as  a  plan  of  instructipn 
using  the  textbook,"' Emergency  Victim  Care  and,  Rescue  T-raining. 

•    EMERGENCY  VICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINING.  Textbook.  1971,372 
pages,,  °S4.25  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

For  use  in  adult  and  extension  classes,  this  text  reflects  recetit  medical  findings 
about  closed  heart  compression,  artificial  respiration,  maheuvering  auto  accident 
victims  onto  backboards,  and  other  nevf  materials.  Medical  aspects  were  reviewed 
by  physicians  who  are  experts  in  various  specialties.  The  text  is  vyell  illustrated. 
Chapter  titles  are:  Enjiergency  and  Rescue  Vehicles;  Equipment;  Personnel; 
Operations;  Safe  Driving  Practices;  Controlling  the  Situation,  Childbirth,  Common 
Squad  Emergencies,  the  Mentally  Disturbed  Patient,  Resuscitation,  Oxygen  Therapy, 
^  Closed  Chest  Heart  Cornpression;  jUse  of  Backboards;  Rescue  Carrier  and  Drags; 
Aerial    Ladder;    Rescue    Procedures;    Forcible   Entry;   Gas   Masks;  Electrical 
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Emergencies;  Cutting  Torches;  Rope  and  Rigging;  S^fowftg^^and  Tunneling; 
Waterfront  Operations;  Unusual  Situations;  Records  and  Reports;  Postmortem 
Conferences;  and  Legal  Aspects. 

FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING.  Instructor's  Manual.  1973,  327  pages,  $10,00  plus 
$.40  postage  and  handling. 

S»  *'This  manual  contains  26  detailed  teaching  guides  for  the  basic  course  and  is* keyed 

-  -    40  4he  Eifg  Sefyi£e,Tj{:aiDing  jextbooi^.  Jhese  guides  will  s^rve.as  a  plan^for  J^hg-  ,  

'  instructor  when  utilizing  Xhe  group  instruction  method. —  -    -  —   

•  .FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING.  Learner's  Workbook.  1973,  141  pages,  $1.25  plus 
$.40  postage  and  handling.  / 

This  workbook  consists  of  26  assignments  which  break  the  Fire  Service  Training 
textbook  down  *into  easily  understandable  lessons.  Excellent  for  department  and 
brigade  basic  training,  class  study,  and  self-study  and  improvement  when  used  with 
the  textbook.  ' 

FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING.  Textbook.  1972,  612  pages,  $6.00  plus  $.40  postage 
ahd  handling. 

This  well-illustrated  revised  text  is  designed  for  use  in  basic  and  advanced  ^ire  service 
training  courses  and  other  specialized  courses  in  fire  fighting.  K  provides  inforfnation 
for  training  volunteer  and  paid  fire  fighters.  Chapter  titles  are:  Community  Fire 
Defense,  Chemistry  of  Fire,  Classification  and  Use  of  Fire  Extinguishers,  Water 
as  Used  in  Fire  Fighting,  Fire  Hydrants,  Standpipe  and  Hose  Systems,  Sprinkler 
Equipment  and  Aufonnatic  Alarms,  Fire  Pumps,  Fire  Hose,  Tbols  and  Equipment, 
Rope  in  the  Fire  Service,  Ladders,  Gas  Masks,  Advance  Information-The  Alarm, 
Size  Up,"  Forcible  Entry,  Rescue,  Exposures  and  Confinements,  Fire 
Extinguishment,  Ventilation,  Salvage,  Overhaul  and  Pick-Up,  Care  of  Apparatus, 
briving  Suggestions,  The  Run,  Postmortem  Conference,  Fire  Detection  and  Arson  ^ 
Investigation,  Inspections^  and  Radiation  Hazards. 

0REG9N  # 

FIRE  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1971,  39  pages,  $1.30,  post  secondary. 

Thi|*manuai  summarizes  the"  need  for  a  formal  training  program  in  fire  protection 
anc^dffers  guidelines  for  their  establishment.  Topics  cojjtained  in  this  manual  are 
establishing  advisory  committees,  steps  in  planning  the  program,  staffing, 
curriculum,  content  objectives,  training.facility,  student«election,  evaluation,  course 
descriptions,  and  fire  films. 

*  FORESTRY  TECHNOLOGY:  16.0603 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

OPERATING  THE  KNUCKLE  BOOM  LOADER.  Teacher  Guide  and  Student 
Man^l.  1972,  29  pages,  $2.25,  adult  special  school  training  programs. 

t 

This  is  an  instructional  manual  on  operating  the  Knuckle  Boonn  Loader.  The  manual 
covers  controls,  nomenclature  of  the  machine,  control  exercises,  training  loader 
specifications,  and  maintenance. 
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POLICE  (LAW  ENFORCEiyiENT  AND  CORRECTIONS)  SCIEN^ '  TECMiMOlOQYf ' 
1 6.0605  s 

CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  ALLIED  AND  RELATED  TO  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  -  TRAINING  SERIES  66.  Resource  Manual.  1969,  267  oaqes. 
$2.25.  ^ 

This  guide  presents  those  agencies  in  California  and  inth^l^ederal  government  that 
are  related  in>law  enforcement  activities.  '  ' 

« 

THE  CALIFORNIA  COURT  SYSTEM  -  CALIFORNIA  STATE  PEACE  OFFICER'S 
TRAINING  SERIES  77.  Resource  Manual.  1967,  71  pages,  $1.60.  ~  ' 


   ^  ,   WW.-..,    ^. v^v^ui  I  of 

Appeals,  Superior  Court,  and  other  information.  It  also  contains  a  glossary  of  legal 
terms  and  selected  reference  material.  \ 

i 

CALIFORNIA  CRIMINAL"  LAW  OUTLINE  AND  PENAL  CODE  SECTIONS  -  ' 
TRAINING  SERIES  13.  Resource  Manual.  1969  (Revision), '210  pages,  $1.05.  - 

Thi|  is  a  practical  peace  officer's  manual  emphasizing  the  elements  of  major  crime. 
Copies  of  the  most  frequently  used  section^  of  the  Penal  Code  are  included. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  INVESTIGATION  AND  POLICE  PROCEDURES  ^ 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  PEACE  OFFICER'S  TRAINING  SERIES  75.  Resource 
Manual.  1966,  175  pages,  $1.25.  .  * 

This  guide  describes  the  many  techniques  which  may  be  utilizecAy  law  enforcement  * 
personnel  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  particular  occurrence,  problem,or  situation. 
It  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first*  part  deals  with  the  tools  orfWhhiq'ies  available 
to  the  investigator.  The  second  part  sets  forth  specific  types  of  investigation  and 
relates  the  techniques  to  the  situation.  The  first  part  consists  of  the  first  eight 
chapters,  and  the  second  consists  of  chapter's  9  through  23.  It  also  contains  a 
bibliography. 

MECHANICS    OF    ARREST   -    CALIFORNIA   STATE    PEACE   OFFICER'S  ^ 
TRAINING  SERIES  2.  Instructor's  GuFde.  1967,  9*pages,  $.50. 

This  guide  is  designeld  to  provide  the  officer  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
procedure  he  should  follow  in  making  arrests  under  varying  circumstances.  The 
content  is  outlined  under  seven  major  headings,         '  ' 

POLICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  -  TRAINING  SERIES  59. 
Resource^ Manual.  1969,  217  pages,' $1.00.  ,  ' 

This  rnanual  contains  helpful  organizational  patterns,  suggestions,  and  techniques 
used  by  administrators  in  building  strong  departments. 
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POLICE  SUPERVISORY  CONTROL  -  TRAINING  SERIES  71.  Resource  Manual. 
1969,  267  pages,  $2.25.  • 


This  manual  calls  police^administrators'  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  mapagenreTTT 
is  certain  to  be  weak  unless  the  department  under  their  control  ifsupervised 
adequately.  ' 

^  PUBLIC  RELATION^  FOR  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.,- TRAINING 
SERIES  41.  Resource  ^Manual.  1969,  90  pages,  $1.00. 

The  C9ntent  is  helpful  to  department  personnel  interested  in  modifying  thejr  public 
relations  image.  * 

STUDY  MANUAL  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  PEACE  OFFICERS  -  TRAINING 
SERIES  52.  Resource  Manual.  1969,  93  pages,  $1.25. 

The  manual  includes  classroom  note  taking,  use  of  books  by  peace  officers,  use 
of  the  library,  and  a  bibliography. 

VISUAL  SCIENCE  AS  APPLIED  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ■  CALIFORNIA 
4^    STATE  PEACE  OF FICER'S  TRAINING  SERIES  78.  Instructor's  Guide.  1968,168 
pages,  Si. 60. 

This  manual  describes  techniques  used  by  law  enforcement  personnel  to  improve 
their  investigative  procedures.  It  contains  15  sessions  and  outlines,  with  each  session 
brol<en  down  into  four  parts.  A  glossary  and  a  reading  list  are  included. 

OHIO 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER  TRAINING.  Learner's  Manual.  1971,  587  pages, 
$4.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  manual  is  designed *f or  use  in  training  programs  to  provide  the  law  enforcement 
officer  with  the  skills  and  technical  knowledge  essential  in  performing  his  duties. 
It  covers  the  practices  and  teehniques  ot^the  follovelng.procedurftracquirin^antl 
maintaining  uniform;  patrolling  on  foot,  daytime  and  night-time;  patrolling  in^n 
automobile*  daytime  and  night-time;  handling  misdemeanors  witnessed  by  officers; 
handling  misdemeanors  not  witnessed  by  officers;  handling  felonies;  handling  traffic 
violations;  handling  traffic  accidents;  arresting;  and  testifying  in  court. 

.LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ^OFFICER  TRAINING.-  Instructor's  Manual.  1971,  800 
pages,  $8.25  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  manual  contains  teaching  guides  for  each  of  the  training  procedures  included 
in  the  learner's  manual. 


OCCUPATIONAL  -RESOURCE  MATEF(1aL 


Materials  that  fpllpw  are  general  in  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and  are^Wsted  ynder 
the  headings  of  Administrator's  Resource,  Career  Education,  Student's  Resource,  or  Teacher's 
Resource.  The  Teacher's  Resource  material  may  prove  helpful  to  supervisors  and  adiministrators 
as  well.  ^  ^  ■  r  . 

ADMINISTRATORIS  RESOURCE:  All  Vocational  Areas 

,  -       .OHIO  ^  .  ^  .    _  .  _ 

\      ORGAfi(12ATfON'-  ANCT   OPERATION  VOF    A     LOCAL    PROGRAM  OF 
^    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  1968,  86  p^es,  $1.00  plus  $.40  shipping.  , 
■   '  ! 
This  publicatior>  deals  with* establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  comprehensi* 
progr-ams  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  publication  should  prove 
be  a  valuable  ^ide  for  administrators  of  vocational  arid  technical  educati 
programs:  superiritendents  of  schools,  directors,  coordinator^,  or  tieans.  Th 
references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provide  added  resouf;ce  material  helpfult 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  information  in  depth. 

SUGGESTED    SP>^E    AND    EQUIPMENT    COSTS    FOR    JOB  TRAINING 
i  PROGRAMS.  Planning  Guide.  ^367,  53  pages,  $1.50. 

I,  This  illustrated  guide  was  prepared  to  assist  school  administrators,  architects,  home 

economics  teachers,  and  others  to  plan  and  develop  programs  in  high  schools  and  joint 
vocational  schools.  Details  for  space  and  equipment  have  been  developed  at  an 
optimum  level.  The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  for  self-contained  work 
experience  opportunities  within  the  school.  A  bibliography  is  included. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  CRITERIA. '1972, 
8  pages,  free. 

» 

This  majual  is  designed  to  be  used  in  evaluating  cooperative  vocational  ^education 
programs.  ^ 

VERMONT 

GUIDELINES  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ^ERMONT. 
1972,  96  pages. 

This  manual  provides  guidelines  for  developing  a  cooperative  vocational  edufcation 
program  in  Vermont.  Part  I  includes  cooperative  vocational  education  programs 
in  area  vocational  centers  and  Part  II  covers  cooperative  vocational  educatior\  in 
other  high  schools. 

CAREER  EDUCATION:  All  Vocational  Areas 
ALABAMA 

-  CAREER  GUIDANCE  HANDBOOK.  .1973,  23  pages. 

l^his  handbook  briefly  explains  a  career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,. and  ways 
^  ^t4d9^  il.  It  lists  components  of  a  career  guidance  program  and  responsibilities  of 

the  following  persons  for  career  guidance:  guidaiice  s^Decialists,  teachers,  vdc^tional 
educators,  administrators,  parents,  and  other  community  members.'  / 
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ARIZONA 

^  CAREER  EDUCATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  BIB'UOGRAPHY  AND  INDEX.  1972 
350  pages.  •   *.        -  *  ' 

This  guide  cont^s  three  major  sections:  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials, 
indexes  to  Arizona  career  education  materials  by  career  education  element  and 
grade  levels,  and  indexes  to  otiter  project  ar\d  non-project  produced  materials  by 
^  subject-nTi^Tt&r  area  and^  grade  levels.  *    *  ^ 

COLORADO  ^-     *  *        ;        ^  - 

^•"'^      XOMIVnjN  I  CATIONS  AND'MEDIA.  1^97?,  137  pages,  $5:00,  jUftior  high  and  high 
schopi  jevel.  "         •  ^ 

This    guide    provides   units   of    instruction   in^  the   following   areas   of  the, 
*  communications  and  media  cluster:  reading  skill  development,  meeting  the  public, 

listening  and  following  directibns,  parliamentary.procedure,  group  discussion,  public 
•^s^ing^  conversational  skHI,  use  of  references, 'and  ma*ss  media.  It 'is  suggested 
'•for use  as  a  separate  "mini"  cpui^  or  as  part  of  an  English  class  at  the  junior 

•  ,  high  or  'f^igti  school  level.      .      ^  ,  ^  [ 

^.DeIaWARE:  .'^ 
'      INTR0DUCTI01M  TO  THE  WORLQ  QP  BUSINESS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1973% 
•  pages,  $1 .25,  .9th 'grade.-  '  '  - 

•       ♦*■*■  ^        '    ,  * 

this, curriculum  gu\0  provided' instruotlton  for  a  ninth  grade  course  concernin'g 
career  opportunities  \;^itbin  the  world  pf  business.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  giving^ 
goals  and  objectives,,  procedures  and  activities,^nd  Resources  and.  references.^  The 
'"^units  are  designed-to  provide  information  as  well  as  "hands  on"  experiences 
^necessary  tg  aid  in  car^  selection.     '  * 

.^,:I0WA  .  .         ^  '  '  \ 

ANJNDIVIDUALIZED  PROGfTAM  Fo4cOLLEGE  AND  CAREER.  197:?^  100^ 

*  pages,  $20.00,  hi^  school  and  junior  college  level.  ; 
^     \  >        .  /      •  *     .  .       .  .  ^       ^  i 

^  ^his  is^an  individualized  program  designed  to  be  used^^in'a  resource  c^er  or  other 
^    independent  study  *area  under  the  directioj|.af  a  student  advisor.  After  a  ^period 
of  evaluation  to  deternfine  the  studenl^'s  strengths  and  needs,  the  student  selects 
.  the  options'  on  which  he  wishe§  to  concentrate  his  effects.  The  material  does  not 
/  'include  instruction's  for  "use.  Anyone' planning  to  use  the  system  would  need  to 
p    obtain  more  information  about  it.  Material  is  written  with  objectives  and  does 
include  'multi-media^  re^Urces  and  books. 

iyiOTIME>%  ^ 

CAMBER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  IROCHURE.  ^973,    23  pages. 

This  is  a  shott  brpchure  explaining  geaerSi  Concepts  of  career  education.  Included 
is  a  short  descriptron  of  caVeer  education  programs*  in  Maine.  It  is  designed  to 
make  teachers  in  Maine  a^are  of  career  education  and  to  provide  insights, 
perspectives,  and  , knowledge  of^ways  career  education  can  he  planned"  and 
implemented  in  Maine  schools. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,  268  pages. 

This  curriculum  guide  is  designed  to  provide  Maine  educators  with  a  model  for 
developing  concepts,  activities,  anjd  resource  materials  that  wHI  introduce  career 
education  into  the  schools.  It  contains  a  short  chapter  on  concepts  and  a  chapter 
delineating  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  counselor,  the  administrator,  the  school 
board,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  pareer  education  coordinator,  and 
the  guidancQ  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  examples  of  activities  developjed 
and  tested  in  Maine  schools  for  integration  of  career  education  into  the  classroorn 
at  efementary  and  junior jnd  senior  high  schcvot  levels?  This  is  a  helpful  publicafion. 
*  for-schools  developmg  a"  career -education- program.. ...  -      .   -  — '  ^ 

^  CAREER  EDUCATION -K-12  •  SAD  #9.  1973,  95  pages. 

This  is  a  final  report  of  a  research *end  development  project  in  career  education 
conducted  under  Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576.  The  project  was  conducted  for 
one  year  in  School  District  Number  9,  Farmington,  Maine.  The. communities  served 
by  this  district  are  mostly  small  and  rural.  A  comprehensive  report  includes  goals  ^ 
•  .  and  objectives,  procejjures  followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future.     -  ,  ' 

MARYLAND 

CALLING  CAREERS.  Television  Series.  1973,  '15  lessons. 

Lesson  #4  Medical  Services  I  and  Lesson  #5  Medical  Services  II  are  segments  of 
a  career  awareness  series  suitable  for  the  intermediate"  grades.  A  teachers  manual 
and  supplement  are  included.  Produced  by  Division  of  Instructional  /e'evision,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  it  is  available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern 
Educational  Network.  Direct  inquiries  to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard 
Spergel,  381-  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02164. 

I\^SSISSIPPI 

TEACHER^S      GUIDE      FOR      OCCUPATIONAL      ORIENTATION-  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  1972,- 452  pages,  $7.50. 

This  guide  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  plan  a  course  ^of  s^udy  for  a  class  in 
occupational  orientation/career  education.  Ideas  could  be  adopted  by  teachers  i,n 
other  classes  who  wish  to  integrate  some  career  orientation.  Topics  covered  include: 
•  the  importance  of  work;  understanding  the  world  of  work;  what  is  success?; 
preparing  for  a  career;  and  exploring  service  occupations,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, ^organization  occupations,  technology  occupations,  outdoor  occupations, 
'  general  cultural  occupations,  and  arts  and  entertainment  occupations.  Student  • 
materials  are  also  available. 

ft4!SS0URl 

-  JOB  APPLICATION  AND  INTERVIEW.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  354, pages, 
$15.00  plus,  postage  and  hapdiing,  high  school  and  adult  basic  education. 

The  instructor's  guide  is  divided  into  nine  instructional  units;  why  work;  career 
opportunities;  occupationaj  information;  self-evaluation;  letter  of  application  and 
application  blank;  job  interview,  tests,  and  forms;  money  management;  job  success 
factors;  and  job  promotion'  and  advancement.  Each  instructional  unit  includes  ' 
\  behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
\^  '  sheets,"^vi§tjal  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than 
one  lesson  or  class  period  of  instruction. 


NEW  JERSEY  ,  < 

'  AN  AGE-GRADED.  MODEL  f^OR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION.  1969, 
41>  pages,,  $2.50. 

This  i|«an  invaluable  aid  /fn  developing  and  implementing  career  educatipn.  It 
,    discusses  tlie  tlieoretical  underpinnings  of  cliild  de\lelopment  and  constructs  a  model 
for  career  development  on  ar  K-1 2  continuum.  It.examines  the  practical  applications 
of  the. theories  of  self'awareness,  career  awareness,  and  career  decision  nciaking. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENTllNCREASING  THE  VOCATIONAL  AWARENESS  OF 
ELEIVIENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Guid'etooklor  Teachers.  1969,  31  pages, 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  six-part  volume.  The  first  two  parts  introduce  the  problems  associateti 
with  the  development  "of  vocationahawareness  and  introduce  a  concept  model  for 
the  systematic  iijtpoduction  of  the  concept.  The  third  part  provides  material  which 
may  be  used  in  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample  instructional  units  for  increasing  vdlcational  awareness.  Section  five  describes 
some  commonlv  used  social  studies  activities  which  enhance  vocational  awareness. 
Section  six  introduces  several  job  families  or  clusters  of  occupations. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  JOB  PLACEMENT.  1969,  63  pages,  $^.W. 

The  first  thirty-four  pages  develop  the  concept  of  job  placement.  This  development 
starts  with  a  detailed  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  a  rationale 
for  handling  th6  problem.  Sections  three  and  four  provide  specific,  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  initiation  and  opeVation  of  a  job  placement  program.  The  last 
twenty-nine  pages  report  some  of  the  information  gained  in  the  operation  of  five 
experimental  jcfe  placement  programs.  * 


INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  450  pagwr-^ST^O. 

This  manual  contains  material  -which  may  be  used  as  a  t?xt  by  the  teacher  for 
instruction.  It  js  also;  intended  to  be  used  as  a  ^uide  to  assist  the  teacher 
andjcbordinator  of  the  program.  It^contains  the  following  cycles:  know  yourself, 
environment,  health  and  environmental  careers,  mechanical  contracting^ 
science-engineering  technology,  small  business,  textile,  transportation,  and  tRe 
following  mmi-cycles:  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,  business  education,  careers  jn 
advertising,  florist-horticulture,  graphic  arts,  measurement,  police  careers,  and 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  FOR  EQUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED. 
T972,  55  paqes,  $1.00.     -  ,  ^ 

this  is  a  part  of  career  development  for  q  special  group.  It  is  .'designed  to.  aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  thd  following:  general  plans,  the  student  as  a  member  of 
society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupation  employment 
information,  bibHogrr^phy,  information  form,  occupational  interest  form,  and  jobsV 
for  the  retarded.  /     ,    '      .  '  ^ 
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■  RKYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES.  1972,  243  pages, 
$2.50,  11th' and  12th  grade.  •  ' 

This  manual  contains  units  on  introduction  to  physical  science,  matter  and  its 
.  properties,  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and -light.  Each  unit  Consists  of 
related  information,  illustrations,  and  experirhents. 

NEW  YORK    '  ;  ^  "   -  - 

IDENTIFYING  QPRORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYIVTENT.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973, 
84  pages,  $.50.  * 

This  publication  is  mtended  to  expose  the  students  in  adult  basic  education 
progranrs  to  som^  possibilities  .for  marketing  their  newty '  acquired  skills.  The 
•curriculum  is  sequenced  as  one  unit  in  five  phases,  but  any  one  of  the  sections 
could  be  used  for  individual  guidance^  for  small  group  instruction,  or  for 
mini-seminars.  Sections  covered  are:  evaluating  interest  and  a^bilities,  preparing  for 
employment,  exploring  the  world  of  occupations,  planning  and  preparing  for 
interviews,  and  getting  the  jdb.  ^  •  ^ 

OHIO  -  ^ 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENf  HANDBOOKS'.  1973,  $8.0Q 
plus  $.40  shipping,  available  only  as  complete  set,  one  set  per  student.  - 

This  is- a  set  of  32  individual  student  handbooks  designed  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  Occupational  Work  Experience  program  in  the  Ohio  Pubjiic  Schools.  This 
program  is  to  provide  an  opportunfty  for  students  wha  are  not  intending  to"  go 
to  college  or  to  a  technical^  school  to  learn  a  trade  so  they  c^n  bfe  employed 
immediately  after'  high  school.  It  consists^  of  a  half-day  school  program  and  a 
half-day  training  on  the  job.^The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  instruction 
on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  reasons  to  stay  in  |chool,  safety,  conducting  a  meeting, 
decision  making,  ways  to  apply  fof  and  get  a  job,  personal  budgeting,  apfl 
personality. 

OKLAHOMA   ^  ^  ^    ^     ^  .  ^  .        ;      4  *k 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS.  1970,  101  pag^\  $1.75, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  graQe^  *  ^  .  ' 

This  guide  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  to  plan  and  implement  a  course  in 
exploration  of  careers  for  grades  *8,  9,  or  10.  Units  included  are:  know  yourself, 
world  of  work,  use  of  occupational  information,  and  career  education  planning. 
This  guide  is  written  in  a  four-column  format  with  objectives, ^activities,  evaluation^ 
and  resources. iNThe  objectives  are  not  behavioral. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  1973, 173  pag^s, 
$2.00.  .      ^  ^  .   ■  .  ..^^ 

This  resource  guide  is  divided  into  Jot/r -sections:,,  grades  X-3,  gradasl4-&, -grades 
7-9, '3nd  grades  10-127  Each  section  contains  general  goals  of  vocational  guidiande 
for  that  grade  level,  specific  things  which  the  student  needs^o  know,  suggested 
'activities,  instructional  materials,  and  resources.  ^: 


OREGON 


CAREER  EDUd»(^TION  IN  OREGON.'  1970,  8  pages,  $.25. 

\  / 

This  IS  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  of  Career  Education  in  Oregon 
■  to  present  recommendations. for  car;eer  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  be  interpreted 
vas  a  statement  of  broad  pojectives  to  implement  career  education  in  Oregon. 

eCvECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS.'  Curriculum  Guide!  1969,  88  pages,  $2.50,  7th- 
12tK  grade. 


forAtI 


This  manual  was  developed  for^the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  to  be  used  as  a 
guidQ  to^stablish  a  career  cluster  program  in  the  area  of  electricity-electronics. 
The  stiggest;ed  curriculum  plap  is  for  grade 'levels  7  through  12. 

GUIDE  FOrVlANNING  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  SECOI\^DARY 
.     SCHOOLS.  19Xp,  22  pages,  free. 

This  guide  "i^  int6rided;  for  use  by  administrators  in  developing  long-range  plans 
for  career  educatic)n  in  individual  schools.  It  is  divided  into  five  major  parts: 
?    community    data,  ^chool    data,    master   tareer   education   plan,   factors  of 
implementation,  and\long-range  planning  sheets, 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  \T0  SUTOE  (SELF  ■  tJI\H3ERSTANDING  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION).  1971,  183  pages,  $3.00,  junior  high.. 

This  is  a  teacherV guide  for  a  year-long  course  combining  occupational  exploration 
and  self-understanding.  It  contains  objectives  for  each  unit  follovyed  by  suggestions 
^  for  impl^me^hation.  The  u^its  are  entitled:  PupM  Involvement  in^^UTOE, 
Self-Appraisal  and  Self-Under^anding,  Relating  School  to  Occupational  Planning, 
The  Individual's  RiGtle  in  the  Economic  System,  Preparing  Students  for  In-Depth 
Career  Study,  ExploHqg  Jobs,  Evaluating  Experiences,  and  Planning  Ahead. 

WORLD'^OF  WORK.  1971^68  pigges,  $1.00,  K-12. 

This  is  a  curriculum  guide  which  is  n^t  self-contained-  It  uses  behavioral  objectives 
and  is  designed  to  relate  the  Social  studies  curriculum  to  the  world  of  work.  For 
each  grade  level  there  are  suggested  acWities,  resources,  and  evaluation  sugge^ons 
for  reaching^the  objectives.  It  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  occupationall\y;:rfiented 
books  and  some  worksheets  for  teachef  use  in  planning  the  units. 

SOUTH  CAROLIIMA  .  , 

.  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  A  Wflv  If^  PRE-VOCATIOINiAMNSTRUCTION. 
Teacher's  Guidey.1971,  2f6  pages  and  31  ^ame  cards,  S5.00,  9^h  and  lOtl^  grade. 

'V        '  /  ^ 

This  guide  is  designed  for  a  course  of  instruction  i(fr  9th ^nd  10th.  grade,  students. 
The  guide  contains  ^20  major  activities  or  -\inits  eacpf  with  objectives,  student 
'  worksheets,  and  transparency  masters. 

TENNESSEE  r     ^  ^ 

*  CHARLES  Lives  and  WORKS^  1970,  32^ades/  $1.00,-high  school. 

This  is  a  short '  individualized  instructiaill|  unit  ^in  jdb  hunting,  banking,  and 
budgeting  for  use  in  vocational  improvement  programs.  It  could  be  used* in  math, 
English,  or  social  studies  class^  at  ytne  high  school  level. 


VIRGINIA 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972,  109. pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 


^This  guide  has  been  designed  as  a  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  industrial 
-^arts^^ti^ach^PrJOie  guide  gives  specific  direction  to  the  broad  content  courses  in 
industnSTarts  arr^f^rovides  supplementary  direction  to  the  general  unit-type  courses. 
It  includes  a  series  of  approaches  to  teaching  industrial  arts  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educationaMelevision,  a  resource  index,  and  transparency  masters. 

WASHINGTON 

GUIDELINES.  FOR  CAREER  ^AWARENESS  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTa1?%^  school  -  PART  ^3:  WHAT  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION? '"liyA  (Revised),  62  pages,  free.  | 

s  IS  a  resource  g^ii^e  to  provide  suggestions  to  elementary  teacl^fers  in  developing 
r  awareness  programs.  For  each  grade  level  it  includes  goals,  concepts  and 
objeclfives,  suggested  activities,  and  learner's  expectations.  An  apfj^ndix  with 
resources  for  career  awareness^rpgrams  is  also  included. 


SUGGE? 
•29  pac 


ED  GUIDELINES-T^OR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS.  1973, 
free. 


To /Develop  continuity  in  the  career  education  effort,  this  guide  is-  designed  to 
propose  suggested  content,  methods,  and  techniques  for  in-service  workshops  that 
AW  assist  teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  classrooms. 


UPENT'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas 


LLINOIS       .  1 
APPLYING  FOR-A  JOB.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  pages^lS, 

Many  questions  confronting  students  are  answeregl  in' this  leafleit.  It  deals  with 
such  items  as  taking  personal  inventory,  getting  additional  training,  discovering  what 
jobs  are  available,  writing  a*  letter  of  application,  and  being"  interviewed  ly/  a 
prospective  employer. 


MISSOURI 

BASiC  MATHEMATICS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pages,  $1.50. 


This  guide  is  designed  for  vocational  students.  The  concepts  of  number  theory, 
whole  number  operations,  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and  applied  geometry  are 
all  included.  There  are  five  topic  units  with  eleven  developed  lessons. 

'    ■     -        '  ^  - 

NEW  JERSEY  ^  ;  .  .  > 

DJCTIONARY.  1973,  21  page^  $.50..  .  *  )  ^ 

This  manual  can  be  used. by  students  and  is  designed  to, give  information  on  ways 
to  use  a/liction^ry.  There  are  sample  problems  to  provide,  the  learner  with  learning 
.experience  needed  to. use  a  dictionary.^ 
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ERIC 


ENGLISH  AT  WORK  -  VOLUME  L  1^70,  248  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  who  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  fprmat  and  examples  are  designed  to  motivate  the  vocational  student.  The 
table  of  contents  lists  ten  unit  titles:  The  8ole  of  Language,  The  Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,  Common  Mistakes,  Reading,  The  Newspaper,  The 
*  Library,  Expressing  Yourself,  and  Spelling. 

ENGLISH  AT  WORK  -  VOLUME  II.  1970,  472  pages,  $2.50. 

This  volume,  as  an  extension  of  Volume  I,  continues  in  the  same  vein  with  no 
change  in  philosophy.  The  general  areas  covered  are  listed  as  units  XI  through 
XVI.  These  units  are  entitled:  Written  Correspondence,  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking,,  Industrial  and  Business  Forms,  and  Job  Planning. 

F^NDING  A  JOB.  1973,  56  pages,  $.50. 

The  publication  includes  information  needed  for  finding  a  job.  Areas  included  are: 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  the  interview,  things  to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
form,  and  the  resume. 

THE  JslEWSPAPER.  1970,  28  pages,  $.50. 

This  publication  was  developed  to  help  ,the.  student  'learn  to  read  and  use 
newspapers.  Probl<ims  and  quizzes  are  included; 

OHIO  •  ^  ^ 

JOB  METHODS  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.  Handout  Sheets.  Leader's 
ResourcXMaterial.  1966;  15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling.  - 

^  This  portfolio  of  handout  sheets  is  essential  for  students  to  illustrate  important 
points.  Each  of  the  15  sheets  is  keyed  for  use  in  the  instructor's  manual  and  should 
be  given  to  learners  and  participants  at  the  appropriate  time. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

LOCATING  AND  SECORING  A  JOB.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  29  pages,  $.75. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational  educatioiV 
courses.  Addressed  to  t\\'e  student,  ihe  manual  takes  hfm  through  a  series  of  .seven 
steps  in  securing  "a  jobrTtTBre^e^as^giTmenTs'"and  hefpfu I  illustrations  which  provide 
opportunity  for  the/application  of  the  ideas  set  forih  in  the  text  material? 

TENNESSEE  *  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-BLAST  OFF!  1971,  169  pages,  $4.75. 

This  ^manual  was  designed  for  studeht  use.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit^Js  a  skill 
test.  As  long  as  the  student  successfully  completes  all  the  problems  on  these  tests, 
he  gets  to  disregard  all  of  the  assignments  in  that  unit:  The  content  ihcludes  the 
number  system,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  wfiqlfe^ 
numbers.  '  \ 
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VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-TOUCHDOWN!  1971,  125  pages,  $4.25. 

This  publicatiorv  is  designed  to  help  a  student  innprove  math  skills.  Related 
^     irrformation  sheets,  skill  practice  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  and  evaluation  (test) 
sheets  are  included.  Vocationally  related  problems  are  used  for  skill  practice  and 
assignments. 

TEXAS  * 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING.  1972,  $3.90, 

This  reference  manual  has  been  prepared  by  Elwood  H.  Chapman  and  published 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  a  part  of  a  set  of  three 
manuals  dealing  with  attitudes. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $1.25. 

This 'hnanual  contains  suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  questions. 
The  material  is  helpful  in  assessing  student  understanding  and  comprehension. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL  1972,  $1.00. 

This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  upon  the  reference  manual  described 
above.  Assignments  cover  such  items  as  fundamentals  of  good  human  relations, 
'ways  to  compensate  for  youth  and  inexperience,  and  ways  to  make  good  first 
impressions.  ^ 

TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas  '  • 

INDIANA 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  f*OR  HOME  ECONOMICS.  1969,  17  pages,  $^20. 
f  '  *  ...  '  , 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  ^ganization  and  implementation 
^  of  an  advisory  committee.  The  contents  of  this  publication  are:  a  description 

guideline  for  establishing  a  committee,  steps  in  organizing  and  imple^enting  the 
advisory  committee,  the  meeting,  purposes  of  the  committee,  a  sample  letter  td — 
members,  c9nstitution  or  guidelines,  and  a  bibliography.  ^ 

,   .  MAINE  . 

'  .IDEAS  FOR  TEACHERS.  1973,  77  pages. 


This  booklet  was  developed  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged,  but  could 
be. valuable  in  working  with  all  students.  It  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested 
teaching  activities  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  ^orld  of  work,  occupations,  living 
with  your  job,  managing  more,  mathematics,  and  other  areas. 


MARYLAND    "  ' 


A  TENTATIVE  CQURSE  <^UTLINE*FOR  USE  IN  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIQNAL 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS jTHREE  YEAR  SEQUENCE:-1972,  69  pages. 

.  ■        •  I 

This  IS  a  three-year  course  outline  for  cooperative  vocational  education.  The  outline 
includes  lessons,  suggested  activities,  and  references. 
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MISSOURI  / 

ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMEhln-.  1973,  /24  pages,  $3.00. 

This  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  qbordinators  of  cooperative  education  in  teaching 
general  employment  informatioh  /  needed  by  young  beginning  employees/ TTfe^  ^ 
instruction  should  be  valuable  to^^ny  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupatiorT"^ 
of  the  student.  The  study  guide  aiid  instructor's  manual  are  each  attractively  bound 
in  a  three-ring  plastic  binder.     |  ^ 

/  ^  ^  - 

TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  COOP  ^IVIETHOD.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  118  pages, 
$4.00  plus  postage  ^nd  handling.  ^ 

The  job  of  the  coordinator  in  cooperative  education  requires  the  mastery  of  many 
specific  skills  which   are   identified  ''and  explained  in  this  publication.  The 
performance  of  the  coordinator's  role  calls  for  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles  _ 
which  are  also  described.   However,^  the  difference  between  an  outstanding  I 
coordinator  and  one  who  is  only  average  is  usually  the  application  of  tricks  of.  - 

the  trade  that  normally  are  gained  only  by  experience.  In  this  handbook^the  authop  

relates  the  many  little  tricks  that  he  has  found  to  work  from  his  years  of  rjchj" 
experience  as  a  coordinator,  supervisor,  administrator,  and  teacher-educator. 

NEW  JERSEY 

STUDENT'S  MANUAL   FOR   SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
'  SUBJECTS.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  63, pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  is  prepared  specifically  for  trainees  enrolled  in  the  course  entitled 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational  Subjects."  Responsibilities  and  requirements 
of  teaching  vocational  subjects  are  stressed  in  the  publication. 

TIME.  1970,  ,65  p^es,  $.50. 

This  manual  is  abo^  tipne,  its  importance,  its  use,-zones,  and  other  informatidn. 
This,  manual  also  includes  -problems  and  tests.       *  '  .  i 

THE  WORKER  IN  MODERN  SOCIEJY.  1970,  287  pages,  $5.00. 

The  units  presented  afe:  problems  of  labor  and  management,  capitalism  of  its  rivals, 
history  of  the  labor  movement,  structure  and  function  of  trade  unions,  personnel 
responsibilities  in  mofJern  industry,  pcobjem-solving  techniques  of  labor  and 
management,  intra-lab(;{r  f3roblems,  corrective  legislatiofT,  the  Vvorker's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  probligms.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of  lessons,  ^nd  each^ 
'  lesson  provides  various, outlooks  on  the  topic  presented.  Thirty-nine  pages  of  unit 
tests  are  included. 

~  *  '  ' 

.      WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOR  a'MERICANS.  1969,  106  pages,"  $2.00. 

r 

« 

The  author  intended  this  book  as  a  guide  to  be  used  in  exploring  contemporary 
problems.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  final  answers.  The  major  areas,  explored 
are  nationalism,  war,  rule  by  force,  population,  and  religions. 


NEW  MEXICO 

PERSONAL  GROWTH  CURRICULUM  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  157  pages,  free. 

»  •  •  ,^ 

The  content  is  designed  not  only  to  provide  skill  development  in  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing,  but  also  to  develop  a  new  life  perspective  and  an  awareness 
of  family  and  social  responsibilities.  It  is  intended  to  lift  attitudes  from  defeatism 
,  and  rejection  to  those  of  confidence  and  leadership.  The  guide  contains  six  major 
divisions  including  an  introduction,  family  life,  health  education,  world  of  work, 
money  management,  and  citizen  government. 

NEW  YORK 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTATE  , PLANNING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,  56  pages,  $.50. 

\/ 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate  planning.  There 
are  six  lessons  and  a  case-problem  analysis  for  planning  an  estate. 

OHIO  * 

A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARM  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  pages,  $1.50. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types  of  alarm  systems  for  retail  security  was 
— . — pFepafed  by  Mosler  Safe  Company  without  bias  for  their  own  pj-oducts.  It  details 
the  advanta^es^and  disadvantages  of  various  alarm  systems  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  security. 

CREATIVE  THINKING,  teacher's  Gurde.^69;  IQO  pages,  $3.00.     ^  ; 

<» 

This  guide  defines  creativeness  and  presents  ways  to  contribute  creatively  through 
an  interplan  of  attitudes,  aptitudes,  resources,  and 'fSlanTiing.  The  unit  call  be  used 
with  high  school  students,- post  high  school  students,  and  adults.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  an  introductory  study^of  theprinciples-of  creative  thinking  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  by  which  individual  and  group  creativity  may  be  increased. 

D.C.T.  REFERENCE"  MATERIALS.  1970;  71  pages,  $.50  plus>$.40  shipping. 

This  is  a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching  of  prominent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  have  been  chosen  by  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised  of  publications  from  most  states  active  in  vocational  education. 
A\s0  listed  with  the  title  of  -each  publication  are  the  reference  materials  with  the 
afcldtefes  from  vyhic^h  they^^rnay^  be  obtained; 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT  JOB.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  54 
bages,  $1.50. 

jThe  content  is  organizec^into  five  units  ranging  from  planning  your  career  objective 
[to  the  interview.  The  material  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locating  job  sources, 
applying  for  employment,  and  successfully  completing  the  interview.  Teaching 
suggestions  helpful  -in  handling  the  content  are  included  along  witK  some 
instructional  aids  for  teacher  use. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  116  pages,  $2.40. each  plus  $.40 
shipping,  9th-12th  grade. 

.»   ^' 

This  guide  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  industrial  arts  instructors 
in  teaching  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program. 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  80  pages,  $2.40  each  plus 
$.40  shipping.  ^ 

This  is  .a  teacher's  guid^e  for  presenting  consumer  "know  how"  to  the  MDTA 
trainees;  It  contains  concepts,  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences,  and 
suggested  resources.  ^  * 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  ADJUSTMENT  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  63  pages, 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping,  K-12. 

This  guide  was  developed  for  occupatiojpal  work  adjustment  programs  in  Ohio. 
It  is  a  teacher's  guide  including  objectives,  concepts,  and  suggested  learning  and 
evaluation  experiences.  Some  areas  included  are  the  economic  system,  the  job,  ways 
to  apply  for  a  job,  the  paycheck,  budgeting  money,  banking,  and  credit. 

\  = 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTR-UCTOR'S  MANUAL.  1973,  121 
pages,  $4.00  plus  $.40  shipping.  \  ■ 

Th\t  fftstructef'S  manual  w^s  developed  for  occupational  work  experience  program 
use.  It  covers  such  areas  as  safety  education  in  drivin3,"using  the  telephone^  decision 
making,  ways  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job,  what  thV  employee  wants,  and  other 
work  experience  information.  X 

PATHWAYS  TO  SELF-IMPROVEMENT.  ,1972,  83  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  course  outline  for  developing  attitudes  about  a  student's  personality, 
personal  appearance,  and  ability  to  communicate.  It  includes  measurable  objectives, 
teachingt.  content,  and  projects  which  will  help  the  student  learn  to  be  more" 
successful.^  Each  project  has  objectives,  step-by-step  diredtions,  and  evaluation  rating 
factors  for  the  coordinator. 

THINKING-  ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE.  1971,  2  pages,'  $.04. 

This  is. a  handout  used  by  most  coordinators  td  gauge  initial  reaction  in  mass 
recruiting  assemblies.  It  has  a  fitl-in  blank  on  the  back  cover  for  indication  of  interest 
in  the  program.  \ 

V 

V 

TRAINING   PLANS  FOR   COOPERATIVE  OFFICE   EDUCATION.  Teacher's 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  47  pages,  $1.00. 

This  manual  .contains  training  plans  for  a  variety  of  office  occupations  suitable 
for  a  high  school* cooperative  education  program.  y 
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AN    UNDERSTANDING    OF    ECOLOGY    FOR    TOMORROW'S  BUSINESS 
LEADER.  1972,  31  pages,  $2.00. 

A  subject  of  national  coDcern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  outline  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside  projects  to  acquaint  students  with  ecological  problems 
in  their  own  community,^  Several  related  f^lms  are  listed  as  well  as  many  printed 
references. 

OKLAHOMA 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  A  BASIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY.* 
1972,  55^  pages,  $10.00  ^        .  . 

This  color-coded  publication  is  a^ basic  course  of  study  for  cooperative  vocational 
education.  Topics  covered  are:  orientation,  employment,  personal  development, 
er^ployee  relations,  communications,  financial  management,  and  insurance.  The 
self-contained  units  include  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher 
and  students,  information  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment  sheets,  tests, 
and  answers  to  tests. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM^  1972,  51  pagps,  $1.25.' 

This  publication  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  t®chers  of  cooperative  programs 
in  vocational  education.  Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  voca^iDnal  education, 
types  of  programs,  responsibilities  of  the  teacher-coordinator  awd  the  advisory  ^ 
committee,  legal  regulations,  selection  of  students  and  training  statiVis,  evaluation,/ 
and  sample  forms  to  be  used  in  the.  program.  >  -  ^/'^ 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  ENGLISH.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  778  pages,  $12.0(i.. 
8th,  9th;  and/or  10th  grade.   ,  ,  ' 

^  This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  includes  six  areas 
which  relate  English  to  the  occupational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechanical 
C  trades,  and  home  and  community  services.  Each  self-contained  instructional  unit 
includes  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students, 
information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency^masters,  tests,  and  answers  to 
the  tests.  Areas  cover  general  vocational,  capitalization,  punctuation,  parts  of 
speech,  „the  sentence,  and  usage. 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH.  Curriculum  Guide.M972,  908  pages,  $12.00.  / 

This  curriculum  guide  includes  seven  areas,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more  units 
of  instruction. 'Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities  for  teachet*  and  students,  information  sheeTis,  assignment  sheets,  visual 
aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than  one  lesson 
or  clarss  period  of  instruction.  There  are  a  total  of  39  units  of  instruction  covering 
the  following  areas:  measurement,  whole  numbers,  fractions,' decimals,  percent, 
consumer  education,  and  geometry. 

V0CA|"j10NAL  RELATE©  SOCIAL  STUDIE§>Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  546  pages, 
$10.0(7,  8th,  9th,  and/or  10th  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  relates  social  studie?  ^ 
to  the  vocational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechanical  trades,  and  home 


and  community  services.  The  four  areas  included  are  general  vocational,  government, 
social  studies,  and  industry  in  Oklahom^.  Each  self-contained  unit  includes 
performance  objectives,  suggested  activities^  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ^ 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GENERAL 'RELATED  THEORY 
CLASS  OUTLINE.  1972,  45  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  teacher's  ""guide  for  use  in  cooperative  vocational  education  general  related 
theory  class.  There  are  eight  units  and  included  in  each  unit  are  objectives,  class 
activities,  sugge^ed  references,  and  films.  Some  of  the  units  are:  employer  and 
employee  relationship,  human  relationship,  consumer  education,  and  career  and 
job  exploration.  This  guide  is  appropriate  for  any  cQoperative  class. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BASIC  READING  SKILLS  TO  ADULTS  (A  RIGHT 
TO  READ  PROGRAM).  1973,  100  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills  to  adults.  Worksheets 
are  ir^cluded  in  the  manual  for  student  use. 

RESOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS.  197l3v  32  pages,  free,  secondary. 

This  bulletin  is  the  introduction  tq/ the  series  of  bulletins  which  constitute  the 
resource  materials  fdr  home  econorni?f&veducation  in  Pennsylvania.  It  explains  the 
terminology  and  curriculum  structure  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for  developing 
the  resource  materials  in  each  curriculum  a^-ea. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  THE  SUPERMARKET  ENTRY  OCCUPATIONS. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  49  pages,  $1.25,  secondary;  also  available  19  transparencies, 
1971,  $2.75. 

This  publication  was  developed  to  assist  coordinators  of  distribution  and  marketing 
to  improve  and  expand  instruction  activities  in  preparing  high  school  students  to 
enter  and  progress  in  the^ea  of  food  distribution.  The  manual  contains  activities 
and  tests  and  includes  a reasSuch- as  .history  of  the  supermarket,  store  organization, 
major  departments,  channels  of  distribution,  and  other  related  information. 

LOW-COST  TEACHER-MADE  OVERHEAD^  TR  AMSPARENCIES.  Teacher's, 
Manual.  1969,  63  pages,  $1.00. 

This  printed,  weN-illustrated  booklet  contains  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  merit 
and  potential  of  one  material  that  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  overhead 
transparencies.  The  material,  known  as  three  Mil  Trycite,  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile,  very  transparent,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  pre-cut  size 
useful  in  teaching.  It  can  be  utilized  vyithout  expensive  ^equipment  or  processing 
materials.  The  publication  provides  the  "how  to  do  it"  of  transparency  production 
in  excellent  detail. 
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TENNESSEE  • 

BASIC  REMEDIAL  EDUCATNDN.  1968,  289  pages,  $5.25. 


/ 


This  handbook  offers  a  suggested  course  outline,  sanV0le  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
instructional  materials,  and  aids  for  basic-remedial  education.  It  was  designed  to} 
be  used  by  MDT' teachers. 

1 

BUILDING  ENGLISH  SKILLS  -  CO^/^ML^N'lCATIONS  -  LEVELS  II  and  III.  1971, 
335  pages,  $4.25,  secondary.  ,^ 

The  material  was  prepared  for  use  by  instructors  and  students  in  vocational 
advancement  programs  in  secondary  schools.  A  ^uderi^may  begin  at  his  own 
achievement  level  and  progress  at  his  individual  rate  under  the  instructor's  guidance. 
Level  II  materials  are  written  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades 
2-5;  Level  III  materials  are  for  grades  4-8.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  into 
units  which  ar^  made  up  of  several  lessons.  The  units  cover  the  parts  of  %Deech 
and  the  sentence. 

^EAcKeR'S  guide  -  VOCATIOlviAL  RELATED  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDENTS.  1972,  225  pages,  $4.25. 

This  teacher's  guide  was  designed  for  use  with  the  secondary  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vocational  student.  There  are  four  major  sections  covering 
equipment  and  materials,  suggested  instructional  units,  suggested  grading  standards, 
and  references.  Most  of  the  guide  deals  with  suggested  instructional  units  such 
as  per^^jploiity,  human  relations,  consumer  education,  and  healthf. 

TENNESSEE  COOPERATIVE  COORDINATOR'S  HANDBOOK.  1972,  144 pages, 
$3.00. 

'  The  handbook  provides  suggestions  for  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative 
vocational  program.  The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all  cooperative  programs. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  are  advantages  of  cooperative  vocational 
education,  school  administrators'  responsibility,  establishing  a  program,  and  duties 
of  coordinators.  ^  .   '  . 

WASHINGTON 

DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1973,  150  pages, 
$7.50. 

\  This  publication  was  developed  for  diversified  occupation^  coordinators  but  could 
be  used  by  other  cooperative  education  teachers.  Some  of  the  units^of  instruction 
are  business  math,  human  relations,  job. orientation,  and  career  exploration. 

WYOMING 

WYOMING  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  34 
pages,  free,  7th- 12th  grade.  * 

Through  the  program  of  mathematics  the  student  should  become  aware  of  the 
influences  a  command  of  figures  can  make  in  his  continuing  occupational  and 
personal  development.  The  content  can  be  summarized  as  an  attempt  to:  emphasize 
the  "why"  just  as  much  as  the  "how,"  teach  mathematics  as  a  structure,  allow 
students  to  discover  relationships  for  themselves  whenever  possible,  and  teach  the 
social  utility  or  practical  applications  of  mathematics  and  of  Arithmetic 
computation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  «  • 

Orders  for  matecials  should  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  appropriate  State  source.  Specific 
ordering  information  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
(An  asterisk  indica,tes  that  whether  or  not  items  are  listed  in  this  publication,  a  list  of 
instructional  nr^aterials  from  that  source  is  available  upon  request.) 

ALABAMA 

For  agriculture  publications:  > 

Mr.  A.  H.  Halcomb,  Subject  Matter  Specialist,  Agribusiness  Education,  101  Petrie  Hall 
Auburn,  Alabama  36830. 

For  career  ecjucation  and  home  economics  publicatioris: 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Office  Building 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104.  *  *  ' 

,  A  catalog  with  instru0:ions  on  how  to  obtain  technical  education  and  trade  and  industrial 
publications  is  available  upon  request  from:  Instructional  Materials,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  P.O.  Box  2847,  University,  Alabama  35486.' 

ALASKA         ,  •  '  1^ 

Division  of  Vocationa|^  Education,  Pouch  F,  Alaska  Office  Building,  Juneau,  Alask^  99801. 
ARIZONA 

Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  1535  We§t 
Jefferson,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007. 

ARKANSAS  (  ' 

Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  State  Department  of'  Education; 
State, Education  Building;  Little*  Rock,  Arkansas  72201. 

CALIFORNIA* 

For  ^cational  agricultiMfilms,  filmstrips,  manuals,  and  other  materials: 

A  catalog  with  instrUt^Jf on  how  to  obtain  materials  is  available  upon  request  from: 
^    Vocational  Education  Productions  (VEP),  California  Polytechnic  State  College,  San  Luis 
Obrspo,  California  93401.  .  ^  .  . 

For  health  publications:  ^  ♦ 

^  University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Allied  Health  Professions  Projects 
12016  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025. 


For  home  economics  publications: 

Film  Fair  Communications,  J 090(^  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studio  City,  California  ^91604.^ 
For  fire  service  training  manuals:  i 

California  State  -Department  of  Education,  Business  Services  Section,  Textbook  and 
{    Publication 'Sales,  721  CapitoLMall,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

For  apprentice  and  peace  officer  training  materials: 

California  *State  Department  of  EduiJation,  Fiscal  Office-  Order  Section,  721  Capitol  Mall, 
Sacrarrfento,  California  95814.  A  separate  price  Jist  is  available  upon  request  for  police  officer 
•  reference  jnaterial  and  training  films  from:  Officer  o^  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of 
General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191,  Sacramento,  California  95820. 

For  peace  officer  training-  materials: 

/'When  ordering  this  material,  officers  should  state  their  rank  and  the  department  with 
whicb  they  are  connected.  The  order  should  be  addressed  to  Documents  and  Publications, 
Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  DepartmerrT^f  General  Services,  P.O.  .Box  20191, 
,  Sacramento,  California  95820.  Sales  tax  of  5%  must  be  added  to  all  orders  originating 
^*    in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office 
Building  No.  9,  744  P  Street,  Sacramento,  at  the  public  counter  in  the  lobby. 

CHfeck  or  money  order  must  be  made  payable  to  the  state  of  California.  NO  ORDERS 
CAN  BE  FILLED  'C.O.D. 

COLOFJADO  ^  '  . 


Center  for  Career  Development,  Dissemination  Division,  Room  318,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  GreeJey,  Colorado  80639. 

CONNECTICUT 

•  Angdo /j.  Tedesco,  Consultant;  Bureau  of  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculum  Center;  Division  of 
Vocational  Education;  State  Offic#  Building,  Room  336;  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 
Publications  are  free  and  are  sent  postpaid.  Reguests  must  be  made  on  official  school  systerlh 
stationery.  \  '  .  .  - 

DELAWARE  '  .  *"  ;  . 

Dr.  Burton  Braverraan,  Supervisor;'  Curriculum  and  Research;  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  John  G.  Townsend  Building;  Dover,  Detaware  19901.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

GEORGIA  *  ^ 

State  Department  of  i#ftcatibn.  Office  of  Instructional  Services,  State  Office  Building, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 


IDA«0 

Idaho  Statp  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  506  ^.orth  5th,  Boise,  Idaho  83720. 
ILLINOIS*    ^      /  i 

Vocational^Agriculture  Services,  University  of  Illinois,  434  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61801.  Terms  of  sirfe4of  ordering  purposes  are:  ^ 

If  ocders  are  billed  for  payment,  postage  is  added  to  th«  prices  listed. 

% 

Inpayment  is  sent  with  the  order,  the  following  amounts  should  be  added  for  postage  and 
^handling:  " 

Orders  up  to  $10  •  add  $.50 

Orders  $10  to  $20  -  add  $.75  "  '      .  ^  ^ 

Orders  over  $20  •  add  $1.00 

INDIANA 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  T.A,W.  Building,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana    47809.  ^ 

IOWA.        \  .  / 

For  agricLffture  publications:      ,     '  ^ 

Information  and  Publication  Services  Section,  Department  of  Publicjnstruction,  Grimes  State* 
Office  Building,  Des*'' Moines;  Iowa  50319. 

For  home  economics  publications: 

University  Book  Store,  Ames,  Iowa    50010.  ^.^^^  - 


For  occupational  resource  publications: 

North  Iowa  Area  Community  College,  Attentioq:,MariesteiTe  Brown,  500  College  Drive,  Mason 
City,  Iowa    50401.  -  -  -  J  --^^"^ 

MAINE      -    :  ■  .  .      4  . 

Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine    04330  ^ 

MARYLAND 

For  health  publications:       »  /  \  ' 

Publication  Sales;  Amerk:an  Association  for  Health*,  Physical  Education,  and**Recreation;  1201 

16th  Street  N.W.;  Washington,  D.O.    20036.  Stock  #244-2570. 
> 

^  "  For  all  other  vocational  publications:  '  •  - 

P.O.  Box  8717,  Friendship  International  Airport,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21240. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ^  .  , 

For  career  education  publications:  *  «    ,  ' 

Available  for  out-of-state. telecast'throygh  the  pastern  Educational  Network.  Direct,  inquiries 
to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02164.  •  '  ' 

MISSISSIPPI  "  ..        ^  ' 

Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State  University,  P.O.  Drawer  DX^Mississippi  .State, 
Mississippi  39762,  Orders  accompanied  bV  payment  will  be  sent  postpaid.'Billing  for  all  other, 
orders  will  have  postage  added.  ' 
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Send  requests  for  1973-74  price  list  and  order  form'to:  Amon  Herd,  Director;  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory;  8  Industrial  Education  Building;  University  of  Missouri-Columbia; 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201.  A  specific  form  provjded  from  the  above  adcjress  must  be  used 
when  ordering  all  materials.  A  check  or  mdney  order  for  the  total  amount  must  accompany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  qrder  is  furnished.  Schpols  MUST  attach  official  purchase 
order.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  1973-74  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog.         *  ,        *    "  '} 

NEVADA  . 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701.    •  ^        "  ^  ^  -  ^  ^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^  ^  ...  ^      ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational-Technical  *d(^ision,  105  Loudon  Road,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  03301.  *  '  v 

NEW  JERSEY*.  M .  *    ^   "  \  -  ' 

New  Jersey  Vocational-technical  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Cacnpus,  New  Brunswick;  New  Jersey  08903.  AH  schVol  orders  sj^ld  be  njade  on  official 
•  school  purchase  order  form  and  sent  to  the  above  address.  In  adoftion  td  the  price' of  the 
materials,  you  wilLbe  billed  for  posiage  or  shipping,  charges.  Individuals  ma^iDrder  material* 
by  including  a  check  or  postal  money  order  for  the  amount  of  the  materials  plus  ^$.30  per 
book  postage..  Please  make  all  checks  payable  tq:  Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory-Ruggers. 


ISTEW  MEXICO^  ^     ^      •        '  ' 

Department  oi  Education,  Education  Building,  ^anta  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501.       ^  ^ 

NEW  YORK  •  ,  f       ,  ' 

The  State  Education  bepartment,  Bureau  of  Finance,  Publications  Distribution  Unit,  Albany. 
New  York"  12224.  Single  copies  only  sold  to  education  institutions  outside  the  state.  No 
"on  approval"  copies  will  ,be  sent.  Prices  given  are  net  and  incliJcrr  book-  rate  postage. 
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Orders,  with  remittance,  should  be  sent  to:  The  Pubh'catfon  Distribution  Unit,  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  Newii^rk  122  ' 


-'  State  education  departments 


Its,  cQ7t%§e§^  or 


or  curriculum  laboratories 


iimilar  materials  to 


exchange  should  make  arrangements  wrffr-ttieBureau  of  Se^ondary^rricukl^^ 
•  ,  Albany,  New  York  12224*  Copies  of  IN|ew  Ybri^^tate  curriculum  niaterials  are  avaiiat 
through  the  microfiche  service  of  The  ERIC  Systlm. 

OHIO 


For  agriculture  publications: 

Ohio  AgriculturaLE^ucation,  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Room 
,254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  .Ohio  43210,         '  ' 

For  all  ciher  vocational  publications: 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1885  Neil  Avenue,  ColumbuC 
Ohio  432TO.',Ohio  sch^^ols  or  other  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct  20  percent  from' 
price  qu oted. -On  lout-of -state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  of  the  same'manuaL  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discount  applies.. 
'  .*  •  _  %   <^  .  ' 

Statements  will  be  rendered  on  receipt  of  official  purchase  orders;  otherwise]  remittance 
riTust  accompany  orders.  All  chefcks  and  money^ orders.  miJst  be  maif  payable  td  the  Qhicr' 
Stal^-4Jni^rsity.  Postage  must  be  included  at  the  follovtfing  ratesf  single  copy-$.40;  2  to 
^     12  copies~$^5^4ach;  13  of' more  copieS"$.25  each/  A  catalog  with  order  forms  is^vailable 
o7r~reqxjest:-^-^  .        '    '  N; 

OKLAHOMA  X       *  ; 


The  Cjjjriculum  and  Instructipri^lsMaterials  tenter.  State  Departni^  of  Vocational  and 
""^^^^t^c^l  Stillwater,^ Oklahoma  7^1074.. Checks  in  the, 

^amoDr^^f  order  made  payable  to  theX^urriqulum  ancyn^fructional^Mat^ials  Center  must' 
accompanvs^^e  order.  Publications  are  p^sigaid.        \  "    '  \ 


OREGON 


For  he^jltfj  pujgij^ons: 
^^umehts'cierk,jD^^n  B^^^^^  of  Edcicf«fe^42  La^s^ter  brive  We,  Salem,'0regon'9\^ 
Eor'^all  other  v6cationa^p(b±^  .  ^  '  \ 

Djvisiori  of^Community\Colleg^s  and  Vocafohal  Education,^ Oregon  Board  of  Education, 
Public'^rVices  Building, 'Salem, 'Oregon  97810r      ^  ■        "  ^ 


ENNSYLVi^KHA 


PennsylVania^bepartment  of  Education,  Office  of  InformatipfT^d  Publications,  p!o.  Box  f 
Oil,  Hjafrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17126?Xheck  or  money  ordir  in  th'e  proper  amount,  made  ^S.  • 
)aya^le  to  the  Commonwealth,  of  Pennsylvania,  ^mu^t  accompany,  each  order..     '  - 


il 


i  / 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109, Freeman  Hafr,.Ctefnson  University,  C(emson,  South 
Carolina  29631.         *  •  \ 

TENNESSEE 


f 

TEXAS 


Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratot-y,  Box  111.4,  IVlurfr$esboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  orders 
must  be:  , 

1.     On  official  purchase  order^roperly  signed  by  an  official  ^Ithe  organization. 
Invoices  will  be  rendered  at^ll3t-pHce  plus  postage.  \ 


Acconrjpanied  with  cKeck  for  full  amount  of  materials  pWs  postage  §nd  handling^ 
based  oh  the  following  scale: 

single  copy  $.50 
2  to\  10  cbi^ies  •  $.35  each 
■11  Of  ,more  copies $.25 'each 

Make  checks  payable  to  State  of  Tennessee-  Be.cause  a  limited  Tfumt)er  of  each 
item   wa^^  "printed,  '  examination   copies  , cannot  be  furnished.  All  sales  are 
-final-materials* cannot  be  returned.  ^ 


(Ai&M)  Vocational  I r^fructroT^ Services  Center,  F.E/^Box  182,  T^xas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  Texas  ^7843.  A^^cRool  purchase  order  and'' check  or'pioney  order  must 
accompany  e*^h  order  and^be  made  payable  to  Texas  A&M  University.  A  catalog  is  available 
iupo'n  request! 

For  home  economics  publications: 

(TTl))  Texa^^ch  University,  Home  Economics  Insjnjctional  Materials  Center,.  P. 
4067,  Lubbbcl<^fe?tas^^^§409.  Total  payirient'or  officiaf  purchase  order  must  accompany 
order,  Official  puTchase  prdeTtemi^rengtS^  days.  Make  checks  payable  HomefecooomiGS^ 
Instructional  Materials  Center.  Prices  mcftrBg^e^taoa.  Mailing  will  he  iRfiiHTfl^lyTflnTiirnnrr 


Js 'requested  when  order  fs  placed. 

Industrial  [Waterfals  Developf 
University  of  Texas^^u^jj^^  Texas 
order  must,  ac(?t>mpany  eacb  order 
Catalogs  are  .WilsWe.  tA,  ^  pfercent' 
in  addition  to  pricekl?stedK.~^^ 


"  yjERMONT 


ndustrial  EduGation)/t)ivision^^af  Extension,  The 
l^TIt^  A  school  purchase  order  ana  bhecfTBt^nqioney , 
ind  n^ust  pfe  n^de  payable  to  the  IMversity  of  Xe5ft«^^ 
state  sales  tax  Of  tex^exen;iption  jjCTtificate  is  required 


State  of  Vermont,  Department  of  EducatioirSMontpelier,  Veimont  05602 


— 7"1^r.  ria^i|[y  Smith,  Dir^feT--G{...£ublic  In^fornia^n  and  Publicatiohs,  State  Department . of 
^  Educatj?jn,.  P.O,  Box  6-Q,  "'Rrbhrr^ona,-  Virginia  23216. 


\ 

V  V 


31- 


30 


WASHINGTON  <  ,  •  ,  * 

For  career  education  publications: 

;       Richard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education;  Old  Capitol  Building;'Olympia,  Washington 
98504. 


For ' teacher's  resource  publications:  '        .  ^ 

LeRoy  McCartney,  Director;  Distributive  and  Office  Education;  216  Old  Capitol  Building; 
Olympia,  Washington  98504.  ^ 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Coordinator  of  Curriculunrr  Development;  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education ;^oom  B-243,  Building  6,  Capitol  Complex;  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305.  Make 
checks  payaXe  to  Vocational  CTurricula  Material  Funds  for  the  amount  of  the  order 

\  y 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  Clifford  Zenor,  VocatiVial  Education  Consultant -Instructional  Services;  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical,  an\i  Adult  Education;  4802  Sheboygan  Avenufe;  Madison,  Wisconsin 
V  53702.  \  . 


WYOMING 


State  Department  oA  Education,  Dillon  of  Public  Information,  CapitoNBuildfng,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  82001.     \  ' J      •  v  \ 


ft. 


ifi6  material  contjained  in  this  annotated  listing  shoul^e  sent  to  tHe 


/  


/ 


ERIC  t\ 


\ 


^UBLiCATlG^J  DAM: 

■    title:     VOCATI.;nM<'  U  OUCATIJN  STATE    INS  TkUCT  lDf,'A  L  MATERIALS  FOk  CBFlCb 
OCCUPAJIUN'S.*  K&VU::"t  C   1974.  ;^ 


DfcSCRIPTOk:      *ANNjPT.ATtD  t.l  bL  in&KAPn  1  LS;   *AbSTKACtS;    *VCC*TIDN/L   h  L  UC  AT'lUN ; 
^INSTRUCTIONAL   MATeklALS;    *OFFItc    CCtU f- A T  I O^xiS  -  ' 


4- 


EDRS  PRICE 


Mt-    AVAlLABLt    IN  VT-tklC  SlT. 


_L 


DESCRIPTIVE  not: 


1 


OCCUPATIONS    IS   PkC'VILED   Hv  ORDEk  TG  APPtilSE    PLANNEkS*    ADM  I M  ST  k  ATQRS , 
VOCATIONAL   ECljCATCFS  AM'   (THFkS   INTFrsFSTED   IN   OFFERING  OR   IWVOLVtb   IN     .    ,  2" 
VOCATICN-AL  PFlGkA^S    CF   THE  AVAlLAoLt   CU»FItULUH  MATERIALS  DEVLLOPED'bY  VAklOOS 


TITLES  AND  CO /"^S  Ft-OM  T  HE  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ELUCAT  ILN 
TITLE  GF  THL  lLTCGKENT,  PUbLICATlGN.  GATE,  THF  NUMBER  OF  PAGES,  PRICE,  ^AND  A 
SUMMARY  GF   T  Hi-   CO^;T^K■T   *S  PROVlLcD   FOR  EACH  ANNOTATION.    (Kb)  ■  * 


THE 


CONTRACT  NUMBEi^:     C  L:G-0-7^-4682 


INSTITUTION  r.AME:     CKLAHUMA   STATE   GEPT.  OF   VOCATIONAL  AND  TGCHNigrAL 
EDLCATION,    STILLWATER.    CURRICULUM  AND   INSTF UCT lONA L  MATERIALS  CENTER. 


SPONSORING  AGENCY  ^^iAM^:     OFFICE   OF    f.DUCATION   (DHEW),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


/ 


Discrimination  Prohibited  -  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Riglvf^Act  ot  :1964  states.  "No  person 
in  the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origiq.  be  exclud(?d 
from  participation  in*  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  disOTmination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  wjth 
Jhis  law.  *  '"^ 

 ^r-  


The  project  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  from  {he 
"  U.S,  Office  of  ^Education,  Department  of 'Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
.  opinions  expressed  herein  do  nbt  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or.^policy  of  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education,  and.no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 

be  inferred. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


for... 

OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS 


/ 


Revised  1974 


AVAILABLE  FROM  STATE  EDtTCAT/fON  AGENCIES 


ERIC 


Developed  and  disseminated  pursuant  to 
Grant  No.  OEG-0-72-4682  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Under  Part  I  -  Curriculum  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 

by  the 

Curriculum  and  ' Instructional  Materials  Centfer 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  VocationaKand  Technical  Education 

1974-Revision 


NOTE:  y 

REQUEST  FOR  SPECIFIC  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  ANNOTATED  LISTING  SHOULD  BE* 
SENT  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  STATE  SOURCE.  .-^ 

SOURCE  FOR  EACH  ITEM  LISTED  IS  INDICATED  AT  YhE  END  OF  EACH  ENTRY-SEE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  AT  BACK  OF  PUBLICATION.  ^ 


Revised  publications  (annotated  listin5^),are  available  in  the  following  vocational  areas: 

State  Instructional  Materials  fbr  Agriculture  -  ^. 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Distributive  Education'/f  , 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Health  Occupational  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Home  Economics  » 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Office  Occupations 

State  Instructional^  Materials  for  Technical  Education 

*State|  Instructional  Materials  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Occupalions 

./fl        ^     '  •  . 

The  abovfe  items  are  a>feihble  for  purchase  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  #890, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washingtbn,  D.  C. 
20402.  Stock  #1780  01 347.  Price  S.75. 


r 


.INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  CODING  SYSTEM 

J 

In  recent  years  it  ha^  become  apparent  that  a  strong  relationship  e>flsts  between  the^  world 
of  ^education  and  the  world  of  work.  Erhphasis  is  on  the  co,ncept  that  the  development  ^  our 
human  resources  is  vital  to  the  well-being  and  growth  of  our  society.  In  order  to  implement 
this  belief,  leaders  in  all  fields  have  focused  their  attention  on  education  and  especially  on 
vocatibnal  education.  ^  ^  /  * 

This  annotated  listing  of  curriculum  materiajs  is  provided  in  order  to  apprise  planners, 
administrators,  vocational  educators,  and  others  interested  m  offering  or  involved  in  vocational 
education  programs  of  the  available  curriculum  materials  developed  by  the  various  states. 

Thef  curriculum  jnaterials  are  offset  untess  specified  as  mimeo.  They  *i^ve  been  identified  with 
the  instructional  titles  and  codes  from  the  classification-  system  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Thesd 
titles  and  codes  link  vocational  education  programs  to  occupations.  Utilizing  the  codes  in  this 
listing  relates  the  curriculum  materials  to  the  instructional  program.  Seven  major  vocational 
education  areas*  are  identified  in  separate  listings  and  coded  as  follows: 

01  Agriculture    .            ^                                  09  Home  Economics 

04  Distributive  Education              <                      14  Office  Occupations 

0)  Health  Occupations?  Education       .    v  Technical  Education 

^  ^     '  '            17  ^rade  and  Industrial  Occupations  ' 

The  itenns  are  refined  io  include  one  or  more  related  subitems  as  indicated  in  the  following- 
exaniple:     •  '  ' 

rirst'  2-diglt  posi)yon:  subject  matter  area  ^* 
Example:  1,4  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  '  ^        .  . 

second  2-digit  /position:  principal  sggment  of  sut?ject  matter 
J  Example: ,14.02  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS 

/  ■    •       '  ^  -  - 

TJiird  2-digit/ position:  division  of^incipal  segment 

TExampI^:  14.0202  PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

Fourth  2"digit  position:  -fi^st  'level  detail  of  division  ot  principal  segment  ^ 

Exarpple:  '14.020201  KEY  PUNCH  AND  CODING  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  ' 


'The  coding  system  is  contained  in:         •       *  .  /  ^  . 

U.S.  D^epartment.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ^Office  of  E^ucatiotyK/ocationaJ 
Education  and  Occupations  (QE-80061).  Washington,  D.c'::tJ.S.  Gov^ment/fV^nting  Office 
July  1969.  *  '    ^        •  / 


Q 


CONTENTS 


14.01  Accounting  and  Computing  Occupations  . 

14.0102      Bookkeepers  .^^  

14>^04     '  Maghine  Operators:  Billing,  Bookkeeping, 

\^     'and  Computing    .  .  .  .  |  

14.0iy^     '  Accounting  and  Computijig  Occupations,  Other  '  .  . 

14.02^  Business  Data  Processing  Systems  Occupations  ;  .  .  . 

14.020201  Keypunqji^  and  Coding  Ec]uipment  Operators  .  .  .  . 
14.0299      Business  Data  Processing!  Systems  Occupations, 

OtKer  ,  

I'  r  I 

14.03  Filing,  Office  Machines,  Vid  General^Offic^  ^ 

Clericamccuf^ations  .   *  

14.030V     Duplicatiriq  Machine  Operators  

14.0303      General  Omce  Clerks  ^  

14.04  I nformatioix Communication  Occupations  

-    14.0402      Correspondence  Clerks   .  . 

14.07  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related  Occupatiops    \  \  .  .  . 

14.0701  -  Executive  Secretary  

14.0702  Secretaries   .  .  !   .  ... 

14.0703  Stenbgrapheris  '  .  .  ^  . 

14.0799      Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related 

(Occupations,  OtheV  ,  

\ 

14.09  Typing  and  Related  Occupations  \  . 

14.0902      Typists   ,  

14.0^99      Typing  and  Related  Occupations,  Other  

14.99  Office  Occupations,  Other    :  ^  '.-^  .  .  .  , 

Occupational  Resource  Material   c  •  '  ^ 

Admin isn-ator's  Resource 

Career  Equcatiori  .  .  .  •   .  .  / . 

I  Student's  Resource  

Teacher's  Resource  

! 

fnstructions  for  Ordering  .   


ERLC 
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4. 


14.^  OFFICE  OCCUPATION^ 


Publications  marked  (Cooperative  Tr^ning)  m  the  title  or  supportive  statement  are  otasigned  for 

r  • 


i^se  in  cooperativ^e  education  programs. - 
ACCOUNTING  Apio  COMPUTING  OCCUPATIONS:  14.01 


BOOKKEEPERS:    14.0102;  ^  * 

'  NEW  YORK     .         '  ^.  '  '        .  ' 

BOOKKEEPIl^G  AND  ACCOUNTING  I  AND  M  SYLLABUS.  Teacher's  Resource. 
1970,  65  pages,  $.50.'  » 

This  syllabus»is  dividedjnto  Part  I  and  Part  II.  Part  I  consists  of  curriculu|n  concepts 
and  general  teaching"  suggestions.  Part  II  consists  of  .objectives,  adn^inistr^ative 
requirements,  content  outline,  and  specific  teaching  suggestions  for  Bo'okkiipina 
.  ,  and  Accounting  I  and  content  outline  and  speciTijb  teaching  suggestions  ^or  ^ok- 
.  keeping  and  Accounting  II.  The  appendices  ^^nsist  of  flowcha(|ts  for  BoekW^ing  I 


ancj 


lifer 


*  This  syllabus  reflects  nqx*  only  new  content  in  data  processing,  but  a  change  in 
philosophy  in  content  approach.  It  is  believed  that  emphasis  upon  records  analysis 
^   and  interpretation,  as  well  as  upon  various  bookkeeping  systems,  will  best  prepare  . 
students  fo/*  the  bookkeeping  a0d  accounting  job  pf  the  future.' 

SMALL  BUSINESS  BOOKKEEPING,  PART  I.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  107  pages, 
$.75/  ,        '  '  ^  '  ' 

This  guide  covers  a  corhplete  course  in  keeping  a  set  of  records  for  a  small  business. 
The  coftrse  consist's  of  ten  lessons  and  five  problenns:  introduction;  sources  of  data 
and  journalizing;  ledger  accounts^  and  porting;  journalizirig;  posting  T-accounts 
ledger;  trial  balance;  standard  2-i:olur7in  led^^er;  reconciling  a  bank  statement 'and 
..making  a  payroll;  reporting  and  remitting  taxes;  journalizirig  for  problem  ^;  ledger 
entries  for.  April  in  problem  5;  ,and  frial  balance,  balance  sheet,  and  incomfe 
,  statement  for  problem  5.  The  guide^alscT  includes  illustrations,  terms,  and  solutions  v 
to  the  five  'problems.  ^  ^  . 

PENNSYLVANIA      ^       ^  '  '       ,  . 

^   BUSINESS  MAtHEI^ATICS  FOR  BUSfJESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  IN ' 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  PUBLIC  SCH(J5lS.  1973,  92  pages,  $.58. 

This  guide  rs  designed  to  assist  schpol  administrators  and  to  improv^  curriculum 
for  busWss  mathematics  in  Penrlsylvania^ public  schools.  Topics  included  ^re 
.teaching  jDusiness  mathematics;  mastering  the  fundamental  processes;  fractioiis,  , 
decimahs  and  percents;  developing  pro^m  solving  .techniques;  and  evaluationsTj^T)  , 
also  pontains  appendices.  ' 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

'-^  CASH  'PAYIVtENTS  JOURNAL/Teacher's  Resource.  1972,  14  transparent^,  $2.00. 


CASH  REfiEIPTS  j6uRN/L-  Teacher's  Resburce.  1972,  19  transparencies,  $2.00.' 


INTRODUCTIOW"  T(p  BOOKKEE^Nb.  Teacher's  Resource.  1972,  7  transparencies 
$1.50.         '  ...  ' 


This  resource  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  set,  but  each  packet  can  be  used  separately 
to  aid  in  teaching  ^  particular  phase  of  th,e  bookkeeping  procedure.  Books  are 
kept  fd||  a  business  for  one  month,  and  the  complete  cycle  of  recording  and  positing  ^ 
transactions  is  given  in  a  step-by-step  procedure.         ■        /  ,  ^ 

NEGpTIABLE.  INSTRUME^S.  Teacherjs  Resourde.   1971,  27  transparencies, 
$2.75  •      •      i  .  ' 

>(  -  ■  \     '  . 

Jh\i  <?et  of  27  transparencies  and  overlays  includes  the  negotiable  instruments  used 

in  ^accounting.  The  use  of  the,  check,  draft,  and  promissory  note  is' explained.  It 

esigQed  for  use  .with  the  bookkeeping  transparencies.'  '  \ 

RECORDING   GOODS   BOUGHT  ON  ACCOUNT  -  ^PURCHASE  JOURNAL. 
J  Teafcher's  Resource.  ,197^,  36  transparencies,^  $4.00.  ^  ^ 

RECORDING  GOODS  SOLD^PN  ACCOUNT  -.SALES  JOURNAL.  Teacher's 
Resource.  1972,<  32  transparencies,  $3,75. 
/  * '  ^ 

MACHINE  OPERATORS:  BILLlMG,  BOOKKEEPING,  AND  COMPUTING:  14.0104 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  ^     "  \'. 

THE  FULL-KEYBOARD  ADDING  MACHINE.  Student's 'Manual.  1972,  3  pages,  ^ 

^^his  manual  is  Used' as  a  supplement  to  the  ten-key  adding 'machine' rli'anual  to 
» .    *  P^^vide  more  learning  activities  which  aid  students  in  fin^er^ng  techniques  to  master 
the^;(ull-keyboard  adding  machine.  A  transparency  of  the  full-keybqaKl  machine 
is  alsa  Jnclucled-*A  student's  manual  that  contains  fingering  techniques  ij  available 
and  shobid  be  Xised  with  the  teacher's  full-keyboard  adding  PRachine  manual. 

\j  * 
THE  FULC-H^^YBOARD  ADDING  MAQHINE.  Teacher's  Manual.  1972,  2  pages 
-      and  1  transpareiqcy,  $.80. 

\        Thffs    is  a.  teacherV  nnanual'  u^ed  to  accortipany  the  student  manual.  The  / 
-       i  Full-Keyboard  Adding\Machir)e.  \ 

A^DI 


THE  TEN;KEY  AdDING^  MACHINE.  Stufden^'s  Manual.  1972,  28^  pages,  $1.50. 


This  student's  manual  -contains  13  lessons  used  by  the  student  to  master  the  ten-key 
adding  machine.  The  teacher's  and  student's  manual  should  be  used  simultaneously. 

tit 

/the  Tysl-KEY  ADDING  MACHINE.  Teacher's  Manual.  1972,  12  page^  and  1 
'transparency,^$1.25.  .  *         ^  • 

This  manual  is  designed  to  simplify  the  procea&v^^  giving  students Jnstrjjcti6n  in 
\  using  the  ten-keyboard  adding  machine.  It  ^ntains  unit  objectives;;  suggested  « 
activities  for  teacher's  use  to  effectuate  successful  learning  of  the  ten-keyboard 
adding  machine;  a  list  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment»needed;  a  transparency 
of  the  ten-keyboard  adding  machine;  and  other  Illustrations  to  be  used  in  learning 
activities.  The  teacher.'s  and  student's  manual  should  be  used  simultaneously. 


1 


.PROGRAMMEa ,  INSTRUCTION  FOR  T.HE  .  YICTOR  TEN-KEY  ^l^S^NG 
%IACHINE.  1,969,  27  pages,  S1.00.  }  -' 


TEIMIMESSEE    ••     • '.  v  n 


0 


^his  .is  a  guide  to  teach  the  operation  of  the  Victor  ten-key  adding  machine.  The 
guide  inclucfes  instruction*^' review- exercises,  "and  tests; 

1  .  PROJECT^FOR  FRIDEN' R0TA.RS^  CALCULATOR.  1969,  45*pages,  $1.25. 

This  guide  tcontains  procedures  for  the  general  operation. of  the  ,Friden  Rotary 
Calculator;  Specific  procedures  are  given  for  additic^,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  The  guide  atso"^  cQnfains*  an  illustratiort -of  the' calculator. 

ACCO'uKlJING  AND  COMPUTING  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:  ^14.0199 

,  NEW  YORK  ^  ,  '  * 

-   ADP  SUPPLEMENT  TO  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  TaND  II.  Teacher/s 
.  Guide.  1971,  49  pages,  $.50. 

-  ,  This  guide  contains  a  number  of  ba^ic  data  processing  concepts  and  automated 
f  f  --f  '  bookkeeping  applications  whfSh  correlate  with  the  data  processing  topics  in  the 
*  bookkeeping  ahd  Accounting^  and  II  syllabus.  It  Has  flowcharts  to  present 

graphically  the  flow     information  i^n  a  particular  type  of  bookkeeping/accounting 
system  and  a  list  of  ,teferences. 

■  ^    BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  SYLLABUS.  1973  (Revision),  179  pages,  $.75.' 

This  syllabus  contains  §everal  topics  in  business  math.  Each  topic  has  a  rationale, 
performance  objectives,  illustrative  problem,  anpl  suggested  time  allote^or  each 
topic.  Appendices  are  also  included. 

BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSIIMS  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS:    14.02  /        .  'W^'  ^ 

NEW  YORK  5        ^  /  .         y  * 

AUTOMATIC  BUa^NESS  DATA  PROCESSING  I  AND  II  SYLLABUS.  1972,  136 
pages,H.50.  ^ 
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\   This* manual  outlines  a  course      study  for  Automatic  Business- p^a  Processing 
I  Vl  and  if.  Each  unit  in  the  course;  of  study  contains  helpful  teaching\^ggestions. 
'The  syllabus  also^  has  illustration^  and  appendices. 

KEYPUNCH  AND  CODING  EQUIPMEfSIT  OPERATORS:  l^r.020201 
NEW  YORK  , 

KEYPUNCH  OPERATION.  Curriculum  Guide.  1968,  21  pages,  $.50. 

The  content  will  be  of  assistance  to  directors  of  adult  fdu^alion  programs  and 
teachers  of  datg  processing.  It  contains  a  course  outlinfe  with  the  objectives  clearly 
stated.  There  is  a  glossary  6f  terms  and  a  list  of  suggested  refei;ences  tof  use  in^( 
thej^  course.  ^  ; 

BUSI^IfS^  DATA*  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS,  O 
NEW  YORK  . 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING.  Curficu 
.1973,  71 1  pages,  $.50. 


The  content  covering  15. sessions  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  the  development  of 
a  basi't^  understanding  useful  to  people  working  in  businesses  which  use  automatic 
data  processing.  It  is  a  general  orientation  to*  data  processing  and  not  a  skill 
.development^ course.  The  content  is  intended  for  adult  education  courses.  There 
.     •       is  an  app^ded  bibliography  and  a  list  of  sources  for  audiovisual  aids. 

^  \: 

^  FiyiVIG,  Of;FICE  MACHINES».4ND  GENERAL  OFFICE  CLERJCAL  OCCUPATIONS;  14.03 
'  •  NEW  YORK        7;   t  ^  '  ^ 

•>,VV,A.       OFFIOE  PRACTICE  I  AND  II  SYLLABUS.  1972  (Revision),  210  pages  S1.25 

^     ,  *        This  manual  ^sists  of  eight  major  areas  >of,  content  comprising^  a  one  or  two 

year  course/fn  office  practice  in  separate  modules:  Advance  typewriting,  adding 
and  cal(z(jlftin^  machines,  machine  transcription,  duplicating  machines, 'filing  and 
\,  .     ,  record  managemeqeT,  data  processing,  communication,  and  human  relations.  Each 

module  has  student  behavioral  objectives,  content,  and  teaching  suggestions. 

t  " 

;     OREGON  J  '      '     '      '  \ 

CLERICAL  OCClrfAT'ONS.  1970,  134  pages,  S2.50. 

This  guide  outlines  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  for  entry-leveLcompetencies  in 
clerical  occupations  or  for  entrance  into  a  post  high  school  or  university  program. 
The  areas  outlined  ar^  occupational  and  instructional  data,  clerical  curriculum,  and 
/  occupational 'Specialty  courses.  The  guide  also  includes  appendices. 

Sgfbw  CAROLINA  •  ,  ^ 

;  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1972,84 

«          /  pages,  $2.25.                        \     '                       .                    *  ' 

/  <            .       ^                          '  ^ 

/  .  This  is  a^3uideline  for  business  teachers  in  office  occupations.  The  subject  areas 

:  covered'arb  Boojj:kjeeping  I  and  II,  business  ponimunications,  bu'siness  lavv,  business 

I  math,  data  processing^  introduction  to  business,  keypunch  training,  office  machines, 

r  -  office  practice,  record  keeping, ^Shorthand  I  and  II,  and  Typewriting  I  and  II.  Each 

/  *  area  has  student  objectives,  a  course'  outline,  student  evaluation,  and  a  list  af 

/  references.             ^                            -  ^ 

/  SUGGESTIONS   FOR   A  PLAN  OF   ROTATION   FOR  OFFldE  PRACTICE. 

•Teacher's  ^Manual.  1*971,  41  pages,  $1.50. 

^«,^This  manual^*  a  plan  of  rotatiop^for  office  practice  using  three  twelve-day  blocks. 
*  Materials  included  are  introdu.c/ion,  general  objectives  for  the  rotation  unit  of  work,, 
supply  list,  equipmerit  list, -resource  list,  personnel,  general  preliminary  duties  of 
the  instructor,  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  the  rotation  chart,  sample, 
preliminary  teaching  procedures  before  actual  rotation,^^project  instructions  to  be 
given'  to"  stu^nts,  and  optional  exercises  for  follow-up 

DUPLICATING  MACHINE  OPERATORS:    14.0301  '   ^  ' 

SOUTH  QABOLINA  '  . 

*  DUPLICATING  EQUIPMENT.  Student's  Manual."^1971,  14  pages,  $1.00. 

^ if^^    The  stOdent's  Ifianual  is  a  replica  of  the  teacher's  manual. 
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DUPLICATING  EQUIPMENT.  Teacher's  Manual.  1972,  14  pages,  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  guide^is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  usg  of  dupilcating 
equipment,  'spirit  duplicator,  iriitneograph,  and  offset  duplicator.  Tjie  rpanual 
contains  instructional  guides  for  each  machine.  Each  unit  Ms  an  iiiiroduclion, 
materials  to  ba  used,  objectives,  learning  experiences,  and  dvaluationb^ 

TENNESSEE  '  '  •  - 

-     PROGRAMMED  ^  TEACHING    PROJECT    FOR  THE  SPIRIT  DUPLICATING*^. 
PROCESSk'  1969,  26  pages,  31.00.     /        *  ^ 

This  booklet  provides  a  set  of  materials  for  teaching  students'  to  use  the  spirit 
process  of  duplicating.  Six  worksheets  and  an  answer, sheet  are  included. 

GENERAL  OFFJCE  CLERKS:  14.0303 

NEW  YORK  .  *  * 

IMPROVING.  CLERICAL  OFFICE  SKILLS.,  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  72  pages, 
$.75.  '  I 

This  manual  is  designed  to  provide  employment  skills  for  clerical  office^'workers.. 
The  lessons  covered  are  grammar  and  language  usage,  reading  comprehension,  office^  " 
mathematics,  filing  skills,  telephone  techniques,  business  machines,  techniques  for  . 
finding  employment,  and  how  to  take  a  civil  service  examination.  Each  lesson  has  *^ 
student  objectives,  content  details,  and  teaching  tips.  ,  •  ^  v 

f 

OFFICE  PF^ACTICE  -  SYLLABUS.  Instructor's  Gyide.  1972  (Revised),  138  pages,  \ 
S.25.  •     '  "   .  ' 

The  guide  is  a  syllabus  for  a  one-unit  course  consisting  principally  of  office  machine  > 
training   and  ^  clerical  and  filing  practice  designed,  for  students  to  enter>the 
^  ruDnstenograpljic  and  nonbookkeeping  office  occupations. 

\  '         '    ^  O  ' 

OFFICE  -pflOCEDURES.  Instructcjr's  Guide.  1973,  35  pages,  $.25.  ^  ^ 

This  is  a  review  course  designed  to  aid  students  in  improving  and  refining  knowledge  ^ 
and  skills  in  office  procedure^.  The  course  consists  of  ten  lessons  in  ^office 
procedures.  Each  lesson  ha^  student  objectives,  teaching  suggestions,  and  References. 

RECORD  KEEPING  SYLLABUS.  Teacher'^  Resourc^.  1969,  5.1  pages,  $.50.     ^  % 

This  sVllabus  provides  material  with  which  local  hi.gl;\  schools  may  structure 
sqltable  occujDationaKcurriculum  for  business  cducati^  students  of  limited  ability,^ 

QHIO     '  .  .  ,  ^  .  . 

^^''GENE-RA^  CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS.  Bulletin  No.  8.  1972,^$3.75^tus  $.40^ 
l'  shipping,  junioY  and  sehioi^*^high  level.  '  * 

This  bulletin  contains, a  program  designed  to  train  students  at  the  junior  and  senior     -  . 
high  level  in  general  dierical  occupations.  The  junior  level  includes  office  training,  1  • 
banking,  money  management,  insqrance,  introduction  to  bookkeeping,  and  job 
orientation.  The  senior  level  contains  a  teacher's  manual,  policies  and  procedures 
manual,  departmental  training,  business  machine  and  equipment  price  list,  and 
t       illustrations  of  forms  used  in  clerical  occupations. 
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OKLAHOMA  '  ,  •  '     ,  * 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION  -  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  1972,  804 pages 
$15.^0.  .  '  , 

This  ^ide  is  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  personal  qualities  and  job 
competencies  necessary  for  employment  as  an  office'  worker.  Topics  iilclude  an\ 
awareness  to  the  world  of  work,  career  decisions,  personal  development,  business 
behavior,  communications,  money  management,  and  leadership.  Each  u^riit  in  each* 
topic  contains  a  terminal  objective,  specific  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  the 
instructor  arid  students,  instructional  materials,  and  illustrations. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BUSINESS    ENGLISH    FOR    BUSINESS   EDUCATION    DEPARTM^^ITS  '  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  1970^^'pages:  $.80. 

This  guide  is  designed  t^j^wte^stu dents  develop  excellent  communicative^" skills  in 
business.  The  handbook,  contains  the  following  chapters:  introduction  to  language 
study;  vocabulary>-''granF(piar,.  usage,  and  ..mechanics;  v\>ritten  business 
communications; ,^fal  business  communications;  observing,  listening,  and.  reading; 
and  appendices." 

f. 

TENNESSEE 

INTEGRATED    CLERICAL    PROJECT    -    THE    AMEfllCAN  WHOLESALE 
^GROQERY  AND  THE  TENNESSEE  SUPERMARJ<ET.  1969,^73  pages,  $^2.00. 

r  ^ 

This  fffanual  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  operation  of  a  small  business. 
Materials  included  are  letteirs,  invoices,^v^rchase  orders,  general  information,  and 


/  instruction  sheetsf 

WEST.VIRGfNIA        ^  ^ 

CLERICAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS.  Curriculum ^Guide.  19'70?31  pages, 

h  .    ^  $1.00.  '  :  4  >  :f  V 

This  guide  provides  suggested  course  content  helpful  to  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  teachers.  The  content  includes  patterns^^for  developing  curri^cute,  suggested 
curricula,  time  designations,  and  jopicaP^Qcm)^^^  for  specific  units  of  instruction. 


INFORMAtlON  COMMUNICATION  OCCUPATIONS:  14.04 

CORRE.SPONDENCE  CLERKS:    14.0402^.  ^ 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  ' 

BASIC.  BUSINESS  COMMUAIICATIOINS.  Curriculum  Guid'e.  1973,  90  pag^,  $1.25. 

^^^^  .  ^  ^ 

.  ]   'The  guide  is  designed  to  help  business  students  us#  English  correctly.  The  course 
/    j^^vided  into  the  following  basic  units:  oral  English;  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
,1 .  '    ^pitalization;  spelling;  vocabylary.  building;*business  letter  writing  and  preparation 
^  of  reports;  and  supplementary  materials.  It  also  contains  a  pretest,  progress  test, 
and  illustrations.  ^ 
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STENOGRAPHIC,  SECRETARIAL,  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS:  14.07 

OREGON  •    ^  .  '  Y  ^ 

STENO-SECRETARIAL  Curriculum  C^uide.  1970,  91  pages,  $2.50.  ' 

This  steno-secretarial  occupational^  cluster  guide  [s  designed  to  familiarize  teachers 
and  students  with  hundreds  of  jobs  having  similar  characteristics.  The  guide  is 
"•divided  into  occupational  and  instructional  data,  cluster  curriculum,  occupational 
specialty  courses,  allied  sporting  courses,  and  appendices. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY:  14.0701 
»  NEW  YORK 

COI\mVIUNICATIONS  AND  DECISION  MAKING.  (Part  V  of  Certified, Professional 
Secretary  Series.)  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  48  pages,  $.50. 

Thiijis  a  course  designed  to  equip  students  for  the  CPS  examination  by  helping 
them  improve  and  refine  skills  in  shorthand,  transcription,  English  usage,  and 
written  communication. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  BUSINESS.  (Part  I  of  Certified 
Professional  Secretary  Series.)  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  31  pages,  $.25. 

This  inanual  consists  of  ten  lesson^outlined  to  aid  business  employees  in  developing 
a  better  understanding  of  human  behavior  and  developing  skills  in  human  relations. 
Each  lesson  has  student  objectives,  teaching  suggestions,  and  references. 

SECRETARIES:     14.0702  ^ 

COLORADO  .  ' 

SECRETARIAL  SHORTHAND.  1971,  134  pages,  $5,00. 


in  bj/sine 


This  is  a  compilation  of  resource  units  f)r|liared  to  as^t  instructors  in  bj/siness 
education  to  individualize  programs  of  study  foT  students.  The  units  are: 
'  self-understanding,  •  shorthand  skill  development,  shorthand  transcription, 
professional  typing  skills,  techniques  for  taking  dictation,  interpersonal  relations, 
work  organization,  'meeting  the  public,  use  of  /eference^rfiail  handling,  financial 
responsibilities,  business  machines  and  equipment,  automation  and  the  secretary, 
and  job  application  processes.  Each  unit  has  behavioral  outcomes,  supporting 
generalizations,  contents,  learning  activities,  evaluations,  and  resources. 

TENNESSEE 

GUIDELINES  AND  COURSE  OUTLINE  -  MEDICAL  SECRETARY.  1970,  56 
pages,  $1.50. 

/ 

This  is  a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  medical  secretary.  The  guide  contains 
the  courses  and  hours  needed  for' certification  as  a  medical  secretary,  a  teaching 
'  unit  for  each  course,  and  materials  needed  in  instructing  the  course.  t 

$ 

STENOGRAPHERS:  14.0703 

OHIO  *  ^ 

PROGRAMMED  SHORTHAND  LABORATORY.  Teacher's  Manual.  1966,  130 
pag^s,  $1.40/  ^ 

This  manUal  contains  helpful  infdrmation  for  those  interested  in  organizing  a 
.  -       programmed  shorthand  laboratory  for  skill  development.  The  plan  removes  much 
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•  ^ of  the  drudgery  from  teaching  shorthand^ and  provides  a  self-pacing  vehicle  for 
the  student  differences  that  appeaj^arly  in  any  shorthand  class. 

PENNSYLVANIA     -  .  l  \  v 

SHORTHAND  FOR  ^  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  IN 
PENNSYLNilANIA'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  1968^JfmO  pages,  $.53. 

This  is  an  instructional  guide  to  boused  in  teaching  shorthand/  This  guide  includes 
comparative  Shorthand  systems  and  their  applications,  guidance,  teaching  shorthand, 
teaching  transcription,  evaluative  techniques  and  grading,  shorthand  facilities,  and 
appendices. 

iSOUTH  CAROLINA 

TRANSCRIBING  TRAINING  TECHNIQUES.  Student's  Manual.  1971,  14  pages, 
$1.00. 

The  student  manual  should  be  used  with  the  teacher's  manual.  - 

TRANSCRIBING  TRAINING  TECHNIQUES.  Teacher's  Manual.  .1971,  IB  pages, 
6  transparencies,  $2.25.  '  .  \  ! 

This  thanual  contains  transparencies  of  several  transcribing  units  and  structured 
/procedures  for  operating  *the  units.  The  manual  also  includes  a  list  of  commonly 
^  misspelled^ordsjn  transcription  and  suggestions  for  evaluating  transcribed  material. 
The  student's  manual  should  be  used  with  the  teacher's  manual. 


STENOGI^APHIC,  SECRETARIAL,  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:  14.0799 
OHIO     \  . 

STENOGRAPHIC  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS.  Bulletin  No.  9.  1973,  $.40 
shaping,  1 1th -and  '  i2th  grade. 

his  bulletin' is  designed  to  train  students  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  level  in 
stendgraphic*and  other  related  occupations.  The  junior  grade  level  is  devoted  to 
training  students  in  necessary  skills  and  knpwiedgaiso  they  may  transfer  effectively 
/to  office  simulation  in.  the  senior  year,  the  simulation  plan  at  the  senior  level 
is  a  guide  for  teachers*  use  in  training  students  for* stenographic  and  other  related 
occupations.  '^"'f'' 

WEST  VIRGINIA      ^  ' 

STENOGRAPHIC,  SECRETARIAL,  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS.  Curriculum  ' 
Guide.  1970,  42  pages,  $1.25. 

Job  definitions  and  descriptions  fobnd  in  the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles  is 
the  basis  upon  which  this  guide  was  developed.  It  incorporates  unitized  subject 
areas  and  offer?\  suggested .  patterns  for  education  to  meet  the  specific  career 
»    objectives  of  the  indiv^idual. 

TYPING  AND  RELATED  OCCjUPATIONS:  14.09 

TYPISTS:  14.0902 
GEORGIA 

^     •  A'  GUIDE   FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TYPEWRITING  .INSTRUCTION. 

Teacher's  Guide,  1968,  202  pBges,  $3.00.     -        .        '  •  % 
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The  guide  completely  covers  the  area  of  typewriting  instruction.  It  contains  25 
chapters  beginning  with  thjg  importance  of  typewriting,  ranging  through  layout  and, 
ecjuipment,  and  closes  with  implications  for  research.  A  short  treatise  on  typewriting 
for  the  handicapped  is  also  inclgded  in  the  text.  * 

NEW  JERSEY 

'-'^^'""^BOUT  TYPEWRITING.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  171  pages,  $2.0p. 


Thjis  book  has  been-  designed  to  provide  related  nnaterial  to  beginning  typing 
students.  It  can  serve  as  a  student  reference  manual.  It  provides  many  of  the  hints 
which  a  teacher  may  attgjnpt  to  fit  into  class  presentation. 


TYPING  AND  RELATE^/ OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:  14.0999 
NEW  YORK 

^   MACHINE   TRAN5PRIPTI0N   -  A  UNIFORM   EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM. 
Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  220  pages,  $1.00. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  use  in  grades  11  and  12.  It  contains  teaching  suggestions, 
references,  and  a  collection  of  iSO'leners  designed  to  introduce  the  basic  knowledge 
of  punctuatiort' and^  English  sessential  for  occupational  competency  of  machine 
transcribing.  \ 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:  14.99 
ARKAIviSAS 

•  OFFICE  SIMULATION 


INTEGRATED  PROJECTS oFOR  BLOCK  TEACHING. 


Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  107  pages,  freQ.  'O-^. 

^  .  i 

The  guide  aids  the  teacher  in  preparing  a  series  of  business-like  tasks  to  be 
completed,  thereby  enabling  the  learner  to  use  the  combined  skills  and  abilities 
•  which  were  previously  Jearned  from  other  courses  of  study.  The  block -time 
approach  used  throughout  the  content  presents  an  integrated  learning  e)^perience 
based  on  a  simulated  office  environmental  situation. 

COLORADO  • 

FBLA  ADVISOR'S  IDEA  BOOK.  1973,  40  pages,  *$3.00. 

This  is  an  idea  book  for  sudcessfully  organizing  and  operating  an  FBLA  chapter. 
The  topics  include  organization,  FBLA  -  an  integral  phase  jbf  instructions,  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  local  FB^LA  advisors,  and  special  pr(itjects  ^and  ideas  that 
/can  tie  used  to  interest  students  in  FBLA.  It  also  contains  appendices. 

DELAWARE  * 

•HANDBOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  -  DELAWAR"^.  Policies 
and  Guidelines:*  1973,  59  pages,  $2.25. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  business  and  offj^e  education  for  the  state  of  Delaware 
public  schools.. The  handboqk  includes  curriculum  clusters,  vocational  businessVid 
office  education,  goals  and  objectives,  typing  cluster  and  objectives,  shorthand 
cluster  and  objectives,  bookkeeping  cluster  anc^  objectives,  and  office  occupations^ 
and  objecttv^^lt  also^ontains  appendices. 
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GEORGIA  ^  ^] 

COORDINATOR'S  MANUAL -  VOCArlfONAL  OFFICE  TRA^INING^.  Coordinator's 
Manual.  1970  (Revision),  190  .pa9^s,^,$^90.  ^ 

This  manual  provides  the  basic  informfttion  ^to  aid  the  teacher-coordinator  in 
preparing  students  for  pffice  competencies  and  in  developing  the  understandings 
of  the  place  of  business  activities  in  the| total  society.  There  is  information  for 
help  in  organizing  and  developing  a  new  vocational  office  training  program, 
operating  an '  on-going  program,  and  evaluating  office  training.  Additional 
information  provides  criteria  and  procedures  for  establishing  a^vocational  office 
education  trjSning  program.  -^Ji  '  ^ 

INDIANA   \    ,  ^  ^ 

A  GUID^F(SR  "BUSINESS  AND/OR  OFFICE  EDUCATION.  1973,  338  pages, 
45.50.  % 

TKis  guide  is  divided  into  12  sections  including  the'rationale  for  a  business  and 
office  education  program  for  the  state  of  Indiana  and  a  general  oven/ieyv  of  the 
program.  It  contains  a  program  of  study  for  each  grade  level,  new  policies,  guidelines 
for  business  and;  office  .education,  and  a  bibliography. 

IOWA  .  \     ^  * 

IOWA  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  HANDBOOK.  1972,  227  pages,  $4.00,  secondary 
and  post  secondary.  f  ^ 

This  handbook  covers  the  administration  a^d  operation  of  secondary  and  post 
secondary  business  education  programs,  general  as  well  as  the  areas  of  specialization, 
in  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  program  includes  the  history  of  business  education  in 
'  Iowa,  basic  philosophy  and  objectives  of  business  education,  general  responsibilities 
*  of  business  education,  and  suggested  programs  and  courses  for  secondary  and  post 
secondarf  business  education.  The  handbook  also  contains  illustrations  and  a 
glossary  of  business  education  terms. 

MARYLAND         ^  .     *  \ 

GENERAL     CIJRRICULUM     (3.UIDE     FOR     BUSINESS     AND  OFFICE 
^OCCUPATIONS.*  1971,  194  pages,y$1 .80. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  general  business  and  office  education  are  presented 
in  this  guide.  Each  subject  area  has  the  course  description;  grade  placemer^t  and 
prerequisite;  course  objective;  course  procedure;  application  procedure;  and 
facilities,  equipment,  and  sup])lies  needed.  It  also  contains  a  list  of  resource  materials 
in  business  education. 

MISSISSIPPI  V 
.    ALMOST    THREE    DOZEN    BULLETIN    BOARD    IDEAS    FOR  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION..  1971,  35  pages,  $1.50. 

.  This  manual  is  a  compilation  of  bulletin  board  ideas  for  business  education.  Each 
bulletin  board  fs  designed  for  a  specific  subjept  area.  The  purpose  of  each  bulletin 
board  and  materials  needed  are  givenr. 
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CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  \JoCATIONAL  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  OF 
INTENSIVE  BUSINESS  TRAIN)NG.  1972,  155  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  is  desj^ed,  to  teach  a  conr>bination  of  subjects  selected  from 
typewriting,  ishorthand,  dictation,^ transcription;  business  letter  writing,  spelling, 
business  arithmetic^  introduction  to  data^'Jprocessing  and  keypunch,  office 
procedures,  accountingLoffice  machines,  filing,  payroll  procedures,  human  relations, 
graphic  arts,  and  consu>qer  economics.  Each  unit  contains  general  and  specific 
objectives,  course  content,^Hident  activities,  suggested  material,  evaluation,  sample 
tests,  and  a  bibliography, 
r  •  ^ 

HANDBOOK  FOR  VOCATIONAL  Tfe^HER-COORDINATORS  OF.  BUSINESS 
AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION.  1972,  133>^ges,  $2.00. 

T|iis  h^aflSbook  contains  an  overview  of  vocational  office  training  programs, 
implen^ntation  procedures,  and  illustrations  of  forms  used  by  teachers,  employers, 
and  .Students.  '  ^  .  , 


NEW  JERSEY  -  . 

mAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  AND  EVALUATION  IN.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
)URSES.  1973,  46  pages,  $1.50. 

business  education  teachers,  this  manual  lists  numerous  specific  bbje€;^ves  to"* 
bVattained  by  the  students  in  the  various  courses  and  aJso  summ^izes  the'^t^ip^ 
^of  evaluations  that  can^e  usied  in  each  course.  Courses  covered  are:  Bookkeeping 
'  I  and  II,  clerical  bookkeeping,  clerical  practice, ^Clerical  Typing  I  and  II,  introduction 
^'to  business.  Office  practic^  I  and  II,  personal  typing.  Stenography  I  and  II,  and 
Typewriting  I  and  II. 


COOPERATIVE  OFFICE, 
$2.00. 


iDUCATION-  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  117  pages. 


This  volume  contains  idei^and  useful  hints.  Jhe  first  portion  of  this  book  reviews 
the  functions  of  the  offic^ccupations  coop  teacher.  The  review  is  quite  specific 
and  is  not  just  a.  collection  of  generalizations.  The  latter  hall  of  the  book  consists 
of  two  large  appendices.  The  first  appendix  consists  of  specimen  forms,  letters/ 
and  materials.  The  second  appendix  consists  of  pictures  that  may  be  used  as  a 
visual  guide  to  job  opportunities. 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION-RELATED  CLASS  MANUAL.  1971,95 
pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  manual  to  guide  the  teacher  or  coordinator  through  related  classroom 
aspects  of  cooperative  education.  Each  unit  contains  six  sections^  objectives, 
materials  and  supplies,  content,  teaching  suggestions,  evaluation,  and  reference 
"^materials.  The  table  of  contents  includes:  pre-employment,  oral  communications, 
meeting  the  public,  personality  development  and  human  relations,  business 
organization  and  management,  filing  and  record  cor\trol,  adding-listing  machines, 
calculators,  machine  transcription,  duplicating,  introduction  to  data  processing, 
typing  problems,  written  communication,  mail,  records,  business  math,  and 
reference  materials. 


\ 
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A   GUIDE   TO   THE   USE  OF  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  BUSINESsi 
EDUCATtOW  TEACHER  (CENTRAL  OR  NONSKILL  AREAS).  Teacher's  Manual! 
1970/  150  pages,  $2.00.  \  ♦  . 

This  manual  contains  helpful  information  for  th^  teacher  in  using  transparencies 
in  such  aneas  as  advertising,  salesmanship,  merchandising,  business  arithmetic,  and 
other  similar  topics. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  USE  OF  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  TEACHER  (SKILL  AREAS)..  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  164  pages 
$2.00.  .  ,        ,  .  '  , 

The  manual  includes  samples  of  projectuals  together  with  lists  of  sources  of 
ready-made  originals  and  transparencies.  It  also  includes  instructions  for  making 
transparencies,  sample  lessons,  the  supplies  needed,  and  the  source  of  supplies. 
Courses  covered  include  typing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  record  keeping,  data 
processing,  and  other  topics.  * 

NEW  YORK  ^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  HANDBOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCAT^ONl. 
f  Administrator's  Guide.  1971,  37  pages,  $.50.  ji^  ^ 

This  is  an  overview  of  the  business  education  program  in  New  York  state.  It  includes 
a  list  of  the  approved  business  subjects,  the  varicojs  sequential  business  curricula, 
the  approved  major  business  sequences,  suggested  special  business  programs,  and 
many  other  important/types  of  information. 

r 

BUSINESS  LAW  ^YLLABUS.  Teacher's  Resource.  1968,  78  pages,  $.50.  " 

ThQ  emphasis  in  thW  syllabus  is  upon  the  individual  in  his  personal  and  family 
life  as. well  as  in  his  occupational  life.  Material  covered  includes  gourts  and  court 
procedures,  contracts,  buying  and  selling  goods,  renting  real  property,  and  more 
information.  A  large  listing  of  suggested  references  is  also  included.  ^ 

GENERAL  S^iSINESS  SYLLABUS.  Teacher*s  Resource.  1970,  94  pages, -$.50.' 

T.e  svna.us|ovrdes  .laelln.  ,o.  a  cou.e  w.ch  is  an  ...oCucion  .o  ..i„e.. 
Major  areas,  treated  include  administrative  considerations,  general  teaching 
suggestions,  content  of  the  course,  free  classroom  materials,  and  a  selected 
bibliography.  Course  content  covers  such  topics  as  the  economy,  socioeconomic 
^  -environment,  financial  security,  consumer  protection,  and  other  subjects.  ^ 

 ^SS    AND    OFFICE    EDUCATION    RESOURCE   SUPPLEMENT  TO 

CON^UMfR  .EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  0Hl6.  1971,  67  pdges,, 
$2.40  each  plu^v$.40  shipping. 


This  curriculum  guide  is  designedjo  fuse, the  consumer  econom'ics  application  with 
preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  Areas  included  in  the  guide  are  the  economic 
system;  income  procurement;  ^consunr^er  behavior  determinants;  consumer 
alternatives;  roles,  rights,  and  responsibilities;  and  com/nunity  resources.  Each  are^ 
IS  outlined  with  objectives,  concepts,  subject  areas,  suggested  learning  activities, 
and  i:esource  materialsfv:  .     •      '  »    \  i 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  INTENSIVE  PROGRAM.  Teacher's  Manual.  1969,  30  pages, 
$1.00.    '.  '  ^ 

/ 

This  publication  is  a  guideline  for  instituting  an  i^ntensive  program  of  vocational 
office  education  for  adults  and  youth  intent  upon  entering  tM  employment  markets 
Topics  of  interest  covered  include  initiating  the  intensive  program,  qualificatfonrs 
of  teachers,  development  of  program'  content,  equipment,  and  facilities.  ,  ' 

A  SELF-EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT.  Teacher's  Manual.  1967,  49  pages,  $1.00. 

The  instrument  is  designed  for  business  and  office  education' programs 'in  the 
secondary  ^ schools.  It  contains  a  statement  of  philosophy  of  the'^^aluative 
procedure,  a  statement  of  objectives,  and  a  set  of  evaluative  criteria. 

PENNSYLVANIA  '  \  * 

ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    ADUCT  VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  1971,  18  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  set  of  guidelines  developed  for  the  orgarVizatron  and  administration  of 
effective  adult  vocational  business  programs.  ^ 

ORGANIZATION  OF  'AN  OPEN  SPACE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 
1973,  8  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  set  of  guide^es  designed  to  help  administrators  organize  an  opea  spaced 
business  education  program.  Areas  coyer  staff  selection,  methodology,  equipment 
needed,  and  conclusion. 

QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  A  SCHOObfipD^STRICT  IN  MAKING  A 
.SURVp.Y  OF  BUSINESS  OFFICES  AND  STORES  AN[>  A  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
*0F  GRADUATES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COURSE.  1972,  6  pages,  free.  '  " 

This  sample  survey  includes  questionnaires  for  making  a  survey  of  office  personnel 
and  facilitates  the  follow-up  study  of  graduates^of  the  business  prograni.  These 
are  suggested  questionnaires  which  schools  can  reverse  to  conform  to  local  situations. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  / 

CAREERS  IN  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  WITH  SCRIPT.  Teacher  Resource.  1972, 
1 1  transparencies,  '$2.25.  ? 

This  set  of  11  transparencies  with  overlays  and  accompanying  script  takes  the 
student  on  an  im'aginajy  trip  to  the  "sea  of  office  pccupations"  using  five  sailboats 
to  identify  Uive  majoV  careers  in  office^occupations.  -  ^ 

TENNESSEE      \s  /  '  , 

CLE^RICAL  PROJECT.  1969,  73  pages,  $1.50. 

These  projects  are  designed  to  gi\^  students  realistic  experiences  in  aptual  office-type 
situations.  The  setting' presents  t^ie  basic  functions  of  a  personnel  departrrjent, 
purchasing  department,  and  shipping  and  receiving  department  of  a  manufacturing 
company.  The  guide  also  includes  illustrations  and  forms  to  be  used  in  the  setting. 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  -  EDUCATION  FOR  OFF^ICE  CAREERS.  1972,446  pages, 
$5.50.  f  /  • 


This  guide  contains  education  procedures  for  office  careers.  The  'careers  are 
categorized  under  5   titles:  secretarial-stenograplpic,  clerical-machine  operator^' 
bookkeeping-accounting,  data  processing,  and  supervisory  management.  The  5  title 
"  ^reas  include  29  occupations.  One  section  of  the  guide  is  devoted  to  a  listing  of 
,  '     all  suggested  units  of  instruction  for  all  job  titles  and  another  to  a  lifting  of 
'^^  performance  standards  at  all  levels  for  all  task  categories.  ^ 

DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS  ~  INVENTORY  CHARTS  -  PROGRESS  CHARTS  FOR  « 
VOCATIONAL  OFFICE  EDUCATION.  1969,  80  pages,  $2.50      *  ^  ^ 

;This  guide  contains  diagnostic  tests  divided  intp  two^sectiona.  Section  one  includes 
office  rejated  skills,  typewriting  tests  and  keys,  calculating  and  transcribing  machines, 
shorthand,  and  problem  solving.  Section  two' includes  a  student  diagnostic  inventory 
and  progress  charts.  ' 

VIRGINIA  .        '  * 

SUGGESTED    CURRICULUM    PATTERNS    FOR    OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
EDUCATION.  1973,  203)wges,  $3.00. 

The  guide,  contains  curriculum  patterns  .for  Virginia  in  six  occupational  clusters: 
stenographic  and  related,  occupations^  typewriting  and  related  occupations,  clerical 
accounting  and  related  occupations,  fiHqg  and  related  occupations,  da\a  processing 
and  related  occupations,  and  office  duplication  occupations-reprographics.  Each 
pattern  is  divided  into  teaching^  units  and  has  the  designatedStme  to  be  taught,' 
teaching  suggestions,  prerequisites,  grade  level,  topic  outline,  and  resoureematerials! 
The  guide  also  has  appendices. 

,    TEACHING  GUIDE  FOR  COOPERATIVE  OFFIQE  EDUCATION.  Teacher's  Guide.. 
(Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  203  p^ge^s,  $;2.50. 

\ 

^/The  guide  is  designed  to  provide  practical  suggestions  for  initiating,  developing 
/•operating,  improving,  and  evaluatirt^  cooperative  office  education  programs.  Thfo 
I  \4rell-dev,eloped  publication  should  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  handbook  to  /he 
teacher-coordinator. 

WASHINGTON 

COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION.  1973,  101  pag?^  $2.00. 
*  '  *    '  / ' 

This  is  a  "how-to"  manual  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  Cooperative 
occupational  education.  Other  parts  include  administrative  considerations,  relatect 
^  instruction,  and  relevant  parts  of  theJA/ashington  state  plan  for  vocatio/al  edi/cation. 
It  also  contains  appendices,  bibliograpfvy,  and  illustrations. 

^OPERATIVE  EDUCATION, FOR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGEs/l972,  44  pages,^ 


This  guide  is  designed  to  aid  administrators  and  teactW-coordinators  interested'  in 
implementihq^  evaluating,  or  developing  , cooperative \rograms  in  community 
'  colleges  of  thfes^tateV Topics  included  are:  what  is  OVE?,  iltfolem'entihg  cooperative 
vocational  education  programs,  s^eps  in  planning,  resporismilH|es  of  the  employer, 
legal  responsibilities,  fWitiatfon  ah%  maintenance  of  gcfod  pu1a|ic  relations,  and 
evaluation  of  a  co<^perative  vocational  yfeducation  program.  also  \pc\ifdes 
appendices.  ^  ^  ' 


DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  -  COORDINATOR'S  GUIDE.  1973,  T09  pages, 
$2.50.  '  ,  ^  m  .  ^  ^ 

This  is  an  overview  of  implementing  and  evaluating  a  diversified  education  prograrji. 
The  guide  contains  illustrations  and  samples  of  forms  to  be  used  by  students. 
^    Appendices  are  ^Iso  included.  !  •  '  ' 

WEST  VIRGINIA  .  >       ,  i\  ' 

SIMULATED  OFFICE  EDUCATION  GUIDELINES.  T973,  107  pages, -$2.50.  ' 

This  guide  contains  a  philosophy,  curricular  impttcations,  teacher  preparations  and 
considerations/  progrann  preparations,  evaluations,  and  illustrations  of  classrQom 
designs  and  equipment.  It  also  contains  appendices.  '  ^  ^ 


/ 


1^ 

\ 


■  - .  ¥  ■  ■ 

OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  MATERIAL  ^ 


Materials  that  follow  are  general  in  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and  are  listed  under 
the  headings  of  Administrator's  Resource,  Career  Education,  Studeot's  Resource,  'or  Te'achei^'s 
Resource.  The  Teacher's  Resource  material  nidiy*  prove  .helpful  to  supervisors  and  administrators 
as  well.  ,  ^  •  •  ' 

ADMINISTRAt/oR'S  RESOURCE:  All  Vocational  Areas      ^  ' 
OHIO  -  .  . 

/organization  and  operation  of  A  LOCAL  PROGRAM  OF 
/VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  1968,  86  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 


;  This  publication  deals  with  establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  comprehensive 
/  programs  of  vocational  anjd^techn.ical  education.  The  publicaj^ion  should  prove  to 
^  be  a  valuable  guide  for  {Bdmrtnistrators  of  Vocational  and  technical  ^education 

programs:  superintendents  of  schools,  directors,  coordinators,  or  deans.  The 
references  at  the  enc^  of  each  chapter  provide  added  f"esource  material  helpful  to 
those  who  desi re pursue  information  in  depth. 

<SUGGESTED    SPACE    AND    EQUIPMENT    QOSTS    FOR    JOB  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  Planning  Guide.  1967,  53  pages,  $1.50. 

This  illustrated  guide  »was  prepared  to  assist  school  administrators,  architects,  home 
economics  teachers,  and  other^tb  plan  and  develop  programs  in. high  schools  and  joint 
f  ^vocational  schools.  ,Details  for^sqace  and  equipment  have  been  developed  at  an 
optim\jm  level.  The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  for  self-contained  work 
«  experience  opportunities  within  the  schobl.  A  bibliography  is-  included. 


PENNSYLVANIA  .    .  .        -  ' 

COOPERATIVE/VOCATION/^L  EDUQATIQNnEVALUATION  CRITERIA.  1972, 
•  8  pages,  free.  *  •  '        ^  \ 

i  'V      \  .  ' 

This  mahual  is  designeci,  to  be  used  in^evaluating  cooperative  vocational  education 
progranrjs.  -^vn^  ^\ 


r 


ERMONT        #  •  \  ' 

GUIDELINES  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATiPN*^ IN  VERMONT. 
1972,  96  pages,^  .  ^  ^..l-^^ 

>  -J     '  '  '  ' 

This  manual  provides  guidelines  for  developing  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  Jn  Vermont.  Part  I  includes- cooperative  vocational  education  programs 
in  area}VOcational  centers  and  Part  II  covejs  cooperative  vocational  education  ^iti 


other  Jiiph  schools.  *  / 


CAREER  EDUCATJON:  All  Vocational  Areas 

ALABAMA  ^  . 

.CAREER  GUIDANCE  HANDBOOK.  1973,  23^ pages. 

This/ handbook  briefly  explains  a  career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,  and  ways 
to  do  it.  It  lists  components  of  a  career  guidance  program  and  responsibilities  of 
the  following  persons  for  career  guidance:  guidance  specialists,  teachers,  vocational 
educators,  administrators,  parents,  'and  other  community-  merh^rs. 


ERIC      ;  y> 


ARIZONA     ,  ^ 

CAREER*  EDUCATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  IMDEX.  1972, 
350  pages. 

'  I' 
This  guide  contains  three  major  sections:  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials, 

indJkes  to  Arizona  career  education  materials/ by  career  education  element  and 

grade  levels,  and  indexes  to  other  project  arid  'non-project  produced  materials  by 

subject-matter  area  and  grade  leveU. 

COLORADO 

COMMUNICATIONS  AI^D  MEDIA.  1972^137  pages,  $5.00,  junior  high  and  high 
school  level.  "  f 

This  guide  provides  units  of  instruction  in  the  following  areas  of  «the 
communications  and  media  cluster:  reading  skill  development,  meeting  the  public, 
listening  and  following  directhons,  parliamentary  procedure,  group  discussion,  public 
speaking,  conversational  skill,  use  of  references,  and  mass  media:  It  is  strng^ted 
for  use  as  a  separate  "mini"  course  or  as  part  of  an  English  class  at  ^f^junior , 
high' or  high  school  level.  >  ^>  » 

u 

DELAWARE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS.  Curriculum^Guide.  1973,90 
pages,  $1.25,  9th  grade.-  '  ^ 

'  This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction  for  a  ninth  grade  course  concerning*^ 
•career  opportunities  within  the  world  of  business.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  giving 
goals  and  objectives,  procecferes  and  activities,  and  resources  and  references*  Jhe 
units  are  designed  to  provide  information  as  well  as  "hands  on"  expieriences 
necessary  to  aid  *  in  career  selection.  ^ 

IOWA  .  ^  ' 

AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER.  T973,  100 
pages,'  $20.00,  high  school  and  juhior  college  level. 

This  is  an  individualized  program  designed  tVi>g^ed  in  a  resource  center  or  other 
independent  study  area  under  ^he  direction  of  a  student  advisor.  After  a  period 
of  evaluation  to  determine  t^e  student's  strengths  and  needs,  the  student  selects 
the  options  on  which  he  yiishes  to  concentrate  his  efforts.  The  material  does  not 
include  instructions  foe  u|b.  Anyone  planning  to  use  the  system  would  need  to 
obtain  more  information  abbut  it.  Material  is  written  with  objectives  and  does 
include  multi-media  resourced  and  books. 

^MAINE 

L      C^fREER' EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  BROCHURE.  1973,    23  pages. 

This  "is  a  short  brochiare  explainirig  general  concepts  ^f  career  education.  Included 
is  a  short  description  /of  career  education  programs  in  Maine.  It  is  designed  to 
make  teachers'  in  M^aine  atware  of  career  education  and  to  provide  insights, 
persoectives,  and  k/lowledge  of  ways  career  education  can  be  planned  and 
implemented  in  Ma^ne  schools. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.' 1973,  268  pages. 

This  curricuJum  guide  is  designed  to'  provide  Maine  educators  with  a  model  for 
developing  concepts^  afrl|vities,  and  resource  materials  that  will  introduce  career 
education  into  the  aJhools.  It  contains  a  short  chapter  on  concepts  and  a  chapter 
delineating  the  rble  of  the  teacher/  the  counselor,  the  administrator,  the  school 
board,  the  State  De'^partment  of  Education,  the  career  education  coordinator,  and 
the  guidance  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  examples  of  activities  developed 
and  tested  in  Maine  schools  for  integration  of  career  education  into  the  classroom 
at  elementary  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  This  is  a  helpful  publication 
for  schools  developing  a  career  education  program.  /  • 

CAREER  ^UCATION  K-12  -  SAD  #9.  1973,' 95  pages. 

^^This  is  a  final  report  of  a  research  and  development , project  in  career  education 
conducted  under  Part  C  of  Public  Law  90  576.  The  project  was  conducted  for 
.one  year  in  School  District  Number  9,  Farmington,  Maine.  The  communities  served 
by  this  district  are  mostly  small  and  rural.  A  comprehensive  report  includes  goals 
and  objectives, ,  procedures  followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

J?  ^> 

MARYLAND  . 

CALLING  Q^REERS.  Television  Series.  1973,  15  lessons. 

Lesson  #^Medical  Services  I  and  Lesson  #5  Medical  Services  11. are  segments  of 
a  career  aWareness  series  suitable  for  the  intermediate  grades.  A  teacher's  manual 
and  supplement  are  included.  Produced  by  DTvision  of  Ims^wctional  Television,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  it  is  available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern 
Educational  Network,  ,Direct  inquiries  to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard 
Spergel,  381  EINot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02164. 

MISSISSIPPI 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION:  \  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  1972,  452  pages,  $7.50. 

This  guide^  is^  designed  to  help  the  teacher  plan  a  course -of  study  for  a  class  ir 
occupa^ioha]  orientation/career  education.  Ideas  could  be  adopted  by  teachers  in 
other  classes  who  wish  to  integrate  some  career  orientation.  Topics  covered  i^jiclufie: 
the  importance  of  work;  understanding  the,  v\)orld  of  work;  what  is  sueces^; 
f  preparing  for  a  career;  and  exploring  service  occupations,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, organization  occupations,  technology  occupations,  outdoor  occupations, 
general  cultural  occupations,  and  arts  and  entertainment  occupations.  Student 
materials  are  also  available.        \  ^ 

-      >  .  \^ 

MISSOURI         ^  .  \ 

JOB  APPLICATION  AND  INTERVIEW.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  354  pages, 

$15.00  plus  postage  and  handlirrg,- higtV^chool  and  adult  basic  education. 

The  instructbr's  guide  is  divided  ihto<  rrfne  instructional  units:  why  work;  career 
opportunities;  occupational  information;  self-evaluation;  letter  of  application  and 
application  blank;  job  interview,  tests,  and  forms;  money  management;  job  success 
)  factors;  and  job  promotion  and  advancement.  Each  instructional  unit  includes 
beha^roral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students, .information 
sheets,  visual  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests.  Units  are  planned^ for  more^han 
i     Ofie  lesson  or  class  period  o^  instruction.  ^  ^ 


I 
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NEW  JERSEY<  .   "  '  ' 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  6DUCATI0N.  1969, 
41  pages,  $2.50.    .  >^     .    '  • 


This  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  dev^lpping  and  implementing  career  education.  It 
discusses  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  (jhild  development  and  constructs  a  model 
for  caceer  development  on  a  K-12  continuum.  It  examines  the  practical  applications 
of  the  theories  of  self-awareness,  career  awSrenpss,  and  Career  decision  making. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENY  -  INCREASING  THE  VOCATIONAL  AWARENESS  OF 
E.LEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHJLDREN.-Guidebook  for  Teachers.  1969,  31  pages, 
$1.50.  '  .  .  ■  ^ 

This  IS  a  six-part  volume.  The  first  two  parts  introduce  the  ^-oblems  associated 
with  thej development  of  vocational  awareness  and  introduce  ^  concept  model  for 
'the  systeniatic  introduction  of  the  concept.  The  third  part  provLdek  material  which 
may  b^sed  in  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample^structional  units  foV  increasing  vocational  awareness.  Section  five  describes 
some  commonly  used  social  studies  activities  which  enhance  vocational  awareness. 
Section  six  introduces  several  job  families  or  clusters  of  occupations. 


.^.^^^AREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  JOB  PLAC^ENT.  1969,  63  pages,  $1.50.^ 


Ik 


The  first  thirty-four  pages  develop  the  concept  of  ^^b  [D^acement.  This  dev/felopment 
starts  with  a  detailed  identiffcation  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  a  rationale 
for  handling  the  problem.  Sections  three  and  four  provide  specific,  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  initiation  and  operation  qf  a  job  placement  program.  The  last 
twenty-nine  pages  report  some  of  the  information  gained  in  the  ^eratioa^pf  five 
experimental  lob  placement  program?.  ' 

'     INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS'.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  450  pages,  $7.50. 

This  manual  contains  material  which  may  15%  used  as  d  text  by  the  teacher  for 
student  instruction.  It- is' also  intended  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  assist  the  teacher 
2  and  coordinator  of  the  program.  It  contains  the  follqiyyjng  cycles:  kn[Ow  yourself, 
environment,^  healtli  a  njr^n^on  mental  careers/  mechanical  contracting, 
science-engineering-technology,  small  business,  textile,  '  transportation,  and  the 
following  mini-cycles:  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,  business  education,* ca(;eers  in 
advertising,  florist-horticulture,  graphic  arts,  measurement,  policy  careers,  and 
^   United  States  Coast  Guard.  ^      ^  ^  ' 

INTRODUCTION^O  VOCATIONS  FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED. 
/     1972,  55  pages,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  part  of  carefer  development  for  'a  special  group.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  the  following:  general  plans,  the  student  as  a  member  of, 
society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupation  employment 
information,  bi^liogr^hy,  information' form,  occupational  interest  form,  and  jobs 
for  the  retarded.   «^  i^,^' 


.  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMIStJRY^FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES.  1972,  243  pages 
.    $2.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

^  ^This  manual  contains  units  on  introduction  to  physical  science,  matter  and  its 
pt;operties,  mechanics,  j;ie*at,  electricity,  sound,  and  fight.  Each  unit  cbnsitjts  of 
related  information,  illustrations,  and  experiments. 

NEW  YORK 

IDENTIFYING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. Jnstructor's Guide.  1973, 
84  pages,  .$.50.  ^  .^^  _  .  . 

This  publication  is  intended  to  expose  the  students  in  adult  basic  education 
progranis  to  some  possibilities  for  marketing  their  newly  acquired  skills.  The 
curriculum  is  sequenced  as* one  unit  in  fiye  phases,  but  any  one  of  the  sections 
'could  be  used'  for  individual  guidance,  iot.  small  group  instruction,  or  for 
r;nini-seminars.  Sections  covered  are;  evaluating  interest  and  abilities,  preparing  for 
employment,  exploring  the  world  of  occupations,  planning  and  preparing  for 
interviews,  and  getting  the  job. 


OHIQ  ^       \  ' 

OCCUPAlllONAL  WORK^EX{?ERIENCE  STUDENT  HANDBOOKS.  1973,  $8.00 
plus  $.40/ shipping,  available  only  as  complete^  set,  one  set  per  student. 

This  is  a  set  of  32  individual  student  handbooks  designed  for  stiidfinls^nrolled 
in  the  Occupational  Work  Experience  program  in  the  Ohio  Public  Schoo)*.  This 
1  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  stifdents  who  are  not  intending) to  go 
'  AO  college  or  to  a  technical  school  to  leai^n  a  trade^so  they  can  be  employed 
immediately  after  high  ^hooL  It  consists  of  a  half-day  school  program  p.nd  a 
half-day  traifiing  on  the  job.  The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  instruction 
on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  reasons  to  stay  in  school,  safety,  conducting  a  meeting, 
decisioni  making,  ways  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job,  |)ersonal  budgeting,  and 
personality. 

OKLAHOMA  '^^  .     ^  €^ 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS.  1970,  W:t)ages,  $1 .75, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  grade.  /  . 

This  guide  is 'designed  for  use  by  teachers  to  plan  and  implemeiit  a  course  in 

exploration  of  careers  for  grades  .8,  9,  or  10.  Units  included  are:  fehow  yourself, 
^     world  of  work,  use  of  occupational  information,  and  career  ejducation  planning.. 

This  guide  is  written  in  a  four-column  format  with  objectives,  agtivities,  evaluation, 
^    V  and  resources.  The  objectives  are*  not  behavioral. 

'I  • 

A. GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  1973,  173  pages, 
<   $2.00.^  '  '  '  ^ 

This  resource  guide  .is  divided  into  fou/*  .sections:  grades  K-3;  grades  4-6,  grades  . 
7-9,  and  grades  10-12.  Each  sectiqn  contams  general"  goals  of  vocational  gt>l8ance 
for  Jhat  grade  level,  specific  thingis  which  the  student  heeds  to  know,  suggested 


i 


activities,  ^structional  materials,  ^nd  resources. 


OREGON 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON.  1970,  8  pages,  $.25. 


This  is  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  of  Career  Education  in  Oregon 
to  present  rec&'rnmendations  for  career  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  be4mefpreted 
as  a  statennent  of  broad  objective^ ^to  implerrrent  career  education  in  Oregon. 

ELECTRICITX-ELEcTrONICS.  CuVriculum  GCiide.  1969,  88  pages,  $2.50,  7th- 
12th  grade. 

This  manual  was  developed  for  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  establish  a  career  cluster  program  in  the  area  of  electricity-electronics. 
.The  suggested  curriculum  plan  is  for  grade  levels  7  through  12. 

GUIDE  .FOR  PLANNING  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  197Qt  22  pages,  free. 


This  guide  is  int§ided  for  use  by  administrators  in  developing  long-range  plans 
for  career  education  in  individual  schools.  It  is  divided  into  five  major  parts: 
community  data,  school  data,  master  career^  education  plan,  factors  of 
implementation,  and  long-range  planning  sheets. 

tEACHBR'S  GUIDE  TO  SUTOE  (  SELF  uNDERSTANUUMG  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION).  1971,  183  pages,  $3.00,'  junior  high. 

This  IS  a  teacher  s  guide  for  a'year-long  course  combining  occupational  exploration 
and  self-understanding.  It  contains  objectives  for  each  unit  foJJjB.wed  by  suggestions 
for  implementation.  Yhe  units  are  entitled:^  Pupil  Involvement  in  SUTOE, 
Self-A|ipraisal  and  Self-Understanding,  Relating  .School  to  Occupational  Planning, 
The  Individual's  Role  in  the  Economic  System,  Preparing.-^tudents  for  In-Depth 
Career  Study,  Exploring  Jobs,  Evaluating  Experiences,  and  Planning  Ahead. 

WORLD  OF  WORK.  1971,  68  pages,  $1.00,  K-i2. 

,This  is  a  curriQulum  guide  which  is  not  self-contained.  It  uses  behavioral  objectives 
and  is  designed  to  relate  the  social  studies  curriculum  to  the  world  of  work.  For 
each  grade  level  there  are  suggested  activities,  resources,  and  evaluation  suggestions 
for  reaching  the  objectives.  It  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  occupationally  oriented 
^  books  and  some  worksheets  for  teacher  use  in  planning  the  units. 

SOWTfl  CAROLINA  ^ 

V/THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  A  UNIT  IN  PRE-VOCATiONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  216  pages  and  31  game  cards,  $5.00,  9th  and  10th  grade. 

This  guide  i§  designed  for  a  course  of  instruction  fpr  9th  and  10th  grade  students. 
Tfte  guide  contains  20smajor  activities  or  units  each  with  objectives,  student 
worksheets,  and  transpareh^  masters.^      "  o# 

TElMINlisSEE 

(JHARLES  Lives  and  WORI^.  1970,  32  pages;  $1.00,  high  school. 

TPVis  is  a  short  individualized  instructional  unit  in  job  hunting,  banking,  and 
budgeting  for  use  in  vocational  improvement  programs.  It  could  be  used  in  math, 
.  .   English,  or  social  studies  classes  at  the  high  school  level. 
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'       VIRGINIA  :  "  , 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972,  109  pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This  guide  has  been  designed  as^  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  industrial 
arts*  teacher.  The  guide  gives  specific  direction  to  the  broad  content  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  provides  supplementary  direction  to  the  general  unit-type  courses. 
It  includes  a  series  of  a^roaches  to  teaching  industrial  arts  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educational  totle^ion,  a  resource  index,  and  trahsparenc^mastfers. 

WASHINGTON         ^  ,  .  ^ 

GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  -  PART  3:  WHAT  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION?  197,4  (Revised),  62  pages,  free. 

.  J^is  is  a  resource  guide  to  p'rovide  suggestions  to  elementary  teachers  in  developing 
qareer  awareness  programs.  For  each  grade  level  it  Jncludes  goals,,  concepts  and 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  and  ^earner's  expectations.  An  appendix  with 
resources  for  career  awareness  programs  is  also  included. 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS.  1973, 
pages,  free,  •  '  ,o 

To  develop  continuity  in  the  career  education  effort,  this  guide  is  designed  to 
propose  suggested  content,  methods,  and  techniques  for  in-service  workshops  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  classrooms, 

STUDENT'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas 


ILLINOIS 

APPLYING  FOR  A  JOB.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  pages,  $.18. 

Many  questions  confronting  students  are  answered  in  this  leaflet.  It  deals  with 
such  items  as  takipg  personal  inventory,  getting  ajdditional  training,  discovering  what 
jobs  are  available,  writing  a  letter  of  application,  and  being  interviewed  by  a 
prospective  employer.      '  ^ 

MISSOURI  J  '         ^  \ 

BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pages,  $1.50f^ 

This  guide  is  designed  for  vocational  students.  The  concepts  of  number  theory, 
whole  number  operations,  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and  applied  geometry  ace 
all  included.  There  are  five  topic  units  with  eleven  developedjessons. 

NEW  JERSEY  ^ 

DICTIONARY.  1973,  21  pages,  $.50. 

This  manual  can  be  used  by  students  and  is  designed  to  give  information  onlays 
to  use  a  dictionary.  There  are  sample  problems  to  provide  the  learner  with  learning 
experience  nieeded  to  use  a  dictionary. 


ERJC        ,  -f 
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ENGLISH  AT  WORK     VOLUME  I.  1970,  248  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  who  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  format  and  examples  are  designed  to  motivate  the  yocatioftal  student.  The 
table  of  contents  lists  ten  unit  titles:  The  Role  of  Language,ThE Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,  Common  Mistakes,  Reading,  Ttif  Newspaper,  The 
Library,  Expressing  Yourself,  and  Spelling. 

ENGLISH  AT  WORK  -  VOLUME  11.  'l970„  472-pages,  $2.50. 

This  volume,  as  an  extension  of  Volume  I,  continues  in  the  same  vein  with  no 
change  in  philosophy.  The  general  areas  ceyered  are  listed  as  units  XI  through 
XVI.  These  units  are  entitled:^  Written  Correspondence,  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking,  Industrial  anh  Business  Forms,  and  Job  Planning. 

FINDING  A  JOB.  1973,  56  pages,  $.50.  "  ^ 

The  publication  includes  information  needed  foriinding  a  job.  Areas  included  a.-e: 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  the  intenil^ew,  things  to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
form,  and  the  resume.  r,  j. 

THE  NEWSPAPER.  1970,  28  pages,  $.50.  - 

This  publication  was  developed  to  help  'the  student  Jearn  to  read  and  use 
newspapers.  Problems  and  quizzes  are  included. ^ 

OHIO 

JOB  METHODS  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL  Handout  Sheets.  Leader's 
Resour^  Material.  1966,  15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  P95tage  and  handling. 

This  portfolio  of  handout  sheets  is^  essential  for  students  tq  illustrate  important 
points.  Each  of  the  15  sheets  is  keyed  for  use  in  the  instructor's  manual  and  should 
,   be  given  to.  learners  and  participants  at  the  appropriate  time. 

.SOUTH  CAROLINA 

LOCATING  AND  SECURING  A  JOB.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  29  pages,  $.75. 

4  * 

The  nnanual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrdlledjn  vocational  education 
courses.  Addrjessed  to  the  student,  the  manuaftakes  him  through  a  series  of  seven 
steps  in  securing  a  job.  There  ar«,assignments  and  helpful  illustrations  which  provide 
opporturiity' for  the  application  of  ,  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  text  material. 

TENNESSEE       '  . 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATfi-B LAST  OFF!  1971,  169  pages,  $4.75. 

^  .  .  This  nnanuahwas  designed  for  stCideht  use.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit  is  a  skill 
test.  As  long  as  the  student  succejsfully  completes  all  the  problems  on  these  tests," 
he  gets  to  disregard  alLof  the  assfgrimeats  in  that  unit.  The  content  includes  the 
number  system,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole 


numbers. 


/ 
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''vOCATld^lAL  .-RELATED  MATH-TOUCVfDOWN !  1971,  125  pages,  $4.25. 

This  publijation  is  designed  to  help  a  student  improve  math  skills.  Related 

information  sheets,  skill  practice  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  and  evaluation  (test)  ^ 

sl^eets  are  included.  Vocationally  related  problems  are  used  for  skill  practice  and  X 

assignments.         ■  | 

TEXAS 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING.  1972,  $3.90. 

This  reference  manual  has  been  prepared  by  clwood  H.  Chapman  and  published 
'*  by  Science  Research  Asspciates,  Chicago,  Illinois,  It  is  a  part  of  a  set  of  three 

manuals  dealing  with  attitudes.  ^  *  . 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $1.25. 

This^manual  contains  suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  qyjestions. 
The/ material  is  helpful  in  assessing  student  understanding  and  comprehension. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL.  19*^2,  $lVoO. 

This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  upon  the  reference  manual  described 
,  above.  Assignments  cover  such  items  as  fundamentals  ^of  good*  human  relations, 

^  ways  to  compensate  for  yguth  and  inexperience,  and  ways  to  make  good  first 

impressions.  '         ,  , 

TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas 
INDIANA 

^ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS.  1969,  H  pages,  $.20. 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  organization  and  implementation 
of  an  advisory  committee.  The  contents  of  this  publication*  are:'^  description 
guideline  for  establishing  a  cqpfmittee,  steps  in  organizing  and  implementing  the 
^  advisory  committee,  the  meelKig,  purposes  of  the  committee,  a  sample  letter  to 

members,  constitution  or  guidelines,  and  a  bibliography. 

-  •     MAINE  f  • 

TdEAS  for  TEACHERS.  1973,  77  pages. 

This  booklet  was^ae^pjped  to  help  teacher^  motivate  the  disadvantaged^^tcouhsl^. 
be  valuable  in  working  with  all  students.  It  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested^ 
teaching  activitie.s  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  world-of  work,  occupations,  living 
with  your  job,  managing  more,  mathefnatics,  and  other  areas. 

-  ...'^  . 

MARYLAND 

A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OUTLINE' FOR  USE  IN  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THREE  YE/^R  SEQUENCE.  19.72,  69  pages. 

\  This  is  a  three-year  course  ou4;line  for  cooperative  vocational  education.  The  outline 
/  includes  lessons,  suggested  activities,  and  referencesi-  —  —  >• 


.,ERIC 


MISSOURI  J 

ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  1973,  124  pages,  $3.00. 

This' is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  coordinators  of  cooperative  education  in  teaching 
-  general  employment  information  needed  by  young  beginning  employee?  The- 
instruction  should  be  valuable  to  any  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupation 
of  the  student.  The  study  guide  and  instructor's  manual  are  each  attractively  bound 
in  a  three-ring  plastic  binder. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  COQE  METHOD.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  118  pages, 
$4.00  plus  postage  and  handling. 


The  job  of  the  coordinator  in  cooperative  education  requires  the  mastery  of  many 
specific  skills  which  are  identified  and  explained  in  this  publication.  The 
performance  of  the  coordinator's  role  calls  for  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
v^Kjch  are  also  described.  However,  the  difference  between  an  outstanding 
coordinatc'r  and  one  who  is  only  average  is  usually  the  application  of  tricks  of' 
the  trade^hat  normally  are  gained  only  by  experience.  In  this  handbook,  the  author 
relates  the\manyNittle  tricks  that  he  has  found  to  work  from  his  years  of  rich 
e);(perience         coolxijinator,  supervisor,  administrator,  and  teacher-educator. 

NEW.-JERSEY^'     *     X  '  J 

STUDENT'S  MANUAbs^TbR  si}PERVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS.  Student's  Ma(iual.  1970,  l^pag^s,  $2.00. 

This  manual  is  prepared  specifically  for  trairte^  enrolled  in  the  course  entitled 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational  Subjects."  R^onsibilities  and  requirements 
of  teaching  vocational  subjects  are  stressed  in  the  publication. 

TIME.  1970,  65  pages,  $.50. 

This  manual  is  about  time,  its  importance,  its  use,  zones,  and  other  information. 
This  manual  also  includes  problems  and  tests. 

THE  WORKER  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.' 1970,  287  pages,  $5.00. 

The  units  presented  are:  problems  of  labor  and  management,  capjjalism  of  its  rivals, 
history  of  the  labor  movement^structure  and  function  of  trade \inions,  personnels 
responsibilities  in  modem  industry,  problem-solving  techniques  af  labor  and 
management,  intra-labor  problems,  corrective  legislation,  the  worker's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  problems.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of, lessons,  and  each 
lesson  provides  various  outlooks  on  the  topic  presented.  Thirty-nine  pages  of  unit 
tests  are  included, 

WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOR  AMERICANS.  1969,  106  pages,  $2.00.  , 

The  author  intended  this  book  as  a  guide  to  be  used  in  exploring  contemporary 
problems.  There  is  no  attempt  tb  give  final  answers.  The  major  areas  explored 
are  nationalism,  war,  rule  by  force,  population,  and  religions. 


NEW  -MEXICO      ^    '  \      .     '  ^ 

'  PERSONAL    GROWTH   CURRICULUM   FOR '  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  ^157  pages,  free.,  \  A 

The  content  is  designed  not  only  to  provide  skill  development  in  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing,  but  also  to  develop  a  new  life  perspectiye,and'an  awareness- 
of  *family  and  social  responsibilities.  It  is  intended  to  lift  attituoes  from  defeatism 
and  rejection  .to  those  of  confidence  and  leadership.  The  guide  contains  six  major 
divisions  including  an  introduction,  family  life,  health  education,  world  of  work, 
money  management,  ar\d^  citizen  governments 


NEW  YORK  -      *  '  *  . 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,  56  pages,  S^SQ. 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate  planning.  There 
are  six  lesspns  ana****a....£as^problem  analysis  for  planning  an  estate. 

OHIO  V 

A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARM  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  pages,  $1.50. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types  of  alarm  systems  for  retail  security  was 
prepared  by  Mosler  Safe  Company' without  bias  for  their  own  products.  It  details 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  alarm  systems  to  aid  in  the  improvenrient 
of  security.  ^ 

"ICREATIVE  THINKING.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  100  pages,  $3.00.  "  ^ 

This  guide  defines  creativeness  and  presents  way5  to  contribute  creatively  through 
an  interplan  of  attitudes,  aptitudes,  resources,  and  planning.  The  unit  can  bemused 
with  high  school  students,  post  high  school  students,  and  adults.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  an  introductory  study  of  the  principles  of  creative  thinking  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  by  which  individual  'and  group  creativity  may  be  increased. 

D,C.T.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS.  1970,  71  pages,  $.50  plus  $.40  shipping. 

^      This  is  a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching  of  prominent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  ha^Z-efcesn  chosen  by  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised\of  publications  fronn  most  states  active  in  vocational  educatio^n. 
'  Also  listed  with  the  title  of  each  publication  are  the  reference  materials  with  the 
*  address  frqrp  which  they  may  be  obtained.     ,  ,  ^  ^ 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT  JOB.  Teacher's  Guide?  (Cooperative  Training.*)  1970,  54 
pages,  $1,510.'  .  ,  .    '  ^   "  ^  ' 

i,  ,      '  ^ 

The  content  is  organized  into  five  units  ranging  from  planning  your  career  objective 
to  the  interview.  The  material  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locating  job  sources, 
applying  for  employment,  and  successfully  completing  the  interview.  Teaching 
suggestions  helpful   in  handling  the  content^  are  included  along  with  some 


instru£:tiohaNaids  f6r  teacher  use      '  ^  ^ 


4  ^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARrrs  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURfllCULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHfo.  1971,  116  pages,  $2.40  each  plus  $40 
shipping,  9th-12th  grade.. 

This  guide  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  industrial  arts  ir.otructl}rs 
in  teaching  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program. 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  RESOURCE  SUPf^LEMENT  TO  CQNSUMEFf 
EDUCATLON  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  80  pages,  $2.40  each  plus 
$.40  sh/pping.  , 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  presenting  consumer  '*know  how"  to  the  MpT>V 
trainees.  It  contains  concepts,  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences,  and  ' 
suggested  resources. 

<• 

OCCUPATIONAL- W.ORK  ■  ADJUSTMENT    RESOURCE    SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  QHin  1971  -63  pages 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping,  K-1.2.  ,   '  ,  [.- 

This  guide  was  developed  for  occupational  work  adjustment  programs  -in  Ohio. 
It  is  a  teacher's  guide  including  objectives,  concepts,  and  suggested  learning  and 
evaluation  experiences.  Some  areas  included  are  the  economic  system,  the  job,  ways 
to  apply  for  a  job,  the  paycheck,^  budgeting,  money,  banking,  and  credit. 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTOR'S  MANUAL.  1973,  121 
pa^es,  $4.00  plus  $.40  shipping.  *  * 

ual  was  developed  for  occupational  work  experience  program* 
areas  as  safety  education  in  driving,  using  the  telephony,  decision 
apply  for  and*g&ls^a  job,  what  the  employee  wants,  and  other 
"  rmation. 


PATHWAYS 


.F-IMPROVEME[(lT.  .1972,  83- pages,  $2.S). 


Thi^  is  a  course  outlin^^or  developing  attitudes  about  a  student's  personality, 
personal  appearance,  and  ability  to  communicate.  It  includes  measurable  objectives! 
teaching  content,  and  projects^  which  will  help  the  student  fearn  to  be  more 
successful.  Each  project  hasobjectiv.es,  step-by-step  directions,  and  evaluation  rating 
factors  for  the  coordinator.  \,        ^  *       /  ' 


THINKING  ABOUT  YOUR  FU^Dr^.  1971,  2  pages,  $.04. 


This  is  a' handout  used  by  most  coordiWors  ,to  gauge  ipitial  reaction  in' mass 
recruitiipg  assemljlies.  It  has  a  filMn  blank  on  the  back  cover  for  if;dl<^tion  of  interest 
in  the  program.  .  ^ 


Tr/iN^NG  plans  for  COOPERATIVE  OFFJCE  eDUC)^TibN.  Teacher's 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  197)Ei,  47  pages,  $1.0Q.,  f^v.  / 

^This  ^manual  contains  training  pfens  for-^  variety  of  office  occu^atior^^itable 
for  a  high  school  cooperative  education  .progranri.         *  2  -  v 


AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ECOLC 
LEADER.  1972,  31  pages,  $2.00. 


FOR  TOMORROW'S 


BUSINESS 


A  subject  of  national  concern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  outline  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside^  projects  to /acquaint  students  with  egological  problems 
in  their  own' community.  Several  rejated  films, are  listed  as  well  as  many  printed 
references. 


OKLAHOMA 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATION AL /EDUCATION  -  A  BASIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 
^      1972,  553  pages,  $10.00 

This  color-coded  publication  i/ a  basic  ^course  of  study  for  cooperative  vpcatipnal 
education.  Topics  covered  a/e:  orientation,  employment,  personal  development, 
employee  relations,  communications,  financial  management,  and  insurance.  The 
self-contained  units  includ^  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  ^ 
and  students,  informatioi;  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment  sheets,  tests, 
and  answers  to, tests. 


•HANDBOOK.  FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM?.  1972,  51  pages,  $1.25. 

This  piiblication  is/ to  serve  as  a  handbook  fdr  teachers  of  cooperative  programs 
in  vocattanal  e^u^tion.  Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  vocational  education, 
types  of  programs,  responsibilities  of.  the'  teacher-coordinator  and  the  advisory 
committee,  leglkregulations,  selection  of  students  and  training  stations,  evaluation, 
and  sample  formsMo  be  used  in  the  program.^^ 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  ENGLISH.  Cu  riculum  Guide.  1572,  778  pages,  $12.00, 
8th,  9th,  2lhd/or  10th  grade. 

This  cokir-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  includes  six  areas 
which  Delate  English  to  the  occupation^lclusters  of  construction,  general  mechanic|il 
trades/ and  home  sipd  community  services.  Each  self-contained  instructional  unit 
incli^fies  performance  pbjectives,  suggfested  activities  for  teacher  angl  students,' 
infc/rmation  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  tran^pare,ncy  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to 
thwS  tests.  Areas  cover  general  vocational,  capitalization,  punctuation,  parts  af 
speech,  the  sentence,  and  usage.  /  , 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH;- Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  908  pages,  $12.00. 

This  curriculum  guide  includes  seven  areas,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more  units 
of  instruction.  Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,,  sljggested 
activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  visual 
aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test/Units  are  planned  foy-  more  than  one  lesson. 
ot  classy  period  of  instruction.  There  are  a  total  of  39  units  of  instruction  covering 
the  f 6 Mowing  areas:  measurej^ient,  whole  numbers,  fractions,  <lecimals,  percent,, 
consumer  education,  and  geometry.  S 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,546  pages, 
$10.00,  8th,  9th,  and/or  10th  gr^ide. 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  relates  social  studies 
to  the  vocational  clusters  of  construction,  general  'mechanical  trades,  and  home 


and  community  services.  The  four  areas  included  are  general  vocational,  government, 
social  studies,  and  industry  in  Oklahoma.  Each"  self-contained  unit  includes 
performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

^COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GENERAL  RELATED  THEORY 
CLASS  OUTLINE.  1972,  45  pages, -free.  / 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  use  in  cooperative  .vocational ieducatibn  gefieral  related 
theory  class.  There  are  eight  units  and  included  in  each  cinit  are  objectives,  class 
activities,  suggested  references,  and  films.  Some  of  ihe  units  are:  employer  arid 
enriploye^  relationship,  human  relationship,  ^consumer  education,  and  career  and 
job  exploration.  This  guide  is  appropriate  for  any  cooperative  cla^s.  - 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BASIC  READING  SKILL^  TO  ADULTS  (A  RIGHT 
TO  READ  PROGRAM).  1973,  100  pages,  free. 

"4 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills  to  adults.  Worksheets 
are  included  in  the  manual  for  student  use. 

RESOURCE    MATERIALS    FOR     HOME    ECONOMICS    EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS.  1970,  32  pages,  free,  secondary. 

,  This  bulletin  is  the  introduction  to  the  series  of  bulletins  which  constitute  the 
resource  ^materials  for  home  economics  education  in  Pennsylvania.  It  explains  the 
terminology  and  curriculum  structure  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for  developing 
'  the  resource  materials  in  each  curriculum  area. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ;  ■  s 

FOOD    DISTRIBUTION,    THE'  SUPERMARKET    ENTRY  OCCUPATIONS. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  49  pages,  $1.25,  secondary;  also  available  19  transparencies, 
.  1971,  $2.75.  „  :  ^  - 

This  publication  was  developed  to  assist  coordinators  of  distribution  and  marketifig 
to  i^nriprove  and  expand  instruction  activities^  preparing  high  school  studentivto 
enter  and  progress  in  the  area  of  food  distribution.  The  manual  contains  activitieK 
and  tests  and  includes  areas  such  as  history  of  the  supermarket,  store  organization, 
majpr  departments,  channels  ?)f  distribution_j^  and  other  related  information. 

LOW-COST    TEACHER-MADE    OVERHEAD    TRANSPARENCIES.  Teacher^s 
Manual.  J969,  63  pa^es,  $1.00.  - 

'  ^         -        "  ^  ^ 

This  printed,  well-illustrated  booklet  contains  V  thorough  discussion  of  the  merit 
^and  potential  of  one  material  that  can  be  usetfipc^the  production  of  overhead 
'transparencies.  The  material,'known  as  three  Mil  Trycite,  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile,  very  transparent,  ancf  can  be  obtained  in  a  pre-cut  sizQ, 
.      useful  in  teaching.  It  can  be  utilized  without^expensive  equipment  or  processing 
materials.  TKe  publication  provides  the  "how  to  do  it"  of  transparency  production 
in  excellent  detail.  ,  '  '        ^  ' 


■nnessee/       V  . 

^BASIC /REMEDIA'l  EDUCATION.  (96.8,  289  pages,  $5.25. 

handbook  offers  a  suggested  course  outNne,  sample  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
instri^fctional  materials,  and  aids  for  basic-remedial  e^cation.  It  was  designee^  to 
be  used  by  MDT  teachers.  F    '  ^  - 

BUlLDI^slG  ENGLISH  SKILLS -COMMUNICATIONS  -  LEVELS  N  and  l)i.l|l97l/ 
335  pages,  $4.25,  secondary.  ;       *  Je./ 

The  material  was  prepared  for  use  by  instructors  and  students  in  vocational 
/^  advancement  programs  in  secondary  schools.  i^tudent  may  begin  >t  his  dlwn 
achievement  level  and  progress  at  his  individual  rat€  under  the  instructor's  guidance. 
Level  II  materials  are  written,  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades 
2-5;  Level  III  materials  are  for  grades  4-^'.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  into 
units  which  are  made  up  of  several  les^ns.  The  units  cx)ver  the  parts  of  speech 
and  the  sentence.  / 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  -  VOCATIONAL  REtATED  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDENTS.  1972,  225  pages,  $4.25. 

This  teacher's  guide  was  designed  for^;use  vy^ith  the  secondary  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vocational  student.  Ttiere^re  four  major  sections  covering 
equipment  and  materials,  suggested  instructional  units,  suggested  grading  standards, 
and  references.  Most  of  the  guide  deals  with  suggest^dsji^structional  units  such 
as  personality,  human  relations,  coRSumer  educaik)n,  andNiealth.       ■  , 

TENNESSEE  COOPERATIVE  COORDINATOR'S  HA(\1DB00K\  197l2,  144  pages^ 
^    $3.00.  * 

^   The  handbook  provides  suggestions  for  organizing  and  o^erating)^  cooperative 
^  vocational  program.  The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all  cooperative  programs. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  are  advantages  of  coboerative  \^ocationa] 
education,  school  administrators*  responsibility,  establishing  a  program,  and  duti 
of  coordinators 

WASHINGTON  ^ 

[^VERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1973,  150  pages, 
$7.5Q, 

This  publication  was  developed  for  diversified  occupations  coordinators  but  could^. 
be  used  by  other  cooperative  education  teachers.  Some  of  the  units  of  instruction" 
^re  business  matl.,  human  relations,  job  orientation,  and  career  exploration. 

WYOMING 

WYOMING  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM^GUIDE.  Teacher's. Manual.  1970,  34 
pages,  free,  7th-12^h  grade. 

Through  the  program  of  mathematics  the  student  should  become  aware  of  the^ 
<ninfluences  a  command  of  figures  can  make  in  his  continuing  occupational  and 
*personal  development.  The  content  can  be  summarized  as  an  attempt  to:  emphasize 
♦  the  "why"  just  as  much  as  the  "how,"  teach  mathematics  as  a  structure,  allo\^ 
students  to  discover  relationships  for 'themselves  whenever  possible,  and  teach  thje 
social  utilitY'  or  practical  applications  of  mathematics  and  of  arithmetic- 
comptrtation/ 


*  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  ^ 

/  - 

Orders  foV  mcfterials  should  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  appropriate  State  source.  Specific 
ordering  information  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
J[An  ast^ejisk  indicates  that  whether  or  not  items  are  listed  in  this  publication*  a  list  of 
instructional  materials  from  that  source  is  available  upon  request.) 

ALABAMA    \  ^       )  ' 

r 

For /agriculture  publications:  | 

^  I  Mr{  /\.  H.  Halcomb,  Subject  Matter  Specialist,  Agribusiness  Education,  101  Petrie  Hall, 
y  Auburn-,  Alabama  3683bNs^ 

/     For  career  education  and  homfev^economics  publications: 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  ^Education,  State  Office  Building, 
Montgomery,' Alabama  36104.  xi\ 

A  Catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  technical  education  and^rade  and  industrial' 
publications  is  available  upon  request  from:  Instructional  Materials,  Trade' and  Industrial 
Education,  P.O.  Box  2847,  University,  Alabama  35486.  -  \ 

ALASKA  ,        .  '  '  y  ' 


/ 


rfoli  of 


Dn^^  of  Vocational  Education,  Pouch  F,  Alaska  Office  Building,  Juneau,  Alaska  39801. 
ARIZONA  *  ^  ^    ^  . 

Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  1535  West 
Jefferson,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007. 

ARKANSAS 

Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  State  Department  of  Education- 
State  Education  Building;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201. 

CALIFORNIA*  ,  .  ^^ 

For  vocational  agriculture  films,  filmstrips,  manuals,  and  other  materials: 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  materials  is  available  upon  request  from: 
Vocational  Education  Productions  (VEP),  California  Polytechnic  State  College,  San  Luis 
Obispo,' California  93401. 

For 'health  publications: 

University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Allied  Health  Professions  Projects, 
"   12016  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025. 
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For  home  economics  publications: 

Jilm  Fair  Communications,^0900  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studio  City,  California  91604. 

For  fire  service  'ti;aining  marrOals^: 

California  State  sOepartment  of  Education,  Business  Services  Section,  Textbook  and 
Publication  Sales,  7-21  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

For  apprentice  and  peace  officer  trammg  materials:  * 

California  Statue  DepartmentXof  Education,  hiscal  Office-Order  Section,  721  CapitoVMall, 
Sacramento,  California  95814.  A  separate  pri^  Jist  is  available  upon  request  for  police  of^cer 
reference  material  and  training  films  from:  Officer  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  ^f 
General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191,  Sacramento,  California  95820. 

For  peace  affic^c^aining  materials:  .  ^ 

When  ordering  this  material,  officers  should  state  their  ran^  and  the  department  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  order  should  be  addressed  to  Documents  and  Publications, 
Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of  General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191, 
Sacramento,  California  9^820.  Sales  tax  of  5%  must  be  added  to  all  orders  originating 
in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office^ 
Building  No.  9,  744  P  Street/Sacramento,  at  the  public  counter  in  ;the  lobby. 

Check  or  money  order  must  be  made  payable  to  the  state  of  Caljforjiia.  NO  ORDERS 
tAN  BE  FlULED  C.O.D.  • 

COLORADO 

Center  for  Career  Development,  Dissemination  Division,  Robm  318,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Co)©rado  80639.  , 

CONNECTICUT  '  (  ' 

^Angelo  J.  T^de$co,  Consultant;  Bureau  of  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculum  Center;  Division  of 
Vocational  ' Education;  State,  Office  Building,  Room  336;  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 
Publications  are  free  aqd  are  «ent  postpaid.  Requests  must  be  made  oa^officiat  school  system 
stationery. 

DELAWARE  '  \  ' 

Dr.  Burton.  Braverman,^  Supervisor;  Curriculum  and  .Research;  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  John  G.  Townsend  Building;  Dover,  Dielaw^re  19901.  Chec|s  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  ^  <3 

GEORGIA 

State  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Instructional  ^S^rvices,  State  ^ffice  Building, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 


IDAHO  . 

Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  506  North  5th,  Boise,  ldafTbs§3720. 
ILLINOIS*^,  ^  r  4 

Vocational  Agriculture  ^ervices,  University  of/ll/inois,  434  IVIumford  Hall,  Urbana,  lllin 
6,lo(^,  Terms  of  sale  forjordering  purposes  arjb:  * 

If  order^s^ billed  for  paymentrp^fgge  is  added  to  the  prices  listed. 

If  payment  is  sent^i'th  the  order,  the  follovving  amounts  should  be  added  for  postage  and 
handling: 

Orders  up  to  $^^S^  add  $.50 
Orders  $10  to  $2o\  add  $.7^^ 
Orders  over,  $20  -  aAl  $1.00 


INDIANA 


H^ite, 


Instructional  Materials  LaboratorySjfA.W.  Building,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre 
Indiana    47809^.        '  *  ^ 

IOWA  / 

For  agriculture  publications: 

Information  and  Publication  Services  Section^  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State 
Office  building*,  De^  Moines,  Iowa  50319. 

For  home  economics  publications: 


University  Book  , Store,  Ames,  Iowa  SOOIO. 
For  06Cu|)ational  resource  publications:  ^ 


North  lawa  Area  ODmmunity  College,  AttentionrJVIariestelle  Brown,  500  College  Drive  Mason 
City,  Iowa  50401, 

main'e        ■  / 

Department  of  Educational,  and  Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine    04330-  '  , 
.  MARYLAND 

Fpr  health  publications:  .   '  * 

Publication  Sales;  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;'1201 
16th  Street  N.W.;  Washington,  D.C.    20036.  Stock  #244-25^0.  '  ^ 

)   f    For  all  other  vocational  publications:  •  * 

P.O.  Box  8717,  Friendship  International  Airpor?,  Baltimore,^  Maryland  21240., 


•.MASSACHUSfeTTS^^^     '  , 
Fpr  career  education  publications: 

Available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern  Educational  Network.  Direct  inqyiries 
to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02164. 

MISSISSIPPI 

T 

i 

Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State  Uniyersity,  P.O.  Drawer  DX,  Mississippi  State, 
Mississippi  39762.  Orders  accompanied  by  payment  will  be  seijt  pt/stpaid.  Billing  for  all  other 
orders  will  have  postage  added.  ^ 

MISSOURI*  , 

Send  requests  for  1973  74'price*  Hlt^and  order  form  to:  Amon  Herd,  Director;  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory,  8  Industrial  Education  Building;  University  of  Mfssouri-Columbia; 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201.  A  specific  form  provided  from  the  above  address  must  be  used 
when  ordering  all  materials.  A  check  or  money  order  for  the  total  amount  must  accompany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  order  is  furnished.  Schools  MUST  attach  official  purchase 
order.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  J973-74'*'lnstructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog.  -  *  - 

NEVADA 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational-TecFinica!  Division,  1105  LoutfcSn^  Road7;CDntrorid,  New 
Hampshire  03301. 

NEW  JERSEYr 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick^  IMew  Jersey  08903.  All  schoof  orders  should  be  made  on  official 
school  purchase  order  form  and  sent  to  the  above  address.  In  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
materials,  you  will  be  billed  for  postage  or  shipping  charges.  Individuals  may  order  materials 
by  including  a  check  or  postal  money  order  for 'the  arlTou>k  of  the  materials  plus  $.30  per 
book* postage.  Please  make  all  checks  payable  to:  Vocational  Curriculum  ^aboratory-Rutger's. 

NEW  MEXICO  ^  ,    .  ♦ 

DepaptfTtent  ot  fcducatran.  Education  Building,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 

NEW  YORK 

The  Sbtc^Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Finance,  Publications  Distribution  Unit,  Albany, 
New  York  12224.  Single  copies  only  sold  to  education  institutions  outside  the  state.  No 
"ori  approval"  copies  wMJ  be  sent.  Prices  given  are  net  and  include  book  rate  postage. 
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Orders,  with  remittance,  shduld  be  sent  to:  The  Publication  OistributiortUait,  State  Education  , 
Department,  Albany,  New  York  12224. 

State  education  departments,  colleges,*or  curriculum  laboratories  ha\^g  similar  materials  to' 
exchange  should  make  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Ditefopment, 
Albany,  New  York  12224.  Copies  of  New 'York  State  curriculum  materials  arfe  available 
through  the  microfiche  services  of  The  ERIC  System  r 

OHIO  •  ' 

For  agriculture'  publications: 

Ohio  Agricultural  Education,  Curriculum  Materials  Secvice,  The  Ohio  State  University  Room 
254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210.  .  '  ^ 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

Instructiotial  Materials  Laboratory,. The  OKio  State  University,  1885  Nei!  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210.  Ohio  schools  or  o^her  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct  20  percent  frorn 
price  quoted.  On  out-of-state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  of  thejsame  manual,  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discount  applies. 

Statements  will  be  rendered>on  receipt  of  official  purchase  orders;  otherv^e,  remittance 
must  accompany  orders.  All  checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payabl^to  the  Ohio-^ 
State  University.  Postage  must  be  included  at  the  following. rates:  single  copy-$.40;  2  to 
12  copies"$.35  each^  13  or  more  copieS"$.25  each.  A  catalog  with  order  forms  is  available 
on  request. .  .  , 

OKLAHOMA  ^''^-^K  ' 

The  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  State  Department -of  Vocational  and 
TechaitaUEducation^  15|j|  W^t  J^th^enue,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074.  Checks  in  the 
amqunt  o|  order  made  payable  to  the  CurrlcuTi^'^  Ifi^rOfctibTTal  Materials  C^ter  tnusi  ^ 
accompany  the  order.  Publications  are  postpaid. 

OREGON 

For  health  publications: 

Documents  Clerk,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  942  Lancaster  Drive  NE,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 
For  all  other  vocational  publications:  *  ^ 

Division  of  Commynity  Colle*s  and  Vocational  Education/^ Oregon  Board  af  Education 
Public  Services  Building,  Salem,  Oregon  97310.  *^  \ 

PENNSYLVANIA  ,  '  ' 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Information  and  Publications,  P.O..^Box 
911,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17126.  Check  or  money  order  in  the  proper  amount,  made 
payjl^e  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  must  accompany  each  order. 
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SOUTH  CA 


Vocational  Eduction  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  Hall,  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South 
Carolina  296^1. 

TENNESSEE-^'  ^ 

Vocational  Curriculum  Leboratory,  Box  I'^M,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  orders 
must  be: 

1.  On  official  purchase  order  properly  signed  by  an  official  of  the  organization. 
Invoices  will  be  rendered  at  list  price  plus  postage. 

2.  Accompanied  with  check  for  full  amount  of  materials  plus  postage  and  handling 
based'  on  the  following  scale:  ^ 

single  copy  •  $.50 
2  to  10  copies  •  $.35  each 
11  or  more  copies  -  $.25  each 

Make  checks  pft^able  to  State  of  Tennessee.  Because  a  lirr^ited  number  of  each 

item  was  prir^pd,  examination  copies  cannot  be  furnished.  All  sales  are 
final-materials  cannot  be  returned. 

TEXAS 


(A&M)  Vocational  Instructional  Services  Center,  F.E,  Box  182,  Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  Texas  77843.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or  money  order  must 
accompany  each  order  and  be  made  payable  to  Texas  A&M  University.  A  catalog  is  available 
upon  request. 

For  home  economics  publications: 

(TtIi)  Texas  1'ech^Univl'sityTHrome  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center,  P.O.  Box 
4067,  Lubbock,  TBxas  79409.  Total  payment  or  official  purchase  order  must  accompany 
order.  Official  purchase  order  terms  are  net  30  days.  Make  checks  payable  to  Home^Econpmics 
Instructional  Materials  Center.  Prices  include  postage.  Mailing  will  be  insured  only  i?  insurance 
is  requested  when  order  is  placed. 

(UT)  Industrial  Materials  Development  (Industrial  Education),  Division  of  Extension,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  each  order  and  must  be  made  f)ayable  to  the  University  of  Texas. 
Catalogs  are  available.  A  2  percent  state  sales  tax  or  taxWemption  certificate  is  required 
in  addition  to  prices  listed.  ^ 

VERMONT  ^\ 

'State  of  Vermont,  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vermont  05602. 

VIRGINIA* 

Mr.  Harry  Smith,  Director  of  Pubfic  Information  and  Publications,  State  Department  of 
EHiiratio]!,  P.O.  Box  6-G,  Richmond,  Virginia  23216. 
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WASHINGTON 

For  career  education  publications: 

Richard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education;  Old  Capitol  Building;  Olympia,  Washington 
98504. 


■  \ 


For  tftaciTgr's  resource  publications: 

LeRoy  McCartney,  Director;  Distributive  and  Office  Education;  216  Old  Capitol  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98504'.  N 

WEST  VIRGINIA  *  ^  ,  ^  ' 

Coordinator  of  Curriculum  Development;  Bureau  of '  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  Room  B-243,  Building  6,  Capitol  Complex,  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Vocational  Curricula 'Material  Funds  for  the  ifimount  of  the  order. 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Clifford  Zenor,  Vocational  Education  Consultant- Instructional  Services,  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  4)802  Sheboygan  Avenue,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53702.  y  -  .  K 

WYOMING  ^    .  ^  ^  -     i    i    ^    .  : 

State  Department  of  Ejlucation,  Division  of  Public  Information,  Capitol  Bmld<nq,  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  82001. 


NOTE:  Request  for  specific  material  contained  in  this  annotated  listing  shduld1}e  sBnttothe 
appropriate  State  source. 
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ACCESSION  NUMBFrT  vil01454 


PUBLICATION  DATt:  74\ 


TITXE:     VOCATICNAL   LDlACATICN  STATE   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  "AGRICULTURE, 
REVISED  197^. 

 ±    

DESCRIPTOR:      ^ANNOTATED   b  I  8L  IQGF  APH  lES  ;   ^ABSTRACTS;"  *VCjCATIOr;AL  EDUCATION; 
^INSTRUCTIONAL  ^ATtRIALS;    .^AGR ICUL  TUHc 


EDRS  PRICE:     ME   AVAILABLC    IN  VT-LRIC  SET. 


DESCRIPTIVL  UUtzi  pTpT 


AESTPACT:^  T^Ic    AN-aTATrr    l  ISFTh^  CLVRTClMlfM  MATFPfAIS   P  TR/A  f.P  T  f  I  M  Tt  tl<      T  5; 


PROVIDEDAIN  O^Zch  TO  APPRISE  PLA">INcfS,  ADMIN  I STF  ATORS ,  VOCA 
OTHERS  iItERESTED  IN  OFFERING  OR  INVGLVEL-  IN  VOCATIONAL  PRO 
AVAILABLE  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  OtVhLCPED  BY  VARIOUS  STATES. 
MATEPIALS   HAVr    ettN   IDEMIFIbD  WITh  Tne    I N  ^TPUCT  ION  AL  TITLFy, 

CL  ASSIF  1CATIL\   SYSTEM  CF   THE  LFFICE   CF   t  OUCA  T  ION .   IHt   TITLZ         THE  DOCUMENT, 
PUBLICATION  DATE,   THE   NUMBER  DF^PAGESt  PRICE,    MiD  A  ^SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONTENT  IS 
PROVIDED  FOR   EACH   ANNOTATION.    (  KE )  *  •  ^ 


lONAL   EDUCATlRS  AND 
RAMS  CF  THE 
THE  CURRICULUM 
ANp^CPDES   FROM  THE 


CONTRACT  NUMBEP:     OE G-G-72-468 2 


INSTITUTION  NAME:     tTKLAHOMA   STATE   DEPT.   OF   VOCATION  AL  vAND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,   STILLWATER.   CURRICULUM  , AND   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER, 

SPONSORING   AGEr^CY   NAME:     HFFICE  QF    EDUCATION   (DHEW),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Discrimination  Prohibited  -  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  "No  person 
in  the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  befP&fits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activit>  receiving  federal  financial  assistance,"  Therefo|rs,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  ip  compliance  with 
this  law.  J  ^ 

 1  7  ^  


The  project  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  from  fhe 
XI. S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educatjgn  should 
be  inferred. 
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Revised  1974 
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AVAILABLE  FROM  STATE  EDUCATION  AOENCIES 
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Developed  and  disseminated  pursuant  t<S 
Grant  No.  OECM)-72-4682  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educatiocr  ' 
Under  Pary^I  -  Curriculum  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Eclucation, 
VcKational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 

by  the  *  . 

*Curriculuni>  and.  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

1974-Revision  / 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIFIC  MATERUL  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  ANNOTATED  LISTING  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  TO  THE  APPROPIUATE  STATE  SOURCE. 

SOURCE  FOR  EACH  ITEM  USTED  IS  INDICATED  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  ENTRY-SE? 
INDUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  AT  BACK  OF  PUBLICATION.  ' 

'      ^r'      *^  >*-  ^ 
^  •  .  •  * 

^Jleyise4^publi^^ons  (angotated  J^tin^^^  ^X^i^blejn  «ie^  following  vocat|onal  areas: 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Agriculture  ,     .  ^ 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Distributive  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Health  Occupational  Education      ,  ^ 
State  Instructional  Materials  for  Home  Economics  *» 
State  Instructional  Materials  for  Office  Occupations 
State'  Instructional  Materials  for  Technical  Education  *  t 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations  .  ^ 

The  above  items  are  available  for  purchase  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office]  Washington,  D.C.  20402 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  #886, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  Stock  #1780-01341.  Price  $1.30. 
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•  INTRODUCTION  AND  EXpIaNATION  OF  CODING  SYSTEM 

^  fn  rec(fent  years  it  has  become  *^ppaVent  .that  a  strong  relation^ship  exists  between  the  world 
of^'education  and  the  world  of  work.  Emphasis  is  on  the  concept^.that  the  development  of  our 
hdman  resources  is  vital  to  1;he  well-being  and.  growth  of  our  society.  In  order  to  implement 
this  belief,  leaders  in  all  fields  have  focused  their  attention  on  education  and  especially  on 
vocational  education.  . 

This  annotated  listin'g^of  curriculum  materials  is  provided  in  order  to  apprise  planners, 
administrators,  vocational  educators,  and  others  interested  in  offering  or  involved  in  vocational 
education  programs  of  the  available  curriculum  materials  developed  by^he  various  states. 

The  curriculum  materials  are  offset  unless  specified  as  mim'eo.  TTie'v  have  been  identified  with 
the  instructional  titles  and  codes  from  the  classification  system  of  the  Office  of  Education.  These 
titles  and  codes  link  vocational  education  programs  to  occupations.  Utilizing  the  codes  in  this 
listing  relates  the  curriculum  materials  to  the  instructional  program.  Seven  major  vocational 
education  areas  are  identified  in  separate  listings  and  coded  as  follows: 

*  '  >  , 

01    Agriculture                   "  '  09  Home  Economics 

04    Distributive  Education  14  Office  Occupations 

07    Health  Occupations  Education  '    16  Technical  Education  , 

17    Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations 

The  items  are  refined  to  include  one  or  more  related  subitems  as  indicated  in  the  following 
example:  ^^ 

First  2-digit  position:  subject  matter  area  ^  : 

Example:  14  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Second  2-digi^  position:  principal  segment  of  subject  matter      ,       '  ^ 

Example:  14.02.  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSINO  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS 

Third  2-digit  position:  division  of  principal  segment 

Example:  14.0202  PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Fourth  2-digit  position:  first  level  detail  of  division  of  principal  segment 

Example:  14.020201  KEY  PUNCH  AND  CODINS  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

The  coding  system  is  contained  in: 

,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  .Education.  Vocational 
Education  and  Occupations  (OE-80061).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
July  1969.  ^        .  ^  ' 
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J-                   •  ,  CONTENTS 

-  •  '    ■  ; 

X                     ^  ^         .                                                             PagQ  ^ 

01.01  Agricultural  Production   1 

01.0101  Animal  Science    .   [   1 

01.0102  Plant  Science   ,   5 

01.0103  Farnfi  Mechanics  10 

01.0104  Farm  Business  Management  10 

01.0199      Agricultural  Produc^tion,  Other   17 

01.02  Agricultural  Supplies/Services   .  .  ^   17 

01.0201  Agricultural  Chemicals   17 

01.0202  Feeds   •  4  ^9 

01.D203      Seeds   "!  20 

01.0204      Fertilizers  (Plant  Food)  •  •  20 

01.0299      Agricultural  Supplies/Services,  Other  !  .  21 

01.03  Agricultural  Mechanics   24 

01.0301  Agricultural  Power  and  Ma^lnery  f  4 

01.0302  Agricultural  Structur?5s<erTd  Conveniences   ,  ,/28 

01.0303  Soil  Management   29 

0t^0305      Agricultural  Mpchanic3^3kills   29 

01.0306  Agricultural  ^nstrucrtton  and  Maintenance  33  . 

01.0307  Agricultural. fffectrification   '  34 

0V.0399      Agricultural  Mechanic's,  Other   35 


01.04  Agricultural  Products  ^  ^)C.  '  36 

01.0^01      Food  Products  .  .   y  36 

^  '  ""^-^  f  :        01.040102  .Dai.ry  Products-   ^  37 

01.0499      Agricultural  fffoducts,  Other    .  .  .  .  .\  ^8.. 


V 

01.05  Ornamental  Horticulture  i  .  .  ^i;.  ^   r  ^.39 

01.0501  Arboricuhure/^i  ,  :*  y.  39 

01.0502  Floriculture  n^i.   .  41 

01.0503  Greenhouse  dpefation  and  Management    ....  -  -43 

01.0504  Landscaping  ....  7  .  .  ^45 

01.0505  Nursery  Operation  and  Management  46 

01.0506  Turf  Management  46 

01.0599      Ornamental  Horticulture,,  Other  '.48 

01.06  Agricultural  Resources  (Conservation, 

Utilization,  and  Services)   48 

01.0601  Forests   1^   .  49 

01.0602  Recreation  .  '  50 

01.0603  ,    Soil   50 

01.0604  Wildlife   ,  .  .  .^^  .  .  51 

01.0607      Fish  ^  52 

01.07  Forestry  (Production,  Processing,  Managemerjt  • 

Marketing,  and  Services)   ^ '  52 

^        01.0704      Wood  Utilization   ^52 
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01.99  Agriculture,  Other    52 

Occupational  Resource  Material  *  !  ....  6.9 

Ad^nistrator's  Resource  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  59 

Career  Education   59 
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01.  AGRICULTURE 


Publications  marked  (Cooperative  Traim'ng)  in  the  title  or  supportive  statement  are  designed  for' 
use  in  cooperative  education  programs. 

'     .  "     t^"  * 

AGRICULTURAL  PRpDUCTION:  01.01 
ANIMAL  SCIENCE:  01.0101 

.  ILLINOIS  '       ^  . 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  BEEF;  1973  (Revised),  4  page!  $.06. 

?^  ^        Approved  practices  in  beef  production  from  selecting  animals  p  evaluating  and 
\  '  analyzing  records  are  presented  in  this  packet.  /  « 

^^Al»P^OVED  PRACTICES  FOR  BEEF.  Student's  Guide.  197^  pages,  $.06. 


This  guide  covers  such  items  as  getting  started  with'beef,  selecting  foundation  stock, 
caring  for  cow  and  calf^  feeding  cattle  for  market/  and  related  information. 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  SHEEP.  1973  (Revised),. 4  pages,  $.06. 

Information  presented  in  ihis  packet  includes  aMjroved  practices  for  sheep  from 
selecting  the  breeding  herd  to  analyzing  records/  ^ 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  SHEEP.  Student's  Guide.  1973,  4  pages,  $.06.. 

Material  covered  follows  thfe  format  established  in  the  leaflet  Approved  Practices^ 
Jor  Sheep  with  details  on, marketing  and  record  ^,keeping.  ^..-^.»v. 

APPROVED  PRAC]^S%OR.  SWINE.^^  pages';  $:i)6T  ^ 

Infdrmatioh  presented  in  this  packet  includes  selecting  the  breeding  herd,  care  and 
feeding,  housing,  and  keeping  ^records  on  swine.  '  *  .  - 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  SWJNE*;*^tudent's  Guide.  1973,  4  pages,  $.06. 

Coyerecf  in  the  leaflet  are  items  about  housing,  feedrng,'nhandling,-breedirig,  .and- 
caring  for  swine. 

ARTIFICALLY  INSEMINATING  LIVESTOCK.  1972  (Revised),  8  pages,  $.12. 

This  information  pamphlet  contains  material  on  artificial  insemination  of  livestock. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  artificial  insemination,  reproductive  organs  of 
mfammals,  collecting  and  storing  sperm,  actual  insemination,  and  tDreeding 
^Organizations  are  presented  in  this  pamphlet. 

BLOCKING  AND  TRIMMING  SHEEP.  1971,  8  pages,  $.12.  ^.r^ 

This  pamphlet  contains  information  on  blocking  and  trimming  sheep.  It  ^ows 
equipment  to  use  and  presents  a  step-by-step  procedure  for  blocking  and  trimming 
breeding  animals. 


Rir     •     *  •  ' 
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BLOCK'INyG  AND  TRIMMING  SHEEP  (SjLIDEFILM  144).  1970,  $2.95. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  42 frames.  It  show^ the  equipment  needed 
and  the  step-by-step  operation  when  blocking  and  trimming  sheep  for  show. 

BLOCKINd  A^VJCM"RIMMING  SHEET.  19.70,/3r transparencies,  $2.60. 

This  is  a  set  of  31  transparencies  illustrating  the  step-by-step  operation  of  blocking 
and  trimming^  sheep  for  show. 

BREE^DS  OF  SHEEP.  1973/20  pages,  $.30. 

This  packet  contains  information  about  history  and  appearance  of  the  major  and 
minor  breeds  of  sheep.  Pictures  of\  eact^are  included.]^ 


BREEDS  OF  SHEEP  {SLIDEFILM  145).  1973,  56  frames-color,  $3.40. 
BREEDS  ^OF  SWINE.  1971,  1,2  pages!  $.18. 

This  pani^hlet  contains  the  history,  description,  and  characteristics  of  the  breeds 
of  swihe.  It  also  contains  a  description  of  the  meat  type  boy  and  requirements 
for  certification.  * 
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BREEDS  OF  SWINE  (SLIDEFILM  164A).  1970,  $3.25. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  52  frames  which  briefly  describes  nine, 
breetJS"1S)nffnrion  to  this  country. 

CARING  FOR  THE  BROOD  MAR£  AND  FOAL.  Student's  Guide.  19fe7;  8  pages, 

ii2.'  •  ■■  ^  . 

The  guide  presents  information  about  breediciQ.  habits  of  the  mare,  the  care  of  ^ 
the  mare  and  foal,  and  similar  material  of  interest  to  breeders. 

CARtN(i^FOB  TH^SpW^ND  LITTER  AT  FARROWING  TIME.  Student's  Guide. 
,  1964,  8^pages„  $.lF.  .    "  ^      r   ^  I 

>  '  * 

This  well-illustrate^  leaflet  provides  much  helpful  information  concerning  ways  to 
prepare  the  farrowing  unit  and  other  tgpics  of  intermix  to  those  in  the  hog  business. 

CLIPPING  AND  TRIMMING  DAIRY  CATTLE  (SLIDEFILM  209).  1972,  34  ' 
frames-color,  $2.70.  '  '  • 

HORSE  TRANSPARENCIES. <^'l973,  40  transparencies,  $3.30. 

HORSESi  AND  HORSEM/CnSHIP.  1972;  44  pages,  $.66. 

This  pac1<et  contains  information  about  caring  for  and  using^horses  properly. 

JUDGING  BEJEF  CATTLE,  SWIWE,  AND  SHEEP.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  21  pages, 
$.35.  ^ 

Through  pictures  and  explanatory  material,  this  guide  pr;ovides  information  helpful 
in  judging  state*  and/or  national  contests.  Included  pre  points  to  consider  in 
developing  a  sound  judging  system. 

lb  ^  ' 


JUDGING  LIGHT  HORSES.  1972,  20  pages,  $.30. 

X  / 

This  guide  provides  information  for  judging  hgrses.  It  contains  illustrations  to  show 
the  correct  parts  and  the  faults  of  horses.  ^  / 

MANAGING  THE  BEEF  BREEDING  HERD.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  16  pages, 
$.24. 

The  content  provides  infornnation  on  care  of  the  breeding  herd,  care  of  the  cow 
at  calving  tinne,  care'^of  calves,  and  feeds  to  use. 

PLAd.  JdE  .U-IVESTOCK  .  SYSTE4V1  -AND  -^ESTHVIATE-  FERTILITY  COSTS 
(SLIDEFILM  372).  1968,  $3.15.  ^   y  ^  ' 

This  is  a  color,  single-franne  slidefiinn  of  48  frannes.  It  discusses  the  fitting^  of 
livestock  .to  various  resources:  land,  feed,  other  capital,  labor,  and  nnanagement. 
The  filnn  presents  a  shortcut  nnethod  for  estinnating  fertility  costs. 

PREPARING    THE    HORSE    FOR    RIDING    (SLIDEFILM    151).   1972,  51 
frames-color,  $3.25. 

\. 

PREVENTING  TRANSPORTATION  LOSSES  OF  LIVESTOCK  (SLIDEFILM 
186A).  1968,  $2.65. 

This  is  a- color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  33  frames.  It  uses  cartoons  to  show  the 
causes  and  means  of  preventing  bruises  on  livestock. 

RABBIT  RAISING.  1973,  12  pages,  $.18. 

Information  contained  in  this  packet  includes  breeds,  equipment,  and  caring  for 
and  preventing  injuries  and  diseases  of  rabbits. 

SELECTING  BEEF  BREEDING  ANIMALS  (SLIDEFILM  100A).  1970,  $4.00. 

This  is  a'color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  73  frames.Jt  illustrates  factors  to  remember 
in  selecting  beef  breeding  animals.  '  ^' 

SELECTING  BREEDING  SHEEP  (SLIDEFILM  143A).  1968,  $3.90. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  72  frames.  It  discusses  and  illustrates  the 
anatomy  of  sheep  and  their  desirable  characteristics.  It  expTains  the  way  to  select 
sheep  by  producing  ability. 

SHEARING  SHEEP  (SLIDEFILM  141A).'l970,  $3.95. 

This  is  a  color^  skigle-frame  slidefilm  of  73  frames.  It  illustrates  the  step-by-step 
operation.. of  shearing  sheep. 

-SfUDY  GUIDE   FOR  GOOD  ANIf5)AL  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PREVENTS 
POLLUTION.  1973/6  pages,  $.20. 

This  is  a  slidefiirn  of  29  frames!  It  provides  an  understanding  of  problems  farmers 
face  as  they  try  to  conform  to  'new  state  regulations  concerning  management  of 
livestock  waste.  This  should  be  used  primarily  with  non-farm  audiences.  It  can 
also  be  used,  as  an  individual  student  study  guide. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  SWINE  BREEDING.  Student's  Guide.  1965,  8  pages,  $.12. 


The  leaflet  describes  the  process  of  reproductiqp  and  causes  of  variation'in  offspring. 
Breeding  systems  are  discussed  and  the  effects  of  crossbreeding  in  swine  are  treated 
in  some  detail. 

USDA  GRADES  OF  SWINE.  1973,  8  pages,  $.12.  ^  - 

Information  contained^n  this  packet  includes  the  USDA  grade  requirements  for 
swine.  The  illustjations  are  excellent  and  help  tell  the  story. 

USDA  SWINE  AND  PORK  CAlRCASS  GRADES  (SLIDEFILM  168)."l973  Vo 
franrtes-coldr,  ^3.20.  -  -      —        ....   .  .       .      ,  . 

MAINE 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,  26  pages,  high  khooL 

This  is  a  curriculunn  guide  which  uses  behavioral  objectives  but  is  not  self-contained. 
It  contains  infcu-nnat'on  on  breeds,  management,  genetics,  feeds  and  feeding, 
housing,  disease  control,  financing,  and  selection.  ' 

MISSISSIPPI 

A  REFERENCE  UNIT^-^QjNI  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANIMAL  SCIENCE 
Instructor's  Guide.  1965,  46^ages,  $1.00. 

designed  to  prt/vide  teachers  and  students  with  a  comprehensive 
viewc^^  the  basic  principles  of  animal  science.  It  contains  five  units  covering 
anatonny  and  physiology,  nutrition,  environmental  factors,  diseases,  and  parasites 
of  farm  animals. 

Missouri' 

ADVAfsTCED  (SEMESTER)  SWINE  PRODUCTION.  1971,  165  pages,  $4.50. 

This  material  has  been  organized  into  three  sections:  feeder  pig  productfcn,  finishing^ 
market  hogs,  and  producing  breeding  stock.  These  units  may  be  taught 
independently  r'or  in  sequence. 

OHIO 

.  APPRAI^G  MARKET  HOGS  FOR  CARCASS  MERIT.  1969,  $4.95. 

This  contains  a  series  of  30  color  slides  and  an  illustrated  script  intended  to  assist 
the  student  in  learning  the  methods  of  appraising  market  hogs  for  carcass  value. 
Live  hogs  of  different  grades  were  obtained  and  phffbaawphed.  The  hogs  were 
slaughtered  in  the  meat  laboratory  aqd  Selected^  cuts  were  photographed. 

,    Tfll"  INSIDE  STORY  OF  MADAM  BRO^SOW.  1972, 

This  series  of  28  color  slides  and  illustrated  scrip^howytKe  sow's  reproductive 
tract  at  progressive  stages  during  gestation^The  series  vWadapted  from  the  Raiston 
Purina  Company  filmstrip  of  the- same  name.  (  ) 

^SWINE  DIGESTION.  $2.00.         \    .  \  .  f 

This  series  of  12  color  slides  and  illustrated  script  shows  the) digestive  proce^from 
the  mouth  to  the  "large  intestine.  y  ^ 

jt 


TEXAS  (A&M) 

CATTLE  FEEDERS'  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST.  1973,  100  pages, 
32.05. 


This  study  guide  provides  general  instruction  for  secondary  students  in  a  cooperative 
situation  and  also  contains  instruction  for  a  student  preparing  for  an  occupation 
in  the  cattle  judging  industry.  This  guide  provides  Information  about  the  sources 
of  cattle,  types  of  cattle,  receiving  and  processing  feeders,  feedlot  construction, 
feeds  and  feeding,  feedlot  perfornnance,  and  marketing. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  COMPETITIVE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING.  1973,  55  pages, 
—        l$V.10,  iecDociary. 

This  is  a  resource  guide  which  is  not  self-contained  and  doesn't  use  behavioral 
objectives.  This  guide  provides  instruction  for  secondary  students  preparing  for  an 
occupation  in  livestock  marketing  and  could  be  used  effectively  in  a  cooperative 
)  situation. 

PLANT  SCIENCE:  01.0102 
ILLINOIS 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  ALFALFA.  1972  (Revised),  4  pages,  $.06. 

This  packet  contains  information  on  approved  practices  for  alfalfa.  Areas  included 
are:  records,  testing  the  soil,  selecting  seed,  seeding,  harvesting,  controlling  insects 
and  diseases,  and  a  form  for  analysis  of  production. 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  ALFALFA.  Student^s  Guide.  1972,  4  pages,  $.06. 

The  content  in  this  guide  is  handled  using  the  standard  fornnat  as  presented  in 
the  Approved  Practices  for  Alfalfa  packet.  An  evaluatfon  sheet  is  also  available. 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  OATS.  1972  (Revised)!  4  pages,  S.OB. 

informatior>/^ccntained  in  this  packet  includes  approved  practices  for  producing 
oats  fropr  tilling  the  soil  to  harvesting.  * 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  OATS.  Student^s  Guide.  1972,  4  pages.  $.06. 

The  content  follows  the  format  laid  down  in  Approved  Practices  for  the  Corn 
Enterprise.  Emphasis  is  given  to  selecting  seed  to  yield  well  in  one's  area. 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  SOYBEANS.  1972  (Revised),  4  pages,  $.06. 

This  packet  contains  the  aporoved  practices  used  in  soybean  production. 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  THE  CORN  ENtE RPR ISE. .  1972  (Revised),  4 
pages,  $.06.  •  ^ 

Approved  practices  for  the  corn  enterprise  from  tilling  to  evaluating  the  yield  and 
output  are  presented  in  this  packet^^ 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  THE  CORN  ENTERPRISE.  Student's  Guide.  1972, 
4  pages,  $.06. 

The  leaflet,  among  other  things,  .rovers  such  topics  as  testing  soil  and  applying 
fertilizer,  selecting  seed,  planting,  cultivating,  controlling  disease  and  insects, 
harvesting,  and  record  keeping. 

i3  '  . 
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■APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  WH5AT.  1972  (Revised),  4  pages,  $.06. 

This  packet  contains  iaformation  on  procedures  used  in  raismg  wheat  from  tilling 
the  soil  to  harvesting.  ' 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  WHEAT.  Student^s  Guide.  1972,  4  pages,  $.06. 

The  leaflet  presents  the  subject  of  wheat  using  the  stan^iard  format.  An  evaluation 
sheet  is  included  in  the  guide. 

APPROVED  KRACTtCES  IN  SOYBEANS.  Student's  Guide.  1972,  4  pages,  $.06. 

The  leaflet  follows  the  format  laid  down  in  Approved  Practices  for  the  Corn 
Enterprise.  There,  is  a  worksheet  for  evaluating  practices  introduced  in  this  guide. 

CHOOSING  SPECIFIC  CROPS  TO  GROW  AND  ESTIMATING  PRODUCTION 
1972  (Revised),  |6  page^,  S.24. 

Information  contained  m  this  packet  mcludcb  classification  of  crops,  determination 
of  which  crops  to  grow,  and  estimation  of  yields  and  value. 

DETERMINING  MARKET  GRADES  OF  CORN  (SLIDEFILM  733).  1969.  S3. 10. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  47  frames,  it  discusses  various  factors 
and  standards  used  to  determine  market  grades  of  shelled  corn  It  shows  the 
step-by-step  procedure  of  obtaining  the  sample,  making  the  test  weight,  making 
the  moisture  test,  and  conducting  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  sample. 

FACTORS^  AFFECTING  CLASSES  AND  GRADES  OF  OATS  (SLIDEFILM  772). 
1969,  $2.70. 

This  is  3  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  42  frames,  it  discusses  the  various  classes 
and  grades  of  oats  and  shows  the  damaged  kernels  that  affect  market  grades. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING'' CLASSES  AND  GRADES  OF  SHELLED  CORN 
(SLIDE RIL1V1  |34).  1969,  $Z95. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  42  frames.  It  discusses  various  classes  and 
grades  of  shelle(;i  com  and  shows  damaged  kernels  that  affect  market  grades. 

'J 

^ACTORS  ARFECTING  CLASSES  AND  GRADES  OF  SOYBEANS  (SLIDEFILM 
"3).  1970,  ,S2.70. 

rhis  IS  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  34  frames.  It  discusses  the  various  classes 
and  grades  of  soybeans  and  shows  damaged  seeds  that  affect  market  grade? 

FACTORSAFFECTING  CLASSES  AND  GRADES  OF  WHEAT  (SLIDEFILM  776). 
1969,  $3.30.       •  . 

This  is  a  coloi;^  single-frame, slidefilm  of  34  frames.  It  discusses  the  various  classes 
and  grades  of  wheat  and  shows  damaged  seeds  that  attect  market  grades. 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  WEED  SEEDLINGS,  BROAD  LEAVES  -  PART  I 
(SLIDEFILM  800).  1970,  $3.05. 


This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefjim  of  45  frames.  It  shows  the  emerging  seedling, 
identifying  characteristics  of  the  emerging  seedling,  and  also  shows  the  material 
plant.  Ten  common  weeds  are  shown. 

JDENTIFICATION    Of'  WEED    SEEDLINGS,   BROADLEAVES    -    PART  II 
(SLIDEFILM  8Q1).  1970,  $3.05. 

This  IS  a  color,  single-frame  shdefilm  of  45  frames.  It  shows  the  emer9<r>§ -seedling, 
identifying  characteristics  of  the  emerging  seedlings,  and  also  shows  the  material 
plant.  Ten  common  weeds  are  shown. 

PLANNING  THE  CROPPING  SYSTEM.  1972  (Revised),  16  pages,  $.24. 

This  packet  contains  information  about  factors  to  consider  in  selecting  a  cropping 
system,  crop  sequencing,  field  layout,  and  preventing  excessive  soil  loss. 

PRODUCING  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  (SLIDEFILM  73q^)-  1968,  S3. 75 

This  IS  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  68  frames.  It  discusses  various  facts  about 
hybrid  seed  com  and  the  v/ay  it  is  produced. 

PRODUCING  PLANTS  BY  ^ASEXUAL  PROPAGATION.  Student's  Guide.  1968, 
20  pages,  $.30. 

Production  of  a  new  plant  from  a  growing  part  of  a  parent  plant  is  identified 
as- asexual  propagation.  The  guide  deals  with  propagating  new  plants,  use  of  rooting 
media,  placing  cuttings,  and  plant  grafting. 

SOYBEAN  DISEASES  IN  ILLINOIS  (SLIDEFILM  747).  1970.  $2.85. 

This  is  ^cotorrstf^lFTrame  sHBeTDm^f  39  frames.  It  discusses  the  common  soybean 
diseases  and  pictures  the  common  symptoms  as  they  occur  in  plants. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PLANT  NUTRIENTS  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT.  1973,  7 
pages,  $.20. 

This  IS  a  color  slidefilm  and  script  consisting  of  33  frames.  It  was  prepared  primarily 
for  use -with  nonfarm  audiences  to  acquaint  them  with  food  production  problems 
and  possible  solutions  as  they  relate  to  the  environment.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
an  individual  stu^Jept ^tudy  guide.  * 

MAINE 

PLANT  PRODUCTION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,  34  pages,  11th  and  12th 
.  grade..  ^ 

This  is  a  curriculum  guide  which  is  not  self-contained  but  uses  behavioral  objective^. 
^  .The' material_  was  ;Tde5igned  for  use  with  students  in  the  11th  and  12th  arade.  It 
^  contains  units  on  disease,  fertilization,  identification,  marketing,  cultivation  needs, 
^     rodent  control,  and  irrigation. 
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MISSISSIPPI  • 

A  R€FERENCE  UNIT  ON  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  SCIENCE,  fnstructor^ 
Guide.  1965,  46  pages,  Sl.25. 

The  manual  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  students  with  a  comprehensive 
view^of  the  basic  principles  of  plant  science.  It  contains  eight  units  covering 
classification,  growth,  nutrition,  insects  and  disease,  and  weed  science. 

A  REFERENCE  UNIT  ON  CORN.  Instructor's  Guide.  1966,  143  p^^es,  Sl.25. 

The  manual  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  students  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  com  enterprise  in  Mi&issippi  from  seeds  to  yields  and  profits.  It  contaras 
f4'Cbapters  covering  the  step-by-step  sequence  of  cprn  production  and  marketing 
and  a  bibliography. 

A  REFERENCE  UNIT  ON  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION.  Teacher's  Guide.  I9i 
69  pages.  $1.50.  ' 

.The  guide  is  intended  to  orovide  students  and  teacher  with  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  area  of  vegetable  production  Thece  are  16  jobs  defined,  including  selecting 
the  kind  of  vegetables  to  produce,  securing  good  seed,  planting,  fertilizing,  irrigating, 
*       mulching  and*rotating,  and  simitar  pertinent  tasks. 

MISSOURI 

ADVANCED  (SEMESTER)  CQRN  AND  SORGHUM  PRODUCTION.  Instructor's  - 
Guide.  1973,  281  pages. 

The  materials  have  been  organized  into  twelve  problem  areas:  economic 
considerations  in  corn  production,  climatic  soil  and  equipment  needs  for  producing 
com,  selection  of  seed  corn,  fertilization  of  corn,  soil  preparation  and  planting 
corn,  cultivation  and  chemical  weed  control,  control  of  insects  and  afseases, 
irrigation  and  plant  growth,  harvesting  and  storing  corn  as  grain  or  silage,  marketing 
com,  growing  grain  sorghums,  and  growing  forage  sorghums  for  silage  and  pasture. 
Accompanying  th^  guide  are  33  transparency  masters  and  99  handouts.  The  guide 
is  available  in  quantity. 

ADVANCED  (SEMESTER)  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973, 
177  pages.  . 

This  guide  contains  behavioral  objectives  and  \s  in  outline  form.  The  materials  have 
-  been  organized  into  nine  problem  areas:  uses  and  economic  trends  for  soybeans; 
resotrrces  and  growing  conditions  necessary  to  produce  soybeans,  selection  of 
soybean  seed;  fertilizer  for  soybeans;  control  planting  procedure  and  seeding  rate; 
control  of  weeds,  insects,  and  diseases,  providing  additional  water  for  soybeans- 
harvesting  and  storing  soybeans,  and  marketing  soybeans.  Accompanying  the  units 
l^are  24  transparency  masters  and  59  handouts. 

NO-TILL  CORN  PRODUCTION  FOR  CONSERVATION^FARMING.  1973,  82  ^ 
color  slides,  $23.00  plus  postage  and  handling. 

These  slides  are  illustrations  of  developments  in  no-tilf  farming  that  are  keyed  to 
.the  Corn  and  Sorghum  Production  unit.  AlTslides  are  2  X  2  inches  in  size.  They 
are  available  in  quantity. 
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THE  EARLY  GROWTH  OF  CORN.  $4.60. 


This  is  a  series  of  26  color  slides  and  scfipt  showing  the  development  of  the  corn 
plant  from  germination  to  pollination.  Special  emphasis  relative  to  date  and  depth 
of  planting  has  been  made.  '  ^  y.  ' 

F^ELD  CROP  DISEASES?,  1973,  78  pages,  $2.25. 

This  stJ^ent  manual  deal^  wfth  ~piar\t  diseases  that  present  problems  to  farmers 
of  the  ^midwest.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  identifying  plant  diseases, 
knowirl^  when  diseases  occur/and  determining  the  appropriate  anrjorr  ta  ta|<;&,  JJig 
major  headings  are:  Causes  and  Symt^tojns  of  Diseases,  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Diseases,  Corn  Diseases,  Soybean  Diseases,  Small  Grain  Diseases,  and  Forage 
Crop  Diseases.  The  manual  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  showing 
the  characteristics  of  each  disease. 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  DRYING  CORN  ON  THE  FARM.  1970,  149 
pages,  $3.00. 

> 

This  student  manual  deals  with  the  fott|wing' three  types  of  corn  drying:  heated 
forced  air,  natural  forced  air,  and  na^al  drying  in  storage.  The  manual  is  well 
illustrated  with  pictures,  drawings,  andfigraphs. 

INSECT  PESTS  OF  FIELD  CROPS  AND  STORED  GRAINS.  1972,  112  pages, 
$3.00. 

This  booklet  provides  descriptions,  identification  aids,  survey  methods,  and  controls 
for  harmful  insects.  The  life  stages  of  the  insect  are  studied  and  the  most  appropriate 
stages  at  which  to  apply  control  measures  are  considered.  The  kind  and  extent 
of  damage  is  also  considered.  > 

THE  LATE  GROWTH  OF  CORN.  $5.0q. 

This  is  a  series  of  28  color  slides  and  script  showing  the  development  of  the  corn 
plant  from  fertilization  to  maturity. 

SEED  PRODUCTION  OF  CORN,  SOYBEANS,  AND  SMALL  GRAINS.  1971 
(Revised),  88  pages,  $1.80.-^-^  -^-^  -^TT  ^^f»^-^^^  - 

This  student  study  manual  considers  the  importance  of  the  seed  industry,  losses 
from  using  poor  seed,  the  way  plants  produce  seeds,  cfop  varieties,  production 
of  certified  seed,  and  seed  laws- 

SEED  PRODUCTION  OF  CORN,  SOYBEANS,  AND  Sfi/IALL  GRAINS^  1972, 
$12.50. 

This  series  of  70  color  slides  and  illustrated  script  was  designed  to  accornpany 
the  student  reference  of  the  same  title. 

SOME  COMMON  CROP  AND  WEED  SEEDS.  1966,  S9.75. 

A  series  of  52  color  slides  and  script  to  accompany. the j)u^catig>n  Some  [dentifyinq 
/^aracteristics  of  60  Crop  and  Weed  Seeds,  it  includes  close>up  views  o^  tRe  crop 
and  weed  seeps  included  in  ^he  Ohio  agronomy  contest.*'.  ' 


SOME  IDENTIFYING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  60  CROP  AND  WEED  SEEDS 
1972,  16  pages,  $.80.  '   ,  J 

This  booklet  contains  a  brief  description    id  illustration  of  the  seeds  included 
in  the  Ohio  agronomy  co/itest.  The  puLMcation  is  designed  for  student  use. 

TILLAGE  SYSTEMS  FOR  CORN.  1972,  $12.50. 

This  series  of  70  color  slides  and  illustrated  script  deals  with  the  agronomic  and 
economic  aspects  of  commonly  used  tillage-systems  for  corn.  "  

FARM  MECHANICS:    01.0103       "  ^  ^ 

INDIANA 

TEACHING  UNITS  IN   FARM  MACHINERY  SAFETY  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  INSTRUCTION.  1970,  50  pages,  S.75,*  9th  ■  11th  grade 

This  is  a  study  guide  which  provides  instruction  for  the  9th  -  11th  grade  student. 
Each  unit  contains  suggestions  for  teaching,  nonbehavioral  objectives,  a  motivational 
statement,  study  questions,  answer  references,  and  an  evaluation.  The  units  deal  > 
with  farm  machinery  safety  and  safe  tractor  operation. 

FARM  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT:  01.0104 
ILLINOIS 

ASmCULTURAL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  -  PRINCIPLES  THAT  AFFECT 
PRODUCTION.  Student's  Guide.  1967,  24  pages,  $.36. 

Some  ol.  the  economic  principles  that  can  be  applied  to  agricultural  business, 
management  are  discussed  in  this  production-based  unit. 

AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  PROCEDURES.  1972,  32  pages,  S.48. 

This  packet  contains  inforrrsation  on  ordermg  and  receiving  merchandise, 
determining  selling  price,  credit,  making  a  sales  ticket,  taking  an  inventory,  and 
developing  financial  statements  and  contracts  for  agriculture  business. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHARTS  TRANSPARENCIES.  ;1973;  55  transparencies, 
AGRICULTURAL.  CREDIT  INSTRUMENTS.' 1973,  12  pages',  S.18. 


f 


Agriculttffai  credit  instruments  such  as  checks  and  drafts,  promissory  notes,  secured 
transactions,  warehouse  receipts,  and  bills  of  lading  are  contained  in  this  information 
packet.  An  illustration  of  each  is  presented. 

APPRAISING  FARM  BUILDING.  Student's  Guide.' 1970,  24  pages,  S.36. 

The  guide  examines  problems  of  appraising  farm  buildings  and  provides  information 
about  various  methods  of  appraisal. 

CUSTOMER  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES.  1973, 
12  page^,  S.18.  '  "  * 

ThiS^acket  contains  information  on  credit-management  procedure,  determining 
which  customer  to  give  credit,  and  handling  accounts  receivable. 
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DETERMINING  CREDIT  NEEDS  ON  THE  FARM.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12^ 
pages,  S,18. 

The  unit  shows  the  need  for  capital  on  different  kinds  of  farms  and  illustrates 
the  credit  needs  of  an  Illinois  grain-livestock  farm. 

DISPLAYING  MERCHANDISE  (SLIDEFILM  386).  1973,^ 55  frames-color,  $3.60. 

FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  BORROWING  PROCESS.  1973  (Revised),  8  pages, 
$.12.  '  ,  .  ' 

Information  presented  in  *th1s  packet  includes  rules  tor  use  of  credit,  lending 
'Practiees;  and  steps  in  obtaining  credit.  .  _ 

A  FARM  RECORD  PROBLEM.  Student's  Guide,  1973,,  8  pages,  $.10. 

The  content  consists  of  the  record  from,  an  Illinois  farm  foh  1973  on  an 
owner-operated  basis.  The  material  has  been  prepared  for  use  with  the  Illinois  Farm 
Record  Book. 

FITTING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  TO  THE  FARM.  Student's  Guide. 
1965,  20  pages,  S.30. 

Farm  profits  are  the  differences  between  returns  and  costs.  Machin^y  and 
equipment  are  costs  for  most  farmers  and  keeping  costs  low  may  be  a  means  of 
increasing  net  income.  These, topics  are  explored  in  this  leaflet. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS.  1971,  12  pages,  S.18. 

This  packet  contains  information  on  human  relations  in  agricultural  business.  The 
contents  include  evaluating  personal  appearance,  communication,  etiquette,  and 
ways  to  get  along  with  others  in  businesses. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  (SLIDEFILM  392).  1972, 
57  frames-'color,  S3.45. 

'ILLINOIS  F^M  RECORD -BOOK.  Teacher's-  Key.  1973,  30^  pages,  S.60.  ' 

This  teacher's  key  contains  the  record  book  entries  covering  the  operator's  share 
0^  farm  receipts  for  the  year  1973. 

INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL.  1973,  8  pages,  S.12. 

The  contents  of  this  packet  include  controlling  inventory,  inventory  costs, 
determining  the  most  profitable  level  of  inventory,  and  determining  quantity  hnd 
frequency  of  ordering. 

INVENTORY  YOUR  RESOURCES  f6r  FARM  PLANNING.  Student's  Guide. 
1964,  12  pages,  S.18. 

An  inventory  of  farm  resources  is  very  important  for  planning  and  accounting 
purposes.  This  leafier ccmtainrnnn3ctTvaiuabl6'TnfornrTa^doatJti  ttte 
a  resource  inventory. 
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KEEPING  RECORDS  UP  TO  DATE  (SLIDEFILM  351A).  57  frames-color,  1973 
(Revised),  $3.45. 

KEY  FOR  ILLINOIS  FARM  RECORD  BOOK  PROBLEMS.  1973  (Revised),  28 
pages,  $.60.     *  / 

This  is  a  key  to  the  lllirfois  Farm  Record  Book  problems. 

LAW  FOR  THE  FARMER.  1973  (Revised),  24  pages,  $.36. 

Th[sjpacket^  Mnta^insJ  laws  for  farm,  prof^erty,  landlord.and  tenant, 

farnrr'iabdr,  drainage  and  vyater-  rights,  fences,  MvestocRt  and  animal  diseases. 

LAW  FOR  THE  FARMER.  Student's  Guide.  1973,|24  p^-ges,  $.36. 

Seven  mam  sections  of  the  booklet  deal  with  an  impQrtent  area  in  which  law  and 
farm  business  meet.  Covered  are  topics  such  as  prdfift'ty,  landlord  an,d  tenant, 
drainage  and  water  rights,  fences,  livestock,  and  anin^l .diseases. 


PLANNING  A  PROFITABLE  FARM  BUSINESS.  1971  (Revised),  4  pages,  $.06. 

Contents  in  this  packet  include  such  things  as  resources  in  farm  production, 
management,  and  farm  planning.  #  •  ^ 

PLANNING  TO  HAVE  AN  ADEQUATE  SIZE  OF  BUSINESS.  1971  (Revised), 
8  pages,  $.12. 

This  packet  presents  information^  on  size' of  business?  ways  to  increase  business, 
and  determining  the  most  profitable  size  of  farm  to  operate. 

PLANNING  YOUR  FARM  BUSINESS.  1S73  (Revised),  32  pages,  S.45. 

This  pamohlpt  contains  information  on  plabging  one's  farm  business.  It  provides 
worksheets  to  use  to  develop  a  specific  ^an. 

PLANNING  YOUR  FARIVT  BUSINESS.  Student's  Guide.  1973,  32  pages,  $.45. 

The  booklet  provides  forms  and  space  to  record  a  farm  inventory  of  the  materials 
presently  available.  There  is  space  and  suggestions  for  plans  covering  the  use  of 
land,  crop  production,  livestock,  earnings,  and  similar  Jtems. 

PLANNING  FOR  REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS.  Student's  Guide.  1969  16  paqes, 
$.24.  -  .  ■  ^ 

The  unit  explores  a  method  of  determining  whether  available  funds  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  expenses  in  future  years  and  the  amount  of\money  which  may  need  to 
be  borrowed. 

PROBLEM  FOR  USE  WITH  ILLINOIS  FARM  RECORD  BOOK.  1973  (Revised),  , 
8  pages,  $.10. 

Problems  are  contained  in  this  packet  for  use  with  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book. 
It  provides  practice  in  keeping  good  records.  '  - 
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PROBLEM  ILLUSTRATION  FOR  PLANNING  YOUR  FARM  BUSINESS. 
Studentis  Guide.  1970,  11  pages,  $.15. 

The  leaflet  provides  an  illustration  of  a  filled-in  booklet  to  estimate  various  cost 
and  return  items,  including  as  a  final  figure,  the  estimated  farm. and  family  earnings. 

"  &  . 

SALESMANSHIP  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  (SLIDEFILM  391).  1972,  58 
frames-color,  $3.45.   .  *  • 

•   •.  •  f 
SIMPLIFYING  WORK  IN  AN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSII^SS.  1972,  28  pagps,  $.42. 

Th^'  packet  contains  information  about  wprk  simplification,  procedures,  studying 
vark^is  jobs,  and  determining  .when  to  invest  in  labor-saving  equipment. 

SOTmCES  OF  FAKM  CREDIT.  1973  (Revisedf,  12  pages,  $.18.' 

Information  presented^^in^^this  packet' includes  anrvounts  and  kinds  of  (g-edit  used, 
sources  of  credit,  and  CTaracteristics.  to  look  for  in  a  borrower-lende;;. 

STANDARDS  FQR^MEASURES  OF  EFFICIENCY^FOR  1973.  Student's 'Guide. 
1973,  6  pages,  $.06.  >    ^  \ 

*     '      ^'  "     ^  » 

*  ^,  ^  ' 

J>  The  Ig^flet  provides  efficiency  measures  for  beef  breeding,  dairy,  feeder  cattle, 
poujtry,  sheep,  and  swirre  if)  the  animal, science  areg,'.  k  provides  tables  for  corn, 
soybeans,  oats,  and  wheat  -in  the  plant  scjerTce  area.  A  ^cfieclule  of  land  values 

^  apd  a  preljji^nary  crop  yield  report  is  als5>  included  in  the  standards.  ; 

STARTING  to'  KEEP  RECORDS  (SLIDEHLM  350A).  1973/.  ( Revised), ,  56 
'  frames-color,  $3.40.'   ^  ^  ^  W  , 

*  ^  USING  CREDIT  TO  INCREASE  FARM  EARNINGS.  Stude^'s  Guide.  1969,  8 
p^ges,  $.12.      '  '         '  ^  *  - 

The  unit, shows  the yinr^portance  of  credit  in ^achievinglFfa  desired  earnings  from 
fanning.  The  j^ntent  supports  the  thesis  that  suffiqienj  capital  r^^ds  to  be. under 
one's  control  to  maRe'  labor  and  management  productive.^  -  ^ 

USING  THE  ILLINOIS  FARM  RECORD  BOOK.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  20 pages, 
$.30.         V.      ^     ^      -  .  .  .  ^  ^ 

The  information  p1^videdr.in  tfifs  booKlet  appltes  to'^ecord  books  in  general  -  not 
to  a  specific  book.  It  -fjjjakes  the  job  of  record  keeping  Reasonably  sirnple. 
*  ♦     *  • 

WHAT-  FACTORS  AFFECT  PRIGE^.pF  AGRICUl^TURA^  1?R0DUCTS:  1973* 
^  12  pages,  S.18.  ^ 

^      ...^    ^-  ^  — 

Contents  of  this  packet  include  ways  supply  and  demand  affect  .farm  prices,  effects 
of  foreign  trade,  and  effects  of  government  programs.  "^^^ 
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WHAT  RECORDS  TELL  ABOUT  THIS  FARM  (SLIDEFILM  357A).  1969,  $3.70. 

This  ts  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  65  frames.  iLsfeipws  the  record  results 
obtained  from  a  farm  in  Champaign  County  and  compares  these  with  standards 
for  similar  farms.  It  presents  a  systeni  for  trouble-shooting  the  farm  business  and 
discusses  strong  and  weak  points  of  farmipg. 


IOWA 

CURRICULUM    GUIDE    IN    AGRIBUSINESS  AND 


NATURAL  RESOURCE 


EDUCATION.  1973,  200  pages,  $5.00  per ^set^of: ten  curriculum  guides. 


This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction  for  the  junior  high,  high  school,  and 
post  secondary  student.  This  guide  contains  ten  units:  agribusiness  natural  resources; 
animal  science;  agronomic  science;  .agricultural  mechanics;  farm  business 
management;  agricultural  supplies  and  sen/jce;  agricultMfal  product,  processing  and 
distributive;  horticulture;  agriculture  resource;  and  conservation. 

NEW  YORK 

KARM  PRODUCTION  AND  MANACJEMENT.  Teacher's  Guide.  1970,  46  pages 
$.50. 

This  guide  for  planning  and  organizing  programs  in  farm  production  and 
management  is  intended  to  aid  school  administrators,  directors  of  occupational 
instruction,  instructors,  and  others  in  establishing  and  conducting  classes  for  young 
people  in  this  occupational  area.  The  content  includes  items  ^ch  as  applied 
mechanics  in  agriculture,  field  and  forage  crops,  vegetable  crops,  apple  production, 
grape  production,  soil  science,  livestock,  and  similar  topics.  Suggestions  for  planning 
facilities  and  equipment  and  help  with  selecting  instructional  materials  are  also 
given.  '  - 

OHIO  .  ^  ^  , 

FARM  ACCOUNTING  "PROBl}£M.   1972,  student's  manual,  69  pages,  $1.50; 
teacher's  manual,  86  pages,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  farm  accounting  problem  designed  for  use  with.tfie  Ohio  Commercial 
Farm  Account  Book,  The  problem'is-fjgatistic  andr^iU^'ovolva^therStuctent^  in  mostf 
of  the  problems  encountered  in  record  keeping.  A  stucfent's  manual  presents  the 
problem l?v,i1lTsirggKtiSnptl5out  efrfry* making.  A  teacher's  manual  gives  suggestions 
for  teaching,  makes  page  reference  to  Farm  Records-A  Management  Tool,  and 
contains  a  computer  printout  ofihe  farm  accounting  problem  presented  in  the 
student  manual. 

FARM  BUSINESS  PLANNING  /JftMD  ANALYSIS.  1971,  373  pages,  $6.00. 

This  is  a  series  of  43  teaching  imhs  for  the  three  phases  of  the  Farm  Business 
Planning  and  Analysij^  Program,  llie* three  phases  are:  Phase  I,  keeping  complete 
farm,  business  accounts,  14  units^hase  II,  summary  and  analysis  of  farm  business 
records,  15  units;  Phase  III,  planning  and  reorganization  of  the  farm  business,  12 
units;^ and  ^introduction  jto  the  Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  Program  and'v, 
^^te^cping'u pits,"! pages.  The  materials  are'designed  primarily  for  teacher  use  with 
farmers  enrolled  in  the  FBPA  program.  They  may  be  adapted  for  use  with  high 
school  ifarm  management  courses.  The  materials  are  sold  as  a  complete  set. 


FARM  RECORDS  •  A  MANAGEMENT  loOL.  1972,  86  pagel  $2.00.^ 


This  publication  is  designed  to  aid  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  extensioD 
personnel  in  teaching  farm  business  records  and  accounting.  The  content  is  built 
around  the  Ohio  Commercial  Farm  Account  Book;  however,  the  accounting 
principles  used  in  the  publication  wpuld  nave  application  to  other  record  keeping 
systems.  '  ^  ^ 

Instructional  units  on  agricultural  marketing  principles. 

1^72  (Revised),  90  pages,  $2.25.  .  \ 

This  teacher's  manual  coojains  instructional  u'nits  designed  to  assist  agricultural 
educators  in  helping  their  studertts  discover  the  application  of  basics-marketing 
principles  to  the  business  of  agriculture. 

INTERPRETATION    OF    FARM    BUSINESS  'ANALYSIS  TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS.  1971,  $1.00.  \^ 

This  is  a  series  of  12  transparency  masters  from  which  transparencies  may  be  ma&e. 
^^^description  is  printed  on  the  back  of  those  illustrations  needing  additional 
explanation.  ^ 

A  TEACHER'S  GUIDE  TO  FARM  MONEY  MANAGEMENT.  1972,  79  pages, 
$2.00.  ^ 

This  guide  was  developed  to  assist  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  teaching 
young  and  adult  farmers  as  well  as  high  school  farm  nnanagement  classes.  It  deals 
vyith  the  ability  to  manage  money  wisely  and  examples  are  based  upo'n  the  Farm 

"  Accounting  Problem.  The  lessons  are:  need  for  capital  in  the  farm  business, 
preparation  and  analysis  of  a  net  worth  statement,  cash  flow,  use  of  farm  credit, 
investing  for  the  greatest  return,  income  tax  management,  and  developing  a  farm 
financial  plan.  The  units  are.  prepared  in  loose  leaf  form  to  be  inserted  into  a 

^  notebook.  '  *  t>  *  • 

UNIT  BUDGETS  FOR  MAJOR  LIVESTOCK  AND  CRpP  ENTERPRISES.  J972,  ^ 
59  pages,  $1.00.  ^     ^  *  t 

Unit  budgets  have  been  prepared  for  various  production  and  price  levels  within 
each  enterprise  group.  They  are  based  upon  average  cost  and  price  figures.  The 
primary  purpose  of  these  budgets  will  be  as  guidelines  for  teachers  to  use  in  helping 
high  school  students  develop  budgets  for  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  and  in 
helping  farm  operators  with  farm  planning  and  reorganization. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA     *  ^  ^  ^  ' 

KEEPING  AGRICULTURE  RECORDS  -  RECORD  BOOK.  Teacher's  Guide.  1970, 
37  pages.  Si. 25.  / 

KEEPING  AGRICULTURE  RECORDS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1970,  41  pages, \$1. 25. 

T-he  guide  includes  the  basip  elements  of  keeping  and  using  records  in  agriculture 
or  other  types,  of  business.  There  are  sufficient  lesson  materiajs  to  provide 
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instruction  for  up  to  four  Aeeks.  Lessoji'  content  is  available  on  transparencies, 
and  master  copies  are  available  for  duplication  where  facilities  for  this  reproduction 
are  convenient  for  the  teacher.  Topijs^covered  include  the  need  for  agricultural 
records,  preparing  a  financial  stateni^nt,  taking  an  inventory,  depreciating  capital 
items,  keeping  records  of  expense  and  income,  and  keeping  other  business  records. 

KEEPING    AGRICULTURE     RECORDS.     Teacher's     Resource.     1970,  33 
transparencies,  $3.25.  .  ; 

The  transparencies  are  prepared  as  a  teaching  resource  and  parallel  the  teacher's 
guide  and  student  record  book  in  production  agriculture.  They  are  helpful  in 

_  teaching  concepts  important  ta_one  w,ho  would-Jceep  accui^ate  r«c©rds.T+iiSrfesoUfq^?« 

^   has  great  enrichment  value  and  has  possibilities  as  a  motivational  device. 

Note;  All  transparencies  are  unframed  and  are. printed  by  offset  press-on  8  1/2 
X  11-inch  clear  three  Mil  Trycite,  a  Dow  Chemical  Company  product.  ' 

ORGANIZATION    AND    FUNCTION    OF    AGRICULTUR>^L  BUSINESSES. 
Teacher's^  Resource.  1969,  13  transparencie^$2.00. 

This  set  of  13  transparencies  considers  the  lections,  services  provided,  and  risks 
involved  in  business  ownership.  The  basic  types  of  business  Organizations  are  then 
applied  to  agriculture.  ^ 

TENNESSEE 

HANDBOOK  -  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT.  1967,  57  pages,  $1.25,  11th  and  12th 
grade  and  adult. 

This  a  handbook  of  agricultural  credit  for  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in 
Tennessee.  It  contains  information  on  credit  needs,  types  of  credit,  cost  of  credit, 
sources  of  credit,  planning  repayment  terms,  credit  instruments,  and  proper  use 
of  credit.  This  handbook  could  be  used' for  11th  and  12th  grade  students  and 
adult  or  young  farmer  classes. 

^  SUPRLEMENT  ^TO  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  HAND  BOOK.  ^1967,  21  pages 
^  '    $1.00S   ^         ^     ..    ....  y    ^  ^         \      .      .  V     \    ^  ' 

This  is  an  instructional-  supplement  to  a  handbook  of  agricultural  credit  for 
vocation^P agriculture  in  Tennessee.  The  supplement  contains  objectives  for  students 
to  acconrlplish  and  practical  problems  to  be  completed. 

VERiyiONT  '     •  ■ 

,  SUGGESTED     COURSE    ,0F     STUDY     -     FARM     PRODUCTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT.  1969,  16  ^ages,  free,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  suggested  course  of  study  for  farm  production  and  management  contains  topics 
and  greas  under  ^each  topic  to  teach  in  a  two-year  course.  It  does  not  contain 
behavioral  objectives.  "  "  . 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION,  OTHER f  01.0199 
ILLINOIS 

.  "  PRODUCT  COMPETITION  (SLIDEFILM  384).  1973,  43  frames-color,  $3.20. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PRODUCT  COMPETITION.  1973,  8  pages,  $.20. 

i  This  is  the  script  for--a  color  sNdefilm  of  39  frairies.  It  contains  information  on 

the  importance  of  product  competition  in  agribusiness.  It  can  ^Iso  be  used  as  an 
individual  student  study  guide. 

PRODUCT  PROCESSING.  1973,  20  pages,  $.15.'^ 

This  is  a  record  book  for  students  in  a  product  ^processing  program. 

PRODUCT  KNOWLEDGE  (SLI^DEFILM  383).  1973,  52  frames-color,  $3.50. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PfiODUCT  KNOWLEDGE.  1973,  10  pages,  $.25. 

This  is  the  script  for  a  color  slidefilm  "of  48  frames.  It  presents  information  on 
important  product  l<nowledge  in  agribusiness.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual 
'    student  study  guide. 

AGRICULTURAL,  SUPPLIES/SERVICES:  01.02 
ILLINOIS 

THE  USE  OF  THE  CASH  REGISTER.  1972,  8  pages,  ll2. 

This  packet  cc^ntains  information  for  co-operative  program  jstudents  toJearn  the. 
I        y        proper  use  of  the  cash  /register  in  ah  agricultural  business. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS:    Crt.02(M  ^ 

ILLINOIS      (  —-^^     ^  0 

CALIBRATING  A  GRANULAII^ APPLICATOR  (SLIDEFILM  443).  1969,  $2.65. 

This.is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  erf ^32  frames.  It  discusses  the  factors  that 
affect  calibration  afKi  the  steps  one  would  follow  wRerr-€tJi^ting  arj  applicator 
for  use*"  with  herbicides. 

CALIBRATING  FIELD  SPRAYERS  (SLIDEFILM  442).  1969,^  $3.45.  ^ 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  57  frames.  It  discusses  the  steps  to  follow 
in  the  calibration  of  field  sprayers  before  apolying  herbicides  to  field  crops. 

CQNTROL  OF  AQUATIC  WEEDS  (SLIDEFI LM  795).  >eeC$3.00. 


This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  43  frames.  It  shows  growth  habits,  \ 
identifying  characteristics,  and  lists  chemical  cor}]XDLRfiea*sure^5f  the  common  weed^^ 
fownd  in  farm  ponds  and  streams.  "   .  "  > 

^-e&fJN  Insects  A^sID  their  control.  1971  (Revised),  20 jpages,  $.30.  ^ 

!  ' 

The, contents  of  .this  packet  include  information  about  insgcts  that  attack  the  corh 
stalk,  seed/.! ears,  coats,  and  limbs  and  the  control  of  these  insects. 


IDE,NTIFYING  AND  CONTROLLING  LAWN  INSECTS.  1973,  16  pages,  $.24. 

This  packet  contains  informajtion  about  insects  that  infect  the  soil,  roots,  leaves, 
stems,  and  those  that  suck  rillanr  juices.  Control  measures  and  safety  precautions 
are  included.  / 

RECOGNIZING  HE^BJPIBE^ISU         (SLIDEFILM  798).  1968,  $3.55. 

This  is  a/ color/  sirrgle-frame  slidefilm  of  61  frames.  It  shows  the  damage  done 
to  corn,/  soybeans,  and  some  other  common  field  crops  by  Improper  use  o,f 
herbicides. 

V 

A  SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH  TO  W^D  CONTROL  (SLIDEFILM  799).  1969 
$3.35. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  55  frames  with  csp^ons.  It  discusses  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  herbicide  for  weedcontrol  in  corn  and 
soybeans.  ] 

USING  PRE-EMERGENCE  HERBICIDES  (SLIDEFILM  797).  1967,  $3.05. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  45  frames.  It  gives  information  concerning 
pre-emergence  herbicides  including  the  way  they  work,  what  risks  are  involved  in 
their  use,  and  ways  to  get  the  best  results.  Aldditional  points  cohered  include  the 
nature  of  the  weed  problem,  the  need  for  early  planting,  flexibility  in  timing  of 
cultivation,  "weather  insurance,"  and  the  need  for  complete  weed  control. 

MISSISSIPPI 

A  REFERENCE  ON  LIMING  SOI^^S  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS.'  Instructor's 
' -Guide. ^196J,  25  pages,  $1.00. 

The  manual  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  students  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  limmg  soil  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  for  greater  profits.  It  contains  eight 
chapters  cohering  agriculture  lime,  its  source,  use,  and  proper  applications. 

OHIO 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS.  1972,  student's  manual,  90  pages,  $2.00;  teacher's 
guide  to  lupply  answers  to  studerPt  exercises,  9  pages,  $T.OO. 

Designed  for  the  agricultural  businQSs^  and  service  student  who  will  be  working 
<^    with  the  sale  and  use, of  agricultural  chemicals.  -  . 

I  <  ' 

INSECT,  TICK,  AND  MITE  PESTS  OF  LIVESTOCK  aKID  PETS.  1972,  53  oaqes 
$1.75.  '  .  ^  ^  ' 

This  booklet  provides  inforaation  on  insects,  ticks,  and  mites  harmful  to  livestock, 
poultry,  and  pets.  A  descriptiori  of  each  iQsect  or  other  pest  includes  each  life 
^  stage,  type  of  metamorphosis, /where  each  life».  stage  will  be  found>^  the  kincf  of 
damage  done,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  damage.  ^ 
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INSECTICIDES  -  KINDS,  FORMULA T#IONS,  MIXINCp,  AND  APPLYING.  1973, 
65  pages,  $2.00/  ' 

This  student  reference  gives  different  derivatives  of  insecticides,  formulations 
available  for  use,  determining  mixtures  to  use,  and  restrictions  regarding  insecticide, 
use.  Calibrating  application  equipment  and  safety  in  use  of  pesticides  and  equipment 
are  covered.  Student  exercises  are  provided  for  identifying  characteristics  of 
currently  recommend^  pesticides.  Problems  dealing  with  pesticide  mixtures  and 
equipment  calibration  are  included. 

LIMING  AC^  SOILS.  1971,  $20.00. 

This  series  qf  116  color  slides  and  illustrated  script  is  divided  into,  the  following 
nine  sub-parts:  introduction,  why  treat  acid  soils,  why  relime,  soil  testing,  how 
to  evaluate  agricultural  liming  materials,,  where  does  lime  come  from,  how  to  apply 
lime,  when  to  apply  lime,  and  the  conclusion.  The  slides  are  organized  so  that 
any  section  may  be  used  alone  in  teaching  a  lesson. 

SOJME  COMMON  TYPES  OF  INSECTS.  1972,  26  pages,  $.75.  This  student  manual 
is  designed  to  assist  the  pupil  in  being  familiar  with  some  common  insects  and 
is  an  introduction  to  the  system  of  classifying  insects. 

WEED  CONTROL,  CULTURAL  AND  CHEMICAL  1969,  1 1  f  pages,  $1.75. 

This  student  manual  deals  with  the  control  of  weeds  in  farm  crops.  The  economic 
importance  of  weed  control  is  considered.  Principle^wid  concepts  of  weed  control 
are  presented  with  practical  application  to  farm  situati^ps. 

WEED  CONTROL  TRANSPARENCIES  AND  MASTERS,  1970,  $6.75. 

^"ftiis  series^  46  tfanspBreacies.  is  ready  for  use  with  the  overhead  projector.  The 
series  is  designed  to  a^ompany  the  book.  Weed  Control,  Cultural  and  Chemical. 
Master  sh'eets  with  the  illustration  on  one  side  and  a  description  ancTpage  reference 
to  the  book  mentioned  above  are  included  with  the  set. 

^  ^*-«»  . 

FEEDS:    01,0202  '  /  ^ 

ILLINOIS 

FEED  ADDITIVES.  Student's  Guide.  1965;  a  pages,  $.12. 

Topics  covered  by  this  leaflet^-jnclude  such  things  as  antibiotics,  arsenicals, 
hprmones,  tranquilizers,  and  some  otber  additives. 

SILAGE, AS  AN  ANIMAL  FEED.  Student's  GuMe.  1970,  8  pages,  $.12. 

^        The  leaflet^ treats  the  subject  of  silage  as  it  related  to  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swme.  Tables^givingj^commended  feedingv  levels  are  included  as  well. 

FEED§J572r^tJdeTTrs  manual,  81  pages,  $1.85;  teacher's  gtride,  22  pages,  $1.00. 

A  studefit  fnknual  was  prepared  for  the  agricultural  J^siness  and  service  student 
.  who  is  workingyin  a  place  of  business  that  prepares  and  sells  feed  to  livestock 
producers.  It  provides  knowledge  about  ^eeds,  suggestions  for  assisting  customers. 
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preparation  and  mixing  of  feeds,  and  legal  requirements.  Practical  exerases  are 
provided  for  the  student  with  suggested  solutions  given  in  a  teacher's  guide. 

TEXAS  (A&M) 

FEED  SALES  AND  SERVICEMAN.  Course  of  Study.  1973  (Revised),  435  pages, 
$9.60.  . 

These  materials  are  designed  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Training  Program.  The  content  consists  of  8  units  of  instruction 
subdivided  into  39  topics.  The  topit  materials  are  organized  to  include  assignment 
^  sheets,  information  sheets,  and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  for 
qu&tions  and  problems.  References  are  included. 

SEEDS:  01.0203 
ILLINOIS 

SEED  QUALITY  -  A  MAJOR  FACTOR  IN  CROP  YIELDS  (SLIDEFILM  796). 
1966,  $2.85.  • 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefiim  of  39  frames.  Seed  costs,  seed  selection,  and 
various  management  decisions  are  stressed  in  the  film. 

FERTILIZERS  (PLANT  FOOD):  01.0204 
ILLINOIS 

DETERMINING  AVAILABLE  POTASSIUM  IN  SOILS.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  12 
pages,  $.18.  * 

The  content  includes  information  on  the  equipment  and  supplies  needed,  the 
techniques  used  in  making  tests,  and  suggestions  f^r  recording  the  results  of 
potassiuni  testing. 

HUNGER  SIGNS  IN  CROPS.  Student's  Guide.  t968r  12  pages,  $.30. 

The  probable  responses  from  the  use  of  limestone,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  are 
contained  in  this  guide.  It  deals  with  problems  arising  when  combinations  are 
limiting.       '  .  •  • 

PLANNING  The  NITROGEN  PROGRAM.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  16  pages,  $.24. 

This  guide  answers  such  ^<iuestions  as  how  much  nitrogen  should  be  applied  per 
acre,  which  fertilizers  are  cheapest  to  buy,  when  should  hitrogen  be  applied,  and 
similar  inquiries. 

TESTING  SOIL  FOR  PHOSPHORUS.  Students  Guide.  1969,  16  pages,  $.24. 


The  content^  of  the  guide  approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
equipment  and  supplies  ne^deci  for  testing,  the  methods  used,  t^  make  soil  tests, 
and  ways  to  record  the  results. 

TEXAS  (A&M)  ' 

FERTILISER  SALES  AND  SERVICEMAN.  Course  of  Study.*1972  (Revised),  340 
*  pages,  $6.65.  '  v  ^ 

These  materials  are  designed  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Training  Program.  The  content  consists  of  10  units  of  instruction 


subdivided  into  45  topics.  The  topic  materials  are  organized  to  include  assignment 
sheets,  information  sheets,  and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  for 
questions  and  problems.  References  are  included. 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES/SERVICES,  OTHER:    01.0299  v 
ALABAMA 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES.  Student's  Guide.  1971,  154  pages,  mimeo,  S1.50. 

The  guide  covers  42  jobs  designed  for  1 1th  and  12th  grade  students.  There  appears 
in  it  such  topics  as  the  way  animals  use  feeds,  understanding  seeds,  damage  done 
by  weeds,  fertUizers,  soil' testing,  pipe  work,  and  electrical  wiring. 

ILLINOIS 

SALESMANSHIP  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS^  Student's  Guide.  1970,  24 
pages,  $.36. 

This  guide  tells  important  information  about  the  salei  opportunities  in  agriculture. 

'    STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  A  MARKET  FOR  YOUfl  PRODUCT.  197:?,  8  pages,  $.20. 

This  is  the  script  of  a  color  slidefilm  of  40  frames.  It  contains  information  on 
the  importance  of  evaluating  and  selecting  the  right  market  for  one's  products. 
It  can  also  be  used  a's -an  individual  study  guide  for  students. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  DISPLAYING  MERCHANDISE.  1973,  11  pages,  $.25. 

This  is  the  script  of  a  polor  slidefilm  of  51  frames.  It  contains  information  on 
displaying  merchandise  in  the  agribusiness.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual 
student  study  guide. 

NEW  Mexico' 

A  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  AGRIBUSINESS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
Course  Outline.  1970,  7  pages,  mimeo,  free. 

\ 

This.  IS  a  guide  for  teachers  who  are  preparing  students  to  select  suitable  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  and  who  are  preparing  farm  youth  for  employment. 

OHIO  ^    r  .  ' 

ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION.  Student's  Manual.  34  pages,  $.60. 

The  areas  of  study, are:  the  purpose  of  advertising,  the  cost  of  advertising,  what 
makes  good  advertising,  and  an  advertising  calendar  and  budget. 

^>  #■ 

■   ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION.  Teacher's  Guide.  11  pages,  $.30. 

•  This  guide  lists  suggested  references,  -answers  to  student  exercises,  and  sample 
examinations.        •  ^  • 

'^^         AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  BUSINESS,  AND  SERVICE  -  BELATED  CLASS 
UNIT?.  1971. 

.  This  is  a  series  of  7  student's  manual^  containing  a  total  of  476  pages  designed 
*    for  tbe  agricuKural  business  and  service  related  class.  The  student's  manuals  are 
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accompanied  by  a  general  teacher's  guide  and  teacher Vguide  for  each  of  the 
Student's  manuals,  containing  a  total  of  157  pages.  The  student's  manuals  are 
designed  to  provide  the  studefit  with  basic  information  needed  in  all  the  agricultural 
businesses.  P/ovision  is  made  for  the  student  to  complete  practical  exercises  to 
provide  him  with  experience  in  conjunction  with  his  occupational  experience 
program.  Each  student  in  the  class  should  have  his  individual  copy  of  the  student's 
manual.  The  instructor  must  have  a  single  copy  of  the  general  teacher's^guide  and 
the  teacher's  guide  for  each  of  the  student's  manuals  used. 

The  students  manuals  and  teacher*s  guides  may  be  purchased  individually  at  the 
price  indicated  with  the  description  of  each  publication  or  complete  sets  may  be 
purchased  at  the  slightly  reduced  prices:  complete  set  of  7  student's  manuals"  one 
set  per  student,  476  pages,  S6.00;  complete  set  of  8  teacher's  guides,  one  set  per 
teacher,  157  pages,  S3.50. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE:  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  BUSINESS  AND  SERVICE. 
Guide  to  All  Units.  10  pages,  $.30.  ^ 

The  course  of  study  for  the  related  class  work  is  described. 

BUSINESS  MONEY  MANAGEMENT.  Student's  Manual.  96  pages,  $1.75. 

The  areas  of  study  are  as  follows:  taxes-income  tax,  real  estate  tax,  personal 
property  tax;  insurance-motor  vehicle  insurance,  public  liability  insurance,  hospital 
insurance,  life  insurance,  fire,  wind,  and  hail  insurance,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Workman's  Compensation,  credit  life  insurance,  and  Social  Security;  and  credit  and 
interest  charges,  credit  business,  net  worth  and  financial  statements,  bank  credit, 
interest  charges,  and  the  credit  policy  of  one  company. 

BUSINESS..MONEY  MANAGEMENT. 'Teaches  Guide.  30  pages,  $.80. 

The  guide  lists  suggested  references,  answers  to  student  exercises,  and  examinations. 

BUSINESS  PROCEDURES  AND-R^ORDS.  Student's  Manual.  101  pages,  $1.30. 

The  areas  of  study  are:  billing  merchandise  to  .customers,  handling  money  and 
pricing  mer<:handise,  and  in\/ieat6ry  control  andf  depreciation. 

BUSINESS  PROCEDURES  AND  RECORDS.  Teacher's  Guide.  41  pages,  $.95. 

The  guide  lists  suggested  references,  answerrs  to  student  exercises,  and  examinations!' 

HjJMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS^  Student's  Manual.  70  pages,  $.85. 

Tl^e  areas  of  study  are:  individual  personality,  relations  with  fellow  workers, 
relations  with  superiors,  accepting  responsibility,  relations  with  customers,'  and 
effective  use  of  the  telephone. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS.  Teacher's  Guide.  14  pages,  $.40. 

The  guide  Iist5  suggested  references,  answers  to  student  exisrcises,  and  situations 
fori  role  playing  in  the  class.'  .  ,  » 


MARKETING  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCES.  Student's  Manual.  75- pages,  $1.10. 

The  areas  of  study  are  marketing  agricultu^"  products,  transportation,  storage  of 
grain,  and  contracts  and  leasing.  i 

MARKETING  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCf§.  Teacher's  Guide.  22  pages,  $.60. 

.... 

The  guide  lists  suggested  references,  answers  to  student  exercises,  and  examinations. 

OFFICE  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES.  Student's' 
Manual.  1969,  86  pages,  $1.25.. 

This  manual  is  designed  for  the  student  working  as  an  office  clerk  in  an  agricultural 
business.  It  includes  information  on  problems  outlined  under  the  following 
headings:  sales  tickets,  accounts  receivable  records,  purchase  orders,  perpetual 
inventary,  sales  tax,  discounts,  daily  cash  balance,  monthly  bank  balance,  and  grain 
accourvR'. 

OFFICE  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES  •  TEST 
AND  ANSWER  SUPPLEMENT.  Teacher's  Guide.  I^G^r  64  pages,  $2.00. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  AND  THE  EMPLOYEE 
WITHIN  THE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.  Student's  Manual.  68  pages,  $.80. 

The  areas  of  study  are:  considering  jobs  in  agricultural  business,  reasons  for 
on-the-job  training,  applying  for  a  job,  wage  scales  and  payroll  deductions,  reasons 
for  business  organization,  capitalism  and  the  free  enterprise  system,  organizational 
patterns,  and  the  division*  of  responsibility. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN' AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  AND  THE  EMPLOYEE 
WITHIN  THE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.  Teacher's* Guide.  20  pages,  $.50. 

The  guide  lists  suggested  references,  answers  to  student  exercises,  and  sample 
examinations.  *  ^  ^  . 

SELLI-MG  AND  SALESMANSHIP.  Student's  .Manual.  32  pages,  $.60. 

The  areas  of  study  are:  what  is  good  selling,  what  do  we  have  to  sell,  successful 
in  one's  occupation,  the  actual  sales  transaction,  the  lost  sale,  and  class 
demonstration  on  sales.  \  ^ 

4 

SELLING  AND  SALESMANSHIP.  Teacher's  Guicje.  11  pages,  $.30. 

The  guide  lists  suggested  referelfces,  answers  to  student  exercises,  and  examir^ations. 

TEXAS  (A8eM)  ' 

POULTRY  FARM  WORKER  -  COMMERCIAL  LAYING  FLOCK.  Course  of  Study. 
1972  (Revised),  389  pages,  $7.75. 

Designed  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Part-Time  Training 
Program,  the  content  consists  of  13  units  of  instruction  subdivided  into  79  topics. 
The  topic  materials  are  organized  to  include  assignment  sheets,  information  sheets, 
and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  for  questions  and  problems. 
References  are  also  included.  \ 


POULTRY  HATCHERY  EMPLOYEE.  Course  of  Study.  1967,  130  pages,  $3.05. 

These  materials  are  designed  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Training  Program.  The  content  consists  of  7  units  of  instruction 
subdivided  into  24  topics.  The  topic  materials  are  organized  to  include  assignment 
sheets,  information  sheets,  and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  for 
questions  and  problems.  References  are  included. 

POULTRY  PROCESSING  PLANT  EMPLOYEE.  Course  6f  Study.  1967,  163  pages, 
$3.75. 

Designed  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Cooper^twe  Part-Time  Training 
Program,  the  content  consists  of  8  units  of  instruction  subdivided  into  40  topics. 
The  topic  materials  are  organized  to  include  assignment  sheets,  information  sheets, 
and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  for  questions  and  problems. 
References  are  included. 

VERMONT 

SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  -  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  -  SALES 
AND  SERVICES.  1970,  7  pages,  free,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  is  a  course  outline  which  contains  suggested  subjects  and  the  number  of  hour§ 
required  to  teach  each  subject  related  to  agricultural  machinery  sales  and  services. 

RICULTURAL  MECHANICS:  01.03 
OHIO 

^    BUSINESS  PRACTICES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  DEALERS.  1969, 
student's  manual,  231  pages,  $2.50;  teacher's  guide,  51  pages,  $1.50. 

The  manual  is  designed  for  the  student  who  is  working  in  one  or  more  of  the 
three  phases  of  the  agricultural  [i^c\}\hery  dealership:  parts,  service^  and  sales.  The 
student  materials  are  organized  to  provide.  information  concerning  business  practices 
^^'^  provide  exercises  to  enable  the  student  to  Experience  the  way  the  various 
^^^^^  ai'e  carried  out.  The  materials  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
studen^s^acement  in  a  machinery  dealership.  Th^  231  pages  of  student  materials 
are  divideBSqto  four  parts.  The  first  section  contains  general  information;  part 
one,  deals  witPhH^p^rts  department;  part  two,  shop  service;  aod  part  three, 
.equipment  sales.  Ea^^tudent  should  have  a  complete  set.  A  teacher's  guide  is 
alsor-in^luded;  6ach /t^ac^^K^hould  have  a  copy,  r 

AqRICULjORAB  POWE^  AND  MACHINEfrm^Ol.0301 

' ALASAMA^^-*  ■      i  /'   .      •  ^"^^-^ 

;  AGRIBUSINESS  PoWeR  MECHANICS.  Studen??t5tride.  1970,  166  pages,  $1  50 

J I  ;  '  '  ^  ■ 

This  two-ye^r  course  contains  36  jobs  for  high  school  students  at  the  11th  a9d 
■12th  grades.  Topicsjnctude  such  thi^n^  as  fundamentals  of  power  engines,  repair 
bf^,sm^(l  ^gasoline  ertgines,  engine  tests,  lubricatidn  systems,  fuel  systems,  valve 
mechanisms,  and  several  more  subjects..       .      '  . 

ILLINOIS  '  ^  / 

MR  COMPRESSORS.  Student^s  Guide.  1965,  20  pages,  $.30.  ' 

Compressed  air  has  become  increasingly  important  to  the  farmer  and  home  owner. 
It  helps  do  many  jobs  with  greater  ease  than  formerly.  The  content  of  this  guide 


provides  insights  into  the  technical  aspects  of  air  compressors  and  their  care  and 
use. 


ELECTRICAL  FUNDAMENTALS  USEFUL  IN  ENGINE  ANALYSIS.  Student's 
Guide.  1970,  20  pages,  $.30. 

Contained  in  this  unit  of  instruction  are  such  topics  as  fundamentals  of  electrjcjty, 
magnets  and  magnetism,  and  electrical  measuring  instruments. 

ENGINE  COMPRESSIoXl  AND  CYLINDER  LEAKAGE  TESTING.  Student's 
Guide.  1967,  16  |jages,-^.24. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  four-cycle  engine  operation,  the  effects  of  cylinder 
leakage,  and  testing  for  cylinder  leakag*  are  included  in  the  content  of  this  guide. 

THE  ENGINE  COOLING  SYSTEM.  Student's  Guide.  1968,  .24  pages,  $.36. 

Operators  of  farm  equipment,  like  those  who -drive  an  automobile,  must  understand 
the  function  of  the  engine  cooling  system.  This  guide  indicates  tests  to  make  on 
the  S'^tem  and  steps  to  follow  irr  -preventive  maintenance. 

T^{E  IGNITION  SYSTEM  ^-  TESTING  AND  ANALYZING  TEST  RESULTS. 
Student's  Guide.  1967,  28  pages,  $.42. 

This  booklet  covers  16  topics  dealing  with  components  of  the  battery  ignition 
systems.  It  contains  many  illustrations  helpful  to  students  learning  to  test  and 
^analyze  trouble  in  the  system. 

SAFETY  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  SHOPS.  Student's  Guide.  1967, 
24  pages,  $.36.  *  / 

The  content,  in  addition  to  establishing  the  general  rules  for  safety  in  the 
agricultural  mechanics  shop,  covers  safety  when  working  with  hand^ools,  electricity, 
tractors,  soldering  irons,  and  metal  working  equipment. 

-SMALL  ENGINE  -  REPAIR  AND  OVERHAUL.  Student's  Guide.  1965,  20  pages, 
$.30.  "T^ 

Small  internal  combustioQ^ngines  can  be  overhauled  if  the  owner  has  access  to 
the  proper  tools  and  knows  how  to  use  them.  The  content  of  this  guide  provides 
much  needed  information  fop^ne  who  would  recondition  an  engine  and  thereby 
achieve  a  reasonable/cost  crutlay. 

THE  spark'  PIUgX  OPERATION,  SELECTION,  AND  MAINTENANCE. 
Student's  Guid^  1907, '20  pages,  $.30. 

Constructior/  oimation,  and  selection  "of  spark  plugs  are  presented  in  this 
informatioj/  uni^^ associated  with  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

THE  S/ORA(jE  battery,  ^tudent's  Guide.  1967,  32  pages,  $.48.  . 

The^content  ,of  this  ^nit  is  psigned  to  help  one  understand  the  storage  battery, 
its  installation,  its  charging,  and  testing.  Safety  measures  to  be  taken  when  working 
with  a  battery  are  also  included  in  this  well-illustrated  booklet. 
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TIRES  FOR  FARM  EQUIPMENT.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  20  pages,  130. 

Because  the  investment  in  tires  on  modern  farm  equipment  may  be  several  thousand 
dollars,  those  who  operate  equipment  should  know  the  proper  way  to  care  for 
these  tires  to  secure  maximum  life  and  service  from  them.  Steps  in  a  maintenance 
program  and  nine  other  topics  are  covered  in  this  unit. 

.  T-aACTO^**SA^-E-TY; TRANSPARENCIES.  1970,  40  transparencies,  $3.30. 

TRACTOR  TUNE-UP  AND  MAINTENANCE  TRANSPAREJMCIES.  1972,  36 
transparencies,  $3.00. 

THE  TWO-CYCLE  ENGINE.  Student's  Guide.  1967,  20  pages,  $.30. 

Two-cycle  gasoline  engines  are  used  to  power  marjy  farm  labor  saving  tools  and 
devices  today.  This  guide  provides  information  helpful  in  servicing  and  maintaining 
these  engines.' 

MISSOURI 

BASIC  HYDRAULICS  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  62 
pages,  $2.00  plus  postage  "and  handling,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

i 

The  materials  are  organized  into  teaching  urljits  including  handouts  and 
transparencies.  The  guide  is  based  upon  the  John  Deere  FOS  Manual  and  slides. 

NEW  MEXICO 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  Instructor's  Guide. 

1967,  8  pages,  m^rhea;  ^ree::t  ^.^^^    . ^  .  .       -  - 

^          ,  ,^                   ^^^^^  •  ^ 

This  series  of  six  lesson  plans  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  gasoline  engines. 

OHIO 

COMBINES  AND  COMBINING.  1970  (Revised),  105  ijiages;  $2.25./. 

A  manual  structured  for  student  use,  it  is  extensively  illustrated  by  means  of  line 
drawings,  charts,  graphs,  and  pictures.  Th||^subject  matter  is  divided  into  the^ 
following  areas:  what  is  the  value  x)f.  doing  a  good  job  of  combining?,  the  basic 
design  of  th^  combine,  the  operation  of  the  combine,  and  the  economics  of  owning 
a  combine.  .  ^  .  '  '  ^  , 

COMBINES  AND  COMBINING  EXAMINATION.  1965,  mimeo,  $.10.  ^ 

This  suggested  examination  consists  of  50  objective  questions  that  may  bq.  used 
with  the  publication  Combines  and  Combining. 

COMBINES,  PRINCIPLES  OF  OPERATION.  1968  (Revised),  $6.45. 

This  is  a  series  of  39  color  slides  and  illustrated  script.  The  slide  series  is  designed 
to  accompany  the  manual  Combines  and  Combining.  The' slides  have  been  selected 
from  several  hundred  provided  by  the  farm  machinery  manufacturing  companies. 
The  design  of  the  combine  and  the  principles  of  operation  are  illustrated. 


CORN  PICKERS  AND  PICKING  CORN.  1970,  137  pages,  $2.25. 


This  student  manual  is  extensively  illustrated  with  pictures,  drawings,  and  graphs. 
The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  the  following  areas:  the  value  of  doing  a  good 
job  of  picj<ing  corn,  the  basic  design  of  the  corn  picker,  operation  of  the  corn 
picker,  economics  of  corn  prcker  ownership,  and  safety  tips. 

•    INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  GUIDE  ON  CARBURETION.  1970,  112  pages,  $2.00. 

The  study  guide  is  designed  for  students  in  farm  power  courses.  The  material  Is 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principled 
of  carburetion.  Through  the  assignment  of  projects  the  student  is  provided  a  mean$ 
of  applying  the  knowledge  he  has  learned. 

INDIVIDUAL    STUDY    GUIDE    ON    ELECTRICAL    SYSTEMS    FOR  THE 
GASai^-INE  ENGINE.  1970,  212  pages,  $2.75.  / 
•I 

This  individual  study  guide  is  designed  fer  students  in  farm  power  courses,  ji^e 
student  is  given  assignments,  information  to  provide  technical  knowledge,  arfd 
:  projects  to  provide  practical  experience. 

/PLOWS  AND  PLOWING.  1969,  124  pages,  $2.25. 

A  manual  structured  for  student  Jse,  the  publication  is  extensively  illustrated  and 
includes  the  following  sections:  what  is  a  good  job  of  plowing?,  design  of  the 
plow  bottonv  maintenance  of  the  moldboard  plow,  forces  acting  upon  the 
moldboard  plow,  principles  of  hitching  the  tractor,  hitcfiing  the  draw  plow,  hitching 
the  integral-mountgd  and  semi-integral  mounted  plow]  adjusting  attachments  for 
^     efficient  operation,  and  field  adjusting  the  plow. 

PLOWS  AND  PLOWING  TRANSPARENCIES  AND  MASTERS.  1971,  $5.00. 

A  series  of  39  transparencies  which  are  ready^for  use  with  the  overhead  projector, 
the  senes  is  designed  to  accompany  the  book  Plows  and  Pfowing.  Master  sheets 
-  -  with  the  illustration  on  one  side  and  a  description  and  page  reference  to  the  book 
mentioned  above  are  included  with  the  set. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

,  AGRICULTURE  SHOP  SAFETY. 'Student's  Manual.  1969,  61  pages,  $1.25.* 

This  is  a  reference  manual  for  students  in  agriculture.  It  is  in  narrative  form  and 
has  a  teacher's  manual  that  is  used  in  conjunction  with  this  manual. 

AGRICULTURE  SHOP  ^AFETY,  ^tier's  Guide.  19^,  41  pages,.  $1.25;  also 
available  are  62  transparencies,  $5.^^B 


This  teacher's  guide  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  student's  manual  Agriculture 
.Shop  Safety. 

J 


i 


,  TEXAS  -(A&IVI)      '  -  ^ 

^,  AGRICULTURAL- MACHINERY  OCCUPATIONS  -  IMPLEMENTS.  Course  of 
Study.  1973  (Revised),  278  pbges,  $5.50. 

/  -  *  ' 

These  materials , are  for  use  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative  part-time  training 
programs,  ii;^  Agricultural  Machinery  Occupations.  The  cooperative  qreas  identified 
are  repaicman,  set-up  and  deHveryman,  r^echanic's  helper,  partsman,  and  service 
supervisor.  .An  outline  is  included 'which  indicates  the  sequence  of  learning 
exp^iences  to, be  followed  for  each  occupation.  The  content  is  divided  into  13 
units  sutwdi'yided  into  60  topics.  The  material  is  organized  into  assignment  sheets, 
informatioo  sheets,  and  topic  tejst  sheets.  In  addition,  ans\^er  sheets  are  provided 
^or  the  questions  and  problems  contained  on  assignment  sheets  and  topic  test  sheets. 
\  References  are  included. 

-  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  OCCUPATIONS  -  POWER.  Instructor's  Guide. 
1972  ( Revised),  377  pages,  $6.50. 

These  materials  are  for  use  of  students  enrollec*  in  cooperative  part-time  training 
programs  in  Agricultural  Machinery  Occupations.  The  cooperative  areas  identified 
are  repairman,  set-up  and  deliveryman,  mechanic's  helper,  partsman,  and  service 
^  supervisor.  An  outline  is  included  which  indicates  the  sequence  of.  learning 
experiefces.  to  be  followed  for  each  occupation.  The  content  is  divided  into  13 
units  which  ,are  subdivided  into  66  topi^^s.  The  materlaWs  organized  into  assignr  lent , 
V     sheets,  information  sheets^  and  topic  te§t  sheets.  Answer  sheets  art  provided  for 
*  the  questions  and  problems  contained  or^^he  assignment  sheets  and  top  c  test  oheets. 
References  Sre  included. 

\'  ' 
LAB0RAT4DRY  EXERCISES  AND  LESSON  PLANS  FOR  PRE-EmVlOYMENT 
LABORATORY  TRAINING  IN  AGRlCUIrTUFTAL  MACmNE^ Y  SE-R\AI^ 
REPAIR.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973  (Revised),  325  pages,  $14.40. 

This  guide  is  a  vocational  agriculture  resource  unit  for  use  of  the  instructor  in 
providing  learning  experiences  for  students  enrolled  in  agricultural  machinery  service 
and  repair  courses.  Thg,- content  lists  15  units  of  instruction  which  are  subdivided 
•  '  into  ^3  lesson  plans,  ?f  information  sheets,  and  33  laboratory  exercises.  References 
are  includerd. 

AGRICULTURAUSTR^UCTURES  AND  CONVENIENCES:  01.0302 
.    MISSOURI  ,  "      •     ^  . 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  SMALL  ANIMAL  SQUEEZE  CHUTE.  Bulletin  Plans.  1973, 
23  pages,  $1.00  plus  postage  and  handling^ 

These  plans  have  Been  developed  ^by  agricultufal  instructors  and  agricultural 
mechanic  specialists.  The  plans  are  pr^inted- in  bulletin  form  antf^ive  a  detailed 
step-by-stepi  building  profedure'plus  photograph^  of  the  finished  product. 

HOW  TO  BUIId  a  two  WHEEL  TRAILER.  Burfc  Plans.  1973,  18  pages,  $1.00 
plus  postage  and  handling. 

These  plans  have  been  developed  by  agricultural  instructors  and  agricultural 
mechanic  specialists.  The  pj^  are  printed  in  bulletin  form^and  give  a  detailed 
step-by-step  building  procedure  plu's  photographs  of  the  finished  product. 


SOIL  MANAGEMENT:  01.0303 

ILLINOIS  '  . 

FIELD  ARRANGEMENT  PRINCIPLES.  Student's  Guide.  1965,  8  pages,  $.12. 

The  guide  6ffers  constructive  help  in  determining  the  size  and  shape  of  fields  for 
efficient  use  of  land,  labor,  machinery,  and  fencing. 

•  UNDERSTANDING  SOILs!  1972,  20  pages,  $.30. 

This  packet  contains  information^  abtout  soils  such  as  what  soil  is,  the  way  soils 
were  formed,  the  ways  soils  differ,  and  determining  the  land  class. 

IISING  THE  ILLINOIS  SOIL  JUDGING  SCORECARD.  1973,  24  pages,  $.36. 

The  contents' of  this  packet  include  infornnation  on  the  use  of  Illinois  Soil  Judging 
Cards,  such  as  landscape  characteristics,  soil  use  and  nnanagement,  soil  profile 
characteristics,  and  soil  features. 

TEXAS 

PASTURE    MANAGEMENT  GUIDELINES:   NITRATE   ACCUMULATION  IN 
FORAGES  ANp  ITS  EFFECT  ON  GRAZING  ANIMALS.  1973,  27  pages,  $.6^ 
secondary  and  post  secondary. 

This  is  a  resource  guide  providing  instruction  for  secondary  and  post  secoyaary 
students  preparing  for  an  occupation  in  ranch  management.  The  guide  contains 
information  on  nitr^lp  accumulations,  reductase,  enzymes,  sources  of  /litrate, 
^  '     sources  of  injury/  and  method  of  prevention.      »  - 

-  -  -  -PASTURE- IWANAGEiyiENT  GUIDELINES:  PERENNIAL  AND  TEMPORARY 
PASTURE  GRASSES \fOR  IMPROVED  PASTURES.  1973,  60  p^i^es,  $1.25", 
secondary  and  post  secondary. 

,  This  resource  guide  provides  general  instructions  for  secondary  and  post  secondary 
students  preparing  for  an  occtjpation  in  ranch  and  farm  managemefit.  Informatio^n 
contained  includes  areas  of  planet  adaptability,  plants  for  impr^oved  pastures, 
recorpm^ncfetipns  for  seeding,  and  small  grain  supplement. 


PASTURE  MA^GEMENT  GUIDELINES:  PRODUCING  QUALITY  HAY.  1973, 
46  pages,  $1.' 

This  resouP€e  gui?fe  provides  nonbehavioral  instruction  for  students  in  a  cooperative 
situation  preparing  for  «n  occupation  in  the  employment  area  and  contains 
information  on  stages  of  hay  growth,  analysis,  fertijizer  rates,  curing,  classifying, 
costs,  and  stocking.  . 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  SKILLS:    01.0305  * 

ALABAMA  * 
ADVANCED  SHOP  GUIDE  FOR  VO^AG  STUDENTS.  Student's  ^and  Teacher's 
Guide.  1969,  190  pages,  $1.50  pp.  ^  * 

This»  guide  has  been  ,preparetl  as  a  reference  for^the  teacher  and  a  workboqjc  for 
,  the  student.  It  contains  many  skilts  that  should  be  taught  to  advanced  Vc5-Ag. 
^  students.  Top'ics  include  such  items  as  arc  welding,  farm  plumbing,  small  gasoline 

engines,  farm  electridity,  painting,  and  hot  arid  cold  metal  work. 


AGRIBUSINESS  METALWORKING.  Student's  Guide,  1970,  134  pages,  $1.50  pp. 

The  metalworking  course  is  designed  for  2  years  and  provides  45  jobs.  The  first 
year  is  intended  to  take  the  leactjer  through  job  number  23.  Topics  include  safety, 
identification  of  metals,  machining  metals',  arc  and  oxyacetylene  welding,  sheet 
metal  work,  and  similar  subjects.  *  »!  „ 

AGRIBUSINESS  WOODWORKING.  Student's  Guide.  1970,J46  pages,  $1.50  pp.' 

• 

This  guide  provides  2  years  of  instruction  for^grades      and  12.  A  bibliography 
of  texts  and  a  series  of  questions  and  problems  keyed  to  the  text  materials  are 
included.  Jobs  in  the  instruction*  include  such  things  as  building  a  carpenter's  bench,  ' 
sizing  and  squaring  a  table  top,  making  lap  joints,  drawer  rails  and  guides,'*a.nd 
nnany  other  items.     '    '  ,  ' 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  189  pagejj, 
$1.50  V  •  I 

This  well-illustrated  guide  contains  57  jobs  ranging  from  the  use  of  the  grinderj. 
sewage  disposal  systems,  and  caring  concrete  to  welding  ,and  the  gasoline  engine. 
^    The  content  is  intended  for  students  at  grades  11  and  12.  This  guide  is  one  in 
a  series  on  agribusiness.  ,  ^ 

ILLINOIS  ■  '  ^  / 

'    LEARNING  ARC  WELDING  SKILLS  -  PART  I:  PROCESS,   EQUIPMEfIT,  AND 
SAFETY  (SLIDEFILM  450-64;.  1964,  $7.00  for  set  of  3.  .  - 

This  is  a  color,  single^frame  slidefilm  of  ^5  frames.  It  describes  the  equipment 
Used  in  arc  welding  and  safety  precautions  to  follow.  ■       ^  '  ' 

PART  2:  FLAT  POSITION  WELDING  '(SLIDEFILM  451-64).  1964,  priced  with 
.  set.  -    *  "  • 

.,  This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  63  frames  tells  ti|,"correct  metjigdj-to  strike' 
and  hold  the  arc,  run  beads,  and  to  make  ^ownhancfj  Wiet,  lap,  and'corner  w^ds. 

..    '  .  »  ^     "  , 

PART -3:  VERTIQALH^VEF^HEAD,.,ANb  HORIZONTAL  POSITION  WELDING- i 

^   (SLIDEFILIVr  452;64).  1964,  priced  vyith  set. 

This  is  a  color,  sijpgle-frame  slidefilm 'of  34  frames.  I.t  describesthe  wav^to  make 
out-of-|3osition  welds.  '  •  ■        \  ' 

METAL-llC  INERT  .GAS  (MIG)  WELDING.  1972^ 44  pages,  $.66.  \- 

This  packet  contains^information  on^metallip  inert  gas  (MIG).  The  contents  include 
equipment,  steps  in  vyelding,  welding  various  metals,  and  maintenance.  '. 

MICROMETERS- ANd\eLATED  MEASURING  JOOLS.  Student's  Guide.  1967, 
8  pagesv  $.10.  •        .    ',  ,  . 

Mechanics  use  nnicrometers  chiefly  to  nneasure  wear  on  engine  parts.  Because  the 
.    nnicrometer  measures  accurately  to  a  thousandth  or  ^ten-thousandth  of  an  inch, 

one  nnust  know  the  Way  to  accurately  read  the  instrument.  The  information  in 
.  this  leaflet  provides  the  basic  knowledge  for  developing  this  reading  "know-how." 


THE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  SAW  ■  -HQW  TO  USE  IT  SAFELY  (SLIDEFILM 
465).  1964^  $3.45. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefiltn  of '57  frames.  The  frim  identifies  the  parts 
pf  the  saw  and  gives  some  suggestions  as  ^o  the  size  of  saw  to  select  for  various,^ 
jobs.  It  shows  the  blades  used  with  the  saw  to  cut  different  materials.  Speci^K 
applications  such  as  butt  cuts,  lap  joints,  n^otching,  and  angle  cuts  are  showp.  The  ^ 
film  emphasizes;  safety  precautions  to-  follpw  when  u3ing  the  saw.  . 

'T4HE  POWER  GRINDER  -  HOW  TO  USE  It  SAFELY  (^LIDEFJLlVf 463)^  1964, 
^3.15.  ^     '  \  \X 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  48  frames.  It  includes  a  description  of 
various  types  of  grinders  and  suggestions  to  follow  when  selecting  a  grinder.  This 
film  lists  safety  chepks,  adjustments,  and  safety  precautions  \o  follow  when  using 
*the  grinder.^  •  ^  '  " 

THE  SAFE  USE  AND  CARE  OF  LADDERS  (SLIDEFILM  497).  1965,  $1.10. 

This  is  a  black  and  white,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  42  frames.  It  describes  the 
safe  use  of  stepladders  and  straight  and  extension  ladders.  It  presents  important 
safety,  measures  to  rennember  wh§n  erecting,  climbing,  and  working  orl  ladders. 

SHIELDED  METAL-ARC  WELDING.  1973  (Revised),-  48  pages,  $.72. 

This  packet  contains  infornnation  on  shielded  m^al-arc  welding.  The  content^ 
includes  history,  safety,  procedure,  positions,*  preparing  the  metal,  cutting,  and 
special  applications.     -  ^      •    .  t  . 

SHIELDED   -METAL-ARC     WELDING     TRANSPARENCIES.      1973;  86' 
-transpBtWictes,  "$6750.  ,  .  >^  ' 


SOLDERING  FOR  HOME,  f/^^RJVl,  AND -SHOP  ARPLICATIONS.  Student's  Guide.  , 
1968,  24  pages,  $.36.-  » 


> 


The  content  deal§  wit|i  the  joining  together* of  metals,  using  solder  and  a  flux.^ 
Many  appliances  and  equipnnfent  items  can  be  quickly  and  economically  repaired 
in  t^te  home  or  farm  shop  ^if^the'  basjc  principles  set  forth  in  this  guide  'ar6 
understood  anekpracticed.  \  . 


SPOT -WELDING  FOR  AGRICULTURE  MECHANICS"§R(&PS?*Stt»dentl4  auide.^ 
1970,  12  pages,  $.18.       /  ^  '   ^  ^  \  ^  \ 

Many,  parts  of  farm  eo^uipment  are  fabric^ed  using  the  spot-welding  process.  The 
farm  shop  operator  who  would  mak6  repairs  or  develop  new  pieces  of  equipment 
f\eds  to  understand  thi?  potential  in  this  .welding  process.  This  leaflet  provides 
an  excellent  explanation  of  the  process  and  its  uses.  '  ^ 

TRACTOR  Safety  transparencies.  1970,  $3.30. 

This  is  a  set  bf  40  transparencies  on  the  safe  use^and  operation  of  tractopsTThe , 
series  was  prepared  from  material  developed  by  International  Harvester  Company, 
The  Qklier  Corporation,  Mgssey-Ferguson,  inc.',  and  the  Farm  and  Indpstnial. 
Equipment  Institute.   '  .  ♦ 


TUNGSTEN  INERT^GAS  (TIG)  WELDIN.G.  1972,  32  pages,  $.48. 


The  content  in  this  package  gives  a  good  overview  for  tungsten  inert  gas  welding 
(TIG).  This  guide  contains  information  about^ equipment,  settiRgjjg^  and  adjusting, 
techniques,  and  procedures.      '  •  " 

USING  THE  CARBON-ARC  TORCH.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  .pagesTTTs, 

This  leaflet  provides  information  about  the  carbon-arc.  torch  and  illustrates  the 
way  to  use  it.  The  torch  may  be  used  for  §uch  things  as  heating  metal,-bending, 
melting  lead  and  solder,  brazing,  heat-treatiV)g,  and  similar  topics. 

USING  THE  LEVEL  IN  FARIVIN^URVEYING^  (SLIDEFI LIVI^438).  1964,  $1^. 

♦ 

''This^.black  and  white,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  53  frames  provides  instruction  in 
the  propfer  procedures  to  f.ollow  when  using  the  hand  level,  tripod  level,  and  target 

^  rod.  It  desd^ibes  the  way  to  determine  the  sippe  and  to  stake  out  contours  with 
the  hand  l6Vel.  It  gives  instructions  on  setting  up,  focusing,  and  caring  for  the- 
,    tripod  level  and  suggestions  oq^'the  way  ta  read  the  target  rod^^^^-^'^^ 

USING  tHe  level  to ^ STAKE  OUT  A  BUItlTmG^P  (SLIDE FILM  439) 
;  1966,  $.85.    >  -  T  ^ 

•      -  *        r  •  . 

_  This^Dfack  and  white,  single-frame  slidefilm. of  25  frames  presents  suggestions  for 
setting  up  ^helevel  over  a  specific  pomt.  It  shows  the  way  to  stake  out  a  building 
^     with  respect  to  another  existing  building  and  to  erect  batterboards  at  the  corners 
of  the  new  building.*  \ 

NEW  MEXICO  .  ^         '     "  •  ^ 

ARC  WELDING      VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  Instructor's  Guide.  1^67:21 
pages,  mimeo,  free.  '  , 

The  guide  is  a  series  of  ten  lesson  plans  in  basic  arc  welding -for  use  with  classes 
in  vocational  agriculture.  .  '  '  •/' 

COLD  METAL  WORK  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  Instructor's  Guide. 
1967,  6  pages,  mime©^,  free.     '  , 

'        \  \  T 

This  is  a.series  of  five  lesson  plans  concerned  with  the  fundamentals  covering  tha 
^     identification,  catting,  drilling,  bendirtg,  .affic^threadirig  of  cold  metal  for  use  in 
shop  class  in  vocational  aqricultcire.  / 

•/'•■-- 

-  ^lOB     BREAKDOWN  ■  %OR^F ARM     MECHANICS.  'INSTRUCTION  IN 
^VOCATIONAL  AGRICiaTyRE  I.  instructor's  Guide.  1967,  39  pages,  mimeo,  free. 

Pr^lared  to  assist  the  instru'bt(x  in  making  class  demonstrations,  the  job  breakdowns 
are  then  mounted  in  studemSjA^'  areas  fqr  reference  3s  needed.  The  job 
,  .  breakdowns  cover  sharpening  of  wood  tools,  welding  and  brazing,  and  sen/icing* 
and  maintenance  of  farm  tractors.  •  '  A  '  ;' 

/       •        .       '  '    '    '     :  i 


4^' 


"1^ 

WOODWORKING  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  Instructor's  Guida  1972, 
^    12  pages,  mimeo,  free.      ^  4f#  . 

This  series  of  eight  lesson  plans  covers  the  use  of  common  tools  and  power  machines 
used  in  woodworking  applicable  to  farming. 

NEW  YORK  ' 

'AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  36  pages,  $.50. 

Planning  occupational  programs  for  mechanics  in  agriculture  has  become  vital 
because  the  mechanization  of  farming  has  developed  at  a  phenomenal  rate  in  recent 
years.  -The  guide  includes  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  agricultural  power 
mechanics,  planting  and  fertilizing  equipment,  weed  control  equipment,  and  related 
^  .  '  topics.  Sections  of  the  guide  suggest  facilities  needed,  equipment,  and  instructional 
^         materials  helpful  in  planning  programs  and  in  developing  the  course  of  study. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE:  01.0306 
ALABAMA  f 

AGRIBUSINESS-CONSTRUCTION.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  144  pages,  $1.50  pp. 

The  study  guide^.  prepared  for  11th  and  12th  grade  students,  provides  questions, 
\  answers,  suggested  learning  activity,  skills  to  perform,  and  projects  to  build. 

Individual  study  and  group  discussion  are  features  of  this  well-illustrated  guide. 

AGRIBUSINESS  ELECTRICITY.  Stbdent's  Guide.  1970,  141  pages,  $1.50  pp. 

Prepared  for  use  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades,  the  guide  contains  25  jobs  centered 
around  electricity  and  electrical  wiring.  Space  has  been  provided  Uiv-jthe  guide  for 
answering  questions  and  completing  assignments. 

AGRIBUSIIM^ESS  MASON RY."  Student's  Guide.  1970,  156  pages,  $1.50  pp.  *  . 

The  content  has  been  prepared  for  a  two-year  course.  Topics  dealt  with  include 
such  things  as  Itme,  mortar,  concrete,  and  tile.  Foundations,  walls,  fireplaces,  and 
similar  stru\:tural  units  are  also  set  up  as  lessons.  There  are  20  jobs  included  in 
the  lessdns  and  projects  in  the  guide  prepared  for  11th  and  12th  grades. 

ILLINOIS  ,  ■ 


APPLYING  ASPHALT  ROOFING  AND  ^ID?NG  PRODUCTS.  1971,  24  pages, 
$.36. 

This -packet  contains  information  on  material  available,  estimation  of  materials', 
preparation,  ways  to  lay  roofing,  and  applying  siding. 

ASPHALT  ROOFING  TRANSPARENCIES.  1971,  76  transpareicnes,  $6.15. 

'  BUILDING  WITH  CONCRETE  MASONRY.  1971,  16  pages,  $.24.^ 

This  packe^contains  information  abou^  laying  out  a  building,  mixing, laying  blocks, 
building  walls,  and  special  applications.  It  is  very  welL illustrated.' 


ERIC,  '  .  zA/ 


LAYING  CONCRETE  MASONRY  UNITS  ISLIDEFILM  434).  1965,  $1.25. 

This  black  and  white,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  54  frames  presents  a  step-by.-step 
procedure  of^  the  techniques  of  laying  concrete  masonry  4nits,  building  corners 
first  and  then  oompleting  the  connecting  walls. 

PLANNING  AND  PREPARING  FOR  CONCRETE  MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION 
(SLIDEFILM  433).  1965,  $1.35. 

»^  ^^^^ 

This  is  a  black  and  white,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  63  frames.  It  presents  some 
of  the  advantages  of  concrete  masonry  construction  and  characteristics  of  masonry 
units  to  show  their  relationship  to  building  plans  and  finishes.  It  discusses  the 
selection  of  building  sites  and  illustrates  proper  foundation  construction. 

SPECIAL  CONCRETE  MASONRY  PROBLEMS  (SLIDEFILM  435).  1965,  $1.15. 

This  is  a  black  and  white,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  48  frames.  .It  shows  the  use 
of  control  joints,  ways  to  construct  them,  and  the  method  by  which  the  plate 
^  is  attached  to  the  wall.  It  gives  instructions  on  ways  to  finish  basement  walls  and 
to  provide  proper  drainage."  It  includes  si^ggestions  on  patching  and  cleaning. 

OHIO  .       ^  .  ' 

CONCRETE  MASONRY.  1962,  $9.15^ 

This,  is.  a  series  of  55  color  slides  and  script  dealing  wi^h  the  .sele^jtion  and  handling 


of  concrete  blocks,  preparrng  mortar,  laying  blocks,  construction  practices  to  insure 
^  durable  walls,  and  cement  painting.  *  '  . 

•  - 

TEXAS  (A&M)  '  • 

.  "^FARM  ARC  WELDING  PROCEDURES.  1973,  ,49  pages,  $1.00,  secondary  and 
^  .    post  secondary.  •  '  .   ^  • 

This  general  course  outline  provides  instruction  suggestions  for  secondary  and  post 
secondary  students.  The  outline  contains  information  on  welding  machines, 
electrodes,  safety,-  portions,  identifying  metals,^  and  weight"  of  steelr^ 

^CULTURAL  ELECTRIFICATION:  01.0307 
ILLINOIS 

^DIAGRAMMING  ELECTRICAL  WIRING  CIRCUITS  (SLIDEFILM  401-65).  1965, 
$1.30.  .  ^ 

This  is  a  black  and  white,  single^frame  slidefilm  of  58  frames.. It  discusses  eJecfrical 
circuits  and  the  use  of  standard  symbols  for  diagramming.  It  shows  th.at  the  use 
of  these  standard  symbols  makes  neater  diagrams  which  are  easier  to  check  and 
includes  simple  rules  for  wiring -in  cable  arid  conduit 


ELECTRICAL  WIRING  .E;<ERCISES.  1973  (Revised),  20  pages,  $.25.. 
This  pamphlet  contains  exercises  on  the  wiring  of  farm  buildings. 
IDENTIFYING  ELECTRIC  WIRING- ITEMS  (SLIDEFILM  404C).  1972,  $3.70. 


35 


*  This  color,  single-frame* slidefilm  of  66  frames  is  useful  to  Illinois  teachers  when 
unpacking  and  checking  items  contained  in  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Sen/ice 
Electrical  Wjring  Loan  Box.-  It  is  also  helpful  \p  teachirib  identification  of 
conr^monly-iised  electrical  items. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WIRING  100-AiyiPERE  SERVICE  ENTRANCE  BOx'wIth 
•GFI.  1973,  8  pages,  $.05. 

This  well-illustrated  leaflet  provides  helpful  information  on  wiring  a  100-ampere 
sen/ice  entrance  box.    -  o 

TENNESSEE      ,  '  -  \         '  ^     '  . 

FARM  "ELECTRICITY.  197*0,  96  pages,  $2.00. 

-  This  is  a  curriculum  reference 'manual  which  provides  instruction  for  students  in 
*high  school..  The  manual  outlines  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm. 

TEXAS  (A&M)  •  .  .  ^ 

ELECTRICAL   CONTROLS   AND    BASIC   CONTROL  CIRCUITS  USED  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  19^7,  58  pages,  Sf90. 

This  guide  was  prepared  to  ^assist  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students 
to  develop  knowledge  and  some  skills  in  the  fielgof  applied  electricity.  The  content 
is  divided  into  five  units  with  lesson  plans  wl^ich  are  well  illustrated.  In  addition, 
some  transparencies  are  provided,  and  an  answer  guide  to  questions  apd  problems 

is  included  in^  the  appendix.        *  ^  7  *~     *  , 

> 

FARM  ELECTRIFICATION  '  LESS6n  PLANS  :  WIRING  AND  SAFETY. ^ 
Instructor's  Guide/1967,  86  pages,  $1.75. 

These  lesson  plans  were  Rrepared  to  assiat  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  classes 
to  meet  the  neeHT.o/  their  students  for  instruction  in  electrical  wiring  and  safety 
of  farm  operation.  The  content  is  divided  into  sevep  units  with  lesson  plans 
developed  for^each  unit.  Electrical  tables  comnfon  to  wiring  and  a  lapge  number 
of  transparencies  illustrative  of  content  are  included. 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS,  OTHER:  01.0399 
ILLINOrS  .  ' 

USING  POWER  LAWN  MOWERS  SAFELY  (SUOEFILM  498}.  J966,  $4.10.v^, 

This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  78  frames  contains  suggestion^  to  follow'when 
selecting  a  safe  mower.  It  contains  recommendations  for  proper  dress  and  for 
inspection  of  the  lawn.  It  lists  safety  precautions  to  ^)lo\^  when  starting  the  mower 
and  mowing  the  lawn.  ^ 


NEW  MEXICO 

OXYACETYLENE  IN  VO-AG  SUG^ESlE'aJLES^ON  BLA'N.  Teacher's  Guide. 
1969,  mimeo,  free. 


This  series  of  lesson  plans  contairrs  the  basic^j^rinciple?  for  use  in  an  oxyacetylene 
welding  unit  of  instruction.  -^^> 


ERIC 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:  01.04 
FOOD  PRODUCTS:  01.0401 

ILLINOtS  ^ 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  BEEF  CUTS  (SLIDEFILM  183A).  1971,  $4.65. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  52  frames.  It  iWustrates  the  different  cuts 
of  beef  and  presents  means  of  identifying  them. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  KINDS  OF  MEAT  (SLIDEFILM  181A).  1971,  $2.65. 

This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  24  frames  presents  differences  between  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  and  veal  that  help  in  identifying  meat  by  species/ 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  LAMB  CUTS  (SLIDEFtLM  185A).  1971,  $3,15. 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  30  frames.  It  illustrates  the  different  cuts 
of  lamb  an<d  presents  means  of  identifying  them. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PORK  CUTS  (SLIDEFILM  182A).  1971,  $4.20. 

This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  46  frames  illustrates  the  different  cuts  of  pork 
and  presents  means  of  identifying  them. 

A  MARKET  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCT  (SLIDEFILM  385).  1973,  44  frames-color 
$3.20.       ,  ,  , 

MARKETING  AGRICULTURAL'VrODUCTS.  1971  (Revised),  8  pages,  $.12. 

Information  in  this  packet  includes  factors  affecting  supply  and  demand,  marketing 
fynctions,  and  marketing  information.  . 

MEAJ-JUDGING  and  grading  (SECOND  REVISION)!  Student's  Guide.  1970, 
27  pages,  $.35. 

The  guide  points  out  that  me,at  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  these  major  criteria: 
conformation,  fmish,  arld^quality.  Factors  to  xonsider  in  judging  beef  carcasses 
are  set  forth  clearly  in  the  guide.  Meat  cu^s  an^t^their  jdentification  are  discussed 
in  the  pdblication  as  well.  ^  ' 

ofilO    ^  '  '  • 

POULTRY- FUDGING,  197a  22  pages;  $.35.-^  . 

•  \  ' 
The  pamphlet  describes  the  poultry  judging  contest,  procedures  for  preparing  a 
poultry  judging  team,  the  characteristics  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  terms  used 
in  working  with  ppultry.  *  ^  *      *  i  . 

TEXAS  (A&M)     '       "  ,   .  4  * 

\^  VETERINARY  ASSISTANT.  Course  of  Study.  1972  (Revised),  467  pases,  $9.60. 

^esiohed  for  the  studenrenrolled^*n  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Part-Time  Training  . 
Kggr^m,  the  content  consists  of  15  units  of  instruction  subdivided  into  89  topics. 
-Ttte^^topic  materials  are  organized  as  assignment  sheets,  information  sheets,  and 
topic  test  sheets.^ Answer  sheets  are  proN^ded'^for  questions  and  problems  listepl 
on  assign|j|ent  and  topic  test  sheets.  References  ^are  included. 


; DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  01.040102 

.ILUNQIS  / 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  DAIRY.  1973  (Revised),  4  pages,  $.06, 

This  packet  contajns  information  on  approved  i^^actices  in  dairying  from  selecting 
the  cow  to  analyzing'  the  records. 

^APPROVED  PRACTICES  FOR  DAIRY.  Student's  Guide.  1973,  4  pages,  S.06. 

Items  covered  in  this  leaflet  follow  the  format  shown  abo^.  Emphasis  i§  given 
ta  keeping  and'  using  records. 

BREEDS  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE  (SLIDEFILM  210),  1972,  35  frames-color,  $2.75. 
CATTLE  TRANSPARENCIES.  1973  (Revised),  63  transparencies,  $5.15. 

r 

THE  COW'S  'UDDER  AND  HOW  IT  FUNCTIONS  (SLIDEFILM  208A).  1968, 
$3.15. 

This  is  a  color,  single^frame  slidefilm  lof  52  frames.  It  illustrates  and  explains  the 
functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cow's  udder,  explains  the  way  the  cow  lets 
down  her  milk,  and  what  happens  to  milk  letdown  when  a  cow  is  frightened  or 
injured. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  BREEDS.  1972,  12  pages,  $.18. 

This  information  pamphlet  contains  history,  characteristics,  and  descriptions  of  th§ 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  It  also  contains  pictures  of  the"  i^eal  type  of  each  breed. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDING.  Student's  Guide.  1968,  12  pages, '^.18. 

The*  Leaflet  points  olit  that  in  addition  to  good  feeding,  other  management  pfractices  ^ 
are  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  dairy  herd.  Thes^  other 
managerhent  practices  are  Included  in  the  publication  along  with  the  niTtrients 
comprising  good  dairy  cattle  feed. 

JUDGING  DAIRY 'cattle.  Student's  Guide.  V969,  14  pages,' $.25. 

This  guide  provides. the  basic  information  for  judging  dairy  cattle.  It  is  well 
ilJustfated  and  contains  a  dairy  cow  score  card  that  is  very  helpful  to  the  amateur 
judge.  The  card  emphasizes  general  appearance,  dairy  character,  body  capacity,  and 
mammary  system  of  the  animal.  ^  ^* 

MARKETING  DAJRY  PRODUCTS.  1971  (Revised),  8  pages,  $.12.- 

ThiSj  packet  contains  information  on  uses  of  milk,  need  in  the  U.S.,  marketing, 
•^govjsrnr^ient  regulations,  and  outlook  for  dairying. 

MISSOURI  • 

ADVANCED  (SEMESTER)  DAIRY  PRODUCTION.  1972,  119  pages,  $5,50. 

The  materials  have  been  organized  into  two  units  which  cq^y  be  taught 
independently  dr  in  sequeir;  ^as  a , part  of  the  course  Advanced  Livestock 


f 


Production.  This  guide  contains  objectives,  subject  information  in  outline  form, 
and  transparency  masters. 

DIGESTION  IN  THE  DAI  RYXOV^  1973,  slides  with  programmed  cassette  tape 
.  ^         and  script,  $27.75  plus  postage  an^  handling.^ 

The  set  coatains  106  2  X  2-inch  color  slides  with  cassette  tape  and  script.  The 
series  covers  the  complete  digestive  process  with  explanations  of  what  the  dairy 
cow  heeds  to  produce  more  milk.  It  is  available  in  quantity  from  source. 

JUDGING^IRY  CATTLE.  1973,  68  fe,  cassette  tape,  and  script, S18.25  plus 
postage  ajwrandling.  ^  ^ 

The  set  contains  68  2  X  2-inch  color  ^es'with  cassette  tape  and' script.  Jhp 
series  covers  the  basic  characteristics  whifch'^ust  be  considered  in  judging  the  dairy 
cow.  It  is  available  in  quantity  from  source. 

.  ^      'MILK  QUALITY  AND  DAIRY  FOODS  CONTEST.  1973,  85  slides,  $25.00  plus 
postage  and  handling. 

^  One  can  enrich  one's  dairy  products  team  with  the  new  series  of  color  slides  of 
FFA  Milk. Quality  and  Dairy  Foods  Contest.  Dr.  Bob  Marshall  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  hgve  developed  a  series  of  85  slides  with  a  30-minute 
cassette  tape  to  cover  all  the  phases  of  the  National  FFA  Milk  Quality  and  Dairy 
Foods  Contest.  Also  the*^  series  -  covers  new  contest  phases  such  as  cheese 
identification  as^well  as  hints  on  e)^ams.  \t  is  available  in  quantity  from  scfurce. 

TEXAS  (A&M) 

DAfflY  FARIVr  WORKER.  fQourse  of  Study.  1971  (Revised),  240  pages,  $5.90. 

Designed  for  tl^e  student  enrollec^^d  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Part-Time  Traij«ig 
Program,  the  cohtent  consists  oJF  9  units  of  ir^truction  subdivided  into  56  topics. 
.  The  topic  materia^  are  organize^  as  assignment  sheets,  information  sheets,  and 
topic  test  slheets.  Answer  she^s  are  provided/for  questions  and  pr;oblems.  References 
are  included.  *  i  •  ' 

MILK  PROCESSING  PLANT  EMPLOYEE.  Course  of  Study.  1970  (Revised),  325 
pages,  $7.05. 

Designed  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Coopecative  Part-Time  Training 
Program,  the  content  consists  of  ll  tjnits'bf  instruction  subdivided  into  84'topics. 
The'^topic  materials  are  organized  to  include  assignment  sheets,  information  sheets, 
and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  for  questions  and  problems!  - 
^    References  are  included. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRQDUCTS,  OTHER:"    01.0499  • 
ALABAMA 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  125  pages,  $1.50- pp. 
,0  '  -  ' 

Prepared  for  specialized  study  fn  agribusiness  at  the  11th  and  12th  grades,  the 
guide  contairis  21  jobs.  Much  of  the  content  deals  with  processing  farm  products 
and  the  techniques  or  marketing-.  °  - 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE:    01.05  , 
NEW  YORK 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE.  Teacher's  Guide.  196^8,  63  pages,  $.50. 

This  guide  for  planning  and  organizing  an  occupational  program  in  ornamental 
horticulture  includes  information  about  the  productibn  and  distribution  of  plants 
used  to  decorate  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  It  deals  with  flowers,  bulbs,  shrubs, 
ornamental  trees,  lawn  grasses,  house  plants,  and  many  more  horticultural  topics. 
Helpful  suggestions  are  also  given  in  planning  facilities,  selecting  equipment,  and 
in  choosing  instructional  materials. 

OHIO 

VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  RECORD  SYSTEM.  This  system  consists  of  the 
following  three  parts:  *  . 

VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  RECORD.  19  pages,  $3.50.  '  * 

This  is  a  record  book  for  the  supervised  occupational  experiqfice  programs  of 
vocational  horticulture  students.  The  book  provides  for  the  establishment  of  student 
occupational  goals  in  horticulture,  a  record  olf  in-school  activities,  improvement 
projects,  occupational  experience  activities,  cooperative  traimng  agreement, 
summarjes  of^he  learning  experiences  and  financial  activities,  and  evaluation  of 
the  student's/ occupational  experience  program. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  RECORD.  23  pages,  $.30. 

The  supplement  ^reproduces  the  cooperative  training  agreement  and  that  part  of 
the  record  book  dealing  with"^  the  cooperative  occupational  experier>efe  program. 
/  ^     It  is  for  tho^e  students  who  elect  more  than  one  occupational  training  program 

and  will  eliminate  the  need  for  purchasing  and  keeping  a  second  record  book. 

COOPERATIVE  HORTICULTURE  TRAINING  AGREEMENT.  2  pages,  $.05. 

The  training  agreement  contained  in  tbe^  record  book  and  supplement  has  been 
reproduced  so  that  students  may  provide  additional  copies  for  their  parents  and 
employers. 

TEXAS  (A&M)  .  .  , 

^  ORNAMENTAl^s;  HORTICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS.  Course  ^cf  Study.  1973' 

(Revised),  388  pages,  $8.00.  •  !/ 

ft  ^  ^ 

Th?s  course  of  study  is  designed  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Training  (Program.  The  content  consists  of  12  units  of  instruction 
subdivided  into  81  topics.  The  topic  materials  are  organized  as  assignment  sheets, 
information  sheets,  and  topic  test  sheets.  Answer  s^heeXs  are  provided  for  questions 
and  problems.  References  are  included. 

ARBORICULtURE:    01.0501  .  '     *  ^  - 

ILLINOIS    '  ^^  .  •  / 

FERTILIZING  AND  WATERING  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
(SLIDEFIj-M  640).  1969,  B3.15.'       '  _  ' 

This  is  a  color,  single-frarpe  slidefilm  of  48  frames  vvith  captions.  It  gives  basic 


information  on  fertilizing  and  watering  shade  and  ornamental  trees:  It  emphasizes 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  small  trees. 

PRUNING  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  (SLIDEFILM  644).  1973  45  frames-color 
$3.25. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR^^PRUNING  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS.  1973,  8 'pages,  $.20. 

This  is  a  scriot  of  a  color  slidefilm  of  41  frames  and  contains  detailed  information 
and  example!  for  ppjning  deciduous  shrubs.  4t  can  also  be  used  as  an  Individual 
student  study'^  guide. 

PRUNING  EVERGREENS  (SLIDEFILM  643).  1973,  79  frames-color,  $4.35. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PRUNING  EVERGREENS.  1973,  15  pages,  $.25. 

This  is  a  script  of  a  color  slidefilm  of  79  frames  and  contains  information  on 
the  method  of  pruning  evergreens.  This  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual  student 
'  st^dy  guide. 

PRUNING  FLOWERING  TREES  (SLIDEFILM  645).  1973,  46  frames-color  $3  30 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PRUNING  FLOWERING  TREES.  1973^^  8  pages,  $.20. 

This  is  the  script  of  a  color  slidefilm  of  40  frames.  It  contains  detaifed  information 
and  examples  on  ways  to  prune  flowering  trees.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual 
student  study  guide. 

PRUNING  SHADE  TREES.  Student's  Guide.  1967,  8  pages,  $.12. 

Excellent  tree  pruning  is  an  art.  Properly  done,  pruning  increases  the  vigor  of  the 
;rees;  done  to  ex^ss,  it  can  cause  stunting.  The  content  of  this  guide  is  helpful 
in  understandingrthe  art  pf  pruning. 

SELECTING  TREES  FOR  HOME  PLANTING.  'Student's  Guide.  J5fi7^. 4D,pages, 
$.60. 

, -'    "     •        ■ "  { 

The  well-illustrated  content  of  the  guide  helps 'the-student  to  identify  "^factors  to'' 
consider  when  buying  trees  and  the  care  needed  in  selection  of  the  right  species 
to  accomplish  givefi  resul)^  j 

TRANSPLANTING  SHADE  TREES.  Student's  Guide.  1967,  12, pages,  $.18. 

The  content  provides  help  in  preparing  trees  for  movinq  and  planting  and  protectinq 
trees  that  have  been  transplarue^^   J  '  '  ■ 

TREE  AND  SHRU^  INSECTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL  l971  (Revised),  36  pages, 
$.54. 

This  packet  contains  information  such  as  facts  about  insects,  description  of  pests, 
and  cbntroh  measures  for  insects  of  trees  and  shrubs. 


OHIO^ 

■    FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  1972,  14.00.  '  , 

Composed  of  84  color  slides  and  illustrated  script,  this  series  of  slides  is  not  intended 
to  be^a  complete  compilation  of  all  available  flowering  shrubs.  Most  of  the  plants 
shown  are  rather  cdnrimon  with  a  few  that  are  not  used  as  often.  The  slides  Include 
the  characteristics  for  identification  such  as  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  fall  color  (if  worthy 
of  mention),  and^the  winter  dormant  bud.  The  series  is  designed  to  -help  the 
horticulture  instructor  in  the  classroom  when  actual  plants  are  not  available  or 
are  out  of  season.  \( 

SHRUBS  FOR  LANDSCAPING,  IDENTIFICATIOfSlf  CU.LJURE,  USE.  1972 
(Revised),  110  pages,  $2.55. 

The  publication  is  designed  to  provide  a  simple  key  for  32  shrubs  commonly  used 
for  landscaping  in  Ohio.  The  shrubs  included  in  the  key  have  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  recommended  use  in  Ohio. 

TREES    FOR--LANOSCAPING,'   IDENTIFICATION,   CULTURE,   USC.  1972 
^     (Revised),  76  pages,  $2.10.  '  ;  ^ 

The  publication  is  designed  to  prov^e  a  simple  key  for  20  trees  commonly  used 
for  landscaping  in  Ohio.  The  trees  imclbded  in-the  key  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  recommended  use  in  Ohio.^' 

{:  ^  .  •  - 

FLORICULTURE:    01.6502  ... 
ILLINOIS 

ARRANGING  FLOWERS  IN  VASES  AND  BOWLS^^tudent's  Guide.  1969,  20 
pages,  $.30. 

This  interesting  booklet  helps  consider  plant  materials,  tools  used  in'  arranging 
flowers,  containers,  flower  arrangements,  and  jways  to  design  arrangements. 

BUYING  BEDDING  PLANTS.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  20  pages,  $.30.  ■ 

This  helpful  booklet  answers  such  questions  a^  whether  to  buy  plants  or  grow' 
one's  own,  what  varieties  to  select,  and  ways  to  care  for  bedding  plants. 

FOLIAGE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  sPAfIT  I  (SLI DEF I LM  61 0).  1969,^3.20. 

This  cojor^  single-frame  slidefilm  of  49- frames  shovvs  30  foliage  plartts  which  ar;e 
commonly  found  in  the  home.  It  includes  comh^on  andtcientific  fiames,  de^riptive 
information,  use,  and  code  indicating  ideal  growing  conditions. 

FOLIAGE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  -  PART  I:  PRACTICE  SET  (SLtDEFILM 
610  SUPPLEMENT).  1969,  $2.85. 

This  is  a  color,  ^single-frame  slidefilm^f  39  frames.  It  preJ^nts  a  set  of  pictures 
of  foliage  plants  for  use  in  practice  work  ia  teacR*lng  students  to  identify  plants. 
It  supplements  the  filmstrip  entitled  "Foliage  Plant  Identification,  Part  I." 


"^7 


FOLIAGE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  •  PART  II' (SLIDEFILM  611).  1969, -$3.20. 


This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  49  frames  with  captions  which  shows  ^ 
foliage  plants  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  home.  It  includes  common  an3 
scientific  nahies,  descriptive  information,  use,  and  code  indicating  ideal 'growing 
conditions.' 

FOLIAGE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  -  PART  II:  PRACTICE  SET  (FILMSTRIP 
611  SUPPLEMENT).  1969,  $2.85.  ' 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  39  frames.  It  presents  a  set  of  pictures 
of  foliage  plants  for  use  in  practice  work  in  teaching  students  to  jdejitify  plants. 
It  supplements  the  filmstrip  entitled  "Foliage  Plant  Identification,  Part  II." 

FOLIAGE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  -  PART  III  (SLIDEFILM  6jl2).  1970,  $3.35. 

)        '  "  if  .  ^ 

This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  55  frames  with  captions  shows  30  foliage  plants 
which  are  commonly  found  in^the  home.  It  includes  common  and  scientific  names,, 
descriptive  information,  use,  and  code  indicating-kteal  growing  ceodi^tions. 

GARDEN  FLOWERS:  ANNUAL,  PART  I  (SLIDEFILM  601).  1969,'$3.20: 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  50  frames  which  illustrates  common  annuals, 
^giving  their  scientific  names,  normal  height  range,  uses,  and  flower  colors. 

GARDEN  FLOWERS: "ANNUAL,  PART  II  (SLIDEFILM  6G2).  1970,  $3.2©. 

This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  50  frames  illustrates  lommon  annuals,  giving 
their  scientific  names,  normal  height  range,  uses,  and  flower  colors. 

GROWING  LILIES.  1971,  20  pages,  $.30. 

Jnformation  contained  in  thjs  packet  includes  propagating  lilies,  jtrimming  lilies  for 
Easter,  care  of  lilies,  and  growing  garden  lilies. 

POINSETTIAS  -  CARE  AND.  PROPAGATION.  Stui^^nt's  Guide.  1970,  8  pages, 
$.12.  '  ' 

The  care  of  Christmas  poinsettiiiB  is  cozened  in  this  leaflet.  The  after-Christ(^ 
care  and  the  starting  of  new  plants  is  discussed  in  the-guide  also.  ^ 

PRACtlCE  SET  FOR  FOLIAGE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  (SLIDEflLM  612 
SUPPLEMENT).  1970,  $2.85.  ^  .  . 

This  is  a  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  39  frames  withgu^t  >s^lpt.  It  presents  a 
set  of  pictures  of  foliage  plants  and  could  be  used  for  l^tiriglor  practice  work 
in  teaching  ^udents  to  identify  plants.  It  supplements  the  filmstrip  entitled  "Foliage 
Plant  Identification,  Part  III."" 
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PRODUCING  POINSETTIAS  COMMERqIaLLY.  Student's  Guide.  1970, 12  pages, 
$.18.  "       ,  ^  ^ 

^  Because  poinsettias  aj;e  the  major  potted  plants  grown  for  Christmas,  they  have 
'  tremendous  economic  iniportance.  The  varieties,  planting  practices,  and  similar 
topics  for  success  in  growing  these  plants  a^e  covered,  in  the  text  material. 

OHIO        ^  '  ^     "  ' 

DESIGNING-WITH  FLOWERS  AND  DECORATIVE  MATERIALS.  $10.50. 

.  "^This  series  of  63  color  slides  and  script  briefly  illustrates  ways  5  of  the  -most  popular  < 
'floral  designs  may  jDe  constructed.  The  designs  illustrated  are  the  horizontal,  vertical,  ^ 
symmetrical,  triangle,  asymmetrical  triarigle,  and  the  right  triangle.  The  series  is 
not  a  complete  cover,age  of  the  subject  but  should  provide  assistance  for  the 
^        beginner.  ^  r 

-  '^GERANIUM,  1970,-$4.95.  .  ' 

* 

This  series  of  30  color  slides  and  illustrated  script  includes  the  folfowing  sections: 
geraRiuTn  varieties,,  gerantutn  propagation,  geranium  potting,  geranium  commercial 
production,  and  gerariium  uses.  The  slides  may  be.  used  when  working  with  the 
geranium  in  the  school  greenhouse  or  with  the  student's  occupational  experience 
'  program.        ,  ,  = 

V     .   POINSETTIA.  1971,"$7.5a  '        '   ,  ■ 

This  series  of  43  colbr  slides?  and  illustrated  script  includes  the  following  seetipns.; 
sex  of  flower,  varieties,  propagation,  potting,  photoperiodism,  and  commercial 
production.  The  slides  may  be  used  when  working  with  the  poinsettia  in  the  school 
•greenhouse  or  with  the  studeot*s  oqcupational  experience  program. 

VIBURNUM.  1972,  S7.-85.  \       /  - 

Consisting  of  48  color  slides  and  illustrated  script,  the  series  shows  14  of  more 
.than  90  species  and  varieties  of  the  viburnums  which  are  grown  in  landscapes  and 
are  re^ily  available  in  nurseries.  An  overall  view  of  the  plant  is  shown  along  with  . 
the  flowers,  fruit,  and  dormant  winter  twig. 

(5REEN|iOUSE  OPERATION  AND  MANAGEM'eNT:  .0J[.0503 
ILLINOIS*    '       '  ^ 

GREENHOUSES  -  USES  AND  DESIGfIRlIDEFI  LM  680).  1972,  44  frames-color, , 
S3.00.  •  "  ■^ 

GROWING  PLANT$.  INDOORS.  StudenVs  Guide.  1968,  12  pages,'$.18. 

this  guide  points  out  that  the  selection  of  plants  for  indoor  landscaping  is  ^ 
dependent  upon  environment.  One  approaches  the  problem  in  two  ways:  (1)  select 
the  plant  to  suit  the  environment,  or  (^)  change  the  environment  to  suit  tKe  plant  ^ 
"  ,     selected.  •  x 
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PLANNING  AND  QPERAtiNG  A  GA^RDEN  CENTER.  Student's  Guide.  J97(S, 
24  pages,  $.36.^J     ,  •  ^ 

This  guide  describes  garden  centers,  .giv6s  information  about  selecting  a  suitable 
location,  provides  insights  int\  marketing  strategy,  ^nd  indicates  the  .Records  that 
must  be  kept  for  successful  operation  of  a  i:enter. '  ^ 

^PROPAGATION  LAYERING  (SL|DEFILM  600).  1968,  S2.55.  ^ 

This  is  a  cdlor,  single-frqme  slidefilm  of  29  fran^es.  Air  layering  is  a  common  method 
used  in  horticulture  to  produce  new  plants  from  a  stem  or  branch  which  remains 
in  position  on  the  parent  plant  while  rooting.  Jt  is  used  to  increase  choice  shrubs, 
trees,  and  plants  which  are  difficult  to  root  by  cuttings  or  other  means. 

HOOSIER  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTUI^E  GREENHOUSE^  1967,  50  pages, 
$.75,  11th  a^d  12th  gra^.  ^ 

This  is  a  study  guide  which  is  divided  into  modules  on  exploring  greenhouse 
occupational  opportunities,  the  greenhouse  facility,  greenhouse  growing  rnedia, 
greenhouse  environment,^,  greenhouse  pests,  greenhouse  diseases,  propagating  plants 
in  the  greenhouse,  producing  desired  .quality  greenhouse  crops,  and  .keeping 
greenhouse  records.  Each  module  contains  one,  t^o,  or  three  lessons.  Eacb  lesson 
has  the  objective,  discussion  que^ions,^  references,  and*'special  learning  activities. 

OHIO 

THE  GARDEN  CENTER  WORKER.  1971,  140  pages,  ^2.50. 

1  This  student  reference  manual  deals  with  orientation  in  the  garden. center,  business 
practices,  selling,  plant  identification,  care  of  plants  in  the  garden  center,  and  other 
.   products  offered  for  sale  by  garden  centers. 

WATERING  AND  FJEEDING.  1968,  S3.95'.    /  -      ^     '  [ 

This  series  of  24  color  slides  and  script  explains  the  automatic  injection  of  fertilizer 
into  the  waterlines  to  fertilize  greenhouse\rops  at  the  time  of  waterings 

TEXAS  (A§cM)      \  /'^  '  '         .  ' 

ELECTRICAL  APPLICATIONS  Ft)R^GREENHOUSES.  Il^structor's  Guide,  1967, 
-  65  p^ges,  $1.45. 


^^he  cpritentjDf  thJ.s-resouTC§"materiarfor  lesson  plans  in  greenhouse  management 
ir  divided  into  9  lessons  whicfi  are  subdivided  into  52  topics.  In,  ad4ition,  there 
is  included  some  electrical  tables,  electricar  cjiagrams,  a  bibliography,  addresses  of 
%a^e^xtension  services*  and  a  Tist  of  suggested  references.  " . 

ERECTING  AND  MANAGING  THE  GREENHOUSE  THE  VOCATIONAL 
AGflJCUI-TURE  PROGR>§^M.  Resource  Material.  1967,  29.  pages,  S.70.  / 

For  reference  use  of  students  and  teachers,  this  content  is  divided  into  17  sections. 
Each  section  presents  pertinent  material  concerned  with  the  gree/ihousfe-its  erection 
arid  management  ^  '  • 


LANDSCAPING:    01.0504  ^  . 

ILLINOIS        '  '  8''- 

LANDSCAPING  -  DO'S  AND  DON'TS  (SLIDEFILM  642).  1972,  Syframes-color, 

S4.60..  '     *        - :      '  '    ^  • 

LANDSCAPE  PLANNING  AND  BED  PREPARATION  TRANSPARENtlES.  1973, 
30  |ransparencies,  $2.50.     ,  ( 

STUb^  GUIDE  FOR  GROUND  COVERS  AND  TiHEIR  USES.  1973,  12  pages, 
Sv25.,  \  .  . 

This  us  the  script  of  a  color  slidefilm  ot  59  frames.  It  contains  information  on 
ground  covers  and  their  uses.  It  also  provides  an  exarnple  of  where  each  type  of 
covec  can  be  used  effectively.  This  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual  student  stu^y 
guide,  i  *  »  / 


\ 


STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  L>j^NDSCAPING  /DO'S-AND  DON'TS.  1972,  16  pages,  $.25. 

This  is  the  script  of  a  color  slidefiln/of  87  frames  and  contain^  detailed  information 
on  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  landscajsnng.  This  can  qIso  be  used  as  an  individual  student 
study  guide. 

OHIO  AT 

BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES/OF  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS.  1972, 
student  hnanual,  85*pa^s,  $2.50,  teacher's  manual,  19  pages,  $1.00. 

The  student  manusf  contains  a  description  of  the  organization  of  a  landscape  servicS^ 
including  the  badness  forms  used  to  complete  a  landscapirjg  job  fpem  the  first 
call  tjprough  the  billing  procedure  for  final  payjpnent.  A  problem  to  provide  students 
with  practic^ is  included.  The  teacher's  manual  provides  sugge^ed  solutions  for 
the  student  practical  exercise. 

COMMONLY  USED  TREES,  SRRUBS,  GROUNDCOVERS,^ AND.  VINES.  $8.60. 

This,  series  of  52  coloc  slides  and  script  illustrates  selected  ornamental  plants  that 
nri^  be  used  in  landscaping.  Some  slides  of  .materials  which  are  mdre  applicable  * 
^O/sQ^'o  conditions  are  included.  ,  '  \ 


LANDSCAPIMG  the  home  QROUNDS.  1969,  $21.00  for  slides  and  script;  script 
only/ $1.25.,  \ 


This  series  of  130  color  slides  and  illustrated  script  is  arranged  in  four  jsections: 
introduction  to  design,  24  slides;  site^  analysis,  26  slides;  the  public  area,>0  slides; 
and  the  private  area,  40  slides.  The  series  is  composed  of  pictures  of  actuaj  situations 
arKi,  of  art  work  to  illustrate  concepts  .»of  landscaping. 

SOUTH,  CAROLINA  '      '  >^ 

LANDSCAPING  ,>'pUR  HOlviE.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  80  pages,  $1.50. 
I 

Improving  the  home  and  school  grounds  i^  an  area  of  instruction  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Students  c^n  participate.  The  gii'idfe  contains  five  sections  including  .planning 
for  landscape  improvement,  plant  propagation,  establishing  shrub^maintaining 
shrubs,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lawns. 


^  LAND1.CAPING  YOUR  HOME.  Teacher's  Resource.  1970,  40  transparencies  arid 
-   *  paper  copies,  $h.50. 

The  transparencies' in  this  are  designed  for  use  with  the  teacher's  guide  dealing 
with  landscaping.  The  paper  copies  are  useful  in  preparing  worksheets,  tests;  bulletin 
board  materials,  and  similar  activities, 

*Note:  All  transparencies  are  einframed  and  printed  on  the  offset  pre^s  on  8  1/2 
X  11-inch  three  Mil  Trycite,  a 'Dow  Chemical  Company  clear  plastic  product, 

NURSERY  OPERATION  AND  MANAGEMENT:  01,0505 
INDIANA 

HOOSIER  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE  NURSERY,  1967,  50  pages,  $.75, 
11th  and  12th  grades.  .  >  .  ' 

\  ■         .  / 

This  study  guide  is  divided  into  modules  which  in  fOrn  are  divided  into  lessons. 
Each  lesson  contains  tt\e  objective,  discussion  questions,  references,  and  special 
learning  activities.  Modules  contained  in  this  guide  are:  nursery  business  operation; 
^  propagation  of  nursery  stock;  harvesting,  packing^  and  marketing  nursery  stock; 

and  planting  and  growing  nursery  stock:  ^ 

OHIO 

THE  NURSERY  WORKER  -  PART  I:  BASIC  PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCE.  (Part 
I  of  two  parts).  1973  (Revised),  148  pages,  $1.95, 

This  student  reference  manual  .provides  basic  information  required  by  nursery 
workers^  Part  I  is  divided  into  the  following  sections:  introduction  to  thje  nursery 
industry,  soils,  identification  and  characteristics  Qf  ornamental  plants,  plan^l growth, 
and  plant  nutrient^.  Each  section  lists  the  behavioral  objectives  that  are  developed 
within  the  section.  Horticultural  teachers,  nurserymen,  and  horticultural  specialists 
were  consulted  by  the  author  in  determining  the  objectives  ang!  subject  matter 
content.  > 

THE  NURSERY  WORKER  -  PART  11:  NURSERY  PRACTICES,  (Part  II  of  two 
parts).  1971,  1,80  {pages,  $1.95. 

This  student  reference  manual  deals  with  practices  pgrform^d  by  nursery  workers. 
Part  II  is  divided  into  the  following  sections:  methods  of  plant  propagation,  nursery 
field  practices,  controlling  pests,  marketing, nursery  stock,  and  keeping  records  and 
accounts..  Each  section'  lists  the  behavioral  objectives  that  are  developed  within 
the  section.  Horticultural  teachers,  nurserymen,  and  horticultural  specialists  were 
consulted  by  the  author  in  determining  the  objectives  and  subject  matter  content. 

TURF,  MANAGEMENT:  o\o506 
.  ILLINOIS  '  . 

BALLING  AND  BURlJaPPHMG  TREES.  AND -iSHf^UBS  (SLIDEFILM  641).  1971, 
65  frames-color, .  $3.70«  .      ^  ^ 

ESTABtKHINo'  A  LAWN.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  S^pages,  $.12.^ 

^Discu^ed  in  this  guide  are  such  areas  of  lawn  care  a^preparatibn  of  the  soil,  grasses, 
seeding  practices,  care  in  establishing  a  lawn,  and  some  other  ""aspects. 
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GRAIN  FUTURES  TRANSPARENCIES.  1972,  49  transparencies,  $4.00.  ^ 

>    -  ' 

GROUND  COVERS  AND  THEIR  USES  (SLIDEFILM  646).  1'973,  60 frames-coJor, 
$3.75. 

HOW  HERBICIDES  WORK  TRANSPARENCIES.  1972,  46  transparencies,  $3.75. 

LAWN  WEEDS'-  IDENTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL  (SLIDEFILM  650).  1973, 
39  frames-color,  $3.05. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  LAWN  WEEDS  -  IDENTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL  1973, 
8  pages,  .S.20.  '    '  ^ 

This  IS  the  script  of  a  color  "Slide  film  of  35  frames  which  provides  information 
on  identification  and  controlling  lawn  weeds.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual 
stu&ent  study  guide.  '  - 

STEPS  TO  A  BETTER  LAWN  (SLjDEFILM  651).  1§73,  69  frames  -color,  $4.05. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR'  STEPS. TO  A  BETTER. LAWN.  1973,  13  pages,  $.25. 

This  IS  the  script  of  a  color  sILdefilm  pf  64  frames.  It  contains  information  on 
selecting  the  right  grass,  seeding,  arid  fertilizing  a  lawn  as  well  as  information  on 
controlling  weeds  and  diseases.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an  individual  student  study 
.guide.  ,  ' 

TURFGRASS  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  tONTROL.  1973,  28  pages,  $.42. 

Information  contained  in  this  packet  includes  control  of  turfgrass  diseases  such 
as  helminthasporium  leaf,  crown,  and  root  diseases;  dollar  spot  powdery  mildew; 
fairy  rings;  snow  molds;  fusorium  blight;  slime  mold;  and  leaf  smuts. 

WEED  CONTROL  TRANSPARENCIES.  1972,  45  transparencies,  $3.70. 

OHIO 

EXPLORING  TURFGRASS  OCCUPATIONS.  1968,  $4.60. 

This  is  a  series  of  28  color  slides  and  script  illustrating  the  jobs  that  are  available 
in  the  areas  of  turfgrass  establishment  and  maintenance.  Some  slides  which  are 
more  applicable  to  Ohio  conditions  are  included.  ^ 

LAWN  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT.  1972  (Revised),  $7.75.  v 

Jhjs  is  a  serie^of  46  color  slides  and  illustrated  A:ript  dealing  v^ith  the  following 
areas  of  lawn  management:  seed  selection,  seeding,  fertilizing,  mowing,  weed 
control,  disease  control,  watering,  and  thatch  control. 


LAWN  WEED  IDENTI FICATIOf^.  $6.45. 


^This  is  a  series  of  39  color  slides  and  script  illustrating  weeds  commonly  found 
in  lawns.  Control  measures  are  suggested  in  the  script. 
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'TURF  MANAGEMENT.  1973,  109  pages,  $3.00.-' 

This  student  manual  provides  knowledge  and  skills  l-equired  for  entering 
employment  in  the  turf  grass  industry:  Sections  of  t^a-^hapual  include:  .soil  for 
turf,  drainage  for  turf,  turfgrass  species  and  varieties,  turf  propagation,  and  turf 
maintenance. 

TYPES  OF  TURF.  1968,  $2.80.  v-,,. 

This  series  of  17  cplor  slides  and  scripf  illustrates  the  uses  of  different  k'^'ds  of 
turf.  Settings  of  home  and  industrial  sites,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  highway 
right-of-way,  and  other  sites  are  shown.  Four  Pennsylvania  slides  that  wS'e  not 
suitable  to  Ohio  conditions  were  replaced  by  other  slides. 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE,  OTHER:   '6^.0599  ^' 
.  .  -  ALABAMA 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE ,  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN 
ALABAMA.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  349  pages,  mimeo,  $2.50  pp. 

This  refrf^ence  is  for  the  student  who  wants  to  study  ornamental  horticulture  and 
for  the  ifeacher  who  wants  to  teach  it.  There  are' 11  major  divisions  within  the 
text  dealinrg  with  such  areas  as  identifying  plants,  plant  propagation,  floral  crop 
production,  nursing  plant  production,  merchandising  plants  and  supplies,  and  lawn 
and  turf  care.  .  \ 

NEW  MEXICO  *  ' 

A  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  "FOR  VOCATIONAL  HORTICULTURE 
OCCUPATION  IN  NEW-MEXK^O.  Course  Outline.  1970,  13  pages,  mimeo,  free. 

The  booklet  contains  a  si^ge^ted  three-year  course  outline  for  preobring  secondary 
V  students  for  general  enlployment  in  ornamental  horticulture."  ' 

,  VERMONT  /      ;       .  , 

COURSE  OF  STUDy  IN  QRNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE.  1971,  jgipages,  free. 

This  suggested  course  outline  contains  topics  for  teaching  ornamental  horticulture 
and  gives  the  suggested  time  to  teach  each  topic. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  (CONSERVATION,  UTILIZATION,  AND  SERVICES):   01  06 
^  ILLINOIS 

-.•I  ^       STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  ECOSYSTEM.  1973,  8  pages, 
$.20,  '  *  I 

.        .     .  '  I  ' 

This  is  a  slidefilm  of  47  frames.  It  contains  infjormation  on  ecology  and  ways 

^  it  fits  into  agriculture.  This  should  be  used  primarily  with  rionfarm  audiences.  It 

can  also  be  used  as  an  individual  s.ttjdent  study  guide.  ^       ^  ^ 


STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT.  1972,  12 
pages,  $.25.  \     -  -  ^  ' 


ERIC 


This  is  a  color  ^idefilm  of  67  frames.  It  contains  information  on  agriculture  and 
its  pollution  problems.  It  can  also  be  used  as  ah  indfvidual  student  study  guide. 


•  OHIO.. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ENVIRONMENTALPROTECTION.  1972,  108  pages,  $3.00. 

This  is  a,  student  ^reference  prepared  as  an  introductibn  for  the  two-year 
environmental  management  program  ,in  watdr  treatment  operation,  wastewater 
treatment  operation,  and  air  pollution  inspection.  However,  the  unit  could  be  used 
with  high  school  students  interested  in  pollution  problems  that  are  present  in  the- 
environment  and  would  assist  them  in  determining  ways  these  problems  may  be, 
solved.  This  unit  is  not  m6ant  as  a  complete  environmental  text,  but  as;a  source 
of  information  to  develop  student  interest  in  jthe  various  areas  of  environmental 
protection.  Suggested  experiments  are  includeJ  to  provide  students  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  exist  in  the  environment  today. 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT. 
1972,  48  pages,  $1.60^  '  ^ 

Ttm  student  reference  was  prepared  as  an  iltjtrbduction  to  the  careers  available 
to  high  school  graduates  in  environrriental  management.  The  careers  include:, 
wastewater  treatment  operator,  water  treatment  operator,  air  ppllution  inspector, 
solid  waJte  mapajgers,  and  soil  conservation  .technicians.  The  unit  is  desFgned  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  avyareness  of  th4  job  opportunities  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  the  above  mentioned  occupations.    .  ^        *  } 

VIRGINIA  -  ■  ' 

NATURAL   *  RESOURCES      MANAGEMENT:      A     XURR1GULUM  FOR 
-      AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  1972,  57  pages,  6.35. 

.This  is  a  curriculum  guic^e  which  provides  i^ggestions  for  instruction  for  180 
;  periods.  The  guide  requires  additional  materi^s.. 

'    *   ^  *• 
»  1 

FORESTS:    01.0601  I  ' 

MAINE  .        *        ,  *  i 

FORESTRY  CONSERVATION  RECREATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,38 

pages.  .        '  ^  ,     ,  ^ 


This  is  a  curriculum  guide  for  high  school  students  interested'  in  forestry 
occupations.  It  contains  units  on  tree  .identificatbri,  mapping,  meastirements, 
diseases,  insects,  and  others  that  prepare  students  for  entcy  level^Qbs  in  the  forestry, 
conservati'on,  and  recreatioh  area^.  ' 


I  i  * 

^cfeu^TS.  1*972,  198 -pages. 


OREGON 

FOREST  PROD'UCTS.  1'972,  198 ■pages,  $2.50. 


<  This  is  a  curriculum  guide  which  uses  the  cluster  appFoac(p  to  teach  jobs  in  forestry 
and  relates  the  jobs  in  the  D.O.T.  to  the  actual  work  situation.  '  ^ 

VERMONT  •  i  '  , 

SUGGESTED   COURSE    OF   STUDY    FORESTRY,   CONSERVATION,  A'ND 
•     OUTDOOR  RECREATION.  1970,  15  pages,  free. 

This  course  outline  of  study  is  designed  for  a  'two-year  program.  It  contains, 
suggested  topics  and  time  to  teach  each  topic.  This  manual  is  nonbehavioral  in 
format,  t 


RECREATION:    01.060^         .  •  • 

ILLINOIS       ^  '  "  ] 

OUTDOpR  RECREATION.  1973,  20  pages,  $.15. 

This  is  a  record  book  for  students  in  "^n  outdo6r»;-ecreation  program. 

SOIL:    01.0603*  ^  •       ^  '  '  J 

ILLINOIS  -  .         ,        '        \         ^ '        '         4  '  ^ 

COLLECTIlMG  AND  PREPARING  SOJL  SAMPLES  FOR  TlESTING  (SLIDEFILM 
^    703-64).  1964,  $.95/ 

.  This  is  a.  black  and  white,  single-frame  slide'^ilm  of  31  frames.  It  lists  the  equipment 
needed  for  taking  soil  samples  and  explains  wbys  to  take  samples  and  prepare  them 
for  testing.  \,         .     '      ^    ,  \ 


DETERMINING  PROBABLE  SOIL  LOSSES.  1973>16  pages,  $.24. 

Informatipn  in  this  packet  includes  the  soil  loss  equation,  soil  map,  and  examples 
of  tKe  soil  loss  prediction  equatiOR. 
I  ^ 

NitRATES    IN    WATER    SUPPLIER,    FIELD  ^  CROPS,    ANt)  RUMINANT 
.  .NUTRITION.  Student's  Guide.  1970,02  pages,  $.18.     -  ,^ 

'  .  *  The  cqntent  deals  with  nitratas.  It  covers  such- topics  as  nitrate  lost  in  water,  ways 
plants  take  in  nitrates,  reducing  the  danger  of  nitrates,  safety  in  welJ  yvater,  and 
w,ater  supply  protection.  *  '    T  .  , 

SOIL  COLOR  (SUDEFTLM  708).  1964,' $3.10.^  "  ' 

,  This  color,  single-frame  slidefilm  of  47  frames  with  captions  discusses  the  way 
soil  color ^ helps  to  determine  how  to  use  and  rtianag|i^different  soil  types.  The 
silidefilm  considers  native  vegetation,  drainage,  amount'of  organic  matter,  andother 
factors  that  affect  soil  color. 

SOIL  SCIENCE  TRANSPARENCIES.  1971,. -32  transparencies,  $2,65., 

.    STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  EROSION,  3EDIME|5taTION,  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY.  ;i973,  .7  pages,  $.20. 

/.      .  •     ^  -  I  ' 

This^'is  ^.color  slidefilm  of  36  frames.  It  contains  inforniation  prepared  primarily 
*  ^  ^  for  use  'with  nonfarm  audiences  to  acquaint  thefri  with  food  production  problems' 
and  possible  solutions  as  they  relatfe  flb  the  environment.  It, can  also  be  used  as 
*    an  individual  student  study  guide.  ,  !  j 

A    .    '  ' 

STUDY    .GUIDE     FOR     VEGETATION     CONTROL     AS     AN     AID  TO*^ 
^ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY.  1973,  12  pages,  $.25. 

This  is  a  sli^?  film  of  73  frames.  It  contains  information  on  controlling  vegetatioi^ 
as  an  aid'tp  environmental  quality. *This  should  be  used  primaflly  with  nonfarm 
audiences.  It  .can  also  be  used  as  an  individual  student  sti^dy  guide. 
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MISSOURI  ,  ' 

SOIL  EROSION  AND  SEDIMENT  POLLUTION  CONTROL.  Instructor's  Guide. 
1973,  164  pages,  $7.50  plus  postage  and  handling,  11th  and  12th  grade  and  post 
secondary. 

^  \  . 

This  course  was  developed  to  provide  information , on  surveying  and  soil  erosion 

control  ^'for  upper  class  high  school  and  post  high  school  vocational  students.  The 

mateHals  have  been  organized  into  13  units: ^surveying;^man  ancl  the  land;  water 

erosion,  rainfall  and  run-off;  grassed  waterways;  underground  outlets;  t^^(ies; 

diversions  and  cross-slope  channels;  farm  ponds;  soil  and  wajjer  "c|)nservatron 

structures,  planning  agricultural  system^,  urban  development-ero'si6n  control;  and 

wind. erosion.  Accompanying  the  units  are  78  transparencies  and^ handouts.  This 

guide  contains  behavioral  objectives  and  is  in  outline  form. 

-/  , .  ^  ' 

OHIO  ^  -  ,  '  . 

CONSERVATION  AIDE.  1972.  -  ^  -      <  .a 

This  is  a  series  of  five  publications  desigped  for  the  student  placed  with  the  local 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  office.  The  pul^(ications  contain  technical  information 
and  guide  the  student  to  other  referen(^es  contained  in  the  locql  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  office.  They  also  provide  the  student  with  practical  e>(ercises  with 
space  (provided  for  student  response.  Thus,  the  publications  serye  as  both  a  reference 
and  workbook.  Individual  publications  may  have  application^  in  other  parts  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Progrann.  The  individual  publication  titles,  nurnber  of  pages, 
and  prices  are  as  follows!  j, 

"  I.    SOIL  AND  WATER -CONSERVATION:  WHAT,  WHY,  AND  HOW,  30 
pages,  $.50.  - 
II.    DEFINING  SOILS  AND  WATERSH^bS.  42  pages,  $.75. 
III.    WHAT  ARE  THE   RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  SOIl^^^?^  WATER 

DISTRICT  EMPLOYEE.  62  pages,  $1.10. 
IV%  SURVEYING.  70  pages,  $1.25. 
V.    ENGINEERING  CONSERVATION  STRUCTURES  *,AND  PRACTICES. 
62  pages,  $1.00. 

SOIL  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES.  1971,  $10.75. 

CcJitiprised  of  64  colof  slides  and  illustrated  script,  the  seriei  is?  ^signed  for  use 
in  courses  requiring  a  basic  knowledge  of  soils.  The  series^irst  deals  with  the, 
dependence  on  the  soil  fjor'' one's  living  and  the  various  persons  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  soil  properties  in  carrying  out-their'work.  The  remainder  of  the 
^eries  deals  with  the/ following  soil  "^property  areas:  soil  horizon^,  soi.1  color  and. 
drainage,  soil  textur^  soil  structure,  and  soil  moisture.  The  series  should  be  valuable 
for  students  in  pfedtrffion  agriculture,  agricultural  conservation  education, 
horticulture,  agricultural  mechanics,  and  conservation  aide  programs. 

LDLIFE:  01.0604 

ILLINOIS  \  ^  f 

TISH  AND  Vm^&ttr^l^NAGEWlENJ.  1973,  20^pages,  $.15. 

This  is  a  /ecord  book  for  students  4n  a  ifish  and  wil'dlife  management  program. 


1 


FISH:    01.0607  j  \ 

MISSISSIPPI  .  . 

CATFISH  FARMING.  Teacher's  Guide'.  1971,  10$  pages,  ■$2.0o\ 

Designed  for  use  by  the  secondary  teacher-,  the  guide  is  written  so  thgt  a  l<nowled§e 
°^  fishery  biology  will  not  be  required.  Students  may  also  use  thfe  publication 
•     •         in  organized  classes.  In  addition  to  an  introduction,  the  content  is  divided  into 
11  jobs  "having  such  titles  as  determining  the  pdssibilities  of  catfish  farming; 
,  '    constructing  ponds;  growing  fpod  catfish;  and  harvestfng,  marketing,  and  processing^ 
*    i   fish  products.  ,  ^  _  a 

FORESTRY  (PRODUCTION,  PROCESSING,  MANAGEMENT,  MARKeViNG,  AND  SERVICES):  ^ 


I  ILLINOIS  ' 


FORESTRY  MANAGEMENT.  .1973,  20  pages,  $.15.        •  j      \  ."v 


This  is;  a  record  book  designed  f.or  students  in  a  forestry  management  program. 


WOOD  UTILIZATION;  01.0704. 
OHIO 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  HARDWOOD  llfM  AND  LUMgtR^R ADES.  1968,  $9.25 


.  ^  This  series- of"  58  slides  and  script  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Northeasteri?  Area.  This  slide  series  is  designey^  to  show  the  relationship  that<-£xists 
between  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Ass'6ciation  Rules  for  the  MeasuremeH?- 
and  Inspectibn  of  Hardwood  Lumber  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Grading  Rules  ^ 
.  for  Factory  Grade  ^Hardwood  Logs.\The  series  is  divided  Into  three  sections:^  basic 
lumber  grading  terms  and  rules  that\nee_d  ^to  be  undsVstood  before  discussing  the 
relationship  of  log  and  lumber  grades';  grading  of  the  log  face;  and  example  slabs 
*  and  jacket  boards  to  establish  the  relationship. 

AGRICULTURE,  OTHER:    01. 99^ 
ILLINOIS 

APPLYING  FOR  A  JOB  (SLIDEFIL'M>'390).  1971,  $3.35." 

This  54-frame  color  slidefilm  illustrates  the  following  aspects  of  applying  for  a 
-    .       job:  deciding  on  the  kind,  of  job,  taking  a  personal  in^ntory,  getting  addi^nal 
training,  fmding  out  what  jobs  are  available,  writing  "letter  of  applicatiq/i  and 
interviewing  wfth  a  prosp'eotive  employer.  /  ''  . 

.      ■  A  GUIDE  TO  PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICES-  (REVISED).  Student's  Guide 

1969^  44  pages,  $.50.     .    /  . 

•   M     ■  ^ 

The  guide  is  a^condensed  version  of  parliamentary  procedure  aimed  at  high  school 
level  students.  It  contains  much,  helpful  information  from  obtaining  tKe  floor 
^      '         through  all ''the  rules  of  order.  ■        ^      •  C"  . 

' '  '        '  4 

■   INDIANA  '  .  i  I  </ 

FARM  FIR^  SAFETY  FOR  VOCATIONAL,  AGRICULTURE  INS-fRUCTION 
1973,  49  pages,  $.50. 

This  material  contains 'the  following  units:  safeguarding  one's  farm  again  fire 
farmstead  fire  hazard  check  list,  classification  of  fire  extinguishers,  safe  usage- of 
flammable  liquids  and  gases,  lightning  protection,  and  fire  alarms  and  fire  detection 
form   ^       home  and--farm  use.  This  material  also  contains  an  inspectjo^pport 


/ 


f 


NEW  JERSEY 

.  MATHETVIATICS  FOR  AGRICULTUf^ E.  197-2,  1.90  pages,  $2.50.  ? 


This  is  a, cui'riculuimj  manual  desi^oed^to  teach  math  to  agricultural  students^.by 
^using  everyday  types  of  problems  facing  the  farmer.  It  contains  objectives  for  each 
/     fob.  It  includes?  all' ^e  arithmetic  processes  that  a  farmer^or  nurseryman  wouJd 


heed  to  master  in  tfi^  course  of  his  career.  Units  on  whole  numbers,  fractions, ^ 
decimals,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  measurement  (linear,  square,  cubic), 
weights  and  measures  (dry  and  liquid),  square.root,  and  interest  are  includec^.  Also 
included  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  metric  system.  The  appendix  contains  13pages 
of  tables  of  useful  informatiorj.  All  of  the  text  and  all  word  problems  relate  to 
farming  an^  landscaping.  The  annual  is  illustrated  with  humorous  cartoons.  Inctuded 
are  14  test^.  '  ^ 

NEW  MEXICO     ;  ^  P 

MANUAL  FOR  OPERATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 
Supervisor's  Manual.  1971,  7  pages,  mimeo,  free.  ^ 

This  manual  was  designed  for  use  as  a  guide  for  agricultural  education  supervisors 
in  ^ew  Mexico.  It  lists  agricultural  forms  and  reports  and  available  materials  for 
use  in  teaching  agricultural  suSjects. 

A  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
WORK-EXPERIENCE  PiTOGRAM  IN  NEW  MEXICO.  Course  Outline.  1970,  12 
pages,  mimeo,  free.  "  , 

This  booklet  contains  a  suggested'  course  outline  for  use  in  an  agriculturall 
work-ex^rience  progl-am.  " 

NEW  YORK  ,  A         %   *|-  ^ 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  MANUAL.  TeaJherV Resou7ce.  (Cooperative  Training.f 
1968,  150  pages,  $1.00. 

The  manual  presents  concise  information  which,  will  enable  members  of  F.F.A. 
Gbaf)ters.and  their  advisors  to  plan  anci  conduct  effective  F.F.A.  meetings. 

OHIO  ^^--^ 

AGRIBllSINESS,  IS  IT  FOR  ME?  1971,  15  pages,  MO  copies,  $.^^ch;  11-49 
..topies,  $.20  each;  "and  50  or  more  copies,  $.15  each. 

i  '  ,  »  s 

This  brochure  is  for  use  in  presenting  the  agribusiness  program  to  'new  and 
prospective  students  and  their  parents.  It  defines  the  program  and  the  role  of  the 
>    student,  the  parents,  the  school,  and  the  employer.  ^ 

AGRICULTjJRAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE"  UNITS.  This*  series  of  short  individual 
^student  oianuals  is  written  in  the  language  used  by  students  with  special  needs. 
The  serii^jj?is  now  under  development  with  fen  titles  presently  being  available. 

AWE  -  A  Vocational  education  program'with  a  special  accent. 

1971,  $4.75.     \  .  #  > 

This  series  of  28  color  slides  ,and  script  depicts  the  d^evelcjpmental  stages  and 
highlights  of  a' well-operated  AWE.  program. 
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/        *   .    -BUDGETING  AND  SPENDING,  AWE  6.  1971,  20  pages,  /sO.  '  - 

Looking  at  money  management  the  procedures  in  developing  a  budget,  and. 
'  suggestions  for  good  spending  are  topics  included  in  th^  boo|^let.  Sample  budgets 
^      \       are  provided  with  forms  •included  forJj^^^^student  to  prepare^his  own  budget. 

.     '  iBUILDING  AN  INSURANCE  ^ROGRAM,  A^E  9/  1973,  26  pages;  $.30. 

The  booklet  describes  the  purpose  of  insurance.  It  provides  assistance  in  planning 
f        an  insurance  program  and  includes  sections  on  life  insurance,  automobile  insurarice,. 
\  property  and  liability  insurance,  and  health  insurance. 

\      *         '  ^  '  '  ' 

\^        '  '         \.  ,      CREDIT,  AWE  4.  1971,  26  pages,  $.30\  . 


\ 

V 


Identifying  sources  of  credit  in  the  student's  home  community,  applying  for  credit, 
using  credit  cards,  and  reading  credit  statement^iare  topics  included  in  the  booklet. 
Taking  a  look  at^the  cost  of  credit,  the.  student  1s  provided  with  expetience  in 
completing  the  forms  he-  will  encounter  in  applying  for  credit. 

DECIDING  6n  and  LOCATING  YOUR  KIND  OF  JOB,  AWE  1.'  1971,  15  pages, 
$.30.  ^\  ' 

'  The  content  includes  lookinfg  at  job  possibilities,  ways  of  finding  ^t  more  ^oouj 

1^  ^'     *  jobs,   and  conducting  selt-inventories.-  A  ^combination   student  reference  and 

workbook,  it  contains  samples  of  mapy  forms  the  student  will  encounter  wHen 
looking  for  a  job.  \        .     ^  \ 

t 

GETTING  ^ALONG  ON  YOUR  JOB,  AWE  10.  -^973,^.30. 

The  booklet  includes  a  collection  of^ten  typical  situation^  that  can  occur  pn  t|ie 
job.  Each  is  followed  by  provocative^discussion  questigns.  The  purpose  is  to  assist 
the  student  in  identifying  and  correcting  faults  he  may  have.  ] 

\    ^  ^      GETTING -STARTED  O^YOUR  JOB,  AWE  1.  19/1,  30  pages, 

^    .        The  steps  to  follow  after  getting^thej^ew  job  include  getting  a  physical  examination, 
filling  out  the  forms  r6gi)ired  by  the  employer  and  the  government,  getting 
i  ^  -  ^  *  instructions  for^job  duties  and  job  safety,  getting  the ,  necessary  clothing  and 

'  equipment,  joining  the  unio|^,  and  getting  along  with  people.  A  sample  pay  check 
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and  stub  is  illustrated  witWfthe  many  deductions  being-  described. 

GETTING  YOUR  3©B,  AWE  2.  W1,  14  pages,  $.30.  ' 

Topics  covered  include  making  application  for  Social  Security,  pj-eparin^a  personal 
data  sheet '(resufne),  filling  okit  job  application  fot|ps,  and  pr(eparing  for  a  job 
interview.  Th^  combination  student  reference  and  iA/orkbook  contains  samples  of 
many  forms  the  student  will  encounter  when  Applying  for  a  job. 

INSTALLING  THE  AGDEX  FILING  SYSTEM.  1969,'^4.5l^^''^|     i : 

This  "series  of  29  color  slides  and  script  explains  what  AGDEX  filing  can  do  for 
a  person,  the  way  the  system  may  be  installed,  and  use  of^the  filing  system.  It 
should  be  used  with  teachers  or  others  desiring  to  learn  thfe  way  to  install  and 
use  the  AGDEX  filing  system.  -        /  ^ 


KEEPING  YOUR  RECORDS  STRAIGHT,  AWE  5^  1971,  17  pages,  $.30. 

The  student  is  guided^through  a.process'of  buying  the  materials  needed  ta establish 
a  filing  systeiji,  getting  his  impbrtant  papers  together  and  organizing  them  in  a 
filing  system.  Suggestions  for  pa^ying  bills  and  keepings  monthly  expense  account 
are  provided.  Each  step  is  illustrated.    /  ^  ^ 

MEMBERSHIP  -  THE  PATHWAY  TO  LEADERSHIP.  1972,  23  pages,-$.35.  A  ' 
student  referehce  Resigned  for  all  students,  of  vocational  agriculture,  this  is  the 
first  of  a  serief  jDncurricufum  materials  designed  to  instill  in  all  students,  not  Just 
aifiofers,  the  ftnd^ental  leadership  competencies  which  need  to  be  developed 
during  high  school  years  for  use  in  later  life.  This^  unit  considers  the  reasons  for 
belonging' to  organizations,  history  of  the  F^A,  organization  of  the  FFA,  benefits 
of  belonging,  importance  of  taking  part,  'and|assuming  responsibility.  ^ 

SAVINGS  ANd  CHECKING  /\CCOUNTS, '^AWE  3.  1971,  22  pages,  $.30. 

The  manual  gn/es  step-by-step  procedures  for  opening  and  u^ng  chec^g  and  savings 
accounts  with  b^nksr'^.^d  savings  accounts  with  savings  and  loan  associations'  A 
combination  student  reference  and  workbook,  .it  provid^vthe  student  with 
t  experience  in  completing  forms  he  vyill  encounter  at  the  bank  o\savings  and  loan 
association.  ^ 

TAKING  CARe\)F  VOURSELF,  AWE  8.  1972,  27  pages,  $.30. 

The  onanuah.  considers  personal  ^hygiene,  outward  , appearance,  health,  and  ways  toi 
take  care  of  oneself  so  that  one  is  acceptable  to  one's  friends  and  associsj^as,^ 

UPS  AND- DOWNS  -  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES^OF  LADDER  SAFETY,  ite 
20  pages,  $.30.  The  booklet  was  designed  for  students  in  agricultural  educarcn^ 
programs  who  have  an  occasion  to  use  sonne  type  of  ladder  in  their  wort 
*  '  •  '  '         H  / 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO'  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.FOR  OHIQ.  ia71,  100  pages,  $2:40  each 
plus  $.40  shipping,  j        J  .  *  / 

.    .     '  '^  ^  ^     ,  -  V 

,  This  is  a  curriculum  guide  providing  instruction  for  grade^  9  thrpugh  po^  secondary. 
Contained  in  this  guide  are  transparency  master  references  an'd  teaching  plans  for 
teachers.  Additi.(|nal  references  nnrust  be  used.  Areas  outlined  for  study  are:  the 
economic  sy^em;  incojne  procurement;  consumer  alternatives;  consumer  behavior 
determinants;  roles,  rights,  and  responsibilities;  and  community  resources.  Teaching 
plans  do  contain  behavioral  objectives.   .  - 

OKLAHOMA  ^  /' 
^  ^    VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  I:  A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1971,  352  pages, 
$10.00,  9th  grade.       *     v         .  . ^  ^  - 

^       ,This  curriculum  manual  is  self-containepi  and  uses  behavioral  objectives.  TlfTs  manuSI 
provides  instruction  for  9th  grade  students  in  vocational  agriculture.   Units  of 
.    instruction  have  h^en  developed  to  cover  60  percent  of  an  agriculture  teacher's 
tjme  in  teach i|(g  basic  information  in  the  following  areas:  orientation  and  careers, 
l^^dership,  supervised  farm  training,  animal  science,  plant  science,  and  agricultural 
-^i^chapics.  A  ' 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  lU  A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1971,  542  pages,  , 
«  $10.00,  10th  grade.  ,  ■  %  '  ■  J 

This*  is  a  curricuium  manual  which  is  self-contained  and  includes'the  following 
components:  be^^avioral  objectives,  suggested  actTvities  for  instructors  and  students, 
Information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  job  sheets,  tests,  answers  t6  tests,  and 

^  transparency  masters.  This  manual  provides  instruction  for  10th  grade  students. 

^  Units  of  instruction  have  been  ^developed  sto  cover  60  percent  of  an  agriculture 
teacher's  time  in  teaching  tasic  information  in  the  following  areas:  agricultural 
chemicals,  plant  an'd  soil  science,  animal  science,  supervised  farm  training, 
leadership,  and  agricultural  mechanics.^ 


^     VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  III:  A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972  ^5  pages 
$15.00,  11th  grade/  ,  '  ^  ' 

This  is  a  curriculum  manual  which  is  self-contained  and  includes  the  following, 
components:  behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  instructors  and  students, 
information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  [ob  sheets,  tests,  answers  to  tests,  and 
transparqnpy  masters.  This  manual  provides  ijistruction  for  11th  grade  students, 
^nits  of  instruction  have  been  developed  to  cover  60  percent,  of  an  agriculture 
teacher's  time  in  teaching  basic  information  in  the  following  areas:  planj  and  soil 
science,  .animal  scienqe,  supervised  farm  trair>!ng,  farm  busiriess  management,* 
leadership,  career  selection,  a/id-  agricultural  mechanics.  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IV:  A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE..  1973,  825  pa'ge^^ 
$12.00,  12tn  and  post  secondary.-   '  '  '  ' 

This  IS  a  curriculum  manual  which  ^is  'self-contained  ^nd  includes  the  following. 

component^:  behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  instructors  and  students, 
.information  sheet?,  assignment  sheets,  ^  job  sheMs/ tests,  i  answers  jo  tests,  ,and 

transparency  makers.  Ihis  mangal  provides  instruction  for!,  students 'in  grade  12 
f  ^  and  post  secondary  students.  Units  of  instruction  have  been  developed  to  cover 
^^0  .percent  of  an  agriculture  teacherjS  time  in  teaching  basicijjjformation  ^in  the 
*fo^lowin^' areas:  tfarm  business  management,  agricultural  mechanics,  leadership., 

caree^rs^aci^^lapt  and  soil  science.  .  - 

OREGON^  >        *  '       \  *  ^        ^  \ 

AGRICULTURE.  Curriculum.  Guide.  1970,  151  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  curriculum  guide  which  contains  information  for  jtudentsjn  an  agricultural 
occupations  course.  The  rriaterial  is 'not  self-contained."     "   /    \  ^ 

TENNEgSiEE  '  •     ■  •  A  ' 

^  >.#y'  •  <^OMWUNICATIONS  CURRICU|:ui/l  TOR  AGRICULTURE.  1971  248t3ages 
ryaf$4.50,  high  school  level.  ,  I  ' 

.  .  ■  :r .  .        -      *:  '  r-' 

^  This  is  a  feurriculum  manual  which  provides  instruction  for  hi^h  schqbl  stCidents. 
It  coritairw.ten  communications,  skill  units  based  on  voeationally  related  material. 
Each  unit  contains  a  pretest  and  a  post  test.  The  material  is  not  self-contained. 

^  1  '  ^  , 
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VERMONT 

.    SUGGESTED  'COURSE  OF  STUDY  -  AGRICULTURAL  0F?IENTATI0N.''1^7D, 
5  pages,  free.       '  .        .  ^ 

This  is  a  course  outline  containing  suggested  topics  and  a  number  of  basics  t6 
teachj  each  topic  for  'agricultural  orientation.  .      ,  . 

^  ■  "  / 

SUGGESTED,  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE,  LEADERSHIP 
,     TRAINING,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS.  1970,  6  pSges,^  free. 

This- suggested  course -of  study  for  agricultural  science,  leadership  training^  and 
♦  agricultural  mechanics  contains  suggested  topics,  also  included  are  the  hours 
required  ta  teach  each  topic/ 


,  ^.  J  ?v 
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OCCUPATIONAL.  RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


Materials  that  follow  are  general  in  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and  are  listed  under 
the  headings  of  Administrator's  Resdurc^  Career  Education,  Student's  Resource,  ©r  Te^cher's 
Resource-|The  Teacher's 'Resource  material  may  prove  helpful  to  supervisor^  and  adminiSltrators 
as  well. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  RESOURCE:  All  Vocational  Ateas 

'    OHIO        '  ,  . 

.     ORGANIZATfON     AND    OPERATION    OF    A     LOCAL    PROGRAM  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.M968,  86  pages,  $1,00  plus  S.40  shipping. 

This  publication  deals  with  establishing,  nnaintaming,  and  improving  comprehensive 
prdlgrams  of  vocational  ar/j  technical  education.  The  publication  should  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  guide  for  administrators  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
prog^ms:  superintendents  of  schools,  directors,  coordinators,  or  deans.  Tl^ie 
references  at  the^nd  of  each  chapter  provide  added  resource  material  helpful  to 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  information  in  depth. 

^  SUGGESTED    ^CE    AND    EQUIPMENT    COSTS    FOR    JOB  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  Plfnft^  Guide.f*1967,  53  p>e^s„  31.50. 

This  illustrated  guide  was  prepared  to  assist  school  administratorsfarchitects,  home 
economics  teachers,  and  others  to  plan  and  develop  programs  in  high  schools  and  joint 
vocational  schools.  Details  for  space  and'  equipment  have  been  developed  at  an 
optimum  level.  The  facilities  suggested  woulqj  provide  for  self-contained  workjL 
experience  opportunities  within  the  school.  A  bibliography  is  included.  > 

PENNSYLVANIA  6  ^ 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL' EDUCATION  EVALUATION  CR ITER lA.  T572, 
8  pages"  free.  ^ 

This  manual  is  designed  to  be  used.i  ating  cooperative  vocational  education 

programs.  ^ 

Vermont'      '      -        '  f 

GUIDELINES  COOPERATIVE   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT. 
1972,  96  pages.     -  . 

This  manual  provides  guidelines  for  developing  3  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  in  Vermont.  Part  I  includes  cooperatwe'^vocational  education  programs, 
in  area  .vocational  centers  and  Part  II  covers  cooperative  vocational  education  in 
other, high  ^hools. 

I 

CAREER  EDUCATION:  .All  Vocational  Areas        ^  •    ,  K 
ALABAMA  \ 

CAREER  GUIDANCE 'handbook.  1973,  23  pages.  '  j  • 

This  -handbook  briefly  explains  a  career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,  an^d  ways 
to  do  it.  It  lists  components  of  a  career*guidance*  program  and  responsibiljities  of 
the  following  persons  for  career  guidance,  guidance  specialists,  teachers,  voj^tional 
educators,  administrators,  parents')  and  other  community  members^. 
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ARLZOIMA    •  ^1 

'       CAREE'R  EDUCATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  INDEX.  1972, 
350  pages^ 

This  guide  contains  three  major  sections:  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials, 
indexes  to  Arizona  career  education  materials  by  career  education  element  and 
grade  levels,  and  indexes  to  other  project '^jjion-project  produced  materials  by 
\^      subject-matter  area  and  grade  levels.  r-^ 

CqlLORADO  ^  ^     ,      ^  V 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA.  1972,  137  pages,  $5.00,  junior  high  and  high 
school  level.  \ 

This  guide*  provides  urfits  of  instruction  in  the  following  areas  of  the 
communications  and  media  clusteft  reading  skill  development,  meeting  the  public, 
listening  and  following  directions,'  p^liamentary  procedure,  group  discussion,  public 
speaking,  conversational  skill,  use  of  references,  and  mass  media.  It  is  suggested 
for  use  as  a  separate  "mini"  couFS^or  as  part  of  ,ai3  English  class  at  the  junior 
high  or  high  school  level.         j  ^ 

DELAWARE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS.  Currlcoru^i  Guide.  1973,  90^ 
pages,  31.25,  9th  grade.  ^\  ; 

This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction  for^a  ninth  grade  course  concerning 
career  opportunities^within  the  world  of  business.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  giving 
goals  and  objectives,  procedures -and  activities,  aMd  resources  and  references.  The 
units  are  designed  to  provide  information  as  well  as  "hands  on"  experiences 
necessary  to  aid  m  career  selection. 

IOWA  • 

A*N  INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  AND^-^AREER.  1973,  100 
pages,  320.00,  high  school  and  junior  college  level.  ^ 
•  *  " 

This  IS  an  individualized  program  designed  to  be  used  in  a  resource  center  or  other 
independent  study  area  under  the  d^ection  of  a  student  advisor.  Afte(  a  period 
of  evaluation  to  determine  the  student's  strengths  and  needs,  the  student  selects 
the  options  on  M/hich  he  wishes  to  concentrate  his  efforts.  The  material  does  not 
include  instructions  for  use.  Anyone  planning  to  use  the  system  would  need  to 
obtain  more  jnformation  about  it.  Material  is  written  with  objectives  and  does 
.  include  mul^^-media  resources  and  books.  '  . 

MAlfiE 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  BROCHURE.  1973,    23  pages. 

^      This  IS  a  short  brochure  explaining  general  concepts  of  career  ejducation.  Included 
is  a  shol-t  descri/fion  of  career  education  programs  in  Maine.  It  is  designed  to 
make  teachers  in  Maine  aware  of  career  education  and  to  provide  insights,  " 
•  perspectives,  and  knowledge  of  ways  career  education  can  be  planned  and 
implemented  in  Maine  schools. 


CAREER.  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973,  268  pages. 

This  curriculum  guide  is  designed  to  providS'^aine  educators  with  a  model  for 
developing  concepts,  activities,  and  resource  materials  that  will  introduce  careei;^ 
education  into  the  schools.  It  contains  a  short  chapter  on  concepts  and  a  chapter., 
delineating  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  counselor,  the  administrator,  the  school 
board,  the  State  "Department  of  Education,  the  career  education  coordinator,  a#f3 
the  guidance  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  examples  of  activities  del'eloped 
and  tested  in  Maine  schools  for  integration  of  career  education  into  the  classroom 
at  elementary  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  This  is  a  helpful  publication, 
for  schools  developing  a  career  education  .program.  _  « 

CAREER  EDUCATION  -'SAD  #9.  1973,  95  pages.  ^ 

This  i§  a  final  r'eport  of  a  research  and  development  project  in  career  education 
conducted  under  Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576.  The  project  was' conducted  for 
one  year  in  School  District  Number  9,  Farmington,  Maine.  Tuc  communities  served 
by  this  district  are  mostly  small  and  rural.  A  comprehensive  report  includes  goals 
and  objectives,  procedures  followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

MARYLAND.  .  ,  . 

CALLING  CAREERS.  Television  Series.  1973,  15  lessons. 

Lesson  #4  Medical  Services  I  and  Lesson  #5  Medicah  Services  II  are  segments  of 
a  career  awareness  series  suitable  for  the  intermediate  grades.  A  teacher's  manual 
and  supplement  are  included.  Produced. by  Division  of  Instructional  Television,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Maryland  State 

^  Department  of  Education,  it  is  available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern 
Educational  Network.  Direct  inquiries  tof  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Hovyard 

.Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street, Boston, .  Massachusetts  02164. 

MISSISSIPPI 

TEACHER'S      GUIDE      FOR  '    OCCUPATIONAL      ORIENTATION:  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  1972,  452  pages,  S7.50. 

This  guide  is  designed  'to  help  the  teacher  plan  a  course  of  study  for  a  class  in 
occupational  orientatic5h/career  education.  Ideas  could  be  adopted  by  teachers" in 
other  classes  who  wish  to  integrate  some  career  orientation.  Topics  covered  include: 
the  importance  of  work;  understanding  the  world  of  work;  what  is  success?; 
preparingfytor  a  career;  and  exploring  service  occupations,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, organization  occupations,  technology  occupations,  outdoor  occupations, 
general  cultural  occupations,  and  arts  and  entertainment  occupations!  Student 
materials  are  also  available.  A 

MISSOURI 

JOB  APPLICATION  AND  INtERVIEW.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  354  pages, 
315.00  plus  postage  and  handling,  high  school  and-  adult  basic  education.  ^ 

The  instructor's  guide  is  divided  into  niiie  instructional  units:  why  work;  career 
opportunities,  occupational  information;  self -evaluation;  letter  of  application  and 
application  blank;  job  interview,  tests,  and  forms,  money  management;  job  success- 
factors;  and  job  promotion  and  advancement.  Each  instructional  unit  includes 
behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities'fDr  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  visuaf  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than 
,  one  lesson  or  class  period  of  instruction. 


,NEW  JERSEY  .^j, 

A^N'  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION.  1969, 
41  pages,  $2.50.  '  i> 

This  IS  an  invaluable  aid  in  developing  and  implementing  career  education.  It 
discusses  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  child  development  and  constructs  a  model 
for  career  development  on  a  K-12  continuum.  It  examines  the  practical  applications 
of  the  theories  of  self-awareness,  career  awareness,  and- career  decision  making. 

CAREETt  DEVELOPMENT  -  INCREASING  THE  VOCATIONAL  AWARENESS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Guidebo^ok  for  teachers.  1969,  31  pages, 
&  31.50.* 

// 

This  is  a^  six-part  volume.  The  first  two  parts  introduce  the  problems  associated 
,  with*  the  development  of  vocational  awareness  and  introduce  a  concept  model  for 

the  systematic  introduction  of  the  concept.  The  third  part  provides  material  which 
may  be  used  m  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample  instructional  units  for,  increasing' vocational  awareness.  Section  five  describes 
some  commonly  used  social  studies  activities,  which  enhance  vocational  awareness. 
Section  six  introduces  several  job  families  or  clusters  of  occupations. 

CAREER  DEV^ELOPMENT  -  JOB  PLACEMENT.  1969,  63  pages,  31.50. 

The  first  thirty-four  pa^ges  develop  the  concept  of  job  placement.  This  development 
starts  with  a  detailed  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  aj^tionale 
for  handling  the  problem.  Septions  three  and  four  -provJde  specific,  ^cpncrete 
suggebtiorrs  for  the  initiation^and  operation  of  a  jobV^lacement  program.'fPhe  last 
twenty-nine  pages  report  some  the  irtfbrmation  gained  in  the  operation  of  five 
/'  experimental  job  placement  programs. 
/  .  . 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  450  pages,  37.50. 

\  This  manual  contains  material  which  may  be  used  as  a  text  by  the  teacher  for 

I  student  instruction.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  assist  the  teacher 

and  coordinator  of  the  program.  It  contains  the  following  cycles;  know  yourself^ 
environment,  health  and  environmental  careers,  mechanical  contracting, 
science  engineering-technology,  small  business,  textile,  transportation,  and  the 
following  mini-cycles,  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,  business  education,  careers  m 
advertising,  florist-horticulture,  graphic  arts,  measur.ement,  pojice  careers,  and 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  FOR  EDUCABLE  JVIENTALLY  RETARDED. 
1972,  55  pages,  31.00.  ,  ^ 

This  is  a  part  of  career  development  for  a'  special  group.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  the  following:  general  plans')  the  student  as  6  member  of 
society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupation  employment  , 
{\  information,  bibliography,  information  form,  occupational  interest  fprm,  and  jobs 

.  for  the  retarded. 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES.  19.72,  243  pages, 
$2.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  manual  contains  units  on  introduction  to  physical  science,  matter  and  its 
properties, .  mechanic?,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Each  unit  consists  of 
related  information,  illustrations,'  and  experiments! 

NEW  YORIC       ,  V 

1DENTIFYINQ^^6pP0RJUNITIES  for  employment.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973, 
8,4  pages,,  $.50f 

♦ 

This  publication  is  intended  to  expose  the  students  in  adult  basic  education 
•programs  to^sopne  possibilities  for  marketing  their  newly  acquired  skifls.  The 
curriculum  is  sequenced  as  one  unit  in  five  phases,  but  any  one  of  the  sections 
could   be  used  for  individual  guidance,  for  small  group  -instruction,  Qt  for 
V     mini-seminars.  Sections  covered  are.  evaluating  interesj^d  abilities,  preparing  for 
^    employment,  exploring  the  world  of  occupatiq^?^anning  and  preparing  for 
interviews,  and  getting  the  job. 

I 

'OHIO  1  '■ 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENT  HANDBOOKS.  1973,  S8.00 
plus  S.40  shipping,  available  only  as  complete  set,  one  set  per  student. 

This  .is  a*  set  of  ^2  individual  student  handbooks^  designed  for  students,  enrolled' 
in  the  Occupat^nal  Work  Experience  program  in  the  ONo  Public  Schools.  This 
program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  who  are  not  intending  to  go 
to  collegeVpr  to  a  technical  school  to  \earn  a  trade  so  they  can  be  employed 
immediately  ^fter  high  school.  4t  coasists  of  a  half-day  school  program  and  a 
half-day  trainfng  on  the  job.  The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  i/iatruction 
on  a  variety  of\topicssuch  as  reasons  to  stay  in  school,  safety,  conducting  a  meeting, 
decision  making,  ways  to  apply  for  apd  get  a  job,  personal  budgeting,  and 
personality. 


OKLAHOMA  . 


CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS.  1970, '%|  pages,  $1.75, 
8th,  9th,  an^^^Oth  grade.  ^ 

This  guide  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  to  plan  and  implement  a  course  in 
exploration  of  careers  for  grades  8,  9,  or  10.  Units  included  are:  know  yourself, 
world  of  work,  use  of  occupational  information,  and  career  education  planning. 
This  guide  is  written  in  a  foup-column  format  with  objectives,  activities,  evaluation, 
arid  resources.  The  objective^  are  not  behavioral. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATION AL  GUIDANCE.  1973,  173  pages, 
S2.00.  ,  ^ 

This  resource  guide  is  divided  into*  four  sections;  grades  K-3,  grades  4-6,  grades 
7-9,  and  grades  10-12.  Each  section  contains  general  goals  of  vocational  guidance 
for  that  grade  level,  specific  things  which  the  student  needs  to  know,  suggested 
activities,  instructional  materials,  and  resources. 


O  „  7 


OREGOrS 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON.  1970,  8  pages,  $.25.  . 

Y 

This  is  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  of  Career  Education,  in  Oregon 
to  present  recommendations  for  career  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  statement  of  broad  objectives  to  implement  career  education  in  Oregon. 

ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS.   Curriculum  Guide..  1969,  88  oaqes    $2  50 
7th-12th  grade.  .  ' 

This  manual  was  developed  for  the  Oregon  .Board  of  Education  to  be  used  as 
ggide*  to  establish  a  career  cluster  program  in  the  area  of  electricity-electro.nics.  , 
The  suggested  curriculum ^plan  is  for  grade  levels  7  through  12. 

GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  SECONDARY' 
SCHOOLS.  1970,  22  pages,  free.  • 

This  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  administrators  in  developing  long-range  plans 
for  career  education  in  individual  schools,  ft  is  divided  into  five  major  parts: 
community  data,  school  data,'  master  car^fer  education  plan,  factors  of 
implementation,  and  Ic^g-range^  planning  sheets.- 

TEACHER'S    GUIDE    TO    SUTOE    (SELF    UNDERSTMioING  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION),  1971,  183  pages,  $3.00,  junior  high. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  a  year-long  course  combining  occupationaf  exploration 
and  self-und^rstanc^ing.  It  contains  objectives  for  each  unit  followed  by  suggestions 
•for .  impXeiriemation. '  The^  units  are  entitled:  Pupil  Involvement  in  SUTOE, 
Self-Ac/praisal  and  Self-Understanding,  Relating  School^to  Occupational  Planning! 
The  (rldividuaV&^P|)le  in  the  Economic  System,  Preparing  Students  for  In-Depth 
Career^Study,  deploring  Jobs,  Evaluating  Experiences,  and  Planning  Ahead. 

WORlp  OF  WORK.  1971,  68  pages!  $1.00,  K-12, 

This  is^  curriculum  guide  which  is  not  self-contained.  It  uses  behavioral  objectives 
and  is  designed  to  relate  the  social  studies  curriculum  to  the  world  of  work.  For 
each  grade  level  there  are  suggested  activities,  resources,  and  evaluation  suggestions 
for  reaching  the  obJSctives.  ft  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  bccupationally  oriented 
books  anc^  some  worksheets  for  teacher  use  in  planning  the  units.  - 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  A  UNIT  IN  PRE-VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  216  pages  and  31  game  cards,  $5.00,  9th  and  lOth  grade. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  a  course  of  instruction  for  9th  ahd  10th|grac(iB  students. 
The  guide  contain^  20  major  activities  or  units  each  with  objectives,  student 
worksheets,  and  transparency  masters. 

TENNESSEE  ^ 

CHARLES'  LIVES  AND  WORKS,  19^0,  32  pages,  $1.00,  high  school. 

This  is  a  short  individualized  instructional  unit  in  job  hunting,  banking,  and 
budgeting  for  use^4ft  vocational  improvement  programs.  It  could  bdtused  in  rnat|ji^. 
English,  or  social  studies  classes'  at  the*  high  school  level.  ^.  . 
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.VIRGINIA  ,  -  '     r  / 

\lNDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE,  1972,  109  pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This  guide  has  been  designed  as  a  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  industrial 
^  arts  teacher.  The  guide  gives  specific  direction  to  the  broad  content  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  provides  supplementary  direction  to  the  gerferal  unit-type  courses. 
It  includes  a  series  of  approaches  to  teaching  industrial  arts  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educational  television,  a  resource  index,  and  transparency  masters. 


WASHINGTON.^ 


GUIDELINES     FOR     CAREER     AWARENESS     PROGRAMS     FOR  ,  THE 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    -    PART    3:    WHAT    A^OUT  VOCATIONAL 
,   ^     ''EDUCATION?  1974  (Revised),  62  pages,  free. 

This  iS  a  reseurcje  guide  to  provide  suggestions  to  elementary  teachers  in  developing 
career  awareness  programs.  For  each  grade  level  it  includes  goals,  concepts  and 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  and  learner's  expectations.  An  appendix  yvith 
resources  for  career  awareness  programs  is  also  included.  , 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS.  1973, 
29  pages,  free. 

To  develop  continuity  m  the  career  education  effort,  this  guide  is  designed  to 
propose  suggested  content,'  methods,  and  techniques  for  in-service  workshops  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  classrooms.^ 

STUDENT'S  RESOURCE:    All  \?ocational  Ateas 


ILLINOIS 

APPLYING  FOR  A  JOB.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  pages,  $.18.  '  / 

Many  questions  confronting  students  are  answered  in  this  leaflet.  It  deals  with 
such  items  as  taking  personal  inventory,  getting  additional  training,  discovering  what 
jobs  are  available,  writing  a  letter  of  application,  and  being  interviewed  by  a 
prospective  employer. 

MISSOURI 

BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pages,  $1.50.  = 

This  guide  is  designed  «f(5r  vocational  students.  The  concepts  of  number  ^^ory, 
whole  number  operations,  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and  applied  geometry  are 
all  included.  There  are  five  topic  units'  with  eleven  developed  lessons. 

NEW  JERSEY  .  ^ 

DICTIONARY.  1973,  21  pages,  .$.50. 

This  manual  can  be  used, by  students  and  is  designed  to  giye  information  on  ways 
to  use  a  dictionary.  There  are  sample  problems  to  provide  the  learner  with  learning 
experience  needed  to  use  a  dictionary. 


ERIC  '  ^ 


'k' 


ENGLISH  AT  WORK  ■  VOLUA/IE  I.  1970,  248  pages,  $2.50.    '  ' 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  who  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  format  and  examples  are  ctesigned  to  motivate  the  vocational  student.  The 
table  of  contents  lists  ten  unit  titles:  The  Role  of  Language,  The  Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,"Common  Mistakes,  Reading,  The  Newspaper,  The 
Library,  Expressing  ^ourself,,  and  Spelling..  * 

•ENGLISH  AT  WORiK.  -  VOLUME  II.  1970,  472  pages,  $2.50.  '  ' -  i 

,  This  volume,  as  an^^  extension  of  Volume  I, -continues  in  the  sam^  vein  with  nO 
change  m  philosophy.  The  general  areas  covered  are  listed  ^as  unit§  XI  jthrough 
XVI.  The$e  units  are  entitled;  Written  Correspondence,  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking,  Industrial  a?id  Business  Forms,  and  Job  Planning. 

■  '        •  . 

FINDING  A  JOB.  1973, '^S  pages,  S.50. 

The  publication  includes  inforniation  needed  for  finding  a  job.  Areas  included  are: 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  the  interview,  things  to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
form,  and  the  resume. 

,     THE  NEWSPAPER.  1970.  28  pages,  S.50. 

This  pyblicatron  was  developed  to  help  the  stud^t  learn  to  read  and  use 
newspapers.  Problems  and  quizzes  are  included. 

OHIO  *    ,  •  ' 

JOB  METHODS  FOR  SUPEflVISORY  PERSONNEL.  Handout  Sheets.  Leader's 
Resource  Material.  1966, '15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  portfolio  of  handout  sheets  is  essential  for  students  Xo  illustrate  important 
points.  Each  of  the  15  sheets  is  keyed  for  use  in  the  instructor'^^^anual  and  should 
be  given  to  learners  and  participants  at  the  appropriate  time. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

LOCATING  AND  SECURING  A  JOB.  Student's  Manual!  1970,  29  pages,  $.75. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
courses.  Addressed  to  the  student,  the  manual  takes  him  through  a  series  of.  seven 
steps  in  securing  a  job.  There  are  assignments  and  helpful  illustrations  which  provide 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  idigas  set  fof 

TEj^ESSEE 

X    VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-BLAST  OFFM971,  169  pages,  $4.75. 

'  This  manual  was  designed  for  student  use.  At  th(5  beginning  of  each  unit  is  a  skill 
test.  As  long  as  the  student  successfully  completes  aJJ  the  problems  on  these  tests, 
he  gets  to  disregard  all  of  the  assignments  in  that*  unit.  The  content  includes  the 
number  system,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole 
numbers.      "  -  ,  ■ 


th  In; the  text  material. 


\ 
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.  'VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-TOUCHDOWNl  1971,  125  pag^s,  $4.25.  , 

This  publication  is  designed  to  help  a  student  improve  math  skNIs.  Related 
information  sheets,  skill  practice  sheets,  assignment  sheet?,  ^and  evalaatioti  (test) 
sheets  are  included.  Vocationally  related  problems  are  used  for  skill  practice  and 
assignments.  •     .  w  ' 

TEXAS  \  '  '  \ 

YOLJR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING.  1972,  $3.90.  /    ^  ^ 

This  reference  manual  has  been  prepared  by  Elwood  H.  Chapman  and  published 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  a  part  of  a  set  of  three 
manuals  dealing  with  attitudes.    ^  .  «       "  '  * 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING 'ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $1.^5.^  , 

This  manual  contains  suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  questions. 
The  material  is  helpful  in  assessing  student  -understanding  and  comprehension. 

^    YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING^ ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL  19*72,  $1.00. 

i  -ft 

*  This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  \jpon  the  reference  manqaj,  described 
above^  Assignments  cover  such  items  as\  fundamentals  of  good  hunlaft  relations, 
way^nto  compensate  for  youth  gnd  irfexperience,  and  ways  to  make" good  first 
impressions. 


TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas  <^ 


INDIANA    :         ^  ^  k     j  . 

^ADVI^6rY  committees  for  home  economics.  1969,  17  pa^es,  $.20." 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  organization  and  implementation^ 
of  an  advisory  committee.  The  cootents  of  this  pirblication  are:  a  description 
guideline  for  establishing  a  committee,  steps  in  organizing ^and  impternenting  the 
advisory  committee,  the  meeting,  purposes  of  the  committee,  a  sartiple  letter  to 
members,  constitution  or  guidelines,  and  a  bibliography.*  *  ' 

MAINE  .         ,    ,  •' 

IDEAS  FOR  TEACHERS.  1973,  77  pages.  .  n,'^     "      '  ^  .  " 

^his  booklet  was^developed  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged,  but  could 
be  valuable  in'  working  with  all  studerj^s:  It  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested 
teaching  activities  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  world  of  work,  occupations,  living 
with  your  job,  managing  more,  nytt^ematics,  and  other  areas."  . 

MARYLAND  *      h  ^  ^.      =  "  . 

,     A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  USE  I N  COOPERATIVE  VOCA*riONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THREE  YEAR  SEQUENCE.  1972,  69  pages. 

This  is  a  three-year  course  outline  for  cooperative  vocational  education.  The  outline 
includes  lessons,\j5uggested  activities,  and  references.  . .    *  - 


-ft 

I 


MISSOURI 

ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  1973,  124  pages,  $3.00. 
-This  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  coordinators  of  cooperative  education  in  teaching 


general  employment  information  n 
instruction  should  be  valijable  to  an 


eded  by  young  beginning  employees.  The 
y  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupation 
of  the  studenf.  The  study  guide  and  ipstructor's  manual  are  each  attractively  bound 
in  a  three-ring  plastic'^binder. 


.TECHNfQUES  OF  THE  COOP  METHOD.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  118  pages, 
$4.00  plus  postage  and  handling. 


The  job  of  the  coordinator  in- cooperative 
specific  skills  which  are  identified 
performance  of  the  coordinator's  role 
which  are  also  described.  Hpweye 
coordinatdr  and  one  who  isronly  a\ 
the  trade  that  nprmally  are  gairted  on 
relates  the  mSiny  little  tricks  that 
experienc^as  a  coordinator,  supervisor 


NEW  JERSEY 

STUDENT'S  MANUAL  FOR  "feUP 
SUBJECTS.  Student's  Manual.  197Q 

This  manual  is  prepared  specifically 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational 
o^  teaching  vocational  subjects  are  j 


education  requires  the  mastery  of  many 
and  explained  in  this  publication.  The 
calls  for  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
', '  the  difference  between  an  outstanding 
erajip  is  usually  the  application  of  tricks  of 
y  by  experience.  Irt  this  handbook,  the  author 
has  found  to  work  from  his  years  of  rich 
administrator,  and  teacher-educator. 


RVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
'63  pages,  $2.00. 

for  trainees  enrolled  in  the  course  entitled 
Subjects.'*  Responsibilities  and. requirements 
tressed  in  the  publication. 


:arice,.  its  use,  zones,  and  other  information, 
and  tests. 


TIME.  1970,  65  pages,  $.50. 

This  maiibal  is  about  time,  its  impor 
This  manual  also  includes  problems 

.THE  WORKER  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  1970,  287  pages,  $5,00. 

The*units  presented  are:  problems  of  hbor  and  management,  capitalism  of  its  rivals, 
history  of  the  labor  mo\«ment,  strud  ure  and  function  of  trade  unions,  personnel 
responsibilities  in  modem  industry,  I  problem-solving  techniques  pf  labor  and 
managemeht,  intra-labor  problems,  corrective  legislation,  the  worker's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  problems.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of  lessons,  and  each 
lesson  provides  various  outlooks  on  the  topic  presented.  Thirty-nine  pages'of  unit 
tests  are  included.       -  i 

WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOR  AMERICANS.  1969,  106  pages,  $?.00. 

The  author  intended  this  bbok  as  a  gufde  to  be  used  in  exploring  contemporary 
problems.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  final  answers.  The  major,  areias  explored 
are  nationalism,  war,  7ule  by  fprce,'  population,  and  religions.   ' ' 


NEW  MEXICO 

PERSONAL  GROWTH  CURRICULUM  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  157  pages,  free.' 

ThS  content  is  designed  not  only  to  provide  skill  development  jn  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing,  but  also  to  develop  a  nevv  life  perspective  and  an  aw^renesa 
\  of  family  and  social  responsibilities.  It  is  intended  to  lift  attitudks  from  defeatism 
^nd  rejection  to  those  of  confidence  aqd  lead^sh^p:  The  guide  contains  six  major 
^  divisions  including  an  introduction,  family  Irfe*,  health  education,  world  of  work, 
money  management,  andbcttizeri  government. 

NEW  YORK*  "f^  ^ 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTAifE  PL/i^NNING.  Curriculum  Guide.-  1971,  56  pages,  $.50. 

this  is  an  instructor's  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate  planning.  There 
are  six  lessons  and  a  case-problem  analysis  for  planning  an  estate. 

^* 

OHIO 

A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARM  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  page?;,  $1.50. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types  of  alarm  systems  for  retail  security  was 
prepared  by  Mosler  Safe  Company  without  bias  for  their  own  products.  It  details 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  alarm  systems  to  aid  in  the  igiprovement 
of  security.  .  ^  .  »  ^ 


CREATIVE  THINKING.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  .100  pages,  $3.00.. 

stp  contribute  creatively  through 
an  interplan  of  attitudes,  aptitudes;  resources,  anSfp'lanning.  The  unit  can  be  u^ed 


This  guide  defines  creativeness  and  presents  waysS 

with  high  school  students,  post  high  school^uqlents,  and  adults.  It  is  intended 


to  provide  an  introductory  study  of  the  principi^s  of  creative  thinking  and  to  sugj|e«t 
ways  and  means  by  which  iHWiv-idual  land  group  creativity  may  be  increased. 

D.C.T.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS.  1970,  71  pages,  $.50  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  is  a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching'of  prbminent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  have  been  cnorferTby  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised  of  publications  from  most  states  active  in  vocational  education. 
Also  listed  with  the  title  of  e^h  publication  are  the  reference  materials  with  the 
address  from  which  they  may  be  obtained.  -^"^     —  ^ 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT  JOB.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  54 
pages,  $1.50. 

^  —  *■ 

The  content  is  organized  intq  five  units  ranging  from  planning  your  career  9bjective 
to  the-rinterview.  The  materiafi  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locating  job  sources, 
applying  for  employment,- and  successfully  completing  the  interview.  Teaching 
suggestions  helpful  in  handling  the  content  are  included  ^long  with  some 
instructional  aids  for  teacher  use. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURmCULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OH'IO.  1971,  116 -pages,  $2.40  each  "plus  $.40 
shipping,  9tht12th  grade.  *  '  . 

Tf^i$  guide  has  (j^een  developed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  industrial  artsgnstruptors 
in  ^  teaching  j^nsumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program.  ^ 

Wnpower   training    resource  supplement  to  consumer 

EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  80  pages,  $2,40  each  plus 
^  $.40  shipping. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  presenting  consumer  "know  how"  to  the  MDTA 
ti-ainees.  It  contains  concepts,  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences,  arid 
suggested  resources.  ^ 

OCCUPATIONAL  WOBK  ADJUSTMENT  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  63  pages, 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping,  K-12. 


This  guide  was  developed  for  occupational  work  adjustment  programs  in  Ohio. 
It  is  a  teacher*s  guide  including  objectives,  concepts,  and  suggested  learning  and 
evaluation  experience?.  Some  areas  included  are  the.economic  system,  the  job,  ways 
to  apply  for  a  job^  the  paycheck,  budgeting,^oney,  i^anking,  and  credit. 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTOR'S  MANUAL.  1973,  121 
^jages,  $4.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 


This  instructor's  HianQal  was  developed  for  occupational  work  experience  program 
use.  It  covers  such  areas  as  safety  education  in  driving,  using  the  telephone,  decision 
making,  wa^s  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job,  what  the  employee  wants,  and  other 
work  'experience  infornrjation. 

PATHWAYS  TO  SELF-IMPRQVEMENT.  1972;  83  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  course  outline  for  developing  attitudes  about  a  student's  personality, 
e     personal  appearance,  and  ability  to  communicate.  It  includes  measurable  pbjectives, 
teaching  content,  and  projects  which  will  help  the  student  learn  to*  be  hiore'^O 
successful.  Each  project  has  objectives,  st6p-by-step  directions,  and  evaluation  rating 
factors  for  the  coordinator.  •  , 

THINKING  ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE.  1971,  2  pages,  $.04.  ^ 

4 

This  IS  a  handout  used^by  most  coordinators  to  gauge  initial  reaction  in  mass  " 
recruiting  assemblies.  It  has  a  fill-in  blank  on  the  back  cover  for  indication  of  interest 
\i    in  the  program.  .  ^  S  . 

TRAINING  PLANS  FOR   COOPERATIX^  OFFICE   EDUCATION.  Teacher's 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  47  pages,  $1,00. 

This  manual  contains  training  plans  for  a  variety  of  office  occupations  suitable- 
for  a  high  school  cooperative  education  program. 


^  %  i'  \ 
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,  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ECOLOGY  •  F^pR  TOMORROW'S  BUSINESS 
*  LEADER.  1972,  31  pages,  $2.00.  '      .      *         ■  ^ 

A  subject  of  national  concern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  outline  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside  projects  to' acquaint  student?  with  ecological  problems 
in  their  own  community.  Several  related  filrns  are  listed  as  well  as  many  printed 
references.  ■  ■  ' 


OKLAHOMA  '  ' 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUtATIOh  -  A  BASIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1972,  553  pages„-$1 0.00    '  /  u  • 

,  ^  '  •'^   -  ^   I  '  ■  ^  ■  <• 

This  color-coded  publkation  is  a  basic  course  of  study  for  cooperative . Rotational 

education.  Topics  CQvered^fare:  orientation,  employment,  personal  development; » 

employee  relations,  communications,  financial  management,  and  insurance.  The 
I      self-contained  units  include  performance  objectFves,  suggested  activities  for  teac|^er* 
'  V   and  students,  informatipn  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment  sheets, '^liests, 

and  ^swers  to  tests. 

.  Handbook  for  cooPERATiyE\RbGR/\ivis/i972,  &i  bages,  $1.25. 

This  publication  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  teachers  of  cooperative  prograrfis 
in  vocational  education.  Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  vocational  education, 
jjgffa  types  of  programs,  fesponsibiliti^of  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the^  ad\/i^ory 
committee,  legal  regulations,  selec^Bri' of  students  and  training  stations,  evaliiation^ 
and  sample  forms  to  ^e  used  in  the  prograiTi.  > 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  EiNKiLISH.  Currlculurri  Guide,  1972,  778  pages,  $12,00, 
8th,l9th,  and/or  10th  grade,       -  '  '  ^ 

{  f    r  V  ^  i  \  • 

,1  ^  this  color-coded  publication^  developed  for  the  disadvantaged^  iricludes  six  areas 
\  which  relate  English  to  the  OQCtipational  clusters  of  construction ,  general  mechanical 

*  trades,  and  home  and  commumty  services.  Each  self-contained  Instructional  unit 
^  includes  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students, 

inforrffetion  sheets,  assignments ^^t^transparency  masters;  tests,  and  answers  to 
the  tests.  Areas  cover  general  vocational,;  capitalisation,  punctuation,  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence^qnd  usage,  )'^/  \  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH.  C^rriculum^Guide.  1972, pages,  $12.00. 

\  /  ^  ' 

This  curriculum  guide  includes  seven  a^s,  each  C9n'sTsting  of  one  or  more  units 
of  instruction.  Each  instructional  unit"  mcludes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities  for  teacher  and  students,  inforniation  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  visual" 
aids,  ^tests,  and  answers  to  the  test.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than  one  lesson' 
or  class  period  of  instruction.  There  are  a  totaJ  of  39;units  of  instruction  covering 
the  following  areas:  "measurement, , whole  fiurK^ers,  fractions,  decimals,  percent, 
consumer  education,  and  geometry.  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Currtculum  Guide.  1972,  546>ages, 
$10,00,/8th<r!^th,  and/or  10th  grade,  \    -  * 

This  color  coded  publication  developed  for  the  di^advar^la^ed  relates  social  studies 
to  the  vocational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mecn^nicfi|l|trades,  and  home 


er|c    ^   .  I  *  . 


and  community  services.  The  four  areas  included  are  general  vocational,  government, 
social  studies,'  and  industry  ih*  Oklahoma.  Each  self-contained  unit  includes 
performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  assignment  sheets,  ^tratisparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to*' the  test.. 

v  •  ^ 

PENIMSYLVAIMIA     •  '        \^  J-^. 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCaTTUFTGEI^RaI  RELATED  THEORY 
CLASS  OUTLINE.  197^,  45  pages,  free.  \. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  use  in  cooperative  vocational  education  general  relafeck^.,,^ 
theory  class.  Yhere  are  ei^ht^units  and  included  in  each  unit  are  objectives,  class 
♦     activities,  suggested  references,  and  films.  Som^  of  the  units  are:  employer  and 
/        employee  relationship/  human  relationship,  consumer  education,  and  career  and  ; 
job  exploration.  This ^ guide  is  appropriate  for  arty  cooperative  class.  ^' 

f  .  ^ 

■  A, GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BASIC  READING  SKI  LLS  TD.ADULTS  (A  RIGHT 
'  TO  READ  PROGRAMh  19^3,  100  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills- to  adults.  .Worksheets 
ar6  included  in  the  manual  for  student  use. 

RESOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATIOhT  IN 
PENINlSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS.  1970,  32  pages,*.  Tree ,  secondary.  ' 


This  bulfetin  is  the  introduction  to  the  series  of  bulletins  which  constitute  the 
resource  materials  for  home  economics  education  in  Pennsylvania.  It  explains  the 
terminology  and  curriculum  structure  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for  developing 
the  resource  materials  in  each  curriculum  area.  ^ 

SOUTH  CAROLIIMA 

.       FOOD     DISTRIBUTION,    THE    SUPERMARKET    ENTRY  dCCUPATtONS. 
^     '  Teacher's  Guide.  197i;  49  pages,  $1.25,  secondary;  ^o  available  19  transparencies, 
>  1971,  $2.75.  |T 

^  '  , 

This  publication  was  developed  to  .assist  coordinato/s  of  distribution  and  marketing 
to  ifnprove  and  expand  instruction  activities  in  preparing  h^h  school  students  to- 
enter  and  progress  in  the  area  of  food' distribution.  The  manual  contains  activitfes 
and  tests  and  includes  areas  such  as  history  of  the  su^ermai*et,  store  organization, 
major  departments,  channels  of  distribution,  and  other  reflated  in^rmation. 


LOW-COST  TEACHER-MADE  OVERHEAD  TRA'wSPARENCIES.  Teacher's 
Manual.  1969",  63  pages,  $1J90.-  ^ 


This  printed,  well-illustrated  booklet  contains  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  merit 
and  potential  of  one  material  that'^can  be/used  in  the  production  of  overhead 
transparencies.  The  material,  known  as  three  Mil  Trycite,  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile,  vefy^,  transparentT-and  can  be  obtained  in  a  pre-cut  size 
useful  in  teaching.  It  can  be^jtilized  without  expensive  equipment  or  processing 
materials.  The  publication  provides  the  "how  to  do  it"  of  transparency  production 
in  excellent  detail. 
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TENNESSEE  )    '  .  '        '  * 

.  BASIC  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION.  1968  ,  289  pages,  $5.25. 

This  handbook  offers  a  suggested  cou[se  outline,  sannple  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
,  instructional  materials,  and  aids  for  baiyc-remedial  education.  It  was  designed  to 
.   ^     be  used  by  MDT  teachers.  . 

i 

r      BUILDING  ENGLISH  SKILLS  -  COMMUNICATIONS  -  LEVELS  II  and  III.  1971, 
335  pages,  $4.25,  secondary.  ^ 

The  nfiaterial  was  prepared  for  use, by  instructors  and  students  in  vocational 
advancement  programs  in  secondary  schools.  A  student  may  begin  at  his  own 
achievement  level  and  progress  at  his  individual  rat«  under  the  instructor's  guidance. 
Level  II  nnaterials  are  written  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades 
2-5;  Level  III  nnatenal  are  for  grades  4-8.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  into 
units  which  are  madpup  of  several  lessons.  The  units  cover  th.e  parts  of  speech 
and  t*he  sentence.  ^ 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  -  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDENTS.  1972,  225  >ges,  $4.25. 

This  teacher's  guide  vyas  designed  for  use  with  the  secondary  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vocational  student. There  are  fouF  major  sections  covering 
equipment  and  materials,  suggested  instructional  units,  suggested  grgding  standards, 
and  references.  Mo^t  of  the  guide  deqj^  with  suggested  instrucirbnal  units  such 
as  personality,  human  relations,  consumer  education,  and  health. 

TENNESSEE  COOPERATIVE  COORDINATOR'S  HANDBOOK.  1972;  144  pages 
$3.00.  •  ,  '  ( 


The  handbook  provides  suggestions  for  organizing and  operating  a  cooperative 
vcMsational  program.  The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all  cooperative  programs^ 
Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  are  advantages  of  cooperative  vocationar 
education,  school  administrators'  responsibility,  establishing  a  program,^ and  duties 
of  coordinators.  .  '  t 

WASHINGTON 

.'DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  UNITS  GF  INSTRUCTION.  1973,  150  pages 
.'$7.50. 

This  publication  "was  developed  for  diversified  occupations  coordinators  but  could 
be  used  by  other  cooperative  education  teachers.  Sortie  of  the  units  of  instruction, 
are  business  math,  hunnan  relations,  job  orienta^on,  and  career  exploration. 

WYOMING  ^  '  ' 

WYOMING  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  Jeachet's.Manual.  1970,^34 
pages-,  free,  7th-l2th  grade.  '       >  *  : 

-  Through  the  program  of  math^atics  the  student  shou#  become  aware  of  the 
influences  a  command' of  figures  can  make  in  his  continuing  occupational  and 
personal  djCvelopment.  The  content  can  be  sumnnarizey  as  an  attempt  to:  ennphasize 
the  *"why'*  just  as  mu^  as  the  "how,"  teach  mathennatics  as  a  structure,  allo\At 
students  to  discover  relationships  for  themselves  whenever  possible,  and,teacfi  th^ 
social  utility  or  practical  applications  of  mathennatics  and  of  arithmetic 
computation. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  j^URRICULUM  MATERIALS 

Orders  for  materials  should  be  sent  to  the, address  of  the  appropriate  State  source.  Specific 
ordering  information  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are^ubject  to  change  without  notice. 
(An  asterisk  indicates  that  whether  or  not  items  are  listed  in  this  publication,  a  list  of 
instructional  materials  from  that  source  is  available  upon  request  ) 

*  "  J 

ALABAMA 

For  agriculture  publications: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Halcomb,  Subject  Matter  Specialist,  Agribusiness  Education,  101  Petrie  Hall, 
Auburn,  Alabama  36830. 

For  career  education  and  home  economics  publications;. 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Office  Building, 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104. 

,A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  technical  education  and  trade  and  industrial 
publications  is  availabtfe  upon  request  from:  Instructional  Materials,  Trade  and  Industrial 
.   Education,  P.O.  Box  2847,  University,  Alabama  35486: 

ALASKA 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Pouch  F,  Alaska  Office  Building,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801 . 
ARIZqfiA 

Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  1535  West 
Jefferson,  Phoenix,  Arizona  ^5007. 

ARKANSAS  ^  '  . 

Division  of  Vocational,  Tec|pnical,  and  Adult  Education;  State  Department  of  Education; 
State  Education  jpCiilding;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201.  V 

CALIFORIMl.A*  ,         .  .  ; 

For  vocational  agriculture  films, 'filmstrips,  manuals,  and  other  materials:  S 


A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  materials  is  available  upon  request  from: 
Vocational  Education  Productions  (VEP),  California  Polytechnic  State' College,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California  93401.  •  '    ,  ' 

For  health  publications:  •  V 

i  I  * 

University  of  California?  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Allied  Health  Professions  Projects, 
12016  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025. 


For  home  economics  publications: 

F^m  Fair  Communications,  10900  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studio  City,  California  91604. 

For  fire  service  training  manuals:  | 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Business  Services  Secti6n,  Textbook  and 
Publication  Sales,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California  958.14.  ^ 

For  apprentice  and  peace  officer  training  materials:  ^ 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Fiscal  Office-Order  Section,  721  Capitol  Mall, 
Sacramento,  California  95814.  A  separate  price  list  is  available  upon  request  for  police  officer 
reference  material  and  training  films  from:  Officer  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of 
General  Services,  P.O.  Box  201^1,' Sacramento,  California  95820. 

For  peace  officer  training  materials: 

When  ordering  this  material,  officers  should  state  their  rank  and  the  department  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  order  shouldf  be  addressed  to  Documents  and  Publications, 
Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of  General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191, 
Sacramento,  California  95820.  Sales  tax  of  5%  must  be  added  to  all  orders  originating 
in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office 
building  No.  9,  744  P  Street,  Sacramento^  at  the  public  counter  in  the  lobby. 


Check  or  money  order  must  bis  made  payable  to  the  state  of  CaliforniafTNlO  ORDERS 
CAN  BE  FILLED  C.6.D.  '  ^  * 

COLORADO  "  ; 

Center  forCareer  Development,  Dissemination  Division,  Room  318,  Department  of  Vocational 
Educatiof^University  of  Northern  Cj^lorado,  Greeley,  Colorado  80639. 

.CONNECTICUT 

Ahgelo  J.  Tedesco,  Consultant;  Bureau  af  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculunn  Center;  Division  of 
Vocational  Education;  State  Office  Building,  Room  336;  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 
Publications  are  free  and  are  sent  postpaid.  Requests  must  be  made  on  official  school  system 
stationery.  ^ 


^bELAWARE  I 


Dr.  Burton  Braverman,  Supervisor;  Curriculum  and  Research;  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  John  G.  Towns^nd  Building;  Dover,  Delaware  19901.  Checks  should  be  fViade 
payable  to  the  State  Board  of  Education..  ^  ^ 

GEORGIA  *     .  "  •  ^ 

State  Department  of  Education,  Officfe  of  Instructional  Services,  State  Office  Building,  ^ 


Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 


ERIC  ^  \  ^ 


IDAHO 

Idaho ^State -^ard  for  Vocational  Education,  506  North  5th,  Boise,  Idaho  83720. 
ILLINOIS* 

Vocational  Agriculture  Services,  University  of  Illinois,  434  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61801.  Terms  of  sale  for  ordering  purposes  are: 

If  orders  are  billed  for  payment,  postage  is  added  to  the  prices  listed. 

If  payment  is  sent  with  the  order,  the  following  amounts  should  be  added  for  postage  and 
handling: 

Orders  up  to  $10  ■  add  $.50 
Orders  $10  to  $20  -  add  $.75 
Orders  over  $20  -  add  $1.00 

INDIANA 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  T.A.W.  Building,  Indiana  State  University, 'Terre  Haute, 
Indiana  47809. 

IOWA  . 

For  agriculture  publications: 

Information  and  Publication  Services  Section,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State 
Office  Building,  Des  MoifTes,  Iowa  50319. 

I      For  home  economics  publications: 

University  Book  Store,  Ames,  Iowa  50010. 

For  occupational  resource  publications: 

r  ■  -  ■ 

North  Iowa  Area  Community  College,  Attention:  Mariestelle  Brovvn,  500  College  Drive,  Mason 
City,  Iowa    50401.         "  -  "     .  ' 

MAINE  ^  •  / 

Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine  04330'  ^ 
MARYLAND  .  ^ 

For  health  publications:  1  ' 


I 


Publication  Sales;  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation*  1201 
16th  Street  N.W.^'  Washington,  D.C.    20036.  Stocl<  #244-2570. 


For  ad  other  vocational  publications: 

P.O.  Box  871 /,  Friendship  International  Airport,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21^40. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

For  career  education  publications: 

Available  for  qut-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern  Educational.  Network.  Direct  inquiries 
to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02164. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State  University,  P.O.  Drawer  DX,  Mississippi  State, 
Mississippi  39762.  Orders  accompanied  by  payment  will  be  senj  postpaid.  Billing  for  all  other 
orders  will  have  postage  added. 

MISSOURI* 

c 

Send  requests  for  1973-74  price  list  and  order  form  to:  Amon  Herd,  Director;  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory;  8  Industrial  Education  Building;  University  of  Missouri-Columbia; 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201.  A  specific  form  provided  from  the  above  address  must  be  used 
when  ordering  all  materials.  A  check  or  money  order  for  the  total  amount  must  accompany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  order  is  furnished.  Schools  MUST  attach  official  purchase 
order.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  1973-74  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog. 

NEVADA 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  *  • 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational-Technical  Division,  105  Loudon  Road,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  03301. 

NEW  JERSEY* 

Nfew  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903.  All  school  orders  should  b§  made  orT  official 
school  purchase  order  form  and  sent  to  the  above  address.  In  afldition  to  the  price  of  the 
materials;  you  will  be  billed  for  postage  or  shipping^charges.  Individuals  may  order  materials 
by  including  a  check  or  postal  money  order  for  the  amount  of  the  materials  plus  $.30  per 
book  postage.  Please  make  all  cheoj<s  payable  to:  Vocational  Curriculum  Labor^tory-Rutgers. 

NEW  MEXICO  .  ^ 

Department  of  Education^  Education  Building,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 


NEW  YORK 

^  The  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Finance,  Publications  Distribution  Unit,  Albany, 
New  Yoik  12224.  Single  copies  only  sold  to  education,  institutions  outside  the  state.  No 
"on  approval"  copij^s  will  be  sent.  Prices  given  are  net  and  include  book  rate  postage. 


Orders^^  With  renrittance,  should  be  sent  to:  The  Publication  JDistributton  Upit,  State  Education 
Department;  Albany^.  (SLe'w  York  12224..  -  *    .     -  f 

.State  education  departments,  colleges,  or  curriculum  laboratories  havicrg  similar  materials  to 
exchange  should  make  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Development, 
Albany,  New  York  12224.  Copies  of  New  York  State  curriculum  materials  are  available 
thrgU'gli  the  microfiche  ^fVices  of  The  ERIC  System. 

OHIO 

For  agricultur^  publications:  ^ 

Ohio  Agricultural  Education,  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Room 
'254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 

for  all  other  vocational  publications: 

Instructional^aterials  Laboratory,  ThaOhio  State  University,  1885  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210.  uhno  schools  or  other  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct  20  percent  from 
price  quoted.  On  out-of-state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  of  the  same  manual,  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discount  applies. 

Statements  will  be  rendered  on  receipt  of  officiat  purchase  orders;  otherwise,  remittance 
must  accompany  orders.  All  checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Ohio 
'  State  University.  Postage  must  be  included  at  the  following  rates:  single  copy--$.40;  2  to 
12  copies -$.35  each;  13  or  more  copieS"$.25  each.  A  catalog  with  order  forms  is  available 
on  request.  .  ^ 

OKLAHOMA. 

The  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  ^  Education,  1515  West  Sixth  Avenue,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074.  Checks  in  the 
amount  of  order  made  payable  to  the  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center  must 
accompany  the  order.  Publications  are  postpaid. 

ORtfiON  0 

For  health  publications: 


Documents  Clerk,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  942  Lancaster  Drive  NE,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

Dr  all  other  voffational  publications: 

Divi^n  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocationdl  Education,  Oregon  Board  of  Education, 
PublicXServices  Building,  Salem,  Oregon  9731^.   *  * 

\  * 
PENNSYLVANIA  ^  *  '  ^  ' 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Information  and  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
911,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17126.  Check  or  money^order  in  the  pAper  amour;iU  made 
pay^bleVto  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  mu^t  accqmpany  each  order.  |/! 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


.|  Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  Hall,  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South 
'^"^         Carolina  29631. 


•1 


TENNESSEE 


Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Box  11t4,  Wlurfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  orders 
J      must^be:  >  ,  '  ^ 

1.  On  official  purchase  order  properly  signed  by  an  official  of  the  organization. 
t  Invoices  will  be  rendered  at  list  price  plus*  postage. 

2.  Accompanied  with  check  for  full  amount  of  materials  plus  postage  and  handling 
based  bn  the  following  scale: 

"  single  copy  -  $.50  ^ 
2  to  10  copies  -  $.33  each 
11*.or  more  copies  -  $.25  each 

Make  checks  payable  to  Sfate  of  Tennessee.  Because  a  limited  number'bf  eachy 
-  item   was   printed,   examination   copies  cannot  be  furnished.   All   sales  are 
final-materials  cannot  be^'returned.  '*  •    /  • 

TEXAS!  A  ^  .  ; 

(A&M)  Vocational  Instructional  Servjces  Center,  F.E.  Box  182,  Texas  A&M  University, 
Colle'^e  Station,  Texas  77843.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or'mohey  order  must 
accompany  33ch  order  and  be  made  payable  to  Texas  A&lVl  University.  A  catalog  is  available 
upon  request. 

For  home  economics^publications: 

(?rTU)  Texas  Tech  University,  Home  Economics  instructional  Materials  Center,  P.O.  Box 
4067,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409.  Total  payment  or  official^  purchase  order*  must  accompany 
order.  Official  purchase  order  terms  are  net  30  days.  Make  checks  payable  to  Home  Economics 
Instructional  Materials  Center.  Prices  include  postage.  Mailing  will  be  insured  only  if  insurance 
is  requested  when  order  is  placed. 

(UT)  Industrial  Materials  Development  (Industrial  Education),  Division  of  Extension,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  each  order  and  must  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Texas. 
Catalogs  are  available.  A  2  percent  state  sales  tax  or  tax  exemption  certificate  is  required 
in  addition  to  prices  listed.  ^ 

VERMONT 

% 

State  of  Vermont,  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vermont  05602. 
«> 

VIRGINIA* 

Mr.  Harry  Smith,  Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publications,  State  Department  of 
Education,.  P.O.  Box  6-Q,  Richmond,  Virginia  23216.  /  ' 


ERJC  , '  -    -  , 


/ 


WASHINGTON  '  <  '  , 

For  career  education  publications:  '  ^  '\p 

Richard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education-Old  Capitol  Building;  Olympia,  Washington 
98504. 

For  teacher's  resource  publications:  -  ,« 

LeRoy  McCartney,^  Director;  Distributive  and  iSffice  Education;  216  Old  Capitol  Building; 
Olympia,  Washington  98504. 

WEST  V|PGiNIA         .  .  ^ 

Coordinator  of  Curriculum  Development;  Bureau  '5f  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adiilt 
Education;  Room  B-243,  Building  6,  Capitol  Complex;  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305.  IVTak? 
\     checks  payable  to- Vocational  Curricula  Material  Fund's  for  the  amount  of  the  order! 

WISCOIMSIIM  ,  ^ 

jMr.  Clifford  Zenor,  Vocational  Education  Consultant-Instructional  Sen/ices;  Wisconsin  Board 
/of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  4802  Sheboygan  Avenue;  Madison,  Wisconsin 
/  53702.  "  '  ' 

I  ,  . 

WYOMING 


State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Public  Information,  Capitol  Building,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  82001. 


NOTE:  Request  for  specific  material  contained  in  this  annotated  listing  shduld  be  sent  to  the 
appropriate  State  source. 
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PUBLICATION  DATt:  74 


TITLE:     VOCATIdNAL   EDUCATION  STATt    INST  RUCT  lOKiAL  MATERIALS  Fnf<  TRADE  AND 
/    INDUSTRIAL   OCCUPATIONS.  REVISED  1974.  j 

 .   t  "  ^  ,  

DESCRIPTOR:  *ANNCTATtD  6IBLIGGRAPH  Its';  ^ABSTRACTS;  WOCATILNAL  EDUCATION; 
I  ♦INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS;    ♦TRAQE  AND   IriDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


EDRS  PRICE:     MF   AVA^ILABLt    IN  VT-bRIC  SET. 


DESCRIPTIVE   note:     POP.         .        •    '  ' 

AElSTR  ACT^  THIS   ANNfTATET'  LTSTTN'b  OF  f  l.iRR  7  fULUM  MATERIAL*^  FOR   TRADE  AND  

INDUSTRIAL  LCCUPATICNS    IS   PROVIDED   IK  ORDER  TO  APPRISE  PLANNERS,  . 
ADMINISTRATORS,    VPCATIUNAL   EDUCATORS,  AND  OTHERS    INTERESTED   IN  OFFERING  OR 
INVOLVED  IN  VOCATIONAL    PROGRAMS  LF   TKE   AVAILABLE  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  DEVELOPED 

RY   VARTrn<^.    STATES.    THF    CtlRRTr.OinM    ^^ATfRTAI5^    HAVE    RPFN    TOFNTTPTFn  WTTH  THF  

INSTRUCTIONAL   TITLES  AND  CODES   FROM  THf    CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION.   THE  TITLE  OF  THE  DOCUMENT,  THE  PUBLICATION   DATE,   THE  NUMBER  OF 
PAGES,    PRICE,    AND  A   SUMMARY  OF   THE   CONTENT   IS   PROVIDED  FOR   EACK  ANr>)OTATICN . 
(K  R)  .  ,  

CONTRACT  NUMBEk:     Ot G-0-72-468 2 

J  * 

-  -  -  -  . 

INSTIT0TI0N,V*NAME:     OKLAHOMA-  STATE  DtPTw   OF   VOCATIONAL   AND  .^TEChN  I CAL  ' 
EDUCATl<:ft,F,STILLWATER.    CURRICULUM  AND  „IN  STRUCT  lONA  L  MATERIALS  CENTER. 

SPONSORING  AGENCY  NAME:     OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION   (I)HEW),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


-ERIC 


i 
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Discninination  Prohibited  -  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  "No  peF-3on 
in  the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistajice."  Therefore,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  or  activities  receiving/inancial  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with 
this  law. 


The  project  pre^en^^d  or  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  uom  the 
U.S.  Office  of  EdTucation,-  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  t|ie 
opinions  ex pres^^*  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Eduganpn,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
be  inferred.  •  '  ^ 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


for... 

TRADE  A^^) 
INDUSTRIAL 
/  OCCUPATIONS 

Revised  1974  .. 

:  y 


AVAILABLE -FROM  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 


Developed  and  disseminated  ptirsuant  to 
Grant  No.  OE&0-';t2-4682  with  the  ui  sj  Office  of  Education 
Under  Part  I  -  Curriculum  Developmeat  in  ^Vocational  and  Technical  Education^ 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public- Law  9^^161 

by  the  • 
Curriculum  and  Instructional  MatOTals  Center 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational' and  Technical  Education 

l974^-1)Levision 


f 


NOTE: 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIFIC  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN  THI^  ANNOTATED  LISTING  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  STATE  SOURCE. 

SOURCE,  FOR  EACH  ITEM  LISTED  IS  INDICATED  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  ENTRY-SE 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  AT  BACK  OF  PUBLFCATION.  ^  ^ 

I      i  •  ,j 

Revised  publications  (annotated  listings)  are  available  in  the  following  vocational  areas: 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Agriculture    \  , 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Distributive  Education 

Statte  Instructional  Nl^terials  for  Health  Occupati^c^al  Educati 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Home  Economics  \  ' 

State  Instructional^  Materials  for  Office  Occupations  . 

SUle  Instructional  Materials  for  Technical  Education  \ 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Occ^ations 

The  above^  items  are  available  for  purchase  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.Sj 
Governi^ent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.    20402  ^  ' 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  #892, 
U.     Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  Stock  #1780-ai346.  Price  $1.20. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  CODING  SYSTEM 


In  recent  years  it  has  become  appareQt  that  a  strong  relationship  exists  .between  the  world 
of  education  and  the  world  of  work.  Emphasis  is  on  the  concept  that^-the  development  of  our 
human  resources  is  vital  to  the  well-being  and  growth  of  our  society.  In  order  to  implement 
this  belief,  leaders  in  all  fields  have  focused  their  attention  on  education  and  especially  on 
vocational  education.  '^'^ 


This  annotated  listing  of^  curriculurn  materials  is  provided  in  order  to  apprise  planners, 
administrators,  vocational  educators,  and  others  interested  in  offering  or  involved  in  vocational 
education  programs  d^^he  available  curriculum  materials  developed  by  the  various  states. 


n^erials  ai 


The  cufciculum  n%i{erials  are  offset  unless  specified  as  mimeo.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  instructional  titles  and  codes  from  the  classification  system  of  the  Office  of  Education.  These 
titles  and  codes  link  vocational  education  programs  to  occupations.  Utilizing  the  codes  in  this 
listing  relates  the  curriculum  materials  to  the  instructional  program.  Seven  major  vocational 
education  areas  are  identified  in  separate  listings  and  coded  as  follows: 


01  Agriculture 

04    Distributive  Education 

07    Health  Occupations  Education 


09    Home  Economics 

14*  Office  Occupations  ^ 

16    Technical  Education* 


_   _   ^        17    trade  and  Industrial  Occupations  . 

The  items  are  refined  to  include  one  or,  more  related  subitems  as  indicated  in  the  following 
example: 

First  2-digit  position:  subject  matter  area 

'  Example:  14  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  ^  ^ 

Second  2-digit  position:  principal  segment  of  subject  matter  ^     ^  -  ^ 

Example:  14.02  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  OCCUPATIONS  ^ 

Third  2*digit 'position:  division  of  principal  segment 

Example:  14.0202  PE  RJPHERAL  ..EQUIPIVIENT  OPERATORS^  ^    ^  ^    .  ^ 

'  Fourth  2-digit  position:  first  level  (jetail  gf  division  of  principal  segment 

Exampre:  ^14.020201  KEY  PUNCH  AND  CODING  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

The  coding  system  is  contained  in: 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education^  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  Vocational 
Education  and  Occupations.  (QE-80061).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
July  1969. 


III 


CONTENTS 

*  Page 

\ 

17.01  Air  Conditioning   !  :   *1 

17.0101  Coolino..-.^^  %  •  •  •  .  1 

17.0102  ^Heating   .  .  .  .\   2 

17.0199      Air  Conditioning,  Other  .  .  .  •    2 

17.02^ Appliance  Repair  /S:x,   2* 

17.03  Automotive  Services    3 

17.0301  Body  and  Fender   ,  [   3 

17.0302  Mechanics   M 

17.0303  Specialization,  Other   7| 

17.0399      Automotive  Services,  Other   9^ 

17.04  Aviation  Occupations   9 

(                            17.0401     /Aircraft  Maintenance    9 

17,07  Commercial  Art  Occupations   9 

17.99  Commercial  Photography  Occupations  ^.       ^m.  m^,  ^  ,      ^         ^.  .-^.JO 
'  17.0901      Photographic  Laboratory  and  Darkroom 

•  Occupations   10 

17.10  Construction  and  Maiatenance  Trades    .  .  ^  -   10 

17.1001  ;earpentry   13 

17.1002  Electricity  !   14 

17.100301    Maintenance,  Heavy  Equipment   15 

iy         }          i        '17.1004    TMasonrV  .  ^  ..       .5  .  ^ .  T      .  T  15 

^      "  •           ^        '  17.1005      Painting  and^Decorating  .  r  .  ^  .^n  .  v  .  .  .     .  .  ^  .  .  .  \  .  16 

.  .                    17.1007      Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting   17 

17.1008  Dry  Wall  Installation  ^   17 

17.1009  .Glazing   17 

'^"^      '            '         MXlOlb      Roofing   r  T .  .  .  ,Z  :  .  17 

17.1099      Construction  and  Maintenance  Trades,  Other  .  18 

l7ri1  Custodial  Services   18 

17.12  Diesel  Mechanic^   19 

17.13  Drafting  \   19 

17.14  Electrical  Occ/lpations   .  .  .    21 

*  *                       17.1401      Industrial  electrician    22 

17:i402.     Lineman   ^   23 

17.1403      Motor  Repairman  ^   24 

17.1499      Electrical  Occupations,  Other   24 

17j15  Electronics  Occupations  ^   26 

17.1501      Communications    26 


17.1502      Industrial  Electronics  26 

17.1599      Electronics  Occupations,  Other-  28 

17.17  Foremanship,  Supervision,  and  Management  Development  29' 

17.19  Graphic  Arts  Occupations  ;  30 

-17.1902      Printing  Press  Occupations   30 

17.1903  ^  Lithography,  Photography,  and  Platemaking   31 

17.1904  Photoengraving  31 

17.22  Maritime  Occupations   ^  ;  31 

17.23  Metal  Working   \  31 

17.2302  Machine  Shop  N/.       .  31 

17.2303  Machine  Tool  Operation   ^  34 

17.2304^     Metal  Trader,  Combined  35 

17.2305      Sheet  Metal   35 

17.23D6      Welding  and  Cutting  36 

17.2fife01   Gas  Welding  ^.^37 

17.aK602   Electric  Welding  37 

17.2307      Tool  and  Die  Making    .  .  .  .*  38 

17.26  Personal  Services   38 

17.2601  Barbering  ]  ]  38 

17.2602  Cosmetology   38 

17.28  Public  Service  Occupations  t  39 

17.2801  FirerrtSti  Training   '.39 

17.2802  Law  Enforcement  Training  \  .  .  41 

17.29  Quantity  Food  Occupations   t  .  42 

17.2901      Baker   -  -  -  t  ^  ^  .  42 

^       .    i      •       17.2992     .Copk/Chef  ......         ,  .  ;  ,  .      )  ;  .  42 

,  .    ^       17.29,03      Meat  Cutter       .  .   !  .  T.  X/?.  .  42 

17.31  Small  Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion  43 

17.32  Stationary  Energy  Sources  Occupations  44 

17.3202      Pumping  Plants   44 

17.3299      Stationary  Energy  Sources  Occupations,  Other  .   44 

* 

17.34  Leatherworking  \  .   .44 

17.3402      Shoe  Repair\  . '  \  \  \         !!!!!!!  44 

17.35  Upholstering   >v  45 

17.36  Woodworking  Occupations  .   .  45 

17.3601      Millwork  and  Cabinetmaking   45 

17.3699      Woodworking,  Other   45 

17.99  Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations,  Other  .  .  .  :  45 
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Occupational  Resource  Material 

Administrator's  Resource 
Career  Education 
Student's  Resource 
^feacji^er's  Resource 


Instaictions  for  Ordering 


17.  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Publications  marked  (Cooperative  Training)  in  the  title  or  supportive  statement  are  designed  for 

1" 


use  in  cooperative  education  programs 

'3 


AIR  CONDITIONING:  17.01 

COOLING:    17.0101  ^  •        5  *j( 

MISSOURI  \ 

AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  (Air  Conditioning.)  Instructor's 
Guide.  1973,  225  pages,  $10.00  plus  postage  and  handling,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

^  • 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  m*aterials  that  vocational 
and  practical  arts  instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  organizing 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  materials  for  their  courses  of  study.  The  gifide 
is  organized  into  lesson  plan  formats.  .Each  lesson  plan  format  includes  a  scope 
I  of  the  unit  statement;  a  lesson  title;  le^bin  objectives;  informational  references  to 
the  most  current  textbook;  a  list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids;  an  introductory 
statement;  a  lessOn  outline  or  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  items;  a  list 
of  suggested  classroom,  shop,  or  laboratory  activities;  and  example  unit  test  items 
for  each  lesson. 

AIR  .CONDITIONING.  AND  REFRIGERAffoN.  (Refrigeration.)  Instructor's 
Guide.  1972,  342  pages,  $13.ClO  plus  postage  and  handling. 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed  to. provide  curriculum  materials  that  vocational 
and  practical  arts  instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  o/ganizing 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  materials  for  their  courses  of  study.  The.  guide 
is  organized  into  lesson  plan  formats.  Each  lesson  plan  format  incjudes'  a  scope  ^ 
of  the  unit  statement;  a  lesson  title;  lesson  objectives;  informational"  references  to 
the  most  current  textbooks;  a  list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids;  an  introductory 
statement;  a  lesson  outline  or  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  items;  .a  list  [ 
of  suggested  classroom,  shop,  or  laboratory  activities;  and  example  Unit  tesf^items 
for  each  lesson.  ,  ^  **  , 

NEW  J^'RSEY  '  . 

-  ELECTRICITY  IN  REFRIGERATION  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  -  I.  Student's 
Manual,  1970,  248  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  student's  manual  in  'refrigeration  electricity.  It  contains 
nine  units  with  titles  such  as  Shop  Adjustment,  Safety,  Compressors,  Electric  Power, 
Capacitors,  and  Relays.* 

ELECTRICITY  IN  REFRIGERATION  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  -  II.  Student's 
Manual.  1968,  180  pages,  $2.50.  ^  ' 

This  second  part  of  a  student*s  manual  has  11  units  entitled:  Temperatur.e  and 
Pressure  Controls,  Time  Controls,  Solenoids,  Safety  Switches,  Magnetic  Starters,  - 
Wiring  Circuits,  Three  Phase  Wiring,  Electrical  Tests,  Terminal  Identification, 
Trouble  Shooting,  and  Instruments. 


ERLC 


■Vt     5r       'Jr-  f^m^  ^ 


TEXAS  (UT) 

llEFRIGERATION  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  •  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT 
TESTS.  Student's  Quide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  19  units,  106  assignments, 
$5.45. 

^  ^         Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 

The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

REFRIGERATION  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  ANSWER 'BOOK.  1969,  $2.50 

HEATING:    17.0102  if. 
NEW  JERSEY  ;  ^ 

BASIC  COMFORT  HEATING  PRfNCIPLES.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  140  pages, 
$2.00.  ^ 

This  is  a  first-year  book  that  introduces  the  physical  and  psychological  aspects 
of  comfort  heating.  It  covers  basic  design  theory  including  heat  units,  air  motion 
characteristics,  load  calculations,  and  heat  transmission.  The  student  is  provided 
with  opportunities  to  calculate  the  heating  load  of  structure.  Charts  and 
supplementary  materials  are  available  in  the  appendix. 

AIR  JCONDITIONING,  OTHER:  17.0199 

 .-^ti-MlSSlSSIPBL-  ^  . 

-VOCATIONAL    REFRIGER"aTION,   AIR   CONDITIONING,  AND  HEATING. 
Teacher's 'Guide.  1969,  187  pagesr$2.6o.  "  '  -  ...  > - 

The  content  is  sufficient  to  provide  2160  hours  of  instl«HQtion  spread  over  two 
%ears.  Organization  provides  for  related  instruction  beinggiweri .  preceding,  the 
.  application  by  the  trainee  in  the  shop.  There  are  "19  blocks*  into  which  the 
instruction  is  organized  including  ^such  areas  as  fundarrfetitals  of  electricity, 
refrigeration* and  air  conditioning,  controls,  metering  del/ices^^mfort  control.^'and 
special  applications.  'i  '      <      7     '         "  " 

APPLIANCE  REPAIR:    17.02  *i  - 

TEXAS  (UT) 

APPLIANCE  SERVICING  ■  STUDY  G'UIQE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.  Student's  Guide. 
-  *  f(@o6perativf  Training.)  1971T  11  iJhits,"45*  assignmerfts,  price  "on*  request.  " 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

APPLIANCE  SERVICING  -  ANSWER  BOOK. 'l968,  price  on  request. 

MAJOR  APPLIANCE  REPAIR.  Course  Outline.  1970,  299  pages,  $3.00. 

This  manual  contains  firsthand  second  ^ear  units  of  instruction  covering  both  gas 
and  electric  heating  and  laundry  appliances.  Kitchen  aids  such  as  dishwashers  and 
disposals  are  included  as  are  domestic  refrigeration  appliances.  ^ 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


APPLIANCE  REPAIR.  Instructppls^Guide.  1966,  18  pages,  $1.25. 


3 


This  is  an  instructional  outline  divided  into  17  topics  covering  basic  skiJIs  and 
technical  information  taught  in  tKfe-  course.  It  can  be  used  with  classes  at  the 
secondary  a^fCl  adult^level.  It  contains  a  bibliography,  list  of  service,  manuals, 


equipment  ^and  tooljWst,  and' a  suggested  facility  layout. 

< 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES:      17.03  -  - 

TENNESSEE    .  •      *  ,  , 

V.I. P.  COMMUNICATIONS  CURRJCULUM  FOR  AUTO  MECHANICS  -  Unit  I. 
1970,  20  pages,  $.50,  11th  and  12th  ^rade. 

*  This  publication  consists  of  a  series  of^assignment  sheets' each  of  which  includes 

'   a  descriptive  paragraph  and  questions  with  multiple  chojce  responses.*  . 

BODY  AND  FENDER:  17.0301 

CALIFORNIA  .  .  - 

^  AUTOMOBILE  BODY  REPAIR.  (Apprenticeship.)  Workbook.  1970  (Revised),  252 

pages,  $3.00.  •  '  *  ■ 

The  workbook  is  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices.  \^ 
It  contains  10  units  and  52  instructional  topics.      '  \        .  ^ 

TestbQfik.  1970  (Revised),  $2.25.  '  '  ^ 

Examination.  1970  (Revised),  $.35.  ^ 

.  .  MISSOURI 

AUTO  BODY  REPAIR.  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  350  pages,  $7.00  plus  postage 
and  handling. 

This  master  teaching  plan  with  accompanying  analysis  and  reference  list  is  designed 
to  aid  auto  body  instructors  in  identifying  information  topics  and  demonstrations 
and  selecting  supplementary  items  and  learning  activities  to  reinforce  these  lesson 
topics.  Also  included  are  180  transparency  masters  keyed  ,to  the  master  teaching 
plan.  The  masters  l^ave  a  two-fold  purpose:  (D.for  makir\g  transpa];gnciejgJor  usq^  ^  ^ 
on  the  overhead  projector,  and  (2)  for  making  worksheets  for  students.  This 
instructor's  guide  is  available  in  an  attractively  designed  thre,^-ring,  two-inch  capacity  « 
plastic  notebook.  ^ 


NEW  JERSEY 

AUTO  BODY  REFINISHING.  1970,  105  pages,  $175,  11th  and  12th^rade. 

This  manual  on  auto  body  'refini^hing  contains  units  on  shop  ^ientation, 
equipment,  tools,  materials,  basic  operations,  spraying,  refinishing  procedures,  and 
paint  difffculties.  Each  unit  contains  objectives,  related  inform^ion,^aTT3  illustrated 
examples.  \ 

AUTO  BODY  REFINISHING.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  106  pages,  $1.75. 

This  manual  contains  the  refinishing  portion  of  the  auto  body  repair  trade.  The 
content  is  geared  to  secondary  student  level.  Each  lesson  is  well  illustrated.  An 
achievement  test  is  included  in  each  unit.  ^ 


ERLC 


&  


AUTO  BODY  REPAIR  -  RELATED  MATHEMATICS  1.  1973,  146  pages,  $l75, 
11th  and  12th  grade.  *     ;  . 

Part  one  of  this  two-part  related  mathematics  book  contains  units  on  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  percentage,  measurement,  and  ratio  and  proportion. 
Each  unit.contains*ob]ectiyes,  explanation  of  related  information,  and  illustrated 
examples.  ^\  *  »  - 


AUTO  BODY  TIEpAIR  -  RELATED  MATHEMATICS  2.  1970,  120  pages,  $1.75, 
nth  and  12th  grade.  . 

Part  two  of  this  two-part  related  matheniatics  book  contains  units  on  assets, 
liabilities  and  net  worth,  income^sales,  purchases,  operating  expenses,  finanqal 
statements,  and  references.  E^ch  unit  contains  objectives,  explanation  of  relied 
information,  and  illustrated  examples. 

\  ^- 
NEW  MEXICO  \ 

AUTO  BODY.  Course  Outline.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  41  pages,  free,  11th  and 
12th  grade.  \  ,  *  . 

This  suggested  course  outline  for.auto  body  contains  sections  on  related  instruction, 
automotive  metals,  body  panel  and  fender  straightening,  weldings  and  leading,  frame 
straightening,  front  end  repair  at}d  alignment,  refinishing  processes,  removing  and 
^    replacing  upholstery  and  trim,  glass  removal  and  replacement,  and  indirectly  related 
*  information.  • 

TEXAS  (UT) 

AUTO  BODY  AND  FENDER  REPAIR  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS. 
Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1971,  23  units,  60  assignments,  price  on 
request. 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  bpok  is  helpful  in  evaluating  werk  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

AUTO  BODY- AND  FENDER  REPAIR  ANSWER  BOOK.  1 97 1  Tprtce  on  request. 

AUTOMOTIVE  REFINISHING  ("AUTOMOTIVE  ^E?iNI?H^Flf  St|jDY 
MANUAL,  REFERENCES,  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TESTS.  1971 ,  33 'assignments,  8 
units,  $9.95.^ 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assigriments^. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  ort^  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

AUTOMOTIVE  REFINISHING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1971,  $2:50. 

ECHANICS:  17.0302 
'   CALIFORNIA  \ 
,    AUTO  MECHANICS.  (Apprenticeship.)' 

These  materials  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  appretmtb^s. 


Part  I.  Workbooic.  1973  (Revised),  1 10  pages,  $2.00,  7  units,  38  instructional  topics; 
;i    Textbook.  1973  (Revised),  $2.00;  Examination.  1973  (Revised),  $.50. 

^     Part  II.  Workbook.  1968  (Revised),  $2.50;  Textbook.  1968  (Revised),  ,$2.00; 
Examination.  1968  (Revised),  $.50.  ^  •" 

Part  III.  Workbook.  1970  (Revised),  $2.50;  Textbook.  1970  (Revised),  $2.50; 
^Examination.  1970  (Revised),  $.50. 

Part  IV.  Workbook.  1973  (Revised),  109  pages,  $2.00,  12  units,  38  instructional 
topics;  Textbook.  1973  (Revised),  $2.00;  Examination^.  1973  (Revised),  $.50. 

MISSISSIPPI  ^  .  f  , 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS  INSTRUCTION  SHEETS.  1971»  89  pages,  $1.50, 
11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  publication  is  a  series  of  assignment  sheets  and  job  sheets  dealing  with 
automotive  mechanics,  such  as  chemically  cleaning  and  flushing  the  cooling  system, 
replacing  upper  and, lower  control-arm  brushings,  and  adjusting  toe-in. 

SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS.  1971,  189  pages, 
$2.50,  11th  and  J2a(^  grade. 

This  two-year  teacher's  outline  contains  sections  in  tool  usage,  service  operation, 
engines,  cooling,  tune-up,  electrical  system,  power  train,  braking  system,  suspension 
.system,  steering  system,  and  advanced  general  automotive.  The  appendix  contains 
suggested  jobs,  progress  chart,  applied  math  anjJ  science,  supplies,  and  examples 
of  instruction  sheets,  a  lesson  plan,  assignment  sheets,  information  sheet,  operation 
sheet,  and  job  €heet. 

MISSOURI 

AUTO  MECHANICS  -  Volume  I.  Individual  Study  Guide.  1973,  273  pages,  $8.50, 
11th  and  12th  grade.  .  , 

'  This  study  guide  Consists  of  an  analysis  of  Auto  Mechanics,Volume  I, and  assignr?ient 
sheep  qovering  the  related  (occupational)  information  to  be  taught  ^y  the ^chool. 
It*has  Seen  de'Signed  to  help~  the  student"  learn  auto  mechanics  <m  an  individual 
basis  either  in  a  full-time  school  program  or  a  cooperative  part-time  program.  The 
individual  guide  is  directly  related  to  the  instructor's  guide  in  Auto  Mechanics, 
V|)lume  I,  and  can;be  used  in  C9njunction  v^ith  it. 

AUTO  MECHANICS  -  Volume  II.  Individual  Study  Guide.  1973,  35l'pages,  $9.50, 
11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  study  guide  consists  of  an  analysis  of  Auto  Mechanics,  Volume  II,  and 
assignment  sheets  covering  the  related  (occupational)  information  to  be  taught  by 
the  school.  It  has  been  designed  to  help  the  student  learn  auto  mechanics  on  an 
individual  basis  either  in  a  full-time  school  program  or  a  part-time  program.  The 
individual  study  guide  is  directly  related  to  the  instructor's  guide  in  Auto  Mechanics, 
Volume  1 1, and  can  be  used  m  conjunction  with  it.  ^ 


NtW  JERSEY 

^    THE   INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE  (GASOLINE  ENGINE).  Student*s 
Manual.  1966,  84  pages,  $1.50. 

For  use  in  day  tr^ade  preparatory  classes,  this  book  contains  a  series  of  lessons 
designejJ  to  develop  knowledge  of  the  gasoline  internal  combustion  engine.  The 
content  is  divided  into  units. of  instruction  with  the  number  of  lessons  indicated 
^  in  brackets:  engine  fundamentals  (7);  valve  systems  (5);  cylinder  heads  (5);  engine 
block  (5);^pistons,  rings,  and  connecting  rods  (3)f  camshaft  and  bushings  (2);  crank 
-  shaft  and  bearings  Js);  timing  chain,  gears, ^nd  flywheel  (3);  lubricating,  systems 
(3);  and,  coolinn  systems  (5).  ^ 

NEW  MEXICO  '     \  V 

AUTO  MECHANICS.  Course  butline.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  73  pages,  free,  11th 
and  12th  grade. 

This  suggested  course  outline  foi^auto  mechanics  contains  sections  on  engines,  fuel 
systems,  cooltng  system  service,  electrical  systems,  transmissions,  standard 
dffferentials  and  rear  axles,  steering  suspension,  braking  systems,  atf  ventilation 
systems,  engine  tune-up,  equipment  list,  building  specifications  for  vocational  auto 
mechanics,  observation  program,  and  VICA.  . 

OKLAHOMA  .  .     .  , 

AUTO  MECHANICS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,  421  p^ges,  $12.00,  11th  and  12th  J' 
grade.  '  -  ^  ,  ^    ,  ^ 

This  self-contained  instructional  manual  is  written  in  terms  of  student  performance 
and  contains  17  units  in  safety  and  orientation,  leadersffip,  engine,  electrical,  power 
train,, brakes, 'and  front  end.  Each  unit  contains  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities,  information  sheets,  transparency  mastery,  assignrnent  sheets,  job  sheets, 
tests,*  and  answers  to  thi?  tests..  ^        -  ^ 


SOUTH  CAROLINA     ,    '       -  .  W^^>>  .  ^        ^,      .  4 

Pt)WER  TRANSMISSION.  Teacher  Resource^  1^7 17 85  transparencies,  $9.2^J^ 


This  teacher's"^  resource  consists  of  a  set  of  S^^ansparencies  illustrating  the  basic 
(^rinciples^f  powej  traasmission.  It  includes  devicei  used*  for  power  transmission 
such  as  bearings,  hjelts  and  pulleys,  chains,  gears,  couplings,  clutches,  power  take 
offs,  transmissions,  and  differentials;  examples  of  these,  in  use;  and  characteristics 
of  these  devices. 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS.  Teacfter  Guide.  1971,  92  pages,  $2.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  teacher's  guide  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  entry  as  an  automobile 
repairman,  automotive  mechanic  helper,  or  autoiriotive-service  technician.  Units  of 
instruction  Include  basic  engines,  ignition,  fuel  ' systems,  tune-ups,  brakes,  wheel 
alignment  and  balancing,  stejlf-ing,  suspension,  clutch,^ standard  transmissions,  drive 
shafts,  oi^erential,  and  automotive  accessories. 


TEXAS  *(UT) 

^  AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS  -  §TUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.  Student's 
Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  -1970,  14  units,  87  assignments,  $5.00.  . 

Included  in  the^ guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  job  and  related  assignments. 
,         The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS!-  ANSWER,  BOOK.  1970,  $2.50. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  fj  , ;  : 

AUTO  MECHANICS.  Instructors  Guide.  1973,  52  pages,  $1.25,  11th  and  12Bi  * 
grade. 

The  course  presented  in  this  outline, is  intended  to  develop  a  skill  level  which 
will  qualify  individuals  for  employment.  A  suggested  list  of  machines,  tools, 
equipment,''supplies,  textbooks,  ifilms,  and  a  floor  plan  of  the  training  facility  are 
included.  The  outline  includes  21  units  such  as  lubrication,  automotive  engine, 
/      rotary  engine,  emission  cbntrol, , cooling  system,  clutches,  and  drive  line. 

^  in 

SPECIALIZATION,  OTHER:     17.0303      ^       *  / 
NEW  JERSEY  7/-  tl  / 

BASIC  AUTO  AIR  CONPITIONI NG.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  150  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  is  useful  In  courses  where  the  shop  instructor  also  teaches  the  related, 
*     "  theory.   Fifteen  units  deal  with  such  basic  principles  as  identification  and 

explanation  of  system  components  and  repair  and  service  procedure.  A  glossary 

of  terrtis  and  achievemeiTt  te|ts  are  also  provided  in  the  book. 

>^  \  '  • 

BASIC  AUTOMOTIVE  CARBtlRETIOtiJ  AIMD  IGNITION.  1973,87  pages,  $1.75, 
^     ^            11th  jnd  jkfvgrade^/^ . .        -       ;                  _         ^   «    <^  ^ 

This  manual  on  basic  aytc^'btive  carburetion  and  ignition  contains  units  on-safdty, 
hand  tools,  carburetor/cMoke  system,  fuel  pump,  storage  battery,  coil  and  ballast 
resistor,  points  and  f:onclenser,  distributor,  and  spark  plugs.  Each  unit  contains 
objectives-,  related  information,  a<*icl  illustrated  examples. 

^  ^         ^  efe^fiNITfON  AND  THE  SUN  OSCILLOSCOPE.  Instructor's  Guide.  1970,  150 
pages,  S2.00,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  instructor's  guide  contains  units  on  the  ignition  cjrcuit  team;  battery,  coiT, 
and  distributor;  basic  timings  and  timing  advance;  sparlj  delivery;  sun  scope;  sun  ' 
scope  te^;  scope  test  indications;  superimposed  scopD^e  pa^erns;  comparison  test;  - 
^achievement  tests;  and  projectuals.  ' 

^    '  BRAKE  SERVICE.  1973,  69  pages,  "^1 J50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  manual  on  brake  service  contains  units  on  hydraulic  br^ke  systems,  drum 
brakes,  disc  brakes,;  viower  assisted  brakes,  braRe  lining  niaterials,  brake  types, 
adjusting    brakes,    bleeding    the    hydraulic    brake    system,    relining  br^akes, 
4  reconditioning  brake  drums  and  disc  rotors,  and  basic  m^th  for  brake  repair. 
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WHEEL  AND  STEERING  ALIGNMENT.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  90  pages,  $1.50. 

The  units  presented  in  this  manual  are':  camber,  steering  axis  inclinafwfi,  tow, 
tracking  and  wheel  balance,  and  steermg  alignment.  Lessons  are  presented  in 
i    step-by-step  instruction  using  clear  anel  simple  language.  There  .is  a  technical 
<    vocabulary  section  forytrade  terms. ^A  majority  of  the  lessons  are  illustrated.  Each 
/     ^  lesson  has  an  assignrrient  question  section.  » 

NEW  YORK  '  .  Is 

AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES  OCCUPATIONS  -  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSIONS 
SERVICES.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  60  pages,  $.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  guide  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in  a  specialized  area 
of  automotive  services.  A  two-column  format  was  used  in  writing  the  guide.  The 
left-hand  column  of  each  unit  contains  a  suggested  topic  outline;  the  right-hand* 
column  gives  related  factual  information.  The  three  units  included  in  this  guicle 
are  the  introduction,  automatic  transmission  operation,  and  automatic  transmission 
service. 

AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES  OCCUPATIONS  -  FUEL  SYSTEM  SERVICES. 
Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  112  pages,  $1.00,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

\  'i  .      .     .     '  /  ' 

.  .  This  guide  is  dpsjgn^  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in  a  specialized  area 

'  ^  of  aljtomotive  services.  A  two-column  format  was  used  in  Witing  the  guide.  The 

fe^ft-hancf^ column  includes  a  suggested  topk  ^outline;  the  righ^^and  TOlumn  gives 
/     related   factual   information.  The  guide   contains  the  following  eight  units: 
^  'introduction,  minor  components,  carburetor  fundamentals,  automotive  carburetors, 

carburetor  diagnosis  and  overhaul,  automotive  fuels,  automotive  emission  control 
//  systejDS,  fuel  injection-superfchargers,  and  L.P.  gas  systems. 

:  -  ,  V'    .      ^  ^ 

^.||      \AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES  OCCUPATIONS  -  SUSPENSION  AND  ALlGKlMENJ 
^^RVICES.  Instructor's;  Guide.  *1973,  72  pages,  $.75,  11th  and  12th  grade.  ^ 

A         ^      '      ^    ^  f  -  ^    .  •    \  . 

This\guide  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  Employment  in  a  specialized  area 
of  automotivp^ervices.  A  two-column  format  was  used  in  writing  the  guide: %he 
left-hanckxcmjmn  of  each  Upit  contains  a  suggested  atopic  outline;  the  right-hand 
column  ^ive«^lated  factual  information.  The  five  units  that  are  included  in  the 
guidi  are:  intrdcku^ion,  suspension  service  and  repair,  wheel  alignment,  wheel 
^  balance,  and  *manuaK^nd  power  steering. 

TEXAS  (UT)  .  ^ 

AUTOMOTIVE  ELEC^RICIAINJ.  Student's  Guide'.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1971,49 
assignijients,  price  t)n  request.   ^  ^ 

.   ^  The  guide  includes  assignments  and  unit , tests.  An  answer  book  is  available  to  aid 

the  coordinator  in  assessing  stiWent's  progress. 

AUTOMOTIVE  .ELECTRICIAN  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  t971,  price 
on  request.  ^ 

BRAKE  AND  WHEEL  ALIGNMENT.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.) 
1971,  39  assignments,  price  on  request. 


,   The  content  includes  assignments  and  unit  tests  designed  for  cooperative  trainees. 
'    '  The  answer  book  helps  the  coordinator  evaluate  progress  on  the  job  as  well  as 

in  ^the  classroom.  ^ 

BRAKE  AND  WHEEL  ALIGNMENT  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher^  Manual.  1971, 
price  on  request. 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES,  OTHER:    17.0399  I 
i      NEW  JERSEY  .  .  ^ 

'  AUTOMOTIVE  POLLUTION -CONTROL.-' 1973,  79  pages,  $2*00. 

This  manual  on  automotive  pollution  control  contains  several  units:  introduction, 
crankcase  emissions,  air  injection  system?,  clean  air  system,  combustion  control 
^system,  climatic  combustion  control  system,  improved  combustion; 
exhaust-emission-c8ntrol  system,  "engine  mod"  system,  vapor-saver  system, 
evaporatiori  control  system,  fuel  evaporation  emission-control  system,  and 
evaporative  Emission  control  %Vstem.  Each  unit  contains  objectives*,  related 
information,  and  illustrated  examples. 

TEXAS  (UT)  '  '  § 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTSMAN  -  STUDY  GUIDE  ^AND  UNIT  TESTS,  Student's 
Guide.  (Cooperafive  Training.)  1964,  4  divisions,  8  units,  58  assignments,  $3.15. 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments, 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assianments  and  unit  tests. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTSMAN  -  ANSWER  BOOK.  1964,  $1.55..  . 

AVIATION^OCCUPATlbwS:    17.04        ,  * 
AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE,'  .17.0401 

CONNECTICUT  '  •    '  '  ,  ' 

PROGRESS  RECORD,  THEORY  OUTLINE,  AND -JOB  ASSIGNMENT  PLAN 
BOOK^^  AIRFBAME  AIMP-fOVSiERPLAIiiTi^QiJRSE.  lnsjructor>  Manual. J96%, 
freer.  *  '  ,        '  i  *  - 


The  manual  contains  such'details  as  a  plan  bool<,  progress  record,' anfd, attendance 
report.  There  is  also  an  air 
instructor  with  his  teaching. 


report.  There  is  also  an  airframe  and  powerplant  theory  outline  tdj  guide  th"e 


COMMERCIAl-  ART  OCCUPATIONS:  17.07^ 
TEXA^  (UT) 

^'  COMMERCIAL  ARTIST.  Student's  Guide.  fCooperative  Training.)  1969,  59 
assignments,  $5.85. 

This  guide  contains  9  units  for  a  total  of  59  assignments.  A  coordinator's  answe^r 
book  is  available.  ... 

»  '         fi '   '  ' 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1969,  $2.95.  • 

fLORAL  DESIGNER  -  STujoY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.  Student's  Guide, 
f  (Cooperative  Guide.)  1968,  ^  units,  46  ^signments,  $6.05. 


er|c  '     ^  ^     .  ^ 


8  .  < 


^  JtJt 


/ 


•  /  '  •  ■ 

Includedlin  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  Telated  a$sifl«ments. 
^  '    The  answer, book  is  hejpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  uriit  tests. 

.•1 

-    .  .  FLORAL  DESiGNER  ANSWER  BOOK,  1968,  $2.40. 

This  manual  provicles  Jhsvyers  tp  Floral  Designer  -  Study  Guide  and  G^nit  Te^s. 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  OCCUPATIONS:  17.09 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LABORATORY- AND  DARKROOM  OCCUPATIONS:    17.0901  ' 
TEXAS  (UT)  ^  •     .  • 

PHOTOGRAPHY.'  Student's  Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  47  assignments 
$3.75.  - 


^  0  Photography  as  aaemplbyfrient'sburce  is  the  topic  of  the  manual.  The  assignments 
\  are  grouped  under  20  units.  The  answer  book  is  intended  for  use  by  the  coordinator 
in  evaluating  student's  performanci  and  success. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ANSWER-fiOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1969^  $2.50. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND/I^NTENANCE  TRADES:  17.10 

CONNECTICUT  .  , 

_  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  FOR  THE  BUILDlMG  TRADES.  Teacher's  Manual.  1964, 

75  pdges,  free.  . 


The  d^initions  contained  in  the  text  material  are  similar  to  those  in  standard 
textbooks  and  references.  The  material  would  be  most  helpful  to  cooperative 
edul^amn  trainees  in  the  area  of  building  construction* 

•  '  ^ 

MAINE 

BUILDING  TRADES  PLANNING  ^AND  EQUIPPING  GUIDE.  1973,  80  pages. 


This  m^ual  is^P^sented  as.a  gjijdejo  Jba^  by^edticationarteams  ancf^rchitects 
eh|age^n  planrWng  aSd"  designing  vocational  schbol  facilities-' The^guiHe  contains 
guideli^  for  the  planning  of  vocational  education,  a  building  trades  co^jrse  outline, 
a  .building  trades  floor  plan  and.jequipment  layout,  a  suggested  book  list,  and 
suggested  tools  and  equipment  for  "a  jj^ilding  trades  program. 

MISSOURI  \ 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  -  VolumeV  Individual  Study  Guide.  1973,  173  pages 
|6.50,.  11th  and  12th  grade.  ^  '  ' 

The  course  of  study  covers  five  general  trade  arenas:  niasonry  and  concrete, 
carpentry,  plumbing,  electrical  wirVig,^ancKfinishing  or  decorating.  The  analysis  js 
a  systematic  listing  and  breakdqWrWf  the  instruction  units  that  a  craftsman  of 
that,  particular  trade  must  ^know  irtSorder  to  properly  perform  his  wprk.  The 
left-hand  column  contains  a. list  of  tkl^jRanipulative^skills  which  the  student  should 
be  able  to  perform.  He  will  become  familiar  with  these  skills  through  the  practical 
-activities  experienced  in  the  construction,  of 'a^  house.  Th6  right^and  column 
.  contains  the  related  information  topics;  these  will  be  taught  through  the  assignments 
in  •thi%  manual. 


"    BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  -  Volume  II.  Individual  Study  Guide.  1973,  243 
pages,  $8.50/  11th  and  12th  grade. 


The  course  of  study  covers  five  gen>ral>  trade  areas:  masonry  and  concrete, 
carpentry,  plumbing,  eJectrical  wiring,  and  finishing  or  decorating.  The  analysis  is 
a  systematfo  listing  and  breakdown  of  the  instruction  units  that  a  craftsman  of 
that  particular  trade  must  know  in  order  to  properly  perform  his  work.  The 
left-hand  cplumn  contains  a  Itet  of  the  manipulative  skiiis  which  the  student  should 
be  able  to.  perform.  He  will  become -familiar  with  these  skills  through  the  practical 
activities  experienced  in  the  construction  of  a  house.  The  right-hand  column 
contains  the  related  information  topics;  these  will  be  taught  through  the  assignments 
in  this  manual.  \  / 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  -  Volume  I.  Instructor's  Guide.'^1973,  309  pa^es, 
$10.00,  11th  and  12th  grade.  ' 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  materials  that  vocational 
and  practical  arts  instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  orqanizing 
building  construction  materials 4er  their  courses  of  study.  The  guide  is  organized 
into  lesson  plan  formats,  each  of\vhich  includes  a  scope  of  the  unit  statement, 
a  lesson  title,  lesson  objectives,  informational  references  to  the  most  current 
,  textbooks,  a  list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids,  an  introductory  statement,  lesson 
outline  or  steps  of  procedure,  lesson  interaction  items,  and  example  unit  test  items 
for  each  lesson. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTIOFSh  -^Volume  II.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  690  pages, 
$11.00,  11th  and  12th  grade.' 

This  instructional  guide  contains  information  and  demonstration  lesson  plans  and 
is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  materials  that  vocational  and  practical  arts 
instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  organizing  course  content  for 
building  construction.  The  guide  includes  units  in  i;arpent""y,  piumbing,  electrical 
^      wiring,  and  air  conditioning  and  heating. 

NEW  MEXICO 

BUILDING  TRADES.  Course  Outline.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  53  pages,, free,  11th 
and  12th  grade. 

This  suggested  cour^  outline  for  building  traces  contains  sections  on  orientation, 
foundation,  framing,  exterior  trim,  electrical,  plumtJtiT^,  air  .conditioning,  masonry, 
concrete  construction,  insulation,  sheetrock  or  drywall,  interior  fmish,  flooring, 
painting,  miscellaneous,  and 'indirect  related  information. 

NEW  YORK  '  ^ 

BUfLDING  INDUSTRIES  OCCUPATIONS  SYLLABUS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1971, 
126  pages,  $.75,  llth  and  12th  grade. 

This  sYj[labus  is  organized  in  units  by  trade  areas:  carpentry,  masonry,  electricity, 
^  pTurnbing,   heatin^^    air  conditioner   installation,,  and   painting/decorating.  A 
three-column  format  Ts  Used.  Gbfemn  L  is  Jhe  content  outline,  column  2  lists  the 
objectives  of  the  unit,  and  column  3  pre^nts  suggested  methods  of  presentation. 
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BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  SYLLABUS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  70  pages,  $.^&, 
11th  and  12th  grade.  ^ 

This  syllabus  is  organized  in  sections  by  traditional  skill  groupings;  custodial 
services,  grounds  maintenance,  redecorating,  carpentry^  masonry,  electricity, 
plumbing,  climate  control,  drawing!  and  specifications,'  book4<ee|:wng,^  and 
estimating.  A  two-column  format  is  used.  The  first  column  lists  the  course  content; 
the  second  column  lists  suggested  audiovisuals  and  methodology. 

^ 

OKLAHOMA 

GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  507  pages, 
$10.00,  8th,  9th  and  10th  grade'. 

Coordinated  Vocational  Education  and  Trainffig  (CVET)  for  Disadvantaged  and 
Handicapped' Youth  is  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
program  designed  for  students  with  special  learning  needs.  General  Construction 
Trades  curriculum  rViaterial  was  developed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  m 
^  the  construction  trades  cluster.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  should 
*  be  trained  for  entry  level  employment  in  carpentry,  concrete  work,  plumbing, 
painting,  arwt^lectricity.  The  curriculum  is  to  be  supplemented  by  field  trips  to 
places  of  emplovment,  resource  people  from  business  and  industry,  roie  playing, 
and  if  possible,  cooperative  work  experience  in  the  occupational  areas.  Awareness 
of  the  world  of/vork  attitudes,  employment  skills  such  as  ways  to  find  a  job, 
steps  to  obtain  a  Social  Security  card,  communication  skills,  and  math  skills  are 
included  in  the  English,  ma'th,  and  social  studies  manuals. 

RESIDENTIAL  CARPENTRY.  Curriculum  Material.  1973,  1,017  pages,  $15.00, 
11th  and  12th  grade.  ^ 

This  self-contained  instructional  manual  is  written  in  tersnsof  student  performarjce. 
It  contains  27  units  in  12  sections,  introduction,  leadership,  related  information, 
tools,  blueprint  reading,  site  Torming,  framing,  extenpr  finish,  'ntcrior  wall  finish, 
interior  trim,  and  flooring. /"Eacnv^ynit  contains  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities,  information  shee6,  transgarfency^rrgsters^  assignment  sheets,  job  sheets, 
test,  and  answers  to  th^test!"  ^  ^ 

/ 

OREGON 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  1972,  2^0^9es,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This  occupational  cluster  guide  contains  suggested  learning  activities,  related  skills, 
and  knowledge  in  seven  areas,  communications,  layout,  construction  materials, 
cutting  and  fitting,  fastening  and  assembling,  finishing,  and  safety. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION    EQUIPMENT    TRANSPARENCIES.  Teacher's 
Resource.  1970,  20  transparencies,  S3. 75. 

The  transparencies  are  clear  line  drawings  with  the  major  machine  parts  named. 
They  are  nicely  packaged  with  a  protective  sheet  between  each  transparency." 
Assembled  in  a  file  folder  with  a  printed  tab,  the  packet  is  ready  for  filing  and 
fmmediate  use. 
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NOTE:  All  transparencies \5re  unframed  and  printed  by.  offset  press  on  8  1/2  x 
11-inch  three  MM  T-rycite,  a  Dow  Chemical  Company  plastic  product. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  9lVges, 
$1.75.  ^ 

This  curriculum  guide  was  developed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  offering-  an  effective 
instructional  program.  It  suggests  seven  steps  that  will  help  in  teaching  the  course. 
The  guide  .serves  as  a  basic  framework  upon^which  to  develop  an  instructional 
-  pfogrann.  It  contains  a  complete  outline  of  the  construction  area  and  the  resources 
for  developing  teaching  materials  for  student  use. 

CARPENTRY:  -17.1001- 
CALIFORNIA 

CARPENTRY.  (Apprenticeship.) 

These  nrjatenals  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Volume  1.  Workbook  1968  (Revised),  314  pages,  S3.00,  5  units,  47  instructional 
topics.  Textbook   1968  (Revised),  S2.00,  Examination.  1968  (Revised),  S.50. 

Volume  2.  Workbook.  1969  (Revised),  $3.00,  Testbook.  1969  (Revised),  S2.00; 
Examination.  1969  (Revised),  S.50. 

Volume  3.  Workbook.  1971  (Revised),  $3.00;  Testbook.  1971  (Revised),  $2.00; 
Examination.  1971  (Revised),  S.50. 

MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  tARPENTRY  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  1967,  35  pages,  SI. 00. 

This-guiae  contains  an  andlysis  of  operations,  suggested  jobs  for  training,  and  an 
outline  of  related  instruction.  It  also  contains  references  and  an  equipment  list. 
>                   This  course  outline  is  primarily  designed  as  a  guide  to  a  high  school  course  requiring 
"lOBO  hours  of  training.  •  .  .   ~ 

NEW  JERSEY 

CARPENTRY  I  -  HOUSE  FRAMING.  Student's  Manual.  1966,  190  pages,  S175. 

This  manudl  is  designed  for  preparatory  and  extension  classes.  The  content  is  divided 
into  10  units  under  titles.  Sill  Construction,  Girders  and  C-o^umns;  Header,  Joists, 
and  Bridging;  Framing  Floor  Openings;  Sub-Flooring;  Exterior  Wall  Framing; 
Interior  Partitions,  Ceinng  Joists  and  Roof  Construction,  Special  Framing  Problems, 
and  Safety.  Appendices  include  a  glossary  of  terms,  bibUography,  tests,  and  a  final 
e)^amination. 

TEXAS  (UT) 

BUILDING  TRADES.  Basic  Course  Outline.  1970  (Revised),  97  pages,  S1.50. 

J. 

The  content  covers  basic -skills  and  technical  information  to  be  taught  .in  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  trade  preparatory  program.  The  material  is  arranged  under 
the  following  headings,  content,  information  and  skills  to  be  taught,  suggestions 
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on  teaching  skills  and  information,  and  sources  of  information.  A  bibliography 
and^^n  ^udiovisual  aid  list  are  included. 

CARPENTRY  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIJTESTS.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative 
Training.)  1967,  11  units,  65  assighmentsTjpS.SS. 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

.  .     QARP^NTRY*  ANSWER  ^OdK.  1967,  $3.15.  '~         -  ^.  ^ 

ELECTRICITY:  ^  17.1002  *  ^ 

CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRIC  WIRING.  (Apprenticeship.) 

These  materials  are  designed  for  use  tn  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Paa  I  Workbook.  1967  (Revised),  279  pages,  S3.00,  7  units,  29  instructional  topics, 
Testbook.  1967  (Revised),  $2.00,  Examination.  1967  (Revised),  S.50. 

Part  II.  Workbook.  1969  (Revised),  138  pages,  S3.(X),  5  units,  31  instructional 
topics,  Testbook.  1969  (Revised),  S2.00;  Examination.  1969  (Revised),  S.50. 

Part  III.  Workbook.  1969  (Revised),  270  pages,  S2.50,  5  units,  41  instructional 
topics,  Testbook.  1969  (Revised),  S2.00;  Examination.  1969  (Revised),  S.50. 

Part  IV.  Wor1cb9ok.  1971  (Revised),  107  pages,  S2.50,  4  units,  34  instructional 
topics;  Testbook.  ^971  (Revised),  S2.00;  Examination.  1971  (Revised),  S.50. 

OHIO 

CONSTRUCTION  ELECTRICIAN.  Curriculum  Guide.  1968,  80  pages,  S2.00  plus 
S.40  shipping. 

The  guide  provides  suggested  guidelines  for  developing  a  high  school  trade  and 
industrial  education  program  for  the  1 1th  and  '12th  grades.  Toptts  cover  such  items 
as^  descript|fort  of  the  construction  electrician  program,  equipment  lists,  course 
length,  time&hedule,  and  advisory  committee  information. 

CONSTRUCTION  ELECTRICITY.  Suggested  Course  Outline.  1973,  37  pages,  S2.00 
•each  plus  S.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade.  ,  * 

This  is  a  suggested  course  outline  for  a  two-year  vocational  construction  electricity 
program.  It  includes  an  outflne  of  manipulative,  tasks,  related  technology,  and 
'references.  It  contaihs  units  in  mathematics,  electrical  theory,  national  codes,  wiring 
me|^ods,  and  blueprint  reading  and  layout. 

• 

TEXAS  (UT) 

RESIDENTIAL  WIRING.  Student^s  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  34  ' 
assignments,  S4.40. 

*- 

student's  material  is  prepared  under  8  unit  headings  giving  wide  diversity  to 
the  34  assignments.  The  answer  book  Is  available  to  coordinators. 
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RESIDENTIAL  WIRING  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  S2.00. 

MAINTENANCE,  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT:    17.100301  r 
MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  MECHANICS:  Ipstructor's  Guide.  1967,  65 
pages,  $2;00. 

The  guide  is  designed  primarily  as  an  outline  to  a  high  school  course  of  study 
"requiring  2880  hours  of  training  in  maintenance  and  repair  of  heavy  equipment. 
The  course  content  is  organized  in  a  two  column  format  with'^the  trade  principles 
^in  one  cojumn  anci  the  practices  in  the  other  and  under  12  divisions'^^entftled: 
Power  Plants,  Engine  Systems,  Drive  Trams,  Cootrol  Sysjems,  Supporting  Trade  • 
i  Practices,  Undercarriage,  Upper  works.  Lower  Works,  Brakes,'  Air  Compressors,  ' 

Small  Equipment,  and  Equipment  Operation.  A  bibliography  and  an  equipment 
list  are  included. 

MASONRY:*  17.1004 
MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  BRICKLAYING  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGE?^ENT  OF  INSTRUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  1967,  25  pages,  31.00. 

This  suggested  outline  contains  an  analysis  of  operations,  suggested  jobs  for  training, 
and  an  outline  of  related  instructions.  It  also  contains  references  and  equipment 
and  supply  lists.  The  course  outline  is  primarily  designed  as  a  guide  to  a  high 
school  course  requiring  1080  hours  of  training. 

NEW  YORK 

TRADE  MASONRY  SYLLABUS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1972,  62  pages,  S.75,  11th and 
12th  grade. 

This  guide  is  written  m  the  form  of  a  syllabus  with  six  sections;  concrete  work, 
biork  work,  brick  work   stone  work,  tile  work,  and  plaster* work.  Each  section 
IS  arranged  in  three  columns,  column  1  Irsts  units  of  course  content,  column  2 
^ lists  objectives  for  each  unit  of  instruction,  and  column  3  lists  suggested  methods, 
V   audio  visuals,  and  means  of  motivation. 

OHIO 

BRICKLAYING  I.  Student's  Manual.  1963,  136  pages,  31.60  plus  S.40  shipping. 


The  content  includes  assignments  and  related  information  in  such  areas  as  blueprint 
reading,  layout,  joints,  bonding,  block,  tile,  cavity  walls,  and  S'milar  material. 

BRICKLAYIfVG  I  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1968,  50 pages,  31.00  plus 
S.4C  shipping. 

Answers  helpful  in  evaluating  student  understanding  of  the  information  and  the 
on-the-job  experiences  are  contained  in  a  booklet  of  handy  size  for  the  instructor's 
use. 

BRICKLAYING  II.  Student's  Manual.  1969"  (Reprint),  156  pages,  32:00  ptas  3.40 
shipping.  j  ^ 

The  manual  contains  such  assignments  as  fireplaces,  chimneys,  glass  block,  stone 
work,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating. 
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BRICK|\{yING  II  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1964,  33  pages,  Si  .00  plus 
S.40  shipping.  k 

Answers  to  the  problems  in  the  student's  tnanual  have  been  developed  as  an  aid 
to  the  bricklaying  instructor  in  checking  student  progress  in  the  given  assignnnents. 

,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES  -  BRICK  MASONRY 
PROGRAM.  1968,  77, transparencies,  39.75. 

/♦  — 
The  transparencies  are  in  two  parts:  the  first  30  show  the  materials  and  methods 
used  in  masonry,  the  last  47  show  panerns  and  plans  used  m  construction  and 
-methods  of  constructing  them. 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES  -  BRIcIk  MASONRy/ 
PRO'GRAM.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  31  pages,  31.25,  11th  and  iVth  grade. 

This  curriculum  guide  is  not  intended  to  De  a  complete  course  of  study.  It  is 
intended,  however,  to  be  a  framework  upon  which  the  teacher  can  construct  a 
complete  course  of  study  tailored  to  fi^t  his  own  situation.  The  guide  contains 
sections  on  orientation,  masonry  materials,  hand  tools  and  equipment,  basic 
mcf/ements,  bonds  and  joints,  basic  units  of  construction,  fireplaces,  blueprint 
reading,  and  shop  practices. 

PAINTING  AND  DECORATING:  '17.1005 
NEW  JERSEY 

ART  AND  DESIGN  FOR  PAINTERS  -  h  Student's  Manual.  1969,  111  paaes, 
SI. 50.  ^ 

This  opening  volume  in  a  series  of  three  manuals  begins  with  a  unit  ^  drawtng 
instruments  and  proceeds  to  a  unit  on  ienering.  Covered  in  the  te^are  such 
principles  of  design  as  rhythm,  discord,  balance,  simplicity,  proportion,  and  types 
of  design.  . 

ART  AND  DESIGN  FOP  PAINTERS  -  2. Student's  jVlanual.  1969.99  pa^es,31.50. 

The  theory  of  color,  harmony  of  color,  and  effect  of  color  begin  this  volume. 
Also  included  are  umts  on  ornaments  and  stencils.  The  information  is  presented 
as  individual  lessons  with  illustrations  for  each  lesson. 

ART  AND  DESIGN  FOR  PAINTERS  -  3.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  99  pages,  S1.50. 

Lettering,  color  schemes,  arrd  architectural  blueprint  reading  are  included  in  this 
text.  An  advanced  lettering  unit  introduces  and  develops  Gothic,  Roman,  and  Old 
English  lettering.  Colors  are  discussed,  including  commercial  safety  color  systems. 
The  archit^tural  blueprint  reading  concentrates  on  the  items  a  painter  would  be 
-required  to  read  while  being  involved  in  construction  work. 

\  -      '  ^\        '  " 

ART  AND  DESIGN  FOR  PAI NTERS  -  4.  Student's  Manual.  1^9,  89  pages,  31 .50. 

Containecbin  this  volume  are  such  topics  as  the  basic  rules  of  layout,  sign  lettering, 
and  the  &asic  forms  of  decoration  used  by  signpaiQ^ers.  There  are  32  lessons  and 
3  unit  tests  in  this  manual. 
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PLUMBING  AND  PIPE  FITTING:   17.1007  ^ 
MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  PLUMBINOT  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANISATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  INS'mUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  19B7,  23^ages,  81.00. 

This  guide  contains  an  analysis  of  operations,  suggested  jobs  for  training,  and 
an  outline  of  related  instruction.  It  also  contains  references  and  suggested  equipment 
and  supply  libt:>.  This  course  outline  is  primarily  designed  as  a  guWe  to  a  high 
school  course  requiring  1080  hours  of  training-30  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks,  a  one 
-  .  .  .  ^   year  course;  or  15  hours  a  weeJ<  for  72-weeks,  ^  Iwo  year  course, 

TEXAS  (UT) 

PLUMBER.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  65  assignments,  $4  25. 

The  assignments  m  this  guide  are  grdupe^under  20  unit  headings.  An  answer  book 
IS  also  available. 
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PLUMBER  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  iVIanual.  1969,  S2.25. 

DRY  WALL  INSTALLATION:  17.1008 
CALIFORNIA 

DRY  WALL  CONSTRUCTION.  ( Agprenticeship.) 

These  materials  are  designed  for  use  m  related  instruction  courses  for  apprent'ces. 

Part  I  Workbook.  1969  (  Revised),  325  pages,  S3.00,  4  units,  43  instructional  topics; 
Testbook.  1969  (Revised),  S2.00;  Examination.  1969  (Revised),  S.50. 

Part  II.  Workbook.  1971  (Revised),  174  pages,  S3.00;  Testbook.  1971  (Revised), 
S2.00;  Examination.  1971  (Revised),  S^50. 

LAZING:  17':i009 
CALIFORNIA 

GLAZING.  Workbook.  (Apprenticeship.)  1967  (Revised),  360  pages,  S3.00. 

This  workbook  was^developed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Testbook.  1967  (Revised),  32.00.  Examination.  1967  (Revised),  S.50. 

• 

ROOFING:     17.1010  * 
CALIFORNIA 

ROOFING.  (Apprenticeship.) 

"These  materials  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Part  1.  Workbook.  1964,  137  pages,  5  units,  20  instructional  topics,  S2.00; 
Testbook.  1964,  SI  .00;  Examination.  1964,  S.50. 

Part  li.  Workbook.  1967,  271  pages,  6  unfits,  32  instructional  topics,  §3.00; 
T^tbook.  1967,  S2.00;  Examination.  1967,  S.50. 
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OHIO 

ASBESTOS  WORKERS.  Learner's  Manual.  1970,  369  pages,  $4.15  plus  S.40 
shipping. 

^  This  learner's  manual  contains  problems  and  projects  which  make  it  a  very 
worthwhile  workbook  for  the  trainee.  The  content  is  well  organized  and  illustrated. 
Topics  parallel  those  described  in  the  instructor's  manual. 

ASBESTOS  WORKERS.  Instructor's  Manual.  1970,  369  pages,  35.25  plus  $.40 
shipping. 

The  manual  was  developed  as  an  aid  to  apprenticeship  training  for  asbestos  workers. 
Major  topical  areas  covered  include  orientation,  safety,  applied  mathematics  and 
science,  blueprint  reading,  sheet  metal  layout  and  fabrication,  layouts,  materials, 
and  methods. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  TRADES,  OTHER.  17.1099 
CALIFORNIA 

FLOOR  COVERING.  (Apprenticeship.) 

These  materials  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

-cr  Part  I.  RESILIENT  COVERINGS.  Workbook.  1973,  195  pages,  9  units,  38 

instructional  topics,  S2.50;  Testbook.  1973  (Revised),  32.00;  Examination.  1973 
(Revised),  8.50. 

Part   II.  CARPETING.  Workbook.   1972  (Revised),   105  page$,  6^  units,  26 
instructional  topics,  32.25;  Testbook.  1972  (Revised),  32  00;  Exdmination.  1972 
*  (Revised),  3.50. 

TEXAS  (UT)  ^\  < 

BULDING   MAINTENANCE  MAN      STUDY  MANUAL  AND  ASSIGiNtvlbNT' 
I  TESTS.  1973. 

Y 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  MAN  ANSWER  BOOK.  1973. 

CUSTODIAt  SERVICES:  17.11 

OHIO  y 

CUSTODIAL  TRAINING.  Learner's  Manual.  1966;  165  pages,  32.25  plus  3.40 
shipping. 

This  manual  is  designed  to  give  building  custodians  a  bettec, understanding  of 
problems  involved  in  providing  adequate  building  services.  In  an  organized  manner 
it  presents  many  ideas,  practices,  and  suggestions  which  have  been  successfully  used 
in  this  country.  The  material  included  is  adaptable  for  training  custodians  for  any 
type  of  building,  such  as  office,  school,  -industriat  establi"shment,  institution;  hotel, 
^  or  -^public  building.  ^ 
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DIESEL  MECHANIC:  17.12 
MfSSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  DIESEL-ENGINE  MECHANICS/  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE 
ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION.- Instructor's  Guide. 
1967,  44  pages,  $1.00. 

This  suggested  outline  contains  an  analysis  of  operations,  suggested  jobs  for  training, 
and  an  outline  of  related  irTstruction.  References  and  an  equipment  and  supply 
list  are  included.  The  course  outline  is  primarily  designed  as  a  guide  to  a  high 
school  course,  requiring  1080  hours  of  training. 

DRAFTING:  17.13 
MISSISSIPPI 

DRAFTING.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  80  pages,  $1.50. 

The  first-year  content  outlines  the  fundamentals,  knowledge,  and  skills  involved 
in  drafting,  drafting  media,  and  reproduction.  Sheet  metal  drafting  is  included  for 
purposes  of  aiding  visualization  of  plane  surfaces.  There  is  also  an  introductory 
^  statement  addressed  to  the  instructor,  an  extensive  appendix  of  helpful  items,  and 
an  example  of  a  lesson  plan,  a  job  sheet,  and  an  assignment  sheet. 

''"^ 

SECOWDARY  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  DRAFTING.  1971,81  pages,  $2.50, 
11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  two-year  teacher's  outline  contains  four  sections:  fundamentals  of  drafting, 
machine  drafting,  advanced  machine  drafting,  and  architectural  drafting.  The 
appendix  contains  suggested  jobs,  progress  chart,  operations  analysis;  legend  layout, 
supplies;  and  examples  of  a  lesson  plan,  job  sheet,  operation  sheet,  information 
sheet,  and  assignment  sheet. 

MISSOURI 

DRAFTING  I.  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  293  pages,  $10.00,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed-|e  provtde  currrcuium  materials  which  practical'*' 
.arts  and  vocational  education  instructors  may  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  or 
organizing  course  content  for  drafting.  The  guide  consists  of  an  instructional  analysis 
of  drafting,  a  list  of  references,  sources  of  instructional  media,  and  completely 
developed  lesson  plans.  Each  lesson  plan  format  includes  a  scope  of  the  unit 
^  statement;  a  lesson  title;  lesson  objectives;  informational  references  to  the  most 
current  textbooks,  a  list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids;  an  introductory  statement; 
lesson  outline  dir  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  items;  a  list  of  suggested 
classroom,  shop  or  laboratory  activities;  and  exaurtjble  unit  test  items  for  each  lesson. 

NEW  JERSEY 

EXPLORATORY  DRAFTING.  1971,-^88  pages,  $1.75. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  .of  ten  booklets,  each  showing  ways  drafting  can  help  in 
various  trades.  Each  booklet  has  three  units  entitled:  Basic  Drafting  Tools,  BasicT 
Blueprint  Reading,  and  Specific  Trade  Drafting.  It  is  designed  for  beginning  students, 
to  explore  various  shops  at  the  beginning  of  their  vocational  training. 
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STRUCTURAL  DRAWING  MANUAL  1968,  178  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  drafting  technicians 
and  structural  draftsmen.  It  cpvers  the  duties  of  the  structural^teel  draftsman  in 
the  preparation  of  the  detailed  working  drawings  for  rriembers  of  steel  and  concrete 
.  structures.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Manual  of  Steel  Construction  by  ASIC  be 
.  used  in  conjunction  with  this  manual.  The  presentation  of  this  structural  drawing 
manual  is  divided  fnto  four.chapteKs  entitled:  Foundation  Construction,  Structural 
Steel  Columns'  and  Walk^^  Steei  Beams  and  Trusses/^ and  Roofing  TVIateriaf  and 
Construction.  Each  chaptet  is  concluded  with  a  suni'mary. 

NEW  MEXICO  ;  '         A  ^ 

DRAFTING.  Course  JXjtline.  Teacher's  Guid^w  1973,  2Vages,  free,  11th  and  12th 
grade.  ^ 

This  suggested  coarse  outline  for  drafting  contains  several  sections:  drafting  careers, 
instruments  and  materials,  line  systems,  lettering  systems,  (^rawing  reproduction, 
pictorial  drawing,  orthographic  projection,,  dimensioning ,  system,  sectioning, 
auxiliary  views,  fasteners,  welding  drawings,  assembly,  1  detail  sheet  metal 
development,  architecture,  and  indirectly  related  information. 

NEW  YORK 

MECHANICAL  TRADE  DRAFTING  SYLLABUS.  Teacher's  Guid^.  1971,  42  pages, 
$.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  syllabus  is  composed  of  2  sections  (first  year  and  second  year)."  Each  section 
contains  14  units  concerning  rnechanical  drafting.  Each  unit  contains  objectives, 
a  suggested  allotment'  of  total  course  time;  and  suggestions  for  teaching. 

OKLAHOMA 

gI'rAFTING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  644^pages,  315.00,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

this  self-contained  instructional  manual  is  written  in  terms  of  student  performance. 
It  contains  1 3  uhits  of  instrustioh:  orientation,  plot  information,  uppercase 
^  lettering,  sketching,  major  equipment  orientation,^  geometjric  constructions,, 
architects  scale  "usage,  dimensioning  procedures,  iortliographic  projection,  pictorial 
drawings,  sectional  views,  and  auxiliary  views.  Each  unit  contains  behavioral 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  infornrfation  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment 
sheets,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests. 

TEXAS  (UT) 

DRAFTING  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative 
Training.)  1968,  18  units,  80  assignments,  $4.00. 

I 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments.  / 
The  a^wer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

DRAFTING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1968,  $1.95. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ..... 
DRAFTING.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973;  27  pages,^  $-1.25. 

For  use  in  secondary  and  adult  education  classes,  it  contains  a  course  outline  divided 
into  16  units  cJutlinifig  2  years  of  instruction  scheduled^  on  a  half-day,  basis.  A 


bibliography,  an  equipment  list  with  estimated  costs,  and  a  suggested  facility  layout 
•       are  included. 

ELECTRICAL  OCCUPATIONS:  17.14 

INDIANA  ,  ^ 

ELECTRICIANS  NAnON/^  ELECTRICAL  CODE.  1969,  41  pages,  $.70,Mlth 
and  12th  grade.  '  ^ 

•  ,  This  spt  of  assignment  sheets  was  developed  to  allow  the  student  to  progress  at 
his  owA  rate.  Each  assignment  sheet  contains  references,  instructions,  and  questions 
to  be 'answered.  ^  ^ 

MISSOURI  .  .  '  ' 

FUNDAMENTALS- OF  ELECTRJCITY/ELECTRONICS  -  Level  I,  Section  A. 
Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  251  pages^S.OO  plus  postage  and  handling,  11th  and 
12th  grade,  ^     .  . .  \  ^ 

Thrs  instructioQ^al  guide  is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  materials  which  vocational 
and  practicalyarts  instructors  may  utilfze  in  identifying,  selecting,  or  organizing 
course  content  for  plectricity/eleqtronjcs.  The  guide  is  organised  ipta  lesson  plan 
formats.  Each  lessori^praa  format  includes  a  scope  o\  the  unit  statement;  a  lesson 
title;  less*  objectives;  informational  refer-ences  to  the  most  current  textbooks;  a 
list  af  supplementary  teaching,  aids;  an  introductgry  statenient;  a  lejsop  outline 
or  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  items;  a  liejt  of  suggested  classfoom,  shop, 
^     or  jaboratory  activities;  3nd  example  unit  test  items. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF   ELECXBICITY/ELECTRO'nICS  •   Level  I,  Section  B. 
^  {  l^roctor's  Guide.  1972.  180  ^ges,  $5.75  plus' postage  and  ;handling. 

This  instructional  guide  is  designed  tMDrovide  curriculum  rpaterials  which  vocational 
and  practical  arts  insthjctors  may  airlize  in  identifyirig,  selecting,  or  organizing 
coucsa  content  for  electricity/electronics.  The  gcride  is  organized  intd  lesson  plan 
formats.  Each  lesson  plan  format  includes^-a  scope  af  the  unit  statement;  a  lesson 
title;  lesson  objectives;  inforonational  references  to  tne  most  current  textbooP:s;  a 
.  ,  J i^t.^t^upplerneatar^„ teaching  aids;  an  intr:)duc^ry  statement;  a  lesson  outline 
of^st^ps  of  f?i-ocedure;^esson  interaction  items;  a  list  oj  sufgesteof- classro6m,"shop, 
^  ^^^^^^^^  activities;  and  example  unit  test  items. 

IVieifV- JERSEY  /      '  ^      "  - 

^'PFlIMTCIPlCS  OF  ELECTRIC  WIfilNG.  StL/dent*s, Manual.  1969,  243  pages,  $2.25. 
*      -  *^ 
ft'  Ttie  cdfitent^  is  prepared  for  the  ,^st-year  electrical  student.  Various  phases  of 

structural  wiring  are" covered  using  charts  and  standards  tc  introduce  the  theory 
of  the  tpfbe.  Gl^pter  title's  incrud^j*sa?ety,*^ectrtcal  symbols,  tools,  and  many  more 
electrical  subjects.  *      ^     '        •      ^  ^  ' 

.        '  @  f 

NEW  YORK  ^  '  V   /  *'    ^  •  ' 

TECHNICAL  ELECTRltlTVv-  ELECJ^ITOlQlCS.  Tea^h'er's  Guide.  1971,  73  pages, 
-    $.50,-1  Ith  and  r2th  grade.  •       ^  ^ 

This  syllabus  has  been  written  In  .a  two  cotomn  format.  One  column  identifies 
content  and  the  other  hsts  teaching  suggestions.  Sev^^units  are  included  in  the" 
syllabus:    basi(f  electricity,   basic   electronics,   advanced   electricity,  advanced 
electronics,  compute^r   crrcuitry^*-  electrical  Electronic   drafting,*  and  electrical 
construction.      w  r  s  V 

I        ••  •        •  ' 


OHIO  .  >  *  . 

B^SIC  ELECTRICITY.  Experiment  Manual.  1969,  56  pages,  *$1.00  plus  $.40 
shipping. 

This  is  an  experiment  manual  in  basic  electricity.  It  contains  62  experiments 
approxitnately  10  to  15  minutes  ir>  length.  The  learner's  manual  and  instructor's 
manual  ar§  als^"  availaftle  in  the  series. 

.  t 
BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Instructor's  Manual.  1972,  J94  pages,  $2.00  plus  $.40 
ship|)ing,  ^h  and  .12th^  grade.  ^  ^  .  ' 

_  ^  ^     ~  ■'     ^'    ^^^^^^  ^  .  .  .  ^ . 

This  instructor  s  guide  is  intended  to  be  used  as  the  beginning  unit  in  any  electrical 
training  program.  Each  lesson  is  broken  down  into  the  "4  step"  methq^d  of 
instruction:  step  1  -  introduce  the  lesscn;^step  2  -  present  the  lesson;*step  3 
application;  and  'step  4  -  checking  and  follow-up.  The  manual  contains  the  following 
major  sections:  magnetism,  electromagnetism,  EMF  by  induction,  energy  force  and 
work,  generators,  motors,  and  meters  and  measurements.  This  manual  is  qne  of 
a  three  part  set  including  an  experiment  manual  and  learner's  workbook.  . 

BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Learner's  Manual.  1972,  129  pages,  $2.05  plus^  $.40 
shipping. 

This  is  a  learner's  manual  in  basic  electricity  containing  37  lessons  approximately 
one  hour  in  lenflth.  The  topics  covered  are  electric  circuits,  electric  current, 
resistance,  EMF,  rqagneti^rn,  electromagnetism,  EMF  by  induction,  energy  force 
and*  worl^,  generatorsT-tnotors,  and  meters  and  measurements.  The  instructor's 
manual  and  experiment  manual  are  also  available  in  this  series. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

^  ELECTRICITY  FOR  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY.  Teacher's  Resource.  1970,  64 

.transparencies  and  paper  copies,  64,  pages,  $10.25. 

The,  transD^rencies^are  fjJ^ofessionaUy  prepared  and  have  tremendous  potential  for 
^•-^^^    .    if.  the  iteaehir  of  ele^ricity.  The  f^ai:^  copies  afre  useful  in  preparin'g  tests,  bulletin 
board  iterns,  and  displays.  Most  it^s  usually  shown  through  the  use  of  diagrams 
in  the  teaching  of  electricity  are  ^eluded  in  this  set  of  transparencies. 

NOTE:  All  transparencies  are  untramed  and  printed  by  offset  press  on  8  1/2  x 
11 -inch  three  Mil  Trytite,  a  cleatf  plastic. 

INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICIAN:    17.1401  /  ) 
NEW  JERSEY 

*  BASIC  ELECTRICITY  -  DIRECT  CURRENT  GENERATORS,  MOTORS,  AND 
CONTROLLERS.  Student's  Manual.  1965,  161  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  contains  a  series  of  lessons  to  develop  knowleclge  of  the  theory  and 
;   operation  of  direct  current  machinery  and  controllers.  For  use  with  day  trade 
preparatory  classes,^jthe  content  is  divided  into  units  and  each  unit  is  broken  down 
•  .       into  a:  number  of  lessons  as^i/idteated  in^t)^ackets^introductiofl4o^DC, machinery 
(5);  shunt  generators  (6);  series  generators  (1);  compound  generators  (7-);  pifatteT 
\  yoper,ation  (2);  introduction  to  DC  motors  (4);  DC  motor  maniJal  starters  (4);  DC 
' /  shunt  motors  (4);  DC  series  motors  (2);  compound  motors  (4);  and  automatic  motor 
controls  (4).  Unit  achievement  tests  are  included. 
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OREGON  >  ' 

ELECTRICAL  METERING  tf^ORY.  1970,  405  pages,  $7.25,  post  secondary. 

^  This  course  was  developed' and  designed  to  be  used  either  in  formal  classroom 
work  on  for  home  study  on  a  correspondence  basis  if  the  widespread  location  of 
^  apprentices^makes  class  work  impractical.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  a  common 
course  of  instruction  for  both  electrical  meterman  and  station  wireman.appreptices 
in  their  first  two  years  of  training;  the  third  year  study  is  specialized.  Metermen 
will  study  material  related  to  electrical  construction  and  maintenance  of  power 
station^..,s 

^      ^       ^     '    -    —       '  .  ^  _  ■  ~_ 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  STATIOIVI  THEORY.  1970,"^  276  pages,  $7.25,  posV 
secondary.  •  ' 

This  third  year  (bourse  for  electrical  power  station  wireman  apprentices  is  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  all  aspects  of  .installation  and  maintenance  of  power 
station  equipment.  It  does  not  cover  in  detail  all  the  devices  utilized  in  design, 
construction,  or  operation;  manufacturers*  literature  on  specific  equipment  will 
serve  as  an  adequate  source  for  such  details. 


ELECTRICAL  THEORY.  1970,  207  pages,  $4.00,  adult. 


This  course  was  developed  and  designed  to  be  used  either  in  formal  classroom 
work  or  for  home  study  on  a  correspondence  basis  if  the  widespread  location  of 
apprentices  makes  class  work  impractical.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  a  common 
course  of  instruction  for  both  electrical  meterman  and  station  wireman  apprentices 
in  their  first  two  years  of  training;  the  third  year  study  is  specialized.  Metermen 
will  study  material  that  is  related  to  their  specialty  and  wiremen  will  study  material 
related  to  electrical  construction  and  ryaintenance  of  power  stations. 

LINEMAN:    17.1402  %  *  " 

OHIO 

ELECTRIC  LINEMAN  TRAINING. 

A  series^  of  *four  manuals  \A/as  developed  , cooperatively  by  Ohlo^.eljejc^trification 
personnel  and  rural,  electrification  job  training *and  safety  instructors  throughout 
w  the  nation.  These  manuals  when  Jsed  in  an  organised  lineman  training  program 

\J  will  result  in  the  progression  of  a  groundman  trainee  to  groundman  first  class, 

to  lineman  trainee,  to  t  lineman  second  class,  and  *to  lineman  first  class,  thus 
progressively  meeting  the  training  retirements  in  the  line  craft.  Safety  and  safe 
vyorking  procedures  are  emphasized  -in  all  of  the  manuals. 

SERIES  100.  Learner's  Manual,  1S>70  (Revised),  235.  pages,  $2.75  plus  $.40 
shipping. 

This  manual  contains  45  Jiasio-totS  training  procedures  and  54  assignment  sheets, 
f     SERIESMOO,  Answer  Book.  1970,  31  pages,  $.85  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 
SERIES  200.  Learner's  Manual.  1966,  246^  pages,  $3,25'plus  $.40'^'shipping  and 

^  This  manual  contains  55  job  training  procedures  and  56.  assignment  sKeets. 


'  ERLC 


SERIES  200.  Answer  Book.  1966,  46veaggs,  $.85  plus  $.40  shipping  and  handling.  ^  ' 
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SERIES  300.  Learner's  Manual.  1966,  154  pages,  $2.50  plus  $.40  shipping^'and 
handling. 

This  manual  contains  21  job  training  procedures  and  29  assignnnent  sheets. 

SERIES  300.  Answer  Book.  1966,  35  pages,  $.85  plus  $.40  shipping  and  handling. 

SERIES  400.  Learner's  Manual.  1966,  209  pages,  $3.00  plus  $.40  shipping  and 
liandling. 


'•This  manual  contains  30  job  training  procedures  and  4f  assignment  sheets. 
SERIES  400.  Answer  Book.  1966,  35  pages,  $.85  plus  $.40  shipping  and  handling. 
MOTOR  REPAIRMAN:  17.1403 


TEXAS  ,(UT) 


.  ELECTRIC  MOTOR   REPAIR  (ELECTRIC  MOTOR  REPAIRMAN)  -  ST|Jt)Y 

k  GUIDE  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TESTS.  1973,^8  assignments,  $19.95. 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  tne  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

ELECTRIC  MOTOR  REPAIR  ANSWER  BOOK.  1973,  $6.50.  ^ 

ELECTRICAL  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:  17.1499 
NEW  JERSEY  ^ 

PHYSICS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  Student's 
Manual.' 1965,  272  pages,  $2:50. 

For  use  with  day  trade  preparatory  classes,  this  manual  is  suitable  as  a  textbook 
for  a  related  physics  course  offere'd  to  electrical  trades  students.  The  unit  titles 
are  Introduction  to  Physics,  ^v'i-aiier  and  Its  Properties,  Mechanics,  Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound.  The  material  in  each  urUt  is  organized  into  several  checkirry  levels;  each 
level  contains  one  or  more  lessons  and  experiments.  In  ^addition,  questions , for 
discussion  and  Review  are  included  for  each  checking  level?"  ^  s 

,     PROJECTS  IN  ELECTRICITY  -  I.  Student's  Manual.  1965,  184  pages,  $1.75. 

This  manual  contains  a-series  of  projects  and  related  information  to  provide  practical 
experiences  for  day  preparatory  classes.  The  content  is  divided  into  divisions; 
numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the  jobs  included  in  the  division:  introductory 
%  material,  care  and  use  of  tools  and  equipment,  types  of  wire  (8),  soldering  tools 
.  (2),  signal  wiring'  (14),  appliance  grounding,  electrical  symbols  and  outlets  (>1), 
nonmetallic  sheathed  cable  (6),  oil  burner  circuitry  (1),  gas  burner  circuitry  (1), 
service  entrance  calculations,  service  entrance  equipment,  branch  circuit  overcurrent 
protection,- and  installing  a  service  entrance. 


OHIO 


BASIC  INSTRUCTIONAL  UNITS  FOR  THE  ELECTRICAL  TRADE.  Instructor's 
Manual.  1965,  40  pa9es7x$1.25.    .      ,  *       .  1 


ERIC 


This  manual  contains  a  suggested  course  outline  for  basic  electricity  and  basic 
eiefotronics  to  aid  the  instructor  in  developing  a  more  conlplete  course  of  study 
in  these  areas.  Suggested  jobs  and  problems  are  included. 


TEXAS  (UT) 

BASIC  ELECTRICITY  AND  CONVENTIONAL  MOTOR  COfJTROL  SERIES. 


joVtrol 


This  series  is  designed  primarily  for  electricians  who  want  to  qualify  for  advanced 
electrical  installation  and  servicing.  Each  of  the  units  in  this  series  contains  an 
assignment  book  and  an  instructor's  guide.  Units  2,  3,  and  4  utilize  the  same 
textbook;  Units  5,  6,  and  7  also  are  keyed  to  one  text.  The  instructor's  guide 
contains  information  sheets  and  examinations. 

Unit  1  BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Assignme'ht  Book.  85  pages,  $3.00;  Instructor's 
Guide.  102  pages,  $3.0d. 

Unit  2  BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Assignment  Book.  96  pages,  $3.00;  Instructor's 
Guide.  120  pages,  $3.00.   •  "  - 

Unit  3  BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Assignment  Book.  104'pages,  $3.00;  Instructor's 
Guide.  97  pages,  33.00. 

Unit  4  BASIC  ELECTRICITY,  ALTERNATING  CURRENT.  Assignment  Book.  123 
pages,  $3.00;  Instructor's  Guide.  147  pages,  $3.00. 

Unit  5  AC  CONVENTIONAL M^AGNETIC  MOTOR  CONTROL  -  Part  I.  Assignment 
Book.  55  pages,  $2.75;  instructor's  Guide.  74  pages,  $2.75. 

Unit  6  AC  CONVENTIONAL  IVTAbNETIC  MOTOR  CONTROL  -  Part  II. 
Assignment  Book.  90  pages,  $2.75;  Instructor's  GuWe.  103  pages,  $2.75> 

Unit  7  DC  MAGNETIC  MOTOR  CONTROL.  Assignment  Book.  121  pages,  $3.00;' 
instructor's  Guide.  122  pages,  $3.00.. 


COMMERCIAL  ELECTRICIAN.  Student's  Guide.  (Cboper^tive  Training.)  1969,33 
assignments,  $3.50. 

This  manual  contains  study  material  broadly  categorized  under  five  uriit  headings. 
COMME^RCtAL\ELECTRICIAN  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual,  1969,  $t.55. 
STATIC  CONTROL  SEF?IES.  (Cooperative  Ij^^i^q.) 

This  jeries  of  five  unit  courses  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  learning  to  read 
logic  ^di^gram"^  and  to  understand  the  functions  of  static  control  elements.  These 
are  ^programmed  texts  with  information  sheets  supplemented  by  examptes  and 
il lustrations.'^"'   '  - 

Unif  9/^  BASIC-  CONTROL  FUNCTIONS.  Programfffed  Text.  1964,  $5.40. 

Unit  9B  MAGNETIC  ^VlfiJJf  lERS.  Study  Gu?de.  1964,  $3.25;  Unit  9B  InstructoTV 
Guide.  1964,  $3.25.  .  "  *  \ 
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V  Unit  9C  REMOTE  CONTROL  BY  INDUSTRIAL  TELEMETRY.  Programmed  Text. 

1965,  $6.40. 

Unit  10A  LOGICAL  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS.  Programmed 
Text.  1967,  347  pages,  $7.00. 

Unit  IOB^OmRtT  PROCESS  CONTROL.  Programmed  Text.  1970,331 

pages,  $10.50. 

'  ELECTRONICS  OCCUPATIONS:  17.15 
NEW  MEXICO 

VOCATIONAL  ELECTRONICS.  Course  Outline.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  67  pages, 
free,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  suggested  course  outline  for  vocational  electronics  contains  sections  on 
orientation,  basic  principles  of  electricity/electronics,  fundamentals  of  direct 
current,  AC  funcjamentals,  electron  tube  fundamentals,  solid  state  fundamentals, 
test  equipment,  systems,  television,  industrial  applications,  and  job  preparation. 

'south  CAROLINA 

PRINCIPLES  OF  AC  GENERATION  AND  TRANSMISSION.  Teacher  Resource. 
1973,  29  tpansparencies,  $4.00. 

/  This  book  contains  a  set  of  29  transparencies  illustrating  transformer  grounding, 

connections,  and  arrangement.  The  transparencies  contain  definitions  and  detailed 
V  diagrams  that  carefully  explain*  ways  transformers  work.  Examples  of  the 
transparencies  included  in  the  set  are:  Development  of  Sine  Wave,  Simple 
Transformer  -  Step  Dowp  Type,  Rules  for  Star  Connections  -  Current  and  Voltage 
Relationships,  typical  Transmission,  and  Distribution  System  for  Three  Phase  AC. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  17.1501 
OHIO 

COMMUNICATION  ELECTRONICS.  Suggested  Course  Outline.  1973,  59  pages, 
$2.00  each  plus  $.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  is  a  suggested  course  outline  for  a  two-year  vocational  communication^ 
S  electronics  prograrTT>+j;^cludes  an  outline  of  manipulative  tasks,  related  technology, 
and  references.  Task  areas  include  DC  and  AC  current,  tubes,  semi-conductors, 
audio  devices,  receivers,  -transmitters,  TV  servicing,  and  business  practices. 

INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS:  17.1502 
OHIO 

BASIC  ELECTRONICS  1.  Experiment  Manual.  1967,  386  pages,  $4.50  plus  $.40 
postage  and  handling. 

This  manual  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  skill«L^nd 
knowledge  necessary  to  enter  and  progress  in  the  electroni.cs  industry.  As  is  comrrton 
with  other  manuals,  the  material  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  experiments  paral^eli/g 
the  subject  matter.  ' 

BASIC  El/cTRONICS  I.  Instructor's  Guide.  1967,  311  pages,  $4.25  plus  $.40 
.  shipping  and  handling.  ^ 


ERIC 


\ 


This  IS  one  of  a  series  of  three  manuals  and  includes  a  learner's  manual  These 
manuals  were  developed  to'  meet  the  requirements  for  personnel  trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  industrial  electronics.  The  guide  consists  of  140  lesson  plans  and 
is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  manuals  organized  similarly.  A 
bibliography  is  mciuded. 

BASIC  ELECTRONICS  I.  Learner's  Manual.  1967,  280  pages,  S3. 75  plus  $.40 
postage  and  handling. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  aid  the  student  to  perform  assignments  in  an 
organized  manner.  The  manual  consists  of  140  study  guides.  The  numbering  and 
subject  matter  of  each  guide  parallels  the  arrangement  of  materials  in  the  other 
two  manuals.  Each  guide  contains  specific  study  directives  and  references. 

BASIC  ELECTRONICS  II.  Experiment  Manual.  1971,455  pages,  $6.00  plus  $.40 
shipping,  12th  grade. 

This  laboratory  manual  is  one  of  a  three-part  set  of  manuals  designed  for  the  second 
year  of  electronics.  The  laboratory  manual  coordinates  the  student's  practical 
experiences  with  his  technical  training.  The  other  parts  of  the^set  include  a  learner's 
manual  and  an  instructor's  manual. 

BASIC  ELECTRONICS  II.  Instructor's  Manual.  1972,264  pages,  $4.50  plus  $.40 
shipping,  12th  grade.  "  *     *    ,  . 

This  instructor's  manual  is  one  of  a  three-part  set  of  manuals  designednfor  the 
second  year  of  electronics.  The  manual  includes  lesson  plans  and  outjinesto  follow 
as  the  instructor  presents  a  particular  lesson  during  the  related  instruction  period. 
Also  included  are  page  references  to  recommended  textbooks  and  to  additional 
information  for  further  study.  The  other  parts  of  the  set  include  a  learner's  manual 
and  a  laboratory  manual. 

BASIC  ELECTRONICS  II.  Learner's  Manual.  1972,  246  pages,  $4.50  plus  $.40 
shipping,  12th  grade.  ^ 

This  learner's  manual  is  one  of  a  th"ree-part  set  of  manuals  designed  for  the  second 
year  of  electronics.  The  learner's  nnanual  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
instructor's  manual  of  the  same  title-  The  purpose  of  the  guide  is  to  aid  each 
student  in  studying  the  specific  textbooks  recommended.  It  divides  the  books  into 
small  study  units,  informs  the  student  of  the  essence  of  each  unit,  and  provides 
each  student  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  he  has  learned  each 
unit.  The  other  parts  of  ttje  set  include  a  laboratory  manual  and  an  instructor's 
manual. 

INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS.  Suggested  Course  Outline.  1973^  41  pages,  $2.00^ 
each  plus  $.40^shippiQg,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  is  a  suggested  course  outline  for  a  two-year  vocational  industrial  electronics 
program.  It  includes  an  outline  of  manipulative  tasks,  related  technology,  and 
references.  , 
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OHIO 

UNDERSTANDING  RADIO,  instructor's  Manual.  1967  (Reprint),  81  pages,  $1.30 
plus  $.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

r 

This'  manual  furnishes  an  abbreviated  lesson  plan  for  the  instructor  using  group 
instruction  methods  for  the  teaching  of  a  course  in  radio. The  lessons  are  correlated 
with  the  assignment  sheets  found  in  the  learner's  manual,  and  a  combination  of 
^       both  will  greatly  aid  in  the  teaching  of  both  shop  and  related  information  for 
^       the  radio  trade.  The  nrfinual  includes  a  list  of  reference  readings  for  each  lesson. 
^  A  series  of  guide  posts  for  effective  presentation  stresses  visual  aids  and  models 

and  lists  the  assignme^it  sheets  which  will  aid  in  the  mastery  of  each  lesson.  This 
IS  a  valuable  aid  when  using  the  group  instruction  method  of  teaching  school,  trade 
extension,  or  apprentice  groups. 

UNDERSTANDING  RADIO.  Learner's  Manual   1967  "(Reprint),  158  pages,  $1.60 
plus  $.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade.  * 

This  manual  consists  of  60  individual  assignments  which  constitute  a  beginning 
course  in  radio.  Each  assignment  covers  a  fundamental,  easily  understandable  lesson 
and  is  correlated  with  the  instructor's  manual.  The  material  is  excellent  for 
individual  as  well  as  group  instruction  use.  'It  will  be  of  value  when  instructing 
school,  trade  extension,  or  apprentice  groups. 

TEXAS'(UT)  (A  &  M  UNIVERSITY  -  EES) 

R^ADIO  AND  TELEVISON  SERVICING.  Course. Outline.  1970,  105  pages,  $1.50.  ' 

This  is  a  suggested  basic  course  outline  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  developing 
a  course  of  study.  Topics  include  radio,  fundamentals,  construction,  receiver 
construction,  transistors,  television  servicing,  and  other  aspects  of  the  trade.  A 
bibliography  and  list  of  visual  aids  are  included. 

TELEVISION  SERVICE  AND  REPAIR  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS. 
Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1968,  4  divisions,  37  units,  98  assignments, 
$8.00.  ^  •    *  •  - 

Included  m  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments.  ^ 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

TELEVISION  SERVICE  AND  REPAIR  ANSWER  BOOK.  1968,  $2.50. 

ELECTRONICS  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:    17.1599  ' 
NEW  JERSEY 

ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY  MANUAL  -  Volume  I.  Student's  Manual.  1570, 
^2  pages,  $1.75. 

This  manual  contains  problem  solving^  techjT[gues  in  such  fields  as  electrostatics, 
basic  circuits,  power  supply,  and  electromagnet's,  force. 

^    ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY  MANUAL  -  VolumXil.  Student's  Manual.  1970, 
73  pages,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Volume  I  and  covers  oscilloscopes,  frequency  and  phase, 
inductance,,  circuits,  and  transformers. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ELECTRONICS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  AND  ELECTRONICS 
STUDENTS  -  Part  I.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  198  pages,  $2.00. 


The  manual  introduces  vocational  electronics  students  to  the  theory  underlying 
the  trade.  Included  are  such  units  as  atoms,  electrons,  efectricity,  current  and 
conductors,  resistors,  and  meters. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ELECTRONICS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  AND  ELECTRONICS 
STUDENTS  '  Part  II.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  169  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  contains  such  units^as  magnetism,  meter  movements,  multimeters,  and 
amateur  radio  licensing.  Each  lesson  is  suitably  illustrated  for  secondary  students. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY.  Instructor's  Guide.  1966,  46  pages,  31.25. 

This  IS  an  instructional  outline  designed  to  be  used  in  secondary,  post  secondary, 
and  adult  education  classes  for  1256  hours  of  instruction  covering  the  basic  skills 
and  technical  information  in  this  field.  Ijt  contains  a  bibliography,  list  of 
instructional  aids,  equipment  and  tool  lists  with^costs,  test  equipment  and  costs, 
suppltes,  manuals,  and  a  suggested  facility  layout. 


FOREMANSHIP,  SLlP€l=?VISION,  fiko  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT:  17..17 
OHIO 

EFFECTINJJ^  speaking  for  supervisory  personnel.  Leader's  Manual. 
1967  (Rej^int),  86  pages,  82.00  plus  S.40  postage  and  handling. 

The  Manual  is  a  step-by-step  guide  for  presenting  a  practical  course  in  effective 
speaking.  There  are  supportive  materials  that  help  the  leader  to  make  an  attractive 
and  interesting  presentation  of  the  course  content. 

EFFECTIVE   SPEAKING    FOR    SUPERVISORY   PERSONNEL   -  HANDOUT 
SHEETS.  Leaders  Resource  Matertal.1 1967,  20  pages,  SI. 00  plus  $.40  postage  and 
_  han(^ling. 

This  is  a  packet  of  handout  sheets.  Each  sheet  emphasizes  an  important  part  of 
the  course. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  TRAINING  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSOMNEL.  Leader's 
Manual.  1970v(Reprint),  85  pages,  S2.80  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

The  m^^npal  provides  an  orderly  presentation  to  help  supervisors  develop  skill  in 
obtaining  results  through  those  they  supervise.  There  are  five  2-hour  sessions  which 
include,  such,  resource  material  as  handouts,  flannel  board  cutouts,  and  tape 
recordings  to  make  the  course  an  interesting  and  helpful  experience  for  supervisors 
and  managers. 

HUMAN  ffELATlONS  TRAINING  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.  Handout 
Sheefts.  Leader's  Resource  Material.  1970,  15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.^  postage  and 
handling.  > 

^P?  sheets  are  designed  to  emphasize  the.  important  points  in  the  presentation 
a|icl  to  provide  the  trainee  with  a  vfsual  reminder  of  the  highlight  of  the  course 
^..^^htent. 


HUMAN   RELATIONS  TRAINING   FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.  Tape 
Recordings.  Leader's  Resource  Material.  1970,  tapes,  $4.00  plus  S.40  shipping  and 
^  haTidling. 

The  cases  presented  by  the  leader  ar#  recorded  and  are  available  on  tape  or  records. 
The  professional  manner  in  why^  the  material  is  handled  heightens  interest  in 
^  the  course  when  the  reccjfdfffgs  are  used. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  OCCUPATIONS:  17.19 
INDIANA  ' 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  GRAPHIC  ARTS  IN  INDIANA.  1970,  131  pages, 
31.25,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  guide  for  teaching  graphic  arts  is  designed  to  assi^  the  teacher  m  his  attempt 
to  acquaint  his  students  with  the  graphic  arts  indu^ry.  It  is  written  in  outline 
form  listing  teaching  activities,  text  references,  student  activities,  technical  content 
outline,  and  suggested  audiovisuals. 

NEW  MEXICO 

GRAPHIC  ARTS.  Course  Outline.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  39  pages,  free,  11th  and 
12th  grade. 

This  s.uggested  course  outline  for  graphic  arts  contains  sections  such  as  orientation, 
letterpress,  basic  photography,  silk  screen  printing,  offset  printing,  and  indirectly 
related  information. 

PRINTING  PRESS  OCCUPATIONS:  17.1902 
MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  OFFSET  PRINTING  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION.  Instrp^r's  Guide.  1967,  50  pages, 

$1.00.  \<y 

The  guide  contains  an^'l^alysis  of  operations,  suggested  jobs  for  training,  and 
outline-related  instructions*.  It  also  contains  references  and  suggested  equipment 
and  supply  lists.  The  course  outline  is  primarily  designed  as  a  guide  for  a  high 
school  course  requiring  1080  hours  of  training. 

MISSOURI 

GRAPHfcxCOMMUNICATIOtVS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  51  pages,  $4.25  plus 
postage  and  handling,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  publicatioa-contains  a  course  outline-and  a  sample  course  of  study  for  graphic 
communications.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  by  teachers  as  a  guide  in  setting" up 
and  operating  vocational  printing  programs.  The  content  of  this  publication  is  based 
on  the  latest  references  available  at  the  time  of  publication.  Included  in  this  guide 
are  course  objectives,  analysis  of  printing,  suggested  teaching  plan,  student  projects, 
assignment  sheets,  a  final  exam,  and  evaluation  procedures. 

NEW  JERSEY 

E^fGLISH  FOR  PRINTERS.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  159  pages,  $2.00. 

V 

The  vieyvpoint  of  this  text  is  that  of  English  as  an  everyday  working  tool.  The 
printing  student  is  aided  in  understanding  punctuation,  trade  terms,  special 
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punctuation  marks,  and  abbreviations.  Spelling  and  proofreading  are  also 
emphasized.  Achievement  tests  are  incorporated  at  the  end  of  each  unit,  and  a 
final  examination  is  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

PHYSICS  FOR  PRINTERS.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  119  pages,  $2.00. 

The  physical  principles  that  app/fy  to  printing  are  dealt  with  in  relevant  fashion 
in  this  manual.  Units  include  measurements,  molecular  theory,  application  of  heat, 
levers,  light,  optics,  color,  and  electricity.  Each  lesson  contains  a  section  dealing 
with  things  to  do,  terms  to  define,  and  other  activities. 

TEXAS  (UT) 

PRINTING  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative 
Training.)  1970,  8  units,  82  assignments,  $4.25. 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

PRINTING  -  ANSWER  BOOK.  1970,  32.50. 

LITHOGRAPHY,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND  PLATEMAKING:  17.1903 
NEW  JERSEY 

PHOTQ^FFSET  PRINTING  AND  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  -  Volume  2, 
Elementary.  Student's  Manual.  1965,  210  pages,  32.00. 

This  manual  is  designed  for  students  enrolled  in  preparatory  and  extension  classes. 
The  content  is  divided  into  six  units  of  instruction,  each  broken  down  into  a  number 
of  lessons  as  shown  in  brackets:  camera  work  (8);  dark  room  work  (^offset 
stripping  (10);  plate  making  (3);  offset  press  work  (22);  and  bindery  work  (9). 
A  bibliography  and  a  series  of  achievement  tests  are  included. 

PHOTOENGRAVING:  17.1904 
NEW  JERSEY 

ART  OF  PHOTOENGRAVING  II.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  151  pages,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  fundamental  text  for  first-year  students,  [t  discusses  types  of  engraving, 
copy,  and  art  work  and  introduces  tools  and  basic  equipment.  The  process  camera 
and  the  fundamentals  of  photoengraving  are  also  treated  in  the  text  material. 

MARITIME  OCCUPATIONS:  17.22 
TEXAS  (UT) 

MOTORBOAT  MECHANIC.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  32 
assignments,  $4.00, 

This  unusual  occupation  has  been  broken  down  into  9  units  with  32  individual 
assignments  available  for  student's  use  in  completing  the  training  sequence.  An 
answer  book  is  available  to  coordinators. 

MOTORBOAT  MECHANIC  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  l970,  $2.00. 

METAL  WORKING:  17.23 

MACHINE  SHOP:  17.2302 
CALIFORNIA 

MACHINE  SHOP.  (Apprenticeship.)  f 
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These,  matertals  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Part  I.  Workbook.  1973  (Revised);  157  pages,  5  units,  53  instructional  topics,  $2.50; 
Testbook.  1973  (Revised),  $2.50;  Examination.  1973  (Revised),  $.50. 

V 

Part  II.  Workbook.'  1967  (Revised),  120  pages,  $2^5;  Testbook.  1967  (Revised), 
$2.50;  Examination.  1967  (Reprint),  $.50. 

Part  III.  Workbook.  1962  (Revised),  99  pages,  $2.50;  Testbook.  1962  (Revised), 
$2.00;  Examination.  1962  (Revised),  $.50.  - 

Part  IV.  Workbook.  1969,  168  pages,  $2.50;  Testbook.  1969,  $2.00;  Examination. 
1969,  $.50. 

CONNECTICUT 

PROGRESS  RECORD,  JTHEORY  OUTLINE  AND  JOB  ASSIGNMENT- PLAN 
BOOK  -  MACHINE  COURSE.  Instructor's  Manual.  1969,  free.. 

The  assignment  book  is  designed  to  reduce  paoer  work.  The  book  not  only  aids 
in  planning  but  it  has  space  for  locker  assignments,  text  assignmen^ts,  notes,  and 
other  papers.  It  contains  trade  theory  outlines  for  machine  shop  at  grades  10, 
11,  and  12. 

'INDIANA  A 

MACHINE  TRADES  GRINDING  AND  HEAT  TREATING.  1969,^0  pages,  $3.00, 
11th  and  12th  grade. 


This  study  guide  contains  an  outline  listing  the  skills,  knowledge,  ybnd  methods 
used  in  machine  trades.  Also  included  in  each  unit  are  an  assignment  sheet  which 
contains  several  questions,  a  listing  of  the  text  and  reference  material,  technical 
terms,  .and  safety  hints.  '  /,  \  ^ 

MODERN  MATHEMATICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  MACHINE  TRADES  --^  Volume  1. 
1973,  381  pages,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

MODERN  MATHEMATICS  AS  APPLIED  Vo  MACHINE  TRADES  '-  Volume  2. 
1973,  288  pages,  11th  and  12th  grade.  ^ 

Volume  1  and  Volume  2  were  developed  through  a  research  project.  Included  in 
eabh  of  these  two  volumes  are  technical  information  lead-in  sheets,  machine  trades 
technical  information  sheets,  technical  assignment  sheets,  sample  technical  operation 
sheets,  and  sample  technical  job  sheets.  Volume  1  is  designed  to  be  utilized  by 
first-year  machine  tool  technology  student^;  Volume  2js  designed  for  students 
in  the  second  year.  Each  volume  was  written  with  the  student  in  mind;  ease  of 
reading  and  understanding  is  a  primary  objective.  Although  the  two  volumes  are 
not  designed  to  be  a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  machine  trades  area,  sample 
operation  sheets  and  sample  job  sheets  have  been  included  to  illustrate  the 
utilization  of  the  technical  information  sheets  in  specific  operations  and  jobs. 

MISSOURI 

t  VOCATIONAL  MACHINE  SHOP.  Individual  Study  Guide.  1973,  137  pages,  11th 
and  12th  grade. 

This  study  guide  consists  of  an  analysis  of  ^asic  Vocational  Machine  Shop  along" 
with  assignment  sheets  covering  the  related  occupational  information  to  be  taught 


by  the  school.  It  has  been  designed  to 'help  the  student  learn  machine  shop  on 
an  individual  basis  either  in  full-time  school  or  cooperative  part-time  programs. 
This  guide  is  directly  related  to  the  instructions  in  Basic  Vocational  Machine  Shop 
and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  instructor's  guide. 

VOCATIONAL  MACHINE  SHOP.  Instructor's  ,Guide.  1972,  275  pages,  $10.00, 
11th  and  12th  grade.  -  '  -      ^      ^  ^  ^ 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  materials  that  vocational 
and  practical  arts  instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  organizing 
basic  machine  shop  courses.  TJ^  gujde  is  organized  into  lesson  plans.  Each  lesson 
\plan  format  includes  a  scope  of  the  unit  statement;  a  lesson  title;  lesson  objectives; 
Jii^ormational  references  tqi  the  most  current  textbooks;  a  list  of  supplementary 
teaching  aids;  an  introj^^tory  statement;  a  lesson  outline  or  steps  of  procedure; 
lesson  interaction  items;  a  list  of  suggested  classroom,  shop,  or  laboratory  activities; 
and  example  unit  test  items  for  each  lesson. 

fNEW  JERSEY 

MATHEMATICS  I  -  MACHINE  SHOP.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  107  pages,  $1.50. 

The  content  utiWzes  such  machine  shop  items  as  the  vernier,  the  micrometer,  tapers, 
and  belt  distances  upon  which  to  base  problems.  The  units  includS  numbers, 
percentages,  ratios,  powers  and  roots,  measurements,  speeds  and  feeds,  screw  threads, 
and  other  machine  shop  information. 

OHIO  ,  '  .  ' 

JIGS  AND  FIXTURES.  Learner's  Manual.  1971  (Reprint),  64  pages,  $1.25  plus 
S.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade.  ^'^ 

This  is  a  workbook  that  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the  textbook.  Jig  and  Fixture 
Design.  Albany  New  York:  Delmar  Publishers,  1947. 

MACHINE  TRADES  I.  Learner's  Manual.  1965  (Revised),  378  pages,  $3.25  plus 
S.40  postage  and  handling.    '  < 

This  manual  is  organized  on  the"  basis  ofH31  assignment  sheets  under  the  following 
divisions:  bench  work,  driHing  machine  work,  engine  \<xt\^.  work,  turret  lathe  work, 
»  and  power  saw  work.  It  is  designed  for  use  with  in-school  related  work  classes, 
apprenticeship,  and  trade  extension-type  training.  An  objective  test  is  contained 
%at  the  end  of  each  division.  References  are  included. 

MACHINE  TRADES  I.  Answer  Book.  1965  (Revised),  97  pages,  $1.50  plus  $.40 
postage  and^  handling. 

This  book  contains  answers  to  questions  listed  on  assignment  sheets  in  the  Machine 
Trades  I  learner's  manual. 

MACHINE  TRAD^ES  II.  Learner's  Manual.  1962,  389  pages,  $3.00  plus  $.40  postage 
and  handling. 

This  is  a  compsfnion  volume  to  Machine  Trades  I.  The  content  is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  153  assignment  sheets  under  the  following  divisions:  shaper  work, 
milling  machine  work,  planer  work,  grinder  work,  metallurgy,  heat  treating,  gears. 


and  gearing.  It  was  designecj^  for  use  with  in-school  related  work  classes, 
apprenticeship,  and  trade  extension-type  training.  An  objective  test  is  contained 
at  the  end  of  each  division.  References  are  included. 

MACHINE  TRADES  II.  Instructor's  Manual.  1971,  394  pages,  ^4.00  plus  $.40 
shipping,  l^th  grade. 


The  instructor's  manual  is  a  companion  volume  to  Machine  Trades  I;  a  learner's 
manual  is  also  available.  This  manual  contains  shaper  work,  milling  machine  work, 
planer  work,  grinder  work,  metallurgy,  heat  treating,  gears,  and  gearing.  The  manual 
has  been  designed  to  assist  the  instructor  in  teaching  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  machine  trades. 

OKLAHOMA 

MACHINE  SHOP.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  794  pages,  $15.00,  11th  and  12th 
grade.  ^ 

This  self-contained  instructional  manual  is  written  In  terms  of  student  performance. 
It  contains  16  units  of  instruction  in  orientation  and  safety,  materials,  heat  treating, 
measuring  tools,  cutting  tools,  and  machine  tools.  Each  unit  contains  behavioral 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  information  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment 
sheets,  job  sheets,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests. 

TEXAS  (UT) 

MACHINIST  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TESTS.  1972,  71  assignments, 
17  units,  $8.50. 

Safety,  tools  and  equipment,  principles  of  measurement  and  drawing,  metals  and 
^  alloys,  and  basic  metallurgy  are  covered  in'^the  71  assignments  presented  in  17 

units.  .  , 

MACHINIST  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972„  $4.00. 

This  manual  provides  the  answers  to  the  Machinist  manual. 

MACHINE  TOOL  OPERATION:    17.2303  ,  ^ 

INDIANA  "  " 

^     .  PRECISION  MEASUREMENT.  19^,V|00  pages,' $1.00,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

.    ^  This  instructor's  guide  contains  'a  series  of  assignments  designed  to  develop  skill 
in  precision  measuring  for  the  machine  tool  industry. 

NEW  YORK 

ENGINE  LATHE  OPERATOR.  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  132  pages,  $1.00,  11th 
and  12th  grade.  ^ 

This  instructor's  guide  is  written  in  the-form  of  a  syllabus  with  16  shop  projects 
for  training  engine  lathe  operators.  Each  project  includes  objectives,  an  equipment 
list,  operations,  materials,  and  selected  references. 

SURFACE  GRINDER  OPERATOR..  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  103  pages,  $.75, 
secondary  and  adult 

This  is  a  curriculum  guide  for  training  the  surface  grinder  operator. "^Hie^ide 
contains  job  sheets  with  drawings  for^the  construction  of  17  shop  projectsfovering 
the  operatioh  of  the  surface  grinder  only. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

'READING  THE  MICROMETER.  Student's  Guide.  1970,  8  pages,  $.75. 

The  guide  contains  an  explanation  of  the  steps  involved  in  reading  the  micrometer. 
There  is  a  series  of'exeVcises  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  learning.  A  test  completes 
the  leaflet.       ^  .  \ 

READir^G  THE  MICROMETER.  Teacher's  Handbook.  1970,  7  pages,  $1.00. 

This  h^Mbook  was  prepared  to  assist  the  teacher  in  acquainting  students  with  ^ 
the  micrometer,  its  parts,  and  methods  of  reading  it.  An  introduction  giving  some  ^ 
nomenclature  and  transparencies  showing  the  parts  of  the  micrometer  are  included. 
^A  student  guide  is  also  available  at  50$. 

METAL  /rADES,  COMBINED:  17.2304 
MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  METAL  TRADES  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  1967,  62  pages,  ' 

$a.oo. 

This  guide  contains  an  analysis  of  operations,  suggested  jobs  for  training,  and  an 
outline  of  related  instruction.  References  and  an  equipment  list  are  included.  The 
course  plan  follows  the  "cluster"  concept  covering  the  machinist,  sheet  metal 
worker,  and  combination,  welder.  The  course  outline  is]  primarily  designed  as  a 
>  guide  for  a  high  school  course  requiring  1080  hours  of  training. 

OREGON 

METALS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1969,  124  pages,  $2.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  instructor's  guide  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  one  of  five 
key  metals  occupations:  welder  (arc,  gas  shielded  arc),  machinist,  foundry  worker, 
sheet  metal  worker,  and  combination.  The  guide  is  organized  in  a  three-column 
format  which  includes  rec|Ujred J<now|edges^  and  skills,  objectives  for  the  student, 
and  suggested  learning  activities. 

SHEET  M^TAL:  17.2305 

CALIFORNIA  T»/ 
SHEET  METAL.  (Apprenticeship.)  / 

..These  materials  are  available  for  use  in  rejated  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Part  I.  Workbook.  1966  Jfti  pages,  $2.50,  7  units,  71  instructional  topics;  Test- 
book.  1966,  $2.50,  ExamjBion.1966,  $.50. 
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Part  II.  Workbook.  1968^evised),  $3.00;  Testbook.  1968  (Revised),  $2.00; 
Exarriination.  1968  tRevised),  $.50. 

Part  III.  Workbook.  1970  (Revised),  $3.00;  Testl^ook.  1970  (Revised),  $^,00; 
Examination.  1970  (Revised),  $.50. 

Part  IV.  Workbook.  1972  (Revised),  96  pa^es,  $2.00;  Testbook.  1972  (Revised), 
S2.00;  Examination.  1972' ( Revised),  $.50. 


MISSISSIPPI  .  - . 

VOCATIONAL,  SHEET  METAL  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
*MANAGEMEN,T  OF  INSTRUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.  1967,  29,  pages,  $1.00. 

*this  guide  contains  an  analysis  of  operation's,  sugge'stecf  jobs  fot  training,  arid  arl 
Qutlme  of  related  instruction.  It  also  contains,references  and  suggested  equipment 
,    '     and  supply  lists.  The  outline  is  primarjiy  designed  as  a  guide  for  a  high  schoof^ 
,  course  requiring  1080  hours  of  training.       *  . 

TEXAS  ,(UT)  ^ 

SHEET    METAL   -   STUDY   GUIDE    AND   UNIT  TESTS.  ^S^u^ent's- 'Guide. 
.   •  (Cooperative  Training.)  1-966,  3  divisions,  14  units,  55  assignThents,  $5.00... 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

".SHEET  METAL  ANSWER  BOOK.  !96J6",  $2.40.  •  , 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING:  17.2306 
MIISSOURI 

•RESISTANCE  AND  SPECIAL  WELDIN^J'ROCESSES.  Instructor's  Guide.  1972, 
250  pages,  $5.50,- 1.1th  and  12th  grade.  ^ 

This  instructional  guide  is  composed  of  two  sections,  resistance  welding  and  special 
welding  processes.  The  resistance  welding  section  contains  15  lessons  ranging  from 
^principles  of  resistance  welding  to  electroslag-electrogas  wetding.  The  special  welding 
section  is  composed  of  8  lessons  ranging  from  laser  welding  to  submerged  arc 
welding. 

WELDING  TECHNOLOGY.  1970,  123  pages,  $2.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  study  guide  consists  of  an  analysis  of  welding  with  assignment  sheets  covering 
related  occupational  information  and  is  designed  for  use  in  cooperative  educational 

,  ,  programs  with  instruction  on  annndividual  basis.  A  table  of  contents  and  a  list 
of  references  are  included  to  aid  the  instructor  or  coordinator  in  making  assignments 

'  ^    "according  to  individual  need.  /  ' 

NEW  MEXICO  '         ^  > 

WELDING.  Course  Outline.  Teacher's  Guide.  19'73l'47  pages,  free,  11th  and  12th 
grade.  '  .'5        ,  ^  \  * 

This  suggested  course  ^outline,  for  ^welding  contains  sections  on  orientation, 
oxygen-acetylene,  ar-c  welding,  TIG  A/y^lding,  MIG  welding,  blueprint  reading  layout, 
and  indirectly  relajted  information. 

NEW  YORK 

TRADE  WELDINq'  SYLLABUS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1972,  56  ^a^es,  $.75,  11th  and 
12th  grade.       /  .  '  . 

This  guide  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  syllabus  Withal 4  units  covering  the  various 
types  of  weldjng,  resources,  suggested  minimum  equjjpment,  eye  safety,  and  welder 
certification.  A  three-column  format  is  used  in  the  syllables.  Column  1  lists  units 
of  in^lruction;  column  2  consists  of  objectives  foj:'  the  instructional  units;  and 
column  3/ contains  suggestions  for  the  teacher.    '      /b'  ,* 

"       .  .  ..  ■  ■ 


OKLAHOMA 

WELDING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,  356  pages,  $6.00,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

This  self-contained  instructional  manual  is  written  in  terms  of  student  performance 
9nd  contairts^U]iits^ofJn£^^  orientation,  blueprint  reading,  weld 

symbols,  oxyacetylene  we^pg/ a^  welding,  TIG  welding,  mfscellaneous,  and 
'becoming  a  good  Header.  Each  unit  contains  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities,  informatioru-shgets,  transparency  masters,  assignment^  sheets,  job  sheets, 
tests,^  apd  answers  to  .the  tests. 

GAS  WELDJNG:  17.230601  ' 
MISSOURI 

-<GAS  TUNGSTEN  ARC  AND  GAS  METAL  *ARC.  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  250 
pages,  39.00  plus  postage  and  handling.  \  .  ^ 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  materials  that  vocational 
and  practical  arts  instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  organizing 
y\{elding  course  content  for  their  courses  of  study.  The  guide  is  organized  into 
lesson  plan  formats.  Each  lesson  plan  format  includes  a  scope  of  the  unit  statement; 
a  lesson  \\X\e;  lesson  objectives;,  informational  references  to  the  most  current 
^te^tbooks;  a  list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids;  an  introductory  statement;  a  lesson 
outline  or  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  rtems;  a  Hst  of  suggested  classroom, 
shop.  Of  laboratory  activities;  and  .example  unit  test  items.  It  also  contains  39 
lessons  oi^TIG  welding  and  17  lessons  on  ^IG  welcfirig.   ''Z^ 

OXYACETYLENE  WELDING.  .Instructor's  Guide.  1971,. 200  pages,  $6.25. 

This  Instructional'^uide  is  designee}  to  provide  curriculum  materials  th^at  vocational 
.  '    and  practical  arts  instructors  can  utilize  in  identifying,  selecting,  and  organizing 
welding  course  content  for  their  courses  of  study.  The  guide  is  organized  jnto 
lesson  plan  formats.  Each  lesson  plan  format  includes  a  scope  of  the  unit  statement; 
a  lesson  title;  lesson  objectives;  infornriational  references  to  the  most  current 
textbooks;  a- list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids;  an  iotraduct^y  statement;  a  lesson 
-  outline  or  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  items;  a  li^  oTsuggested  classroom, 
'■"shQ^^.^or  laboratory^  activities;  and'exampHe  unit  test  items. 

ELECTRIC./V\/ELDING:    17.230602  • 
MISS0\JRI 

SHrELDED  METAL  ARC,  Instructor's  Guide.  1972,  225  pages,  $9.00  plus  postage 
^    *  '       and  handling. 

The  instructional  guide  is  designed  to  provide  curriculum  materials  that  vocational 
and  practical  arts  instructors -can  utilize  m  identifying,  selecting,  ancf  organizing 
welding  course  content  for  their  courses  of  study.  The  instructional  guide  is 
organized  into  lesson  plan  formats.  Each  lesson  plan  format  includes  a  scope  of 
-  the  unit  statement;  a  lesson. title;  lesson  objectives;  informational  references  to  the 

most  current  "textbooks;  ^  list  of  supplementary  teaching  aids;  an  introductory 
statement;  a  lesson  outline  pr^  steps  of  procedure;  lesson  interaction  it6ms;  a  list 
of  suggested  Glassroom,*shop,  or  labdratgry  activities;  and  example  unit  test  items. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKING:  17.2307 
CONNECTICUT 

TOOL  AND  DIE  COURSE  -  Grade  11.  Instructor's  Manual.  1969,  free.  . 

)  t.  ■  • 

In  addition  to  containing  the  objectives  for  tool  and  die  making  at  the  11th  grade, 
ths  boo^  provides  space  for  taking  attendance  and  assigning  jobs  and  work  areas. 
There  is  a  course  outline  included  that  covers  the  trade  theory  at  the  designated 
grade  level.   .    ~  — 

1  TOOL  AND  DIE  COURSE  ^  GracTe  12/lnstructor's  IVfanuah  1969,  free. 

In  addition  to  being  an  aid  in  reducing  the  instructor's  paper  wofk,  the'  manual 
contains  ^  trade  course  outline  for  tool  and  die  making  at  the  12th  grade  [evel.f 

TOOL  AND'  DIE  COURSE  -  Grade  13.  Instructors  Manual.  1969,  free.  >\ 


I 


This  m"anual  combines  details  of  a  plan  book  and  ^  trade  theory  course  outline 
for  activity  at  the  13th  grade  level. 

MISSISSIPPI 

VOCATIONAL  TOOL  ^AND  ^DIE  MAKING  -  BASIC  PLAN  FOR  THE 
ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMEMT  OF  INSTRUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide. 
1967,  6V  pages,  $1.00. 

This  guide  contains  an  analysis  of  operations,!.suggested  jobs  for  traWin^,  at\Xi  an 
-outline  of  related  Instruction.  1 1^  also  contains  a  iyibtiograi!)hV''''-aTKt:; 
equipment  list.  ThTs  course  outline  is  prin>arily  designed  as  a  guide  for  setting  up 
a  course  for  post-high  school  students  25  hours  a  week  fer  36  weeks,  a  two  year^ 
course;  or  30  hours  a  week  for"  72  weeks,  a  total  of  2160  hours. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES:  17.26 
BARBERING:  17.2601 

NEW  JERSEY  T^J-  \ 

ETHNIC  HAIRDRESSING.- 1973,  72  pages^.$2.50. 

■^his^  is  ar>- introductory  •  manual  ctivering  'the  actual  practice  of 'ftairdressing 
prQcedi/res  with  emphasis  on  the  hair  types  of  blacks.  Units  include  professional 
"  'ethics,  sanitary  procedures  and  requirements,  natgre^of  hair,'  disorders  of  hair  and 
scalp,  Shampooing  and  drying  the  hair,  methods^  of  hair* stj^htening,^  methods  of 
curling 'and  setting  the  hair,  haircutting,  and  hairstylihg  hints.  The  mangal  is 
illustral;ed  vyith  drawings  and  photographs.  A  set  of  questions  foll(i\A/^ -each- unit 
and  an  answer  book  is  available.  ^  .  ' 

COSMETOLOGY:   ,17.2602  '       ^  '  •  > 

NEW  JERSEY  .  '  *         •        .  ^ 

BEAUTY  CULTURE  1.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  501  pages,  $6.00.  ^  ' 

This  manual  is  axourse  outline  for  the  first  semester  (27b  hours)  of  a  four-semester 
'     course  in  beauty  culture.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  girtde  for  the 
y     teacher.  All  lessons  are  outlined  in  detail,  including  the  advance  preparation  needed.. 
Teaching^  tips  are  given  iri/  many  instances  and  space  for  the  teacher's  own  tips 
in  othap  instances.  Student  activities  are  outline^, and  incfude  quizzes. 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  COSMETOLOGY.  Student^s  Manual.  196'8,  345  pages, 
$2.50.  •     ^  4 

This  is  a  mathematics  text  related  to  the  cosmetology  trade.  The  usual  principles 
of  general  math  are  , presented  in  the  first  six  units  with  virtually "^T^y  problem 
related  to  cosmetology.  The  last  threfe  units,  taxes,  insurance,  and  accourns,  provide 
niany  practical-  problems.  •  / 

■RELATED  SCIENCE  COSMETOLOGY.  1972,  137  pages,  $^.00. 

» 

This  manual  gives  background  information  designed  to  be  taught  separately  from 
the  practical-application  side  of  cosmetology.  No  field  of  science  is  presented  in 
detail,  but  an  overview  of  each  is  given.  Topics  include  hygiene  and  sanitation; 
the  unseen  world  (microorganisms);  the  human  body  (includes  8  systems);  the  skin; 
\,  •the  hair  and  scalp;  nails;  chemistry  of  hair  products,  tints' and  bleaches,*  and 
cosmetics;  electricity;  and  light.  **  *  i 

THEORY  OF  BEAUTY  CULTURE.  1968,  204  pages,  $2.25. 

This  is  an  attractively  illustrated  basic  book  for  a  course  in  beauty  culture.  The 
^   *    .    text  tjas  20  units.  The  first  7  units  present  fundamentals  and  the  health  theory 
^  underlying  the  practice  of  beauty  culture.  The  last  13*  units  concentrate  on  the 

various  skills.  .  *  / 

NEW  YORK  '  '  , 

COSMETOLOGY.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  123  pages,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  suggested  instructional  guide  in  cosmetology  which  presents  the  essential 
content  to 'prepare  candidates  to  meet  state  licensure.'  Teachers  will  need  to  review 
the  content  and  adapt  it  to  local  conditions.  There  is  included^ a  job  description^ 
,  in  cosmetology,  detail  of  -several  required  units  of  instruction,  material  on  shop 
operation  and  m^najgement,  ^nd'a  selected  bibliography.  *  % 

>  •       ^  ' 

UBUC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS;    17.28  -      ^  ^  ^ 

FIREMAN  TRAINING:  17.?801 

CALIFORNIA    .      ^       ^  '  \  .    '  c 

CALIFORNIA  F^R^  SERVJCt  OCCUPATIOhV  ANALYSIS.  (Apprenticeship.) 
Student  Manual.  1971',  28  pages,  $.50.      •       -  ' 


This  is  part  of  a  master  plan  for  fire  service  trainir^g  and  education  and  is  prepared 
to  assist  in  the^  developmeat  <of  school  curriculunns,  .in-service  training  programs, 
courses  of  instruction,  and  instructional  materials,  ll  contains  391  tasks  ranging 
from  relati^fely  simple  operatioi^  to  cdmplex  management  responsibilities.  The  tasks 
are  grouped  into  19  blocl<s  and  into  a  variable  number  of  units  within  each  biock. 
The  block  and  unit  system  is  designed  to  facilitate  utilization  of-  the  analysis. 

%      .  ' 

FhRE  GRpUND  HYDRAULICSJApprenticedhip.)  Stu(ient  Manual.  197p;'56  pages, 
$'1.00  each.      -  '      ^'  ^ 

This  is  designed  for  use  as  a  fire  departrpent^trainin'g  nrianuai,  a  f^erence/for  students 
enrolled  in  fire*  s^ervice  training  and  fire  science  courses,  and  a  source  of  information 
for  individual  study  toward  carefer-advancement  in  the  fire' service.  Inducted  are"^ 


such  topits  as  a  simplified  fire  ground  hydraulics  system;  calculating  engine  pressures 
for  standard  handlines.and  master  streams,  overcoming  the  effects  of  head  pressure, 
calculating  engine  pressure  for  layouts  using  various  size  hoses,  utilizing,  purpp 
capacity;  punf)ping  in  relay;  supplying  pressures  othernhaq^andard  nozzle  pressures; 
estimating  available  flow  from  hydrants;  supplying  autorriab<;^sprinkler  systems,  and- 
making  other  calculations.- 

NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS  -  Training  Series  33.  Resource  Manual, 
s    1969,  $3.00.  y  ^.         *  . 

This  manual  contains  information  generally  unavailable  from  any  one  source.  Of 
significance  is  content  concerning  the  actions  the  courts  pernnrNQfficers  to  take 
"MQ^ apprehending  drug  offenders.  *         .  ^ 

MAINE 

'     FIRE  TRAINING  SERVICE  PROGRAM.  1972,.  8  pages,  adult. 

This  IS  a  brief  outline  of  areas  covered  in  a  12  to  27  hour  training  program  for 
firefighters.  Major»^reas  of  instruction  are  extinfiuishers,  hose,  protective  breathing 

^  equipment,  j-esuscitator,  basic  ladders,  pumjpjj^erial  platforms,  ladders,  officers' 

^course,  and  .tactics. 

OHIO  /  \        r'  .    .  '  '  * 

EMERGENCY  V^ICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINING.  Instructor's  Manual. 

^  1*971,  $4.50  plus  $.'40  ppstage  and  handling.  ^ 

•  ft 

The  manual  consists  of  a  ^ries  of  teaching  guides  prepared  as  a  plan  of  instruction 
using  thd'  textbook.  Emergency  Victiiji  Care' and  Rescue  Training. 

EMER(5ENCY  VICTIM  CARE  AND  RESCUE  TRAINING.  Textbook.  1971,372 
pages,  $4.25  plus  $.40, postage  and  handling. 

For  use  in  adult  and  extension  classes,  this  text  reflects  recent  medical  findings 
about  closed  heart  compression,  artifi^iial  respffation,  maneuverirfg  auto  accident 
victinrts  onto  backboards,  and  other  n6vvMnaterials.  Medical  aspects  were  reviewed 
by  physicians  who  are  experts  in^various  specialtfes.  The  text  is  well  illustrated. 
Chapter  titles  are:'  Emergency  and  Rescue  Vehicles,  Equipment,  Personnel, 
Operations,  Safe  Driving  Practice^,  Controlling  the  Situation,  Childbirth,  Common 
-  'Squqd  Ennergencies,  the  Mentally  Disturbed  Palient,  Resuscitation,  Oxygen  Therapy, 
Closfed  Chest  Heart  Comf^essiof,  Use  of  Backboards,  Rescue  Carrilr  and  Drags, 
Aerial  Ladder,  Rescue  Pcocedyres, '  Forcible  .  Entry,  ^  Gas  Masks,  Electrical 
Emergencies^  Cuttijig  Torches,'  Rope  'and  Rigging,  Shoring  and  Tunneling, 
Waterfrom  dperajions.  Unusual  Situations,  .Records  and  Reports,  Postmortem 
•  Conferenc^  aryd  Legal  Aspects. 

FIRE  SERVICS^RAII^^NG.  Instructor's  Manual.  *1^73,  327  pages,  $10.00  plus 
$.40' postage  anol^ndling. 

This  manual  contains  26  detailed  te'acNihg  guides  for  the  basic  course  an^  is  keyed 
to  thQ  Fire  Servipe  Training  textbook.  These  guides  will  serve  as  a  plan  for -the 
instructor  when  utilizing  the^  group  instruction  method'.**     .  *        .  ' 

'  ^  .    .  *      .       r    :  ^ 
FIRE  SERVICE- TRAINING.  Le^ner's  Wqrkbook.  1973,  14t  pages,  $1.25  plus' 
'$.40  postage  and  handling. 


This  workbook  consists  of  assignments  which  break  the  Fire  Service  Training 
textbQt)k  dowrf  i.nto  easily  understandable  lessons.  Excellent  for  department  and 
brigade  basic  training,  class  study,  and  self-study  and  improvement  when  used  with 
the  textbook. 

>  FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING.  Textbook.  197^,'  612  pages,  $6.00  plus  $.40  postage 
and  handling. 

This  well  illustrated  revised  text  is  designed  for  use  in  basic  and  advanced  fire  service 
training  courses  and  other  specialized  courses  in  fire  fighting.  It  provides  information 
^  for  training  volunteer  and  paid  fire  fighters.  Chapter  titles  are:  Community  Fire* 

Defense,  Chemistry  of  Fire,  Classification  and  Use  of  Fire  Extinguishers,  Water 
as  Used  in  Fire  Fighting,  Fire  Hydrants,  Standpipe  and  Hose  Systems,  Sprinkler 
Equipment  and  Automatic  Alarms,  Fire  Pumps,  Fire  Hose,  Tools  and  Equipment, 
Rope  in  the  Fire  Service,  Ladders,  Gas  Masks,  Advance  Information-The  Alarm, 
Size  Up,  Forcible  Entry,  Rescue,  Exposures  and  'Confinements,  Fire 
Extinguishment,  Ventilation,  Salvage,  Overhaul  and  Pick-Up,  Care  of  Apparatus,  ^ 
Driving  Suggestions,  The  Run,  Postmortem  Conference,  Fire  Detection  and  Arson 
Investigation,  Inspections,^  and  Radiation  Hazards.  ^ 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING:  17.2802 
NEW  YORK 

LAW  -  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW  -  Adult  Course  Outline  Bulletin  No.  98.- 
1966,  95  pages,  $.50. 

» 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  an  adult  education  course  for  a  class  of  laymen  - 
people  who  want  some  basic  knowledge  of  law  as  it  applies  to  everyday  life. 

OHIO  • 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER  TRAINING.  Learner's  Manual.  1Sr71,  587  page5, 
"^.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  manual  is  designed  for  use  in  training  programs  to  provide  the  law  enforcement 
^  officer  with  the  skills  and  technical  knowledge  essential  in^  performing  his  duties. 
It  covers  the  practices  and  techniques  of  the  following  procedures:  acquiring  and 
maintaining  ugiform,  patrolling  on  foot  -  daytime  nighttime,  patrolling  in  an 
automobile  -  daytime  -  nighttime,  handling  misdemeanors  witnessed  by  officers, 
handling  misdemeanors  not  witnessed  by  officers,  handling  felonies,  handling  traffic 
violations,  handling  traffic  accidents,  arresting,  and  testifying  in  court.  -  -  ' 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER  TRAHSHNG.-lristructor's  Manual  1971,  800 
_  pages,  $8.25  plus  $:40  postage,  and  hjodling.^"' 

 ^        -  -  -  '  ' 

This  guide  contains  teaching  guides  for  each  of  the  training  procedures  included 
in  the  learner's  manual. 

» 

-^SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  TRADE  AND 
\      ^'INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAIVpIN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT.  1972,  62  pages,  $1.50  f)!us 
$.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade.'  % 

This  manual  of  suggested*  guidelines  for  developing  a  high  schgol,  law  enforcement 
training  program  is  designed  to  provide  enough  skill  aptitude  and  related  knowledge 


for  a  student  to  enter  law  enforcement  at  the  patrolman  levelf  as  security  agent, 
m  other  law  enforcement  agencies  at  their  starting  level.  The  manualjncludes 
\outlines  of  courses  in  math,  administration  of  justice,  history  of  law  enforcement, 
lavfr  enforcement,  defensive  tactics,  emer^^ency  victim 'care,  business  and  industrial 
security,  report  writing,  crimes  and  elements  of  law,  ethics  and  canons  of  law 
enforcement,  techniques  of  law  enforcement  phdtography,  data  processing,  science 
_    and  laboratory,  and  patrolling  and  driving  techniques  used  in  law  enforcement. 


QUANTITY  FOOD  OCCUPATIONS:    17.29  ' 

BAKER:  17.2901 
^  TEXAS  (Ut)  '  • 

BAKII^G.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  132  assignments,  $6.00. 

This  guide 'contains  assignments  and  unit  tests.  An  ansv\ter  book  is  available  for 
use  by  the  coordinator. 

BAKING  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  $2.70. 

COOK/CHEF:    17.2902  .  '  '  ' 

TEXAS  (UT)  ' 

,CHEF.  Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  66  assignments,  $3.75. 


There  are  25  units  and  66  assignments  in  this  guide  covering,  a  wide  range  of 
H  '  information  on  food  preparation.  The  ^swer  book  is'^for  use  by  the  coordinator 

in  evaluating  studS^t's  performance. 

CHEF  (ANSWER  BOOK-  Teacher's  Manual.  1969,  $1.90. 

MEAT  CUTTER:    17.2903  I  '        *    '.  ' 

CALIFORNIA  .    -  ' 

MEATCUTT.ING.  (Apprenticeship.)'  .  ' 

These  materials  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

~^Y.     Part  I.  Workbook.  1971'  (Revised),  142  pages,  33  instructional  tog)ics,  $2.25;- 
•Te'stbook.  1963  (Revised),  $2.25;  Examination.  .1963  (Revised),  $.35. 

J  Part  II.  Workbook.  1964  (Revised),  123  pages,  4  units,  23  instructional  topics, 

$2.25;  Testbook.  1964  (Revised),  $2.25;  Examination.  1964  (Revised),  $.35." 

■    TEXAS  (UT)-  •  .4 

MEAT  CUTTER  STUDY  MANI^AL  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TESTSl  1973,  $12.95. 

This  chanual  provides  a  thorough  -stydy  of  the  meatcutting  trade  insiuding  safety; 
to^^>t§^and  equipment;  careers  in  meatcutting;  a  short  history  of  the  caule  industry; 
ways  t5*br^4k  down  the/carcass  of  a  beef,  lamb,  or  pork;xutting  retail  cuts  frgm 
wholesale  cuts;  trade  rpd^matics;  pricing,  storing,  and  displaying  rrteatj^apd  other 
asppctSjOf .the  trade.  '  \ 

MEAT  CUTTER  ANSWER  BOOK.  1973,  $3.50. 

^      *  *' 
This  manual,  provides  answers  |to  the  manual  Meat  Cutter. 


SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR,  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION:  17.31 
MISSPURI        .  ^ 

'internal  combustion  engine.  1970,  107  pages,  $3.00  plus  postage  and 
handling,  11th  and  12tli  grade.  - — 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  which  includes  15  teaching  plarrs  for  90  days  or  periods 
of  instruction.  The  materials  are  based  upon  the  Briggs  and  Stratton  Corporation- 
instructional  ipaterials  and  engines.  It  include?  a  complete  bvefhauf  tool  list  and 
procedures  for  the  6  and  8  c\jb\c  rnch  Briggs  and  Stratton  ^gines. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA     '       '  -  -  • 

ROTARY  MOWER  SAFETY.  Teacher's  Resource.  1971,  4  transparencies,  $1.25. 

.  *  * 

This  set  of  four  transparencies  includes  speed  of  the  blade,  impact  of  the  bfade 
at  two  different  speeds,  and  the  amount  actually  cut  by  the  blade  at  walking  speed. 

SMALL  GA^LINE  ENGINES-FLOAT T YPE  CARBURETOR  REPAIR.  Student's 
Manual.  1972,  38  pages,  $1.25.  ^ 

This  instructional  manual  .is  designed  for  individual  student  use  with  a  minimum 
of  teacher  involvement."  Each  stuclent  progresses  at  his  own  speed.  Only  the 
float-type  carburetor  system  and  the  related  parts  necessacy  for  servicing  this  type 
^      -  ,  carburetor  are, covered  in  this  manual, 

SMALL  GASOLINE  ENGINES-IGNITION^SVSTEM  REPAIR.  Student's  ^Manual. 
1971,  51  pages,  $1.50, -11th  and  12th  grade. 

.  '    This  instructional  manual  is  designed  f^r  individual  student  use  wit^i  a  minimum 
of  teacher  involvemeniP  Each  student  prdgresses  at  his  own  speed.  Only  the  ignition 
*  systenn  and  the  related  parts^-necessary  for  servix:ing  the  ignitioTn  system  are  covered 
^  in  this  fnar\ual.  The  testing  of  the  coil  and  condenser  using  specialized  testing 

^  'equipment  is  not  covered. 

TEXAS^  (UT)  • 

MOTORCYCLE  REPAIR.  Student's.  Guide^.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  59 
assignments,  $6.85. 

«■ 

This  guide'^contains  repairmen's  inforjiiational  material  and  assignmMts  under  .17 
unit  headings.-  An  added  aid-to  the  coordinator  is  the  answer  bopk.  . 

MOTORCYCLE  ANSWER  BOOK.  Tether's  Manual.  1970,  $2.90, 

SMALL  ENGINES  AN©^utBOAJ=iD  MOTORS  -  STUDY  GUIDE. AND  UNIT 
.  *  TESTS.  Student's  Gaide:\CoiDpefative  Training.)  1965,  small  engines:  1.4  units, 

53  assignments;  outboard^motorsj,  4,  units,  15  assignments;  $4.00. 

Imcluded  in  the  ftui,cie  is  a^itggr^ss  chart  covering  tTie  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The"  answer  book  is  helpful  m^aluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

SMALL  ENGINES  JOVID. OUTBOARD.  MOTORS  ANSWER  BOOK.  1965,  $2.40. 

This  manual  contains  jtnswers  t6  the  manual  Small  Engines  and  Outboard  Motors 
'  Study  Guide  ^and  Unlt^ests.  '  -  '  ^ 


STATIONARY  ENERGV  SOURCES  OCCUPATIONS:  17.32 
PUMPING  PLANTS:  17.3202 
OHIO  0  ' 

BASIC  HYDRAULICS.  Learner's  Manual.  1973  .(Reprint),  95  pages,  $3.00  plus 
$.40  shipping,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

.  .  ■ 

-TWs  IS  a  workbook  that  contains  asertes  of-assignment  sheets  in  basic  "hydraulics 
including  review  of  math,  hydraulic  principles  and  formulas,  pumps,  bases  and 
tubing,  trouble  shooting,  filtration,^.and  circuit  diagrams.  An  answer  book  is  also 
available. 


./ 


BASIC  HYDRAULICS.  Answer-Book.  1973  (Reprint),  27  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40 
shipping. 

^Jhis  answer  book  accompanies  the  Basic,  Hydraulics  learner's'manual.  j 

STATIONARY  ENERGY  SOURCES  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHER:    17  3299 
CALIFORNIA 

FIRST  COURSE  IN  APPRENTICESHIP  -  OPERATING"  ENGINEERS., 
(Apprenticeship.)  .  ,  ^ 

These  materials  are  available  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

-'Part  I.  Workbook.  1965,  '141  pages,  4  units,  19^  instructional  topics,"  $1.25- 
Testbook.  1965,  $.5*. 

Part  II.  Workbook.'  1966,  117  pages,  3  units,' 13  instructional  topics^ -$1^0; 

Testbook.  1966,  $.50.  i 

HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  A'ND  ITS  USE§  -'VeRATING  ENGINEERS. 
(Apprenticeship.)  Workbook.  1*966,  171  pages,  9*,  units,  16  instructional  topics, 

$2.00;  Testbook.  1966,  $.25.  '  .      ,           ,  ' 

The_^workboqk  is-  designed  for  use  in  rented  instruction  courses,for  apprentices. 

^  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION-  ENGINES  -  OPERATING  ENGINEERS. 
(Apprenticeship.)  Workbook.  1967,  174  .pages,  7  units,  16  instructional  topics 
$2.00;  Testbook.  1967,  $.50. 

V  *  > 

This  "Workbook  is  available'for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 


LEATHERWORKING:  17.34 
SHOE  REPAIR:  '.17.3402 

INDIANA'  ■    .        .    ,  .  '  ' 

LEATHER  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SH^E  REPAIR.  1969,  148  pages,  $2.00. 

This^manual  on  leather  technology  and  shoe  repair  includes  section's  on  men's  soles, 
men's  heels,  wom&n!s  soles,  women's  hqels,  and  shoe  repair  machinery.  Each  section 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  )ob  sheetvyith  an  outline  of  procedures  and  appropriate 


^    1  outi 

illustrations,        v  ^^^^  \ 
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\ 

.UPHOLSTERING:  17.35 
'   '        TEXAS  (UT) 

FURNITURE  REPAIRMAN  A^D  UPHOLSTERERV Student's  Guide.  (Cooperative 
Training.)  1970,  48  assignments.  S^J.BO.  ^  ^  _  -~ - 

The  guide,  designed  for  student's  study  contains  11  units  dealing  with  both 
-  —  -  '  upholstering  and  furniture  repairing.  An  answer  book  is  helpful  to  the  coordinator 
*  ^  in  evaluating  student's  work. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRMAN  AND  UPHOLSTERER  ANSWER  BOOK.  Teachers 
Manual.  1970,  $2.50. 


WOODWORKING  OCCUPATIONS:  -  17.36 

MILLWORK  AND  CABINETMAKING:    17.3601  ^ 
CALW^ORNIA 

CABINETMAKING  AND  MILLWORK.  (Apprenticeship.) 

These  material?  are  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

Part  I.  Workbook.'  1962  (fievised),  $2.00;  Testbook.  1962  (Revised),  $2.00; 
Examination.  1962  (Revised),  $.35. 

Part  II.  Workbook.  1964  (Revised),  99  pages,  8  units,  34  instructional  topics,  $2.00; 
'  Testbook.  1964  (Revised),  $2.00;  Examination.  1964  (Revised),  $.35. 

Part  III.  Workbook.  1966  (Revised),  117  pages,  7^  units,  27  instructional  topics,- 
$2.00;  Testbook.  1966  (Revised),  $2.00;  Examination,  1966r  (Revised),  $.35. 

TEXAS  (UT)  .  ' 

CABINETMAKING  -  STUDY.'GUJLDE  AND  UNI'P  TESTS.  Student's  Guide? 
(Cooperative  Training.)  1569,  8  units,  73  assignments,  $4.70. 

Inducted  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  rtlated  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

y  '  CABINETMAKING  ANSWER  BOOK.. 1969,  $1.95., 

i         .  WOODWORKING^  OTHER:    17.3699     •  '  ' 

.  ^    TEXAS'  \  ■  .  ,  ■ 

FURNITURE  FINISHING  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.  Student  s  Guide. 
(Cooperative  Traiping.)  1967,  .13  units,  51  assignments.      ,  * 

I 

Included  in  the 'guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments. 
The  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  tests. 

~^       FURNITURE  FINISHING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1967,^1.95.; 

"TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS,  OTHf  R: ,  17.99 
CALIFORNIA 

INTRODUCTION  TO  APPRENTICESHIP.  Workbook.  (Apprenticeship.)  1968 
(Revised),  $2.75;  Testbook.  1968  (Revised),. $2.50;  Examinatidn.  1968  (Revised), 
$.35.  ' 

The  workbook  is  designed  for  use  in  related  instruction  courses  for  apprentices. 

ERIC  ^  ,  ■     ■  -  •  -1 


\ 

\ 


■    •     \>>       "  -     ■  ^ 

~  -INDIANA 

CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT  PERSONALITY  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS.  1971, 
16  pages,  $.30.  .  * 

This  manual  was^develo^d  for  trade  andi^^dustrial  students'  use  and  includes  such 
topics  as:  what  is  characte^?,  what  is  perlqinality?,  industriousness,  acctiracy,  and 
many  other  subjects^       *    ^  i#  ^ 

RESPONSIBrLITIES  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE.  1971,  10  pages,  $.30/ 

is  publication  was  developed  for  industrial  cooperative  students.  It  covers  such 
Spies  as:  adjusting  to  the  employer,  you  and  others,  adjusting  to  fellow  workers, 
accepting  resppnsibility,  tardiness',  and  other  subjects. 

SAFETY  HEALTH  &  HYGIENE  FIRST-AID  &  ENVIRONMENT.  1971 ,  20  pages, 
$.30. 

This  manual's  content  consists  of  areas  included  ifi  the  title.  The  manual  is  for 
use  by  industrial  cooperative  students. 

» 

^  SAFETY  •  OVERVIEW  OF  O.S.H.A.  1973,  22  pages,  $.60,  post  secondary. 

This  is  a  plan  -for  implementing  OSHA  into  the  safety  ^program,  of  skill  centers 
in  Indiana.         ^  '  ,  ' 

^  MISSOURI 

"        SAFETY  TRANSPARENCIES.  36  transparencies,  $4.00  plus  postage  and  handling. 

'     '  '  ' 

The  transparencies  illustrate  safety  in  trade  and  industrial  education. 

NEW  JERSEY  % 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION:  RELATED  DRAWING.  1973,20  pages,  »$1. 00. 

{ 

This  courSe  outline  is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to  read  blueprints  and  to^ 
learn  the  techniques  required  to  make  a  sketch.  These  capabilities  are  necessary 
if  he  is  to  become  a  successful  craftsman  *  in  the  field  of  building  construction. 
As  each  individual  progresses  in  his  chosen  vocation,  he  will  become  more 
competent  in  reading  construction  prints.  The  outline  is  planned  to  allow  the 
individual  to  work  at  a  rate  he  can  maintain  for  maximum  learning. 

bOiLDING   CONSTRUCTION:   RELATED  MATHEMATICS.  1973,'.  587pages, 
$1.50.  ^    ^-  ^  •  ' 

This  is  a  teacher*s  guide  expressed  in  behavioral  terms  for  a  course  in  related' 
ynathematics  for  the  building  trafdes.  It  contains  related  material  for  whole  fnimbers, 
equations;  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  useful  shortcuts,  measurements,  ratio  and 
proportion,  area  and  volume  calculatioos,  the  framing  square,  percentage,  common 
^      business  transactions,  insurance,  taxes,  business  ;partnerships,  and  estimating. 

^    BUILDItJlP  CONSTRUCTION:  RELATED  SCIENCE.  1973,  18  pages,  $1.00. 

Industrial  Science  in  Building  Construction  is  designed  fpr  an  SO-hour  program 
scheduled  ^tbr  five  periods  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  students  senior 
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year.  It  is  offered  in  a  self-contained  laboratory  with  all^ork  taught  as  related 
to  the  field  of  building  construction.  This  outline  is  one  of  a  series  of  outlines 
in  the  building  construction  program  and  is  intended  to  inform  the  student  as 
to  why  things  he  uses  in  his  chosen  field  Work  the  way  they  do  and  to  anticipate 
how  they  will  work  in  actual  Spractice.  The  cour*se  is  core-oriented  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  doing. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION:- ski U.S  OUTLINE.  1973,  37  pages,  $1.50. 

This  is  an  outline  of  skills  required  in  the  budding  construction  field,  specifically 
irr-  masonry,  carpentry,  roofing,  sheet  metal^  and  general  contracting.  These  are 
expressed  in  behavioral  terms  and  are  useful  for  individual  instruction.  It  is  designed 
for  a  two-year  program.  ^ 

.     SAFETY  PRACTICES  *AiMD  PROCEDURES  IN  SCHOOL  SHOPS.  Student's 
Manual.  1968,  185  pages,  $1.50. 

A  basic  safety  text,  this  book  car^  be  used  as  a  classroom  group  text  or  as  an 
individual  reference.  The  book  presents' the  material  in  42  topics' ranging  from 
safety  squads  to  individual  - pieces  .of  safety  equipment. 

NEW  MEXICO  ^  -      r  -  ^» 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES.  Teacher's  and  Administrator's  Guide. <1973,  22  pages, 
'  free.  ^  ^  °        -       ,  ,  ( 

This  guide  was  developed  to  help  trade  and  industrial  instrui^tors  and  administrator^*  ^ 
organize  advisory  committees.  The  guide  defines. advisory  committees,  gives  ttyT^t       ,  1-^ 
need  for  advisory  committees,  tells  ways  to  organize  them,  and  covers  other  topics.  X 

INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING.  Administrator's  Handbook.  1973,4! 
pages,  free.     ^      \  '  'f         '  ^  * 

Ttils  handbook^  describes  ^for  administrators  ways  to  organize  an  industrial 
cooperative  trainijng  program.  It  defines  the  program,  gives  advantages,  tells  ways 
/  to  start  a  program,  and  other  topics.  >,  ^ 

INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING.  Course  Outline.  Teacher's  Guide. 
1973,  15  pages,  free. 

This  suggested  course  outline  for  industrial  cooperative  training  contains  sections 
•oh  course^utline,  educational  specifications,  equipment  list,  floor  plan,  observatioa 
of  programs,  and  VICA. 

NEW  YORIC  '  I 

'  RELATED  GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  COOPERATIVE  TRADE  AND 
•?  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Teacher's  Guide.'  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,254 
pages,  $2.00.  '  I;. 

The  material  js  designed  for  use  by  teachers  of  general  r^ated  information  who 
♦  are  preparing  students  for  placement  in  the  world  of  ^A^orkr  It  contains  eight  sections 
such  as  orientation,  getting  a  job,  job  practices  and  human  relations,  persor^el 
management  and  labor  relations,  consumer  economics,  and  some  other  general 
information.  ,  a 


OHIO  .  ^  , 

0CCUPATI0NA1.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  SAMPLE  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  ;971, 
33  pages,  $2.00 /plus  $.40  shipping.' 

This  manual  gives  guidelines  for  the  operation  of  an  occupation  work  experience 
prograrn.  Included  are  objectives  of  the  program,  operational  policies,  program 
content,  suggested  fields  of  training,  ways  to  organize  programs,  and  other  topics. 

'  OHIO  AS^OCIA^PtON  -  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CtUBS  OF  AMERICA 
(LOCAL  CHTCPTER  AND  LEADERSHIP  6eVEL0PMENT  HANDBOOK)  VICA-4. 
^''1972,  42t,pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  publication  is  a  local  officer's  handbook  including  areas  on  orientation  to 
VI CA,  development  of  leadership,  hints  for  makmg  speeches,  parliamentary 
procedures,  and  the  duties  of  each  officer.  Recordkeeping  examples  and  a  sample 
parliamentary  procedure  quiz  are  included. 

OHIO  ASSOCIATION  -  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMEFTTCA^" 
(LOCAL  OFFICER'S  HANDBOOK)  VICA-2.  1969,  88  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40 
shipping,  11th  and*  12th,gradf.  * 

»  This  local  officer  s  handbook  is  prepared  to  present  a  guide  of  .activities  and 
programs  necessary  to  the  successful  implementaTion  of  a*?ewarding  youth  activity. 
The  handbook  contains  sections  on  introduction,  leadership  development,  dynamic 
personal  leadership,  a  leadership  plan  for  personal  improvement,  individual 
leadership  skills,  organization,  and  management. 

OHIO  VICA  CONTEST- MANUAL.  1972,  187  pages,  $2.95  plus  $.40  shipping, 
11th  and  12th  grade. 

.  This  /cA  contest  manual  is  designed  to  aid  the  local  chapter  in  preparing  for 
state  and  national  contests.  The  manual  contains  sections  on  general  rules,  specific 
rules,^  procedures  for  all  of  the  club,  and  skill  contests. 

TEACHING  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE.  1971,  56  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40^ 
shipping. 

This  handbook  on  parliamentary  procedure  inCjIudes  a  series  of  lesson  plans  and 
•  information  sheets  for^teaching  parliamentary  procedure.  Each  lesson  plan  gives 
a  step-by-step  procedure  for  teaching  a  specific  parliamentary  skill. 


TRAD1E  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  CURBia|tUM  GUIDE  FCTR  OHIO.  1971,84  pages,  $2.40. each 
plus  $.40  shipping,<WfW^and  12th  ^rade. 


0 


This  guide  has  been  developed  for  the, purpose  of  assisting  T&l  instructors  in 
teaching  consumer  ec^ucation  during  their  related  period. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  DIVERSIFIED  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING. 
1972  (Revised),  19  pages,  $.85  plus  $.40  shipping.  /  , 

This  publication  includes  a  description  of  the  objectives  and  standards  of  a 
cpoperative  trade  and  industrial  education  program^  (diversified  cooperative  training) 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  smaller^  community  v\j,ith  small  enrollment  and 
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limited  employment  opportunities.  The  program  is  \^efined  and  a  sample  class 
schedule  is  included.  The  appendix*  includes  a  sample  sjudent  application  blank 
and  diversified  cooperative  .training' agreement. 

i 

OREGON  ' 

INDUSTRJAL  MECHANICS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1969,  127  pages,  $2.50,  11th  and 
12th  grade. 

This  instructor's  guide  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  one  of  five 
key  industrial  mechanics  occupations:  ^  automobile  mechanics,  construction 
equipmen-t  mechanic,  diesel  mechanic,  garage  foreman,  and  office  macKine 
serviceman.  The  guide  is  organized  in  a  three-colunrinjprmat  which  includes  required 
knowledges  and  skills,  pbjectives'for  the  student,  and  suggested  learning  activities. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA      *  *  ^  '  ' 

DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATlONS*COORDINATOR'S  HANDBOOK.  Teacher's  Guide. ^ 
1973,  59  pages,  $4.00,  11th  and  12tht grade. 

This'  handbook  Is  designed  to  assist  School  administrators-^nd  coordinators  in 
establishing  new 'diversifed  occupations  programs  and  to  assist  the  coordinators 
of  existing  programs  to  operate  them  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  handbook 
contains  units  on  the  role  and  qualifications  of  the,  diversified  occupations 
coordinator,  advisory  committee,  recruiting,  selection  of  work  stations,  placement 
of  students,  supervising  students  on  the  job,  evaluation,  and  records  and  reports. 

SAFETY.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  39  pages,  $1.25,  jith  and  12th  grade. 

This  guide  has  been  prepared  to  aid  teacheft  in  conducting  an  effective  program 
of  safety  instruction  and  contains^general  information  in  safety  responsibilities, 
first  aid,  teacher  liability,  categories  of  safety' rules,  preventable  accidents,  specific 
shop  rules,  shop  and  lab  safety,  and  a  .transparency  list 

SAFETY.  1968,  31  transparencies,  $3.00. 

The  set  of  31  transparencies  and  paper  copies  stress  the  importance  of  propfer 
safety  habits  in  trades  and  industrial  education.  * 

TENNESSEE 

SHOP  LAYOUT  AND  EQUIPMENT  LIST.  1971,  155  pages,  $3.00,  11th  and  12th 
grade.  ' 

.  /  ■  .  • 
This  publication  -contains  suggested  shop^layouts  and  equipment  lists  for  the 
following  trades:  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  appliance  repair,  auto  body, 
auto  mechanics,  bricklaying,  commercial  art,  commercial 'foods,  cosmetology, 
drafting,  electricity,  carpentry,  masonry,  plumbing,  painting  and  decorating,  general 
metals,  machine  shop,  prevocational,  printing,  radio  brdadcastihg,  radio  and 
telel^fsion  service,  shoe  repair,  small  engines,  tailoring,  welding,  and  woodworking. 

TEXAS  (UT)  '  .         ^  "  . 

OPTICIAN  -  STUDY  GUIDE  AND  UNIT  TESTS.'^tudent^s  Guide.  (Cooperative 
_Jraining.)  1967,  7  units,  53  assignments,  $3.75., 

 /•  ;  > 

Included  in  the  guide  is  a  progress  chart  covering  the  jobs  and  related  assignments.- 
The-  answer  book  is  helpful  in  evaluating  work  on  the  assignments  and  unit  .tests. 
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STUDENT^S  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT  TO  WORK.  1973,  $12.95. 

This  is  a  valuable  classroom  tool  for  the  cooperative  and. trade  andjndustrial  teacher. 
Special  irifornriation  for  the  teacher  include:  the  use  of  group  discussions,  audiovisual 
equipment,  lesson  plans,  and  public  relations.  Lesson  topics  for  the  student  include 
safety,  job  application,  job  attitudes  and  relations,  personal  traits,  money  and 
banking,  and  school  and  civic  responsibilities.  Fifty-one  transparencies  accompany 
the  text  and  may  be  used  to  stren^hen  class  discussion.  '  ^ 

WISCONSIN 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  EDUCATION  FOf^SMALL  INDUSTRIES.  1971,  137 
pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  an  industrial  safety  curriculum  guide  developedV|or  small  industries  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  by  Stout  State  University.  The  guide  contains  an'overview  of 
industrial  accident  prevention;  the  Occupational  Safety  Health  Act  of  1970; 
management's  responsibility;  supervisor^  control;  _^tivation  of  stafQ 
^  equipment-tools  as  potential  hazards^"  m^tenaTs'afpotential  hazards;  requisites  for 
safe,  healthful  place  of  employment  and  protection  systems;^and  progranis  for  a 
^safe  place  of  employment. 


OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  MATEglAU  '    .  7 

Materials  that  fotldw  are  generarin  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and^are  listed  under 
the  headings  of  Administrator's  Resource,  Career  Education,  Student's  Resource,  or  Teacher's 
Resource.  The  Teacher's  Resource  material  may  prove  helpful  to  supervisors  and  adnjinistrators 
as  well.  .  -  \  •  ■  •■  " 

aSj/IINISTRATOR'S  RESOURCE^^  All  Vocational  freas 

'      •        OHIO      '  ,  "  * 

ORGANIZATION  AND  QPERATION  OF  A  LOCAL  PROGRV\M  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOM.  1968,  86  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  shipping. 
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This  publication  deals  with  establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  comprehensive 
programs. of  vocational  and  technical  education.  Th6  publication  should  prove  to 
1^  a  valuable  guide  for  administrators  ot.  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs:  superintendents  of  schools,  directors,  coordinators,  or  deans.  The 
references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provide  added  resource  material  helpfuLto 
--^those  \^ho  desire  to  pursue  information  in  depth. 

SUGGESTED    SPACE    AND    EQUIPMENT    COSTS    FOR    JOB  ^TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  Planning  Guide.  1967,^53  pages,  $1.50.      '  \ 

'  This  illustrated  guide  was  prepared  to  assist  school  administrators,  architects,  home 
economics  teachers,  and  Qtherstoplan  and  develop  programs  in  high  schools  and  joint 
vocational  schools.  Details  for  space  and  equipment  have  been  developed  at  an 
optimum  level.  The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  for  setf-contair^ed  wcjrk 
experience  opportujiitFe^s  within  the  school.  A  bibliography  is  included.    .  ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  . 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL*  EDUCATION  EVALUATfGN  CRITERIA.  1972,  \ 
8  pages^  free.  '  '  ^  . 

^    *  this  manual  is  designed  to  be  used  in  evaluating  cooperative  vocational  education 


i 


'  programs. 

VERMONT  ^  ^ 

GUIDELINES.  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT. 
1972,  96  pages.  ^ 


This  manual  provides  guidelines  for  developing  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  in--)Vermont.  Part  I  includes 'cooperative  vocational  education  programs 
i,n  area  vocational  centers  and  Part  tl  covers  cooperative  vocational  education  in 
other  high  schools. 

CAREEf^  EDUCATION:  All  Vocational  Areas     .  <  ^  ^ 

ALABAMA 

CAREe'r,  guidance  handbook.  1973,  23  pSiges.* 

This  handbook  briefly  .explains  a  career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,  and  ways 
to  do  it.  It  lists  components  of  a  career  guidance  program  and  r^ponsibilities  of 
the  following  persons  for  career  guidarjce:  guidance  specialists,  teachers/vocational 
educators,  administrators',  parents,  and  other  community  members. 


/ 


CAREERf^DUCATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  INDEX.  1972, 
'  350  pages.  ^ 

•This  gpide  contains  three  major  seciions:  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials, 
indexes  to  ^Arizona  career  education  materials  by  career  education  element  and 
grade  levels,  and  indexes  to  other  project,  and  non-project  pi'oduced  materials  by 
subject-matter  area  and  grade  levels.  ^        ^  — ^ 

COLORADO  ^  *  ^ 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA.  1972,. 137  pages,  $5.00,  junior  high  and  high 
school  level. 

'/This  guide  provides  units  ot  instruction,  In  the  following  areas  of  the 
'  communications  and  media  cluster:  reading  skill  development,  meeting  the  ^)&blic, 
listening  and  following  directions,  parliard^'ntary  procedure,  group  discussion,  public 
speaking,  conversational  skiJI,  use  of  references,  an^  niass  ""media.  It  is  suggested 
for  use  as  a  separate  "mini"  course  or  as  part  of  an  English  class  at  the  junior* 
high  or  high* school  level. 

DELAWARE  ^  ^  t  ^ 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS.  Curriculum  Guide:  1973,  90 
pages,  $1.2^  9th  gfede.  ■  ^ 

This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction  for  a  ninth  grade  course  concerning 
career  opportunities  within  the" world  of  business.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  giving 
goals  and  objectives,  procedures  and  activities,  and  resources  and  references.  The 
units  ^are  designed  to  provide  information  as  well  as  "hands  on"  experiences 
necessary  to  aid  in  career  selection.  '  ^ 

IOWA    ,T  '  '  ;      '   ,  . ' 

AN  INDIVIDUALIZED' PROGRAM  FOfl  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER.  1973,'K)d 
pages,  /$20.00,  high  school  and'^junior  college  level.        '  , 

This  is  an  individualized,program  designed  to  be  used  in  a  resource  center  or  otf;ier 
independent  study  area  under  the  direction  ftf  a  student  advisor.  After  a  period 
of  evaluatiorirto  determine  the  student's  styngths*and  .needs,  fhe  student  selects 
the  QptitJnriDn  which  he  wishes  to  concen^Srtfe  his  efforts.  The  material  doesinot 
include  instructions  for  yse.  Anyone  planning  to  usg  the  system  would  need  to 
obtain  tnore  information"  about  it^  Material  is  written  w*th  objectives  and  dpes 
include  .multi-media  resources  aad  books.   '       ,  y       "  .  < 

MAINE  '  .    .  _  J/  .  .  ' 

CAREER  EDUCATION  tlNI  MAIIVJ'E  BROCHURE.  1973,    23^  pages.  . 

This  is  a  short  tjrochure  explaining  general  eoncepts  of  career  education.  Included 
is  a  short  description  of  career  education  programs  Jn  ?Maine.  ft  is  designed  to 
makev^  teachers  i(i  Maine"  aware  of  career  education  -  and  to  provide  insights, 
perspectives,  and*  knowledge  of  ways' career  education  cart  be  planned  and 
^Implemented  in  Maine  schools.   ^  ^  ' 
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CAREER  EDBcATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1973*  268  pages. 

curriculum  guide  is  designed  to  provide  Maine  educators  with  a  model  for 
developing  concepts,  activities,  and  resource  materials  that  will  introduce  career 
'  education  into  the  schools.  It  contains  a  short  chapter  on  concepts  and  a  chapter 
'delineating  the  role  of  the  teachef,  the  counselor,  the  administrator,  the  school 
board,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  career  education  coordinator,  and 
the  guidance  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  examples  of  activities  developed 
and  tested  m  Maine  schools  for  integration  of  career  education  into  the  classroom 
at  elementary  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  IdVels.  Thfs,  is  a  helpful  publication 
for  schools  developing  a  career  education  prog'ram.^ 

CAREER  EDUCATION  K-12  -  SAD  #9.  1973,  95  p>ages. 

This  is  a  finfl  repocf  of  a  research  and  development  project  in  career  education 
conducted  under*  Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576.  The  project  was  conducted  for 
one  year  in  School  District  Number  9,  Farmington,  Maine.  The  communities  served 
by  this  district  are  naostly^>small  and  rural.  A*comprehensive  report  includes  goals 
and  objectives,  procedures  followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

MARYLAND  '         '  ^ 


CALLING  CARETS.  Television  Series.  1973,  15  lessons. 

Lesson  #4  Medical  Services  I  and  Lesson  #5  Medical  Services  II  are  segments  of 
a  career  awareness  series  suitable  for  the  intermediate  grades.  A  teachers  manual 
and  supplement  are  included.  Produced  by  Division  of  Instructional  Television,  in 

"  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Vocations-Technical  Education,  Maryland  State 
Department, of  Education,  it  is  availably  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern 

,  Educational  Network.  Direct  inquiries  to:  Eastern\  Educational  Network,  Howard 
Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts \02164. 

mississippi        /         — \ 

teache'r's     guide     for     occupational    ORTENTATION:  ^n 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  1972,  452  pages,  $7^0. 

This  guide  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  plan  a  course  of  study  for  a^ass  in 
occupational  orientation/career^'education.  Ideas  <:ould  be  adopted  by  teachers  in 
other  classes  vvho  wish  to  integrate  some  career  orientation.  Topics  covered  include: 
the  importance  of  work;  understanding ahe  world  of  work;  what  is  success?; 
preparing  for  a  career;  and  exploring  service  occupations,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, organization  occupations,  technology  occupations,  outdoor  occupations, 
general  cultural  occupations,  and  arts  and  entertainment  occupations.  Student 
materials  are  also  available.  i 


MISSOURI  '  • 

JOB  APPLICATION  AND  INTERVIEW.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  354  pages, 
*  $15.00  plus  postage  and  handling,  high  school  and  adult  basic  education. 

The  instructor's  guide  is  divided  into,  nine  instructional  units:  why  work;  career 
opportunities;  occupational  information;  self  evaluation;  letter  of  applicatic3Bn  and 
application  blank;  job  interview,  tests,  and  forms;^money  management;  job  success 
factors>/and  job  promotion  and  advancement.  Each  instructional  unit  includes 
behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  visual  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests.  Units  are  planned  for  rpore  thBn 
one  lesson  or  class  period  of  instruction.  ^ 


ERIC  \ 


NEW  JERSEY  >  ^  '  i 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT-EDUCATION.  1969, 
41  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  developing  and  implementing  career  education.  It 
discusses  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  child  development  and  constructs  a  model 
for  career  development  on  a  K-1 2  continuum.  It  examines  the  practical  applications 
of  the  theories  of  self-awareness,  career  awareness,  and  career  decision  making. 

'  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT-  INCREASING  THE  VOCATIONAL  AWARENESS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Guidebook  fo^  Teachers.  1969,  31  pages 
.     $1.50.  - 

This  is  a  six-part  volume.  The  first  two  part?  introduce  the  probTems  associated 
with  the  development  of  vocational  awareness  and  introduce  a  concept  model  for 
the  systematic  introduction  of  the  concept.  The  third  part  provides  material  which 
m^y  be  used  in  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample  instructional  units  for  increasing  vocational  awareness.  Section  five  describes 
some  commonly  used  social  studies  activities  which  enhance  vocational  awareness. 
Section-  six  introduces  several  job  families  or  clusters  of  occupations. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  JOB  PLACEMENT.  1969,  63  pages,  $1.50. 

The  first  thirty-four  pages  develop  the  concept  of  job  placement.  This  development 
starts  with  a  detailed  identification  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  a  rationale 
for  handling  the  problem.  Sections  three  and  four  provide  specific,  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  initiation  an\l  operation  of  a  job'placement  program.  The  last 
twenty-nine  pages'  report  some  pf  the  information  gained  in  the  operation  of  five 
experimental  job  placement  programs.       ,  ^ 


INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS.  Teacher's  Guide,  1973,  450  pages,  $7.50. 

This  manual  contains  material  which  may  be  used  as  a  text  by  the  teacher  for 
student  instruction.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  assist  the  teachpr 
and  coordinator  of  the  program.  It  contains  the  following  cycles:  know, yourself, 
environment,  health  and  environmental  careers,  mechanical  contracting, 
science-engineering-technology,  small  business,  textile,  transportation,  and  the 
following  mini-cycles:  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,  business  education,  careers  in 
advertising,  florist-horticulture,  graphic  qrts,  measurement,  police  careers,  and' 
United  States  Coast^  Guard. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
1972,  55  pages,  $1.00.  '         .  ' 

This  is  a  part  of  careeY  development  for  a  special  group.  It  is  designed  to  'aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  the  following:  general  plans,  the  student  as  a  member  of, 
society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupation  employment 
information,  bibliography,  information  form,  occupational  interest  form,  and  jobs 
for  the  re^j^ed. 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  TRADES.  1972,  24#  pages, 
S2.50,  11th  and  12th  grade. 

T(iis  manual  contains  units  on  introduction  to  physical  science,  matter  and  its 
properties,  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Each  unit  consists  of  t 
related  information;  illustrations,  and  experiments.  \ 

NHW.  YORK  '  / 

IDENTIFYING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMEI^IT.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973, 
84  pages,  $.50. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  expose  the  students  in  adult  basic  education 
programs  to  some  possibilities  for  marketing  their  newly  acquired  skills.  The 
curriculum  is  sequenced  as  one  unit  in  five  phases,  but  any  one  of  the  sections 
could  be  used  for  individual  guidance,  for  small  group  instruction,  or  for 
mini-seminars.  Sections  covered  are:  evaluating  interest  and  abilities,  preparing  for 
employment,  exploring  the  world  of  occupations,  planning  and  preparing  for 

*  interviews,  and  getting  the  job. 

OHIO 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENT  HANDBOOKS.  1973,  $8.00 

.  plus  S.40  shipping,  available  only  as  complete  set,  one  set  per  student.^ 
»  •  < 

'This  is  a  set  of  32  individual  student  handbooks  designed  for  studenjs  enrolled 
in  the  Occupatix:)nal  Work  Experience  program  in  the  Ohio  Public  Schools.  This 
program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  who  are  not  intending  to  go 
to  college  or  to  a  ^technical  school  to  learn  a  trade  so  they  can  be  employed 
immediately  after  high  school.  It  corisists  of  a  half^day  school  program  and  a 
half-day  training  on  the  job.  The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  instruction 
on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  reasons  to  stay  in  school,  safety,  conducting  a  meeting,  ^ 
decision' making,  ways  to  apply  for,  and  get  a  job,  personal  budgeting,  and 
persbnality.  .  .  '  • 

OKLAHOMA  -  /     "  ^ 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS.  1^70,  101  pages,  $1.75, 
.     ,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grajl^ 

This 'guide  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  to  plan  and  implement  a  course  in 
exploration  of  careers , for  grades  8,  9,  or  10.  Units  included  are: /know \ourself, 
world  of  work,, use  of  occupational  information,  and  career  education  planning. 
This  gtJide  is  written  in  a  four-column  format  with  objectives,  activities,  evaluation,* 
and' resources.  The  objectives 'are  not  behavioral., 

A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  1973,  173  pages, 

$2.00.  . 
♦  ^ 

This  resource  guide  is  divided  into  four  sections:  grades  K-3,  grades  4-6,  grades 
7-9,  and  grades  10-12.  Each  section  contains  general  goals  of  vocational  guidance 

•  for  that  grade  level,  specific  things  which  the  student  needs  to  know,  suggested 
'  activities,,  instrujctional  materials,  and  resources. 
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Career  education  in  Oregon.  1970,  8  pages, ,$.25. 

This  is  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  offcareer  Eduqation  in  Oregon 
to  present  recommendations  for  career  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  statement  of  broad  objectives  to  implement  career  education  in  Oregon. 

ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1969,  88  pages,  $2.50,  7th- 
12th  grade. 

This  manual  wag^'developed  for  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  establish  a  career  cluster  program  in  the  area  of  electricity-electronics. 
The  suggested  curriculum  plan  is  for  grade  levels  7  through  12. 

GUIDE  FOR  PLANNING  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  1970;  22  pages,  free. 
> 

This  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  administrators  in  developing  long-range  plans 
for  career  education  in  individual  schools.  It  is  divided  into  five  major  parts: 
community   data,    school    data,    master    career    education   plan,   factors  of^ 
implementation,  and  long-range  planning  sheets. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  TO  SUTOE  (SELF  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION).  1971,  183  pages,  $3'.00,  junior  high. 

This  is  a  teacher's  gyide  for  a  year-long  course  combining  occupational  exploration 
and  self-understanding.  It  contain,s  objectives  for  each  unit  followed  by  suggestions 
for  implementation.  *The  units  are  entitled:  PUpil  Involvement  in  SUTOE, 
'ijj-  Self-Appraisal  and  Self-Understanding,  Relating  School  to  Occupational  Planning, 
.  The  Individual's  Role  in  the  Economic  System,  Preparing  Students  for  IruQepth 
Career -  Study,  Exploring  Jobs,,  Evaluating  Experiences,  and  Planning  Ahead. 

WORLD  01^  WORK.  1971,  68  pages,  $1.00,  K-12. 

This  is  a  curriculum  guide  which  is  not  self-contained.  It  uses  behavioral  objectives 
and  is  designed  to  relate  the  social  Studies  curriculum  to  the  world  of  work.  For 
'  each  grade^fevel  there  are  suggested  activities,  resources,  and  evaluation  suggestions 
for  reaching  the  objectives.  It  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  bccupatipnally  oriented 
books  ^nd  some  worksheets  for  teacher  use  in  planning  the  units. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  '    ^  *  ^ 

THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  A  UNIT  IN  PRE-VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  216  pages  and  31  game^ards,  $5.00,  9th  and  10th  grade. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  a  course  of\instruction  for  9th  and  10th  grade  students. 
The  guide  contains  20  major  activities  or  units  each  tyith  objectives,  student 
worksheets,  and  transparency  masters^ 

TENNESSEE 

CHARLES  LIVES  AND  WORKS.  1970,  32  pages,  $1.00,  high  school. 

This  is  a  short  individualized  instructional  (linit  in  job  hunting,  banking,  and 
budgeting  for  use  in  vocational  improvement;  programs.  It  could  be  used  in  math, 
English,  or  social  studies  classes  at  the  high  school  level.      '    I    '  - 
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VIRGINIA 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972,  109  pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This  guide  has  been  designed  as  a  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  industrial 
arts  teacher.  The  guide  gives  specific  direction  to  the  broad  content  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  provides  supplennentary  direction  to  the  general  unit-type  courses. 
.  It  includes  a  series  of  approaches  to  teaching  industrial  arts  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educational  television,  a  resource  index,  and^  transparency  masters. 


WASHINGTON  /  ^ 

GUIDELINES  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  PR(PGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  -  PART  3?  WHAT  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL 
'EDUCATION?  1974  (Revised),  62  pajges,  free. 


This  IS  a  resource  guide  to  provide  suggestions  to  elementary  teaehers^n  developing 
career  awarertSs  programs.  For  each  grade  level  it  includes  goals,  concepts 'and 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  and  learner's  expectations.  An  app^dix  with 
resources  for  career  awareness  programs  is  also  .included. 

SUGGESTED"  GiUID£LINES  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WOFfKSHOPS.  1973, 
29  pages,  free.     \  «       ^  i  ^ 

To  develop  continuity  in  the  career  education  Effort,  this  guicje  is  designed  to 
propose  suggested  Iconteht,  methods,  and  techniques  for  in-service  workshops  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  (sjassrooms.  ^ 


STUDENT'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas 


'■7 


ILLINOIS  ,  [ 

*     APPLYING  FOR  A  JOB.  Student's  Guide.  1963,  12  pages,  $.18. 

Many  qgestions  confronting  students  are  answered  in  this  lepflet.  It  deals  with 
such  itenrl^  as  taking  personal  inventory,  getting  additional  train}|ig,  discovering  what 
jobs  are  available,  writing  a  letter  of  application,  and.beir^g  interviewed  by  a 
prospective  employer.  I 


MISSO.URI 

BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pagek,  $-1'.50. 


ERIC 


This  guide  is  designed  for  vocational  students.  The  concepts  of  number  theory, 
whole  number  operations,  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and/appUed  geometry  are 
i\\  included.  There  are  five  topic  units.  With  eleven  devel9^ed  lessons. 

NEW  J&RSEY 

DICTIONARY.  1973,  21  pages,  $.50. 

This  manual  can  be  used  by  students  and  is  designed  to^We  information^fi,  ways 
to  use  a  dictionary.  There  are  sample  problems  to  provide  the  learner  wij^learning 
experience  needed  to  use  a  dictionary.  ^ 
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ENGLISH  AT  WORK  •  VOLUME  I.  197a>  248  pages,  $2.50,  « 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  who  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  format  and  examples  are  designed  motivate  the  vocational  student'.  The 
table  of  contents  lists  ten  unit  titles:  The  Role  of  Language,  The  Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,  CommTon  Mistakes,  Reading,  The  Newspaper,  The 
Library,  Expressing  Yourself,  and^  Spelling. 

•   ENGLISH  AT  WORK  •  VOLUME  II.  1970,  472  pages,  $2.50.  » 

This  volume,  as  an  extension  .of  Volume  I,  continues  in  the  same  vein  with  no 
change  in  philosophy.  The  general  areas  covered  are  listed  as  units  XI  through 
XVI.  These  units  are  entitled:  Written  Correspondence,  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking,  Industrial  and  Business  Fofms,  and  Job  Planning. 

FINDING  A  JOB.  1973,  56  pages,  $.50. 

The  publication  includes  information  needed  for  finding  a  job.  Areas  included  are: 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  the  interview,  things  to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
form,  and.,the  resume. 

THE  NEWSPAPER.  1970,  28  pagesi  $.50. 

This  publication  was  developied  to  help  the  student  learn  to  read  apd  use 
newspapers.  Problems  and  "quizzes  are  included.     ,  ^  , 

OHIO  ^  '  ^  ' 

JOB  METHODS '.FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.^  Handout  Sheets.  Leader's 
Resource  Material.  1966,  15  pages,  $1.00  plus  $.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  gortfolio  of  handout^^ sheets  is  essential  for  students  to  illustrate  important 
points.  Each  of  the  15  sheets  is  keyed  for  use^in  the  instructor's  manual  and  should 
be  given  to  learners  and  participants  at  the  appropriate  time. 

f 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ^  . 

LOCATING  AND  SECURING.  A  JOB.  Student's  ManuaL  1970,  29  pages,  $.75. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
courses.  Addressed  to  the  student,  the  manual  takes  him  through  a  series  of  seven 
steps  in  securing  a  job.  There  are  assignments  and  helpful  illustrations  which  provide 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  text  material,  * 

TENNESSEE  [  '  '   "  {  1  • 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH-BLAST  OFF!  1j^71,  169  pages,  $475. 

This  manual  was  designed  for  student  use.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit  is  a  skill 
test.  As  long  as  the  student  successfully  completes  all  ihe  problems  on  these  tests, 
he  gets  to  disregard  all  of  the  assignments  in  that  unit.  The  content  includes  the 
^  number  system,  adflftion',  subtraction,  multiplication,^  and  division  of  whole 
numbers.  *  * 


er|c     ,        ^  -  ^7  < 


VOCATIONAL  RELATED  MATH--T0UCHD0WN!^:L9^,  125  pages,  $4.25. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  help  a  student  improve  math  skills.  Related 
information  sheets,  skill  practice  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  and  evaluation  (test) 
sheets  are  included.  Vocationally  related  problems  are  used  for  skill  practice  ^nd 
assignments.  .       .  ^ 

TEXAS  ^  ^  i  ]  ! 

YOUfV^XSHTUDE  IS  SHOWING..  J972,  $3.90.  ^  ^: 

This  reference  manual  has  been  lu'ifterdd  by  ^Iwood  H.  Chapm'an  and  published 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  a  part  of  a  set  of  three 
.    martuals  dealing  with  attitudes. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ANSWEfi  BOOK.  1972,  $1.25.\ 

This  manual  contains- suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  questions.^ 
The  material  is, helpful  in  assessing  student  understanding  and  comprehension. 

YQClR  ATTITUDfe  IS  SHOWING  ASSIGNMENT  MATMUAL.  1972, .$1.00. 

This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  upon  the  reference  manual  described 
above.  Assignments  cover  such  items  as  fundamentals  of  good  human  relations, 
ways  to  compensate  for  youth  and  inexperience,  and  ways  to  make  good  Virst 
impressions.     ^  ; 

TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:    All  Vocational  Areas ^ 
INDIANA 

ADVISORY  C0I\/IMITTEES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS.  1969,  17  pages,  $.20.  . 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  organization  and  implementation 
of  an  advisory  committee.  The  contents  of  this  publication  are:  a  description 
\  ^  'guideline  for  establishing  a  committee,  steps  in  organizing  and  implernenting  the 
advisory  committee,  the  meeting,  purposes  of  the  committee,  a  sample  letter  to 
members,  constitution^  or  guidelines,  and  a  bibliography. 

MAINE  '  , 

IDEAS  FOR  TEACHERS.  1973,  77  pages. 

This  booklet  was  developed  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged, but  pould 
be  valuable  in  working  with  all^udents.  It  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested' 
teaching  activities  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  world  of  work,  occupation?,  living 
with  your  job,  managing  more,  mathematics,  and  other  areas. 

[         ^         ^  .  ^        ^  ' 

MARYLAND  •    ^   *  >  ^       '  * 

^  A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OUTLINE  FdR  USE  11^  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THREE  YEAR  SEQUENCE.  1972,  6?  pages.. 

This  is  a  three-year  course  outline  fcM' cooperative  vocationa|^education^The,putline 
includes,  lessons,  suggested  activities,  and  references.        ^        .  . 


MISSOURI 

ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  1973,  124  pages; -$3.00.  ' 

*  This  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  coordinators  of  cooperative  education  in  teaching 
general  employme.nt  informaiion  needed  by  young  beginr^ing  employees.  The 
instruction  shoulcf  be  valuable  to  any  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupation 
of  the  student.  The  study  guide  and  instructor's  manual  are  each  attractively  bound 
in  a  three-ring  plastic  binder.  * 

'  TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  COOP  METHOp.  Instructor's  jSuide.  1973,  118  pages; 
$4.00  plus  postage  and  handling.  , 

The  job  of  the  cobrdinator  in  cooperative  education  requires  th§>fnastery  of  many 
'  spe^cific  skills  which  are»  ^identified  and  .explained  in  this  publication.  The 
performance  of  the  coordinator's  role  calls  for  knowledge  of  Concepts  and  principles, 
which  are  also  described.  However,  the  difference  between  an  outstanjiing 
cpordinator  and  ^one  wKo  is  only  average  is^usually  the  application  ofil  tricks  of 
the  frade  that  normally  are  gained  only  by  experience.  In  this  handbook,  fee  author 
relates  the  many  little  tricks  that  he  has  found  to  work  from  tus-V^Srs  of  rich 
experience  as  a  coordinator,  supj^rvisor,  administrator,  and  teacher-educator. 

:i\IEW  JERSEY  .  K  '  *     ■  - 

STUDENT'S  MANUAL  FOR  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS.  Stydent's  Manual.  1970,  63  pages,  $2.00. 

This  manual  is  prepared  specifically  for  trainees  enrolled  in  the  course  entitled 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational  Subject^"  Responsibilities  and  requirements 
•of  teaching  vocational  subjects  are  stressed  in  the  publication. 

) 

TIME.  1970,  65  pages,  $.50.   ^  '       ,  . 

This  manual  is  about  time,  its  importance,  its  usd,  zones,  and  other  information. 
This  manual  atso  inckides  problems*  and  tests. 

'   THE  WORKER  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  1970,  287  pages,  $5.00.  ' 

e 

The  units  presented  are:  problems  of  labor  and  management,  capitalism  of  its  rivals, 
history  o*f  the  labor  movement,  structure  and  function  of  tradejmibns,  personnel 
responsibilities  in  modern  industry,  problem-soJving  technw(ues  of  labor  and 
management,  intra-labor  problems,  corrective  legislation,  the  worker's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  problems.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of  lessons,  and  each 
lesson  pr<;^ides  various,  outlooks  on  the  topic  presented.  Thirty-riine  pages  of  unit 
tests  tfre  included.  ^    y  ^  *  ^ 

^   WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOR  AMERICANS.  1969,  1^6  pages,  $2.00. 

.  Ci 

.  The  author  intended  this  book  as  a  guide  to  be  used  in  explopng  contemporary 
problems.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give>,  final  answers.  The  major  areas  explored 
are  nationalism,'  war,  rule  by  force,  population,  and  religions.  ' 
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N5W  MEXICO  V  .   -  ^-  /  ^ 

PERSONAL   GROWtH   CURRICULUM   FOR   Al5ULT  BAS'lC  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Gu^de.  1970,  157  pages,  free.  y 

The  content  is  designed  no[  bnly  to  provide  skill  development  in  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing,  but  also*»to  develop  a  new  life  perspective  and  an  awareness* 
^of  family  and  social  responsibilities.  It  is  intended  to  lift  attitudes  from  defeatism 
and  rejection  to  those  of  confidence  and  leadership.  The  guide  contains  six  major  ^ 
divisions  including  an  Introduction,  family  life,  health  education,  world  of  work, 
/    money  management,  and  citizen  government. 

'  .  .  ^'  ^ 

NEW  YORK    .  '        \  ^ 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Curriculum  Guide.  1971,  56  pages,  $.50.' 

/  /  '  K  ' 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate ^Dlanning.  There 
are  six  lessors  and  a  case-problem  analysis  for  planning  an  estate. 

OHIO  ^ 

A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARM  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  pages,  $1.50. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types  of  alarm  systems  for  retail  security  was 
^  prepared  by  Mosler  Safe  Company^  without  bias  for  their  own  products.  It  details 
*  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  alarm  systems  to  aid  in  the  .improvement 

of  security.  »  t 

CREATIVE  THINKING.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  100  pages,  $3.00. 


jMG.  Teacher  s  Guide.  1969,  100  pages,  $3.00.  ^^^^ 


This  guide  defines  creativeness  and  presents  ways  to  cor^tribute  creatively  through 
an  interplan  of.  attitudes,  aptitwdes,  resources,  and  planning.  The  unrt  csin  be  used 
with  high  sjchlol  students,^  post  high  school  students,  and  adults.  It  i§  intended 
to  provide  ^vfVtfroductory  study  of  the  principles  of  creative  thinking  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  "by  which  individual  and  group  creativity  may  be  increased. 


D.C.T.  R^tfjf 


ERENCE  MATERJALS.  1970,  71  pages,  $.50  f5lus^$.40  shipping. 

I 

This  is  a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching  of  prominent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  have  been  chosert  by  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised  of  publicatipns  from  'most  states  active  in  vocational  education. 
Also  listed  with  the  title  of  each  publication  are  the  reference  jnaterials  with  the 
address  from  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT  JOf.  Teacher's  Guide.  tCooper^'ative  Training.)  1970,  54 
pages,  $1.50.  ,  ^  - 

The  cont^rjit  is  organized  into  five  unit's  ranging  from  plannmg  your  career  objective 
to  the  intetvievv.  The' material  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locating  job  soDrces, 
Applying'  for  employment,  and  succes^fulty  t^ompleting  the  interview.  Teaching 
suggestions  helpful  in  handling  the  content  are  included .  along  with  some 
instructional  aids  for  teacher  use. 


I* 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  RESOURCE  SUjPPLEIVf^NT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIOyi971,,  116  pages,  $2.40  each  pl^is  $.40 
shipping,  9th- 12th  ^rade.  '  , 

This  guide  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  industrial  arts  instructors 
in  teaching  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program. 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER 
-EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  80  pages,  $2.40  each  plus 
$.40  shipping: 

This-  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  presenting 'consumer  "know  how"  to  the  MDTA 
trainees.  It  contains- concepts,  suggested  learning  ^and  evaluation  experiences,  andl 
suggestied  resources.  .     '  * 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  ADJUSTMENT  RESOURCE  /SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 'FOR' of^lO^  1971,  63  pages, 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping;  K-12. 

This  guide  was  developed  for  occupational  worV^adiusttfieht  programs  in  O^io. 
It  is  a  teacher's  guide  including  obj^tives,  co^pts,  and  suggested  learning  and 
evaluation  expewlnces.  Some  apea^  induded  arelRe  economic  system,  the  jbb,  Vay5 
to  apply  for  a  job,  the  paycheclf^^jdgeJing,  money,  banking,  and  credit. 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTOR'S  MANUAL.  1973,  121 
pages,  $4.00  plus  $.40  shipprng.    *  * 

This  instructor's  manual  was  developed  for  occupational  work  experierjce  program 
use.  It  covers  such  areas  as  safety  education  in  driving,  usmg  th^  telephone,  decision 
making,  ways  to  apply' for  and  get  a  job,  what  the  employee  wants,  and  other 
work  experfence information.*-  , 

PATHWAYS  TO  SELF-IMPR0VEMENT:''1972,  83  pages,  $2:50.' 

This  is  a  course  outline  for  developing  attitudes  aboiit  a  student's  personality, 
personal  appearance,  an'd  ability  to  communicate.  It  includes  measurable  objectives] 
teaching"  content,  and  projects  which  will  help  the  studeptj  learn -to  be  more 
successful.  Each  project  has  objectives,  step-by  step  directions,  and  evaltjation  rating 
factors  for  the  coordinator.  » 

THINKING  ABOUT  YQUR  FUTURE. J971,^  pages,  $.04. 

Yhls  js  a. handout  used  by  jnost  coordinators  to  gauge  initial  reactioi^  in  mass 
recruiting  assemblies.  It  has  a.filJ'in  blank  on  the  back  cover  foi^ndicationof  interest 
in  the  program.  ^ 

TRAININt3,  PLANS  FOR  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION.  Teacher's  , 
Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  i97fc,  47  pages,  $1.00. 

^  4    Y  j  ■ 

This  manual,  corftain^  trajni^a  P^^s  for  a  variety  of  office  Occupations  suitable 
for  a  high  school  cooperative  education  proigram.  "  j 


i  s 
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UNDERSTANDING  OF  ECOLOGY  FOR  |oiyit)^=? R^W'S^  BUSINESS 
lEf^.  1972,  31  pages,  $2.00. 

A  subjact  of  national  concern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  outline  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside  projects  to  acquaint  students  with  ecological  problems 
in  their  cftA/n  oQmmug.ity.  Several  related  films  are  listed  as  well  as  many  printed 
references. 

OKLAll'OMA        '  '  .    "  ' 

COOPERATIVE  VpCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  A  BASIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
1972,  553  pages,  $10.00 

This  color-codfed  publication  is  a  basic  oourse^of  study  for  cooperative  vocational 
eduction*  TopScs  90vered  are:  orientationyemt)loyment,  personal  development, 
empl^y€e .  rfelatfcns,  communications,  finaircial  management,  and  insurance.  Th^. 
^elf  contained  units  includ^v performance  ol6jectives,  suggested  activities  for  tgach^r 
p^nd  students,  information  sheets,  transparency  masters*,  assignment  sheets,  tests, 
and  answers  to  tests. 

HANPBOOK  FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.  1972,  51  pages,  $1.25., 

This  pg'blicafion  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook  *for  teachers  of  cooperative  programs^ 
in  vocational' education.  Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  vocational  education, 
types  of  programs,  responsibilities  of  the  teacher-cooVdinator  and  the  advisory 
committee,  legal  regulations,  selection  of  students  and  training  stations,  evaluation, 
and  sample  fornris  .to  be  used  in  the  program. 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED  ENGLISH.*iCurriculurr#Guide.  1J^72,  778  pages,  $12.00,* 
8th,  9th,  and/or  10th  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  developed^for  the  disadvantaged  includes  ,six  areas 
which  relate  English  to  the  occupatibfjal  clusters  of  construction,  general'  mechanical 
trades,  and.  home  and  community  services.  Each  self-conjained  instructional  unit 
includes  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students, 
information,  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters, 'tests,  and  ansyvers  to 
*the  tjpsfe.  Areas  cover  general  vocational,  capi^talization,  punctuation,  parts  of 
speech,  ;the  sentence,  and  usage.  ^ 

•    VOCATfONAL  RELATED  MATH.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  908  pages,  $12.00. 

This  curriculum  guide  ihcludes  seven  areas,  jeach  consisting  of  one  or  more  urfits 
of  instruction.' Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  visual 
aids,  tdists,  and  ^swers  to  the  test.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than  one  lesson 
or  class  period  of  instruction. 'There  are  a  total  df  39  uhits  of  instnjction  covering 
the  following  areas:  measurement,  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decim'als,  p©4:cent, 
consumer  education,  and  geometry. 

VOCATIONAL  BELATE-D  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  546  pages, 
$10.00,  8th,  9th,  and/or  10th  grade. 

This  color-ciDd^d^p*rl^lication  developed  for  thfe  disadvantaged  relates  social  studjes 
to  the  vocational  clusters^  of  construction^  general  mechanicaf  trades,  and  hoqge 
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and  community  services.  The  four  areas  included  are  general  vocational,  government, 
social  studies,,  ^d  industry  in  Oklahoma.  Eaph  self-contained  unit  includes  • 
performance^objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
shee.ts,  assign menf  sheets;  transparency  masters,  tests,  and^answers  to  the  t'est. 

pennsylvania     »         -     '  ' 

coopSrative  vocational  educati6n  general  related  .theory 

CLASS  OUTLINE.  1972,  45( .'pages,  free.  ,  ,  ^ 

This  IS  a  tea<ifWs  guide  for  use  in  coo[5era\ive  vocational  e^iucation  gen^raUrelated 
'  theory  class.  There  are  feight  units  and  inCluderi  in  each  unit  are  objectives,  class 
.    activities",  suggested  refei^nces,  and  films,  ^ome  of  the  vnits  are:  employer  and 
employee  relationship,  human  r|lati(inship,  consumer  education,  .and  career  and 
job  exploration.  This  guide  is  appropriate *for  .any  cooperative  class.  \ 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BA^IC'pEADING  SKILLS  TO  ADULTS  (A  RIGHT 
TO  READ  PROGRAM).  1973^' 100  pages,  free. 

t 

This  IS  a  taacher's  ^uide  for  Caching  basic  reading. skills  to  adults.  Worksheets 
^-^e  included  in^the  manual  for  student  use. 

RESOURCE    MATERIALS    FOR    HOME     ECONOMICS.  EDUQATION  IN 
•*     RENNSYLVANIA  S|CHOQLS.'  1970,  2\  pagers,  free,  secondary.       ^'  ^ 

This  bulletin  is,  the  iritroduction  to  the  series  of  bulletins- which  constitute  the 
resource  material|  for  hortie  economics  education  in  Pennsylvania. Jt  explc^ins  the 
terminology  and  curriculum  structure  which  yvere  us&d  as  the  basis  for  developing 
;    ;the"  resource  materials  in  each  curriculunh  area.  ' 

SOUTH  CAROLINA         ^  ^    ,  °  .  % 

FOOD   .DISTRIBUTION.    THE    SUPERMARKET    ENTRY  OCCUPATIONS. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,t4^ages,  $i\25, 'secondary;  also  available  19  trjnsp5©ncies, 
'  1971,  $2.75.  I  ^ 

This  publication  was  developed  to  assfst  coordinators  of  distribution  and  marketmg 
to  improve  and  expand  ^instruction  activities  in  preparing  high  school  students  tor 
enter  and  progress  in  the  area  of  fodd  distritxytiop.  The  manual  contains  activities 
and  tests  and  includes  areas  such  as  historYof  tfie^supermarket,  store  org&Qization, 
major  departments,  channels  of  distribution,  and  other  related  information. 

lOW-COST  TEAOHER-MADE  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCIES.  ,  Teach ey|s 
Manual.  1969/63  pages,  $1.00.  4  '         .    ^  \  i 

This  printed,  wellnllustratecj^  booklet  |Contains  a  thorough  discussion//crf  the  merit 
^ndpotential  of  one  material  that  fcan  be  used  in  the  production]  of  overhead 
trai^arencies.  TJle  material,  known  As'^Airee  Mil  Trycite,  hSs  been  selected  because 
it  isjeconomical,  versatile,  very  transparent,  and  ca'n  be  obtained  in  a  pre-cut  size 
useful  in  teachmg.  It  can  be  utilized  without  expensive  equipment  or  processing 
materials.  The  publication  provides  the  "how  to  do  it"  of  transparency  production 
in  excellent  detail.  '  ,  ' 


and  the  sentence.        - ^  •  ,  •      ^  . 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  •  .VOCATIONAL  RELATED  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDENTS.  t972,  225  pages,  $4.25. 

This  teacher's  "guide  was  de^signed  for  use  .with  the  secondary  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vocational  ^student.  There  are  four  major  sections  covering 
equipment  and  materials,  suggested  instructional  units,  suggested  grading  standards^ 
and  references.  Most  of  the  guide  deals  with  suggested  instrtictional  units  such 
as  personality,  human  relations,  consumer  education, 'Snd  health.  i  • 


•     TENNESSEE  COOPERATIVE  COORDINATOR'S  HAWaBOOK.  1972,  144' pages, 
$3.00.        ^  '  .  ,         .  ^  ^ 

The  handbMjjSLprovides  suggestions  for  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative 
'  *  vocational  jlB^^m/The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all  cooperative  program's. 

Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  are  advantages  of  cooperative^  vocational 
education,  school  administrators' Responsibility,  establishing  a  program,  and  duties 
of  Coordinators^*^  - 

WASHINGTON  *  ^ 

DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  UNITS  OF  INSTftUCTipN.  1973,  150^  pages, 
$7.50. 

This  publication  was  developed  for/iiversified  occupations  coordinators  but  could 
be  used  by  other  cooperative  education  teachers.  %)me  of  the  units  of  instruction 
are  business  math,  human  relations,  job  orientation,  and  career  exploration^  -^^^ 

WYOMING  '  f  ^ 

 :?A/YOI\AING  MATJIEMATICS  CURRICULUM. GUIDE.  Teacher'sjVl^nual.  1970,  34 

"pag^^ree,  7th-12th^de',^_^ 

Thim^h  the  program  of  mathematics  the  student  shodd  become  avya/e  of^thjs 
influences  a  conimarfd  of  figures  can^make  in  his  continuing  occupational  affd 
personal  developments,  The  OOTteht  can  be  summ^n«d  as  an  attempt  to:  emphasize 
the  "why"  just  as  mUch  as  the  "how,"  teach  plathematics  as  a  structure,  allow 
students  to  discover 'Relationships  for  the msefves  whenever  possible,  and  teach  the- 
social  utility  or  practical  applications  of^  mathematics  anrf  of  arithmetic 
V  computation.  '  .  • 
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TENNESSEE  •      ■  .  ' 

BASIC  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION.  1968,  289  pages,  $5.25. 
!  ,    .  •    ,  »' 

This  handbook  offers  a  suggested  course  ofeitline,  sample  Jesson  plans,  lists  of 
instructional  materials,  and  aids  for  b<lPfc-remediaf  educatfoo.  ^t  was- designed  to 
,be  used  by  Mi3T  teachers.  '  ,    •  '        ^  *  ^  ' 

V,  '  BUILDING  ENGLISH  SKILLS  -  COMMUNfCATIONS  •  LEVELS  II  and  III.  1971, 

335 /pages,  $4.25,  secondary.  <  " 

The  material  waS  prepared  for  use  by  instructors  and  students  in  vocational 
advancement  programs  in  secondary  schools.  A  student  may.  begin  at  his  own 
^hievement  level  and  progress  at ]iis  individual  rate  under  the  instructor/s  guidance. 
Level  II  materials  are  written  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades  •  X 
2-5;  Level  III  materials  are  for  grades  4-8.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  into 
-units  w.hich  are  made  up  of  several  lessons.  The  units  cover  the  parts  of  speech 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR'ORDERING  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 

Orders  for  materials  should  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  appropriate  State  source.  Specific 
ordering  information  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
(An  asterisk  indicates  that  whether  or  not  items  are  listed  in  this  pablication,  a  list  of 
instructional  materials  f'rpm  that  source  is  available  upon  request.) 

»  ^ 

^^LABAMA  .     \  .... 

s 

,  Eor' agriculture  publications: 

Mf.  A.  H.  Halcomb,  Subject  .Matter  Specialist,  Agribusiness  Education,  101  Petrie  Hall, 
Auburn,  Alabama  ^830.  ^ 

For  career  education  and  home  economics  publications: 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Office  Building, 

""Montgomer^y,  Alabama  36104. 

#  * 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  technical^education  and  trade  and  industrial 
publications  is' available  upon  request  from:  Instructional  Materials,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  P.O.  Box  2847,  University,  Alabarfia  35486.^. 

ALASKA  .       *      "  . 

Division 'of  Vocational  Education,  Po^ich  F,  Alasffa  Office  Building,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801,.. 

ARIZONA 


Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Educa^on,  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  1535  West 
Jefferson,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007. 

4  .  " 

ARKANSAS     ^  *  .  /  * 

Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  Stater  Department  of  Education; 
State  Education  Building;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201. 

CALIFORNIA^ 

For  vocational  agriculture  films,  filmstrips,  manuals,  and' other  materials: 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  materials  is  available  upon  request  from: 
^   Vocational  Education  Productions  (YEP),  California  Polytechnic  State  College,  San  Luis 
dbispo,  California  93401. 

For  health  publica'tiow    ^  » 

-Dntverslty  of  Caiifornia,J)ivision  of  Vocational  Education,  Allied  Health  Professions  Projects, 
1S016* Wifshire  Boulevardptxjs-^Angeles^XaJjform'a  90025.  *  ' 


For  home  economics  publicatiohs: 

Film  Fair  Communications,  t0900  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studio  City,  California  91604. 
For  fire  service  training  manuals: 

California  State   Uepartment  of  EdCfcation,  Business  Services  Section,  Textbook  and 
'  Publication  Sales,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

For  apprentice  and  peace  officer  training  materials: 

California  State  •  Department  of  Education,  Fiscal  Of fice-Ordl^' Section,  721  Capitol  Mall, 
Sacramento,  California  95814.  A  separate  price  list  is  available  upon  request  for  police  officer 
reference  material*  and  training  films  from:  Officer  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of 
General  Services^  P.O.  Box  20191,  Sacramento,  California  95820. 

J  For  peace  officer  training  materials: 

When  ordering  this  material,  officers  should  state  their  rank  and  the  department  \mth 
^  which  they  are  connected.  The  order  should  be  addressed  to  Documents  and  Publications, 

Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of  General  Services,  P.O.^^Box  2m9j, 
,  Sacramento,  California  95820.  Sales  tax  of  5%  must  be  added  to  all  orders  originating 

in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are^  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office 

Building  No.  9,  744  P  Street,  Sacramento,  at  the  public  counter  in  the  lobby: 

^   Check  or  money  order  must  be  made  payable -to  the  state  of  California.  NO  ORDERS 

CAN  BE  FILLED  CCD. 

."^^  .  . 

COLORADO    ^         '  ^ 

Center  for  Career  Development,  Dissemination  Division,  Room  318,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Colorado  80639. 

CONNECTICUT 

Angelo  J.  Tedesco,  Consultant; -Bureau  of  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculum  Center;  Qi vision  of 
j  Vocational  Education;  State  Office  Building,  Room  336;  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 

Publications  are  free  and  are  sent  postpaid.  Requests  must  be  made  on  dfficial  school  system 
.  statione4:^y. 

DELAWARE 

\^Dr,  Burton  Braverman,  Supervisor;  ^Curriculunfi^  and  Research;   Department,  of  Publjc 
Instruction;  John  G.  Townsend  Buifding;  Dover,'  Delaware  19901.  Checks  shoul)^^  be  made, 
payable  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
*  -»         •  » 

GEORGIA', 

*         •   '  •  •  * 

State  Department  of  Education,  Office  of ^  Instructional  Services,  State  Office  B&ilding 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 


€8 


IDAHO  .  , 

Idaho  State'  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  506  Norih  5th,  BoFse,  Idaho  83720. 
ILLINOIS* 

Vocational  Agriculture  Services,  University  of  Illinois,  434  Munnford  Hall,  Urbana,  IllirroiSj  . 
61^801.  Ternns  of  sale  for  ordering  purposes  are: 

If  orders  are  billed  for  4)ayment,  postage  is  .added  to  the  prices  listed. 

If  paynnent  is  sent^with  the  order,  the  following  amounts  should  be  added  for  ppstage  and 
handling:  -  /      '   ^v'  • 

Orders  up  to  $1 0.  -  add  $.50 

Orders  $10  to  $20  ■  add  $.75  ,  ^ 

Orders  over  $20  ■  add  $1.00 

INDIANA  '  ' 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  T.A.W.  Building,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana    47809.  *  '      .  *         *  / 

IOWA  ■  / 

^  ■  -    •  ■ 

For  agriculture  publications:  o 

Information  and  Publication  Services  Section,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State 
Office  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319. 

^  For  home  economics  publications:  * 

^  University  Book  Store,  ^Ames,  Iowa    50010..  ;  ' 

For  occupational  resource  publications: 

,      North  Iowa  Area  Community  College,  Attention:  Mariestelle  Brown,  500  College  Drive,  IVHison 
City,  Iowa    50401.  \ 
t — 

MAINE 

*    Department  of  Educational  arid  Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine    04330  > 
MARYLAND  .         '     *  i^ 

For  health  publications: 

Publication  Sales;  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;  1201 
16th  Street  N.W.;  Washington/D.C.    20036.  Stock  #244-2570. 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

4 

P.O.  Box  8717,  Friendship  International.  Airport,- Baltimore,  Maryland  21240. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

For  career  education  publications: 

Available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern  Educationaf  Network.  Direct  inquiries 
to:  §«&tern  Educational  Network,  Howard "Spergel,  381  Elliot  s/reet,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
-02164.'  -    .  ■  ^ 

MISSISSIPPI 

Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,.  Mississippi  State  University,  rO.  Drawer  D>^;  M>5issippi  State, 
'  Mississippi  39762.  Orders  accompanied  by  payment  will  b/sent  postpaid.  Billirlg  for  all  other 
orders  will  have  postage  added^         '  ^ ■  / 

MISSOURI* 

Send^requests  for  1973-74^price  list  and  order  form  to:  Amon  Herd,  Director;  Instructional 
MateriaJsLaboratory;  8  Industrial  Education  Building;  University  of  Missouri-Columbia; 
ColumbiaTTVIissouri  65201.  A  specific^  form  provided  from  the  above  address  must  be  tised 
wH^en  ordering  al!  materials.  A  check  or  money  order  for  the  total  amou;it  must  accompany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  order  is  furnished.  Schools  l\4UST  attach  official  purchase 
order.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  197^3-74  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog.  .  ,        ^  v  ^ 

NEVADA  *    •  . 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701.  ^    ^  • 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  , 

J  ■ 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational-Technical  Division,  105  LoudoVi  Road,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  033/l. 

NEW  JERSEY*  / 

New  Jerse>/ Vocational-Technical  Qurriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  4103  Kilmer 
Campus,  Mew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903.  All  school  orders  should  be  made  on  official' 
school  p/rchase  order  fdrm  and  sent  to  the  above  address.  In  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
material^,  you  will  be  billed  for  postage  or  shipping  charges.  Individuals  may  order  materials 
by  including  a  check  or  postal  money  order  for  the  amount  of  the  materials  plus  $.30  per 
book  Dostage.  Please  make  all  checks  payable  tq:  Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory-Rutgers. 

NEW  Mexico 

Department  of  Education,  .Education  Building,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 

/  ' 

NEW/YORK  7/. 


The  State  Education  Department^  Bureau  iDf  Finance, ^Publications  Distribution  Unit,  Albany, 
New  York  12224.  Single  copie'i^  only  sold  to  education  institutions  outside  the  state.  No 
"pn  approval"  copies  will  be  sent.  Prices  given  are  net  and  include  book  Vate  postage. 
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Order§^  with  remittance,  should  be  sent  to:  The  publication  Distribution  Unit,  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  New  Yorl<  12224.  ...^ 

State  education  departments,  colleges,  or  curriculu  n  laboratories  having  similar  materials  to 
exchange  should  make  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Development, 
Albany,  New  York  12224.  Copies  of  New  York  State  cur'riculum  materials  are  available 
through  the  microfiche  services  of  The  ERIC  System. 
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OHIO 

For  agriculture  publications:  '  • 

Ohio  Agricultural  Education,  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Room 
254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1885  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210.  Ohio  schools  or  other  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct  20  percent  from 
price  quoted.  On  out-of-state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  &Mhe  same  manual,  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discount  applies. 

Statements  will  be  rendered  on  receipt  of  official  purchase  orders;  otherwise,  remittance 
must  accompany  orders.  All  checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  p'ayable  to  the  Ohio 
State  Unjyersi|^.  Postage  nnust  be  included  at  the  following  rates:  single  copy -$.40;  2  to 
12  copies-^$.35  each;  13  or  more  copies-'$.25  each.  A  catalog  with  order  forms.is  available 
on  request.'^  ^ 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  1515  West  Sixth  Avenue, ^Stillv^ter,  Oklahoma  74074.  Checks  in  the 
amount  of  order  made  payable  to  the  Curriculum  ancf  Instructional'Materjals  Center  must 

accompany  the  order.  Publications  are  postpaid. 

J'  ^* 

OREGON  ^ 

For  h^ealth^blications:  ^ 

Documents  ClerR,^pregbn  Board  of  Education,  942  Lancaster  Drive  ME.  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

For  all  other  Vocational  publications:  ^ 

Divisiort-of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education,  Oregon  Bpard  of  Education, 
Publid  Services  feuilding,.  Sglem,  Oregon  97310.  ,         *  '  ^  ;^ 

I^ENNSYLVANIA'     '  ^ 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Information  and  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
911,  Harrisburg,  ^Pennsylvania  17126.  Check  or  money  order  in  the  proper  amount,  made 
payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  must  accompany  each  order. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  '  ■» 

^Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  Hall,  Clemson  University,"  Clemson,  South 
-  Carolina  29631. 


TENNESSEE 


i114!_^u  r 


Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Box  111  4,  Xlu  rfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  orders 
must  be: 

1.  On  official  purchase  order  properly  signed  by  an  official  of  the  organization. 
'  ♦  Vovoices  will  be  rendered  at  list  price  pluf  postage.-, 

2,  Accompanied  with  check  for  full  amount  of  materials  plus  postage  and  handling 
.  .based  on  the  following  scale:  -  . 

smgle  copy  •  S.50  ^ 
2  to  10  co^Dies  •  S.35  each 
.11  or  more  copies  •  S.25  each  '  ^ 

■  '        ^       "      I  - 

Make^checks  payable  to  State  of  Tennessee.  B^ause  a  limited  number  of  each 
itemwvas  printe^d,  examination  copies  .cannot  be  furnished.  All  salefr§re 
final-materials  cannot  be  returned. 


TEXAS  '  ^  •  ,  * 

(A&M)  Vocational  Instructional  Services  Center,  F.E.  Box  T82,  Texas  A&M  University, 
Cpllege  Station,,  Texas  77843.  A  schoof  purchase  order  and  chjeck^tpr  money  order  must- 
afurompany  each  order  and  be  made  payable  to  Texas  A&M  University.  A  catalog  is  available  . 
upon  request.  ^        •  , 

For  home  economics  publications:  *  ^ 

(TTU)  Texa^  Tech  University,  Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center,  P.O.  Box 
4067,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409.  Total  payment  or  official  purchase  order  must  accompany 
4  .  order.  Official  purchase  order  terms  are  net  30  days.  Make  checks  payable  to  Home  Economics 
Instructional  Materials  Center.  Prices  include  postage.  Mailing  will  be  insured  only  if  insurance 
is  requested  when  order  is  placed.       ,         ^  . 

(UT)  Industrial  Materials  Development  (Industrial  Education),  Division  of  ^Extension,  The  ' 
University  of.^Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or  money 
^  order  must  accompany  each  order  and  must  be  made  payable  to  the  University  ^of  Texas. 
Catalogs  are  available.  A  2  percent  state  sales  tax  or  tax  exemption  certificate  is' required' 
in  addition  to  prices  listed.  ^  * 

fVERMONT  *  ,   '      '  '  -  '   ^  • 

^    State  of  Vermont,  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vermont  .05602.' 

VIRGINIA* 

\       Mr.  Harry  bmith.  Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publicatiohs,  State  Department  of 
•  "    Education,  P.O.-Box  6-Q,  Richmond,  Virginja  232-16. 
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WASHINGTON  ^ 

For  career  education  publications: 


Richard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education;.  Old  Capitol  Building;  Olympia,  Washington 
98504. 

For  teacher's  resource  publications:  '  • 

LeRoy  McCartney,  Director;  Distributive  and  Office  Education;  .216  Old  Capitol  Building; 
Ofympia,  Washington  98504. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Coordinator  of  CiJrriculum  Development;  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  Room  B-243^  Building  6,  Capitol  Complex;  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Vocational  Curricula  Material  Funds  for  the  amount  of  the  order.  ^ 

WISCONSIN  ^  * 

Mr.  Clifford  Zenor,  Vocational  Education  Consultant-Instructional  Services;  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  ^ducpition;  4802  Sheboygan  Avenue;  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53702.  ,  v-i 

WVpMIMG  .        ■  *  • 

State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  public  Information,  Capitol  Building,  Cheyer?he, 
Wyoming  82001. 


\ 

NOTE:  Request  for  specific  material  contained  in  this.annotated  listing  should  be  sent  to  the^ 
appropriate  State  source.  ,      .  •     ♦  ^ 
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ACCESSION  NUMbRR:  VT1014^6 

PUBLlCATIONf  DATE:  74 

 $L_  


TITLE:     VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STATE   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATFRIALS  FOR  HOME 


ECONOMICS.  RfcVISLD  1974. 


DlESCRIPTOP:      *ANNCTATED   bIbLIO&KAPHlES;'  *ABiSTRACTS;    ♦VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION; 
♦  INSTRUCT  ICNAl   MATFRIALS;    *HOHt   ^CLNUMiOS  \  ^  '  *• 


EDRS  price:      ME  AVAILA6LL    IN  VT-ERIC  ScT. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NOTE:  SbPT 


AESTPACT:      THT<:    A^^^^rTATEr^   t'T<:.TTMr   TP   f.t  PR  TC I  !l  I  !M  M&TEPTtl<;  Pnp  HOME  Ef.nNnwIC?.  

IS  PROVIDED  .if.  ORCfR  TC  APPRISE   PLANNEKSt   AOMINISTRATrkSt  >yOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS 
AND  CTJHERS   INTEkEITED   IN  CFFEhING  OR   INVOLVED  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
AVAILABLE  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  DEVELLPED  BY  VARIOUS  STATES,   THE  CURRICULUM  ' 
MATERIAL?  HAVE    EEFN   IPFNTIFIEn  WITH   THb   INSTRUCTIONAL   TITLES  AND  CODES   FROM  TKE 
CLASSIFICATION  SVST.EM  OF  ThE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION.  THE  TITLE  Of  THE  DOCUMENT, 
PUBLICATION   DATE,   THE  NUMBER  CF   PAGES,   PRICE,   AND  A  SUMMARY  OF   THE  CONT.ENT  IS 
PROVIDED   FOR  EACH  ANNOTATION.  (Kb) 


CONTRACT  number:  CEG-0-72-46^ 


^Institution  nacP:    cklahcma  state  lept.  of  vocational  and  technical 
education,  stillwater.  curriculum  and  instructional  materials  center. 

sponsoring  agtncy  naml:    office  of  education  (d'hfw)  t  washington,  d.c. 
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Discrimination.  Prohibite'd  -  Title  vkof  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  ^"No  person 
in  the  United  States,  shall,  on  the  gibund  of  race,  dolor,  of  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  the  Vocational 
Education  program,  like  all  other  programs  .or  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with 
this  law.  • 


The  project  presented  or  repdrted  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  Contract  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Depart men|  of  Health/Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  herein  *do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
be  inferred.  *  •  *  '  , 
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'  AVAILABLE  FROM  STATE  £DUCATION  AGENCIES 


'  ^  Developed  and  disseminated  pursuant  to  '  , 

'  Grant  No.  OE&0-72-4682  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  ! 
'Under  Part  I  -  Curriculum  Development  .in  Vocational  and  Teohnical  Educatiqn, 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576 

by  the 

Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

1974-Jlevision 
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NOTE: 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIFIC  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  AN^OTAT^iD^  LISTING  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  STAJTE  SOURCE.  [  # 

^SOURCE  FOR  EACH};iTEM  LISTED  IS  INDICATED  AT  THE  END  OF  .  EACH  ENTRY-SEE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  AT  BACK  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Revised  publications  (ann»<^d  listings)  are  available  in  the  following  vocational  areas: 

State  Instructional  M'aterials  for  Agriculture      -  ^  ' 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Distributive  Education  ^ 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Health  Occupational  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Home  Economics  '  *  • 

State  Instructional  Matei^ls  for  Office  Occupations 

^            State  Instructional  Materials  ^or  Technical  Education 

State  Instructional  Materials  for  Trade  aitd  Industrial  Occupations 

The  above  items  are  available  for  purchase  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents',  U.S. 
Goverr|nent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 

r  ' 


For  ^le  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  #889t 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  Stock  #1780-01344.  Price  S.85.  . 
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INTRODUC"fclON  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  CODING  SYSTEM 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  strong  relationship  exists  between  the  world 
of  education  and  the  world  of  work.  Emphasis  is  on  the  concept  that  the  development  of  our 
human  resources  is  vital  to  the  well-being  .and  growth  pf  our  society.  In  order  to  implement 
this  belief,  leaders  in -.all  fields  have  focused  their  attention  on  education  and  especially  on 
vocational  education.  ^  ^    •    ,  '  ^ 

This  annotated  listing  of  curriculum  materials  is  provided  in  order  t6  apprise  planners, 
administfalfcrs,  vocational ,  educators,  and  oth$)'S  interested  in  offering  or  involved  in  vocational 
education  programs  of  the  available  curriculum  materials  developed  by  tbe  v^ous  states.  ^ 

The  curric,ulum  materials  are  offset  unless  specified  as  mimeo.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  instructional  titles  and  codes  from  the  classification  system  of  the  Offifce  of  "Education.  These 
titles  and  codes' lift^  vocational  education  programs  to  ocfSbations.  Utilising  the  ccraes  in  this 
listing  relates  the  currioilunn  materials  to  the  instructiori^'Proqi;am.  Seven,  nfijoi^ vocational 
educati.on  areas  are  identified  in  separate  listings  and  coded  as  follows:  * 


pi    Agriculture                    ^  ,          ^^--^09  Hon^  Econoniics  ^ 

104    Dist^^tive  Education  .  ^4  Office  Obcupations 

^07    Heaffn  Occupations  Education  4|g  Technical  Ecjucation 

'  1*7    Trade  and  Industrial  Ocfiupations  ^ 

The*  itenns  are  refined  to  include  one  or  more  rel^ted^ubitems  as  indicated  ip  the  following 
example:  ^ 

i  ^ 

First  2-digit  position:  subject  matter  area 
Example:  14  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Second  2-digit  position:  principal  segment  of  subject  matter  / 

Exannple:  14.02  BUSINE^  DATA  PROCBSSJJlGrSYSTeMS  OCp^lPATIONS 

1 

Third  2-digit  position:  division  pf/prinpipal  segment 

Example:  14.0202  .PERIPWERAI/JlQlll^MBNT  OPER^X^Q^ 

Fourth  2-digit  position:  first  level  detail  of  division  of  prificipal  "segm'ent       -   '  ^ 
Example:  14.020201  KEY  PUNCH  AND  CODING  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  • 

The  coding  system  is  contained  in: 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Office  of  Education.  Vocational 
Education  and  Occupations  (OE-80061).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Off  ice, 
July  1969.  i^jL 


-»  CONTENTS 


09.01  Hom&Kjaking  ;   ,  

OyfOIOI      Comprehensive  Homemaking  or  Home  Economics   .  .  ^.  .  .  . 

09.0102  .  Child  Development   .  .  . 

09.0103  jClothing  and  Textiles  

09.0104  Consumer  Ec|ucation   <  .  .  . 

-     .   09.0105      Family  Hfealth  .  .  .  \  

;      09.0106  »   Family  Relations    .  /  

09^0107      Food?  and  Nutrition  .\  

09.0108  Home  Management    .  t  ......   

09.0109  Housing  ancfHonfTeFUrnishrngs  .  .  ^.  

09.pi99  \^Jjpmemaking,  Other  

09.02  Occupational  Preparation  ^  '  ;  .    .  .  .  ^ 

.09.0201     ,Care  and  Guidance  of  Children^  /!  .  /r  

09.0202  Clothing  Management^  Production,  and 

Services  

09.0203  Food  Management,  Production,  and  Services  

09.0204  Home  Furnis^gs,  Equipment„aR)d^ervices  ^  

09.0205  .    Institutional  and  tHome  Managefffient  and 

'  Supporting  Services  .  .  .  .  

*  ^09.0299  .  Occupational  Preparation,  Other    .•  ' . 

v  *  - 

Occupational  Resource  Material   .  .  .  .•  .  . 

Administrator's  Resource  »  

^  Career  Education  \  .   ^  t  ..  .'  

\         , Student's  Resource  .   '  ;  : 

•  y  Teacher's  Resource  .<  .  ^  .  . 


Instructions  for  Ordering 
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09.  HOME  .ECOIMOMIQS  . 

"Publications  marked  (CoofJerative  Training)  in  the  title  or  supportive  statement  Ve  designed  for 
use  in  cooperative  education  programs.      ,  »  -  ^ 

HOMEMAKING:  09.01 
ALASKA 

GUIDELINES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  ALASKA.  Instructors  Guide.  1973. 
(Revised),  fr^e. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  junior  and  senior  j^h  school  |tudents.  It  contains  a 
suggested  course  outline  for?  seventh  and  eighth  grade  hon^e  economics  and  Home 
Economics  I  and  II.  A  suggested  course  outline  f6r  courses  in  family  relationships, 
'  home  management,  housing  and  home  furnishings,  advanced  food  and  nutrition, 
clothing  and  textiles,  and  family  living  is  included.  In  addition,  it  contains  suggested 
learning  experiences  for  the*  course  outlines,  a  bibljpgraphy,  and  selected'j;gsflflg»ces. 

COMPREHENSIVE.  HOMEMAKING  OR  HOME  ECONOMICS:    09.0101         "  ' 
OKLAHOMA 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  SEF>VICES.  Curriculum  Guide.  "1972,  723  pages; ' 
$i'2.00,  9th  and  10th  grade. 

The  curriculum  ouide  includes  five  areas:  child  care  servicer;  clothing  services,  food 
services,  consurjrBr  education,  and  household  maintenance.  Each  area  consists  of 
•  one  or  more  units  of  instruction.  -Each  instructional  unit  inclucles  behavioral 
^  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information  sheets^ 
assignment  sheets,  job  sheets,  visual  aids,  tests,  agd  answers  1^  the  test.  Uni,ts  are 
planned^or  more  than  one  lesson  or  class  period-  of  instruction 

)MICS  I  -  BASIC  CORE.  1972,  878  pages,  $12.00,  ^gth  grade. 


This  ba«i€-^re  curriculum  includes  materials  for  about  60%  of  the  classroom  time. 
The  areas,  included; are  basic  knowjedge  and  skills  necessary  for  all  ninth  grade, 
home  economics^sljlidents.  The  units  of  instrcrction  include  career  exploration,  child 
development,  cloth\ng  and  textiles,  consumer  education,  foods  and  nutrition,  health, 
housing  and  home/furnishings,  and  personal  and  family Velations.  Each  unit  of 
instruction  contajkis  behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  instructor  and 
student,  inform^ion  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  job  sheets,  tests,  ansvvers  to  tests, 
and  transparence  masters. 

^      HOME  ECONOMICS  II  -  BASIC  CORE.  1973,  703  pagesf  $12.00,  10th  Vade. 

This  is  a  self-contained  curriculunn'guide  which  uses  behavioral  objectives.  Units 
include  career^  exploration,  child  *  development,  clojhing  and  "textiles,  consumer 
.education,  food  and  nutrition,  health,  housing  and  home  furnishings,  and  personal 
^    and  family  relations.  Transparency  mast^  ^re'included  in  the  te^ll. 

TEXAS  (TTU)  ;  , 

ORIENTATIO'N  -  PART  ONE..' Teacher'sT-'student's  Guide.  (Cooperative-Training.) 
1 97 1;. 2 19. pages,  $6.50.  ' 

The  learning  experiences  contained  in  the  guide  'are  written  from  the  student  s 
uiewpoint.  Notes  to  the  teacher  are  inserted  through  the  learning  experiences.  There 


are  11  units  dealing  with  ^  wide  range  of  the  world  of  work  topics  such  as  job 
success,  civic  responsibilities,  personal  a^ijustment,  planning  one's  future,  arfd  other 
information.  Part'two  is  closely  interrelated  with  this  guide  and  i^s  a  necessary, 
adjunct  in  accomplishing  the 'behavioral  objectives  of  the  units  of  instruction 
involved.  . 

ORIENTATION  ■  PART  TWO.  1971,  212  pages,  $6.50. 
^  ^  (  ^  ^  '        '  ' 

Part  two  contains  material  for  both  students  and  teacher.  The  content  is  presented 
.    as  programmed  instruction,  stories,  casesituations,  simulation  games,  skits,  qartoons, 
,  '     ideas  for  bulletin  boards,  and  visual  aid's.  r-  ' 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT:  09.0102 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  "  ,  ^ 

CRiLD  DEVELOPMENT.  Tocher  Resource^.  1973,  35  ^transparencies,  $4.50. 

^ 

'  ^  The  concept  of  development  and  nurture  of  yoljng  children  is  presented  in  this 
set  of  35  transparencies  and  overlays  .which  include  stages  of  devejOpment,  mental 
^  growth  and  development,  emotional  growth,  physicaf  gr'owth  and  development,  and 
social  growth  and  .development. 

TEXAS  (TTU)  ^  -  ^ 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT,  (Reference  List,  18  pages).  1973,  332  pages,  $3.00,  9th 
"  12th  grade.  -  .  '  ^ 

This  subject  area  gu|de  provides  sections  for  Homemahng  I,  II,  III,  and*  IV  as > 
well  as  a  child  development  semester  course.  Within  each  of  these  courses  is  a 
unit  emphasizing  career  and  job  opportunities  in  the  area  of  child  development. 
Each  unit  contains  subconcepts  and  generalizations,  behavioral  objectives,  and 
learning  and  evaluation  experiences.  A  large  reference  list  and  sources  of  materials 
are  included.        /         *  .  ' 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES:    09.0103  ^  ,  ^ 

^MISSOURI  '  •         '  .  . 

TEXTILE   FIBERS  PACKeV  AND  TRANSPARENCY  MASTERS.  1973,  34 
masters,  45  pages,  .$1.50  plus  postage  and  handling,  secondary. 

This  is  a  resource  pa?^ket  developed  for  use  by  secondary  home  economics  teachers. 
The  materia^  can  enrich  a  textiles  unit  by  supplementing  the  usual  textile  subject 
matter  and^may  alsojDe' used  to  individualize  instruction  for  ^students.  Sufficient 
flexibility  is  built  into" the  materials^^o.  tKey' can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes., ' 
Acconipanying  th&  unit  are  34  transparency  maste^rs.  The  materials  are  three-hole 
'  i'  '        punched.  •  *  . 

^  ■ 

WARDROBE  PLANnInG  AND  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION.  Instructor's  Guide.* 
1973,  104  pages,^  $4.00,  plus  postage  and  handling,  secondary. 

Wardrobe  planning  and  clothing  construction  are  highly  related  concepts.  The  two 
have  been  integrated  within  one  curriculum  guide  which  places  emphasis  upon  fou^ 
major  -concepts:  wardrobe  planning,  clothing  construction,  the  clothing  industry^ 
and  personal  and  family  clothing. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

THE  ART  OF  SEWING.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  249  pages-,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  basic  text  containing  11  units  covering  such  topics  as  handsewing,  stitches, 
seams,  herns,  bi^s  binding,  buttonholes,  pockets,  and  other  elements  of  construction. 
^  The  material  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  an  assignment  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson.  y 

DRESS  DESIGN-2:  THE  PROBLEM  FIGURE.  Student's  Manual.  1969,86  pages, 
$1.50.  - 

The  content  consists  of  6  units  divided  into  36  lessons  dealing  with  the  problem 
figure.  Units  include  material  such  as  the  fashion  figure,  principles  of  design,  lines 
and  the  figure,  designing  for  the  prpblem  figure,  and  other  aspects. 

'  LEARNING  TO  SEW  -  PART  I.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  172  pages'^ $2.00.  ^ 

This  introduction  to  sewing  includes  lessons  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  basic  processes.  Information  includes  such  items  as  hand  tools,  measurements, 
sewing  machine  adjustments,  mnachine  care,. and  other  processes.  The  material  is 
paced  for  the  slower  student.  ^ 

LEARNING  j6  SEVV  -  PART  II.,  1970,  375  pages,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Learning  to  Sew  -  Part  I.  The  book  begins  with  Unit 
XI.  This  second  part  contains  the  final  seven  units  of  the  text.  Topics  cover  ^eam 
finishes,  hemming  stitches,  suggested  projects,  comm^cial, patterns,  common  and 
,  special  constructiop  skills,  and  sewing  equipment. 

NEW  YORK  ^    "  '  J  ^  ' 

^]     HOME  LAUNDERING  -  HELPFUb?  HINTS  IN  CONSUMER.  HOMEMAKING. 
Student's  Manual.  1971,  22  piages,  $.25,  secondary. 

This  booklet  for  students  is  to  be- used  with  the  instructor's  guide  as  a  learning 
.    ^package  to  teach  methods  of  home  laundering.  Areas  included  are*sorting,  washing, 
•  ^"^'and  drying  various  types  of  clothes. 

HOME  LAUNDERING.  Instructor's  Guide.  197|1,  11  pages,  $.25,  secondary-. 

This  instructor's  guide  for  laundering  is  part  of  a  learning  package  designed  to 
aid  instructors  in  presenting  information  relative  to  the  methods  of  home  laundering 
and  to  aJssist*  in  teaching  rhachine  laundering  techniques  using  any  type  of  laundry 
facilities.^ 

*^   REMOVING  COMMON  STAINS  FROM  FABRICS.  Photo  Flipcffart.  1971,  92 
'  I  pages,  $1.25,  secondary.  '  ' 

This  photo  flipchart  is  part  of  a  learning  package  to  be  used  in  fbe  classroom/ 
It  is  designed  to  shovC  the  steps  to  use  when  removing  common  stains  from  different 
types  of  fabrics- 


•  "4 

REMOVING  COMMON  STAINS  FROM  FABRICS.  Students  Manual.  197i;^e 
pages,  $.50,  secondary.  \  * 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  help  the  student  in  removing  common  stains  from 
different  types  of  fabrics.  The  content  of  this  publ^icatiqn  includes  types  of  stain 
removers,  ways  to  start  to  remove  stains,  kinds  and  types  of  common  stains, 
nongreasy  stains  in  washable  orfionwashable  fabrics,  greasy  stains  in  washable  or 
nonwashable  fabrics,  and  combination  stains  in  washable  or  nonwashable  fabrics. 

REMOVING  COMMON  STAINS  FROM  FABRICS.  Teacher's  Manual.  1971,  33 
pages,  $.50,  secondary. 

This  is  anjnstructor's  guide  designed  to  help  the  instructor  teach  st^in  removal. 
This  fjart  of  the  learning  package  includes  description  and  use  of  the  total  package, 
a  text  of  the  scripts  for  the  slides  to  be  used,  and  a  bibliography. 

S6MJTH  CARC^ll^A^^  '  . 
-    ORIENTAmUTTO  TEXTILES.  1972, .self-instructional  unit  consisting  of  cassette 
*    tape',  44-frame  color  .filmstrip,  teacher's  manual,  and  reusable  student  booklet, 
$11.50  unit  plus  20  ^tgdent  booklets,  $19.50,  secondary., 

,  This  was  designed  to  be  used  as  ah  individualized  instructional  unit;  however,  the' 
-unit  may  be  used  for  group  instruction  if  the  instructor  desires.  The  purpose  of 
this  teaching  unit  is  to  acquaint  thfe  students  with  ihe  basic  steps  involved  in  making 
cloth  by  the  "Cotton  System,'    which  is  the  most  widely  used  system  of 
manufacturing  cloth  in  South  Carolina. 


eferen 


TEXAS  (TTU)- 

^  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTfLES.' (Ref^ence  List.)  1973,  $3.00,  available  spring  1974. 

CONSUMER  Education:"  09.0104        "  , 

CALIfQRNIA 

THE  BUY  LINE..  1973^m,  English  or  Spanish.  14  minutes-color  $180,  rentaJ 
$15,  additional  teacheri^manuals  $2.00  each.  j 

»  The  firm  opens  with  a  rapid  montage  of  contemporary  visual  advertising.  It  examines 
each  ad^  telling  about  psychological  seduction,  disclaimers,  false  and  misleading 
statements,  and  other  aspects.  It  also  examines  good  ads  "that  provide 
decision  making  information.  Actual  ad?  are  presented  (with  product  names««iasked) 
to  illustrate  ways  they^use  fantasy  appeals  to  power,  sexuality,  popularity,  and 
status  to  persuade  the  consumer  to  buy  the  product.  Finally,  a  group  of  typical 
consumers  plus  a  cjDnsu^mer  protection  specialist  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Corrimission  share  their  opinions  about  advertising  and  offer  personal  criteria  for 
judging  ads  and  their  products. 

*  * 

FOOT  IN  THE  DOOR01973,  film,  English  or  Spanish,'9  1/4  minutes-color. $140, 
rental  $15,  additional -teachers'  manuals  $2.00  each. 

o  ,  .  ^ 

^     Dunng  the  dramatized^  situatfon,  a  potential  victirh  of  consumer  fraud  describes 
^     ,      the  way  a  door^-doG^  sajesman  tried  tp  sell  her  a  cojor  TV  at  her  honie.  She. 
was  aware  of  fraud  because  as  a  resident  of  a  low-inGO,me  housing  project  she 
^  hatf  been  victimized  by 'a  similar  pitch  a  year  earlier.  Her' alertness  in  the  present 


case  results  in  the  arrest  of  the  salesman.  The  film  continues  with  a  police  lieutenant, 
familiar  with  ffraud,  who  describes  several  pitches  that  can  entrap  people  (home 
improvement  ffiuds,  magazine  sales,  and  other^pitches),  and  lists  basic  questions 
to  ask  one*s  s^JM)efore  signing  a  contract.  I^inally,  a  baby  picture  saleswoman 
describes  sales  methods  and  some  of  her  psychological  tricks.  The  film  closes  as 
i^e  door  opens  and  the  baby  picture  saleswon^an  begins  to  "pitch"  the  viewing 
audience.  ^ 

MAGICAL  DISAPPEARING  MONEY.  1973,  film,  English  or  Spanish,  IT. 
minutes -color  $145,  rental  $15,  additional  teachers'  manuals  $2.00  each.  'J 

'A  cheerful,  slightly  scatterbrained  "food  expert  witch"  appears  in  a  supermarket 
and  works  her  magic  to  draw  the  customers  around  her.  Item  by  item  she  explains, 
with  accompanyjng^agic,  the  reasons  certain  purchases  by  the  customers,  are 
unwise.  Sugarcoated  cereal?  Goodness  no -it  costs  twice  as  much  as  unsugared.  "But 
I  like  the  sugar,"  says  the  boy  with  his  mother.  "Oh,"  says  the  witch.  "Well-then 
add  your  own  sugar."  Instant  oatmeal?  It  too  costs  twice  as  much. 
Already-prepared,  seasoned  rice  dishes?  They  cost  four  times  as  much  as  regular 
rice  which  one  can  season  one's  self.  Milk?  Use  powdered  milk  whenever  possible. 
It  costs  only  a  fourth  as  much  as  regular  milk  and  it  is  just  as  good.  Pudding 
cups?  Frozen  foods?  Fancy».packaging?  She  has  worked  her  magic  and  the  wiser 
consumers  return  to  their  shopping. 

ON  YOUR  OWN.  1973,  film,  English  only,  23  1/4  minutes=^color  $300,  rental 
$30.  ^  .  ^  ' 

This  realistic,  provocative  film  explores  a  wide  range  of  instruction:  a  teacher  and 
student  group  visit  a  supermarket  to  learn  about  pull  dates  on  perishable  foods; 
community  studies  on  renting  versus  home  ownership;  tire  purchases  and 
automobile  repairs;  careers  in  child  development  and  fashion  merchandising; 
community  consumer  research  projects;  a  classroom  on  wheels;  family  relations; 
exploring  goals  and  values;  and  the  decision-making  process.^  The  film  offers  an 
overview  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education  curriculurr^  and  is  interesting 
and  appealing  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

RE-AD  BEFORE  YOU  WRITE.  1973,  film,  English  or  Spanish,  6  1/4  minutes--color 
$100,  rental  $10,  additional  teachers'  manuals  $2.00  each. 

A  young  couple  considers  a  typical  installrrlent  purchase  (a  TV  set),  film  follows 
them  from  their  obvious  enchantment  outside'the  store  window  to  a  new  awareness 
as' they  learh  to  carefully  examine  a  contract  before  they  sign  it.  Inside  the  store, 
the  couple  is  about  to  sign  *a  contract  as  a  consumer  education  ppogram  appears 
on  the  TV.  It  explains  the  items  a  properly  drawn^installmeni  contract  should 
include:  specific  description  of  the  purchase,  written  confirmatron  of  special  aspects 
of  the  sale,  details  on  interest  and  other  charges,  ways  to  renegotiate  the  contract, 
and  other  important  points.  The  sajesman  winces  as  the  couple  listens.  Their  final 
decisioo  ta  shop  for  better  ^credit  terms  is  made  after  the  wife's  arithmetic  shows 
the  high  cost  of  low  payments.  .         ,  . 

THERE  IS  A  LAW  AGAINST  IT.  1973,  film,  English  or  Spanish,  8  minutes-color 
$115,  rental  $10;  additional  teachers'  manuals  $2.00  e'ac^.  ^  ^ 

Four  familiar  consumer  problems  are  introduced  in  this  film:  garnishment  of  wages, 
unauthorized  auto  repair  work,' payment  demanded  for  a  debt  already  paid,  and 


a  housewife/pressured*info  signing  a  purchase  contract  by  a  door-to-door  salesman. 

•  ^The^ilm  then  dranrjatizes  ways  ne^v  consupier  laws  in  one  state  (California)  protect 
the  consumer  in  each  case.  It  explains  provisions  of  the  laws,  responsibilities  of 

/\  the  business|sjnvolved,  and  the  'steps  the  consumer  should  ^takeVjhe  film  ends 
[       by  ernphasizmg  that  it  is  the  consumer's  responsibility  to  take  advantage  oftftese 
^  laws;  no  law  can  protect  the  consumer  from  "nimself.  .      i  \J 

I  ^  ■  ^  \^:/^ 

THIS  IS  FRAUDM973,  film,  English  or  Spanish,  8  1/4  minutes-color  $1 15,  rental 
$10,  additional  teachers'  manuals  $2.00  each. 

A  car  advertised  on  TV  has  "just  been  sold"  and  the  customer  h  steered  to  more 
costly  buys"the  old  "bait  and  switch"  technique.  A  door-to-door  vacuum* cleaner 
salesman  secretly  spills  additional  dirt  on  the  floor  to  make  his  machine  seem  better. 
A  woman  reminds  a  contractor  that  he  said  his  stucco  job  would  last  "as  long 
as  the  house"-he  says  there  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  contract  she  signed.  The 
methods  ofs^course  for  such  common  consumer  fraud  cases  are  described--e.g., 
trade.  associatibfu^f{ii?e$,  small  claims  court,  licensing  bureau,  district  attorney's 
office,  legal  aid  society,  and  other  organizations.  Using  three  of  the  cases 
dramatized,  the  film  underscores  waye  certain  danger  signals  in  each  case  could 
\  have  helped  stop  the  fraud  before  it  happened.  Narrator  for  the  film  is  Herschel 
^  Elkins,  head  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Division,  State  Attorney  General's  Office, 
State  of  California.  .  ' 

■  »  1^ 

TOMMY'S  FIRST  CAR.  1973,  film,  EngJish  or  Spanish,  11  minutes-color  $145, 
rental  $15,  additional  teachers'  manuals  $2.00  each. 

Tommy  is  ready  ta  buy  his  first  car.  At  the  used  car  lot,  his  father  shows  Tommy 

*  locations  to  look  fot  clues  that  can  indicate  the  car's  condition-  and  possible 
necessary  repairs  -tires,  seat  springs,  foot  pedals,  shock  absorbers,  lights,  and  other 

^  parts.  Obtaining  the  salesman's  permission  to  have  their  own  mechanic  check  out 
the  car,  th6  father  on  the  way  shows  Tommy  methods  to  properly  test  the  car's 
brakes,  steering,  and  general  condition  'of  the  engine.  Finally,  their  mechanic 
inspects  the  car  and  gives  them  an  estimated  cost  of  necessary  immediate  repairs- 
and  the  probable  life  of  such  items  as  the  batt^y,  brakes,  and  other  parfs.  Tom'my- 
now  has  the  facts,  costs,  and  \jnderstanding  to  make  an  intelligent  decision. 

Vt)UR  RIGHT  «rO  A  HEARING.  1973,  film,  ■  English  or"  Spanish,  9  1/2 
minutes-color  $130,  rental  $10,  additional  teachers'  manuals  $2.Qg  each. 

The  film  opens  by  stressjng  the  debtor's  right  to  a  hearing  before  creditor  actions 
are  take^i|,  such  as  repossessions  and  garnishment  of  wages.  The  film  then  shows 
*the  heagfng  of  an  18-year-old  unable  to  complete  payment  on^a  purchase.  The 
case^  is  used  to  emphasize  the  pressure's  and  confusion  of  sgles  techniques,  the 
resffensibilities  inherent  in  the  new  legal  status  of  the  18-year-old,  and  the  help 
he  is  given  at  the  hearing  by  a  young  neighborhood  legal  services  attorney.- 

INDIANA/ . 

RESOURCE  GUIDE  FOR  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  FOUNDATIONS  IN  THE 
CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  PROGRAIVJ.  1971;  380  pages, 
$B,00,  junior  high  and  high  school. 

Tms  r^urce  ^uide  and  file  is  designed  as  a  semester  course  focusing  on  foundations 
^  of  Vpft^mer  educatioh,  Eight  units  are  included:  youth  as  consumers,  factoTs  whfch 


affect  the  management  of  resources,  factors  affecting  buymanship,  management 
of  ex(3enditures,  influence  of  individual  and  family  expectations  on^the  consumer, 
the  family  as  a  productive  unit,  factors  influencing  purchasing  power,  and  elements 
determining  financial  Security.  Each  unit  contains  the  objective  level,  .subconcept* 
apd  supporting  framework,  learning  experience  examples,  and  generalizations* 

MISSISSIPPJ  ^ 

HOME'^ ECONOMICS  CONSUIVfER  EDUCATION.  Cunjculum  Guide:"  1970,  211 
pages,  $2.00.  '  \^  ^ 

This  is  a  resource  unit  in  consumer  education  for  high  school  instruction  in  home 

economics.  The  units  have  been  divided  into  concepts  and  objectives,  learning 

activities  (including  problems  and  projects),  an^teaching  aids.  ^ 
\,  ... 

NEVADA  .        .  ' 

^  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.- 1971,  203  pages,  free. 

This  guide  provides  individual  units  of  instruction  which  may  b^  adapted  for  junior 
high  through  adult  levels.  Although  developed  and  pilot^  by  home  economics 
teachers,  it  is  quite  usable  in  social  studies  and  business  education.  Units  are 
entitled:  Introduction,  The  Consumer  in  Our  Society,  Consumer  Qecision  Makinq^ 
.Money  and  Democracy  in  Home  Management,  Consumer  Credit  and  Borrowing 
Money,  Food  Shopping  at  Home^nd^in  the  Market,  Family  Clothing  Management, 
Family  Tra|isportation,  Buying  Health  Care  and  Services,  Buying  Protection,  Saving 
and  Investments,  Consumer  Protectipn,  A  Home  for  Your  Family,  Furnishings  ^for 
the  Home,  and  Recreation-Leisure./lt  is  an  extensive  nr>edia.  A  bibliojjcaphy  is 
also  included.  ^     '  -  ^ 

NEW  JERSEY  ^- 

'  THE  BUDGET  -  WHAT  IT  IS'-  HOW  IT  CAN  HELP. -1971,  27  pages,  |50, 
secondary. 

'This  student  booklet  is  divided  into  three  areas:  government- budgets,  family 
budgets,  and  personal  budgets.  Chapter  quizzes  aVid  a  unit  test  are  also  provided. 

ECONOMICS  -  WHAT  IT  IS  -  HOW  iT  CAN' HELP.'  1972,  22  pages,  $.50,  secondary- 

:This  is  a  student  booklet  containing  three  chapters.  Areas  covered  are 
self-sufficiency,  trade  and  money,  dependent  people^  and  goods  and  services.  Also 
included  are  chapter  quizzes  and  unit  questions. 

INSTALLMENT  BUYING.  1972,  14*  pages,  $.50,  secondary. 

%  • 

4 

/  4 

This  student  booklet  is  an  easy-to-read  publication  designed  to  assist  the  student 
in  learning  about  installment  buying.  Mathematical  problems,  other  problems,  and 
a  vocabulary  list  ar^  included. 

OHIO  : 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1970,  364  pages,  $2.50  plus 
$.40.  shipping.  ' 

JThis  curriculum  guide  provides  units  of  Instruction  for  glides  K-12.^The  guide 
offers  opportunity  for  versatility  in  teaching-a  number  ot  consumer  educatiofr 


r 


concepts  of  fundamental  importance  in  real  life  situations.  Treated  in  ^Jhe  guide 
are  such  broad  areas  as  units  for  elementary  grades,  units  for  students  in  grades 
7-12,  and  consumer  education  for  educable  mentally  retarded  and  the 
socioeconomically  disadvantaged.  In  addition  to  a  bibliography  selected  for  each 
of  the  topics  listed  above,  there  is  an  extensive  bibliography  for  consumer  education 
in  general.  '      •  .      ,  "  -  '      ,  . 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO  GRADES  K-12. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1970,  102  pages,  $1,25  plus  $.40  shipping. 

The  guide  deals  with  concepts,  suggested  learning  -experiences,  evaluation 
experiences,  anc|  suggested  resources,  .  |  "^v 

GRACES  K-12  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT^ CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  |63  pages,  $2.40  each  plus  $.40 
shipping,  K-12th  grade.  *  \. 

This  supplement  is  a  composite  of  learning  experiences  pertinent  to  the  area  of 
home  economics:  the  economic  system;  income  procurement;  consumer  alternatives; 
consumer  behavior  determinants;  roles,  rights,  and  responsibilities;  and  community 
resources.  Each  section  contains  an  overall  objecth/e,  concepts,  grade  level,  suggested 
Jearning  and  evaluation  experiences;  and  suggested  resources. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR,  FAMILIES  WITH  LiMITED  INCOME  RESOURCE 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATPON  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO. 
1971,  46  pages,  $2.40  each  plus  $,40  shipping,  K-I2th  grade.  - 

This  publication  was  developed  as' a  specialized  supplement,  to  the  Consumer 
Education  Curriculum  Guide  for  Ohio,  Grades  K'12,  Curriculum  section?;  proyided 
are  the  economic  system,  income  procurement;  consumer  belj'avior  determinants; 
consumer  alternatives;  roles,  rigbts,  and  responsibilities;  and  community  resources. 
Included  in  each  section  are  concepts,  .generalizations,  sugge^ed  learrjing  and 
evaluation  experiences,  and  resources.  »  ^ 

HOME  ^ONOMICS  JOB  TRAl|aiNG  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO  GRADES  K-12. 
1971,  53  pages,  $2.40  ^kch  plus  $.40  shipping,  secondary  or  post  secondary. 

This  supplement  is  develoged  to  be  used  by  the  job  training  teachers  in  any  of 
the  five  job  training  areas:  child  ^are"  services,  fabric  services,  >food  services, 
community  and  home  services,  and  the  multharea.  The  learning  experiences  are 
designed  ^o  be  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the  related  instructional  program 'of 
th6  job  training  curriculum.  Overall  objectives,  concepts,  suggested  learning  and 
evaluation  experiences,  and  suggested  resources  are  included. 

'  HOME  ECONOMICS  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO  GRADES  K-12.  1970,  8Q  pages,  $2.40  plus 
$.40  shipping.   •  •  J  • 

This  resource  guide. tor  teachers  of  consumer  education  in- the  elementary  school 
contains  general  obj^Pves,  concepts  and  understanding  io  be  developed,  and  some 
suggested  learning 'iexperiences  and  resources.  Also  provided  is  a,  glossary  of 
consjjmer  education  terms  and  a  selected  bibliography,  itt^  of  films  and  filmstrips 


and  suggestions  for  illustrative  materials  are  includecl. 

MANUAL  OF  OPER^ATION.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  49  pages,  $1.25  plus  $.40^ 
shipping. 

Prepared  primarily  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors,  the  content  covers 
the  operation  ^  secondary,  post  secondary,  and  adult  level  consumer  education 
prpgrams.  Topics  include  such  items  as  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
program  initiaiion  and  expansion,  job  training,  adult  education  progr/ams,  and 
technical  programs  at  the  post*  high  school  level. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  108  pages,  $2.40  each  plus  $.40 
shipping,  K-12th  grade.  '  -  \ 

This  /esource  supplement  is  designed  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  Consumer 
Education  Curriculum  Guide  for  Ohio.  Sections  contain  overall  objectives,  concepts, 
suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences,  and  suggested  resources. 

SOUTHi  CAROLINA  ^  ^ 

MEASURING,  WEIGHING,  VALUING,  CONSUMER  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION.  Teacher's  Guide.  1970,  150  pages,  $2.50. 

The  guide  provides  criteria  helpful  in  effective  evaluation  in  the  teaching  arxl* 
learning   process.  The  purposes  of  the  guide  are  to  provide  an  increased 
understanding  of  evaluation,  to  provide  ideas  for  6^aluatihg  home,  economics 
•^programs,  and  to  provide  increased  understanding  of  evaluation  as  a  means*^of 
-  ^  making  teaching  more  ^fective. 

TENNESSEE  ^      ^  '  '       •  ^ 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  -  WORK  COPY.  1970,  108 
pages,  $2.00,  secondary. 

This  curriculum  guide  w§s  developed  tc-reflect  consumer  education  needs  in  our 
society.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  work  copy  for  teachers  and  may  be  adapted 
to  local  needs  and  situations.  Included  in  each  of  three  sections' are  concepts  anJ 
generalizations,  learning  experiences  and, evaluations,  and  resources.  A  bibliography, 
references  for  classroom  use,  and  a  large  appendix  of  related  materials  are  also 
~      provided.  ,  " 

A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  CONSUMER  EDUCATION.  1970, 132 
pages,  $2.50,  junior  high  or  secondary. 

This  guide  is  intended  for  teachers  ot  consumer  and  homemaking  education  in 
junior  and  .senior  high  schools.  Each  of  the  eight  sections  contains  concepts, 
objectives,  supporting  generalizations,  ^learning  experiences,  and  resources.  A 
detailed  list  of  references  is  also  provided. 

TEXAS  (TTU)    .  ^  ' 

CONSUMER  EDUCATipN  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH  LIMITED  INCOME. 
Tfeacher^Student's  Manual.  1971,.  360 ^ajes^  $8.p0.  . 

The  mar>^al  is  designed  as  an  aid  for  teaching  adults  with  limited  incomes.  The 
cpn^tent  Is  presented  in  three,  sections'.  Section  one  is  an  overview  for  preparing 

/6 


0 

the  teacher  to  handle  the  content  in-^aching  consumer  education  to  disadvantaged 
adults.  Section  two  includes  units  in  ten  areas  of  consupier  education.  The  material 
is  designed  for  use  with  groups  having  fourth  to  sixth  gwde  educational  levels. 
Section  three  should  aid  the  teadier  in  working  on  a  onp-to-one  basis  with  families; 
It  includes  guidelines  for  person-to-person  instruction  and  many  more  items. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  PART  ONE.  TeacherVStudent's  Manual.  1971,  16'l 
f^ges,  $6.50. 

The  manual  is  part  one  of  a  two  p'art  bulletin  arrangement  designed  for  a 
one-^^ester  course  for  boys  and  girls  at  the-l  1th  and  12th  grade  levels.  The  parts* 
contaitK  four  sections:  allocation  of  resources,  consumer  buying,  consumer 
citizenship,  and  the  consumer  in  the  economy.  Both  parts  are  closely  interrelated 
and  supplement  each  other.  Behavioral  objectivesr  are  stressed  throughout  the 
manual.    *  . 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  PART  TWO.  Teacher's-Student s  Manual.  1971,  306 
pages,  $6.50. 

This  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  consumer  education  publication  designed^for 
boys  and  girls.  The  publication  is  well  illustrated.  It  also  is  divided  into  four  ^ctions 
with  several  teaching-learning  units  in  each  section.  Included  are  material'sug^listions 
for  transparencies,  skits,  posters,  case  studies,  simulated  games,  tests,  programmed 
instruction,  crossword  puzzles,  and  cartoons.  ^ 

VIRGINIA 

GUIDE  FOf?  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION.  i973  205  pages 
$4.00,  6th  -  12th  grade. 

This  curriculum  guide  has  been  designed  to  give  maximum  assistance  to  consumer 
and  homemaking  teachers  within  the  broad  ^cope  of  the  field  of  home  economics 
and  its  place  in  the  pattern  of  human  living.  The  four  family  living  areas  which 
form  the  structure  for^this  guide  are  consumption  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
family,' cultural  development  in  the  family,  individual  development  in  the  family, 
and  management  in  the  family.  The  units  within  these  areas  contain  objectives, 
generaMzations,  content,  and  some  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences. 

ISCONSIN 

.CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SUGGESTED  GUIDE.  An  Interdisciplin^y  Course  for 
Diploma  and  Associate  Degree  Students.  1973,  79  pag^,  $1 .00  (200  copies  available"" 
at  this  cost  -  if  second  printing  necessary,  cost  may  be  higher),  post  secondary. 

This  suggested  guide  for  consumer  education  is  designed  as  a  credit  course  for 
the  Diploma  and  Associate  Degree  Programs'  It  can  be  adopted  for  use  in  the 
^  adult  high  school  program,  \n  adult  or  continuing  education  classes,  seminars, 
conferences,  or  for  other  purposes.  TKere  are  ei^ht  instructional  units  which  are 
designed  to  stand  alone:  the  consumer  and  the  economy;  money  and  family 
'  ;  relationships,^ consumer  information,  consiimer  credit,  consumer  buying,  consumer 
-  security,  consumer  protection,  and  ecology.  Each  unit  contains  suggested  behavioral 
objectives,  ideas  for 'activities  and  evaluation,  generalizations,  and  sources  of 
"  information.  A  listing  of  resources  ts  alsd  Included.         *  ■    -  . 


FAMILY  HEALTH:    09.0105        *  ^ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  '  ^  \ 

FAMILY^HEALTH.  Teacher's  Resource.  1973,  20  transparencies,  $2'.75. 

I  This  resdurqe  guide  contains  a  set  of  20  transparencies  cdnc^rning  family  health 

^  factors,  major  health  problems,  and  safety  measures  in  the  home. 

FAMIXy  RELATIONS:    09.0106  ^ 

GUIDELINES  FOR  HOME  EXPERIENCES.  Instructor's  Guide.  1967,  53  pages, 
free. 


The  guide  has  been  developed  to  assist  instructors  in  initiating  a  program  of  home, 
learning  experiences  related  to  home  and  family 'problems.  These  experiences  are 
planned  and  carried  out  in  the  home  of  the  student  under  supervision  of  the 
instructor  and  with  the  cooperation  ^li-U^  family.  / 

I 


Teacher's  Gui'de.  1968,201  pages. 


ARKANSAS 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  FAMIl 
•  $5.00. 

x>  ■ 

The  guide  has  been  prepared  to  provide  pehinent  information  for  the  teacher  in 
tne  area  of  human  development  and  the  fam«y?^bjectives  and  learning  experiences 
are  suggested  to  assist  in  developing  units  of  sltudy.  Resource  materials  and  drawings 
are  included  to.  assist  the  teacher  in  maki^/g  maximum  use  of  the  guide. 

INDIANA    ^       \  ■/  ^ 

RESOURCE  flllDE  FOfl  FAMILY  MAhiAGEMENT.  1972,  350  pages,  $3.00, 1 1th' 
and  12th  ^r^.  ^ 

This  resource  guide  is  desJl^ned-to  bfr/jsed  as  an  in-depth  semester  cou/se  in  the 
consumer  «nd  homemaking.feducatiory  program  and  is  centered  around  a  series  of 
15  concerns  otfconsumers  throughout  the  family  life  cycle.  Each  of  the  5  units 
contains  the  objective  level,  subddncept  and  supporting  framework,;  learijiag 
experience  examples,  and  generalizat  ons.  Additional  instructional  materials  are  also 
J  ^  provided. 

'  RESOURCE  GUIDE  FOR  INTER 
t  1972,  296  pages,  $2.50,  secondary 


ERSONAL  RELATIONS-  FOUNDAYiONS. 


This  publication  is  a  resource  guj^e  far  teaching  interpersorial  relations  foundations 
in*  the  consumer  and  homemaking  education  program.  The  four  sections  included 
are:  elements  affecting  relationships,  formation  of  relationships,  conditions  which 
foster  cooperation  in  a  relationship, ^ndl  outcomes.  Each  section  contains  behavioral 
objectives,  gerj^ralizations,  learning  eTpS^iences,  and  Resources.  Many  other 
instructional  materials  are  provided. 

MISSOURI        'f,.    {  1  i 

PERSpNAL^CUlTU RE..  Instructor's  Guide.Jl973,  102  pages,  $4.00  plus  postage 
and  fondling,  secondary.       .  -    .  ^ 

This  is  a  resource  guide  for  teachers  including  topics  related  to  personal  psychology, 
fhental  health,  personality  development,  social  behavior  and  charm,  cultural  roles, 


12 


transparencies. 


appropriate  attire  and  grooming,  and  the  developi<|ient  of  skills  and  habits 
contributing  to  employability.  Included  within  the  guide  are  additional  evaluation 
devices,  bulletin  board  ideas,  individual  instructiop-^heets,  and  supplementary' 
suggestions  for  student  activities. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA        ^  .  ' 

I  FAMILY  LIFE.  Teacher  Resource.  1973,  33  transparencies,  $4.00,  ' 

Basic  human  needs,  factors  relating  to  family  satisfaction  and  success,  and  areas 
in  marriage  which  may  require  adjustment  are  identified  jn  4his  set  of  33 

--is|?a-— 

TENNESSEE  ,  ^ 

A  CURRICULUM^GUIDE  FQR  TEACHING  FAMILY  RELATIONS.  1970,  78 
pages,  $1.50,  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

This  guide  is  intended  for  teachers  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education  in 
juni^WL^d  senior  high  schools.  It  is  designed  as  resource  material  for.the  teacher 
and  its  content  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  basic  concepts.  This  guide 
w3s  developed  so  as-to  allow  the  individual  teacher  to^hoose  and  select  activities 
i       and  experiences  which  are  adaptable  to  the  particular  need  or  situation.  The  three 
,  sections  on  self,  family,  and  society  each  contain  concepts  and  generalizations, 
'  experiences  and  evaluations,  and  resources.  Behavioral  outcomes,  bulletin  board 
ideas,  and- a  bibliography  are  afsoi  included. 

TEXAS  (TTU) 

FAMILY^  LIVING.  (Reference  List,  20  pages.)  1972,  336  pages,  $3.00,  9th  -  12th 
grade. 

The  subject  area  guide  is  written  with  behavioral  objectives.  This  provides 
instruction  for  all  secondary  levels  plus  a  semester  course  in  home  and  family  living. 
Included  in  this  guide  are  concepts,  subconcepts,  generalizations,  and  learning  and 
evaluation  experiences.  \p  addition,  a  uf)\t  is  included  in  each  sequence  level  in 
the  semester  course  relating  family  Hiving*  to  career  and  job  opportunities.  A 
^  reference  list  for  fanflily  living  is  prdvided. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION:    09.0107  -  '  ' 

ARKANSAS 

FOODS  AND  ^NUTRITION.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  327  pages,  $5.00. 

This  guide  has  been  prepared  as  a-  resource  for  the  selection  of  subject  matter 
and  learning  experiences  for  home  economics.  Its  content  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  good  nutrition  and  helps  students  gain  an  understanding  of  factors 
to  consider  while  buying  foods,  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  family  meals.  Ths 
content  wiM^J^e^elpful  to  the  homemaker  in.  the  dual  role  of  wage  earner*  and 
head  of^^family  in  meeting  the  basic  neecis  of  good  nutrition. 

H\|DIAN>^    "  .  .  ' 

,^  RESOURCE  GUIDE  FOR  FOOD*  AND^NUTRITION.  1972,^660  pages,  $4.00, 
junior  high  and  secondary.  ^   *  ' 

This  resource  file  for  food  and  nutr[tioniis  both  a  product  and  a  process  which 
designed  and  arranged  to  facilitate  use.  The  five  units  included  are:  factors  which 


ERIC  .  •     ,  '  ^J- 
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influence  variance  in  family  food  planning  decisions,jprovisions  for  securing  food 
**^s  related  to  management,  care  of  food  and  food  equipment  as  related  to 
management,  food  preparation  as  related  to  ^atisfa'btion  of  family  needs,  and  factors 
which  influence  variance  in  family  food  decisions.  Columns  of  information  include 
^e  objective  level,  subconcept  and  supporting  framewi0fk,  learning,  experiehce 
examples,  and  generalizations.  ;  '  1  ' 

i'  '  '  ^ 

,TENNESSEE  '4  '  '  ^  '  ! 

A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE^F^R  TEACHING  FOODS  AND  NUTRITIO^^.  1970,^ 
94  pages,  $2.00,  secondary.  \  '  '  '  - 

This  curriculum  guide  was  designed  for  teachers  of -consumer  and  homem'aking 
education,  'tecluded  in  this  material  are  concepts  and  generalizations,  learning 
experiences  and  evaluations,  and  resources.  A  large  bibliography  is  also  included. 

TEXAS  (TTU)  ^  *     '     '  . 

FOOD  AND  NUJRITION  (Reference  List/ 19  pages.0j973,  248  pages,  $3.0CL  . 
secondary.   ^  "  x 

The  purpose  of  this  sul^ct  area  guide  is  to  present  food  and  ntitritiQp  in  th 
perspective  of  tamily  liviiT^'*and  to  relate  food  and  nutrition  to  a  variety  of  familf 
life  styles.  Sections  are  provided  for  Homemaking  I,  II,  Mi,  IV,  and  a  semester 
course.  Included  are  concepts  to  be"  taught,  subconcepts  and  generalizations, 
behavioraf  objectives,  and  learning  and  evaluation  experience^.  A  vdr^complet^ 
referenqe'  list  is  also  included.   '     ^  ^  >  ^  ^  - 

HOME  MANAGEMENT:  09.0108 

TEXAS  (TTU)  '  '  ' 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONSUMER  EDUCATION.  (Re.ference  Us 
pages.)  1972,  377  pages,  $3.00»  9th-12th- gr^de.  ' 

i  This  subject  area  guide  is  one  of  six  guides  being  developed  for  use  in  Righ  school 
homemaking  programs.  In  addition  to  behavioi^l  objectives,  concepts,  sub-concepts, 
.  and  generalizations,  learning  and  evaluation\  experiences  are  included  for  all 
secondary  levels.  In  this  guide  ^e  materi^s  for  semester  courses' in*  home 
management  and  consumer  education.  A  unit  on  job  and  career  opportunities  in 
these  areasls  included  in  each  set^uence  oOurse.  A  complete'reference  list  of  various 
^  types  of  materials  for  home  management  and  consumer  education  is  provided. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS:  09.0109 
IOWA 

'HOUSING  AND  HOIVIE'FI^RNISHING  EQUIPMENT.  Curriculum  Gujde'1969,  231 
/  ,  pages,  mimeo,  $2.75".  "  ^  ! 

.  The  guide  is  prepared  for 'three  levels  of  instruction,  early  adolescence,  nojddle 
adolescence,  and  late  adolescence;  Emphasis  is  on  the  individual  in  early 
adolescence,  on  family  in  middle  adplescence,  and  on  the  community  in.  late 
adolescence.  The  appendix  includes  visual,  discussion,  and  evaluative  materials. 
There  "are  check  sheets  that  may  be  used  for  field  trips,  home  experience,  or 
classroom  discussion.  »^ 


ERJC' 
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TEXAS  VtTuS  -  ' 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS.  (Reference^ljf^U  pages.)  1^73,  363* 
pages,  $3.00,  9th-12th  grade.  '  ' 

This  subject  area  guide  is  written'  with  behavioral  objectives.  Al^b  jhqkided  are 
concepts,  subconcepts,  and  generalizations  in  areas  of  housing  to'bd^uflhtat 
,^  all  secondary  levels  as  well  as  for  a  home- furnishings  semester  course.  Toa^sist 
►  in  teaching,  suggested  learning  and  evaluation  experiences  are  included.  A  reference 
iist  of  printed  materials,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other  res9Urces"for  hoysing  ahd 
home  furnishings  is  included.         "  ,  -  '     ^  .  • 

HOMEMAKJNG,  OTHER:,  09.0199  .  ^  >  ' 

NEW  Jersey  V  ,  - 

GUIDELINES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1968,  144  pages,  $2.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  teacher's  manual  deals  with  the  .fundamental  aspects  of  home 
economics  curriculum  planning.  The  second  part  contains,  detailed  guides  for 
developing  teaching  plans  for  foods,  housing  and  home  furnishing  equipment, 
textiles  and  clothing,  home  management,  and  family  and  child  care.  The  guides 
.  i^re  all  aimed  at  the  middle  and  late  adolescent  student. 

HOMEMAKING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  1964,  308  pageT  "feo. 

The  author  has  prejated  this  as  a  reference  for  planning  and  conducting  homemakinq 
programs  in,  the  elementary  schools.  Most  of  the  teaching  material  is  presented 
in  a  four-column  tabular  style. The  column  headings  are  Some  Basic  Understandings, 
Some  Suggested  Experiences,  Integration  Possibilities,"  arid  S&me  .  Suggestecj 
^  Resources.  The  iJlSfThhTg  TITfofifna^ion  is  presented  by  vsrade  or  age  level, 
i  ^  .  ;     '  ,         -  1  f 

rN-BETWEENS.  Curriculum  Guid6.  1969,  119  pages,  $3.25  plus  $.40  Shipping. 


This  is  a  curriculum  guide* for  home  economics  teachers  of  students  with  special 
learning 'needs.  It  presents  examples  of  the  kinds  of  activities  which  will  give  these 
students  concrete' experiences  in  the  basic  skills  most  needed  to  become  a  socially 
mature  individual  capable  of  functioning  successfully  in  an  adult  society.  Treated 
in  the  gu1d6  are  such  appropriate  areas  as  personal  and  family  development,  housing, 
/  home  care,  food  and^^nutrition,  clothing,  and  games  for  learning. 

\  • 

'    SOUTH  CAROLINA  *  '  , 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES.  Teacher  Resource.  1973,  35  transparencies,  $4.25. 

This  set  of  35  transparencies  deals ^with  interests  inventories;  personal  abilitiers, 
asset^  and  attitudes;  careers  in  home  economic?;  and  steps  in  locating  and  securing 
a  job.\ 

TEXAS  (TTU) '  ) 

c6nCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  HOMEMAKING /EDUCATIQN  IN  TEXAS. 
1972,  92  pages,  $1.50,  secondary.  '  ^ 

Jh\^  publication  has  been  developed  for  the  ^purpose  of  providing  guidance  to 
teachers  for  local  program  planning  and  a  basis  froixMft/hich  subject  area  guides 


can  be  developed  to  enable  homemaking  education  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
legislation,  changes  affecting-the  family,  and  the  new  role' of  homemaking  education 
in  the  total  education  program.  It  iniJudes  general  infomation  regarding 
homemaking  education;  a  sumnnary  of  homemaking  scope  and  sequence  by  level 
and  subject  area;  and  conceptual  outlines  for  Homemaking  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  with 
detailed  suggestFons  for  conterrt  and  time  allocations.  Outlines  are  also  included 
L  for  semester  courses  in  child  development,  consumer  education,  hS^me  and  family 
living,  home  furnishings,  home  management,  and  home  nursing. 

OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION":    09.02      *  •  ,  r  , 

CARE  AND  GUIDANCE  OF  CHILDREN:    09.0201  •  -  /  . 

MAINE  '  r  f  ' 

SUGGESTED  GUIDE  FOa^E  TRAINING  OF  CHILD  CARE  AIDES.  1973, 103 
pages,  post  secondary.  < 


Thi?  guide  is  designed  for  training 'for  employment  opr^rtunities  related  to  the 
care  and  guidance  of  children.  Twelve  unit^  are  inclined,  and  each  contains/ 
performance  objective?,  learning  experiences,  references,  and  evaluation.  Also 
provided  are  a  list  of  sources' of  material,  an.  index  of  publishers,  and  an  append!) 
of  other  related  information.  ^ 


WEW  YORK  ,  \    -  , 

CHILD  CARt  SERVICES  TRAINING  GUIDE.  Teacher's  Guide.  1969,  100  pages, 
$.75.  ^ 

;fhe  content  includes  establishing  the  child  care  sen^ices  training  program,  developing 
ythe  local  course  of  .study,  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  development  of  . 
'    competencies  in  child  care  service  occupations,  and  a  selected  resource  list.  < 

PARAPROFESSIONAL  WORItERS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SETTINGS  -  CHILD 
w  %6ARfc  SEfl^lCES;  fnstractor's  Guide.  t972,  68  pages,  $.50,  post  secondary. 

This  guide  is  designed  to  assist  directors  of  occupational  education  and  adult  , 
'  education  and  supervisors  and  teachers  of  home  economics  in  organizing* traM^iJng^ 
programs  for  paraprofessional  workers.  The  publication  is  organized  into  three 
Actions,  an  appendix,  and  a  selected  bibliography. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

QHILD  CARE  JOB  TRAINING  (CURRICULUM.  Teacf^gr's  Guide.  1973,  66  pages,. 
$2.75,  secondary.  .        - '         '  - 

'  The  materials  presented  in  this  publication  are  intended  for  use  as  a  guide  to  the 
teacher  in  organizing  and  teaching  a  job  training  program.  Each  of  the  two  parts, 
orientation  to  child  care^^employment  arftl  developing  joo  skills  for  work  as  a  child 
care  aide,  contains  maj.qr  cjoncepts,  behavioral  objectives,  generalizations,  learning 
experiences,  and  teaching  resouf^es.  'A  large  fet  of  references  js  also  included. 

,    .  '  •  -     .  -  V 

TENNESSEE 

CARE  AND  ,G'.Ul"t).ANC£  OF  CHILDREN.  1971,  166  pages,  $2.76. 

This  i^  a*guidg  to  be  used  by  teachers  of  occupational  home  economics  education. 
Jncludet^'^fv^is  guide  are  concepts  and  generalizations,  experiences  and  evaluations 
^      (activities,  methods,  techniques),  and  resources.  A  large  list  of  educational  materials 
is  also  proyided^  ^ 


\ 


TEXAS  (TTU)  .  ^ 

CHILD  CARE  AIDE.  Student's  Maiiual.  1969,  2^96  pages,  $6.50. 

This  manual  contains  12  units  with  lessons  withirueacK  unit  providing  objectives, 
references,  activities,  que^ions,  and  assignments  fqf  students  training  for  the  role 
of  child  care  aide.  .  ; 

CHILD  CARE  AIDE.  Course  of  Study.  Teacher's  Copy.  (Cooperative  Training.) 
1969,  510  pages,  $10.00. 

This  course  of  stuSy^^consists  of  ^n  overview  and  job  description,  a  job  analysis, 
a  course  outline,  mstri&Gtional  materials  ^or  student  use,  unit  tests,  and  a  list  of 
references  required  for  use  with  the  course  of  instruction.  The  instructional 
materials  for  student  use  CQ(rer  .such  ^reas  as  the  child  care  aide  as  a  member  of 
a  team,  the  child  and  his  fymily,'chHdrea^  food  and  eating  habits,  children's  plaV* 
and  mpny  more  areas  of/child  develofJm^entT'''  ♦  a***^* 

WISCONSIN  /  y  '  \  ' 

'       CURRICt)LU«/l:  RELATED  INSTRUCTION  FOR-DaV CARE  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAM.  1972,  25  pages,  free,  secondary  and  post  secondary. 

;  .  ^    <    *^  ^  . 

This  curriculum  guide  lists  the  competencies  to  be  attained  by  the  apprentice  in 
^  this  area.  In  addition,  dther  materials'included  are  the  curriculum,  some  suggested 
rxiethpds  of  instruction,  staff  qualificatiohs,  information  about  supervision  and 
evaluation,  and  a  glossary.      ^  ^ 

CLOT>JnG  management,  production,  and  SERVICES:  09.0202 

|W  JERSEY  11  '       .  •  ^ 

MATHEMATICS  V^-  NEEDLE  TRADES.  1968,  237  pages,  $2.50.     '  ^ 

The  general  mathematics,  so  essential  and  yet  so  unappreciated,  are  taught  through 
the  medium  of  the  trade;  Whole  numbers  are  taught  using  estimating  and  billing; 
ratios  are  tau%|jj  with  fullness  and  allowance  problems.  In  this  way  the  usual  general 
^mathematics  units  are  included,  as  well  as  a  unit  on  accounts.  There  is  an 
'achievement  test  at  the  end  of  each  unit  and  a  trial  examination  at  the  back  of 
the  book.  • 

PATTERNMAKING  ANp  DESJGN  -  I.  Student's  Manual.  19^67,  $2.50.  " 


This' manual  covers  the  basic  year  content  of  flat  patternmaking  in  the  occupation 
of  dressmaking  and.  design  relating  to  women's  garments.  The  content  is  divided 
into  ten  units:  introduction  to  patternmaking  and  design,  slopers,  waists,  necklines, 
closing  and  extensions,  collars,  sleevesXskirts,  pockets,  and  belts.  The  units^are 
broken  db\A/nMnto  62  lessons.  A  test  for  f^h  unit  afnd  a  bibliography  are  included. 


V POWER  SEWING.  Student's  Manual.  1§67,  564^ages,  $2.00. 

This*manual  was  prepared  for  a  specific  occupational  training  need  to  teach  power 
sewing  to  deaf  students.  The  material  is  well  illustrated.  The  content  is  divided 
into  eight  units  entitled:  Let  Us  Learn  About  the  Power  Sewing  Machine,  The 
.  Single-Needle  Lockstitch  Projects,  The  Zig-Zag  Machine,  Two-Needle  Lockstitch 
Machine,  Special  Machines,  and  Qdds  and  Ends.  The  units  are  broken  down  into 
a  total  of  75  lessons  each  of  which  contain  specific  objectives  and  assignments. 


] 


WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  WORK.  Student's  Manual.  1968,  20a  pages,  $2.00. 

7 

This  is  a  very  basic  book  designed  primarily  for  the  needle  trades  to  prepare  students 
with  limited  vocabulary  for  the  World  of  work.  Each  concept  is  humorously" 
illustrated.  There  is  a  vocabulary  section  at  tfte  beginning  of  each  lesson.  The  six 
unit  headings  are:  The  Factory,  A  Good  Worker,  The  Jobi  Shop  Mathematics, 
Clothing  for  Women,  and  Clothiag  for  Men. 


nuy  ror  men.  t 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES.  Teacher's  Resource.  1973,  17  transparencies,  $2.75. 

This  set  contains  17  transparencies  and  overlays  pertaining  to  selection  of  clothing, 
social  and  psychological  aspecjs  of  clothing,  and  construction  techniques. 


TEXAS  (TTU)  •  ,         '  ' 

clothing' ASSISTANT.  Course  of  Study.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  488 
pages,  SIO.Qp.  ^     ■  ^     fi^  \ 

This  course  of  study  was  made  available  to  assist  teacher-coordinators  in  promoting 
and^r  teaching  home  economics  cooperative  education' programs.  The  course  is 
based  upon  a  job  analysis  developed  from  interviews  with  emplovers  and  employees 
in  alteratiop  departments  and  dry  clea^g  establishments.^ach  topic  bf  the 
instructiorral  materials  begins  with  the  task  to- which^  the  ;toprc  is  related  and  a 
statement  of  behavioral  objectives.  Answer  keys  are  provided  to  assist  in  assessing 
student  performance.  ijf^    ^    '  ^        *     ^  ^ 

CLOTHING  ASSISTANT.  Student's  Manual.  1969^260  pages,  $6.50.  ^ 

'  This  manual  contains  11  units  covering  rep'airing  and  altering  clothing^  working 
in  dry  cleaning  establishments,  guiding  customers  in  fabric  selection,  and  making 
garments  for  others.  ^     ^.  ^  t  ^ 

CVAE  (COORDIN/WED  VOCATIONAL  ACADEMIC  'EDUC/^tlON),  CLQUMlJ^G 
SERVICES.  Available  spring  1974. 

VIRGINIA^      ^  ^  \ 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  GUIDE  FDR^lNSTRUCTION  PREPARATOflY 
TO  ENTERING  CLOTHING  SERVICE  OCCUPATION?  lW0,^f6  pages,  free,TTth^ 
and  12th  grade.  .  .  ^ 

This  course  of  instruction  is  planned  to  prepare  high'School  students  for  entering 
employjnent  in  clothing  services  occupations  upon  entering  or  leaving  high  school. 
Seven  units  are  W«:<uded,  and  each  of  these  contains  an  overall  objective,  content, 
suggested  experiences,  and  a  list  of  references.  An  outline  for  analyzing  a  job  is 
also  provided. 

FOOD  MANAGEMENT,  PRODUCTION,  AND  SERVICES:  09.0203 
NEW  JERSEY 

BAKING  -  RELATED  SCIENCE  AND  TRADE  INFORI^ATION:  P.ART  I: 
INGREDIENTS.  Student's  Manual.  1967;  233  pages,  $2.00;  9th  ^  12th  grade. 

This  workbook  >is  written  as  part  of  a  method  of  learning  rather  than  a  collection 
of  baking  facts.  Units  include  flour,  yeast,  salt,  water,  sugar,  eggs,  shortening,,  milk, 


starches;  chocolate  and  cocoa,  and  gums  and  stabilizers.  Especially  helpful  are  the 
glossaries  in  each  unit.  References  and  tests  ♦for  each  unit  are  provided. 

COMMERCIAL  FOODS  MAIVt/\GEMENT  AIMD  PRODUCTION.  ]9il,  444  pages^ 
$12.00,  9th  grade  -  'adult,  l.h 

r 

Each  unit  of  instruction  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for 
instructors  and'  stMfients,  ♦information  sheets,  assignment  sheets ;i  job-sheets,  tests, 
answers  to  tests,  a'ncj  transparency  masters.  The  course  <5f  stully  is  desigr^ied  to 
instruct  studentsjn  the  p^^sonal  qualities  and  job  competencies  necessary  forentry-' 
level  employment  as  a  food  service  worker.  The  curriculum  ^content  is  divided  into 
nine  areas  each  consisting  of  one  or  more  instructional  units.'The  areas  include 
hliman  relations,  sanftation,  safety,  serving,  equipment,  menu  pla^nning,  recipe  use,- 
aod  food  preparation.^^Bibliographies  of  reference  sources  are  included  foK  each 
unit...      •  I- 

COMMERCIAL  FOODS  MATHEMAtlCS^I.  1968,  136  pages,  $1,75. 

This  book  presents  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  fractions,  decimals,  and 
record  keeping.  The  material*  is  presented  as  a  series  of  practical  problems;  for 
example,  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  taught  under  the  headings  of  stock 
records  or  checking  daily  bills.  The  publication  is  quite  comprehensive  in  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  the  foods  trade. 

FOOD  SCIENCE.  1970,  220  pages,  $2.00.  ^^^   ^       '  -   \         ^   .  . 

The  publication  relates  the  traditional  sciences  to  the  ^oods  industry.  Some  of- 
the  major  topics  discussed  are  food  tests  and  measurements,  the  body  and, food, 
food  spoilage,  and  leavening  agents.  The  information  is  presented  in  a  daily  lesson 
format.  Each  lesson  presents  new  information^,. some  suggested  student  activities, 
and -an  assignment.  ']  ' 

HOW  TO  MAKEJT  BAKER^  BOOK.  1J970, 129  pages,  $2.00,  secondary  and  post 
secondary.  ,         *  '      .  ^ 

t  *  / 

This  is  an  illustrated  book  of  bakery  make-up  for  th^andcrartrjjaker  and  is  the 
beginning  -of  an'^^xtensiVe  "^ojett  of^lustrfted  ho^v-to-make-itlTessonslirrved  V 
teaching  special  skills.  Units  include  information  on  pies,  cookies,  cakes,  finishing 
and  dedorating,  sweet  yeast  doughs,  bread  and  rolls,  and  miscellaneous.  A  recipe 
section  is  also  provided.  ^  - 

NUTfllTlON-PART  I.  Studerrls  Manual.  1969,  196  pages,  $2.00. 

The  content  includes  a  general  analysis  of  nutrition  and  dietetics  designed  to  provide 
related  information  for  vocational  students  in  the  foods  ocfc«iations,  practical 
nursing,  and  public  health  occupations.  There  are  10  units  or  basic  nutrition. 
Included  are  information  and  examination  questions  on  nutrition  for  pregnancy 
and  lactation,  and  nutrition  for  infants,  teenagers,  adults,  senior  citizens,  and  others. 

NUTRITION-PART  II.  1969,  196  pages,  $2.00. 


Part  is  a  continuation  of  Nutrition  -  Part  1 .  This  part  contains  the  information 
relating  to  dietetics  and  home  econofriics.  Five  units  of 'Study  are  contained  in 


this  volume:  fdod  measurements  and  terms,  special  diets,  economics  of  various 
foods,  the  food  budget  and  ^meal  planning,  food  fads  and  fallacies,  and  culture 
preferences.  A  bibliography  and  a  set  of  unit  tests  conclude  the  volume. 

;    NUTRITION-PART  II.  Student's  Manual.  1969,^  169  pages,  $2.00,  9th  -  12th  grade. 

•  This  guide  contains  overall  general  objectives,  related  information,  suggested 
activities,  assignments,  and  evaluation  methods  for  each  unit.  Units  provided  are 

*  food  measurements  and  terms;  special  diets;  economics  of  various  foods;  the  food 
budget  and  meal  planning;  and  food  fads,  fallacies,  and  culture  preferences.  A 
bibliography  is  also  included. 

OKLAHOMA    f  ; 

COMMERCIAL  FOODS  -  MANAGEMENT  AND  PRODUCTION.  1972,  444  pages, 
$12.00,  secondary. 

fit 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  guide  is  to  aid*^the  student  in  developing  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  will  facilitate  his  w6rk  in  the  food  production  laboratory 
and  prepare  him  for  entry  level  employment  in  a  variety  of  jobs.  The  materials 
are  such  that  the  student  requires  a  minimum  of  teacher  supervision  while  working 
on  the  units.  Each  of  the  nine ^ areas  consists  of  one  or  more  units  of  instruction. 
Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher 
and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  job  sheets,  visual  aids,  test, 
and  answers  to  the^test,  Untls  are  planned  for  more  than  one  lesson  or  class  period 
of  instruction. 

OREGON 

FOOD  SERVfip  OCCUPATIONS.  Curriculum  Qpide.  1970, 163  pages,  $2.50^high 
school. 

The  curricul6m  gutde  outlines  Ithe  basic  sHil(s  and  knowledge  necessary^  for  , 
entry-level  competencies  in  the  Ijroad  field  of  food  service  occup^ations  or  for  entry 
into  post  high  school  programs  ^or  advanced  work.  The  guide  is  broken  into  five 
concepts:  human  relations  and  communication,  sanitation  and  safety,  serving  foods, 
preparing  foods,  and  managing.  Each  division  contains  objectives,  subconcepts  and 
content  'outline,  suggested  learning  experiences,  and  evaluation  and  generalizations. 
A  bibliQ;grap.h(y,,Jisj:  of  equipment,  teaching  ^ys,  -and^job  descriptions  arePalso* 
included!      '  ^  ^     s-*-  ^       |r  ^  ;  ^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ^.^^  V 

'     COST  CONTROL  IN  FOOP  SERVICE.  Teacher  Resource.  1972,  20  transpahny^ies, 
'  $4.50. 

.  This  resourc(r contains  a  set  of  20  transparencies  designed  to  teach  concepts  relating 
to  cost  and  profit  in  the  food  service  industry.  The  transparflncies  deal  with  factors 
affecting  food  costs  and  portion  control. 

TEXAS  (TTU) 

DIETITIAN  AIDE.  Course  of  Study.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  422  pages, 
$10.00. 

'  The  course  of  study  is  based  upon  a  job  analysiTwhich  is  included  in  the  materials. 
The  content  was  prepared  by  experienced  home  economists  in  cooperation  with 


20 


cooperative  educatiq^  teacher-coordinators  and  subject  matter  specialists.  Answer 
keys  are  available  in  this  manual  which  is  intended- only  for  .teacher-coordinator 
use. 

I         DIETITIAN  AIDE.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  226  pages,  $6.50. 

The  §tudent  instructional  materials  have  been  prepared  to  provide  part  of  the 
classroom  instruction  and  are  designed  to  give  an  increased  understanding  of  the 
tasks  performed  on  the  job.  Content  relates  to  food  services  for  patient  care  in 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  or  other  health  care  facilities.  These  are  available  in  9 
units,  including  ^39  individual  lessors  dealing 'with  food  services. 

;      .FpOD  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES.  Course  of  Study.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969, 
;  468  pages,  $10.00. 

'  :  The  course  of  study  has  been  developed  to  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  prepare 
'  ,  hofne^  economics  tooperative  education  students  for  gainful  employment  in  the 
*       food  service  operation  of  a  restaurant,  cafeteria,  drive-in,  specialty  house,  hospital, 
nursing  home,  industrial  establishment,  or  educational  institution.  The  content 
relates  the  tasks  to  the  general  objectives  and  competencies  needed  by  students 
^    to  perform  effectively  on  the  job.  The  competen^s  listed  as  "abilities"  are  gained 
primarily  from  on-the-job  training,  while  those  listed  as  "understandings"  are  to 
be  gained  from  classroom  jCxperiences.     .  ^  , — ,  -  -  ^    — ^         -    -  ^ 

^       ^      FOOD  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES.  Student's  Manual.  1969;  260  page's,  $6.50.  ' 

This  manual  contains  nine  units  of  instructional  material  dealing  with  such  tofijc^, 
as  ^sanitation,  safety,  Commercial  kitchen  equipment,  techniques  of  food' 
preparation,  table  service  tgchniques^and  procedures  for  receiving  and  storing  foods.*^ 

.HOM^  FURNISHINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  SERVICES:    09.0204  * 

NEW  JERSEY  ;  .  ,    .  \ 

-       f    DRAPEfiY  MAKII\fG     I.^Sttfdent'f  Manual/1970,  $2.00.  :      .  | 

^  This  is  an  introductory  text  for  students  entering  drapery,  making  as  a  vocation. 

-text  us^  simple  vocabulary^  ar^  d^ines  tech n tea terms  prevalent  thyoughomi 
the  book.  Ah  assign meiat' is  given  at  the  end  of  eacH  lesson  aad  an  acHievertent 
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test  at  the  end  of  each^nit.  The  content  was  designed  for  teac^g  deaf  studepts. 
TEXAS  (TTUi) 

^  -HOME  FURNISHINGS  AIDE.  Course  of  Study.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1969,  570 
pages,  $10.50.  ' 

This  teacher's  copy  of  a  course  of  study  contains  an  overview  and  job  description, 
a^job  analysis,  a  course^outline,  instructional  materials  for  studenf  use,  unit  tests, 
and  a  list  of  reference  materials.  The  course,  like  others  in  the  series,  opens  witt{ 
a  discussion  of  the  career  opportunities  and  the  personal  qualities  and  abilities 
of  an  aide. 

^HOME  FURNISHINGS  AIDE.  Student's  Manual.  1969,  354  pages,  $7.00. 

^This  student  material  contains  lesspns  covering  eight  units  helpful  to  those  employed 
in  interior.design  studios,  department  stores,  and  drapery  or  upholstery  work  rooms. 
A  programmed  unit  cn  drapery  construction  is  included  in  the  material. 
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^  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORTING  SERVICES:  09.0205 
OREGON  ^ 

OREGON  CUSTODIAL  TRAINI NG  ^PROGRAM.  1970,  44  pages,  $.80,  ^adult  ' 
education, 

^     This  manual  is  designed  as  an  instructional  aid  in  teaching  custodial  housekeeping 
methods  and  materials.  Information  concerning  the  tools,  equipment,  and  chemical^ 
T  used  in  daily  or  periodic  housekeeping  jobs  is  presented  with  the  techniques  of 

cleaning  all  areas- and  fixtures,  in  a  building.  -'^ 

TEXAS  (TTU) 

HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT.  Course  of  Study.  (Cooperative 
Training.)  1969,  322  pages,  $9.50.      '  ^  , 

The  course  of  study  is  based  upon  a  job  analysis  developed  from  interviews  with 
personnel  in  hotels,  motels,  hospitals,  educational  instrtutions,  and  private  homes. 
Advisory  committee  meetings  were  held  to  edit  and  review  the  materials. 
Management  is  stressed  throughout  the  content.  Management  of  daily  duties, 
management  of  occasional  duties,  and  care  of  equipment  and  facilities  are  among 
the  topics  included.  Answer  keys  are  available  in  the  teacher's  manual. 

V 

HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT.  Student's  Manual.  1969.,  164 
pages,  $6.00.      "  ^    •         '  •  "         ^     .i.  _ 

There  are  8  units  consisting  of  33  individual  lessons  Dtepa red  to  ^assist  students 
in  gaining  needed  j^nformation  to  successfully  perfornx^ne  assigned  on-the-job  tasks 
j/ '  .        of  the  housekeepfng  .management  assistant^-- '^'^  ^  ? 

OeCUPATIONAL  PR EPAR>£^TI01\1,  OTHER:  i09i0299 

New  YORK  1       ^  '    /   ^-  ^         -  • 

THE  PHYSICAL  LEARNING   ENVIRONMENT  FOR  TEACHING.  Teacher's 
Manual.  1969;  57  pages,  $.75. 

This  publication  provides  guidelines  for  establishing  and  utilizing  physical  facilities 
for  effective  training  in  the  various  curriculum  patterns  available  through  home 
economics  occupational,  education.  Laboratory  areas  covered  include  child  care 
.services,  clothing  services,  food  services,  health'  services,  home  furnishing  services, 
housekeeping  services,  and  management  services. 

OHIO  ^  ^  . 

VOCATIONAL     HOME     ECONOMICS    JOB    TRAINING    ^  MULTI-AREA/ 
CURRICULUM.  1971,269  pages,  $3:50  plus  $.40  shipping,  secondary. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in 
planning  and  executing  job  training  programs  in  their  communities.  It  should 
stimulate  creativity  in  teaching  but  may  not  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each 
»  ,      teacher.  The  curriculum  program  aids  in  training  for  . occupations  in  child' care 

services,  food  services,  fabric  services,  and  community  and  home  services.  It  is  a 
cooperative  program  combining  classroom  work  with  on-the-job  experience.  The 
inclusion  of  the  resource  units  for  these  occupations  was  based  upon  a  job  analysis 
which  defined  skills  needed  for  entry  into  the  occupation.  The  program  provide^ 
the  skills  listed  as  well  as  knowledge,  Suggested  student  learning  experiences,  ^ 
teaching  aids. 

•   ,       r-         ■    .     .    •  ■  ■ 

ERjC  _  .      -  -  - 


PENNSYLVANIA         ,  .  ^  * 

GUJDELINES  FOR  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT.  (Home  Economics  Education.) 
1972,  21  pages,  free,  secondary.  ,  ,  • 

This  is  a  revision  of  an  older  bulletin.  Education  for  Hprfiemaking  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  the  guidelines 
for  personnel  in  local  school  districts  who  have  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
^  establishing,  redirecting,  and  developing  programs  in  home  economics  education 
for  girls,  boys,  and  out-of-school  youth. 

TENNESSEE  ^  - 

OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMIC^  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.  1972,  458 
pages,  $5.75-  secondary:  •       .  - 

This  guide  is  designed  as  an  aid  in  teaching  occupational  home  econornics  for  the 
handicapped.  Included  are  operation  sheets  which  contain  behavioral  objectives, 
job  description  sheets,  and  trainee  assignment  sheets.  "A  bibliogr;aphy  is  also 
provided.  ^         /  ^ 

PRE-OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION.  1971,  141  pages,  $2.50,%0th  and  11th 
grade.  ^ 

~  IfU^  W^^^^^  gujjlQj^  designed  for  teaching  g-course  in  preoccupational  home 
economics.  Thi^  is  a  rtoriprerequisite  course  which  may  be  offered  in  gradesMO-ll 
for  any  student  preparing  for  a  home  economics  related  occupation.  Objectives 
are  not  behaviorally  stated.  This  is  a  three-column  guide  which  includes  concepts 
and  generalizations,  experiences  and  evaluation,  and  resources.  ' It  also  .includes  an 
.  Appendix  and  a,  bibliography. 

TEXAS  (TTU)     .    )     '  '  "  <^ 

•  HANDBOOK  '  fOR     HOME     ECONOMICS    COOPERATIVE'  EDUCATION 
TEACHER-COORDINATORS.  1973  (Revised),  107  pages-,  $3.50,  secondary. 

This  handbook  is  designed  for  teacher-coordinators  of  home  ecSnomics  cooperative  < 
education.  This  ^publication  consists  of  credits  and  prerequisites,  ^operating  funds, 
facilities,  advisory  committee,  selectioiv^fHiraining  stations,  placerfient.of  students, 
instructionaljaaterials,  and  other  information. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ■    -  ^ 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  WAGE  EARNING  COURSES  INVOLVING  HOR/IB 
ECONOMICS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1970 '(Revised) 
149  pages,  $1.50.  -  -  ,  ,  .  '       ^  . 

The  guide  contains  suggested  outlined  courses  of  instruction  for  training  the 
babysitter,  child  care  services,  child  care  center  aides,  clothing  alterer,  clothing 
maintenance  specialist,  repair  and  dry  cleaning  aide,  seams^trQss  or  dressmaker,  tailor, 
cook  s  helper,  short  prder  cook,  speciality  cook,  waiter^  waitress,  housekeeping* 
aide,  visiting  homemaker,  drapery  specia^jst,  furniture  refinisher^  yphoJsterer,  hotel 
and  motel  aide,"  and  slipcover  specialist.  It  also  contains  references  fbr  most  of 
the  courses. 


OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  MATEfllAL  ' 


Materials  that  follow  are  general  in  nature,  apply  to  all  vocational  areas,  and  are  listed  under 
the  headings  of  Administrator's  Resource,  Caroer  Education,  Student's  Resource,  or  Teteher's 


Resource.  The  Teacher  s  Resour^'materiaf  may  prove  helpful  to  supervisors  and  administrators 
as  well.  ^••^ 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  RESOURCE:  All  Vocational  Areas  ^ 
OHIO 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION  OF  A.  LOCAL  PROGRAM  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  1968,  86  pages,  $1.00  |^s  $.40  shipping. 

This  publication  deals  with  establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  comprehensive 
programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  publication  should  prove  to 
be  ^  valuable  guide  for  administrators  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs:  superintendents  *^of  schools,  directers,  coordinators,  or  deans.  The 
references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provide  added  resource  material  helpful  to 
those  who  desire  4o  pursue  information  in  depth.         >  . 

SUGGESTED  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  'COSTS  FOR  JOB  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  Planning  Guide.  19,67,  53  pages,  $1.50. 

This  illustrated  guide  was  prepareiji  JQl assist  school  administtators,  architects,  home 
economicsteachers,  and  others  to  plan  and  develop  programs  in  high  schools  and  joint 
vocational, schools.  Details  for  space  and  equipment  have  been  developed  at  ah 
^  optimum  fevel.  The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  ior  selfcontained  work 
experience  opportunities  within  the  school.  A  bibliography  is  included. 


-    PENNSYLVANIA  ^  .     -  ^ 

:       *  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  .EVALUATION  .CRlTEf^lA.  1972,. 

I  8  pages,  free.  -    ^  V  ed 

This  manual  is  designed  to  be  used  in  evaluating  cooperative i^yocetional  education 
programs.  *  '         ^  s^'-     "  '  ' 

t     VERMONT  ^    \  ^  ,      •  ^  ^  : 

GUIDELINES  COOPERATIVE  VOCATION/^L   EDUCATION  IN 'VERMONT. 
.  1972,  96  pages. 

This  manual  provides  guidelines  for  developing  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program  in  Vermont.  Part  I  includes  cooperatwe  vocatipnal  education  programs 
in  area  vocational  centers  agd  Part  II  covers  cooperative  vocational  Education  in 
other  high  schools.  ' 

CAREER  EDUCATION:  All  Vocational  Areas 
;  ALABAMA  .  ?  : 

CAREER  (3UIDANCE  HANDBOOK.  1973,  23  P^ges.  ^ 

This  handbook  briefly  *  explains  a,career  guidance  program,  what  it  is,  and  ways' 
to  do  it.  It  lists  components  of  a  career  guidance  program  and  responsibilities  of 
I  the  following  persons  for  career  guidance:  guidance  specialists,  teachers,  vocational 

Y  *  educators,  administrators,  parents,  and  other  community  members. 


ERIC 


•ARIZONA 

CAREER  EDUCATION  CLEARINGHO'DSE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  INDEX.  1972, 
350  pages.  ■        .    .  , 

•  *  ♦  - 

This  guide  contains  three  major  sections:  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  materials, 
indexes  to  Arizona  career  education  materials  by  career  education  element  &nd 
•  grade  levels,  and  indexes  to  pther  project  and  non-project  produced  jnaterials  by 
subject-matter  area  and  grade  levels/, 

COLORADO  .  ^  y 

'  COI^MUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA.  1972,  137  pages,  $5.00,  junior  high  and  h^h 
school  level.  ^   .  ,  . 

This  guide  provides  units  of  instruction  in  ^  the  following  areas  ^of  the 
-communications  and  media  cluster:  ^reading  skill  development,  meeting  the  public, 
listening  and  foj^owing  directions,  parliamentary  procedure,  group  discussion,  public 
speaking,  con^rsational  skill,  use^of  references,  and  mass  media.  It  is  suggested 
for  use  as  a  separate  "^pini"  course  or  as  part  of  an  English  clas&  at  the  junior 
high  or  high  school  level. 

DELAWARE  ^  .  \  "  '  ^      ^  '\ 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS,  Currfculum  Guide.  1973,90 
pages,  $1.25,  9th  grade.         c_    .   .  *  - 

This  curriculum  guide  provides  instruction /or  a  ninth  grade  course  concerning 

N career  opportunities  within  the  world  of  busmess.  It  is  a  three-column  guide  Qking 
goals  and  objectjyes,  procedures  and  activities,  and  resource^^and  references^he 
units  are  designed  tq^provide  information^  as  well  as  "hanSs  on"  experiences, 
j^ecessary  to  aid  in  career « selection.         ^    *   ,  * 

IOWA      :  ^    "'L.     >  ;  ^ 

AN  IN'piVIDUALIZED  PROGRAM  FOR  CfoLLEGE  AIMD  CAREER.  1973,  lo'o 
pages,  ^$20.00,  high  school  and  junior  college  ^level.    {  ^  •     ^  ; 

This  is  an  individualized  program  designed  to  be  used  in  a  resource  center  or  other 
independent^  study  area  under  the  direction  of  a  student  advisor.  After,  a  period 
^  of  'evafuatioh  to  determine  the  student's  strengths  and'Heeds,  the--5tu3e7Tt-^ects - 
,the  options  on  which  he  wishes  to  concentrate  hPs  efforts,  the  material  doeOrot 
include  instructions  for^  use.  Anyone  planning  to  use  the  .system  would  need  foN 
obtain  more  information  about  it.  Material  is  written  with  objectives  and  does 
include  multr^media  r;esources  and  books. 

MAINE 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAf.NE  BROCHURE.  1973,    23  pages. 

^  J 
u  t 

This  is  a  short  brochure  explaining  general  concepts  of  career  education.  Includec 
is  a  shdrt  description*  of  career  education  programs  in  Maine.  It  is  ^esigne^J^ 
make  teachers  in  Maine  aware  of  career  education  and  to  provide  insights', 
perspectives,  and  knowledge  of  ways  career  education  can  be  planned  4d 
implemented  in  Maine  schools.  v  ■  : 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  CURRICULUM  GJUmE.  1973,  268  pages. 

This,  fcurriculum  guide  is  designed  to  provide  Maine  educators  with  a  model  for 
developing  concepts,  activities,  and  resource  jnaterials  that  wjll  introduce  career 
education  into  the  schools.  It  contains  a  short  chapter  on  concepts  and  a  chapter 
delineating  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  counselor^  the  administrator,  the  school 
board,  the  Stgte  Department  of  Education,  the  l^eer  education  coordinator,  and  . 
the  guidance  aide.  The  next  four  chapters  provide  e)tamples  of  activities  developed 
and  tested  in  Maine  schools  for  integration  of  career  education  into  the  classroom 
at  elementary  and  juj:iior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  This  is  a  helpful  publication 
for  schools  developing'^a -career  education  program. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  k-12  -  SAD  #9.  1973,  95  pages. 

^  This  is  a  final  report  of  a  research  and  development  project  in  career  education 
conducted  unde^  Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576.  The  project  was  conducted  for 
one  year  in  SchQt)l  District  Number  9,  Farmington,  Maine.  The  communities  served 
by  this  district  ^are  mostly  small  and  rural.  A  comprehensive  report  includes  goais 
and  objectives,  procedures  followed,  results  and  accomplishments,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future.  /  ^ 

MARYLAND  f  .  •  « 

CALLING  CAREERS.  Television  Series.  1973,  15  lessons. 

CesSon  #4  Medical  Services*  1  aipd  Lesson  #5  Medical  Services  II  are  seg|ments  of. 
a  career  awareness  series  suitaBle  for  the  intermediate  grades.  'A  teacher  s  manuar' 
and  supplement  are  included.  Produced  by  Division  of  Instructional  Television,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  VocationalTechnical'Education,.  Marylapd  State 
Department  of  Education'^  it  is  available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern 
Educatiohal  Network.  Direct  inquiries  to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard 
^'Spergel  381  'Elliot  Street,  Boston,  IVIassachasetts  02164.^^  ^  ' 

MISSISSIPPI  ;   .  ■  r  "    -  , 

TEACHER'S^    GUIDE      FOR   f  OtCUPATiONAL      ORIENTATION:^  AN 
mTROpUCTfON  TO  THE  WORtD  OF  WQRK.  1972,  452  pages,  ^7.5Q. 

This  ^guide  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  fJiaji  a  course  of  study  for  k  class  in 
occupational  orientatianA:areer  education..  Idea's  could  be  adopted  by  teachers  in 
other  ^Igsses  who  wish  to  integrate  sorne  jsqj-eer  orientation.  Topic^  covered  include: 
-the  fmporta'^rice  of  'ft/ork;  tinderittandmg^  the  world  of  WorkTwhat  \s  success?,^ 
preparing  for.  a  career;  and  exploring. service  occupations,  business  contact  occu- 
pations, orgahizationf  occupations,^  technology  occupations,  outdoor  occupat^ions, 
general  cultural  odcupations,  and  arts  and  entertainment  occupations!' Student 
^.materials  are  also  available.         "  * 

MISSOURI  '  .  ,  ^ 

r'jbB  APPLICATION!  AND  INTEPVIEW.  Instrgctor^'s  Guide.  197S,  354  pages, 
>^  $15.00  plus  postage  and  handling,  high  school  and  adult  basic  education. 

The  instructor's  guide  is  divided  into  nine  instructional  units:  why  work;  career 
opportunities;  occupational  information;  self-evaluation;  letter  of  application  and 
applLcatinn  hia^k;  job  inteo/jew,  tests,  and  forms;  money  management;  job  success 
factors;  and  job  promotion  and  advancement.  Each  insti^uctional  unit  includes 
b^avioral  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information 
sheets,  visual  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  tests.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than 
one  lesson  or  class  period  of  instryctiop. 
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NEW  JERSEY  '  r 

AN  AGE-GRADED  MODEL  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION.  1969, 
41  pages,  $2.50.  ,  V 

This  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  developing  and  implementing  career  education;  It 
discusses  the 'theoretical  underpinnings  of  child  development  an^^^structs  a  model 
^  for  career  development  on  a  K-12  continuum.  It  examin.es  the  practical  applications 
of  the  theories  of  self-awareness,  career  awareness,  and  career , (decision  making. 

C^HREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  INCREASrNG  THE  VO.CATIONa/aWARENESS  OF 
ELBMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Guidebook  for  Teachers.  1.969,  31  pages, 
$1.50.  ♦    '  ••  . 

This  is.  a  six-part  volume.  The  first  two  p^s  introduce  the  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  vocational  awareness  cMid  introduce  a  concept  model  for 
the  systematic  introduction  of  the  concept,  the  third  part  provides  material  vyhich 
friay  be  used  in  classroom  assessment  of  vocational  awareness.  Section  four  provides 
sample  instructional  units  for  increasing  vocational  awareness.  Section  fiva  describes 
some  commonly  used  social  studies  activities  which  enhance  vocational  awareness. 
^     Section  six  introduces  several  job  familj^s  or  clusters  of  occupations.  , 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  -  JOB  PLACEMENT.  1969,  63  pages,  $1.50.  * 

The  first  thirty^four  pages  develop  the  concept  of  job  placement.  This  developme"nt 
starts  with  a  detailed  identification  of  Ihe  nature  of  ttie  prpbtenr  and  a  rationale 
for  handling  the,  problem.  Sectipns  three,  and  four  provide  specific,  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  initiation  and  operation  of  a  job  placement  program.- The  last 
twenty-nine  pages  report  some  of  the  information  gained  in  the  oper9tion  of  five* 
experimental  job  placement  programs. 

^INTRODUCTION  to  VOCATIONS.  Teacher's  Guide.  1973,  450  pages,  $7.50. 

'  this  rT^anual  contains  rnaterial  .yvhich".  may  be  used  as  d^text  by  the  teacher  for, 
student  instruction.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  assist  the  teacher 
and  c(^ordinator  of  the  program.  It  contains  the  following  cycles:  know  yourself, 
environment,  health  and  environmental  ^^careers,  mechanical  contractm^,^ 
science-engineering-techriology,  small  business,  textile,  transportltlon,"^and  Ine 
following  mini-cycles:  bookkeeping,  beauty  culture,  business  education,  careers*  in 
advertising,  florist-horticulture,  graphic  arts,  measurement,  police  careers,  and 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED. 
1972,  55 'pages,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  part  of  career  development  for  a  special  group.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
the  teacher  and  covers  the  following:  general  plans,  the  student  as  a  member  of 
society,  economic  aspects  of  living,  exploratory  units  on  occupafio'n  employment 
information,  bibliography,  information  form,  occupational  interest  form,  and  jobs 
for  the  retarded.  -  / 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  FOR  AUTOI\^OTIVE  TRADE6.  1972r243  pages, 
^2.50,,  11th  and  12th"  grade.  ^ 

This  manuaf  coritaiaa  units  on  introducticwi^  to  .physical  science,  matter  and  its 
.  properties/  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Each  unit  consists  of 
related  information,  illustrations^  and  experiments. 

NEW  YORK  ... 

IDEWTIFYING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.  Instructor's  Guide.  1973, 
j34  pages,  $.50.  '  .     '  .      ^  .v  -x^ 

lication  is  intended  to  expose  the  students  in  adult  "basic  education 
jto  some  possibilities  ^for  marketing  their  newly  acquired  skills..  The 
is  sequenced  as  one  unit  in  five  phases, ^but  any  6ne  of  the  isectibns 
^     used  for  individual  guidaffce,  for  small  group  instruction,  or  for 
mini  seminars.  Sections  covered  are:  evaluating  interest  and  abilities,  preparing  for 
employment,  exploring  the  world  of  occupations,  planning  and  preparing  for 
interviews,  and  getjing  the  jqb.  > 


OHIO  ^  .  . 

OCqyPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENT  HANDBOOKS^1973,  $8.00 
plus  $.40  shipping,  available  ogly  as  complete  set,  one  set  peE<student. 

This,  is  a  set  of  32  in,divrdual  student  handboo^s^desjgned  for  smdents  enrolled 
in  the  Occupational  Work  Experience  program  in  the-' Ohio  Public  Schools.  This 
program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  who  are  not  intending  to  go  « 
to  college  or  to  a  technical  school  to  learn  a  trade  so  thfey  can  be  employed 
immediately  *  after  high  ^school..  It 'consists  of  a  half-day  school  program  and  a 
half -day  training  on  the  job.  The  handbooks  can  be  used  for  individual  instruction 
on  a  variety  of  topics' such  as  reasons  to  stay  in  schopi,  sgfety,  conducting  a  meeting) 
decision  making,  vyay^  to  apply  for  and  get  a  job^  personal  budgeting,  and, 


«  personality. 


OKLAHOMA  ,  , 

/  CAREER  EXPLORAtlON  -  A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS..1970,  103  pages, ^$1.75, 
L  ^  '  ^       >      7  ^^th.  =9th,  and,  10th  qrade.     ,         ^       1^  ^        ^'  . 

This  guid^  is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  to,  plan  apd  implement  a  course  in 
exploration  of  careers  for  grades  8,  9,  or  10.  Units  included  are;.  Jcnow  yourself, 
world  of  work,  use  of  occupational  information,  and '.career  education  planning. 
This  guide  is  written  in  a  four-column  format  with  objectives,  activities,  evaluation,  ^ 
and  resources.  The  objectives  are  not  behayioral.      *       ,  '  ^ 

A  GUI D^^FeR^EVELOPMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  1973,  173  pages, 
$2.0^ 

resource  guide  is  divided  into  four  sections:  grades  K-S/  grades  4-6,*grades 
and  grades  10-li2.  Each  section  contains  general  goals  of  vocational  guidance 
foA.  that  grade  level,  specific  things  which  the  student  needs  to  know,  suggested 
rivities,.  insftructional  materials',  and  resources. 


OREGON 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON.  1970,  a  pages,  $.25. 


This  is  a  position  paper  developed  by  the  Director  of  Career  Education  in  Oregon 
to  present  recommendations  for  career  education  in  Oregon.  It  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  statement  of  broad  objectives  to  implement  career  education  in  Oregon. 

.ECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS.  Curriculum  Guide.  1969,  88  pages,  $2.50,  7th- 
12th  ^rade. 

J  Tbis  marujaLyi^s^deyelopedJor^tlTe^rggqn  B^ard  jof  _Educat]prt  tp^Q,  yspd  as  a 
guide  to  establish  a:  career  cluster  program  in  the/area  of  electricity-electronics. 
The  suggested  curriculum  plan  is  for  grade  levels  7  thr(iugh  12. 

GUiDE  FOR  PLANNING  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON'S  sIcONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  1970,  22  pages,  free. 

This  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  administrators  in  developing  long-range^ilanr 
for  career  education  in  individual  schools.  It  is  divided  into  ^j^ver^m^or'^  parts:* 
communrity   data,   school*"  data,    rfiaSter   career   edgcatfoVT^plan,   factors  of 
implementation,  and  long-range  planning  sheets. 

TE/CCHER'S,  GUIDE  TO  SUTOE  (SELF  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION).  1971,  183  pages,  $3:00,  junior  high. 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  a  yeSr-long  course  combining  occupational  exploration, 
and  self-understanding.  It  contains  objectives  for  each  unit  followed  by  suggestions 
^*  for  implementation.  The  units  are  entitled:  Pupil  Involvement  in  SUTOE,^ 
Self-Appraisal  and  Self-Understanding,  Relating  School  to  Occupational  Planning,^ 
The  Individual's  Role  in  the  Economic  System,  Preparing  Students  for  In-Depj; 
Career  Study,  Exploring  Jobs,  Evaluating  Experiences,  and  Planning  Ahead. 

WORLD  OF  WORK.  1971,  68  pages,  $1.00,  K-12. 

This  is  ^  currjculurrr  guide  which  is  not  Self-contamed.  It  uses  behavioral  objectives 
^  andls  d^lgfi^d  to  refate  the  SDcSaf  studies  "curriculum  to  the" world/of  work.  For 
each  grade  level  there  are  suggested  activities,  resources,  and  evaluation  suggestions 
for  reaching  the  objectives.  It  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  occupationally  oriented 
books  and  some  worksheets  for  teacher  use  in  planning  the'/onits. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  '  • 

THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  A  UNIT  IN  PRE^VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  216  pages  and  31  game  cards,  $5.00,  9th  and  10th  grade. 

This  guide  is  designed  for  a  course  of  instruction  for  9th  and  10th  grade  students. 
The  guide  contains  20  major  activities  or  units  each  with  objectives,  stdclent 
worksheets,  and  transparency  masters. 

TEJMNESSEE  '  '  ^ 

CHARLES  LIVES  AND  WORKS.  1970,  32  pages,  $1.00,  high  school. 

This  is  a  short  individualized  instructional  unit  in  job  hunting,  banking,  and 
budgeting  for  use  in  vocational  improvement  programs.  It  could  be  used  in  math, 
j  English,  or  social  studies  classes  at  the  hig^  school  Ie.yel. 
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VIRGINIA  ^ 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE.  1972,  109  pages,  $2.50,  secondary. 

This  iguide  has  befen  designed  as  a  professional  resource  for  the  secondary  industrial 
arts  teacher.  The^ide  gives  specific  direction  to  the"E(road  content  courses  in 
industrial  artsiand  provides  suppleijientary  direction  to  the  general  unit-type  courses. 
It  includes*  ^series  of  approaches  to  teaching  industrial  arts  curriculum,  ways  to 
use  educational  .television,  a  resource  index,  and  transparency  masters. 

WsrfrNiGitJTM''':''-^   '  ^  ^ •  ^  ^  ^  ' 

...GtJtbE  LINES  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAMS*  FOJt  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  -  PART  -3:  WHAT '  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONS  1974  (Revised),  62  pag^,  free.  ^' 

This  is  a  resource  guide  to  provide  suggestions  to  elementary  teachers  in  developing 
^  career  avVareness  program!.  For  each  grade  level  it  includes  goals,  concepts  and 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  and  learner's  expectations.  An  appendix  with 
\^sources  for  career'  awareness  programs  is  also  included. 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR.  CAREER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS.  1973, 
29\pages,  free.  ,  *•  ^ 

To  oevelbp  continuity  in  the  career  education  effort,  this  guide  is  designed  to 
propo^  suggested  content,  methods,  and  techniques  for  in-service  workshops  that 
will  assist , teachers  in  integrating  career  education  into  their  classrooms. 
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STUDENT'S' RESOURCe\  All  Vocational  Areas 


ILLINOIS  ,  ■  - 

APPLYING  "FOR  A  JOB.  Student's  Guide.  1969,  12  pages,  S.I 


Many  questions  confronting  students  are  answered  in  this  leaflet.  It  deals  with 
such  Items'  as  taking  personal  rnventory,  getting  additional  training,  discovering  what 
jobs  are  available,  writing  a  letter  of  application,  and  being  interviewed  by  a 
prospective  employer.  .      .  ^ 


MISSOURI 

BASIC  MATHEMATICS.  Instructor's  Guide.  1971,  88  pages,  $1.50. 
•  •  I 

This  guide  is  designed  for  vocational  students.  The  concepts  of  nCim^r  theory, 
,    whole  number  operations,  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and  applied  geometry  ^re 
all  included.  There  are  five  topic  units  with  eleven  developed  lessons. 

NEW  JERSEY 

DICTIONARY.  1973,21  pages,  $.50.  '    .  . 

,  This  manual  can  be  used  by  students  and  is  designed  to  give  information  on  ways 
to  use  a  dictionary.  There  are  sample  problems  tp  provide  the  learner  with,  learning 
experience  needed-  to  use'  a  dictionary.  ,  / 
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•  ENGLISH  At  WORK  -  VOLUME.  I.  1970,  248  pages,  $2.50, 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student>»'»/ho  plans  to  go  to  work  upon  graduation. 
The  format  and  examples  are  designed  to  motivate  the  vocational  student.  The 
table  of  contents  fists  ten  unit  titles:  The  Role  of  Language,  The  Dictionary,  The 
Sentence,  Written  Expressions,  Common  Mistakes,  Reading,  The  Newspaper,'  The 
Library,  Expressing  Yourself,  and  Spelling. 

)       ENGLISH  AT  WORK.    VOLUME  II.  1970,  472  pages,  S2.50.  • 

This  volume,  8S,6n  extension  of  Volume  I,  continues  in  the  same  veirrwith  no 
change  in  philosophy.  The  general  areas  covered  are  listed  as  units  XI  through 
XVI.  These  units  are  entitled:  Written  Correspondence,  Vocabulary  Building, 
Punctuation,  Straight  Thinking,  Industrial  and  Business  Forms,  and  Job  Planning! 

FINDING  A  JOB.  1973,  56  pages,  S.50. 

The  publication  includes  information  needed  for  finding  a  job.  Areas  included  are: 
where  to  look  for  a 'job,  the  interview,  things  to  learn  about  the  job,  the  application 
form,  and  the  resume. 

THE  NEWSPAPER.  1970,  28  pages,  S.50. 

This  publication  was  developed  "to  help  the  student  learn  'to  read  and  use 
newspapers.  Problems  ^  quizzes  are  included.^  ' 

OHIO  »  I  *  . 

JOB  METHODS  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL.' Hand(iljt  Sheets.  Leader^s 
Resource  Material.  1966,  15  pages,  SI. 00  plus  S.40  postage  and  handling. 

This  portfolio  of  handout  sheets  is  essential  for  students  to  illustrate  important 
points.  Each  of  Ihe  15  sheets  is  keyed  for  use  in  the  instructor's  manual  and  should 
be  given  to  learners  and  participants^  at  the  appropriate  time/ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ,    "  ^         ^  ' 

•LOCATING  AND  SECURING  A  JOB.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  29  pages,  S.75. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
courses.  Addressed  to  the  student,  the  manual  takes  him  .through  a  series  of  seven 
steps  in  securing  a  job.  There  are  assignments^nd  helpful  illustrations  which  provide 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  text  material. 

^  TENNESSEE  y 

VOCATIONAL  RELATED^^VIATH-BLAST  OFF!  1971,  169  pages,  $4.75. 

This  rpanual  vyas  designed  for  student  use.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit  is  a  skill 
test.  As  long^as  the  "student  successfully  completes  all  the  problems  on  these  tests, 
he  gets  to  disregard  all  of  the  assignments  in  that  unit.  The  content  includes  "the 
nOmber  system,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole 
numbers. 
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,     VOCATIOWAL  RELATED  MATH-TOUCHDOWN!  1971,  125  pages,  $4.25. 

This  publication  is"  designed  to  help  a  student  improve  math  skills.  Related 
information  sheets,  skill  practice  sheets,  assignment' sheets,  and  evaluation  (test) 
sheets  are  included.  Vocationally  rela'ted  problems  are  used  for  skill  practice  and 
assignments.  •       *  '■' 

TEXAS  ,  '  '  ' 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS:SH0W1NG.  1972,  $3.9Q. 

TRTs  reference  manuaFhas  been' prepared  by'Elwbod  H.  Chapman  and  published 

by  Science  ReseaVch  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  a  part  of  a  set  of^^three 
nrjanuals  dealing  with  attitudes. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ANSWER  BOOK.  1972,  $1.25. 

This  manual  contains  suggested  acceptable  answers  to  the  assignment  queens. 
The  material  is  helpful  in  assessing  student  understanding  and  comprehension. 

YOUR  ATTITUDE  IS  SHOWING  ASSIGNMENT  MANUAL.  1972,  $1.00:^ 

This  publication  contains  20  assignments  based  upon  the  reference  manual  described 
above.  Assignments  cover  such  items  as  fundamentals  of  good  human  relations, 
ways  to  compensate  for  youth  and  inexperience,  and  ways  to  make  good  first 
imWessions. 

TEACHER'S  RESOURCE:-  All  Vocational  Areas 
INDIANA 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS.  1969,  17  pages,  $.20. 

This  bulletin  was  written  to  help  teachers  with  the  organization  and  implementation 
of  an  advisory  committee.  The  contents  of  this  publication  are:  a  description 
guideline  for  establishing  a  committee,  steps  in  organizing  and  implementing  the 
advisory  committee,  the  meeting,  purposes  of  the  committee,  a  sample  letter  to 
members,  constitution  or  guidelines,  and  a  bibliography.. 

MAl'l^E 

IDEAS  FOR  JEACHEftS.  1973,  77  pages.. 

This  booklet  was  developed  to  help  teachers  motivate  the  disadvantaged,  but  could 
be  valuable  in  working  with  all  students.  It  is  a  teacher's  guide  giving  suggested 
teaching  activities  for  such  areas  as  entering  the  world  of  work,  occupations,  living 
with  your  job,  managing  mere,  mathematics,  and  other  areas. 

MARYLAND  '  - 

A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  USE  IN  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
^      EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THREE  YEAR  SEQUENCE.  1972,  69,  pages.  ,  , 

This  is  a  three-year  course  outline  for  cooperative  vocational  education.  The  outline 
includes  lessons,  suggested  activities,  and  references. 


ERIC 


MISSOURI  ^ 

-  *     ORIENTATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  1973,  124  pages,  $3.00. 


1^ 


This  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  poordinators  of  cooperative  education  in  teaching 
general  employment  information  needed  ,  by  young  beginning  employees.  The 
instruction  shoujd  be  valuable  to  any  young  worker  regardless  of  the  occupation 
of  the  student.  The  study^juide  and  instructor's  manual  are  each  attractively  .bound 
in  a  three-ring  plastic  binder. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  COOP  METHOD^  Instructor's  Guide.  1973,  1.18  pages, 
$4.00  plus  postage  and  handling. 

The  job  of  the  coordinator  in  cooperative  education  requires  the  mastery  of  many 
specific  skills  which  are  identified  and  explained  in  this  publication.  The 
performance  of  the  coordinator's  role  calls  for  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
which  are  also  described.  However,  the  difference  between  an  outstanding 
coordinator  and  one  who*  is  only  average  is  usually  the  application  of  tricks  of 
the  trade  that  normally^are  gained  only  by  experience.  In  this  handbook,  the  author 
relates  the  many  little  tricks  that  he  has  fpund.  to  work  from  his  years  of  rich 
e>:perience  as  a  coordinator,  supervisor,  administrator,  ancf  teacher-educator. 

NEW  JERSEY  ^  ^ 

STUDENT'S  MANUAL  FOR  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS.  Student's  Manual.  1970,  63  pages,  $2,00. 

This  manual  is  prepared  specifically  'for  trainees  enrolled  in  the  course  entitled 
"Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational  Subjects."  Responsibilities  and  requirements 
of  teaching  vocational  subjects  are  stressed  in  the  publication. 

TIME.  1970,  65  pages,  $,50. 

This^maoual  is  about  time,  its  importance,  its  use,  zones,  and  other  information. 

A     This  manual  also  includefs  problems  and  tests. 

*  -ft    -     ♦  ^         -  *~ 

THE  WORKER  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  1970,  287  pages,  $5,00, 

The  units  presented  are:  problems  of  labor  and  management,  capitalism  of  its  riva(k, 
history  of  the  labor  movement,  structure  and  function  of  trade  unions,  personnel 
responsibilities  in  modern  industry,  problem-solving  techniques  of  labor  and 
.management,  intra-labor  problems,  corrective  legislation,  the  worker's  responsibility, 
and  forthcoming  problems.  Each  unit  is  presented  as  a  series  of  lessons,  and  each 
lesson  provides  various  outlooks  on  the  topic  presented  Thirty-nine  pages  of  unit 
tests  ar^  included. 

WORLD  PROBLEMS  FOfl  AMERICANS,  1969,  106  pages,  $2.00. 

«The  author  intended  this  book  as  a  gtride  to- be  used  in  exploring  contemporary 
problems.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  final  answers.  The  major  areas  explored 
are  nationalism,  war,  rule  by  force,  population,  and  religions.  ^ 


NEW  MEXICO  f 
.    PERSONAL   GROWTH  CURRICULUM   FOR   ADULT  BASIC^  EDUCATION. 
Curriculum  Guide.  1970,  157  pages,  free.  / 

The  content  is  designed  not  only  to  provide  skill  developrnj^nt  in  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing,  but  also  to  develop  a  new  life  perspectTive  and  an  awareness 
of  family  and  social  responsibilities.  It  is  intended  to  lift  attitudes  from  defeatism 
and  rejection  to  those  of  confidence  and  leadership.  The  guide  cont%ns  six  major 
divisions  including  an  introduction,  family  life,  health  education,  won(d  of  work, 
money  management,  and  citizen  government. 

NE^  YORK 

EVERYMAN'S  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Curriculum  Gu^'e.  1971,  56  page?,  $.50.1 

This  is  an  instructor's  guide  for  teaching  an  adult  course  in  estate  planning.  Ther'e  * 
are  six  lessons  and  a  case-problem  analysis  for  planning  an  estate.  \ 

OHIO  \ 
A  BRIEF  GUIDE  TO  ELECTRONIC  ALARM  SYSTEMS.  1972,  25  pages,  81.59. 

This  25-page  summary  of  various  types^of  alarm  systems  for  retail  security  was 
prepared  by  Mosler  Safe  Company  without  bias  for  their  own  products.  It  de'tajis 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  alarm^Vstems  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  security.  '  "  , 

CREATIVE  THINKING.  Teacher's  Guide.  196a,  lOOVpTages,  $3.0G. 

This  guide  defines  creativeness  and  pre'^ents  ^ays  to  contribute  creatively  through 
an  interplan  of  attitudes,  apritudes,  resources,  and  planning.  The  unit  can  be  used 
with  high'  school  students,  post  high  school  students,  and  adults.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  an  introductory  study  of  the  principles  of  creative  thinking  and  to  suggest 
ways*  and  means  b^L^ich  individual  and  group  creativity  may  be  increased. 

D.C.T.  REFERENCE  IV)ATERIALS.  1^0,  71  pages,  $.50  plus  $.40  shipping. 

This  is  a  listing  of  instructional  materials  for  the  teaching  of  prominent  vocational 
subjects.  These  materials  have  been  chosen  by  committee  for  their  general  excellence 
and  are  comprised  of  publications  from  most  states  active  in  vocational  education.' 
\       Also  listed  with  the  title  of  each  publication  are  the  reference  materials  with  the 
'     address  from  which  they  may  be  obtained.  ^ 

(jETTIN©  THE  RIGHT  JOB.  Teacher's  Guide.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970,  54 
.  pages,  $1 .50.  .       -  ' 


e  content  is  organized  into  five  units  ranging  from  planning^our  career  objective 
to  the  interview.  The  matffrial  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  locatinfg  job  sources, 
applying  for  employment,  and  successfully  completing  the  interview.  Teadhipg 
suggestions  helpful  in  handling  the  content  are  included  along  with  sQme 
instructional  aids^for  teacher  use. 

V 


INDUSTRIAL  ART§  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  GLflDE  FOR  OHIO.  .1971,  116  pages,  $2.40  each  plus  $.40 
shipping,  9th-12th  grade.- 

This  guide.has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  assfstrng  industrial  arts  instructors 
in  teaching  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  their  program. 

MANPOWER  TRAINING  RESOURCE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  0H|0.  1971,  80  pages,  $2.40  each  plus 
$.40  shipping.  •  .  '  . 

This  is  a  teacher's  guide  for  presenting  consumer  "know  how"  to  the  MDTA 
trainees.  It  contains  concepts,  suggested  learning 'and  evaluation  experiences,  and 
suggested  resources. 

*•  ^ 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  ADJUSTMENT  RESOURCE  .SUPPLEMENT  TO 
CONSUMER^  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  OHIO.  1971,  63  pages, 
$2.40  each  plus  $.40  shipping,  K-12.    '  ,  - 

This  guide  was  developed  for  occupational  work  adjustment  programs  in  Ollio. 
It  is  a  teacher's  guide  including  objectives^  concepts,  and  suggested  learning  and 
evaluation  experiences.  Some  areas  included  are  the  economic  system,  the  job,  ways 
to  apply  for  a  job,  the  ^paycheck,  budgeting,  money,  banking,  and  credit^. 

OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTOR'S  MANUAL.  1973,  121 
pages,  $4.00.  plus  5.40  shipping. 

This  instructor's  manual  was  developed  for  occupational  work  'experience  program 
use.  It  covers  such  areas^as  safety  education  in  driving,  using  the  telephone,  decision! 
'making,  ways  to  3pf)ly  for  and  get  a  job,  what  the  employee  wants,  and  other 
work  experience  information.  -     

PATHWAYS  TO  'SEi-F-fMPROVEMENT.  1972,  83.  pages,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  course  outline  for  developing  attitudes  about  a  student!s  personality, 
^  personal  appearance,  and  ability  to  communjcate.  It  includes  measurable  objectives, 
teac^iing  content,  and  projects  'which  will  help  the  student  lear*  to  be  rhore 
successful.  Each  project  has  objectives,  step'-by-otep  directions,  and  evaluation  rating 
fact9rs«.fpr  the  coordinator.    "  •    .    •  . 

THINKING  ABOUT. YOUR  FUTURE.  1971,  2  pages,  $v04.  ^ 

This  is  a  handjDut  used  by  most  coordinators  to  gauge  initial  reaction  in  mass 
recruiting  asserhblies.  It  has  a  fill-in  blank  on  the  back  cover  for  indication  of  interest 
in  the  program.  ' 

'TRAINING  PLANS  FOR  COOPERATIVE'  OFf^lCE   EDUCATION.  Teacher's 
^Manual.  (Cooperative  Training.)  1970.,  47  pages,  $1.00- 

This  manual  contains  training  plans  for  a  variety  pf  office  occupations  suitable 
for^  a  high  schqpj  cboperatfve  jeducation  program*. 


X' 
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AN  UNDERSTANDING,  OF  ■ECOLOGY  FOR  TOMORROW'S  BUSINESS 
LEADER.  1972,  31  pages,  S2.00. 

A  subject  of  national  concern  is  presented  in  this  teaching  outline  with  the  objective 
of  incorporating  outside  projects  to  acquaint  <Jtudents  with  ecological  problems 
in  theit  own  cpmnunity.  Several  related  films  are  listed  as  well  as  many  printed 
references.  -  ^ 

OKLAHOMA 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  A  BASIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
1972,  553  pages,  $10.00 

This  color-coded  publication  is  a  basic  course  of  study  for  cooperative  vocational 
•  education.  Topics  covered  are:  orientation,  employment,  personal  development, 
employee  relations,  communications,  financial  management,  and  insurance.  The 
self  contained  units  include  performance  objectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher 
and  students,  information  sheets,  transparency  masters,  assignment  sheets,  tests, 
and  answers  to  tests.  • 

HANDBOOK^' FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.  1972; ;51  pages,  $1.25. 

This  publication  is  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  teachers  of  cooperative  programs 
in  vocational  education. 'Topics  included  are:  purposes  of  vocational  education, 
types  of  programs,  responsibilities  of  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  advisory 
committee,  legal  regulations,  selection  of  students  and  training  stations,  evaluation, 
^and  sample  forms  to  be  used  in  the  program. 

^     VOCATIONAL  RELATED  ENGLISH.  Curriculum  Guide.  1972,  778  pages,  $12.00, 
8th,  9tW,  and/or  10th  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  includes  six  areas 
which  relate  English  to  the  occupational  clustersof  corvstruction,  general  rriechanical 
trades,  and  home  and  community  services.  Each  self-cioptained  instructional  unit 
''in'cluci^  performance  objectives,  suigg§sted^ctivities>W  teacher  and  students, 
information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to 
the  tests.  Areas  cover  general  vocational,  capitalization,  punctuation,  parts  of 
speech,  the  sentence,  and  usage. 

VOCATIONAi-  RELATED  MATH.  Curriculum  Guide.^  1972,  908  pages,  $12.00. 

This  curriculum  guide  includes  seven  areas,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more  units 
of  instruction.  Each  instrjuctional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggest6d 
activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  shee^  visual 
aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the'test.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than  oneNesson 
or  class  period  of  instruction.  There  are  a  total  of  39  units  of  instruction  covedrig 
the  following  areas:  measurement,  whole  numbers,  fractions,\^ecimals,  percer 
consumer  education,  and  geometry. 

VOCATIONAL  BELATED  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  Curriculuin  Guide.  197X546  pages, 
$10.00,  8th,  9th,  and/or  10th  grade. 

This  color-coded  publication  developed  for  the  disadvantaged  relates  social  studies 
to  the  vocational  clusters  of  construction,  general  mechanical  trades,  and  home 

■  / 
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and  community  services.  The  four  areas  included  are  general  vocational,  government, 
social  studies,  and  industry  in  Oklahoma.  Each  self-contained  unit  includes 
performance  pbjectives,  suggested  activities  for  teacher  and  students,  information, 
sheets,  assignment  sheets,  transparency  masters,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test. 

^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCAflON  GENERAL  RELATED  THEORY 
.    ..CLASS  OUTLINE.  1972, '45  pages,  free. 

This  is  a  teacher*s  guide  for  use  in  cooperative  vpcational  education  general  related 
theory  class.  There  are  eight  units  and  included  in  each^unit  are  objectives,  class 
activities;  suggested  references,  and  films.  Some  oT  the  units  are:  employer  and 
employee  relationship,  human  relationship,  consumer. education^  and  career  and 
job  exploration.  This  guide  is  appropriate'  for  any  cooperative  class. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  BASIC  f^EADING  SKILLS  TO  ADULTS  (A  RIGHT 
TO  READ  PROGRAM).  1973,  100  pages,  free. 

^  ■      /  ^ 

This  is  a  teachers  guide  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills  to  adults.  Worksheets 
are^included  irf  the  manual  for  student  use. 

'J    -  '  -  ^'  * 

RESOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS.  1970,  32  pages,  free,  secondary.  ./ 

This  bulletin  is  the  introduction  to  the  series  of  bulletins  which  constitute  the 
resour(^  materials  for  home  economics  education  in  Pennsylvania.  It  explains  the 
terminology  and  curriculum  structure  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for  developing 
the  resource  materials  in  each  curriculum  area. 

-     SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FOOD  .distribution;  the  supermarket  entry  occupations. 

Teacher's  Guide.  1971,  49  pages,  $1.25,  secondary;  also  available  19  transparencies, 
197.1,  $2.75. 

^      This  publication  was  developed  to  assist  coordinators  of  distribution  and  marketing 
to  improve  and  expand  instruction  activities  in  preparing  high  school  students  to 
enter  and  progress  in  tlie  area  of  food  distribution.  The  manual  contains  activities 
and  tests  and  includes  areas  such  as  history  of  the  supermarket,  store  organization, 
^/      major  departments,  channels  of  distribution,  and  other  related  information. 

LOW-COST  TEACHER-MADE  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCIES.  Teacher's 
Manual.*^'1969,  63  pages,  $1.00. 

This  printed,  well-illustrated  booklet^contains  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  merit 
and  potential  of  one  material  that  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  overhead 
transparencies.  The  material;  known  as  three  Mil  Trycite,  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile,  very  transparent,  and  can  be-obtained  in  a  pre-cut  size 
useful  in  teaching.  It  can  be  utilized  without  expensive  equipment  or  processing 
materials.  The  publication  provides  the  "how  to  do  it"  of  transparency  production 
in  excellent  detail. 


BASIC  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION.  1969,  209  pages,  $5.25. 


This  handbook  offers  a  suggested  course  outline,  sample  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
instructional  materials,  and  aids  for  basic-remedial  education.  It  was  designed  to 
be  used  by  MDT  teachers. 

^iltLDING  ENGLISH  SKILLS  -  COMMUNICATIONS  -  LEVELS  II  and  III.  1971, 
335  pages,  $4,25,  secondary.  '  ^ 

The  material  was  prepared  for  use  by  instructors  and  students  in  vocational 
advancement  programs  in  secondary  schools,^  A  student  may  begin  at  his  own 
achievement  level  and  progress  at  his  individual  rate  under  the  i?Tstructor*s  guidance. 
Level  Ifrnaterials  are  written  for  students  whose  reading  level  ranges  from  grades 
2-5;  Level  III  materials  are  for  grades  4-8.  The  English  skill  areas  are  divided  into 
units  which  are  made  up  of  several  lessons.  The  units  cover  the  parts  of  jspeech 
and  the  sentence. 


TEACHER'S  GUltyE  -  VOCATIONAL  RELATED  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDENTS.  1972,  225  pages,  $4.25. 

This  teacher's  guide  was  designed  for  use  with  the  secondary  disadvantage^d, 
handicapped,  or  regular  vocational  student.  There  are  four  major  sections  covering 
equipment  and  materials,  suggested  instructional  units,  suggested  grading  standards, 
and  feferences.  .Most  of  the  guide  deals  with  suggested  instructional  units  such 
as  personality,  human  relations,  consumer  education,  and  health. 

TENNESSEE  COOPERATIVE  COORDINATOR'S  HANDBOOK.  1972,  144  pages, 
$3.00.  ,  ■  . 

The  handbook  provides  suggestions  for  organizing  and  operating  a  cooperative 
vocational  program.  The  manual  includes  most  aspects  of  all, cooperative  programs. 
'  Some  of  the  areas  that  are  included  are  advantages  of  cooperative  vocational 
education,,  school  administrators*  responsibility,  establishing  a  progr^am,  and  duties 
of  coordinators!  ^  -   \  ^  ^ 

WASHINGTON 

.DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1973,  150  pages, 
^7.50. 


publication  was  developed  for  diversified  occupations  coordinators  but  could 
jsed  by  other  cooperative  education  teachers.  Some  of  the  units  of  .instruction^ 
are'^business  math,  human  relations,  job  orientation,  and  career  exploration. 

WYOMIN( 

WYOMINCjnMATHEMATICS  curriculum  guide.  Teacher's  Manual.  1970,  34 
pages,  free,  7tt)-12th  grade. 

Through  the  pro^(:;am  of  mathematics  the' student  should  become  ^ware  of  the- 
influences  a  comrnand  of  figures  can  make  in  his  continuing  occupational  and 
,       personal  development\The  content  can  be  summarized  as  an  attempit  to:  emphasize 
\      the  "why"  just  as  mubh  as  the  "how,"  teach  mathematics  as  a  structure,  allow 
students  to  discover  relationships  for  themselves  whenever  possible,  and  teach  the 
i      social    utility   or   practical^  ^applications  of   mathematics  and   of  arithmetic 
4  computation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 


Orders  for  materials  should  ,'be  sent  to  t^e  address  of  the  appropriate  State  source.  Specffic 
ordering  information  is  indicated  where  applicable.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
(An  asterisk  indicates  that  whether  or  not  items  are  ysted  in  this  publication,  a  list  of 
instructional  materials  from  that  source  is  available  upon  f^fequest.)  ■ 

ALABAMA  "  ^    ^  ^  .  ; 

.  :  ^ 

For  agriculture  publications:-    •  . 

Mr.  A.  H.rHalcomb,  Subject  Matter  Specialist',  Agribusine'ss  Educatron,  101  Petrie  HatI, 
Auburn,  Ajfabama  36830.  '  '  ^        .     *  •  ^ 

For  career  education  a'n^k^me ^economics  publications: 

Division  of  Vocational^  Education>  State  Department  of  Educatiorr,  State  Offlce^Building, 
Montgomery,  Atabamaf  36104. ,  ^  X  ^  ' 

A  catalog  with  instructions  on  how  to  obtain  technical  education  and  trade  and  industrial 
^blicatians  is  avaijable  upon  request  from:  instructional  Materials,  Tr?jde'and  Industrial 
Education, .^KO.^  Box  2847;  U{iiversitV,  Alabama  .3548J.   ■      ,  ,  ' 

,AL4SJ</^  X-  \        ^  ^  ; 

Division  of  Vo.cationaf  Education,  Pouch  F,  Ala^"  Office  Building^  Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 
ARteONA  "       .  *  /  ^ 


Divisjon  of  Career  and  Vocational  Educatlpn,  Arizona  Departmenfof  Education,  1535,Weyt 


«  Jefferson,  Phoenix^  Arizona  .8^007. 
ARKANSAS   *   .  ""c-. 


^  Division  of  Vocational,  *TBchnical,  and  Adult  Education;  State  Department  of  Education; 
State -Educatfoff'  ^uildrijg;  Uttle  Rock,  Ar.kaflsa§  72201.    '  ,  , 
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For  vocational  agriculture  fj|rTts/ fifmstrips,"  manruals,  and  other  materials: 

A  catalog  with  instructiort»'  on  how  to  obtain  materials  is  Sv^Hable  upon  request  frdm: 
Vocational  Education  PVdductions  (V^P),*  California  Polytechnic  State  4^ol lege,  San  Luis  . 
Obispo,  California  93401.  %\  ,  -  '  .  ^ 
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University  of  California,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Aided  ht^th  Professions  Projects, 
12Q%6  Wilshire^  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025./ t' 
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For  home  economics  publications: 


Film  Fair  Communications,  10900  Ventura  Boulevard,  Studjo  City,  California  91604,  ; 

•  / 

For  fire  service  training  manuals:  '  ^ 

*  ,  *  ^ 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Business  Services  Section,  Textboo,k  ^d 
Publication  Sales,  721  Capitol  Mall, 'Sacramento,  California  958W.^.--.     ^         .  1. 

Tor  apprenfifce^and  peace  officer  training  materials: 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Fiscat  Office-Order  Section,  721  CapitofMall, 
Sacramento,  California  95814.  A  separate  price  list  is  available  upon  r^uest  for  police  officer 
reference  fnaterial  and  training  films  from:  Officer  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of 
General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191,  Sacramento,  California  95820. 

For  peace  officer  training  materials: 

\  When  ordering  this  material,  officers. should  state  their  rank  and  the  department  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  order  should  be  addressed  to  Documents  and  Publications, 
Office  of  Procurement-Stores,  Department  of  General  Services,  P.O.  Box  20191, 
Sacramento,  California  95820.  Sales  ^ax  of  5%  must  be  added  to  all  orders  originating 
in  California.  Over-the-counter  sales  are  made  at  the  Publications  Center,  State  Office 
Building  Np.  9,  744  P  Street,  Sacramento,  at  the  public  counter  in  the  lobby. 

Check  or  money  order  must  be  made  payable  to  the  state  of  California.  NO  ORDERS 
CAN  BE  FILLEIjTJ.O.D.  "        ^  -  -  " 

COLORADO  ^  ^ 

Center  for  Career  Development,  Dissemination  Division,  Room  318,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  Greeley,  Colorado  80639. 

^CONNECTICUT^    ^  ,  ^  .        .  »  i  !    '  >  ^>  >      4     ^  -  V- 

Angelo  J.  Tedesco,  Consultant;  Bureau  of  Vo-Tech  Schools;  Curriculum  Center;  Division  of 
,  Vocational  Education;  State  Office  Building,  Room  336;  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 
Publications  are  free  and  are  sent  postpaid.  Requests  must  be  made  on  official  school  system 
stationery. 

DELAWARE  -  s  ' 

Dr.   Burton   Braverman,  Supervisor;  Curriculum  and  Research;  Department  of  Pyblic- 
Instruction;  John  G.  Townsend  Building;  Dover, 'Delaware  19901.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

GEORGIA  \  '  \  . 

St^te  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Instructional  Services,  State  Office  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30l334.  ^ 


IDAHO 

Idaho  State  5oard  for  Vocational  Education,  506  North  5th,'  Boise,  Idaho  83720. 
ILLINOIS*  . 

Vocational  Agriculture  Services,  University  of  Illinois,  434  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  rilinois 
61801.  T^rcns  of  sale  for  ordering  purposes  are:      '  /  •  ^ 

-    -^f  ordeFs-are  billed  ^f or -paycneht,„  postage  is.  added. to.  the  prices -listed.     -  >  ^   

^  If  payment  is  sent  with  the  order,  the  fallowing  amounts  should  be  added  for  postage  and 
handling: 


Orders  up  tQ  $10  •  add  $.50 
^  ^     V  Orders  $^10  to  $20^-^add  $.^  ^  .  ^        •        "  .  _  ,  . 

^.-^rdfirs  over  $20  -  add  $1.00  '  ' 

INDIANA  '  ^  "  • 

Instructional  Materfals  Laboratory,  T.A.W.  Building,  Indiana  Stite  University,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana  47809. 

IOWA  -  . 

For  agriculture  pbjDlkations: 

Information  and, Publication  Services  Section,  Departirient  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State 
Office  Building,  Des  Moines,  lowJ^^  50319. 

For  home  economics  publications:      ^  ^ 

University  Book  Store,  Ames,  Iowa-  50010. 

For  ocQupational  resource  publications:  ; 

\  North  Iowa  Area  Community  College,  Attention:  Mariestelle  Brown,  500  College  Drive,  Mason 
^   City,  Iowa  50401. 


MAINE 

Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine  04330* 


MARYLAND 


For  health,  publications: 

Publication  Sales;  American  Asspcuation  for  Health,  Plr/sical  Education,  and  Recreation;  1201 
16th  Street  N.W.;  WashrngtooT^KC.    20036t  Stock  #244-2l70.    -  .  ^ 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

P.O. -Box  8717,  Friendship  International  Airport,,  Baltimore,  Maryland  2*1240.  ^^^l 


MASSACHUSETTS 

For  career  education  publications:  ,     >       ,  •  , 

Available  for  out-of-state  telecast  through  the  Eastern  Educational  Network.  Direct  inquiri^^ 
to:  Eastern  Educational  Network,  Howard  Spergel,  381  Elliot  Street,  Bo^on,  Massachusetts 
02164.     .i  '  . 

MISSISSIPPI  „  1  ^  ^  ^  ,  

Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State  University,  P.O.  Drawer  DX,  Missfssippi  State, 
Mississippi  39762.  Orders  accompanied  by  payment  will  be  sent  postpaicf.''BiJling  for  all  other 
orders  will  have  postage  added.  , 

MISSOURI*  '  ^  ^ 


SencI  requests  for  1973-74  price  list  and  order  form  to:  Amon  Herd,  Director;  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory;  8  Industrial.  Education  Building; .  University  of  Missouri-Columbia; 
Columbia,  Missouri, 65201.  A  specific  form  provided  from  the  ^bove  address  must  be  used 
when  ordering  all  materials.  A  check  or  money  order  for  the  total  amount  musi  accor^pany 
orders  unless  an  official  purchase  order  is  furnished.  Schools  MUST  attach  official  purchase 
or'der.  Descriptions  of  the  listed  materials  may  be  found  in  the  1973-74  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory  Catalog.  ^  '  n< 

NEVADA 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701.  \      \  \  '  V 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 

'  .  ^^^^'^  ^ 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational-Technical  Division,  105  Loudon  Road,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  03301.  *  ' 

NEW  JERSEY*  \ 

New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Rutgers  University,  410iB  Kilmer 
Campus,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903.  All  school  orders  should  be  made  on  official 
school  purchase  order  form  and  sent  to  the  above  address.  In  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
materials,  you  will  be  billed  for  postage  or  shipping  charges.  Individuals  may  order /materials 
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NEW  MEXICO 

/Department  of  Education,  Education  vBuilding,.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 

NEW  YORK  ^  ' 

The  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  finance.  Publications  Distribution  Unit,  Albany, 
New  York '1 2224.  Single  copies  only  sold  to  education  institutions  outside^the  state.^No 
\      "on  approval"  copies  .will  be  sent.  Prices  given  are  net  and  include  book  rate  postage. 
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Orders,  with  remittance,  should  be  sent  to:  The  Publication  Distribution  Unit,  State  Education. 
Department,  Albany,  New  York  122^4.  .  -    ^  . 

State  education  departments^  colleges,  or  curriculum  laboratories  having  similar  materials  to 
exchange  should  make  arrangement^  with  the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Development, 
Albany,  New  -  York  12224.  Copies  of  New  York  State  curriculum  materials  are  available 
through  the  microfiche  ^services  of  The  ERIC  System.  ^ 

OHIO  - 

For  agriculture  publications: 

Ohio  Agricultural  Education,  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  The  Ohio  State  University  Room 
254,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 

For  all  other  vocational  publications: 

Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1885  Neil  Avenue,  Colgrr/bus, 
Ohio  43210.  Ohio  schools  or  other  Ohio  public  agencies  should  deduct  20  percent  from 
price  quoted.  On  out-of-state  quantity  orders  of  26  to  100  copies  of  the  same  manual,  a 
10  percent  discount  is  granted;  on  101  or  more  copies,  a  20  percent  discount  applies. 

Statements  will  be  rendered  on  receipt  of  official  purchase  orders; , otherwise,  remittance 
must  accompany  orders.  All  checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Postage  must  be  included  at;  the, following  rates:  single  popy-$.40;  2  to 
12  copies-$.35  each;  13  or  more  copie9-$.25  each.  A  catalog  with  order  forms  is  available 
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The  Curriculum  and  Instructional  IVIaterials  Center,  Statj^  D^ii^rtment  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  1515  West  Sixth  AVepue,  Stillwater,  .0^^^^  74074.  Checks  in  the 
amount  of  order  made  payable  to  the  Curriculum  and^lnstructional  IVIaterials  Center  must 
accompany  th^  order.  Publications  are  postpaid: "  J^"^ 

OREGON        ■    '    ^  .  ' 

For  health  publications^         ...  . 

.Po6ujpentsj:j[erk,^i^on  Bo^^^^^  Drive  NE,  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

For  all  other  vocational  publications:    ,  • 

Division  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education,  Oregon  ^Board  of  Education, 
Public^  Services  Building,  Salem,  Oregon  9731(^.     .  , 

PENN^Jj^JLVAIMIA  .\       '  ^\ 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education;  Office  of  Information  and  Publications,  P.O.. Box 
911,  Harrisbbrg,  Pennsylvania  17126,  Check  or  money  ord^  in  the  proper  amount,  made 
payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  must  accompany  each  order. 
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Vocational  Education  Media  Center,  109  Freeman  KaM,  Clemson  University,  Clemspn,  SoMlh 
Carolina  29631. 


TENNESSEE 


Vocational  Curnculurfj  Laboratory,  Box  1 1 14,' Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130.  All  ordi  s 
must  be:  • 

1.  On  official  purchase  order  properly  signed  by  an  offitial  of  the  organization. 
Invoices  will  be  rendered  at  list  price  plus  postage., 

2.  Accompanied  with  check  for  full  amount  of  materials  plus  postage  and  handling 
based  on  the  fbllpwing  scale:' 

^  single  copy  -  $.50 

*     2  to  10  copies  -  $.35  each 

11  or  more  copies  -  $.25  each  . 

/ 

Make  checks  payable  to  State  of  Tennessee.  Because  a  limited  number  of  each 
item  was  printed,  exammation  copies  cannot  be  furnished.  All  sales  are 
final-materials  cannot  be  returned. 


TEXAS 


^(A&M)  Vocational  Instructional  Services  Center,  F.E.  Box  182,  Texas  A&M  University,  / 
College  Station,  Texas  77843.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or'^money  order  must'^  . 
accompany  each  order  and  be  made  payable  to  Texas  A&M  Uaiverisi^y^.  A-cStalog  is  available 
upon  request*     :   .       t  iV         ~-  1  

For  home  economics  publications: 

(TTU)  Texas  Tech  University^  blome  Economics 'Instructional  Materials  Center,  P.O. ^  Box 
4067,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409.  Total  payment  or  official  purchase  order  must  accompany 
order.  Official  purchase  order  terms  are  net  30  days.  Make  checks  payable  to  Home  Economics 
Instructional  Materials  tenter.  Prices  include  postage.  Mailing  wijl^be  insured  only  if  insurance 
'  is  requested  when  order  is  placed. 


(UT)  Industrial  Materials  DevelGtomeat  (Industrial  Education),  Division  of  Extension,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex^  78712.  A  school  purchase  order  and  check  or  money 
ord^r  must  accompany  each  order>and  must  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Texas. 
Catalogs  are  available.  A  2  percent  ^ate  sales  tax  or  tax  exemption  certificate  is  required 
in  addition  to  prices  listed. 


VERMONT 


State  of  Vermont,  Departm'ent  of  *  EcJiJcation,  MontpeJier,  Vermont  05602. 


VIRGINIA 


Mr.  Hai^  Smith,  Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publications,  State  Department  of 
Educatial,  P.O.  Bbx  6-Q,  Richmond,  Virginia  23216.  . 
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WASHINGTON 

.   For  career  education  publications: 

\^ichard  R.  Lutz,  Supervisor;  Career  Education;  Old  Capitol  Building;  Olympia,  Washington 
98504.  •  -  ' 


For  teacherVresource  publications: 


^    LeRoy  McCartney,  Bkector;  Distributive  and  Office  Education-;  216  Old  Capitol  Building- 
Olympia,  Washington  98504.  '  ,  ' 

WEST  VIRGINIA  .  ' 

Coordinator  of  Curriculum  Development;  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  Room  B-243,  Building  6,  Capitol  Complex;  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305.  Make 
Qhecks  payable  to  Vocational  Curricula  Material  Funds  for  the  amount  of  the  order. 

WISCONSIN  -  '' 

Mr.  Clifford  Zenor,  Vocational  Education  Consultant  -lnsmictional  Services;  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education;  4802  Sheboygan  Avenue;  Madison  Wisconsin 
53702. 

WYOMING 

Slate  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Public  Information,  Capitol  Building  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  82001.  '  ^  ^  a        r  , 


_  NOTE;  Request  for  specific  mate/ial  contained  in  this  annotated  listing  sRould  be  sentto.^" 
appropriate  State  source.        /  ■  I  ' 
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'     OBJECTIVES  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS  PROGKCM  USING  DBAMAtIC  PLAY 

1.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  various  workers  in  a 
community.  . 

2.  To  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  ^^rork^arid  workers  in' all  fields^^ 

3.  To  teach  facts  and  develop  concepts  related  to  the  various  occupations  in 
a  community.  ^ 

4*.    To  promote  productive  thinking  concerning  various  occupationis  in  the 
community.  ^       .  .  * 

5.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  many  career  opportunities  available  to 
adults  in  a  community. 

6.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  community.  '  . 

7.  To 'develop  an  awareness  of  self  in  relation  to  varibus  occupations.  ^ 

8.  *To  supplement  other  aspects  of  the  total  curriculum  by.  providing  mathematics, 

reading,  and  language  lessons  related  to  the  dramatic  play. 
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THE  USE  OF  DRAMATIC  PLAY  "^TTPROMOTE  OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS 
Theory  of  Dramatic  Play 

Childrjen  are  not  passive  learners.    They  do  not  learn  by  just  sitting  and 
listening.    They  are  active  learners  who  need  to  explore  and  manipulate  concrete 
objects  and  to  use  all  of  their  senses — taste,  sight,  smell,  touch,  hearing. 
Piaa«  says  that  the  elementary  school  child  is  in  the  stage  of  concrete  opera- 
tion^, that  he' learns  through  the  use  of  concrete  ma^rials. 

Children  learn  through  their  play.     The  child's  play  is  serious  to  him.  The 
child's  play  is  work  to  him.    Anthropologists  have  found  that  children  in  various 
cultures  imitate  ^adult  activities  in  their  play.     Teachers  and  parents  will  agree 
that-sjelementary  school  pupils  often  participate' in  dramatic  play  in  the  backyard 
or  playground  after  school,  ^amati^ing  adult  activities^  they  have  observed.  For^ 
example,  they  play  school,  or  dramatize  the  work  of  policemen  and  firemen.     Since  ^ 
this  after-school  play  is  not  often  enriched  by  new  information,  ideas,  or  props, 
children  usually  tire  of  it,  and  drop  the  dramatic  play  after  a  few  days.  The 
same  thing  could  happen  to  the  dramatic  play  in  school,  except  that  the  teacher 
guides  the^lay>^and  plans  lessons  to  gtye  pupils  new  information  and  ideas.  Also, 
she  continually  adds  new  props  to  the  dramatic  play  centers. 

The  teacher  can  use  the  children's  natural  ^esTfe  to^P^ay r  to  ^xf^lore^^^^^db ^ ^ 
manipulate  concrete  objects  to  reach  academic  ends — to  teach  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  social  studies  facts,  to  develop  thinking,  and  problem-solving 
skills% 


Dramatic  Play  in  an  Occupational  Awa^j^Ks  Program 

Teachers  will  find  many  opportunities  to  use  dramatic  play  ia  an  occupational 

/ 

awareness  program.    The  purpose  of  dramatic  play  in  this  program  is  to  create  #an 
environment  which  will  stimulate  chiHren  *to  explore ,  various  occupations.  Dramatic 
play^ helps  pupils  identify  emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually  with  workers. 


ERIC  .  r' 


^  J.   r  f.  .  .  ^ 

As  pupil!s  dramatize' a  jo6,^they  usually*  become*  very  interested  in  it  and  feel  the 

need  for  more  information  on*  that  oceSipation.^  For  example,  exactly  what  does  an^^ 

air.  con-troller  say  to  a  nilot?    What"  do  Vol  icemen  do  inside  the  police  station? 

What  jaoes  a  fireman,  do  *  when"  there  is*  nO' fire?    The  teacher  will  plan  field  'trips/ 
*  /  '  *  *  * 

ai>d  lessons  with  books,  ,f  ilmstrips ,  and  films  to  give .  children  information 'they 

'       ■      ^ '  "  :  ^      ,  . 

rioed  for  therr  dramatizations.    As  a  teacher  uses  dramatic  play  extensively,  she  ' 

wil^- reexamine  the* information  presented' through  films,  books,  ff ImS trips i^^^^.ecords, 

■  .  ^   •     '     ■        ^  '    ,  .  '  .  i   li  . 

and  field 'trips.     Itrfe  teacher  will  a4lways'*ask  herself,  "How  can  pupils  use.=thi5 

^  information  in  their  dramatic  play?    What^^props  must  I  put  out  so  that  pupils  will 
he  able  to  dramatize-  this  information?"    The  use  of  dramatic  play  will  cause 
children  to  need  much  detailed  information  not  usually^ncluded  in  a  primary  grade 
curriculum,    ^or  example,  they  will  need  to  know  aboOt-^^harging  taxes  in  their 
stcrre,  and^abou^e  making  deposits  and  cashing  checks  in  a  bank. 
Dramatic  Pjay  in  the  Social  Studies  Program  '  ^ 

The'' dramatic!  play  and  related  lessons  discussed  in  this  curriculum  guide  take 
place  during  the  social  studies  period.     Since"5ociar  studies        the  primary  grades 
includes  a  study  of  community  helpers,  an  occupational  awareness  program  can  be 
easily  incorporated .into  it.    The  teacher  will  plan  one  or  two  dramatic  play 
lessons  a  week  during  , the  social  studies  period.     The  remainder  of  tffe  time  spent 
on  social  studies  that  weelt  ijill  be  devoted"  to  lessons  related  to  the  dramatic 
pLnv  (e.g.,  pupil  research  lessons  or  related  problem-solving,  skill,  construct^n, 
or  art  lessons) .  ,  -  " 

The,  Development  of  a  Community  " 

In  most  studies  of  community  helpers  in  the  primary  grades,  only  one  job  is 
*    *  ♦  • 

studied  .and  dramatized  at  a  time.    However,  as  pupils  participate  in  dramatic  play, 
, Ihey  begin  to  experience  the  interdependence  of  jobs.    Usually  the  entire  class 
participates  in  the  dramatic  play  at  one  time.  /^If  the  class  is  too  large  or  the 


space  is  limited,  half  the  class  may  play  at  one  time,  while  the  oth^r  half  parti- 
cipates in  an  inidenendent  activity  -that  needs  no  teacher  supervision.    There  must 
be  no  pupil  audience,  fot  an  audience  situation  can  stifle  the  spontaneity  of.  the 
play.  .  4  ' 

^     Each  clas's  should  be  creative  in  developing  the  dramatic  play  community  ±r^  its 
ovm  way.     At  the  beginning  of  the. school  year,  the  community  should  include  only  a 

,   ^       .    '     *  y 

few  structures,  such  as  a  home,  store,  and  post  office.     As  oke  pupije  play  in  tfie 

*) 

community,  there  will'  be  a  need  for  more  facilities  and  buildings,  (For  example, 

'  / 

wUh  the  study  of  the  post  office  and  airmail,  there  will  be  the  need  for  an  airport 

A  hospital  will  be  added  when  there  are  airplane  crashes.    Masking  tape  roads  will 
be  put  on  the  floor  as  ^mall  cars  and  trucks  are  added  to  the  community.  A 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  will  be  added  since  pupils  need  drivers'  licenses  to 
"drive"  in  the  community.     A  police  department  will  be  needed  to  regulate  traffic 
and  help  in  accidents.)    The  community  continues  to.  develop  as  the  pupils,  With 
teacher  guidance,  realize  the  need  for  more  buildings  and  services.  the  end  of 

the  study,  the  community  usually  includes  a  bank,  traffic  court,  fire  station, 
school,  restaurant,  and  newspaper  office,  as  well  as  other  places  of  business. 

This  development  of  an  entire  community  is  the  unique  feature  of  the  use  of 
dramatic  play  in  an  occupational  awareness  program.     As  pupils  participate  in  tTie 
dramatic  play,  they  begin  to  realize  that  every  job  is  needed  and  is  important,  if 
the  community  is  to  function  effectively. 

Procedures  in  the  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 

 ^  .  JW..  ......  ^  *  .  ' 

--^^    -  The  -use -of  jdramatlc  play  in  the  study  of  occupations  "include?  the  following 

procedures:  •  .  , 

'  w  ft  , 

1.     The  teacher  sets  up  an  arranged  environment  to  stimulate^  interest  in  a 
particular  job  and  related  occupations.     (One  section  of  this  guide  is  devoted  to. 
the  discussion  of  an  arranged  environment.) 
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2.  Children  explore  £he  arranged  environment  and  are  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  dramatic  play,  using  the  props.    The  teacher  observes  the  play.  After 
this  first  dramatic  play  the  teacher  leads  a  discussion  in  which  children  share 
their  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  with  the  play.     The\eacher  guides  them  '„ 
to  see  the  need  for  more  information  and  props.    '  ' 

3.  The  teacher  plans  a  series  of  research  lessons  to  giv^  pupils  information 
needed  in  the  play.     Th^  following,  are  examples  of  research  lessons:  ^-s^ 

a.  Looking  at  films* 

b.  Lookingf  at  filmstrips  and  slides  *  '   .  , 
»  c. 

d.  Talking  to  resource  people  (e-g.,  policemen,  firemen) 

e.  Taking  field  trips 

f.  Reading  books  *  "  «  ^ 

0 

g.  Reading  teacher-prepared  charts  'and  stories 

h.  Listening  to  the  teacher  read  stories 

4.  The  teacher  plans  lessons  in  which  pupils  construct  props  needed  in  the' 


Looking  at  flat  pictures  ^  ^ 


play,  or  the  teacher  collects  props  from  some  outside  sources.  Pupils  also  parti- 
cipate  in  art  lessons  in  which  they  make  murals  as  a  bac^^round  for  the  dr^^tid 

o  <  #  ^ 

play.  ^  ^       ^  ^  ^       .  •.  -      .       ^  _  .    •  . 

5.     Some  problems  a*rising^in  dramatic  pl|ay  result  in  problem-solving  lessons. 


For  example,  pupil  storekeepers  may  complain  that  there  are  few  custdiners  c6ming' to 
the  store.    The  teacher  uses -this  ciissatisfaction  to  plan  .problem-solvljag-Ces^ons  * 
in  which  pupils  discuss  and  trv  out  ways  of  attracting  customers  to  the  store  (e\^.f*'^ 

^  •  « 

-    making  advertisements ,  having  sales) . 

Other  problems  arising  in  dramatic  play  result  in  related  skills  lessons. 
'.For  example,  pupils  may  complain  that  they  don't  ge^  the  correct  change  in  Jthe  store 
qr  restaurant,  and 'the  teacher  plans  related  math  ^lessons.    Or,  the  teacher  may-.^_ 

r  ,  • 

EMC  >  ' .  .  •  ' 


observe  that  the  ^cket  -agent  at;  the  airport  does  not  fill  out  the  airplane  ticket 
'corre<itly  because  he  can't  read  it ,  rand  the  teacher  plans  related  reading  lessons. 
'Oif,  the  pilots  may ^ot  know  how  to  use  maps  to  tell  the  passengers  which  states- 

they  are  flying  over,  and  the  teacher  plans  related  map  lessons. 


'6.  Pupils  have  further  dramatic  play.'  As  a  result  of  the  research,  prablem- 
solving  and  skills  lessons*,  the  dramatic  play  becomes  raqre  accurate  and  involves 


M    J 

more  interrelationship^with  other  occupations. »  > 

7.  /Each  dramatic  play  session  throughout  the  study  resultg^  in  n^  problems 

' y  •  » 

* 

and'Vew  needs  for  informatidn  and  props.  , 

ff.    With  additional  research,  projblem-solving,  construction,  and  ski^],s,  ' 
lessons,  the  dramatic  play  proceeds  on  higher  levels  throughbut  the  study" o 
occupations.     (See  Figure  1.)  s   *  * 

Parts  of  a  Dramatic  Play  Lesson  , ' 

V  •  .  -^/^ 

1.  •  Pre-play  discussion — around  IQ  minutes. -  The  teacher  lists  on  the  black- 

er *  *  *  .  1  ' 

board  the  jobs' needed  iji  dramatic  play  that  day,  ana  pupils  choose  their  jobs. 

Some  teachers  organize  their  cla$s  into  groups  and  make  a  rotationa^Aplah  in  which 

every  group  regularly  has  a  qhance  to  chrosfe  the  jobs  first  for  dramatic  ^lay. 

2.  ^Dramatic  play — between  5  and  ^'minutes,    beginning 'play  may  last  only 
five  minutes,  because  ^the  pupils  have  little  information  about  their  job^.    The  '  *^  9 
teacher  observes 'the  Rlay  and,  can  stop  it  at  any  time,  if*  it 'is  too  confused,  or  *^ 
if  too  m^riy-^hildren  become^  dLsf  apt  Iv.e.    For  example,  if  .too  many  ^ra^rs.  attd  trucks^ 
are  9^sfrfng  togefeh'er,  tnia-M:eacher ^has  ^^aod  idea  that  children  don't  have  enough 

nformation  bn  what  to-  do  in 

3.  Post-play  discussion — betweenVs  and  15  m$nutQd«    The  lengths  of  this  dis-'^ 


' .cussion  depends  on  th 


/  ^Soiae  teachers 
piay:        I'  . 


the  quality  of  pl^y  thafe^ay. ' 


jobs  the  day  before- dufema tic 
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Tn  the  post-play  discussion  th>  pupils  tell  wl^at  they  did  in  dramaa;ic  play.  The 
teacher  guides  the  discussicTu.  so  that  Children  iee  the  need  for  more  information 

and  props,  and  for  related*  skills ,  construction,  and  research  lesspn^. 

•  '  *  /  ' 

Suggested  Profis 

*    ^The  teacher  must  carefully  set  the  environment  for  dramatic  play.     It  is  ' 
extremely  important  that  the^  teacher  give  much  thought  to  the  kinds  of  props  needed 
for  effective  play. 

T\\e  teacher  should  let  the  play  develop.    In  other  words,  for  the  first  play, 
she  should  not  put  out  all  the  props  the  children  will\yer  nped'in  a  particular 
canlTer.     She  should  put  out  enough  props  to  stimulate  „play,x  but  as  the..play  proceed 
children  will  think  of  other  props  they  need.    They  will  come\m  with  ideajs  the 
teacher  did  not  anticipate.     Safne  nonstructured  materials  (such  aVflat  boards 
andjblocks)  are  especially  useful,  since  they  can  be  used  to  represent  different  ^ 
objects  in  various  centers.'    For  example,  a  wide  flat  board  can  be  used  as  a  tray 
in  the  restaurant,  or  a  runway  in  the,  airport.     Other  nonstructured  material^,  such 
as  floor  blocks,  hollow  blocks,  steering  wheels,  and  old  earphone  sets  can  be  us^ 
interchangeably       many  centers  as  props  for*various  occupations. 

In  seleftitag  props  the  teacher  should,  analyz^  Which  materials' are  needed  in 
a  certain  center  to  stimulate  dramatic  play.  Hats  are  always  valuable,  for  they 
quickly  put  the  child  in|o  the  role.  r 

■    .      '  '^ 

.In  the  store  the  following  props  will  stimulate  beginning  play: 

Cash  registerc^  ,  <  -  < 

Kpipty  cartons,  boxes,  and  containers  obtaine'd  from  a  supermarket  or 

grocery  store  '  - 

Wood  etf/bo  xes  for  shelves  '  -  ^  - 

^       x^Toy  money  '  ,         \  '  ^ 

•    , Toy  telephone        .  ,  *  . 
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In  subsequent  play  in  the  store,  children  will  need  paper  for  making  .sale 


sign^,  labels  for  shelves,  tax  charts,  and  other  props, 


N^his^guide  lis?'^."^f^^%^6t 


s 


ed  props  are  included  in  the  sections  on 


var^us  occupations  . 
The  Te'abher '  sXole  during  Dramatic  Play 


^  * 

lay  is  spontaneous  and  is  not  directed  by^  the  teacher.  However, 


\ 


The  droll 

the  teacher  has  the  im^rtant  role  of^ptserving  the  play.     She  should  not  assign^ 
the  pupils  to  drama tix^*^^^^       then  go  off  to  do  other  schoolwork,     If^^e  teachei 
does  not  observe  the  dramatic  ^Kay ,  she  will  not  be  able  to  guide  the  ppst-play 
discus sioil*^,  nor  will  she  be  able*  to  plan"^lated  social  studies  Xessons.    Thus  the  - 
play  wi^ll  Jose  its  educational  valuey/As  the  ^teacher  observes  the  pl^y^she  makes  =- 
notes  on  the.  fallowing:  '  ^  ' 

1.     Childreh  who  have  accurate  conce/'pts  about  the  jobs  and  are  dramatizing 
them  correctly>*  Teachers  will  particularly  note  pupils  whcT  are  doing  jabs  correctly^ 
after  misconceptions  yere  evidenced  in  previous  Jj^ia^.     (For  example,  a  child  uses/ 
a  truck  to  take  mail  to  the  airport;  in  prevj^s  play  a  child  jtist  carrred-the 
mall"  in  his  arTns\to  the  airport.) 

Children  who  use  anff rmatioi/from  a  resea^rch  lesson.    For  example^  a  pupil 
pilot  tells  the  passengers  on  the ygn.ane  wHat  par-t  o'f  the  country  they  are  travelling 

it  .       .   /    '  -      '    •  ■ 

over.    The  pupil-s'saw  pilots^doing  this-in  a  film.  .     ,  '      ^  . 

3.  Children  who  have  taisconceptlons  and  misinformation.     For  example,  a  pupil""" 
stewardess  briags'^e  food  for  passengers  onto  the  plane  instead--pfYTetting"  the  • 
•driver  of  the  food  truck  from  the  airpcjrt  kl-t-chen  do 'this  job,^    A  clerk  in  the  post 
of fice  gives  incorrect  change.^  *  '   '  ,  >  • 

4.  Pupi\s*who  have^prpblems  in 'their  jobs.     For  example^  some  pupil  drivers 
c     —       V  \   '  ^       .  ^  - 

refuse  to  take  t^kets  issued  by*  the  policemen,  and  the  policemen^don*  t  ktiow  wh^at^^< 

to-do,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


^  / 
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5^^   PupilsL  w^o  ne§d"inore  props.     For  example,  the  postal  clerk  runs.-<^t  of 
tamps  tp  sell..^. 

f>.    Pupils  who  are  silly.    The^rule  in  the  community  is  to  be  serious  and  to 
dr^atize  the  jobs  authentically.     It  may  be  neoessary  for  a  teacher  to  remove  a 


/ 

child  from,  dramatic  play  for' a  few  minutes  if  his  silliness  .persis*ts,  in  order  "that 

he  does  not  spoil  the  play  for  the  ^ntire  class.     >    ^     -       . « 

The  Teacher's  Role  durin\  the  Post-Play  Discussion  .  •  ' 

'in  the  discussion  folXiOwing  dramatic  play  the  teacher  refers  to  her  notes.' 

"      •  \  ^  '  ^  ^ 

"  \  -J  " 

She  should  always  be  positive^ and  never  cause  a  child  to  feel -he  is  doing  a  poor 

job  in  the  play.     Dramatic  playVshoCrld^be  fun  and  rewarding  to  pupils.     If  there 

'      •  \  s.  * 

'are  many  problems  in  the. drameticXplay  on  a  particular  day,  the  teacher  can  still 
say,  ."I  saw  ^me  interesting  things\happen  tbday,"  (A  "Tell  me  what  you  did  today." 
She  should  emohasize  .ne'eds  for  mor;e      format  ion  and^props^  notf  pupils  who  were 

'  c  *  \  ^  *  .  * 

performing  their  jobs  incorrectly.    Tha  f o»llowing  are  suggested  teacher  comments  and 

'  '  \  ■ 


oXfice,  store,  eto-. ) 


^  questions  for  the^ pos t-p.J.ay  ^iscus.sionV 
♦  •  * 

\\     "Alec,,  ^lVatJiapf>ened  in  ttie   '"^"'X  ' 
t^d^?" 

"Mary,*t^ll  me  ^hafyou  did  as  bank*  tMler'  today.". 

"iphn,  did  you  Ijave  many  customers  in^the^^rvice  statioa?  "What  can  we 

N^"^    '    '     ^\  .  -  ^     \/  1  \ 

do*np  get  moj;e  customers?"     (The^^  teayheiLwoulaS^sk  th^e  quesjtion^  if 

observed  that  John  had  few  ^^tomers  during  theS^ramatic  play.) 
"S^ly,  you  wer^'^^^ery  busy  on'^^our         in  the  post  of  f  ic^\^^What  bbappened 
that  was, .good  in  th^^.os^t  of^fi^^^^         you  have  any  problems  ;%(It  is 
important  ti^at  the  tea(^^r*  an?*^^ti]^li^  mentib    tbe  good  things  that  fiap^Ukfled 


rientionsv^a  problem  wi^th  a '*particuiar  pep^on. 


\j' ,  in  dtamatic  pl^^.  When  a 


^thc  teacher  should  try"ln(>  fljid^^JieTt^ng  pos] 


:ive  t^say  afl^out  'that  *'^rsbn. 


•  For  example ,^*Yes,  but^H:^ticed  that  Bd^\^^  very  serl'ops  in  ^lis  job,  and 


\  \ 


that  he  worked  very  hard."    The  teacher  should  de-emphasize  pergonal 
^  criticism  and  emphasize  problems  in  the  performance  of  jobs,  and  the  need, 

for  iflore  information  and  props.     She  sh-ould  try  to  get  pupils  to  say\ 
"someone,"  rather  than  to  mention  a  persor^^s  name  when  discus.sing  a  problem.) 

5.  "I  noticed  there  were  many  accidents  in  the  dramatic  play  today.  What" 
happens  in  a  real  community  if  a  driver  has  too  many  acci<ients?    I^at  do 
we  need  in  our  dramatic  play  community  for  drivers  who  get  tickets,  biit 

^    say  they're  not  guilty?"  -  ^ 

IT 

6.  '*Bob,  you  were  wqrking  in  the  post  office.  "What  d^-d  you  run  out  of?" 

\\ 

(The  child  ran  out  of  stamps.)     "Children,  we'll  have  to  make"  some  stamps* 
;  in  a  lesson  soon.  .  • 

As  she  guides  the  discussion,  the  teacher  helps  the  pupils  see  the  ««eed  "for 
more  information,^  I?rops,  and  for  problem-solving  and  skills  lessons,  s<3  that  they 
can  have  better  drama'tic  play.  ^  •  ,  ^"^^ 

Summary  ^    "  ^  .  . 

*     *  •  c> 

Through  the  ^use  of  dramatic  play  in  an  occupational  awareness  program,  pupils 

'         .  <^ 

portray  the  roles  of  various  workers  in  ^  community* and  "live"  the  interdependence 
of  .these  workers.  -  The  teacher  uses  the  dramatic  play  to  help  pupils  see  the  need 
for  related  classroom  leffesons.,  so  that  they  can  have  'more  authentic  pl^y.. 


RESKARCH  LESSONS  RELATED  TO  DRA^ATlt  PLAY  IN  AN 
OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


The^  rule  in  dramatic  play  is  to  be  authentic.     For  example,  when  a  chil'd 


dramatizes  the  work  of  the  policeman  or  postman  or  air  controller,  he  must  be  aa 

accurate  as  possible.     In  order  to  have  authentic  dramatic  play,  it  is  n^ce^sary 

for  pupils  to  gain  informat^ion  through  research.'    There'^are  many  w§ys  of  doi/ng 

/research  in  the  primary  Vlassroom.    The  teacher  can  prepare  the  following  chart 
•  /  '•  *  •  • 

for  pupils  to  read  befc/re  a  r^esea^ch  lesson:  . 


2. 

3{ 
V. 
5. 

6;. 

7: 

8. 

r. 


dp'^  research^  by : 
\  A  ook  i  ng  at  -f  i  Ims. 

I  ook  i  ng  at  f  i  I mstr  i  ps . 

tok  i  ng^  field  tri  ps. 

talking  t^o.  adu  I  ts  . 

look'ing  gt  "f^at -pictures 

listening  to*  r\ecordS/;:  . 
\,  I  i  sten  i,ng/'\o  tlr^  teacher  .  redd" 
\  ^  bo-oks'  to\is  . 

re^^ng  books  ourke  Ives.'  . 
'  rea;di,ng  charts- and  \tpac;ft^r\ 
.•  •    '  prepared  Sxtories;  " 


7  . 


•Procedure 


ureg|  iV^a  Rei 


Re5.earch  Lesson 


\ 


I      The  tea^cher  discu.sses  the  need,  for  research  with  her  pupils.     For  example 

»       'i        •  .     f  .        ^      ■         ■  . 

she  tells  Lhem  that  since  they  are  participating  "in  dramatic  play -of  postal 

workers,  they  need  information  on,  wh§t  really  hajipena"  in  a  posV  office  and  on  "what 


•pcsral  clerk^  and  postmen  do. 
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2.    The  pupils  do  the  researcV     Some  research  lessons,  such  as  taking  field 
trips  or  looking  at  films,  do  not  nec)9^sarily  involve  reading.    However,  whenever 
possible,  the  teacher  shpuW  plan  one  or^re  reading  experiences  relatad.JtA^these^ 
re^earch^.  lessons,  sUch  as  readfn^  a  chart  or\lx)oking  atj^books, 

*?/    3.    After  the  pupils  do  resfe'arch,  the  teach\r  leads  a  discussion.     The  teacher 
guides  the  pupils  t^^l  h6w  they  might  use  the  ne^^inf ormation  in  their  dramatiza- 
tions and  In  setting  up  the  various  dramatic  play' cfentet;s . 

4 .    Pupils  actually  use  the  Informa^tlon  gained  in  the\research  lessons  in  their 
dram-atic  play. 


Tl%^''fpll(Ming  sections  include  a  general  discussion  of  some  of  the  research 


iksBons  relkted  to  dramatic  play:  *^ 


Reading  .a  Chart  \ 


There,  are  many^tjeeds  for  chaj^  in  an  occupational  awareness  program  using 
dramatic  play.  'vI^Nm^^  use  of  t^  chart  will  be  discussed— how 

it  is  listed  in  a  research)  lesson  io  g^^^^ixupils  /information  needed  in  dramatic  play. 
Some  primary  pupils  can  gain  information  by  reading  book§^  However,  many  Qf  the 
topics— such  as  taxes',  may(?r>5^^  city\(COuncil— studied  in  relation  to  the  dramatic 
play .community,  are  discussed  in  bdoks  that  are  too  difficult  for  most  primary 
pupils  to  read.    Therefore,,  it  will  often  bejiecessary  for  the  teacher 'to  prepare 
charts  w:^th  the  needed  information.  '  ^        -      .  \ 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  chart  the  teacher  can  prepare w 
'"*Since  many  primary  pupils  are'not^abl^  to'  read  boolcs^on  the  bank,  the  teacher  can 
.     prepare-  a  chart  on  the  work  o'f  .the  te^Ller.     /Such  a  chart ^will.  give  pupils'^ideas 

'     '^TKe\tharts  included  in  this  section  are  exampl'es  of  chartk  the  teacher  can  \  J 
:    prepare  for  her  pupils.    Ihe  teacher  will  need  to^  change  s^ome  wofeds  fto  fit  the  ^ea)^ 


,    .  i^ng  ,^dve%  Q-f  her  pup}.lsi    Sometimes  pupils  ^^iirdictate  the.chart^  to 


the  teSche 
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for  dramatizing  a  teller.  Before  reading  this  chart  the  teacher  should  remind 
tlie  pupiTs  th.it  this  is  a  research  lesson  to  give  them  information  needed  tn 


their  dramatic  play. 


I . 

2. 
3. 
1. 
5. 

6. 

•  7. 


cashes  checks .   

c'ance  I  s  checks 
takes  depos  i  ts . 
keeps  ■■  records*, 
keeps  money ''neat  and 

in  oryer.     '  ' 
coun-ts  money^.  ^ 
puts .  money «  i  the 
-vault.  ''^  -  " 


Some  teachers  may  say  that  their  primary  pupils  wd^ll  not  be  able  to  read  thex 
liords  on  this  cij^rt,  such  as^^^che^Jc/^^^  "deposits Children  will  be  able  to  read 
many  of  the  words,  if  they  participate  in  concrete  learning  experiences  related  to 

.   .  ,  r 

the  bank.     The 'teacher  should  make-^labels  such  as  "vault^'  and  "bank"  for  the 

dramatic,  play  center,  and  should  put  a  sign  "teller"  on  pupils.  working^in^^tW-^bank, 

Children  will  hajre  many^opportiini-tieS' ^o >pfaatice '^reading  the  words  related  to  t^e 

bank,  as  they  make  deposits  and  cash  checks  in  dramatic  play'. 
1 

Films 

Teacheks  should  use  films  as  one  way  of. doing* research,  as  a  means  of  giving 
pupils  informavtion  needed  in  l:he  dramatic  play.    The  teacher  should  lead  a  discussi 


on 


with  the  pupils  "before  sh(5wing  t^e  film,,  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  te-^reate 

\  set^^^^s£j_£ha^^he^  will  knW  why 'they  are  viewing  the. film.    Whenever  possible 
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in  the  discussion/  the  teacher  should  relate  the  film  to  the  dramatic  play.  Often 
a  'film  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  answering  questions  which  have  come  up  in  the  ^ 
play,  such  as  *5^at  does  the  air  controller  say  to  the  pilot?*'  or  "Vlhat  does  a 
stewardess  do?"    Before  showing  the  film,  the  teacher  should  go  over  these 
**n^aeS'tions'*Vith'  the  pupils.  '  ^   ^  .  ~.  , 

Sometimes  the  teacher  will  write  a'chart^for  the  pupils  to  read  before  view- 
ing the  film.    The  chart  should  include  inforraa^tion  which  the  teacher  particularly 
wants  her  pupils  to  gain  from  the  film.    Whenever  possible,  the  teacher  should 
include  A  sentence  in  the  char which  relates  the  film  to  the  dramatic  play.  Some 
teachers  may  believe  that  preparing  such  a  chart  structures  the  lesson  too  much. 
However,  since  the  film  is  used  as  a  Research  lesson,  th^  tea^fier  will  want  to 
creaO-e  a  set  in  the  pupils  to  gain  certain  informartion  needed  iif-drarfhtic  play: 


I 


•  Film:     WhoVTs  a  Map? 
A  mop  i  s   I  I       a  pi  cture\ 


Betty  m^es  a  map ,  of...  h^r  room. 
This  map\i.s  a  p  1  on  of-  the  room. 

\     •        .  I  ' 

Do  we  n  e  e  d 'V-caa  p  of  „our  community  in 


adf  ^dramoti  c  pj  qji  p.o  I  i  'stoti  on?' ^  ; 
t  will  w.e  put  'o^tKe.m^op?  ;  ^° 


'^This  film,  may  be,rent6<i  from  the  Audiovisuarl  Bureau  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  •       .  .  '  \*  .  ^ 
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Field  Trips 

The  teacher -should -gibide  pupils  to  approach  the  field  trip  as  a  research 
lesson  to  gain  information  for  dramatic  play,>  There  should  be  much  preparation  ^ 
for  the  field  trip.    For  example,  before  the  trip  the  pupils  can  view  film's 
and  filmstrips,  read  books,  and  listen  to  the  teacher  read  stories.     Often  the 
teacher  or  pupils  will  prepare  a  .chart  for  the  class  to  read  before  the  trip.  If 
possible,  the  teacher  should  include  a  sentence  in  the  chart  relating  the  trip  to 
dramatic  play.  •  *  • 


•The  Bank 


We  are  going^to  vi'sit  .a  bank,.  - 
We  will  see  a"  te  I  I  er  cash  ch'ecl/s  .  5 
We  will  see  peep  I  e^^deposi  t  money .  ■ 
We  will  see  the  vault  where  money  is 

kept.  J  ■  . 

We  '  wi  I  r  see  "scTe  "deposi  t  'toxes-:^' 
What  do  we  .need"  in  our  bank"  in  , 

dRamat  ic.pl  ay? 


Field -trips  are  often  such  .complex  exp^riencas  that  ft  is  difficult  for 
.pupils  to  -pay  attention  to  the  tour  guided  ,  The  teacher  may  find  it  helpful  to 
give  each  child  a  checklist:  to  take  on  the  trip.    On  this  list  the  teacher 

'  ^  ' '   ^    -'^    '     '  ' 

*^Lnc1udes  the  nam^s  tDf  objects  and  workers  she  wants  the  pupils  to  particularly 
noticex  for  th^ir  dramatic  j)lay.  '  ,^ 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  a  checklist  the  pupils  might  use  on  a  trip 
to  tiie  bank:  ,  -  ^  - 


\ 


TRIP  TO  BANK 

I  .  V/  te  I  ler   ~  ' 

2.  cashing  a  .check   

3.  making-a  deposit'  

V.     cancelling  a  checlT  

5 .     vau  1 1   , 

.6.'  safe  deposit  boxes  

7.  bookkeeping  department,  

(where  accounts^Qre  kept) 

8.  bags  of  money   ■ 

9.  offiyce  for  loans   

10.     sw  1  Tchbodrd,   


-    This  checklist  has  been  used  with  ^bnd  graders  in^  the  Frank  Porter  Graham 
^    •         .  ••  •  »  ' 

Project.     If  the ^teacher  finds  this  checklist^ too  difficult  for  her  primaty 

pupils  to  take  on  a  trip,  We  can  put  the  checklist  on  a. chart  arid  go  over  it 

With  the  pupils  before  the  trip.    When  they  return^ from  the  field  trip,  the 

teacher  and  pupils  can  discuss  the  checklist  and  what,  they  have  learned  on  the 

trip  that  they  qan  use  in  their  dramatic  play.. 
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'/'/'it'  foLloioing  sections  include  a  discussion  of  some  i^esea'pch  lessons 
ral'xtC4  io  irmatic  play  j  f  postal  workers^  policemen^  and  workers  in  the 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,         •        "        .   — t.' 

Examples  of  Research  Lessons  Related  to  the  Post  Office 

In  their  first  dramatic  play  of  postal  workers,  primary  pupils  often  tak^  . 
the^^tters  from  the  mailbox,  put  them  in  a,  mailbag,  and  immediately  deliver- 
t!iem  to  the  pupils.     In  order  to  have  -afuthentic  dramatic  pla^  the  teacher  needs 
tti»  plan  research  lessbna  so  that  pupils  will  learn  the  answers  to  the  following 
ques'fions; 


What  happens  to  a  letter  in  a'  post  office? 

How  are  stamps  q^ncelled?  '  r  ' 

,    How  are  letters  soT>ted?  ^      ,  , 

How  d^es  the  postman  know  when  to  pick*>tip  the*  letters  from  a. mailbox?" 

The  teacher  can  plan  many  kind^  of  researeh  lessons  to  give  pupils  the*' 

i^fbVmation  needed  for  dramatic  play  of  poStal'-workers.     Pupils  can  Ipok  at 

flat  pictures,  take  a  trip  to  the  post  office,  vekd  books  and  charts,  vi^few^film? 

.     ■  "         •  *f 

^strip^  an3  films.     In  this  sectsLpn;  .two  ways  of  doing  research  will  be  discussed —  i. , 

looking  at  a  film,  and  reading  a  chart. 

'  I,    -Viewing  a.  Fij&n  on  the  Post  Office.     The  teacher  should  tell  the  pupils 

that  when^thfy  see  the'  film  they  will  he  doin^  research  to  gairv  Information  for 
.  their  dramatic  play  of  postal  workers «    The  following  is  an  example  of  a  chart  ^ 

the  teacher  can  prepare  for  pupils  to^c^^dbefore  they  see  the  film  A  Letter  to 

X;randmother.    Note  that  the  chart  includes  sentence's/*'  about  activities  in  the  film 


tliat  pupils  can  include  in  their  dramatic. play  of  postal  workers.     After  viewing 
the  film,  the'^cJass  should  dlstuss  the  question  at  the  end  of  the  chart.     The  \ 
pupils  may  decide  to  ^dd*-d^*'Hours  of.  Collection"  card  to  the  mailbox  in  dramatic  ^ 
pl'ay.    They  may  decidexhey  need  parcel  post  in  their  post  office.     It  is  important 
that'  the  pupils  actually  usg  the  information  that  they  have^  learned  from  viewing 
the  film.  •  ,  ''^ 

\ 


"    FILM:  A  Letter-  to- Grandmother 

A.  gi  rl  .rna*^^s  a  ■  letter.  • 
See 'the 'Cord  on  the  ma.-i  I  box .  *• 


I 


— .  ~  ^  ,  -^i  '  * 

Tiours  of  Collection 

Dsriiy  except  Sat.,  Sun.,  and- 

Holidays 

A.M.                V.  PJl- 

10:00                 X  i 

11:15                  \  1:30 

The  mailman  puts  the  letters  in  a  truck. 
The  t-ruck'  takes  the"  letters  to  the,post^ 

of  T 1 ce .  . 
The  stom'ps- on  the  .letters  are  cancelled'. 
'The  letters  are  sorted".      /"  '  V    •     ■  ^  • 

The  tna  i  r  goes  on  a^trxiin  to  ^  tow,n  near 

Grondmbthfer .  -       '  .  ■  * 

Jhe  moiJ"  is  sorted  at  t%e  post  office 
'  i  n  th  al"  town  . 


Gr^dmothVr/%ets~~tlne  ^  etter .- .  .  ^  .  '  -  -  " 
G  r|  a  n  d  m  0 1  h  e  r s  e  n  ds  -  a  p  o  r  c  e  I  p  o  s  t  -  p  0  c  k  a  g  e 

to%e  gVrl  ;  .  '/   •  ^ '  '      V.  ' 

.  ..        ,  .  .    -J      '      •  ' 

Whot  do '#6' need 'f  or  our''  dram-gt  i  c  play 
•  of  'postal  -workers?  .       .'-^        . ■ 


■•■Tliis  film  may' be  rented  from  the  Visual  Aids  Seryice  at  bhe  l^iversity  of 
lllinoisv   ■         \  i  ,>  ■ 
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2**,  Reading  a  Chart  on  Stamps.    If  the  pupils  set  up  a  post  office  in 
drjLirir.cic  play,  they  will  need  to  make  stamps  to  sell.    Here  is  another  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  pj.an  a  research  lesson,  so  that  pupils  will  learn  about  the 
different  kinds  of^stamps  and  where  they  are  made.    Since  it  is  often  difficult 
tQ  find  up-to-date  information  on  stamps  In  primary  books,  the  teacher  needs  to 
prepare  a  chart  on  the  reading  level  of  her  pupils.     The  following  is  an  example 
of  such  a  chart:.  .  • 


Stamps' 

There  are  many  kinds  of  stam'ps. 
See  tjne  8{z:  s.tamp. 


See^  the  airmail  stamp. 


Are  there  other  kinds  of  stamps? 

Stamps  are  made  in  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

We  will  make  stamps  for  our  post  office. 


After  reading  this  chart,  pupils  can  pretend  they  are  working  in  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office  and  make  stamps  to  be  sold  in  their 
post  office. 
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Kxamples  of  Research  Lessons  Related  to- Policemen 

'  Piip-tls  need  information  in  order  to  participate  in  dramatic  play  of  police- 
men.   All  of  the  ways  of  doing-  research  listed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper 
apply  to  research  on  policemen.    In  this'  section  only  two  ways  of  doing  lesearch 

will  be  discussed:     (1)  a  lesson  in  which  pupils  lister,  to  the  teacher  read  a 

,-  <- 

.book;  (2)  a  lesson  in  which  some, pupils  read  books  and  others  look  at  a  filmstrip 

.      1.     Listening  to  the  Teacher  Read  a  Book.     Squad  Car  55  by  Cynthia  Chapin 
•includes  much  information  on  policemen  which  pupils  can  dramatize.^  The  teacher 
might  choose  to  read  this  book  to  the  class  as. a  research  lesson.    Even  though 
the  pupils  are  not  actually  reading  the  book  themselves,'  they  are  gaining  the 
C9ncept  that  an  individual  goes  to  a  book  to  gain  needed  information.    This  con- 
cept gives  primary  pupils  one  reason  for  "learning  to  read. 

The  following  is  some  of  the  information  included  in  Squad  Car  55  which 
pupils  might  dramatize:  . 

a.  )    Policemen  walk  beats  at  night  and  chqck  that  shops  are  locked. 

b.  )     Policemen  go  to  the  scene  of  an  accident  and  give  first  aid. 

c.  )    Policemen  use  their  two-way  radios  to  talk  to  the  dispatcher  in  the 

police  station. 
*  d.)     Policemen  help  a  lost  boy  find  his  mother. 

e.  )     Policemen  give  tickets  to  drivers. 

f.  )    Policemen  direct  traffic. 

AlliT  listening  Lo^Llie  teacher  read  this  book,  pupils  can  dramatize  the 
.work  of  policemen.    This  is  not  the  spontaneous  dramatic  play  that  should 
.   regularly  take  place  during  the  occupational  awareness/social  studies  program. 
This  dramatization  is  guided  by  the  teacher  and  is  part  of  the  research  lesson. 
This  dramatization  can  take  the  place  of  the  discussion  phase  o^  the 


^Cynthia  Chapin.    Squad  Car  55.     Chicago:    Albert  vmitman  and  Co.,  1966. 
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research  lesson,  in  which  pupils  discuss  the  new  information  they  have  learned, 
Tlie  teacher  should  let  the  pupils  decide  which  parts  of  the  book  they  will 
dramatize, ^and  which  tables  or  desks  will  represent  the  police  station,  homes, 
and  stores  in  the  community.     The  teacher  should  also  set  out  some  props  whlch^ 
might  be  needed. 

While  the  rest  of  the  class  serves  as  an\audience,  the  teacher  invites 

1 

several  pupils  to  use  some  of  the  props  |nd  dramatize  one  phase  of  the  police- 
man's work  discussed  in  the  book.    For'exaiaple,  a  mother  us^s  a  toy  telephone 
and  calls  the  dispatcher  in  the  police  station  to  report  a  lost  child.  The 
dispatcher  relays  this  message  to  a  policeman  who  is  patrolling  with  a  toy 
police  car.    The  policeman  finds  the  lost  child  and  takes  him  to  the  police 
station  to  wait  for  his  mother. 

The  teacher  should  invite  other  children  to  participate  in  several  other 
enactments  of  the  work  of  policemen  discussed  in  the  book.    Such  dramatizations 
can  also  follow  the  viewing  of  a  film  or  a  filmstrip.    These  dramatizations  are 
excellent  ways  of  reviewing  and  "discussing"  the  information  learned  in  the 
rese^irch  lesson.    As  mentioned  above,  these  guided  dramatizations  in  no  way 

tak(*  the  place  of  the  spontaneous  dramatic  play  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 

* 

dramatic  play  community. 

•      2.     Reading  Books  and  Looking  at  Films  trips  during  a  Research  Lesson.  In 
most  first  grade  classes  the  popils  will  read  charts  and  listen  to  the  teacher 
read  books  during  the  research  lessons.     These  activities  will  continue  in 
second  and  third  grades.    However,  in  most  second  and  third  grade  classes  there 
are  «ome  pupils  who  can  read  books  themselves  in  the  research  lessons.    In  the 

—  ■ , 

e    ^.See  number  3  in  "Procedures  in  a  Research  Lesson"  on  page  15  of  this  guid( 
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same  classes  there  are  usually  some  children  who  are  unable  to  read  any  books 
Independently.    These  children  can  look^at  filmstrips  on  policemen. 
The  following  steps  are  suggested  for  this  research  lesson: 

a.  )  The  teacher  goes  to  the  library  and  finds  books  on  policemen  on  the 
reading  levels  of  her  pupils.  The  following  are  some  bcoks  which  can  be  read 
independently  by  ^ome  primary  children:  ^ 

Ghapih,  Cynthia.    Squad  Car  55.    Chicago:    Albert  Whitman  and  Co.,  1966.  | 

Greene,  Car  la.    I^Want  to  Be  a  Policeman.^    Chicago:    Children's  Press,,  11958. 

Greene,  Carla.    Whi&t  Do  They  Do?    Policemen  and  Firemen.    New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1962.' 

Lattin,  Anne.    Peter's  Policeman.'  Chicago:    Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1958. 

Lenski,  Lois.    Policeman.  Small,  g  New  York:    Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc.,  1962. 

Miner,  Irene.    The  True  Book  of  Policemen  and  Firemen.    Chicago:  Children's 
Press,  1954. 

Robinson,  Barry,  and  Dain,  Martin  J.    On  the  Beat,  Policemen  at  Work. 
New  York:    Harcourt,  Brace    and  World,  Inc.,  1968. 

Shapp,  Charles,  and  Shap'p,  Martha.    Let's  Find  Out  about  Policemen. 
New  York:    Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1962. 

Tlie  teacher  may  also  find  stories  on  policemen  iti  some  basal  readers. 

b.  )     If  she  has  time,  the  teacher  writes  questions  on  each  book  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  pupil  research.    In  preparing  the  questions  the  teacher  thinks 
of  what  the  pupils  might  do  in  dramatic  play.    Therefore,  she  focuses  the 
questions  on  activities  of  policemen.    The  following  are  examples  of  questions 
the  teachGi"  can  write  oa  the  books: 
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What  Do  They 'Do?  Po M cemen  and  .Firemen 

by  Carlo  Greene 

V 

1.  ^^ho't  does  a  traffic  po  I  i  cemen  do? 

(pages  15,   16,  17) 

■  .  i 

2.  Whdt  does  a  policeman  give  a  driver 
;whb  goes  too  fast?  (.page"  19) 

3.  Whiat  do  police^  do  in  accidents? 
.  (pages  23,  ZV,  2-5) 


id 
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Po  I  i  ceman  Sma I  I •  by  Lois  Lenski' 

I, 

nName  3  things  a  policeman  does. 

•  I 

2.  iWhat  does  -Po I i ceman  Small  do  when 
('a  car  goes  too'  fast? 

What  does  Policeman  Small  do  when 
there  is  an  accident? 


%n  some  books  the  pages  are  not  nmbered.    The  teacher  can  put  markers  in 
these  !»;>ooks  to  help  primary  pupils  find  the  pages  with  the  answers. 


i  ■ 
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If  the  teacher  does  not  have  time  to  write  questions  on  each  book, 
she  should  write  general  questions  on  the  blackboard,  such  as: 
What  does  a  policeman  do  on  his  job? 

What  tools  and  equipment  do  policemen  need  in  the  police 

station"  and  in  their  work  outside  of  the  police  station? 

•*     c.)    -Befqre  the  lesson  begins,  the  teacher  and  pupils  discuss  the  need  for 
research  on  policemen,  since  they  need  information  for  their  dramatic  play  and 
fhr  setting  up  their  police  station. 

d.)  "  The  teacher  distributes  the  books  and  questions  to  the  pupils.  This 
group,  can  include  pupils  of  various  reading  abilities.  "  If  the  teacher  has  been 
able  to  find  two  or  more  copies  of  the  same  book,  she  asks  pupils  who  are  reading 
these  books  to  sit  together.  .  Some  slow  readers  can  sit  by  fast  readers  and 
receive  help  with  reading  the  books  and  answering  the  questions. 

•  e.)    The  teacher  asks  other  pupils  to  watch  one  or  more  films  trips.  This 
filmstrip  group  can  include  some  pupils*o'f  average  or  fast  reading  ability  as 
well  as  slow  readers-.    The  better  readers  can  help  iti  reading  the  captions  on  the 

filmstrips.    One  child  can  run  the  projector. 

f.  )    If  she  has  time,  the  teacher  "can  prepare  a  checklist  for  the  pupils 
in  the  filmstrip  groups.    This  checklist  should  include  items  related  to  the 
dramatic  play  community.    The  pupils  will  mark  the  items  as  they  see  them  in  the 
filmstrip. 

g.  )    Tlie  teacher  iroves  about  the  room  helping  readers  as  well  as  supervising 

the  filmstrip  group. 

h.  )    Hie  teacher  plans  15  or  20  minutes  for  the  research.    Some  pupils  will 
not  finish  answering  the  questions  in  this  time,  but  they  will  have  read  enough 
to' participate  in  the  discussion.    Pupils  who  finish  early  can  draw  pictures  of 
some  of  the  activities  of  policemen ,j 
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i.)    The  teacher  leads  a  discussion  in  which  children  share  what  thev  have 

learned,  from  the  books  and  filmstrips.    The  teacher  guides  the  discussion  by  asking 

questions  which  relate  the  information  to  dramatic  play.    She  might  ask  questions  , 

such  as  the  following: 

What  does  a  policeman  do  on  his  job?    Can  we  do  this  work  in  our 
police  station? 

Wlio  saw  some  pictures  in/  the  filmstrips  or  books  of  some  tools  and 
equipment  we  .need  in  our  police  station? 

(child's  name) ,  you  read  the  book  Peter's.  Policeman*    How  does 
'  ■  a  policr:man  help  children? 

(child's  name) ,  you  read  the  book  Policeman  Small,    What  does  a 
policeman  do  if  there  is  an  accident? 

As  the  teacher  relates  the  information  to  the  dramatic  play  of  policeman,  she 

is^  helping  pupils  to  understand  the  need  for  the  research  lesson  and  to  dc^iop  the 

attitude  that  reading  is  important. 

An  Example  of  a  Research  Lesson  Related  to  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 

As  pupils  drive  cars  and  trucks  in  dramatic  play,  there  is^  a  need  for  a 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  issue  drivers'  licenses  and  license  tags*  There 

is  little  o;-  no  information  on  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  orjon  drivers,' 

licenses  and  license  tags  in  primary  books.    Therefore,  the  teacher  will  need  to 

prepare  charts  and  stories  for  her  pupils  to  read. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  story  which  the  teacher  can  prepare  on 

license  tags.    The  teacher  can  duplicate  this  story  and  distribute  it  to, her  pupils 

Cor  their  research  lesson.    Many  second  and  third  graders  will  be  able  to  read 

this  story  with  teacher  help,,  especially  if  they  have  some  concrete  experiences 

with  license  tags  before  they  read  it*    The  teacher  should  bring  an  old  license 

tag  for  the  pupils  to  examine,  and  the  children  should  go  outside  to  look  at  license 

tags  on  cars  in  the  school  parking  lot.    These  concrete  experiences  will  help  the 

> 

pupils  bring  meaning  to  the  reading  of  this  story. 


After  pupils  read  this  story,  they  can  make  license  tags  for  the  < 
and  trucks  'in  dramatic  play.  These  tags  can  be  sold  in  the  Department 
Motor  Vehicles  during  dramatic  play. 
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LICENSE  TA6S 


If  you  have  a  car^  you 'must  buy  a 
license  tag.    You  have  to  buy  a  new 
license  tog  each  year. 

We  looked  at  license  togs  oacars. 
.On  the  ba*ck  of-  each  car,  there  is  o  tag: 


The  name  of  the  state  is  on  the 
license  tag.    The  year  1973  is  on  the 
license  tag.    Letters  and  numbers  are 
on'  the  ~l  i  cense  taq  . 


Each  person  h-as  different-  letters." 
and  different  numbers  on  his  tag.  I'n 
Raleigh  there  is  a  record  of  the  numbers 
and  letters  on  each  tag.  Why? 

On  the  front  of  the  car,  there  is 
a  tag  with  the  name  of  the  city  in  which 
the  person  lives. 


We  need  license  tagsi  for  our  cars. 
Where  will  we  buy  the  license  tags  in 
dramot  i  c" p I  ay? 


North  Carolina 


North  Carolina 
CHAPEL  HILL 

.-.Ji:  _Z3_.. 
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OTiiER  LESSONS  IN  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 

Tn  addition  to  the  pupil  research  lessons  described  on  the  preceding  pages, 
there  are  other  activities  related  to  dramatic  play.    Teachers  can  plan  the 
following  lessons  and  activities:  ^ 

1.  Art  lessons.  Pupils  can  make  items  needed  in  the  play,  such  as  menus 
for  the  restaurant,  papier  mache  or  clay  produce  and  sale  signs  for  the  super- 
market. 

There  will  also  be  art  lessons  in  which  pupils  make  murals  on  topics 
related  to  the  dramatic  play.    Some  murals  will  serve  as  a  background  for  the  ^ 

play.  ,  < 

2.  Construction  lessons.    Pupils  can  make  props  out  of  wood  that  are 
needed  In  dramatic  play  (e.g.,  airplanes,  mailboxes).    There  are  many  values 
In  having  pupils  build  the  props  thefhselyes.    For  example,  as  pupils  draw  the  " 
plans  for  the  props,  they  will  need  to  use  rulers,  and  the  teacher  can  integrate 
many  math  lessons  into  the  construction  experiences. 

Some  teachers  do  not  have  the  skills  to  help  pupils  make  props  out  of 
wood;  or  they  do  not  wish  to  have  construction  lessons  with  wood  as  part  of  their 
social  studies  program.    These  .teachers  can  ask  parents  or  older  pupils  in  the 
junior  OT  senior  high  school  to  make  the  props. 

3.  Math  lessons.    There  will  be  the  need  for  many  math  lessons  related  to 
dramacic  play  (e.g.,  giving  change  in  the  restaurant,  supermarket,  and  post 
office;  knowing        much  to  charge  for  various  quantities  of  stamps  in  the  post 
office,  and  for  multiple  items  of  the  same  stock  in  the  supermarket;  knowing  how 
much  to "charge  for  several  items  ordered  from  the  menu  in  the  restaurant) . 

■'4.    Story  writing  lessons.    The  many  concrete  experiences  pupils  have  in 
dramatic  play  and  on  related  field  trips  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  story  writing 
lessons.    Teachers  who  use  the  language-experience  approach  in  their  reading  or 

ERIC  3^  . 
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language  arts  program^will  find  tha|:  pupils  get  many  ideas  from  dramatic  play 
for  writing  stories  and  "books/' 

5.    Reading  experiences «    Reading  experiences  with  charts  and  books  are 
described  .in  the  preceding  section  on  "Research  Lessons  Related  to  Dramatic  Play. 
The  teacher  should  also  plan  a  free  reading  program,  and  bring  to  the  classroom 
many  library  books  related  to  dramatic  play.    Children  can  browse  through  these 
books  when  they  have  free  time.    Each  week  the  teacher  should  set  aside  some 
time  for  sharing  the  books  (i.e.,  giving  book  reports).    The  following  are  some 
ways  of  giving  book  reports:    drawing  a  picture,  telling  about  the  book,  reading 
part  of  the  book  into  a  tape  recorder.  '  As  pupils  give  these  reports,  the 
teacher  should  guide  them  to  relate  the  information  in  the  books  to  their 
dramatic  play. 

Some  teachers  use  the  self-selection  reading  method  as  one  approach  to  the 
te<iching  of  reading.    These  teachers  should  include  social  studies  books  related 
to  dramatic  play  as  some  of  the  books  pupils  can  select  in  this  reading  program. 
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GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  GUIDE  _ 

•  ^  c 

Fr<ank  Porter  Graham  Project  ^ 

Since  the  program  described  in  tfiis  guide  was  developed  at  th'e  Frank 
Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center,  the  p.rograra  is  referred  to  as  the  Frank 
Porter  Graham  Project.    Wlien  the  terra  "Frank  Porter  Graham  Project*'  is  used  in 
this  guide,  the  author  is  referring  to  the  program  as  conducted  in  both  a  self^ 
contained  classroom'' and,  a  separate  open  facility  especially  used  for  dramatic 
play. 

A  Social  Studies  Program  for  the-  Primary-  Grades 

V 

Tliis  curriculum  guide  describes  the  educational  activities  in  an  occupational 

.         .  .  \  *^ 

aw.areness /social  studies  program  developed  in  second  grades  in  two  schools  in 

f  ^ 

the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  City  Schools.    However,  dramatic  play  should  be  used  in 

all  primary  grades,  and  the  program  in  thi^  guide  caA-easily ,be  adapted  to 

kindergarten,  first  and  thir3  grades.     Indeed,  the  author  used  this  program  i^ 

< 

Durham  in  1965-1970  with  two  multi-age  classes  consisting  mainly  of  second  and 
third  graders,  but  including  a  few  first  graders."^    Also  two  teachers  in  Cliffside, 
North  Carolina^  ai;e  now  using  this  program  with  kindergarten  and  first  gr^de 
multi-age  classes |  *  ,  ^ 

Primary  teachers  should  be  creative  in  adapting^ this  guide  to  their  partic- 
ular  *pupils  and  grade  level. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,    llie  teachers  at  Cliffside  School  are  using 
many  of  the  ideas  in  this  guide  and  are  finding  that  multi-age  classes  of  kinder-^ 
gotten  and  first  grade  pupils  can  develop  a  dramatic  play  community  and  dramatize 
many  jobs  at  one  .time.    In  the  summer  of  1972,  a  Heads tart  teacher  at  Frank 


■^These  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  Education  Improvement  Program,  a  Ford 
Foundation  project  for  low  income  pupils  in  Durham  City  and  County,  North  Carolina, 

« 
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Porter  Graham  School  set  up  a  dramatic  play  community  in  her  self-contained 
classroom.    She  too  found  that  five  year  old  pupils  were  able  to  dramatize  many 
jobs  at  one  time. 

The  author  realizes  that  some  kindergarten  and  first  grade  pupils  are  not 

^ready  for  Llxe.  kinds .  of  cooperative  play  needed  in  a  dramatic  play  community  with 

.many  jabs.    Teachers  should  help  these  pupils  choose  a  job  where  they  can  work 

Independenily  (e.g.,  a  job  using  blocks),  without  disrupting  the  cooperative 

» 

play  of  tho  other  children, 

KindeTr,arten  and  first  grade  teachers  will  get  many  ideas  from  this  guide. 
Their  pupils  can  participate  In  many  of  the  dramatic  play  centers  described  in 
this  guide,  sudi  as  the  post  office,  supermarket,  airport,  constructlwi  company, 
service  <5'f;ition.    Some  of  the  centers,  such  as  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Chc^newspapcr ,  the  mayor  and  city  council  are  too  advanced  for  pupils  of  this 
grade  level  to  dramatize.    Also,  some  of  the  lessons  and  activities  are  too 
advanced  for  these  children.    Teachers  should  choose  the  lessorf^and  activities 
best  suited  for  their  particular  pupils,  modify  other  lessons,  and  be  creative 
in  adapting  the  guide  to  their  classes. 

There  are  two  main  concepts  that  kind'irgarten  and  first  grade  teachers 
should  lemember  in  using  this  guide:     (1)   the  interdependence  of  occupations,  and 
(2)  tiie  tu-ressity  for  planning  systematic  lessons  to  give  ^pupils  information  for 
dramatic  play.  ' 

1.     Interdependence  of  jobs.    The  interdependence  of  occupations  in 

a  community  is  the  most  important  concept  for  teachers  to  xemember. 
Many  kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers  set  up  one  dramatic 
play  center  at  a  time^,  such  as  a  supermarket,  or  a  big  airplane,  or 
a  house,  or  a  post  office.     Since  no  job  exists  in  isolation' in  a 
community,  the  teacher  should  set  up  at  least  two  or  three  related 
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centers  at  one  time,  oven  if  she  does  not  want  to  develop  an 
entire  community  as  described  in  this  guide.    For  example,  if  there 
is  a  post  office,  there  could  also  be  a  small  airport  -for  airmail 
and  a  house  for  delivery  of  the  mail.    With  a  supermarket  center 
there  might  be  a  bank  and  a  house.    Or  with  the  supermarket  center 
'         there  might  be  a  fannj  a  wholesale  market,  and  a  house. 
2.    Need  for  information.    Many  kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers 
let  children  play  in.  dramatic  play  centers,  but  few  teachers 
systematically  plan  lessons  to  give  pupils  information  they  can 
use  in  this  play.    Even  though  most  kindergarten  and  many  first 
grade  pupils  cannot  read  informational  books,  the  teachers  can 
use  all  of  the  other  ideas  for  pupil  research  lessons  described  in 
this  guide  (e.g.,  taking  field  trips,  looking  at  films ,filmstrips, 
and  flat  pictures,  reading  simple  charts,  and  listening  to  stories 
read  by  the  teacher) .    As  teachers  plan  lessons  to  give  pupils 
information,  they  will  find  that  the  dramatic  play  is  expanded 
and  that  pupils  become  more  creative  in  developing  new  ideas  in 
their',  play. 

Third  Grade.    As  noted  above,  -the  author  used  this  program  with  two  multi- 
■        — — ~—  «  , 

aso  second  and  third  grade  classes.    Although  the  community  will  continue  to 
need  some  of  the  basic  structures  and  services  (e.g.,  houses,  a  supermarket, 
post  office,  bank)  used  in  dramatic  play  with  younger  primary  pupils,  the -third 
grade  teacher  will  want  to  expand  the  community  and  introduce  new  information, 
props,  and  centers  that  are  meaningful  and  challenging  to  her  pupils.     In  the 
present  guide  the  newspaper,  mayor,  city  council,  and  traffic  court  are  Included 
inthe  dramatic  play  community  set  up  for  second  graders.    Third  graders  will  be 
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able  to  expand  these  centers  and  do  a  more  thorough  job  in  the  dramatic  play. 
For  example,  the  newspaper  is  quite  difficult  for  many  second  graders,  but 
third  graders  will  be  able  to  dramatize  more  jobs  at  a  newspaper  office/  Third 
graders  wiJl  also  be  more  detailed  in  dramatizing  the  mayor,  members  of  city 
council,  and  workers  in  the  court.    These  pupils  may  waat  to  dramatize  other ^ 
government  workers  (such  as  health  department  workers,  building  inspectors,  and 
worlccrs  in  county  goveniment)  .    Pupils  in  this  grade -will  also  enjoy  detailed 
dramatic  play  of  the  workers  in  the  harUor.     In  addition,  third  grade  teachers 
and  pupils  will  think  of  other  centers  4:o  add  to  the  dramatic  play  community. 

In  the  third  grade  so^cial  studies  program  the.  children  also  study  otJh_er 
communities  (e.g.,  an  Indian  community,^  or  a  community  in  Japan,  or  a  p^jLoneer 
community).    The  teacher  should  use  the  dramatic  play  community  as  a  reference 
point  in  the  study  of  these  other  people.    Children  will  be  able  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  basic  human  activities  in  the  other  communities  with  the  basic 
human  activities  In  the  dramatic  play  community.    All  people  everywhere  carry  on 
these  activities:^ 

1.  educating  (e.g.,  schools  ,^  libraries)  ^ 

2.  transporting  goods  and  people  (e.g.,  automobiles,  airplanes,  trains, 

J.     producing,  exchanging,  and  consuming  goods  and  services  (e.g.,  farms, 

factories,  stores,  shops)  *  x 

4.     protecting  and  conserving  health,  life,  property,  and  resources  (e.g., 

fire  protection,  police  protection,  health  services) 


^Paul  R.  Hanna,  Genevieve:  Anderson  Koyt,  and  Clyde  F.  Kohn,  Living  and 
Learning  in  the  Third  Grade  in  the  Teacher's  Edition  of  In  City,  Town,  and  Country 
(Chicaga:    Scott,  Foresman,  and  Co. ,  1959) ,  pp.  38-40. 

^After  each  basic  human  activity  the  author  has  listed  in  parentheses  some 
of  the  ways  this  activity  might  be  evidenced  in  dramatic  play  communities. 


5.  communicating  (e.'g.,  newspapers,  telephone,  televisiori,  radio) 

6.  providing  recreation  (e.g.,  theatres,  playgrounds) 

7.  governing  (e.g.,  rules,  traffic  laws,  city  council,  mayor,  and  oiher 

\ 

government  workers) 

8.  worshipping  and  expressing  aesthetic  impulses  (e.g.,  churches,  art 
work,  music,  dance) 

9.  creating  new  tools  and  techniques  (e.g.,  making  play^ equipment,  book- 

cases)  '         '  - 

The  ways  in  which  people  carry  on  these  basic  human  activities  depend  on 
their  values,  history,  climate  and  geography,  level  of  technological  advancement, 
and  .rate  of  cultural  change.    In  studying  the  other  communities,  the  teacher  • 
should  constantly  refer  her  pupils  to  their  concrete  experiences  in  dramatic 
pL-iy.     For  example,  she  might  ask,  "How  do  we  communicate  in  our  dramatic  play 
community?"  (e.g.,  through  th^  post  office,  newspaper,  television)     "How  do 

people  in    community  communicate?    Are  their  ways  of  communicating  the 

same  n.s  .ours?    Different?    Why  are  they  different?"    The  teacher  should  ask 
similar  questions  about  all  the  basic  human  activities  in  the  other  communities. 

Too  often  in  the  study  of  another  community  teachers  foc^is  on  different 
customs  and  traditions.    Children  are  apt  to  get, a  "tourist's  view"  of  the  other 
community,  focusing  on  exotic  and  uijusual  differences  rather  than  cn  similar 
basic  human  activities.    By  using  the  dramatic  play  community  as  a  point  of 
reference,  pupils  should  be^able  to  underst/nd  that  all  people  in  all  communities 
carry  on  the  same  basic  activities,  but  the  ways  in  which  they  carry  them  on 
sometimes  differ. 

P.rolect  in  a  Self-Contained  Classroom  or  in  Space  Separate  from  the  Classroom 

This  program  has  been  used  for  two  and  a  half  years  in  two  second  grade 
classes  in  Frank  Porter  Graham  School.    The  teachers  teach  the  lessons  and 
— actixities  related  to  dramatic  play  in  their  regular  self-contained  classrooms. 
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Dramatic  play  is  held  in  a  separate  open  classroom  facility  at  the  Frank  Porter 
Graliam  Child  Development  Center  on  the  same  campus  as  the  school.    At  Cliff  side 
Elementary  School,  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers  also  hold  dramatic 
play  in  a  classroom  separate  from  their  regular  classrooms.    Related  lessons 
are  held  in  the  regular  self-contained  classrooms. 

Tlie  complete  program  has  been  used  in  a  self-contained  classroom  at  Estes 
Hills  School  in  Chapel  Hill.    Both  the  dramatic  play  and  related  lessons  are 
helW  in  this  regular  classroom.    Elementary  school  teachers  in  California  also 
use  dramatic  play  in  their  self-contained  classrooms. 

The  same  occupational  awareness  program  can' be  developed  in  the  self- 
contained  classroom  as  in  the  space  separate^  from  the  regular  classroom.  In 
the  self-contained  classroom  pupils  set  up  the  community  before  dramatic  play 
and  take  it  down  after  dramatic  play,.    Desks  and  tables  can  be  used  for  the 
centers.     For  example,  the  bank,  post  office,  newspaper  office,  fire  station, 
police  station  can  be  set  up  on  desks  or  tables.    Flat  top  desks  are  needed 
ratlior  tliaii  desks  with  arm  rests.    The  .ffat  top  desks  can  b^e  pushed  together 
to  form  tables.  ^  ;  -  * 

Pupils  who  participate  in  dramatic  play  in  the  self-contained  classroom 
will  find  many  ways  to  use  the  outdoor  space  adjoining  this  classroom.  For 
example,  at  Estes  Hills  School,  most  of  the  dramatic  play  centers  are  set  up 
inside  the  room,  but  the  outdoor  space  is  used  for  the  farm,  wholesale  market, 
train  station,  harbor,  and  for  the  road  test  for  the  driver's  license  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Storage  of  props  can  be  a  problem  in  the  self-contained  classroom.  Some 
props,  such  as  the  mailbox  and  mail  trucks,  can-  be  stored  under  a  desk  or  table 
Props  for  many  centers  (e.g.,  the  police  station,  bank,  fire  station,  newspaper 
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office,  airport)  can  be  put  in  labeled  boxes.    These  boxes  can  be  put  in  a 
storage  cabinet  on  other  storage  space  in  the  classroom*    In  California  some 
parents  haye  built  a  shed  outside  the  classroom  for  the  storage  of  dramatic 
play  props i 

In  the;  self-contained  classroom  the  teacher  needs  to  spend  time  teaching 
the  children  where  the  props  for  the  different  dramatic  play  centers  are  stored. 
Since  children  choose  different,  jobs  for  -each  drafiiatic  play  session,  .each  d\ild 
needs  to  know  where  all  the  props  are  located.    Then  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dramatic  play,  the  pupils  get  the  props  and  set  up  the  centers  in  which  they  will 
be  working.    At  the  end  of  the  play^  the  pupils  clean  up  their  centers  and  store 
the  props.  i 

There  ai;^^  -advantages  to  developing  the  community  ifi  a  space  separate  from 
the  regular  classroom.    The  community  can  be  left  up  between,  dramatic  play 
sessions.    Teachers  on  different  grade  levels  can  share  the  same  space.    In  some 
schools  there  will  not  be  a  separate  plassroom  available  for  the  development  of 
theBramatic  play  community.    Perhaps  space  on  the  stage  or  in  the  multi-purpose 
room  can  be  used.  ^  ^ 

i'The  Sharing  of  Space  for  the  Development  of  a  Community 

Cf  primary  teachers  in  a  sch9ol  share  a  space  separate  from  their  class- 
romxii  Tim-  ihc  dovolopmont  of  s\  dramatic  play  community,  the  teachers  will  noed 

*  to  decide  which  topics  and  dramatic  play  centers  will  be  introduced  at  different 

% 

grade  levels.    Some  "Lessons  and  Activities"  sections  of  this  guide  are  written  in 
great  detail.    Therefore,  the  teachers  may  decide  to  teach  some  lessons  on  a 
particular  occupation,  such  as  "Working  in  the  Post  Office,"  in  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  some  lessons  in  second  grade,  some  in  third.    Some  occupations, 
such  as  "l^orking,  on  a  Newspaper,"  will  not  be  introduced  until  second  or  third 

*  j^rads.    Some  of  the  basic  centers  (such  as  the  houses,  supermarket,  bank,  post 


office,  police  station,  fire  station)  should,  if  possible,  be  left  up  at  all 
tiroes  in  the  separate  space.    Props  for  other  centers  (e.g.,  for  a  court,  news- 
paper, wholesale  market,  farm)  which  are  not  used  by  all  classes,  can  be  "put  in 
boxes  and  stored  between  dramatic  play  sessions.    Then  the  classes  using  these 
props  can  set  up  these  centers  at  the  beginning  of  dramatic  play  and  take  them 
down  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

/Feachers  in  Communitiles  >  Other  :.Than  Chapel  Hill,' 

j 

.  Since  the  program  described  in  this  guide  was  developed  in  two  schools  in 
Chapel  Hill,  the  guide  describes  the  development  of  a  dramatic  play  community 
in  an  urban  area.    Teachers  who  live  in  rural  communities  in  North  Carolina  will 
need  to  adapt  many  of  the  lessons  and  activities  to  the  realities  of  their  own 
communities.     For  example,  this  guide  does  not  describe  the  way  mail  is  delivered 
or  the  wav,wthe  -fire  department  operates  in  a  rural  community. 

Each  teacher  should  help  her  pupils  develop  a  community  like* the  one  in 
which  they  live.    Pupils  living  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  will  enjoy 
spending  much  time  dramatizing  the  activities  of  workers  in  a  harbor.  Each 
teacher  should  explore  her  own  community,  learn  the  facts  about  the  various 
occupations  therein,  and  then  make  the  necessary  modifications  in  the  dramatic 
play  activities  and  lessons  suggested  in  this  guide. 
Outdated  Information 

If  dramatic  play  is  to  be  more  than  pla/  and  result  in  the  learning  of  facts 

J.  »  -  ^ 

and  concepts,  it  is  imperative  that  teachers  present  accurate  information  on 

occupations  to  their  pupils.    The  author  .has  spent  much  time  researching  various 

occupations  in  an  effort  to  include  authentic  information  in  this  guide.  For 

example,  she  has  interviewed  firemen,  policemen,  workers  in  the  wholesale 

roarket  and  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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However-T  our  society  is  rapidly  changing.    Teachers  should  read  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  keep  up-to-date  on  the  changes  in  various  occupations.  For 
example,  man^^  changes  are  being  made  by  ^.the  U.  S.  Postal  Service  in  the  way  mall 
is  processed  and  transported.     Changes  are  also  being  made  at  the  airport, 
•^erefore,  teachers  using  this  guide  will  find  that  some  of  the  information 
suggested  for  lessorjs  and  activities  will  no  longer  be  accurate,  and  they  should 
plan  lessons  in  accord  with  the  new  information. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  IN  THIS  GUIDE 
Occupations  Included  in  This  Guide 

The  occupations  included=  in  this  guide  are  those  occupations  both  studied 

m 

and  dramatL7.ed  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Pr'oject.     "Working  in  the  home'*  and 
'•working  in  school"  are  not  included  in  the  guide,  since  no  systematic  lessons 
were  held  on  these  topics,  even  though  two  houses  and  a  school  wer.e  included  in 
the  dramatic  play  community."'* 

Tn^'.the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  seven  topics  were  studied  in  depth— 
worklnj>  ;it  the  post  office,  working  in  the  supermarket,  working  at  the  airport, 
working  In  the  bank,  working  in  the  police  department,  working  in  the  hospital, 
and  working  in  the  fire  department.    The  seven  sections  on  these  occupations  are 
written  in  detail  in  this  guide. 

Eight  topics  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  were  studied  very  briefly — 
working  in  the  service  station,  working  in  the  construction  company,  working  in 
traffic  court,  working  on  the  newspaper,  working  in  the  library,  wQiking  in  the 


^Since  this  project  was  developed  with  second, grade  pupils,  the  teachers 
tclt  that  pupils  had  received  sufficient  information  on  the  home  and  school  in 
previous  grades.    However,  kiuderfearten  and  first  grade  teachers  using  this 
guide  will  want  to  add  lessons  on  these  topics  for  their  pupils. 
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Department  of  Public  Works,  working  in  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
working  as  the  mayor  and  members  of  city  council.    The  eight  sections  in  this 
guide  on  these  topics  are  very  brief.    Teachers  will  be  able  to  think  of  ways 
to  expand  the  study  of  these  topics  with  their  pupils. 
Lists  of  Dramatic  Play  Activities 

At  the  beginning  of  ea,ch  section  on  a  particular  occupation,  there  is  a 

r 

list  of  dramatic  play  activities.     Tnis  list  is  not  intended  to  be  all-inclusive 
Teachers  and  pupils  will  think  of  other  activities  that  can  be  included  in  the 
dramatic  play  of  workers  in  various  occupations. 

Since  each  list  specifies  what  the  teacher  hopes  the  pupils  actually  do  in 
their  dramatic  play  of  each  occupation,  the  items  on  each  list  are  really 
befiavioral  objectives  for  the  study  of  that  occupajtion. 

Kach  dramatic  play  session  includes  a  posr:-play  discussion  in  which  pupils 
Lell  what  they  did  in  their  play  that  day  and  describe  their  activities  on  the 
job.    Therefore,  the  teacher  has  another  behavioral  objective:    Pupils  will 
bo  able  to  talk  about  the  on-the-job  activities  (dramatic  play  activities)  for 
each  occupation. 

Lists  of  Interactions  among  Workers  in  Various  Occupations 

The  unique  feature  of  the  development  of  a  dramatic  play  community  is  that 
pupils  actually  **live"  the  fact  that  the  services  of  various  workers  are  needed 
in  a  community,  and  that  different  workers  depend  on  each  other. 

Each  list  of  interactions  specifies  how  a  person  in  a  particular  occupation 
will  interact  with  other  workers  in  the  community  in  the  course  of  performing  th 
duties  of  his  job.     If  there  is  more  than  one  worker  on  a  particular  job,  some 
workers  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  break  for  a  few  minutes.     So  the  list  als 
includes  otirer  interactions  that  may  occur  when  a  worker  is  taking  a  break  and 
goes  out  into  the  community  (e.g.,  buys  snacks  at  the  supermarket),  or  when  a 

^1 
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worker  is  off-duty  (e.g.,  stops  at  the  bank  on  his  way  to  and  from  work).  All 
of  the  interactions,  listed  for  a  particular  occupation  may  not  occur  in  the  first 
dramatic  play  sessions  of  that  occupation.    All  of  the  listed  interactions  will 
occur  only  when  the  entire  community  is  developea  with  workers  in  all  of  the 
centers . 

ThD  teacher  has  another  behavioral  objective — that  pupils  will  be  able  to 
tell  how  workers  in  a  particular  occupation  interact  with  workers  in  other 
occupations  in  the  community. 

Lists  of  Props  * 

The  teacher  will  not  need  to  obtain  every  prop  listed  for  the  dramatic  play 
of  the  various  occupations.     Each  teacher  should  decide  which  props  her  particular 
pupils  need  in  their  dramatic  play.     Pupils  will  be  able  to  bring  some  of  the 
props  from  home. 

Directions  for  the  cpnstruction  of  some  props  are  included  in  this  guide. 
These  props  are  quite  inexpensive  to  make.    If  a  district  wishes  to  put  the 

J" 

dramatic  play  program  into,  effect,  junior  or  senior  high  school  classes  might  be 
asked  to  make  the  props.     If  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  with  these  classes, 
teachers  might  ask  carents  or  other  adults.  In  the  community  to  make  props. 
Suggested  Classroom  Lessons  and  Activities 

Many  of  the  sections  on  suggested  classroom  lessons  and  activities  are 
written  in  much  detail.    No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  all  of  the  lessons  and 
activities.    Children  will  participate  in  dramatic  play  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
the  teacher  will  plan  some  lessons  and  activities  for  the  other  days  she  has 
social  studies.    The  puipose  of  these  lessons  is  to  give  pupils  information  needed 
for  effective  play.    Teachers  should  choose  the  particular  lessons,  activities, 
and  materials  they  feel  their  pupils  will  need  to  prepare  them  for  effective  . 
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dramatic  play.    As  pupLls  gain  more  information  their  play  will  become  more 
involved,  and  they  will  portray  more  of  the  activities  of  the  various  workers. 
The  lessons  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  the  sequence  presented  in  this  guide. 

More  books  and  films  are  listed  than  any  one  teacher  will  use.  Detailed 

/ 

lists  are  included  since  many  teachers  will  be  unable  to  locate  some  of  the 
books  and  films.    Some  of  the  books  included  as  sources  of  information  have 
unnumbered  pages.    In  order  to  help  the  reader  find  particular  information,  the 
author  has  numbered  the  pages  in  these  books.    The  first  page  which  includes 
some  printed  text,  if  it  is  on  the  right  aide  of  the  book,  is  referred  to  as 
page  1.    If  the  first  page  of  the  book  that  includes  some  text  is  on  the  left 
side,  it  is  referred  to  as  page  2  (since  pages  on  the  left  side  in  books  have 
even  numbers. 

Sentences  in  italics  precede  some  suggested  lessons  and  activities. 
These  sentences  explain  how  the  teacher  may  see  the  need  for  particular  lessons 
while  observing_the_p^pils  in  dramatic  play  and  related  lessons.  Sometimes 
the  pupils  themselves,  during  tl*e  dramatic  play  or  post-play  discussions, 
mention  the  need  for  certain  lessons  and  activities. 

Some  dramatizations  are  suggested  in  the  "Lessons  and  ActivJLties"  sections. 
Thosi*  (I  r.im.it  i  z.arionfi  nrp  part  of  the  social  studies  lessons  to  prepare  pupils 
for  dramatic  play.    They  involve  only  a  few  pupils  with  the  rest  of  .the  class 
observing.    These  dramatizations  give  pupils  ideas  for  the  spontaneous  dramatic 
play  in  which  every  child  has  a  jou^ and  there  is  no  audience. 
Field  Trips 

A  field  trip  is  often  suggested  toward  the  end  of  the  "Lessons  and 
Activities'*  sections  on  various  occupations.    A  field  trip  does  not  need  to 
occur  at  tlie  end  of  the  study,  but  can  occur  any  time  the  children  have  enough 
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background  information  to  understand  What  they  see  on  the  trip. 

It  Is  even  possible  to  take  a  field  trip^t  the  begirining  of  the  study  of 
a  particular  occupation.    If  the  trip  is  taken  then,  the  pupils  will  get  many 
Ideas  for  setting  up  the  dramatic  play  center  and  for  dramatizing  the  occupation. 
However,  since  field  trips  are  often  complex  experiences >  it  is  difficult  for 
\  pupils  to  attend  to  all^he  stimuli  and  to  get  the  most  out  pf  the  trip,  if 
Xhey  do  not  have  sufficient  background.    Therefore,  if  the  tvip  is  taken  to 
initiate  the  study  of  a  certain  occupation,  it  is  often  beneficial  to  take 
the  trip  a  second  time,  when  pupils  have  more  background,  and  after  they  have 
dramatized  the  jobs  related  to  the  trip. 

Sample  checklists  on  various  field  .trips  are  included  in  this  guide. 
Checklists  are  included  only  for  those  trips  taken  by  pupils  in  the  Frank  Porter 
Graham  Project. 
Spelling  Words 

Sample  lists  of  spelling  words  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  '^Lessons 
and  Activities'*  sections.    Since  children  will  have  many  concrete  experiences 
in  dramatic  play  and  on  field  trips,  these  words  should  be  very  meaningful  to 
them.    Tlie  pupils  will  become  familiar  with  reading  the  words  as  the  teacher' 
puts  them  on  labels  in  the  dramatic  play  centers. 

If  the  teacher  uses  a  spelling  book,  she  can  add  these  words  to  the  regular 
lists.    It  should  be  interesting  for  teachers  to  observ^iow  well  pupils  of 
varying  abilities  can  learn  the  spelling  words  related  to  dramatic  play  experiences. 
Charts  on  Films 

This  guide  includes  charts  on  all  the  films  listed  in  the  "Lessons  and 
Activities"  sections.    These  charts  were  read  by  second  graders  in  the  Frank 
Porter  Graham  Project  before  they  saw  the  films.    Teachers  will  need  to  rewrite 
these  charts  for  their  own  pupils. 

er|c 
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These  charts  will  give  the  teacher  information  on  the  content  of  each  film. 

♦ 

The  teacher  can  discuss  the  film  with  the  pupils  before  they  view, it,  even  if 
she  does  not  want  them  to  read  the  chart.    In.  any  case,  she" can  help  pupils 
regard  the  ftlm  as  one  way  of  doing  research  to  get  information  needed  in  their 
dramatic  play. 

Further  information  on  the  use  of  charts  on  films  is  founds  in  the  sectloii 
on  "Research  Lessons  Related  to  Dramatic  Play."  '  '  - 

Other  Sample  Charts 

Sometimes  teachers  will  need  to  prepare  informational!  charts  for  their 
pupils  to  read.    A  few  sample  charts  are  included  in  this  guide  that  were  used 
with  pupils  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project.    The  author  encourages  teachers 
to  rewrite  uliese  charts  to  fit  their  particular  pupils  and  their  experiences  in 
dramatic  play.    As  much  as  possible,  the  teacher  should  ask  the  pupils  to 
dictate  their  own  charts. 

Sample  Questions  on  Books  and  Sample  Checklists  on  Filmstrips  *  • 

In  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  the  teachers  prepared  questions  and 
checklists  for  research  lessons  in  which  some  pupils  read  books  and  others 
viewed  filmstrips.     (See  the  description  of  this  kind  of  lesson  in  the  section 
on  "Research  Lessons  Related  to  Dramatic  Play.")    Sample  questions  on  books 
and  a  few  sample  checklists  on  filmstrips  are  included  in  this  guide. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  teachtrs  in  this  project  to  find  enough  books 
that  second  graders  could  read  on  certain  occupations  (e.g.,  workers  in  the 
supermarket  and  bank).     Therefore,  the  teachers  could  not  plan  this  kind  of 
research  lesson,  and  no  sample  questions  or  checklists  are  included  in  this 
guide  for  these  o'^cupations . 
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Bibliographies 

In  the  bibliographies  books  are  divided  into  two  categories — '*easy  reading 

level*'  and  "more  difficult  reading  level."    The  purpose  of  this  classification 

is  to  lielp  primary  teachers  identify  books  which,  may  be  easy  enough  for  some  of 

their  pupils  to  read.    Books  were  arbitrarily  assigned^ to  these  two  categoiies 

by  the  author  and  a  second  grade  teacher  at  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  School.  A 

book  was  assigned  to  the  "easy  reading  level^'  if  the  teacher  and  author  judged  th 

c 

book  to  be  ov,  either  the  instructional  or  independent  reading  level  of  pupils  in 
a  2.1  reader.  *  Books  judged  to  be  abo^e  the  2.1  reading  level  were  assigned  to 
the  "more  difficult"  category.     It  was  Very  difficult  to  make  this  classif  i'lation 
of  some  boo.ks,  and  some  teachers  will  disagree  with  the  categories  in  which  the 
books  were  placed.     In  the  last  analysis  each  teacher  will  need  to  look  at  the 
books  and  decide  which  ones  her  particular  pupils  .can  read.  •  - 

There  are  additional  films,  films  trips,  tapes,  and  pictures  which  could 'have 
been  included  in  the  bibliographies.    Many  of  the  listed  books  and  audio-visual 
materials  were  used  iff'the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project.    The  rest  of  the  material 
were  suggested  by  interested  librarians  and  teachers  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro 
Cltv  Schools. 


THE  SEQUENCE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  GUIDE 
In  this  guide  the  occupations  are  placed  in  a  sequence  to  roughly  correspond 
to  the  way  centers  were  added  to  the  community  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project 
There  are  many  ways  the  community  could* have  developed.    Teachers  using  this 
fijuide  are  urged  to  let  their  pupils  be  creative  in  the  development  of  their 
dramatic  play  community. 
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Although  each  occupation  is  in  a  separate  section  in  this  guide,  the  teacher 
should  remember  tliat  while  one  occupation  is  being  studied  in  the  classroom, .  that 
particular  occupation  and  additional  occupations  are  being  dramatized  during 
dramatic  play..  ^' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sequence  in  which  occupations  were 

introduced  into  dramatic  play  and  lessons  were  held  in  the  classroom  in  the  Frank 

*  * 

Porter  Graham  Project:- 

»      At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  community  included  only  two  houses,  a 

supermarket,  post  office,  service  station,  and  construction  company.     During  the 

first  two  or  three  dramatic,  play  sessions  only  one  half  of  the  class  participated 

while  the  otHer  half  worked  at  their  desks  on  an  unsupervised  activity.  Soon 

"artists"  were  add,ed  to  the  community,  and  all  pupils  in  the  class  could  parti- 
s 

cipatc  in  the  dramatic  play.     The  artists  drew  pictures  and  placed  them  in  an 
art  gallery  .where  the  pictures  were  scld  to  other  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  artists  were  also  customers  in  the  post  office,  service  station,  and  super- 
market. 

^  "Working  in  the  post  office"  was  the  first  topic  studied  in  the  social 
studies  lessons.     This  topic  was  studied  for  two  or  three  weeks,  although  in 
dramatic  play  during  that  time,  pupils  were  not  only  working  in  the  post  office 
Init  were  l.aking  roles  in  the  supermarket,  houses,  service  station,  and  construction 
company;  some  pupils  were  working  as  artists.    A  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  was  added  when  more  stamps  were  needed  in  the  post  office.    As  pupils 
processed  airmail  in  the  post  office,  an  airport  with  small  planes  was  added 
to  tlie  community. 

Since  the  pupils  needed  money  to  purchase  stamps  in  the  post  office  and 
gr9ceries  in  the  supermarket,  the  teacher  soon  added  a  bank,  although  she  did 
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not  plan  an  in-depth  study  of  the  bank  until  , two  months  had  passed.    When  the 

J 

bank-  ran  out  of  play  money,  a  U.S.  Mint  was  added  to  the  community. 

From  the  time  the  dramatic  play  community  was  started,  it  included  a 
supermarket.    However,  the  supermarket  was  not  studied  in  social  studies 
lessons,  until  after  the  study  of  the  post  office.    As  the  supermarket  was  . 
studied  in  depth,  the  question  arose  concerning , the  sources  of  produce* in  this 
store.    A  small  farm  and  wholesale  market  were  added  to  the  dramatic  play 
community,  with  a  few  social  studies  lessons  on  these  topics.    The  farm  and 
wholesale  market  were  never  studied  in  depth  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project, 
but  only  in  relation  to  how  produce  got  to  the  supermarket.  >  ^ 

A  few  pupils  chose  to  be  children  in  the  houses  during  dramatic  play.  There 
was  socm  a  need  to  set  up  a  school  for  these* "children"  in  the  community. 

From  the  beginning  of  dramatic  play,  there  were  a  few  cars  and  a  masking 
tape  .road.    As  pupils  "drove,"  additional  streets  and  roads  were  needed,  and 
the  old  roads  were  in  need  of  repair.    A  Department  of  Public  Works  was  soon 
added. 

As  pupils  continued  to  use  small  airplanes  to  fly  airmail,  thej^  decided 
to  add  a  second  airport  at  which  the  pilots  could  land  and  leave  the  airmail. 
A  ticket  counter  and  large  airplane  for  trips  were  included.    After  a  field  trip 
to  the  airport,  a  restaurant  and  airport  kitchen  were  added. 

The  first  roads  in  the  community  were  made  of  one  strip  of  masking  tape. 
There  were  no  two  lane  roads.    Many  accidents  occurred,  and  a  police  station 
was  added.     As  policemen  gave  traffic  tickets,  there  was  a  need  for  a  traffic 
court.    With  the  many  accidents  there  was  also  a  need  for  a  doctor's  office. 
Gradually  as  the  need  for  medical  services  increased,  the  doctor's  office  was 
expanded  into  a  hospital. 
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As  pupils  continued  to  drive,  the 'teacher  introduced  the  need  for  drivers' 

>  « 

licenses,  and  a  Depa  rtmcnt  of*  Motor  Vehicles  wss  S6t  up* 

As  pupils  studied  about  different  occupations,  they  learned  that^raost 

jobs  require  special  training.    Schools  for  stewardeoses ,  for  pilots,  and  for 

< 

policemen  were  added. 

As  pupils  continued  to  study  about  the  supermarket,  they  decided  to  add  a 
train  station  and  harbor  to  the  community,  so  that  trains  and  shops  could  bring 
produce  from  other  states  and  countries. 

In  their  study  of  policemen,  pupils  learned  that  policemen  and" firemen 
work  together,  so  a  fire  station  was  added.  Then  a  newspaper  was  needed  to 
report  the  fires,  accidents,  and  other  news  in  the  community* 

The  teacher  introduced  the  need  for  a  mayor  and  city  council  when  the 
topic  of  government  was  studied  during  social  studies,  - 

As  pupils  participated  in  dramatic  play,  they  mentioned  that  they  needed 
recte*.wLonal  facilities,  Th2  teacher  and  pupils  decided  to  include  a  library 
in  the  community  as  well  as  a  night  school  class  in  weaving, 

^  The  following  s"chedule  shows  when  the  various  centers  were  introduced  in 
dramatic  play  and  when  lessons  on  various  topics  were  held  in  the  Frank  Porter 
Graham  Project.     In  this  project  dramatic  play  was  held  once  a  week,  and  pupil 
research  lessons  were  held  three  or  four  times  a  week  during  social  studies. 
Teachers  must  not  view  this  schedule  as  a  model.     Rather  it  is  one  way  of 
developing  a  dramatic  play  community,  * 
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RELATED  LESSONS  DURING  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Started  Middle  of  October 

1,  Studied  post  office  in  depth 

2.  Began  study  of  supermarket 

4 


No^vember 

1.  Studied  supermarket  in  depth 

2.  Had  some  lessons  on  farm  and 
wholesale  market  in  relation  to 
supermarket 

3.  Had  a  few  lessons  on  service 
station  and  construction  company 
A.    Began  study  of  airpor*: 


m 

 DRAMATIC  PLAY  

Started  Middle  of  October 

1.  Beginning  community  included  houses, 
post  office,  supermarket,  service 
station,  construction  company 

2.  Added  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  artists,  bank,  farm 


November 

1.  Continued  same  centers  as  above 

2.  Added  U.  S.  Mint,  wholesale 
market,  school.  Department  of  Public 
Works,  small  airport 


December 

1.  Continued  same  centers  as  above 

2.  Added  second  airport  which  included 
big  airplane  and  ticket  counter 


January 

1.  Continued  same  centers  as  abpve 

2.  Added  airport  kitchen  and 
restaurant,  school  for  pilots 

3.  Added  police  station 


December 

1.  Studied  airport  in  depth 

2.  Had  a  few  lessons  "ow  construction 
company  and  Department  of  Public  Works 


January 

1.    Continued  study  of  airport, 
including  a  few  lessons  on  airport 
kitchen,  restaurant,  and  school  for 
pilots 
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>  DRAMATIC  PLAY 


RELATED  LESSONS* DURING  SOCIAL- STUDIES 


January  (continued) 

2.  Studied  bank  in  depth 

3.  Began  study  of  police  department 

4.  Had  a  few  lessons  on  license 
tags  for  cars 

5.  Had  a  few  lessons  on  a  problem  ' 
in  the  supermarket  (i.e.,  how  to  . 
attract  customers  tp'  this  store) 


February 

1.  Continued  same  centers  as  above 

2.  Added  doctor's  office,  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  school  for 
stewardesses 


February 

'  1.  Studied  police  department  in  depth  ' 
2,..  Studied  driver *s  licenses  and  — ^ 
the  tests  a  person  must  pass  in  order 

^  to  get  a  license 

3.  Had  a  few  additional  lessons  on 
post  office  and  restaurant 

4.  Began  study  of  doctor's  office 
and  hospital 


March 

1.  Continued  same  centers  as  above 

2,  Expanded  doctor's  office  into 
hospf tnl 

'\.    Aihloil  ('(Hirt  and  school  for 
# 

police 


March  • 

1.  Studied  doctor's  office  and 
hospital  in  depth 

2.  Began  study  of  fire  department 
and  court 


er|c 


S1 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY 


RELATED  LESSONS  DURING  SOCIAL  STUDIES^ 


1.  Continued  same  centers  as  above 

2.  Added  fire  department.,  mayor  and 
city  council 

3.  Added  small  harbor  for  ships  bring- 
fng  produce  from  other  countries,  and 
train  station  for  trains  bringing 
produce  from  other  states 


Match  (continued) 

3.  Had  a  fftw  additiou<^l  lessons  on 
police  department:,  .service  station, 
supermarket 

April 

1,  Studied  fire  department  in  depth 

2.  Continued  s,tudy  of  court 

3,  Began  study  of  mayor  and  city 
council 

4.  Studied  ways  of  transporting 
produce  from  other  states  and - 
countries  to  the  supermarket 


Majr 

I- 

Added 

newspaper  office,  library, 

1.    Continued  study  of  mayor  and 

and 

night 

school  class  in  weaving 

city  council 

2.    Studied  newspaper,  library. 

and  weaving 

•     Some  centers  were  introduced  in  dramatic  play  before  they  were  studied 
in  the  classroom.    The  teacher  got  Ideas  for  lessons  as  she  observed  the  pupils 
playing  in  the  new  centers. 

Some  occupations,  such  as  the  post  office,  were  studied  in  depth  for  two 
or  three  weeks  during  social  studies.    During  this  time  the  pupils  were 
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dramatizing  postal  workers  and  many  other  jobs  in  the  community.    Then  after  a 
couple  of.  months  had  passed, ^and  other  occupations  had  been  dramatized  and 
studied  In  classroom  lessons,  the  teacher  often  held  a  few  more  lessons  on  the 
post  office.    The  teacher  reintroduced  a  topic  when  she  observed  in  the  dramatic 
play  that  pupils  needed  more  information  on  that  topic. 

If  a  teacher  has  less  time  to  spend  on  social  studies  lessons  than  the 
teachers  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project,  the  community  will  develop  more 
slowly.    The  most  important  thing  for  the  teacher  to  remember  is  thai  !,n  order 
to  keep  dramatic  play  interesting  to  pupils,  she  must  continually  add  new  props 
and  new  centers,  and  plan  lessons  to  give  pupils  new  information  and  ideas  for 
their  play. 


'^v  -   


An  INiTIATIQN  of  the 


STUDY  of  WORKERS  in  the  GOMY^Or^lSif  m 


^^^^^ 
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AN  INITIATION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

An  Arranged  Environment  to  Initiate  the  Study 

The  arranged  environment  is  an  arrangement  of  books,  pictures,  and  objects 
that  will  stimulate  pupj-ls  to  dramatize,  explore,  and  inquire  about  a  particular 
occupation  or  group  of  related  occupations.    The  teacher  should  include  the 
following  la  the  arranged  environment: 

Books  on  the  reading  levels  of  the  pupils,  or  bpoks  with  pictures  that 

suggest  occupational  activities  that  can  be  dramatized. 

S 

"Pictures  of  ^occupations  arranged  on  bulletin  boards  or  placed  in  a  picture 
file.    The  teacher  should  choose  pictures  that  suggest  activities  that 
pupils  can  dramatize,  such  as  a  postman  sorting  letters,  or  a  postman 
delivering  mail,  or  a  mother  setting  the  table  or  cooking,  or  a  grocer 
weighing  produce.    Such  pictures  portraying  activities  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  stimulating  dramatizations  than  pictures  of  buildings  in,  a 
community,  or  pictures  of  community  helpers  standing  still,  posed  in 
their  uniforms. 

If  the  teacher  has  arranged  the  pictures  on  bulletin  boards  or  on 
,  the  wall,  she  should  include  tagboard  captions.    The  captions  should 

focus  on  activities  that  can  be  dramatized,  such'as: 

"I'Hiat  is  the  man  doing  with  the  letters  in  the  post  office?" 
"Where  does  the  mail  truck  go?" 
Objects  and  equipment  (props)  for  children  to  manipulate  and  use  in 
dramatizing  occupations. 

In  initiating  the  community  unit  with  the  study  of  a  particular  occupa- 
tion, tHe  teacher  should  consider  related  occupations  and  community  services  that 
might  be  included  in  the  arranged  environment.    No  occupation  exists  in  isolation 

I 
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In  a  community.     For  example,  there  cannot  be  a  supermarket  without  a  farm  ^ 
that  grows  produce;  there  Cannot  be  a  police  station  without  some  kind  of  court. 
There  cannot  be  a  post  office  without  workers  in  the  home  and  businesses  to 
mail  and  to  receive  letters.     One  of  the  important  understandings  to  be 
developed  in  the  study  of  any  occupation  is  that  people  depend  on  each  other, 
and  that  any  occupation  in  a  coiranunity  is  dependent  on  other  occupations  for 
its  successful  functioning.    In  the  arranged  environment  the  teacher  should 
put  out  a  few  pictures  and  props  suggesting  these  related  occupations •  THE 
OCCUPATION  CHOSEN  FOR  BEGINNING  STUDY^  SHOULD  BE  ONE  WHICH  READILY  LEADS  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  PLAY  COMMUNITY. 

An  Example  of  an  Arranged  Environment  Leading  to  the  Study  of  Postal  Workers 

% 

One  way  to  initiate  the  study  of  the  community  in  second  grade  is  to 
arrange  an  environment  with  props  in  a  house,  post  office,  and  supermarket 
centers.    Most  pupils  will  find  the  house  and  supermark«^t  centers  familiar,  since 
they  have  usually  had  dramatic  play  in  such  centers  in  pre-school,  kindergarten, 
or  first  grade.    Many  pupils  have  also  had  some  dramatic  play  in  a  post  office 
center  in  earlier  grades,  but  they  have  not  experienced  the  detailed  study  of 
the  post,  office  presented  in  this^uidc. 

To  initiate  the  study  the  teacher  sets  up  an  arranged  environment  either 
in  an  open  space  or  in  the  self-contained  classroom.    The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  arranged  environment  set  up  at  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development 
Center  (open  space  separate  from  the  classroom)  and  at  Estes  Hills  School 
(self-contained  classroom)  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,"^    This  arranged 
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^F.xft»pi  where  othi^rwise  noted,  the  same  props  can  be  used  in  the  open 
spare  and  in  the  self-contained  classroom. 
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environment  led  to  the  study  of  postal 
POST  OFFICE  CENTER 


HOUSK  CENTER  (open  space) 


workers. 

Tagboard  sign  "lose  Office" 

Table  or  desks  to  represent  a  post  office 
(In  the  open  space  a  large  wooden  or 
cardboard  frame  can  be  constructed  for 
the  post  office.) 

Mailbag 

Hats 

Mail  trucks 

Mailbox  'containing  letters  addressed  to 
pupils  in  the  class 

Some  letters  addressed  to  pupils  and 
placed  on  the  post  office  table 

Stamps  made  from  office  addressing^  labels 

Sorting  unit  (box  with  compartments 
obtained  from  a  liquor  store) 

Tagboard  sign  "Hpuse" 

Child-size  furniture  for  the  house  (e.g., 
sink,  stove,  refrigerator,  table); 
table  set  with  dishes? and  silverware; 
play  dough  for  ^making  food,  and  several 
empty  food  cartons  and  containers 
obtained  from  a  store 

Crib  with  doll  in  it 

Dresses,  jackets,  hats,  high  heel  shoes  to 
try  on  and  wear 


HOUSE  CENTER  Tagboard  sign  "House" 

(self-contained  classroom) 

Wooden  or  cardboard  box  to  represent  a 
house  (doll  house  size) 

V 


^This  Is  not  the  only  way  to  initiate  a  study  of  workers  in  the  community. 
Teachers  could  start  with  an  arranged  environment  leading  to  the  study  of  airplanes 
anu  workers  in  the  airport,  or  workers  in  other  means  of  transportation.  Gradually 
an  entire  drama tlG-^  play  community  could  be  developed  arour^  these  means  of  trans- 
portation.   Creative  teachers  will^be  able  to  think  of  other  ways  of  initiating 
the  study  of  community  workers. 
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SUPERMARKET  CENTER 


Small  furniture  made  out  of  match  boxes 
or  wood 

Small  pipestem  cleaner  figures  or  rubber 
people 

# 

Small  car' in  front  of  the,  house 

ALSO,  IN  SELF-CONTAINED  .CLASSROOM: 

Props  for  a  big  house:  a  round  table  or 
desks  set  with  dishes,  silverware, 
and  play  dough  food;  stove,  broom,  J 
mop;  dolls  *  \ 

Tagboard  sign  "Supermarket" 

Table  or  desks  for  the  counter  (In  the 
open  space  a  large  wooden  or  cardboard 
frame -can  be  constructed  for  the  store.) 

Bookcases,  other  shelves,  or  boxes  to 
contain  groceries  and  other  items 

Empty  containers,'  cartons,  bottles  for 
groceries,  arranged  in  a  disorganized 
way  *on  the  shelves 

Cash  register,  play  money 

Scale 

Paper  bags 


ROADS 


Strip  of  masking  tape  or- a  painted  road 
about  six  feet  long,  with  a  small  car 
on  it 


SERVICE  SfATION-* 


Tagboard  sign  "Ser/vice  Station" 

A  wooden  or^  cardboard  box  with  gas  pximps 
made  out  of  dowel  rods,  and  with 
rubber  tubing  for, the  hose 


^Most  of  the  props"  are  placed  in  the  house,  post  office,  and  supermarket 
centers.    The  service  station  and  construction  company  are  included  mainly  to  give 
more  pupils  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  dramatic  play*.    The  bulletin  board 
and  books  included  in  the  arranged  environment  focus  mainly  on  the  house,  post 
office,  and  supermarket  centers* 
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CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
(BLOCK  COKNER) 


Tagboard  sign  "Construction  Company" 

Floor  blocks  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
for  making  buildings,  bridges,  and 
other  structures 


LIBRiXRY  CENTER 
Pictures^: 

Books: 


Picture  file  with  pictures  of  workers  in 
the  post  office,  home,  and  supermarket 

An  attractive  arrangement  of  books  mainly 
on  the  post  office,  supermarket,  and. 
home,  with  a  few  books  on  the  service 
station  and  building  trade.    For  example-: 

Baker.    I  Want  to  Be  a  Gas  Station  A^iitendant 

Bendick.    The  First  Book  of  Supermarkets 

Carlis  le .    The  True  Book  of  Bridges, 

Colonius.    At  the  Post  Office 

Goodspeed.    Let's  Go  to  a  Supermarket: 

Greene .    I  Want  to  Be  a  Postman 

Greene.    I  Want  to  Be  a  Storekeeper 

Has  tings .    About  Postmen 

Lenski .    The  Little  Family 


Miner.    The  True  Book  of  Our  Post  Office 
and  Its  Helpers 


Shay.    What  Happens  When  You  Mail  a  Letter 


BU]J,RTIN  BOAPJ)S  . 

(If  possible these  bulletin  boards  should  be  put  near  the  appropriate  props.) 


Bulletin  Board  on 
Post  Office  • 


Caption:     "What  are  these  workers  doing 
with  the  mail?" , 

Pictures  from  S.V.E.  set,  Postal  Helpers: 

1.  Postal  worker  picking  up  mail  from 
the  mailbox 

2.  Postal  worker  sorting  letters  ^ 
inside  the  post  office 

3.  Mailman  delivering  mail 


0 
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Bulletin  Board  on 
Supermarket; 


Caption:    "What  do  workers  in  the 
supermarket  do?" 


Bulletin  .Board  on 
Home : 


\ 

Pictures  from  S.V.E.  set,  Supermarket 
Helpers : 

1.    Supermarket  worker  weighing  produce 

for  the  customer- 
•2.    Supermarket  workers  putting  prices 
on'  the  cans,  and  the  cans  on  the 
shelves  ^ 
3.    Checker  checking  out  a  customer; 
stock  boy  putting  groceries  in  bag 

Caption;    '^^hat  do  you  do  to  help  at  home?" 

Pictures  from  magazines  and  other  source^ 
on  family  activities  in  the  home  (for 
example,  pictures  of  members  of  the 
family  cooking,  setting  the  table,  eas- 
ing, doing  dishes,  cleaning,  bathing 
the  baby,  rocking  the  baby,  reading  to 
younger  children) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  teacher  has  put  objects  In  the  environment  that 
children  can  put  on  (Hats),  that  children  can  manipulate  (cars,  trucks,  pipestem 
cleaner  dolls,  blocks),  and  that  children  can  look  at  (books  and  pictures). 

The  teacher  should  not  put  out  all  the  props  in  the  arranged  environment 
that  children  will  ever  need  in  their  dramatic  play  of  a  particular  occupation. 
She  should  put  out  just  enough  props  to  stimulate  beginning  play.    As  the  play 
develops  in  subsequent  lessons,  the  children  and  teacher  will  think  of  other 
props  they  need. 

Example  of  a  Lesson  to  Explore  the  Arranged  Environment 

The  following  are  suggested  procedures  for  the  lesson  in  which  pupils 
explore  the  arranged  environment: 

1.    As  the  pupils  come  in,  the  teacher  asks  them  to  notice  what  is 
different  in  their  classroom  or  in  the  open  space.    After  a  brief  discussion, 
she  divides  the  pupils  into  two  or  three  groups  to  explore  the  arranged  environ- 
meht.    Some  children  are  asked  to  stay  in  their  seats  and  color  or  do  other  work 
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that  the, teacher  does  not  need  to  supervise.     For  example,  pupils  'can  make 
pictures^of  what  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up,.     Other  children  are  allowed 
to  move  about  the  loom,  looking  at  pictures  and  books,  and  touching  and  playing 
with  rlic  ^objects .        *       .  - 

2.  The  teacher  observes  the.  pupils  as  they  explore  the  arranged  environ- 
ment.   She  cakes  hates  on.  their  activities  ^uring  the  dramatic  play  and  their 
needs  for  more  information  and  props.     For  example,  she  may  note  that  a  child 

'  picks  up  letters  from  a  mailbox  and  immediately  delivers  them  to  other  ^  'Isr 
Another  child  pushes  a  ^ail  ti'uck  back  and  forth  on  the  laasking  tape  road  without 
taking  the  truck  to  any  particular  destination.     Some  children  want  to  buy  stamps 
at  the  post  office  for  their  letters,  but  they  do  jiot  have  any  money.    A  worker 
at  the  superm^ket  gives  incorrect 'change  to  a.  customer.     The  teacher  also  cakes 
notes  on  the  pupils'  cotmnents  as. they,  look  at  the  pictures  and  books. 

The  teacher  lets  the  first  group  explore  the  environment  for  a  few  minutes. 
Tlien  she  asks  these  pupils  to  cake  their  seats  and  color  pictures.     She  then  asks 
another  ^^roup  to  explore  the  room  environment  and  she  again  moves  around  the  room 
observing  the  pupils  and  taking -notes . 

3.  ^^fter  all  the  pupils  have  had  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  environment, 
the  teaclior  leads  a  discussion.     She  asks  some  pupils  to  share  the  pictures, 
hooks,  and  objects  they  found  interesting.     She  comments  on  the  items  they  share. 
and  on  what  she  has  observed  in  their  dramatic  play.     She  asks  questions  which 
suggest  the  need  for  more  information.     In  formulating  the  questions,  she  refers, 
to  the  notes  she  made  while  observing  the  pupils.     The  following  are  examples  of 
questLons  she  might  ask: 

"Mark,  I  noticed  you  bought  some  groceries.    How  much  did  they  cost? 
Are  there  prices  on  the  food?    Did  you  get  change?" 
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**Barry,  you  were  working  at  the  service  station.    What  were  you 
iloing?    What  else  does  a  service  station  attendant. do?" 

"Mary,  you  were  busy  playing  with  a  doll  and  setting  up  the  house. 
Do  you  have  everything  you  need  to  set  up  the  house?" 

"John,  I  noticed  you  were  having  fun  driving  the  mail  truck. 
Where  were  you  going  with  the  truck?    Where  else  does  a  mail  truck  go?" 

"Fred,  I  noticed  you  did  a  good  job  taking  letters  frcm  tht  mailbox 
and  delivering  them  to  pupils.    Does  anything  happen  to  the  letters  in  the 
post  office  before  the  letters  are  delivered?    We  will  need  to  find  out 
so  we  will  know  what  to  do  in  dramatic  play." 

Usually  the  dramatic  play  during  the  arranged  environment  lesson  does  not 
proceed  too  smoothly.    The  play  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  since  pupils  have 
little  information  about  the  jobs.    Since  there  are  not  enough  props,  children 
often  have  many  problems  which  they  will  bring  up  in  the  post-play  discussion. 
The  teacher  should  be  positive  in  discussing  the  dramatic  play.    She  snould  never 
say  anything  which  causes  a  child  to  feel  he  did  a  poor  job. 

The  teocher's  main  goal  in  setting  up  the  arranged  environment  and  in 
leading  the  post-play  discussion  is  to  stimulate  pupils  to  see  the  need  for  more 
information  and  props  on  a  particular  occupation.     If  the  teacher  has  been  skill- 
fuir  in  clioosing  the  props,  pictures,  and  books  for  the  arranged  environment, 
she  can  .mticipate  with  a  high. degree  of  certainty  many  of  the  pupils'  responses. 
In  the  arranged  environment  lessen    at  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development 
Center  and  at  Estes  Hills  School,  pup^'is  showi-J  great  interest  in  driving  the 
mail  truck  and  in  delivering  letters.     In  the  post-play  discussion  the  teacher 
put  much  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  play  she  had  observed  in  the  post  office,  and 
helped  pupils  see  the  need  for  more  Information.     Few  pupils  had  df>.lailo£l 
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information  on  exactly  what  Happened  to  letters  inside  the  post  office.  By 
the  time  the  arranged  environment  lesson  ended,  the  pupils  were  excited  about 
the  dramatic  play  community  they  were  going  to  develop,  and  the  teacher  had 
gained  many  ideas  from  their  responses  for  future  lessons.    During  social 
studies  in  the  next  several  weeks,  she  presented  lessons  on  the  activities  of 
postal  workers  and  on  what  happens  to  a  letter  after  it  is  mailed.    She  also 
kept  her  notes  about  the  dramatic  play,  pupil  problems  and  needs  in  the  house, 
supermarket,  service  station,  and  construction  company,  so  she  could  obtain 
props  and  plan  lessons  on  these  topics  in  the  f^.ture. 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  POSTAL  WORKERS  AND  OF  A  RELATED  OCCUPATION 
Dramuttc  Play  of  Postal  Workers 

1.  Driving  a  truck  to  mailboxes;  taking  mail  out  of  the  boxes 

2.  Driving  a  truck  back  to  the  post  office  and  leaving  the  mail  there 

3,  Cancelling  stamps' and  putting  postmarks  on  letters 

4,  Sorting  letters 

5*  Putting  letters  in  bundles 

6.  Weighing  parcel  post  oo  a  scale 

?•  Weighing  letters  on  a  scale  •  * 

8/  Sorting  stamps  in  preparation  for  selling  them 

9.  Selling  stamps;  giving  the  correct  change 

10,  Delivering  mail  to  people  in  the  community 

11,  Putting  extra  mail  in  storage  boxes 

12,  Taking  airmail  in  S  ^truck  to  r.he  airport 


Dramatic  Play  of  Workers  in  the  U>  S>  Government  Printing  Office  (as  Related  to' 
the  Post  Office) 


INTERACTION  OF  POSTAL  WORKERS  WITH  WORKERS  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIO;^S  IN  THE  COMMUNITY^ 

1,  Postal  workers  deliver  mail  to  workers  in  different  occupations. 

2.  Postal  workers  wait  on  customers  from  different  occupations  in  the  post  offic 
3^    Postal  workers  interact  with  workers  in  the  airport  as  they  leave  airmail  the 

Postal  workers  interact  with  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire  or  fire  inspection 


5,  Posta'  workers  deposit  money,  cash  checks,  and  get  change  in  the  bank, 

6,  Postal  workers  buy  gasoline  at  the  service  station, 

7,  Postal  workers  buy  groceries  and  other  items  in  the  store, 

8,  Postal  workers  take  trips  on  the  airplane, 

9,  Postal  workers  go  to  the  restaurant, 

10,  Postal  workers  send  their  children  to  school. 

11,  Postal  workers  get  physical  examinations  at" the  hospital, 

12,  Postal  workers  use  police  sefvices- 

13,  Postal  workers  go  to  traffic  court  if  they  get  a  ticket. 


^Some  of  these  interactions  take  place  when  the  postal  workers  are  on  duty. 
Other  interactions  (e,g,,  items  7,  8,  9,  10)  take  place  when  a  postal 
worker  is  ^n  a  break  from  his  job  or  is  off  duty. 


1,  Making  stamps  of  different  denominations 

2,  Delivering  sfamps  by  ti;:ucH  to  the  post-office' 
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PROPS.  FOR  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  POSTAL  WORKERS  AND  A 


RELATED  OCCUPATION 


Postal  Workers 


!•  Mailbox 

2*  Letters 

3.  Mail  truck 

4*  Hand  canceller  (made  from  an  eraser  and  used  with  an  ink  pad) 


5.  Sorting  boxes 

&♦  Mailbag 

7.  Stamps  (made  from  office  addressing  labels) 

8.  Scale 

9*  Slots  for  mailing  letters  inside  the  post  office 

10.  Box  for  dead  letters 

11 ♦  Storage  box 

12.  Hats 

13.  Play  money 

14.  Pencils  and  paper 

15.  Rubber  bands  or  straps  for  putting  letters  in  bundles 

16.  ^^y  telephone 


NOTE 


Each  teacher  will  not  need  to  obtain  every  prop  listed  here.  Each 
teacher  should  decide  which  props  her  particular  pupils  need  in  their 
dramatic  play.     Some  pupils  will  be  able  to  bring  some  of  the  props  from 
home.    Directions  for  constructing  a  mailbox  and  mail  truck  are  found  in 
this  section  of  the  guide. 
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Workers  in  the  U>  S,  Government  Printing  Office 

1.  Office  addressing  labels  for  making  stamps 

2.  Crayons  and  pencils 

3 .  Truck 
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SUGCKSTEI)  CLASSROOM  LKSSONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF 

POSTAL  WORKERS 


Ihc  pnr.'  oj'jiop       one  nf  the  oentevs  set  up  in  the  arranged  'environment.    As  the 
franker -nN:.»vcs  the  pupihi  cxpLoHng  the  environment  and  playing  in  the  post 
ojjwr  onifr^r   she  yiatices  that  most  pupil  postmen  pick  up  letters  from  the  mail- 
box awl  immdtately  deliver  them  to  pupils  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed 
The  tcaohor  obsejves-that  pupils  need  information  on  what  happem  to  a  letter  in 
the  post  offi.oe. 


Lessons  and  Activities' 

1.    To  find  out  what  happens  to  a  letter  after 
it  is  mailed  in  a  mailbox  and  taken  to  the  post 
office 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Reading  charts  on  films 


Looking  at  one^or  more  films  that  show  how 
stamps  are  cancelled  and  letters  are  sorted  ^ 
in  the  post  office;  learning  that  there  is 
a  cancelling  machine,  and  that  in  modern 
post  'offices  there  is  even  a  sorting  machine 
(shown  in  film  Modem  Post  Office) 

Looking  at  one  or  more  filmstrips 


Looking  at  flat  pictures 


Reading  books  or  listening  to  the  teacher 
road  one  or  more  books  on  what  happens  to  a 
hnter  after  it  is  mailed  in  a  mailbox; 
liMikiiir.    it    pli  turr-.    in  b»H>kr; 


Charts  in  this  section 
of  guide 

A  Letter,  to  Grandmother 
The  Mailman 
A  Modem  Post  Office 
Our  Post  Office 
Postman. Rain  or  Shine 
Waere  Do  Our  Letters  Go? 

The  Mailman 
Our  Post  Office 

Postal  Helpers.  S.V.E. 
pictures  ''Mailbox  PJckup," 
"Cancelling  Stamps/*  and 
"Sorting  Mail" 

Colonius .     At  the  Post  Office > 

pp.  13-17,  20-21 
Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  a 

Postman,  pp.  16-19 

(continued) 


NOTE 
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No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  all  of  the  lessons  and  activities 
nor  use  all  of  the  films  and  books  included  in  this  section.     EACH  TEACHER 
WILL  CHOOSE  THE  LESSONS  AI^D  MATERIALS  HER  PARTICULAR  PUPILS  NEED.  Th^se 
lessons  precede  or  follow  the  dramatic  play.    The  children  will. participate 
in  dramatic  play  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  teacher  will  pl^n  some  lessons 
and  activities  for  the  other  days  she  has  social  studies.    The  purpose  of 
these  lessons  is  to  give  pupils  information  needed  for  effective  play.  As 
pupils  gain  more  information  their  play  will  become  more  involved,  and  they 
will  portray  more  of  the  activities  of  postal  workers.     The  lessons  will  not 
necessarily  occur  in  the  sequence  presented  h'^re. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Learning  that  the  driver  of  the  mail 
truck  picks  up  the  letters  frorn  the 
mailbox  and  takes  them  to  the  post 
office;  that  in  the  post  office  letters 
are  cancelled  and  sorted;  that  letters 
for  the  same  city  or  town  are  tied  ^ 
into  bundles  and  put  into  mail  sacks 


Discussing  how  letters  are  sorted;  noticing 
that  there  are  labels  on  the  sorting  boxes 
in  the  pictures 

Deciding  which  labels  to  put  on  the  sorting 
boxes  in  the  dramatic  play  pose  office 

Bringing  in  envelopes  with  cancelled  stamps; 
noticing  the  information  included  in  the 
postmark 

Making  a  chart  of  envelopes  with  cancelled 
stamps 

Discussing  why  stamps  are  cancelled — so 
that  they  cannot  be  used  again 

Pretending  they  are  postal  clerks  and  can- 
celling stamps  by  filling  in  a  teacher- 
prepared  ditto  of  an  addressed  envelope; 
putting  lines  through  the  stamp  and  writing 
the  date,  time,  and  state  in  the  circJe 
part  of  the  postmark 

Looking  at  a  "hand  canceller'*  the  teacher 
has  made  out  of  an  eraser,  by  cutting  out 
lines  and  a  circle  from  the  eraser  for  the 
postmark 

Watching  the  teacher  demonstrate  how  to  use 
the  eraser  and  an  ink  pad  to  cancel  stamps 
in  dramat Ic  play 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments  

Greene •    Where  Does  a  Letter 

Go?    pp.  25-30 
Miner.    The  True  Book  of  Our 
Post  Office  and  Its  Help^rs> 
pp.  17-22 
Pope,    Your  Worlds  Let's 
Visit  the  Post  Office, 
pp.  22-24 
Preston.    -Greenfield  and  Far 
'  Awa^ 


pp.  112-115 
Shay.    What  Happens  When  You 
Mail  a  Letter,  pp.  1-19 

Pictures  listed  above 


^  In  the  Trank  Porter  Graham  Project,  cancelling  and  sorting  were  the  two 
processes  emphasized  inside  the  post  office  in  dramatic  play.     The  details  of 
facing,  primary  sortin-g,  secondary  sorting  and  other  processes  described  in 
books  were  not  emphasized  in  the  lessons,  since  they  were  not  acted  out  in  the 
dramatic  play. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information' 
and  Comments 


Dramatizing  what  happens  to  letters  after 
the  postman  takes  them  out  of  the  mailbox 
(i.e.,  caking  letters  in  a  truck  to  the  post 
,offlce;  cancelling  the  stamps;  sorting  the 
letters;  delivering  letters  to  pupils  in 
class) 


Suggested  props:  mailbox, 
letters,  mail  truck,  ''hand 
canceller"  eras'»r,  sorting 
boxes,  mail  bag 


Ar  pupllr.  havr  dramatic  play  in  the  post  office^  they  regularly  say  they  need 
mere  leil-ci^i^. 

2.    Writing  letters  and  addressing  envelopes 
for  dramatic  platy  ' 


Listening  to  the  teacher  read  a  book  about 
a  boy  who  wants  to  get  a  letter 

Learning  to  use  the  correct  form  in 
writing  letters 

Learning  to  use  the  correct  form  in 
addressing  envelopes;  learning  that  the 
post  office  can't  deliver  the  letters 
if  the  address  isn't  correct 


Beim.     Country  Mailman 


See  language  books  used  in 
locals  district* 

Pope.    Your  World,  Let's 
Visit  the  Post  Office, 
p.  21 


Learning  about  the  zip  code  Colonius.     At  the  Post  Office^ 

p.  19 

Greene.    Where  Does  Your 
Letter  Go?  p.  16 

Henroid.    I  Know  a  Postman, 
pp.  lA-15  ^  • 

Shay.'  What  Happens  When  You 
m  Mail  a  Letter,  p.  15 

Av.  chilM**  ':  <^ontinue  to  have  dramatic  play  in  the  post  office^  they  sell  all  of 
fhij  r.tamr'^'       (V.is tonmrs ^  and  they  mention  in  the  pcst-play  discussion    that  they 
'irnd  more  s)^cmiD^. 


Learning  about  stamps 

Looking  at  stamps  the  teacher  ^nd  pupils 
bring  to  school 


NOTE 


llie  dramatizations  in  this  section  are  part  of  the  social  studies 
lessons  to  prepare  pupils  for  dramatic  play.     They  involve  only  a  few 
pupils  with  the  rest  Of  the  class  observing.    These  dramatizations  give 
pupils  ideas  for  the  spontaneous  dramatic  play  in  which  every  child  has  a 
job  and  there  is  no  audience. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Reading  a  teacher-prepared  chart  on  stamps; 
learning  which  kind  of  stamp  is  used  for 
first  class  letters  that  travel  by  train  or 
truck;  learning  that  an  airmail  stamp  is  put 
on  letters  •"hat  travel  by  airplane 

Reading  on  the  chart  "Stamps''  that  workers 
in  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
make  stamps 

Pretending  that  they  are  workers  in  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  making  stamps  of 
different  denominations  for  dramatic  play 

Looking  at  a  classroom  map  of  the  United 
States;  pointing  to  and  naming  different 
cities  and  states;  discussing  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  send  a  first  class  letter 
by  truck  or  train  or  by  airplane  to  various 
places  in  the  United  States 

Discussing  what  the  post  office  does  with  , 
money  from  selling  stamps;  learning  that 
the  money  pays  for  the  postmen  and  for 
postal  services 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments  

Chart  "Stamps"  in  this 
section  of  guide 


Using  office  addressing 
labels  on  perforated  paper 
to  make  stamps 


Information  in  film  Postman. . . 
Rain  or  Shine,  and  on  back 
of  flat  picture  "Serving  . 
Customers"  from  S.V.E. 
Postal  Helpers  picture  set 


Looking  at  stamp  collections  brought  in  by 
primary  pupils  or  by  older  pupils  in  other 
classes 

Discussing^ the  fact  that  in  dramatic  play 
the  postal  clerks  often  don't  know  how  much 
money  to  charge  for  various  quantities  of 
stamps 

Learning  the  arithmetic  involved  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  stamps  of  various  denomi- 
nations:   How  much  should  be  charged  for 
various  quantities  of  stamps?    What  coins 
should  the  customer  give  to  the  postal 
clerk?    How  much  change  should  be  given? 

Making  charts  for  the  post  office  center 
showing  the  cost  of  various  quantities 
of  stamps  of  different,  denominations  (e.g. 
one  11  cent  stamp  costs  11  cents;  two 
11  cent  stamps  cost  22 'cents;  three  11 
cent  stamps  cost  33  cefnts;  four  11  cent 
stamps  cost  44  cents) 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Dramatizing  postal  clerks  selling  stamps  to 
pupi  1  cu>;toiners 


Sources  of  Infoxrraation 
and  Comments  


Suggested  props:  stamps 
made  by  pupils,  play  money 


As  children  continue  to  m-ke  stamps  of  different  donominations,  the  teacher  V^^wis 
lessonc.  oyi  aimail  a^id  tne  different  ways  mil  travels. 

4,    Learning  how  letters  travel  by  airplane  and 
by  other  means  of  transportation 


Looking  at  parts  of  one  or  m'bre  films  that 
show  the  different  ways  mail  travels 


A  Letter  to  Grandmother 
The  Mailman 
Modern  Post  Office 
Our  Post  Office 
Postman^ « «Rain  or  Shine 
Where  Do  Our  Letters  Go? 


Looking  at  parts  of  filmstrips  that  show 
how  mail  travels 

Looking  at  a  flat  picture 


Reading  or  listening -to  the  teacher  read 
one  or  more  books  about  the  ways  that 
mail  travels;  lo9klng  at  pictures  in  books 

Learning  that  mail  travels  by  truck, 
van,  train,  airplane,  bus,  helicopter, 
shlp^ 

Learning  chat  drivers  of  mail  trucks 
take  mail  sacks  from  the  post  office  to 
the  train  station  and  load  the  mail 
onto  tr'\ins 

Learning  that  mail  trucks  take  sacks  of 
mail  to  the  airport  where  they  are  loaded 
onto  planes;  that  after  the  airplane 
flies  CO  its  destination  and  lands,  the 
airmail  is  taken  from  the  plane  to  a  post 
office;  that  In  this  post  office  the  letters 

(continued) 


The  Mailman 
Our  Post  Office 

Postal  Helpers.  S*V,E/ 
picture  "Loading  Mail  * 
at  Airport"  . 

Colonius.  «  At  the  Post  Office, 

pp.  22-25,-28-29  * 
Greene.    Where  Does  -a  Letter 

Go?    pp.  31-37 
Miner.    The  True  Book  of  Our 

Post  Office  and  Its  Helpers, 

pp.  23-26,  28-33 
Pres  ton .    Greenfield  and  Far; 

Away,  pp.  117-llS 
Pope.    Your  World^  Let's  Visit 

the  Post  Office,  pp.  29-30 
Shay.    What  Happens  When  You 

Mail  a  Letter,  pp.  20-23 


^  The  way  of  transporting  mail  is  changing.    More  mail  is  being  transported  by  air- 
plane and  less  by  train.    Teachers  should  read  the  newspapers,  keep  up-to-date  on 
the  changes  In  the  postal  service,  and  teach  pupils  accordingly. 
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Sources  of  Information 

Lessons  and  Activities  and  Commencs  

are  sorted  and  deliver.ed,  or  put  in  sacks 
to  travel  by  train  or  truck  or  another 
airlines  to  the  letters*  destination 

Deciding  that  in  the  pupils*  post  office  letters 
with  airmail  stamps  will  be  loaded  onto  mail 
trucks,  taken  to  a  dramatic  play 'airpor*:  and 
loaded  onto  small  planes;  that  the  small  planes 
will  take  the  airmail  to  a  second  airport  in 
another  paVt  of  the  classroom;  that  there  will 
be  a  small  post  office  with  a  sorting  box  at 
this  airport  where  the  letters  will  be  sorted 
and  dellve  redl 

Discussing • the  location  in  the  dramatic 
play  area  of  the  airport  and  airport  post 
office  ^ 

Dramatizing  what  happens^  to  airmail  as 
described  above;  choosing  a  driver  of 
the  mail  truck,  a  pilot,  air  controllers, 
a  postman  at  the  airport  post  office 


Suggested  props:    letters  with 
airmail  stamps,  mail  truck, 
small  airplane,  round  parts  of 
old  earphones  for  pilots  and 
air  controllers,  sorting  box 
for  airport  post  office 


Making  a  mural  on  the  different  ways  that 
mail  travels 


/;;;  thf^  rhildrcn  cmtinue  to  have  dramatic  play,  they  discuss  the  need  for  move 
than  mip  nai'box  in  the  dramatic  play  community. 

5.    Learning  about  mailboxes 

Looking  at  a  flat  picture  of  two  mailboxes —         Postal  Helpers .  S.V.E. 
a  box  for  mailing  letters  and  a  storage  box;  picture  ''Mailbox  Pickup" 

noting  the  different  colors  of  the  boxes; 
noting  the  Hours  of  Collaction  card  on  one  box 


^  In  dramatic  play  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project,  the  letters  ware  picked  up 
from  mailboxes  and  put  in  mail  trucks,  taken  to  the  post  office  where  they  were  ^ 
cancelled  and  sorted,  and  then  delivered  to  pupils;  only  the  -airmail  was  not 
immediately  delivered  but  was  taken  to  the  airport.     No  mail  was"p>tt  on  trains  or 
other  means  of  transportation,  although  a  primary  teacher  could  plan  to  have  some 
mail  travel  by  train  and  ship  in  the  dramatic  play. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

^  Listening  to  the  teacher  read  about  the  Hours 
of  Collection  card;  looking  at  pictures  in 
books  of  an  Hours  of  Collection  card 


Noticing  the  Hours  of  Collection  card  in  a 
film 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments  

Schloat .    Adventures  of  a 

Letter,  p.  8 
Shay.    What  Happens  When  You 

Mai?  ?  Tetter,  pp.  5,  8-9 

A  Letter  to  Grandmother 


Reading  a  chart  on  a  trip  to  a  mailbox 

Taking  a  walking  trip  to  look  at  mailboxes; 
looking  at  the  color  of  mailboxes;  looking 
at  the  Hours  of  Collection  cards 


Chart  in  this  section  of  guide 


Returning  to  class  and  coloring  pictures  of 
mailboxes;  discussing  the  fact  that  some 
mailboxes  in  the  real  community  have  recently 
been  repainted  and  are  not  exactly  like  the 
mailboxes  pictured  in  books  and  the  S.V.ci*. 
picture 

Constnicting  mailboxes  of  cardboard  or  wood 
for  the  dramatic  play  community;  painting 
6he  mailboxes  to  look  like  the  boxes  in  the 
local  community 

Making  an  Hours  of  Collection  card  for  the 
mailboxes  in  the  dramatic  play  community 

Deciding  where  to  put  the  mailboxes  in  the 
dramatic  play  community 


Picture  and  books  listed 
above . 


Tn  ohserviyui  the  dramatic  p'^ay  the  teacher  notes  that  the  postmen  are  often  not 
oery  bucjj.     Tyi  questioning  the  pupils,  th.^  teacher  realizes  that  they  don't  knou 
all  th e  dv t  i ecy  of  pos  tmeyi . 


6.     Learning  about'  the  duties  of  a  postman 

Looking  at  part  of  a  filmstrip  which  shows 
a  postman  sorting  and  delivering  mail  and  a 
truck  bringing  mail  to  a  storage  box  for 
the  postman 

Looking  at  flat  pictures  of  a  postman  sorting 
and  delivering  mail,  and  of  a  postal  driver 
loading  a  sack  of  extra  mail  onto  a  truck  to 
be  taken  to  a  storage  box  for  the  postman 


Our  Post  Office 


Postal  Helpers.  S.V.E. 

pictures  "Sorting  Mail," 
"Delivering  Mail,"  and 
"Loading  Relay  Trucks" 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
one  or  more  books  about  the  duties  of  a 
pos  tman 

Learning  that  the  postman  is  also 
called  a  carrier 

Learning  that  the  postman  or  mail 
carrier  goes  to  the  post  office,  sorts 
the  maii  for  his  route,  delivers  the 
mail;  that  on  his  route  he  gets  extra 
mall  to  deliver  from  a  storage  box 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Hastings,     About  Postmen 

(entire  book"^  or  parts  of: 
ColoniuS'     At  the  Post  Office, 

pp.  5,  17 
Greene .    I  Want  to  Be  a 

Postman,  pp.  10-13 
Greene.    Where  Does  a  Letter 

Go?    pp.  38~A0 
Henroid.     I  Know  a  Pos tman > 

pp,  5-12,  16-28,  31-35 
Miner.    The  True  Book  of  Our 

Post  Office  and  Its  Helpers, 

pp.  35-AO 
Pope,    Your  World,  Let's  Visit 

the  Post  Office,  pp,  13-16 


Deciding  that  in  the  dramatic  play  the 
postman  will -perform  the  above*  duties  and 
also  do  the  Job  of  the  postal  driver: 
picking  up  mail  frpm  the  mailboxes  and 
taking  it  in"a  truck  to  the  post  office; 
bringing  extra  mail  in  a  truck  from  the 
post  office  to  the  storage  box;  taking 
airmail  in  a  mail  truck  to  the  airport 

Coloring  pictures  of  postmen 


7.    Learning  that  people  need  to  have  special 
qualifications  and  training  "to  be  postal  workers 
!t  ^ 
Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
one  or  more  books  about  the  qualifications 
and  training  of  postmen 


Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  a 

Pos  tman ,  pp.  6-9 
Has'tings.    About  Postmen,  p.  4 
Miner,     The  True  Book  of  Our 

Post  Office  and  Its  Helpers, 

^pV  10-11 


Learning  tfiat  postal  workers  must  be 
healthy;   they  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  to- make  change,  to  know  numbers, 
to  pass  a  test 

Deciding  that  the  postal  workers  in 
dramatic  play  will  get  regular  checkups 
from  the  doctor 

Drama ti?lng  a  postal  worker  gutting 
a  checkup  from  the  doctor 
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Le>ssons  and  Activities 

iVlum  thr  fr.j.'hrr  puts  a  m/c  t>2  *hr  po.-^'  office  o^- 
do  not  hioi.^  hci:  to  use  it  correctly • 

8.    Learning  to  use  a  scale 

^Weighing  letters;  learning  how  to  read  the 
*    scale;   figuring  out  the  cost  by  the  ounce 

Learning  that  packages  are  called  parcel 
post 

Looking  at  a  flat  picture  of  a  parcel 
post  window  in  the  post  office 

Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher 
read  one  or  more  books  about  parcel  post 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Cotnments  [ 

^ntevy  she  notices  that  children 


Bringing  empty  packages  to  school  to  be 
used  as  parcel  post;  weighing  the  parcel 
post;  figuring  out  how  much  it  costs  to 
send  the  parcel  post  in  dramatic  play 

9r    Taking  .1  field  trip  <-o  the  local  post  office 

Listening  to  the  teacher  read  a  book 


Postal  Helpers;  S^V.E. 

picture  "Serving  Customers*' 

Colonius.    At  the  Post  Office, 
p.  9 

Greene.    Where  Does  a  Letter 

Go?    pp^  ^-21 
Hastings.    About  Postmen,  p.  20 
Pope.    Your  Worldy  Let's  Visit 

the  Post  Office,  p.  7 

Teacher  makes  chart  of  cost  per 
pound  or/and  ounce  of  sending 
parcel  post  in  dramatic  play 


Pope.    Your  World,  Let's  Visit 
the  Post  Office 


Writing  letters  and  bringing  them  on  the 
'trip  to  mail  at  the  post  office 

Noticing  the  U.  S..  flag  outside  the  post 
office 

Noticing  slots  for  mailing  letters  inside 
the  post  office,  the  cancelling  machine, 
the  sorting  boxes,  the  mail  sacks,  the 
scales,  parcel  post 

Noticing  the  dead  letter  box 

Noticing  the  different  kinds  of  stamps. 
Including  postage-due  stamps 


Checklist  for  trip  in  this 
section  of  guide 
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Lessons  *ind  Activities 


Sources  of  Info  nun t ion 
and  Comments 


On  return  from  the  field  trip,  writing  thank- 
yon  letters  or. stories,  making  postage-due 
stamps,  putting  a  flag  by  the  post  office  center 

10.     Pecidinft  to  make  slots  in  a  box  for  mailing 
letters  Inside  the  classroom  post  office 

/Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
-   about  slots  in  one  or  more  books;  looking 
at  pictures  in  books 


Buchheimer •     Let 's  Go  to  a 

Post  Office,  p.  15 
Colonius .    At  the  Post  Office, 

p.  11 

Greene,    Where  Does  a  Letter 

Go?    p.  Ik 
Pope.    Your  World,  Ler.'s 

Visit  the  Post  Office,  p. 19 


Noting  that  in  the  post  office  they  visited 
and  in  the  pictures  in  the  books,  there  is 
a  slot  for  "airmail  and  special  delivery,*' 
for  "out-of-town  mail,"  for  "local  mail" 

Deciding  which  slots  they  will  have  (e.g., 
one  slot  for  "airmail,"  one  slot  for  "in 
class,"  one  slot  for  "out-of-class") 

11.  Deciding    to  have  a  dead  letter  box  in  the 
post  office 

Remembering  the  dead  letter  box  the  class 
'saw  on  the  field  trip 

Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
about  tho  dead  letter  box;  learning  that 
tlje  dead  letter  box  is  for  letters  that  are' 
not  addressed  completely,  and  that  do  not 
Ijavc  a  return  address 

12.  Participating  in  a  research  lesson  by 
reading  books  or  viewing  a  films  trip 

Discussing  the  need  for  this  research 
lesson  to  determine  if  pupils  are  correctly 
portraying  postal  workers  in  their  dramatic 
play 

Reading  books  and  answering  questions  or 
looking  at  a  filmstrip;  if  they  finish  early, 
drawing  a  picture  of  postal  workers 


Buchheimer .     Let^s  Go  to  a 
Post  Office,  p.  26 


Procedures  for  this  lesson 
on  pp-  24-28  of  this  guide 


Questions  on  books  in  this 
sction  of  guide 
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Sources  of  Information 

Lessons  and  Activities  and  Comments  *  

Sharing,  what  they  "have  read  in  books  or 
viewed  in  ^the  filmstrip;  deciding  if  there  ^ 
is  .anything  new  to  add  to  the  post  office  . 
or  to  do  as  postal  Vorkers  in  dramatic  play 


SAMPLE 'SPELLING  WORDS 

1.  letter 

2 .  s  tamp 

3.  mailbox 

4.  jnail 

5.  truck 

6.  post  office 

7.  slot 

8.  cancel 

9.  postmark 

10.  sort 

11 .  mailba,^ 

12.  mailman 

13.  postman 

14.  airmail 

15 .  airplane 

16.  train 
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NOTE  1_  ' 
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Throughout  the  study  of  postal  workers,  pupils  have  listened  to  the 
teacher  read  books,  and  many  individual  pupils  have  Independently  looked 
at  books  in  their  free  time.     This  is  the  first  research  lesson  on  postal" 
workers  in  which  many  pupils  are  reading  books  in  a  teacher-directed  lesson. 
The  teacher  sl\ould  not  ^>lan  this  la^son  until  pupils' have  participated  in 
dramatic  play  and  had  many  concrete  experiences  on  the  post  office.  These 
concrete  experiences  will  help  them  bring  meaning  to  the  printed  page  in 
books  and  to  the  text  on  the  filmstrips. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Sample  charts  to  be 
read  before  films 


Film:     A  T.Ptter  eo  Grandmother 


A  gtrl  mails  a  letter. 

See  the  card  on  the  mailbox. 


Hours  of  Collection 
Daily  except  Sat,,  Sun.,  and 
Holidays 


A.M. 


P,M, 


10:00 

11:15  •  1=30 


The-mailman  puts  the  letters  in  a  mail  truck. 

At  the  post  office  the  letters  are  put  in  the  cancelling  machine. 
The  machine  prints  the  postmark  and  makes  lines  on  the  stamp.  ^ 
The  letters  are  sorted.  , 

Tlie  mail  goes  on  a  train  to  a  to^i  near  Grandmother, 
The  mail,  is  sorted  at  the  post  office  in  that  town. 

Grandmother  gets  the  letter.  ^      .  ^ 

Grandmother  sends  a  parcel  post  package  to  the  girl. 

What  do  we  need  in  our  post  office? 

Film;     The  Mailman 

We  will  see  a  mailbox. 
We  will  see  parcel  post. 
.We  will  see  the  cancelling  machine. 
We  will  see  mailmen  sorting  letters. 

Tlie  mailman  is  called  a  carrier. 

The'  mailman  has  a  key  to  open  the  mailboxes . 

The  mailman  puts  some  letters  in  a  storage  box. 

We  will  see  a  girl  mail  a  letter  in  the /'Airmail"^  slot  in  the  post  office. 

Airmail 


Some  mail  travels  by  truck. 

.Some  mail  travels  by  helicopter. 

Some  mail  travels  by  airplane. 

Some  mail  travels  by  car. 

What  do  we  need  in  our  post  office? 
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Sample  charts  to  be 
read  before  films 


Fi Im :     The  Modem  Post  Office 


The  mailman  picks  up  letters  from  a  mailbox. 
He  puts  the  mail  in  a  sack. 

He  takes  the  mail  in  a  truck  to  the  post  office. 


In  a  modern  post  office  much  work  is  done  by  machine. 
•   Stamps  are  cancelled  by  a  machine. 

The  cancelled  stamp  cannot  be  used  again. 

In  this  post  office  some  mail  is  sorted  by  machine. 

Some  mail  travels  by  train  or  bus  or  truck. 
Some  mail  'travels  by  air. 

Airmail  is  the  fastest  way  to  send  lette/rs. 


A.  boy  and  a  girl  mail  a  letter  ^in  the  "Out  of  Town"  slot. 
They  do  not*send  money  in  the  mail. 
They  send  a  postal  money  order. 

Letters  are  cancelled  and  a  postmark  is  put  on  them. 

Letters  are  sorted. 

Letters  are  tied  in  bundles. 

The  bundles  of  letters  are  put  in  mail  pouches. 

Some  mail  pouches  are  put  on  trains. 
Some  mail  pouches  are  put  on  airplanes. 
Parcel  post  can  go  by  train,  plane,  or  truck. 


Film:     Our  Post  Office 
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Sample  charts  to 
read  before  films 


J-' 


Film:     Postman. Rain  or  Shine 

Some  postmen  walk  to  deliver  mail. 
Some  postmen  drive  trucks. 

Bob  and  Betty  send  a  letper  to  Grandmother. 
Grandmother  writes  a  letter. 
She  puts. the  5:ip  code  on  the  envelope. 
What  else  is  on  the  envelope? 

Grandmother  buys  a  stamp  and  mails  the  letter. 
Some  of  the  stamp  money  pays  for  the  wstman. 

There  are  slots  in  the  post  office. 

in  town  out  of  town  .  airmail 

The  stamps- arc  cancelled. 
The  letters  are  sorted. 

Trucks,  airplanes,  and  trains  carry  the  mail. 

The  postman  sorts  the  letters  for  his  route. 

He  delivers  Grandmother's  letter  to  the  children. 


Film:    Where  Do^Our  'Let t^rs__Go?  , 

Mother  ?.nd  Carol  send  invitations  to  the  birthday  party  for  Jerry^ 
They  put  the  address  and  a  stamp  on  the  envelope. 
What  do  tiioy  forget  to  put  on  the  envelope? 

Carol  mails  the  invitations  in  a  mailbox. 
The  invitation  to  Billy  is  going  out  of  town. 

A  mailman  in  a  mail  truck  picks  up  the  invitations  from  the  mailbox. 
The  mailman  takes  the  invitations  to  the  post  office. 

In  the  post  office  the  stamps  are  cancelled.  / 
The  letters  are  sorted.* 

The  invitation  to  Billy  is  put  on  a  train. 
The  mailman  delivers  the  invitations. 

Aunt  Margaret  sends  a  parcel  post  package  to  Jerry. 
She  sends  it  airmail. 

Jerry  has  a  happy  birthday  party. 
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Sample  charts  prepared  by 
the  teacher  or  dictated  by 
pupils 

1 

Stamps 

Wliat  kind  of  stamps  are  there? 
Tills  .stamp  is  an  8c  stamp. 

tf  .you  mail  a  letter  to  Chapel  Hill,  you  use  an  8c  stamp. 
An  8c  stamp  Is  for  first  class  mail  that  travols  by  train,  truck,  or  van. 

Tliis  is  an  airmail  stamp. 
It  costs  lie. 

Why  does  an  airmail  stamp  cost  more  than  a  stamp  for  a  letter  that  travels  by 

train  or  by  truck? 
A  letter  witli  an  airmail  stamp  will  go  by  airplane. 
Airmail  goes  fas::er  than  mail  with  8c  stamps.  -  — 

Stamps  are  made  in  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  , 

We  need  stamps  for  our  post  office. 


Trip  to  the  Mailbox 

We  will  go  to  look  at  the  mailbox  near  the  school. 

We  will  notice  the  color  of  the  mailbox. 

We  will  see  the  words  "U.^S."  Mail"  on  the  box. 

We  will  see  a  card  with  "Hours  of  Collection"  on  it. 

The  card  gives  the  times  the  mailman  will  pick  up  the  mail  from  the  box. 

We  need  a  card  with  "Hours  of  Collection"  on  our  mailbox. 

We  must  decide  the  hours  of  collection  of  mail  in  our  mailbox. 


As  tliere  continue  to  be  changes  in  the  U.  S.  Postal  Sei:vice,  the  teacher  may 
need  to  rewrite  this  chart.    More  and  more  first  class  mail  with  8c  stamps  is 
being  sent  by  airplane,  if  there  Is  available  space. 
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Sample  checklist  for 
field  trip 

TRIP  TO  U.S.  POST  OFFICE 

flag   

ma  i  1  box   

hours  of  collection  card   . 

slots  for  letters  

conce  Ming  mach  i  ne  

sorting  boxes 

scale  ■ 

mai  I  -pouches  _____ 

parcel  post   

postage-due  stamp   

mai  I  truck   

dead  letter  box   

89 


Incur  post  office  wewill  weigk  pack^^g 
-for  parcel  post.  We  will  use  a  scale. 
Put  an  X  where  you  put  the  package. 


lib. 

50* 

2  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

9^ 


^^^^^>vTh\s  package  I  pound  (lib.). 

V  *  )  (Show  where  the  arrcvf  points. 

l^r'lM   iTKlc  package  wHI  cost_  *  to  mail 


rni\s  package  weighs  3  pounds  ^3 lbs.). 
Show  where  the  arrow  points. 

TKis  package  will  cost  —Jtomail. 
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Sample  letters  teacher  writes 
to  pupils  for  dramatic  play 


^  Date 

Dear  > 


We  have  a  police  station. 

We  have  a  communications  divisibn. 

We  have  a  dispatcher. 

We  have  police  cars. 

We  have  fingerprinting. 

Your  friend, 
Miss  Golden 

/ 

Date 

Dear   


Bank  tellers  cash  checks. 
Bank  tellers  take  deposits. 
Bank  tellers  count  money. 
Waht  else  do  they  do? 

Your  friend, 
Miss  Golden 


Date 

Dear  » 

We  will  go  to  the  post  office. 
We  will  5ee  the  cancelling  machine. 
We  will  see  how  letters  are  sorted. 
What  else  will  we  see? 

Love , 

Miss  Golden 


Date 

Dear  »' 

We  went  to  the  hospital. 
We^aw  a  nurse  bathing  a  baby. 
W^a^KJ         physical  therapy  room 
We  saw  a  dietician. 
We  went  into  the' pharmacy . 

Your  friend, 
Miss  Golden 


*  

^  The  teacher  duplicates  each  letter  and  fills  in  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  her 
class.  91 
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Barr/Jene.    Mr.  Zip  and  the  U.  S.  Mall 


Sample  questions  on  books 
for  pupil  research  lesson 


1.  VHiat  wliT^Jow  did  Mother  go  to  with  her  package? 

2.  Wliy  did  the  clerk  weigh  the  package?  " 

3.  Name  some  ways  mall  Is  carried. 

4.  Read  Mr.  Zip's  Picture  Dictionary,     Draw  a  stamp. 


Cancel  It. 


Colonlus,  Lillian.     At  the  Post  Office 

1.  Why  was  the- rcall  clerk  happy  with  Mrs.  Allen's  package?    page  9 

2.  Where  does  Roger  drop  his  letter?    page  11 

3.  What  does  the  cancelling  machine  do?    page  15 

4.  Wliat  Is  brought  to  the  airport  from  other  post .  of f i'ces?    page  29 

5.  Look  at  the  sorting  boxes  on  page  17.     Draw  sorting  boxes. 


Greene,  Car la.     1  Want  to  Be  a  Postmau 

1.  What  doe?  a  postman  need  to  know? 

2.  Where  does  the  postman  put  the  mail  he  can't  carry  in  his  bag? 

3.  What  happens  to  Hank's  letter  after  he  puts  it  in  the  mailbox? 

4.  What  does  the  machine  put  on  the  stamps? 

5.  Wiiat  are  5  ways  the  mall  travels? 


Miner,  Irene.     The  True  Book  of  Our  Post  Office  and  Its  Helpers 

1.  What  do  clerks  do  x^jith  letters?    page  18 

2.  What  does  a  machine  do  to  stamps?    page  20 

3.  Wlicre  Is  airmail  taken?    page  23 

4.  How  does  mail  travel'T   pages  24,  25 

5.  Wliat  does  the  mailman  do  with  the  letters  at  his  desk?    page  37 

6.  What  goes  by  parcel  pose?    page  A2 


Shny,  Arthur.     What  Happens  Wlien  You  Mail  a  Letter* 

1.  How  doos  the  mailman  open  the  mailbox? 

2.  Whnt  dors  a  cance  1 !  in?,  machine  do? 

\.  What   l  >  the  fnsLesL  way  to  send  a  letter  lo  New  York? 

4.  Look  nt  tlie  other  pictures  in  the  book 


^  In  some  books  the  pages  are  not  numbered.  The  teacher  can  put  markers  in  these 
books  Lo  help  ciiildren  find  the  pages  with  the  answers. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  MAILBOX 

1.  Make  a  tall  rectangular  box  approximately  8"  x  12".    In  order  that  mailing 
and  pick-up  slots  may  be  included,  cut  the  front  and  back  pieces  of  wood  2  inches 
shorter  than  the  sides. 

r 

2.  Nail  the  front  piece  of  wood  ]ow,  thus  leaving  a  slot  at  the  top  for  mailing. 

3.  Nail  the  back  piece  of  wood  high,  thus  leaving  a  slot  at  the  bottom  for 
picking  up  mail. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  MAIL  TRUCK 


1.    For  the  base  of  the  truck  cut  a  piece  of  1"  stock  6  inches  by  12  inches. 
For  the  sides  cut  two  pieces  of  1/4"  plywood  8  inches  by  12  inches.    Cut  an 
angular  corner  from  each  of  the  Side  boards.    The  three  boards  will  form  the 
main  body  of  the  truck.    Drill  window  holes  before  assembling.    Use  brads  and 
glue  to  assemble  this  unit. 


Hole  for  Window 


Washer 

Wheel  ^ 
Washer 

Screw  ^ 


Nails 


Attach  the 
wheel  with 
a  wood  screw 
and  washer. 
Drill  a  small 
set  hole  in 
the  axle  for 
each  wood 
screw. 


2.  Cut  two  axles  from  1"  by  1"  stock. 

3.  Make  the  seat  of  the  truck  from  two  pieces  of  1"  by  2"  nailed  edge  to  edge. 
For  the  steering  wheel  drill  a  1/4"  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  truck.    Drive  a 
piece  of  1/4"  dowel  into  this  hole.    Attach  a  button  mold  to  the  dowel  for  the 
steering  wheel. 


Wheel  and  Dowel 


%^L^^,i  ^         Base  of  Truck 
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4»     For  the- top  of  the  truck  cut  a  piece  of  1/4"  plywood  6  1/2  inches  by 
10  inches.    Use  brads  and  glue  to  attach  the  top  to  the  sides  of  the  truck. 
For  the  back  door  attach  a  piece  of  wood  with  leather  or  metal  hinges. 
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Preston,  Ralph  C.  ;  Mcintosh,  Martha;  and  Cameron,  Mildred  M.    Greenfield  and 
Far  Away.    Lexington,  Mass.:    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1964,  pp.  112-120. 

More  Difficult  Reading  Level 

Buchheimer,  Naomi.    Let's  Go  to  a  Post  Office.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1957.  " 

Colonlus,  Lillian, and  Schroeder,  Glenn  W.    At  the  Post  Office.     Chicago:  Melmont 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1967. 

Kehr,  Ernest  A.    My  Hobby  Is  Collecting  Stamps.     New  York:    Hart  Book  Co.,  Inc.. 
1955. 

This  book  is  more  of  a  reference  for  the  teacher  than  a  book  to  be  read 
by  primary  pupils. 

Schloat,  G.  Warren,  Jr.    Adventures  of  a  Letter.    New  York:    Charles  Sdribner's 
Sons,  1949. 

Shay,  Arthur.    What  Happens  C>Jhen  You  Mail  a  Letter.    Chicago:    Reilly  and  Lee  Co 
1967. 
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FILMS 

>A  Letter  to  Grandmother.  2d  ed.    Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1964.     14  n,in. 
sd . ,  bw. ,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  111.    $3.40.                                .  \ 

The  Mailman >     2d  ed.    Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corjporation,  1964. 
II  min.,  sd.  ,  color,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  111.  $4.05. 

The  Modern  Post  Office.     Film  Associates  of  California  and  Wandia  Visuals, 
1967.     12  min.,  sd.,  color,  16  mm. 
Available:    U.  of  111.  $4.65. 

Postman. . .Rain  or  Shine.    2d  ed.    Charles  Cahill.and  Associates,  Inc.,  1953. 
14  min.,  sd.  ,  color,  16  ram. 

Available:    U.  of  111.  $4.25. 

Our  Post  Office.     Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation,  1956. 
11  min. ,  sd. ,  bw. ,  16  mm. 

Available:     Indiana  U.  $3.15. 

Where  Do  Our  Letters  Go?    Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1956.     11  min.,  sd., 
color,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  111.  $4.05. 


FILM  LOOPS 

The  Postman.    Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1967.    4  min.,  color,  8  mm. 
(Community  Workers  Series). 


FILMSTRIPS 

Let's  Go  to  a  Post  Office.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1968.    40  fr.,  color,  and 
phonodisc  Is.,  12  in.,  33  1/3  rpm.,  12  min. 

The  Mailman.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1953.    42  fr.,  color.     (Community  Helpers 
Series). 

Mr.  Zip  and  the  U.  S.  Mail.    New  York  Times  Book  and  Educational  Division, 

Kducarlonnl  Enrichment  Materials,  Inc.,  1969.  34  fr.,  color,  and  phonodisc 
pari        !  12  In.,  33  1/3  r|>.ii.  ^  5  min.     (Community  Helpers) . 

Our  Post  Office.     S.V.E.,  1960.     33  fr.,  color.     (True  Book  of  Community 
Helpers  Series) . 

The  Post  Office  and  Postal  Workers.    Eye  Gate,  Inc,  ,  1961.    42  fr.,  color. 
(Workers  for  the  Public  Welfare) . 
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Post  Office  Workers >    Curriculum  Films,. Inc. ,  I960,     29  fr,,  color,  (Community 
Workers  Series) . 

Railroads  and  Our  Mail.     Association  of  Amei;ican  Railroads,  n*d»,  25  fr.,  color. 

Special  Delivery  Story  of  Our  Post  Off^ce>    Troll  Associates,  1969,     42  fr., 
color. 


PICTURES 

Postal  Helpers.    Chicago:    Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1965.     8  color 
pictures,  15  x  21  in. 


TAPE 

Mailman  and  His  Work.    Mincom  Division  3M  Co.,  1968.    16  min. ,  3  3/4  I.P.S., 
(Wollensak  Social  Studies  Series) . 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SUPERMARKET  AND  IN  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
Dramatic  PlaV  of  Workers  in  the  Supermarket 

1.  Briaging  produce  from  the  wholesale  market 

2.  Helping  truck  drivers  unload  produce  from  trucks  at  the  back  of  the  super- 

market; checking  the  produce 

3.  Sorting  groceries,  meat,  produce,  and  other  items;  putting  them  in  the  right 

departments 
A.    Weighing  produce  on  a  scale 

5.  Wrapping  produce  and  putting  prices  on  the  produce  packages  (i.e.,  using 

cardboard  produce  trays  pupils  have  brought  from  home;  wrapping  the 
Lrays  with  saran  wrap;  writing  a  price  on  a  strip  of  masking  tape  on 
each  tray) 

6.  Weighing  meat  on  a  scale 

7.  Wrapping  meat  and  putting  prices  on  the  meat  packages  (i.e.,  using  card- 

board meat  trays  pupils  have  brought  from  home;  drawing  pictures  of 
meat,  cutting  out  the  pictures  and  pasting  them  on  the  trays;  wrapping 
the  trays  with  saran  wrap; 'writing  a  price  on  a  strip  of  masking  tape 
on  each  tray) 

8.  Putting  prices  on  oth^  items  sold  in  the  supermarket 

9.  Making  attractive  displays  of  food 

10.  Selling  groceries  and  other  items  to  customers  (i.e.,  adding  up  the  total 

amount \f  the  purchase,  charging  tax,  making  change) 

11.  Delivering  food  to  customers 

12.  Depositing -money  from  the  supermarket  in  the  bank 

13.  Mak'ing  signs  advertising  items  sold  in  the  supermarket;  putting  the  signs 

in  the  front  of  this  store 

dramatic  Play  of  Workers  in  Occupations  Related  to  the  Supermarket  (i>e.,  the 
^ruck  Fam.  the  Wholesale  Market,  and  Transportation  Industries 

\.    Growing  crops  on  the  farm;  planting  seeds  (pretend  seeds)  on  paper  or  cloth 
soil  on  the  floor  or  in  a  container  filled  with  sand  or  dirt;  using  ^ 
toy  tractors,  plows,  and  other  toy , farm  machines  on  the  "soil"  (farmer)^ 


^The  teacher  can  have  pupils  plant  real  seeds  in  soil  as  part  of  the 
science  experiences  related  to  this  study.    However,  in  dramatic,  play  pupils 
cannot  wait  for  the  crops  to  grow,  so  they  use  play  produce  to  take  to  the 
wholesale  market. 
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2.  Loading  crops  onto  a  truck;  driving  the  truck  to  the  wholesale  market 

( farmer) 

3.  Selling  produce  to  the  wholesale  market  (farmer) 

4.  Using  ships,  trains,  airplanes,  trucks  to  get  produce  from  other  states 

and  countries;  bringing  the  produce  in  trucks  or  trains  to  the 
wholesale  market  (workers  in  transportation  Industries) 

5.  Inspecting  produce  in  the  wholesale  market;  throwing  away  produce  that 

is  not  good  (worker  in  thes wholesale  market  and  the  U,  S.  Government 
Inspector)  \ 

6.  Selling  produce  to  buyers  from  supermarkets  (worker  in  the  wholesale 

market) 

7.  Loading  produce  onto  trucks;  driving  trucks^  with  produce  to  the  supermarket 

(worker  in  the  wholesale  market)^ 


\ 
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^This  list  of  dramatic  play  activities  describes  wha^  was  done  in  the 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Project.     Details  vary  from  community  to  community  con- 
cerning the  following:  (1)  whether  the  farmer  sells  his  crops  at  a  roadside 
stand  or  directly  to  the  wholesale  market;   (2)  whether  buyers  from  the 
wholesale  market  and/or  supermarket  come  directly  to  the  farm  to  buy  the 
produce^ or  whether  the  farmer  himself  takes  his  produce  to  the  wholesale  market 
to  sell  it;   (3)  which  workers  load  and  unload  the  trucks  at  the  wholesale 
market  and . supermarket ;  (A)  which  worker  transports  the  produce  from  the 
wholesale  market  to  the  supermarket:  whether  it  is  a  worker  in  the  wholesale 
market  or  a  worker  in  a  trucking  company.     Each  teacher  will  need  to  find  .out 
what  happens  at  the  farms,  wholesale  markets,  and  supermarkets  in  her  community, 
so  that  the  dramatic  play  will  be  authentic. 

2 

^The  dramatic  play  of  the  related  occupations  could  be  much  more  detailed. 
However,  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  the  main  focus  was  on  the  supermarket. 
The  related  occupations  were  studied  and  dramatized  briefly.     For  example,  the 
farm  and  wliolesale  market  were  studied  mainly  as  sources  for  the  produce  in  the 
supermarket.     Through  the  lessons  and  dramatic  play,  the  teachers  tried  to 
develop  the  concept  that  produce  is  grown  on  farms,  ^transported  to  the  wholesale 
uiarket,  and  from  there  to  the  supermarket  and  the  consumer.     Various  intermediate 
sources,  such  as  frozen  food  plants,  fruit  packing  houses,  and  canneries were 
not  studied  or  dramatized  in  this  project. 

In  the  lessons  preparing  them  for  dramatic  play,  pupils  were  not  taught 
the  details  about  th^  various  workers  in  each  occupation  related  to  the  super- 
market.    For  example,  only  one  pupil  was  chosen  to  work  in  the  wholesale  market 
during  dramatic  p'lay.    This,  pupil  did  all  the  jobs  associated  with  this  rtarket. 
Pupils  were  not  taught  about  all  the  diffei^^nC  workers  in  the  wholesale  market, 
such  as  the  manager,  buyer,  loader,  jobber,  swamper.     In  a  dramatic  play  project 
focusing  mainly  on  the  wholesale  market',  a  different  child  could  be  chosen  for 
each  or  these  jobs,  * 
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INTERACTION  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SUPERMARKET  WITH  WORKERS  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 

IN  THE  COMMUNITY 1  ^ 

1.  Workers  in  the  supermarkec  wait  on  customers  in  various  occupations  in  the 

community, 

2.  Workers  in  the  supermarket  interact  with  workers  in  the  wholesale  market 

who  deliver  produce  to 'them. 

3.  Workers  in  the  supermarket  deliver  food  to  customers  in  various  occupations, 
A.    Workers  in  the  supermarket  interact  with  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire  or 

fire  inspection  in  the  supermarket, 

5,  Workers  in  the  supermarket  deposit  money,  cash  checks,  and  get  change  in 

the  bank, 

6,  Workers  in  the  supermarket  ^buy  gasolin^  in  the  :>ervice  station, 

7,  Workers  in  the  supermarket  take  trips  on  the  airplane, 

8,  Workers  in  the  supermarket  go  to  the  restaurant, 

9,  Workers  In  the  supermarket  send  their  children  to  school, 

10.  Workers  in  the  supermarket  get  physical  examinations  at  the  hospital, 

11.  Workers  in  the  supermarket  buy  stamps,  mail  letters  and  packages  in  the 

post  office, 

12.  Workers  in  the  supermarket  use  police  services, 

13.  Workers  in  the  supermarket  go  to  traffic  court  if  they  get  tickets. 


PROPS  FOR  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SUPERMARKET  AND  IN  RELATEP  OCCUPATIONS 
Supermarket 

1.  A  table  or  desks,  boukcases  or  boxes  for  setting  up  the  supermarket. 

2.  Empty  containers,  cartons,  bottles,  cans  ' 

3.  Play  fruit  and  vegetables  (brought  by  pupils  or  purchased  in  a  toy  store) 

4.  Papier-mache  or  clay  produce 

5.  Saran  wrap,  empty  cardboard  meat  and  produce  trays 

6.  Paper,  crayons,  magic  markers  for  making  signs 

7.  Masking  tape,  magic  markers  for  putting  prices  on  items  sold  in  the 

supermarket , 
'8,  Scale 
9,    Cash  register 

10.  Play  money 

11.  Toy  telephone 

12.  Delivery  truck 


^Some  of  these  interactions  take  place  when  supermarket  ;^orkers  are  on  duty. 
Other  interactions  (e.g.,  items  7,  8,  9,  10,  11)  take  place  when  a  supermarket 
worker  is  on  a  break  from  his  job  or  is  off  duty. 

Workers  on  the  farm,  in  the  wholesale  market  and  transportation  industries 
also  interact  with  other  workers  in  the  community,  when  they  are  on  the  job  and 
when  they  are  off  duty.     It  is  not  necessary  to  specifically  enumerate  these 
interactions,  since  the  above  list  is  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  interactions 
that  take  place  in  the  dramatic  play  conmiunity, 

er|c  1 6  (a  .  • 
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Farm 

1.  Plav  Irult  and  vegetables 

2.  Seeds 

3.  Dirt  oc  sand  in  a  large  flat  container;  or  paper  or  cloth  on  the  floor  to 

reprfe^ent  soil 
A.    Toy  tractoKi  plow,  and  other  toy  farm  machines 

5.  A  few  toy  fa^  animals 

6.  Farm  truck 

7.  Barn 


Wholesale  Market 

.  K     Box  to  represent  the  wholesale  market 
2.    Small  containers,  such  as  V^rawberry  boxes,  for  the  play  produce 
3-  Truck 
4*    Play  money 


Transportation  Industries 

1.  Ship 

2.  Blue  paper  on  the  floor  for  the  harbor 

3.  Truck 
A.  Train 

5.  Airplane 

6*  Tagboard  signs  for  various  states  and  count'iries 

7.  Play  produce 


NOTE 


Each  teacher  will  not  need  to  obtain  every  prop  listed  here.  Each 
teacher  should  decide  which  props  her  particular  pupils  need  in  their 
dramatic  play.     Pupils  will  be  able  to  bring  some  of  the  props  from  home. 
Directions  for  constructing  a  delivery  truck,  a  farm  truck,  and  a  barn 
are  found  in  this  section  of  the  guide. 
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SUGGESTED  CLASSROCW  LESSONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS 
'     IN  THE  SUPERMARKET  AND  IN  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS        •  . 


The  superviavket  is  one  of  the  centers  set  up  in  the^yzrrccnged  environment  to  intro- 
duce the  study  of  the  community.    The  teacher  uses  desks  or  a  table ^  bookcases  or 
boxes  to  set  up  this  market.    She  arranges  empt^containers ^  cartons^  and  bottles 
in  a  disorganized  way  pn  the  shelves  or  boxes.    As  the  children  play  in  the  market^ 
some  of  them  begin  to  organize  the  food  into  departments.    When  the  teacher  intro-^ 
duces  lesso>LS  on  the  supermarket  into  the  social  studies  program^  she  begins  with 
more  infomation,on  departments. 


Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information, 
and  Comments 


1.    Learning  about  .departments  in  the 
supermarket 

Looking  at  flat  pictures  which  show 
different  departments  in  the  supermarket 
(e.g.,  frozen  foods;  snacks  and  candy; 
meat;  dairy;  produce) 


Reading  charts  on  films 

Looking  at  films  which  show  different 
departments  in  the  supermarket 


Looking  at  films trips  which  show 
different  departments  in  the  supermarket 

Lookin.  it  picture^  in  books  of  different 
departm^'nts 


Supermarket  Helpers*  SW.E. 
pictures  "Customer  Service," 
"Packaging  Produce," 
"Preparing  Meat,"  "Store 
Dairy  Manager" 

Charts  'in  this  section  of  guide 

The  Tood  Store 
Behind  the  Scenes^  at  a 
Supermarket- 

The  Grocer  ,  .  '  ; 

Supermarket  Workers 

Pictures  throughout  these  books: 
Bendick.     The  First  Book  of 
Supermarkets 

Gopdspeed .    Let's  Go  to  a 
Supermarket 

Pop Your  World,  Let's  Go 
to-  the.  Supermarket  . 


NOTE 


No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  all  of  the  lessons  and  activities  nor 
use  all  of  the  films  and  books  included  in  this  section.     EACH  TEACHER  WILL 
CHOOSE  THE  LESSONS  AND  MATERIALS  HER  PARTICULAR. PUPILS  NEED.  ^  These  lessons 
precede  or  follow  the  dramatic  play.    The  children  will  participate  in 
dramatic  play  at  least  once  a  week,  'and  the  teacher  will  plan  some  lessons 
and  activities  for  the  other  days  she  has  social  studies.    The  purpose  of 
these  lessons  is  to  give  pupils  information  needled  for  effective  play,  As 
pupils  gain  more  information,  their  play  will  become  more  involved,  and  "they 
will  portray  more  of  the  activities  of  workers  in  the  supemarket  and  related 
occupations.    The  lessony  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  the  sequence  presented 
here.  !  !  
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Sources  of  Information 
Lessons  and  Activities  and  Comments 


Decidiag  which  departments  to  put  in  the 
dramatic  play  supermarket  (e.g.,  frozen 
foods;  coffee- atid  tea;  cookies,  crackers, 
and  snacks;  canned  soups;  meat;  dairy; 
produce;  soaij)  ;  making  labels  to  put  on 
shelves  for  these  departments 

Bringin'g  in  more'eitipty  containers,  boxes, 
bottles,  cans,  and  cartons  for  the  super- 
market; sorfing  them  into  various  cate- 
•gories  or  departments  found  in  the 
supermarket  ^  « 

Bringing  in  fcardboard  meat  trays;  drawing 
pictures  of  meat  and  pasting  pictures 
onto  the  itirays  for  the  mea^  department; 
wrapping  meat  trays  with  saran  wrap 

Discussing  items  other  than  food  sold  in. 

the  supermarket  (e.g.,  soaps magazines ,  ' 

cooking  utensils,  dishes,  sewing 

supplies,  paper  supplies,  cosmetics) 

Looking  through  magazines;  cutting  out 
pictures  of  various  foods  and  items  sold^ 
in  the  supermarket;  categorizing  the 
(    pictures  into  departments  and  making  a  ^ 
mural  or  book  of  various  departments  in 

the  supermarket  ^ 

Cutting  our  pictures  on  teacher-prepare*-' 
dittos  of  foods  and  other  items  sold  in  the 
supermarket-;  sorting  the  v^ictures  and  pasting 
them  on  papers  divided  into  sections  repre- 
senting different  departments  in  the 
supermarket  / 

Drawing  pictures  of  the  different  departments 
in  the  supermarket 

As  pupilcy  3iU  up  the  ir^imts  in  the  -supermarket,  they  complain  that  they  don't 
have  any  produce. 

2.    Making  produce  for  the  supermarket 

Looking  at  real  produce  and  deciding  which 

produce  to  make  "\ 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Making  papier-mache  produce;  putting  rocks 
inside  the  papier-mache  produce  so  that  It 
can  be  weighed  in  the  market  in  dramatic  play 

Making  clay  produce  instead  of  papier-mache 
produce  (if  firing^ls  not  possible,  mixing 
glue  in  clay. -b'e fore  making  fruits  and 
vegetabJ.eS/ 

.^Painting  produce 

In  addition  to  papier-mache  or  clay  produce, 
bringing  in  play  fruits ^and  vegetables 
purchased  at  toy  stores 

Learning, that  produce  buyers  in  the  real 
supermarket  buy  some  produce  directly  from 
nearby  farms  and  orchards  and  some  produce 
from  wholesale  markets  in  the  area 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments  


Goodspeed •    Let's  Go  to  a 
.  Supermarket,  pp.  18-19 

Information  on  back  of  flat 

picture  ''Packaging  Produce,'' 
from  Supermarket  Helpers^^r^^ 
S*V.E.  picture  .s.eL/^ 


3.     Learning  about  farmers  growing  vegetables 
and  fruits^ 

Looking  at  one  or  more  films  that  show  the 
process  whereby  the  farmer  grows  fruits 
and  vegetables 

Learning  that  airplanes  dust  the  crops 

Learning  that  trucks  and  trains  take 
some  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
other  parts  of  the  country 

Learning  that  soma  farmers  take  their 
crops  by  truck  to  the  wholesale  market 

Looking  at  one^  or  more  filmstrip^  on  farms 

Learning  that  some  farmers  sell  their 
crops  at  a  roadside  stand;  looking  at  a 


Food  for  the  City:  Produce 
Truck  rarm_ 

From  Truck  Farm  to  Store 


The  Story  of  Fruits  and 

Vegetables 
Truck  Farming 
Living  on  a  Farm 


lln  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  a  small  farm  and  "J^^^^^J^'^^;;"^,  "^^f^p^^! 
m^dramatxc  pla.  .alnl.  ^  --^/-.ron^thf  .f^:  ^anf ih^lLfeVarTet  . 

project    -nus  curriculum  guide  '^^^/"^^"'.^.'.^rrricull  guides  on  these  ^opics. 

wholesale  market .    The  teacher  can  obtain  complete  curriculum  s 

if  she  wishes  tc  teach  more  about  them.  , 


ERJ.C  . 
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Lessens  and  Activities 

»  * 
picture  of  a  roadside  stand  in  a  book 
and  in  the  filmstrip  Living  on  a  Farm 

Learning  about  the  machines  the  farmer 
uses 

I^istening  to  the  tea':her  read  about 
machines  on  the  farm  (e.g.,  tractor, 
manure  spreader,  plow,  harrow, 
cultivator);  looking  at  pictures  of 
machines  in  books 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Coi7.ments  

Lenski*.     The  Little  Farm*,  p.  32 


Lenski .    The  tittle  Farm, 

pp.  18-25 
Nathan.    I  Know  a  Farmer, 

pp,  21-23,  30-31 
S6otin,    Let ^3  Go  to  a  Farm, 

pp.  17-24 


Bringing  in  toy  tractors,  plows,  and 
other  farm  machines  for  use  in  the 
dramatic  play  farm 

Learning  about  animals  on  the  farm"^ 

Looking  at  a  film  and  a  filmstrip 


Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher 
read  one  or  more  books  on  the  farm 


Deciding  to  set  up  a  farm  and  a 
wholesale  market  in  dramatic  play 

Putting 'dirt  or  sand  in  a  large 
•  flat  container  for  crops  in  dramatic 
play;  bringing  som^^  *'se^ds"  to  plant 
-   in  dramatic  play;  using  toy  farm 
machines  brought  by  the  children; 
using  play  food  for  crops,  either 
purchased  i-   toy  stores  or  brought 
by  chiloren;  adding  a  truck  and  a 
barn  with      few  toy  farm  animals 


Farm  Animals  (filmstrip). 
One  Day  on  the  Farm  (film) 

See  books  listed  in  the 
bibliography  in  this  section, 
and  other  books  on  the  farm 
found  in  the  library. 


Setting^  HP  a  box  for  the  wholesale  market 
with  small  containers  for  the  produce 

(continued) 


In  the  Frank  Porter  Grahaift  Project, the  dramatic  play  farm  mainly  featured  the 
growing  of  vegetables.    A  barn  and  a  few  animals,  for  the  farmer *s  personal  use, 
were  included  as  props  in  dramatic  play.    The  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  did  not 
Include  the  study  of  the  dairy ^  althpugh  the  teacher  could,  if  she  wishes,  include 
n  d^lry  In  the  dramatic  play  community,  and  teach  about  dairy  workers  and  the 
process  of  getting  milk  to  the^  supemarket . 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

brought  by  the  farmer;  adding  a  truck 
and  play  money 

4.    Lehming  about  the  wholesale  market 

Learning  that  the  farmers  bring  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  trucks  to  the 
wholesale  market 

Looking  at  films  which  show  farmers 
bringing  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
in  trucks  to  the  farmers'  market  or 
the  wholesale  market 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Food  for  the  City;  Produce 
Truck  Farm 

From.  Truck  Farm  to  Store 
The  Story  of  the  Wholesale 
Market 


Learning  that  not  all  produce  is  obtained 
locally;  that  much  produce  comes  to  the 
wholesale  market  from  other  states  and 
countries  and  is  brought  by  truck,  train, 
ship,  and  airplane  (e.g.,  potatoes  from 
Idaho,  apples  from  Washington,  bananas  from 
Central  America,  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruit  from  Florida) 

Looking  at  pictures  in  books  of  ships, 
trucks,  and  trains  that  carry  produce 
from  other  states  and  countries 


Looking  at  parts  of  films  trips  which 
show  that  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
otl-Jer  food  come    from  long  distances  on 
trucks,  trains,  and  airplanes 


Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  a 

Storekeeper,  pp.  12-15,  22 

Goodspeed .    Let's  Go  to  a 
Supermarket,  pp.  19-21 

Henroid.    I  Know  a  Grocer < 
pp.  38-39 


Cameron.    The  Big  Book  of  Real 

Trains,  pp:  20-21 
Hamilton.     The  First  Book  of 

Trains,  p.  8 
Talmadge .    Let's  .Go  to  a  Truck 

Terminal,  p.  29 
Zaffo.    The  Big  Book  of  Real 

Boats  an'd  "Ships ,  p*  8 

Our  Food  and  Clothing 
The  Story  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 


In  dramatic  play  pupils  can  dramatize  getting  produce  from  other  states  and 
countries.     Pupils  can  pretend  that  differtit  places  inside  or  outside  of  the 
classroom  dramatic  play  area  represent  different  countries  or  states.    The  teacher 
or  pupils  can  make  tagboard  signs  of  the  names  of  countries  and  states,  and  place 
these  signs  on  the  wall  with  play  produce  in  front  of  them.    For  example,  ^the 
teacher  or  pupils  can  place  play  apples  by  the  tagboard  sign  "Washington;"  play 
oranges  and  Ic-Jions  by  the  sign  "Florida;"  play  bananas  by  the^gn  "Guatemala;'' 
play  pineapples  by  the  sign  "Hawaii."    Pupils  can  put  blue  p/per  to  represent 
harbors  on  , the  floor  or  ground,  and  the  toy  ships  can  bring  produce  from  Guatemala 
and  Hawaii  back  to  the  harbor  in  the  United  States.     At  the  harbor  pupils  can  load 
a  truck  with  pineapples  and  bananas,  and  the  truck  can  take  this  produce  to  the 
wh^esale  market. 
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Kessons  and  Activities 


Sources  or  Information 
and  Comments 


Pupils  can  also  dramatize  a  truck  or  train  getting  apples  from  Washington  and  citrus 
fruit  from  Florida  and  taking  them  to  the  wholesale  market.     (In  Raleigh  trains  go 
right  by  the  wholesale  market.)     Pupils  can  also  dramatize  an  airplane  getting  pro- 
duce from  different  areas,  and  landing  at  the  home  airport.    At  the  airport  pupils 
can  load  a  truck  with  the  produce  and  take  it  to  the  wholesale  market. 


Learning  from  a  film  that  sometimes  the 
U.  S.  Government  Inspector  looks  at  prcxjuce 
in  the  wholesale  market  to  make  certain  it 
is  not  diseased 


The  Story  of  the  Wholesale 
Market 


Making  a  form  for  the  inspection  of 
produce  in  the  dramatic  play  wholesale 
market 


Sample  form  in  this  sectl*bn  of 
guide 


Learning  that  grocers  and  buyers  from 
the  supermarket  come  to  the  wholesale 
market  and  bdy  produce 


5.  Learning  more  about  various  trucks  which 
bring  produce,  groceries,  arid  other  itemj^  to 
the  supermarket 

Looking  at  pictures  of  trucks  in  filmstrips 


Looking  at  pictures  of  trucks  in  books 

Noting  pictures  in  Preston  of  workers 
unloading  a  truck  at  the  rear  of  the 
supermarket 


Bendick.    The  First  Book  of 
Supermarkets ,  p.  9 

G reene.     I  Want  to  Be  a 
Storekeeper,  p.  22 


The  Grocer 
Supermarket  Helpers 

Bendick.    The  First  Book  of 

Supermarkets ^  pp,  10-11 
Goodspeed.    Let^s  Go  to  a 


Supermarket,  p.  31 
Greene.     Truck  Drivers,  What  Do 

'  '^ey  Do?    pp.  32-33 
Uenroid .    I  Know  a  Grocer, 

pp.  16,  23,  31 
Preston.     Greeiyfield  and  Far  Away> 
pp.  37-38 

Deciding  to  load  a  truck  with  produce  at 
tlie  whplesale  market  in  dramatic  play,  and 
to  unload  this  truck  at  th\e  rear  of  the 
supermarket 

As  puptls  play  in  the  suvemavket,  the  teacher  notices  that  they  don't  knou)  hou) 
much  to  anarge  for  the  various  items. 

6.    Learning  about  prices  of  food  and  other 
items  sola  in  the  supermarket 


vERlC 
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Lessons  and 'Activities 

V.   •   ^ 

Looking  at  a  flat  pictur-  of  a  clerk 
putting  prices  on  stock 

Looking  at  a  picture  in  a  book  of  a 
stock  clerk  marking  prices  on  boxes  of  • 
cereal 

Bringing  in  local  newspaper  advertise- 
ments of  food;  noting  prices  on  food 

Noting  prices  when  they  gi>  to  the  super- 
market with  their  mother  or  another  adult 

Discussing  some  of  the  factors  the  store 
manager  considers  in  deciding  prices  (e.g., 
prices  charged  by  the  competition;  prices 
needed  ro  make  a  profit;  prices  as  means 
of  attracting  customers) 

Deciding  on  prices  of  food  and  other  items 
in  the  supermarket  in  dramatic  play;  using 
a  magic  marker  and  masking  tape  strips  to 
put  prices  on  containers,  bottles,  cartons, 
and  cans  in  the  supermarket 


Sources  of<  Information 

and  Comments  

Supermarket  Helpers.  S.V.E. 
picture  "Stocking  Shelves" 

Pope.    Your'Worldy  Let's  Go 
to  the  Supermarket,  p.  24 


AS  pupils  pui  pHces  on  items  in  the  eu^emar-ket,  some  pupils  mertion  charging  tax. 


Discussing  tax 

Looking  at  a  film  which  shows  the  use  of  . 
taxes  in  the  community  (e.g.,  paying  for  the 
police  station,  street  lights,  parks  and 
playground  equipment) 

Discuss ihg  workers  -in  the  community  paid 
with  tax  money  (e.g.,  policemen,  firemen, 
librarians) 

.Reading  a  teacher-prepared  chart  on  tax  ^ 

Deciding  to  charge  tax  in  the  'super- 
rtarket  T,n  dramatic  play;  ^eciding  to  charge 
2  cents  tax  on  every  item 


What  Our" Town  \Does  for  Us 


Chart  in' this  section  of  guide 


,  ^The  teachers  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  decided  not  to  introduce  a 
tax  tIbL!  since  it  was  too  difficult  for  many  primary  pupils. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Dramatizing  a  customer  buying  an  item  in 
the  supermarket;  paying  the  price  marked 
on  the  item  plus  two^cents  tax;  choosing 
a  cashier  and  customer 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Conunents  

Suggested  props:  some  cartons 
and  containers  from  the  super- 
market; play  money,  cash  register 


As  the  teacher  dbsevves  the  dponatio  play^  she  notes  that  the  pupils  have  difficulty 
making  correct,  change.  \ 


8*     Learning  about  making  change 

Looking  at  a  flat  picture  of  a  checker  at 
the  cash  register 


Supermarket  Helpers,  S.V.E.' 
picture  "Checking  Out  an 
Order" 


Looking  at  pictures  in  books  of  a  checker 
or  cashier  at  tne  cash  register 


Bendick.    The  First  Book  of 

Supermarkets »  p.  33 
Henroid.    I  Know  a  Grocer,  p.  46 
Pope.    Your  World,  Let's  Go  to 

the  Supermarket,  p.  29 


Learning  how  to  use  the  toy  cash  register 

Learning  about  various  coins;  participating 
in  arithmetic  lessons  on  making  change 


Using  play  money  in  lessonsj 
referring  to  lessons  on  money 
in  arithmetic  books  used  in 
local  school  district 


Dramatizing  a  customer  buying  an  item  in 
the  supermarket,  paying  for  it  and  receiving 
ch^ge;  choosing  a  cler!'  and  a  customer 


Suggested  props:  some  containers 
and  cartons  from  the  supermarket; 
cash  register,  play  money 


9.  Learning  about  various  workers  in  the 
supermarket 

Lookinj».  at  workers  pictured  in  films 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  a  Supermarket 
The  Food  Store 


Looking  at  workers  pictured  in  a 
films  trip 


Supermarket  Helpers 


Looking  at  flat  pictures  of  various 
workers  ' 


Supermarket  Helpers >  S.V.E. 
pictures  "Checking  Out  an 
Order/'  "Packaging  Produce," 
"Preparing  Meat,"  "Serving* 
Produce  Customers,"  "Stocking 
Shelves,"  "Store  Dairy  Manager^ 
"Unldading  Products" 


ll3 
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Leasons  and  Activities. 

Reading  or  listening  to  t^he  teacher  read 
about  workers  in  one  or  more  books;  looking 
at  workers  pictured  in  books  (e.g.,  manager, 
stock  clerk,  price  marker,  checker  or 
cashier,  bagger,  carryout  boy,  butcher) 


Dec^ding  which  workers  they  need  in  their 
supermarket  (e.g.,  manager,  stock  clerk, 
cashier,  delivery  boy,  meat  cutter,  meat 
wrapper);  disfcussing  the  duties  of  the 
different  workers;  deciding  that  since  the 
dramatic  play  store  is  small,  one  person 
vrill  have  several  jobs 

Learning  that  at  night  the  store  manager 
deposits  the  money  from  the  cash  registers 
in  the  bank 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments   _ 

Bendick.    The -First  Book  of 

Supermarkets »  pp.  14-16,  38-39 

Workers  pictured  throughout  these 
books : 

Goodspeed.    Let's  Go  to  a 
Supermarket 

Pope.    Your  Worlds  Let's  Go 
to  the  Supermarket 


Bendick.     The  First  Book  of 
Supermarkets,  p.  39 


PiS  the  teacher  obseroes  the  dramatic  play^  she  notices  that  most  pupils  do  not 
knoo)  hou)  to  use  the  scale  and  that  some  pupils  are  weighing  boxes  and  jars  on  the 
scale. 


10.  Learning  about  measurement  in  the  market 
and  how  to  use  a  scale 

-  "Viewing  part  of  a  film 


Measurement  in  the  Food  Store 
(This  film  is  for  intermediate 
grades,  but  primary  pupils  can 
understand  thf  first  part  of  it.) 


Learning  that  produce  is  weighed  on  the' 
scale;  learning  how  to  use  the  scale 

manager  weighing  produce  on  a  scale 


Supermarket  tfelpers.  S.V.E. 
picture  "Serving  Produce 
Customers" 


Weighing  real  produce;  figuring  out  the 
cost  by  pound 

Weighing  papier-mache  and  clay  produce  in 
the  dramatic  play  supermarket;  figuring 
out  the  cost  by  pound 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Looking  at  pictures  of  pint,  quart,  and 
gallon  milk  cartons 


Bringing  in  milk  cartons  of  various  sizes, 
and  learning  about  half  pints,  pints, 
quar  s,  half  gallons,  and  gallons 

11.    Taking  a  trip  to  the  supermarket 

Listening  to  the  teacher  read  ^  book 
before  the  trip 

'  < 

Discussing  various  partis  of  the  super- 
market, such  as  the  checkout  count'^r, 
storeroom,  unloading  platform,  arid 
different  departments 

Reading  a  chart  before  the  trip 


Taking  che  trip  and  looking  at  various 
departments  in  the  store;  noting  sale 
signs,  scales,  prices,  cash  registers, 
various  workers;  looking  at  the  storeroom 
and,  if  possible,  watching  workers  unload 
food  from  trucks 


Sources  of  Inform.ation 

and  Comment^  

Supermarket  Helpers.  S.V.E. 

picture  "Store  Dairy  Manager" 
Pope.    Your  World>  Let's  Go  to 

the  Supermarket,  pp.  18-19 


Pope.    Your  World,  Let's  Go  to 
the  Supermarket 


Sample  chart  in  this  section  of 
guide 

Sample  checklist  in  this  section 
of  guide 


On  return  from  the  trip,  writing  thank -you 
letters  or  stories;  making  pictures  or  a  mural 

Discussing  the  supermarket  trip  in  terms  of 
what  they  need  in  their  dramatic  play 
supermarket 

In  the  poBi-phzy  discussions  pupils  often  complain 
store. 


that  few  customers  come  vo  th^ 


12.  Solving  the  problem  of  how  to  attract 
customers  to  the  dramatic  play  supermarket 

Making  hypotheses  concerning  what  will  ,  

attract  customers  to  'the  dramatic. play 
aupermarket  (e.g^,  having  sales;  making 
sale  signs;  giving  food  stamps;  advertising)] 


testing  the  hypotheses  (e.g.,  making  signs 
--and  advertisements  for  the  supermark^,t;  check- 
iing  if  these  nigns  and  advertisements  result 
in  more  customers) 


Sample  chart  in  this  section  of 
guide 


Sample  pictures  of  signs  in 
Goodspeed,  pp.  4-7 
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SAMPL.R  SPELLING  WORDS 


I. 

market 

2. 

supermarket 

3. 

store 

4. 

manager 

5. 

classify 

o . 

department 

i . 

meat 

8. 

produce 

9. 

candy 

10. 

scale 

11. 

checker 

12. 

cash  register 
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Sample  charts  to  he 
read  before  films 


Film:     Behind  the  Scenes  at  a  Supermarket 


Trucks  bring  food  to  the  back  of  the  supermarket. 
The  produce  truck  brings  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  cleaned  in  the  store. 

A  truck  J^rings  canned  foods. 
Canned  foods  are  k^pt  in  a  storage  room. 
Prices  are  put  on  cans  before  they  are  put-  on  shelves 

A  1 ruck  brings  frozen  food. 
yFro^en  food  is  kept  in  a  cold  room. 

Meat  is  kept  in  a  cald.  room. 

Meat  is  cut  in  the  meat  cutting  room; 

Meat  is  wrapped  and  weighed. 

Wlio  works  in  the  market? 
A  manager 

A  cashier  or  checker 
Stock  clerks 

Meat  cutters  \  ^ 

Signs  are  made  for  sales. 

What  do  we  need,  in  oi»r  supermarket  in  our  community? 


Film:     Food  for-  the  City:  Produce 


Fruits  and  vegetables  are  called  produce. 


The  farmer  plants  seeds. 

When  it  is  time,  the  farmer  harvests  his  crops. 

The  'farmer  takes  much  of  his  fresh  produce  to  the  wholesale  market. 

Sometiires  produae,  such  as  carrots,  are  taken  to  a  processing  plant. 
At  the  processing  plant,  some  of  the  carrots  are  washed  ^nd  sliced. 
They  are  f rozenl  and  sealr^  *    bags.  ' 
Some  of  the  whole  fresh  Cc*iiuts  are  put  into  bags. 
The  carrots  in /the  bags  are  weighed. 

file  processing  [company  sends  the  carrots  in  bags  to  the  v^olesale  marlcet. 


late 


IJuyers  from  latge  grocery  stores  come  to  the  x^holesale  mark 
Th'fey  buy  produ|ce  to  sell  in  their  stores. 


>     Sample  chart  to  be 
read  before  film 


Film:    The  Food  Store 


A'  boy  and  girl  go  shopping  with  their  mother. 

•nu»y  liavc  a  shopping  list. 

They  go  to  the  canned  food  department. 

There  are  prices  on  the  shelves'. 

There  are  prices  on  cans. 

They  go  to  the  dairy  department. 

Wliat  can  they  buy  in  the  dairy  department? 

They  go  '^to  thi  meat  department. 
There  is  a  ^storage  room  for  the  meat. 
The  grocer  weighs  the  meat., 

He  Kraps  it  in  plastic  and  puts  a  price  on  it. 

They  go  to  the-produce  department. 
,Tlie  .grocer  weighs  the  produce. 
He  wraps  it  in  plastic  and  puts  a  price  on  it.  c 

,Tney  go  to  the  frozen  food  department. 
Do  they  go  to  other  departments . in  the  store? 

The  cashier  or  checker  checks  out  the  food  and  makes  change, 
Who  else  works  in  the  store? 

Outside  the  store  there  is  the 'sign  "parcel  pick-up." 
Wliere  else  do  we  use  'the  word  "parcel"  in  our  community? 

i 


We  need  a. meat  department. 

We  need  prices* 

We  need  to  weigh  our  produce, 

Wliat  else  do  we  need  in  our  store? 
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Sample  charts  to  be 
read  before  films 


Film:    Measurement  in  the  Food  Store-' 


Mother,  Father,  Jim,  and  Sue  go  to  the  store. 

Soe  the  signs  in  the  store. 

Jim  and  Sue  are  going  to  have  a  party. 

They  weigh  the  produce . 

ITiey  see  if  the  melons  are  large  or  small. 
They  weigh  the  potatoes. 

They  use  a  scale  and  find  out  how  many  pounds  the  potatoes  weigh, 

T\\ey  buy  oranges  by  the  dozen. 

How  many  oranges  are  there  in  a  dozen? 

Sometimes  they^buy  oranges  by  the  pound. 


Film:    One  Day  on  the  Farm 


Daisy  the  cow  is  missing. 
Kenny  goes  to  look;  for  Daisy. 
Daisy  i.s  going  to  have  a  calf. 

Father  milks  the  cows  with,  an  electric  milking  machine. 

The  milk  truck  comes  to  picl^up  the  milk  to  take  to  the  city. 

Milk  is  bottled,  made  into  ice  cream  and  cheese  in  the  city. 

The  cows  go  back  to  the  pasture. 

Mrs.  Lane  feeds  the  chickens  and  gathers  eggs. 

•» 

Farmer  Lane  takes  hay  to  the  pasture. 

Corn  is  cut  to  feed  the  cows  during  the  winter. 

Daisy  has  her  calf. 


^This  film  is  for  intermediate  grades,  but  primary  pupils  can  understand  the 
first  few  minutes  of  it.    This  chart  refers  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  film. 
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Sample  charts  to  be 
read  '■•efore  .films 

t  -  •  » 

"  Film:    Tlie  Story  of  the  Wholesale  Market 

*  .  *. 

All  ni^hc  big  trucks  bring  produce  from  the  farm  to  the  ci'ty.  ' 
These  trucks  take  produce  to  the  wholesale  market. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  trucks  bring  toiuatoes,  corn,  lettuce,  potatoes,  apples, 
and  other  produce  to  the  wholesale  market.  ^  .  ^ 

Tlie  U.  S.  Government  Inspector  looks  at  the  produce  to  make  sure  it  has  no 
disease. 

Men  come  from  grocery  stores  to  buy  the  produce. 
Trucks  are  loaded  with  produce  for  the  grocery  stores. 
Ice  is  put  on  the  produce  to  keep  it  cold. 

The  wholesale  market  has  its  own  sanitation  department  to  clean  the  niarket. 


Film:    The  Truck  Farm 

Vegetables  are  raised  on  a  truck  farm. 
Work  begins  early  in  the  morning. 
The  farmer  milks  the  cow. 

 TT^ 

A  tractor  is  the  most  important  machine  on  the  truck  farm. 
It  gets  the  soil  ready  for  planning  vegetables. 
The^farmer  uses  the  tractor  to  fertilize  the  soil. 
He  dusts  crops  with  chemicals. 

Plants  need  water  and  sunshine.  ^ 

The  farmer  harvests  his  vegetables.. 

He  takes  'fresh  vegetables  to  the  fanner^s'  market. 

The  farmc/rs'  market  is  another  name  for  a  wholesale  market. 

Grocers  .buy  fresh  produce  there. 

.Some  fresh  vegetables  travel  by  truck  and  train  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
'Some  vegetables  are  made  intc  •  anned  foods.  ^ 
Some  vegetables  are  made  into  frozen  foods. 
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S«imple  charts  to  be 
read  before  films 


Film:     From  Truck  Farm  to  Store 


A  truck  faini  grows  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  farmer  plows  the  soil.v 

Ke  puts  in  fertilizer.       'I  , 
He  plants  seeds  and  small  pikats. 
J.  '      lie  puts  water  on^  the  plants.        .  v 

.  ,lle  sprays  the  plants  to  prodect  them  from  disease. 
N       Some  airplanes,  dUst  crops.  •  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables' are  put  on  trucks  and  trains. 
They  are  taken  to  the  wholesale  market. 

Tnick^take  fruits  [and  vegetable^  to  the  stores. 
People  buy  the  fruits  and  vf.getables. 

•  /.       *  ■     .  ^ 

Film:    What  Oih!  Town  Does  for  Us 


The  government  niakes  money  by  taxing  people. 

Billy  pays  $1.00  for  a  license  tag  for  his  bike. 
T\\Q  $1.00  is  a  tax. 
We  all  pay  taxes. 

Where  do  we  pay  taxes  in  our  community? 

We  pay  taxes  in.  the  supermarket  in  our  community. 

Taxes  pay  for  cleaning  streets.  ^ 

Taxes  pay  for  repairing  streets  and  putting  in  new  streets. 


Taxes  pay  for  all  the  fire  eauipment.^ 
Taxes  pay^for  the  firemen.  '  ^>  -  ^ 


✓ 


Tcixeji  pay  for  water  pipes  •  t 

Taxes  pav  for  st-^ecf  lights.         '  '  . 

Taxes  pay  for  policemen. 

Taxes  pay  for  the  police  station.'       ^  • 

Ta/es  pay  for  parks.  \ 

Taxes  pay  for  repairing  swings  and  for  other  playground  fequipm^^r.**- . 

Taxes  pay  for  the  mayor.  ^ 
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Sample  charts  prepared  by  the 
teacher  or  dictated  by  pupils 


Our  Trip  to  Byrd's  Food  Center 
We  will  see  signs  in  front  of  the  store. 

We  will  see  four  cash  registers  and  scales  at  the  checkout  counters. 
xWhat  departments  will  we  see? 

We  will  see  tiiese  departments: 

1.  produce  (apples,  lettuce,   tomatoes,  carrots,  etc.) 

2.  canned  juices 

3.  canned  soups 

4.  cookies,  crackers,  and  snacks 

5.  dairy  (milk,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  etc.) 

6.  frozen  foods 

7.  coffee  and^  tea 

8.  meat 

9.  candy 

10.  school  supplies 

Are  there  other  departments  we  will  see? 


Problem:    What  Can  We  Do  to  Get  More  Customers  in  Our  Store?"^ 

1      We  can  l\ave  a  big  sale — Laurin 

2.  We  ran  advertise  in  a  newspaper — Wade 

3.  Wc  can  ..take  some  signs  such  as: 


(  BIG  SALeI      or     |  STORE  AHEAD  j  —Jonathan 
We  can  make  arrows  to  the  store— Michael 


■^This  chart  was  produced  in  a  problem-solving  lesson. 
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Sample  chart  prepared  by  the 
teacher  or  dictated  by  pupils 


Tax 


We  will  pay  tax  at  our  store. 

We  will  pay  2c  tax  when  we  buy  food  and  other  things  at  the  store. 

Frozen  orange  juice  costs  10c. 

Tax  is  2c.      •  ^ 

How  much  will  we  pay  for  the  orange  juice? 


We  will  pay  2c  tax  at  the  restaurant. 

We  will  pay  2c  tax  at  the  service  station. 

We  will  use"  the  tax  money  to  pay  for  the  mayor,  the  librarian,  the  poll 
and  the  firemen. 
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Sample  checklist 
for  field  trip 


TRIP  TO  THE  SUPERMARKET 

r . '  si  gns   

2 .  pr  i  ces  . 

3 .  scale  _^        .  • 

V.  produce  department   

5.  dairy  department  - 

6.  meat  department.  


7.  frozen  food  department 

8.  candy  department   


7.  coffee,  tea  department  ' 

10.  cookies,  crackers  department 

11.  stock  clerk   

12.  cashier   

13.  manager   

IV.  trucks  

15'.  storeroom  •      '  . 
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Form  to  be  used 
in  dramatic  play 


WHOLESALE  MARKET 


1  .■ 

•  apo 1 es 

.Good 

Bod 

2. 

carrots 

• 

3. 

on  i  ons 

¥. 

beans 

5. 

■potaToes  , 

7; 


8. 


7. 


/ 


In  dramatic  play  a  worker  in  the  wholesale  market  or  the  U.  S.  Government 
Inspector  inspects  the  produce,  and  then  marks  whether  it  is  "good"  or  "bad"  on 
crnn  ^^^^  ^ 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SMALL  STORE  WITH  COITOTER  SPACE^ 


1.    Use  1/4**  plywood  to  make  a  box  with  one  side  open*    When  making  the  back 
fend,  always  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  top  and  bottom  boards,  since  the 
back  end  is  nailed  over  these  boards*    Therefore^  the  back  end  will  be  12  and 
1/2  inches  rather  than  12  inches  in  height,  since  'the  top  and  bottom  boards 
are  each  1/4"  thick. 


2.    Make  three  counters*    The  size  of  these  counters  should  conform  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  store.    Put  one  counter  at  each  short  end  and  the  third 
counter  at  the  back  of  the  store.- 


^If  there  is  not  room  for  a  large  store  for  dramatic  play  in  the  self- 
contained  classroom,  this  small  store  can  be  constructed. 

er|c 
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3.    Make  a  row  of  shelves  on  the  inside  three  walls.    To  make  each  shelf  use 
a  piece  of  1/4"  plywood,  cut  3  inches  wide  and  the  length  of  the  inside  wall 
to  which  it  will  be  attached.    Nail  each  shelf  to  a  piece  of  1"  x^l" 
same  length.    Nail  each  1"  x  1"  to  a  wall  as  a  support  for  the  shelfx. 


Top  can  be  left  off. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  DELIVERY  TRUCK 


!•    Make  Che  bed  and  cab  first.    Cut  a  piece  of  1"  x  8"  wood  12  inches  long. 
At  one  end  of  this  board  cut  out  a  section  1"  x  4"  from  each  side^  leaving 
the  end  6  inches  wide.    The  cab  will  be  put  at  this  end.    The  sides  and  top  of 
the  cab  are  made  of  1/4'*  plywood. 


V  long 


2.    Tlie  assembled  bed  and  cab  of  the  truck  look  like  this: 


\\\\\\\\\]\]\]\\\u\uw}W)n\\\\\rr^ 
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3'.    Make  the  sides  of  1/4"  plywood.    Cut  this  plywood  8  inches  long  and  4 
inches  wide.    Nail  the  sides  to  the  bed  of  the  truck.     Glue  before  nailing. 
Make  the  back  door  of  1/4*'  plywood.    Attach  the  door  with  leather  or  metal 
hinges.    Attach  a  screw  eye  and  hook  to  close  the  door. 


ERIC  \>\ 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  FARM  TRUCK 


1.    Make  the  bed  and  cab  first.     Cut  a  piece  of  1"  x  8"  wood  12  inches  long. 

At  one  end  of  this  board  cut  out  a  section  1'*  x  4"  from  each  side,  leaving  the 

end  6  inches  wide.  The  cab  will  be  put  at  this  end.  The  sides  and  top  of  the 
cab  are  made  of  1/4"  plwood. 


2,    The  assembled  bed  and  cab  of  the  truck  look  like  this: 
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3.    Make  the  sides  and  back  end  of  dowel  rods.    The  top  rail  is  made  of 

1"  X  1"  cut  to  the  proper  dimensions.    Drill  holes  1  inch  apart  in  the  top  rail. 
Hammer  in  the  1/A"  dowel  rods.    Then  drill  holes  1  inch  apart  in  the  bed  of  the 
'truck  and  hammer  in  the  dowel  rods  which  have  been  attached  to  the  top  rail. 


n 

(®. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  BARN 


1.    Cut  out  thd  pieces  as  described  below  from  1/4"  plywood: 
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3.    VJail  In  rhe  loft  flush  with  the  cop  edge  of  the  back  of  the  barn. 
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BTBLIOGR/\PHY  ON  WORKERS  IN  THE  SUPERMARKfel  /;MD  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

BOOKS  .  ■      •  . 

Easy  Reading' Level ,  Supermarket    .      .  -  ^ 

Greene,  Carla.     I  Want  to  Be  a  , Storekeeper .     Chicago:.    Children's  Press,  1958. 

Levenson,  Dorothy.     The  Day  Joe  Went  to  the  Supermarket.    New  York:    Wonder  Books, 
Inc.,  1963.  .  •  ^  ■ 

Pope,  Billy  N.  ,  and  Emmons,  RamonaVare.    Your  World,  Let's  Go  to  the  Supermarket. 
Dallas,  Tex.:     Taylor  Publishing  Co.,'  1966. 

Preston,  Ralph  C. ;  Cameron,  Mildred  M.;  and  Mcintosh,  Martha.  ,  Greenfield  and  Far 
Away .     Lexington,  Mass.:     D.'  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1969V  pp."  33-43.      ^  , 


More  Difficult  Reading  Level,  Supermarket 

Bendick,  Jeanne.    The  First  Book  of  Supermarkets.    New  York:-   Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 
1954.         /     .  •        •  ' 

Goodspecd,  .1.  M.  Let's  Go  to  a  Supermarket.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1958. 
Ilenroid,  Lorraine.     I  Know  a  Grocer..    New  York:     G»  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1970. 


Easy  Reading  Level,  Farm  '   '  *  .  - 

Collier,  Ethel.    I  Know  a  Farm.     New  York:    William  R.  Scott,  Inc.,  1960..^  . 

j 

Greene,  Carla.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Farmer.     Chicago:    Children's  Press,  1^959. 
^Lenski,  Lois.     The  Ljlttle  Farm.    New  York:     Oxford  University  Press,  1942. 
Leweilen,  John.    The  True  Book  of  Farm  Animals.     Chicago:     Children's  Press,  1954, 
Nathan,  Emily.     I  Know  a  Fanner.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1970.' 

More  Difficult  Reading  Level,  Farm 
Soocln,  Laura.    Let's  Go  to  a  Farm.    New  York:     G.  P.'  Putnam's  Sons,  1958. 
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K;isy  ReadLnfi  I.evcL,  Transporting;       Produce  and  Other  Food 

Greene,  Car  la.    Truck  Drivers,"  What  Do  They  Do?    New  York:    Harper  anci  Rowe, 
1967.    '  ^' 

Preston,  Ualph  C.  ;  Mcintosh,  Martha';  and  Cameron,  Mildred  M.     Greenfield  and  Far 
'  Awav.    Lexington,  Mass.:    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1969,  pp.  101trl03. 


More  DifFicul^t  Reading  Level,  Transporting  of  Produce  and  Other  Food 

Cameron,  Eli.iabeth.    The  Big  Book  of  Real  TrajLns.     New  York:     Grosset  and  Dunlap, 
1949. 

Hamilton,  Russel.    Tlic  First  Book  of  Trains.    New  York:     Franklin  Watts,  Jnc, 

1956. 

/ 

Talmad^ge,  Marian,  and  Gilmore,  Jris.     Let's  Go  to  a  Truck  Terminal  .     New  York: 
/G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1964. 

Zaffo,  Georf^e  J.     The  Big  Book  of  Real  Boats  and  Strips.     New  York:    Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  1970. 

/  , 

/  •  '        *      '  ^  '  '  ^ 

FILMS  '    .  . 

•  ,  c 

Supo^rmarket  '  v. 

Beliind  the  Scenes  at  a  Supermarket.     Film  Associates  of  California  and  Josef ,  Less-er, 
1958.     10  min.,  sdi,  color,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  Til.     S4.05.       .      •     1'  • 

The  Food  Store  (2nd  Ed>) .     Encyclopaedia  BJitannlca  Educational  Co rpi  ration',  1957. 
13  min.,  sd.  ,  bw.,  16  mm.  «  •  '  * 

Available:    U.  of, 111.  $3.40. 

Measurement  in  the  Food  Store.     Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1964.     11  min.,  sd*, 
bw. ,  16  ram. 

Available:     U.  of  111.     $2.60.      .         .  ' 


Farm  ^      ^  ♦ 

Food  for  the  City:     Produce.     Film  Associates  of  California,  1967.     11  min.,  sd., 
color,  16  mm.  ^  '  ' 

Available:  U.  of  111.  $4.35. 

One  Day  on  the  Farm.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1955.     11  min.,  sd.,  color, 
16  mm. 

Available:  U.  of  III.     $4.05.  .  *  '  " 


EMC  /3r, 
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From  Truck  Farm  to  Store.     Charles  Cahill  and  Associates,  Inc.,  1965.     12  rain., 
S(l . ,  color,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  111.  $4.05. 

llie  Truck  Farm.     Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1957.     11  min.,  sd.,  color,  16  mm. 
Available:    U.  of  111.  $4.05. 

? 

V 

Wholesale  Market 

Food  for  the  City;    Produce.     Film  Associates  of  California,  1967.     11  min.,  sd., 
color ,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  111.  $A.35. 

The  Story  of  the  l^olesale  Market.     Churchill  Films  and  Dimension  Films,  196 '4. 
11  min.,  sd.,  color,  16  mm. 

Available:    U.  of  111.  $Av05. 

Tlie  Truck  Farm.     Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1957.     11  rain.,  sd.,  color,  16  mm. 


From  Truck  Farm  to  Store.     Charles  Cahill  and  Associates,  Inc.,  1965.     12  min., 
sd. ,  color,  16  mm. 

Available:    U,  of  111.  $A.05. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Supermarket 

Th^  Food  Store.     Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1956.    A8  fr.,  color. 
(Food  Series) . 

The  Grocer.     Centron  Productions,  1953.     AT  fr. ,  color.     (Community  Helpers  Series). 

The  Grocer.     Jam  Handy  Organization,  1956.     27  fr.,  color.     (Our  Neighborhood 
Helpers  . 

Our  Food  and  Clothing.     Jara  Handy  Organization,  1966.     37  fr.     (Our  Community 
Series  Filmstrip  /^A)  . 

Supermarket  Workers.    Society  for  Visual  Education,  1971.     A5  fr.,  color,  and 
phonodisc;    Is.,  12  in.,  33  1/3  rpm.,  12  min.     (Community  Workers  and 
Helpers ,  Group  1) . 


Available:    U.  of  111.  $A.05. 
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Farm 

Farm  Animals.    Society  for  Visual  Education,  1955.    32  ifr.,  color.  ^  (True  Book 
Biological  Science  Series). 

Living  on\i  Farm.    The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  1966,     30  fr.,  color.  ('^ur 
Community,  Filmstrip  1).  '  ^ 

Tlie  Story  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.     Society  for  Visual  Education,  1965.     48  fr.  > 
color.     (How  We  Get  Our  Foods).  ^ 

Truck  Farming.     Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  n.d.     color.     (The  American  Farmer  and  Our 
Food  Supply) . 


PICTURES 

Supermarket 

Supermarket  Helpers.     Chicago:    Society  for  Visual  Education,  1965.    8  color 
pictures,  15  x  21  in.  ^ 


Farm 

Farm  and  Ranch  Animals.     Chicago:     Society  for  Visual  Education,  1963.    8  color 
pictures,  13  x  18  in.  j 


/ 


/ 
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DRAhlATIC  PLAY  .  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION 

1.  Selling  "gasoline"  and  "oil" 

2.  Changing  "tires"  (i.e.,  hammering  new  wooden  wheels  onto  the  small  cars 

to  replace  old  wheels) 

3.  Selling  new  "tires" 

A-    "Putting  air"  in  the  tires 

5.  Washing  cars  ^ 

6.  Towing  cars  into  the  service  station 

7.  Putting  cars  on  the  lift;  using  a  hammer,  screw  driver,  wrench,  and 

pliers  to  repair  the  cars 

8.  Giving  directions  to  drivers  on  how  to  get  to  various  places  in  the 

dramatic  play  community 


INTERACTION  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION  WITH  .WORKERS  IN  OTHER 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  COM>nJNITYl 

1.  Workers  in  the  service  station  interact  with  workers  in  various  occupations 

who  bring  their  cars  into  the  station. 

2.  A  service  station  attendant  may  interact  with  policemen  at  the  scene  of  an 

accident,  when  the  attendant  comes  to  tow  the  car  away. 

3.  Workers  in  the  service  station  interact  with  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire 

or  fire  inspection  at  the  station. 

A.    Workers  in  the  service  station  deposit  money,  cash  checks,  and  get  change 
in  the  bank. 

5.  Workers  in  the  service  station  buy  stamps,  mail  letters  and  packages  in  the 

post  office. 

6.  Workers  in  the  service  station  buy  groceries  and  other  items  in  the 

supermarket. 

7.  Workers  in  the  service  station  go  to  the  restaurant. 

8.  Workers  in  the  service  station  get  physical  examinations  at  the  hospital. 

9.  Workers  in  the  service  station  use  police  services. 

10.  Workers  in  the  service  station  go  to  traffic  court  if  they  get  a  ticket. 

11.  Workers  in  the  service  station  take  trips  on  the  airplane. 


^Some  of  these  interactions  take  place  when  the  workers  in  the  service 
station  are  on  duty.    Other  interactions  (e.g.,  items  6,  7,  8,  9,  10)  take  place 
when  a  worker  in  the  service  station  is  on  a  break  from  his  job  or  is  off  duty. 
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PROPS  FOR  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION"^ 

1,  A  small  building  to  represent  the  service  station 

2,  Gasoline  pumps  and  an  air  pump  (made  out  of  dowel  rods  attached  to  a 

plywood  base,  with  rubber  tubing  for  the  hose) 

3-  Lift 

4.  Tow  truck 

5.  Tools  (e.g.,  wrench,  screw  driver,  pliers,  hammer) 

6.  Rags 

?•    Tagboard,  pencils,  magic  markers  to  make  signs 

8.  "Tires"  (i.e,,  wooden  wheels  to  put  on  cars)2 

9.  Play  money 

10,    Passenger  cars 

( 


^Directions  for  constructing  a  setyice  station,  lift,  and  tow  truck  are 
found  in  this  section  of  the  guide.    Directions  for  constructing  a  passenger  car 
are  found  in  the  "Depattmert  of  Motor  Vehicles"  section. 

Wooden  wheels  in  various  sizes  may  be  purchased  from  the  King  Wood  Turning 
Company,  5416  Alhambra  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California,  90032. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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SUGGRSTED  CLASSROOM  LESSONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS 

IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION 

The  st'vin.*c  station  is  one  of  the  centers  set  up  in  the  arranged  environtnent  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  cormunity.    As  the  teacher  observes  pupils  working 
in  this  center^  she  notices  that  they  often  don't  knew  what  to  do  hetweeyi 
customers  for  gasoline.    The  pupils  need  more  information  on  the  duties  of 
worki^rs  in  the  service  station. 


Lessons  and  Activities 


1.     Reading  a  chart  on  a  film 


Looking  at  a  film  which  shows  what  a 
service  station  attendant  does 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Chart  in  this  section  of  guide 

The  Service  Station 


2.  Looking  at  a  filmstrip  which  shows  the 
duties  of  a  service  station  attendant 


Service  Station  Attendant 


3.     Listening  to  the  teacher  read  or  para- 
phrase one  or  more  books  about  work  in  the 
service  station  (including  the  garage); 
looking  at  pictures  in  books  of  men  at  work 

Learning  about  the  duties  of  a  service 
station  attendant  (e,g.,  sells  gasoline; 
puts  water  in  the  radiator;  checks  the 
oil;  uses  rags  to  clean  the  windshield 
and  headlights;  lubricates  cars;  puts 
air  in  tires,  changea  tires,  and  sells 
new  tires;  gives  directions  to 
drivers;  sends  a  tow  truck  out  for 
cars  in  need  of  repair) 

Learning  that  some  service  stations 
include  a  garage,  and  that  a  mechanic 
works  in  the  garage;   learning  that  the 
mechanic  puts  the  car  on  a  lift  to  give 
the  car  a  checkup  and  to  repair  it 


Baker.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Service 
Station  Attendant,  entire  book 

Barr.     Ben's  Busy  Service  Station, 
entire  book 

Beim,     Country  Garase»  entire  book 

Goods peed.    Let's  Go  to  a  Garage, 
paraphrase  parts  of  books 
particularly  applicable  to 
activities  in  dramatic  play 

Preston,    Greenfield  and  Far  Away, 
pp.  26-30 

Williams,     I  Know  a  Garageman, 
paraphrase  parts  of  books 
particularly  applicable  to 
dramatic  play 


NOTE 


In  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  pupils  made  only  a  brief  study  of 
workers  in  the  service  station.     Consequently,  this  section  is  one  of 
the  eight  sections  of  the  guide  written  in  brief  form.    Teachers  will  think 
of  other  lessons  and  activities  needed  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  dramatic 
play  in  the  service  station. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

4.  Discussing  the  service  station  in  the 
dramatic  play  community 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Deciding  to  have  a  garage  and  car  wash 
in  this  service  station 

Deciding  to  make  signs  (e.g.,  "garage" 
and  "car  wash,"  and  signs  about  the 
prices  of  gasoline  and  tires) 

Deciding  which  tools  and  equipment 
are  needed  in  dramatic  play 

Looking  at  pictures  of  tools  and 
equipment  used  by  a  service  station 
attendant  and  a  mechanic 

Looking  at  props  whi.h  can  be  used 
as  tools  and  equipment  in  the 
service  station  in  dramatic  play 
(e.g,,  gasoline  pumps  and  air  pump 
with  'hose;  lift;  pliers,  wrench, 
screwdriver,  hammer,  rags;  tow 
truck);  learning  to  use  the  correct 
names  to  identify  the  tools  and 
equipment 


5.     Discussing  what  the  work'^^rs  in  the 
service  station  can  do  durf.ng  dramatic  play; 
deciding  that  they  can  do  the  following: 

Change  "tires"  and  sell  new  "tires"^ 

Sell  "gasoline"  to  customers 

"Put  air"  in  "tires" 

Give  directions  to  drivers 


Pictures  of  tools  and  equipment 
in  books  listed  above 


List  of  props  in  this  section 
of  guide 


Since  the  pupils  don*t  have  rubber  tires  for  the  wooden  cars  and  trucks 
used  in  dramatic  play,  they  will  use  wooden  wheels  as  "tires*"    The  pupils 
vl«     use  a  hammer  and  nails  to  change  these  "tires." 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Put  a  car  on  a  lift  and  use  a  wrench 
and  screwdriver  to  **repair"  it-^ 


Use  rags  to  wash  cars 

Drive  the  tow  truck  and  tow  cars  in 
need  of  repair  into  the  service  station 

6.     Participating  in  a  lesson  to  make  a  map 
of  the  dramatic  play  community  for  the 
service  station  attendant  to  use  in  giving 
directions 


7.    Dramatizing  an  accident  in  which  a 
citizen  or  policeman  calls  the  servi :e 
station  attendant  who  tows  the  car  in  for 
repair;  choosing  the  roles  of  a  worker  in 
the  service  station,  a  pcliceraan,  and 
drivers  of  cars 


Suggested  props:    passenger  cars, 
traffic  signs,  masking  tape  roads; 
police  car,  police  hat;  telephones, 
tow  truck;  lift,  wrench,  screw- 
driver for  repairing  cars 


8.     Learning  that  a  tank  truck  brings 
gasoline  to  the  service  station,  and 
that  the  gasoline  is  stored  in  big  under- 
ground  tanks;  looking  at  pictures  in  books 
of  a  tank  truck  and  of  a  hose  from  the 
truck  putting  gasoline  into  an  underground 
tank 


The  Service  Station  (film) 

Barr.    Ben's  Busy  Service  Station, 

pp.  22-25 
Goodspeed .    Let's  Go  to  a  Garage, 

pp.  12-13 


9.     Dictating  an  experience  chart  on  what 
workers  in  the  service  station  can  do  in 
dramatic  play 

NOTE 


The  dramatization  in  this  section  is  part  of  a  social  studies 
lesson  to  prepare  pupils  for  dramatic  play.     It  involves  only  a  few 
pupils  with  the  rest  of  the  class  observing.    This  dramatization  gives 
pupils  ideas  for  the  spontaneous  dramatic  play  in  vhich  every  child  has 
a  job  and  there  is  no  audience. 


In  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  the  teachers  asked  a  carpenter  to  cut 
small  pieces  of  thin  plywood  into  shapes  such  as  rectangles  and  hexagons.  Then 
the  teachers  nailed  two  or  three  of  these  small  pieces  of  plywood  onto  the  bottom 
of  each  car  used  in  dramatic  play.     Pupil  mechanics  used  wrenches  to  turn  these 
pieces  of  wood  in  '^repairing*'  the  cars.     The  teachers  also  put  two  or  three  screws 
on  the  bottom  ^f  each  car,  and  the  pupil  mechanics  used  screwdrivers  in  "repairing*** 
the  cars.  ^ 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


10.    Discussing  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
need  to  conserve  gasoline;  discussing  ways 
people  can  conserve  gasoline  (e.g.,  walk; 
use  car  pools,  buses,  trains,  bikes) 


Deciding  that  in  dramatic  play  each 
pupil  will  not  have  his  own  car, 
but  that  two  or  three  pupils  will 
share  the  same  car 


SAMPLE  SPELLING  WORDS 

1.  gasoline 

2.  service 

3.  station 

4.  car 

5.  lift 

6.  repair 

7.  change 

8.  tire 

9.  tow 
10.  truck 
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Sample  chart  Lo  be 
read  before  film 


4» 

Film;    The  Service  Station 

Long  ago  there  were  few  service  stations,  because  there  were  few  cars. 

Today  there  are  many  service  stations,  because  there  are  many  cars  and  trucks. 

Big  tank  trucks  bring  gasoline  to  the  service  station. 

There  are  big  storage  tanks  underground  where  the  gasoline  is  kept. 

The  underground  tanks  hold  enough  gasoline  for  many  cars. 

The  service  station  attendant  sells  gasoline. 
He  checks  under  the  hood  of  the  car. 
He  checks  the  oil. 

He  uses  a  water  hose  to  put  w*kter  in  the  radiator. 

The  service  station  attendant  uses  an  air  guage  to  check  the  air  in  the  tires. 
He  puts*  air  in  the  tires. 

The  service  station  attendant  uses  a  rag  to  wash  the  winJshield. 

The  service  station  attendant  needs  to  Ret  under  the  car  to  lubricate  the  car. 
He  puts  the  car  on  a  rack  or  lift  that  raises  the  car. 
He  lubricates  the  car  with  a  grease  gun. 

#* 

U^at  tools  and  equipment  does  the  service  station  attendant  need? 

liHiat  will  the  service  station  atterdant  in  our  dramatic  play  community  do? 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SERVICE  STATION 

1.    Make  building  of  1/4"  or  1/2"  plywood.    Use  Elmer's  Glae  on  seams  and  nail 
with  3/4"  brads  (for  1/4"  plywood)  and  l^brads  (for  l/2"plywood^  . 


10" 


al 


li 


uitnutntiiMm.ttmaiinruMiiMnuuHnuiniinyM  tPi 


2.    Use  2"  X  2"  wood  in  making  pumps. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  LIFT  FOR  AUTO  REPAIR 
AT  THE  SERVICE  STATION 


I.     Cut  a  1"  thick  board  10, Inches  by  6  inches.    Cut  out  a  section  2  L/2  inches 
by  2  inches  from  each  end.    Drill  a  1'*  hole  halfway  through  the  middle  of  the 
board.    Also  drill  a  1*'  hole  halfway  through  the  center* of  a  1'*  thick  board  which 
has  been  cut  4  inches  by  A  inches  and  which  will  serve  as  the  base  of  the  lift. 
Cut  a  piece  of  1"  dowel  A  inches  long,  and  nail  and  glue  it  into  these  two  holes. 
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CONSTRUCTION  'OF'  A  TOW  TRUCK 

1.  Take  a  2"  x  4"  board  approximately  11  Inches  long.  Cut  off  about  3  inches 
with- an  angular  cut.  •  .    -      ,  '  •  . 


'2.  Glue  the  smaller  piece  of  wood  on  top.  of  the  larger  piece  so  that  th^ 
angles  from  the  cut  slant  ia  the  same  direction.    Nail  them  together. 


J 


3.     Put  on  the  wneels  with  a  round  head  wood  screw  with  two  washers. 


Round 
Head 
Wood 
Screw 


(Dss«.0(  0 

Washer      |  Washer 


Wheel 


Body  of  Car 
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4-  the  rear  hoist  c\xt  a  6  inch  2"  x  4"  board.    Cut  the  6  inch  piece  so 

it  )j.s  tapered  toward  one  end.  Nail  and  glue  this  piece  to  the  rear  end  of  t 
trucj^'.  -  f 

Put  a  signal  light  on  top  of  the  truck.  Cut  a  piece  of  1/2"  dowel  -about. 
•1  inch  long.    Glue  and  hammer  the  dowel  on  top^  of  the  tow  truck. 


Finished  Tow  Truck 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  WORKERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  STATION 

BOOKS 

Easy  Reading  Level  ' 

Baker,  Eugene.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Service  Station  Attendant.     Chicago:  Children's 
Press.  1972. 

Barr,  Jene.     Ben's ^Busy  Service  Station.    Chicago:    Albert  Whitman  and  Co.,  1956. 

Beim,  Jerrold.     Country  Garage.    New  York:    William  Morrow  and  Co.,  1952. 

Preston,  Ralph  C. ;  Mcintosh,  Martha;  and  Cameron,  Mildred.    Greenfield  and  Far  Away. 
Lexington,  Mass.:  '  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1969,  pp.' 25-30. 
* 

More  Difficult  Reading  Level 

Goodspeed,  J.  M.     Let 'a^' Go  to      Garage.    New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1957. 

Kunhardt,  Dorothy.     Gas  Station  Gus.    New  York:    Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers, 
1962. 

Williams,  Barbara.     I  Know  a  Garageman.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1968. 
FILM 

The  Service  Station.     Pat  Dov/ling  Pictures,  1957.     11  min.  ,  sd. ,  color,  16  mm. 
Available:    U.  of  111.  $3.85. 

FILMSTRIP 

The  Service  Station  Attendant.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1959.     42  fr., 

color.  (Coiranunity  Helpers  Set  Two). 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  AND  IN  A 

RELATED  OCCUPATION ^ 

Dramatic  Play  of  Construction  Workers 

Using  blocks  to  build  structures  in  the  dramatic  play  community 


Dramatic  Play  of  an  Architect^ 

Pretending  to  be  an  architect  and  making  a  rough  drawing  to  plan  each 
structure  before  it  is  built 


INTERACTION  OF  WORKERS  iN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  WITH  WORKERS  IN  OTHER 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY^ 

1:    Construction  workers  may  interact  with  people  in  other  occupations  who 

watch  them  build  the  various  structures. 
2.    Construction  workers  interact  with  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire  or  fire 

inspection  at  the  construction  company. 
J.    Construction  workers  deposit  money,  cash  checks,  and  get  change  in  the  bank. 

4.  Construction  workers  buy  gasoline  at  the  service  station. 

5.  Construction  workers  buy  groceries  and  other  items  in  the  supermarket. 

6.  Construction  wi^rkers  take  trips  on  airplanes. 
?.     Construction  woi^ers  go  to  the  restaurant. 

8.     Construction  workers  send  their  children  to  school. 

(continued) 


^The  term  ''construction  company*'  was  used  broadly  in  the  Frank  Porter 
Graham  Project  to  refer  to  builders  and  to  a  company  that  builds  houses,  stores, 
bridges,  and  all  kinds  of  different  structures.    The  pupils  who  used  blocks  to 
build  structures  in  dramatic  play  were  called  "construction  workers." 

^In  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  some  pupils  held  two  jobs  and  were 
both  an  architect  and  a  construction  worker  in  dramatic  play. 

^The  architect  also  interacts  with  other  workers  in  the  community.     It  is 
not  necessary  to  specifically  enumerate  these  interactions,  since  the  above  list 
is  an  example  of  rhe  kinds  of  interactions  that  take  place. 
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9.    Construction  workers  get  physical  examinations  at  the  hospital. 

10.  Construction  workers  use  police  services. 

11.  Cons  .ruction  workers  go  to  traffic  court  if  they  get  a  ticket. 

12.  Construction  workers  buy  stamps,  mail  letters  and  packages  in  the 

post  office.^ 


PROPS  FOR  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  AND  IN  A 

RELATED  OCCUPATION 

1.  Clipboard,  paper,  pencil,  magic  marker,  and  ruler  for  the  architect  to 

use  in  drawing  plans  of  various  structures 

2.  Building  blocks 

3.  Hats  for^  construction  workers 

4.  Trucks  for  transporting  blocks  to  the  area  where  the  construction  workers 

, are  building 


-"•In  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  most  of  the  interactions  took  place  when 
an  architect  or  construction  worker  was  on  a  break  from  his  job  or  was  off  duty. 
While  they  were  working  on  the  job,  there  were  few  interactions  of  the  architect 
and  construction  workers  with  other  workers  in  the  community.    Unlike  the  real 
community,  in  this  project  individuals  usually  did  not  come  to  the  architect  and 
construction  workers  during  dramatic  play  to  ask  that  certain  buildings  be 
constructed.    Sometimes  in  the  post-play  discussions  pupils  would  mentioruthat  ^ 
they  needed  a  bridge,  a  bakery,  or  another  structure  in^^the_.community7    So  in 
the  next  dramatic  play  the  architect  and  cojvstructi^TT  workers  would  build  these 
structures.    Usually,  however,  the__archltect  and  construction  workers  would 
decide  what  to  buil^at-^thef'Seginning  of  each  dramatic  play. 
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BEST  can  MM"®^ 


SUCCESTED  CLASSROOM  LESSONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  i^RAMATIC  PLAY  OF  WORKERS 
IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  AND  IN  A  RELATED  OCCUPATION 

The  ooncytvuKitijn  aomp<my  is  one  of  the  centers  set  up  in  the  arranged  environment 
to  inttx)duce  the  study  of  the  oamunity.    As  the  teacher  observes  the  pupils 
build  witli  blocks,  she  notes  that  they  need  more  ideas  on  the  di^fis^rent  kinds 
of  bnildin^js  in  a  oomnunity.    She  also  notes  that  no  child  makes  a  ylan  before 
buildincj. 


Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Conmients 


1.  Looking  at  flat  pictures  and  pictures  in 
books  of  different  buildings  in  a  community 


Pictures  which  the  teacher  has 
collected  from  magazines  and 
other  sources 

Urban  Panorama  Kit.  National 
Dairy  Council  full-color 
panel  of  a  city 

Pictures  in  these  books: 

Curren.    This  Is  a  Town  • 
Pitt.    Let's  Find  Out  about 

the  City 
Stanek.    How  People  Live  in 

the  Big  City 
Tresselt;    Wake  Up,  City! 


2.  Listening  to  the  teacher  read  one  or 
more  books  about  an  architect 

Learning  that  the  architect  draws 
plans  for  buildings 

Learning  that  the  architect  must  like 
to  draw  and  like  math 

3,  Deciding  to  have  an  architect  in 
dramatic  play  who  will  make  rough  plans  of 
structures  before  building  them 


Baker.  I  Want  to  Be  an  Architect 
Rowe.    City  Workers,  p.  28 
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Learning  to  use  a  ruler 

Participating  in  a  lesson  ^n^ which 
the  pupils_practice"drawing  simple 
-p-trins';  using  the  plans  in  constructing 
buildings  in  dramatic  play 

NOTE 


In  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project  pupils  made  only  a  brief  study  of 
workers  in  the  construction  company.     Consequently,  this  section  is  one  of 
the  eight  sections  of  the  guide  written  in  brief  f^rm.    Teachers  will  think 
of  other  lessons  and  activities  needed  to  prepare  ^their  pupils  for  dramatic 
play  in  the  construction  company. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

4.  Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
one  or  more  books  about  construction  workers 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Greene.    I  Want  to  Be  a  Carpeiiter 
Pope.    Your  World,  Let's  Build  a 
House 

Shay,,    What  Happens  VThen  You 

Build  a  House 
Wilkinson .    Come  to  Work  with  Us 

in  House  Construction 


5.  Taking  a  walking  trip  in  the  community 

Looking  at  the  buildings  they  pass 

Remembering  that  an  architect  planned 
each  building  before  it  was  built 

If  possible,  observing  a  building 
under  construction 

On  return  from  the  trip,  drawing 
pictures  of  different  buildings  in 
the  community 

Making  a  "book"  of  their  pictures, 
or  making  a  mural  of  buildings  in 
the  community 

6.  Looking  at  and  discussing  different 
structures  pupils  build  with  blocks  in 
dramatic  play;  praising  well  built  and/or 
original  structures 


Si\MPLE  SPELLING  WORDS 


1. 

construction 

2. 

build 

3. 

building 

A. 

blocks 

5. 

architect 

6. 

draw 

7. 

plan 

8. 

clipboard 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  WORKERS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

BOOKS 

Easy  Reading  Level,  Construction  Company 

Greene,  Car la,     I  Want  to  Be  a  Carpenter,     Chicago:     Children's  Press,  1959, 

Pope,  Billy  N,  ,  and  Eimnons,  Ramona  Ware,    Your  World,  Let's  Build  a  House, 
Dallas,  Tex. :    Taylor  Publishing  Co,,  1966. 

Wilkinson,  Jean,  and  Wilkinson,  Ned,     Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  House  Construction, 
Milwaukee,  Wis,:     Sextant  Systems,  Inc,,  1970, 


Easy  Reading  Level,  Architect 
Baker,  Eugene,     I  Want  to  Be  an  Architect,     Chicago:     Children's  Press,  1969, 
Rowe,  Jeanne  A,     City  Workers,    New  York:    Franklin  Watts ,  Inc,  1969,  p,  28 


More  Difficult  Reading  Level,  Construction  Company 

Carlisle,  Norman,  and  Carlisle,  Madelyn,    The  True  Book  of  Bridges ,  Chicago: 
■Children's  Press,  1965, 

Shay, '^Arthur,    What  Happens  Wlien  You  Build  a  House,     Chicago:     Rellly  and  Lee  Books, 
1970, 


Books  with  Pictures  of  Buildings 
Corcos,  Lucille,    The  City  Book,    New  York:    Golden  Press,  1972, 
Curren,  Polly.     This  Is  a  Town.    Chicago:     Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1957. 

f 

Pitt,  Valerie,     Let's  Find  Out  about  the  City,     New  York:     Franklin  Watts Inc, , 
1968, 

Stanek,  Muriel,  and  Johnson,  Barbara,    How  People  Live  in  the  Big  City,  Chicago: 
Benefic  Press,  1964, 

Tresselt,  Alvin,    Wake  Up,  City!    New  York:     Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  Inc., 
1957- 
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PICTURES 

Urban  Panorama  Kit.     Chicago:    National  Dairy  Council,  1973.     1  color  panel 
of  a  city,  35  1/2  x  *41  1/2  in. 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  AIRPORT  WORKERS 
Dramatic  Play  of  Workers  in  the  Control  Tower 

1.  Giving  permission  to  pilots  to  taxi,  take  off,  and  land 

2.  Telling  pilots  to  circle  the  airport  if  other  planes  are  the  first  to  land 

3.  TelHnR  pilots  which  runway  to  use 

4.  Telling  pilots  how  high  to  fly 

5.  Giving  pilots  information  about  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  wind 

6.  Directing  tugs  and  trucks  on  the  ground;  telling  then  when  to  clear  the 

airfield^ 

7.  Calling  emergency  vehicles  such  as  fire  trucks,  when  there  is  a  fire  at  the  \ 

airport 

8.  Getting  a  checkup  from  the  doctor 


Dramatic  Play  of  the  Pilot  and  Co-Pilot  of  the  Big  Airplane 

1.  Meeting  with  the  crew  and  making  flight  plans;  looking  at  a  map  of  the 

U.  S.  and  discussing  the  airplane's  destination,  and  where  it  v/ill 
stop  en  route;  tracing  the  airplane's  flight  on  the  map  and  naming 
the  states  it  will  fly  over 

2.  Speaking  to  workers  in  the  control  tower;  asking  permission  to  taxi,  to 

cake  off,  and  land 

3.  Speaking  to  the  passengers:  welcoming  them  to  the  flight,  telling  them 

the  altitude  the  airplane  is  flying,  the  speed  of  the  plane  in  miles 
per  hour,  the  parts  of  the  country  the  plane  is  flying  over 

4.  Flying  the  airplane:  turning  the  steering  wheel  and  moving  the  dials, 

knobs,  and  switches  in  the  cockpit 

5.  Getting  a  checkup  from  the  doctor 

6.  Participating  in  the '"school  for  pilots'*  as  a  student  or  teacher 


Dramatic  Play  of  Pilots  of  Small  Airplanes 

Asking  permission  from  the  control  tower  to  taxi,  land,  and  take  off 
Flying  airplanes  to  the  other  airport  (i.e.,  walking  to  the  other  airport, 

holding  the  small  airplane  high  in  the  air) 
Flying  airmail  to  the  other  airport 

Spraying  crops  (flying  the  airplane  over  the  farmer's  crops) 
Rescuing  a  person  (rubber  doll)  who  has  fallen  in  the  water  (blue  paper  on 

the  flooL) 
Getting  a  checkup  from  the  doctor 

I\irL  iripal  ing  in  the  ''school  for  pilots"  as  a  student  or  teacher 





J. 

2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
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Dramatic  Play  of  Workers  at  the  Ticket  Counter 

1.  Giving*-!!!  format  ion  to  passongeis 

2.  Filling  out  and  selling  tickets 

3.  Writing  flights  on  the  departure  boar*^ 

4.  Weighing  baggage 

5.  Announcing  flights 


Dramatic  Play  of  Stewardesses 

1.  Mf^eting  with  the  crew  to  discuss  flight  plans 

2.  Preparing  the  airplane  foi  passengers  (making  the  cabin  neat,  straightening 

seat  belts,  magazines) 

3.  Greeting  passengers  as  they  enter  the  airplane 

4.  Checking  that  passengers  put  on  their  seat  belts  when  the  airplane  takes 

off  and  lands;  helping  passengers  with  their  seat  belts 

5.  Demonstrating  how  to  use  the  oxygen  mask  in  case  of  an  emergency  (i.e., 

using  a  paper  cup  to  represent  the  oxygen  mask) 

6.  Serving  food  and  magazines  to  passengers  on  the  airplane 

7.  Helping  mothers  with  babies 

8.  Helping  sick  people 

9.  Telling  passengers  not  to  smoke  when  the  airplane  takes  off  and  lands 

10.  Saying  '*good-bye"  to  passengers  as  they  leave  the  airplane 

11.  Participating  in  the  **school  for  stewardesses**  as  a  student  or  teacher 


Dramatic  Play  of  Workers  in  the  Airport  Kitchen 

1.  Preparing  play  dough  food  in  the  airport  kitchen  to  put  on  the  airplane 

2.  Putting  food  on  the  cruck;  driving  the  truck  to  the  airplane  and  loading 

food  onto  the  airplane 

3.  Preparing  food  for  the  restaurant  at  the  airport^ 

4.  Buying  play  dough  and  other  needed  items  at  the  supermarket  in  the  community 


Dramatic  Play  of  Workers  in  the  Restaurant  at  the  Airport 

1.  Setting  the  table 

2.  Taking  customers*  orders 

3.  Serving  food  to  the  customers 

4.  Clearing  the  table 


The  **cooks**  in  the  airport  kitchen  can  also  serve  as  **cooks**  for  the 
rei;taurant,  since  the  airport  kitchen  is  usually  located  right  by  the  restaurant 
in  the  dramatic  play  community. 
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5.  Washing  the  dishes 

6.  Buying  napkins,  paper  plates,  and  other  needed  items  in  the  supermarket 

in  the  community 


Dramatic  Play  of  Workers  in  the  Ground  Crew 

1.  Washing/the  planes  in  the  hangar  ^ 

2.  "Repairing'*  and  "servicing"  the  airplanes  in  the  hangar 

3.  Loading  mail  and  baggage  onto  tugs;  driving  tugs  to  the  area  where  the 

airplanes  are  parked,  and  loading  the  mail  and  baggage  onto  the 
airplanes 

4.  Loading  freight  onto  the  airplanes  ^ 

5.  Driving  the  fuel  truck  to  the  place  where  the' airplanes  are  parked,  and 
^        putting  fuel  into  the  planes 

6.  Listening  to  the  contiol  tower  and  moving  off  the  airfield  when  so  directed 


INTERACTION  OF  AIRPORT  WORKERS  WITH  WORKERS  IN  OTHER  OCCl/PATIONS 

IN  THE  COMMUNITY^ 

1.  Some  airport  workers  (e.g.,  the  stewardess,  workers  at  the  ticket  counter 

and  in  the  restaurant)  interact  with  passengers  who  are  in  different 
occupations . 

2.  Some  airport  workers  (e.g.,  pilots,  workers  in  the  control  tower)  get 

regular  checkups  from  the  doctor. 

3.  Airport  workers  interact  with  firemen  when  there  is  a  fire  or  fire 

inspection  at  the  airport. 

4.  Some  ground  crew  workers  interact  with  drivers  of  mail  trucks  who  bring 

airmail  to  the  airport i 

5.  Workers  in  the  restaurant  and  airport  kitchen  buy  needed  items  in  the 

supermarket. 

6.  Some  pilots  of  small  planes  interact  with  the  farmer  when  he  makes  arranger- 

men  ts  for  spraying  his  crops. 

7.  Airport  workers  cash  checks,  make  deposits,  and  get  change  in  the  bank. 

8.  Airport  workers  use  police  services. 

9.  Airport  workers  buy  gasoline  at  the  servi(ie  station. 

10.  Airport  workers  buy  stamps,  mail  letters  and  packages  in  the  post  office. 

11.  Airport  workers  send  their  children  to  school. 

12.  Airport  workers  go  to  traffic  court  if  .they  get  tickets. 


Some  of  these  interactions  (e.g.,  items  9,  10,  11,  12)  take  place  when 
airport  workers  are  off  duty. 
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PROPS  FOR  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF  AIRPORT  WORKERS 
General  Airport  Props 

1.  Small  airplanes 

2  ♦  Helicopters 

3.  Big  airplane  (cockpit  prop  for  pilots,  with  chairs  for  passengers) 

4.  Masking  tape  runways 

5.  Hangar 

6*  Fuel  truck 

7 •  Tugs 

8.  Fire  truck  for  fire  station  at  the  airport 

9.  "Wings"  pins  for  workers  (obtained  from  airlines) 

10.  Weather  instruments  and  weather  maps  for  the  small  weather  station  at  the 

aixrport 

11.  Large  maps  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  area  that  represents  the  flight  room  .t 

the  airport 


Workers  in  the  Control  Tower 

1.  Table  for  workers  to  sit  on,  to  suggest  that  the  control  tower  is  the 

tallest  building  at  the  airport 

2.  Round  parts  of  old  earphones  to  represent  two-way  radios 

3.  Earphones 

4.  Flashlight  to  represent  searchlight  in  the  control  tower 

5.  Toy  field  glasses  ^ 

6.  Toy  telephone 


Pilots  of  Big  and  Small  Airplanes 

1.  Hats 

2 .  Earphones 

3.  Round  parts  of  earphones  to  represent  two-way  radios 

4.  Cockpit  prop  with  steering  wheel  and  dials,  knobs,  switches  (for  the  big 

airplane) 

5.  Small  airplanes  and  helicopters 

6.  Clipboards  with  outline  maps  of  the  U.  S.   for  the  pilot  and  co-pilot  of 

the  big  airplane 

7.  Small  rubber  dolls  for  the  pilots  of  small  airplanes  to  rescue  from  the 

water  .(b  .ue  paper  on  the  floor) 

8.  '*Wings"  pins 

NOTE 


Each  teacher  will  not  need  to  obtain  every  prop  listed  here.  Each 
teacher  should  decide  which  props  her  particular  pupils  need  in  their 
dramatic  play.    Pupils  will  be  able  to  bring  some  o  f  the  props  from  home . 
Directions  for  constructing  a  small  cargo  plane,  helicopter,  cockpit,  fuel 
truck,  hangar,  tugs,  and  stove  for  the  airport  kitchen  are  found  in  this 
section  of  the  guide. 
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Workers  at  the  Ticket  Counter 


1 .  Tnb  le 

2.  Blackboard,  chalk 

3.  •  Tickets  • 

4.  Play  money 

5.  Large  maps  of,  the  U.  S.  and  world 

6.  Toy  telephone 

7.  •'Wings'*  pins 

8.  Toy  \sui  teases 


Stewardesses 


1.  Play  dough  food,  plates,  cups,  silverware 

2.  Dolls  to  represen'^  "babies"  who  are  passengers 

3.  Band--aids  for  first  aid 

4.  Magazines 

5.  Paper  cup  to  represent  oxygen  mask 

6.  Seat  belts  (may  be  obtained  from  Federal  Surplus  in  Raleigh) 

7.  "Wings"  pins 


Workers  in  the  Airport  Kitchen  and  Restaurant 


1.  Play  stove,  sink 

2.  Play  dough  for  food 

3.  Pots,  pans 

4.  Dishes,  cups,  silverware,  napk4its 

5.  Truck  to  take  food  to  the  airplane 

6.  Table,  chairs  for  the  restaurant 

7 .  Menus 

8.  Play  money 


C round  Crew 

1.  Hangnr 

2.  Tugs 

K     Fuel  truck 

4.  Rags  for  cleaning  planes 

5.  Rubber  tubing  to  represent  hose  for  "washing"  airplanes 

6.  Round  parts  of  old  earphones  to  represent  two-way  radios 

7.  Baggage  and  air  freight  (made  of  burlap  or  other  heavy  cloth  stuffed 

with  filling)   for  small  airplanes 

8.  Small  boxes  ^atch  box^s  can  represent  freight  and  baggage  in  addition 

to  the  cloth  baggape  and  air  freight.) 
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SUftrKSTKD  CLASSROOM  LESSOMS  AND  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  DRAMATIC  PLAY  OF 

AIRPORT  WORKERS 


in  thrir  study  of  the  post  office  pupils  soon  have  the  need  to  delivev  airmail 
Tfiuii  puptlo  need  to  set  up  a>i  airpox^t.  u^i^^u.r  azrmazo. 


Lessons  and  Activities 

I.     Deciding  what  to  do  with  airmail 

Looking  at  pictures  of  mail  trucks  which 
bring  airmail  from  the  post  office  to  the 
airport 

Learning  that  some  airports  have  po^t 
office  branciies 

Looking  at  a  picture  of  airmail  being 
loaded  onto  an  airplane.;  deciding  to  set 
up  a  small  airport 

2.  Setting  up  a  small  airport  in  the  dramatic 
play  area,  so  that  mail  can  be  sent  by  air 

Reading  a  chart  on  a  film 

Looking  at  a  film  which  shows  an  airport 
and  airmail  being  loaded  onto  airplanes 

Discussing  the  film;  discussing  the  need 
for  runways  on  which  small  planes  can  take 
off  and  land 

Looking  at  piccures  of  runways  in  books 


NOTE 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Jacobs.  AirportSy  U,  S>  A., 
'     p.  31 


Bagwell.    This  Is  an  Airport, 
p.  15   

Colonius.    At  the  Airports  p.  21 


Chare  in  this  section  of  guide 
Airport  Activities 


Jacobs .    Airports,        S>  A. , 
p.  10 

Lewellyn.  The  True  Book  of 
Airports  and  AirplanesT" 
pp.  6-7 


No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  all  of  the  lessons  and  activities  nor 
use  nil  of  the  films  and  books  included  in  this  section.     EACH  TEACHER  WILL 
CHOOSE  TffE  LESSONS  MD  MATERIALS  HER  PARTICULAR  PUPILS  NEED.     These  lessons 
precede  or  follow  the  dramatic  play.    The  children  will  participate'  in  dramatic 
play  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  teacher  will  plan  some  lessons  and  activities 
for  the  other  days  she  has  social  studies.     The  purpose  of  these  lessons  is 
to  give  pupils  information  needed  for  effective  play.    As  pupils  gain  more 
information  their  piay  will  become  more  involved,  and  they  will  portrav  more 
of  tho  activities  of  airport  workers.    The  lessons  will  not  necessarilv  occur 
m  the  sequences  presented  here. 
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Lessons  and  Activities  ^ 

Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
one  6r  more  books  about  the  need  for  runways 
which  run  in  different  directions;  learning 
that  planes  take  off  and  land  into  the  wind, 
and  that  the  wind^  ,does  not  always  blow  in  the 
same  direction 

•  ^  * 

Deciding  to  put  masking  tape  runways  in 
the  dramatic  play  area-^-one  runway  which 
runs  north  to  south, /and  one  runway  which 
runs  east  to  west^ 


Sources  of  Information 

and  'Comments  

Bowen ♦    The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  pp-  34-35 
Sootin.    Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 

pp.  30-31 


Dramatizing  a  ipail  truck  bringing  airmail 
from  the  post-  office;  loading  mail  onto  a 
small  plane/  flying  the  plane;  taking  off 
and  landing  on  a  runway;  choosing  a  driver 
•  of  th.e.ma;:^l  truck  and  a  pilot 


Suggested  props:    envelopes  for 
letters,  mail  truck;  masking 
tape  for  runways,  small  airplane, 
pilot's  hat 


Pupil  pilots  continue  flying  small  planes  in  dvamatia  play.    In  the  post-play 
discussion^  the  teacher  guides  the  pupils  to  see  the  need  fcv  some  worker  to  direct 
the  vilotp  tn  taking  off  and  landing. 

3.    Learning  about  workers  in  the  control  tower 
(air  controllers) 


Looking  at  pictures  of  a  control  tower 
(a  fiat  picture  and  pictures  in  books) 

\ 

Discussing  the  pictures;  le^irning 
why  the  control  tower  is  the  tallest 
building  at  the  airport 

Noting  the  tools  and  equipment  in  the 
pictures  of  the  control  tower  (e.g., 
lights,  field  glasses,  radios,  tele- 
phone, earphones,  radar,  microphones) 


Airports ♦     Realistic  Visual  Aids 

picture  "Traffic  Control  Tower" 
Bagwell.    This  is  an  Airport, 

pp.  17,  19 
Colonius.    At  the  Airport,  p.  30 
Greene.    Railroad  Engineers  and 

Airplane  Pilots »  What  Do  They 

Do?  p.  54  ^. 
Jacobs.    Airports^  U.  S.  A. , 

pp.  20-21,  24-25 
Lewellen.    The  True  Book  of 

Airports  and  Airplanes,  p.  11 
Sha-p.     Let's  Find  Out  about 

Airplanes ,  pp.  42-43 
Wi Ikinson .     Come  to  Work  in  an 

Airport,  p.  30 


NOTE 


The  dramatizations  in  this  section  are  part  of  the  social  studies 
lessons  to  prepare  pupils  for  dramatic  play.    They* involve  only  a  few  pupils 
with  the  rest  of  the  class  observing.    These  dramatizations  give  pupils  ideas 
for  the  spontaneous  dramatic  play  in  which  every  child  has  a  job  and  there  is 
no  audience. 
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^In  beginr^ng  dramatic  play  the  iiirport  includes  only  a  few  small  airplanes  and 
runways.     Other  props  are  added  as  needed. 
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Lessons  .and  Activities 

Looking  at  one  or  more  films  which  show 
the  activities  of  the  workers  in  the 
control  tower 

Discussing  what  the  air  controllers 
tell  the  pilots  in  the  films  (e.g., 
when  to  taxi,  when  to  take  off  and 
land,  which  runway  to' use,  how  high 
to  fly) 

Discussing  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"taxi"  that  the  air  controller  uses 
in  the  film  Busy  Airport;  looking  in 
books  to  get  the  meaning  of  "taxi"  and 
"taxiway";  learning  that  a  "taxiway"  is 
like  a  road  on  which  the  plane  "taxis" 
between  the  runway  and  the  unloading  area 
near  the  terminal  building 

Dramatizing  how  a  plane  lands  on  a 
runway,  and  then  taxis  off  the  runway 
onto  a  taxiway  between  the  runway  and 
the  terminal  building 

Looking  at  a  filmstrip  with  information  on 
the  control  tower 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Busy  Airport 

An  Airplane  Trl^  by  Jet 

Airport  Activities 

Airport  in  the  Jet  Age. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corporation 

Airplanes  Work  for  Us 


Bagwell.    This  Is  an  Airport, 
p.  20 

Bowen.     The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 
"   the  Sky,  p,  35   ^^^^^^ 


Suggested  props:  masking  tape 
runway,  small  airplane;  box  to 
represent  terminal  building 


Air  Safety 


Reading  books  or  listening  to  the  teacher 
read  one  or  more  books  about  the  work  of 
air  controllers 

Noting  that  on  page  24,  Jacobs 
describes  air  controllers  as  "air 
traffic  policemen";  discussing  why 
air  controllers  can  be  compared  to 
policemen  who  work  on  the  ground 


Dramatizing  the  ]oh  of  the  air  controller 
(e.g.,  giving  directions  to  the,,  pilot  to 
taxi,  to  land,  to  take  off,  to  use  a  certain 
runway,  to  fly  at  a  certain  altitude; 

(continued) 


Bagwell.    This  Is  an  Airport, 

pp.  17-20 
Colonius .    At  the  Airport, 

pp.  30-31 
Greene.     Railroad  Engineers  and 

Airplane  Pilots,  What  Do 

They  Do?    pp.  54-55 
Jacobs .     Airports,  U.  S.  A, , 

pp.  20-25 
Lewallen .    Tlie  True  Book  of 

Airports  and  Airplanes; 

pp.  10-11 
Shapp.     L<;t's  Find  Out  about 

Airplanes ,  pp.  42-43 
Sootin.     Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 

pp.  19-22 
Wilkinson.     Come  to  Work  in  an  • 

Airport,  pp.  30-31 

Suggested  props:    earphones,  and 
the  round  parts  of  old  eajrphones 
to  use  as  two-way  radios;  pilot's 
hat,  small  airplane;  masking  tape 

(continued) 
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Lessons  and  Activities  [ 

giving  information  to  the  pilot  on  wind 
direction  and  speed);'  choosing  an  air 
controller  and  a  pilot 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments  


runways;  toy  field  glasses,  a 
table  on  which  the  air  controller 
sits^ 


Learning*about  workers  other  than  pilots  Bagwell.    This  is  an  Airport, 
who* get  instructions  from  the  control  tower  p.  20 

(e.g.,  workers  whc  work  with  fire  fighting  Sootin,  Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 
equipment,  drivers  of  tugs  and  trucks  who  p.  20 

drive  near  the  terminal  buildiiig  and 
runways 


Dramatizing  an  air  controller  giving 
instructions  to  trucks,  tugs,  and 
emergency  equipment 


Suggested  props:     table  on  which 
air  controller  sits,  earphones, 
and  the  round  parts  of  old  ear- 
phones* to  use  as  two-way  radios; 
fire  truck,  tugs,  fuel  truck; 
masking  tape  runways,  box  for 
terminal  buflding 


After  several  dramatic  play  sessions, 
reviewing  the  work  of  air  controllers 
by  reading  a  teacher-prepared  chart  or 
by  dictating  an  experience  chart 


Sample  chart  "Workers  in  the 
Control  Tower"  in  this  section 
of  guide  *  / 


Drawing  pictures  of  air  controllers 
at  work 


Pupils  contiyiue  to  fVj  tJie  small  planes  in  dmmatio  play.    During  post-play 
discussion  the  pupils  and  teaoher  discuss  th^  need  for  a  second  airport  at  which 
the  pilots  Mn  land  the  pi  ines  and  leave  the  airmail.    Tlie  pupils  decide  to  incli 
a  big  airplane  for  passengers  at  this  second  airport. 


4.  Setting  up  a  big  airplane  in  the  dramatic 
play  area  so  pupil  passengers  can  take  a  trip 

Looking  nt  a  film 

Listening  to  the  teacher  read  one  or.,  more 
books  about  a  trip  on  an  airplane 


An  Airplane  Trip  by  Jet 

Pope.    Your  World,  Let's  Take 

an- Airplane  Trip 
Shay .    What  Happens  When  You 

Travel  by  Plane 


Deciding  which  workers  are  needed  in  a 
drama ti7.at ion  of  a  trip:    pilots,  air  con- 
trollers, a  stewardes'S,  a- worker  at  a  ticket 
counter  * 


.  The  chi  Idren  in  the  Frank  Porter  Craliam  Project  decided  that  the  air  contruUer 
should  sit  on  top  of  a  table  in  dramatic  play,  in  order  to  suggest  the  fact  that  he 
works  in  tl)e  tallest  building  at  the  airport. 
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Lessons  and  ActivjLtles 

Deciding  which  props  are  needed  for  the 
dramatization  of  a  trip  on  a  plane; 
dramatizing  the  trip 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments  

Suggested  props:  tickets, 
table  for  ticket  counter; 
cockpit  prop,  chairs  behind  the 
cockpit  for  pilots  and  passengers; 
pilots'  hats*;  magazines;  table  on 
which  air  controller  sits,  toy 
field  glasses 


Writing  stories  about  a  trip  on  an  airplane 

hi  the  dii^^'ussion  of  the  dromatio  play  on  the  big  airplane^  the  teacher  guides  the 
pupils  to  sec  the  need  for  more  information  on*workers  who  operate  the  plane ^  and 
who  work  at  the  airport.  ' 


5.     Learning  more  about  pilots 

Listening  to  the  teacher  read  one  or  more 
books  on  pilots 


Looking  at  pictures  of  pilots  in  the 
cockpit  of  the  airplane 

Learning  that  pilots  must  know  all 
about  the  controls,  lights,  and 
switches 


Looking  at  one  or  more  films  which  show 
pLlots  at  work 

Discussing  the  films;  noting  what 
the  pilot  says  to  the  air  controller 
and  how  the  pilot  tells  passengers 
which  part  of  the  country  the  plane 
is  flying  over* 

After  viewing  An  Airplane  Trip  by  Jet, 
studying  a  large  classroom  map  of  the 
U.  S.;  coloring  different  states  on 
outline  maps  of  the  U.  S.,  so  that  pupil 
pilots  will  know  the  names  of  the  states 
tliey  are  flying  over 


/ 

/Greene .    t  Want  to  Be  a  Pilot 
Greene.     Railroad  Engineers  and 

Airplane  Pilots.    What  Do 

They  Do? 
Shay .    What  It's  Like  to  Be  a 

Pilot 

Stanek.     I  Know  an  Airline  Pilot 


Colonius .     At  the  Alrpyt, 

pp.  24-25 
Greene.    A  Trip  on  a  Plane,  p. 
Jacobs .    Airports,  U.  S.  A. , 

pp.  19,  23 
Shay .    What  Happens  When  You 

Travel  by  Plane,  pp.  12-13 

An  Airplane  Trip  by  Jet 
Airport  Activities 


22 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

After  viewing  An  Airplane  Trip  by  Jet, 
listening  to^  the  teacher  read  one  or 
more  books  about  what  the  pilot  tells 
the  passengers  (e.g.,  the  altitude  of 
the  plane,  the  speed  of  the  plane  in  miles 
per  hour,   the  location  of  the  plane) 

Dramatizing  how  the  pilot  converses , with 
the  air  controller  and  speaks  to  passen- 
gers; choosing  a  pilot,  air  controller, 
and  passengers 


Learning  about  the  co-pilot  and  what  he 
does  (e.g.,  sits  by  the  pilot,  watches, 
dials  in  the  cockpit,  watches  the  weather, 
sometimes  flies  the  plane) 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Shay.    What  Happens  When  You 

^Travel  by  Plane,  p.  21 
Stanek.     I  Know  an  Airline  Pilot, 
pp.  37-38 


Suggested  props:    cockpit  prop, 
chairs  in  rows  for  pilots  and 
passengers;  pilot's  hat;  ear- 
phones, and  the  round  parts  of 
old  earphones  to  use  as  two-way 
radios;  an  outline  map  of  the 
U.  S.  on  a  clipboard  for  the 
pilot;  table  for  the  air  con- 
troller, toy  field  glasses 

Greene.     Railroad  Engineers  and 
Airplane  Pilots,  What  Do  They 
Go?    p.  51 

Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Pilot , 

^    pp.  23-24 


Listening  to  the  teacher  read  about  the 
flight  plans  that  pilots  must  make  before 
each  flight 


Bowen.     The  Airport,  Our  Link 
r.o  the  Sky,  pp.  28,  44-47 

Jacobs.     Airports,  U.  S.  A. , 
p.  18 


Learning  what  is  in  a  flight  plan 
(e.g.,  what  route  the  pilot  will  fly, 
what  stops  he  will  make  en  route,  how 
high  he  will  fly,  how.  much  fuel  he  has, 
the  times  of  arrival  and  departure, 
the  v/eather  forecast) 


lecidin^  to  dramatize  the  making  of 
flight  plans  (e.g.,  going  to  the  flight 
room,  getting  the  weather  forecast, 
looking  at  a  large  map  of  the  U.  S.,^ 
deciding  where  the  plane  will  fly,  and 
tracing  the  course  of  the  flight  on  the 
map 


Learning  about  the  different  kinds  of  work 
pilots  do 

Looking  at  slides  of  differenc  kinds  of 
planes 


Suggested  ^^rops:     table  fdr 
flight  room;  weather  nfap,  map 
of  the  U.  S. 


Kinds  of  Airplanes 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher 
read  one  or  more  books  about  the 
different  -kinds  of  work  pilots  do 
(e.g.,  flying  over  forests  and  report- 
ing fires,  bringing  help  where  there 
has  been  a  flood  or  storm) 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Greene.     Railroad  Engineers  and 
Airplane  Pilots,    What  Do 
They  Do?    pp,  46-47 

Stanek.     I  Know  an  Airline 
Pilot,  pp.  22-25 


Learning  about  the  work  of  the  pilot 
of  a  B747,  the  biggest  passenger  plane 

Learning  that  some  planes  don't  carry 
passengers,  but  carry  cargo  or  freight 


Viewing  films  and  learning  about  heli- 
copter pilots  and 'tfielr  work  (e.g., 
spraying  crops  and  trees  with  chemicals, 
putting  in  poles  for  power  lines, 
patrolling  traffic  in  cities,  rescuing 
people  who  have  fallen  in  the  water, 
getting  emergency  equipment  to  the 
scene  of  acciaents) 


Shay,    What  It's  Like  to  Be  a 
Pilot 

Bowen .    The  Airport,  Our  Link 

to  the  Sky,  p.  32 
Jacobs .    Airports,  U.  S.  A^ , 

pp.  28-32 

Airplanes  Work  for  Us 
Billy's  Helicopter  Ride 


Looking  at  a  picture  of  a  helicopter 
in  a  boofc 


Shapp.    Let's  Find  Out  about 
Airplanes ,  p.  38 


Learning  about  the  qualifications  of  pilots 

f 

Learning  that  pilots  must  ^e  well  and 
strong,  and  must  get  regular  physical 
checkups  from  doctors 


Dramatizing  a  pilot  getting  a  physical 
checkup^  from  a  doctor 


Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Pilot, 

pp,  12-13 
Stanek.     I  Know  an  Airline 

Pilot,  pp.  U,  20 

Suggested  props:    doctor's  kit, 
including  eye  chart,  stethoscope, 
and  other  instruments;  paper  and 
pencil  for  prescriptions 


Learning  that  pilots  and  co-pilots  must 
go  to  school 

^Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher 
read  about  the  school  curriculum  (e.g., 
infonnation  about  weather,  how  to  fly  a 
plane,  what  to  say  to  the  air  controller, 
how  to  use  a  two-way  radio,  how  to  read 
maps) 


Greene .     Railroad  Engineers  and 
Airplane  Pilots.    What  Do 
They  Do?    pp.  40-46,  50-52 

Stanek.     I  Know  an  Airline  Pilot, 
pp.  15-17,  20 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Deciding  to  start  a  school  for  pilots 
in  dramatic  play;  discussing  the  props 
needed  to  dramatize  a  pilot's  school 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  = 

Suggested  props:    pilot's  hats, 
small  planes;  cockpit  prop  and 
chairs  for  pilots:  maps;  ear- 
phones and  round  parts  of  old 
earphones  to  usa  as  two-way 
radios ;  books  on  pilots  and 
airports 


Inviting  a  pilot  to  class  to  tell  about 
his  work  and  how  he  was  trained;  getting 
infor-mation  needed  for  dramatic  play; 
writing  thank-you  letters 

6.    Learning  about  workers  at  the  ticket  counter 

Learning  that  the  ticket  counter  is  in 
the  terminal  building;  looking  at 
pictures  in  books  of  the  flight  schedule 
board 

Looking  at  a  slide  of  passengers  buying 
tickets 


Colonius.     At  the  Airport,  p.  4 
Shay.    What  Happens  When  You 
Travel  by  Plane,  pp.  2-3 


Airport  Workers.     S.V.E.  slide 
"Passenger  Agents,  Ticket 
Counter" 


Looking  at  a  films  trip  which  shows  a 
worker  at  a  ticket  counter 

Looking  at  a  film  which  shows  a  worker 
selling  tickets  and  weighing  the 
baggage 

Looking  at  pictures  in  books  of  passengers 
buying  tickets  and  of  workers  at  the 
ticket  counter 

Making  a  form  to  be  used  for  airplane 
tickets  in  dramatic  play 

Listening  to  the  teacher  read  about  the 
flight  schedule  board;  looking  at  pictures 
in  books  of  the  schedule  board;  learning 
that  the  board  shov/s  arrival  and  departure 
times  of  flights 


Filling  in  a  ditto  on  a  departure  board, 
in  preparation  for  writing  departures 

(continued) 


The  Airport 


Airport  in  the  Jet  Age. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corporation 

Bagwell.     This  Is  an  Airport, 

pp.  9-10 
Colonius.     At  the  Airport,  p.  7 

Sample  form  in  this  section  of 
guide 

Bagwell.     This  Is  an  Airport, 
p.  10 

Colonius.     At  the  Airport, 
pp.  4-5 

Shay.     What  Happens  .When  You 
Travel  by  Plane,  2 


Sample  form 
guide 


in  'this  Aect>ipn  of 
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BEST  copy  gj^p 

Sources  of  Infomiation 
Lessons  and  Actlvi tiles  and  Conunents 


on  the  h^lackboard  during  dramatic  play: 
discussing  A.M.  and  P.M.  abbreviations 

Looking  at  a  large  classroom  mau  of  the 

S.  and  deciding  the  destination  of 
the  flights  in  dramatic  play 


Discussing  the  duties  of  workers  at  the 
ticket  counter  (i.e.,  giving  information 
Lo  passengers,  writing  flights  on  the 
departure  board,  filling  in  tickets, 
checking  Luggage,  announcing  the  flights) ^ 


Dramatizing  duties  of  workers  at  the 

ticket  counter  and  passengers  buying  tickets 


Suggested  props:  blackboard 

for  departure  board,  map  of  U.  S. 

play  money,  tickets 


Dictating  an  experience  chart  about  the 
duties  of  the  workers  at  the  ticket  counter 

/,     Learning  about  the  work  of  the  stewardess 


Looking  at  a  film  which  shows  the  activities 
of  the  stewardess 


An  Airplane  Trip  by  Jet 


ListcMiing  to  the  teacher  read  a  book  about 
a  stewardess 

Learning  about ^the  duties  of  the 
stewardess  (e.g.,  fastening  seat  belts, 
serving  food,  helping  people  who  are 
sick) 


Greene .     I  Want  to  Be  an " 
Airline  Hostess,  on.  4-lK 
14,  20-24 


Looking  at  pictures  of  the  stewardess  in 
books;  discussing  what  the  stewardess  is 
doing  in  the  pictures 


Bagwell.    This  is  an  Airport,  p. 29 
Bowen .     The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  p.  56 
Greene.     A  Trip  on  a  Plane,  pp.^20, 

37,  39,  45,  47 
Pope.    Your  Worlds  Let's  Take  an 

Airplane  Trip,  pp.  15-16,  21,  27 
(continued) 


In  dramatic  play  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project,  pupils  bought  tickets  for 
flight's  "leaving"  on  the  big  plane,  and  they  were  not  concerned  with  the  arrival 
times  of  the  plane.     Therefore,  pupils  listed  departures  rather  than  arrivals  on  the 
blackboard,  and  this  board  was  referred  to  as  a  ''departure  board." 

"^In  a  real  airport  the  worker  at  the  ticket  counter  does  not  announce  the  flights. 
However,  announcing  flights  is  not  enough  work  to  constitute  a  job  by  itself  during 
dramatic  play.    Therefore,  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project,  the  worker  .il  the 
^       ticket  counter  was  given  this  duty. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Dramatizing  the  duties  of  a  stewardess  by 
placing  chairs  in  two  rows  for  an  airplane, 
and  choosing  pupils  for  the  following 
roles:     passengers,  stewardess,  pilots 


Deciding  to  start  a  school  for  stewardesses 
in  dramatic  play;  discussing  the  curriculum 
(e.g.,  information  on  the  cockpit  and  other 
parts  of  the  plane;  how  to  serve  food  on 
tlie  plane,  to  take  care  of  sick  people,  aM 
CO  help  passengers  in  other  ways;  what  to\.. 
do  in  an  emergency) - 

Learning  that  to  be  a  stewardess  a  girl 
must  pass  a  health  test:  dramatizing  the 
studtM-its  In  the  school  going  to  the 
doctor  for  a  checkup 

Inviting  an  airline  stewardess  to  the  class 
to  tell  about  her  job;  asking  her  about  her 
training;  writing  thank-you  letters 

Dictating  an  experience  chart  on  the  duties 
of  a  stewardess 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Shay.    What  It^s  L^'^e  to  Be  a 

Pilot,  p.  22 
Wilkinson.    Come  to  Work  vith 

Us  in  an  Airport ,  p .  24 

Suggested  props:    paper  plates, 
play  dough  for  food,  magazines, 
doll  to  represent  baby;  tickets 
for  passengers;  earphones  for 
pilots 

Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  an  Airline 
Hostess ,  pp.  12-16 


Suggested  props:     doctor's  kit 
Including  eye  chart,  stethoscope, 
and  other  instruments;  paper  and 
pencil  for  prescriptions 


Sample  chart  in  this  section 
of  guide 


Thi   ti\i^'hn^  observts  that  in  drariatic  vlai^  the  pupil  stei^ardess  often  "rooks''  th, 
food.     Thr  ti'-irhcr  i^.Ades  that  pupils  need  to  set  up  an  airport  kitchmy  and  that 
ih     nred  infortnatioK       h^orkers  who  cook  the  food  served  on  thj  airilayie. 


8.     LoMrninK  about  workers  in  the  airport  kitchen 

Discussing  how  the  stewardess  does  not  cook 
the  food,  but.  serves  it  to  passengers 

Looking  at  pictures  in  books  of  workers  in 
on  airport  kitchen,  of  food  trucks,  and  of 
food  being  loaded  onto  planes 


Bowen .     "T^he  Airport  y  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  p,  31 
Colonius.     At  the  Airport ,  p.  12 
Jacobs .    Airports,  U.  S>  A. ,  p .  16 
Shay.     Uhat  Happens  When  You 

Travel  by  Plane,  pp.  6-7 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Listening  to  the  te.u'her  ro,id  one  or  more 
books  ahoiit  the  airport  kitchen 

Learning  that  the  food  served  on  the 
airplane  is  not  cooked  on  the  plane; 
that  the  food  is  prepared  in  a  kitchen 
and  that  sometimes  the  kitchen  is 
located  in  the  airport;  that  the  food 
is  loaded  onto  trucks  and  brought  to 
the  airplane 

Deciding  to  set  up  an  airport  kitchen, 
and  to  make  food  for  the  big  airplane  in 
dramatic  play 

Participating  in  a  les:5on  on-making  play 
dough  food;  using  play  dough  of  different 
colors;  making  a  display  in  the  classroom 
of  different  kinds  of  play  dough  food 

Reading  a  chart  prepared  by  the  teacher 
or  dictated  by  pupils  on  the  duties  of 
workers  in  the  airport  kitchen  in  dramatic  ^ 
play 

Discussing  the  nev.^d  for  a  restaurant  at  the 
airport  where  passengers  and  their  friends 
can  oat,  since  sometimes  the  passengers  have 
a  lon^  wait  before  thev  eat  on  the  plane 

9.     Secting  up  a  restaurant  at  the  airport; 
discussing  people  who  work  there 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Bowen .    The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  pp.  31-32 
Colonius.     At  the  Airport ,  p.  13 
Jacobs.    Airports ,  U«  S .  A. , 

p.  16 


Sample  chart  in  this  section  of 
guide 


Listening  to  the  teacher  read  a  book  on 
a  res  tauran  t 

Looking  at  a  picture  In  a  book  of 
people  eating  at  a  restaurant  in  an 
ai  rport 


Greene.     I  Want  to  Be  a 
Restaurant  Owner 

Bowen .     The  Airport,  Our  Link 
to  the  Sky,  p.  16 


Discussing  the  hooks;  deciding  they  need 
i\  cook,  waitress  or  waiter,  and  cashier 
to  work  in  the  restaurant;  deciding  they 
also  need  tables,  chairs,  play  dough  food, 
a  nlay  stove  and  sink,  raenus,  and  a  table 
or  counter  on  which  to  prepare  the  food^ 


1 


Hu  waitress  or  waiter  will  also  serve  as  cashier,  since  there  is  not  enough 


work  for  one  child  to  be  iust  cashier  during  the  dramatic  olay. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Discussing  the  fact  that  men  are  often 
chefs  in  restaurants;  looking  at  pictures 
of  men  chefs  in  a  book 


Greene.     T  Want  to  Re  a 
Restaurant  Ovmer,  pp. 
22 


12-13, 


Discussing  the  different  kinds  of  food  served 
in  restaurants  in  which  the  'pupils  have  eaten 


Participating  in  cooking  experiences  in  the 
classroom,  using  a  portable  oven  or  the  oven 
in  the  school  cafeteria;  making  puddings, 
jello,  applesauce,  cookies,  cake  from  mixes, 
and  various  other  foods  from  simple  recipes 

LOc'imlng  to  read  recipes;  learning  the 
arithmetic  involved  in  the  recipes 

Discussing  the  fact  that  pupils  won't  really 
cook  in  the  dramatic  play  sessions,;  making 
play  dough  food  out  of  play  dough  of  different 
colors 


Learning  that  the  waiter  or  waitress  sets 
the  tables;  learning  to  set  tables  correctly 

Making  menus ;  discussing  the  different 
calL'gories  of  food  on  a  menu  (e.g.,  beverages, 
soups,  sandwiches,  salads);  deciding  to  make 
on?  general  menu,  although  some  pupils  may 
choose  to  make  a  separate  mgnu  for  breakfast, 
atid  n  menu  for  lunch  and  dinner 

Weaving  place  mars  out  of  paper  or  yarn  for 
the  restaurant  in  dramatic  play 

Deciding  Lo  put  flowers  on  the  table  in  the 
restaurant;  making  flower  holders  out  of 
orange  /juice  cans  covered  with  colored  paper; 
making  paper  flowers 

Coloring  or  painting  pictures  for  the 
restaurant  walls  in  dramatic  play 


e  Dramatizing  passengers  getting  food  at  t'he 
airport  restaurant;  choosing  the  roles  of 
cook,  waitress  or  waiter,  passengers;  dis- 
cussing why  food  must  be  served  quickly  at  an 
a  i  rport  restaurant^ 


Suggested  props;     menus;  play 
dough  food,  dishes  and  silverware, 
napkins;  play  stove  and  sink 


^In  dramatic  play  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Project,   the  same  '*cooks"  made  food 
for  the  restaurant  and  for  the  airplanes.     The  airport  kitchen  was  located  by  the 
restaArant  and  also  served  as  the  kitchen  for  the  restaurant.     There  was  not  enough 
work  for  the  airport  kitchen  cooks  during  dramatic  play,  if  they_iust  made  food  for 
r-n  iz-^tiic  airplane*  " 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

[utru'timrry  t^upil  piloU:   wi^^h  iiurnj  dramatic  play, 
avo  not  opcmting  covvcctijy  ov  that  they  run  out 
to  intvodu.-^c  lessons  on  thr--:  gvoimd  i-^rei)  and  ovher 

10.     Learning  about  the  ground  crew 

Looking  at  one  or  more  films  which  show 
the  activities  of  workers  in  the  ground 
crew 


Reading  or  listening  to  the  teacher  read 
about  hangars  in  one  or  more  books;  look- 
ing at  pictures  of  hangars  in  the  books; 
learning  about  the  work  of  mechanics  who 
carefully  check,  repair,  and  service  air- 
planes in  a  hangar  (a  garage  for  airplanes) 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

They  c*omplain  that  the  rlanes 
of  fuel.    The  tea^-jh-^y  demdos 
safety  workers  at  the  airport. 


Airplane  Trip  by  Jet 
Airport  Activities 
Airport  in  the  Jet  Age,  Churchill 
Films 

Airport  in  the  Jet  Age. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
Busy  Airport 

Airports .    Realistic  Visual  Aids 

picture  "Servicing  Jet'' 
Bowen .     The  Airport ,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  pp.  23-28 
Colonius .    At  the^Airport , 

pp.  22-23 
Greene.     A  Trip  on  a  Plane, 

pp.  18-19 
Jacob s .     Airports,  U.  S.  A. , 

pp.  34-40 
Sootin.     Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 

pp.  14-18 
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Learning  about  the  air  freight  building 
and  the  workers  who  load  freight  onto 
planes 

Learning  that  boxes  and  packages  are 
called  air  freight  or  cargo 


Looking  at  a  film  which  shows  air 
f  reight 

Deciding  to  make  air  freight  for  small 
|)lanes;  sewing  burlap  or  ccher  heavy 
cloth  together  in  2'*  x  3",  2"  x  4", 
3"  X  3",  or  3"  X  4*'  sizes;  stuffing  the 
cloth  with  cotton  or  other  filling 

Looking  at  pictures  and  reading  books  about 
workers  in  the  ground  crow  and  their  trucks 

Fuel   trucks  and  v/orkers  putting  fuel  in 
planes 


71 


Jacobs .     Airport,  U.  S.  A. , 

pp.  26-32 
Colonius.     At  the  Airport ,  p.  27 

Airplanes  Work  for  Us 


Bagwell.     This  is  an  Ai  rport , 

pp.  22-23 
Bowen.     The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  p.  30 
Colonius .     At  the  Airport , pp. 10-11 
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Lessons  and  Activities  4 

Mechanics  giving  a  quick  inspection 
to  the  plane  parked  on  the  ramp  (the 
concrete  area  beside  the  terminal 
but  Iding) 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Bagwell.     This  i:   an  Airport » 

p.  22 

Jacobs.     Airports ,  U>  S.  A> , 
p.  36 


Men  scrubbing  the  planes  {Marked  near 
the  terminal  building 


Bagwell.     This  is  an  Airport, 
p.  23 

Sootin.     Let's  Go^to  an'Airport, 
p.  13 


Workers,  loading  packages  and  boxes 
(air  freight),  and  mail  onto  planes 

Tugs 


Pictures  of  many  trucks  around  the 
parked  airplane 


Discussing  how  workers  in  the  ground 
crew  have  two-way  radios  in  their  trucks; 
how  they  receive  instructions  from  the 
control  tower  so  there  won't  be  any 
accidents  with  planes  and  other  trucks 
moving  on  the  airfield 

Dramatizing  the  work  of  the  ground  crew 
(e.K-»  wasiiing  ana  "servicing"  planes  in 
the  hangar:  putting  fuel  in  the  planes; 
bringing  baggage,  freight,  and  airmail  in 
tugs  and  trucks,  and  loading  them  onto 
planes;  receiving  Instructions  from  the 
v-ontrol  tower) 


Jacobs.    Airports ,  U.  S.  A. , 
pp.  26-33 

Sootin.     Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 
pp.  10-lA 

Jacobs.     Airports,  U.  S.  A. ,  d.  7 
Airports .     Realistic  Visual  Aids 
picture  of  "Ramp  Crew" 

Sootin.     Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 


D.  20 


Suggested  props:     small  airplanes; 
hangar,  rags;  tugs,  fuel  trucks; 
baggage  and  freight  made  of  cloth, 
letters:  round  parts  of  old  ear- 
phones^ to  use  as  two-way  radios; 
table  for  the  air  controller, 
field  glas:5es 


Making  pictures  or  a  mural  of  workers  in 
the  ground  crew  doing  their  jobs 

LI.     Discussing  safety  workers  at  the  airport 

Descrih ing  mechanics  in  the  ground  crew 
and  air  controllers  as  safety  workers 

Discussing  the  workers  who  help  in  an 
emergency  at  the  airport — workers  in  the 
fire  station,  first  aid  service  or  airport 
doctor's  office 


Bagwell .     Tills  is  an  Mrnort, 
p.  20 

Bowen .     The  Airport ,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  p.  15 
Sootin .     Le t ' s  Go  to  an  Airport, 

p.  44 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Looking  at  slides  of  airport  workers,  and 
discussing  other  workers  who  might  be 
considered  safety  workers 

Looking  at  a  filmstrip  and  discussing 
safety  workers;  deciding  that  weathermen 
at  the  airport  can  be  considered  safety 
workers 

12.     Learning  about  the  weather  station  at  the 

1 

airport  and  the  weathermen  who  work  there-*- 

Learning  that  in  most  big  city  airports 
there  is  a  U.  S.  Government  Weather 
Bureau  where  weathermen  make  weather 
forecasts,  and  weather  maps  of  the 
entire  country 


Sources  pf  Information' 
and  Comments  

Airport  Workers 


Air  Safety 


0 

Barr.  Will  the  Weather  Be? 

p.  7 

Bagwell.    This  is  an  Airport, 

pp.  24-25 
Bowen.    The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  pp.  39-43 
Colonius.     At  the  Airport, 

pp.  28-29 
Sootin.     Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 

pp.  22-26,  '30-31 


Discussing  why  weather  information  is 
important  to  a  pilot 

Learning  why  rain,  fog,  snow,  and 
storms  may  be  dangerous  to  the  pilot 

Learning  that  when  the  pilot  makes 
his  flight  ^lans,  he  studies  weather 
maps  and  the  weather  forecast  for  the 
route  he  will  fly;  if  a  bad  storm  is 
predicted,  he  plans  a  safe  course 

Learning  that  if  a  pilot  unexpectedly 
runs  into  a  scorn  en  route,  he  cannot 
change  his  coarse  until  he  gets  per- 
mission from  a  control  tower 

Learning  that  wind  direction  is 
important  at  an  airport,  because  an 
airplane  must  take  off  and  land  into 
the  wind 


Bowen.     The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  pp.  44-45 
Jacobs.    Airports,  U.  S.  A. , 

p.  18 


Bowen.     The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 
the  Sky,  p.  46 


Sootin.     Let's  Go  to  an  Airport, 
pp.  30-31 


Tliis  section  is  c.n  example  of  how  an  occupational  awareness  program  can 
correlate  with  the  science  program.     Only  a  brief  description  of  the  lessons  and 
activities  aro  included  here,  since  there  are  entire  units  on  weather  included  in 
many  science  books  and  curriculum  guides  for  primary  grades. 
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l.ossons  and  Act  Ivlt:  ies  . 

Learning  that  ther^»  are  wind  indicator 
dials  in  the  (^ontr^l  tower  at  the 
Haicigh-Durham  Airport ;  that  the  air 
controller  gives  pilots  information  on 
wind  for  taking  off  and  landing;  that 
Che  control  tower  has  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  weather  station 

Learning  what  the  pilot  must  do  to  land 
in  thick  fog;  learning  about  instrument 
landings 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Pictures  of  wind  indicator  dials 
in  Wol f e .     Let's  Ho  to  a 
Weather  Station,  p., 19,  and 
in  Trip  to  the  Weather 
Station  (filmstrip) 


Greene.     A  Trip  on  a  Plane, 

pp.  14-15 
Sootin.     Lat's  Go  to  an  Airport, 

p.  36 


Bringing  in  weather  forecast  maps  from  the 
daily  newspaper;  noting  symbols  for  showers, 
rain,  and  snow  used  on  the  Tnaps ;  making  a 
chart  or  bulletin  board  of  the  maps 

Listening  'to  the  teacher  read  in  one  or 
more  books  about  weather  maps;  looking 
at.  pictures  of  weather  maps  and  weather 
svmbol<^  in  the  books 

Keeping  a  daily  weather  chart:  deciding 
the-**symbols  to  use  for  rain,  snr^^.r,  sun, 
clouds,  wind;  using  these  weather  charts 
at  the  airport  in  dramatic  play 

Lea'^rning  about  weather  instruments: 
thermometers  (menr^ure  temperature); 
barometers  (measure  air  pressure);  rain 
guages  (measure  quantity  of  precipitation); 
anemometers  (measure  wind  speed);  weather 
vanes  (measure  wind  direction) 


Looking  at  a  filmstrip  on  how  to 
rea<I  thermometers 

Looking  at  a  rilmstrio  which  shows 
weather  instruments  at  the  weather 
s  tat  Ion 


Baker.     I  Want  to  Be  a 


Weatherman,  pp.  11-19,  28,  29 
Barr.    ^^at  Will  the  Weather  Be? 
pp.  22-23 

Sample  chart  in  this  section  of 
guide 


Bowen.     The  Airport ,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  p.  41 
May.    Weather,  pp.  9-10,.  15 
Williams.     I  Know  a  Weatherman, 

pp.  31-35 
Wolfe.     Let's  Go  to  a  Weather 

Station,  pp.^  13-19 

Thermometers 


Trip  to  the  Weather  Station 


ERIC 


Listening  to  a  tape  and  doing  a  work- 
Khoft  on  weathf-r  instruments 

r)e<'i(!ing  to  put  weather  instruments 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom  (e.g., 
a  barometer,  an  inside  and  an  outside 
thermometer,  a  rain  guage ,  and  a  weatlier 
Vjjnc)  ;  deciding  to  take  daily  readings 
of  the  instruments 


Weather  Instruments 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information** 
and  ComiQents 


Participating  in  science  lessons  and 
experiments 

Participating  in  science  experiments 
on  air,  wind,  fog,  clouds,  rain; 
reviewing  why  knowledge  of  these  topics 
is  important  to  pilots,  and  how  pilots 
get  instruction  on  weather  during 
their  training 

Looking  at  a  filmstrip  which  gives  infor- 
mation on  clouds,  wind,  rain,  fog 

Talking  to  weathermen  and  visiting  the 

weather  station  as  part  of  the  field  trip 
1       *  •  '  . 

to  the  airport 

Listening  to  the  teacher  read  one  or 
more  books  in  preparation  for  -visiting 
the  weather  station  '  , 


Experiments  found  in  science 
books  used  in  local  districts 


Looking  at  filmstrips  in  preparation 
for  the  trip 

Taking  the  trip  and  noting  the  instru- 
ments in  the  weather  station;  obtaining 
old  weather  maps 'from  the  weatherman 

Noting  the  wind  indicator  dials  in  the 
weather  station  and  in  the  control  tower; 
noting  that  there  is  direct  communication 
between  the  control'  tower  and  the  weather 
station  at  the  airport 

Noting  the  weather  maps  and  weather  fore- 
casts in  the  flight  room  in  the  airport 

On  return  from  the  trip,  deciding  to  set  up 
a  small  weather  station  with  weather  maps 

(continued) 


We  Learn  about  the  Weather 


See  Number  14  in  this  section 
on  the  trip  to  the  airport 


Barr.    What  Will  the  Weather  Be? 
Baker.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Weatherman 
Williams.    I  Knov  a  Weatherman 
Wolfe.    Let'^s  Go  to  a  Weather 
Station  *  *    *  . 

Trip  to  th^  Weather  Station 
What  Will  the  Weather  Be? 


^In  the  Frank  Porter  Hraham  Project  pupils  briefly  visited  the  weather  station 
during  their  trip  to  the  airport.     Tliere  is  an  advantage  in  visiting  the  weather 
station  as  part  of  this  field"  trip.     Pupils  will  be  able  to  see  the  relationship 
between  the  control,  towex,  the  flight  room,  and  the  weather  station.    Ho^^ever,  some 
teachers  may  prefer  to  take  a  separate  field  trip  to  the  weather  station,  so  that 
pupils  Ciin  spend  more  time  there. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Lessons  and  Activities 

and  weather  instruments  in  the  dramatic 
play  area;  deciding  to  use  paper  plates 
to  make  wind  dials  for  the  weather 
station  and  control  tower 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


Wind  dials  pictured  in 

films  trip,  Let^s  Go  to  a 
Weather  Station 


/Uj  the  pupils  and  te.iahcr  learn  more  about  the  different  buildings  and  workers  in  the 
aivpavty  the  teacher  realizes  that  an  airport  is  so  complex  that  entire  dramatic 
play  sesr^ions  could  be  devoted  to  dramatization  of  the  activities  therein. 

13.     Discussing  buildings  at  an  airport;  learning 

that  an  airport  is  like  a  minature  community  t 

Reviewing  what  pupils  have  learned  about 

a  hangar,   freight  building,  weather 

station, ''and  terminal  building  * 


Listening  to  the  teacher  read  in  one  or 
more  books  about  the  parts  of  an  airport; 
looking  at  pictures  in  books 

Learning  that  many  airports  have  a 
hotel  or  motel  and  a  fire  station 

Learning  raor^  about  the  terminal 
building — the  main  building  in  an 
airport;  learning  that- besides  the 
ticket  counters,  the  terminal  building 
includes:    rent-a-car  companies,  a  gift 
shop,  a  restaurant,  a  first  aid  station, 
book  and  magazine  stands,  a  waiting  room; 
in  a  large  city  airport  the  terminal 
building  may  also  include  a  barber  shop, 
a  doctor's  office,  a  bank,  a  post  office 
branch,  and  a  police  station 

Deciding  that  in  some  dramatic  play  sessions 
the  entire  dramatic  pl|y  community  will  be 
turned  into  an  airport 


Bagwell.    This  is  an  Airport, 

pp.  8-12,  14-15 
Bowen .     The  Airport,  Our  Link  to 

the  Sky,  pp.  13,  14,  16-22 
Jacobs .    Airports,  U.  S.  A. , 

pp.  12-13  '  , 

Shay.    What  Happens  When  You 

Travel  by  Plane,  p.  10 


Suggested  parts  of  the  airport 
to  include  in  dramatic  play: 
a  hotel  or  motel,  fire  station, 
weather  station;  a  terminal 
building,  including  a  waiti;-^g 
ro'om,  ticket  counter,  doctor's 
office,  bank,  post  office,  gift 
shop,  newsstand,  restaurant,  air- 
port kitchen,  police  station, 
(continued) 


The  drnmalic  pLw  community  should  or  near  completion  (e»g.,  include  a  fire 
station,  police  station,  bank,  doctor's  office,  post  office),  before  it  is  turned 
into  «'i  large  airport  for  a  .  f ew  dramatic  play  sessions. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 


Sources  of  Information 
and  Comments 


barber  shop;  an  airfield  with 
airplanes,  runways,  a  fuel  truck, 
food  truck,  and  tugs;  a  hangar 


14.  Taking  a  field  trip  to  study  the  different 
buildings,  equipment,  and  workers  at  the  airport 

Discussing  the  field  trip  as  a  research 
activity  to  get  information  for  dramatic  play 

Preparing  for  the  field  trip 

Viewing  a  films  trip  on  the  airport 

Viewing  slides  of  workers  at  the  airport 

As  part  of  the  preparation for  the 
field  trip,  viewing  filmstrips  and 
listening  to  the  teacher  read  books  on 
the  weather  station 

Taking  the  field  trip  and  noting  the 
buildings,  equipment,  and  workers  parti- 
cularly relevant  to  dramatic  play 

On  return  from  the  field  trip,  discussing 
what'  needs  to  be  added  to  the  dramatic 
play  airf^ort;  painting  or  coloring  pictures 
of  the  trip  to  the  airport 

15.  Participating  in  a  research  lesson  by  read- 
ing books  or  viewing  a  films  trip. 


'The  Airport 
Airport  Workers  - 
See  p.  182  of  'the  guide, 


Checklist  on  trip  in  this 
section  of  guide 


Procedures  for  this  lesson  on 
pp.  24-28  of  this  guide 


^       Discussing  the  need  for  this  research 
lesson  to  determine  if  pupils  are 
correctly  portraying  airport  workers 
in  their  dramatic  play 

NOTE 


Throughout  the  study  of  airport  workers,  pupils  have  listened  to  the 
teacher  read  books,  and  many  individual  pupils  have  independently 'looked 
at  books  in  their  free  cime.    This  is  the  first  research  lesson  on  airport^ 
workers  in  which  many  pupils  are  reading  books  in  a  teacher-directed  lesson. 
The  teacher  should  not  plan  this  lesson  until  pupils  have  participated  in 
dramatic  play  and  have  had  many  concrete  experiences  on  airport  workers.  Tliese 
concrete  experiences  wijl  help  them  bring  meaninrg  to  the  printed  page  in  • 
books'  and  to  the  text  on  the  filmstrips. 
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Lessons  and  Activities 

Reading  books  and  answering  questions; 
looking  at  a  filmstrip;  if  they  finish 
early,  drawing  a  picture  of  airport 
porkers 

Sharing  what  they  have  read  in  books 
or  viewed  in  the  filmstrip;  deciding 
If  there  is  anything  new  to  add  tx)  the 
nirport  or  to  do  as  airport  workers  in 
dramatic  play 


Sources  of  Information 

and  Comments  

Sample  questions  on  books  in 
this  section  of  guide 


s/lmple  spelling  words 


1. 

control  tower 

2 . 

controller 

3. 

airplane 

4. 

hangar 

5. 

terminal  building 

6. 

departure  board 

7. 

runway 

8. 

tug 

9. 

freight 

10. 

cargo  • 

11. 

pilot 

12. 

stewardess 

13. 

weatherman 

14. 

weather'  station 

15. 

ai  rpo  r  t 
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Sample  chart  to  be 
J  read  be  fore  film 


Film:    An  Airplane  Trip  by  Jet 

A  boy  and  girl  go  on  a  trip. 
.  Tliey'  go  on  Kl'ight  801. 

Mechanics  look  at  the  engine. 
Men  put  fuel  in  the  airplane. 
Men  put  luggage  and  mail  on  the  airplane. 

A  man' in  the  traffic  control  tower  talks  to  the  pilot.  , 
'^Flight  801,  take  off  on  Runway  2.'' 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  are  in  the  cockpit. 
The  pilot  says,  '^Flight  801  ready  to  taxi." 

An  air  controller  says,  "Taxi  down  Runway  2." 

A  man  waves  his  arms  for  the  plane  to  take  off. 

Tlie  stewardess  greets  the  passengers. 

The  stewardess  tells  them  how  to  use  oxygen  masks.  ' 
The  stewardess  tells  th(?m  to^use  seal  belts. 

The  pilot  talks  to  the  passengers. 

"This  is  Captain  Smith.    The  weather  is  clear.    We  are  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
28,000  feet.     Our  flying  time  is  just  under  6  hours." 

The  stewardess  gives  food  and  magazines  to  the  passengers. 
She  takes  care  of  the  children. 

The  pilot  says,  "We  are  about  to  cross  the  Continental  Divide.    We  are  flying  over 
8000  feet." 

The  pilot  says,  "We  are  flying  over  Lake  Tahoe  at  28,000  feet." 
The  pilot  asks  the  control  tower  if  he  can  land. 

An  air  controller  says,  "Flight  801,  fly  over  Sacramento  at  11,000  feet  or  over." 
An  air  controller  tells  Flight  801  to  land. 


Sample  chart  to  be 
read  before  film 


Fi Im :     Airplanes  Work  for  Us 


The  pilot  says,  **Flight  23  waiting  for  instructions  to  land." 

A  worker  in  the  control  tower  says,  "This  -^s  International  Airport.    You  are  cleared 

to  land  on  Runway  15.     The  wind  is  southwest." 
The  pilot  says,  "Flight  23  is  approaching  Runway  15." 
A  worker  in  the  control  tower  says,  "You  are  clear  to  land.  Over." 

Airplanes  carry  passengers. 

Airplanes  carry  raail. 

Airmail  goes  faster  than  other  mail. 

Airmail  is  taken  off  the  planes  and  put  on  tug£?y<^  ^ 
Airmail  is'  taken  to  a  post  office  and  sorted  and  delivered. 

Airplanes-carry  ft^^ight.  m  ,  - 

A  small  birthday  present,  a  large  motor,  a  .cat,  and  "an  elephant  are  all  freight. 

Some  men  fly  small,  private  planes. 

Tliey  must  Icnrn  to  use  the  switches  and  levers  in  the  cockpit. 

Helicopters  xly  over  forests. 
The  pilots  look  fot  fires. 

Men  parachute  from  the  helicopters  to  reach  the  fires  quickly. 
Helicopters  can  land  in  water. 

They  can  re5^cue  pilots  whose  planes  *  ave  fallen  in  the  water. 

Airplanes  go  on  weather  patrols. 

The  pilots  look  for  hurricanes  and  tornado3s. 

riiey  use  radar  to  locate  stormc.. 

They  report  back  to  the  weather  bureau. 

Helicopter"  can  land  almost  any\'here. 
!Iel  icopter:,  put  in  poles  for  power  lines. 

Airplanes  dust  crops. 

They  spray  powder  to  kill  insects. 

Airplanes  work  for  us. 
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Sample  chart  to  be 
read  before  film 


Film:     Airport  Activities 


The  pilot  is  the  captain  of  the  plane 

The  co-pilot  helps  the  pilot  to  fly  the  plane. 


A  pilot  says,  "Los  Angeles  Control  Tower •    United  Flight  Number  18  is  ready  to 
take  off/^ 

An  air  controller  says,  "United  Flight  Number  IS.    This  is  the  Los  Angeles  Tower. 
You  may  take  off,  captain." 

When  a  pilot  wants  to  land  he  says,  "Los  Angeles  Tower,  American  Flight  Number  15 
requests  to  land.'* 

An  air  controller  says,  "American  Flight  Number  15,  it  is  clear  to  land  on  Runway  25 

at  0930."^ 
0930  means  9:30  o'clock. 

When  the  pilot  is  going  to  land,  an  air  controller  tells  him  about  the  wind. 
When  the  plane  lands,  luggage,  mail,  and  cargo  are  taken  off  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

Some  airmail  is  put  on  other  airplanes. 

Some  airmail  is  taken  to  the  post  office  in  the  city. 

Since  the  letters  have  already  been  cancelled,  the  postman  delivers  them. 

A  tug  pulls  the  big  plane  to  the  hangar. 

A  mechanic  looks  at  the  plane. 

Some  men  wash  the  plane  outside  the  hangar. 

We^need  runways. 

We  need  numbers  on  the  runways. 

We  need  to  name  the  airlines  that  will  fly  at  our  airport. 
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Sample  chart  to  be 
read  before  film 


Film:     Airport  in  the  Jet  A^e  (Churchill  Films) 


Helicopters  are  air  taxis. 

Helicopters  carry  people  to  the  airport. 

Passengers  buy  tickets  and  check  luggage  in  the  terminal  building* 

A  voice  on  the  loudspeaker  says  that  the  flight  will  leave  at  Gate  2. 

A  passenger  looks  at  a  chart  and  chooses  his  seat  on  the  jet. 

A  truck  takes  fuel  to  the  plane. 

Another  truck  takes  food  co  the  plane. 

The  food  was  prepared  in  the  airport  kitchen. 

There  is  a  weatherman  at  the  airport. 

He  must  find  out  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

He  must  forecast  the  weather. 

The  pilot  must  know  about  the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  how  high  to  fly. 
Tugs  pull  the  baggage  out  to  the  plane,  ^ 

A  worker  in  the  control  tower  tells  the  pilot  when  he  can  take  off,  "United 

Flight  84,  you  can  take  off  now," 
A  worker  in  the  control  tower  is  an  air  traffic  policeman. 

Many  people  work  at  the  airport. 

What  workers  do  we  need  in  our  airport? 
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Sample  charts  to  be 
read  before  films 

Film:    Airport  in  the  Jet  Age  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corporation) 

Mr.  Stuart  works  in  the  control  tower. 
He  is  an  air  traffic  controller. 

Men  in  the  control  tower  give  pilots  permission  to  taxi. 

They  give  pilots  permission  to  take  off. 

They  give  pilots  permission  to  land. 

"Winds  southwest.     Cleared  to  land  on  Runway  25." 

Look  at  the  equipment  in  the  control  tower. 
Look  at  the  lights. 
Look  at  the  earphones. 
Look  at  the  microphones. 

Wliat  other  equipment  is  in  the  control  tower? 

Many  people  work  at  the  airport. 

Fuel  is  put  in  the  plane. 

Mechanics  check  the  jet  engines. 

A  weather  bureau  sends  out  weather  information. 

Dinners  are  prepared  in  the  airport  kitchen  for  the  airplanes. 

Tlie  workers  at  the  ticket  counter  sell  tickets  to  passengers. 
The  workers  at  th3  ticket  counter  weigh  the  baggage. 

Listen  to  the  voice  on  the  loudspeaker  tell  the  passengers  to  get  aboard  the 
a  i  rplane . 

The  airport  is  a  busv  place. 
Many  people  work  there. 


Film:    Billv^s  Helicopter  Ride 

^leli  copters  do  m»'my  different  kinds  of  work. 

Ilr  I  I  c'opl  r  r-^  -ipr.'iy  t  re(\s  will)  ciiemic;ils. 

^e  11  copters  bring  supplies  to  a  barge  on  the  ocean. 

Helicopters  lift  telephone  poles. 

Police  in  helicopters  patrol  traffic  in  cities. 

Helicopter  pilots  report  fires  to  forest  rangers. 

Wliat  else  do  helicopters  do?  ► 

lUUy  will  take  a  ride  in  a  helicopter. 


Sample  chart  to  b 
read  before  film 


Film:     Busy  Airport 
David  visits  a  big  airport. 

We  depend  on  airplanes  for  airmail  and  air  parcel  post. 

A  dog  is  sent  to  David  by  air  freight.  \ 

See  the  terminal  building. 

See  the  restaurant  at  the  airport. 

See  the  ticket  counters. 

, Bee  the  je^  planes. 
See  the-' runways. 
See  .the,  hangars. 

A^han'gar  is  a  garage  for  airplanes. 

The  mechanics  check  the  airplanes.  .  .  '  , 

Fuel  is  put  into  the  plane. 

Food  is  put  on  the, plane. 

The  fobd  comes  from  the  airport  kitchen. 

Sacks,  o/  mail  are  put  on  the  airplane.  ^  % 

See  the  pil^ot  in  -the  cockpit."  .  . 
The  pilot  looks  at  ifei'map.  -  ,  ,  *  ,  ^ 

See  tiie  control  tower.  «  •  * 

Tiie  man  in  the  control  tower  tells  the  pilot  when  to  land  and  when  to  take  off 
The  man  In^the  control  tower  says,  "Taxi  to  Runv/ay  5." 


/ 
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^  Sample  charts  prepared  by  the 
teacher  or  dictated  by  pupils 

Workers  in  the  Airport  Kitchen  in  Dramatic  Play 
The  workers  in  the  airport  kitchen  work  hard. 

The  workers  in  the  kitchet>  must  get  some  food  ready  before  dramatic  play  starts. 

They  must  get  food  to  the*  airplane  before  if^lfakes  off. 

They  must  get  foo^.  ready  for  the  rest^jiawrtft . 

They  make  the  food  out  of  play  d^a^^ffT 

They  buy  the  play  dough  at  the  store  in  our  community. 


Workers  irC  the  Control  Tover 

The  control  tower  is  the  tallest  building  at  the  airport. 

Tlie  workers  in  the.  control  tower  are  called  air  controllers. 
The  air  controllers  can  see  the  airport  below  and  the  sky  above. 

The  air  controllers: 

1'.     tell  pilots  to  taxi. 

2.  tell  pilots  when  to  take  off  and  which  runway  to  use. 

3.  tell  pilots  when  to  land  and  which  runway  to  use. 

4.  tell  pilots  about  the  wind  and  weather. 

5.  talk  to  drivers  of  tugs  and  trucks  on  the  ground  and  tell  them  when  to  get 
off  tlie  field  near  the  runways. 

6.  call  fire  trucks  if  there  is  an  emergency. 


The  Work  of  the  Stewardess 

The  stewardess  checks  that  passengers  put  on  their  seat  belts  when  the  airplane 

takes  off  and  lands. 
Slib  tells  passengers  not  to  smoke  when  the  airplane  takes  off  and  lands. 
She  shows  passengers  how  to  use  the  oxygen  mask. 
She  servi  s  food  and'  drink. 
She  gives  magazines  to  passengers. 
She  i\elps  mothers  with  babies. 
She  takes  care  of  children  flying  alone. 
She  helps  sick  people. 

After  passengers  get  off,  the  stewardess  makes  the  airplane  neat  for  the  new 
passengers. 
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Sample  checklist  for 
field  trip 


TRIP  TO  THE  AIRPORT 

1 .  hangar   

2.  terminal  building   

3.  ticket  counter    ^ 

V.  weighing  luggage  

5.  departure  board  . 

6.  Eastern  Airlines   

7.  United  Airlines   

8.  waiting  room   

7.  restaurant 

10.  bank   

11.  control  tower   

12.  runways   

13.  tugs   


IV.  mai  I  bags 
15.  carao 


16.  fuel  truck   ; 

17.  food  truck   

1 8 .  gaso I i  ne  stat  i  on 

17.  pi  lot   

20.  stewardess   

2  I .  weather  stat  i  on 


22.  weather  instruments. 

23.  weather  maps   

2V.-    f  light  room   
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Sample  form  to  be  used 
in  dramatic  play 


AIRPLANE  TICKET 

'  Name  

F  I  i  ght  


You  are  going  to 


The  a  i  rp I  one  will  go  at 
Youwill  pay  S 
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Sample  form  for  lesson 


departures' 


F  1 

1     to    New  York 

Time    10  A.M 

F  1 

to 

Ti  me 

Fl 

to 

Time 

Fl 

i  qh.t  . 

to 

Time 

t 


Fn  the  lesson  the  pu|>ils  look  at  the  large  classroom  map  and  decide  on  the 
flestinatlon  of  the  big  airplane  in  dramatic  play.     The  teacher  or  a  pupil  writes 
tho  flights  on  the  blackboard  ''departure  board/*  while  the  rest  of  the  class  fills 
In  this  form. 
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Sample  questions  on  books 
for  pupil  research  lesson 


Bagwell,  Richard,  and  Bagwell,  Elizabeth.    This  Is  an  Airport 

1.  What  does  the  clerk  at  the  ticket  counter  do?    page  10 

2.  WliaL  do  the  big  boards  show?    pages  10,  11 

3.  Wliat  is  the  tallest  building?    page  17 

4.  Name  some  equipment  in  the  control  tower,    page  18 

5'.  What  do  tl^e  men  in  the  control  tower  do?    pages  18,  19,  20 

6.  Look  at  the  picture.    What  does  the  stewardess  do?    page  28 


Colonius,  Lillian,  and  Schroeder,  Glenn  W.     At  the  Airport 

1.  Wliat  do  the  boys  see  on'the  big  schedule  board  in  the  terminal  building?  page 

2.  How  can  people  buy  tickets?    pages  6,  7 

3.  Wliat  trucks  did  John  and  Don  see  near  the  plane?    pages  11,  13 

4.  What  is  done  to  the  airplane  in  a  hangar?    page  23 

5.  How  does  the  weather  s cation  help  pilots?    page  29 

6.  Wliat  do  workers  in  the  control  tower  do?    page  31 


(^reene,  Car  la.     I  Want  to  Be  an  Airline  Hostess-*- 

1.  Who  takes  care  pf  Sue  on  the  airplane? 

2.  What  does  the  airplane  hostess'  (stewardess)  tell  Sue  to  do  with  her  seat  belt 

3.  What  does  the  airplane  hostess  (stewardess)  do  on  the  plane?  , 

4.  What  ^id  Miss  Kay  learn  at  airlines  school? 

5.  Wliy  does  Miss  Kay  get  on  the  plane  early? 


Greene,  Car  la.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Pilot 

1.  What  does  Mike 'learn  at  the  flying  school? 

2.  Wliy  does  Mike  go  to  the  doctor? 

3.  Wliat  does  Mike  learn  at  the  airline  ground  school? 

4.  *  Mike^  becomes  a  co-pilot,    l^at  does  a  co--pilot  do? 

5.  Now  Captain  Mike  is  a  pilot.    What  comes  over  the  radio  before  take  off? 


nrecTio,.  Carla.  Railroad  Engineers  and  Airplane  Pilots 

1.  Wliat  does  a  pilot  learn  in  flying  school?    pages  AO,  41 

2.  Wliat,  does  a  ilying  forest  ranger  do?    page  47 
3-  What  does  a  co-pilot  do?    page  51  . 

4.  What  do  the  men  in  the  control  tower  tell  Captain  Smith?    pages  55,  60 

5.  What  does  the  pilot  do?    pages  60,  61  '  '  ^ 


In  some  books  the  pages  are  not  numbered.     The  teacher  can  put  markers  in 
these  books  to  help  pupils  find  the  pages  with  the  answers. 
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Sample  questions  on  books 
for  pupil  research  lesson 

:1a cobs,  Lou,  Jr.     Airports,  U.  S.  A. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  tallest  building  at  the  airport?    page.  8 

2.  What  must  the-  crew  do  before  take-off?    page  18 

3.  Where  do  the  traffic  policemen  for  airplanes  work?    What  are  they  called?    page  20 

4.  What  do  the  men  in  the  control  tower  do?    pages  8,  20 

5.  What  does  the  controller  ask  the  pilots  to  do  if  many  planes  are  waiting  to  land? 
pago  22     *  ' 

6.  What  do  the  controllers  see  on  the  radar  screens?    page  2A 

7.  What  is' done  to  the  plane  in  the  hangar?    pages  37,  38,  39,  40 


Lewellen,  John.    The  True  Book  of  Airports  and  Airplanes 

1.  How  long  are  some  runways?    page  7  '  / 

2.  What  does  the  man  in  the  control  tower  tell  the  planes?    page  11 

3.  -Look  at  the  picture  on  page  12  and  read  page  13.    What  does  the  worker  at  the 
ticket  counter  do? 

4.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  17.    What  does  the  stewardess  do? 

5.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  worker  at  the  airport. 

Shapp,  Martha,  and  Shapp,  Charles.     Let's  Find  Out  about  Airplanes 

1.  Do  helicopters  need  runways?    Explain,    page  39 

2.  Wliat  do  the  men  in  the  control  tower  tell  the  pilots?    page  42 

3.  What  do  the  pilot  and  co-pilot  do?    page  44 

4.  What  does  the  stewardess  do?    page  46 

5.  Wliy  does  the  pilot  radio  the  control  tower  before  landing?  p 


Shay,  Arthur.    What  Happens  When  You  Travel  by  Plane 

1.  Wliat  is  in  the  airport  kitchen? 

2.  W]iat  is  in  the  airport? 

3.  Wliat  signs  are  inside  the  plane? 

4.  What  does  the  stewardess  do? 

5.  Wliat  happens  when  the  plane  lands? 
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Wilkijuoti,  Jean,  and  Wilkinson,  Ned.    Come  to  Work  with  Us  in  an  Airport 

I,.  What  does  the  porter  do?    pages  10,  11 

2%  What  does  the  ticket  agent  do?    pages  12,  13  . 

*3.  Name  some  workers  in  the  ground  crew,     pages  17,  19 

4.  Wliat  does  a  pilot  do?    pages  22>  23 

5.  What  does  a  stewardess  do?    pages  24,  25 

6.  Wha,t  does  the  air  traffic  controller  do?    pages  30,  31 

7.  What  other  kind  of  controller  ir  in  the  control  tower?    page  33 

8.  What  does  the  pilot, learn  from  the  weatherman?    page  37 
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Sample  checklist  on  filmstrip 
for  pupil  research  lesson 


Filmstrip;     The  Airport 

1.  .  terminal  building   

2.  ticket  agent   

3.  departure  board   


V.     airport  store 


5.  airport  restaurant 

6.  stewardess  _____ 
\.     pi  lot 


8;  ground  crew 
9.  mecKanic 


10.  weather  maps 

11.  waiting  room 

12.  control  tower 
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CONSTRUCTION  0?  A  CARGO  PLANE 


1.  Take  two  pieces  of  1/4"  plywood  approximately  15  inches  long  and  nail  them 
together  with  small  brads.  Cut  them  both  at  the  same  time  to  insure  that  both 
sides  of  the  plane  are  equal  in  size  and  shape.    Cut  them  in  this  manner: 


~   •  -  >ut  I 


2.     Remove  the  brads.     Separate  these  two  pieces  of  wood.     They  will  form  the 

main  part  of  the  body  of  the  plane.     The  rest  of  th^  body  is  made  by  cutting 

short  pieces  of  wood  to  form  a  cargo  box  between  the  aides  of  the  plane.  Also 

put  two  connector  blocks  at  the  nose  and  tail  of  the  plane. 


Tail 


Cargo  Box 


Nose 


f 


3.  Cut  the  wing,  tail,  and  rudder.  Nail  the  rudder  and  tail  together  through 
the  bottom  of  the  tail.    Nail  the  wings  and  tail  onto  the  body  of  the  plane. 


Wing 
-  16" 


Tail 


^         8"  7J 


Rudder 
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4,  The  wheels  are  attachedly  cutting  two  pieces  of  1"  x  1"  stock  to  conform  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  plane •  Nail  the  pieces  of  1"  x  1*'  underneath  the  wing  and 
attach  Che  wheels.    Always  glue  before  nailing. 


fl. 


Front  end  of 

0 

113  plane 

Screw 
Washer 


Wheel^ 


"  Oue  piece  of  1"  x  1" 
same  width  as  body 

Second  piece  slightly 
wider  to  clear  wheels 


Washer 


5.    Make  a  oropeller  and  attach  to  the  front  of  the  olane  with  a  screw  and  washers. 


Washer 


Screw 


b.     The  finished  niane  looks  like  this 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HELICOPTER 


1.  Cut  a  piece  of  2*'  x  2"  stock  10  inches  long.  Cut  one  end  at  an  angle  to 
make  the  body  of  the  helicopter. 


2.  Using  1"  X  1"  stock,  cut  three  pieces  A  inches  long.  Make  an  "H"  with  these 
three  piece. Then  nail   the  center  of  this  "H"  to  the  bottom  of  the  helicopter. 


3.     Cut  two  pieces  of  1/4"  plywood  1  inch  wide  and  10  inches  long.     Nail  them 
together  in  an   'X**.    This  "X"  will  be  the  propeller,  so  leave  a  space  for  a  screw 
in  the  middle. 
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A.    Screw  this  "X"  onto  the  top  of  the  helicopter.    Put  two  or  three  washers 
between  the  "X"  and  the  top  of  the  helicopter  to  give  the  propeller  clearance 
from  the  body,  so  that  it  can  be  turned. 


f 


FINISHED  HELICOPTER 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  COCKPIT  OF  AN  AIRPLANE 

1.     Cut  a  half  circle  of  plywood  a  yard  wide.     (a' perfect  half  circle  can  be 
made  by  driving  a  small  nail  into  the  center  point  of  one  end  of  the  plywood. 
Loop  a  string  around  the  nail  and  swing  a  pencil  in  an  arc  at  the  olher  ond  of 
the  string  to  make  the  half  circle). 


2.     Cut  out  this  half  circle  with  a  sabre  saw.     Nail  it  to  a  2''  x  4*'  column 
which  has  been  cut  at  an  angle  and  has  braces  attached.    The  length  of  this 
2"  X  4"  column  will  determine  the  height  of  the  airplane  panel.     The  braces  are 
made  of  T  x  2"  boards.    The  length  of  the  braces  is  determined  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  airplane  panel. 
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BEST  COPY  M/AILABIE 


3.  Make  a  rectangular  box.  Cut  a  hole  at  one  end  into  which  the  .2"  x  A' 
column  with  the  braces  will  fit. 


2"  X  4"  column 
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'5,  Draw  some  dials  on  the  da-hboard,  Alsof^ittach  wooden  button  molds,  wheejs, 
ind  bottle  caps  to  represent  other  dials  and  indicators  on  the  dashboard 


Attach  control  sticks 
with  screws  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sticks  can 
be  moved .  \ 


6,^  Put  chairs  behind  the  cockpit  for  pilocs  and  passengers  to  si*  during  ♦"ht- 
dramatic  play  on  the  airport. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A.  FUEL  TRUCK 


1.    Make  the  bed  and  cab  first.    Cut  a  piece  of  1"  x  8'*  wood  12  inches  long* 
At  one  end  of  this  board  cut  out  a  section  1"  x  4"  from  each  side,  leaving 
the  end  f>  inches  wide*     The  cab  will  be  put  at  this  end.    The  sides  and  ,.top  of 
the  cab"  are  made  gf  1/4'*  plywood. 


m\iiiittiii<iiii\ii/iiiPy 


Rear  i"  ^  i" 
axle 


.  8" 


"  long 


2.    The  assembled  bed  and  cab  of  the  truck  look  like  this: 
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3.     Cut  a  2'*  X  h''  to  the  appropriate  length.    Nail  the  2"  x  4"  to  the  bed  of 
the  truck.     Nail  through  the  bottom  of  the  truck.     Plane  or  sand  down  the  top 
edges  and  corners  of  the  2"  x  4"  so  it  assumes  a  rounded  appearance  to  resemble 
a  fuel  truck.     Nail  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  or  clothesline  tj  the  back  or  side 
of  the  fuel  truck.     Put  1/4"  dowel  rods  on  top  of  the  truck  to  wrap  the  hose 
around  when  it  is  not  in  use. 


Two  i/4"  dowel  rods  tor 
winding  hose 


Nail  on  tubing  or 
clothesline  for  hose. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HANGAR 


i.    Make  the  hangar  by  cutting  two  plywood  half  circles  and  connecting  them  with 
thin  toof  covering.    The  hal^  circles  are  made  by  placing  a  nail  in  the  center 
of  the  end  of  a  piece  of  1/2*   plywood.    Tie  one  end  of  the  string  around  the 
nail  and  the  other  end  around  a  pencil.    Swing  the  pencil  in  a  half  circle  with 
a  one  foot  radius.    Then  shorten  the  string  3  inches  and  draw  a  smaller  half 
circle  with  a  9  inch  radius.     Cue  one  plywood  half  circle  and  then  make  an 
identical  half  circle. 


1/2"  plyr-'ood 


2.    Cover  the  two  half  circles  with  ti4|n  plywood  or  cardboard  that  will  bend 
easily  with  the  curve.     Start  nailing  th^^  roof  covering  at  one  side  of  the 
plywood  half  circles  and  continue  nailing  over  the  top  of  the  half  circles  to 
the  other  side.     Apply  glue  before  nailing      The  completed  hangar  is  about. 
2  feet  wide  and  2  feet-  long. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  TUGS  FOR  THE  AIRPORT  ' 


The  tug  is  essentially  a  truck  pulling  a  series  of  dollies  hooked  together  with 
screw  eyes  and  hooks.    The  base  for  the  truck  and  dolly  are  cut  from  1"  x  V* 
stock  and  are  each  8  inches  .long.     The  motor  section  and  seat  of  the  tug  are 
made  from  2"  x  2"  stock  cut  to  the  dimensions  shown  below.    The  steering  wheel 
is  mounted  on  a  piece  of  1/4"  dowel  3  inches  long.     This  dowel  is  hammered  into 
a  1/4"  hole  drilled  in  the  base  behind  the  motor.     The  wheels  are  attached  with 
round  head  wood  screws  with  washers  on  each  side. 


Assembled 


Unit  witfi  three  dollies 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  STOVE  FOR  THE  AIRPORT  KITCHFN  AND  RESTAURANT 
I.    All  parts  are  made  of  L/4"  plywood 


18" 


2  pieces 
S"  X  12" 

Side 

© 

1 

6" 

1 

. — 12"- 

1  piece 
6"  X  18" 

Front 

0 

6" 


1  piece 
9"  X  18" 


1  piece 
11  3/4"xl8  1/2" 


"18" 


11  3/V 


-18  1/2"- 


2.  Using  1/2*'  brnds,  make  a  frame  by  nailing  the  two  side  pieces  to  the 
outside  of  the  front  and  back  ends, 

Side 


Front 


3.     Nail  the  top  to  this  frame.     Attach  wheels ,  buttons,  or  bottle  caps  for 

control  knobs.     Draw  round  burners  on  the  top.     If  an  oven  door  is  desired,  cut 

a  rectangle  from  the  front  end.  Use  this  cut-out  piece  as  an  oven  door,  attach- 
ing it  with  metal  or  lecith'^r  hinges. 


Oven 
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FOREWORD 


t  This  publication  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic  core  of  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture  in  Oklahoma. 

Today,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  faced  with  increasing  problems  of  what 
to  teach  and  whom  to  serve^  The  student  of  today,  who  will  ^e  the  agriculturist  of 
tomorrow,  needs  to  be  a  well-educated  ii?dividual  who  is  constantly  seeking  information 
on  which  to  base  the  many  ^q^isions  he  is  required  to  <imake 

The  purpose  of  this  gyide 
IV  in  Oklahoma. 

Appreciation  is  expressed 


is  to  assist  teachers  in  improving  instruction  m  Agriculture 


to  thg  niany  individuals  who  helped  in  the  development 
of  this  publication;  the  teachiifig  of  vocational  agriculture  should  become  more  effective 
with  its  use. 


Francis  T.  Tattle,  State  Director 
State  department'  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 


Byrle  Killian,  St^te  Supervisor 
Vocational  Agtfculture 


PREFACE 


iJntil  recently,  most  vocational  agriculture  graduates  were  being  prepared  to  .return  to 
the  farm.  Now  an  increasing  number  are  entering  occupations  other  than  farming  with 
a  large  percent  finding  employment  in  the  field  of  agribusiness.  Not  only  did /Jlgchnical 
areas  of  agriculture  require  new  materials,  but  the  ever  changing  demands  of  the  agriculture 
industry,  require  the  student  to  become  highly  skilled  in  many  areas,  and  this  requires 
an  up-to-date  curriculum. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  publication  basic,  readable,  and  by  all  means, 
usabl^.  Three  vital  parts  of  instruction  have  been  omitted  from  this  publication 
intentionally:'  motivation,  personalization,  and  localization.  These  areas  are  left  to  the 
individual  instructors,  and  instructors  should  capitalize  on  them.  Only  then  will  this 
publication  really  become  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching  learning  process. 

Many  instructors  may  wish  to  supplement  this  publication  with  additional  materials  which 
they  feel  are  necessary  for  their  particular  area  of  the  state.  By  all  means  they  should 
do  so.  . 

A^fter  using  this  publication,  it  is  hoped  that  each  teacher  will  reaHzenhe  effectiveness 
of  this  approach  to  teaching  which  focus^sns|r  resource  material  toward  a  measurable 
outcome.  The  student  should  be  abl?  te-^^erforrlnXahiQher  level  because  both  the  student 
^nd  the  instructor  know  exactly .  where  each  Ms  QOii^S^--^...^.^..^, 


Dean  Reeder 

Ag  Curriculum  Specialist 
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intI^oduction 

Vocational  education  in  agricii^tare  has  changed.  Fewer  students  each  year  are 
returning,  to  the  farm  and  more  are  entering  fields  of  related  agriculture  occupations. 
Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  teaching  subject  matter 
areas  in  which  they  have  limited  experience  and  little  or  no  available  instructional  materials. 
This  has  created  a  challenge  for  curriculum  f!)ersonnel.  The  Curriculum  and  1nstr>ictional 
Materials  Center  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has 
"accepted  the  challenge.'' 

In  .1968,  The  .Basic  Core  Curriculum  Guide  was  developed  outlining  four  years  of 
instruction  in  vooStional  agriculture.  From  this  basic  guide,  units  of  instruction  have  been 
developed  for  Vdcational  Agriculture  IV  to  cover  four  sections:  Farm  Business  Management, 
Leadershi^D  ana  Careers,  -  Plant  an.d  Soil  Science,  and  .  Agricultural  Mechanics.  The 
instructional  units  are  designed  ;o  account  for  60  percent  of  ^n  instructor's  time  in  teaching 
vocational  agriculture.  The  remaining  40  percent  is '  left  ^to  the  individual  instructor 
according  to  the  demands  of  his  local  community. 


USE  OF  JHIS  PUBLICATION 


The  approach  taken  in  this  publication  is  unique  and  quite  new.  Teachers,  before 
attempting  to  teach  front  this  material,  should  become^  fanniliar  , with  it 'and  should 
understand  the  writer's  ideas.  This  introduction  is  for  the  teacher's  benefit  and  explains 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  publication/ 

Instructional  Units  "     ^  . 

Each  instructional  unit  includes  objectives,  suggested  activities,  informatijDn  sheets, 
assignmen^  sheets,  job  sheets,  transparency  masters,  a  test,  and  Answers  to  the  test. 

Objectives 

^  Included  in  each  unit  of  instruction  are  measurable  objectives.  These  objectives  state 
the  goals  of  the  course  in  such  a  way  that  both  teacher  and  student  will  know  the  changes 
in  behavior  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  instruction.  In  shor|,  objectives  are  a 
means  of  providing  a  sense  of  direction  and  accomplishment  for  the  student. 

The  measurable  objectives  are  stated  in  tvua  fornrfs:  Ternninal  Objectives' stating  the 
subject  matter  to  be  covered  in  a  unit  of  instruction  within  a  section;  Specific  Objectives 
stating  the  perfornrj^nce  of  the  student  in  order  to  reach  the  terminal  objective.  Specific 
objectives  are  most  important  in  regard  to  teaching  the  unit.' Before  attempting  to  teach 
a  unit,  terminal  and  specific  objectives  must  be  explained  to  the  student  in-order  to  tell 
him^.  what  is  expected  of  him.     -  <> 

Suggested  Activities 

Each  unit  of  mstrui^tion  has  a  suggested  activities  she^t  outlining  steps  to  follow 
in  accomplishing  the  specific  objectives.  The  activities  relate^the  duties  of  the  instructor 
to  the  particular  unit.  Duties  may  vary^according  to  the^  unit  arid  usuaHy  include  the 


followiog:  provide  students  with  objectives,  information  sheets,  and  job  sheets,  make 
transparencies,  discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives,  discuss  information  sheets,  and  give 
.test.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  any  additional. activities  and  means  of  accomplishing 
objectives. 

Information  Shj^ets  '  ,  *  ^ 

The  information  sheets  contain  essential  facts  necessary  for  the  teaching  £rf/a  unit 
of  instruction.  These  sheets  should  be  given  to  the  student.  Information  sheeWcan  be 
reproduced  at  the  local  school  or  ordered  from  the  Curriculum  Center.  .  ' 

O  0 

Assignment  Sheets" . 

Assignment  sheets  are  included  in  units  when  necessary.  An  assignment  sheet  allows 
the  student  to  practice  a  written  skill,  such  as  calculating  board  feet,  before  the  evaluation 
is.  given. 

Job  Sheets 

Job  sheets  are  included  in  units  when  necessary.  A  job  sheet^^ive^perations  necessary 
to  successfully  complete  a  production  job.  It  contains  the  name  of  the  job,  drawings, 
materials  and  tools  needed,  and  procedures  for  completing  a  job. 

Transparency  Masters 

Transparency  masters  are  charts,  pictures,  or  iljustrations  printed  for  use  in  making  overh 
transparencies.  These  are  included  in  units  when  necessary.  A  transparenoy  should  be  m 
from  the  transparency  master  and  be  shown  on  ^n  overhead  projector  to"" supplement  t! 
information^ 

T66t 


A  test  is  included  at  the  close  of  each  unit  of  instruction  to  measure  the  specific 
objectives.  •  ' 

(NOTE:  This  publication  will  provide  unity  of  instruction  throughout  Oklahoma  in  teaching 
vocational  agriculture.  The  effectiveness  of  this 'publication  will  depend  on  you  as  an 
instructor.)  ,  ^ 


i 
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FARM  RECORDS  •  FARM  INVENTORIES 
•  V  '         '        UNIT.  I  ^ 

'  ,  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE  • 

t 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  select  the  method  of  valuation 
to  use  in  farm  inventories,  compute  depreciation,  and  construct  a  farm  invento/y.  This 
knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  derrionstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent 
on  the  unit  test. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  '  ' 

After  completion  of  this'unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:  x 
I  1.       Match  terms  associated  with  farm  inventories. 

2.  Select  from  a  list  the  general  requirements  that  all  inventories  must  include. 

r 

3.  List  facto/s  that 'determine  the  time  of  year  to  inventory. 

4.  Match  the  method  of  .valuation  to  be  used  on  various  type  assets. 


5.       Discuss  how  to  inventory  crops  that  have  been  placed  in  a  government 


loan. 


6.       Match  the  method  of  computing  depreciation^with  tfrc,  proper  definition 


ation^with  tfrc  proper 


7. 


-Apply  the  rule  for  determining  tW  fraction  when  using  the  sum-of-the-digit 
method  of  depreciation.  ^ 

8.  Calculate  depreciation,  using  three  different  methods. 

9.  Name  two  factors  that  determine  the  method  of  depreciation  to  use. 

10.  Select  ffom  a  list  the  items  that  are  normally  depreciated. 

11.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  construct  a  farm  inventory  when  given  the  kind 
•  and  number  of  agists  for  a  simulated  farm. 


8 
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SUGGEStED  ACTIVITIES 
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I.  Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  (with  objective  sheet.  ^ 

B.  Provide  students  with  information ^and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  -  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  .objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 
Ilr  Student: 

A.  Read  objectives 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets. 

D.  Take  test.     '  . 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Included  in  this  unit: 
Objectives 


A 

B. 


Information  sheet 


C     Transparency^master:  TM  IM^omparison  of  Depreciation  Methods 

'     I  ^  -  ■ 

D.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1-Determining  the  Fraction  to  Use  When 
Applying  the  Sum-of-the-Year  Digit  Method  of  Depreciation 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Calculating  Depreciation 

!    *  .   3.       Assignment  Sheet  #3-Constructing  a  Farm  Inventory 

E.  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 


er|c 
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'    F.  ■  Test 

♦ 

^  G.    Answers  to  test 
II.  '^References:  ^ 

A.  o  Hopkins,  John  A.  and  Earl  0.  Heady.  Farm  Records  and  Accounting.  Ames, 
"  lowaj  Iowa  State.  University  Press,  196^. 

B.  Castle,  Emery  Kl.  and  Manning  H.  Becker.  Farm  Business  Management.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1967. 


or 
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FARM  RECORDS  -*FARM  IMVENTQRIES 

UNIT  1        .           -                                           '  ' 

-  ^  ,              INFORMATION  SHEETS                     '  . 

r  , 

4 

Terms  and  definitions 

* 

^. 

Inventory-An  itemized  list  of  goojjs  or  valuables  with  their  estimated  worth 

B. 

Depreciation-Decline  in  value  of  an  asset  due  to  such  causes  as  wetr  and 
tear,  action  of  elements,  obsolescence,  and  inadequacy 

C. 

Capitalization-Process  for  placing  a  value  on  an  asset  based  on  its  future 
earning  power  and  the  expected,  interest  rate 

D. 

Asset-Any  item  of  value  owned 

II. 

General  requirements  all  inventories  must  include    /  » 

A. 

Name  of  asset-Kind  of  unit                   '    1     ^  ^ 

B. 

Unit-This  includes  pounds,  bushels,  quarts,  hiad,  acres-  .  \ 

C. 

Unit  price-This  includes  price  per-j3ushel,  quart,  head,  acre 

D. 

Quantity--This  includes  number  of  bushels,  tons,  pounds,  he^id,  acres  . 

,  .      ■  111. 

> 

Factors  that  determine  "inventory  date 

A.    Date  when)  farm  work  begins  for  year's  crop  ^ 

B. 

Date  tenant  moved  to  farm 

/ 

.c. 

Date  of  lease  renewal                                         '     ^                         •  ^ 

D. 

Date  livestock  shifted  from  winter  feed  to  summer -pasture 

< 

E/ 

If  only  enterprise  was  "feeding,"  inventory  might  be  /'between  lots" 

F. 

Desirable  when  there  is^  little  else  to  do 

G. 

•Perrod  when  thqre  is  small  quantity  of  "^assets 

H. 

January  1  on  general  farms  is  'most  convenient  because  of  tax  purposes 

* 

4 

(NOTE:  First  five  factbr^  are  based  on  significance  in  the  fahm  operation, 
factors  F,  G,  and  H  are  based  on  convenience ^to  operator.)  , 

.         •  ' 
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IV.»   Valuation  methods  used  on  various  types  of  .^ss|ts     .  ^ 

Valuation  Method    ,  ^  Type^  Asset 

A.    Net  selling  price        ^5^1^  Crops  or  livestock  produced 

yf  for  market 


B.  Cost  less  depreciation  Machinery  and  breeding 

^  ,  livestock^ 

C.  Cost  or  market  price  (which-  Purchased  farm  supplies 
ever  is  lower) 

^  •  -A  ^ 

Replacement  cost  minus    ^  L^f^lived  or  fixed  assets 


^depreciation  '  suchv'as^buMngs 


E;    Capitalization  of  earning.  Land,  bonds,  or  livestock 

power  .     •  ^    that  gain  in  value  *  • 

.(NOTE:  Basic  formula  for  capftalfeati^ia^f  earning  power  is:  Value  =  annu4,^ 
.    income  divided  by  rate  of  interest  or  V  =  A/R)    ^  \  . 

Example:  S     Annu^hnet  income  expected  per  acre  is  $10.00,  rate  of  interest^ 
5%  -"Value  per.  acre  is*  V  =  10/.05  or  $200:00  per  acre 

V.    Cropf^^nventory  uVider  government  loan  y 

^^A.'.^  Crops  produced  during  year  that  have  b§en  entered  as  a>eceipr  should 
Jj  :         not  be  inventoried  as, an  asset     i^l        .  • 

^;  ^        -/^^  ' 

B.    If  loan  has 'not  been  entered  as  receipt,  the  government  loan  stock  should' 
be  included  on  inventory 

^1.    Methods  of  compc^feg  depreciation  (Transparency  1) 

^Straight  line-Yearly  depreciation  consists  of  dividing  total  anticipated 
depcecigtion  by  the  nLfmber  of  years*  asset  is  expected  to  last 

^'S^      (NOpS:  Ao^ditional  iSk  first  year  depreciation  on  new  or  used  tangible 
-    perSbnal^pr^ferty  may  be  used  if  proper  provisions  are  met.) 


B.  Diminishing>Tj^lance-A  fixed  rate  of  depreciation  is  used  every  year  and 
applied^  the  value  of  the  asset  at  the  beginning  of  \he  year 

(NOTE:  The  rate  of  depreciation  should  be  near  twice  that  used  for  straight 
line  method.) 

C,  Sunn,%f-ttie-year-digit  method-The  annual  depreciation  is  determined  by 
^    multiplying  a  fraction  times  the, amount  to  be  depreciated 

(NOTE:  The  amount  to  be  depreciated  is  cost  minus  salvage  value.) 
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•I, 

VII.  Determining  fraction. to  use  with  sum-of-the-year-digit  method 

A.  The  denomm^^r  is  the  sum  of  the^years  of  life  of  the  asset 

Example:        Asset  with  10  yea^s  life,  the  denominator  would  be  55 
( 1 +2+3+4+5+6+7iii|-9+1 0=55) 

\\  ^ 

Example:        Asset  with  7  years  life,  tha  denominator  would  be  28 
(J +2+3+4+5+6+7=28) 

B.  The  numerator  of  thfe fraction  is  the  years  of  life  remaining  ^t  the  beginning 
of  the  adcounting  period       .  ,  *  | 

Example:  Asset  having  7' year  life  ^ 

^       Year  of  use  1234567, 

Life  remaining  *  ^Y', 

(numerator)  7      6      5     4     3      2  1- 

(denominator)      -        28    28    28    28    28    28  •  28 

Example:  Asset  having  10  year  life 

Year  of  use  1      2   '  3  -  4     5     6     7     8     9  10 

f 

•    Life  remainingA^  ^  t 

(numerator^   -  ^   9„*8_7_6__5_4_3^    2_  1_ 

^  '        (denominator)     ■  55  -55    55    55    55    55    55    55    55  55 

VIII.  Methods  of  calculating  depreciation 

A.    Straight  line  method  .      '  '  ^  ^ 

t        '      ,1,       Implement  qosting  SI 200.00  new 

Y    :X  2.       Expected  life  of  10  years, 

3:       Salvage  value  ^f  SIOO.CX)  when  worn  out 

4.       V^ould  hpve  annual  depreciation  of  S1200.00  minus  3100.00 
divided  by  10  or  S1 10.00  per  year 


B.     [Jiminishing  balance  method  . 

1.       Assume  a  SI 200.00- asset 
^    2.       Expected  life  of  10  years 
^  3.       Salvage  value  of  S100.00 
•  4.      ^Depreciation  rate  of  20%  per  year 
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INFffiRMATION  SHEETS 


5. 


Value  at  Beginning  of  Year 

Annual  Depreciation 

Remaining  Balance 

a.       1st  Yr.  -  31,200.00 

 1  ■  

20%  X  $1,200.00  =  $240.00 

$960.00 

b.    '  2nd  Yr.  •  S960.00 

20%  X    S960.00  =  $192.00 

768.00 

c.      3rd  Yr.  -  $768.00 

.   20%  X    S768.00  =  $153.60 

614.40 

1 

d.       5th  Yr.  -  $614.40 

20%  X     $614.40  =  SI  22.88 

491.52 

g.      6th  Yr.  -  $491.52 

20%  X  >  $491.52  =  $98.30 

392.22 

is  reached. 


C.    Sum-of-the-year-digit  method 

1.  Assume  a  SI 200.00  asset 

2.  Ten  year  life 

3.  Salvage  value  of  SI 00.00 
4. 


Value  at  Beginning  of  Year 


Annual  Depreciation 


Remaining  Balance 


l^t  Yr.  •  SI. 200.00 


10/55  X  (1,200  -  100)  =  200 


1,200  •  200  =  1,000 


b.    '  ind  Yr.  •  S1,000.00 


9/55  X  (1,200  •  100)  =  180 


1,000  •  180  =  820 


c.      3rd  Yr.  -  S820.00 


8/55  X  (1,200  •  100)  =  160 


820-  1»0  =  660 


20 '  1  flO 


d       10th  Yr. .  SI 20.00 


1/55  X  (1,200 -100).=  20 


12(J<'^=  100 


IX.  Factory  that  determine  method  of  depreciation  to  use 

A.  Method  that  most  nearly  approximates  the  loss  in  value  of  the  asset 

(NOTE:  Declining,  balance  and  the  sum-of-the-year-digit  methods  pre  used 
on  assets  that  depreciate  more  rapidly  early  in  life.  Farm^  truck  and 
equipment  are  examples  of  this  type  asset.) 

B.  Method  easiest  to  compute-Straight  line   is  easiest  to  compute  and 
understand 

t  ^ 

X.  Items  that  can  be  depreciatm 

A,  Houses  for  rent  or  used  by  tenants 

B.  Barns,  sheds,  granaries 


ERIC 
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C.     Livestock  purchased  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes 

Automobiles  (share  used  in  business') 

t 

Trucks  and  trailers 
Farm  machines  and 'equipment 


G.  Fences  and^^clrain  tile 

H.  Water  systems 
(NOTE:  Home  as  a  residence  andiland  are  not  depreciated.) 

XI.    Steps  \n  constructing  farm  inventory 


4 


A.  The  entire  inventory  should  be  taken  on  a  single  day  or  a$  of  a  eingle 
date 

B.  A  count  of  numbers  and  a  record  of  weights  are  sufficient  for  most 
types  of  livestock 

C.  Horses,  valuable  sires/and  registered  breed irig , stock  should  be  listed 


individually. 


D.  When  stored  ccops  are  inventoried,  the  bins  or  stocks  should  be  measured 

and  the  contents  esijfnnated  from  dimensions  found 
I 

E.  Growing  crops  should  be  inventoried  at  their  approximate  cost  to  date 


-  (NOTE:  This  is  the  most  common  method.) 
'Examples  of  farm  inventories 

V 


LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY 


Description 

Beginning  of  Year 

End  of  Year 

Number 
Died  or 
Slaughtered 

No 

Avg. 
Weight 

Total 
Value 

No. 

Avg. 
Weight 

Total 
Value 

Hogs 

lb 

Totaf      ^  « 

IA9 

XXX 

12 

XXX 

1o^^ 

J 
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1  Kind  of  Improvement- 

Date 
AcQfjired 

Cost 

Dfepr 
A 

Jciatioo 
owed 

Method  of 
I^epreciation 

1 

ffate  % 
Lifp  (Years) 

Depreciation 
For  This  Year 

f 

Balance 

Barw 

5t.  UN£ 

PkwdE  -  lOoo  ROM 

.1970 

900"-' 

ST.  LINE 

— -  ^ 

;    _  i  . 

Total 

 h  .  

Xxx- 

^5  780  25 

Kind  of  Property 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  IIWENTORY 


Date 
Acquired 


I-IO--70 


Total 


Cost 


Depreciation 
Allowed 


l^ethod  'of  {  Rate  %  |  -bepreciation 
Depreciation!  Life  (Years)  For  This  Year 


4« 


^/mm},  Xxx 


Balance 


NOTE  Machinery  shouldW  valued  at  original  cost  less  deoreciation  allowable  for  the  time  it  tias  been  ,n 
use  -The average  life  of  farJn  machinery  r:iay  be  assuriietf  to  be  10  years,  bufthis  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
machine  its  care  and  use 


/ 


FEED-SEED-CROPS  INVENTORY 


Item 

Beginning  of  Y^ar 

1  ^ 

r 

End  of  Yeat 

Units 

Value  per 
Unit 

Total 
Value 

Units 

Value  per*' 
Unit 

Total 
Value 

/CK5 

Alfalfa 

^000  ^ 

loo 

A"-'  'J 

 ^ 

i 

C  Total 

Xxx 

\ 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-\DETERMIMING  THE  FRACTION 
TO  USE  WHEN  APPL|fMG  THE  SUM-OF-THE-YEAR 
■  '  ^  DIGIT  METHOD  OF  DEPRECIATIO(|^-  ,  - 

'  Work 'each  of  the  problems  listed  below.  "  - 

1.       Determine  the  denominator  for  an  asset  that  has  an  eight  year  life. 


What  f ration  would  be  used  for  the  fir^^V^ar  of  an  asset  having  an  eight  year 


What  fraction  would  be  usecl  for  the  fpurth  year  of  an  asset  aaving  a  five  year^i  i.^^^-'C^ 
life.  .  .  •  ,      ^      ^-^  :  •  ^' 'S''^-'-./^^^^ 

...  '  '         -     '      -  .  '  ^-'^"^j^* 
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ASSIGNMENT  SREET  #2--CAl.CULATIN(5  DEPREQIATION 


Work  each  of  the  problems  listed  tel^w. 

1.  Use  the  straight  line^method  to  calulate  the  annual  depreciation  for  a  $1100.00 
trailer  that'*has  an  expected  \\%  of  ten  years  and  fbrcpected- salvage  value  of 
$200.00  at  the 'end.  of  this  period.    ,  ' 


iS'jSSSBSSSa  -.Ski!?' 


2. 


Using  the  same  problem  as  above  calculate  the;deprefciation  for  each  ye^  bf 
service  using  the  diminishing  balance  method.  Use  pO%  hi  the  annual  dei^reciation. 


Value  at  Beginning  of  Year 

Annual  Deprecjiation 

Remaining  Balance 

1st  yeaf- 

 u  <  .  

0 

2nd  y^r   ^  . 

3rd  year 

"    '       *         -  - 

4th  year 

M.  :  •)  f 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th  year  / 

•  8th  year  ---'^ 

 \ — '■ — ^ 

.  '  t 

9th . year . 

\  ^             ~  .   

10th  year  •> 

3. 


Use  the^um-of-the-year-djgit  method  to  calculate  the  deprecfatfon.fona^|ltod.6d,/.<./  -  -^^^8 
asset  with  a  10  year  Jife  and  a  salvage  value  or.$200.0d.C;  -  -  1  vVf^tc|5^^ 

Annual  Depreciation,  ,  :  jRl^linin^^^ 

 ^    ^  '^^■-T^'^ir^-.-r        :  ^^^^ 
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5th  year       ,  ' 

6th  year' 

7th;  year 

—  * 

». 

8th  year 

*■  i 

9th  year 

*> 

10th  year       »  ,  . 

?  '   ^ 

N 

•  V 

*4 


---- 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3--C0NSTpUCT,ING  'A  FARM  IMVENTORY 


Using  the  information  below,  calgulate  the  depreciation,  (fct'grrhine  the  present  value,  -and 
constr^l^t  a  beginnint|  inventory  for  this  assiniulated  f'ai^ 


^: 

2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


7. 


8. 


Twenty-seven  beef  cows  averaging  1000  pounds 
Twelve''  steer  calves  averaging.  400  pounds 
Thirteen  heifer  calves  averaging  350  pounds  * 


One  registered  bull 

a.  Original  cost.  $750.00 

b.  Expected  usage  4  ye^s  . 
e.  Number  of  years  in^  use-2  years 
d.  Salvage  value  $480.00 
One  hundred  feeder  pigs 

a.  Weight  50  pounds 

b.  Value  =  1.5  x  present  market 
Milo  grain  ^'  > 

a.  Fifty  thousand  pounds 

b.  Use  present  market  value 

Alfalfa  .hay  '  \ 

a.  *  Five  hundred  bales  at  80  pounds  each 

b.  Use  present;  market  value      '  . 
Tractor  - 

a.  Original  cost  $8,000.00 

b.  '  Two  years  old 

c.  Expected  life  TO  years 
i.'  '  Safv^e  . value  $1,200.00 


\ 
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^"One  chisel  plow  * 

a.  ^Original  cost  $800.00 

b.  Four  years  old  " 

c.  Expected  life  of  10  years 

d.  Salvage  value  |l 00.00 

10.  One  grain  drill  / 
.  *  '     i.     Origigal  cost  $750.00 

b.  Five  years  lold 

c.  Expected  fife  10  years 

d.  Salvage  value  $200.00    *  ^ 

11.  "^^^  One  portable  grinder^mixer ' 

a^^^riginal  cost  $1600.00 

b.  One  year  old 

c.  Expected  life  8  years 

d.  Salvage  value*  $500.00 
12-       Sixteen  foot  stock  trailer 

a.  ^01rig?hal  cost  $700.00 

♦ 

b,  •  -Two  years  old 

'  <^ 

;    *  c.     Expected  life  8  years 

»  ■      '  ^  / 

d.    Salvage  value  $300.00 

.  .  '  ,  *  .  • 

13.    '  Three  quarter  ton  truck 


a:    Original  cost  $3000.0ff  .  ;     v  /r//'^^^ 

b.    Two  years  old  s  /.   -  ^     .  .r, 


■^Expected  life  8  years  ^      ;  '  .  3;      ;  \ 


..^v. ;  d..    Salvage^  value  $300.00    ,   ,  ^      ;  :>       C^.r'':  v  v-'^s^ «.  "  '"^^^c^p 
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Metal  barn 

a.  Replacement  cost  $6000.00 

b.  Depreciation  prior  to  this  year  $1800.00  _ 

c.  Depreciation  this  year  $200.00 
Two  hog  feeders 
a.     Original  cost  $300.00 

^b.    Expected  life  15  years 
c*     Three  years  old 

d.  Salvage  value  $0 
Hog  houses 

a.  Replacement  cost  $1000.00 

b.  Prior '"y5afs.  depreciation  $160.00 

c.  This  years  depreciation,  $40.00 
Six  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  stored  under  government  loan 

a.  ,  *  Wheat  will  not  bethought  back 

b.  Wheat  has  already  been  entered  as  a  receipt  for  this  year\ 
Land 

a.  Owned-160  adres  of  cr^pfan^  at  $400.00  per  acre 

b.  Rented-240  acres  of  rangeland 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3 
THIS  RECORD  BELONGS  TO 


Name, 


Address, 
County^ 


For  Year  Beginning  ^ 


'  INVENTORY  OF  LAND 


Owned  or 
.Rented 

Croplan^ 
Inc.  Meadow  & 
Rotated 
■  Pasture 

Pasture  and 
Range  Land 

'Woodland 

Other  , 

Total 

 '  V- 

-  Land 

Acr^s  , 

;  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Total  Value 

Owned  Land  (1) 

e 

-> 

Rented  Land  (2) 

Rented  Land  (2) 

Total 

-J 

FARM  IMPROVEMENTS       V  * 


^ 

Kind  of  improvement 

Date 
Acquired 

Cost 

'Depreciation 
Allowed 

Method  of 
Depreciation 

Rate  % 
Life  (Years) 

Depreciation 
For  This  Ye^r 

.Balance 



« 

Total  J 

0 

i 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY 


*  Kind  of  Property. 

bate 
Acquired 

Cost 

Depreciatjon 
Allowed 

Method  of 
Depreciation 

>  Rate  % 
Life  (Years) 

"  Depreciation 
For  This  Y«ar 

Balance 

4 

— •  jt  ^ — 

 li.  

• 

0 

-    ,  .Total  ' 

  1 

\ 


—  '  •"•^^•^  YM.M^M  »iiy...ai  uua^  less  uepreufduori  aiiowaoie  Tor  ine  time  »t  has  been  m  use.  The  average- 
life  of  farm  machinery  may  be  assumed  to  be  10  years,  but  this'aepenlfs  uport^thelcind  of  machine,  its  care  and  use. 
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LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY 


Description 

Beginning  of  Year 

End  of  Year 

'  Number 
"    Died  or 
Slaughtered 

No, 

Avg. 
Weight 

Total 
Value 

No. 

Avg. 
Weight 

Total 
Value 

i  ' 

V 

• 

 '  

— ' — ^-^ 

X 

• 

t 

% 

Total 

 * 

i 



Total 

FEED -SEED-CROPS,  INVENTORY 


Item. 

Beginning  of  Year  * 

En^  pf  Year  ♦ 

Units 

Value  per 
Unit 

•'Tjital 
Value 

Units 

Value  per 
.  Unit 

Total  ♦ 
Value 



-     ^otal'        /  ^ 

-  { 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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.  '  FARM  RECORDS  -  FARM  INVENTORIES 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 

1+2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  =  36 

2.  8/36 

3.  2/15 


Assignment  Sheet  #2--. 
1. 


$1100  minus  200  =  900  :-  10  years  =  $90 
idepreciatien  per  year 


.  Value  af  Beginning  Year 

Annual  Depreciation 

Remainin^alance 

1st  Yr.-  $1,100.00 

20%  X  $1,100.00  =  $220.00 

$880.00 

2nd  Yr.  880.00 

20%  X  $880.00  =  $176.00 

704.00 

3rd  Yr.  704.00 

20%  X  $704.00  =  $140.80 

563.2D 

4th  Yr.  563.20 

20%  X  $563.20  =  $112.64  : 

450.56 

5th  Yr.  450.56 

20%  X  $450.56  =  $90.00  ^ 

.  360.45 

6th  Yr.  360.45 

20%  X  $360.45  ,<M2.09 

288.36 

'  7th  Yr. '  288.36 

20%  X  $288.36  =  $57.67 

230.69  ^ 

8th  Yr.  230.69 

20%  X  $230.69  =  $64.14 

184.55 

9th  Yr.  184.55 

20%  X  $184.55  =  $36.91 

147.69 

10th  Yr.  147.'^4 

20%. X  $147.64  =  $29.53 

118.11 

3. 

rP  — , 

Value  at  Beginning  of  Year 

1     Annual  Depreciation 

 \  ;  

Remaining  Balance 

1st 

$1,000.00 

10/55  X  (1,000  -  100)  =  163.63 

$836.37 

 2^ 

Yr. 

836.37 

9/55  X  900  =  147.27 

689.10 

3rd 

Yr. 

689.10 

8/55  X  900  =  130.90 

558.20 

4th 

Yr. 

558.20 

7/55  X  900  =  114.54 

443.66 

5th 

Yr. 

443.66 

6/55  X  900  =  98.18 

345.48 

6th 

Yr. 

345.48 

5./55  X  900  =  81.82 

263.66 

7th 

Yr.' 

263.66 

4/55.  X  900  =  65.44. 

198.22 

8th 

Yr. 

198.22 

3/55  X  900  =  49.09 

140.13 

>  9th 

Yr. 

149.13 

2/55  X  900  =  32.73 

116.40 

IDth  Yr. 

116.40 

1/55  X  900  =  16.36 

100.04 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3 
Name  J  


ANSWERS  TO  THE  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 
THIS  RECORD  BELONGS  TO 


Address, 
County_ 


For  Year  Begmnmg . 


INVENTORY  OF  LAND 


Owned  or 
Rented 

Cropland ' 
Inc.  Meadow  & 
Rotated 
Pasture 

Pastu^  and 
Range  Land 

« 

Woodland 

Othew 

.  Total 

Land 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres' 

Acres 

Acres 

Total  Value 

Owned  Land  (1 ) 

Rented  Land  (2) 

U</o 

•Rented  Land  (2) 

•Total 

.  }(0O 

FARM  IMPROVEMENTS  ^ 


KinSNbi  improvement 

Acquired 

Cost 

Depreciation 
Allowed 

Method  of 
Depreciation 

-t  

i  Rate  % 

/Lcfe  (Years) 

Depreciation 
For  This  Year 

Balance 

^000 

1200 

K 

X- 

oLOO 

^000 

X 

/ooa 

r 

/oca 

K 

x: 

HO 

I  Total 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY 

^   K»nd  of  Property 

Date 
Acquired 

Cost 

Depreciation 
Allowed 

Method  of 
Defpreciation 

Rate  % 
Life  (Years) 

Depreciation 
For  This  Year 

Balance 

Tractor 

Sr.  LiNS 

^^^^ 

St.  Uh^ 

ST.  Ling 

137^ 

1(0' Stock  TkAiLSA 

60"-^ 

St.  C/ks 

(oOo  — 

SVM  of 

rite  pfCtTi 

600^ 

MO'-* 

5T.  Lit^e 

Total 

_JCX^._ 

r 

(NOTE*:  Method  of  depreciation  is  optional 
th^*  loss  in  value  of  the  asset.) 


Method  should  most  nearly  approximate 


BEST  copy  AVAILABLE 
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ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY 


\ 


^  Description 

beginning  of  Year 

End  of  Y^r 

Number 
Died  or 
Slaughtered 

NO. 

Avg. 
Weight 

Tctc! 
Value 

NO. 

Avg. 
Weight 

Total 
Vaiue 

:a/t  A1 

Kt.  Val 

St^^s^  CLavjes 

^.^  YALQi 

13 

hA, 

T.  YALUi 

 1^ 

Total 

XXX 

XXX 

■/oa 

T 

< 

Total 

XXX 

FEED-SEED-CROPS  INVENTORY" 


Item  > 

Beginning  of  Year 

End  of  Year 

Units 

Value  per 
Unit 

Total 
Value 

Units 

Value  per 
Unit 

Total 
Value 

50000^ 

 1 

—  

-A  

Total 

XXX 

XXX 

(NOTE:  6000  bu.  what  has  been  entered  as  a  receipt,  will  not  appear  on  inventory.) 


KST  copy  AVAILABLE 
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FARM  RECORDS  -  FARM  INVENTORIES 
UNIT  I 


TEST 


1.       Match  the  tenr^s  on  the  right  with  the  correct  definition. 


a.     Decline  in  value  of  an 
asset  due  to  such  causes 
as  wear  and  tear,'  action  of 
elements,  obsolescence,  and' 
inadequacy 

b.  Any  item  of  value  owned 


1.  Inventory 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Depreciation 

Capitalization 

Asset 


c.  An  itemized  list  of  goods^^ 
or  valuables  v^hh  their 
estimated  worth 


_d.     Process  for  placing  a 

.value  on  an  asset  based^on 
its  future  earning  power 
and  the  expected  interest 
rate 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  general  requirements  that  alf  inventories  nnust 
include  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the"  blank.  ' 

r 


a.     Unit  price 


ERIC 


 c. 

J  e. 


7 

b.     Method  of  depreciation 
Unit 

Quantity  f- 

  Expected  life 

 f.     Breed  I  "  '  ^ 

 ^g.     Name  of  asset  * 

List  four  factors  that  determine  the  time  of  year  to  inventory, 
b.  * 

» 


< 


33 
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Match  the  method  of  valuation  on  the  right  with  the  assets  on  the  left. 


_a.     Livestock  produced  for 
market 

Jd.     Machinery  and  breeding 
livestock 

_c.     Purchased  farm  supplies 

_d.     Long-lived  buildings 

_e.     Land,  or  bonds,  or  livestock 
that  gain  in  value 


1.  Net  selling  price 

2.  Capitalization  of 
earning  power 


3.  Cost  less  depreciation 

4.  Replacement  cost  minus 
depreciation 

5.  Cost  or  market  price 
(whichever  is  lower) 


Discuss  in  writing  ,two  methods  to  handle  crops  under  government  loan  on  a 
inventory. 


6- 


8. 


I 


Match  the  method  of  computio^Wdepreciation  on  the  right  with  the  proper 
definition. 


c. 


1^ 


A  fixed  rate  of  depreciation^  is 

every  year  and  applied  to  the 
value  of  the  asset  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year 

Yearly  depreciation  consists  of 
dividing  the  total  anticipated 
depreciation  by  the  number  ^of  Vears 
asset  is'  expected  to^  last 

Thei^iftnuat  jiepreciatipnis'  " 
detemiined  by  multiplying  a 
fraction  times  the  amount  to 
be  depreciated 


1.  Straight  line 

2.  Diminishing 
balance 

3.  8um-of-the 
year-digit 
method 


What  fraction  would  be  used  in  the  sum-of-the-digit  method  for  the  first  year 
^depreciation  of  an  jsset  having  a^x  year  expected  life? 

Using  three  different_ methods,  calculate  the  first  year  depreciation  for  a  $1000.00 
.asset  having  a^lO  year  expected  life  and  a  $200.00  salvage  value. 

a.     Straight  line  method     ^    ^  » 


ERIC 


3^ 


KST  copy  AVAILABLE 

b.    Diminishing  balance  method- Depreciation  rate  is  twenty  percent 


Ag.  IV 


c.     Sum-ofthe-year-digit  method 


9.       Name  two  factors  that  determine  the  method  of  depreciation  to  use. 
a. 

y 

b. 

10.  Select  from  the  list  below  the  items  that  are  normally  depreciated  by  circling 
the  correct  letters. 

a.  Rent  house 

b.  Barn  /     *  \  , 

c.  Fences  ,  -  ^ 

d.  Land 

e.  Feeder  -cattle 

11.  "Demonstrate  the  ability  to  construct  a  farm  inventory  when  given  the  kind  and 
number  of  assets  for  a  simulateij  ^farrm 

(NOTE:  Hf~  this -activity  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  this  test,  ask  the 
instructor  when  this  ^js^  to  be  completed.) 


y     \\.  •  '  BBTOPW  AVAILABLE.  '  p  '  , 
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^."FARM  REC0"RDS.  •' farm  INVBNTftRlfS 
.UNIT  I 


2. 


i 

4 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


2  ' 


b.  4 

c.  1  ■  * 

d.  3  •  •  . 

c 

g 

3.  Any  four  of  the  following:  ♦  . 

a.  Date  when  farm  work  begins  for  year's  crop^ 

b.  Date  tenant  moved  to  farm 

'  c.  Date  of  lease  renewal  •  ' 

d.  Date  liv^estock  shifted  from  winter  feed  to  summer  pasture 

e.  .  If  only  enterprise  was  "feeding,"  inventory  might  be  "betweea  lots" 

f.  Desirable  when  there  is  little  else  to  do 
Period  when  there  is  small  quantity  of  assets 

h.  January  1  on  general  farms  is  most  convenient  because  of  Jj^x  purposes 

4.  a.  1 

b.  3  .       .  - 

c.  5  »  .     •        .  ^ 

d.  4  ■ 

ie  .  2      '     '                           .  •  i 


ERIC  \  ^;() 


Discussion  should  include  the  following: 


Crops  produced  diSring  year  that  have  been'' entered  as  a  receipt  shouW 
not  be  inventoried  as  an  asset  . 

*  ♦  .  , 

If  loan  has  not  been  entered  as  receipt,  the  government  loan  stock  should 
be  irrcluded  on  inventory^  ' .  • 


a.  2 

b.  1 


\ 


c.     li  ■  ,    .  '  . 

6V21 

a.  '  $1000  -  $200  =  $800  -h  10  =  $80.00 

b.  20%  X  $1000  =  ^200.00  '  ' 

c.  10/55  X  ($1000  -  $200)  =  $145.45 

a.  Method  th^t  most  nearly  approximates  the  loss- in  value  of  th^  asset 

b.  Method  easiest  to  compute 
a 

b 
c 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


■  .31 
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FARM  RECORDS-NET  WORTH  STATEMENT 
UNIT  II 


eWiIsj 


TERMllNAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match, the  various  type  assets 
and  liabilities  when  given  the  definitions  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to  complete  a  net 
worth  statement,  this  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  demonstration  and  by  scoring 
eighty-five  percent  on  a  unit-'^test. 

SPECIFIC  Objectives 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:' 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with   net  worth   statements  when   given  the 
definitions. 

2.  '    List  the  minimum  core  of  financial  records  required  in  a  well  managed 

business. 

3.  Select  the  equations  for  calculating  net  worth. 

4.  Match  the^  type  of  asset  with  the  proper  definition. 

5.  ^     Classify  assets  into  current,  intermediate,  and    long-term    when  given 

examples. 

6.  Match  the  kind  of  liability  with  the  proper  definition, 

7.  Select  from  a  list  the  uses  made  of  a  net  wjgrth^s^t^ement. 

8.  Complete  a  net. worth  statement. 
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II. 


FARM  RECORDS  •  NET  WORTH  STATEMENT 
UNIT  II 

:    SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  -  ^ 

E.  '       Discuss  information  and  assignnnent  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 
Student: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Take  test.    ^  ^  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Included  in  this  unit:  ^ 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  .Master:  TM  1  -  Net  Worth  Statement 

D.  Assignnnent  ^Sheet  #1<-Completing  a  Net  Worth  Statement 

E.  Answers  to  assignment  sheet 

F.  .  Test 

^•'G.       Answers  to  test  * 
References: 

A.       Hopkins,  John  A.  and  Earl  0.  Heady.  Farm  Records  and  Accounting. 
Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  University  Press,  1962. 


ERIC 
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B.  Castle,  Eioery  N.  and  Manning  H.  Becker.  Farm^ Business  Management 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1967.  ^ 

C.  OSU  Extension  Facts.  Financial  Records:  The  Net  Woqth  Statement. 
Extension  Service,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  % 

D.  Supervised  Training  Record  Book.  Curriculum  andJrpstructional  Materials 
Center,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  1973.  K  *        ;  . 

♦  % 

s 
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FARM  RECORDS--MtT  WORTH  STATEMENT 

\  \  ■  i 

INFORMATION  SHEET 
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I.    Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Net  worth-Statement  listing  *the  physical  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  . 
business   (Transparency  1)  '  , 

B.  Assets- Items  or  resources  owned 


C.  Liabilities-Financial  claims  against  the  firm  ' 

D.  Working  capital-Current  assets  minus  current  liabilities 

E.  Spread  sheet-  Summarized  net  worth  statement  including  information  for 
several  years 

F.  Cash  flow--lllustrates  the  gross  flow  of  and  requirements  for  cash. throughout 
\(  the  year 

II.  Financial  records  required  in  business  ^ 

A.  Net  worth  statement  or  balance  sheet 

B.  Profit  and  loss  stg.tement 
^         C.    Projected  cash  flow 

III.  Equation  for  calculating  net  worth 

A.  Net  worth  (equity)  =  Assets  minus  liabilities 

B.  Assets  =  Liabilities  plus  net  worth 

IV.  Type  of  assets  ^ 

t}  A.    Current  assets-Generally  include  cash  and  other  items  which  can  rapidly 

be  converted  into  cash  at  little  or  no  loss  in  value 


B.  Intermediate  or  working  assets-Items  that  are  less  marketable  and  less 
readily  converted  into  cash  without  loss 

C.  Fixed  or  long-term  assets-Not  easily  converted  into  cash  and  represent  a 
relatively  permanent  investment  ^     ^ , 


^1 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

V.    Assets  \ 
A.  Current 

1.  Savings 

2.  Marketable  securities 

3.  Accounts  receivable 

4.  Livestock  held  for  resale  . 

5.  Marketable  inventories  of  crops  and  supplier 
8.  Intermediate 

1.  Machinery  and  equipment 

2.  Breeding  stock 

3.  Supplies  not  having  ready  market 
C.  Long-term 

1.  Buildings 

2.  .  Land\ 
Vl.  Kinds  of  liabilities 

A.  Current-Debt  obligations  falling  due  within  the  next  year  ^ 
Examples:  1.   *    Accounts  payable 

2.       Short-term  loans  coming  due 

3".       Current  paymertts  due  on  long  or  interrpediate 
term  obligations 

B.  Intermediate-Debt  obligations  coming  due  in  a  tw^  through  seven  year 
period 

(NOTE:  This  classification  includes  loans  to  finance  intermediate  term  assets 
such  as  breeding  9tock  and  machinery,  and  supplies  requiring  longer  than 
one  year  repayment  period.) 


er|c  ■  . ,  •  4--^ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

C.     Long- term- Loans  to  ^finanpe  long-term  or  fixed  assets 

Examples:  1.       Debts  secured  by  real  estate  ^  ' 

2.       Real  estate  improvements  with  repayment  terms 
running  from  eight  to  forty  years    •  1 


VII.    Uses  made^  a  net  worth  statement  ^ 

A.  Measures  performance  in  terms  of  gfowth 

^  (NOTE:  Fdt  this  reason  il  is  necessary  to  fill  out  a  net  worth  statement 

about  the  same  time  each'  year.) 

B.  S^ows  the  financial  soundness  x)f  the  business 


(NOTE:  A  measure  reflecting  financial  soundness  is  the  percentage  of  equit\^rv 
for  example,  every  dollar  of  assets  in  a  business  having  eighty  percent  equity  ] 
is  supported  by  eighty  cents  of  equity  and  twenty  cenj  of  debt.) 

C.  Shows  liquidity,  and  the  anticipated  sources  of  workirfg  coital 
(NOT^:  Current  assets  -  current  liabilities  =  working  capital) 

D.  Used  in  acquiring  credit  for  working  capital  or  capital  expansipn 

I       (NOTE:  The  ?iet  worth  statement  shows  what  collatej;al  is  Mailable  to 
support  ^hese  loan  .requests.) 
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ASSI^MENT  SHEET  #1--C0MPLETING  A 
^  "net  WORTH  STATEMENT 


Using  the  information*  provided,  complete  a  beginning  net  worth  statement  ^for  this 
assimulated  farm.  ;  ^ 

•  1.      Steer  calves 

a.  Weight-400  pounds  *  ' 

'  '    •  .... 

b.  Value-40$  per  pound 

c.  Number  units-30  head 
Z       Feeder  pig? 


a.  Number  units-80  head' 

■T' 

b.  Weigh^-40  pounds 

c.  Value-40$  per  pound 
« 

Milo  grain 

a.  Number  units-50,000 

b.  Value-$2.00  per  cwt. 
4.    .  Tractor 


r 


a.     Original  Scost"$7,500.00 


b.     Five  years  otd'^^^^-^  y.^^.  ^ 


c.  Expected  life-- 10  years 

d.  Salvage  value-$1, 000.00 
*Metal  b^rn 


a.  /  Replacement  cost-$6,000.00 

b.  Ten  years  old-^ 


c.  *  Amount  previously  depreciated-$3,000.00 
AcQpunts  payabTe-SI,  100.00 


■(- 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1  . 

7.       Interest  due  ^  ^"^^ 

a.  Six  months 

b.  Amount  owed-$1, 100.00 


c.     Interest  ra{e-8%  !  • 

,  >,  ..i ... 


6.  Land 

a.  Forty  acres 

b.  Value-$200 


0 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1  ^ 
OPERATOR'S  NET  WORTH  STATEMENT 


ASSETS!  (Property  owned  and  other  resources) 

Jan.  1  19 

.Ifin    1     Dnp  vppr  tptpr 

wuii«    1       wiic   ycul  luLCi 

1     Land  '  . 

! 

$  f 

2  Improvements 

 ^  

i 

3  ^  Machinery  and  Equipment 

< 

4  Hogs 

5  Cattle 

'  6     Feed,  seed,  and  growing  crops  ' 

 <:  

7     Accounts  Receivable 

8     Cash  on  hand  in  Bank 

9     Stocks  and  bonds 

• 

10     Cash  Value-trfe  Insurance 

11     Other  Property  J 

TOTAL  ASSETS  ^ 
 '  ^  h  ^  

^  f  , ,  J      i  1  7  • — '  

LIABILITIES:  (Debts) 

12     Accounts  Payable 

'   "■'   7  ':r^—^^^ 

% 

13     Mortgages                               /  * 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
* 

^. 

14*     interest  Due  ^ 

15     Taxes  Due 

,  •     ^        TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

$ 

NET  WORTH  (Assets  minus  LiabilPties) 

$  . 

^  ^'^^  SEST  COPYlVAlUiBLE" 

'  4  '      Ag.  IV  -  47-A 

?       .  • 

FARM  RECORDS-NET  WORTH  STATEMENT    '  ■'  ' 

UNIT  II 

ANSWERS  T6^  assignment  SHEET  #1 
OPERATOR'S  NET  WORTH  STATEMENT 


ASSETS:  (Property  owned  and  other  resources) 

Jan.  1,  19 

Jan.  1    one  year  later 

1      Land"  ♦ 

$  8,000.00 

% 

2  Improvements 

(6,000  '  3,000) 

3,0(fe.0Q  • 

3     Machinery  and  Equipment 

(7,500  -  3,250)  •  ^ 
4,250.00 

■ 

4  Hogs 

1,280.00 

> 

5  Cattle 

4,800.00 

6     Feed,  seed,  and  growmg  crops 

1,000.00 

7     Accounts  Receivable 

 1 — '  

,  L  - 

^    Cash  on  hand  in  Bank 

9     Stocks  and  bonds 

^  r 

10     Cash  Value  Life  Insurance 

\ 

11     Other  Property 

*  \ 

/  TOTAL  ASSETS  - 

-  ^      $22,3lO.§b'.S  - 

LIABILITIES:  (Debts)* 

12     Accounts  PayabiL 

.  1,100.00 

13  Mortgages 

4 

i 

14     Interest  Due 

^  44.00 

> 

15     Taxes  Due 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

$  1,144.00 

$ 

NET  WORTH  (Assets  minus  Liabilities) 

$21,186.00 

$ 

1  / 
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FARM  RECORDS-NET  WORTH  STATEMENT 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  with  the  proper  definition. 


a. 

Items  or  resources  owned 

1. 

Spread  sheet  - 

b. 

Statement  listing  the 

2. 

Liabilities 

physical  resources  and 

liabilities  of  the  business 

3. 

Assets 

c. 

Financial  claims  against 

4. 

Net  worth 

the  firm 

5. 

Working  capital 

d. 

Summarized  net  worth 

statement  including 

6. 

Cash  flow 

information  for  several 

years 

e. 

Current  assets  minus 

current  liabilities 

L 


JlI        f.   Illustrates  the  gross 

ffow  of^and  requirements 
for  cash  throughout  the 

4  year  ;       ,  , 

?  '  ^  ■  ^ 

List  the  minimum  core  of  financial  records  required  in  a  well  managed  business. 


a. 
b. 


From  the  list  below,  select  the  two  equations  for  calcul^ng  net  worth. 

/ 

a.  As;sets  =  Liabilities  plus  net  worth 

b.  Liabilities  =  Assets  plus  net  worth 

c.  Net  worth  =  Equity  plus  liabilities 

d.  Net  worth  (equity)  =  Assets  minus  liabilities 


Match  the  type  of  asset  on  the  right  with  the  proper  definition. 


'  1. 
2. 

v3- 


Current  assets 

Intermediate  or 
working  asse^ 


Fixed 
or  long- 
assets 


teTTTKy 


_a.  Items  that  are  less  marketable  and 
less  readily  converted  into  cash 
without  loss.  . 

__b.  Generally  include  cash  and  other 
Items  which  can  rapidly  be 
converted  into  cash  at  little 
or  no  loss  in  vafue 

^c.  /Not  easily  converted  into  cash  and 
represent  a  relatively  permanent  ' 
investment 


Classify  the  following  asse!s"as  current,  intermediate,  or  long-term.  Place  a  "C", 
"l",  or  "L"  in  the  -blank* preceding  the  assets  depending  on  the  type  asset  it 
represents. 


II I II 


II 1^  II 


Current  assets 

Intermediate 
assets 

Long-term  assets 


_a.  Buildings 

_b.  Supplies  not  having  ready 
market^  ' 

^c.  Land 

^d.  Breeding  stock 

^e.  Machinery  and  equipment 

f.  Livestock  held  for  resaie-** 

g.  Marketable  inventories'^f 
crops  and  supplies  ^ 

h.  Accounts  receivable 
Marketable  securities 

j.  Savings 


Match  the  kind  of  liability  on  the  right  with  the  proper  defihkion. 


^a.  Debt  obligations  coming 
due  in  a  two  through 
seven  ye^r  period  ; 

Debt  obligations  falling 
due  within  the  next  year 
"^"^^ — ^  ^  « 

_c.   Loans  to  fioaf^ce  long-term 
or  fixed  as^&ts 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Current 

Intermediate 

Long-term 
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Select  fronYthe  list  below  the  uses  made  of  a  net  worth  statement.  Plac^  an 
"X"  by  the  correct  answers.  '  '  .  , 

\ 

*  ^a.  Shows  the  finajfccial  soundness  of  the  business 


4 

b.  Measures  financiaLsoundness  in  the  percentage  oi  assets 

c:  Shows* liquidity  and  the  anticipated  sources  of  working  capitaj 

0 

d.  Measures  performance  in  terms  of  grovyth . 


^e.  Shows  the  cash  flow  and  requirements  throughout  the  year 
f.   Used  in  acquiring  credit  for  working  capital  or  capital  expansion 


8.       Complete  a  net  worth  statement. 


ERiC 
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FARM  RECORDS-NET  WORTH  STAJ^JVIENT 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
if. 
a. 
b. 
c. 

d 

a. 
b. 


2 
1 
5 

Net  worth  statement  or  balance  sheet 
Profit  and  loss  statennent  ' 
Projected  cash  flow 


2 
1 

3 

h 

t 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 

h. 


C 
C 
C 


.V  .z-p^  ^  --^^ 

s 


i.  C 


J/ 
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6.  a.  2 

b.  1 

c.  3  ^ 

^  * 

7.  '    a  ' 

c 

f         '  .  \ 

8.  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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FINANCING  THE  f/ARM  BUSINESS-SOURCES  OF  CREDIT 

UNIT  lU 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match  the  tyfie  of  iiwest 
with  the  proper  explanation  and  calculate  interest  when  given  a  pgoblem  and  a-y^mula. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  match  the  common  sources  of  farm  credit  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  spurce  of  credit.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced 
by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  a  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After,  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms*  associated  with  farm  finance  when  given^the  definitions. 

2.  Select  the  type  of  loans  when  given  the  proper  definition  of  each. 

^  I 

3.  Match  the  type  of  interest  with  the  proper  explanation  and  work  problems 
illustrating  each. 

4.  List  the  factors  that  determine  the  rate  of  interest. 

^  5.       Calculate  the  a^ual  interest  wh§n  given     problem -and  a  formula.^ 

6.       Match  the  source  of  credit  when  given  a  list  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  source.  ,  * 


\  7.       Se!lect  .factors      cons'^e^  iq^  ch^sin^  a  ^urce  of  credit. 


ERIC 
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FINANCING  THE  FARM  BUSINESS-SOURCES  OF  CREDIT 
UNIT  III 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor:  ^%  < 

A.  ^  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  ass^^nrient  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets.  '  , 

E.  Give  test. 

II.  ^.  Students: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  iRformation  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

'  D.  Take  test.  ' 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  this  unit:  " "  .  <» 

A.  Objectives  ^  -  .     '       1  -  .  /  «f  ^ 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  ,  Assignment  Sheet  #1--Calculatihg  Interest 

D.  Answers  to  assignment  sheet 

E.  Test  .  -     ■  ' 

F.  Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

A.    Nelson,  Aaron  G.,  and  William  G.  Murray.  Agriculture  Finance,  Ames,  Iowa: 
Iowa  State  University  Press,  1967. 


1 

58-A 


B.  OSU  Extension  Facfts.  Sources  of  Farm  Credit  in  Oklahoma.  Extension 
Service,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

C.  ,  Castle,  Emery  N.,  and  Manning'H.  Becker.  Farm  Business  Managenj^t,  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1967. 

of   Financing  Modern  Agriculture.  Farm  Credit  ^^Iq)cs  of  Wichita. 
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FINANCING  THE  FARM  BUSINESS-SOURCES  OF  CREDIT 
^    .    UNIT  III      \  ' 


iNFO.RlVlAflON' SHEET  ^\ 


4.  *  Terms  and  definitions 


A.    Appraisal--A  fair  market  value  giveo  on  persoi^al  property 


B.  Collateral-^Uvestock,  land,  and  other  persofial  property  used  to  securrf  th 
loan        '  . 

C.  Amortized-Regular  schedule*  of  payment  of  the  loan 

D.  .Interest  rate-Percentage  charged  Jpj^the  use.of  it>©ney 
E/  .Maturity-Date  the  loan  is  to  be  paid  in  full 

F.  'Mortgages-A  written  claim  Jisting  the  collateral  to  secure  the  /(oan 

G.  Principle-AnV)unt  of  money  borrowed 
IL    Types  of  loans    |  • 

'  A.   Xong-term  loans 

;        1.       E;xtend  froni|f^ve  ^to  ^hirt^^  years  or  more 
-        2.     '  " 


Used  for  such  purposes  as  the  purchase/of  farms,  for  farm 
improvements,  for  major  repairs  and  other  purposes 


B.  Intermediate-loans 


1.       Extend  for  periods 'of  one  to  five  years 


2.  Used  for  purchase  of  machinery  and  eq^ment,  the  purchase  of 
breeding  herds  and  flocks,  and  construction  or  major  repair  of 
farm  buildings  ^  ^ 


Short-term  loans 
1.       Extend  for 


to  one  year 


2.       Used  for  SL^s;^Jtems  as  fertilizer,  feed  or  seed,  or  to  pay  other 
current  operat&g  expenses 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  ^ 

III.    Types  of  interest 

A.    Compound  interest- Interest  calculated  at  regular  intervals  and  added  to  the 
principle  (compound  interest  is  the  same  foiu^ayings  as  borrowing) 

Examplef^-^  "CorppauQd  Jnterest  on  a  $100.00  loan  witti,  interest  at  1 
percent  per  'month 


Period 

Beginning 
Balance 

CKart 
Interest 

Ending 

Balance 
—  

a.       1st  Mo. 

$100.00 

$1.00 

$101.00  /' 

b.       2nd  Mo. 

,  loi.oa 

1.01 

102.01 

.  c.      3rd  Mo. 

_  102.00 



1.02 

103.03  ' 

'd.      4th  Mo. 

103.03 

1.03 

104.06 

B.  Simple  interest-Product  of  the  principle,  the  time  in  years,  and  the  annual 
rate  of  interest 

Example:        Interest  on  $1,200.00 Jor  one  year  with  the  rate  of  interest 
at  6  percenl  per  annum'  equals  S72.00 

IJisQQUQted  interest" I atei:est  isc  deducted  from  principle  at4inae  loan  is  ji^ade 

*  Examplef 

a.  $1,200.00  loan  for  one  year  discounted  at  6  percent 

b.  Borrower  would  receive:  51,200.00    72.00  =  $1,128,<X) 

(X     $1,200.00  would  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the.  year 

(NOTE:  True  annual  interest  would  be  6.38  pe^-cent.) 

D..  Add-on-interesT-lnteresr  is  calculated  on  The  beginning  balance  and  then 
added  to  principle  to  obtain  thev-^mount  to  be^  repaid  in  equal  periodic' 
installments 

^Example: 

a.     31,200.00  installment  plan  loan  @  6  percent  interest  to  be  repaid 
in  12  equal  monthly  payments 


5^ 
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b.    $1,200.00  X  6%  =  $72.00 


\ 


c.     $1,200  +  $72.00  =  $1,272  -r   12  months  =  $106.00 'payment 

(NOTE:  Interest  is  being  paid^on  unowed  money,  true  annual  rate 
is  11.07%.) 

IV.  Factors  \hat  determine  rate  of  interest  ~  .         -      -  — 

A.  Cost  of  '^^^^^^^^^^^^  money  market  -  _  , 

B.  Service  cost  of  making  records,  keeping  records,  and  collecting  loans 
(NOTE:  Service  charges  may  be  a  separate  cost.)  ^ 

C.  Risk  of  loss       *  ♦ 

V.  Calculating  interest  rates 


Total  of  No.  of 

Finance  Charges  X  Payments 
1/2  Original  No.  of 

Loan  Years 


1 


No.  of 
Payments 
Plus  1 


True 
Annual 
Rate  of 
Interest 


Example:        A  farmer  borrowed  $8,000,00  whifch  cost  him  S400.00 
for  24  months.  What  was  h,is  interest  rate? 


400 
4,000 


24 
2 


25 


4.8%  Interest 


VI.    Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  credit  jsources 
A.    Commercial  banks 

1.  Advantages 

a.     Convenience  of  borrowing 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

b.  Know  personal  needs 

c.  Loan  approved  quickly 

d.  Loans  on  mofe  diversified  items 

e.  Will  make  character  loans 
2.       Disadvantages  , 

a.  Interest  rate  usually  higher 

b.  Short-term  loans 

c.  Will  not  loan  as  much  on  land  as  some  agencies 

B.  '  Individuals 

1;  Advantages 

a.  Low  rate  of  interest 

^   h.  Jmmediate  loan 

c.     Greater  possiblitiy  to  negotiate  the  payment  or  interest  of 
loan  '      ^  * 

2.  ,     Disadvantages  *  •  ' 

a.  Not  depepida^i^/' 

b.  'Usually  short-term  credit  . 

C,  Finance  conr^pgrHe^  -4a.         -    — — i      '  . 

1.  Advantages 

a.  Easier*  for  poor  risk  persons 

b.  Immediate  loan  approval 

c.  Short-term  loans 

d.  Convenience  of  borrowing 

2.  Disadvantages  ^  ' 

a.  Interest  rates  extremely  high 

b.  Usually  a  straight  line  interest  rate  on  a  I6nger  term 

c.  High  pressure  loan  agents 
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INFORMATIOfvJ  SHEET 

D.  Tederal  land  banks 

1.  Advantages 

V 

a.  Usually  have  low  interest  r'ates  on  long-term  loans 

b.  Long-term  loan  (20-40  years)  *  \ 

€  -  - 

*   -  -      ^        c.     More  understanding  on  economic  conditions 

/.      ■  ,  '  ■ 

2.  Disadvantages  ^ 

a.  Complicated  loan  procedure 

b.  Borrower  has  to  buy  shares' 

c.  Usually  appraised  value  is  low 

d.  Limited  funds  to  be  loaned 

E.  Production  credit  association 

1.  Advantages 

a.     Low  interest  rate 
*  b.     Unlimited  funds 

c.  Pay  interest  only  on  amount  of  time  used 

d.  ^  Keeps  better  records 

2.  Disadvantages 

a.  Borrower  has  to  buy. shares  * 

b.  Short-term  loans 

c.  Mot  conveniently  located 

F.  Farmers*  home  administration 
(NOTE:  Check  with  county  supervisor.) 

'1.  Advantages 

a.  Makes  loans  to  individuals  who  do  not  qualify  for  other  loans 

b.  Short,  intermediate,  and  long-term  loans 


ERLC 
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c.  Reasonable  rates  and  terms  on  loans 

d.  Advice,  assistance,  and  supervision  given  by  supervisor 
2.  Disadvantages 

a.  Not  intended  as  a  permanent  source  of  financing 

b.  Borrowers  expected  to  refinance  when  suitable  commercial 
sources  are  available 

c.  Secure  loans  only  on  larger  acreages 
Insurance  companies 

1 .  Advantages^<^ 

a.  Long-term  mortgages 

b.  Low  mterest  rates  ^  ' 

c;     Not  any  limits  on  size  of  loan  except  for  self-imposed  limits 

2.  Disadvantages  / 

a.  First  mortgage  loans 

b.  Some  states  prohibit  short-term  loans 

v..     Selective  about  areas  where  loans  are  made 

d.  Can  not  pay  'can  back  all  at  once  ' 
Oklahoma  School  Land  Commission 

1.  Advantages  r' 

a.  Interest  rates  low 

b.  Long-term  loans--33  years 

2.  Disadvantages 

a.  Loans  will  not  be  made  on  land  less  than  20  acres  or  on 
amount  less  than  $1,000.00 

b.  Loan  cannot  exceed  50%  of  the  appraiser's  value  of  the  land 
Without  the  improvements 

c.  First  mortgage  loans 

d.  May  take  a  long  Ficne  to  get  loan  ^ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.     Merchants  and  dealers 
1.  Advantages 


2. 


a.  Easier  for  poor  risk  persons 

b.  Convenient  for  farmer 

♦ 

c.  Immediate- loan     -     -  -    . 

d.  Loan  can  be  made  for  large  percent  of  value 

e.  3    Repayment  schedule  may  be  designed  for 
Disadvantages 
a.     Interest  is  higher 


ir|dividual 


b.     May  have  different  form  of  credit  arrangement  for  various 
customers'  (This  could  be  an  advantage.) 


VII.    Factors  to  consider  in  choosing  a  source  of  credit 
A.    Amount  of  the  loan 


B.  Rate  of  interest 

C.  Length  of  loan  period 

D.  Repayment  schedules 

E.  Size  of  payments 

F.  Reliability  of  lending  agents 


ERIC 


SC.  n 
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FINANCING  THE  FARM  BUSINESS-SOURCES  OF  CREDIT 

UNIT  III  J 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--CALCULATING  INTEREST 

/ 

r 

Answer  the  following  problems: 

1.       How  mijch  interest  would  be  paid  for  the  use-of-$360.0(Mor  onie  year  at^%  . 
.  straight  JnterestL  ^  .  ,    ^      .  _   


)How  much  interest  would ^  be  paid  for  the  use  of  $360.00  for  18  months  at 
B%  straight  interest?  ' 

\     •  / 


How  much  compound /interest  would  be  paid  for  three  month's  use  of  $360.00 
at  1%  interest  per  month?  « 


a.     What  would/monthly  payments  be  for  one  year's  use  of  $360.00  to*  be 
repaid  in  12  equal  monthly  payments  using-  8%  add-on  tyf/e  interest? 


4 


b..    What  woJld.  b^  the;  true  annual  interest-i^^  for  the  above  loan? 


■  f 


#    '         /tota^  of 

1/2  Original 
Loan  V 


No.,  of  . 
.Payments 
No.  of| 
Years 


1 


No.  of- 
Payments 
^us  1 


True 
Annual 
Rate  of 
I nterest 
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/ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


a.     How  much  interest  would  be  paid  for  one  year's  use  of  $360.00  to  be 
repaid  in  12  equal  payments  using  8%  discount  interest? 


b.    What  would  be  the  true  annual  interest  rate  for  the  above  loan? 
(NOTEf  Use  formula  as  stated  in  question  4.) 


If  a  person  borrows  $2,000.00  for  a  car,  pays  $68.89  per  month  for  36  months. 
Ho^  much  jnterest  has  he  paid? 


\J/hat  is  the  true  annual  interest^  rate  for  the  above  loan? 
(NOTE:  Use  formula  as  stated  ^  question  four.) 


/ 


4 

«9 


J7  f9 


3 
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FINANCING  THE  FARM  BUSINESS-SOURCES  OF  CREDIT 

UNIT  III 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 

t 

1.  $360.00  X  8%  =  $28.80 

2.  $28.80  for  12  mo.  +  $14.40  for  6  mo.  =  $43.2"0~ 

3.  1st  mo.  -  360  X  1%  =  3.60  -  Ending  Balance  =  $363.60 
2nd  mo.  $363.60  X  1%  =  3.64  -  Ending  Balance  =  $367.24 
3rd-.mo.  $367.24  X  H'=  3.67  -  Ending  Balance  =  $370.91 
-  "  $10.91  interest 

4.  a.     $360.00  X  8%  =  $28.80  . 

b.     $28.80  X  12  X  _1_  =  14.7%  true  annual  interest 
1813  1  13 


a.  $360.00  X  8%  =  $28.80  interest 

b.  328.80  X  12  X  1/13  =    16.05%  true  annual  interest 
165.60' •  1 

(Note:  Since  loan  was  discounted  only  $331.20  was  amount  of  original 
loan.) 

a.  S68.80  X  36  =  $2,480.04  -  32,000.00  =  3480.04 

b.  ■  $480.04  X  36  X  1/37  =  15.5% 

1,000  3 


/ 

/ 
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TEST 


1.       Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  correct  definition. 


__a.  Amount  of  'money  borrowed 

_b.  A  fair  market  value  given  on  | 
personal  property  ( 

c.  Livestock,  land,  and  other 
.personal  property  used  to  secure 
/the  loan 


,  d.  A  written  claim  listing  the 
7^     collateral  to  secure  the  loan 


/ 


'  2. 


e.  Date  the  loan  is  to  be 
paid  in  full 

_f.   Percentage  charged  for  the 
use  of  money 

_g.  Regular  schedule  of  payment 
of  the  loan  ^ 


1. 

2. 

3.^ 

4. 

5. 

♦7. 


Collateral 
.Appraisal 
Amortized 
Interest  rate 

Maturity 

1 

I\^ortgages 

1 

Principle 


Select  the  type  loan  on  the  right  when  given  the  definitions  on  the  left. 


b. 


1)  Extend  for  periods  of 
one  to  five  years 

2)  Used  for  pur^chase  off  * 
machinery  and  equipment, 
the  purchase  of  breeding 
herds  and  flocks,  and 
construction  or  major 
repair  of  farm  buildings 


1)  Extend  from  five  to 
thirty  years  or  morey 

2)  Used  for  such  pL^oses 
»Ss  the 'purchase/bf  larms, 

for  farm  improvements,  for 
major  repair;/  and  other 
purposes 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Long-term  loans 
Intermediate  loans 
Short-term  loans 


/ 
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1)  Extend  fofL  periods  up 
to  one  year 

2)  *  •  U|pd  for  such  items  as 

fertilizer,  feed  or 
seed,  or  to  pay  gther 
currervt^perating 
Expense's"    :^   -  - 


Match  .the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  correct^efinition.         ^'^^  _ 

1.  Simple  interest 

2.  Compound  intere^ 


^a.  Product  of  the  principle,, the 
time  in  years,Jin^  the  annual 
rate  of  interesfH 


b.^  Interest  is  <ieducted  from 
"'"'N-^' principle  at  time  loan  *is 
.  made 


_4  c.  Interest  calculated  at  regSiar 

intervals  and  ajdded  to  the 
principle    '  . 


Discounted  interest 


4.  *  ^d-on-interest 


jd*  lr\terest  fs  calculated  on  ;^e 

beginning  balanqe  afhd  then  ^dded* 
to  principle  to  rota  in  the^  amount 
.to' be  repaid  in  >equal,  periodic 
installments  pi  . 


^  ^Work  the  following  problems: 

a. ^  How  much  inter^t  would  be  paid  for'^e  use  of  $100.00  tor  dne  year 
^  •  ^  *    at  8%. straight  interest? 


b.-  How  much  compound  interest  would  be  paid  for  two  months  use  of  $100.00 
^    a?  1% -percent  interest ^er  month?  ' 


ERJC 
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How  much  interest  would  be  .p^id  for  one  year's  use  of  $100.00  to  be 
repaid  in  12  equal  monthly/payTneata^using  8%^  add-on  type  interest? 


^     1)       How  much  money  would  the  borrowep'have  available  to  spend 
....  ^wh^n  ^9£i;ff\^ting/.$*|P£^9^^ 

8% 'oiscount  interest?  / — 


2)       What  amdunt  would  monthly  payments  be  in  the  above  problem? 


List  two  factors  that  determine  the  rate  of  interest  and  complete  the  problem 
below. 


a. 


^    1)  ^, 

2)      -    ■  A  ,  ■/ 

b.     A  farmer  borrowed '$^,000.00  which  cost  him  $400.00 -fp/  24  months. 
Caluclate  the  interest^^by  using  the  following  formula. 


Total  of' 
Finance  Charges 
1/2  Original 
Loan 


X 


No.  of 
Payments 
No.  of 
Years 


X 


No.  of 
Paymen 
Plus  1 


True 
Annual 
Rate  of  i 
I  nterest 


Match  the  source  of  credit  on  the  rjght^with  the  proper  list  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  on  the  l^ft.  ^ 


a. 


1 )  Advantages 


Easier  for/  poor  risk 
^persons  '  ,  f 


74-A 


b. 


'ft** 


2) 


b)  Convenient  for  farmer 

c)  Immediate  loan 

d)  Loan  can  be  made  for 
large  percent  of 
value 

e)  Repayment  schedule 
may  be  designed  for 
individual  ^  ~ 

Disadv^tages  " 

a)  Interest  is  higher 

b)  May  jiave  different 
form  of  credit 
arrangement  for 
various  customers 
(This  could  be  an 
advantage*) 


1)  Advantages 


a)  Makes  loans  to 
individuals  who  do 
not  qualify  for  other 

^  loans 

b)  Short,  intermediate, 
and  long-term 
loans 


1.  Commercial  banks 

2.  Farmers*  horrje 
administration- 

3.  Federal  land  banks 

4.  Insurance  companies 

5.  Production  credit 
association 

6.  *    Oklahoma  School 
*       Land  Commission 

7.  Merchants  and 
dealers 

8.  Individuals 

9.  Finance  companies 


c)  Reasonable  rates  and 
terms  on  loans 

r 

d)  Advice,  assistance, 
and  supervision  givers 
by  supervisor 

2)       Disadvantages  . 

a)  Not  intended  as  a 
permanent  source 
of  financing 

b)  Borrowers  expected  to 
refinance  whep 

,  .  .    ,  suitable  comnaercial 
sources' are  availiable^ 
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c)     Secure  loans  only  on 
larger  acreages 


1) 


2) 


2) 


Advantages 

a)  Long-term  mortgages  r 

b)  Low  interest  rates ' 

c)  Not  any  limits  on 
size  of  loan  except 
for  self-imposed 
limits 

Disadvantages 

a)%-' First  mortgage  loans 


b)     Some  states  prohibit 
short-term  loans 

Selective  about  areas 
where  loans  are  made 


Can  not  pay  loan  back 
all  at  once 


a)  Interest  rates  low 

b)  Long-term  loans-33  years 
Disadvantages 

a)  Loans  wiH  not  be 
made  on  land  less  than 
20  acres  or  on 
amount  less  than 

$i,ooaoo 

b)  l.oan  cannot  exceed 
50%  of  the 
appraiser's  value  of 

'      the  land  without 
improvements 

c)  '  First  mortgage  loans 

d)  May  ta^e  a  long  time 
to  get  loan 


76-A 


sr.'- 


e. 


1)  Advantages  ^ 

a)  Usually  have  low 
interest  rates-  on 
long-term  loans 

b)  Long-term  loan 
(20-40  years) 

c)  More  understanding  on 
^  econorfiic'.  conditTorts*' " 

2)  Disadvantages 

a)  Complicated  Moan 
procedure 

b)  .  Borrower  has  to  buy 

shares 

c)  Usually^'appraise^*^ 
valuis  is  low 

^  ■%  ~ 

d)  Ljimited  funds  to  be 
.  loaned 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Commercial  banks 

Farmers*  home 
administration"*^ 

Federal  land  banks 

^  Insurance  companies 

Production  credit 
association 

\  Oklahoma  School 
Land  Commission 

Merchants  and 
dealers 

Individuals 

Finance  companies  / 


"^s^    1)  Advantages 

"■■^  ,  • 

a)  Low  interest  rate 

b)  Unlimited  funds- 

''c)     Pay  interest  only  orL 
amount  of  time  used 

si 

d)     Keeps  better  records 


2)       bis.advantages  • 

'   a)     Borrower  has  to  buy  shares 


b)    Short-term  loans 


c1     Not  conveniently-  located 


1)  Advantages 

a)  Convenience  of  borrowing 

b)  Know  personal  needs 

c)  .     Loan  approved  ^quickly 

d)  Loans  on  more 
diversified  items 

e)  WijI  make  character  loans 

2)  Disadvantages 

a)  Interest  rate  usually 
higher 

b)  Short-term  loans 

c)  Will  not  loan  as 
much  on  land  as  some 
agencies 

J* 


1)  Advantages 


a)     Low  rate  of  interest 


i))     Igjmediate  loan 

c)     Greater  possibility  to 

negotiate  the  payrpent  or 
interest  pf  loan  & 

2)       Disadvantages  * 

a)  Not  dependable 

b)  Usually  short-.term 
credit  \ 


\)  Advantages 

a)     Easier  fo^  poor  risk 
persons 


b)     Immediate  loan  approval 
•  « 


c)  Short-term  loans 

d)  Convenience  of  borrowing 

2)       Disadvantages  ^ 

a)     Interest  rates  extremely 
/  high 

.  ,  b)     Usually  a  straight'  line 

,    interest  rate  on  a 
longer  term 

c)     High  pressure  loan 
agents 

Select  frorti  the  list  below  three  factors  to  consider  in  choosing  a  source 
credit.  Check  correct  factors. 

 a. -Time  of  year 

 b.  Ambunt  of  the  loan 

 c.  Area'^f  the  state 


of 


d.  Rate  'of  amortizing 

e.  Repayment  schedules 

f.  Size  of  payments 
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f  4. 


a. 
b. 


7 
2 


c.  1 

d.  6 


e. 
f. 

g-, 

a. 
b. 
c. 


5 
4 
3 

2  ^ 

1 

3 


a.  -  J 

b.  3 

cr-  -2  ■ 

d.  4 
a. 
b.' 


Ending  balance  $101.00 
Ending  balance  $102.01- 


c. 
d. 


5. 


^  Any 
a. 


$100.00  X  8%  =  $8.00  ' 
First  month  $100.00  x  1%  =  $1.00 

S^oTiiJ-inomtr-T^t&I.eo^x  1%  =  $1.01 
Total  interest  =  $2.01 
$1o6.0b  X-  8%,  =  $8.00 

1)  $100.00  X  8%^-  $100.00  -  8.00  =  $92.00  amount  bori'ower  receives 

2)  $100.0c/;:-  12  =  $8.33  monthly  payment 
two  of  these  three: 

1) 


/ 


Co^ofjxioney-4n^"Trio^  market 


2) 
3) 


Service  cost  of  making  records, ^ keeping  records,  ahd  collecting 
loans  ^ 

Risk  of  loss  •  ' 
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INSURANCE* 
UNIT  IV 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  the  cdmpletlon  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match  terms  associated 
with  insurance  to  the  proper  definition.  He  should  be  able  to  match  the  various  types 
of  liability,  property,  life,  and  health  insurance  when  given  the  correct  definition  and 
to  select  from  a  list  the  factors  that  influence  rates  for  various  kinds  of  insura/^ce.  Tht 
knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  ^ 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  insurance  to  the'  proper  def 

2.  Match  the  type  liability  ina'jrance  with  the  proper  defir 
3/       Match  the  basic  auto  coverages  with  the-  proper  defin^( 

*    4.  \    Interpret  the  liability  limit  of  a, 10-20-5  policy, 

^  ^  ^  *5."     Select  from  a  Jist  the  factors  to  consider  when  determini 
to  buy  for  an  automobrle. 

6.  Select  from  a  list  those  items  that  influence  automobile  insu 

A 

7.  .  List  ways  to  save  on  automobile  insurance. 

8.  Match  the  type  property  insurance  ^with  the  correct ''dgf 

9.  Select  from  a  list  those  items  that  in fFuenCe  cost  of  property  insurance. 
10.  Name  the  basic  rules  to  use  when  buying  property  insurance. 

,11.  Distinguish  between  crop  hail  insurance  and  federal  crop  insurance. 


12.W  'M^tch  the  kind  of  life  insurance  policy  with  the  character 


istic^  of 


^kihd.  .  \ 


each 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Discus?  in  writing  instances  when  a  family  income  life  insurance  polic 
would  be  needed  most.  « 

Select  from  a  list  thrtactors  that  determine  the  arnount  of  life  insuranc 
needed. 


Match  the  kind  of  health  insurance  with  the  proper  definition. 


ERiC 
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17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


^^leot  frdm  a  "list  the  features  of  workmen's  compehsatiC)n  insurance. 

Select  from  a  list  the  kinds  of  work  covered  by  social  sequrity,  and 'who 
must  pay  social  security  tax. 

Select  from  a  list  the  benefits  which  are  paid  from  social  security  funds. 

V  ■         •  ■ 

Select  from  a  list  the  reasons  soctal  security  paymen'ts,  may  stop. 

Evaluate  a  family  insurance  program  and  make  recomrjilendations  fo; 
impro>^ments.  '  ^ 


r 


♦  / 
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INSURANCE 
UNIT  IV 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Instructor: 

V 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets, 

C.  Make  transparency. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignn^t  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 

II.  Students: 
A.  Read  objectives. 

I  B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  ip  this  umt:  r 
[  ^  ^ 

A.    Objectives  ' 

^       B,     Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  Master:  TM  1 -Social  Security-Where  the  Money  Comes  From 
Where  the  Money  Goes 

D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1-Evaluating  Your  Family  Insurance  Program 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test 


er|c       ^  , 
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II.    References:  ,  ^ 

A.  A  Teacher's  Gutdl  for  Insurance:  A  Business  and  Office  Curriculum  Project, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  1971. 

B.  Kelsey-Daniel?.  Handbook  of  Life  Insurance.  Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10017. 

C.  Your  Social  Security,  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.* Washington,  D.C.  20402,  1970.  ^ 
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INSURANCE 
UNIT  IV 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Annuity--A  contract  that  provides  an  income  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
such  as  a  number  of  years  or  for  life  /' 

B.  Appficajtion--A  statement  of  information  made  by  a  person  applying  for 
■  .  insurance 

(NOTE:  This  becomes  part  of  the  policy.) 

C.  Automatic  premium  loan--A  provision  authorizing  the  prennium  to  be 
subtracte.d  from  policy  cash  values  if  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the  grace 

•  period 

D.  Beneficiary-Person  named  in  the  policy  to  receive  proceeds  at  death  of 
insu  red 

E.  Cash  value-Amount  available  in  cash  upon  voluntary  ternnination  of  policy 
before  death 

F.  Convertible-Ternn  insurance  exchanged  at  option  of  policyholder  without 
evidence  of  insurability  for  another' insurance  plan 

G.  Disability   benefit  (Waiver  of    premium)"The  provision  added  to  life 
■insurance  to  pay  premiums  if  totally  and  pernnanently  disabled 

H.  Double  indennnity-An  accidental  death  benefit  to  pay  double  face  amount 
in  case  of  death  by  accident 

^  / 

I.  Endowment  insurance-Insurance  payable  to  the  insured  if  living  on  maturity 
date  or  death  prior  to  maturity 

/  * 

J.     Face  amgunt-Annount  stat^  on  the  face  of  the  policy  that  will  be  paid 
in  case  of  death  or  at  maturi^c      ^/  ^ 

Grace  period-A  period  (usually  3l  days  following  the  premium  due  date 
during  which  a  prennium  may  be  paid  without  a  penalty 


life  insurari^e 


(NOTE:  This  applies  on^y  to  life  insurance  where  stated  and, sometimes 
health  insurance.) 

L.     Group   insuranqe-'lnsurance   which   is  usually  •  issued  withou\  medical 
exannination  on  a  group  of  persons  under     single  master  contract 

M.^  I^apsed  policy--A  poliby  terminlated  for  nonpayment  of  prennium 

N.    Policy-Docunnent  stating  terms      contract  that  is  issued  to  policyholcier 
by  the  company  ' 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Policy  "dividend-A  refund  of  parrt  of  the  preraium  on  participating  policies 
plus  interest 

Policy  loan-Cash,  loaned  on  the  cash  value  of  policy  at  a  specified  interest 
rate 

Premium--The  payment  or  consideration  one  makes  as  a  policyholder  in 
agreement  with  the  policy  for  insurance 


Insurance-Spreads  the  risk  of  one 
of  persons 


n's  misfortune  among  a  large  number 


S.     Family  income  life  insurance-A  combination  of  permanent  life  insurance 
and  decreasing  term  insurance 

T.     Homeowner's  policy--A  combination  of  several  coverages  or  protections  in 
one  policy  regarding  home,  personal  property,  ^nd  liability  insurance 

U.    Credit  insurance -Written  through  lending  institutions  on  lives* of  borrowers 

(NOTE)  Most/credit  irisurance  is  decreasing  t^ot  policies  in  which  the 
amourPPof  insurance  is^qual  to  the  ifnpaid  portio^^^f  the  mortgage.) 

Permanent  life  insurance-Jncludes  straight  li^e,  limited  pay,^nd  endowment 


V. 
W. 


Term  life  insurance-Gives  protection  for  a  stated  period  of  time  and  at 
the  end  of  tefm  is  the  termination  of  contract 


Examples:       5  year  term,  15  year  ♦term,  decreasing  term,  or  term  to  age 

65  .  '  ^  •  '  . 

Liability-Wh(jn  one  is  negligent  and  therefore  liable  for  injury  or  damage 
caused  to  soneone  else  ^     ^  . 


(NOTE:  Liability  insurance  protects  one  from  claims  made  by.Qjlje)^ople 
and  provides  defense  in  the  event  of  a  groundless  suit.  Liability  limits  Should 
be, -Quarto  assiets.)  .  *    >  '  ^ 

"V  '  '      '  / 

2^,,  ^Sc5ci^J '  securi  V-A^^vof  congr;^ss  which  provides  retirement*  and  disabilj/y 


^   income  and  fis  fHied  by  social  security  tax 


^Z. ;  Co-lnsurance-W^B^ne  is  carrying  part  of  the  risk  and  is  not  fully  j^sured 

^.  IMo  fault  insurance-ln^^flard  to  auto,  insurance,  everyone  cpmpany  vvill 
f^y  for  their  own  damage  and  mjury  -  '  ^  -        .  • 

^  (NOTE:  State  laws  m^y  amend  this. concept.)  ^ 
1 

BB.  l^oss  payable  clause-Names  the  mortgage  company  on  the  polidV  whereby 
*^  any  claim  is  payable  t6  mortgage*company  up  to  the  amount  of  mortgage 


/isi 
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II.  .  Types  of,  liability  insurance 

^.  A.  *  Pubfic  Nability'-Protects  policyholder  from  la^wsuits  by  members  of  the 
V      -    pubjic  who  suffer  prep^ty  or-->hodily  injury  caused  by  his  negligence 
-»    .  ♦  -  "  - 

(NOTE:  This  would  apply  to  auto  liability  and  farmer's  comprehensive 
,     V  , liability.)  "  \    ^  ^  ^ 

B.  V   Employer's  liability-Protects  employer  v\)hen  he  is  liable  for  on-the-job 

accidents  caused  by  his  negligence 

^,        (NOTE*:  This  covers  loss  of  time,  medical  care,  bodily  injury,  sickness,  and 
death.)  '  . 

C.  Workmenf's  compensation-Pays^,the  employee's  medical  e)<i:)ense  regardless 
of  wh0  is  negligent  • 

D.  F^i4ner'?  comprehensive  liability-Sifflilar  to  public  liability  but  is  designed 
specifically  for  farmers  "  , 

III.  Basic  automobile- coverages 

A.  y  Bodily  injury  liability-Protects  the;  policyholder  financially  if  he  or  a 
member  of  his  family  injures  somecine  while  operating  his  vehiele-^'^ 

(NOTEj  *^tate  law  requires  everyone  to,  have  liability  insurance^)\^'~-^-s-^ 

B.  Property  damage  liability-Protects  the  policyholder  financially  if  he  or  a' 
member  of  his  family  damages  someone*s  aiftomobile  or  other  property 

(NOTE:  Most  policies  also  offer  lia^bility  protection  for  one  if  driving, 
borrowed  car,  or  if  loaning  one's  car  to  som^eone  else.) 

C.  Medical  reimbursement-Pays  for  any  medical,  dental,  hospital,  nursing,  or 
funeral  expenses  incurred  as  the  result  of  an  auto  or  truck  accident  involving 
the  "insured  vehicle  regardless  of  fault  * 

ft 

D.  Comprehensive  physical  damage-Insures  auto  against  glass  breakage,  fire, 
theft,  and  all  weaSher  elements 

(NOTE:  Policy  may  have  no  deductible ''oj  may  range  from  $25.00  to 
"  SlOaOO  deductible.)  *     '  .  ,. 

i\  Collisionrlnsurance  pays  fo/  damage  to  one's  car  regardless  of  the  burden 
of  negligence 

(NOTE:^  [|educ^ible  choice  raoges  from  $10  to  $250.) 

^(  Protection  against  the  uninsured  motorist-Coverage  for  holder  to  recover 
loss  for  bodily  t^jury  caused  by  a  person*  having  no  liability  insurance 
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IV.  Interpretation  of  a  10-20-5    automobile  policy  .  , 

A.  Ten  indicates  insured  person  is  protected  against  dannages  up  to  $1O,Q0l 
^r  one  person  ,      .  ,  .  /  / 

B.  Twenty,  means  insured  person  is  protected  against  damages  up  to  $20,000 
for  two  or-  iQore  persons  injured  in  one  accident^ 

(NOTE:  This  is^not  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  protection  for  one  person.) 

% 

C.  [The  five  indicates  insured  person  is  protected  against  propehy,^^danr>age  to 
^pthers  up  to.  $5,000  .  X 

^        (NOTE:  It  costs  very  litt'l^tto  raise  ^liabilrtySimits^  100-300-100  costs  as 
•  little  as  $10.00  more  per  year- than  10^20-5.)      ^  ^ 

V.  Factors  lo  consider  when  determining  types  of  automobile  coverages  to  buy 

A.  Liability  insurance  should  be  purchased  for  every  licensed  vehicle 

B.  Liability  limilS  should  be  ^"the  same  on  all  vehicle 
\(NOTE:  Minimum  liabiNty  limits  should,  be  equal  to  owe's  assets.) 


C.     It  is^advisable  to  carry  medical'  insurance  on  every  vehicle^ 


(NdTE: 
family.) 


Jical  payments  cover  passengers  as  welTas  thd  oneNnSured  and 


\ 


D.    Consider  droppin^comprehensive  and  coldsidn  insurance  when: 
.   1.       The  car  is  paiil  for  and  there"  is  no  bank  note 

One  can  affords  t^  repair  the  car  from  personal  funds 


2: 

3. 
4. 


One  can  do^witjiout  the  automobrle'  if  destroyed 

The  value  |9f  Car^  is  niDt  more  than  the  -cost  of  comprehensiy^e 
and  colHsi6p  premiums    v. ^^^^ 


4 


(NOTE:  AIL  these  factors  should  be  considered  and  applied  to  each 
indi^ddual'  circumstance.)  .       '    v*     *  . 


VL    Items  that  influence  ^automobile  insurance 'premiums  . 


Num'ber.  of  basic  coverages  one  .carries 


B.    A>ea  one  lives 


ERIC 
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C.  Value  and  size  of  automobile 

D.  Age        '     ,    .    \'       ^  •  \        ^'  ' 

E.  Sex  \  .  .  ; 
(NOTE:  Boys  rates  are  higher  than^girls.) 

F.  Marital  status 

G.  Distance  one  drives  to  v\{ork  ^ 

H.  Use  of  car-Business  or  pleasure 

I.  Driving  habits  of  individuals 

-   J.     Claims  paid  on  policy  during  past  three  year  period 

K.  ^l=?ates  must  be  similar  for  equal  risks  f  ^       .        .  \ 

L.     Cost  of  repairs 

(NOTE:  Rates  are  set.  by  each  insurance  company^  and  the  insurance 
^commission  regulates  these  rates.)  ,  ^ 

Vll.   'Ways  to  save  on  automobUe  insurance 

A.    Safe  driver  discount 

^  (NOTE:  Some  companies  ^ive  a  teiVs:^©  twenty,  percent  discount  on  basic  ** 

premiums  to  those  with  a  three  year  reb9J::dofn^^  accidents 
*      where*they  were  akfault  or  convicted  aMTaffic  violations.) 


B.    -Driver  education  discoufrtx  ^  ^'MS^ 

'  (NOTEi  Discount  varies  fronntoraQarty  to  company-,  but  trie  course  must 
jTieet  national  standards  and^be  l^uccessfully  completed.) 

C    Two  or  more  cars  discount 

Vlll.    Types  of  property  insurance       •    ^      '  V  \ 

'  A.  Fi/e  and  extended  coverage-Protects  dwellings,  farm  buildjrgsf  and  persgnal^ 
property  against  the  perijs  of  fire,  lightning,  wiad,  hail,  explosion,  riot,  and 
civil  commption  .         ^  . 

*  (NOTE:  Property  (does  not  have  to  be  owner  occupied.) 

B.     Homeowners-A  package  policy  generally  for 'town  property  that  insures 
the  dwelling,  additional  pYivate  strbctures,  personal  property  suph  as 
household  goods,  and  comprehepsi^ve  personal  liability;  to  qualify^tor  this 
'  *  policy,  the  dwelling  must  be  own^r  occupied 
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(NOTE:  Homeowners  insures  .against  damage  frqm  fire,  and  extended 
coverage  as  described  in  item  A,  plus  theft,  vehicle /damage,  falling  objects, 
weight  of  ice  an^shmjLe^z'm  of  plumbing  system,  and  hot  water  heater 
rupture.)-  •  . 

.  ,      .    -  --^ 

C.     Farm  Owners-Sarne  as  h(^eown6rs  plus  optional  coverages  of  farm  barns 
'  '   and  buildings,  machinery;  grain,  hay,  livestock,  tools  anrf  equipment,  and 
employer's*  liability 

Kems  that  influence  cost  of  property  insurance 

A.  Amount  of  protection 

B.  Type  of  contruction  (wood  or  brick) 

C.  Location 

D.  Distance  from  fire  department 
E^    Period  of. time  covered 

Basic  rules  for  buying  property  insurance  % 


A.    Do  not  insure  if  financially  able  to  do  without  opto  replace  vMh  personal 
funds  or  if  a  loss  would  not  hamper  the  farm  operation  ^  ' 


B.  Insure  if  there  is  a  loan=  against  property  under^pejsonal  ownership 

C.  Write  enough  coverage  to  replace  the  loss  ^ 
Crop  hail'and  federal  crog^  insurance  ^ 

A.  Crop*  hair  '  .  ' 

'1.      .Ah  insurance  company  policy  that  protects  against  loss  by  hail^ 
,     or  fire;  optional  coverage  is  loss  by  wind       ,  ^  ^ 

2»      Th^  amount  of  loss  payable  is  the  amount  of  insurance  multiplied 
by  the  percentage  of  damage  T  .  - 

3.    '   Damage  pe/centage  is  determined  b^  sampling  methods  that  are 
^   .     agreeable  tOyboth  parties  '  / 

B.  Federal  crop  insurance 

1.  Provides  "all  risk"  crop  investment  insurance 

2.  '     Does  not  insure*  profft  for  the  farmer  or  coveiJ^oidable  losses 

such  as^  those  caused  by  neglect  *oc  poor/fefming  practices 
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3.       Pays  up  to  the  guaranteed  yield 

(NOTE:  If  actual  yield  is  as  much  as  guarantee  then  no  paynnent 
is  made  regardless  of  extent  oi  loss.)   ,  ' 


XII.    Kind  of  life  insurance  policies  ^' 

A.  ^  Term  insurance  \  ^  ^ 

1.  Covers  the  stated  number  of  years  or  term  that  the  ^folicy  is  in 
effect 

2.  Usually  does  not  accumulate  any  cash  value 

3.  Insurance  protection  ends  when  the  stated  term  expires 

4.  Used'  for  business  insurance  P^o^JHP"^/  creditor's  risk,  and  general 
y%                ""family  protection     ^  fir  ^  ' 

5.  For  the  tfme -contracted,  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  life  insurance 

4 

6.  Chances  of  death  increase « with  ag6,  therefore  policy  rates  are* 
/     ^  higher  for  oach  succeeding  period  * 

^    7.  „     No  guarantee  of  jene\A/al  ]  ^  ,  •  ^ 

'    Group  insurance  is  usually  .term  insurance 

B.  Straight  life  insurarxce  (Whole  life  or  ordinary  life)    .  ^ 

1.       Provides  lifetime  protection^     ./*  . 
:'2.       Most  widely  ^used  of  all  permanent  Jife  insurance 
3^       Costs  les?  annually  tharf  any  other  kind  of  lifetime  protection 
4..      Premiums^are' paid  ^throughout  the  policyholder's  tffetime 
5.       Policy  Accumulates  b  cash  value 

'  ^olicy?iblder  may  -borrow  the  qash  value  of  his  policy 
Lifnited^a\?ment  life  insurance 


1.  Prov(ides  lifetime  protection        »        »  » 

2.  '  Premiums  are  paid  only  during  a  specified  periQd^f  .time 

3.  Fewer  premiums  are  necessary  so  each  ^on«  is  farger 

4.  .  Accumulates  cash  value 
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Twent^yyear,  or  thHrty  year  pay,  or  paid  up  at  65  are  examples 
of  lirhit^ipaynnent  life  insurance 

(NOTE:  ,  Anyone  having  above  average  income  for -a  few  years 
nnight  consider  this  type  of  insurance.) 


jo.    Endowment  life  insurance 


1. 

2.. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


Policy  puts  emphasis  on  savings  more  than  any  bther  life  insurance 

Purpose  IS  to  accumulate  a  certain  amount  of  money/in^a  specified 
period,  while  providing  li.fe  insurance 

If  policyholder  lives,  whole  amounti»of  policy  is  paid  to  him  when 
endowment  comes,  due 

If  policyholder  dies  before  the  period  has  elapsed,  the  full  amSunt 
of  the  policy  is  paid  to  beneficiary  ^ 

Expensive  form  of  insurance  for  protection 

Suits  those  who  wish  money  -for  educating  children,  or  during 
retirement 


Instances  when  family  income  life  insurance  is  needed  most  ^ 
(NOTE:  Combination  of  permanent  life  and.  decreasing  term  insurance.). 

A.  When  there  are  small  children  to  be  reared  or  educated 

B.  While  policyholder  is  paying  off  mortgage  '      ^  ' 

Example:        The  chart  below  illustrates  a  common  form  "of  family 'income 
^    policy  ,  ^ 

(NOTE:  If  the  .policy  Ihown  had.  been  in  effect  for  fifteen  years,  the 
beneficiary  would  receive  nnonthly  income  paynnents  for  the  remaining  five^ 
years  of  the  policy.)  ^       ,        ^  -  .  ~- 

$15,000  (v^       -     '  ^ 

A  $15,000  Family  Income  Life  Insurance  Pdlcy 

$10,000 

20-Year  Decreasing 
Jefm  Life  Insurance  ( 


$5,000  — ' 


Years 


$5,000  Ordinary  Life  Insurance 


10 


15 


20 


25  . 


30 
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XIV.    Iractors  that  determine  amount  of  l^e  insurance  needed 
A.    Family's  income  and  net  worth 


B.  Size  of  the  family 

C.  Age  and  sex  of  the  children 

D.  Skills  and  abilities  of  the  wife  and  oldel"  children 

E.  Indebtedness  of  the  family  -  . 

F.  Long-time  goals  including  college  education  for  the  children 

(NOTE:  A  qualified  insurance-^agent  is  able  to  p^ram  one's  insurance 
needs.  Know  the  insurance  agent:  and  have  cqrffidence  m  him.  There  is 
usually  a  need  for  revision  of  J/etrr'insurance  needs.)  '  ^ 

XV.    Kinds  of  health  insurance 

A.  Hospital-surgical-medical 

f  '  •         .  . 

1.        Known  as  first  dollar  coverage  with  a  small' deductible  clause 

Example:        320,  350,  or  3100, deductible  '  •  ^' 

.    '  2.     ,  Usually  has  specified Jimits  on  room  and .-boafd^  hospital  special 

charges,  surgery,  and  out  patient  care  . 

B.  Major  medical  ,  v  •  . 

1^    ^  '^^y^       expenses  associated  with  a  catastrophe  and  has  a  large 
^    '  deductible  clause  of  from  $100  to  $1,000  but  has  a  large  benefit 
fif^riit 

Example:        $10,000  to  320,000  ' 

•2.       Usually  covers  most  all  expenses  over  the  deductible  with  posslbfy 
a  limit  on  room,  board,  and  surgery 

3.       Has  larger  benefit  period  than  hospital-surgical-medical 

-  ,  Example:        Three  years  ^* 

>  4,  \  IVIajor  naedical  usually  pays  80%  for^ligible  expenses  for  the  first 
one  to  five  thousand  dollars  and  tOO%  thereafter'^untii  maximum 
benefits  are^  reached  ^ 
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C.  xDisdWTity  income 

1.  Pays^^tated  amount  while  a  pegpn><iisabled  becaUse  of  iniurv 
or  illness  ,  ^     '  ' 

2.  ^  .  Deductibles  on  disability  income  are  called  waiting  periods 

(NOT^:  This  is  the  perjod  hetyveen  the  sta^t  of  disability  and 
beginnfng  of  payment.)  / 

3.  .  Has  djfferent  combinations  of  waiting  periods-' 

(NOTE:  Example:  0/0  means  no  waiting  period  for  accident  or 
sickness,  30/90  means  30  day  waiting,  period  for  accidents  and 
90  day  waiting  period  for  sickness.) 

4.  ^  Variations  in  length  of  benefit  periods  rnay  be"  purchased 

■   t       Example:        Life  time  benefits  for  accidents  .and  five 

year  benefit*  for  sickness  / 
•       .  .  ■  ,  / 

-     .  5.       Usually  there  are  smaller  benefits  for 'partial  disability 

(NOTE:  The  hospital-sur*gical-medical,  major  medical,  and  disability  income 
.     policies  can  be  purchased  in  group-plans,  individual  plans,  and  family  plans. 
Many  employers  of  larger  provide  group  plans  for  employees.) 

Xyl'l.'^eajures  of  workmen's  cbrnpe'nsatiok. 

,       A.    In  effect  in  all  states 

^B.-   Employer  must  insure  employees 


C.  .  Covers  injury  on  the  job 

D.  Covers  illness  as  a  result  of^ob" 

E'.    Pays  percentage  of  eamrngs^wtltle  disabled 


F.  Pays  accidental  :^atb  benefits  .  .  ^ 

\  ^-^^  \  . 

G.  Protects  the  empl^y^r  regardfess*  of  who'-is  negligent 

H.  Applies  t(>^i^sc^ith  four  or  more  full  , time  employees  ^ 

.  (NOTE:  DaitVMnd  feedlots  with  three  or  more  employees  may  come  under 
yvorkmen  s  compensation.) 
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XVII.    Kinds  of  work  cov^ed  by  social  security 

A.  ^   Almost  every  kind  of  employment  and  self-gmployment 

(NOf^:  Some  occupations  are^covered  only  if  certain  conditions  are  met.) 

B.  Self-employed  farmers  and  ranchers 

(I^iOTE:  if  net  earnings  from  self-employment  are' $400  or  more  in  a  year) 

C.  Farm  employees-Social  security  credits  are  earned  while  working  for  a 
farmer,  a  t*anch  operator,  or  a  farm  labor  crew  leader 


I 


1.  If  the  employer  pays  $1-50  or  more  in  cash  during  the  year  for,^ 
N             farm  work  '  ,  ' 

2.  If  farm  work  for  the  employer  involves  twenty  or.  more  days 
during  ,the  year  for  cash  wages 

XVIII.      Benefits  paid  fronrv  social  security  (Transpareocy  1) 

A.    Monthly  retirement  benefits-Payable  in  full  at  age  65  with  reduced.benefits  . 
>  .  as  early  ^  a^e  62 

■  B.     I\)l  onthly  survivors  benefits  are  payable  to  the  following:  >  _ 


Widow  at  62  ' 


Unmarried  children  under  18  (Under  22,  if  .full-time  student) 
Children  18  or  over  if  disabled  before  age  18 
VVidow  at  any- age  if  she  is  caring  for  child  under  18  . 
Widow  as  early  as  age  50  if  she  has 'a  'severe  disability^ 
Dependent  parents  62  or  over       .  ' 
^  '    7.      ,  Dependent  widower  62  or  over        •  ' 

C.  Monthly  disability  benefits-PayalDle  to  one  before  65  with  a  severe  disability 
that  has  lasted  at  least  12  months  ^ 

D.  Medicare-A  tw^-part  health  insurance  program  for  older  people 


E.     Lump  sum  for  funeral  expenses  payable  t(\ survivor  at  death  of  the  pe'rson 
paying  social  security 


t(^SI 
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XIX.    Reasons  social  security  payments  stop  .  * 

1 

> 

Marriage  to  one ''who  is  not  covered  by  social  security  insurance  payments 

(NOTE:  An  exception^is  for  the  widow  who  remarries  after  reaching  aqe 

60.)                            -          ^                                  y  y  , 

B. 

Divorce-All  payments  end  if  divorce  is  granted  unless  one  is  age  62  or 
older  or  if  the  marriage  lasted  at  least  thirtv  continuous  vears 

»  C. 

No  child  "in, her  care"-Payment  to  wife  under  62'stops  when  she  no  longer 
has  a  child  under  18  or  disabled  ^ 

* 

ft 

.-Xhild  reaches  18-Payments  stop  unless  he  is  disabled  or  a  full-time^ 
unmarried  student 

E. 

Adoption-Payments    end    unless    person    is   adopted    by    stepparent,           /  , 
grandparent,  aunt,  uncle,  brother,  or  sister  .        -                            '\  | 

F. 

Death-Applies  to  any  person  receiving  monthly  benefits 

• 

G. 

Disability-lf  no  longer  disabled,  payments  stop  to  dependents               '  ^ 

4  \ 

« 

* 

1 

1 

1 

• 

ERLC. 

• 

•        •                                                       -      '     ./                     ■  • 

■  ■   :  /  "i^      ■ .      ■  • 
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INSURANCE 
UNIT  IV 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET.  #1--EVALUATING- YOUR  FAMILY 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


With  the  help  of  your  parents,  complete  the  following  information  in  regard  to  your  family 
insurance  program.  '    '      .     .    .  . 


irabc 
I  \ 


1.  \    Review  of  your  automobile  insurance.  , 
Auto  Liability 

Description  Limits         Medical  Comprehensive 


CofCfsi 


iston 


/ 


a.  Liability  liipits  are  the  same  on 
each  yihicl^ 

b.  Liability  limits  ajre  equal  to 
N  ,     family  assets. 

•  o  '  . 

•  c.     Each  vehicle  has  medical  coverage. 

(J.    Comprehensive  and  collisioti  should 
be  dropped  on  older  vehicles.^ 

e.  Comprehensive  and  collision  should 
be  added  to  one  or  ,  more  vehicles. 

f.  All  vehicles  have  liability^ 
coverage. 


Yes_ 
Yes 


No^ 

'No_ 
No 


Yes  No- 


Yes  Mo 


■  / 


Yes  No  


.ERIC 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1  ' 

) 

-vr.g."    Usingr  the  infort^gticm.aQd,  recorrimendations  included  in  this  unit,  what 
changes  would  you  recommend  in  the  coverages  of  .your  family  vehicles? 


Rev  ew  of  your  property  insurance  program. 

Description 

Dwelling 

X^orrtents^ "  "      '  ^      '      *  ^ 

/ 

Garage  ,  " 

Barn  ' 

Other  Building  #\ 

a 

Other  Building  #2  .    ^  , 

Other^Building  ,#3 

Farm'  Liability 
or  personal 

liability  ^ 
Machinery     ^  \ 
Tools    '  •  ^ 

Livestock 
Grain 


Hay      ^    '  ,  • 

Other:  . 

a.     Our  property  is  fully  insured. 


{NOTE:  To  be  fully  insured  and  avolc  co-insurance  on  thTe  dwelling,  it^^ust 
be^insured  for  at  least  eighty  percert  of  replacement  cost.) 


•V 


Yes 


No 
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ASSIGNMENT- SHEET  #1 


b.     In  the  evint  house  and  contents  were  lost  to  fire,  insurance  would  replace 
same  house,  all  clothes,  furniture,  appliances,  books,  ets. 
.Ye^   No          ,  ^  ' 


f. 

g- 

h. 


AN  barns  vital  to  farrn  operation  are  insured.  Yes^ 


No 


All  tools,,  machinery,  hay,  and'. grain  r^nal  to  the  farm /operation  are 
insured.      Yes   No.  ^ 

Liability'  limits  are  adequate  to  protefct'fartn  or  property  in  thje  event  of 
a  suit.       '   Yes        No   '  * 


Liability  coverage  includes  protection  for  employees.  Yes_ 


No  ' 


Crop  hail  or  federal  crop  insurartce  is  used  on  our  farm.  * 
Yes  ^  No   \  ^  ^ 

Based  on  information  and  recommendations  in  thi/unit,  what  suggestions 
would  you  make  in  your  family's  property  insurance  coverages? 


/ 


Review  your  family's  life  insurance  program^ 


Amount  of  Policy        Kind  of  Policy 


Father 
Mother 
Yourself 
Brother  . 
^  Sister 


?8t 


a.     In  event  of  death  of  your  father,  there  would  be  enough  cash,  including 
life  insurance  proceeds,  to  pay  alt  debts,  funeral  expenses,"  etc'- 
Yes       ^  No  '  >   ,  ; 


102- A 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


i.     After  paying  delDts  and  expenses,  family  .income  ^du\6  be  such  t/insure 
adequate  education  for  all  children.  ^es  No 


c. 


Enough  cash  to  "pay  state  and  federal  estate/axes  will  be  ay^llable.  in.the 
&ienX  of  death  of  mother  or  father.  Yes  /  No 


(NOTE:  For  more  information,  check  with  your  accountant,  attorney,  or 
insurance  agent.)  / 

d.     Members  of  .my  family  have  term  insurance  coverage  that  should  be 
converted  to  permanent  coverage.'  Yes/f  -No. 

Review  of  health  insurance  and  social  security. 


a.     AIJ  members 'of  family  al-fr  eoveFed-by-heakh-insttrahce.  Yes 


b.     Hospital  surgidal  type  coverage  is  included  in  our  policy.  Yes 


No- 
No 


c.     Major  medical  coverage  is  included  in  our  policy.  Yes 


No 


\ 


3.     At  least  one  member  of  family  is  covered  by  disability  income  or  workmen's 

compensation.        Yes^   No 

I  '  -T-     ,   .  _ 

e.  My  parents  and  I  have  recently  checked  our  accounts  with  social  security 
to  verify  the  credit  of  all  payments.  Yes         No  '  ; 

(NOTE:  Any  mistakes  the  social  security  administration  has  made  during 
the*  past  three  years  can  be  corrected.  Mistakes  not  corrected  within  three 
years  are  lost.)  ,  .        '  .  ^ 

f.  If  answer  to  "e"  was  n<^  obtain  from  your  postmaster  a  card  wh^  may 
be  mailed  to  the  social  security  administration  for  verification  of  your 
payment's. 


ERJC 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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INSURAI^CE' 
UNIT  IV 


TEST  ,  • 


1*. 


Match^the  following  definitions  'with  the  terms  on  the  right. 
(NOTE:  Answers  to  ,"a*'  through  "m"  are  listed  on  this  page.) 


a.  Insurance  payable  to  the  insured 
If  living  bn  maturity  date  or  death 
prior  to  maturity 


b.  An  accidental  death  benefit  to  pay 
double  face  amount  in  case  of  death 
by  accident 

^c.  The  provision  added  to  life 

in^urancfe  to  pay  prgmiums.if  totally 
and  p^manently  disabled 

d.  Giv6s  protection  for  a  stated  period 
of  time  and  at  the  end  of  term  is 
the  termination  of  contract 

_e.  Includes  straight  life,  limited 
pay, ^nd  .endowment 


f.  Written  through  lending  institutions 
on  lives  pf  borrowers 

g,  A  combination  of  several 
coverages  or  protections 

in  one  policy  regarding  home,  , 
personal  property,  and  liability 
insurance  ^ 

J\.  A  combinatjjjl  of  perm^rrent  life^> 
'    insurance  and  decreasing' term^ 
insurance  -  ^r'  ^ 

J.   When-  one  is  negligent  and/  therefore 
ligble  for  injujy  or  damage 
»  caused  to  somedne  else 


1^  i>   Act  of  congress  which  provides 
retirement  and  disability 
income  and  is  funded  by  social^ 
security  tax 


1. 

'  Endowment 

1 1  1 3U  1  a  1  1  l^C 

2. 

Disabilfty 

Kpnpf  it 

(Waivfer  of 

^premium) 

3. 

'  Double 

indemnity 

4/ 

Insurance  , 

5. 

Premium 

/ 

6. 

F^amily  income 

life  insufance 

Credit  insurance 

^'    Term  life 

jnsu  ranee 

9. 

Permanent  life 

insurance 

10. 

Homeowner  s 

policy 

11. 

Liability 

12. 

Co-lnsursgice  -  " 

13, 

■SgciaV^ecurity 

ERIC 


k.  When  one  is  carrying  part  of  'the 
risk  and  is  not  fully  insured    '  * 

J.   Spreads  the  risk  of  one 'person's 
'  misfortune  among  a  large,  number 
of  persons 


_m.  The  payment  or  Consideration  one 
makes  as  a  policyholder  in 
^  agreement  with  the/policy  for 


-  *  insuramce 
(NOTE:  Answers  t< 


through  "bb"  are  listed  on  this  page.) 
i 


_n.  Cash  loaTiem  \n  the  cash  value  of 
policy  at  a  /specified  interest  rate' 
>  7  / 

_o.  Term  insurance  exchanged  at 
option  Qf--policyholder  without 
evidence  of  insurability  for 
another  insurance  plan 

Amount  available  in  cash  upon 
voluntary  termination  of  policy 
before  death 


^q.  A  contract  th^t  provides  an  income 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  such 
as  a  number  of  years  -pr  for  life 


r.  A  statement,  of  information  made 
by  a  person  applying  for  insurance 


s. 


v. 


A  provision  authoriziiig  thex 
premium  to  be  subtracted  /from' 
■  policy  cash  values  if  no.t  paid 
by  the  end  gf  the  grace  period 

t.  Person  named  in  the  policy  to 
receive  proceeds  at  death  of  — 
,  insured  '  ' 


u.  Amount  stated  on  the  face  of  ^ 
-  ♦  ,^ 

the  policy  that  will  be  paid 
in*case  of  death  or 'at  maturity 

V.  A  period  (usually  31  days)  following  ^ 
the  premium  ^due  date  during  wliicli  a 
prem)gm  may  •  be  paid  without  a 
penalty  •,  ^  * 


14. 
15. 

16., 
17. 


-25. 
♦ 

26. 
27. 
28. 


Cash  valgQ^- 

Automatic 
premium  loan 

'Annuity 

Application 

Beneficiary 

Convertible 

Policy  loan .  • 

PoJicy 

Group  insurance 

Face  amourft 

Loss  payable 
clause 

Qr3ce  period 

Lapsed  policy 

Policy  dividend 

No  fault 
insurance 


4 
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w.  Insurance  which  is  usu^Py  issued 
without  medical  examination 
on  a  group  of  persons  uncjer  a 
single  master  contract  ^ 

X.  A  policy  terminated  for  nonpayment 
~"     of  premium 

/y.  Document  stating  terms  of  contract 
that  is  issued  to  policyholder  by 
the  company 


A  refund  of  part  of  the  premium 
on  participating  policies  plus 
interest 

Names  the  mortage  company  on  the 
policy  whereby  any  claim  is  payable 
to  mortgage  company  up  to  the  arfiount 
of  mortgage 

In  regard  to  ^to  insurance, 
everyones  company  will  pay  for  their 
own  damage  and  injury 


aa. 


bb. 


2.  > 


Match  the  following  definitions'of  liability  insurance  with  the  terms  on  the  right. 


a.  Pays  the  employee's  medical  expense 
regardless  of  who  is  negligent 

b.  Similar  to  public  liability 

but  is  designed  specifically  for 
farmers 


3. 


3m 


 c.  Protects  policyholder  fro^  lawsuits 

by  members  of  the  public  .who  suffer 

property,  or  bodily  injury  caused'by  4,  ^ 

his  negligence 

 d.  Protects  employer  when  'he  is  liable 

for  on-the-job  "accidents  caused  ^  ' 

by  his  ^egligence 

Match  the  basic  auto  coverages  with  the  terms  on  the  right 

1. 


Public 
liability 

Employer's 
liability 

Workmen's 
compensation 

Farmer's 

comprehensive 

^i^bility 


a. 


Insurance 'pays  for  damages  to 
one's  car  regardless  of  the 
burden  of  negligence 

Pays  for  any  medical,  dental, 
hospital,  nursing,  or  fune/al 
expenses  incurred  as  the  result 
of  an  auto  or  truck  accident 
involving  the  insured  vehicle 
regardless  of  fault 


Protecti6n  against 
uninsured  motorist 

Bodily  injury., 
liability  \ 

Property  damage 
liability 

Wledical  reimbursement. 


ERLC 


_^c.  Protects  the  policyholder ' 

financially  if  he  or  a  membel'of 
his  family  injures  someone  while 
operating  his  vehicle 

_d.  Protects  the  policyholder 

financially  if  he  or  a  member 
of  his  family  damages  someone's 
automobile  or  other  property  ' 

_e.  Insures  auto  against  glass  .  ^ 
breakage,  th-eft,  and  all  weather 
•  elements 

_f.  Coverage  for  holder  to  recover 
loss  for  bodily  injury-' caused  by  a 
person  having  no  liability 
insurance 


Comprehensi 
physical  dama 

Collision 


/ 


Explain  in  writing  what  is  meant  by  a  1O20-5  automobile  liability  policy 


/ 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  factors  that^determine  what  automobile  coverages 
to  buy.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  factors. 

 a.  Liability  insurance  should  be  purchased  for  every  licensed  vehicle 

 b.  Liability  limits  should  be  less  on  automobiles  not  ' used  very  often 

 c.  It  is  hot  advisable  to  carry  medical  insgrance  on  every  vehicle' 

 ci.  Consider  dropping  comprehensive  and  collision  insurance  when  able 

to  afford  repair  on  the  car  from  personal  funds  ,  ' 

Select  from  the  list  below  those  items  that  influence  automobile  insurance 
premium^s.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  items' 


_a.  Number  of  basic  coverages  one  carries 
b.  Area  one  lives 


_c.  Name  of  dar  manufacturer 
^d.  Age  ' 

e.  Sex^  — ^ 
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Height 

Jq.  Driving  habits  of  individuals 


List  two  ways  to  save  on  automobile  insurance. 


a. 
b. 


Match  the  types  of  property  in^rance  on  the  right  with  thj^  pfoperniefTnition. 


1.  Fire  and  ^ 
extended  coverage 

2.  Homeowners 

3.  Farm  owners 


 3.  A  package  policy 

generally  for  town  proojerty  ^ 
that  insures  the  dwelJih^ 
additional  private  structures, 
^       personal  property  such  as 
household  goods/ and 
comprehensive  personal 
liability;  to  qualify  fdt^ 
this  policy,  the  dwellj^  must 
be  owner  occupi^-"^^ 

^  ^b.  Protects  dwelNng,  farm  buildings, 

and  personal  property  against 
V  the  perils  of  fire,  lightning, 

wind,  hail,  explosion,  "riot, 

and  civil  commotion  •  *  , 

 Lc.  Same  as  homeowners  plus  ^  * 

!       optional  coverages  of  farm 
,   barns  and  buildings,  machinery, 
'  grain,  hay;  livestock,  tools  and 

equipment,  and  employer's  liability       ,  -  -  ^ 

Select  from  the  list  the  items,  that  influence  th^  cost  of  property  insurance. 
Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  items. 

A  \  *  / 
 a.  Amount  of  protection  Y 

 b.  Type  of  construction  (wood  or  brick)  .  ^  "/ 

 ^c.  Age  of  people  living  on  property 

d.  Distance  from  fire  department  * 

_e.  Marital  status  of  applicant 


Name  two  basic  rujes  to,  use  when  buying  property  insurance, 
a. 

» 

b. }  . 


S 
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^11.  , 


12. 


Distinguish  between  crop  haif  and  federal  crop  insurance  by  writing  crop  hail 
or  federal  crop  as  it  applies  to  the  following  statements. 


a. 
b. 


Pays  up  to  the  guaranteed  yield 
An  insurance  company  policy  that  protects  against  loss 


by  hail  or  fire;  optional  coverage  is  loss  by  wind 


The  amount  of  loss  payable  is  the  amount  of  insufance 


d. 

e. . 


multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  damage 

*  .     *  ' 

 .  Provides  "all  risk"  crop  investment  .insurance 

Damage  percentage  is  determined  by  sampling  method^ 


that  are  agreeable  to  both  parties 


1 


t   Does  not4psure  profit  for  the  farmer  or  cover  avoidable 

losses  such  as  those  caused  by  neglect  or  poor  farming  practices 

Match  the'  characteristics  on  the  left  with  the  correct  kind  of  life  irlsurance  on 
the  right. 


(NOTE:  These  terms  can  be  used  more^than  onCe.) 

1. 


a.  Covers  the  stated  number  of 

years  or  term  that  the  policy  is 
;   in  effect 

_b.  Premiums  are  paid  throughout 
the  policyholder's  lifetime 


_^c.  Premiums  are  paid  only  during 
a  specified  period  of  time; 
provides  lifetime  protection 

 d.  No  guarantee  of  renewal 


2. 
3. 


Term  insurance 

Limited  payment 
life  insurance 

Endowment  life 
insurance 

Straight  life 
insurance 


_e.  ^pficy  puts  emphasis  on  savings 
nfiore  than  any  other  life  v 
insurance 


_f.   Expensive  form  of  insurance  for, 
protection  ) 

^g.  Most  widejy  used  of  all 
pV^Tianent  "life,  insurance 


13.       Discuss  in  writing  instances  when  a  family,  incom^  life  insurance  policy  would 
be  needed'  most. 


^3 
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Select  from  the  list  below  the  factors  that  dete;-mir^e  the  amount  of  life  insurance 
needed.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  proper  factors. 

_s  a.  Size  of  tKe  family  ' 

 b.  Age  and  sex  of  children     '  *  ,  ^  ^ 

 Cj  Indebtedness,  of -the  family 

Location  within  the  state  j  ,  ,  . 

Race 


V 


Matcti  the  kind  of  health  insurance  on  the  Tight  with  the  proper  definition.^ 
(NOTE:  These  terms  can  be  used  more  than  onc^.) 


 a.  Pays  for  expenses  'Sssociated 

with  a  catastrophe  and  has  a 

c  large,  deductible  clause  of  from 

$100  to  $1000  but  ha^  a 
large  benefit  limit 


_b.  Known  as  first  foliar 

coverage  witK  ^small  deductible 
clause 


2. 
3. 


Hospital-  if^ 

surgical- 

me^al 

Mafor  medical 


Dis^bil 


t 


ity  income 


_c.  Pays  a  stated  ramount  while  a 
person 'is  disai^fed  because  of 
injury  or  illness 

_d.  Usually  pays  80%  for  eligible 
,  expenses  for  the  first 
one  to  five  thousand  dollars 
and  100%  thereafter  until 
maximum  benefits  are  reached 

_e.  Usually  has  specified  limits  on 
room  and  board,  hospital  speciial 
charges,  surgery,-  and  out 
patient  care 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  features  of  workmen's  compensation  for  those 
who  qualify.  Place  an  "X^^-by  the  statement.  f 

 Employer  must  /nsure  employees 


b.  Covers  injury  on"  the  job 

_c.  *Pays  percerltage  of  earnings  while  disabled  .  ' 

d.  Usually  applies  to  firms  with  two  full  time  employees 

e.  Pays  death  benefits  regardless  of  cause 

f.  Protects  the  employed  unless  he  is  negligent 


■t 


9^ 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  kiqids  of  work  covered  by  social  security.  Place 
an  ""X"  by  correct  answers. 

 a.  Almost  every  kind  of  ^mplqyment  and  self-employment 

 b.  Farm  employee  working  fifteen  days  for  a  fafmer  and  receiving 

.   $140.00  for  this  w(?^k  v 

 c.  Self-employed  farmers  and  ranchers 

Select  from  the  list  below  the  benefits  that  are  paid  from  social  security  funds. 
Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  statements. 

 a.  Monthly  survivors  benefits  to  a  widow  at  age  62 

 b.  Monthly  survivors  benefits  to  a  widow  at  any  a'^e  if  sMe?s  caring  for 

a  child  under  18  '  #  . 

\ 

 c.  Full  benefits  -for  retirement  at  age  62 

 d.  Medicare-A  two-part  health  insurance  program  for  older  people 

Select--fcom  the  list  below  the  reasons  socjal  security  payments  stop.  Place  an 
"X"  by  the  correct  answers.  > 

 a.  All  payments  end  if  divorce  is  granted  unless  one  is  age  62  or. older 

or  if  the  marriage  lasted  atjeast  thirty  continuous  years  ^ 

 b.  Payments  to  wife  under  62  stop  when  she  no  longer  has  a  child  under 

24  or  disaoled 

 c.  When  a  person  is  no  longer  disabled,  payments  stop  to  dependents" 

 d.  When  a  dependent  child  reaches  18,  payments  stop  even  if  he  is  a 

full  time  student  ^  ^ 

♦ 

(     e.  Payments  stop  whenever  a  dependent  child  is  adopted  unless  adopted 
by  stepparent,  grandparent,  aunt,  uncle,  brother,  or  sister 

Evaluate  a  family  insurance  program  and  recommend  needed  changes.       .  ^ 

(NOTE:  If  this  activity  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  this  tSst,  ask  thq 
instructor  when  this  is  to  be  completed!)  ' 

/'  • 
\  *  ■ 


J 

\ 


a. 

1 

b. 

3 

c. 

2 

d. 

8 

e. 

9 

f. 

7 

g. 

10 

h. 
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i. 

11 

j. 

13 

k. 

12 

1. 

4 

m. 

5 

n. 

20 
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19 
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14 
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16 
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15 
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18 
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25 
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X. 

26 

• 

y- 

21 

z. 

27 

aa. 

24 

bb. 

28 

2. 

a. 

3 

f 

b. 

4 

/ 

c. 

1 

/ 

Q. 

3. 

a. 

6  .  ' 

b.. 

4 

c. 

2 

d. 

3 

e. 

f. 

1 

r 

4.  : 

a. 

Ten 

for 

b.    Twenty  means  insured  person  is  protected  against  damages  up  to  $20,000 
.   for  two  or  more  persons  injured  in  one  accident* 


3 


c.   'The  five  indicated  insured  person  is  protected  against  property  damage  to 
others  up  to  $5,000 


a 

d 

a 

b 

d' 

e 

g 


> 
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t 

Any  two  of  the  following:  *  \  *  •  ^ 

a.  Safe  driver  discount  '  *  ^ 

b.  Driver  education  j  discount  •  '       •  * 

c.  Two  or,  more  cars  discount  -     •  ' 

a.     2     .  •  .         ^  *  '  * 

c:  3  A        *    V*       -  * 

a  .  ^ 

b 

d  *         '  o 

Any  two  of  the  following:  •  *  ^ 

a.  Do  not  insure  if  financially  able  to  do  without  or  t©.  replace  with  personal 
funds)  or  if  a  loss  wolilcl  not  hamper  the  farm  operation        •  • 

b.  Insure  if  there  is  a  loan  against  property  under  personal  ownership 

c.  Write  ^nough  coverage  to  replace  Jhe  loss  <^  * 

a.  Federal  crop  ^  •         i  . 

b.  .  Crop  hail 

c, 

d.  Federal  crop 

e.  Crop  hail . 
*f.  Federal  crop 

a.  J 


t 

Crop  hail  s  ( ' 
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13/     When  there  are  small  children  to  be  educated  or  reared  or  while  policyholder 
is  paying  off  mortgage, 

14.  a 

b 

♦ 

c 

15.  a.     2  ^ 
^        b.  1 

c.  3    ••  .   .  ■  • 

d.  2 

e.  1      '    '         .  . 
,16;   -    a        ,        .  ' 

b  .  .  " 

c 

17.  a 

c 

18.  •  a 

b  '  * 

d 

19.  a  •  . 

e 


4 


20.       Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of ,  th«  instructor. 

) 
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TAX- MANAGEMENT 
UNIT  V 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  list  reasons  good  records 
ar6  important  and  to  match  the  advantages  and  disadvantages' to  the  pfrbper  method  of 
reporting  farm  income.  He  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  taxable  and  non  taxable 
items  and  to  complete  schedule  F  of  a  1040  form.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced 
through  demonstration  efr^  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  a  unit  test.  '  < 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  \o\ 

1.  Match  terms  and  definitions  associated  with  tax  management. 

2.  List  reasons  good  rec6rd$  are  important  for  income  tax  management. 

3.  Match  the  method  of  reporting  farm  income  with  the  proper  definition. 

4.  Match  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  proper  method  of  reporting- 
farmj  income.    ^  ,  ' 

'  '  r  ' 

5.  '      Distinguish  between  taxable  and  non-taxable  items  when  given  a  list. 

6.  Select  from  a  Irst  ways  to  ^void  ^extremely  high  or  low  taxable  income. 

*  1.  '     Match  the  method 'of  depreciation  with  the  proper  definition. 
*  *  I 

8.       Determine  apnual  depreciation  when  using  the  straight  line  method. 

^      9.       Select  from  a  list  those  wKo  must^file  an  income  tax  return.       >  * 

10.       Complete  sqhedule  F  and  transfer  information  to  a  l040Torm  when  given  an 
assimulated  situation. 


« 


I' 
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TAX  MANAGEMENT  / 
UNIT  V 


^  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  =  .  ' 

Instructor:  *  • 

A.  *  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide '^students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets.  . 

C.  Discuss' terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discus^  information  and  assignment  sheets.  .        '  , 

E.  Give  test.  -  ^  • 
Students:                           x-v-  ^  '% 
A.  Re^  objectives.         /                 /  - 

>B.  Study  information  shdpt.  ^  '  '  \.  . 

I  ^  .  f  - 

C.  '  Complete  assignment  sheets.  ^  ^ 

D.  Jake  -test  "  - 

(    '   '  INSTRUCTIONAL^MATERIALS' 
Included  in  this  unit:  ^  *  ,  r 


A.  Objectives  . 

B.  Information  sheets 

C.  Assigrament  sheets 


l3t      Assignment  Sheet  #1/-Calculating  Straigh^  Line  Deprecfation 

2.       Assignment  Sheet  ^#2-Completing  Scheiduje  F  and  Transferring 
to  a  1040  Form 


D.  '  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

E.  Test^  .  * 

F.  Answers  to  test 


\ 


IL  .  References:  ' 

A.  JDoanes  Farm  Management  Guide.- St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Doane  Agriculture 
JService,  Inc.,  1^71  '  ^ 

B.  Farm  Jncome  Tax  Management  Stillwater,  Oklahorha;  Extension  Service, 
Oklahoma  State  University.  ^  \      •  f 

,  C.    U.S.,  Treasury  Department,  I nte^al  Revenue  Service,  Your  Federal  Income 
Tax,  1973  Edition,  PublicatioaTlT- 

II.    Opt-ional  teaching  aids:  .    -  m 

Treasury  Department,  Internal   Revenue  Service,  Teaching  Taxes 
Program,  Teacher's  Guide,  1973  Edition,  Publication  19.  ' 

.  B.     U.S.,  Treasury   Departm'ent,   Internal   Revenue  Service,  Farm  Edition, 
^  Publication.  22.  '     '  ^  * 

'  :     ^.  '     ^  i  - 

(NOT'E:  Publication  #22  ^and  #19  may       ordered  fr^  of  charge  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.)  ^  ,  ^ 

C.  Films  r  ^  i 

(NOfTE:  Internal  Revenue  District  Offices  have  several  tax  films  which  can 
be  borrjpWd'on  request.) 


t 


\ 
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TAX  MANAGEMENT 
ONIT  V 

INFORMATION  SHI^T 


I.    Terms  and  definitions  ' 

•  A.  '  Schedule  F--A  tax  form  useti  along  ^th  the  1040  form  to  complete  farm 
»  income  and  expenses   J  /  • 

B.  Market  livestock-Animals  raised  on  farm  primarily  /for  sale 

C.  Purchased  livestock-Animals  bought  for  resale  ^  V" 

D.  Othej;.-'farm  inconne-Farm  income  received  other  than  sale  of  crops  and 
livestock 

^J^OJE:  This  includes  machine  hire.  Government  payments,  and  patronage 
diwiends.l, 


^'  E.     Depreciation-Decline  in  value  of  an  as^et  due  to  such  causes  as  wear  and 

tear,  action  of  elements,  obsolescence,  apd  inadequacy  . 

F.  Assets- Items  or  resources  owned 

G.  Tax  basis-The' dollar  amourtt  used  to  compute  depreciation 

(NOTE:  As  flepreciation  accumulates  the  tax  basis  decreases.  Tax  basis  does 
not  necessarily,  have  any  relation  -to  market  value.  Usually  the  cost  of  a* 
pu^'chased  ar§^t.  is  the  starting  basis.) 

H.  -   Salvage  value-Value  of  an  asset  at  the  end  of  its  useful  life 

^    1.     Self-employed-Person  operating  his  own  business 

,  (NOTE:  The  operation  can  be*on  your  own  farm  through  your  own  personal 
labor  o«fwith  hired  labor,  as  a^Jtenant,  or  as  a  member  of  a  partnership.) 

J.     Ad  valorem  tax-Assessment  taxes  against  real  property,  pafVsonal  property, 
^nd  public  servtee  ptoperty  r 

(NGTE:-The  greater  part  of  ad  valorem  taxes  goes  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  and  is  used  for  the  support  of  county  and  sometimes  city 
governments.)  I  ^ 

»         K.    Income  averaging-Permits  the  taxpayer  who  receives  an  unusually  large 
abnount  of  income  in  one' year  to  be  taxed  on  this  income  as  if  it  had 
*  been  received  over  a  five  year  period.       ^  .  ^ 
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II.    Reasons  good  records  are  important  for  tax  management 

A.  Records  identifying  receipts  make  it  possible  to  subsjantiate  the  fact  that 
^           some  of  these  receipts  are  from  a  source  which  makes  them  non-taxable 

B.  If  expenses  are  not  recorded  (at  the  time  they, are  incurred  or  paid,  some 
may  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  when  preparing  ^  tax  return 

(NOTE:  'An  overlooked  item  of  $25  could  cost  you  $5  or  more  in  extra 
.  tax  dollars.) 

C.  The  cost  of  farm  assets  should  be  recorded  so  the  depreciation  allowance 
can  be  determined  ^ 

Upon  audit  of  an  income  tax  return  b\^lhe  Internal  Revenue  Service,  good 
records  are  needed  to  verify  the  items  reported  ^,  ' 

"  E.  If  records  s^ow  the  date|3r>- asset- was  acquired,  for  wha't  it  was  used,  and 
whether  if  vvas  sold,  tfjacled,  dbstroyed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  capital 
gams  provisions  of  th^  law  or  100  percent  loss  provisions  can  sometimes 
be  claimed 

F.  Records  are  valuable ^foi;  efficient  farm  management  and  provide  a  basis 
for  analyzing  a  business  and  for  obtaining  credit 

G.  Records  should  establish  the  amount  of  earnings  to  be  reported  fqr 
self-employment  social  security  tax  purposes 

(NOTE*  Cancelled  checks  and  deposit  slips  are  the  best  verifications  of 
•  transactions.) 

-III.    Methods  of  ^reporting  farm  income 

A.  Cash  method -Income  is  reported  in  tf:ie  yea/  or  its  equivalent  is  received 
^rom  the  ^ales  produce  or  property  or  foq  services  perfohmed;  deductions 
for  farm^expense  items  are  made  in  t^e  year  in  which  they  are  paki  out 

,B.     Accrual  method -Use  inventories  of  livestock,  crops,  produce,  feed,  supplies, 
etc'  to  determine  gross  income,  sales  al-e  treated  as  income  when  the^pric^ 
of  the  Item  is  recoverable;  expenses  are  deductible  when  payable 
•\ 

C.  Crop  method-~lf  producing  a  cro^Jhat  takes  more  than  a  year  from  planting 
to  harvesting  and  selling,  one  ^^may  use  the  crop  method  of  accounting: 
the  expenses  of  producing  t^  crop  are  deducted  in  the  year  of  sale;-  profit 

\    or  loss  IS  not  determined  i/ntil  the  crop  is  harvested-  sold 

(NOTE:  Sugar  cane  is  an  e^ifriple^  of  a  crop  suited  for  the  crop  accounting 
method  because  the  growing  period  is  more  than  one  year.) 
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Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  of  reporting  farm  income 

A.  Cash  method 

1.  Advantages      '      *  *  I 

« 

a.  Most  simple  method 

b.  ivfost  flexible  as  one  can  choose  when  to  i/icur  income  and 
deducj  expenses  ^ 

'  c.    -One^^orks  with  actual  money  rather  than  abstract  figures 

2.  Disadvantages  ^ 

a.  .    Income   may  be  erratic--A/i  unusually  good  year  could 

balloon  income  into  a  high  tax  bracket 

b.  \ln  a  low  income  year,  allowable  deductions  and  exemptior^s 

may  be  lost  by  having  too  little  income 

B.  Accrual  method** '    '  *  *^ 

1.       Advantages  ^  '  - 

a.  Levels   out    income  without  ^the   necessity   of  year-end 
♦  '        manipulation  ^        ^  ^ 

b.  .  The  over-all  effect  \i  .to  defer  cost  of  producing  crops, 

livestock,  or  other  products  to  be  offset  against  the  sale  price 

C.     One  has  p  close  cheeky  on  all  operations  due  to  the 

k  ^        requirement  of  more/taccurate  record  keeping 

'        ^  .  <. 

2T  Disadvantages 

V 

a.     RecorcK  are^required  to  ^be  detailed  and  complex 

One  works  with  abstract  figu|es  rather  than  actual  money 

c.  The  actual  cash  position  is        cult  to  determine 

C.  ^  Crop  method 

1.       Advantage's  ^ 

\ 

a.     Ex0enses  of  producing  the  crop  are  deducted  in  the  year 
of  sale  .  ^ 


b.     When  the  crop  is  sold,  that  account  is  closed  and  gi 
loss  IS"  shown  in  a  particular  tax  year 


or 
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DisadC'antages 


5 

p  V.    Taxable  and  non-taxable  J^ms 


a.  Each  crop  is  considered  a  distinct  venture  with  a  separate 
account  '     ,  ^ 

b.  With  the  crops  grown  in  Oklahoma,  this  method  would  not 
apply  to  most  crops  * 


Taxable 

Items                       »  ^ 

It 

Compensation  for  services 

^  -2. 

Dividends  received  from  business  dealings 

3.  ,  . 

Income  from  royalities 

; 

V 

A 

Cold  ics  ana  irusis  in  com  e 

5. 

Commissions 

6. 

Income;  from  interest  a 

7. 

8.  ■ 

Rent  income  w 

lncom$j<  from  partrjerships  ^ 

9. 

Profits  from  sales  or  exchanges  pf  property 
Gross  inc&me  from  the  farm  or  ranch  business 

10. 

11- 

Government  program  payments 

.{ 

t 

12. 

Gasoline  tax  refunds 

13. 

Insurance  proceeds  received  for  crop  damage  or 
damage 

farm  building 

14. 

• 

Easetine^  payments  and  other  unearned  income 

[ 

.    B.     Non-taxable  litems  ^  * 

1.  Exchanges  of  business  property  presently  rnay  not  be  taxed  ^ 

2.  Commodity^  credit   loans  would   not   be   income  until  the 
>^     commodity  .rs  sold  or  turned  to  the  government 


Social  security  benefits,  railroad  retirement  pensions,  and  war 
veteran's  disability  pensions 
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6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 


Fair  market  value  of  produce  or  livestock  raised  .and- consumed 
by  farmer  and  his  family 

Life  insurance  paid  by  reason  of  death    •     .         ^  * 
Gifts,  bequests,  and  inheritances 
Loans  *  /^^^ 

Income  tax  refunds 

(NOTE:  Interest  paid  in  the  refund  is  taxable.) 

The  value  of  work  performed  by  farmer,  his  wife^  or  children 
on  the  farm 

Increase  in  the  value  of  crops,  livestock,  or  other  assets  unles| 
sold  or  exchanged  when  on  the  |||h  method  of  accounting 

tNOTE:  Accrual  taxpayers  must  reflect  the  increase  in  value.) 

Sickness  and*  injury  benefits,  if  received  as  damages  in  settlement 
of  a  claim  or  under  a  health  and  accident'Mnsurance  ppliqy 


/ 


J 3.       Educational  grants  and  scholarships 

VI.    Ways  to  avoid  extremely  high  or  low  taxable  incomes  • 

A.    Periods  when  income  is  high  . 

1.  .     Pay  debts 

^.       l^re  children 

(N0T£:  a  child  using  the  new  Jow^income  allowance  plus  his 
exemption  of  S750  nrwy  earn  $2050.00  free  of  tax;  this  applies 
to  1973.)  ^  '  X 

3.  Purchase  needed  machinery  and  livestock 

4.  Hold  crops  and  livestock  off  market 

5.  ^  Use  maximum  initial  depreci^ion 

6.  ■  Make  needed  repairs    "         ,  .  * 

7.  Use  income  averaging 

7  .  ^ 

8.  .     Do  extra  conservation  work 
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B.     Periods  when  income  is  low  ^  . 

1.  Use  slower  depreciation 

(NOTE:  Method  of^^depreciation  on  same  item  must  remain  , 
consistent  from  on^ year  to  another.) 

2.  Postpone^  debt  payments 
3;       Sell  crops  and  livestock 

4.  ,     Collect  accounts  receivable 

5.  ^  Do  additional  custom  work 

VII.    Methods  of  depreciation  * 

V.        *     .      ■  / 

«  A>.    Straight  line-  Yearly  depreciation  consists  of  dividing  total  anticipated 
depreciation  by  the  numoer  of  years  asset  is  expected  to  last 

B.  Diminishing  balance::>A  fixed  rato,  of  depreciation  is  used  every  year  and 
applies  tO'  the  ^value  of  the  asset  at  the  beginning  of  the  y|ar ' 

(NOTE:  The  rate  of  depreciation  should  be  near  twice  that  used  for  straight 
line  rhethoc^.) 

C.  ^um-of-the-d^its  method-Annual  depreciation  is  determined  by  multiplying 

a  fraction'  times  the  asiount  to  be  depreciated 

/  ■•  ^ 

(NOTE:  The  amount  <o  be  depreciated  is-  cost  minus  salvage  value.)     •  . 

D.  Additional  first  year  depreciation--An  additional  20  percent  first  year, 
depreciation  on  new  or  used  tangible  personal  'property  may  be  used  if" 
proper  provisions  are  met 

Example:        Cost  of  new  tractor  33,200.00 

Pne  shot  deprecation 
•      (20%  X  3,200)  '      .  640.00 

.    ^  '  Adjusted  basis  •  ^  $2,560.00 


1 


Less:  Estimated  salvagd*  j 

1  value  *  '      200.00  ^ 

^  Adjusted  basis,  for 

depreciation  ^  $2,360.00 

Divided  by  expected  life  236.00 


•>  Add:  20%'  depreciation  above  640.00 

Total  current  allowable 

depreciation  .  876.00 


0 
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(NOTE:  After  taking  the  20  pe 
be  taken  on  the  remaining  col: 


'cent  depreciation,  regular  depreciation  may 

jst  basis  from  the  date  of  purchase  to  the 
provisions  must  be  met  in  order  to  claim 
3n: 


1. 
2. 

3. 


The  property  must 


Ttie  total  cost  of  such  properties  is  not  more  than  $10^000 
($20,000  on  ,3  joint 


Property  is  n 
ancestor  or  li 


Dt  acc 


5.: 


If  property  is 
is  subject  to 


hiave  a  useful  life  of  six  years  or  more  . 


return) 


uired  from  spouse,  parent,  child  or  other 


lea.l  descendant 


Property  is  not  acqt  ired  in  transactions  between' certain  related 
partnerships,  corporstions,  stockholders,^ beneficiaries,  or  grantors 
of  trusts 


0  " 


acquired- through  a  trade,  only  the  difference  paid 
this  additional  depreciation) 


Vin.    Calculating  straight  line  depreciation 
A.    Original  cost-SSOO.OO 


B.  Expected  life- 10  years 

C.  Salvage  value^'-$20.00 


D.    Annual  depreciation-$300.00  minus  $20.00  =  $280.00  divided  b'y  10  years 
equals  $28.00  per  year 

IX.    Who  must  file  a  return  ^  ^ 

1^.    A  single  individual  under  65  years  of  age  having  $2,050  or  more  gross 
income  for  the  year 

B.  A  single  individual  over  age  65  having  $2,800  or  more  gross  income  for 
the  year 

C.  Any  individual  who  may  be  claimed  a?  the  dependent  of  another  taxfD^er 
must  file  a  return  if  gross  income  is  $750  or  more 


(NOTE:  An  unmarried  full  time  student  may  earn  $2050.00  per* year  and 
still  be^claimed  as  a  dependent.) 

M^ried  persons  under  65  years  of  age  having  the  combined  gross  incorhe 
of  $2,800  per  year  provided  a  joint  return  is  used 
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E. 

Married  persons,  one  being  above  65  years  of  age,  having  a  combined  gross 
income  of  $3,550  per  year  provided  a  joint  return  is  filed 

F. 

Married^  persons,  both  65  years  of  older  having  a  combined  gros$  income 
of  $4,300  per  year  provided  a  joint  return  is  fifed    ■        .  - 

G. 

'Self-employed  persons  having  net  earnings  from  self-employment  of  $400 
or  more  per  year 

\ 

{NOTE:  This  applies  to'  any  self-employpd  person  regard^ss  of  age.) 

\ 

H. 

If  income  tax  was  withheld  Qiuring^e  year  but  not  enough  income  earr^erf 
^to  file  a  return  one  can  get  a  refund  by  filing  and  still  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  by  another  taxpayer                                 ^       '  ,  ^ 

\ 

\ 

^ 

.'  1. 

A  surviving  yvife  or  husband  of  a  decedent  who  would  have  been  required 
^0  file  had  he  lived,  ^nd  no  executor,  administrator,  or  legal  representative 
ihas  been  appointed.  \ 

r 

t                                                             »  ) 

I 
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«    ■  '    .UNIT  V     ^       '  * 

&      ■  •  ■  ' 

AiSSIGfvn^NT  SHEET  #1--CALCULATING  STRAIGHT 

LINE  DEPRECIATION  ,  "    \  ^ 

'  '       .  ■  '  ) 

Using  the  information  below,  ealcularte  Jthe  depreciation  using  the  straight  line  m^hod. 


Tractor 


a.  ^Qriginal  cost  $10,00^.00  ^ 

b.  3  years  old 

c.  Expected  life^  10  years\ 

d.  Salvage  value"$700,00 

e.  Yearly  i?  depreci^ion  


5" 


0> 


Portable  grinder-mixqr 


,  Original  cbst-$2,6oO.OO         ^       •  . 

\    jD.f  1  year  old  .        .  '  t> 

\    c.\    Expected  life-7  years  , 

d.  'Salvage  value-SBOO.OO  ^ 

e.  Yearly  depreciation 


16  foot  stock  trailer  , 


b.    4  years  old 


e.     Yearly  depreciatioji^ 


t 


a.'   Original  cost-$800.00^  ;      '  \ 


\ 


c.     Expected  lire-5  years  ,      ^  *  r^' 

d^-  'Salvage  value--$200*00  '  '  -  y-  . 
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'■  \  ^'  ASSIGWMEJMt  SHEET  #2--C0MPLETING  SCHEDULE 
},    .  *  •     F  AND-  TRANSFERRING  TO  A  1040  FORM 

f     %  ■  - 


Use  the  ..following  information  tp-  complete  schedule  F  parts  If  "'11,  and  III  and  transfer 
this  information  .to  a  1040  form.  •  '  ' 

1.  John  Cook  is  student  who  lives  with  his  parents  in  Stillwater,  Oklajioma.  ' 

2.  John's  social  security  number  is  22ff-;46-2479. 

3.  John  worked  at  the  local  elevator  and  earned  $2,000.00  of  which  $1 17.00  was 
^withheld  for  social  security  and  $155.00  was  withheld  for  federal  income  taxes. 

•     "     -  •  .  .      ,  s 

4.  According  to  John's  record  bopk  he  has  the  following  items  set  up  on  a  straight 
line  depreciation  schedule. 


Hog  house 


1) 
2) 

■•   •  3) 
4) 

b."  Fence 
1) 
2) 
3) 
4)  . 


1  year  old 
Original  cost--$40,00 
Useful  life-- 10  years 
Salvage  valiie-^O 


'1  year  old 

Original  cost-$5^.p0 


Useful  life-S  years 
Salyage  value-SO 
c;     Hog 'house 

1)  New 
•'^      2)"  ''Cost^-$42.00 


^3) 
'4) 


\jseful  life~10  years 
Salvage  v1»lue-$b'*  , 


1 


/ 


">_-,: '21!; 


130- A 


BEST  COPY  mmm 


ASSIGNIVTENT  SHEET  #2 


5. 
6. 


D.    Farm  equipment 

1)  1  year  old  . 

t 

2)  Original^  cost-^105\00 

3)  Useful  life-5  ye^s 

4)  Salvage  valu^lB.OO 

John  has  two  sows  which  he  farrows  twice  pfer  year  and  feeds  all  his  pigs  out 
to  market  weight. 

John's  record  book  shows  the  Ij^ollowing  sales  and  expenses  for  the  year. 

EXPENSES  > 


Date 

Iteni  of  Expense  and 
•  Description- 
♦  *■ 

Total 
,  Expense 

,  Charge l^^Enterprise 

2 

3  f 

5 

175 

eff 

MsottiHB  Foyt  Pic-s 

9 

4 

0O 

'BRteviK(^  Feb 

3o 

'30 

:  iia 

<« 

JOa 

Alo 

00 

^/o 

— 

9'/ 

B/i££ViNa  fee  , 

30 

JO 

I  r 

10-10 

10 

Oo 

—5 — 

11 

42 

// 

-  > 



I' 

ft 

/.  -  *^ 

SALE 

SAN 

DOT 

HER  tNCO 

ME' 

Date 

Item  of  Sale  ar)d 
Description 

•Total  ' 
Credit 

'CWgeYo;Enterprise/f':/^ir^4^^          / ' 

2 

3  ^ 

gas 

OS 

m 

999- 

1 

—  -fr" 

■  -  i;- 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #  i 
Department  of  the  Treasury   /   Internal  Revenue  Service 

Individual  Income  Tax  Return 

Forth*  y«ar  January  l-0*c«mb«r  31. 1972.  or  other  t»xit>le  y»r  beginning    1972.  ending . 


1040 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Ag.  IV  -  131-A 

72 


print  or  type  | 

First  Mma  and  taitial  (if  Joint  r«tym.  um  firtt  n»mm  and  mlddla  Initittt  of  both) 

1*%X  nam* 

Your  »odsl  MOirity  nttmlNr 
(NuU«nd's,  U  loint  rttum) 

PratMt  boBM  addrfM  (Numbtr  and  vtrMt.  tnduding  apartmant  numbar.  6r  nirai  routa) 

Wlfa's  niMbiorf  If  joint  rotuni 

City,  town  er  pott  office.  State  and  ZIP  coda 

Ocai* 

Yourt  H 

■& 

t  ' 

patiae 

WHa'a 

o 
oil 

8 

X 
u 

m 

«» 
m 

« 


Filing  Status — check  only  one: 

1  □  Single^ 

2  □  Married  filing  joint  return  (even  if  only  one  had  income) 

3  Q  Marrie^  filing  separately.  If  wife  (husband)  is  also 

filing  gWe  her  (his)  social  security  number  and  fir$t 
name  mre. 


4  Q  Unmarried  Head  of  Household 

5  Q  Wido^(er)  with  dependent  child'<Enteryeai^  of  death 

of  husband  (wife)  >  19       )  ^  ' 


Exempfions  Regular  /  65orover  /  Blind  Entar. 

6  YoOi^elf  □    \    □        O  Sfbiwi 

7  Wife  (husband).    .  XD        □  ^•^^^ 

8  First  names  of  yoiJr  dependent  children  who  lived  witl^ 


you 


Enter 
.  nuntber  I 


9'  Number  of  other  dependents  (from  line  32) 
10  Total  exemptions  claimed 


e> 

E 
o 
o 
c 


11 


Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee  compensation.  „  ul.^^f^bi^'ItSIrh  wjlmt'.on) 


12a.I^lvidends(»73«?»-)  . 

and'othi 

13    InWest  income  T 'M200  or  I 


Balance  .  ^ 


12b  Less  exclusion  $ . 

s  are  over  $200,  fist 
enter  total  without  listing  in  Schedule  B 
>  u»  ^'ro*  ^^^^t  wM^er  l^tahand  list  in  Part  It  o 

14  Income  ot^hr  than  wages,  dividends,  K^d  interest  (ifpm  line  45) 

15  Total  (add  lines  11,  12c,  island  14)'  ^    .    .  . 

Adjustments  to.  income  (such  as  ^'sick  pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  50) 


(H  gross  dividends  and' other  distributions  are  over  $200,  list  in  Part  f  of  Schedule  B.) 
^  r  If  $200  or  ligr,  enter  total  without  listing  in  Schedule  Bl 

Lif  over  $2(X),  enter  l^tahand  list  in  Part  It  of  Schedule  bJ* 


16 
17 


Subtract  line  16  from  line  X5  .(adjusted  gross  income) 


,  11 

12c 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

•  (^ution:  If  you  have  unearned  income  and  you  couid 
be  claimed  as  a  dependent  on  your  parent's  return, 
see  boxed  instruction  on  page  7,  under  the  heading 
"Tax  CreditS'Payments."  Checf^  this  bfock  □. 


»  if  ydu  do  not  itemize  deductions 
and  line  17  is  under  ^0,000, 
find  tax  In  Tables  aric(  enter  on 
*  iine  IS. 


if  you  itemize  deductions  pr 
iine  17  is  $10,000  or  more,  go 
to  iine  51  to  figure'  tax. 


r| 

I 

e 
o 
S 

I 
e 

i 


s 

c 

CO 

•s 

o 

E 

>< 

(0 


II 


18   Tas^  check  if  from: 


Tax  Tables  1-12, 


Schedule  D 


Tax  Rate  Schedule  X,  Y,  br  Z 


Schedule  G  or 


Form  4726 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

1^25 

26 

»27 


Total  credits  (from  line  61)  

Income  tax  (subtract  line  19  from  line  18)  ..... 

Other  taxes  (from  line  67)  

Total  (add  lines  20  and  121)  

Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld  (attach  Forms  W-2 

or  W-2P  to  front)  

1972  Estimated  tax  payments  (include  amount  allowed 

as  credit  fron?  1971  return)  .  

Amount  paki  with  Form  4868,  Application  for  Automatic  Extension 

of  Time  to  File  U.^  4iu|Ividual  Income  Tax  Return  

Other  payments  (from  line  71)  

Total  (add  lines  23,  24,  25,  and  26)  


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

 . — <  

24 

t 

25 

26. 

28 

29 

30 
31 


\  In  full  with  return.  Matia 

If  line  221s  larger  than  line  27,  enter  BALANCE  DUE  IRS  chock  or  monay  onitr  payabia 

1|  tntamal  Ravaniia  Senrica 


If  line  27  is  larger  than  line  22,  enter  amount  OVERPAID'  ?t 
Una  29  to  be  RETUNDCD  TO  YOU 


Une  29  to  be  credited  on  1973  estimated  tax  I    31  | 


► 
► 


 1 


27 

28 

29 

"f,'      '  * 

30 

I- 


Did  you,  mt  any  time  during  thelaxable  year,  have  any  interest  In  or  signature  or  other  authority 

over  a  bank,  securities,  or  other  ilnanclat  account  in  a  foreign  country  (except  In  a  U.S. .        ^  _ 

military  banking  facility  operated  l>y  a  U.$.  financial  institution)?  □  Yes  □ 

If  ••Yes/'  atUch?Form  4683.  (For  defirtitiohs,  see  Form  4683.)   '   


Ho 


Sign 
'lere 


ERIC 


Note;  Be  sure  to  complete  Revenue  Sharing  (lines  33  and  34)  dn  next  page.   

tJedar  panettiaa  af  porlwy*  1  dedare  that  I  have  aniK!md  this  reteni,  lededifig  eeeeoiMfiyint  adiaduka  and  tUtamontt.  and  to  the  bj^t  of  my  It^adga  and  ballaf  ^ 
it  it  true*  corract,  aM  aeeitlaCe.  Oadaiatlae  e<  praperar  {atharythae  taxpayar)  it  based  on  all  informattofi  of  which  he  hu  any  knowlodgo.  > 


A 


► 

►i 


Your  tIfAatvfo 


OaU 


Wlfa's  (hMhaed'a)  sllfiatem  (if  fUiof  jeintfy,  BOTH  mest  sifA^avao  if  a«^  eea  had  incama) 


Ptaparar's  signature  (othar  tlian  taxpaytr) 


~6ita 


Addrass  (and  ZIP  Coda)      Pnporfr's       Idaet  er  $oc«  Sac  Ho. 


Mr 


A 

Form  1040  (1972) 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #  i  COPy 


pm*  2 


(•)  NAME 


(b)  R*f»|(Qnshlp 


(c)  Months  lived  in  your 
home.  If  bqyn  or  died 
during  year/wrlte  B  or 
D. 


(d)  Did  de- 
pendent have 
income  of 
$750  or  mora? 


(a)  Amount  YOU^ 
fumished  for  dt* 
pendent's  support 
If  100%  writs  ALU 


(f)  Amountfumlthsd 
by  OTHERS  Includ* 
lngd«p«nd«nt 


32  Total  number  ot  dependents  listed  la  column  (a).  Enter  here  and  on  line  9  .    .    .    .  .  

33  Print  or  type  the  location  of  your  principal  ph^ce  of  residence  at  end  of  year  (not  necessarily  the  samft  as^ur  post  office  address). 
(V^tati  <       (k)  Cma^  (c)  Locality.  If  you  livtd  Insldt  tht  boundirits  of  en  Incorpo*  (4)  T9wnslil»  (im  InstnictioM 
J .       s                                          '       nttd  dty»  town,  etc.,  intir  it»  rume;  if  not,  chtck  htrt  ^  LJ  on  paf«  8) 


34  Entef  the  number  of  persons  included  on  line  10 
who  <l).are  filing  a  return  of  their  own;  or,  (2) 
did  not  live  at  your  principal  place  of  residence 
at  the  end  of  <h6  year   ► 


PA^Kr  I. — Income  other  than  Wages\  Dividends,  and 


I     :     \  A     i     •     '     I  '  * 


nterest 


35  business  income  (or  loss)  (attach  Schedi/fe  C)  .      /  .    .  . 

36  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  sale  or  exchange  ofcapltal  ap^ts  (attach  ^hedule  D)  

37  Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  Supplemental  Schedule  of  Gain^  and  losses  (attach  Form  4797)  •    •  • 

38  Pensions  and  annuities,  rent^and^yalties,'partnerslCips,  estates  or4rusts,  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E) 

39  Farm  fhcome  (or  loss)  (attach  Schedule  FJ  .  * .    .  '  • 

40  Fully  taxable  pensions  and  annuities  (Oot  reported     Schedule  E — see  Instructions  on  page  6)  . 

41  50%  of  capital  gain  distributidps  (not  reported  on  Schedule  D)  .   '  •  . 

42  State  income  tax  refbnds!!(cautl^ — see  Instructipns  on  page 8)  •   .    vv*.    .  . 

*43  AJImbny  ^  ^ .  »  .    ,  ^  

44  Other  (state  nature  and  sour^)  .    .    ,    ,  /   

45  Total  (add  iiries  35  through  44), 


Enter  here  and  on  line  14 


PART  II. — ^Adjustments  to  Income 


46  "Sick  pay"  if  induct^  In  income  (attach^^orm  2440  or  other  required,  statement)  .  ^. 

47  Moving  expense  (atjjh* Form  3903)  .    ,^  ^   .......  '.^ 

48  Employee  business  expense  (tttach  Form  2X06  or  other  statement)  ...... 

49  Payments  as  a  self-eniployed  person  to  a  retirement  plart,  etc  (see  Form  4848)  . 

50  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  46. 47.  48.  and  49).  Enter  here  and  on  line  16 


PART  ill. — ^Tax  Computation  (Po  not  use  this  part  if  you  use  Tax  Tables  1^12  to  find  your  jtax.) 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40. 

41 

^42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

V 

54 

(  . 

51  Adjusted  gross  income  (from'  line  17)  

52  (a)  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total  from  Schedule  A,  lin&40  and  attach  Schedule  A 
(b)  If  you  do  not  itemize  deductions,  enter  15%  of  line  51,  but  do  NOT  enter  more 

than  $2,090.  ($1,000  if  lin  e  3  is  checked) 

53  Subtract  line  52  from^line  51  •   .    .       •  >  ^.    ........  . 

54  Multiply  total^nti'mber'^of  exemptions  claimed  on  line  10,  by  $750   

55  Taxabit  incorfm.  Subtritt»llne  54  from  line  53  


(Rgure  your  tax  on  the^ountorr  line  55  by  using  Tax  Ra,te  Schedule  X,  Y  or  Z,  or  if  applicable,  the  alternative  tax  frorh  Sched* 
ule  D,  Income  averaging  troai  Sighed ujp  G,  or  maximum  tax  from  Form  4726.)  Enter  tax  on  line  18. 


PART/1V.V-Credits 


56  Retirement  income  jpredit  (attach  Schedule  R)  >.  . 

57  Investment  credit  (attach  Form  3468f  

58  Foreign  tax  credit  (attach  Form  1116)  .  -^-i^,  •    •  • 

59  Credit  .for  contributions  to  t^endidates  for^  public  office — see^instructlonsSn  'page  9 

60  Work  incentive  Program  credit  (attach  Form  4874)  *   *       *  * 

61  Total  credits  (add  lines  56/  57,  58,  59,  and  60).  Enter  here  and  on  Ifne  19  ,   .  . 


57- 


58 


59 


6a, 


61 


PART  V^^ther  Taxes 


62  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule  SE)   .   .  f .   •   .  . 

*  li3  Tax  from  Recomputing  prlor«year  investment  credit  (attach  Form  4255)  .   .   .  * . 
"  64  Minimum  tax  (see  inttructlons  on  page  10).  bheck  here  □rlfform4625^s  attached 
65  Social  security  tax  on  tip  income  not  reported  to  employer  (attach  Fortn  4137)  . 
^66  Uncollected  employee  social  security  tax  on  tl^  (from  forms  W-2) .   •   .   •   *  •  . . 
67  Total  (add  lines  62,  63,  64,  65,  and  66).  Enter  here  and  on  line  21 .    .    .   .    .  \ 


PART  VI.— Olher  Payments 


62 


66 


67 


68 

69 

70 

7I"J 

1  *■ 

9 

68  Excess  FICA  tax  withheld  (two  or  more  employers^^e^j^t/uctlons  on  page  10)   .   .   .   .  . 

69  Credit  for  Federal  tix  on  sp^fal  fuels,  nonhlghway  gasoline  and  lubricating  oU  (attach  Form  ^13^)^ 

70  Credit  from  a  Regulated  Investment  Company  (attach  Rff^  2439)  '  • .  •  • 

71  Total  (add  lines  68,  69,  and  70).  Enter  her<»  and  on  line  26   .   .    .  ^  .    .  ► 


i 

SCHEDULE  F 
(Form  1040) 

OiptrtMnt  of  tht  Trtuuiy 
^tilllcMl  Rtvtiuit  Strvie* 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #  2  . 

Farm  Income  and  Expenses 

(Compute  sodal  security  self-employment  tax  on  Schedule  SE) 

^  Attach  to  Fomt  1040.  '   ,  > 

►  H  rantal  Income,  sm  Instnictlon  C  btfora  uitng  this  schedule.  ) 


Ag.  IV  •  133-A 


N«m«<s)  as  shown  on  Fomv4040 


Business  name  and  address...^^.  

Ijocition  Of  farm(s)  and  number  of  acres  In  each  farm^ 


If  you  filed  Form  943,  enter  em* 
ploytr  Identification  number  here 


I  Farm  Jncome — Cash  Receipts  and  Dfebursements  Method 
Do  not  Include  sale^  of  livestock  held  for  draft,  breeding,  sport  or  daliy 

purposes;  report  such  sales  on  Form  4797e  

Saie»  of  Purchased  Livestock  and  Other  Items  Purchased  for  Resale 


a.  Discrtptiofl 

b.  Amoimt  rectlvtd 

c  Cost  or  othtf  basis 

1  livestock:  .... 

$  *  '   

Mother  Items:   ^ 

$ 

$ 

4  Profit  (or  loss),  subtract  line  3,  column  c  from  line 

$ 

Sale  and  Other  Farm  Income 


Kind 


6  Cattle  •  .  •  . 
%  Calves  •  •   •  i 

7  Sheep  •  .  .  . 
^  a  Swine  •  .  .  . 

tPOultiy    .  -  . 

S0  Dairy  products  . 

UEgp  .  •  .  . 

\12  Wool  ...  . 

13  Cotton  .  . 

14  Tobacco  .  .  . 
19  Vo«biables  .  . 
litdnin  .  . 

17  FruHs  and  nuts  . 
la  Other  (specify): . 


Qoantlty 


OTHER  FARM  INCOME 


If  Machine  work   

M  Prtronagt  dividends  ^  

21  Pv-unlt  retains  •  ^  •  *   '  * 

22  Agricultural  program,payments: 

^X)  ^#^h 

(2)  MateHals  and  servloes   .....   .  > 

4eS  Commodity  Credit  loans  under  election  (or  forfeited) 
^  24  Fideral  gasoUne  tax  credit  ......  ^.  . 

^b2S  State  gasoline  tax  refund  • 

2i  Other  (spedW?   .  


r»  AiU  Unes  5  through  26 


ii.  #oes  profit  *(add  llrtes  4  and  27) 


Anoont 


-f 


Part  II 


I  Farm  Deductions — ^For  Cash  and 
Accrual  Method  Taxpayers 


Do  not  Include  f)er8onal  or  living  expenses  not  attributable 
to jfoductlon  of  firm  income»  such  as  taxie,  Ineurancet  ie> 
pairs,  e^  on  your  dwildng. 


Itiao 


29  Labor  hired  .  .  . 

30  Repairs,  maintenance 

31  Interest  ..... 
S^ReOtol  farm,  pasture 

33  Feed  pilrchased  •  . 

34  Seed,  plants  purchased 

35  Fertilizers,  lime .  . 

36  Machine  hire.  .  . 

37  Supplies  purchased 

38  Breeding  fees  . 

39  Veterinary,  medicine 

40  GasoUn«,  fuel,  oU'  . 
4^  storage,  warehousing 

42  Taxes  .   .  .   .  « 

43  Insurance    .  <  . 

44  Utilities  .... 


45  Freight  trucking 

46  Conswvation  .expenses 

47  Land  clearing  expenses 

43  Pension  and  profft*sharing 
plans  (see  InstructiOhi) 

49  Employee^  i)enefit(  pregcams 
other  t^  line  48  Case  bv 
structlone)  . 

50  Other  (specify):. 


51-  Add  f^f^nS^Jtimfi^  50 


82  Depreelatlotf  (from  line  59, 
Piiit  lM)\  ,  .  ,  .  w  ► 


53  Totfi^  deductions*  .  Add  Hoes 
51  and  52 


cMilf^  profit  (or  iMs)  (Mtbtract 
'ig  partll,  Ilne4a\  > 


li/ie  53  front  2Q.  Enter  here  and  on  One^39,  Forni  1040.  ALSO  enter  on  Schedule 


^  PJ[C  Ui^  amount  on  line  23  for  optional  method  of  computing  net  earnings  from  self-employment  (See  line  S,  Part  II,  Schedule  SEJ 


Sch«dul«  F  (Form  1040)  1972 


ASSIGISfjyiENT  SHEET  #  2 


Part  III 


or  isj 


|^^P||ie€iatl0fl  m  M  lAcla4«  ^roptcty  yoo  and  yovr  temtty  occupy  ^  a  dMJtint  Its  furAlsIUnit,  tod  etlMr  Itamt  uMd|^  panoAtl  poipow.) 

K?^^'  dtprtolatton  Is  computtd  by  using  tha  Class  Ufa  (ADR)  System  for^ssata  plktoad  In  sarvica  after  Dacambar  a|f^70,  or  the  QuIdaHnai 
Ufa  Syst«m  for  asaats  placed  In  sarvica  bafora  January  1, 1 971 »  you  must  file  Form  4832  (Class  Ufa  (ADR)  System)  or  ^rm  500B  (Guldellnaimi  _ 
System).  Except  a«  otherwise  expressly  provided  In  Income  tax  regulations  sections  1.167(a>-n(b)(5)(yi)  and  1.167(a)-'12,  the  provisloAsrof  RaVin 
Procaduraa  62<-21  and  65-13  are  not  appllcalila  for  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1970.  If  you  nHd  mora  apace,  use>ofp  4562. 

If  you  elected  the  Class  Life  (ADR)  System  this  taxable  yea^  check  this  box  . 

If  you  elected  the  Guideline  Class  life  System  this  taxable  year,  check  this  box 


t.  G^p  and  fuldallne  daas 
ac  ducripUoo  of  pfopacty 


b.  Date 
acqalfid 


e.  Cotter 
otlMT  basis 


d.  Ofprfdatlen 
allowad  or  allowtMa 
Ifl  prior  yean 


oTllittod^f 

coraputlAf 
dtprfdatfon 


C  DepnditioQ  fir* 
uitsyaar 


S5  TotsI  acditional  first-year  depredation  (do  not  Include  In  Itams  bek>w) 
M  Dapredation  from  Form  4832  • 
97  Dapredatlon  from  Fom  5006 
88  Other  dapredatlon: 
Buildings  •  •  • 
Furniture  and  fixtures  .  .  . 
tVansportatlon  equipment  .  . 
MadUneiy  and  other  equipment 
Other  (specHy):  ^ 


»  Totals 


SUMMARY  OF  DEPRECIATION  (Other  That^  Additional  Rut  Year  DepreclaHon) 


Part  IV 


Farm  Income^ccnAI  Method 


(Do  act  Indtfde^'salaa  of  thieitotk  bold  far  draft  braadlof '  apart*  or  daliy  aarpoaet:  rtport  > 
sack  salas  an  Tom  4797  and  ooilt  tham  from  "Oa  Imm  at  bailfioliif  at  yiu"  celttnia)  ^ 


Doacrlftien 

Oaad  of  Ihrtotock,  crops, 
,;^eliMrpradadi) 

r  ' 
Oa  kaad  at  beflnolni  of  yter 

Purdiasad  darina  yaar 

RaiMd 
daring 
yaar 

Coosamod 
or  lost 
during 
yoar 

Said  darlagyaor 



'J 

Oa  band  ^  end  of  year 

Quantity 

Invaatoiy  vaii2^ 

Qaantlty 

'AmottRt  paid 

Qoaatlty 

Qoaatlty 

Qoantjir 

Amoofltfaoalvad 

Qoantlty 

Invantofy  valaa 

 i— 

S 

S 

1-4  

 ' 

80  Totals  (entar  hare  and  In  Part 

BTrMr^MiA                           ^a  In 

$ 

s 

%  

(Enter  on  IIm  70) 

(Entar  ott  line  71) 

(Entar  oa  lino  62) 

^iar  (Milne  SI) 

81  Inventory  of  tlvtttodc,  crops,  and  products  at  end  of  yaar  . 

82  Sales  of  llvestodc,  crops,  and  products  during  year  .  .  • 

83  Agricuttural  program  payments:  (1)  Cash  

(2)  Md&rials  and  services 

84  ConunodHy  Cradit  loans  under  election  (or  forfaited)  .  • 

85  ftAfir^  gasoline  tax  cradit  - 

88  State  gasoline  tax  refund      •  •  •  •  .  '  

87  Other  farm  tnagme  (spaclfv^;  ; 


88  Add  lines  62  through  67  

89  Total  (add  Hnes  61  and  68)  

70  Inventory  of  llvastockr  cro|>e,  and  products  «t  beginning  of  yaar 

71  Cost     livestock  and  products  purchased  during  year  ^  •  . 

72  Gross  profits  •(subtract  the  sum  of  lines  70  and  71  from  Une  69) 

73  Total  deductions  from  line  S3,  Part  ll>  page  1  


74  Net  farm  profit  (or  loea)  (subtract  line  73  from  line  79*  Enter  here  and  on  line  39,  Form.  1040.  ALSO  enter  on  Sdieduie 
St       n,  nne      .  .  .  .  >  >  •  .  . 


•tJse  ameyoi'OA  tine  72  f^  optional  method  of  computing  nareamlnga  from  salf*employment  <$•#  line  Cr  Part  lt«  SchedUtt  S&) 


BEST  COPY  mm\£. 


TAX  MANAGEMENT 
UNIT  V 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 
r.   '  $930.00 

2.  $214.25 

3.  $120.00 


Assignment  Sheet  #2 

(NOTE:    Answers  are  on  the  following  pages.) 


4 


4. 


136-A 


ft 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 
Department  qf  the  Treasury    /    Internal  Revenue  Service 

Individual  Intome  Tax  Return 

For  th«  ytar  January  l-Oecemb«r  31.  1972.  or  other  taxable  year  b^e^inning  .X     1972.  ending 


1040 


c 
a 


 ^OHN  ,  


OOK 


I 

5 


o 
u. 

o 

OQ 

a 
o 
y 

JC  ' 
u 

«Q  . 


PrtMot  ho0i*  »ddft»i  (Number  tnd  s(r*«(  indudini  ap4rcm«nt  num^«r,  or-niril  routt) 

  Bok  in 

City,  town  w  post  offtc*.  Stett  and  ZIP  codt 

Filing  Statflfc<S — cneck  only  one.  y 

1  (g- Single 

2  Q  Married  fihng  joint  return  (cvwi  if  only  one  had  income) 

3  2^  MstPPd  filing  separately  tf  wife  (husband)  :s  i\so 

filing  give  her  (his)  social  security  number  and  first 
name  here. 


f      .   -  ■   ^  -  .  19  . 

(H«*k*A4'»,  If  icint  rvtwrn) 

WIH's  rmrW,  If  )olat  ritsni 


Ocai> 


4  1^  Unmarried  Head  of  Household 

5  Widow(er)  With  dependent  child  (Enter  year  of  death 
.    of  husband  (wife)       19  ) 


Exemptions 

6  Yourself  - 

7  Wife  (husband). 

8  First  names  of  yiJur  dependent  children  who  lived  with 
you  


Regular  /  65  or  over  /  Blind  Erier 


9  Number  of  other  dependents  (from  lin^  32) 

10  Total'  exemptions  claimed 


Enter 
number  ► 


11 


Wages,  sa.aries  ::ps.  and  other  employee  compensation.      ^^^*^!*Ji°''"'J!*'i^'^J/'^\  , 

^  f  U  unav*rl»bte.  atuch  txpianationj 


E 
o 
u 
c 


12a  D.v,den(fs  i  *T3^,rn,V"** ,  \^  12b  Less  exclusion  5  Balance  .  ► 

(If  gross  dividends  and  ottter  distributions  are  over  5200,  hst  in  Part  I  of  Schedule- B.) 
Interest  incoj^e  f  °^  wvthout  listing  in  Schedule  B"j 

"  Uj  over  $200.  enter  total  and  list  in  Part  M  of  Schedule  B  J  *  • 
Income  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and  interest  (from  line  45)  

Total  (add  lines  11,  12c.  13  and  14)  ^  

16  Adjustments  to  income  (such  as  "%ick  pay."  moving  expenses,  et^:.  from  line  50)  . 

17  SubtractMine  16  from  line  15  (adjusted  gross  income)  '  


13 

14 
15 


#  Caution:  H  you  have  unearned  <ncome  and  you  could 
be  c/a/med  as  a  dependent  on  your  parent's  return, 
see  boxed  mttruction  on  page  7,  under  the  heading 
^'TaX'CreditS'PaymenlsJ'  Chp^ck  t^is  biock 


//  you  do  not  itemjze  deductions 
and  line  17  is  under  ^10,000, 
find  tax  in  Tables  and  enter  on 
Ime  18. 


11 

1  12c 

1 
1 

13 
U 

~So 

15 
16 

O 

So 

17 

So 

If,  you  ttemtze  deductions  or 
Iin6  17  ts  %10,QpO  or  more,  go 
to  line  51  to  figure  tax. 


18 


1 


24 


25 


Tax,  cKeck  ,f  fron:.  |ii^'^^.^J!t)les  1-12 

.  f  I  I  Schedule  D 

Total  credits  (from  line  61)  ......        .  ^ 

Income  tax  (subtract  Ime  1-9  from  hne  18)  ...  . 

Other  taxes  (from  line  67)  

Total  (add  lines  20  and  21)  

Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld  (attach  Forms  W-2 

or  VV~2P  to  front)  

1972  Estimated  tax  p^aynneTjt^  (include  amount  ajjowed 

as  credit  from  19^1  return^  *  .    .    .  . 

Amount  paid  with  Form  4863,  Application  for  Automatic  Extension 

of  Time  to- File  U.S  Individual  Income  Tax  Return  

Other  payments  (from  Une  71)  

Total  (add  lines  23.  24'.  25.  and  26)  .... 


HTax  Rate_Schedule  : 
Schedule       or  f  | 


X.  Y,  or  Z  

Form  4726 


_23_ 

tss 

OO 

_24_ 

25^ 

26 

i  IS 

r 

19 

0 

20 

\  lOia 

QO 

21 

0 

22 

06 

.       «^       .     r^*.  ^..^  Pay  in  full  With  return.  Mike 

If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  27,  enter  BALANCE  DUE  IRS  check  or  money  ordtr  payable 
^  ,  *  to  internal  Revenue  Service 


27 

tss 

oo 

28 

29 

OO 

30 

oo 

If  line  27  is  larger  than  line  22,  enter  amount  OVERPAID 

Linte  29  to  be  REFUNDED  TO  YOV  

line  29  to  be  credited  on  197^3  estimated  tax  !    31  | 

Old  you.  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year,  have  any  interest  in  o^signature  or  other  authority 

over  a  bank,  securities,  or  other  financial  account  jn  a  foreign  country  (except  in  a  U.S.  *  . 

military  banking  facility  operated  by  a  U.S.  financial  institution)?     .    .  i  ^  Q 

If  "Yes.**  attach^ tfrni  4683.  (For  definitions,  see  Form  4683.)  _J  ;  

Be  sure  tolcomplete  Revenue  Sharing  (lines  33  and  34)  on  next  page. 


Note: 


ERIC' 


Under  penatliet  of  perjury,  i  declare  that  1  have  examined  this  retum.  incJudinf  accompanyinf  uhedulec  and  statements,  and  to  the  best  of  my  >nowtedce  and  belief 
It  II  true,  correct,  and  complete  Declaration  orprtpertr  (other  (Ttan  taipeyer)  is  based  on  aM  information  of  which  he  has  any  hnowiedfe 


yeu/  stinatyre 


Otte 


Wite  s  (husband  s;  stf  nature  Of  l<l*nc  jemtly,  BOTH  must  stfn  evtn  >f  only  one  had  mcomi) 


Prtpartr's  stfnature  (other  than  taxpeytr) 


Oatt 


Address  (end  l\y  Code)      frefefer's  tmf.  Uent. 


KST  COPT  AVAILABLE 

ANSWEpS-^  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS  '  • 


Ag.  IV 


Fonn  1040  (1972) 


137- A 


C 

I? 


(a)  NAME 


(b)  Relationship  , 


Ui  Months  iwed  m  your  .  (d)    Did  dc- 

homc    U  bom  or  Cied  '  pendent  have 

dcfing  y^ar,  write  B  or  j  income  of 

0  i  i750ormore? 


(e)  Amount  YOU 
furnished  for  de- 
pendent's support 
If  100%  wnte  ALL 


[  ^ 


(f)  Amount fumlii^td 
by  OTHERS  IncJud- 
ing  dependent 


2  Totai  number  of  deoerdont^  listed     colurrn  (a)  Enter  here  afid  on  line  9 


o3  ^  nl  if 


c 


piac?  at  fr-  isr.ce     era  of  year  inot  necessarily  the  same  as  your  post  office  addr^). 

(c>  LOsJi'*/  II  yen  livt^  iM»<it  tht  bc«ndint$  of  in  mccrpo-  r~n  |    (<5)  Tewtaiup  (»«B^Jtn>ctic«s 
}       'tl*'S  t'ty.  torn,  lie  .  «ntif  lU  Mrat."  if  not.  cb*<k  htf«  ^  1    1  w  ptt«V) 

1    StillW/4t£R  t   


Eni%r  t^ie  njfr>t><?f  of  persons  ir.civdsd  on  iir.e  10 
v»hj  (i;  are  ftimg  a  return  of  their  awr^  o:,  (2) 
did  not  live  at  your  principal  place  of  residence 
at  the  end  of  the  ve^r  > 


/ 


For  IRS  us«  only — Leave  blank  % 

.  ,  i  .  I 


PAKf  L — income  other  than  Wages.  Dividends,  and  Interest 


35  Business  inco.re  (or  loss)  (attach  Schedule  C)    

36  Net  gain  ^or  less)  from  sale  or  excnange  of  C£p.t*i!  osrats  (attach  Schedule  0)  .....  . 

37  Net  gam  (or  loss)  from  Supplemental  Schedule  of  Gams  and  Losses  (attach  Form  4797)  .    .  . 

38  Pensions  and  annu.tiCS.  rents  and  royaltes,  partnerships,  esta^te'^  or  trusts,  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E) 

39  Farm  income  (or  loss)  (attach  Schedule  F)   /  

40  ^ully  taxable  pensions  and  snnu.t  es  (not  reported  or.  Schedule  E  -see  instructions  on  page  8)  . 

41  50%  of  cap'ta'  gjin  distnoutions  (not  reported  on  S'..h:dule  D)  '  

42  State  income  tcx  '^efuncs  (c^irtson — see  instructions  on  pa,ie  3)  

43  Alimony    .  *   

44  Oftier  (stats  nature  and  source)  J' , 

45  Total  (add  lines  35  through  44)  Enter  here  and  on  line  14  .  \>   .    .  ► 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


79c 


so 


so 


FART  II.— -Adjustments  to  income 


'S.ck  pay"  if  included  in  mcome  (attach  Form  2440  or  other  teo/Ji'-ed  statement) 


46r 

At  Movms  expense  (atti.ch  Fo'-m  3903)  

•  9 

43. Employee  business  expense  (attach  form  2106  or  other  statement)  .... 
49  Paiyments  as  a  self-employed  person  to  a  relircment  plan,  etc.  (see  Form  4848) 
5Q> "Total  adiusUnents  (add  lines  46.  47.  48.  and  49).  Enter  here  and  on  line  16  .  . 


46 

47 

48 

,49 

50' 

PART  ill. — Tax  Compuldtion  (Do  not  use  t^is  part  if  you  use  Tax  tables  1-12  to  find  your  tax.) 


51 

52 

53 

54 

«  55 

*51  -V'^jsted  ;to<-3  in.:c-'e  (frcm  I  nc  17)  .    .        .    .  ^    .    .        .    .  . 

52  {a^  !f  >cu  lie.Tiua  deducl.ons.  Gnter  total  from  Schedule  A,  Uv,z  ''C  ani  attach  Schedule  ^ 
(b>  If  you  do  not  itemize  deductions,  enter  157o  of  ure  51,  but  do  NOT  enter  mpr^ 

than  $2,000.  ($1,000  if  line  3  is  checked)  s!  . 

53  Subtract  line  52  from  line  51   . 

54  Multiply  tct4l  number  of  exemptions  claimed  on  line  lOT  by  $750   

55  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  54  from  line  53 


(Figui^^our  tax  on  the  amount  on  line  55  by  using  Tax  Rate  Schedule  X.  Y  or  Z,  or  it  applicable,  the  alternative  tax  from  Sched 
ule  D^ncome  c;vCcr<aging  f.om  Schedule  G,  or  maximum  t#x  from  Korm  4726.)  Enter  tax  ^n  line  18. 

FART  IV.— Credits  \  ^ 


56 

57 

58 

C9  Credit  for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public  office — see  instructions  on  page  9 

59 

60  Work  Inctntlve  Program  credit  (attach  Form  4874)  

60 

^  

61  Total  credits  (add  nncs  56,  57,  58.  59,  and  60).  Enter  here  and  cn  line  19    ...  . 

CI 

0 

PART  v.— Oiher  Taxes 

62  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule  SE)  '  

62 

63  Tax  from  recomputing  prior*year  investment  credit  (attach  Form  4255)  

63, 

64  Minimum  tax  (see  instructions  on  page  10).  Check  here     if  Foftn  4625  is  attached 

64 

65  Social  security  tax  on  tip  income  not  reported  to  employer  (attach  Form  4137)  .  , 

65 

66  Uncollected  employee  social  security  tax  on  tips  (from  Forms  W-r2)   . 

66 

67  T6tal  (add  lines  62,- 63,  64,  65,  and  66).  E^ter  here  and  on  line  21  :  

67 

68  Excess  FICA  tax  withheld  (two  or  more  employers — see  iniiructfons  on  page  10)    .        .    .  . 

69  Credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special  fuels,  nonhighw&y  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  (aittach  Form  4136) 

70  Credit  from  a  Regulated  Investment  Company  (attach  Form  2439)  .    .    .    .    .   J   ,  <  , 

71  Total  (add  lines  68,  69,  and  70).  Enter  here  and  Ofr.llne  26  ^ 


-V  

70 

ERIC 

hriimiimrrrmaiia 
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SCHEDULE  F 
(Fomi  1040) 

Oe^rtaKnt  of  tht  Itttsurj 
InUnul  Revtnae  Servfct 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 

Farm  Income  and  Expenses 

(Compute  sodal  security  self-empioyment  tax  on  Schedule  SE) 

►  Attach  to  Form  1I4O. 

►  If  renUI  income,  see  Instruction  C  before  using  this  schedule. 


|i  Namc(s>  as  shown  on  Form  1C40 

  J-QtiN 


72 


Cooic 


Social  security  number 


Business  name  and  address. 

Location  of  farm(s)  and  number  of  acres  m  each  farm 


If  you  filed  Form  943,  enter  em- 
ployer Identification  number  here ' 


Farm  Income — Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  Method 
Do  notjadude  sales  of  livestock  held  for  draft,  breeding,  sport,  or  dairy, 
purposes;  report  such  sales  on  Form  4797. 


Sales  of  Purcha^  livestock  and  Other  Items  Purchased  for  Resale 

t*  Ptscji^on  •  .         b.  A;a<5«nl  iwit^        \      c.  0<»t  or  cthw  taiJ?" 


1  Uvcstock:       >  \  .  '5 


2  Other  items: . 


Part  II. 


I  Farm  Deductions — For  Cash  and 
Accrual  Method  Taxpayers 


Do  not  include  personal  or  living  expenses  not  attributable 
to  production  of  farm  income,  such  as  taxes,  Insurance,  re* 
pairs,  fetc^  on  your  dwelling. 


Amount 


I 


3  Totals  [$ 


4  Profit  (Of  loss),  subtract       5,  column  c  from  line  I 
3,  column  b  


Saies  of  Market  Livestock  and  Produce  Raised  and  Held  Primarily  for 
Sale  and  Other  Farm  Income 


Quantity 


Anwunt 


5  Cattle  .    .  . 

6  Calves .    .  . 

7  Sheep  .    .  . 

8  Swine  .    .  . 

9  Poultry     .  . 

10  Dairy  product^ 

11  Eggs  .  .  ; 

12  Wool   .    /  . 

13  Cotton .    .  . 

14  Tobacco   .  . 

15  Vegetable  . 

16  Grain  «    .  . 

17  Fruits  and  nuts 

18  Other  (specify): 


^0 


29  Labor  hired  .    .    ,  . 

30  Repairs,  maintenance  . 

31  Interest  

32  Rent  of  farm,  paslijre  . 

33  Feed  purchased  .  .  . 
34^Seed.  plants  purchased 

35  Fertilizers,  lime  .    .  . 

36  Machine  hire .... 


OTHER  FARM  INCOME 


19  Machine  work  

20  Patronage  dividends  i  

21  Per-unit  retains  /,  . 

22  Agricultural  program«i}dyments: 

(1)  Cash  

(2)  Matelials  and  services  

23  Commodity  Credit  loans  under  election  (or  forfeited) 

24  Federal  gasoline  tax  credit  

25  State  gasoline  tax  refund  

26  Other  (specify):    _  _ 


27  Add  lines  5  through  26 


2jB  Gross  profit  '(add  lines  4  an?!  27) 


so 


37  Suppijfts  purchased    .    .  , 

38  Breeding  fees  

39  Veterinary,  medicine  .    .  , 

40  Gcsoline',  fuel,  oil  »    .    .  . 

41  Storage,  warehousing  .    .  . 

42  Taxes  .  ;  

43  'insurance  

44  Utilities .  '   , 

45  Freight,  trucking  .  ,  .  '  . 
^46  Conservation  expenses    .  . 

47  Land  clearing  expenses  .  . 

48  Pension    and  profit-sharing 
plans  (see  instructions) 

49  Employee   benefit  programs 
other  than  line  48  (see 
structions)    .    .  . 

50  Other  ^(specify):  


50 


"so  1 


anis  I 


51  Add  lines  2^  through  50^  ► 


52  Depreciation  (from  line  59, 
Part  III)  ....... 


53  Total  deductions.  Add  lines 
and  52       .    .    .    .  ► 


54  ^  profitlfer  loss)  (subtract  line  53  from  28).  Enter  here  and  ort,ilno  39.  Form  1040.  ALSO  entc?r  on  Schedule 
-  l_Rjr".«nelta  f   .   .  .» 


on  line  28  for  optlonal||3eth3d  of  computing  net  earnings  ^m  self-employment  (Sea  lino  6.  Part  II.  Schedule  St) 


60 


W2 


BEST  COPfByAllABlf, 


Ag.  IV 


Scf.^d^  r  (<'OiVi  J 040)  19^? 
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139- A 


Paillll 


DjSp/6C4^tlOn   .00  net  'icjw^t  prnPtrty  yvu  jad  ycur  |«mi.y  eic^r>^i  a  divtlitng..  tts  futn  ^rmes.  «nd  othet  ttemi  u>«d  f<^r  p^rional  pu^po^es  ) 


J4«te;  It  ,epf».**a  '«-n  .  -j.-Upw'cd  b>  .^smg  c  Class  t»'e  <A^R>  S^i'cr-.  f**f  o  ^^ts  rl?ccy  m  service  attcr  Dece-nber  31,  1970.  or  the  Guideline  Class 
Lf.  S"ysi  ^  f  t  js>^f'  -  jc<r^  i  CO  bfeforc  Ju.  ujry  1,  li-'^  >t^nH*>l*iic  roirr.  483?  (Cl'iss  L.'c  tADft)  SyriK'r  '  or  Form  5006  (Guidclnie  Cla^s  Lite 

i»yitc  n  Lxve^t  j  oths  *»»5^  e^pit-..^  p-^ov.cicd  m  ,ncomc  fex  reflations  sect  o^s  l,167<a  -11  btrs  and  i  167va»-12.  the  orovis.ons  o*  RCveou© 
Procedu^*'  C^-Zl  and  Cb-i3  are  no:  aPpl  cable  tor  taxable  yc.irs  endi.fg  after  Cecernber  33.  1370  If  you  need  more  space,  use  Form  4562, 

tf  yoL.  a'ectcd  t^e  Class'i  .fe  <AD»)  Systen*  this  t^^xable  year.  c'iecl\tf,is  box  f] 

If  you  elected  the  Guideline  Clais  Life  System  this  tdxable  year,  check  this  box  .   Q 

a  Group  and  £utdeimo  clau 
er  description  of  p'^perty 


55  Total       '  ora"  'j^sL  year  dcpreciat  or  (do  not  include  in  items  below) 

56  Deprec  ation  from  Fom  4832   I 

57  Depreciation  from  ^o^m  5006 

58  Cthf»r  depreciation: 
Buildings 

Furniture  and  fixture  , 
Transportation  cq  Jipment  ,    .  i 
Mac  nery  and  othe^  eqt-iOfT»ent 
Otber  (3pec'^y): 


SUMMARY _0F  DEPRECIATION  (Other  Than  Additional  First  Year  Depreciation) 


i         Slri,s«l,„.               D«.m,ngb.l.nc.      |          ^y^^^X't^         j     ofiS'fctiJn             Other  (,p.er^)  , 

ToUi 

Forr  i'S^Z        .                                      '                                    .                                      V  ''  '^^y^M^^^^^'^''^^^^ 

^omaG06  .    J                                                                 I         ,  %'/M/^W/:\V/f/'/^^^^ 



c.  other       .    .  J                            I                            1                             J                  I                       ■  " 

B*^!?7S   Farm  lnrnm^»  Arrnial  Mothnrt                      ''delude  wles  of  trvestock  held  for  drift,  brctdrng.  sport,  or  durv  purooses;  r<!cort 

■■CTlItt  W   ^^^^  income     hCCruai  Wetnoa                         ^  f^^^  4797  „j  ^^.j  ^f^^.  j^^^  ..Qn            limning  of  ytir"  wlurm) 

Dtscf^ptio*: 
(Kind  o'  hye^tcc;.  cops, 
or  c' her  prodtjctsj 

Or>  hand  it  be^innm^  of  ytar 

Purchased  durinj^  year 

dunnj! 
ye;(r 

Consuned 
or  tost 
during 
year 

'*    Sold  during  year 

On  hand  at  end  of  year 

Quiff  ty 

inventory  value 

Quantity 

Amount  paid 

Quant  ty 

Qoirt.ty 

Quantity 

*mour»t  rc^ei  «1 

Ouantity 

Inventory  value 

$ 

$ 

% 

.. 

 r- 

60  Totals  (enter  here  and  in  Part 

$ 

s 

(Enter  on  ime  70) 

(Enter  on  line  71^ 

(Enter  sr-'-r.a 

(Enter  on  line  61) 

M^iH^  Summary  of  income  and  Deductions — Accrual  Method 

61  inventory  of  livestock,  crops,  and  products  at  end  of  year 

62  Sales  of  livestock,  crops,  and  products  during  year 

63  Agricultural  program  payments:  (1)  Cash  , 

(2)  Materials  and  services 

64  Commodity  Credit  loars  under  election  (or  forfeited) 

65  Federal  gaso'ine  tax  ccdit 

66  State  gasoline  tax  refund 

67  Other  farm  income  (specify): 


<3> 
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68  Add  lines  62  thrlbugh  67 

69  Total  (add  lines  61  and  68)  ^ 

70  Inventory  of  livestock,  crops,  and  products  at  beginning  of  year 

71  Cost  of  livestock  and  products  purchased  during  year 

72  6rQss  profits  *  (subtract  the  sum  of  lines  70  and  71  from  line  69) 

73  Total  deductions  from  line  53,  Part  II,  page  1  


74  Net  farm  profit  (or  loss)  (subtract  Hne  73  from  line  72).  Enter  here  and  on  line  39,  Form  1040.  ALSO  enter  on  Schedule 
«p  Part  If,  line  4a  1    .   ,  . 


mount  on  line  7Z  for  optional  method  of  computing  net  earnings  from  self-employment  (See  line  61  Part  II,  Schedule  S&O 
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TAX  MANAGEMENT 
UNIT  V  • 


TEST 


I 

\ 


Match^he  terms  on  the'  right  with  the  correct  definition. 


_a.  Person  operating  his  own 
business 

_b.  The  dollar  amount  used  to 
compute  depreciation 

_c..  Decline  in  value  of  an 
asset  due  to  such  causes 
as  wear  and  tear,  action 
of  elements,  obsolescence, 
and  inadequacy  , 

d.  Items  or  resources  owned^ 

^e.  Value  of  an  asset  at  the 
end  of  its  useful  life 

_f.  Assessment  taxes  against 
'  real  property,  personal 
property,  and  public 
service  property  . 

_g.  Farm  income  received 
other  than  sal^of  crops 
and  livestock 

_h.  Animals  bought  for/ 
resale 

J.   Animals  raised  on  a 
farm  primarily  for  sale 

J.   A  tax  form  used  along 
with  the  1040  form  to 
complete  farm  income  and 
expenses 

^k.  Permits  the  taxpayer  who 
receives  an  unusually  large  - 
amount  of  income  in  one 
year  to  be  taxed  on  this 
income  as  if  it  had  been 
received  dver  a  five  year 
period 


1.       AdHvalorem  tax 

If 


2.  Self-employed 

3.  Salvage'  value 

4.  Schedule  F 

5.  Purchased  livestock 

6.  Market  livestock 

7.  Depreciation 

8.  Assets 

9.  Tax  basis 

10.  Other  farm  income 

1 1.  Income  averaging 


ERIC 
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Name  four  reasons  good  records  are  important  for  tax  management.  *■ 
a.  ■ 


b. 


d.  .  ■ 

Match  the  following  statements  with. the  correct  terms  on  on  tVie  right. 

 a.  If  producing  a  crop  that  1.       Cash  niethod 

takes  more  than  a  year  from 

planting  to  harvesting  and     ^       2.       Accrual  method 
selling,  one  may  use  »  ' 

the  crop  method  of  3.       Crop  method 

accounting:  the  expenses  . 
^        of  producing  the  crop      •  ^ 
^    are  deducted  in  the  year  of  ^ 
sale;  profit  or,  loss  is 
nol?  determined  until  the 
crop'  is  harvested  and  sold 

 b.  Use  inventories  of  livestock 

crops,  produce,  feed, 
supplies,  etc.  to 

determine  gross  income;  sales  ^  ^ 

are  treated  as  income  * 

whe^n  the  price  of  the  item 

is  recoverable;  expenses 

are  deductible  when  payable  ^ 

c.  Income  is  reported  in  the. 
-'•  year  cash  or  its  equivalent 

is  received  from  the  sales      *  ^  ^ 


producfe  or^property  or  for 
services  performed;  deductions 
for  farm  expense  items  are 

made  in  the  year  in  which  they  ^ 
are  paid  out 

Match  the  proper  method  of  reporting  farm  ity:ome  on  the  righr'as  they  apply 
to  each  of  the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages 

Advantages:  \ 

^  ■    -    r   -      >  ' 

a.  Levels  out  income  without  t..      Cash  methj^d 

without  the  /lecessity 


ethoq 
nTOh 


of  year-end  manipulation  2.       Accrual  niethod 

b.  Most  simpile"  method  3:       Crop  metho^ 


/ 
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_c.  Most  flexfble  as  one  can 
choose  when  to  incur  income 
and  deduct  expenses  « 

_d.  Experges  of  producing  crop, 
are 'deducted  in  the  year 
of  sale 


e.  One  works  vti|h  actual/ 
money  rather^han  abstract 
figures  *  ^  ' 

f.  One  has  a  close  check  on 
all  operations  due  to  the 
requirement  of  more  accurate 
record  keeping 


Disadvantages: 

 g.  Income  may  be  erratic-An 

unusually  good  year  could 
'        balloon  income  into  a 
high  tax  bracket  . 


h.  Records  are  required  to 
be  complex  and  detailed 

i.  Each  crop  is  considered 
a  distinct  venture  with 
a  separate  account 

r 

J.   In  a  low  income  year, 
.allowable  deductions  and 


exemptions  may  b^  lost          ^  '       .            :>       ^  ' 

by  having  too  little  income  '  f 

k.  The  actual  cash  position  ^ 
is  difficult  to  determine 

Distinguish  between  taxable  and  non-taxable  items  by  placing  a  "T*\^by  taxable 

items  and  "N"  by  non-taxable  items.    ;  ,^       ^|  . 

a.  Dividerids  received  from' business  dealings  ;^ 

b.  Income  from  royalities  ,  "^"^^ 

c.  Exchanges  of  business  property  '          •  j 


d.  Income  from  interest 

e.  Rent  iftcome 


Gasoline  tax  refunds 


.4 


J.  Government  program  payments 

h.  Social  security  benefits,  rgilroad  retiremient  pensions,  and^ar  veteran's 
disability  pensions  '  ? 

i.  Life  insurance  paid  '^y  reason  of  death 


a.     Select  from  the  list  below  ways  to  avoid  extremely  higfi  taxable  income. 
Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  statements. 

1)  Pay  debts 


J2)  Hire  children 
3)  Use  slower  depreciation 


4)  Hold  ^ops  and  live^ck  off  market 


\5)  Collect  accounts'  receivable 


Select  from  the  list  below  ways  to  avoid  extremely  loW  taxable  income. 
Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  statements. 

 1)  Postpone  debt  payments 

 2)  Sell  crops  and  livestock  \. 


3)  Use  maximum  initial  depreciation 


4)  Do  additional  custom  work 

5)  Make  needed  repairs 


Match  the  method  of  depreciation  with  the  proper  definition  on  the  .right. 

If 

 ^a.  A  fixed  rate  of  depreciation^  1.    .  Straight  line 

is  used  every  year  and  applie^v^ 

to  the  value  of  the  asset  at     ^  2.       Diminishing  / 

the  beginning  of  the  year  "  balance 


b.  Yearly  depreciation  consists  of ,  3.      Sum-of-the  djl^its 
dividing  total  anticipated  method 
depreciation  by  tj)e  number  *         .  •  ^ 

of  years  asset  is^xpected  to  4.       Additional, first 
last             *  year  depreciatpn 

^c.  An  additional  20  percent  first  ^  i 

year  depreciation  on  new  or  ^ 
used  tangible  personal 

property  may  be  used  if  proper  ^ ,  \ 
provisions  are  met  |* 
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j^d., Annual  depreciation  is  *  \^ 


determined  by  multiplying  a  ^ 


fraction  times  th|  am6unt  to 


be  depreciated  fx         ,  ,    .       •  ' 


Determine  the  ^rrmrahttepreciatian  of. the  following  itQm  by  using  the  straight 
line  method.  ^   ^  \. 

a.  Original  cost-$1, 000.00 

b.  Expected  life- 10  years      "  , 

c.  Projected  salvage  value--$100.0Q 

d.  Annual  depreciation  


Select  from  the  list  below  those  who  must  file  an  income  tax  return.  Place 
an  "X"  by  the  proper  answers. 

 a.  A  single  individual  under  65  years  of  age  having  $2,050  or  more  gross 

income  for  the  year 

 b.  Any^  individual  who  may  be  claimed  as  the  dependent  of  another  tax 

payer  must  file  a  retuPfKjf  gross  'Income  is  $600  or  more 

 c.  Married  per^ns  under^agejSS  having^the  combined  gross  incorqe  of 

.  $2,800  per  year  provided  a  joint  rettiVn  is  used  V. 

^        ^  J 

d.  Self-employed  persons  having  net  earnings  from  self-employment%)f 
$350  per  year 

Complete  schedule  F  and  transfer  information  to  a  1040  form  when  given  an 
assimulated  situation. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  s^ld  be  completed.)  ^ 


(^1 . 
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TAX  MAN-AGEMENT 
UNit  V 


'     ANSWERS  /O  TEST 


a. 

2 

b. 

9 

c. 

7 

d. 

8 

e. 

3 

f. 

1 

9- 

10 

h. 

5' 

i. 

6 

j.  • 

4 

k. 

11 

/ 


Any  four  of  the  following: 

V 

a.  Records  identifying  rec^fj^  make  it  possible  to  substantiate,  the  fact  that  ^ 
some  of  these  receipts  dre  ipom  a  source  which  makes  them  non-taxable 

b.  If  expenses  are  not  recordec?at  the  time  they  are  incurred  or  paid,  some  ^ 
may  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  when  preparing  a  tax  Ireturn 

c.  The  cost  of  farm  assets  should  be  recorded  so  the  depreciation  allowance 
can  be  determined* 

d.  Upon  audit  of  an  income  tax  return  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  good  ^ 
records  are  needed  to  verify  the  items  reported 

e.  If  records  show  the  date  an  asset  was  acquired,  for  what  it^was  used,  and 
whether  it  was  sold,  traded,  destroyed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  capital 
gains  provisions  of  the  law  or  100  percent  loss  provisions  can  sometimes 
be  claimed  ^  "  ^ 

f.  Records  are  valuable  for  efficient  farm  management  and  provide  a  basis 
for  analyzing  a  business  and  for  obtaining  credit 

g.  *  RecoMs  should  establish  the"  amount  of  earnings  to  be  reported,  for     C>/  ' 

self-employment  social  security  tax  purposes 


^  Ag.  ly  -  149-A 
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MACHtNERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 
UNIT  VI 

\ 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

V 

*  After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  factors  to  be' 
considered^when  selecting  machinery  and  eC|uipment,  apply  the  rule  for  determining 
theoretical  capacity,  and  list  general  rules  that  affect  field  efficiency.  Using  an^ignment 
chart,  he  should  be  able  to  determine  the  capacity  of  a  machine,  estimate  operating  cost, 
and  estimate  the  annual  fixed  cost  of  machinery.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced 
through  demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 

^  ^^  ,        °     >  . 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  ^    Match  terms  associated  with  machinery  and  equipment  management  to  the 

proper  definition.  * 

2.  Name  the  factors  to  be  considered  wtlen  selecting  machinery  and  equipment. 

-  ^  3.       Match  the  kinds- of  *costs  involved  in  (Jwning'and'oFierating  any  piece  of* 
machinery  to  the  correct  terms.  ^  .^t^^. 

4r      Select  from  a  list  the  factors  that  determine  the'  size  of  equipment  to^buy.  ^ 

/ 

5.     ^  Match  the^tyge  nrjachijie  jA^ith  the  expectgjd  j[nejjhar^ca)  Mfe  hq^rs  of^ac|i._^ 
^       -    "  Apply  the^  rule  for  determining  the  theoretical  capacity  of  a  machine. 

7.  List  general  rules  that  affect  field  efficiency. 

8.  Match  the  type  field  operation  with  tF\e  typical  field  efficiency. 

9.  Apply  the  rule  for  estimating  the  required  effective  field  capacity  for  a 
machine  to  perform  a  specific  operation. 

10.  Determine  the  required  capacity  of  a  machine  using  an  alignment  chart. 

11.  Estimate  the  machine  capacity  using  an  alignment  chart. 

12.  Estimatf^  the  operating  cost  of  machinery  using  an  alignment  chart. 

13.  Estimate  annual  fixed  cost  of  machinery  using  an  alignment  chart. 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMEI^T  MANAGEMENT 
.  UNIT  VI 

9 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 
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Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective'  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  Assignment'  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  Information  and  assignment  sheets.  ^. 

F.  Give  test.  - 
Students: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets, 
p.  Take  test. 

^\  ^    '     '  "iNSTRUbtlONAlT^MATERl/s^lS 


> 


Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


TM  1  "Alignment  Chart  for  Estimating  Proper  Machine  Capacity 
^M  2--Alignment  Chart  for  Estimating  Machine  Capacity 


TM  3"A{jgnment  Chart  for  Estimating  Operating  Cost 

TM  4--Annual  Average  Pfxed  Cost  /Ss  A  Percent  of  Initial  List 
Price 

TM  5-Alignment  Chart  for  Estimating  Annual  Fixed  Cost 
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D.    Assignmeoi  sheets 


sign)pe 


1.  ^    Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Determining  the  Required  Capacity  of  a  f 

Machine  i 

•  1 1 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Estimating  the  Machine  Capacity  % 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3-Es^mating  the  Operating  Cost  of  l^chinery 

4.  Assignment  Shee|p^^4" Estimating  Annual  Fixed  Cost  of  Machinery 

E.  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

F.  Test  V  ^ 

G.  Answers  to  test 

II.    References:  ^ 

•<» 

A.  Bowers,  Wendell.  WcTrkbook  for  Machinery^  Management.  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

B.  Doanes  Farm  Management  Guide.  St.  Loui§,  Missouri:  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  1971^ 

C.  Hamilton,  James  E.  and  W.  R.  Bryant.  Profitable  Farm  Management 
Englewood,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963. 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 
.   UNIT  VI  ♦ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


*  ) 

I.    Terms  and  definitions 


A.  Theoretical  capa#ty-Rate,  in  acres  per  hour,  wjiich  a  machine  is  working 
wheh  nQ  time  is- lost  due  to  turns,  unused  width,  stopping,  plugging,  and 
breakdowns 

B.  Field  efficiency-  Ratio  of  the  actual  capacity  of  a  machine  to  its  ideal  or 
theoretical  capacity  '  "  ' 


II.    Factors trto  be  considered  when  selecting  machinery  and  equipment 
A.,    Reliability  of  manufacturer 


B.  Parts  and  service  available  from*  dealer 

A 

C.  Adaptation  of  machine  to  needs  ^ 

•  u 

(NOTE:  Consider  size,  attachments;  and  simplicity  of  design. ]r 

D.  Price  and  quality  of  machine^ 

E.  .  Availability  of  fuel  used  on  engine-driven  machines 

F.  Ease  of  making  adjustments  and  minor  repairs  ^ 

G.  Design  and  neatness  of  appearance 

^  Added  i.nvestment  should  be  offset  by  reducing  the  required  labor  or 

permitting  the  labor  to  be  used  more  productively  ^ 

I.     Resale  or  salvage  value 

111.    Kinds  of  cos.ts  involved  in  owning  and  operating  any  piece  of  machinery 

A.  Fixed   costs-Include  depreciation,  taxes,   insurance,  and   interest  on 
investment 

(NOTE:  These  costs  will  occur  whether  you  use  the  machinery  or  not.) 

B.  Variable  costs-Operating  costs  which  include  repair  bills,  maintenance,  gas, 
oil  and/or  lubrication,  and  general  upkeep 

(NOTE:  These  •costs  are  involved  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  machinery' 
•^or  equipment.) 

■  .  ■  '  f 
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\  '  INFORMATION  SHEET 

IV.  Factors  that  det^^fmine  the  size  of  equipment  to  buy 

A.  Size  an,d  type  of  farming  operation 

B.  Soil  type  and  topography 

C.  Labor  available 

D.  Capital  available  ^ 

E.  ^  Skill  of  the  operator 

F.  Number  of  days  in  ^the  season  available  to  use  this  machine* 

V.  Expected  mechanical  life  hours  \ 

A.  Wheel  tractors-1 2,000  hours  ,     '  T 

B.  "    Combines-2,000  hours 

C.  Corn  pickerS"1,56o  hours 

D.  Cotton  strippers-?-1,500  hours 

E.  Grain  drills-1,000  hours 

F.  Plows-2,000  <iours 
V     G.  ,  Mowers--l",000  hours  •  '  '  . 
H     H.    Balers-2,000  hours  \  \  ' 

I.     Forage  harvesters-1,500  hours"  ^ 
J.     Discs-2,000  , hours  % 

K.    Cultivators-2,000  hours  *  - 

L.    Swathers--1,500  hours  \  •  ' 

(NOTE:  On  some  machines  the  number  of  hours  to  reach  the  minimum  average 
cost  per  hour  may  be  less  than  the  expected  mechanical  life.) 

VI.    Rule^  ror  determintrig  the  theoretical  capacity-Theoretical  Capacity  (acres  per 
hour)  equals  Speed  fmph)  x  Width  (feet) 

8.25 

(NOTE:  8.25  represents  a  conversion  factor  which  permits  one  to  multiply  mph 
times  width  and  come  out  vv^th  acres  per  hour. 
43,560  sq.  ft.  per  acre  _ 

5,280  ft/mile         "  8.25 

Example:        The  theoretiqal  capacity  of  a  lO-foot  self-propelled  windrower 
traveling  4  m^Jte^ 

4  mph  X  10  feet  =  4.85  a^cres  per  hour 
8.25 

V  } 

'      (NOTE:  Speed  (miles  per  hour)=  D'stance  tcaveled  (feet)  . 

Time  (mijlutes)  x  88 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

VIJ.    General  rules  that  affect  field  effidiency 

A.    A  normal  turn  at  end  of  row  should  be  made  with'one  continuous  motion 

(NOTE:  The  time  to  make  a  turn  with  a  row  crop  operation  depends  mainly 
on  the  width  of  the  available  turnittg— space  and  the  ground  surface 
conditions.) 


When  space  at  the  end  is  too  narrow  for  a  complete  turn  and  requires 
backing  for  completion,  as  much  as  50  percent  more  time  will  be  required 

If  there  is  no  space  at  the  end  for  a  turn  and  the  entire  bp^ation  must 
be  completed  by  backina,  turning  time  may  be  two  and  one-fourth  times 
that  of  a  normal  turn 


D.  Other  increased  include  11  percent  for  a  rough  field  conditipn,  29  percent 
for  obstructions  and  25  percent  for  ditches 

E.  Operators  can  increase  field  efficiencies  by  10  percent  or  more  by  simply 
trying  to  eliminate  unnecessary  time  the  implement  is  down  at  the  end 
of  a  furrow  ,or  row  ' 

VIII.    Typical  field  efficiencies 

OPERATION  FIELD  EFFICIENCIES 

A.    Tillage  (plowing,  discing,  and 

cultivating)  65-85% 

•  B.     Planting  45-75% 

C.  Drilling  ^  65-80% 

D.  'Combining,  cotton  stripping, 

baling  60-75% 

E.  Mowing,  raking,  conditioning, 
and  swathing     -       ^  ^        r     '  ^  '^65^5%  ^ 

F.  Spraying  /  55-65% 

IX.    Estimating  the  required  effective  field  capacity^ Effective  field  capacity  equals 
Speed  (mph)  x  Width  (feet)  y  Field  Efficienc>^. 
8.25  100 

Example:        The  effective  field  capacity  for  a  10- foot  self-  propelled  windrower 
traveling  4  mph  with  a  70  percent  field  efficiency: 

4_x_ip  X  Z0%  =  4  X  10.x  .70  .  3  4  ^^^,3  ^^^^ 
8.25        100  8.25  . 


\ 
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Jx.    Determining  the  required  capacity  of  a  machine  using  an  alignment  chart 

'  ^\     A.    In  order  to  determine  the  required  capacity  of  a  machine  use  the  enclosed 
chart  (Transparency  1) 

B.  Draw  a  straight  line  from  the  number  of  acres  to  be  processed  to  the  number 
of  calendar  days  in  which  the  process  must  be  completed 

C.  ^  Draw  a  second  line  from  the  average  number  of  working  hours  available 

per  calendar  day  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  first  line  and  the 
\      -  turning  line 

D.  '  The  second  line  will  then  intersect  the  bottom  scale  to  show  the  required 
*  effective  capacity  in  acres  per  hour 

Example:  ^  3.40  acres  of  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  wheat  seeding  and  it  is 
desired  to, use  the  smallest  size  of  one-way  plow  that  can  be  used 
if  the  ground  is  to  be  worked  between  the  dates  of  September 
1  and  September  20;  during  the  20  days  no  more  tfian  100  hours 
W  available  for  working  in  the  field,  due  to  Sundays  and  bad 
weather.  This  is  an  average" of*5  hours  in  the  field  for  each  calendar 
^  day.  The  required  capacity  as  shown  on  the  chart  is  approximately 
3.5  acres  per  hour 


CHART  FOR  ESTIMATING  PROPER  MACHINERY  CAPACITY  : 


Acres  to 
be  Processed 


500 
400 

300 
200 
100 
0 


Avg.  No.  of  Hours 'In  F^eld  Per  Calendar  Day 

.  .      ^     .....      10  ^ 
2  4  68il2  ^ 


/ y^ 

I: 

^  / 
/ 

 ^ 

1  [ 

0    1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9   10  11  12 
Capacity  Required,  Acres  Per  Hour 


0     ^  ^ 
10 

20     Number' of 
Calendar- 
30  Days 

Available 
40 

50 
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XI.    Estimating  the  capacity  of  a  machine  by  using  an  alignment  chart 

1 


A.    Use  the  chart  enclose&;j  (Transparency 


Draw  a  straight  line  from  the  speed  of  nnachine  t^  the  correct  field  efficiency 
percent      ,  ^  ^ 

(NOTE:  Field  efficiency  data  is  included  in  e^rlier\information  within  this 
unit. 

Draw  a  second  line  from  the  machine  width  tr[irough  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  first  line  and  the  turning  line 

Second  line  will  then  intersect  the  bottom  scale  show  the  estimated 
capacity  of  the  machine 

If  p'roper  width  needs  to  be  determined  in  order  to  reach  a  given  capacity, 
use  the  same  alignment  chart  and  the  following  steps 

1.     ^^raw  straight  lines  fronn  the  speed  of  travel  to  the  correct  field 
efficiency 


2.  Draw  a  second  line  from  the  desired  capacity  (acres  per  hour) 
through  the  point  of-iqtersection  of  the  first  line  and  :the  turning 
line 

3.  The  second  line  will  then  intersect  the  top  scale  to  show  the 
needed  width 


Example: 


ALIGNMENT  CHART 
FOR  ESTIMATING 
MACHINE  CAPACITY 


A^jpachinejraveling  5^nnph  yvith  a  75  percent  field  efficiency 
any  a  needed  capacity  qjf  5.5  acres  j^r  Jioyr  yypuld  have 
to  be  how  wide?  6y  using  the  chart  enclosed  it  can  be 
determined  that  the  machine  needs  to  bjs  12  feet  wide. 


50 


40 


Width  of  Machine.  Feet 
30  20 


Speed. 
Miles 
Per  Hour 


100 
90 

70  ^'^'^ 
50  Efficiency. 

cn  Percent 
40 


30 


4  6 
Capacity,  Acres  Per  Hour 


f37 
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XII.    Estimating  operating  cost  of  machinery  by  using  an  alignment  chart 
A. 
B. 


Use  the  enclose^jj  chart  (Transparency  3) 


C. 
D. 

Exantple: 


Draw  a  straight  Hne  from  the  initial  list  price  of  the  machine  to  the  type 
of  fuel  used  ' 

1 

Draw  a  second  line  from  the  fuel  cost  per  gallon  and  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  first  line  and  the  turning  line 


The  second  line  will  then  intersect  the  bottom  "scale  ,to  show  the  cost  per 
hour  of  fuel,  oil,  and  grease 

A -gasoline  tractor  costs  $10,000  and  has  a  fuel  cost  of  twenty 
cents  per  gallon.  By  using  the  chart  below  it  is  estimated  that 
the  operating  cost  would  be  $1.60  per  hour.  " 

\ 


ALIGNMENT  CHART  FOR  ESTIMATING  OPERATING  COST 


Initial 
List  Price, 
Dollars 


25,000 


20,000- 


Fuel  Cost  Per  Gallon,  Cents 
35,  3D   25   20    15    10  5 


Type  of  Fuel 


L.P.  Gas 
Gasoline 


^Dies~ef 


0  1.Q0  2.00,  3.00  4.00 
Cost  Per  Hour-Fuel,  Oil  &  Grease,  Dollars 
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XIII.    Estimating  annual  fixed  cost  by  using  an  alignment  chart 

A.  *Use  the  enclosed  charts  (Transparencies  4  and  5) 

B.  Determine  average  annual  fixed  cost  percent  by  using  chart  #1 

C.  Draw  a   straight   line   from  indicated  mark  tfn   left  margin  .to  tj^e 
predetermined  annual  fixed  cost  percent 


D.    Draw  a  second  line  from  the  initial  list  price  and  the  point  of^4htersection* 


of  the  firs^^line  and  the  turning  line 


E.    The  second  line  will  then  intersect  the  bottom  scale  to  show  the  average 
annual  fixed  cost  ^  . 

Chan  #1  :  ' 


ALIGNMENT  CHART  FOR  ESTIMATING  ANNUAL  FIXED  COST 


Number  of 
Years  Owned 
Since  New 

All 
Tractors 

tombines 

Cotton  • 
Picker? 

Fon^ge 
Harvesters 
&  Balers 

Swathers 

All 
Others 

1^ 

32.8  . 

•  37.3 

41.8 

43.1 

36.3  , 

40.3 

2 

22.1 

^  24.5 

26,6 

26.8 

.  24.4  '  ' 

25.8 

3  ' 

18.3 

ld.8 

■  21.0 

21.0 

20.0,  ; 

20.5 

4 

16.1  • 

17/ 

17.9 

17-.8 

.;,  17.4-  , 

»  1.7.6 

5 

14.7 

15.4 

15.8 

15.7  ' 

15.6;  ^ 

15.6 

6 

13.6  . 

.  l\l,^> 

'  14.3 

14.1  * 

7  ' 

12.8  . 

i.-'I'S.O 

fl.1  ' 

12.9  " 

13.2  ' 

13.0 

8  ' 

12.0 

12.1^ 

12.0 

12.3 

.  12.1 

9   ^  • 

11.4  , 

11.4  - 

1-1.2^^ 

11.1 

11.5' 

11.3 

10 

10.9 

.  -10.7  .  ' 

10.5  * 

10.4. 

10.8 

10.6  , 

11 

10.4 

•    10.1  " 

9.8 

9.8 

10.2  , 

.  9-9. 

12 

10.0' 

9.6 

9.3 

,9.2 

9.6  . " 

9.4 

*lncludes  depreciation,  taxe^,  housiijg,  insurance  and  interest.  It  is  further* assumed 
that  the  machinfe  was  sold  at  '10.%  less  than  initial  liSt  price  and  a  credit  for 
^depreciation  is  given  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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Chart  #2 


Example:  A  tractor  has  a  17  percent  average  annual  fixed  cost  and  an  inrtial 
list  price  of  .$15,000.  By  using  chart  #2  it  can' be  estimated  that 
the  average  annual  *fixed  cost  will  be  $2,500.  "  ' 


ALIGNMENT  CHART  FOR  ESTIMATING  OPERATING  COST 


StART  HERE 


Initial  List  Price,  Dollars 

30,000  20,000  10,000  0 

 i  '  M  i  I  M  r  .  I   I  I  I  1  j  I  t  I  1  I  I  .  I  1  I  I  M  I 


,50 
,40 
35 


20     Average  Annual 
,  Fixed  Cost, ,  . 
*  Percent 


1,000  2,000  3,000  4,000  5,000  6,000 
Average  Annual  Cost,  Dollars 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 
*     UNIT  VI 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-DETERMININft  THE  REQUIRED- 
.  ^  CAPACITY  OF  A  MACHINE 

Work  each  of  the  problems  below.  Use  the  alignment  chart  enclosed. 


^  500 
400 

Acres  to  300: 
be  Processed 

200^ 


Avg.  No.  of  Hours  In  Field  Per  Calendar  Day 

10 

2 


4  68|12 


Capacity  Reqaired,  Acres  Per  Hour 


Number  of 
Calendar 
Da^ 
Available 


u 


172-A 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


1.      A  farmer  has  200  acrfes  of  land  to  plow  In  15  days.  He  works  6  hours  per 
day.  How  many  acres  per  hour  must  fie  pfow? 

♦ 

'  Answer:        »  '  , 


How  many  acres,  per  hour  capacity  is  needed  to  combine  300  acres  of  wheat 

in  15  calendar,  days  averaging  6  hours  per  day. 

^  *  ^    -    ^  - 

Answer:  '    ^  ' 


3/      How  many  hours  per  day  must  you  work  if  you  plow  200  acres  \p  10  days 
at  a  rate  of  3  acres  per  hour? 

»  *^ 

Answer:  ^ 


'    ■  Ag.  IV  -  173-A 
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\ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--ESTI MATING 
THE  MACHINE  CAPACITY 


Using  the  alignment  sheet  below,  work  each  of  the  following  problems. 


Width  of  Machine,  Feet 


50         40'     .30         20  10     '  0 


0         2.       4         6         8         10  12 


Capacity.  Acres  Per  Hour 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


What  machine  width  would  be  necessa^^y^when  desiring  to  plow  5.5  acres  per 
hour,  using  a  machine  that  travels  5  mph  and  has  a  75  percent  field  efficiency? 

Answer:        -  -  

How  many  acres  per  hour  could  be  plowed  if  yoIar§  traveling  4  mph  with 
a  10  foot  piow  that  has  9  70  percent  field  effici^y.* 

r 

Answer: 


In  problem  #2  how  many  acres  per  hour  could  be  plowed*  if  travel  speed  was 
increased  to  6  mph?  ^  i 

Answer:   \ 

Your  own  problem. 

(NOTE:  Use  a  machine  un  your  farm  or  one  given  by  the  instructor.) 

Machine  

Speed  mph 

Width       '         feet  ' 

« 

Field  efficiency  percent 

Actual  capacitY_  ^acres  per  hour 
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F11NE 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3--ESTIMAXtNG  THE 
OPERATING  COST  OF  IVlAeFllNERY 


Using  the  alignment  chart  below,  woric-  each- of  the  following  problems. 


25,800 

Initial  20,000- 
List  Price, 
Dollars    ^5  oqq. 

10,000 


0 


Fuel  tost  Per  Gallon,  Cents 

.  35  30  25  20   15   10  5 

 1  1  1  1  1  Li_i          1        1  1  I  !  1  1  I  1  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I 

Type  of  Fuel 

-  LP.  Gas 
~  Gasoline 

-Diesel 

0  1.00  2.00  3.00  4.00 
Cost  Per  Hour-Fuel,  Dii  &  Grease,  Dollars 


B£ST  copy  mmii 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3 

If  gasoline  costs  204;  per  gallon,  what  is  the  average  cost  per  hour  for  fuel 
^and  lubricants  for  a  gasoline  tractor  with  an  initial  'list  price  of  $10,000? 

tif  LP  gas  costs  11  $  per  gallon,  what  is  the  average  cost  per  hour  for  fuel  and 
lubricants  for  a  LP  gas  tractor  with  an  initial  list  price  of  $10,000? 

diese^^costs  154;  per  gallon,  what  is  the  average  cost  per  hour  for  fuel  and 
lubricants  for  a  die^el -tractor  with  ^n^nitial  4istHDrice.'^  $40^00?^--  ^ 

Your  own  problem. 

(NOTE:  Use  a  tractor  on  your  owifl  farnr  or  one  given  by  the  instructor.) 

Machine  cost  

Fuel  ty^  

Fuel  cost  per  gallon 


Cost  per  hour  for  fuel  and  lubricants 
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UNIT  VI 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4--ESTIMATJNG  ANNUAL 
FIXED  COST  OF  MACHINERY 


r 


Using  the  alignment  chart  bplow,  work  each  of  the  following  problems. 


/ 


START  HERE  -  - 


Initial  List  Price,  Dollars 

30,000  20.000  10.000  0 


r30 

f  20    Average  Annual 
Fixed  Cost 
Percent 


"^M  1 1 1  1 1  M  { I  1 1  I  [  1  I  n  I  u  u  { 1 1 1 1 1 1  I  I  I  p  1 1 1 1  n  M  I II M 1 1  ■  n  1 1 1 1 1 

0     1.000  2,000  S.O&O"  4.000  5,000  6.000 
Average  Annual  Cost  Dollars 


■        SSI  -JS-w. 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4 


1.       What  is  the  average  annual  fixed  cost  of  a  swather  that  has  a  24  percent  average, 
fixed  cost  and  an  initial  list  price  of  $5,000?^ 


^  ' '  2i  u.  What  is  the  average  annual  fixed  cost  of  *a  swather  that  has  a  14  percent  average 
^      >  fixed  cost ''and  an 'initial  list  price  of  $5,000? 


3.  What  is  the  average  annual  fixed  cost  of  a  tractor  that  has  a  20  percent  average 
''^'^'^  ^ed^cdsriarnj  arrifiittSI  fist  Trior  of:$+5;eGe?— r     -^e--™^^^^..  ^ 

4.  Your  own  problem. 

Initial  list  price  

Average  annual  fixed  cost  percent  \  -  |  ^ 

(NOTE:  Refer  to  Transparency  4  c^art.) 
Average  annual  cost  
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ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT"  SHEETS 


y4 


•.V 


6^- 


Assignment  Sheet  #1  ^ 

1.  2.25  acres  per  hour 
2r  ^  3;45  acres  perJ  hour 

,3.       7  hours  *  , 

Assignment  Sheet.  #2 
^     1.       12  feet  ' 

3.4  acres  per  hour 
5.2  acres  per  -fiour- 


V  -2., 
3. 
4. 


Ta  be'  completed  by  student 


Assignment^^heet  #3 
1. . 


2.  $.95 

< 

3.  ^  $.80 

4.  To' be  completed  by  student 


v. 


Assignment  Sheet  #4  ^ 

1.  $1,300 

2.  '    $8dS^  . 

3.  \  $3,106 

4.  \  '  'To  be  completed  by  student 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 
J  .  UNIT  VI 

r    '  TEST- 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  ihe  proper  definition. 


a.  Rate,  in  acres  perJiour, 

which  a  nnachine  is  working  when 
no  time  is  lost  dua  to  turns, 
unused  width,  stopping, 
plugging,^and  breakdowns 

_b.  Ratio  of  the  actual  capacity 
•of  a  machine  to  its  'ideal  or 
theoretical  capacity 


1.  Fiftid  efficiency 

2.  Theoretical 
Capacity 


Name  five  factors  to  be  considered  when  selecting  machinery  and  equipment. 

a.  '  ' 

b. 

C. 

d.  '.^ 

I 

e. 

Matct)  the  kinds  of  costs  involved  in  owning  and  operating  any  piece  of  machinery 
to  the  correct  term  or  term?.  — 


J,  Depreciation 

b.  Interest  on  investrjient 

_c.  Repair  bills 

_d.  Gas 

_e.  J^^es 

f.  General  upkeep 

g.  -  Insurance 


1.  Variable  costs 

2.  Fixed  costs 


Select  from  tm  list  below  the  factors  that  determine  the 'size  of  .equipment 
to  buy.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  faptor. 

^  a.  Labor  available  , 

*  *  * 

____b.,  Soil  type  and  topography         ^  '     ,  . 


_c.  Distance  from  dealer 

d.  Capital  available* 

e.  Season*  of  the  year 

_f.  Size  ^nd  type  of  farming  operation 


Match  the  expected  life  hours  on  the  right  with  the  type  of  machine  on  th6 
left. 

 ;_a.  Balers  '  1.       1,200  hours 

 b.  Discs  w    ^         .     .  ^       2  4^Qurs 


c. .  •Cultivators  3.       1,500  hours 

d.  Swathers  ^  4.-  •  --4,O0Q,J]pujs 


e.  Forage  harvesters'  5.       12,000  hours 

f.  Wheel  tractors 

g.  Mowers  • 
_h.  Plows 

_i.  Grain  drills 

J.  Cotton  strippers 

k.  Corn  pickers  ^ 

I.  Combines 


Determine  the  theoretical  capacity  of  a  20-foot  self-propelled  combine  that 
travels  3  mph  by  applying -the  following  rule: 

.  Speed  X  Wfdth  =  ;^cres  per  hour  ^ 
8.25 


List  three  general  rules  that  affect  field  efficiency. 

a.  •  , 

b.  .  . 


c. 


.  .>    ^  BEST  COPJ  WAlUBiE         ^g.  ,v'.  toA 

Ma^crt  the  type  field  operation  on  the  left  with  the  typical  field  efficiency. 

 a..  Planting  '  1.  ^  65-85% 

 b.  Tillage  (Plowing,  discing,  and    ^     .--^^.^^^^^^  2.  V  .45^5% 

culti\/itlng)  •                         ^^-^,-0  ^  -  

^  *             \         3.    ,  65-aQ% 
 ^c.  Drilling.'^*  ; 


.  ^  -4.  60-75 

d.  Combining,  baling,  and  cotton 

•     stripping      •  ~  ^  —         .   .         5.  55=65% 

_e. ,  Mowing,  .^liitng,  conditioning,  ,  .  ^    -  .    -   ~  ' 

and  swathing. 

_f.  Spraying  •   '  ■'"  , 


Apply  the  following  rule  for  estimating  the  effective  1ield  capacity  for  a  12-foot 
plow  that  has  a  GO^Dercent  field  efficiency  and  is  tr-aveling  4  mph. 


Rule:*     Speed -x  Width  ^  Field  Efficiency  =  Effective  Field  Capacity  8.25 

8.25  100  •  / 


Deiefmme  the  required  capacity  of  a  machine  using  an  alignment  chart. 
Estimate  the  machine  capacity,  using  an  alignment  chart. 
Estimate  the  operating  cost  of  machinery  using  an  alignment  chart. 
Estimate  the  annual  fixed  cost  of  machinery  using  an  alignment  chart. 


(NOTETi?  this  has"not^beeri^accompli'shed  prior  to  the  test,  ask'^l^  instructor 
when  the  above  activities  should*-  be  completed.) 
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-MACHINER-Y  AN©  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 
UNIT  VI 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1.  a.>s2 
h.  1 


Any  five  of  the  following: 

a.  Reliability  of  manufact^urer 

b.  Parts  and  service  available  from  dealer 

c.  Adaptation  of  machine  to  needs 

d.  Price  and  quality  of  machine  - 

,  e.     Availability  of  fuel  used  on  engine-driven  machines 
f.     Ease  of  making  adjustments  and  minor  repairs 
^g.     Design  and  neatness  of  appearance  

h.  '  Added  investment  should*  be  offset  by  reducing  ifhe  required  labor  or 

permitting  the  labor  to  be  used  more  productively 

i.  Resale  or  salvage  value 
a.  2 

'b.  2  .     ■  _ 

c.  1  *  . 

d.  1 

e.  2  •  ■  ' 

f.  1  ^ 

9  ^^^^^ 

a  ^  , 
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5.       a.  2 

b.  2 

♦ 

c.  2 


d.  3 

e.  3 

f.  5 

g-  4 

h.  2 

i.  4 
j.  3 
k.  3 
I.  2 


6.  3  mph  X  20  feet  =  7  27  afrfts  ^aer  hour 

8.25  ^ 

7.  Any  three  of  the  following: 

a.  A  normal  turn  at  end  of  row  should  be  made  with  one  continuous  motion 

b.  When  space  at  the  end  is  too  narrow  for  a  complete  turn  and  requires 
^         backing^  for  ^completion,  as  much  as  60  |ercent  more  time  will  be  required 


c.  If  thepe  is  no  space  at^tierend  for  a  turn  and  the  entire  operation  mlist 
be  completed  by  backing,  Jturning  time  may  be  two  aQd  one-fourth  times 
that*  of  a  normal  turn  / 

d.  Other  incre'ases  include  11  percent  for  a  rough  field  condition,  29  percent 
for  obstructions,  and  25  percent  for  ditche? 

e.  Operators  can  mcrease  field  efficiencies, by  10  percent  or  more ,by^ simply 
trying  to  eliminate  unnecessary  time  the  implement  is  down  at  the  end' 
of  a  furrow  or  row  * , 


8.       a.  2 

b.  1 

c.  3 


ERJC  .   ■    -  ( 


e.  1 

rs. 

f.  5 

.    9.       4  X  12  y  60  ^ 
8.25  100 

10.  Evaluated  to  the 

11.  Evaluated  to  the 

12.  Evaluated  to  the 

13.  Evaluated  to  the 


3.47  acres  per  hour 

satisfaction  of  the  instructor, 

satisfaction  of  the  instructor, 

satisfaction  of  the  instructor, 

satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


r 
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MACHTNERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MAN  AGE  ME  NT-CUSTOM 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
UNIT  VII 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE  ^ 

¥ 

After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  select  from  a  list  the 
advantage* and  disadvantages  of  custom  service.  He  should  be  able  to  determine  custom 
work  rates,  the  feasibility  of  machinery  ownership,  and  the  number  of  acres  a  machine 
must  be^sed  to  break  even  with  the  present  custom  rate.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced 
by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  urVt  test. 

SPECIFfC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shoulc^  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms  related  to  machinery  and  equipment  management  with  the 
proper  definitions. 

^      2.  ,  Select  from  a  list  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  custom  service. 

3.  Apply  the  rule  for  determining  the  annual  fixed  cost. 

4.  Apply  ^e  rule  for  determining  fuel  cost  per  acre. 

5.  Apply  the  rule  for  determining  repair  cost  per  acre. 

6.  Apply  the  rule  for  determining  labor  cost  per  acre. 

7.  Determine  custom  work  rates  when  given  a  custom  work  rate  table. 

\^    8.  Determine  if  it  is  cheaper  to  own  a  machine  or  hire  the  custom  operator. 

9.       Deterr][iine  the  number  of  acres  a  machine  must  be  used  to  break  even 
with  the  present  custom  rateP"  *  -  = 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT-CUSTOIVr 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
UNIT  VII 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor:  ♦.^^^ 

A.  '   Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and' assignment  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  informa')ion  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Give  test. 

II.  Students:  ^' 

A.  Read  objectives.  ^ 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  *»  Compete  *  assignment  sheets. 
O.    Take  test.  ' 

^  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATE-RIALS 

r 

% 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Determine  Custom  Work  Rates 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Determine  Cost  of  Custom  Hiring  Versus 
Ownership 


3.       Assignment  Sheet  #y-Determine  Break-Ei[en  Points 


References: 

A.  Bowers,   Wendell.    Workbook  for  Machinery  Management.  Agriculture 
Engineering  Department,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

B.  Custom  Work  f^ates  in  Oklahoma,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  OSU  Extension 
Service  Fact  Sheet  No.  118. 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT-CUSTOM 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
UNIT  VII 

{  INFORMATlOf^H^^ 

Terms  anc^definitions 

A.  Fixed   costs-Include   depreciation,    taxes,    insurance,   and    interest  on 
investments 

(NOTE:  These  costs  will  occur  whether  machine  is  used  or  not.) 

B.  Variable  costs -Operating  costs  which  include  repair  bill^,  mainterynce,  gas, 
oil  and/or  lubrication,  and  general  upkeep 

(NOTE  These  costs  are  involved  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  machinery 
or  equipment.) 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  custom  service 

A.  Advantages 

1.  Ownership  costs  are  eliminated 

2.  Capital  can  be  invested  in  other  enterprises 

3.  Annual  machinery  cost  can  be  varied  to  suit  weather,  yield,  and 
market  conditions  of  individual  years 

4.  There  may  be  benefits  from  newer  machinery,  a  skilled  operator, 
and  less  time  required 

B.  '  Disadvantages  . 

1.  Service  may  not  be  available  when  the  job  is  ready 

2.  Annual  cost  may  be  higher  than  ownership  cost 

3.  Labor  released  by  hiring  custom  work  may  not  be  profitably  used 


4.       Custom  operators  may  prefer  large  jobs  and  refuse  or  postpone 
small  jobs 


5.^      Custom  operators  are  sometimes  interested  in  acres  rather  than 
effigency 

Example:        Operators  often  operate  combine  or  swather 
.  '  too  fast 


/ 


1 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

V 

Rule  for  determining  the  annual  average  fixed  cost 

A.     List  price  times  percent  factor  'istgd-  in  .chart  below  equals  annual  fixed 
cost 


Alignment  Chart'  For  Estimating  Annual  Fixed  Cost 
As  A  Percent  Of  Initial  List  Price 

.> 

Number  of  Forage 

Years  Owned          All  Cotton  Harvesters  Al^ 

Since  New  Tractors  Combines  Pickers  &  Balers  Swathers  Others 

1  32  8  •     37.3            41.8  43.1  36.3  40.3 

2  22  1  24.5             26.6  26.8  24.4  25.8 

3  '  ^       18.3  19.8            21.0  21.0  20.0  20.5 

4  16  1  17.1             17.9  17.8  17.4  17.6 

5  .           14  7  15.4             15.8  'l5.7  15.6  15.6 

6  136  14.1             14.3  14.1  14.3  14:2 

7  12.8  13.0             13.1  12.9  13.2  13.0 

8  12,0  12.1             12.1  12.0  12.3  12.1 

9  11.4  11.4  '  11.2  11.1  11.5  11.3 

10  10.9  ,  10.7             10.5  10.4  10.8  10.6 

11  10.4  10.1              9.8  - 9.8  -  10.2^  9.9 

12  10.0  9.6             9.3  9.2  ^    9.6.  9.4' 


*lncludes  depreciation,  taxes,  housing,  insurance  and  interest.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the  machine 
was  sold  at  10%  less  than  initial  list  price  and  a  credit  for  depreciation  is  given  for  income  tax  purposes 


Examt>le:  A  combine  with  a  initial  list  price  of  $10,000.00  that  has  been 
owned  five  years  since  new  would  have  an  annual  fixed  cost  of 
15.4%  X  $10,000  or  $1,540.00 

B.     Annual  ownership  or  fixed  cost  ,         »  = 

Acres  of  annual  use   =  Ownership  cost  per  acre 

IV.    Rule  for  determining  fuel  and  lubricant  cost 

A.     Initial  list  price  w  ,    ,  v  ^      x   ♦     -  ^^^^  cost 

 ^r.r.r.^        X  fue   pfice  X  fuel  factor  =  . 

1000  per  hour 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
B. .  Fuel  and  lubricant  cost  factors* 


Equipment 

Fuel  cost  multiplier 

V 

Gasoline 

Diesel 

L.P.G. 

Two-wl?eel  drive  tractors 

.79 

.51 

.87 

Self-propelled  combines 

.79 

.51 

.87 

Self-propelled  swathers 

.79 

.51 

.87 

Hay  baler  with  engine 

.79 

.51 

.87 

Forage  harvester  with  engine  ; 

.79 

.51 

.87 

Self-propelled  cotton  picker 

.26 

.18 

.31 

Trucks  and  pickups 

1.15 

1.25  " 

Four-wheel  drive  tractors 

.53 

.36 

.61 

Self-propelled  forage  harvesters 

.53 

.36 

.61 

Crawler  tractors 

.41 

.29 

.48 

Feed  truck  with  power  box 

.41 

.29 

.48 

(NOTE:  *These  values  are  15%  larger  than  the  fuel  consumption  mCiftiplier. 
This  allows  for  15%  of  the  fuel  cost  to  cover  the  cost  of  lubricants  and 
^  filters.  Multiply  these  rates  by  the  fuel  price  and  the  list  price  divided  by 

$1,000  to  obtain  fuel  and  lubricant  cost  in  dollars  per  hour.  Fuel  price 
is  the  actual  cost  per  gallon  after  tax  refunds  and  all  rebates.) 
» 

C.     Fuel  cost  per  hour     _  ^  ^ 

-7-^  =  Fue  cost  per  acre 

Acres  per  hour 

v.    Rule  for  determining  repair  cost 


A.  Initial  list  price      Accumulated  repair  co*t/$1000  _  Total  accumulated 

'1,000  of  initial  list  price       '    "       repair  cost 

B.  Accumulated  repair  cost  per  $1000  of  initial  list  price  v/ 
(Charts  are  listed  or^r  the  following  pages.) 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


.1.  COMBINES 

 Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  Initial  List  Price 


Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 


Hours  of 
annual  use 

.  1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

25 

•0 

•  0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9' 

11 

14 

50 

0 

2 

3 

6 

9 

12 

16 

21 

27 

33 

40 

47 

75 

1 

3 

7 

12 

18 

25 

34 

44 

55 

68 

82 

98 

100 

2 

5 

11 

19 

30 

42 

57 

74 

93 

114 

138 

165 

125 

2 

8 

17 

29 

44 

63 

•  85 

110 

139 

171 

207 

246 

150 

3 

1 1 

24 

40 

62 

87 

118 

153 

193 

237 

287 

342 

\  175 

4 

15 

31 

53 

81 

115 

155 

202 

254 

313 

378 

451 

200 

5 

19 

40 

68 

104 

147 

198 

256 

323 

398 

225 

6 

23 

49 

84 

128 

181 

244 

317 

399 

* 

2b0 

8 

28 

59 

101 

155 

219 

295 

383 

275 

9 

33 

70 

120 

184 

260 

351 

455 

* 

300 

11 

39 

82 

141 

215 

305 

410 

350 

14 

51 

108 

186 

284 

402 

400 

18 

65 

138 

236 

361 

* 

# 

« 

450 

22 

80 

170 

292 

446 

*• 

500 

27 

97 

206 

353 

# 

* 

2.  SWATHERS 

 Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  intttal  List  Prtce 


Hours  of 


Ayumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 


uai  use 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

25 

1^ 

^  22 

34 

46 

61 

76 

93 

112 

131 

153 

175 

50*  • 

12 

55 

83 

114 

149 

188 

229 

275 

323 

376 

431 

75 

21 

54 

94 

141 

194 

253 

318 

389 

465 

548 

636 

730 

100 

31 

78 

136 

204 

281 

367 

462 

565 

676 

796 

925 

1062' 

125 

41 

104 

182 

273 

376 

491 

617 

755 

904  1064 

1236 

1419 

150 

52 

132 

231 

346 

477 

622 

782 

957 

1146 

1349 

175 

63 

161 

282 

423 

583 

760 

956 

1169 

1400 

* 

* 

200 

75 

192 

3^ 

503 

693 

905 

1137 

1391 

* 

225 

88 

224 

39,1 

586 

808 

1054 

1326 

* 

260 

101 

256 

448 

672 

926 

1209 

* 

275 

114 '290 

508 

761 

1049 

1369 

« 

* 

« 

» 

300 

128 

325 

568 

852 

1174 

« 

« 

« 

350 

156 

397 

694 

1041 

1435 

« 

« 

« 

400 

186 

472 

826 

1239 

* 

« 

« 

450 

2^e^ 

v550 

963 

1444 

♦ 

» 

« 

« 

« 

500 

248 

B31 

1104 

« 

« 

« 
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CULTIVATORS 
Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  Initial  List  Price 
Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 


Hours  of 
annual  use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

 51 

12 

25 

\ 

3 

•  5 

8 

11 

16 

20 

26 

32 

39 

47 

50 

10 

18 

28 

40 

54 

71 

90 

in 

135 

162 

75 

3 

10 

22 

37 

58 

82 

1  12 

146 

186 

231 

281 

337 

100 

5 

17 

36 

63 

97 

138 

188 

246 

312 

387 

472 

..566 

125 

7 

25 

54 

94 

145 

207 

281 

367 

466 

579 

705 

845 

150 

10 

35 

75 

130 

201 

287 

390 

510 

648 

804 

97S 

1174' 

175 

13 

46 

99 

172 

265 

379 

515 

673 

855 

1061 

1292 

1549 

200 

16 

59 

126 

219 

337 

482 

655 

856 

1087 

1349 

« 

225 

20 

73 

156 

271 

417 

596 

809 

1058 

1344 

« 

« 

« 

250 

24 

88 

189 

327 

504 

720 

978 

1279 

* 

« 

« 

» 

275 

29 

105 

224 

388 

598 

^855 

1161 

1518 

« 

« 

« 

« 

300 

34 

122 

262 

454 

700 

1000 

'1358 

* 

« 

« 

« 

350 

45 

162 

346 

599 

923 

1320 

« 

« 

« 

« 

N 

« 

« 

400 

57 

205 

440 

762 

1174 

« 

^  » 

« 

« 

« 

450 

71 

254 

544 

942 

1451 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

500 

85 

307 

658 

1139 

» 

« 

« 

« 

« 

N  • 

♦ 

« 

I 


DISCS 

Accumulated'  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  initial  List  Price 
 Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year  


Hours  of 
^annual  use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

25 

0 

2 

3 

5 

7 

10 

13' 

17 

.  21 

25 

30 

^  50 

1 

7 

12 

18 

26 

35 

46 

58 

72 

88 

106 

75 

,  2 

7 

14 

24 

37 

54 

73 

'  95 

121 

150 

183 

219 

.  100 

3 

11 

24 

41 

63 

90 

122 

160 

203 

252 

307 

368 

1  125 

5 

16 

35. 

61 

94 

134 

183 

239 

303 

376 

458 

550 

1  150 

6 

23 

49 

85 

131 

187 

254 

331 

421 

522 

636' 

763 

IL  175 

8 

30 

65 

172 

246 

335 

437 

556 

690 

840 

1007 

11 

38 

82 

219 

313 

426 

556 

707 

877 

» 

# 

^  225 

13 

47 

10Z 

271 

m 

526 

688 

873 

» 

» 

# 

250 

16 

57 

123 

327 

468 

636 

831 

» 

» 

» 

* 

^  275 

19 

68 

146 

252 

389 

556 

755 

987 

» 

* 

\  *. 

» 

300 

22 

80 

171 

235 

455 

650 

883 

« 

» 

» 

350 

29 

105 

225 

390 

600 

858 

« 

» 

» 

» 

* 

» 

400 

37 

134 

286 

496 

763 

* 

* 

* 

» 

» 

•450 

46 

165 

354 

613 

943 

* 

* 

* 

* 

» 

500 

56 

100 

428 

740 

* 

« 

* 

» 
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5.      "  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  '  . 
 Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  Initial  List  Prjce 


Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 


Hours  of 
*  annual  use 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

'10 

11 

12 

25 

6  15 

\ 

25 

38 

51 

66 

82 

100 

118 

138 

159 

180 

.  50 

14  36 

63 

93 

126 

163 

203 

245 

291 

339 

390 

444. 

•  75 

24  ^1 

106 

.157 

214 

276 

343 

.416 

493 

575 

661 

753 

>  100 

35  89 

154 

228 

311 

401 

499 

604 

716 

835 

961 

1094 

125 

47  119 

206 

305 

415 

536 

667 

807 

957 

1116 

1285 

1462 

150 

60  151 

261 

387 

526 

679 

845 

1^23 

1213 

1415 

♦ 

♦ 

175 

•  73  185 

319 

472 

643 

830 

1033 

1250 

1482 

« 

200 

487  220 

379 

562 

765 

9188 

}22S 

1487 

* 

225  ' 

'^102  '256 

442 

655 

892 

1151 

1432 

250 

117  293 

507 

751 

1023 

1320 

* 

275 

132  232 

574 

850 

1157 

1494 

300 

148  372 

643 

952 

1296 

* 

350 

181  454 

785 

1163 

1584 

* 

* 

400 

21&^-544. 

934 

1384 

450 

251  630 

1088 

1612 

* 

500 

287  723 

1248 

* 

6.  BALERS 

 Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  Initial  List  Price 

'  I  Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 

Hours  of 


annual  use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

'25 

3 

7 

'l2 

18 

25 

32 

40 

49 

58 

67 

77 

88 

,  50 

7 

18 

30 

45 

61 

79 

99 

120 

142 

.  165 

190 

-217 

.  75 
100. 

12 

30 

52 

77 

104 

134 

167 

202 

240 

280 

322 

367 

17 

43 

75 

111 

151 

195 

243 

294 

349 

407 

468 

533 

125  , 

^3 

58 

100 

149 

202 

261 

325 

393 

466 

544 

626 

713 

.  150 

29 

74 

127 

188 

257 

331 

412 

499 

591 

6^0 

^794 

903 

175  - 

36 

90 

155 

230 

313 

405 

403 

609 

722 

843 

970 

1104 

'  200 

43 

107  , 

185 

274 

373 

481 

599 

725 

859 

1002 

* 

^  225 

50 

125 

215 

-319 

435 

561 

698 

845 

1001 

♦ 

« 

250 

57 

143 

247 

366 

498 

643 

800 

969 

* 

« 

275 

64 

162 

280 

414 

564 

728 

906 

1096 

« 

♦ 

300  . 

72 

381 

313 

464 

632 

815 

1014 

* 

350 

88 

221 

383 

567 

772 

996 

♦ 

* 

400 

105 

263 

455 

674 

918 

« 

* 

450 

122 

307 

530 

786 

1070 

* 

* 

« 

« 

500 

140 

352 

608* 

901 

♦ 

> 
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MOWERS 

Accumulated  Repair  Costs 'per  $1,000  of  initial  List  Price 


Hours  of 
annual  use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5* 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

25 

15 

39 

69 

103 

142 

185 

232 

28^ 

"^^340^ 

400 

465' 

534 

50 

38 

96 

169 

253 

349 

572 

700 

838 

986 

1145 

1315 

75 

64 

163 

286 

429 

591 

771 

.969 

1185 

1419 

1671 

1940 

2227, 

100 

93 

238 

415 

623 

858 

1120  T408 

1723 

2062 

2428 

125- 

125 

317 

555 

833 

1147 

1497 

1882 

2302 

« 

« 

^  150 

158 

402 

704 

1055 

1454 

1898 

2386 

« 

« 

« 

175 

193 

492 

860 

1290 

1777 

2315 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

200 

230 

585 

1023 

1534 

211^ 

« 

« 

« 

225 

268 

682 

1192 

1788 

2463 

« 

T  « 

« 

« 

250 

307 

782 

1367 

2050 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

275 

348 

885 

1548 

2321 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

300 

389 

991 

1733 

2599 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

350 

476 

1210 

2118 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

.  400 

566 

1-440 

2519 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

450 

659 

1678 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

500 

756 

1925 

« 

« 

« 

V 


8.  PLOWS 

 Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  initial  List  Price 

Accumulated  cost  at  end  pf  year 


( 


Hours  of 
annual  use 

V 

2 

3 

>,  ^ 

* 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

•25 

7 

18 

31 

'I 
46 

64 

83 

105 

128 

154 

181 

210 

241^ 

50 

17 

44 

76 

114 

157 

205 

258 

316 

;378 

446 

517 

593 

75 

29 

74 

129 

193 

266 

348 

437 

535 

640 

754 

875 

1005 

100 

42 

107 

187 

281 

387 

506 

636 

777 

931 

'l096* 

1272 

1461 

125 

56 

143 

251 

""376 

518 

676 

849 

1039 

1244 

1464 

1701 

1952 

150  . 

71 

182 

318 

476 

656 

856 

1077 

1317 

1577 

1856 

2155 

2475 

175 

87 

222 

388 

582 

802 

1046  1316 

1609 

1926 

2268 

2634 

3024 

200 

104 

264 

462 

692 

954 

1245 

V565 

19V4 

2292 

2698 

225 

121 

308 

538 

807 

till 

1451 

1824 

2231 

2671- 

« 

250 

139 

353 

617 

925 

1275 

1664 

2G92 

2558 

275 

157 

399 

698 

1047 

1443 

1883 

2368 

2896 

♦ 

•  300 

176 

447 

782 

1173 

1646 

2109 

2651 

« 

350  ^ 

215 

546 

956  <(y33 

ip74 

2577' 

« 

« 

400 

255 

650 

1137 

1705 

2343 

> 

*  * 

450 

297 

757 

1325 

1987 

2737 

♦ 

« 

500- 

341 

868 

1519 

2278 

* 

*4 

« 

« 

♦ 

ERIC 
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>»  PLANTERS  •  DRILLS     '  *  * 
Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  Initial  List  Price 
Accumulated  cost  at  and  of  year 


Hours  of 
annual  use 

1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 
0 

y 

i  A 

n 

12 

25 

1 

3 

7 

12 

18 

26 

35' 

46 

58 

72 

/  88 

106 

50 

3 

1 1 

24 

71 

63 

90^122 

160 

203 

252 

U07 

368 

6 

23 

49 

^«5' 

131 

187 

254 

33t 

"421 

522 

636 

763 

100 

11 

38 

82 

142 

219 

313 

426 

556 

707 

877 

♦ 

125 

16 

57 

123 

213 

327 

468 

363 

831 

* 

* 

150 

22 

80 

171 

295 

455 

650 

883 

« 

* 

175 

29 

105 

225 

390 

600 

858 

•  * 

» 

« 

200 

*  37 

134 

286 

496 

763 

225 

46 

165 

354 

613 

943 

\'  250 

55 

200 

428 

7.40 

275 

66 

237 

508 

^9 

« 

300 

77 

277 

594 

1028 

« 

« 

350 

1P2 

366 

784 

# 

« 

400 

129 

465^^ 

996 

*  # 

« 

450 

160 

575 

« 

« 

500 

193 

695 

« 

« 

« 

« 

10.  tqORIM  PICKERS  •  COTTON  STRIPPERS 


Accumutaifci  Repair  Costs  per  $1J00  of  initial  List  Price 


Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 


Hburs^  of 

* 

ahnual  use 

*  1 

2 

•  3- 

4 

25 

1 

2 

4 

7 

50 

2 

.  7 

•  ^21 

75 

4  ' 

13 

•  25 

41 

100 

7 

20 

40 

64 

125 

9 

29 

57 

-'92 

150 

'13 

.39 

^  76 

123 

175 

16 

50 

.97 

158 

200 

20 

62 

121 

195 

225 

24 

75 

J46 

236 

250 

28 

88 

172 

279 

275 

33 

103 

201 

325 

300 

38 

118 

231 

374 

350 

49 

151 

295 

478 

400 

60 

187 

'  366 

592 

450 

73 

226 

442 

715 

500 

86 

267 

523 

* 

8       9      10      11  12 


10      14      18      23      28  34  40  47 

31      42      55      70      86  103.  122  143 

81   'J06    133    164  198  234  274 

'94    128    167    211,  260  313  371  434  - 

T34^  1^3^  ^,^302-.  371  ml  530'  620- 

180    24^    320    404  *497  B99 

230    314    410    5T7    636  *  *  * 
285    389    507  «640ji»'^*^* 

344    469    612        *        *  .  * 

*    K     *            *  *  *  *** 


407  556 
474  647 
545 


no 
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\   Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $.1,000  of  Initial  List  Price 


Hours  of 
annual  use 


500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1100  V 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
'  1900 
2000, 


Accumulated  co^t  at  end  of  year 


3 
4 
5 
7 

-  8 
9 
11 
13 
14 


10 
13 
17 
21 
25 
29 
34 
39 
45 
16^  50 
18  56 


20 
22 
24 
26 
29 


62 
69 
75 
82 
89 


8 


10      11  12 


19 
25 
32 
40 
49 
57 


31 
41 
53 
65 
79 
93. 


61 
82 
105 
129 


80 
107, 
136 
169 


67  108 

77  124 

87  141 

98  159 

110  178 

122  197 

134  217 

147  2^8 

160  260 

174  282 


45 
60 
77 
95 
115 
'136 

V58  216 
181  248 
206.  282 
232  317 
259  354 
287  393 
317  433  564 
347  474  618 
378  '  5.17  674 
411    ^61  132 


1 56  204 
185  241 
281 
32;3 
367 
414 
462 
512 


100  124 

135  165 

'172  212 

213  262 

257  317 
3051  375 

355  436 

408  502 

464  570' 

522  642 

583  717 

646  795 

712  876 

780  960 
851  '1046 
923 


12. 


WHEEL  TRACTORS 


Accumulated  Repair  Costs  per  $1,000  of  Initial  List  Price 


Hours  of 
annual  use 


Accumulated  cost  at  end  of  year 


1 


8'     «9  10 


12  - 


\ 


'200 

250 

300 

350 
,  400 
(  450 
\500 

550 

600 

650  . 

700 

750 

86o 

900, 
1000 
1200  * 


2 

a 

3 
4 
5 
6 
1- 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
16 
19 
23 
,80 


.  5 
8 
10 
13 
16 
19 
23 
27 
31 
35 
39 
^4 
49 
59 
70 


10 

15 

20- 

2,5 

32 

38 

45 

:  52 

60 
69 
77 
86 
96 
115 
137. 


94  '  183 


17 
24 
32 
41 
.  51 
<  62 

:^3 

85 
98 

125 

139 

155 

187  ' 

221 

596. 


25 
35 
47 
60 


33 
48 
64 


44 
62 


55 
79 


74  102 
90  123 
106  145 
*124  160 
142  194 
162  221 
182  ^49 
203  278 
225'  308 
272 
322/440 
431  589 


,  84  105 

107'  135- 

132  '  167 

160  202 

189  239 

220  27S 

253  320 

288  363 

•324  409 

30  457 

^02*  507 

48&  612 

574  724 

'7g8  969 


.68 
97 
130 
166 
206 
248 
29f 
342 
393 
447^ 
503 
562 
623 
752 
891 
1192 


82 
'  117 
156 
200 
248 
299 
354 
413 
474 
539 
^607 
677 
751 
907 
1073 
1437 


97 
K39 
185 

'  237 
294 
355 

,  420 
489 
562 
639 
719  ' 
803 
891 

1075 

1273 


13. 
162 
217 
278 
344  < 
415 
49 
572 
657 
747 
841 
940 
1042 
1258 
1489 
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VI.    Rule  for  determining  labor  cost  per  acre 
Cost  per  hour 


Ag.  rv  •  203^^ 


Acres-per  hour  =  Cost  per  acre 


.  Example:       $2.00  per  hour    ^  '^^^^     -  ^^^^ 

\  4  acres  .per  hour 

Vll.    Custom  work  rates  for  tillage,  planting, -aji^  miscellaneous  jobs 

(Wofk  rates  are  listed  on  the  following  pages.) 


'  204-A         \-  * 
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Table  K     Custom  Work  Rates  For  Tillage;  Planting;  and  Miscellaneous  Jobs. 
^  ■  \ 


OPERATION 


PANHANDLE 

uVjits     no  r 


WEST-CENTRAL 


SOUTHWEST 


NORTH-CENTRAl 


NO.  NO  NO. 

REPS  AVE  LOW  HIGH    REPS  AVE.   LOW  HIGH     REPS.  AVE  LOW  HIGH      REPS.  AVE.  lOW  HIGH 


TILLAGE 
PLOWING,  (MOLDBOARD/ 
ONE  WAY  DISC  XILIING 
LISTING 

SCING  SINGLE 
TANDEN 
ING   SPIKE  TOOTH, 
^    SPRING  TOOTH 


ifF^E  CHISci  3  8  IN 
OrfEP  ICHISEl 
R^D  /wEEDER 

>tary  hoe  (row  only} 
Cultivating  (rqw  oniy) 
rotary  hoe  (solid) 
blade  or  wide  sweeps 
stalk  shredder,  power 

planting 

ORtU  SM  GRAIN  W  FERT 
DRILL  SM  GRAIN  W  O  FERT 
DRI>L  VETCH  &  RYE  W  FERT 
DRILL  VETCH  &  RYE  W  O  FERT 
DRILL  ALFALFA  ^  FERT 
DRILL  ALFALFA  W  O  FERT 

LISTER  CORN-SORGHUM 

W'BAND  APPL  W  FERT  ATT 
W/BAND  APPL  W/0  FERT 
W/0  BAND  APPL  W'FERT 
W/0  BAND  APPL  W  O  FERT 


ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 

ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 


12 
22. 
15 
8 

16 
7 
8 

12 

9 

7. 

3 

4 

7^ 
16. 

6 


3.21 
1  32 
1  35 

0  94 

1  22 
0  64 

0  89 

1  48 

2  72 
1  68 

0  97 

1  25 

0  82 

1  36 
1  62 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

0  75 

1  GO 
0  50 

0  75 

1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

0  90 

1  00 
0  75 
0  75 
0  70 


500 
2  00 
200 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  25 

2  00 
400 

3  00 
1  00 
1  75 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 


48.    3  35    2  00    5  00 


40. 
20 
21 
40. 
24 
37. 

24 
22 
7 

15 
26 
16 
18. 
19 


1  75  1  00    2  50 

1  67  1  25    3  50 

121  0.50    2  00 

1  69  1^00  3.00 

0  97  0  50*'2.00 

1.20  0  50    2  DO 


2  03 

3  58 
1  50 

1  27 
1.44 
1.16 

2  07 
1.58 


1  00 
200 
1  00 
0  75 
060 

0  50 

1  00 
1  00 


4.00 
7.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2  50 
2  50 
400 
3.00 


58. 
56. 
28 
17. 
52. 
29, 
32. 

46. 

35. 
4, 
9. 

33. 

13. 

20. 

27. 


3.45 
1.80 
1.67 
1  58 
V76 
1  11 

1  31 

2  10 

3  32 
1  38 
1.56 
1.45 
1.33 
1  75 
1  )57 


1  50 
1  00 
1.00 

0  75 

1  00 

0  50 
0.75 

1  00 
1  50 
1.00 
1.00 
0.75 
0  75 
0  75 
0  75 


5.00 
3JM 
3.pO 

aoo 

500 
2  pO 
2  50 

5.00 
7.00 
1.50- 
2  50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 


52. 
40. 
'  8. 
10. 
41. 
23. 
36. 

21.' 
13. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

7. 
18. 

4. 


3.15 
1.80 
1.88 
1.42 
1.48 
0.84 
1.07 

1  86 
2.69 
1.58 
0.99 
1.75 
1.36 
1.74 
2.25 


ACRE 

6 

1  67 

1  25 

2  75 

28 

1  66 

0  85 

300 

24. 

1  90  1.00 

ACRE 

17 

1  05 

0  75 

1  75 

37 

1  26 

0  75 

2.00 

45. 

1.41  0.50 

ACRE 

4. 

175 

1  25 

2  50 

23 

1-59 

0  90 

2  50 

21. 

1  83    1  00 

ACRE 

5 

1  25 

*0  75 

2  00  ' 

28 

1  29 

0.75 

2.50 

32.* 

1  4r  075 

ACRE 

1 

1  75 

1  75 

1  75 

17 

1  79 

1.00 

250 

18. 

2.07  .  1.25 

ACRE 

2 

1  13 

1  00 

1  '75 

20 

:  44 

2  50 

23. 

152  1.00 

INCH 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 
ACRE 


40  00  40  00  40  00 
^2  13    1  75    2  50 
1.44    1  25    1  75 
1  38    1  25    1  50 
1  63    1  25    2  00 


SURFACE  CORN-SORGHUM 

INCH 

2 

29  00 

18  00 

40  00 

W/BAND  APPL  W  'FERT 

'ACRE 

2 

"2  00 

1  50 

2  50 

W/BAND  APPL  W/O  FERT 

ACRE 

2. 

]  50 

1  25 

s]  75 

W/0  BAND  APPL  W/FERT 

ACRE 

2 

2  50 

1  50 

3  50 

W/0  BAND  APPL  W/0  FERT 

ACRE 

2. 

1  13 

1  00 

1  25 

PEANUTS 

INCH 

W/BAND   APPL  W/FERT 

ACRE 

W/BAND  APPL  W/0  FERT 

ACRE 

W/0  BAND  APPL  W/FERT  ^ 

ACRE 

W/0  BAND  APPL  W/0  FERT 

ACRE 

SOYBEANS  OR  COHON 

INCH 

W/BAND   APPL  W/FERT 

ACRE 

W/BAND  APPl  W/0  FERT 

ACRE 

W/O^BAND  APPL  W/FERT 

ACRE 

W/6  BAND  APPL  W/0  FERT 

ACRE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DRY  FERTILIZERS  . 

ACRE 

0  75 

0  50. 

1  00 

ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 

ACRE 

8. 

1  25 

]  00 

2  00 

LIQUID  FERTILIZERS 

ACRE 

2 

050 

0  50 

050 

SPRAY  FOR  WEED  CONTROL 

ACRE 

8. 

1  19 

0  50 

2  50 

APPL  BY  GROUNCrVEHlCLES 

ACRE 

4 

1  15 

0  75 

1  60 

APPl  BY  AIRCRAFT 

ACRE 

7. 

1  84 

1  00 

3  00 

SPRAYING 

HEAD 

5. 

0  25 

0  15 

0  35 

DEHORNING 

HEAD 

7 

0  39 

0  10 

1  00 

BRANDING 

HEAD 

7 

0  22 

0  10 

0  50 

VACCINATING 

HEAD 

6 

C  17 

0  10 

0  25 

CASTRATING 

HEAD 

'  7 

0  36 

0  10 

0  50 

WORMING 

HEAD 

3 

0  37 

9 

0  15 

0  75 

BOB  TAIL  HAULING  (ONE  WAY) 

MILE 

6 

0  40 

0  30 

^  0  50 

SEMI  HAULING  ONE  WAY 

MILE 

6. 

0  63 

0  45 

1  00 

DIGGING  UNE  POST  HOLES 

HOLE 

4. 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

$V/ATH1NG  SM  GRAIN  CROPS 

ACRE 

17. 

241 

1  50 

3  50 

COMBINING  BASE}  gATE 

ACRr 

30 

3  30 

300 

400 

EXTRA  CHARGE 

BU. 

25. 

0  05 

0  05 

0  10 

FOR  YIELD  OVER  BU  PER 

ACRE 

25 

20.60 

20.00 

30  00 

HAULING  S.  G.  BASE  RATE 

BU 

27. 

0  05 

001 

0.10 

EXTRA  %  CHARGE  FOR  HAULING 

MILE 

19. 

001 

0  00 

0  01 

DiSTANp  HAULED  OVER 

MILE 

18. 

7.39 

5.00 

20  00 

ERIC 


8 
8 

8. 
7, 
8. 

3 
4 
5. 
5 

7. 

4 
6 
4 
3 
4 

-14 
17. 
14. 
12. 
19 


40  00  40  00  40  00 

2  22  1  00  3.2^ 

1.80  0  90  3.00 

1.64  1  25    3  00 

1  38  1  00  2.00 

40  00  40  00  40  00 

2  10  0.90"  4.00 
1  72  0  85  3.50 
1  85  1  25    3  00 

1  39  i  00    2  00 

34  00  20  00  40.00  ^ 

3  17  1.00  7.00 
2,42  0.95  6.00 

2  75  1  25  500 
2  19  ].25  4.00 

39  00  38,00  40.00 

2  31  .90    4  00 

Til  .85 

192  1.25 

1  50  1  00 


4. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
11. 

2 
4, 
3 
3. 
6. 

2 
5. 
5 
4 

5. 


4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 


40  OG  40.00  40.00 
2.19  1.50  3.00 
1.63  1.25  2  50 
1.58  1.25  2.00 
1.39    i.oa  2Jja^ 

40.00  40.00  40  00  - 

1.75  1  50  2.00 

1.25  1.00  1,50 

1.42  1.25    1  50 

150  1.00    4  00 

22  00  20.00  24.00 

2.50  2.00  3.50 

2.10  1  50  3.00 

2  50  2.00  3.50 

2.50  1.50  4.50 


25.  1*57 
31.  1.26 
18.  /I  51 
27:  1.18 

8.  2.06 

9.  1.28 


1.50 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
0.75 
0.45 

0.  75 

1.  tfi^ 

1.50 
1.50 
0.45 
1.25 
0.5a 
1.00, 
2.00 


l.OQ 
0.75 
J. 00 
0.75 
1.00 
1.00 


4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 
4.00 
1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.75 
3.00 


2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
3.50* 
2.00 


42.00  42.00  42.00 
2.00  .  2.00,  2.00 


2.  14.00  12.00  16.00 


1.    1.50    1.50  1.50 


4  00 
3  00 
2  75 


10.  36.00  36.00  40  00 

12.  2  00    1.25  ^.00 

10  1.67    1^50  2.50 

6.  1^    1.25  ».^.00 

20.  1  62    1.00  3.00 


23 
19. 
19 
22 
14. 
24. 
19. 
24 
22 
25. 
23. 

n. 

18. 
17. 
21 
48. 

6'l 

'46.* 


081 
1  49 
1.08 
1.03 
1  09 
1  36 
021 
0,71 
0  38 
0  36 
0  65 
0  46 


0  25 
0  50 
0.25- 
0  50 
.0  50 
0.50 
0.10 
0  25 
0  10 
0.10 
0  25 
0.25 


0  37  0.20 

0  56  0  25 

Oil  0  05 

2  64  2  00 


331 

0,05 


3.00 
0  05 


3.00 
3.50 
3'25 
200 
200 
300 

0  50 

1  25 
050 
1.00 
1  25 
1.00 

1.0<P 
0.20 
3.50 

500 
0.10 


21. 

0.90 

0  25 

2,80 

15. 

0.61 

0.25 

1.00 

18. 

1  32 

0  50 

2.25 

13. 

1.35 

0.50 

3.00 

16. 

0.89 

0.35 

Vo 

7. 

0.86 

0.50 

1.25 

)9. 

1  45 

0.50 

18. 

1.26 

0.50 

2.50 

13 

1.13 

0.50 

2  50 

13. 

1.16 

0.50 

2,00 

28. 

1.24 

0.50 

3,00 

18. 

1.52 

1  00 

2.50 

8. 

0 16  rOAO 

0.25 

11. 

0.30 

0.05 

0.70 

17. 

0.81 

0  20 

2.00 

19. 

0.69 

0  10 

1.00 

14. 

060 

0.20. 

1.50 

^  9. 

0.35 

0.10 

1.00 

16. 

0  39 

0.05 

1.00 

17. 

0  46 

O.IO 

1.00 

14 

071 

0.20 

1.00 

20. 

0.78 

0.10 

1.50 

11 

0.49 

0.10 

1.25 

9. 

0.43 

0.10 

0.90 

*  11. 

050 

0.30 

1  00 

8. 

0  5) 

0.35 

0.75 

9. 

0  54 

0.40 

0  75 

"  10. 

0.62 

0.40 

1.00 

17. 

0  13 

d.io 

0.20 

28. 

0.15 

0.10 

0.50 

50. 

2  44 

1.50 

4.00 

51. 

2.44 

1.50 

600 

^62  ' 

3.21 

3  00 

4.00 

89. 

3.66* 

3.00 

6.00 

*45 

0  05 

0.05,  0  10 

76. 

0  05 

0.05 

0.10 

46,  20.43  20  00  30.00       45  ,20,44  20.00  30.00      76.' 20.79  20.00  40.00 


57.  0  05  0  05  0.15  59. 
43  0.01  0.00  0,01  41. 
43.    5.64    2.50  10  00  41.* 


0  06  0.05^  0.15 
0  01  0.00  0.01 
5  63  *  3.00  42.00 


77.  0.05  0.05  0.08 
54.  0.01  0.00  0.03 
5m4.    5.69    1.00  12.00 
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NO. 

xfrs. 


CENTRAL  • 


AVE.    LOW  HIGH 


 SOUTH-CENTRAL 

NO. 

REPS.   AVE.     LOW  HIGH 


NORTHEAST 


EAST-CENTRAL 


NO.  NO. 

REPS.  AVE.  LOW    HIGH    '  REPS.    AVEf  LOW  ><IGH 

-,::-4   


SOUTHEAST 


NO. 

REPS.  AVE. 


LOW  HIGH' 


51. 

3.82 

2.00 

600 

43 

4.06 

2  50 

6.00 

35 

3.93 

2.75 

6  50 

29. 

3.69 

2.50 

500 

11. 

3.84 

1.50 

8.00 

31. 

2.42 

1.25 

5.00 

27 

2  49 

0  50 

5.00 

.  13. 

.2.50 

1  00 

4.00 

12 

2.19 

1.25 

5.00 

7. 

2.50 

1.50 

4.00 

7. 

2.68 

1.25 

5.00 

13. 

2.11 

1.00 

3.50 

1. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00  * 

6. 

1.92 

1.50 

3.00 

5. 

2.60 

1.50 

3.50 

8. 

2.06 

1.00 

3.00 

11 

1  70 

0,75 

2.50 

9. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.75 

12. 

1.60 

1.00 

2.50 

8. 

1.81 

1.00 

2.00 

40. 

1.99 

1  25 

350 

40 

'2  18 

0.75 

6.00 

29 

1.85 

1.00 

'  3.00 

27. 

2.01 

IXK) 

5,00 

12. 

2.54 

1.50 

6.00- 

22. 

147 

0.50 

3  00 

27 

1.25 

0.35 

2.50 

17 

i:i6 

0.50 

250 

14. 

1.20 

0.>5 

3.00 

8. 

'1.63 

0.75 

-4.00 

21. 

1  63 

0.75 

3.50 

14 

1  64 

1  00 

3.50 

17. 

F 

1.49 

0.75 

2.00 

6. 

1  75 

1.00 

3.00 

3. 

,  1.75 

1.00 

2.25 

22. 

2:35 

1  25 

4.50 

20. 

.2.89 

1.50' 

4.00 

9' 

2.50 

1  00 

4,00 

7. 

2.93 

2.00 

5.00 

5. 

2.90 

}J5  ' 

5.00 

17. 

4.16 

2.00 

7.00 

15. 

4.13 

2.00 

10.00 

5 

4  2  b 

1.25 

»7.00 

6. 

4.50 

300 

7.00 

3. 

5.67 

4.pa 

7.00 

2. 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

-  2. 

1.75 

1.50 

2.00 

1. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

6. 

1  75 

1  00 

3.00 

5. 

1  70 

1.00 

2.00 

3.  ' 

1.33 

i.OO 

1.75 

^ 

1.58 

0.75 

2.50 

2. 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

11. 

200 

1.50 

2.50 

14. 

1.76 

1.00 

2.50 

12. 

1.65 

1.00 

2.00 

9. 

1.53 

1.25 

2.00 

6. 

2.21 

1.50 

3J?5 

5. 

1  35 

0  75 

2.50 

5. 

1  55 

1.00, 

200 

3.  •* 

1.42 

1.00 

1.75 

4. 

1.88 

1.50 

2.50 

2. 

2.75 

1.50 

4.00 

7. 

2.00 

1.50 

4.00 

4. 

1.94 

1.75 

2.00 

4. 

1.63 

1.50 

2.00 

2. 

2.25 

1.50 

3.00 

8. 

3.13 

1,50 

500 

6. 

2  33 

1.00 

4  00 

4 

2.13 

1.00 

4.00 

12. 

1.94 

1.00 

3.00 

6. 

3.00 

1.00 

4.50 

^  2.08 

1.00 

3.00 

26; 

1  97 

1.00 

1.66 

1  00 

2  50 

25 

1>9^ 

)  00 

2.12 

1  25 

3.00 

22 

2.16 

1.00 

22. 

1  64 

1  00 

2.50 

23 

1|0 

1.00 

200 

1.50 

2  50 

14 

2  15 

1  50 

14. 

1  88 

1.25 

2  50 

13 

1  96 

1.25 

6 

34  50 

30.00 

5 

2  15 

2.00 

4 

1.81 

1.25 

/3. 

2  42 

2.00 

1. 

200 

2  00 

2.00 

2 

2  25 

^  2.00 

5. 

34.60 

30.00 

5 

2.10 

2.00 

4. 

2.00 

1  50 

1. 

1,50 

1.50 

1.50 

2. 

2.38 

2  00^ 

3. 

*?2.17 

2.00 

3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2  50 
4  00 
4.00 

40  00 
2.75 
2  50 
2  75 
2.50 

^0.00 
2.50 
2  50 
2.75 
2.50 


2. 

34  00 

32.00 

36.00 

7 

33.86 

30.00 

40  00 

2. 

200 

2.00 

2.00 

7 

2.25 

2.00 

3.00 

1. 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

*  4. 

2.13 

1.50 

2.50 

4. 

2.31  . 

2.00 

2.75 

3. 

2  17 

2.00 

2.50 

4. 

35.oa 

3^00 

42.00 

12. 

34  00 

15.00 

46.00 

2. 

2.C» 

200 

2.00 

JO. 

2  08 

.2.60 

2.75 

1. 

1.50 

1.50 

1  50 

6. 

1.83 

1  30 

2.50 

1. 

1.50 

1.50 

1  50 

7. 

2.25 

.  2.00 

2.75 

7. 

2.07 

2.00 

2.50 

15. 

0.98 

050 

2.50 

21. 

1  29 

0  50 

2.50 

6. 

1.67 

0.50 

3.50 

9. 

1.36 

0.50 

2  00 

10. 

0.38 

0.50 

8.00 

4. 

0.77 

0.35 

1.50 

16. 

i.n 

0.50 

2.25 

20. 

1.45 

0  75 

2  50 

'  9. 

0.90 

0.50 

1  12 

7 

1  38 

0  75 

2.00 

13. 

1.16 

0.75 

2.00 

8. 

1.94 

1.00 

3.00 

8. 

0.26 

0.10 

0.50  , 

11. 

0.23 

0  10 

0.50 

13. 

0.81 

0.25 

1.50 

10. 

0.7*4 

0  20 

1.00 

11. 

0.51 

b.io 

1  50 

8. 

0.56 

0.20 

1.00 

14. 

0.56 

0.10 

1.50 

10. 

0.55 

0.25 

1.25 

14. 

•  0.80. 

0.25 

1.50 

11. 

0  82 

0  25 

2  00 

7. 

0.75 

^  0,20 

1.50 

5. 

0.90 

0.50 

1.25 

17. 

0.46 

0.30 

1.00 

19. 

0.42 

0  25 

-1.00 

0,64 

0.35 

1.00 

15. 

0.47 

0  30 

1.00 

2Z 

0.14 

^0.10 

0.35 

24. 

0.15 

0.10 

0.40 

27. 

161 

1.50 

3J0 

16. 

2.74 

1.40 

5.00 

53. 

4.11 

3.00 

5.00 

33. 

4.2(L 

2.00 

7.50 

21. 

0.05 

0.00 

0.10 

9." 

0.0^ 

0.01 

0^10 

22.14 

20.00 

32.00  ^ 

8. 

21.25 

20.00 

30.00 

41. 

0^ 

0.10 

23. 

0.08 

'  0.05 

0.12 

0.01 

0.00 

10. 

0.03 

0.00 

0.20 

n. 

5.22 

2M 

lOXK) 

9. 

6.11 

5.00 

10.00 

ERLC 

1  4 

« 

20 

1.97 

,1-2^ 

3.50 

16. 

2  08 

18. 

1.61, 

1  00 

3.00 

14 

1  64 

14 

2.12 

1.45 

.  3.50 

15 

2.28 

13 

1.72 

1.00 

3.60 

11 

1  73 

11. 

2.20 

1  25* 

3.50" 

7 

2.50 

11 

1.84 

1  00 

3.50 

7^ 

2.21 

3 

39.33 

3. 

3.33 

3.  ' 

2.83 

4 

1  88 

3. 

1.83 

'3. 

36.00 

36.00 

36lDp 

4. 

36.00 

2. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4. 

2.88 

2. 

1.50 

1.5Q 

1.50 

3. 

2.83 

5. 

2.30- 

1,50 

3.00 

6. 

2.00 

4. 

1.78 

1.00 

•2.50 

4. 

.2.00 

4 

36.50 

3. 

3.67 

2. 

3.00 

2. 

2.00 

2. 

1.75 

3. 

36.00 

36.0a 

36.00 

10. 

37.00 

4. 

2.75 

2.00 

3.00 

9. 

;2.95 

3. 

1.66 

1.50 

2.50 

7. 

.2.85 

6. 

^'^^ 

1  75' 

3.25 

13. 

1  63 

3. 

1.83 

1.00 

2.50 

8 

2.00 

13. 

1.37 

0  50 

3.75 

16. 

1  34 

6. 

2.67 

0.75 

4,00 

5. 

1.40 

6. 

1.22 

0.60 

2.00 

4 

1  50 

6. 

1.25 

0.50 

2JD0  • 

10. 

1.38 

3. 

1  33 

0.50 

2.00 

6 

1  42 

6. 

2.02 

1.50^ 

2.50 

'  4. 

1.59 

6. 

0  19 

005' 

0.35 

10. 

0  20 

13. 

0.84 

0.05 

3.00 

8. 

0  57 

9. 

0.54 

0.05 

2.00 

8. 

0.38 

10. 

0.52 

0  9n 

1.00 

9k 

0  38 

11. 

0  63 

0.20 

1.00 

6- 

0.37 

6. 

0.37 

0.15 

0.50 

8. 

0.34 

\ 

17. 

0.43 

0.10 

0.67 

11. 

0.43 

11. 

0.61 

0.40 

1.00 

7. 

0.56 

19. 

0.20 

0.10 

0.35  ^ 

9. 

0.16 

16. 

2.39 

1.00 

4.00-* 

3. 

1,67 

34. 

4.55 

3.50 

7.^ 

23. 

5.02 

5. 

0.07 

0  0.^ 

0,10 

\t 

0.10 

5. 

21.00 

20.00 

25.00 

1. 

moo 

24. 

<  0.08 

0.05 

0.15 

*10. 

0.08 

10. 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

2. 

0.01 

9. 

5.67 

5.00 

10.00 

2. 

8.00 

1.25 
1  00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1  00 

38.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1  50 

32  00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
l!50 

32.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

32.00 
2.00 
200 
1.25 
1.50 


0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
•1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0,05 
0.20^ 
0.10' 
0:05 
0.15 
0.20 

0  20 
0.35 
0.10 
1.50 

3.00 

o.fo 


4.00  . 

6. 

2.63 

3.50 

3,00 

6. 

1 .79 

1 .00 

2.50 

4.50 

6. 

2.63 

2.00 

4.00 

7. 

T.86 

1.50 

2.50 

5  00 

2. 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

3  50 

5. 

1.90 

1 .50 

3.00 

40.00 

4.00 

2. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

^  2.' 

''2.00^ 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2. 

1.75'' 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

-2. 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

38.00 

4.00 

2. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2. 

2.00 

2.50 

2. 

1 .75 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

2. 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

4U.UU 

^  5.00 

3. 

2.33 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

2. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2. 

1.75 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2. 

p 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

40.00 

4. 

36.00 

36.00 

36.00 

4.00 

5. 

2.03 

2.00 

2.25 

4.00 

4. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

4. 

1.62 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

*, 

,  2.50 

10. 

1.35 

1.00 

3.00 

200 

5. 

1.70 

f.OO 

2.00 

2.00 

2. 

1.50 

1.00 

*2.00 

2.00 

5. 

1.25 

0.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3 

J.33 

0.50 

2.00 

300 

2. 

.  1.13 

1.00 

1.23 

0.38 

6. 

0.15 

-  0.15 

0.15 

l.OO 

5. 

0.58 

0.10 

1.00 

0.75 

4. 

0.45 

0.10 

1.00 

1.00- 

4. 

*  0.39 

0.10 

1.00 

0.85 

4. 

0.56 

0.15 

1.00 

0.50 

5. 

0.71 

0.10 

1.50 

0.70 

6. 

0.36 

0.25 

0.60 

0.75 

3. 

0.67 

0.55 

0.85 

0.25 

3. 

0.14 

0.10 

0.20 

2.00 

-% 

6.00 

4. 

4.7o 

3.00 

6.Q0 

0.10 

30.(^ 

7 

0.12 

2. 

0.07 

0.0^ 

0.10 

0.01 

0.05 
0.00 
6.00  10.00 
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Example:        The  average  custom  rate  for  moldboard  plowing  in  panhandle  is 
•  '  S3. 21  per. acre. ' 

VIII.    Determining  which  is  cheapest-ownership  or  custom  operator 


Example: 


You  have  125  acres  of  alfalfa  hay  which  you  will  be  cutting  four 
times  annually.  You^have  been  paying  $3.00  per  acre  to  have 
a  custom  operator  swath  your  hay.  You  can  purchase  a  new 
fpu^een  foot  self-propelled  swather  for  $5,850.  The  list  price 
is  $6,500;  ^Gasoline  costs  20<t  per  gallon  and  you  pay  $2.00  per 
hour  for  labor.  You  estimate  that  you  can  swath  five  acres  per 
hour.  If  you  purchase  the  swather  y'ou  would  keep  it  eight  years. 
Is  it  cheaper  to  own  the  swather  or  hire  the  custom  operator? 

Step  A    Determine  acres  of  annual  use 

.    U  *    4  cuttings  x  125  acres  =  500  acres  annual  use 


e    2.       500  acres  annual  use 
^  5  acres  per  hour 

Step  B    Calcelate  ownership 


100  hours  annual  use 


1.       Initial  '      factor  (Refer  to      ^  . 

list  price  ^     table  in  III  of     =  annual  ownership  cost 
information  sheet.) 

^.       $4,500  X  12.3%  =  $799.50  annual  ownership  cost 


3.     8799.50  annual  ownership  cost  $1.60  ownership 
500  acres  of  annual  use            "  cost/acre 

Step  C    Calculate  fuel  cost  per  acre 

1.  ,  Initial  list  price      fuel       fuel        ,  , 

.       _  1,000       ^  price/  factor  = 

.  '    .  '■  .c 

(NO.TE:  Refer  to  table  in  IV  of  information  sheet.) 


2.       6500  x"  s  20  X   79.  =  «?1  0"^  = 

1000  ^  ^-^^  X  ./y.-  S1.UJ  -  ^^^^ 


3.       $1.03  fuel  cost  per  hour  _•  Fuel  cost 

■5  acres  per  hour         ~  "^-^'^  ~  per  2^5^ 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


c  t 


Step  D  'Calculate  repair  cost - 

1.     Initial-list  price.."'^'^^'^"'^^l^.!:",P"'''  Total  acpumulated 

$1000^— X  ^°^^PY  51000  =repaircost 
of  initial  list  price 

(NOTE:  Refer  to  swather  table  in  V-B-2  of  information 
sheet.) 


2. 

3. 
4. 


6500  X  $565  =  3,672.50  = 
$3,672.50 


Total  accu  mute  ted 
repair  cost 


8  years 


459.06  annual  repair  cost 


459.06  annual  repair  cost  _  $.92  per  acre 
500  acres  annually        "  repair,  costs 
Step  E    Calculate  labor  cost  per  acre 

i.       Labor  cost  per  hour      ,  .  '  ^ 

-7  :  rf   =  labor  cost  per  acre 

Acres  per  hour  ^ 


2. 


$2.00 


$.40  labor  cost/acre 


Step  F    Calculate  variable  cost  per  acre  ^  t 

1:     ^Fuel         '    $  .21       '      '  : 

'    2.       Repairs      ,    $  .92  J 

3.       Labor  $  .40 

$1.53  variable  cost  per  acre 

Step'G    Calculate  total  'cost  per  acre  ' 

1.  Ownership  cost  $1.40'        ^  ^ 

2.  Variable  cpst  Zl'ZX  ^o^^l  cQst  per  acre 

■  Step  H  DetermlQe  which  is  cheapest 

*  ].  Custom  cost  per  acre  as  given  in  example  =  $3.00 

2.  Ownership  cost  per  acre  as  determined  =  $2.93 

.  3.  \^perator  would  save  7$  per  acre  by  owning  the  swather 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


rx.  *  Cfalcufafing  break-even  acreage 

Annual  ownership  cost 
Custom  rate-variable  cost 


Acres  needed 
to  break  even 


Example:        $459  annual  ownership  cost  ^  $459   ^  312.24  acres  needed 
$3.00  custom  rate-$1.53  $1.47      to  break  even 

variable  cost 

■Q 

If.  ■  • 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT-CUSTOM 
'SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 


UNIT  VII 

'/^SIGNMENT  SHEET  #V-DETERMINE  CUSTOM  WORK  RATES 


Using  the  table  found  in  VikI  of  information  sheet,  determine  the  following  custonri  rates. 

1.  o  The  average  custom  rate  per  acre  for  moldboarding  in  southwest  Oklahoma. 

2.  The  average  custom  rate  per  acre  for  application  of  dry  fertilizer  in- central 
.Oklahoma., 

3.  "     The_  average  combining  base  rate  for  northeast  Oklahoma. 

'  4.       The  average  custom  charge  for  spike  tooth  harrowing  in  southeast  Oklahoma. 

,5.  '    The  average  custom  charge  for  semi-hauling  one  way  "in  the  panhandle  of 
Oklahoma.  , 

6.  '    The  average  custom  rate  for  planting  cotton  in  west  central  OklahnB  onf39 
inch, rows  without  any  type  of  band  application  and  without  fertilizer. 


( 
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MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENTrCUSTOM 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
>  UNIT  VII 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2-DETERMINE  COST  OF  CUSTOM 
HIRING  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 


1.       Detei'mine  if  it     cheaper ^to  own  a  macRirfe  or  hire  a  custom  operator  for 
the  following  problem. 

You  have  200  acres  of^alfalfa  which  you  will  be  cutting  4  times  annually.  You 
have  been  paying  $3.10  per  acre  to  have  a  custom  operator  swath  your  hay". 
You  can  purchase  a  new  14  foot  self-propelled  swather  for  5,700.  The  list 
price  is  $6,300. <3asoline  cost  20$  per  gallon  and  you  pay  $2.00  per  hour  for 
labor.  You  estimate  that  you  can  swath  4  acres  per  hour.  If  you  purchase  the 
swather  you  would  keep  it  6  years. 

(NOTE:  Usejhe  same  ^epsr- as  given  in  VIII  of  information  sheet.) 


— 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 

2.   ■   Determine  the  number  of  acres  needed  to  break  even  with  the  present  Custom  <-  -  .  -a 
rate  using  the  situation  stated  in  question  1  of  this  assignment  ^eet. 

(NOTE:  ^ Ownership  cost  ^  Acres  to  equal 

*  Npustom  rate-variable  cost     custom  rate 


0  *< 
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•JVIACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT"  MANAGEMENT-CUSTOM 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
UlsflT  VII 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3-DETERMINE  BREAK-EVEN  POINTS 


Determine  the  number  of  acres  needed  to  break  even  with  the  present  custom 
rate  using  the  following  example. 

The  custom  rate  for  combining  wheat  is  $4.00  per  acre.  You  are  considering 
buying  a  new  combme  for  $9,900.00  that  that  has  an  initial  list  price  of 
$11,000.00.  This  machine  will  harvest  Jour  acres  per  tiour.  Gasoline  costs  20* 
per  gallon  and  you  pay  $2.00  per  hour  ?or  labor.  You  plan  to  keep  the  combine  ' 
10  years  and  use  the  machine  125  hours  per  year.^ 

Step  A    Calculate  total  ownership  cost  using  table  found  in  III  of  information 
sheet.*  Initial  Jist^ price  x  (Tabl^%)  -  Annual  ownership  cost   - 


Step  B    Calculate  fuel  cost  per  acre.  Refer  to  fuel  factor  table  on  IV  of 
information  sheet. 

Oy^^  ^        P^'c^  X        ^^^^^^  "  fuel  cost) per  hour 

Fuel  cost/hour     r    ,   ^  ^ 

 r       ='fue  Tcost  per  acre 

acres  per  hour  '  ^ 

Step-C    Calculate  repair  cost.  Refer  to  taliig  found  in  V  of  information  sheet 

^nitial  'list- Vice  .  ^'^"'^"fn'n^  oTStiT  -  Total  accumulated  ^ 

"   1000        X    P'''^!TnrtV  ~     .repair  cost  > 

list  price 

Total  accumulated  repair  cost  *       .  ' 

'  =  annua  repair  cost 

Number  of  "^ears  ^ 

«# 

.Annual  repair  cost  .  .  .  * 

Hours  used  annually  ^  "^P^"'^  P^"" 

/•    /      •      .  •  ..    ,  ' 

Repairs  per  hour  . 

-ir-^   =  Repairs  per  acre 

Acres  per  hour        ncpauD  pci  a 

Step  D    Calculate  l^bor  cost  per  acre  *  ^ 

.  Cost  per  hour  _  Labor 
acres  per  hour^     Cost  per  acre  •  ^  , 

•  Step.  E    Calculate  variable  cost  per  acre-(Add-fuel,  repairs/and  labor  cost  per 
^acre.)  ^ 


V 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3 

Step  F    Calculate  break-even  acreage- 

(NOTE:  Ownership  cost'  _  Acres  to  equal 

Custom  rate-Variable  cost  ~  cystom  rate) 


■V 
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MACHINERY' AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT-CUSTOM 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
UNIT  VII 

ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 
Assignment  Sheet  #1  ...  <^ 

1.  .$3.45  per  acre 

2.  $.98  per  acre  , 

3.  $4.55  per  acre 
5             4.       $1.63  per  acre 

5.  $.63  per  mile  >^        ,  ^ 

6.  $1.50  per  acre 

Assignment  Sheef#2 

^  •■ 

'1.       a.     -4  cutting  x  200  acres  =  800  acres  Snnuajj  use 

o  ^ 

800  acres  annual  use  .  ,  *  ♦ 
 ^                 =  20D  hours  annua|  use  • 

b.    6300  X  10.8%  =  $680.40  annuaLownership  cost 

680^40  >  u-  . 

800 —  "        ownership  cost  pef  acre 

*  c.  6300 


,0 


X  .20  X  .79  =  $1.00  fuel  cost  per  hour 
$1.00  . 


4  acres  per  hour 
d.  .  6300 


=  $.25  fuel  cost  per  acre 


1000 


X  $905  =  $5701.50  accumulated  repair  cost 


L        ^  =  $14^5.37  annual  repair  cost 

\  ^  '  ^  4  years 

A)!^  M    =?  $1.78  per  acre  repair  cost 

800  acres  .annually  ^       k         ^  ^ 


$2.00  .  *       ^ , 

4  acres  per  hour  "  2'^°  '^^^^  ^^t  per  acre 


f.  Variable  cost  per  acre: 

,  Fuel  (.25)  repajfs  (51.78)  labor  (.50).=  52.53 

g.  Ownership  cost  =  5.85  per  acre 

Variable  cost  =  P^^  ^^^^ 

3.38 

ANSWER:  It  would  cost  5.38  per  acre  to  own  the"^acl;iine 'rather  than 
h|re  custom  operator 

^  -> 

Ownership  cost  -  680.40      680.40  *  '  - 

— ;  ^     =   —  =  14447.6  acres  , 

Custom  rate  -  53.00  .47  . 

minus  variable  cost  - 

52.53  '  .  . 

4  cuttings  per  year  1447.6  -r-  4  =  3.61.9  acres  of  alfalfa  needed  to  breakeven 
with  custom  rate  ^ 


Assignment  Sheet  #3 


a.     B1 1,000  xMO.7%  =  51 J 77  annual  ownership  cost 

^        Vooo  ^  ^'^^  ^  -^^  "  ^^'^"^  ^-^^^  ^^^^ 

c.     $lV,000  ^  ^  ^  - 

TOOO  ^  51,881  ttxa\  accumulated  repair  cost 

f^SBI  total  accunrvulated  repair^»cost      ^^r.r..^*         .        -  ^ 

'  10  years  « —  ~'  5188. TO  annual  repair  cost 


$188.10  annual  repair  cost  ^o*  L    .     ^        *  ^ 

■  125  hour.s  annu^lLy        =  ^^'^^  P^^hour* 


51f50  repairs' per  hour     ^  . 
,  4  acres%er  hour    .  =  ^-37  repairs  per  acre  . 

d.  52:00  pe^  hoUr        ^  '       /  .         -  > 
.     '4  acres  p^ur  "  ^-50  per  acre 

e.  Variable  cosf-Fuel'  (.43),  repains' (.37),  ^labor  (.50)  equals  51.30  variable 
cost  per  acre             '  /  ^  ^  . 

f.  Ownership  cost    ^5l,177._  51,177  ^  436  acres 
Custom  rate-  ^     T  '54.00  "52.70 


varVble  to  equal  »  *  51.30 

custom  rate 


A 
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ACHINEBY  AND  EQUIPMENT  .MANAGEMENT-CUSTOM. 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP 
UNIT  VII 


TEST 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  ot  the  prop^  definition 

i  1. 


-a,.  Operating  costs  which  include 
repair  bill^,  maintenance,  gas, 
oil  and/or  lubrication,  and 
general*  upkeep      \  ^  i 

h.  Includes  depreciation;  taxes. 


insurance,  and  interest  o^ 
investments 


r 


Fixed  costs 
Variable  costs 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  custom  servi^ 
Place  an  "X"  by  correct  answers. 

Advantages: 

.  a.  Ownership  costs  arfe  eliminated  » 

'    '  b.  It  is  nearly  always  cheaper  to  hire  custom  operators  than  to  own 
machinery  /   ^    '  ' 

c.  There  may  be  benefits /rom  newer  machinery,  a  skilled  operator,  and 

less  time  required    /  ^ 

-     *     -  s 
#.  ' 

.Disadvantages:  ^  ,  *  •  * 

 d.  Service  may-rfot  be  available  when  the  job  is  ready 

 e.  Capital  can  .be  invested  in  other  enterprises 

If  the  annual  fixed  cost  was  19.8%  of  the  initial  list  price,  what  would  the 
annual  ownership  cost  for  a  $9,000  combine  be? 

w  *   '    ■  "'^•^  *  / 

Apply 'the*  following  infcjfriTration  in  determining  fuel  cost  per  aere. 


P[ue\  cost  per  hour  =  $1.10 
A^res  per  hour  =  5 


fuel-  cost  per  acre  ^ 


Apply  the  fotlowing,  information Mn  dete^-mining  per  acre  repair  cost. 

=  *      ppr  acre*,repair  cost 


$15P0  annual  repair  cost 
800  \  acres  ^ 


\ 


6.       Apply  the  following  informatioff  Trv  determining  the  labor  cost  per  acre 


$1.75  labor  cost  per  hour' 
acres  per  nour  • 


labor  cost  per  acre 


Determine  custom  rates 'when  given  a  chart 


Determine  if  it  is  chp^ppV  io  own  a  , machine  or  hire  the  custom  operator. 

7  V  i'      ^  / 

Determine/ the  »;iumber  of  acres  a  machine  must  be  u^d  to  break  even  with 
the  custom  rate!  /        *    '  I 

■  ■   ■      '  ■   i  / 

(NOTE:  n  this  has  n6t  been  accomplished  prior  to  thfe  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  th^  above  activities  (7,  8,  and  9)  sholild  be  completed.) 

/  \ 
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"  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT-CUSTOM 
SERVICE  VERSUS  OWNERSHIP  % 

UNIT  VII       •  - 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

>1.     ,a.  2 

.'    b.y  1 
2.  i 


I 
I 


/    -c  /     .  " 

d 

3.  9000  X  19.8%  =  $1782.00 

.  / 

4.  .      UO  _ 
5  " 


5. 


5. 

7.       Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

§.     ^Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

9.       Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  . 
SUPE^RVISED  FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  Unit  I,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  reasons  for  using  enterprise 
analysis.  He  should  be  able  to  calculate  unit  cost  analysis  and' evaluate  each  enterprise^ 
he  owns.  He  should  be  able  to  identify  strong  and  weak  points  oi  each  enterprise  and/ 
conipare  them  to  his  fellow  classmates'.  This  knowledge  m\i  be  evidenced  through 
demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  post  test. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


'After  completion  of  five  hours  of  instruction,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Name  four  reasons  for  usipg  enterprise  analysis. 

2.  Calculate  unit  cost  analysis  for  eact|  enterprise  owned. 

3.  Identify  strong  and  weak  points  of  each  enterprise  and  compare  to  fellow 
classmates! 

4.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  aVialyze  each  enterprise  owned  by  completing 
the  assignment  sheets.  ^ 


\ 


ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  '» 
SUPERVISED  FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED,  ACTIVITIES 


Ag.  IV 


I.  Instructor: 

Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

^  y 

B.  Provide  studerg^s  with  information  and  assignment  sheets.  ) 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  .^^ 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

1  ^ 

E.  Give  test.  «  ^  // 

r 

II.  Students:  /  j 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  intormation  sheets. 

.  C.    Complete  each  assignment  sheet  that  pertains  to  your  enterprise. 
13.    Take  test. 

INSTRUCJIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  '  Infbrmation  sheets 

/ 

C.  Assignment  sheets 


I.  I 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

D?  Test 


Assignment  Sheet  #1--Breeding  Enterprise  Analysis 

Assignment  Sheet  #2-Feeding  Enterprise  Analysi's 

Assignment  Sheet  #3.-Crop  Enterprise  Analysis 

Assignment  Sheet  #4-Dairy  Enterprise  ^Analysis 


J 


/ 
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E.  Ansyvers  to  test 
References: 


A.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Supervised  Training  Record  Book. 
Vocational  Agriculture,  State  department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

"  'B.'  Texas  Agricultural  Education  Instructional  Materials.  Texas 
Agricultural  Education  Teaching  Materials  Center,  College  Station, 
Texas. 


/ 


SUPERVISED  FARM 

^  ,  UNIT 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ANALYSrS  AND  EVA\LUATION  OF 

ING  PROGRAM 


INFORMATION  SHBET 


I.    Reasons  for  using  enterprise  analysis 

A.  Aids  in  planning  future  farm  and  ran^h  operations 

B.  Allows  comparison  of  one  enterprise  to\anoth^r 
» C.     Identifies  management  decisions 

\ 

D.    Evaluates  efficiency  as  marrager  \  ^ 

II.    Unit  cost  analysis 

A.    Breeding  enterpirise 

2. 

■  3. 


Number  of;  breeding  animals 


Percent  of  calf  crop 
Percent  of  lamb  crop 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Number  of  pigs  weaned  per^litter^ 
Weight  of  calves  at,  weanjng  ' 
Weight  of  pigs  at  35  days 


B.     Feeding  enterprise 
1. 
2. 
'  3. 
4 


Number  of  animals  on  feed 

\ 
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Starting  weight  of  animals 
Filial  weight  of  animals  '  , 

Number  of  days  on  feed'- 
Total  gain  in  pounds  ^  ^ 

a.  Subtract  starting  weight  from  final  weight 

b.  Example 


Final  weight  of 'barrow 
Starting  weight  of  barrow 
Total  gain  in  pounds 


215  pounds 
40  pounds 
175 


ERLC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Pounds  gained  per  day 

a.  ,   Divide  gain  per  animal  in  pounds  by  number  of  days 

on  feed      .        '  * 

b.  Example 

Total  gain  of  bar-row^        '  T75  pounds 

Number  of  days  on  feed  90  days 

175  v-r  90  =  1.94  pounds  gained  per  day 


7. 
8. 


Pounds'  of  feed  fpd 


Pounds  of  feed  required  oer  pound  of  gain 


Crop  enterprise 

1.  Number  of  acres  in  enterprise 

2.  Amount  of  seed  used  per  acre 

3.  Fertilizer  used 

a.  Kind 

b.  Pounds  per  acre 

c.  Cost  per  acre 


4.  Yield  ^er  acre 

a/    Total  production  divi^d  by  number  of  acres 

b.  Example 

•  > 
Produced  16,000  bushels 
Number  of  .acres  400  / 

4cKSP«<*^>**^*MCT060  bushels  -r  400  acres  =  40  bu.  <per  acre 

5.  Cost  per  bushel,  pounds,  tons 

a.     Total  expenses  divided  by  total  production 

b:  Example 

Produced  16,000  bushels 
Total  expense  > 
16,000  bushels  =  total  expense 


INFORMATION  SHEET 
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D.    Dairy  enterprise 

1.       Number  of  cows  in  production 
^  2.       Average  production  per  cow 

3.  Average  butterfat  production  per  cow 

4.  Average  butterfat  percent  for  herd 

5.  Feed  cost  per  pound-of .  btitteifat^  produced 
III.    Strong  and  weak  points 

Strong 

1.  Breeding 

a.    '  90%  calf  crop 
125%  lamb  crop 
8.5  p\gs  weaned  per  Mister 
Weighting 


ERLC 


A 


Facilities 


/ 

Feeding 

a.  Effic 

ency 

b.  ;  VVeigP 

ling 

c.  Paras 

ite  and  disuse  control 

d.  Facil 

ties 

e.  -  Wate 

r  supply 

Crops 

a.  Qual 

ty. 

b.  Ferti 

izer  \ 

« 

c.  Weec 

d.  Yield 

Seedbed  preparation 


/ 
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B.  Weak 


1. 


H5> 


2. 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Dairy 

a  Testing  and, records 

t 

b.  ^  Water  supply 

i 

c.  Sanitation 

d.  Yield 


e.     Parasite  and  disease  control  ^ 

4 

Breeding 

a.  Less  than  90%  calf  crop 

b.  Less  than  125%  lamb  crop 

c.  Weaning  less  than  eight  pigs  per  litter 

■J 

d.  Poor  facilities 

k 

Feeding  * 

a.  Poor  feed  conversion 

b.  Poor  feeding  facilities 

c.  Failure^  to  provide  adequate  wat^^  supply 

d.  Failure  to  teed  a  balanced  ration 

e.  Poor  parasite  and  ^isease  control 
Cropi 

a.  Failure  to  plant  high  quality  seed 

b.  Failure  to  fertilize 

c.  Poor  weed  control  management 

d.  Yield  too  Io\a) 

e.  Poor  seedbed  preparation 


ERLC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

4.  Dairy 

a.     Poor  records 
^  b.     Failure  to  test  produc^n 

c.  .Poor  sanitation 

d.  Poor  parasite  and  disease  control 

(NOTE:  The  teacher  may  wi?h  to'give  the  students  the  standards  of  the'* 
local  community  or  the  county.  We  suggest  that  students  with  the  same 
enterprise  Connpare  and  evaluate  each  other's  records.)         "  . 


( 

\  ■ 
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ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
SUPERVISED  FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
UNIT  I  • 


J 


ASSIGNMEISIT  SHEET  #J-B'REEDING  ENTERPRISE  ANALYSIS' 


Circle  Enterprise  \ 
Beef)  Sheep,' Swine 

Breed 


School  Year 


Date  Started 


Nujnber  of  ^reeding  animals . 

Pefcen^of  calf  crop 

Percent  of  Iamb  crop 

Number  of  pig>  weaned 
per  litter 


Date  Closed 


State, 
Standards 


Local 
Standards 


Goals^  « 


/ 


440  Steers 
410  Heifers 


.Weight  of  calves  at  weaningN 
:  Weight  of  pigs  at  35'  days  '  ^0  pounds 

X 

Cost  per  pound  of  .gain    '  »  ^  ' 

Str^^g  Points 

2. 
3. 

Suggestions  for  I  reproving  Weak  Points^  ^ 


Weakroirrts 
1. 
2. 


r 

\ 
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^  •    ANALYSIS  AINID  EVALUATION  PF 
SUPERVISED  TARM  TRAINING  PROGkRAM 
/  UNIT  \^ 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2"FEEpiNG^ 


•  Circl^  Enterprise 
Beet  Sheep,  Swine 


Breed 


Date^  Started 


Date  Closed 


Number  of  animals  on  feeei. 
Starting  weight  of  animals 
Final  weight  of  animals 
.  f    ^  Number  of  days  on  feed 


< 


t^^gain  in  "i^gynds 
Total  gain  per  day 

fed 


^^fiqunds'of  feed  fe< 

'  Pounds  of^^Jfei^gguired 
per  pouixLof  gain-' 


"  *;*  Cost  perVnit  ' 
Strbrfil'Poitjts 

-  ,  1.  ■  ■  '  ■ 


State 
Standards 


Local 
Standards 


G^als 


1. 


150  days 
75  days 


155  days 


_(Swfne). 
^(She^pj 


.  (BeefJ 


ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
SUPERVISED  FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
UNIT  1^        ,  N 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEST  #3-CR0P  ENTERPRISE  ANALYSjS 


Crop 
Dalle  Started 


Nu  nber  of  acres  in  enterprise 

Anrjount  of  seed  used  per  acre 

/ 

Cost  of  seed  per  acre 
Fertilizer  used  ^. 
Kifxi: 
cj   Pounds  per  acre: 
Cost  per  acre: 
Chemicals  used 
Kind:  ♦ 
Pounds  per  acre; 
Cost  per  acre: 
•  Titbge  cost  per  acre 
costs  "^V?* 
Yield  per  acre 

Cost  per  bushel,  pounds,  tons^. 
Strong  Points   .  . 

3. 


lERJC 


Current  School  Year 
bate  Closed 


Local 
Standards 


Goats 


7 


0'^     -  . 


Weak  Points 

2.  •  . 
3. 


(11 


il 
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UNIT  I 
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Breed 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  *#4-DAIRY  ENTERPRISE  ANALYSISn' 


Current  School  Year 


Date  Started 


\ 


\ 


Number  of  cows  in 


Date  Closed 


^State  ' 
Standards 


Local 
Standards 


Goals 


Average  production  per  cow 

12,100  lbs. 

Average  butterfat 

productio^i  per  cow     *  ^ 

•  i 

436  lbs/ 

Average  butterfat  percent 
for  herd 

3.6% 

Feed  cost  per  pound  of  \ 
butterfat  produced  \ 

.^Ibs.         .    .     •  • 

\ 

Strong  Points 

VV^k  Points 

> 

,     1.  ■ 

< 

2. 

3.  'j 

3. 

.Suggestions  for  Improving  Weak  Points 

.1.      .  -  . 

3. 


>P.| 
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ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
SUPERVISED  FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
UNIT  I 


•TEST     ,  .        '     '  . 

Name,  four  reasons  for  using  enterprise  anal^is. 
a. 

c.  ^  *  ' 

d.  ^ 
Calculate  the-  following  problems: 

a.  John  Doe,  a  freshman,  owns  a  Hereford  steer.  He  purchased  the  steer 
September  1,  and  the  steer  weighed  600  pounds.  He  fed  the  steer  for  140 
days  and  the  final  weight  was  1,050  pounds.  What  was  the  total  weight 
g^in  and  average  gain  per  day? 

1)  Total  weight  gain   

2)  Average  daily  gain   ' 


Jim  Smith  planted  20  acres  of  wheat  which  yielded  a  total  production  of 
1000  bushels.  What  was  his  yield  per  acre? 


Bill  White  is  milking  20  Hofstein  cow^  with  a  total  production  of  266,800 
pounds.  What  is  the  average  production  per  cow  and  average  butterfat  per 
cow  using  3.6%  butterfat?  ^  ' 

1)  Average  production  per  cow    ^ 

2)  Average  butterfat  per  cow   - 


Identify  strong  and  Weak  points  of  each  enterprise  and  tfbmpare  to  fellow 
classmates!  ^         '  -  , 

DemoYtstrate  the  ability  to  analyze  each  enterprise  owned  by  completing  the 
assignment  sheets.  *  . 


4* 

\ 


Ay 
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ANALYSIS  AKTd  EVALUATION  OF 
SURgRVISED  FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
UNIT  I 

<  ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1.  a.  Aids  in  planhing  future  farm  and  ranch  operations 

b.  Allows  comparfton  oS  one  enterprise  to  another 

c.  Identifies  management  decisions 

d.  Evaluates  efficiency  as  manager 

i 

2.  a.  1)    450  ^pounds 

^  2)     3.2  pounds  * 

^b.  25  bushels^ 

c,  1)  ^  1^340  pounds 

2)    480  pounds  »  ^  ;  , 

'     •  r 
and  4.       Performance  skilfs  will  be  evaluated  by  the  instructor. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  FFA  PROGRAM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  O^ECTIVE 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  define  terms  associated  with 
a  program  of  activities,  select  the  major  divisions  of  the  FFA  program,  and  match  the 
chapter  .activities^^  with  the  proper  division.  He  should  be  able  to  list  the  parts  that  are 
included  in  a  program  of  activities  form  and  select  factors  that  contribute  to  a  satisfactory 
program  of  activities.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on 
a  unit  test.  '  ,  , 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE 


\ 


After  completion  pf  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:  ^ 

1.       JDefine  tjerms  associated  with  the  FFA  program  of  activities. 

Select  from  a  list  the  benefits  of  having  a  well  planned.program  of  activities. 
Select  from  a  list  the  major  divisions  of  the  FFA  program  of  activities. 
List  the  parts  that  a  program  of  activities  form  should -contain. 
Select  the  factors  that  contribute  to  a  satisfactory  program  of  activities. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Select  from^  a  list  the  steps  to  follow  in  constructing  and  conducting  a 
prograrrj  of  activities. 

Matph  the  chapter  activity  with  the  proper  divisions  within  the  program 
of  activities. 


Develop  a  FFA  program  of  activities. 


ERIC 
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DEVELOPING  THE  FFA  PROGRAM 'OF  ACTIVITIES 

UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Instructor:, 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  ^ 

B.  Prpvide  students  with  jnfprmation  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  . 

D.  ,  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Give  test.    ^  1 

II.  Students: 

T 

A.  '  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

|/      C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Included  in  this  un|t: 

A.    Objectiues  • 

B».    Information  sheet  .  ,  .  *  ^ 

C.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Develop  the  FFA  Program  of  Activities  i 

D.  Test 

E.  'Answers  to  test 

References:  ^  '    ^  • 

A.  Official  FFA  Manual  for  the  National  Organization  for  Students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture,  Alexandria,  \/irginia/1972. 

B.  The  New  FFA,  Chapter  Champions.  (Ideas^for^^'chapter  action),  Washington, 
D.C.  (20202):  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,* 
and  Welfare.  ^       '  ^^'^ 

C.  National  FFA  Organization.  Chapter  Guide  to  FFA  Activities  1972-73. 
Washington,  D.C*  (20202):  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfacf 
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Developing  the  ffa  program  OF'ACTiviThES 

UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.    Terms  an 


definitions 


Progfam  of  activities -Outline  of  activities  cove/ing  a  definite  period  which 
Jes  specific  gpals,  ways  and  means  of'  reaching  these  goals,  and 
ions  for  checking  on  the  accomplishments 

B.     Execiitive  ^mmtitee--Committee  jnade  ap  of  chapter  officers  and  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  ^        J  ■  ' 

(N0T|:  In  smaller  chapiters  the  officers  usually  make  up  the  executive 
committee.)  -  .    .  ' 

Sub-coiVimitte4--Members  other  tfi.an  the  chairrhStt'  that  make  up  a 
commitie^^jwithin  the  program  of  ^ctivitiBs 

(NOTE: \sub-cofi^mittee  members  sliould  be  'cht)sen  according  to  their 
int^rests.'^  '  ,  [    ■  '   '  .  ^     "  ' 

II.  Benefits  of  ya  .v^ell  planned  program  of  acyvities  . 

A.  Include  goals  that  serve  as  a  m^ns  of  directmg  trie  chapter  activities  in 
a  positive  manner  ^ 

B.  Provide  schoolV^dministration  and  community  with  a- better  understanding 
of  the  local  chapter  *    *    ^  . 

C.  Provide  opporturHjy  for  menpberSi?^to  use  and  develop  skills^aught  in 
vocational*  agriculta{|^_  ^/        5  ' 

D.  Point  out  the  vital  p&t  FFA  has  in  a  vocational  agriculture  department 

Necessary  for  proper  cha\ter  recognition  oft  the /local,  state,  and  rjatronal 
l«vel  . 

F. '  Represent  the  combined  thinking  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  involves 
every  member, 

III.  Major  di\^isions  of  nhe  FFA  program  of\€tiyities 

A.  Supervised  agricultural  occupation^  exper^hce 

B.  Cooperation 
C-  -Xiomrriunity  seKoce^ 

\,  D.  Leadership 

■ 

E.  ^ernings,  savings,  and  .investments 
/>  « 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


\' 


F.  Conduct  of  meetings 

G.  SchoN^ip 

H.  Recreation 

I.  Public  relations  ^ 
J.^  Participation  in  state  and  .piatipnal  activities 
Parts  of  a  program  of  activities  form  ' 
A:  Division  Orf  thje. program  of  activities  ^ 

B.  Activities  to  be  participated  in  under  tl?e  Division 

C.  Names  of  the  committee  members .^^Jho  will  be  responsibje  for  each  activity 

D.  Goals  to  be  accomplished  under  each  activity 

■  V 

,E.    Ways  andVieans  of  reaching  each  goal 

"  F.    Accomplishment  information  upon  the  completion  of  each  goal 
Factors  that  contribute  to  a^tisfactory  program  of  activities 

A.  Sufficient^^fime  given  to  evaluate,  plan,  and  organize  chapter  activities 

B.  Final  j^gram  of  activities  are  planned  early  in  school  year 

C.  Resource*  personnel  used  in  program  planning  and  evaluation  ' 


^Chaj4enging/ahd  practical  goals  selected  and  based  upon  interest  and  needs 
of/the  member^;  school,  and  community 


E.  /A  welj/ developed,  realistic^,  and  workable  ways  and  means 
Committee  organization  and  membership  cooperation 

G.  ^Adequate  financing  provided  for  all  activities  - 

H.  All  members  realize  it  is  their  program  and  are  involved 

I.  Review  of  thfe  calendar  of  activities  with  the  school  administrator 

J.     Program  of  activities  displayed  on  a  wall  chart  or  each  member  "has  a  copy 


7^ 
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rNlFORMATION^HEET 

VI.    Steps  in, 'constructing  and  conductj;^g  a  program  of  activities 

A.  Have  continuous  ^nd  periojdic  evaluation  of  Vie  chapter  activities 

B.  Have  executive  connmitt^i  underihe  guidance  of  the  advisor,  appoint  the 
program  of  activities  pommittees 

C.  Choose  subcommi^ee  members  acicording  to  their  interests  insofar  as 
possible  "  y 

D.  Encourage  vice-president  to  meet  with  each  committee  to  assist  them  in 
formulating  their  phase  of  the  program  of  activities 

fi 

E.  From  copies  of  the  programs  of  activities  of  the  state  association  and^the 
V    national  organization,  select  and  list  items  to  be  included  in  the  chapter 

program 


F.  Secure  copies  of  other  chapter  programs  and  get  ideas  oiWther  suitable 

program  ideas   ^       '  '  « 

* 

G.  Have  the  committe^s  on  prograrft  of  activities  report  back  regularly  to  the 
chapter  -  ^ 

H.  Instruct  the  vice-president  to  keep  informed  on  committee  progress  and 
to  'make  regular  reports  to  both  the  president  and  advisor 

U     Direct  the  reporter  to  record  the  chapter  accomplishments  on  the  program 
of  acti\/ities  wall  chart  or  on  a  regular  activity  report  form 

VII.    Chapter  activities  included  in  each  major  division   .  *  .    "  . 

A.    Supervised  agricultural  occupations  ^exp&rience 

.  1.      j^ha^t&r  sponsors  \activities  that  increase  the  scope   of  the 
'Supervised  occupational  experience  programs  of  'the  members 

Examples: 

a.  During  the  summer  before  entering  the  vocational  agriculture 
.program,  have  a  meeting  with  the  parents,  students,  and 
advisors  to  discuss  a  supervised  occupational  experience  ^ 

'  program 

b.  Explain  the  value  of  record  keeping  to  parents  and  students 

c.  Visit  programs  of  outstanding  members  and  former  members 
such  as  State  Farmer^--apd  American  Farmers  . 

d.  ^  Provide  a  chapter  loan  program, ancl^invite  a  loan  association 
"  representative  or  other  knowledgeable  person  to  discuss  loans 
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"e.  Show  films  of  agricultural  subjects;  some  good  sources  for 
agricalture  oT  FF^\Mflmsr  are:  The'^Venard  Organization, 
Peoria,  Illinois  6161 1;  (Vtodern  Talking  Pictures  Sen/ice,  1212 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10035;  and 
Farm  Film  Foundation,  1425  H'Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005 

f.  Conduct  tours  of  leadingi commercial  operations  that  relate 
to  the  agricultural  Jndustry 

g.  '   Maintain  ^  chapter  bulletin  board  with  a  list  of  Wilslble 

jobs  as  determined  by  surveys  and  newspaper  help  wanted 
ads 

h.  Contact  local  employment  agencies  and  other  agricultural 
agenci^es  >to  locate  work  experience*  for  the  rnembers 

P 

i.  Arrange  for  urban  students  to  have  a  place, for -projects  such 
as  school  fai^,  greenhouse,  or  others  ^ 

■  ■  ( 

j.      Establish  a  rerftal  system  whereby  students  rent  production 
space  (4x12  foot  plot  for  horticulture  or  one  acre  plots 
-  for  school  farrii);  set  a  yearly' or  monthly  rental  fee  to  give 
students  experience  in  rental  and  bookkeeping;  student  is 
responsible  for  everything  in  his  plot 

k.  Establish  supplementary  programs  such  as  beekeeping,  fish 
farming,  rabbits,  and  others 

CI 

Conducts  activities  which  improve  the  quality  of  the  supervised 
occupational  experience  programs  of  its  n^em'bers 

Examples: 

a.  Establish  livestock  chains  " 

b.  Provide  the  opportunity  for  junior  membership  in  breed 
associations  ^ 


c.  Provide    information    concerning   the   use   of  artificial 
insemination 

d.  Participate  in  shows,  fairs,  and  livestock,  contests 

e.  Establisfe-a -rent-lease  agreement  for  agricultural  equipment. 

f.  Conduct  demonstration  plot  and  animal  experiments 


Ag.  IV 
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Members  conduct  k:tivities  that  promote  plant  and/or  animal  loss 
prevention  .  '  * 

Examples: 

a.  Show  a  film  on  the  u^  of  proper  sanitation  practpes-Some 
good  sources  are.  United  States  Steel;  your  ^tate  Health 
Departtmerit;  and  Breed  Associations 

b.  Sponsor  pesticide  safety  program-Some  soured  for  materials 
are  all  major  agricultural  chemical  companies,  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration/^and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

(NOT^:  *See  FFA  Safety  Handbook  for. other  sources  and 
rhai^ing  addresses.)  '  . 

}J 

.  c.     Have  veterinarian  exf^ain  , disease  prevention  ^and  parasi^ 
^    control  of  livestock 

d.  Have  Soil  Conservation  representative  explain  the  proper  use 
of  chemicals  oij^^ops 

Conduct  gain(^  and  weight  contests 

f*     Assist  other'agricultural  agencies  with  animal  he^th  programs 

g.  Provide  TecOmrriendations  m  harvesting,  grading,  stcTrage,  and 
'  marketitig  of*  ck 

h.  Conduct  fertilizer  and  ca*kural  demonstrations 

Chapter  conducts -  activities  to  improve  agricultural  mechanics 
occupational  experiences  of  members  ' 

_  trStemples:  <*  . 


a.  ""G^^u^t^actor  driving  and  maintenance  contests 

b.  Sponsor  mechancial  skills  contests  \. 

c.  Make  ,shop  facilities  available  to  members  on  a  regularly 
^  sche^dt^ed 'basis  •  ^ 

d.  ^Attend  agricultural  machinery  demonstrations         /  ^  ^ 

e.  Arrange  for  students  to  receive  work  experience  in 
agricultural  mechanics  by  setting  up  working  Arrangements 
with  -local  implement  dealers  ' 

f.  Arrange  for  local  impleme|/)t  dealers  to- provide  knocked 
'       down  equipment  to  be^asse|rij;>ted  by  agricultural  mechanics 

class  *       ^  .  * 

.  •  IT  ... 
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5.       Chapter  recognizes^outstanding  supervised  agricultural  occupations 
experience  programs 

Examples: 

a.  Establish  "Grain  Club";  trophies  are  presented  to  the  top 
two  producers  in  the  club 

b.  Provide  shop  project  awards 

c.  Participate  in  Soil  Conservation  Essay  Contest 
Ci-     Post  progress  charts  on  project  supervision 

e.     Post  pictures  of  outstanding  project  enterprises 


f.     Provide  proficiency  awards  from  national  organization 


B.  Cooperation 


1.       Chapter  sponsors  cooperative  purchasing  and/or  sales  activities 
•*  Examples:' 

a.  ,  Combine  member  crop  and  live^ock  punijhases  to  obtain 

financial  savings  through  bulk  rate  prices      '  / 

\* 

b.  ^   Patronize   and    increase    member    invalvement  ^in  local 

cooperatives  1  \  ^  ^  jL 

c.  Establish  a  record  ^keeping  cooperative  and/or  ai^srst  members 
in  joining  record  keeping  cooperative 

d.  Establish  and  maintain  a  "Chapten..Exchang^"  bulletin  board 
■with  a  current  listing  of  items  for  sale  or  wanted  ^ 

e.  Establish  a  community  cooperative  by  selling  supplies  to, 
local  farmers  at  wholesale  price 

f.  Establish  and  operate  a  Junior  Production  Credit  Association 


er|c 
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Chapter  provides  agricultural  services  for  members 

/ 

Examples: 

a.  Establish  a  cooperative;  draw  up^a  constitution  and- by-laws, 
have  participating  chapter  members  serve  as  the  board  of 
directors,  hire  a  member  as  the  manager,  sell  shares  on  the 
basis  of  hours  worked,  declare  ajvidends,  and  in  general 
operate  as  a  cooperative  business;  d^apters  have  established 
cooperatives  in  several  areas  includi^ig: 

t)       Chapter  farm 

2)  Livestock  ^  \    .      "  ' 

3)  .  Crop 

4)  Horticulture 

f 

5)  Beekeeping 

6)  ^  Orchard  spraying 

7)  Irrigation 

.     ,   8)       Mafeh  mery 

b.  Establish  a,^vestock  breeding'  service  cooperative 

c.  Establish  livestock  chain 

d.  Purchase  anb  loan  equipment  needed  by  members  ^ 


e.     Join  the  state  cattleman*s  association 


f.     Provide  student  assistants  for  USDA  officials  working  with 
the  screw-worm  eradication  program 

Chapter  conducts  a  demonstration  in  the  community  to  promote 
good  agricultMjpl  practices 

Examples:  -  ^  . 

a.  Assist  with~comn1unity  tree  planing  efforts  in  areas  needing 
reforestation      .  #  ,      J  ^  | 

b.  Provide  student  assistants  to  wildlife  personnel  for  wildlife 
release  or  ..habitat^  imjDrovement  program| 
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c.  Sponsor  a  chapter  safety  hazard  search  campaign 

d.  Provide  a  connnnunity  solL  testing  service  to  area  farmers 

e.  Establish  a  community  veterinary  medicine  bank  of 
equipment  and  materials 

f.  ^Establish  a  community  fractor  painting  service  for  area 

farmers 

g.  Serve  as  guides  and  teachers  for  elementary  school  ecology 
and  conservation  tours  and  instruction 

Chapter  cooperates  with  other  school  organizations 

Examples: 

a.  ^  Establish 'an  all-school  summer  job  placement  service 

b.  Prepare  arr'd  distribute  to  area  farmers  and  'businessmen  a 
list  of  students  available  for  employment 

V 

c.  Sponsor  a  barbecue  for  faculty  membeps  each  fall 

d.  Serve  as  waiters  for  FHA  banquet,  build  hurdles  for  athletic 
department,  assist  wi^  talent  show,  and  Other  similar 
activities  ^ 

e.  Assist  in  keeping  school  grounds  attractive  and  safe 

Chapter  cooperates  with  other  organizations  and  agencies  in  the 
community 

a.  Arrange  for  a  chapter  or  class  visit  to  a  local  or  sta;te 
cooperative  facility 

b.  Test  new  crop  practices  on  demonstration  plots  in 
cooperation  with  famnrsupply,  extension;  and  university 
specialists  \ 

c.  Sponsor  a  harvest  festival,  rodeo,  tractor  pull,  or  other  special 
event  in  cooperation  with  local,  civic  clubs 

d.  Assist  the  -local  soil  conservation"  district  in  conservationj 
demonstrations  with  chapter  rnembers  serving  as  junron 
supervisors  ^  -  -  j 

e.  Participate  in  crop  and/or  livestock  improvement associatior 
activities 

^      ^  '  :   
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f.  Assist  the  local  wildlife  conservation  officials  rn  sponsoring 
a  hunter  safety  program 

g.  Assist  the"  local  machinery  dealer  with  machinery  assembly 
and  testing 

y 

h.  Help  local  Red  Cross  with  activities  such  as  swimming  safety, 
first-  aid,  and  blood  collection  drives 

i.  Construct  and  operate  a  booth  at  the  local  festival  or  fair 

j.      Assist  area  officials  with  senior  citizen  housing  project 

k.     Operate  an  official  weather  station  in  cooperation  v^ith  the 
Jand  grant  college  or  the  U.S.'  Weather  Bureau 

I.      Work  with  other  organizations  for  Community  Clean-Up  Day 

m.    Work  dosely  with  the  FFA  Alumni  in  providing  scholarships, 
sponsdring  fairs  or  shows,  obtaining  money  for  members  to 
"attind   State   and/or   National    Cc/nventions,   and   other  ' 
functions 

o.     Participate  in  local,  county,  and  state  fairs:  chapter  and  - 
individual  ^exhibits,   fairgrounds   preffaration,   and  other 
activities 

Chapter  sponsors  at  least  one  activity  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  residents  within  service  area  of  school 

Examples: 

'  a.     Establish  a  Mothers'  Booster  Club  to  assist  with  appropriate 
chapter  activities  such  as  suppers,  banquets,  and  concessions 

b.  Sponsor  an  all-school  jui^ging  contest  involving  all  -students 
^  and  faculty  members 

c.  Prepare  pork,  chicken,  sweet  corn,  beef,  or  other  agricultural 
products  for  special  community  events 

d.  Sponsor  an  annual  farmers'  institute  or  similar  promotional 
event  as  part  of  the  local  adult  and  young  farmer  educational 

y  ^  -  program 


e.  Conduct  a  conservation  tour  for  groups. of  all  ages,  and  u§e     ^  ^-J^* 
chapter  nnembers  at  guides     «  ^  '  *       '   ^  • 

f.  Provide  effort  and  funds  to  complete  needed  school  projects 
such  as  concession  stand,  equipment,  or  landscaping 
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g.  Assist  school  administration  with  new  student  and  fres{imen 
orientation 

h.  Provide  members  for  parking  cars  dt  all  school  events 

i.  .  Provide  for  needs  of  deserving  families  such  as  fuel,  food, 

or  money 

*- 

j.      Contribute  to  worthwhile  charities 

k.     Prepare  Christmas  decorations  for  the  focal  community ' 

I.      Sponsor  community  field  days  in  cooperation  with  extension 
and  university  officials  ' 

m.    Maintain  a  "For  Sale"  and  "Wanted"  bulletin  board  in 
community 

n.     Establish  demonstration  plots  in  cooperation  with  seed, 
chemical,  and  fertilizer  companies 

7.       Chapter  cooperates  with  other  F  FA  chapters  in  conducting  at  least 
one  activity 

Examples; 

'  i 

a.  Sponsor  a  livestock  garden  or  shop  project  show 

b      Conduct  Greenhand  and/or  Chapter  Farmer  initiation  with 
focal  area  chapters  -.^  ' 

^  ^  c.     Arrange  for  stopover  visits  of 'members  enroute  tp  various 
FFA  events 

d.     Combine  actions  of  area  chapters  in  promoting  National  FFA 
Week  / 

e:     Exchange  chapter  members  with  another  chapter 

Community  Servfce  ,  > 

1.       Chapter  sponsors  or  assists  with  an^  agricultural  show 

Examples:         .         ,  *  ' 

«» 

^  a.     Sponsor  a  school  fair,  community  fair,/  garden  show,  or 
livestock  show 

'         '  .  .  ^  / 

b.  '  Assist  in  sponsoring  a  community  fair,  honrfe  and  garden 

show,  livestock  show,  oFyouth  fair,  by  proyidmg  pjjblicity, 
department    superintendent,    setting    up    pens,  offering 
\facilities,  or  securing  spor^sor^s 

c.  hielp  construct  and/qf  repair  facilities  for  l.ocat  ^nd)or  county 
fair  and  similar  events  .     '  j 
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Chapter  presents  educational  programs  before- community  and 
community  organizations 

Examples: 

a.  Develop  Children's  Barnyard  or  Old  MacDonald's  Farm  at 

local  or  county  fair  \ 

» 

4 

b.  Set  up  displays  and  have  demonstrations  at  local  shopping 
centers,    businesses,    civic,    agricultural,    and/or  youth 

anizations 


c.  Provide  information  on  jobs  and  new  and  improved 
agricultural  practices  by  means  of  meetings,  leaflets, 
bulletins,  and  cooperation  with  extension  service 

d.  Participate  in  Farm-City  Week  activities  by  providing 
publicity,  welcome  farms  and  displays,  farm  guides  and  other 
services 

e.  Present  speeches,  demonstrations,  panels,  and/or  slide  series 
to  community  organizations  explaining^ 

1)  Agriculture  in  the  community 

2)  ^>  The  importance  of  agriculture 

3)  The' activities  of  your  FFA  chapter 

4)  The  activities  of  outstanding  chapter  members 
Chapter  assists  charitable  organizations  and  campaigns 
Examples: 

yB.  Conduct  charity  drives  and  donate  money  to:  e^.  Heart 
Fund,  Cancer,  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program,  March  of 
Dimes,  United  ioivers  Fund,  Red  Cross,  and  others 

b.  "Help  needy  fanryilies,  disabled  citizens,  ^nd/or  senior  citizens 
by  performing  chores,  and  supplying  financial  assistance 

c.  Help  crippled  children  and/or^  retarded  children  by  donating 
toys,  tape  recorders,  or  other  needed  equipment;  or  by 
hel^Jing  with  recreation  arftL  other  activities 


d.  Donate  FFA  pens  anrf" pencils  ar^;other  materials  to  hospital 
for'  use  by  shut-ins 

e.  Sing  Christmas  carols  at  county  home  and/or  nursing  home 

f.  Decorate  nursing  home  or  county  home  during  Halloween 
:  and  otKer  special  celebrations  during  the  year 
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g.  Orgahize  community  service  .projects  .in  cooperation  with 
local  churches 

h.  Sell  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  and  don^  the  proceeds  to  crippled 
children 

i.  Raise  plants  in  school  greenhouse  and  give  to  hospital 
patients  and  shut-ins  in  the  community 

Chapter  conducts  a  community  safety  program 

Example: 

a.  Conduct  a  community  safety  program  on  agricultural 
machinery,  electrical  wiring,  chemicals,  and  other  po.tential 
community  hazards 

b.  Conduct  a  school  for  the  safe  operation  and  maintenance 
.  of  tractors  and  equipment 

c.  Conduct  a-  safe  tractor  driving  contest 

d.  Sponsor  a  dog  clinic  for  vaccinations 

e.  Sponsor  a  pest  control  and  extermination  contest    '  j 

f.  Conduct  a  bicycle  safety  program 

g/     Have  a  "buckle  up  for  safety"  seat  belt  day 

(NOTE:  Get  a  bank  to  provide. quarters.  Give  everyone  a,- 
quarter  who  arrives^  in  school  parking  lot  with  seat  belt 
^  fastened.) 

Chapter   conducts   activities  that  help  conserve  the  natural 
resources  or  inaprove  the  environment 

^ 

Examples:        .  ^  , 

a.  Clean  up  the  community  by  painting  buildings,  tearing^down 
old  buildings,  removing  junk  autos,  mowing  vacant  lots  and 
sweeping  the  sidewalks  with  commercial  vacuum  sweeper^, 

b.  Sponsorv  ^and/or  co-sponsor  with  other  organizations 
community  ecorogy  programs  such- as  recycling  of  paper  and 
bottlesr  acid  cleanir<^  up  streams  and  parks  .  • 

<  .  :* 

c.  Make  community- survey  to  determine  needufor  ^*^ark  and 
identify  the  dom'munity.  resources 
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d.  Participate  in  xCmmunity  park  construction 

e.  Secure  state  Jgame  and  fish  -  c-omnnissions  assistance  in 
^   .(Remonstrating  ♦hunter  safety,  water  safety,  and  wildlife 

protection 

f.  Landscape  homes  for  citizens  in^he  community 

g.  Construct,  paint,  and  repair  picnic  tables  for  city  park 

h.  Conserve  water  and-soil  by  constructing  waterways,  contours, 
terraces,  windbreaks,  and  using  cover  crops 

i.  Collect  water  samples  for  purity  testing  and  soil  tbr  analysis 
\                  ^  testing 

'     .  ^  j.      Repair  tombstones  for  cemetery. ■■ 

6.  Chapter  assists  schgol  with  ^  major  activity,  sucK  as  landscaping, 
and  beautification  campaigns 

Examples: 

a.  Beautify  school  by  seeding  and  fertilizing  the  '  lawns, 
constructing  patio  areas,  constructing  concrete  seats  for 
outdoor  use,  landscaping  school  area,  and  renovating  football 
field  and  stadium 

b.  Sponsor  Arbor  Day  programs  at  elementary  schools  and  have 
students  P'ant  trees  furnished  by  the  FFA 

c.  Develop  a  portable  barnyard  ^nd  take  baby  animals  to 
elementary  and/or.  deaf  and  blind  schools 

d.  Serve  refreshments  for  such  groups  as  Honor  Society, ^PTA, 
«  teachers*  association,  and  others- 

7.  Other  suggested  chapter  activities 
Examples: 

a.     Assist  civic  organizations  in  putting  on  July  4th  celebrations  '  ^ 

'  by    parking    cars,    supplying   equipment   and  materials, 

assembling^  booths,  and  other  similar  activities 

»  b.     Erect  church  and  civic  club  signs  at  edge  of  town  ^ 

c.  Develop  *  a  community  products  and/or  occupations 
promotional  brochure  to  show  what  the  community  has  to 
offer  ■  • 

"    •■   .  •        \  ' 
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d.  Organize  a  "career-at-home  night"  for  high  school  students 

e.  Remove  junked  autonnobiles  and  roadside  trash  piles 

f.  Landscape  and   beautify  comnnunity  streets  and  public 
buildings 

g.  Organize  a  comnnunity  emergency  medical  service 

(NOTE:  For  a  further  list  of  cohnmunity  service  ideas,  see 
the  BOAC  chapter  action  guide.)  ' 

Leadership 

^  1.  Chapter  provides  mennbers  with  leadership  experience  in  public 
^  speaking  ^  ^  ' 

\ 

Exannples:  \ 


a.     Require  all  vocational  agriculture  students  to  wr 
and  present  it  to  the  class 


te  a  speech 


b.  Video  tape  member's  speech  and  replay  for  constructive 
criticism  / 

c.  Select  members  from  each  class  to  present  speeches  at  other 
area  chapters'  meetings 

d.  Select  local  chapter  public  speaking  winnef  to^ participate 
above  chapter  level  * 

e.  Present    FFA   Foundation   recognition/  awardsSto  class 
participants  and  lo(§l  winneV  (/  r 

f.  ,  Present  speeches  to  local,  service  clubs,  radio,  an|i  others 


g.     Invite  speech  teacher,  advisory  committee  mennbers^|||^d 


other's  to^help  judge  speeches 


h.  Require  all  new  nnembers  to  participate  in  creed, 
extemporaneous,  junior,  public  speaking,  or  similai|speakihg 
contests  '  y 

"  2.       Chapter  provides  mennbers  with  training  in  parliamentary  taWand 
experience  in  conducting  nneetings  y 

Exannples:  '  | 

a.  Provide  parliamerU^ry  procedure  training  to  all  wcaional 
agriculture  students  through  instruction  and  partic^a»n  in 
parliamentary  law  activities 

b.  Conduct  parliannentary  procedure  demonstration^ to  other 


clubs  and  ^^^es 


^to  o^r 


-  \ 

'  \ 
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c.  Select  team  members  and  enter  parliamentary  procedure 
contest  above  the  chapter  level 

d.  Secure  books  for  chapter  library  on  parliamentary  procedure 
and  officer  training 

«  .* 

e.  Conduct  regular  nrjeetings  according  to  accepted 
parliamentary  procedure  , 

Chapter  provides  training  for  officers  and  members. 

Examples:'     .  =        ^     ,  ,  ^ 

a.  Hold  mock  meetings  in  class  to  provide  training  in  leadership 
and  parliamentary,  procedure  for  all  students;  draw  situations 
at  random  for  class  to  act  on 

Elect  junior,  greehhand,  or  class  officers  who  operate  some 
of  the  regular  meetings 

Participate  in  chapter,  district,  state,^and  national  leadership 
training  schools,  conferences,  or  simijar  activities 

Provide  financial  assistance  to  members^attending  leadership 
training  camp  schools,  conferences,  or  similar  activities 

pvite  State  and  National  Officers  to  visit  chapter  Contact 
'  ate  Office  or  the  Mational  FFA  Center,  ffox  15160, 
AlWandria,  Virginia  22309     *  ' 

Provide  officer  leadership  training  program  for  other  school 
organizations 

g.  Schedule  .  a  visit  with  officers  of  Ojther  community 
organizations  for  officer  training 

**  "  ^ 

h.  Participate  and/or  observe  FFA-"  executive  meetShg 

Chapter  assigns  responsibilities  for  each  rpember  in  the  program 
of  activities 

Examples: 

^a.  Appoint  all  members  to  a  program  of  activities  committee 
at  start  of  school  year  * 

b.  Select  a  committee  chairman 

c.  Select  goals  fo'r  the  program  of  activities  uaing-the  National 
Chapter  Award  Program  application,  previous  .chapter 
programs  of  activities,-  programs  of  activities  ^from  other 
chapters,  %nd  the  Official  FFA  Manual*  ;.  ' 
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d.  Write  a  program  of  acti\^ities  during  class  time  with  assistance 
from  other  members 

e.  Present  written  program  of  activities  to  president  or  vice 
president  for  approval 

f.  Report  committee  accomplishments  at  each  chapter  meeting 

g.  Schedule  regular  meetings  of  program  of  activities 
committees 

h.  Post  committee  reports^  activities,  and  accomplishments  in 
the  classroom 

i.  Summarize  year's  activities  and  report  to  state  for  chapter 
and  Vpember  recognition 

Chapter  members  meet,  leadership  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  ' 

Examples: 

a.  Secure  degree  and  award  requirement  materials  for  members 

b.  Test  members*  knowledge  of  FFA  and*'  parliamentary 
procedure  through  FFA  quizzes,  parliamentary^  procedure 
demonstrations,  and  other  similar  activities 

4 

c.  Check  application  for  requirements 

^|d.  Have  members  fill  out  or  update  a  state  farmer  application 
each  year,  keep  leadership  accomplishmehtj^up  to  date,  and 
faiViiliarize  members  with  other  advanced  awards  and  degrees 

Chapter  pOi^jit  system  for  achievement  ,  . 

"  \^ 

'  Examples:  jv 

} 

a.  Set  up  point  system  committee  to  select  items  for  which 
points  are  to  be  awarded 

I  (NOTE:  This  would .  include  attendance  at,  meetings, 
participation  in  leadership  activities,  participation  ia 
community  service,  speeches,  and  other  activities.) 


! 

t 


b.     Use  point  system  to  select  chapter  Star  Greeahand,  Star 
Chapter  Farmer,  Leadership  Award  winner,  and  DeKalb 
^1        Award  winner  *  < 
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c.  Have  each  student  keep  a  record  of  points  earned  each 
quarter  or  sennester     ^  ^ — 

d.  Require  nnennbers  to  keep  point  systenn  in  student  notebook 
and/or  chapter  file  - 

e.  Points  'earned  nnay  be  applied  to: 

1)  Purchase  of  FFA  supplies 

2)  Eligibility  for  chapter  trip 

3)  Student's  grade 

4)  Award  plaque  or  certificate 
^  *•* 

E.     Earnings,  savings,  and  investmentsi 

1.       Chapter  earns  nnon^y  during  the  year  to  adequately  support  its 
activities 

Examplesr 

a.  •   Connnnission  selling  projects 

1)  Secure  sponsors  for  FFA  Calendar  program 

2)  Sell  citrus  fruit  during  Christmas 
season 

3)  Maintain  a;  gilt  chain  fo^  chapter 
members    -  ^'^^ 

4)  Sponsor  a  local  turkey  shoot  ♦ 

5)  Have  an  ice  cream  social 

6)  Sell  pine  seedlings  for  reforestation 

7)  HavV  apple  butter  or  cider  sale  during 
the  i 

.   ■  -  <  i 

8)  Sell  ra,t  poison  -* 

9)  Sell  slow  moving  vehicle  signs 

10)       Sponfor  a  school  or  comrfTunity  rodeo  \ 
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11)       Sell  Christmas  cards 
12K^  Sell  hand  tool  sets 

13)  Have  a  community  scrap  iron  drive 

14)  .  Invest  in  l*.S.  Savings  Bonds 

15)  Conduct  FFA,*ffle 

16)  Receive  prernium  money  from  livestock 
shows 

17)  Hold  magazine  sales 

18)  '     Put  on  donkey  basketball  game 

19)  Organize  a  chapter  cooperative  with 
the  chapter  owning  some  shares 

Production  selling  projepts 

1)  Hold  Christmas  tree  sales 

© 

2)  Sell  flowers  and  vegetable  plants  from 
chapter  greenhouse  projects  (coordinate 

.  with  local  growers) 

3)  Operate  a  school  nursery  for  classroom 
.work  and  community 'sales 

4)  Sell  hog  troughs  that  were  constructed 
in  'shop  classes 

5)  Fix  up  used  farm  equipment  and  resell 

6)  Raise  popcorn,  dry  down,  package,  and 
'  sell  .  ' 

7)  Sell  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 
produgts  • 

Cooperative  selling  ^projects   .         *     ^  * 

1)  Sell  fire,  extinguishers 

2)  Sell  tickets  to  amateur  show 

3)  Sell  tickets- to  community  barbecue 


3^3 


■  I 
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\      '4)       Sell  certified  seed  potatoes 

5)  ^    Put  on  a  pancake  and  sausage  supper 
jS)       Put  on  an  oyster  feed      .       I  ' 

7)  Sponsor  a  h^rse  -show 

8)  -^Sponsor  wood  cutting  bee  or  contest  *  n 
d.     Selling  a  service  to  others  J 

1)  Run  concession  stand  during  sports -  activities  / 

2)  Obtain  a  dealership  for  seed  x:orn 

3)  ^    Operate  an  equipment  rental, servtcev. 

4)  A^cti^n  members  |f)r  a  dav's  labolM^  " 

5)  Run  a  chapter  land  laboratory^and  produce  crops  , 
for  experience  and.^profit  ■     \  .  ^ 

6)  Provide  landscape  service  to  area  hom'e  owners  ' 

7)  Sponsor  a  car  wash     ^     ■  '  *      '  ^ 
Chapter  investments  to  broaji^rr"tSe^^      of  chapter  activities 
Examples:  ^ 

a.  Provide  loans  to  younger  members  .  *  ^ 

b.  Purchase  chapter  equipment 

c.  Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds     -         •  .  . 

d.  .    Purchase  shares  in  local  cooperative 

e.  -Purchase  land  for  chapter" 

f.  Maintain  livestock  chain 
.g.     Provide  speakers  for  chapter  activities 

h.  Finance  leadership  training  '       ^  * 

i.  Provide  a  chapter  scholarship  for  a  graduating  senior 
j.      Donate  money  to  State  and/oP  National  FFA  Foundation 
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Chapter  conducts  activities  to  encourage  savings  and  stimulate 
investments  among  numbers 


Examples: 

a.  Use  official  record  books  and  materials 

b.  Prepare  yearly  budget  and  submit  to  chapter 

c.  Maintain  treasurer's  book  and  audit  monthly 

d.  Recdgnize  members 'who  practice  thrift 


e.  Provide  board  of  education  with  copy  of^  budget  and  net 
worth  statement 

f.  Have  representatives  from  a  commercial  bank,  Production 
Credit  Association,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal 

^Land  Bank,  and  agribusinessmen  speak  on  proper  credit 
procedures    ^  / 


Conduct  of  meetings  ^  •     /  ' 

1.       Chapter  uses  appropriate  official  ceremonies 
Examples:  .        .  ■ 


a.  Uselofficial  ceremonies  as  Witten  in  the  FFA  manual  .' 

V  I  ] 

b.  ^Have  officers  memorise  their  parts  in  ceremonies 

2..  ^    Chapter  maintains  a  current  file  of  FFA  materials         '  * 
Exampl^^  ^ 

a.     Establish  a  filing  system  that  can  be  understood  by  members, 

^  •     b.     Assign  responsibility*for  maintaining  the  file  to  the  chapter 
secretary  or  oth6r  designated  merhber 


c.     Post  a  file  jndex  guide  near  the  cabinet 

-d.     Review  materfals  annually  and  replace  outdated  data 

Chapter  uses  recommehded  procedures  in  keeping  chapter  records 

Examples:  "  ^ 

a.     Use  official  secretary  and  treasurer  books 


'3. 
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•  b.     Provide  at  least  simulated  experience  in  financial  record 
keeping  for  'the  treasurer 

c.  Provide  an  "officer's  office"  or  other -suitable  place  for 
keeping  ch&pter  records 

^        Require  secretary  to  have  the  meeting  minutes  up  to  date 
e.  '  Submit  treasurer's  book  to  auditing  comiYiittfee 

■  Arrange  to  have  a  ^regularly- scheduled  meeting  time 
Examples: 

a.  Prepare  meeting  time  and  .dates  on  scho9Pcalendar  with 
approval  of  school  administrators 

*b.  .  Notify  in  advance  all  teachers  who  may  be  inconvenienced 
by  the  absence  of  students  durihg  FFA  meetings 

^Ci     Schedule  FFA  evening  meetings  when  possible 

^  (f.    Hold  It   least 'orte  meeting  each  month  at  a^regiJlarly 
scheduled  time 

e.  Start  on  time  and  establish  a  definite  time  limit  for>  meeting 

f.  Send  a  "we  missed  you  at  the  last  meeting"  postcard  to 
the  home  of  each  member  not  present  for  sipheduledtmeeting 
or  activity    '  ,    "     ^  '  *  - 

g.  Provide  a  copy  ^  of  meeting  agenda  to  the  school 
administration    '  ' 

i.  Assign  a  ^chapter  n^rnbef  t6"bfe  re^porvsibje  for  ^maintaining 
the  official  scrapbook      *  • 

Invite  an^FA  officer  abovQ  the  chapter  level^to  visit  the  chapter 

Examples: 

a.  Arrartge  to  conduct  an  F^A  meeting  while  the  officer  i? 
•  preset 

b.  Introduce  the  officer  to  school  personnel  and  businessmen 
in  the  community 

c.  Have  officer  spe^k  to  the^  chapter  officers  on  the  role  of 
an.  FFA  officer  or  other  suitable  topics 
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d.  Take  the  officer  to  visit  members'  homes 

e.  .'Have  officer   participate   in   school   assemblies,  chapter 
banquet,  and/or  other  similar  activities 

6.  Use  nominating  committee  in  election  of  officers  *  ' 
Examples:  ^   -  ^ 

a.     Use  graduating  senior  offi.cers  and/or  graduating  seniors  as, 
committee  members  \ 

*    include  rep^resentatives  from  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
^1     and  senior  classes  on  the  committee 

7.  Chapter   encourages   graduates  to   retain  their  active>.  FFA  . 
membership  ^ 

Examples: 

a.  Send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope,  and  an  invitation 
for  membership  to  graduates 

b.  Pay  part  .or  all  of  the  graduate's  membership  dues 

c.  Notify  graduate  members  of  f  FA  meetings  with  a  postcard 
or  phone  call  ,  , 

>? 

d.  Establish  an  FFA  Alumni  Association         *  . 
^              V         a.       Other  suggestions,  .  ' 

Examples:  • 
-i^zri     .  3    ■  Re^cognFze" members  with^^pe^fect  attendance** at Ineeting?         .  ^  • 

b.  Hold  orientation  meeting  for  prospective  members^, 

c.  Invite  parents  to  attend  at  least  one  regular  meeting' 
.  Elect  a  chaplain  and  have  devotions  at  each  m'eeting 


^lect  officers  for  th#  coming  year  before  the  end  of  ^he 
ctMTent  school  term 

f.  Keep  cfi^pter  official  I  paraphernalia  dfsplayed  in  chapter 
meeting  room 

g.  Provide  each  member  with  an  agenda  prior  to  the  meeting 


ERJC    .  ^  ^1 
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\   K.     Schedule  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  to  plan 
agenda 


\.      Schedule  regular  meeting  periods  for  committee  work 

j.  Establish  Pl^  "Buddy  System";  upperclassman  arrange  for 
transportati^  of  young  member  to  meeting,  introduce  new. 
members  to  chapter  officers,  and  assist  new  members  with 
their  projects 

k.  Hold  executive  committee  meetings  at  a  local  restaurant,  or 
member's  or  advisor's  home,  with  chapter  picking  up  the 
tab 

I.      Arran^  ^retreat  for  the  executive  committee 
F.  Scholarship 

<         1.       Chapter  sponsors^  activities  to  enci^rage.  scholarship  among  the 
A  members 

..  Examples: 

a.  Require  members  running  for,  chapter  offices  to  have  at  least 
a  "C"  average  '  ^ 

•  b.  Present  an  award  to  the  member  with  the  best  grade  point 

,  average  in  agriculture 

c.  Present  an  award  to  the  member^'who  has  sj^ovyn  the  most  ! 

*  ^         ^      '  progress-Consider  attitude,  improvement,  participation,  etc. 

^         ^  d.     Provide  a  college  scholarship  to* the  graduatii^  sgnioj;  FFA 

^     ^  ^  k  ^     f      r        '  memj^er^  ,w^o  has-the  highest  grade  point  average  ^and  is^ 

c^^t  ^     ^  ^'  '      '  planning  to' attend"  college    ^  '       '  ^ 


e.  Secure  sponsors  from  the  community  for  scholarship  awards 

f.  .     Use   scholarship  as  one  criteria  for  selecting '  the  "Star 

Greenhand"  and  "Star  Chapter  farmer"  Awards 

g.  Have  pligi^le  members  seek  admission  in  the  National  Honor 
Society 

h.  Invite  former  members.  National  Honor  Socjety  members, 
and/or  school  administrators,  to  speak>t6''  the  i^hapter  on 
scholarship  •  -^-"^^ 

i 
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i.      Have  chapter  officers  chalfenge  other  school  organization 
officers  to  some  scholastic  competition  such  as  a  debate.. 

j.      Present   DeKalb   Award   to   senior   wjio  has  the  most 
outstanding  scholastrc  and  activities  record 

k.     Organize  tour^  to  sites  of  educational  merit  such\as  a  library 
or  a  college  .  — 

L      Have  successful  scholars  from  upperclassmen  assist  students 
who  are  having  scholastic  problems 

m.  Post  an  honor  roll  in  the  classroom  each^ grading  pTriod  listing 
members  who  have  a  "B"  or  better  grade  average 

n.     Sponsor  an  "Ag  Diction"  or  "Ag  Terminology"*c6ntest 

(^OTE:  Members  learn  agriculture  terms  and  are  tested. 
Points  are  given  on  terms  teamed.) 

Chapter  maintains  a  file  of  current^  information  concerning 
agricultural  careers,  occupations,  and  educational  opportunities 

Examples:  .  '  ^ 

a.  Maintain  a'  chapter  library  of  current  books,  trade 
publications,*  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  dealing  with 
agriculture  and/or  the  FFA 

b.  Appoint  a  chapter  librarian  *  ,  N 
'       •  Compite  a>*file  of  materiaf^' cohcernirfg  careers  in^agriculture 

d.  Request  tfie  chaf^ter  advisor  to  include  in  his  course  of  study 
t     h  unit  concerning  4gricult4Jral.^reep    -  ^  ^   .  . 

e.  Set  up  a  "Career  Day"  for  chapter  members,  utilizing 
professional  agriculturists,  former  members,  other 
businessmen,  and  guidance  counselors 

f.  Arrange  and  finance  a  tour  for  juniors  and  seniors  to  a  college 
and/or  a  vocational-technical  center 

g.  Organize  and  fina'nB^a  "short  course"  on  some  agricultural 
problem  in  the  community;  invite  the  public  to  participate 

h.  Award  travel  allowances  to  members  who  are  participating 
in  agricultural  student  exchange  programs 
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^  f 


3. 


i.  Attend  the  Agricultural  Career  Show  at  the  National  FFA 
Convention  in  Kansas  City 

j.  '  Work  closely  with  guidance  counselor  to  keep  him  informed 
of  opportunities  in  agriculture 

k.  Invite  school  counselor  to  attend  the  National  FFA 
Convention  and  the  Agricultural  Career  Show-He  may  attend 
in  .filace  of  the  local  FFA  Advisor 

Chapter  provides  a  file  of  current  information  concerniilg 
scholarships  and  other  financial  assistance  for  post  high  school 
study 


'kampj/s 


Recreation 
1. 


Request  the  director  of  student  affairs  at  each  state  college 
and  university  to  send  the  chapter  and  guidance  office  a  list 
of  available  grants,  loans,  and  scholarships 

Invite  the  school  guidance  counselor  to  sppak  informally  with 
junior  and  senior  members  who  are  interested  in  securirig 
student  financial  assistance 


i 


Chapter  provides  organized  recreational  activities 

is" 

Examples:  *  f 

'      a.^     Sponsor  a  field  day  of  athletic  competition  in  cooperation 
with  other  FFA  chapters  and  award  prizes 

b.     Organize   a   basketball,   Softball,   or   baseball   team  for 
intramural  participation 


c.  Conduct  a  pii^  pong  or  similar  indoor  sports  tournament 

d.  Arrange  for  a  ska]Eing,  bowling,  boating,  swimming,  or  similar 


party 


e.  Hold  a  chapter  rodeo,  snowmobile  race,  shooting  contest, 
or'  similar  event 

f.  Go  on  a  fishing  trip-Award  a  prize  for  the  biggest  fish  - 

g.  Sponsor  a  fishing  derby  for  the  public 
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2.  Chapter  provides  organized  social  activities  ^ 
,  Examples: 

^.a.     Sponsor  a  trip  to  a  sporting  event 

b.  Have  a  barbecue  or  picnic  for  i^FA  members  and  their  guests 

M    c.     Conduct  a  holiday  party  in  cooperation  with  the  FHA  or 
other  school  group 

^ *  .  d.  ^  Sponsor  a  hayride  for  chapter  members  and  guests 

e.  Sponsor  an  educational  tour  to  a  farm,  business,  industry, 
university,  or  other  place  of  interest  to  members 

f.  Hold  a  chapter  "retreat'*  or  camp 

3.  Other  su^ested.  activities 
Examples: 

f  a.     Take  a  summer  trip  to  different  areas  of  the  state 

,b..    Visit  a  museum  of  interest  to  members  ' 

c.  Conduct,  a  tractor  rodeo  observing  safety  regulations 

d.  ^  Arrange  for  a'  Christmas  caroling  activity  i 

t*  ,  ^.  '  ' 

e.  Participate  in  a  livestock  field  day  i 

H.    Public  Relations 

1.       Chapter  sponsors  an  awards  and  recognition  program  or 

simijar  activity 

Examples: 

a.  Invite  guests  •  school  personnel,  members  of  agricultural 
organizations,  local  businessmen,  newspaper  editors,  radio 
station  manager,  and  community  leaders 

b.  Allow  FFA  members  to  conduct  a  major  part  of  the  program 

* 

c.  Present  agricultural  proficiency  award  medals;  other  chapter 
'  and  area  FFA  awards 

d.  Program  be  conducted  at  no  cosli^to  guests  or  participants 
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e.  Introduce  parents  and  guests  to  .the  assembly 

f.  Award  the  honorary  degree*  to  deserving  individuals 

Chapter  makes  use  of  media  in  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
FFA  organization  '  ^ 

Examples: 

a.  Prepare  a  weekly  news  column  concerning  FFA  activitjj^s 
and/or  agricultural  information 

b.  Release  news  stories  periodically  telling  of  achievements  of 
the  chapter  or  individual  members 

c.  Schedule  a  regular  radio  or  television  program  time  with  a 
local  station 

d.  Send  news  stories— tcT the  state  FFA  publication 
^.     Prepare  articles  for  the'  school  newspiper 

f.  Send  articles' and  pictures  to  "The  NaWnarf  utu rl Tarrnef^'  ^ 
magazine  and  other  natTaqal^  magazines 

g.  Present  a  public  program  to  a  school  assembly,  civic  club, 
or  other  community  organization  . 

h.  Prepare  and  display  an  educational  exhibi-t 

i.  '  '  Spons6'r  diJtdbor  biflbo^ard  posters  T       ^   f       ^'  f 
j.      Use  materials  bearing  the  emblem  and.  letters  of  the  F^FA 

k.     Display  FFA  messages  on  marquees  of  local  businesses 

I.      Put  the  letters  "FFA"  in  lights  on  a  hillside  overlooking  a 

highway  '  •  * 

m.    Prd^e  "An  FFA  Member  Lives  Here"  sign  for  each'member 


n.     Erec^hapter  roadside  signs  on  appropriate  highways 
o.     Place  an  FFA  trophy  case  in  the  school  lobby 
^  p.     Prepare  and  distribute  a  chapter  newsletter 
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Chapter  provides  complimentary  subscription  to  the  national 
Muture  farmer  magazine 

Examples: 

a.  Have  chapter  member  personally  deliver  the  first  issue 

b.  Provide  sub^scriptions  to  honorary  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
school  personnel 

fehapter  condupts  activities  that  acquaint  the  school  faculty  with 
the  FFA 

Examples: 

a.  Hold  a  faculty  reception 

b.  Invite  faculty  members  to  the  FFA  banquet 

c.  Sponsor  a  school  faculty  luncheon  or  breakfast 

d.  Invite  faculty  members  ^to  be  judges  of  appropriate  FFA 
contests 

e.  Issue  an  individual,  invitation  to  each  teacher  to  attend  an 
FFA>Open  House  ' 

Chapter  se^ure^s  rhpvie^ illustrating  an  FFA  activity-  -  '  *  r  - 
■  kxartrples^"^       -^^^  ^  ^      -        ^  ^  r-.I-4 

a.  Secure  films  ^depicting  group  activities/^  e.g.  BOAC,  National 
FFA  Convention  ^^^'^'^  , 

b.  Show  films  depicting  individual  accomplishments,  e.g.,  "Four 
Star  Farmers  of  America" 

i 

'(NOTE:  The  above  films  are  available  from  The  Venard 
Organization,  Peoria,  Illinois  61611.) 

Chapter  participates  in  the  FFA  calendar  program 

Examples: 

a.  Secure  sponsors  for  calendar  program  a 

b.  Purchase  FFA  calendars  for  distribution  to  parents^school 
personnel,  and  businessmen  in  the  area  " 
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■  "information  sheet  '         '     ■  : 

^'  7.       Chapter  conducts  major  activities  during  national  FFA  week 

"  ^        'Examples:  »- 

a.  +lold  a  parent-member  banquet 

b.  ^  Place  a , chapter  display  in  a  public  place 
c*    Sponsor  a  poster  contest 

d.  Declare  a  "jacket  day"  dr  "dress-up  day",  for  members ' 

e.  Raise ^NSreenhands"  to  the  degree  of  "Chapter  Farmer" 

f.  Distribute  FFA  materials  such  as  litter  Bags,  safety,  warning 
stickers,  etc.  '  .  •  ' 

g.  Attend  church  as  a  group 

h.  Participate  in  a  school  assembly  « 

i.  Give  a  demonstration  of  good  parliamentary  procedure 

j.     Secure  a  section      a  local  new^spaper  for  FFA  news  and 
information  ^       "        .       '     ^  ^  -  f  f  . 

t     ^  / . '  *  ' 
k.     Proseat^a  Ta^o  and/or  television  program 

I.     Arrange  for  mayor  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  National 
^         ^     '  FFA  Week  for;  the  area  . 

'm.    Invite  a  state'cr*-  national  FFA.  officer 'to  visit  the  chapter' 

Ja?  ^  J  '  Conduct;  a  cfiOrch  Ss^ice  or  other  publici^program 

^    0.     Con^ucl/t^e-^hapteff  FF^  public  >'pe  , J  _ 

m        :  cdmmunit^^audi'ences^  i  ,  * 

/  p.     ProvidI  FFA  members  as  speakers  for  local  organizations' 

^  meetings  V 

q.     Purchase  FFA  Week  materials  from  the;National  FFA  Supply 
Service 

-  r/    Use  FFA  Week  "^ow  To"  idea  booklet  provided  to  each  *\ 
'  chapter  prior  to  FFA  Week  •  .  ^  ^ 

8.       Other  suggested  activities      *     ^    ^  \ 

Examples:  .    #    ^  .  ^ 

a.  •  Prepare  an  "Easter  Farm"  or  "Animal  Farm"*for  the  benefit 
*  of  children 
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b.^    ConducV(a  demonstration  of  gofad  agricultural  practices 

•      ,        /  ' 

vC.     Organize  a  ^'Speakers*  Bureau"  of  FFA  members 

c 

d.  Participate  in  a  parade 

e.  Hold  an  oyster  supper,  barbecue,  picnic,  or  similar  activity 
.  f-     Invite  businessmen  as  speakers  for  a  chapter  meeting 

g.     Sponsor  a  free  "dairy  luncheon"  at  schoof** 

s  ^    h.     Conduct  an  FFA  and  Vo-A^  orientation  program  for  eighth,^ 

grade  students  ^* 

A        f  •      *•  ,    i-     Have  chapter  pay  part  of  .the  cost  of  FFA  jackets  or  loan 


} 
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members  the  money  to  make  the  purchase 

j.     Ose  decals,  stencils,  and  other  materials  bearing  the  FFA 
emblem  and  name  ^ 

k.     Keep  a  scrapbook  which  is  displayed  at  appropriate  times^ 

^    I.     Maintain  an  FFA  bulletin  board 

'  ^       m.    Honor  outstanding  boosters  with  appreciation  certificates  or 
the  Honorary  Chapter  Farmer  Degree 

I.  4  State  and  national  activities 

J.       Chapter  sends  representatives  to  istate  and  natjonal  conventions 

Exaniples:^       \  *  » 

a.;   Select  official  local  cViapter  dele^tes  to  attend  state  and 
national  conventions 

hi    Award  travelships  to  convention  participants  to  dover  part 
or  all  of  their  expenses 

c.  Organize^  transportation  to  conventions 

d.  Arrange  lodging  and  meals^for  ^hapter  participants  attending 
conventions^ 

e.  Send  degree  and  award  recipients  to  state  and  national 
conventions 

f.  Members  wear  proper  dress  to  conventions  and  other 
activities 
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Chapter  has  successful  candidates  for  adlb^ced  FFA  degrees 
Examples:  ' 

a.  Keep  a  current  record  of  each  member's  PFA  projects  and 
activities 

b.  Have  ':ommittee  of  members  and  adjrisor  review  records  of 
all  members  to  see  which  members  qualify  for  advanced 
degrees 

c.  Organize  a  system  to  move  all  FFA  members  toward 
advanced  degrees 

d.  Review  and  approve  completed  applications  for  advanced 
degrees  and  submit  to  the  state  office 

e.  Post  photographs  of  advanced  degree  recipients  in  the 
agriculture  classroom 

Chapter  has  candidate(s)  for  an  FFA  office  above  the  chapter 
level 

Examples:  \  ^ 

a.  Acquaint  potential  candidates  witji  opportunities  for  service 

;  \  \ 

b.  Supply  potential  canjdidates  with|oppor^tunities  for  personal 
leadership  development^  1 

c.  Provide  assistance  to  niembers  in  completing  applications 

d.  Review  and  approve  conripleted  ^applications  and  sub.mit  to 

'    st^te  office  '    V  >        i  ^  -       ^ '  u.. 

Submit  applications  above  the  local  chapter level  for  awards 
sponsored  by  the  Ncftional  FFA  Foundation,  *lnc:  ; .  ^ 

Examples:  "  ' 

a.  Provide   members   with    information,    applications,  and 
^  assistance  in  filling  out  forms.  ,  , 

b.  Obtain  and  present  FoundatioA  medals  to  worthy  chapter 
members  *  , 

c.  Have  members  complete  and  submit  completed  Proficiency 
Award  applications 
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\r  Arnerican 


V 
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Id.     Complete  ancj  submit  Building  Our  Arnerican  Communities 
(BOAC)  application  ' 

e.     Complete  and  submiFChapter  Safety  Award  application 

^f.  \   Complete  and  sirbmit  National  Chapter  Award  Program 
^       application  _  y 


5.       Chapter  enters<iudging  contests  Sponsored  by  the  state  or  national 
organization 

X 

Examples:  ^ 

a.  Utilize  judging  contests  in  instructional  program  to  involve 
all  students 

b.  Train  members  for  jirdging  events  by  working  in  the  school 
and  community 

^   .    _        ^  ^c.    .Select  members  to  representahe^^pter  inuViariou$^.ori|eg^. 

above  the  chapter  level 

;  d. '    Finance  expenses  for  chapter  judging  teams  participatinci 

above  the  chapter  level  ^  ;  - '  - 

i  ^  '  ,.6/    Utilize  FFA  alumni  members  in  training  judging  teams 

'         6.      -.Chapter  participates  in  activities  and/or  programs  to  promote 
international  understanding  - 

^Examples: 

a.  Invite  foreign  visitors  to  FFA  chapter  rheetings  and  activities 

b.  Conduct   programs   for  foreign  visitors  at  international 
assemblies 

c.  Participate  in  National  FFA  W6rk  Experience  Abroad  (WJEA) 
Program  ' 

d.  Sponsor  an  orphan  child  in  a  foreign  country 

e.  Sehd    materials    to    teachers,    Peace    Corps  .workers, 
missionaries,  etc.  in  foreign  countries  •  'ik 

*  f.     Obtain  slide  presentation  Ifom  National  FFA' Office  on  Work 
Experience  Abroad  program'  V^,,^^  • 

/  g.     Invite  school  foreign  e5cchange  student  to  chapter  meeting 

for  program  ^ 
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Chapter  participation  in  other  national  FFA  activities 
Examples^ 

a/  Participate  at  National  Conventipn  by  serving  in  the  National 
Band,  National  Chorus,  Courresy^orps,  National  Talent 
Contest,  or  serving  as  an  usher  or<  stage  crew  member 


b.  Arrange 
Washing 


differeai 


for  a  chapter  representative  to  attend  a -Summer 
on  Conference  Program  , 


c.     J:1ave  niember  'exchange  programs  between  chapters  jn 


states 


d.  Select  Chapter  Sweetheart  or  girl,  member  to  participate  in 
American  Royal  Queen's  Contest  and/or  State' Contest 

e.  Have  m^bers  donate  to  international  child  relief,  CARE, 
UNICEF/^d  others      ^  • 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--DEVEL0P  A  FFA  PROGRAM  OF/ACTIVITIES 

Choose  one  of  the  major  divisions  and  list  the  activities  that  you  feel  your  chapter  should 
participate  in.  Class  members  should  choose  different  divisions  whereby  all  divisions  will 
be  accounted  ior.  Refer  to  the  Superior  Chapter  report  to  make  sure  your  chapter  will 
meet  the  requirements  ToT  Superior Chapter/  -   — ^  '  ^  ^  ^ 


Division_ 

Committee  (Chairman 
Members: 

1. 


3. 
4. 


Suggested  "Activities 
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DEVELOPING  THE  FFA  PROGRAM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

UNIT  I 

TEST 


Define  the  following  terms:  *^ 

a.  Program  of  activities- 

b.  ^  Exfecutive  committee-^ 

c.  Sub-committee-  ^-^  .  . 

Select  the  benefits  of  having  a  wi^ll  planned  program  of  activities  by  placing 
an  "X"  by  the  correct  statement.  ^  .  * 

 a.  Include  goals  that  serve  as  a  means  of  directing  tHe  chapter  activities 

in  a""  positive  manner 


^b.  Provide  opportunity  for  members  to  use  and  develop  skills  taught  in 
grade  school 

_c.  Provide    school    adrrunistration    and    community   with    a  better 
understanding  of  the  local  chapter^ 

_d.  Represent  the  thinking  of  a  majority  of  the  members  but  involves  only 
junior  and  senior  students 

^jg.  Necessary  for  proper  chapter  recognition  on  the  local,  state,  and 
national  level 

J.  Point  out  the  vital  part  FFA  has  irt  a  vocational  agriculture  department 


Select  the  major  divisions  of  the  FFA  Program  of  Activities  by  pladng  an  "X^ 
by  the  proper  ciivision,  '  ' 

 ^a.  Cooperation 

 b.  Leadersh  ip 

 c.  Preventing  loss  of4j^ stock 

 d.  Conduct  of  meetings 

 e.  Earnings,  savings,  and  investments 

 f.  Special  activrties 

 g.  National  FFA  Week 

h.  Community  service 

 i;  Scholarship . 


J.   State  contests 
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List  four  parts  of  a  program  of  activities. 


b. 


d. 

Select  theTactors  thaf  contrit5ute  to  a^satisfactory" program. of  activities  by  placing 
an  "X".  by  the  correct  factors.      ^  -  '  "  - 

 a.  All  committee  chairman  realize^  is  their  program  and  are  mvoTveci 

 b.  Sufficient  time  given  to  evaluate,  plan,  and  organize  chapter  activities 


 c.  Final  program  of  activities  are  planned  in  May  or  whenever  new  officers 

are  elected 

 d.  Resource  personneTused  in  program  planning  and  evaluation 

 e.  A  well  developed,  realistic,  and  workable  ways  and  means 

 f.   Review  of  the  calendar  of  activities  with  the  committee  chairman  and 

advisor 

 g.  Committee  organization'  afid  membership  cooperation 

 h.  Challenging  and  practfcal  goals  selected  and  based  upon  interest  and 

needs  of  the  state  association 

s 

Select  the  steps  to  follow  in  constructing  and  conductind  a  satisfactory  program 
of  activities  by  placing  an  "X"  by  the  proper  steps. 

 a.  Have  continuous  and  pericxJic  evaluation  of  the  chapter  activities 


^b.  Have  executive  committee,  .under  the  guidance  of  the  president, 
'  ^  ap(5oint  t^e^pfo^am  bf  activities  committees 

c.  Choose   subcommittee  members   by^  their  class  rank  and  grade 

classification 
i 

d.  Encourage  vice-president  to  meet  with  each  committee  to  assist  them 
in  formulating  their  phase  of  the  program  of  activities 

0,  Secure  copies  of  other  chapter  programs  and  get  ideas  on  other  suitable 
program  ideas  .  - 

f.   Instruct  the  president  to  keep  informed  on  committee  prbgress  and 
to  make  regular  reports  ^ 


g.  Direct  the  reporter  to  record  the  chapter  accomplishments 'on  the 
program  of  activities  wall  chart  or  on  a  regular  activity  report  form 
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Match  the  chapter  activity  on  the  left  with  the  correct  division  on  the  right. 
 ^a.  Provide  shop  project  awards 


_b.  Have  veterinarian  explain 
disease  prevention  and 
'  parasite  control  of 
livestock  / 


c.  Assist  charitable^' 

organizations  and  cannpaigns 

^d.  Hold  at  least  one  meeting 
each  nnonth  at  a  regularily 
scheduled  tinne 

_e.  Establish  a  livestock 
breeding  service 
cooperative 

_f.   Provide  members  with 
experience  in  public 
speaking 

_g.  Have  representatives  from 
a  commercial  bank  speak^ 
on  proper  credit  procedures 

_h.  Present  ah  award  to  the 
member  v/ith  the  best  grade 
point  average  in 
aoriculture 


1. 

Cooperation 

2/ 

Community  service 

3. 

Leadership 

4_. 

...Earnings,  savings, 

and  investments.:.  ^ 

5. 

Conduct  of  meeting 

6. 

Supervised  agripulture 

occupations  experience/ 

7 

Rscrsation  / 

8. 

Scholarship 

9- 

FFA  public  relations  * 

10. 

Participation  in 

state  and  national 

activities"  \^ 

/ 


i.   Take  a  summer  trip  to 
differem  areas  of  the  state 


j.   Present  Honorary  ,  Chapter 
farmer  degree  to  focal 
citizens 


k.  Select  Official  local  chapter 
delegates  to  attend  State 
and  National  FFA 
Conventions 


Develop  a  FFA  program  of  activities 


(NOTE:  If  this  activity  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  your 
instructor  when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.) 
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'  '  DEVELOPING  THE  FFA  PROGRAM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

UNIT  I 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


*1.       a.     Outline  of  activities  covering  a  definite-^Deriod  which  includea  specific  goals, 
ways  dud  means  of  reaching  these'  goals,  and  provisions  for  checking  orv  - 
the  accomplishments 

-  b.     Committee  made  up  of  chapter  officers  and  the  chairman  of  each  committee 

c.     Members  other  than  the  chairman  that  make  up  a  committee  within  the 
f  program  of  activities  ^  ^ 

3 


3. 


f 

a  ^ 
b 
.d 
e 
b 


4.       Any  four  of  the  following: 

a.  Division  of  the  program  of  activities  ^  ^ 

b.  Activities  to  be  participated  in  under  tVie  division 

c.  Names  of  the  committee  members  who  will  be  responsible  for  each  activity 

d.  Goals  to  be  accomplished  under  each  activity  ^ 

e.  Ways  and  means  of  reaching  each  goal 

J.  Accomplishment  information  upor^ompletion  of  each  goal 
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b 
d 
e 

9 
a 
d 
e 

9 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


9- 
h. 
i. 

)■ 


6 
6 
2 
5 
1. 
3 
4 
8 
7 
9 


8. 


k.  10 

Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


/ 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  OKLAHOMA 

UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  list  the  purposes  of  the 
Young  Farmers  Association  and  select  the  changes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growing 
need  for  Young  Farmer  chapters.  He  should  be  able  to  select  from  a  list  the  state  officers 
in  the  young  Farmers  Association,  explain  how  each  state  officer  is  elected,  and  list 
activities  in  which  a  Young  Farmer  cttaptef  .rrr  hrrs xomnnunity  should  participate*- This 
knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  completion  of  assignment  sheets  and  by  scoring 
eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to* 

1.  List  the  purposes  of  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Select  from  a  list  the  changes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growing  need 
for  Young  Farmer  chapters  in  Oklahoma. 

3.  Select  from  a  list  the  characteristics  of  an  outstanding  Young  Farmer 
chapter. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  membership  found  in  the  Young 
Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma. 

5.  Select  from  a  list  .the  state  officers  in  the  Young  Farmers  Association. 

^  6.,       Explain  in  writing  ways  the  state  officers  are  selected  in  the  Young  Farmers 

AssociatiorT  of  Okfeholfha.' 

# 

7.  List  the  state  awards  available  to  Oklahoma  Young  Farmer  members, 
r  advisors,  and  chapters. 

8.  List  activities  and  programs  in  whi^  a  Young  Farmer  chapter  in  your 
community  should  participate. 

9.  *      List  young  farmers  in  the  local  community  below  forty  years\kf  age  that 

would  benefit  from     Young  Farmer  chapter. 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  OKLAHOMA 
.  UNIT  II 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

>  I.  Instructor: 

A.    Provide  students  with /objective  sheet. 
*      "  \-  B.,"^  Provide  students  with  information  -and  assignment  sheets. 
-  -  -        C-  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Give  test. 
II.  Students:* 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets.  '  ^ 

D.  Take  test. 

V     '     •  ■ 

INSTRIJCTIONAL  MATERIALS.     .  . 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives  v 

B.  Information  sheet 
'     ~  Cr^   Assignment  sheets^'  '  ^  '        ---^     ^^...^^  ^  - 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1--List  Activities  for  a  Young  Farmer  Chapter 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2  ^Identify  Young  Farmers  in  the  Local 
Community 

D.  Test 

E.  Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

*i  • .  ♦ 

A.  Constitution  and  Bylaws  for  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  State-  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Educ^on. 

B.  Young  Farmers  Manual.  Austin,  Texas:  Texas  Education  ^Agency,  1967. 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  OKLAHOMA' 
'                             UN>^II  ' 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

L    Purposes  of  a  young  fa'rmer  program 

—  . 

A. 

The  basic  purpose  is  to  provide  educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  young  men  who  have  begun  careers  in  farming  and 
ranrhino                                                                                    —  —  -  — 

1  Ul  1^1  III  lU 

(NOTE;  Such  programs  provide  information  needed  by  members  about  new 

tpphnolnnipal    arlv/anPPmPntQ   in    anript i Itt irP     Xhp^    nrnnram^   al^n  nrn\/iHp 

whatever  new  or  additional  training  the  members  may  need  in  production, 
marketing,  management,  and  mechanization.) 

p 

/ 

~y r\   r\rr\\i  Irlo   r\ man  iTPrJ    T&CT&7<^\r\r\    f  nr    ri  i  ra  1    f  am  i  1  iPQ 
1  U    Ul  UV  lUC    U 1  UOI 1  IcCU    ICk^lCCILi^JII     \\J\     lUlal  laillillCO 

c. 

To  provide  leadership  training  and  experience  needed  in  development  of 

T\  1  ral    lpar)prc   anri   r\r\  r\c\  PitiTPnc 
rural   icaucid  aiiu  yuuu  uilicciij 

D. 

To  provide  an  organization  which  will  fill  the  void  in  the  lives  of  young 
agriculturists  between  high  school  age  and  the  time  they  normally  actively  - 
participate  in  an  adult  farm  organization 

E. 

To  provide  an  awards  and  recognition  program  suitable  for  honoring 
individuals  and  chapters  for  outstanding  achievements  or  public  service 

F. 

To  provide  Young  Farmers  and  their  families  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  civic  and  community  service  work  designed  to  improve  rural  life  in  their 
community,  state,  and  nation 

G. 

To  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  jarm  business  through  purchasing  of 
land  or  leasing  of  additional  land  on  a  sound  basis 

H. 
L 

To  cooperate  with  other  organizations  and  agricultural  agencies  in  programs 
benefiting  agriculture 

To  cooperate  with  FFA  chapters  and  4-H  Clubs  in  their  activities 

II.    Changes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growing  need  for  Young  Farmer  chapters 

A. 

The  rapid  technological  advancements  in  agriculture  such  as  the  introduction 
of  herbicides  in  weed  control;  introduction  of  new  insecticides  for  both 
crop  and  livestock  pests,  including  systemics;  introduction  of  antibiotics 
and  hormones  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeding;  introduction  of  nevy  crops 
and  new^  varieties,  particularly  hybrids;  the  increase  in  mechanization  of 
farming;  and  tPTe  automation  of  many  processes  formerly  done  by  hand 

B. 

The  intensification  of -the  cost^price  squeeze  which  demands  high  operational 
efficiency  to  stay  in  business  ^  -  *  ^ 

mc 
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C.  The  increase  in  size  of  farming  operations  which  in  turn  has  brought  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the*  amount  of  capital  required 

D.  The  loss  of  a  dependable  source  of  farm  labor 

E'.    The  extensive  mechanization  of  farming  operations  and  a,  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  maintenance  and  repair ^ork  required 

F.     Introduction  of  larger  traptors  and  equipment  ♦ 


G.  Involvement' of  foreign  pohcV^in  agriculture  in  such  a  way  that  production 
and  marketing  of  farm  products  is  influenced 

H.  Involvement  of  government  in  supply  management  and  acreage  contracts 

1 

I.  Application  of  social  security  programs  tip  farmers  and  farm  employees 
which  necessitates  accurate  record  keeping 

J.     Development  of  synthetics  to  compete  with  natural  fibers 

K.    Market  demands  and  consumer  preferences 

Characteristics  of  an  outstanding  Young  Farmer  chapter 

A.  Program  of  work  covering  a  twelve-month  period  is  carefully  planned  by 
a  committee  of  Young  Farmers  and  submitted  to  chapter  membership  'for 
approval 

B.  Educational  activities  are  based  on  need  and  interest  and  set  up  on  a  seasonal 
basis 

C.  Services  of  resource  personnel  for  programs  are  requested  months  in  advance 
of  meeting  dates  "  . 

D.  Requests  for  assistance  of  resource  personnel  are  sent  out  by  Young  Farmers 
and  not  by  the  advisor 

E.  The  president,  officers,  and  committees  accept  responsibilities  and  provide 
leadership  in  the  chapter;  the  aclvisoj;^mains  in  the  background  and 
provides  assistance  as  needed 

F.  Responsibilities  for  chapter  activities  are  divided  among  committees;  each 
committee  plans  and  carries  out  assigned  activities 

G.  Educational  programs  include  two  or  more  tours  or  demonstration  type 
Activities 

H.  The  chapter  is  represented  at  Young  Farmers  workshops,.tield4ay^programs^ 
area  meetings,  and  state  conventions  /  *  / 
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V. 

L     Meeting  notices  are  mailed  out  in  advance  of  each  chapter  meeting 

J.* .  Ar^aggressive  membership  and  attendance  committee  is  functioning;  each 
member  is  reminded  of  each  meeting  in  person  or  by  telephone 

K.    Young  Farmers  activities  are  publicized  regularly  via  news  media 

'  ^'Z  J  '^^^^       so6fa<  or  recreatioilal  agjtivities- are- held*  each  year     *        J . 

M.    Families  of  Young  Farmers  participate  in  at  lea§t  two  chapter  activities 
^  during  the  year 


^  N.    The  .chapter  sponsors  at  least  one  major  community  service  project  during 
the  year      .     ■  •  , 

<0.    Refreshments *are  served  at  each  meeting 

'  *         /P.     Nonmembers,  includmg  key  . community^ leaders,  are  invited  to  selected 
.  4  'Young  Farmers "Sphapter  activities  ^ 

Q.    AWarcIs  are  provided  , to.  hort6r  members  for  outstanding  achievements 
•  *  '  • 

/       -  ,    ■  .  ■  • 

*    \  -    .  Awards  ara  presented  at  a  banquet  attended^  by  Young  Farmers*  families 

»  .  and  by  special  Triendj 

.  *  ^  ,  .  *  S.     TKe  chapter  participates  in  the  awa/ds  program  of  the  area  and  state 

Exchange  Visits  are  arranged' With  neighboring  chapters 

'  .  U.    Committees  are*  appointed  to  study  and  make  recommendations  on 

important  problems  to"  el^lpinate  long  drawn-out  business  sessions 
^  \  •  •  ^  • 

i**  *        -    T-'  ^   ^V.  -tBusinessjsessions  are  short  and  held  ^ter  cpnclusfdn-of  ^the  educational 

program  .  v  \  ' 

W.    The  chapter  is  well  finance^ through  one  or  more  fund-raising  activities 
per  year  ^ 

X.    Members  share  in  respon§i.bilities  of  various  chapter  activities  through 
p        ,    .  committee  work 

^  K        -  Y* '  Appropriate'  steps  are   taken  to  secure  the  partfcipation  of  school 
.  '\    administrators  in  selected  Young  Farmers  activities  <. 

/.   IV.    Typ^*  of  membership  foun*d  in  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma 

A.  ^  Aclive  memberst?ip-Any  pferSon  interested  in  agriculture  and  not  enrolled 
in  high  schobi  is  eligible  to  become^  an  active  member 

^       •      .  ■*."'* 

(NOTE:  Members.^ver  forty  years  oi  age  are  not  .eligible  to  hold  state 
office  or'receive^  a  state  .av^rdj 
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B.  Honorary  membership-An  individual  who  » has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  Young  Farmers  Association  and  to  the  general 
improvement  o^  agricultural  conditions  may  be  elected  to  an  honorary 
degree  of  membership  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  any 
state  convention  ' 

it 

V.    Officers  in:  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma  . 


A. 

President              ^  — 

B. 

Five  'District  Vice-Presidents 
supervisory  district)     ,  ^ 

(one   from  each 

vocational  agriculture 

4 

Secretary 

.  \ 

D. 

Treasurer 

E. 

Reporter 

F. 

Advisor 

*> 

VL    Ways  the  state  officers  are  elected  in  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma 

;% 

i  A.    President-Majority  vote  of  official  delegates  present  at  the  state  convention 

'  (NOTE:  President  must  have  served  on  executive  committee  during  the  three 

years  prior  to  nomination.)  '  ,  * 

B.  Secretary-Majority  vote  i)f  official  delegates  present  at  the  state  convention 

C.  Reporter-Majority  vote  oroffmial  delegates  present  at  the  state  convention 

D.  Treasurer-Majority  vote  of  official  delegates  present  at  the  state  convention 

E.  Vice-Presidents-Each  district's  delegates  will  elect  their  own  Vicd-Pr^ident 
\  in  district  meetings  at  the  state  conventior^  after  the  election  of  the  other 

state  officers 

%^  F.    Advisor-State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

VII.    Awards  available  to  Oklahoma  Young  Farmer  members,  advisors,  and  chapters 

'  .A.    Outstanding  Young  Farmer  for  each  of  the  five  vocational  agriculture' 

supervisory  districts 

t  > 

B.     Outstanding  Advisor  in  each  of  the  five  vocational  agriculture  supervisory 

\  districts'  ^ 

\  -  > 

.  C.     Outstanding  Young  Farmer  Chapter  in  each  of  the  vocational  agriculture 

\  ,  supervisory  districts  ,    ,  ' 
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D.  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  in  Oklahoma  selected  from  the  five  district 
winners 

E.  ,  Outstanding  Advisor  in  Oklahoma  selected  from  the  five  district  wJtiners 

i  / 

F.  Outstanding  Young  Farnier  Chapter  selected'from  the  five  district  winners 
VII  L    Suggestibns  for  chapter  activities  and  programs' 

A.    Educational  programs  and  activities 

1.  New  herbicides  and  their  use^  post^and  pre-ernerge 

2.  Programs  on  use  of  fertilizers  ' 

3.  Concrete  for  farm  construction 

4.  ^     Livestock  skills  demonstration^ 

5.  Prevention  an,d  control  of  livestock  diseases 

6.  Prevention  and  control  of  internal  parasites 

*  7.       Financing  farm  oper^atidns;  wise  use  of  farm  credit  * 
8.   '    Farm  income  tax  and  farm  records  for  tax  purposes 

/  9.       Brush  and  weed  control  in  pastOces 

f 

10.       Farm  appraisals 

^  11,       Selection  of  electric  motors  for  farm  use;  motor  protection 

12.       Soil  tevting,  tissue  testing,  and  fertilizing  according  to  plant  needs 
and  rrquirements  ^ 

'}         13."  Arc  and  acetylene  welding, 

14.  ^  Tour  of  nearby  experiment  station  ^• 

'     15.  Providing  year-round  pasture  ^  • 

16.  Farm  safety  demonstration  program 

17.  e      Farm  management  service 

•  IB.  '     Farm"  cultivation 

19.  Wildlife  conservation  and  management 

20.  New  varieties  and  adaptation  of  field  crops 

21.  Livestotk,  nutrition  -     ■  '         -  .  , 
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B.     Community  service  activities 
1. 


4 


Sponsor  achievement  awards  for  rciral%quth 

2.  RaJse  funds  foF^nd  construct  central  feedTng  barn  and  pens  for 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  ' 

3.  Organize, and  conduct  fund-raising  dhyes  leading  to  construction 
c>f  a  local  or  courny  livestock  show:: and  f^  fatifity^' 

4.  Sponsor  projects  for  outstanding  Future  Farmers  of  America 
members  needing  financial  help 

-  Hdp.  J.QQ9tQ.  and.  i^)o'nsQr.,.E4t4re.  F.armers  .of  -  America  and' 4-H 
projects 

Sponior  local  livestock  show  and  serve  as  show  officials 

Collect,  repair,  and  distribute  Christmas  toys  to  needy  children 

,  Assist  with  screwworm  and  Brucellosis  eredication  programs 

..Assist  or  sponsor  community  improvement  projects  such  as  park 
im*^oyepnent,  March  of  *Dimes,  and  safety  campaigns 

Sponsor  "American.  Heritage  programs  at  local  high  schools ' 

Members  complete  farming  operations  of  an  ill  farmer 

Cooperate  in  conducting  fund-raising  activities  such  as  turkey 
shoots,  donkey  basketball,  etc. 

v.-«^- —        •   \-. V   ,    -■  '  ^    v-l  \ 

Provide  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  outstanding  rural  student^ 


■•5: 

6. 
7. 
,8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

\3. 
14. 
15. 


Provide  feed  grain  for  projects  at  a  boys  ranch". ' 
Sponsor  soil  testing  campaign-Collect  and  send  off  soil  samples 
Recreational  activities 

1.  Sponsor  homemade  ice  cream:  supper  for  families 

2.  Young  Farmers  and  Young  Homemakers  get  together  after  their 
V  ,         respective  education  programs  for  refreshments 

'  3..    ^  Have  wild  gamfe^barbecue  with  Young  Farnrrers  furnishmg  the  game' 

4.  .  Hold  donhirip  party 

5.  '  Have  coveretl^ish  supper  fpf  'tamtlres  -       "  ;  % 
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6.  Have  annual  fish  fry 

7.  Sponsor  Young  Farmers  awards  banquet 

8.  '  Have  Christmas  party  v^ith  toys  provided  for  children 
Leadership  activities 

1.  '  Serve  as  general  superirttendent  and  division  superintendents  of 

local  and  county  shows  and  fairs 

2.  Nominate  and  support  mernbers  for  leadership  positions  in  faifs, 
associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Soil  Conservation  Board, 
Cotton  Growers  Association,  ASCS,  etc. 

3.  -  Prepare  and  put  on  radio  and  television  programs  on  Young 

Fiarmers  work 

'  4.       Take  an  active  part  in  farm  organizations 

5.  Assist  in  organizing  new  Young  Farmers  chapters 

6.  Sponsor  career  day  for  seniors 'interested  m  agriculture  careers 

7.  ^     participate  in  programs  of  various  field  crop  associations,  wheat 

growers,  grain-sorghum  producers,  etc. 

8.  Devote  part  of  one  meeting  to  parliamentary  proitedure  training 

9.  Nominate  candidates  and  assist  in  preparing  suptiorting  data  for 
various  awards 

10.       Organize  and  conduct  fund-raising  activities  and  donate  to  worthy 
community  projects  and  causes 


\ 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  QF  OKLAHOMA 
UNIT  II  '  • 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-LIST  ACTIVITIES  FOR  A 
YOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTER 


List  activities  and^ programs  in  which  a  Young  Farmer  chapter  in  your  community  should  . 
participate. 

1.       Educational  activities-  . 


i 
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2.       Community  service  ictivities- 


3.*    * '  Recreational  activities- 


4.       Leadership  activities- 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIAirON  Of  OKLAHOMA 

UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2~IDENTIFY  YOUNG  FARMERS 

IN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  **■ 


,ist  the  young  farmers  in  your  local  community  that  are  below  forty  years  of  age  and 
rauld  benefit  frcfn  a  Young  Farmer  chapter. 


\ 


\ 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  OKLAHOMA 

UNIT  II 


^  .TEST 

'List  five  purposes  of  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of  Oktahoma. 
a. 

c.  ■  ^  * 

d. 
e, 


2.       Select  from  the  list  below  the  changes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growing 
need  for  Young  Farmer  chapters.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  answers, 

 a.  The  rapid  technological  advancements  in  agriculture  such  as  the 

introduction  of  herbicides  in  weed  control 

 b.  The  increase  in  size  of  farming  operations  which  in  turn  has  brought 

a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  required 

 ^c.  The  increase  in  dependable  farm  labor 

 d.  Introduction  of  smalter  tractors  and  equipment 


_e.  Development  of  synthetics  to  compete  with  natural  fibers 
J.  Marked  demands  and  consumer  preferences 


3.       Select  from  the  list  below,  the  characteristics  of  an  outstanding  Voung  Farmer 
chapter.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  proper  answers. 

 a.  Program  of  work  covering  twelvermonth  period  is  carefully  planned 

by  the  advisor  and  submitted  to  the  chapter  membership  for  approval 

 b.  Educational  activities  are  based  on  intere.st  and  attitudes  of  members 

and  set  up  on  a  seasonal  basis 

 c,  *  Requests  for  assistance  of  resource  personnel  are  sent  out  by  Young 

A^rmers  and  not* by  the  advisor 

 d.  The  chapter  sponsors  at  least  one  major  community  service  project 

during  the  year 

 j^e.  Refreshments  are  served  at  each  meeting  ^ 
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 The  chapter  participates  In  the  awards  program  of  the  area  and  state 

 g.  Business  sessions  are  usually  of  greater  length  and  should  be  held  before 

^    educational  programs 

 h.  The  chapter  is^elL financed  through  one  or  more  fund-raising  activities 

per  ye^r 

J  i-   Meeting  noticAs  are  mailed  out  in  advance  of  each  chapter  meeting 

 j-   Members  share  jn  responsibilities  of  various  chapter  activities  through 

committee  worl< 

Place  an  "A"  in  front  of\he  statement  that  describes  active  membership  and 
"H"  in  front  of  the  sta^mfe^:^  that  describes  honorary  membership. 

 a.  An  individual  who  has  made  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Young 

Farmers  Association  and  to  the  generaT  improvement  of  agriculture 
conditions  "  . 

 b.  Any  person  interested  in  agriculture,  not  enrolled  in  high  school 

Select  from  the  list  below  the  officers  that  [s&r^e  in  the  Young  Farmers 
Association  of  Oklahoma.  Place  an  "X"  by  the^roper  answers. 

 a.  President 

 bu  Six  District, Vice-Presidents 

■■  c.  Secretary  ' 


_d.  Treasurer 

^e.  Reporter 

f.  Sentinel 

g.  Advisor 


6.       Explain  in  writing  how  each  of  the  state  officers  are  selected  in  the  Youhg 
Farmers  Association  of  Oklahoma. 
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List  six  state  awards  available  to  Oklahoma  Young  Farmer  members,  advisors, 
and-  chapters 

a. 

1* 

b.  i  ' 

d.  . 

e.  '  •  ^ 
f. 

List  activities  in  which  a  Young  Farmer  chapter  in  your  community  shouldy" 
participate. 

List  young  farmers  in  the  local  community  below  forty  years  of  age  that  would 
benefit  from  a  Young  Farmer  chapter.    —  ^ 

(NOTE:  These  activities  should  have  been  completed  prior  to  this  test:) 
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YOUNG  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  OKLAHOMA 

UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


Any  five  of  the  following: 

a.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  provide  educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  young  men  who  have  begun  careers  in  farming  and 
ranching 

b.  To  provide  organized  recreation  for  rural  families 

c.  To  prqvide  leadership  training  and  experience  needed  in  development  of 
rural  leaders  and  g'bod  citizens 

d.  To  provide  an  organization  which  will  fill  the  void  in  the  lives  of  young 
agriculturists  between  high  school  age  and  the  time  they  normally  actively 
participate  in  an  adult  farm  organization 

e.  To  fDrovide  an  awards  and  recognition  program  suitable  for  honoring 
individuals  and  chapters  for  outstanding  achievements  or  public  service 

f.  To  provide  Young  Farmers  and  their  families  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  civic  and  community  service  work  designed  to  improve  rural  life  in  their 
community,  state,  and  nation 

g.  To  ehcourage  the  expafnsion  of  the  farm  business  through  purchasing  of 
land  or  leasing  of  additional  land  on  a  sound  basis 

h.  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations  and  agricultural  agencies  in  programs 
benefiting  agriculture 

i.  T«  cooperate  with  FFA  chapters  and  4-H  Clubs  in  their  activities 


3. 


a 
b 
e 

f 

^ 

c 
d 
e 
f 
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*^  — 

b.  A 

c 
d 


9 

6.  President,  secretary,  reporter  and  treasurer  are  elected  by  the  majority  vote  of 
official  (delegates  present  at  the  state  convention.  Each  district  will  elect  their 
own  vice-president  in  district  meetings.  The  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  will  serve  as  advisor. 

7.  a.     Outstanding  Young  Farmer  for  each  of  the  five  vocational  agriculture 

supervisory  districts 

b.  Outstanding  Advisor  in  each  of  the  five  vocational  agriculture  supervisory 
districts 

> 

c.  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  Chapter  in  each  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
supervisory  districts 

d.  Outstanding  Young  Farpner  in  Oklahoma  selected  from  the  five  district 
winners 

e.  Outstanding  Advisor  in  Oklahoma  selected  from  the  five  district  winners 

f.  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  Chapter  selected  from  the  five  district  winners 
^8:       Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

9.       Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  '  ^ 
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SELECTING  A  CAREER 
UNIT  III 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match  terms  and  defmitions 
associated  with  career  selection,  select  the  advantages  of  selecting  a  career,  and  list  the 
important  points  in  choosing  a  career.  The  student  should  be  able  to  select  a  career  and 
obtain  information  pertainirig  to^thTs  career.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring 
eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  bf  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.        Match  terms  and  defimtions  associated  with  careers. 


■  A 


/ 


2.  ^Select  from  a  list  the  advantages  of  selecting  a  career. 

3.  List  the  important  points  in  choosing  a  career. 

4.  "^Sfelect.a  dareer  and  obtain  information  pertaining  to  the  selected  career. 
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SELECTING  A  CAREER 
UNIT  III 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 
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I.  Instructor: 

A.  ^  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  anci  assignment  sheets. 
"^C.    Make  tran spare n?^^' 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 

» 

II.  Students: 

A.    Read  objectives. 
^     B./  Study .  information  sheet.  ^  * 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet  and  turn  in  to  instructor:. 

D.  Take  test. 


♦  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  thi^  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  master:  TM^  l-PersonahSocial  Qualities^ — ^ 

D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1--lnformation  Pertaining  to  a  Career 

E.  Test 

-H 

F.  ^Bswers  to  test 
II.  ReiT^Hes: 


A.  Hoover,   Norman  K.  Handbook  of  Agricultural  Occupations.  Danville, 
Illinois:  Interstate  Publishers  and  Printers,  1969. 

B.  Career  Exploration,  A  Guide  for  reac/?e/-s.Oklahorna  City,  Oklahoma:  State 
\  Departmentl  of  Education,  1970. 
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SELECJING  A  CAREER 

UNIT  III        .  '  ^ 


'•        •         .    *        INFORMATION  SHEET  .  .  • 

.-> 

.     .        ^-f  "       '  • 

I.    Terms  and  definitions  .  t 

Agricultural  industry-The  industry  covering  broad  are^s  of  agriculture  from 
production,  through  supplying  and  servicing,  business,  finance,  and  all  the 
necessary  functions  of  ,mak«ing  agricultural  commodities  available  to  the 
consumer 

B.  Agri^business--A  term  referring  to  the  inputs  of  producing  food  and  fiber, 
including  processing  and  marketing 

C.  Career-'A  qourstf' of^  continued  progress  in  the  life  work  of  a  person  or 
progress  thjpugh  life  in  a  series^  of  related  occupations  or  activities 

D.  Career  patjern--The  sequence  of  occupations  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
that  makes  up  a  "career  ^ 

*  E.    Occupation-A  group  of  related  jobs  m  an  area  of  work  which  constitutes 
the  work  a  person  does  regularly  *to  make  a  living 

F,  Occupational  choice- A  process  c^ne^  goes  through  eliminating  some 
occupations  and  retaining  others  untif  an  occupation  has  been  chosen 

G.  Job-A  piece  of  work  which  is  rather  specific  and  definite  in  nature 

H,  Career  education-^The  preparation  of  a  student  for  a  successful  life  of  work 
by  increasing  his  options  for  occupational  choice,  by  eliminating  barriers, 
real  and  imagined,  to  attaining  job  skills,  and  by  enhancing  learning 
achievement  in" all  subject  areas  and  at  all  levels  of  education 

I.  Agricultural  professions-Specialized  careers  that  require  a  college  degree  for 
entry 

Examples:       Foresters,^teachers  of  agriculture,  county  agricultural  agents, 
veterinarians,  agricultural  engineers,  and  soil  conservationists 

1^1,    Advantages  of  selecting  a  career 

"    A,    Greater  degree  of  happiness  «nd  satisfaction 

B.  More  opportunities  for  promotion  and  advancement' 

C.  •  Financial  and  fringe  benefits  are  greater 

D.  Greater  selection  of  people  to  work  with 


4*^ 
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III.    Important  points  in  choosing. a  career 

A.  Type  of  work  or  job  description 

B.  Essential  personal-social  qualities  (Transparency  1) 
InOTE:  This  may  include  the  qualities  listed  below.) 

1.       Pleasirjiupersonal  appearance  % 
a/  Grooming 

b.  Poise 

c.  Voice 

'        d.  Posture 

.  2.       Enthusiasm  '  i 

*^ 

3.       Honesty  and  dependability 
4/      Initiative  and  ambition 

5.  Friendliness 

6.  Cooperation  and  courtesy 

7.  Punctuality 

8.  Self-confidence '^nd  control 

9.  *  Business  like  behavior    j,  ^ 
.        C.    Educational-training  requirements 


1. 


High  school. 


2.       Post   high   school-^Two  year  technical   school  or  four  year 
baccalaureate  program*      '         ^         *     .  % 

D.  Finances  needed  to  enter;  and  complete  traihing  .  '\ 

E.  Entry  level  |jobs  ' '  > 

F.  Advancement  possibilities 
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G.  '  Licensing  or  certification 

H.  Wor1<ing  conaitions  "  *  '<>.'" 

I.  '  Health  and  physical  requirements 
J.     Earnings  and  benefits  , 
K.    Outlook-Probable  demand  for  workers,  etc. 


A 


V 


\ 
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SELECTING  A  CAREER 
UNIT  III 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET /#1--INF:0RMATI0N  PERTAINING' 
TO  A 'CAREER 


V 


Obtain  the  foHowing  information  from  a  prQ.§pective  employer  or  a  person  working  in 
the  samr'cafeer.  ^  ^\    "  "^  ^         - , 

1.  Career  selected  "^^^ 

2.  Job  title  ' 

3.  Exactly  what  does  the  worker  do?  .  / 


4.       Whar  tools  or  equipment  do 


use? 


'•  ST^     Does  job/reqiiire:         High  school  education?   ,  CoJIege?^ 


Techoical  school? 


Otbor? 


'6,  \  What  qualifications,  other  thaa  educational,. are  necessary? 
,^     '      Physical         ^  .  '  "  . 

Mental  .         .  .  > 

Aptitude  . or  personality.  ^  ' 
'  7.       What  are  the  working.  coTidittons  and  hours?  -  • 
8.      An  what  kind  ^.  of  business  is  this  job  found?  ♦ 

Wh^t  are  the  qpgortunities  for  advancement?      ^  ^  • 


List  as  many  related  jobs  as 'you  can. 


interests  of  yours  would  tfiis  job  siatisfy? 


12r 
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'        '      \  '  - 

of  yobr 
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13.  What  abilities  of  yobrs  is  this  job  related  to? 

14.  Will  this  job  require  more  or  less  employefes  in  the  future? 

15.  What  equipment  will  I  be  required  to  purchase? 

16.  Upon  what  basis  are  employees  eva|,uated  fpr  promotion. 


1*7.      What  are  the  most  common  mistakes  made  by  employees  in  performing  this 
job.  .  , 


18.      What  are  the  expected  earnings  and  benefits'. from  the  job. 


7 
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SELECTING  .A  CAREER 
UNIT  III 


TEST  .  • 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  proper  definition. 
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a. 

A  apiece  of 'work  which  is  rather 

1. 

Agricultural 

specific  and  definite  in  nature  » 

,  industry 

b. 

The  sequence  of 'occupations  in 

2. 

'  Agri-business 

the  life  of  an  individual  that 

makes  up  a  career* 

3. 

Career 

c. 

A  ternn  referring  to  the  inputs 

4. 

Career  pattern 

of  producing  food  and  fib^r, 

^nclu(/ing  processing  and 

.  5. 

Occupation 

nnarketing 

6. 

Occupational 

d. 

A  group  of  related  jobs  in  ah 

choice 

^area  of  work  which  constitutes 

the  work  a  person  dpes  regularly 

7. 

Job 

to  make  a  li\ring 

8. 

Career 

e. 

Specialized  -careers  that 

education! 

require  a  college  degree'  for 

entry          '                        -    '  ^ 

9. 

Agricultural 

professions 

The  preparation  of  a  student 
for  a. 'successful  life  of  work  bx 
increasing  fii.s  dptio'ns  for 
occupation^  choice,  by 
eliminating  barriers,  real  and. 
imagined,  to  attaining  job  ' 
skills,  and  by  enhancing 
learning,  achievement  in  all 
subject  areas  and  at  alj  levels 
of  education     '    *  ^  *  . 


g.  The  industry  covering  bro3d 
areas  of  agriculture  fronr 
-  production,  through  supplying 
and  servicing,  business, 
finance,  and  all  the  necessary 
functions  of  making 
•agricultural  commodities 
a\^ilabl^  to  the  consumer 
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 h.  A  course  of  continued  progress 

in  the  life  work  of  a  person  or 
progress  through  life  in" a 
-    series  of  related  occupations 
or  activities 

 i.    A  process  one  goes -through  ' 

eliminating  some  occupations 

and  retaining  others  until  .  .      '  . 

an  occupation  has  been  chosen 
■  ^  • 

*   f  ^  i     »  ' 

SBlfect  from  the  list  below  the  advantages  of  selecting  a  career.  Place  an  "X" 

by  the  correct  answers. 

 a.  Greater  degree  of  happiness  and  satisfaction  J- 

 b.  More  opportunities  for  promotion  and  advancement 


•c.  Shortef 'Working  hours  with  less  fringe  benefits 
_d.  Greater  selection  of  people  to  work  with 


Name  seven  points  one  should  cqnsider  when  choosing  a  career.  . 


b. 


e. 
f. 

Select  ^  career  and^  obtain  information*  pertaining  to  the  selected  career. 


tNOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  /fest,  ask  the  instructor 
when  it  shoiHd  be  cSJmpleted.) 


A 
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SELECTING  A  CAREER 
UNIT  III 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1. 


2. 


a. 

/ 

b. 

4 

c. 

o 

z 

"d. 

v- 
0 

e. 

9 

f. 

8 

g- 

l' 

h. 

3 

i. 

6 

a 

b 

d 

4 


r 


3.       Any  seven  of  the  following: 

a.     Typjl  of  work  or  job  description 
br  '"Essential  personal-sociaj  qualities 

c.  Educational-training  requirements:  ,^  / 
/.  1)       High  school                                 ■  .   '  ^ 

2)       Post '  high  school-Two  year  .technical  schooj  ^or^  four  year 
^  baccalaureate  program  ^ 

d.  Finances  needed  to  enter  and  complete  training 

e.  Entry  level  jobs  "     ^  .  - 

f.  Advancement  possibilities  ,  . 

g.  Licensing  or  certification  - 

h.  Working  conditions  ^  .  .  ' 


I 

i.     ^Health  and  physical  requirements 

j.      Earnings  ancKbenefits 

k.     Outlook'-Probable  demand  for  workers 

Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  insjtructor. 


r 
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lAND  JUDGING 
UNIT  I  ' 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit  the  stifdent  should  be  able  to  judge  land,  recommend  land 
treatments  and  complete  the  sco/e  card.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through 
deraonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on»the  unit 'test. 

'  ( 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES'  " 

/  '  • 

.  I 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:  i 

^  .    .   .  ' 

1        Match  terms  associated  with  land  judging  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Name  the  reasons  for  judging  land,  ; 

3.  Name  the  six  factors  used  in  determining  the  land  capability  class. 


fr^.  4.       Match  the  different  variations  of  permeability,  depth,  slope,  erosion,  and 

'  ^     surface  runoff  with  the  identifying  characteristics  of  each. 

5.       Name  the  three  major  gro4ps  of  soil  in  relation  to  texture. 

f  '  y 

A     6.       Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  the  means  of  determining  soil  texture  by  touch. 

7.  Match  the  lani^capability  classes  with  the  proper  clefimtjon. 

8.  .    Classify  thi  eight  land  capability  classes  according  to' their  proper  usage. 

9.  Select,  when  given  six  land  factors,  the  best  lao^  class  possible  for  the 
specified  field. 

10.  Select  the  recommended  land  treatments  when  given  the  land  capability 
,    class.  - 

\  *  ' 

11.  Name  the  proper  fertilizer  and  soil  amendments  when  given  the  deficiency, 

12.  Demonstrate  the  ability: 

*a      Compfete  a  land  judging  score  card  when  given  the  char^^c:teristics  of 
'  a  field.'     ^     '  .  ^ 

b.    Judge  a  field'and  complete  the  score  card. 


LAND  JUDGINQ 
UNIT  I 


SlJsGESTED  ACTIVITIES 
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I.  Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

^B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specffic  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information,  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Conduct  field  trip  to  judge  a  previously  pi^epared  land  site. 

G.  Give  test. 
II.    Student:  *  * 

A.  Jtead  objective  sheet.  •  ,  ^ 

.  B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets. 

D.  Participate  in  field-  trip. 

E.  Take  test. 


isly  pre 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS* 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  '  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 

TM  1--Soil  Profile 


2.       TM  2-Textural  Groups  and  Soil  Textures 
J 


• 


D.  Assignmerit  sheets 

1.  Assignment   Sheet   #1"Selecting   Proper   Fertilizer  and  Soil 

Amendments  * 

J  t 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Completjng  Land  Judging  Score  Card 

E.  Ansvyers  to  assignment  sheets  . 

F.  Test  j 

\  O  ,  • 

G.  Answers  to  test 

References:^  <^ 


A.  Robert^  Ed.  Land  Judging.  Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma 
1  Press. 


B.     Baumann,  Elmo  and  Fred  D^s:  Land  Judging  in  Oklahoma.  Stillwater, 
•Oklahoma:  Extension  Service,  Oklahoma  State  University. 
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LAND  JUDGING 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Surface  texture-Proportion  of  sand,  silt,  ^nd  clay  in  a  soil  mass 

B.  Soil  consistency-Way  that  soil  particles  hold  together  or  resist  being  broken 
apart 

* 

€.     Soil  structure-Way  that  individual  soil  particles  are  grouped  together  to 
form  clusters  of  particles 

D.    Topsoil  -Soil  directly^under  our  feet;  "A"  horizon  zone  in  which  seeds  are 
planted  and  cultivated  (Transp^errcy  1) 

*^E,     Subsoil-  Layer  found  just  below  the  topsoil;  this  layer  is  the  "B"  horizon 
and -the  storehouse  for  moisture  and  minerals 

F.  Substratum-Area  immediately^  below  the  subsoil;  this  is  "C"  horizon 

G.  Permeability-Ease  with  whiclj  air  and  water  go  down  into  the  soil  and  return 
back  toward  the  surface 

# 

H.  Erosion-Amount  of  soil  that  has  been  removed 
(NOTE:  Erosion  occurs  either  bywind  or  h^^ater.)  . 

I.  Surface  runoff-Relative  rate  water  is* removed  ow  flow  over  the  soil  surface 
J.  Soil^  depth-Total  thickness  of  topsoil  and  s^rasoil  down  to  parent  material 
K.    Slope-Number  Gi  feet  fall  in  each  100  feet 

(NOTE:  This  is  determined  by  dividing  feet  traveled  into  rise  or  falL) 

1.-  C4)ab11ity  class-Classification  o^l^d 'according  to  its, productive  capacity 
and  conse^rvation  treatment^ required  to  check  erosion 

M.    Inhibitory  factors-"Conditions  whicji  hinder  land  and  limit  its  capability 

Examples:       Stoniness,  wetness,  gravelly^  salt  accumulations,  and  flooding 

N.    Sfi\\  conserving  crops-Crops  that  prevent  or  retard  erosion  and  tend  to 
^  maintain,  rather  than  deplete  ^il*  organic  matter 

(NOTE:  Close  seeded  crops  are  generally  regarded  as  soil  conserving  crops.) 


^71 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

J  0.    Soil  improving  crops-  Improve  or  replenish  rather  than  deplete  soil  organic 

matter;  improve  soil  structure  and  tilth 

(NOTE:  Grasses  and  legumes  are  such  crops.). 

P.     Lime-  Calcareous  ingredient  that  neutralizes  acidity  and  supplies  calcium  to 
/    the  soil 

II.    Reasons  for  judging  land 

A.  Aids  in  the  understanding  and  imp9rtance  of  basic  soil  differences  as  they 
affect  crop  production  and  erosion^ 

B.  Helps  one  to  determine  management  practices  important  to  proper  use  of 
'  ,              soil  and  water  ^   

C.  Develops  understanding  of  different  soil  and  water  cons^ation  practices 

D.  Aids  1n  understanding  the  influence  of  land  features  pn  production  and 
land  protection  . 

/' 

E.  Aids  in  selecting  a  farm  for  purchase 
ML    Factors  determining  land  capability  class 

A.  Surface  texture  '  ^ 

B.  Permeability  '     ^     -        .  ,    ^  ^ 

C.  Dept|i  of  soil     '  -  ' 

^  -  D.  Slope^ 

%         .  ^  .  ^ 

E.  Erosion 

\  ^ 

(NOTE:  This  includes  wind  and  water.) 

I    ^  F.  ^  Surface^runoff 

f 

S     .     IV.    Land  factor  variations  .  ^  , 

A.    Degrees  of  permeability 

i 

1.  Rapid-Soils  that  have  sandy  subsoils 

2.  Moderate-Soils  that  have^  highly  granular,  clay  loam  subsoil 
.-^                 ^  ^        '  3.       Slow-Soils  that  have  crumbly,  clayey  subsoil  ^ 

1^     VVery  slow-SojIs  that  have  dense,  heavy  clay  or  clay  pan  subsoils 
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^  .INFORMATION  SHEET.  ' 


B.    Soil  depths 

1.  Deep-More  than  36  inches  deep 

2.  Moderately  deep-TwQnty  to  36  inches  deep^ 

3.  Shallow-Ten  to  20  inches  deep  ' 

4.  Very  shallow-Less  than  10  inf:he$  deep 


C.  Degrees  of  slope  '  y 

1.  Nearly  level-Less  than  1  foot^fall  in  each  100  feet 

2.  Gently  sloping--One  to  3  feet  fajl  in  each  100  feet 

3.  Moderately  sloping-Three  to  5  feet  fall  in  each  100  feet 

4.  ^trongfy  sfoping-Five  to  8  feet' fall  in  each  100  feet 
.    5.       Sta^p-Eight  to  12  feet  fall  in  each  l-OO  fe'et 

6.  "  Very  steep-More  than  12  feet yfall  in  each  lOO^eet 

D.  Degrees  of  erosion  '  \ 


1.  None  to  slight-Less  than  25  percent  surface  soiJ /ennoved  with 
no  gullies  *^  _ 

2.  Moderate-Twenty-five  to^75  percent  of  surface  soil  removed  with 
or  without  gullies         *  - 

3.  Severe-Seventy  five  percent  or  more  of  the  surface  soil  removed 
with  occasional  uncrossable  gullie?  (gullies  more  than  1Q0'  apart) 
and/or  severe  accumulation  by  wind 


m 


(WOTE:  An  uncrossable  gully  is  that  which  cannot.-.be"Tre«sed 
'or  is  very  difficult  to  cross  with  farm  equipment.) 


4.  '    Very  severe-Seventy-five  percent  or  more  of>sur,face  soil  removed 
^  with  frequent  uncrossaUle  gullies  (gullies  less /than  100'  apart) 

'       ^and/or  severe  accumulation  by, wind 

E.    Variance  in  surface  runoff  *  ^  ^  . 

1.       Rapid-Surface  water  flows  rapidly;  fields  with  slopes  of  3  percent 
and  above  (except  rapid  permeability  soils)  \V0uld  "go  in  this  ^ 
\  category  *  * 

r2.       Moderate-Normal  runoff  from-  soils  with  slopes  of  1   to  3 
percent;  rapidly  permeable  soils  excepted  ^ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET   ^      ^  • 

^    '  3.  -     Slow-S.urface  water  flows  away  siDwIy;  surplus  water  on'clayey 
soils  i§  an  occasional  problem 

4.      .Very  slow-Surfate  water  |lows  away  very- slowly;  soils  may  remain 
wet  for  long  periods  of  timS  "  ^ 

^  ^»  ^  ^  ^ 

Major  groups  of  soil  in  relation  to  te)<:ture  (Transparency  2) 

A.  '  Sandy  soil-Includes  coarse  textured,  very  sandy  soils  ' 

B.  Lo^y  soil-Includes  moderately  coarse,  medium  textured^ and  friodefajely 
fin$;\ textured  soils  '  ^ 

C.  ClaVey  soil-Includes  fine-textured  soils  , 


Determining  soil  texture  by  touch 


the  fi 


A.  Sandy  soils -When  rubbed  betwee^i  the  fingers  this  soil  has  a-rough,  gritty 
feeling  ,        ^  -  *        *  ^ 

B.  Loamy  soil-When  rubbed  between  the  fingers  this  sqil  has  a  touch  of  velvet 
or  the  feel  of  wheat  flour 

C.  Clayey  soils-When  rubbed  between  the  fingers  this  spil  feels  sticky 
(NOTE:  Soil  texture  by  touch  is  easier  to  determine  when  sofi  is  moist.) 
Land  capability  classes 

A.  Class  l--Soils  having  few  limitations  that*  restrict  their  usfe;  overhead  water 
does  not  change  the  land  class-treatment  is  usually  on  adjacent  soils 

B.  Class  ll-Soils  having^ >ome  limitations  that  reduce  the  choice  of  plants  or 
require  moderate  conservation  practices  *  > 

C.  Class  Ill-Soils  having  severe  limitations  that  reduce  the  choice  of  plants 
or  reqliire  special  conservation  practices  or  both  < 

D.  Class  ^IV--Soils  having  very  severe  limitations  that  restrict  the  choide-of 
plants,  require, very  careful  management,  special  conservation  or  both 

E.  '   >Class  V -Soils  having  little  or  no  erosion  hazards,  but  having  other  linrritations 

that  are  impractical  to  remove  that  limits  theinuse  largely  to  pasture,  rpnge, 
^      woodland  or  .wildlife  food  arid  cover;  these/include  very  poor  drainage  with 
wet  poorfy  drained  profiles  or  frequently  flood  areas  — 

f 

F?    Class  Vl-Soils  having  severe  limitatioTis  that  make  them  generally  unsuited 
\   for  cultivation  and  limits  their  use  largely  to  pasture  or  range,  woodland, 
*-or  wildlife  food  and  cover       ,  ' 


■\ 


■p 


-  'I 
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G.  ^  Cla%s  VM-Soils  having  very  .severe  limitations  that  make  them  unsuited 

for  cul.tivation  and  restricts  theV  Cise  largely  to  grazing,  woodland,  or  wildlife 

H.  Class  VIlM-Soils  and  land  forms  haviig  limitations  tjiat  preclude  their  use 
for  commercial  plant  production  and  ifstrict  their  use  to  wildlife,  recreation, 
water-  supply  or  scei^c  purposes 


VIII.    Suitable  uses  for  capability  classe?^ 


^A.    Classes  I,  ll,lll,lV-Suited  for  cultivation  and  other  uses'^uch  as  grazing; 
/  forestry,  or  wifdiife  food  and  cover 


B 


lasses  V,  VI,  Vll--tand  not  suited  fop 


forestry,  or  wildlife' food  ,apd  coveiyr  ^       '  ^ 

C.    Class  Vlll--Land  v^bt  suited  for  cultivatiojy^azing,  'or  fof^stry;  used  for 
•wildlife,  reereatjon,  water  supply, -J  oivsglnic  purposes^ 

-  / 

IX.    General^  guide  fc^seiecting  iaod-^pabrlity  classe^ 

/ 

'  SoiJ  Facto/ 

Sandy  soils 
Loamy  soils 
Clayey  soils 

Deep  or  .moderately  deep 
Shallow 

I 

Very  shallow 
Permeability 
1.  Rapid 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Moderate 
Slow 

Very  slow 


/ 
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Nearly  level  ^ 
Gently  sloping 
3.  y  Moderately  sloping 
Strongly  sloping 
Steep 


None  to  slight  erS§ion 
{Moderate 
3.    I  Severe  or  very  severe 


Ruqofj/ (Surface) 

,\  1 

1.       Rapid  ' 
\ 

'Moderate 


^  . . 

/ 

SHEET  ^    '  s<( 

\ 

0-1% 

j 

-  1 

II 

3%--.B% 

III 

5%-8% 

IV 

VI 

12%  iand  over)"^ 

VI 

1 

t 

,  II 

,  VI 

1 

X. 


3.  Slow 
.  4.       Very  slow  ^ 
Recommended  land  treatments 
A.    Vegetati^;^e  pra'ctices  normally  used 

•.'•1. 


.2. 
3. 


Use  soTi  conserving  and/or  soil  improving  crops     '  ' 

a.  Every  fourth  or  Wth  year-Applies  to^Class-1    ^  ^^'^ 

b.  Eve^  third  or  fourth  year--Applies  to  Class  II 

c.  Ever>|  second  year-Applies  to  Class  111 

d.  Every  ^year-Applies,  to  Clas^  IV 

Do  not  bum. crop  residue-zApp'lies  to  Classes  I,  II,  III,  ly  ^. 

Use  residue  management  and/or  minimum  tillage-Applies  to  Class 
I,  II,  HI,  IV  ^ 


,1 
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Estaftlish  recommended  grass  or  grass  and  legumes-Applies  to  ^ 
Cla;*  V,  VI,  VII  -  .  .'  \ 

roper  pasture  and  range  manag&m^t-Applies  to  Class  V, 
VI,  VII 


6. 
7. 
8. 


10. 


Protect  land  from  l?urning--Applies  to  Classes  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

.Use  control  grazing-Applies  to  Classes  V,  VI,  VII 

Plant  recom^mended  trees-Applies  to  lan^  neecjing  a  windbreak 
0^*  whenever  operator  desires ;to  go  inta  timber  production  or  post 
lot  production  ^  ^ 

Harvest  trees  selectively-Applies  to  land  operator  who  desires  to 
go  into  timber  production  or  who  desires  post  lot  or  wood  lot 

Ose  land  only  for  wildlife  or  recreation  area-Applies  to  Class  VIII 


B.     Mechanical  l^d  treatmehts  that  may/be  used  y> 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


■  i 


ontrol  brush  or  trees-This  sometimes  is  used  in  all  capability 


classes  with  the  exception  o^CI  ass  VIII 

Terrace  and  farm  on  contour-May  apply  to  Classes  II,  III,  and 
IV  depending  on  soil/  slope,  cover,  6rosion  and  intensive  use' 

/ 

Maintain  terraces-This  practice  should  be  used  anytime  terracing 
and  farming  on  contour  is  recommended 

Construct  diversion  terraces  -  This  practice  sliould  b^  used 
whenever  field  has  overhead  water  problem  ^  I 

Install  drainage  system-Used  where  wetness  is  a  factor 

Control  gullies-This  practice  should  be  used  when  gullies  ^r?e  a 
problem 

,A  .  field  can  .  be'  found  that  would  need  no  mechanical 
treatment-This  could  apply  to  Classes  t,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and 
VU 


C.^    Fertilizer  and  soil  amendments  that  might  be*  agjplied 

1.  Lime-'Necessary:  when  soil  test  reveals  acid  condition 

2.  Phosphate  (P)--Necessa'ry  when  soil  test  reveals  deficiency  in 
phosphorus        -  r\ 

3.  Potash    (K)-Necessary   wph   soil  test  reveals  deficiency  in 
potassium  ,  ' 
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Nitrqgen  (N)"Necessary  when  soil  test  reveals  deficiency  in 
nitrogen  •  .h  ^  , 

Nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash-Necessary  when  soil  test  reveals 
deficiency  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium 
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LAND  JUDGING 
UNIT  I 


.  4 


ASSiGNMENT  SHEET  #1--SELECTrNG' PROPER  FERTILIZER 
J  AND  SOIL  AMENDIV^ENIS  - 


Seleot  the  proper  amenaments  for  the  following  deficiencies 


V: 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

& 


Soil  deficient  in  phosphorus 
potassium 

and  potash 
Soil  deficient  in  N,  P,  and  "K: 
Soil  deficient  In  N 


-  Soil  deficient  in  potassiui 
•  Spil  deficient  «in-  fiitrogen 


Soil  isj^cid 
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LAISID  JUDQI^IG 
UNIT  // 


^^^Z^nf^^"^"^—  UNIT// 

ASSfGNMENt  SHEET?  #2-C0MPLETING' LAND'' OUDGING 


SCORE  CARD 


Apply  the  foHowfftg  landj^lass  factors  ancj  field  conditions  .to  the  judging 


Perme 


score  card. 


7. 


textur8--t=e^ofr'w^eat  flour 

iUty--Granular,  clay  loam 

epth--Twenty-six  inches  "  . 
*  » 

lope-Three  and  one-half  feet  f&ll  in  each  100  feet.. 

-      -  '       \  '  .  '    ^  .  • :  / 

Erosion-Thirty  percent  of  top  soil- removed,  no  gullies  : 
Surface  drainage-Excessive  ruYioff  ' 
Soil  te^'ts-Show  deficiencies  in  nitrogen 


1 


Contestant  No... 

Name  

Address  


ASSrGNMENTSHEET#2 
UND  JUDGING  SCORE  CARp'^ 

OKUHO^^A  STATE  UNIVERStY  EXTENSION^* 

 ^   ^leJd  No.'  


NL-1 

Revised'  1972 


County  or  Chapter 


Orgatiization . 


Part  1  —  Land  Class  Factors 

*  Indicai^  by  on  X  in  the  square  with  number 


^ Score 

\ 

^  5URPACE  TEXTURE 
Q)  !•   Sandy  soils 
'Q^  2.    Loamy  soils 
1  1       w.ayey  soils 

6.  PERMEABIUTY 
Q/l.    Rapid                  '  . 
•Q  Moderate 
□  3.  Slow 

(/  {  4.   Very  slow  ' 

C.    DEPTH  OF  soil  ^ 

1.  Deep 
Q  2..  Moderately  de^ 
□  3.  $hallow 
[~|  4.   Very  shoffow 

D.   SIOPE                         •  ^ 

□  1.   Nearly  level 
Q  2.   Gently  sloping 

n  3. ^Moderately  sloping     '  ^ 
4.   Strongly  sloping    ^  ^  ^ 

□  5.  ffteep 

1  ]  *o.    »ery  sieep 

^.    ER0S10N-.W1ND  «  WATER  S 
□  1.^  None  to  jllgl^  ^ 
Q  2.^  Moderate  3* 
Q]  3.  Severe 

n  ^'           severe                  «  . 

F.    SURFACE  RUNOFF 

□  1.  Rapid 

□  2.  Moderote 

□  3.  Sl?w 

□  4.   Very  slow 

f 

6^   MAJOR  FAaORi  thot  keep 
^  or^D  out  of  Clasi  \ 

□  Mit^Texhire     Q's.  Hrosion 

□  2.   Perm.  ^    □  ^  Runoff 

□  3;   Deiiih.      □  7.  Wetness- 

□  4.    slope    ,    □  8.  Floodiffg 

□  9.  None 

H.   UND  CAPABIUTY  CUSS 

□  1.   Cl<w»  I     □  5.   Class  V 

□  2.   dlajs  II,    □       Clai»  VI 

□  3,  Clos*  111    □  7.   Closi  Vlf 

□  4.  C(os'»  IV   □  .8.  Ctesiv^ll 

Porta       ^  ^ 
Racommsndsd  LantJ  Treatments 

Needed  for  different  land  capability  'classes 


Score 


VEGETATIVE 

Use  soil  conserving  pnd/or  soiT 
improving  cropu^' 
^  1.    Every  4th  or  ijh  year 
^  Q  2.^  Every  3lrd  or  4tH  year 
Q  3.    Every  2nd  ,year' 
Q  4.    Every  year 
[~|  5.  ,Oo  rtot  born  crop  "residue  * 
[~|  6.    Residue  manogenient  and/ 

or  minimum  tillage 
[~]  7*    Establish  recommended  '  * 

gross      grasse^^ond  le^umet' 
Q  8.    Proper  .pasture  and 
range  ononagement 
[~|  9,    Protect  fron;^  burning 
[~|  10.  Control  grazing  ; 
[~|  U.  Plant  recommended  irees 
[~|  12.  Harv<^st  trees  selectively 
□  13.  Use  oniy^for  wildlife  ar 
recreotiof)  area 


MECHANICAt 
Q  ,14.  Contra^brush  oretree*. 
n  15.  Terrace  , and  form  on^ 

|K>ntour 
Q  .l^iAainfalit-'teffqce*' 
Q  17.  Construct  diversion  terrocet 
Q  18.  Install  drainage  system  r 
Q  ^19.  Control  gullies  •  '-f 

Q  20.  No  mechanical  "treatment 

needed 


FERTUIZER  SOU 
AMENDMD^TS 

□  21.  lime    "     ^  .   •      '  * 

□  22:  f  hoiphote  (P) .  - '  . 

□  23.  pai^^  <K)    . :  r-:  • 

□  24.  Nitcogei)  (N) 

25,  Nitrogen,  Phospbote  o^d  ' 
^         Pbtoih  (|J<KP) 
Q  '26.  FertlHter^  ,o.r  soU.^mend- 
*  nrtents  not  needed.    '  -  . 


SCORE  PARl^^t 
(Posilbl*  40}_ 


,  SCORE  PART  2 
.  (PoMlbf*  30):  


TOTAL  SCORE.  -  ^  ^ 
«  (Possible  ,70L_  '  ' 


BEST  COPY  mmiE 


LAND  JUDGING 
■UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEEJS 


Assignment  Stieet'#1 

1.  ■  b 

2.  c    .  ' 

3.  c  and  d  ^ 

5.  d 

Assignment  Sheet  #2 
Part  I 

A.  ,  2 

B.  2 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  2 

F.  1« 

G.  4,  5,x6'  - 
'    H.  3 


Part  II 

3,  5,  6,  15/f&,  24 


^7 


I 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


yiAND  JUDGING 
.    UNIT  I 


TEST 


sAg.^lV 


Match  the  terms  on  the  left  with  the  definition  on  the  right! 


ERIC 


^  a.  E-fosior^ 

^    b.  Substratum 

 c.  Permeability 

 ^d.  Subsoil 

e.  TopsoiU 


s 

2/ 


3. 


^  f.  Soil  consistency 
^  g.  Surface  texture 


h.  Soil  structure 

i.  '  Surface  runoff 
ft 

J.   SoH  depth 
^k.  Lime 
I.  Slope 


5. 
6. 

7. 


m.  Capability  class 
V  . 

n.  Soil  conserving  crops 
o.  Soil  improving  crops  8. 
^p'/iinhibitory  facers 


Relative  rate  water  is  removed  % 
by  flow  over  the  soil  surface 

Total  thickness  of  topsoll  and 
subsoil  down  to  parent 
material  „ 

Crop*  that  prevent  or  retard 
erosion  and  tend  to  maintain 
rather  than  deplete  soil 
organic  matter 

r     ■  ^ 

^  Conditions  that  hinder  land  and' 
limit  its  capability 

/ 

Number  of  feet  fall  in 
each  fOO  fqet 

Classification^ of  fend  according^ 
to^  its  productive  capacity  and/' 
conservation  treatment  requi;^d 
to  check  erosion  . 

Improve  or  replenish  r;^her 
'  than  deplete  soil  orwiic 
matter;  improve  spil  structure 
and  tilth 

Ease  with  wtfich  air  and  water 
go  down  into  the  soil  and 
return  tdward  th?  surface 

Soil/Directly -Under  our  feet; 

horizon  zone  in  which  seeds 
fe  planted  and  cultivated 

Layer  found  just  below  the  topsoil; 
this  layer  is  the  "B"'^fiorizon 
and  the  storehouse  for 
moisture  artd-lriinerals 

Amouni  of  soil,  that  has  been 
removed 


Area  immediafely -below 
the^  subsoil;  this  is  "C* 
horizon^      •  , 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16.  ^ 


Way-that  individual 
sdil  particles  are  grt)uped 
together  to  form  clusters 
of  particles 

Way  that  soil  particles' 
hold  together  or  resist  ' 
being  broken  apart 

Proportion  of  sand,  silt,< 
and  clay  in  a  soil  mass 

Calcareous  Ingredient 
that  neutralizes  acidity 
and  supplies  calcium  to 
the^soil 


three  reasons^  for  judging  land. 


the  six  factors  used  in  determining  the  land  capability  class.X 


4.  Mat;cb-<thi^Te>rr^^  the  left  with  the  statements  on  the  right  ihdicating  slope, 
'       erosion,  permeability,  and  soil  depth.  ^-  •  -  ^ 


J 


'{ 


Gently  sloping  ♦ 
Nearly  level 
Steep  ^ 
Moderately  sloping 
Very  steep 
Strongly  sloping 


'a)     Three  to  5  feet 

•fall  ^ri  each  100  feet 

b)     More  th^n  12  feet  fall 
*in  eact)  100 "feet 

f)     ^^lit  to -12  feet 
.  fall  in  each  100  feet 

d)     Five  to  8  fe^t 

fall  in  each  100  feet  • 


ERIC 
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*e)     Less  than  1  foot 
fall  in  each  100  feet 

f)     One  to  3  feet  fall 
in  each  100  feet 


Severe 

None  to  slight 
Moderate' 
Very  severe 

/ 


c.     Surface  runoff 

1)   Rapid 

2)  '   Moderate 

Slow 

Ve/y  sigw 


3) 

4)  r 


a)  Less  than  25  percent 
surface  soil  removed 
with  no  gullies 

b)  Seventy-five  percent  or 
more  of  the  surface  soil 
removed  with  occasional 
uncrossable  gullies 
and/or  severe 
accumulation  by  wind^ 

c)  Seventy-five  percent 
or  more  jof  surface 

'  soil  removed 
with  frequent  uncrossable 
gullies  and/or  severe 
accumulation  by  wind 

d)  Twenty-five  to  75      *  . 
percent  of 'surface  soil 
removed  with  or  without 
gullies 


a)  Normal  runoff  from 
soils  with  slopes  of  * 
'1  to  3  percent; 

rapidly  permeabje  soils 
excepted 

b)  Surface  water  flows 
rapidly;- fields  with 
slopes  of  3  percent 
and  above  (except  rapid 
permeability  soils)  would, 
go  in  this  catagory 

c)  Surface  *water  flows  avyay 
slowly;  surplus  water 

on  clayey  soils  is  an 
'  occasional,  problem 

d)  Surface  water  flows  away 
very  slowly;  soils  may 
remain  wet  for  long 
periods  of  time 


d.  Permeability 

1)  ^  _ 

2)  _ 

3)  .  _ 
4) 


Slow  ^ 
Rapid 

_Very  slow 
Moderate 


Depth 

2) 
3) 
4) 


Shallow 
Deep 

Very  shallow 
__Moderately  i^eep 


a)  Soils  that  have  sandy 
subsoils 

b)  Soils  that  have  highly 
granular,  clay  loam 
subsoils 

c)  Soils  that  have  dense, 
heavy  clay  or  clay  pan 
subsoils 

d)  ,  Soils  that  have  crumbly, 

clayey  subsoils 


a)  Less  than  10  inches  deep 

b)  Twenty  to- 36  inches. "deep 

c)  Ten  to  20  inches  deep 

d)  More  than  36  inches  deep 


Name  the  major  groups  djf  s\^l  in  relation  to  texture. 


a. 

b. 

c. 


fine  textured  soils 


includes  moderately  coarse,  medium  textured,  and  moderately 


includes  fine-textured  soils 

includes  coarse  textured,  very  sandy  soils 


Describe  the  feeling  when  the  following  soils  are  rubbed  by  the  finger. 

a.  Loamy  soils-.  ^ 

b.  Clayey  soils- 

c.  Sandy  soils-  ,  ^ 


Match  the  capability  class  on  the  right  with  the  correct  definitions. 


_a.  Soils  having  severe  limitations  thai 
make  them  generally  unsuited  for 
•  cultivation  and  limits  their  use  largely 
to  pasture  or  range,  woodland,  or 
wildlife  food  and  coyer 


1.  •  Class  I 

2.  Class  l^ 
3..      Class  III 


V! 
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b.  Spils  and  land  forms  having  limitations  •        .      4.     ^  Class  IV 
that  preclude  their  use  for 

'  commercial  plant  production  and  ,        5.       Class  V 

restrict  their  use  to  wildlife,  ? 
recreation,  water  supply,  or  scenic  6;       Class  VI 

*  purposes  *  ^ 

7.       Class  VIL    *  ' 

 ^c.  Soils  M^yjng  severe  limitations  that 

reduce**fHe  choice  of.  plants  or  require  8.       Class  VIII 

special  conservation  practices  or  both 

 ^d.  Soils  having  little  or  no  erosion 

hazards,  but  have  other  limitations  that 
are  impractical  to  remove  that  limits 

their  use  largely  to  pasture,  range,  ^ 
woodland  or  wildlife  food  and  cover;  *•  ^ 

these  may  include  very  poor  drainage 
with  wet  poorly  drained  profiles  or 
frequently  flood  areas 

 ^e.  Soils  having  very  severe  limitations 

that  restrict  the  choice  of  plants, 
y  require  very'  careful  management, 

'  special  conservation  or  both 

 f.  Soils  having  some  limitations  that  reduce 

^the  choice  of  plants  or  require  *r 
moderate  conservation  practices 

 g.  Soils  having  few  limitations  that  restrict 

their  use;  overhead  water  does  not  change 
the  land  class;  treatment  is  usually 
on  adjacent  soils 

'     ^      ^  \ 

 *  h.  Soils  having  very  severe  limitations  that 

*  make  them  unsuited  for  cultivation  and 
restricts  their  use  largely  to 
grazing,  woodland,  or  wildlife 

<-  * 

Classify  the  eight  land  capability  classes  according  to  their  proper  usage  by  writing 
the  class  number  or  numbers  by  the  statement 

a.  Suited  for  cultivation  and  other  uses  such  as  grazing,  forestry,  or  wildlife 
food  and  cover   ^ 

b.  Land  not  suited  for  cultivation,  grazing,  or  forestry  


\ 

\ 


zl  *  Land  not  suited  for  cultivation;  suited  for  grazing,  forestry,  or  wildlife  food 
and  cover 


ERIC ' 


Select  the  best  land  class  possible  for  pach  of  the  following  factors. 

*  4 

 ^a.       Loamy  soil 

 b.      Shallow  depth 

*  ♦ 
 ^c.       Slow  permeability 

 d.      Strongly  sloping 

 ^e.       Severe  erosiqn  ^ 

  f.       Very  slow  surface  runoff 

Select  the  recommended  land  treatments  for  Class  V  land  that  has  an  overhead 
water  probleni  and  soil  test  indicates  a  acid  soil  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  blank 
to  the  left.      ,  '  *  , 

Vegetative        '  '  , 

 a.  Use  soil  conserving  and/or  soil  improving  crops  every  fourth  iDr  fifth 

year  "  '  :  ^  - 

^  b.  Use  soil  conserving  and/or  soil  improving  crops  every  third  or  fourth 

year  ^ 

s  c.  Use  soil  conserving  and/or  soil  improving  crops  every  second  year 

 d.  Use  soil,  conserving  and/or  soil  improving  crop  every  year 


y^g^   e.  Do  not  burn  crop  residue  ^ 
f.  Use  residue  management  and/orrMiinimum  tillage  "  ' 


g.  Establish  recomrhended  grass  or  grasses  and  legumes 


j^h.  Use  proper  pasture  and  range  managei^ent 
i.   Protect Jand  from  burning 


i 


J.   Use  control  grazing 
k.  Plant  recommended  trees 


L   Harvest  trees  sele*ctively         ,  ^ 

 m.  Use  only 'for  wildlife-cr  fe\^eation  area 

Mechanical 

 ^n.  Control  brush  or  trees 

o.  Terrace  and  farm  on  contour 


to  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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^p.  Maintain  terraces 

q.  Construct  diversion  terraces 

r.  Install  drainage  system 
_s.  Control  gullies 

t.  -  No  meQhanical  treatment  needed 


Fertilizer  and  soil  amendments 

.  / 

 u.  Lime 

 y.  Phosphate  (P) 


w.  Potash  (K)  - 


_x.  Nitrogen  (N) 


y.'  Nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  1NKP)- 


•4 


11.    *  Circle  the  letter  of  the^vsoil  amendment  that  would  be  made  to  land  that  was 
highly  acid.  >. 


a.  Nitrogen  \ 

b.  *  Nitrogen  and  potgsh 
C'  Lime^ 

12.       Apply  the  following  land  class  factors  and  field  conditions  to  the  judging  score 
card. 

a.  Texture--When  rubbed  between  the  fingers  the  soil  feels  sticky 

b.  Permeability-Crumbly,  clayey  subsoil 

c.  Depth-Eighteen  inches 

d.  Slope-Six  inch  fall  in  each  100  feet  "  ^ 

e.  Erosion-Twenty  percent  of  t9psoil  removed;  no  gullies 
f:  Surface  drainage-Surplus  water  is' an  occasional  problem 

g.  Soil  test  show  deficiencies  in""  potash 

h.  No  mechanical  treatment  needed 
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LANp  JUDGING 

OKUHOMA  STATE  UN 


Contestqnt  No. 

Name   

Address   


SCORE  CARD 

IVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Field  No.  _ 


Revised  1972 


County  or  Chopter  :  

V   

Part  1  —  Land  Class  Factors 

Indicate  by  an  X  in  the  square  with  number 


..Orgonization 


Scor< 


A. 

□ 


SURFACE  TEXTURE 

1  Sondy  loils 

2  loam/  soits 

3  Cioyey  soils 
PERMEABIUTY 

\  Rapid 
2.  Moderate 

3  Slow 

4  Very  slow 


D 

□ 

□ 

n 
□ 
□ 
□ 


DEPTH  OF  SOIL 

1  De«p 

2  Moderotely  deep 

3  Shallow 

i    Very  jhallow 
SIOPE 

1  Neofly  level 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
6 


Gently  sloping 
Moderately  sloping 
Strongly  sloping 
Steep 

Very  steep 


EROSiONx-WIND  &  WATER 

1.    None  to  slight 

2  Moderate 

'3  Severe 

4     Very  severe 


□ 
□ 
□ 

F 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


SURFACE  RUNOFF 
1  i^apid 

2.  Moderate 

3.  Slow 

4.  Very  slow 


G, 

□ 
□ 


MAJOR  FACTORS  thot  keep 
or«a  out  of  Clots  1 

[~]  5.  ^rosion 

□  6.  'itunoff 

□  7.  Wetnesi 
Q  8.  Flooding 

None 


1.  Texture" 

2.  Perm. 
3  Depth 
4.  Slope 

□  9- 


H.    UND  CAPABILITY  CUSS 
'  □  1.    Clas*  I      □  5.    Class  V 
2.    Class  ii     □  6.  Class'vr, 

□  3.  Class  ill  □  7.  Cfais  VM 
'  □  4.    Class  IV    □  3.    Closi  VIU  , 


Part  2 

Recommended  land  Treatments 

Needed  for  different  land  capability  classes 


Score 


VEGETATIVE 

Uss  soil  conserving  and/or  soil 
improving  crOpS 
i~]   l^    Every  4th  or *5th  year 
Qj  2     Every  3rd  or  4th  year  ^ 
p}  3.    Every  2nd  year 
!   I  4.    Every  year 
j   '5     Do  not  burn  crop  residue 
6     Residue  monogemenl  and/ 
or  minimum  tilloge 
Pj  7     Estoblish  recommended 

gross  or  grosses  and  legumes 
[~]  8     Proper  pasture  and 
range  managcmenf 
P]  9.    Protect  from  burning 
[~]   10   Control  grazing  ^ 
[  ]  11.  Plajit  recommended  trees 
Q]   12.  Horv|Si  trees  selectively  > 
Q  13   Use  only  for  wUdlife  or 
{  recreation  a>ea 

|~  MECHANICAL  ] 

[~]   14   Control  brush  or  trees 
Q  15.  Terrace  and  farm  on 

contour 
[~]  16  Maintain  terraces 
Q]  17.  Construct  diversion  terrace! 
[~]  18.  Install  drainoge  system 
Q  19.  Control  gullies 
P]  20.  No  mechanical  treatment 
.needed 


FERTILIZER  t  SOIL 
'AMENDMENTS 

□  21.  Lime 

[2  22.  Phosphate  (P)' 

□  23.^  Potash  (K) 

□  '24."  Nitrogen  <N) 

Q  25.  Nitrogen,  Phosphate  and 

Potash  <NKP) 
Q  26.  Fertilizer  or  soil  amend* 

ments  not  needed. 


SCORE  PART  1  ^ 
'(Possible  40)  


SCORt  PART  2 
(Poiiible*  30)  


TOTAL  SCORE 
(Posiible  70)  


(NOTE:  The  ability  to  judge  a  field  using  the  land  judging  score  card  (Objective  12b)  will  be 


\  )  demonstrated  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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a.  11 

b.  12 
cN  8 
d/  10  . 

e.  9 

f.  14 
15 

h.  13 

i.  1 
j.  2 
k.  16 
I.     5  , 

',m.  6 
n.  3r 


LAND  vJUDGING 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST, 


three  of  the  following: 


1 


i 


P-  ■ 
Any 

a.  '•  Aids  in  'the  understanding  and  importance  of  basic  soil  differenqes  as  they 
affect  crop  production  and  erosion  \. 

h.    Helps  to  determine  management  practices  importartt  to  prope^r  use  of  soil 
and  water      '  *  ^ 

c     Develops  understanding  of  different  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 

d.    Aids  in  understanding  the  influence  of  land  'features  op  production  and  ■ 
land  protection  ■  ' 


32-C 


^3.*     a.:^  Surfaqe.  texture 


b.  Per*meability 

c.  Depth  of  soil 

d.  Slope 

e.  Erosion 

f.  Surface'  runoff 
a. 


b. 


c. 


e. 


1) 

f) 

2) 

e)  • 

3) 

c) 

ol 

O) 

1  \ 

h) 
iJ) 

7\ 

Pi) 

4i 

i\ 
« } 

2) 

a) 

3) 

c) 

4) 

d) 

1)  ' 

d) 

2) 

3) 

0 

4)  ' 

1) 

c) 

V 

d) 

3) 

a) 

4)  , 

b) 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


a. 
b. 
c. 
a. 
b. 
C: 

a. 


Loamy  soil  ' 

Clayey  soil 

Sandy  soil  ' 

Loamy  soil-Has  a  touch  of  velvet  op- fed  of^^wh^t  flour 
Clayey  soil-Sticy  feeling  when  rubbed  between  fingers  . 
Sandy  soil-RougK  gritty  feeling  ■  t'" 


b.  8 

c.  3 

d.  5 

e.  4 

f.  2 


g. 

h. 


1 


7  ■ 


8.  a.  I,  II,  III,  IV 

b.  VIII 

c.  V,  VI,  VII 

9.  a.  I 

•   .    b.  Ill 

c.  I 

d.  .  J"V 

e.  ,'VI 

f.  II 


•If 
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^  q 


r 
u 


11. 
12. 


VPart  I 


BEST  tOPY  AVAILABLE 


LAND  JUDGING  SCORE^RD 

OKLAHOMA  5TATE  UNIVERSITY,  eXTfN^tON 

Contestont  No.  1   .   "^leld  No.\, 

Nome  !  

Address   :  


NUl 

Rtvistd  1972 


2: 


County  Of  Chopter 


Part  1  —  Land  Class  Fa 

Indicott  by  an  X  in  rtit  iquart  wi' 


A. 

□ 


SURFACE  TEXTURE 

1  Sandy  loili 

2  loomy  io«ii 

3  Ctey«y  u%. 


«RM£ABIIITY"^ 
1.  Rapid 

7.    Modtrat*  V 

3.  Slow  V. 

4.  Vtry  jlow 


Organizotion 


DEFTH  OF  SOU 
t.  D««p 

2.  Mod«rat«ty  d««p 

3.  Shallow 

4     Very  ihollow 


SIOK 

1.    N«orty  Uv«)  ^ 
Gently  itoping 
Modtrottly  stopiny 
Strongly  itoping 
Sl«tp  * 
Vtry  «t««p^ 


ERO$ION»W|ND  WATER 

1.  Nont  to  iltght 

2.  Moderate 
y.  S«v«r« 

4.    Vtry  i«v«r« 


SURFACk  RUNOFF 

1  Rapid 

2  Modtratt  r, 

3.  Slow 

4.  Vory  ilow 


MAJOR  FACTORS  thot  k««p 
ar»«  ovt  of  CIm»  I 
I.   Toxtufo     Q  5. 


2.  Ptrm. 

3.  D«pth 

4.  'Slop* 


□  ^ 

□  8. 
Nono 


Eroiton 
Runoff 
Wttntu 
Flooding 


UNO  CAfAtlUTY  CUU 

1.  C!o«»  1     □  5.    CIoi»  V 

2.  Cldti  I!    □  6.   Cloi>  VI 

3.  Clou  111    □  7.   Clau  VH 

4.  Clo»i  IV   □  t.   Clou  VIII 

y 


Part  2  ^ 
Recommsnded  Land  Treatments  - 

N*«d«d  far  diff«rtnt  lond^copobility^  cla>i<> 


Scon 


VEGETATIVE  . 

U»*  fbd  .conserving  and/or  Slotl 
improvii^  crop*. 

Ev«r^  4th'or  3th  year 
Q-2.    Bvory'Srd  or  4lh  year 

3.    Every  2nd  yeo^  ^ 
[[]  4,    E.v«ry  yeor  ^ 
^5     Do  not  burn  crop<-rei«dOo 
g]  6»  -  R«i*due  n^nogem«nl  and/ 

'ar  mlniiMrm  tilkfge.  " 
Q  7.    Ejtoblij^recommtndtd  <^ 

groilL  or  g9aiiej  and  )egu{T>«> 
Q  '8.    Proper  poitur»  and       ^ .  '  M 
>angVm<H<*ig*m«nt  , 

§9.,  Protect  from  ^i||^ng 
10,  Control  grating  •« 
11.  Plant  recommtndtd  tr*«> 
Qyl2.  Harvtit  trtti  iel«ctTv«}^ 
Q^S.  Uje  only  for  Wildli'fo  of 
\^   retrtation  area 


VMEtkANICAl' 
Q  U.Vontrol  bruih  or^tr«A 
pi  15.  T»rr^«  and  form  orv 
CO*)  tour 

Q  16.  Volntaln  terrocoi^  * 
Q  17.  Conilruct  diveriion  terrocet 
pi  18.  Initatl  drainogo  lyitem  ^  ^ 
Q  19,  Cantro\  gulliei  , 
^  20.  No  ^•cKontcol  treotmeft 
ne^td  <» 


FERTiUZER  «  SOU 
AMENDMENT^ 

□  21.  Ume  "'"^ 

□  22.  Phoipliat*  (P) 
(2  23.  fota»h  {K)  - 

□  24  Nitrogen  (N)*'^ 
Q  23.  (^itrogon/^Phoipl 

Potaih  (NKP). 

□  36  ^rHlii«r 


A 


KOU  PART  t 
(PMilbk  40)_ 


KORE  PART  2 
(Powlblo  30)  


TOTAlicORI 
(Pontblo  7(^^ 


(NOTE:  Objective  12b  will  be,  evidenced  on  a  field  trif^.) 
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SOIL  SAMPLING 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 
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After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the'proper 
procedure  for  obtaining  a  representative  soil  sample  fromra^iven  fjeld  and  prepare  this  ^ 
sample  for  mailing  and  or  processing.  This  knowledge  'will  be  evfdenced  through" 
demonstratipn  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  copipletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shoul'd  be  able  to: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

■g. 


Match  terms  associated  with  soil  lesfing 'with  tjh.e  proper  definitions. 

C  \  * 

Explain, in  writing  reasons  for  testing  soil.  ^ 

Select  from  a  list  major  items  for  which  soils  are  tested. 

Select  the  procedure  for  collecting  Representative  soil  samples  from  a  given 
field. 

Select  from  a  list  areas  *from  which  soil  samples  should  not  be  taken. 

Name  items  of  information  that  should  be  subn>itted  with  soil  samples, 
in  ^order  lOC.  proper  fertilizer  recommendations  to  be  made. 


Identjfy 


tools  used  in^ollectin^  soil  samples. 


Nanwtwo  locations  in  Oklahoma  wheVe  soil  samples  can  be  sent  for  testing. 

Denrionstrate  the  ability  to  secure  a  sdil  sample  and  prepare  it  for  mailing 
or  processing.        %      i  m  *  ^ 


r 


II. 


SOIL  SAMPLING 
UNIT  II 

\ 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVHIES 


Instructor: 

,  ■* 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.      /  fJ 

B.  •  ProNfide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

U  ''^ 

O.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  ^ 

E.  Discuss  information , and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Conduct  field  trip  to  perform  the  steps  of  ^oit-  sampling 

G.  Give^--test: 
StOdent: 
A.  R^ead-obi 
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ibjectiv^  sheet. 

B.  Study.,  informajion  sheet. 

J.  \ 

C.  Complete  assigrfnenrSheets. 

D.  Participate  in  field  trip  to  perform  the  steps  of  soil  sampling. 

E.  Take  test.. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  ^ 

1.^  vjncluded  ih  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 
C.    Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  1--Dividing  a  Field  to  be  Sampled 

2.  TM  2-Using' Sampling  Tools, 

3.  TM  3-Tools  Used  in  Collecting  Samples 


ERLC 
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D.  Assignrrfent  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1--Selecting  Sampling  Sites 

-  2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2'-Securing  a  Soil  Sample 

E.  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

F.  Test  '  .     *  ' 

G.  Answers  to  test  ^ 

I L   .References':  -^""^"^ 

A.  So//s,  Publication  AP-8.  Blacksburg,  Virginia:  Agri-Education,  College  £»f 
Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1972. 

B.  "Testing  Soil  for  Fertilizer  Needs,"  OSU  Extension  Fact  Sheet  No.  2207. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  Extension  Service,  Oklahoma  State  University. 
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SoV  SAMPLING   '  \ 


s 


UNIT  II 


INFORMATION  SHEEJ 


Terms  an^^  definition? 

A.  Fertilizer-Any  natural  or  manufactured  material  added  to  the  soil  in  order  ^ 
to  supply  one  Of  more  plant  nutrients 

B.  Fertrlizer  analysis-Refers  to^  minimum  percentage  of  nitrogen,  available 
phosphorus,  and  water  soluble  potash  in  a  fertiliser 

C.  SolLpH-R^e^s  to  the  degree  of-aci9ity  or  alkalinity  of  a  soil       .  , 

(NOTE:  "pK"  is  an  abbreviation  for  "potential  hydrogen";  used  chemically 
^    to  express  the  hydrogen  -ion  concentration  of  a  solution:) 

D.  Alkaline  soils-Soils  having  a  pH  reading  of  above  7.0 

E.  Acidic  soils-^Those  soils  having  a  pH  reading  less  t^an  7.0 

(NOTE:  Eafch^f)H  unit^elow5,7.0  indicates  an/ncrease  in  acidity  of  ten  ) 
tim^s  over  thf^  .preceeding  pH  val&e^  p^ch  unit  ^bove7.0  indicates  ten  times 
increase  in  al^kalinity.);  ^  '  . 

Organic  fiSatter-That  fraction^  of  soil  whic.h  /^sults  frojrj  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  ar>mnal  ^matter  through  the  action  of  bacteria 


F. 


(NOTE:  The  nitrogen  in  soil  is  largely  stored  in  the  organic  matter.)  - 

Soil  test--A  cheViicaf-meafis  of  determining  the  nutrient  suffplying  power 
of  a  soil  ...t  V 


ML 


Reasons  for  soil  (gating  ^  ,  , 

A.  Estimates  how'much  of  a  particular  nutrient  the  soiKwHI  provide  to  a  crop 

B.  Determines  the  balance  of'^avajlable  plant  food  nutrients 

C.  Measures  the  degree  of  soil  acidity  and  soil  alkalinity  , 
Major  items  for  which  soils,  are  tested 

A.  Phosphonjs 

^tassium  - 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHE 


C.  Nitrogen 

(NOTE:  The  test  is  often  for  organic  matter  since  nitrogen  is  c^lrr.cct  in 
direct  proportion  to  organic  majter.) 

D.  Calcium         ^  - 

E.  Magnesium 

F.  Hydrogen  ion  concentration--pH  test 

Procedure  for  collecting  representative  soil  samples  for  a  ^en  field 
(Transparencies  1  and  2) 

•  c  ' 

A.  Divide  fields  to  be  sampled  into  uniform  areas  of  not  more  than  ten  acres 
(NOTE:  Uniform  areas  may  be  divided  into  forty  acres.) 

B.  Samples  should  be  taken  from  plow  depth  in  cropland  and  from  the  ^^^sr^ 
two  or  three  inthes  in  pasture  land,  :^ 

C.  Samples  ^of  ^'uniform  size  should  be  put  in  a  bucket  and  mixed 

(NOTE:  If  tests  ar6  to  be  made  for  micronutrients  use  only  a  clean  plastic 
bucket)  f 

D.  Approximately  five  to  ten  samples  should  be  taken  in  each  field  or  arga 

E.  Approximately  one  pint  of  the  mixed  soil  should  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
container 

(NOTE:  A  small  plastic  bag^is  ideal.) 
Areas  from  which  soil  samples  should  not  be  taken 

A.  Eroded  spots  j. 

B.  Areas  with'  visible  differences  in  soils 

C.  Small  areas  of  noticeable  differences  in  crop  growth  within  a  field  ' 

D.  Back  furrows 

E.  Smafi  depressions 

F.  Areas  in  field  that  have  ■  been  manured,  limed,  or  otherwise  treatecj 
differently  ,  \ 

G.  Fence  rbws 

He 


9 
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^  INFORMATION  SHEET 

;  f 

H.    Road  beds 

VI.  Information  submitted  with  sample 

A.  Name  of  county 

B.  Name  and  gddress  of  farmer 

C.  Size  and  location  of  field 

D.  Fertilizer  history 

E.  Cropping  history 

0 

F.  Crop  to  be  gmwn 

G.  Expected  yield 

VII.  Tools  used  in  collecting  samples  (Transparency  3) 

A.  Soil  probe 

B.  Spade 

C.  Trowel 

D.  Soil  auger 


It 


VIII.    Location  where  soil  samples  can  be  sent  for  testing, 

A.    Soil  and^  Water  LabVatory-Oklahoma  State  University 
-B.     Nob^iTTotAidatitDn-Ardmore,  Oklahoma 


,  0 


Er|c  •  3(t)  ^  TM2 


BEST  CdPY  AvIlABLE 
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SOIL  SAMPLING 
UNIT  II 


■*    ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--SELECTING  SiAMPLINd- SITES 


Using  the  drawing  below,  complete'  the  following  tasks.  When  completed  return  to  the 
instructor  for  his  evaluation. 

T.       Divide  a  field  into  sampling  areas^ 

2.      Place  a  small  nurpber  on  each  .sampling  site  within  one  of  the  divided-areas. 


'.A 


>  BEST  COPY  m/AIlABLE 
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'    /SOIL  SAMPLING 
:.  •.  ,  UNIT  II'  * 


i 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  J2-SECURING  A  SOIL  SAMPLE 


Survey  a  field  on  your  home  farm  or  neighboring  farm  and  complete  the  following  step^: 
1:       Divide  the  field  into  sampling  areas. 

« 

,  2r      Obtain  necessary  samples  from  the  sampling  §rea.  •  - 

'  3.       Prepare  one  composite  sample,  for  testing  along  with  the  completion  of  the 
following  information. 


^  Soil  &  Vacer  Laboratory 
Agronooy  Deparcnenc 

Sender's  Saaple  No*._;  

Fam  No.  


Oklahosa  State  University  Extension 
Stillwater.  Oklahoma  7A074 


_State  Lab  No._ 
Field  K'^-  


Address 


Saaple  Location^ 


L«vel 

Gently  sloplog 
Eolling 


Soil  is:  (circle  one  In  each  coluan) 

Not  eroded  Upland  Sand 

Eroded  ^         Bench  Sandy  loam 

Severely  eroded     *         Bottoa  Loan 

Clay 


Deep 

Koderately  deep 
Shallow 
Very  shallow 


Last  Year  

2  Yea*s  Back_ 

3  Years  Back_ 

Uffie  Used 
When?  


CROP  ktSTORY 
'Yield   Kind  &  Aat.of  Fere. 


FERTILIZER  HISTORY 


__Yield_ 
Yield 


_Kind  4  A»c.of*Fert._ 
Kind  &  Ant. of  Fert. 


Hov  much? 


Dryland 

Crop  to  be  grow 
Production  Probleas^^ 


Circle  one 
'    Irrigated  (aaple  water) 
Yield  Goal 


Irrlgated'limlted  water 


ANALYSES  - 
Soil 

Buffer  Index 

Lifi« 

X  0.  M. 

Ni^trate  (surf) 
Nitrate  (sub) 

N 

 1  \  — ^  — 

Ph<^phorus 

Potassltn 

K,0 

 .  —                  1  ^  

Caldtn 

  T 

Hagnesltn 

Mg 

Iron 

'i 

Fe 

Zinc  ' 

Zn 

■h  

Hanganese 

Kn 

Bpron 

B 

Othar 

t  T 

 :  ^T—  ^  

Raiatf^i 


\3 


ERIC 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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SOIL  SAMPLING 
UNIT.  IH- 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 


Sampling  Areas 


#1  ^ 


,#2  * 


#3 


(NOTE:  The  student, is  responsible  for  only  one  sampling  area.  The  above  sampling  sites 
are  pnly  suggested  but  should  be  representative  of  the  entire  sampling  area.) 


4 


'  '  Assignment  Sheet  #2-  Answers  will<  vary  with  individual  students 


ERIC 


31^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 
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SOIL  SAMPLING 
UNIT  II 


^  TEST 


Match  the  terms  .on  the  right  to  the  correct  definition. 

 a.  Refers  to  the  degree  of  J.  Fertilizer 

acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a 

soil  •  2.       Soil  pH  ' 

 b.  Refers  to  the  minimum  percentage         3.       Organic  matter 

of  nitrogen,  available  ' 

phosphorus,  and  water  soluble  4.       Soil  test 

potash  in  a  fertilizer 

.    ^  5.       Acidic  soils 
 ^c.  Any  natural  or  manufactured 

material  added  to  the  soil  6.       Alkaline  soils  .  < 

in  order  to  supiply  one  or 

more  plant  nutrients  7.      -Fertilizer  analysis  ^ 

f.     d.  Soils  having  a  pH  /eading  of 

above  7.0  • 


e.  A  chemical  means  of  determining 
"    the  nutrient  supplying  ^         ^  ^ 

power  of  a  soil 

f.  Those  soils  having  a  pH  reading 
less  than  7?0 

^g.  That  fraction  of  soil  which  . 
results  from  decomposition 
.of  vegetable  and  animal 
^    matter  through  ^the  action  of 
bacteria 


Explain  in  writing  two  reasons  for  testing^soil. 

a. 

b. 


'4 


3.       Select  from  the  list  below,  four  major  items  for  which  soils  *are  tested.  Circle 

the  correct  answers.  ^     * '     '  ,  ^ 

a.     Nitrogen  ,    ^  V 


b.  Calcium 

c.  Zinc 


erJc  '  3 
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J         d.  Manganese  ,  .  fj 

e.  Phosphorus 

f.  Iron 

g.  Potassium  "  "        ^  . 

4.       Place  an  '*X"  in  the  blank  to  select  the  procedure  to  \jse  for  collecting  a 
representative  soil  sannpfe. 

 a.  Five  to  ten  sannples  should  be  taken  in  each  /ield  or  area 


9» 


 b.  Divide  fields  to  be.  sampled' into  unifornn 'areas  §i  not  not  more  than 

sixty  acres  *     /  . 

e 

 c.  Samples  should  be  taken  from  the  depth  of  six  to^eight  inches  in 

cropland  and  [Dasture  land      ,  *  ' 

 d.  Samples  of  uniform  size  should  be  placed  in  a  bucket  and  mixed 

 e.  Approximately  one  quart  of  thfe  mixed  soil  should.be  placed  in  a 

suitable  container 

,5,       Select  from  the  list  below,  areas  from  which  samples  should  not  be  taken/Circle 
the  unsuitable  sites.  >  ,  ,  '  . 


a.  Bottom  land 

b.  Fence  rows 

c.  Pasture  land" 

d.  Upland  ' 

e.  Back  furrows 

f.  Eroded  spots 
"g.  Acid  soils 


6.       Name  five  items  of  information  that  should  be  submitted  with  the  soil  sample, 
in  order  to  make  proper  fertilizer  recomnnendations.  . 


b. 


d. 


ERiC  '  1  ■ 
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7.       Identify  four  sampling  toolsl 


s 


8. 

9. 


3) 


Name  two  locations  in  Oklahoma  wher.e  soil  samples  can  be  sent  for  testing.^ 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  secure  a  soil  sample  and  prepare  it  for  mailing  or 
processing. 


■i 


3>q, 


3. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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S'QIL  SAMI>4-ING 
UNIT.^r 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


I 

Any  two  of  the  following:  ^ 

a.  Estimates  hc^  much  of  a  particular  nuwient  the  soil  will  provide  to  a  crop 

b.  Determines  the  balance  of  available  plant  food  nutrients 

c.  Measures  the  degrfee  of  soil  acidity  and  soil  alkalinity 


g  . 

4.  a  \ 
d 

5.  b 
e 
f 

6.  *  Any  five  of  the  following: 

a.  Name  of  county 

b.  Name  and  address  of  farmer 


c. 

Size  and  location  of  field 

d. 

Fertilizer  history 

e. 

Cropping  history 

T. 

Crop  to  be  grown 

g- 

Expected  yield 

a. 

Soil  auger 

b. 

Trowel 

c. 

Spade 

\ 

d. 

Soil  probe 

a. 

Soil  and  Water  Laboratory-Oklahoma  State  University 

b. 

Noble  Foundation-Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to^  the  satisfactfon  of  the  instructor. 

1 


\ 

A 

) 

0 
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SOi^  SURVEY  REPORTS  AND  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTION 

UNIT  III 


TERMINAL  CJBJECTIVE 


L  c/e 


^*  After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  ife  able  to  interpret  a  soil  survey  report 
and  understand  the  uses  and  benefits  from  sudh  a  report.  The  student  should  be  atble 

*  to  interpret  a  legal  land  description  and  identify  within  the  state  of  Oklahoma  any  given 
piece  of  rural  prop^rty^  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through^demonstration  anpi  by 
scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the-  unit  te|J. 

■  ^  '  ' 

'  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


7 


After  completron  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1        Match  terms  associated  with  soil  survey  reports  and  legal  land  description.'^ 

2.  Match  the  system  of  surveying  with  the  states  or  areas  in  w|fich  thev  apply, 

3.  Label  the  principal  meridians  and  base  lines  when  drawn  on  a  map  of 
Oklahoma.  -  ,  '  ^  \  . 

'\    4.       Identify  the  proper  section  number  within  the  township. 

5.  Interpret  a  legal  land  description  by  determining  the  number  of  acres 
involved. 

6.  „  Identify  the  exact  location  Vof  ^  given  piece  of  rufal  property  using  legal 

description. 

7.  List  procedui^s  used  in  making  a  soil  survey  repor,t. 

8.  Select  ffiom  a  list  s^  items  of  information  contained  in  a  soil  surve^:  report. 

S.       Select  from  a  list  fiye  groups  of  people  that  benefit  most  from  soil  survey 
reports.  ^      ,  ^  / 

/10.       Select,  when  given  a  list,  the  uses  a  farmer  can  m'ake.of  soil  survey  refiorts. 

11.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  follow  listed  steps  m  locating  infornnation 
contained  in  a  soil  surVey  reportt 


ERIC  3:^0 
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SOIL  SURVEY  REPORTS  AND  T&GAL  LAND  DESCRIPTION 

UNIT  III 


SUGGESTED  ACT.IVITTES 

V 


L  Instructor: 

A.  •  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 
.  E.     Discuss  information  sheet. 

F.  Provide  students  with  assignment  sheets. 

G.  Provide  a  Soil  Survey  Report  for  student  reference. 
'  H.    Give  test. 

IL  Student: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

'    ^  ^-  contained  in  assignment  sheets. 

D.    Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


1.^  Included  in  this  unit: 

.  A.    Objectives       ^  '  ^  , 

f 

B.  Information  sheet  -  ^  / 

C.  Transparency  masters  ^ 

1.  TM  1 -Numbering  River  Lots  and  Correction  Lots 

2.  TM  2-A  Soil  Profile  . 

3.  TM  3--Locating  Principal  Meridians  and  Base  Lines  jn  Oklahoma 


ERIC  ^        '  3>1 
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4.  TM  4-Numbering  Sections  Within  Township 

5.  :    TM  5-Dividing  Sections  into  Snr>aller  Tracts 

6.  TM  6--Reading  a  Map 

D.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Identifying  the  Section  Number  Wiliin^ 
.   Township  ,  ^ 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2--lnterpreting  Number  of  Acres  Involved  in 
Legal  Land  Descriptions 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3--ldentifying  Rural  Property  in.  Oklahoma 

4.  Assignment  Sheet  #4"Locating  Information  Within  a  Soil  Sun^l 
Report  .  ♦  ' 

E.  Answers 'to  assignment  sheets 

F.  Test 

G.  Answers  to  test  ^        .  ^        _  - 
M.  ^  Ftiferencesff  -  -  -         -  '  - 

"^A.    OSU  Extension  Facts.  Legal  Land  Descriptrops  In  Oklahoma.  Extension 
Service,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

B.    So/7,  Extension  Bulletin  #9,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  North  Dakota 
State  University.  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

--.C.  Soil  Survey  Ol^tawa  County  Oklahoma.  United  ^States  Dejartment  .of^ 
Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service.  U.S.  GoveTnment  Prating'  OfTice" 
Washington,  D.C.  ^  - 
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SOIL  SURVEY  REPORTS  AND  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTION 

UNIT  ,111 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

I.  '  Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Legal  description-Exact  Jocation  of  a  property 

B.  .    Base  line-Line  -Fti^nihg-obth  east  and  west  that  extends  across  lands  to 

be  surveyed  ^ 

C.  Standard,  parallel  lines-Run  east  or  west  every  twenty-four\mjles4)arallel 
to  the  base  line 

(NOTE:  These  lines  are  numbered  consecutively  north  or  south  from  the 
base  line.) 

D.  .,-^  Principal  meridian  (PMy-Runs  both  north  and  south  from  the  initiaf  point 

and  extends  across^  the.  area  to  be  surveyed 

r 

(NOTE:  There  are  twenty-seven  principal  meridians  in  U.S.,  two  of  which 
are  used  for  Oklahonria  surveys.) 


c 


E.  Guide  meridians  lines-Run  north  or  south,  every  twenty-four  miles,  almost 
parallel  to  the  principal  meridian  and  are  numbered  consecutively  east  or 
west  from  the  principal  meridian 

(NOTE;  Convergence  because  of  the  earth's  shape  prevents  them  from''being 
truly  parallel  and  accounts  for  the  correc^on  made  ^pn  some  nor^h-^and 
^  south  public  roads. )^    ]  '  ^ 

F.  -I  Township  (T)-A  division  of  territory  six  miles  long  on  its  south,  east,  and 

west  boundaries  and  is  slightly  less  than  six  miles  on  the  north,  which 
accounts  for  the  correction  lines  located  every  six  miles  on  the  base  line 
and  on  the  standard  parallel 

G.  Range  (R)-Row  or  line  of  north-south  townships,  six  miles  apart  and 
numbered  consecutively  eastv  or  west  from  the  principal  meridian 

H.  Section  (sec.)-Composed  of  approximately  640  acres  and  measures  one 
square  mile 

(NOTE:  North  and  wek  tier  of  sections  withi^  a  township  may  be  more 
or  less  than  one  square  mjle,  usually  less.) 

I.  Quarter-section  (1/4)-^onsists  oT^160  acres  | 

i 

(NOTE:  QuarterfSectioMis  identified  by  direction  with  respect  t6  the  section 
as  northeast  (NE),  southeast  (SE),  northwest  (NW),  or  southwest  (SW).) 
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  "  •  ♦  _ 

(NOTE:  Quarter-sections  bordering  the  west  and  north  side  of  township 
do  not  always  contain  160  acres.) 

J.     Correction  lot-Fractionah^O  acre  tracts  fouad  on  the  west  and  north  border 
^      of  a  township  (Transparency  1)  /  ^ 

K.    River  lot-Fractional  40-  acre  tracts  found  along  rivers  that  have  a  mean 
high  water  mark  of  132  .feet  or  more  (fjfansparency  1)  ' 

(NOTE:  The  area  between  the  high  water  mark  belongs  to  the  state  thus 
reducing  the  size  to-less  than  a  forty  acre  tract.) 

L    Soil  survey-Inventory  of  the  soil  resources  found  in  a  county  or  area 

M.    Soil  symbol -Manner  of  identifying  soil  areas  having  the  same  kind  of  soil 

N.    Soil  association  map-Map  which  gives  a  broad  picture  of  the  distribution 
of  landscapes  that  have  a  distinctive  pattern  of  soils' that  occur  together 

O.    Soil  series-Group  of  soils  similar  in  differentiating  characteristics 

'A 

P.     Capability  unit--A  grouping.of  soils  that  shows  how  suitable  soils  are  for 
most  kinds  of  farming 

Q.    Range  sites-Kinds  of  range  land^tjiat,differ  from  each  other  in  their  ability 
to  produce  vegetation  \ 

R-   ^^ig'^sering  classification-Classification  of  soil  propei;ties  that  are  of  special 
Interest  to  engineers 

iNOTE-J  Most  impfortant  fact6rs'ar#:  pTermealSlity  ta  water,  shear  strength,  ^ 
compaction    characteristics,   soil    drainage,    shriak-swell  characteristics' 
tejTtdre:  plasticity' and  pH.) 

*S.   -?^Pefniea|>i]jty- Ease 'with  which  air  and  water  go  down  into  the  soil  and 
return  .toward  the*  surface        ^  ^         ^       ^  - 

T.    Soil  profile-Vertical  section  of  the  soil  through  all  its  horizons  and 
.  extending  into  tbe  parent  material  (Transparency  2) 

U.    Soil  horizons-A  layer  of  soil  that  has  distinct  characteristics  produced  by 
soil-forming  processes  (Transparency  2) 

Surveying  systems  used  in  U.S. 

A.  '    Metes-and-bounds-Used  by  the  thirteen  original  colonies 

B.  Vara-Used  by  the  state  of  Texas 

C.  Rectangular  system  (U.S.  Land  Survey  System)-Applies  primarily  to  all 
states  except  Texas. and  original  thirteen  ^colonies 
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III.    Principal  meridians  and  base  lines-  All  legal  land  descriptions  in  Oklahoma  include 
Indian  or  Cimarron  Meridan  (Transparency  3) 


Locating  Principal  Meridians  and  Base  Lines 

in  Oklahoma   
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IV.  t^roceciure  for  numbering  sections  within  town  ship-- Numbering  always  with  1 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  and  proceeds  in  a  serpentine  fashion  to  the  bottom 
right  hand  corner  of  the  township  to  number  36  (Transparency  4) 


6 

5  i 

3 

2 

1 

7 

'8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

j17  = 

16 

15 

14 

13 

19 

20 

21' 

22 

23 

24 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

31 

32 

•  ^3  i 

34 

35 

"36 

If  ■ 

V.  .Determining  number  of  acres  included  in  legal  land  description  (Transparency 
5) 


A. 


Section-Tn^fcates  6^0' acre?  ^  ^ 


^     ^  ^ 


Two  letters  appearing  together  (SW,  NE,  NW,  or  SE)  indicates  1/4  of 
whatever  follows 


C.  One  letter  (N,  S,  E,  or  W)  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by '1/2^  or  ^, 
always  means  1/2  of  whatever  follows 

D.  The  word  "and"  means  we  are  beginning  the  description  of  another  tract 

(NOTE:  Acreage  can  quickly  be  determined  by  reading  the  description 
backward.) 

Example:        S  1/2  SE  1/4  NW  1/4  SEC.  7  and  SE  1/4  SE  1/4  SEC. 

7 .  ^  ^  '  . 

1.       20  acres  referred  to  in 
first  legal  description 
S  1/2  SE  1/4  NW  1/4  SEC.  7 
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2.       40  acres  referred  to  in 
last  legal  description 
SE  1/4  SE  1/4  SEC.  7 


f 
1 


VI.  Locating  rural  property  wkhin  Oklahoma  (transparency  3) 

A.  Locate  initial  or  starting  point 

•  ;  1?      Point  where  Cimarron  Meridian  (CM)  intersects  with  base  line  is 

initial  poiat  for  Panhandle  counties 

2.       Point  where  Indian  Meridian  (IM)  intersects  base  line  is  initial 
point  for  tfiain  body  of  Oklahoma 

B.  Locate  township-Every  township  is  described  with  reference  to  the 
intfersectlon  of  the  principal  meridian  and  the  base  line  (Transparency  6) 

1.  Each  east-west  tier  of  townships  is  numbered  consecutively,  north 
or  south  from  the  base  line 

Example:        Township  2  north  (T2N)  or  township  4  south 
(T4S) 

2.  Each  range  is  numbered  consecutively  east  or  west  frqm  xHe 
principal  meridian 

.  Examples.       Range  2  east  (R2E)  or  range  5  west  (R5W)  , 

^i.    Q.    Lodate  section^ within  township-Numbering  begins^with  1  in  upper  right  ; 
hathd  comer  and  proceediia^  serpentine  fashion  to. the  bottom  right  ,l;)ancl 
;        corner  of  township  - 

"Sktionsr^are  divided  -into  jjalf  jsections,  quarters,  or  smaller  .tracts 

VII.  ^  Procedures  for  making  soil  survey  report 

A.  ^/Soil  scientist  studies  area  to  beMKjapped  acr^^  acre 

B.  Profiles  are  compared  with  other  soil  profiles  in  the  area  and  other  areas 

C.  Soils  that  have  profiles  almost  alike  make  up  soil  series  ^ 

(NOTE:  Soil  series  is  named  for  town  or  other  geograpjiic  feature  where  ^ 
first  mapping  occurred.)  ^  /i 

D.  Soil  series  having  different  textures  are  divided  into  soil  types 

E.  Soil  types  are  further  divided  into  soil  phases 

F.  Boundaries  of  the  individual  soils  are  drawn  on  aerial  photographs 

t 
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« 

G.  Data  on  yields  of  crops  are  assembled  from  farm  records  and  from  field 
or  plot  experifVients 

H.  Soils  are  grouped  as  to  suitability  for  each  specified  use 
VIII.    Informatioil.  contained  in  soil  surveys 

A.  History  of  area  surveyed 

B.  iCfimate  oT  area 

C.  Type  of  agriculture  in  area 

d1  Geology,  relief  and  drainage, of  soil. 

E.  Soil  association  map 

F.  Soil  series  description 

,^G.  Interpretations-Refers  to  response  and  behavior  of  soils  to  various  kinds 

:  of  management 

H.  Other  soils, data-This  includes  soil  type,  horizon  color,  permeability,  percent 
slope,  and^  many  other  factors 

IX.  Groups  that  benefit  from  soil  survey  reports 

A.  Farmers,  ranchers,  and  farm  managers  -  ^ 

B.  Banks,  land  ^appraisers,  and  tax  assessors  \  \r  ' 

C.  Vocational  agriculture  teachers'  and  county  extension  agents 

D.  Wildlife  and  recreational  departments 

E.  Planning  boards,  health  officials,  and  municipal  officials 

F.  Engineers  (highway  and  others) 

G.  Soil  conservation  service  : 
^  H.  Agriculture^Stablization  and  Conservation  Service 

X.  Uses  farmer'  can  rnake  of  soil  survey  reports  '  - 

A.  Aids  in  determining  management  and  treatment  practices* 

B.  Provides  information  pertaining  to  yields  of  principal  crops 

C.  Provides  recommended  grass  and  tree-  species  for  a  givan  soil  area 

D.  Contains  tables  giving  irrigation  ratings,  limitations,  and  management 
problems  ior  each  soil 
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F. 
G. 


Includes  basic  soil  characteristics  that  are  converted  into  eight  land 
capability  classes 

Useful  for  ae'termir\ing  building  site, 
Useful  in  determining  the  location  &f  septic  tank 


ition  &f 


XI.    Locating  information  found  Tn' sc^il  survey  report 

A.    Refer  to  index  maps  sheets  page  in  the  back  of  report 


Exarj^le: 


From  the  sheet  number  showing  yourjarm  area,  determine  the  map  symbols 
occurirfg  orT'your  farm.  '  ^  [ 
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^'       C.     Refer  to  the  Guide  to  Mapping  Units,  £;apability  Units,  and, Range  Sites 
to  find  page  nunnbers  where  the  soils  are  described 

(NOTE:    These    pages    give    needed    references    helpful    in"  locating 
-    recommendations  for  managing  soils  under  cropland,  range,  woodland,  and 
windbreak  conditions;) 

Example: 


Sec  t.ibl 

VK  I 

unit 


Map 


GUIDE  TO  MAPPING  UNITS,  CAPABILITY  UNITS,  AND  RANGE  SITES 

fur  tlii  approvjtnate  acreage  ;uui  proportionate  extent  ofstju'  soiL>.  and  table  1,  p.  14,  for  the  estimated  average  acre 
I-ur  iiifuriuatiun  significant  to  engineering,  see^ection  be^uning  p  Jl.    Ija5>hes  iniJieate  that  ttje  particular  mapping 
•'-'igned  to  a  range  site  because  it  was  not  suited  to  range] 

Capability  \inxl  Range  sitf 


Ad 
SaB 
BaC 
BaC2 
'  Bb 
Be  8 
8cC 
BdS 
BnD 
BoE 
Br 

ChB 

Co 

CrB 

CrC 

OnA 

OnB 

OnC 

OnC2 

Ed 

ehD 
etA 

Hfi 

Hu 
Ka 
U 
Ln 
Mp 

NaC 
NaC2 
'  Ns 

Pa  A 
PaB 
RaB2  ^ 
RvC  / 
SuB  / 
TaA 
Vd 
WoA 
WoB 


Aiiu\ml  Uiul-jT^- J"  -   t, 

U;ites  loam,  llto  3  percent  slopes  

Hut«^s  loi'in,  lilto  o  percent  slopes  

lo.tin,  :^Jt()  r>  perfcut  slopes,  eroded.  , 

Hates  loam,  snallow  .t   

Baxter  kilt  loam,  1  to  -5  percent  slopes,..-  , 

liaxter  silt  loaiu.  3  to  o  percent  slopes  

Hoiiine  chert \  silt  loani,  0  to  3  percent  slopes  , 

Uodine  \er\  chert \  silt  loam,  1  to  ^  percent  slopes. 

Hocline  ston\  j>ilt  loam,  ^teep.  

Hreaks-  Vllu\ial  lanfl  conif>le\   ^  

Clv5teau  silt  loam,  0  to  1  percent  slopes   , 

C'hot«'uu  silt  loam,  I  to  3  percent  slopes   

Colli nsNiUe  soils.  

Craig'silt  loam,  1  to  3  perc<;nt  slopes  _  

Craig  Slit  loam,  3  to  o  V^'^cent  slopes  

Dctuns  silt  loam,  \)  to  1  percent  slopes  

I)ci>nis  Silt  loam,  1  to  3  percent  slope<;  

Dennis  silt  loam,  3  to  *>  percent  slopes  , 

Uenms  silt  loam,  2  to  5  i)ercent  sloi>cs,  eroded  

Eldorado  soils  «  -•  

Tto^ivah  gra\eHy  silt  loam,  3  to  8  percent  slopes  

litouah  silt  loam,  0  to  3  percent  slop<'s  *  

Iluntincton  Kra\elly  silt  loain  ^  

Huntington  silt  loam^.l   

Kaw*  silty  clay  !oam._  -  \ 

Lawrence  siU  loam    

Lightning  silt  loam  _  1 , 

\Iine  pits  and  dumps  -y^-^  -  ■ 

-Vew^onia  silt  loam,  1  to  3  j^rcent  slgpcs  

Vewtonia  Silt  loam,  3  to  5  percent  slopes  

New  tenia  silt  loam.  2  to  o  percent  slopes,  eroded... 

N'ewtonia-Sogn  complex  ]^   

Oaage  silt\  clay  

Parsorts  silt  loam,  0  to  1  percent  slopes  <  

Parsons  Silt  loam,  1  to  Sd^^rccnt  slopes  

Fa^ns  sdt  loam,  1  to  3  percent  slopes;  eroded  

Riverton  gravelly  loam,  3  to  5  percent  slo]f)e3*-  

Summit  sdty  clay  loam,  I  to  3  percent  slopes  ... 

'  T9j||>ka^^iU  loam,^  ^^^S  0«fccnt  slopes  

Verdigris  silt  loam  

Woodson  silty  clay  loam,  0  to  1  percent  slopes  , 

Woodson  Silty  clay  loam,  1  to  3  percent  slopes  
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Loamy  Prairie..  

Loamy  Prairie  

Loamy  Pruirie...  _  

Loamy  Praine  

Smooth  Chert  Sa\annah...c.. 

Smooth  Chert  Savannah  

Smooth  Chert  Savannah  

Smooth  Chert  Savannah..,--. 

Steep  Chert  Savannah  

Loamy  Prairie    

Loamy  Prairie.^  '  

Loamy  Prairie   

Shallow  Prairie  

I>oamy^  Prairie   

Loamy  Pruirie  

Loamy  Prairie  

Loamy  Prairie.\  '  

Loamy  Prairie...  

Loamy  Prairie   j  — 

Loamy  Prairie  

Smooth  Chert  Jhavannah  

Smooth  Chert  .Savannah...... 


Loamy  Bottomland  

Heavy  BottomlaDd  


,Lo&my  Prairie. 


^ftnay  Prairie. 

/X-oaniy  Prairie   ,.  - 

Loamy  Prairie  ahd  Very  Shallow. 

Heavy  BottomlaDd  

Cla>'pan  Prairie  

Claypan  Pra^ri,c^,..^^  

Clifypan  PraiKe.      ^  ^ 


Eoamy  Prairie.. 

Loatny  Prairie.  

Loamy  Prairie  

#Loamy  Bottomland.^ - 

Claypan  Praine  

Claypan  Prairie  
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SOIL  SURVEY  REPORTS  AND  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTION 

UNIT  III 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEEf>#1--ipENTIFYING  THE  SECTION  NUMBW 

WITHIN  A  TOWNSHIP 


Answer  the  following  problems  relating  to  the  numbering  of  sections 
1.     ■  Number  the  sections  within  the..township_drawn  below. 


-i— 

Using  the  illustration  below,  list  the  section  number  of: 

A  ,    B  ,    C  ,  '  D  E  .  F_ 

H         ;  I         ,  J 


C 

B 

« 

-A  . 

A 

D 

1 

I 

■H 

E 

F 

G 

J 

Range  Mrie  ^ 


1 


Township  Line 


v. 


^  y 
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SURVEY  REPORTS  AND"  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTION 
UNIT  It!  • 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--INTERPRETlNG  NUMBER  OF  ACRES 
(NVOLVEjD  IN  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTIONS 


Solve  the  following  problem^:  .  .  ■  '  • 

\..  ^  _  How  maRy-.  acre§  are  in  the  following  descri'bed  tracts? 

V  •»  C.''  "s-  -  ^  ■  _  . 

a  ^^Wan^  S  1/2  SEC.  11  

b.  N  1/2  W-.1/2  SW  1/4  and  S  2  NE  1/4  of  SEC.  10  

c.  ^E  1/4  and  SE  1/4  SW  1/4  SEC.  12  and  N  1/2  N  1/2  S  1/2  SEC. 
13 


d.  S  15  acres  of  N  2  NW  1/4  NW  1/4  and  S  1/2  NW  1/4  NW  1/4  SEC. 
8   

e.  .  N  1/2  SW  1/4  NW  1/4  SEC.  8  


2.       Describe  in  legal  terms  the  fractional  parts  of  the  below  drawing. 


a.  . 

b.  _ 
c. 

d.  - 

e.  . 

f.  . 

g-- 

h.. 


A 

80  a.  E 

B      60  t. 

20  ». 

c 

20  . 

60  1.    '  Q 

D 

f 

.  H 
40  «. 

1 

40  a. 

40  «. 
J 

J 

40  a. 

K 
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Give  the  legal  description  and  acreage  in  the  followina  tracts  in  SEC.  21 
T16N  R  14W  IM 


A 

B 

D 

a.  Description 
Acres 

b.  Description 
Acres 

a  Description 
Acres 

d.  Description 
Acres 

e.  Description 
 Acr^'^  ' 
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Using  the  enclosed  map,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.    "  According  to  the  map,"  what  is  located  on  the  following  property? 


2. 


3. 
4. 


a     SEC.  20  T6N  R19W  jM  _ 

b.  SEC.  36  T6N  R  21W  IM 

c.  SEC.  18  T6N  R19W  IM 


[ 


Using  the  map,  what  is  the  legal  description  for  the  following  listed  names? 

a     Cambridge   .  

b.     Barton's  Store  •  

c-     Town  of  Granite 


Approximately  how 
of  Lone  Wotf? 


lifes  west  of  the  Indian  Meridian  is  the  town 
Approximately  how  far  north  from  the  base  line  is  the  town  of  Granite? 
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SOIL  SURVEY  REPORTS  AND  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTION 

UNIT  III 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4-L0CATING  INFORMATION 
WITHIN  A  SOIL  SURVEY  REPORT 


Using  the  work  sheet  provided  and  your  county  soil  survey  report,  complete  the 
Information  relating  to  one  soii  found  on  your  farm  or  a  given  farm.  _ 

 tNQX&:Jl>  £yS3l^-^V!ayr  SPiiaty  t)as_npjpij  suryey<ep)Srt,  copies_of  County  survey  reports 

rpay  be  obtained  from  your  soil  conservation  service.)  '        -    -  .      -  p 


4 


t 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4 
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SOIL  SURVEY  REPORTS  AND"  LEGAL  LAND  DESCRIPTIONS* 

UNIT  III 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 
1. 


i 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 
» 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22  ' 

23 

24 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

2. 

a. 

22 

»  b. 

9 

c. 

4 

'd. 

26 

e.  ^ 

10 

f. 

•    18    4  - 

g- 

.21 

h. 

9 

t 

i. 

2 

j. 

35 

Assignment 

Sheet  #2 

•  1. 

a. 

480 

b. 

120 

9 

c. 

280 

ERIC 
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fl. 

e. 
a. 
b. 
c. 


35 

'20 

N  1/2  NW  1/4 

SW  lV4.  N#/  1/,4  and  W  1/2  SE  1/4  NW  1/4  " 
E  1/2  SE  1/4  NW  1/4  ^ 
-  dr   SW-1/4     *"     ^  ,  .  "  »  '   '  ■ 

e.     N  1/2  NE  1/4  ' 
:l    .  N.  1/2  N  1/2  S  1/2  NE  1/4 

g.  S,  1/2  S  1/2  NE  1/4.  and  S  1/2  N  1/2 -S  1/2  NE  1/4- 

h.  '    NW  1/4  SE  1/4      •  / 
■.^*  N&  1/4  SE  1/4        '  ,         '  ' 
'  J.  '  S\fl^v1/4  SE  1/4 
*  k.  .SfE  1/4  SE  1/4 

'  a.     W  1/2  NW  '1/4  SE-a  21  T16N*R14W  IM--80  aW, 
'b.'  ,Ne'  1/4  NWM/4,SEC.  2^'  T'l6N,,ai4W  IM--40  acrk 
c.   '  fV  1/2  SE  1/4^W  1/4  SEC.  21  J16N  R14W  IIVl-20  acres 
;.d.     SW  1/4  and  S.  1/^SE  1/4  NW  T/4^S£C.  21  T16N  R14W  IM-180 


i 


acres' 


■  •  e.     E  1/2  SEC.  21  T16N  Rt4W  IIVI-;^20  acres* 

Assignment  Sheet  #3    *  - 


•*  l.^^v  ^a.     Hohmann  Airport^ 


*vt?.     Oklahoma  Reformatory 
• :  •  c.     Lone  Wolf  .  5* 

2.  ^   ^  3.     SEC.!22  T7N  '^?J8W  IM 

b..^SEG./23-T5f^  R1«W  IIVK         '    ]  * 
V    .c:^I«EC.  25.:^nd  SEC.  26  T6N  r:21  IM 

3.  B  miles  peK/^nge  x19RW  =*J14  miles\/^ 


^      4.       6  miles  per  township  xBTj^  plus  1  mile  into  6TN  +  31  miles     "  * 

Assignment  Sheet' #4-EyaluatecJ  to  the  satisfa(?tiop  of  the  iristn^tor 
:      -  .St' 
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TEST 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to'  the  correct  definition. 

1.  Soil  profile 

2.  *  Ehgineering  classification ^ 

3.  Soil  symbol 


Runs  both,  north  and  south 
from  the  initial  point  and 
extends  across  area  to  be 
sun/eyed      ~~      ~"  * ~    "  ^" 


_b.  A  division  of  territory 
six  rrriles  long^  on  its 
south,  east,  and  west 
boundaries  and  is  slightly 
less  than  six  miles  on  the 
north,  which  accounts  for 
the  correction'  lines 
located  every  six  miles 
on  the  base  line  and  on 
the  standard  parallel 

__c.  Pun  north  or  south,  every 
twenty-four  miles  almost 
.parallel  to  the  principal 
meridian  and  are  numbered 
consecutively  east  or 
west  from  the  principal 
meridian 

_d.  Exact  location  of  a 
property 

_e:  -H^men^unning  both  east 
and  west  that  extends 
across  lands  to  be 
surveyed  - 

f.   Run  east  or' west  every 
"     twenty-four  miles  parallel 
to  the  base  line 

.  'j 

_g.  Row  or  line  of  north- 
south  townships  six 
miles  apart  aad  numbere^cl 
consecutively  east  or ' 
west  from  the  principal 
meridian 

h.  Consists  of  160  ^cres 


9. 
10. 
.  11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 


4.       Base  line  ' 

Township       ■  • 

6.  \lapability  unit 

7.  yBoil  series 

8.  Range     ^  * 
Soil  association  map 
LegaL  description 
Principal  meridian 
Permeability 
Range  sites 
Soil  survey 
Correction*  lot  - 
Section 


Standard  parallel  lines 
Guide  meridian  lines 
Quarter  section 
River  lot 
Soil  horizons  * 


ERIC  / 
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J.  Composed  of  approximately 
640  acres  and  measures  one 
square  mTie 

J.    Fractional  40  acre 
tracts  found  on  the 
west  an(l,^north^  border 
Q^^-a^wnship 

_k.  Fractional  4p  acre 
tracts  found  along 
-fivers  that  have-^  mean 
high  water  mark'  of 
132  feet  or  more 

_l.   Manner  of  identifyinjg  soil 
areas  having  the  same  kind 
of-  soil  • 

_m..  Inventory  of  the  soil 
resources  found  in  a 
county  or  ^rea 

^n.  Map  which  gives  a  broad 
picture  of  the  distribution 
of  landscapes  that  have  a 
distinctive  pattern  of  ' 
/   soils  that  occur  together 

i 

^o.  Grouping  of  soils  that 
shows  how  suitable  soils 
are  for  most  kinds  of 
farming  ^ 


C  >^Pr  Group  of  ^iSoils  similar  in 
differentiating 
characteristics 


_q.  Classification  of  soil 
properties  that  are  of' 
special  ^interest  to 
engineers 


t 


t '. 


r 


Kinds  of  range  land  that 
differ  frQon  each  other  in 
their  ability  to^'produce 
vegetation 


EaserwitK  which  air  and 
water  go'downr  into  the  soil 
and  return  toward  the  surface 

i  A 
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t.  A  layer  of  soil  that  hss^ 
distinct  characteristics 
produced  by  soil-fCrming  ' 
processes 

u.  Vertical  section  of  the 
soil  through  all  its 
horizons  and  extending  into 
^he  parent  material 


2.       I^atch  the  system  of  surveying  with  the  states  or  areas  in  which  they  apply, 

 a.  Vara'''  <  1- 

 b.  Metes-and-bounds  tV-^ 


Applies  primarily 
to  all  states  except 
Texas  and  the  original 
thirteen  colonies 


c.  Rectangular  system 


2.  Used  by  the  state 
of  Texas 

3.  Used  by  the  thirteen 
original  colonies 


Label  the  principal-  meridians  and  base  Imes  on  the  map  below, 
a. 


c. 
d. 


A  B 

"  '  1 

c 

V 


Using'the  illustration  below,  identify  the  proper  section  number  within  the 
township. 

a. 

'b.  .  ^  ' 

d.  ♦  .  • 


• 

A 

• 

B 

t 

c 

e 

D 

Interpret  the  following  legal  land  description  by  determining  the  number  of  acres 
involved.  N  1/2  SE  1/4  NE  1/4  SEt.  7  and^SE  1/4  SEC.  7 

Total  Acres: 
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Identify  the  exact  locatipn  of  the  property  listed  in  the  section  below.  Use  legal 
descriptive  terms.     =  > 


a. 
b. 
c. 


V 


A 

1 

C  ^ 

B 


7.       List  four  procedures  used  in  making  a  soil  survey  report 


I 

8.. 


Select  from  the  list  below  six  items  of  information  containedjn  a  soil  survey 
.report.  Place  an  *'X"  by  the  correct  answer. 


a.  Soil  association  map 
_b.  Soil  series  description 
c.  Geology,  relief  and,  drainage  of  soil 


d.  Suggested  building  sites 


e^Climate  of  area 


ERJC 


5^ 
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_f.  Fertilizer  recommendations 

J9'  Type  of  agriculture  in  area 

_h.  History  of  area  sun/eyed 

i.  Crop  yields  for  each  farm 


Select  the  five  groups  of  people  that  benefit  most  from  soil  survey  reports.  Place 
an  "X"  by  correct  answers. 

 a.  Farmers,  ranchers,  and  farm  managers 

 b.  School  superintendent 

 c.  Engineers  (highway  and  others) 

 d.  Planning  boards,  health  officials,  and  municipal  officials 

 e.  Insurance  companies  -    _     ^  ( 

 f.  County  clerk 

 g.  Banks,  land  appraisers,  and  tax  assessors 

^  h.  Wildlife  and  recreational  departments  - 


10.   Selects  from  the  enclosed  list,  four  uses  a  farmer  can  make  of  saiJ  survey  reports. 

Place  an  "X"  by  the  proper  answers.  f 

 a.  Aid  in  determining -management  and  treatment  practices 

b.  Useful  for  determining  building  sites 

 c.  Useful  "eference  for  training  land  judging  teams 

 d.  Provides Mnforrriation  pertaining  to  yields  of  principal  crops      ^' ^ 

 e.  Contains  tables  showing  fertilizer  recommendations  *  ^ 

 f.  Use'ful  in  determining  the  location  o^  septic  tank  * 


11.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  follow  listed  steps  in  locating  information  contained 
in  a  soil  ^survey  report 
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1. 

a. 

11 

^»'' 

b. 

5 

c. 

18 

■ 

d. 

10 

e. 

4 

f. 

17 

g- 

8 

J  . 

h. 

19 

\ 

-  i  -  - 

i. 

16 

.-j.-  - 

45 

i<r " 

20 

1. 

3 

m. 

14 

n. 

9 

> 

0. 

6 

P- 

7 

i 

,q. 

2 

r. 

13 

s. 

12 

t. 

21 

u. 

■  1 

4 
2. 

a. 

2 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST  _ 


/ 


\ 
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c.     1  , 

a.  Cimmaron  Meridian  (PM)  *  ^  ' 

b.  Base  \jne  (for  Panhandle  counties)  ^ 

c.  Base  line  (for  main  body  of  Oklahoma) 

d.  ^  Indian  Meridian  (PM) 

a.  3 

b.  7  •  • 

'  c.  22 
d.  36 

180  ,  '  ^ 

a.  SW1/4  NW  1/4  and  W  1/2  SE  '1/4  NW  1/4  of  SEC. 

b.  N  1/2  N  1/2  S  1/2  NE  1/4  of  SEC.  ^ 

c.  SE  1/4  SE  1/4  .of  SEC. 

An"y  four-of  the-feUowkif:-      -  '  -      ,  ^  -  i   ^  

a.  Soil  scientist  studies  area  to  be  mapped  acre  by  acre 

b.  Profiles  are  compared  wjth  soil  profiles  in  the  area  and  other  areas 

c.  Soils  that  have  profiles  almost  alike  make  up  soil  series 

d.  Spil  series  having  different  textures  are  divided  into  soil  types 
e-  Soil  types  are  further  divided  into  soil  phases  *  ^ 

f.  Boundaries  of  the  individual  soils  are  drawn  on  aerial  photographs 

g.  Data  on  yields  of  crops  are  assembled  from  farm  records  and  from  field 
or  plot  experiments  .  ^ 

h.  ^  Soils  are  grouped  as  to  suitability  for  each  specified  use 
a 

b 
c 


3^ 
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9 
h 

9.  a 
c 
d 

9 
h 
a 
b 
d 
f 


10. 


11.       Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of* the  instructor 


n  o^t 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

UNIT^  IV. 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE- 


After  completion  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  rtiatch  terms  associated  with 
Conservation  Districts  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  distinguish  between  the 
responsibilities  of  a  Conservation  District  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  He  should 
be  able  to  select  from  a  list  the. assignments  made  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  by 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  student  should  be  able  to  select  from 
a  list  the  occupatiois^al  opportunities  available  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  explain 
in  writing  how  the  student  trainee  program  works.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by 
scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Or 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  Conservation  Districts  and  Soil  Conservation 
Sen/ice. 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  responsibilities  of^a  Conservation  District  and  the 
^Soil ^Conservation  Service. 

3.  Explain  jiywriting  hovy^ Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  managed. 

Identify  the  five  conservation  areas  within  the  state  of  Oklahonna. 

Select  from  a  list  the  assignments  made  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Ipy  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

List  the  benefits  that  land  users  derive  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Select  from  a^  list  the  occupational  opportunities  available  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.' 

Exf^lain  in  writing  how  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Student  Trainee 
Prograrfi  works. 

Complete  a  survey  indicating  the  names  of  district  directors  and  types  of 
services  available  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Conservation 
Districts. 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 


,9. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 
^  UNIT  IV 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

✓ 

I.  Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  inforn^ation  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Arrange  for  a  Soil  Conservation  Sen/ice  employee  to  visit  class  and  explain 
present  work  plans  for  district. 

* 

G.  Contact  local  Conservation  District  or  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  secure 
a  resource  conservation  pl^n. 

^H.  -Give  test. 


II.  Students: 

A.  Read  objectives.' 

« 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet  and  turn  in  to  instructor. 

D.  Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

r 

J 

I.    Included  in  this  unit:  . 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  l-Organizational  Chart 

2.  TM  2-Oklahoma  Conservation  Districts 


3^' 


T 
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D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1-How  the  Soil  Conservation  SeLice  and  Conservation 
District  Serve  My  Family.  " 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers*  to  test   ^  -  - 
II.  References: 

A.  Assistance  available  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  USDA  Bulletin  No. 
345,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.    20402,  1970.  v 

B.  Careers  in  Soil  Conservation  Service,  USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
717.  Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971. 

C.  Students,  Start  Your  Career  in  Soil  Conservation  Service  Before  You 
Graduate.  USDA  Publication  No.  714,  Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1966. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

UNIT  IV 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


i 


I.    Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Conservation  District-  A  legal  subdivision  of  the  state,  organized  under  the 
Conservation  District  Law  enacted  in  1937  and  as  later  amerided 

(NOTE:  Conservation  Districts  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  a  program 
of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  of  lands  within  the  district 
boundaries.) 

B.  Soil  Conservation  Service-Agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  one  of  the  principle  sources  of  federal  government  assistance  to 
Conservation  Districts 


(NOTE:  By  the  will  of  Congress  \^nd  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  primary  function  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  to 
give  technical  help-through  districts--to  individuals,  groups,  and 
communities  who  make  decisions  about  the  conservation  development  and 
use  of  natural  resources.) 

C.  Long-range  program-Program  that  identifies  present  and  future  needs  and 
opportunities-  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources 
within  the  district 

D.  Annual  work  plan-Outlines  the  current  year's  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  long  range  plan 

(NOTE:  This  is  the  district's  plan  and  not  that  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  or  any, other  public  agency.  Once  developed  the  district  work  plan 
makers  it  possible  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  develop  its  own  annual 
plan  of  operations  and  thus  properly  plan  for  its  assistance  to  the  district.) 

I.    Conservation  District  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  responsibilities 
'"'a.    Conservation  District 

1.  Furnishing  effective  local  leadership  in  the  form  of  a  properly 
constituted  governing  body 

2.  Holding  regular  and  sps^ial  m.eetings  to  plan  work  and  to 
determine  community /needs  '  for  conservation  and  resource 
development 

3.  Developing  a  long-range  program  that  recognizes  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  in  the^district  and  is  compatible  with  the  area  or 
regional  development  pt^is 


INFORMATION.  SHEET 


4.  Developing,  with  help  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
other  agencies,  an  annual  work  plan  related  to  the  long-range 
program  which  states  what  will  be  needed  to  reach  objectives  and 
accomplish  work  scheduled  for  the  year  ahead 

5.  Enlisting  needed  assistance  from  whatever  source  is  available 


7.  Determining  priorities  Tor  Soil  Conservation  ^^Service  and  other  ^ 
^assistance  to  inakviduals,  public  bodies,  private  organizations,  and 

other  district  cooperators  ' 

8.  Supervising  employees  of  the  district  < 

9.  V  Managing  all  funds,  facilities,  and  equipment  belonging  to  the 
t:  district;  Soil*  Conservation  Service  employees  will*  not  engage  in 

these  activities 

,  Cooperating  with  other  districts  and  governmental^  units  in  > 

•  multi-district   resource  activities  such  as  comprehensive  and^ 

J  functional  planning,  watershed  development,  river  basin  program^^ 

^  and  other  resource  development  projects 

3 

11.  Correlation  of  district  -  programs  with  those  of  other,  agencies  . 
ei^gaged  in  resource  planning  and  development  such  as  planning  • 
commissions,     economic     development^-oii^tricts,  sanitary 
commissions,  conservation  commissions/and  others 

12.  Reporting  to  the  public  on  -  resource  conservation  needs  and 
progress  and  the  work  of  the  district 

13.  Following  up  with  cooperators  to  insure  effectjvgDdW-  of  the 
program 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

<  , 
1.       Furnishing  qualified  technical  help,  as  available,  on  the  basis  of 
ne^BBoutlined  by  the  distrirt 


9€S|ou 

1 

itisTfiro 


2.  ^^^ff'  insofar  as  possible,  at  headquarters  mutually 
satisHPo'ry  to  the "  district  and  Soil  Consenration  Service  and 
providing  such  facilities  as  its  employees  may  recf^re 

3.  Gathering  and  providing'' soil  survey,  water  management,^and  other 
resource  data  and  interpretations  for  use  by  the  district  and  others 
in  making  plans  and  decisions  '  a 


6.       Coordinating  the  several  conservation  and  resource  development  ,^ 
programs  which  maj^J^rate  within  the  district  ^  »^ 


I 
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■    4.       Developing  a  workload  analysis  for  an  annual  plan  of  operations 
for  its  own  staff,  after  review  of  the  district  annual  work  plan 

*'*".'  *-  - 

*> 

,  5.       Keeping   th^  district  governing  'body   informed   about  Soil 

Conservation    Service   work    in    the   district  j^nfd   any  new-' 
>,        developmer\ts  that  would  affect  the  district  progr^  or  alter  the 
assistance  available  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 

6.  Supervising  and  managing  Sail  Conservation  Service  personnel, 
equipment,  and  facilities  made  available  to  the  district  by  Soil 
Conserv,ation  Service 

7.  Cooperating  with  other  resource  agencies  assisting  the  district 

8.  Assisting  the  district  with  information  and  education  activities  in 
the  community,  arfea,  .^nd  state 

9.  Helping  the  district  me»t  demands  from  local  governments  and 
others  seeking  technical  help  on  land  use  and  related  resource 

•  X.  needs  and  opportunities 

'    (NOTE:  The  Conservation  Districts  and  Soil. Conservation  Service 
work  together  as  partners-each  looks  to,  the  others  for  assistance 
and  guidance  in  meeting  the  needs  in  soil,  water,  and  related  : 
resource   conservation    and    in   providing   ^ffective^  technical 
^  assistance  to  landowners  and  op^ator's  who  make  the  final  • 

'  decisions  on  land  use  and  conservation  treatment  to  be  applied.) 

III.  '  Organization  and  management  of  Conservation  Districts  (Transparency  1) 

A.  Districts  are  organized  under  state'  law  by  local  people  .  • 

B.  Districts  are  managed  by  an  elected  and  unsalaried  board  made  up  of  local  * 
citizens 

C.  Each  district  is  legally  responsible  under  state  law  for  soil  and  Water 
conservation  work  within  its  boundaries 

rr 

(NOTE:  DistVicts  operate  under  the  guidance  of  a  state  commission,  board, 
pr  coffimittee  usually  appointed  by  the  governor.)  ^ 
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,  Conservation  District  Areas  in  Oklahoma  (Transparency  2) 


Map  Legend 

•  District  Office 

▲  Work  Unit 

23  Soil  &  Conservation  District 

n  State  Board  Member  Area 

  County  Line 

  District  Line 

^  Area  Line 


(NOTE:  State  divided  is  into  five  (5)  areas  for  purpose  of  selecting  the  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  Conservation  Commission,  The  Governor  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  each  of  the  five  areas.) 

Soil  Conservation  Service  assignments  from  Congress  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

A.  \  Develops  and  carries  out  a  national  soJLand  water  conservation  program 
'    thr'ough  conservation  districts 

B.  Helps  develop  and  parry  out  watershed  protection  and  flood-prevention 

projects  ^ 
» 

C.  Administers  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 

f< 

D.  Hejps^  local    sponsors   develop  and   carry   out   multicounty  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects  '  -  ^ 

E.  Has  primary  responsibility  for  the  national  cooperative  soil*  survey 

ft  '  v'^'''^ 

F.  Heads  the  NatiQnal  Inventory  of  Soil  and  \/\(ater  Conservatio/r  Needs 
Committee 

G.  Makes  and  coordinates  snow  surveys,  for  water*  forecasting  in  the  West 
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H.    Helps  establish  income-producing  recreation  areas  on  privately  owned  land 
and  public 'recreation  areas  .  ^ 


f  ^ 


I.     Gives    technical    assistance^   to    land   users    participating    irt  the 
conservatiop-credit  program  of  ,the  Farmers  Home-  Administration 

J.     Gives  technical  assistance  to  all  land-ewners  including  non-farming  and  urban 
groups 

VI.    How  Soil  ^Conservation  Service  benefits  land  users 

A.  develops  a  soil  and  land*^capability  map  of  the  land  unit,  a  range-site  and 
range-condition  map  of  rangeland,  and  a  woodland-suitability  map  of 

*  woodlands 

B.  ^    Compiles  information  about  the  different  uses  and  adaptation  of  crops 

(including  grasses,  trees,  and  wildlife)  for  each  kind  of  soil 

C.  Assembles  information  about  conservation  measures  needed  on  each  kind 
of  soil  for  each  of  the  different  safe  uses 

«  «* 

D/   Gives  onsite  assistance  to  the  individual  in  making  a  conservation  plan  for-' 
his  land  unit 

E.    Gives  technical  as5istaf=i€e^in-^c|esigning,  laying  ^out,  and  checking  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of,  dams,  terraces,  or  other  structures 


F.  Gives  technical  assistance  HQ^Iecting  plant  varieties,  seeding  methods  and 
rates,  and  in  solving  problems  thk  arise  in  managing  pastures,  woodland?, 
or  wildlife  habitat  \  '  •? 

G     Services  are  extended' to  nonfatm  rurdil  land  users  as  well  as  to  urban  land 

*^  •      *  -         ^  ^ 

^    •  users 

.  r 

VI L    Occupational  opportunities  of  the  Soil.  Ooniservation  Servite 


A.  Xohsefv^tio'n  technician  - 

(NOTE:  Helps  professional  conservationists  prepare  conservation  farm  fDlans, 
Helps  land  users  establish  measures- called  for  in  conservatiori^^pl^hs.  ^ 

Qualifications-Experience  in  conservation  farming;  farm  or  ranch 
background  required  for  most  positions.  Vocational  Agriculture  training  will 
normally  be  sufficient  for  the  qualifications.) 
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B.  Engineering  technician 

(NOTE:  Helps  engineers  with  surveys,  plotting  notes^s' engineering 
computations,  drafting, \layout  work  in  the  field,  and  inspection  of 
construction  operations!  '  » 

Qualifications -Experience  on  survey  crews  running  levels  and  transits;  work 
•  on  construction,  layout,  and  inspection.  Vocationaf'^Agricultural  training  is 
^  highly  desi/able.)  ... 

C.  Soil  conservationist  | 

(NOTE:  Helps  local  people  in  rural  and  ryral-fringe  areas  prepare 
conservation  development  plans  for  communities  and  individual  operating 
units  to  meet  local  needs.  Gives  ons||te  technical  assistance  in  cjarrying  out 
planned  conservation  improvements. 

Qualificat*ions--A  college  degree  with  major  study,  in  soil  conservation  oK 
a  closely  related  natural  resource  or  agricultural  field.  Specified  courses  are 
listed  in  the  examination  announcement.)  ^ 

D.  Soil  scientist  ,  ^ 

(NOTE:  Collects  information  about  the  soil  through  examination  and 
re'cords  the  inforniation  tin  maps  and  as  field  potgs* which  are  published 
later.  Presents  the  information  for  use  by  farmers  and  ranchers,  urban 
planners,  and  technical  specialists*  in  other  fields.  ^ 

Qualifications-A  college^  degree  with  mlajor  study  in  soil  science  oc  a/:losely 
related  fieW  of  study.  Specified  courses  are  listed  in  the'  exacnination 
announcement.)  , 

E.  Engineer  *    -  > 

(NOTE:'  Plans,  designs,  and  supervises^  construction  of:  earth  fill  and 
reigforced-concrete  dams  for  flood  prevention,  water  supply,  wildlife,  and  ^ 
water-based  recreation;  streambank-protectioa  and  channjpl-stabilization 
,  work;  chutes,  drops,  spillways,  diversions,  waterways,  'and  terraces  for 
erosion  control  and/Water  conservation;  and  irrigation  and  drainage  systems. 
*  Makes'  hydrologic  sfHdies  and  prepares  soil  meghanics  reports  on  foundation 
a^d  earth  embankment  materials,.  *  ^  ^  * 

Qualifications-College  degree  *in  engineering  with  qnajor  emphasis  orrs 
hydraulics,  hydrology,^  structural  (^^sign,  drainage^  or  irrigatipfi.) 
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F.     Range  conservationist    ^  ^  ,    •  ,  ■ 

(NOTE:  Helps  ranchers  and  other  range  users  to  determine  the  potential 
of  their  land  for  producing-  forage  from"  native  plant  communities  for 
livestock,  wildlife/  and  recreation  ^nd  to  prepare  conservation  plans  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  range.  Gives  onsite  technical  assistance  in- 
^  range  inventories,  properjorage  utilization,  reseedingrbj^jshj^ontrol,  vvater 
-V  ^       development,  systems  of  grazing,  and  ecosystem  management. 

Qualifications-College  degree  with  major  study  in  range  management  or 
range  conservation.  Specified  courses  are  listed  in  the  examination 
annouricement!) 

'    G.  Economist 

(NOTE:  Participates  in  planning  wa^heds,  river  basins,  and  resource 
I  "conservation  and  development  are^s.  Estimates  benefits,  allocates  costs,  and 
determines  economic  justification  of  plans  for  flood  prevention,  irrigation, 
drainage,  rfiunicipahand  industrial  water  supply,  recre.atibn,  and  other  types 
of  resource  development  projects.  Collects  and  analyzes  data  on  economic 
growth  indicators  and  uses  economic  projections  in  evaluating  water  and 
related  land  resounfce  planning.  Collect?cost-and-return  data  for  conservation 
measure^.  .  ' 

Qualificajions--A  college  degree' with  majoY  study  in  economics.  Specified 
•^courses  are  Jisted  in  the  e:!(amination  announcement.) 

H.  Woodland  conservationist  •        i  *«»    .  ^ 

(NOTE:  Gives  technical  guidance,  traTnir)g,  and  other  assistaoce  in  woodland 
conservation  to  Soil  Conservation^  Service  employees  and  soil  and  water 
/conservation-  district  cooperatorsT  Develops  specifications  fof "woodland 
pr^LCtices  in- collaboration  vvith  forestry  agencies.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
employees  use  this  ihforpiation  in  providing  assistance  to  land  users  in 
conserving  their  woo'dlands  as  part  of  coordinated  soil  and^^^water 
.  conservation  programs.  Injerprets  forestry  techniques  and  expeitinientat  data 
for  field  usg..  Hetps  tp  evaluate  soil-tree  relationships_:ian'd  <Ieterrnme 
wcX)dland  cojnservationr  practices  ir^  relation  to  specif  iciroil  or  site  conditions. 

^ificatiOns-A  college  degrsB- with*  major  study  in  forestry.  Specified 
/  "    -  coixSfes  Sre  listed  in  the  examination  announcement.)  „ 

:  /  X  - 

I.  ^    AgrorTomr ' 


(NOTE:  Provides  technical  , guidance  on  agronomic  problems  to  Soil 
Conservation  Servici?  employees,  and  to  land  .owners  and  operators  who 
are  carrying  out  soil  and  crop  experimental  data  fq^field  use  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  per^opnel,  and  Xo  land  owners  and  operators  who  are 
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planning  and  applying  conservation  plans.  Conducts  field  trials  to  evaluate 
adaptability  and  handling  of  grasses  and  legumes  useful  in  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Determines  methods  of  establishing  herbaceous  vegetation  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  purposes. 

Qualifications--A  college  degj-ee  with  major  study  in  agronomy  or  a  closely 
related  field.  Specified  courses  are  listed  in  the  examination  announcement.) 

J.  Biologist 

(NOTE:  Provides  guidance  and  training  to  Soil  Conservation  Service 
employees  in  biological  principles  and  practices  that  make  cropland,  grazing, 
land,  woodland,  and  farm  or  ranch  water  more  productive  of  fish  and- 
wildlife.  Develops  biological  practices  afid  stacfdards,  converts  new 
knowledge  into  technical  recommendations,  and  assembles  and  makes 
available  other  information  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife- for  the  use  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  employees  and  land  owners  and  operators. 

Qualifications-;A  college  degree  with  at  least  thirty  semester  .hours  in 
biological  science.  Specified  courses  are  listed  in  the  examination 
announcement.)  "  « 

K.    Geologist  ^  i 

(NOTE:  Investigates  and  interprets"*  surface  and  subsurface  conditions  in 
relation  to:  planning,  designing,  and  constructing  engineering  structures; 
ground  water-supply,  management,  and  recharge;  sediment-yreld,  sources, 
damage,  and  control. 

Qualifications--A  college  degree  with- major  in  geology.  Specified  courses 
are  listed  in  the  examination  announcement.) 

L.     Plant  materials  specialist 

(NOTE:  Brings  together  plants  from  many  sources  for  conservation  uses. . 
Tests  and  evaluates  these  plants  to  determine  adaptation,  erosion  control, 
-  -  and -soft- improvmg'-valties.  Determines  the  cultural  requirements  and  the 
management  practices  necessary  for  success.  Increases  and  field  tests  selected 
plants  for  such  specialized  uses  as  pond  margins,  ground  cover,  forage,  sand 
dunes,  wind  barriers,  wildlife  food  and  shelter,  and  turfs  and  screens  on 
land  used  for  recreation. 

Qualifications- A    college   degree   with   a   major   in   agronomy,'  range 
conservation,  or  other  plant  science.) 

How  Soil  Conservation  Service  Student* Trainee  Program  works 

J 

A.  Program  designed  for  college  freshmen,  sophomores,  or  juniors  that  are 
majoring  in  Agriculture  •  ^ 

B.  Students  qualify  in  a  civil  service  examination    '  \  * 
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C.  The  Soil  Conservation  *  Service  hires 'student  to  work  during  nonschool 
^    periods  at  GS-3  after  completing  one  \fear  in  college 

D.  Student  works  each  summer  during  the  vacation  period,  goes  on  leave  from 
the  job  in  the  fall,  and  returns  to  college 

E.  Between  sophomore  and  junior  year,  the  student  will  be  eligiblef  for 
promotion  to  GS-4  .  ^ 

F.  Between  junior  and  senior  year,  student  .is  eligible  for  promotion  to  GS-5 

G.  Upon  successful  completion  of  work  assignment  and  graduation  and  without 
further  civil  service  examination,  student  is  assigned  to  a  full-time 
professional  job 

(NOTE:  Soil  Conservation  Service  offers  a  student  creative,  challenging  outdoor 
work,  on-the-job  traiijiing  by  recognized  authorities  in  the  science  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  and  an/opportunity  to  gain  broad  expedience  in  all  phases 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  or  to  specialize  in  one  technical  field.) 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--H0W  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 
SERVE  MY  FAMILY  • 


-  Complete  the  following  survey  either^  by  visiting  a  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  or  listing 
•  a  Soil, Conservation  Service  employee  tha,t  has  visited  your  class. 


1.  °     Identify  your  ConiBervation  District. 


nlervatic 


£.       Name  the  five  district  directors  in  your  Conservation  District  and  list  their 
occupations  •  "  -  ^ 

.a.  ■  '     .  •  ^  ' 

-  b. 

f 

C.  /v 

d.  .  ■ 

.  e.       i  ' 

.  3.       How  has  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Conservation  District  served  your 
family  in  the  past?      ^  ^  ^' 
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4.       In  what  ways  could  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Conservation  District  be 
of  service  to  you  ^nd  your  family  in  the  future. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

UNIT  IV 


TEST 


1.       Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  proper  definition. 


\ 


Program  that  identifies  present  1. 

and  future  need^  and  opportunities 

for  the  conservation  and 

development  of  natural  resources "  2. 

within  the  district 


Conservation 
District 

Soil  Conservation 
Service 


b.  A  legal  subdivision  of  the  state, 
organi2?ecl  under  the  Conservation 
District  Law  enacted  in  193?  and 
as  later  amended  * 


3.  Long-range 
program 

4.  Annual  work 
plan 


 c.  Agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  which  is  one  of  the 
principle  sources  of  federal, 
government  assistance  to'- 
Conservation  Districts.  • 

 d.  Outlines'  the  current  year's  steps   *  ' 

tp  be  ^aken  toward  the  goals  and   '  ^  - 
objectives  of  the  long-range  plan 

Place  "D"  by  the  responsibilities  of  ^Soil  Conservation  District  and  "S" 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  * 


by 


a.  , Furnishing  effective  local  leadership  in  the  form  of  a  prbperly 
constituted  governing  6ody 


Developing  a  workload  analysis  for  an  annual  plan  of 
operations  for  its  own  staff,  after  review  of  the  dfstrict 
annual  work  plan 


c. 


Gathering  and  providing  soil  survey,  water  management,  and  o^tHer 
resource  data  and  interpretations  for  use  by  the  district  and  others 
in  making  plans  and  decisions 

d»  Developing  a  long-range  program  that  recognizes  the  interests  of  all 
the  pebple  in, the  di,$trict  and  is  compatible  with  the  area  or  regional 
development  plans    ■  ,  - 

_e.  Cboperating  '  with  other  districts  and  governmental  units  in 
multi-district  resource  activities  such  as  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning,  watershed  development,  river  basin  programs,  and  other 
resource  development  projects    ,    "  * 
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 -f.   Holding  regular  and  special  meetings  to  plan  work  and  to  determine 

community  needs  for  conservation  and  resource  development 

^  g.  Locating   its  .staff,  insofar  as  possible,  at  headquarters  mutually 

satisfactory  to  the  district  and  Soil  Co^iservation  Service  and  providing 
such  facilities  as  its  employees  may  tequire 

 h.  Following  up  with  cooperators  to  insure  effectiveness  of  the  program 


i.  Supervising  and  managing  Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel, 
equipment^  and  facilities  made  available  to  the  district  by  Soil 
Conservation  Service 


j.   Assisting  the  district  with  information  and  education  activities  in  the 
community,  area,  and  state 

 k.  Repbrting  to  the  public  on  resource  conservation  needs  and  progress 

and  the  work  of  the. district  \ 

 I.    Furnishing  qualified  technical  help,  as  avifeble,  on  the  basis  of  needs — 

outlined  by  the  district  *  li  * 

Explain  in  writing  how  Conservation  Districts  are^  c|ganized  and  managed. 


\ 


Identify  the^fiv^  Cdnservation  Districts  Areas  in  Oklahoma. 

a.  ^rea#  ^  ^ 

b.  Area#  ' 

I 

c.  Area# 


d.  Area# 


e.  ^  Area# 


Select  from  the  ^PSBBfelow  the  assignments  made  to  Soil  Conservation  Sisrvice 
by  Cohgress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  correct  functions. 


__a.  Helps  local  sponsors  develop  and  carry  out  multicounty  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects 

Jb'  f  Assists  the^counties  in  making  soil  surveys  v 
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,Jc.  Administers  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  program 


d.  Develops  and  carries  out  a  county  soil  and  water  conservation  program 
/     -  ,     through  conservation  areas 

y   e.  Heads  the  National  Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Needs 

Committee 

 f.   Make?  and  coordinates  rainfall  and  temperature  surveys  for  weather 

forecasting  in  the  West  / 

 g.  Helps  establish  income-producing  recreation  areas  on  privately  owned 

id  and  public  recreation  areas  ^  » 

\^  h.  Gives  technical  assistance  to  all  land  owners  incFucHng  nonfarming'^and 
u^ban  groups 

List  three  benefits  that  land  users  derive  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Servic?. 

a.  .  ' 

b.  ,       .  '  " 
c. 

Select  from  the  list  below  the  occupational  ^ppportunities  available  in  the  Soil 

Cortservation  Service.  Place  ari  "X"  by  the  correct  answers. 

# 

 a.  Engineering  technician 

 b.  Agronomist 


_c.  Plant  materials  specjijists 

■  i 

d.  Entomologist 
_6.  Range  conservationist 
_f.   Cortservation  technician 

g.  *  Animal  scientist/ 
^h.  \%odland  conservationist 


j.;  Soil,  conservationist 
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Explain  in  writing  howjthe-S^il  Consej^ation  Service  Student  Trainee  Progrann 
works. 


Connplete  a  survey  indicating  the  nanf\es-iDf  district -directors  and  types  of  services 
available  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Conservation  Districts. 

(NOTE:  This  activity^  should  be  completed  prior  to  this  test.) 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  • 

UNIT  IV  '  .  * 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a. 

3 

b.°- 

1 

c. 

2 

d. 

4 

D 

b. 

S 

c. 

S 

rs\ 
D 

"e. 

D 

f.< 

D 

g- 

S 

h. 

D 

i. 

S 

i- 

S 

t 

k. 

D 

1. 

S 

/ 


Conservation  districts  are  organized  byJocal  p'eople.  They  are  managed* by  an 
elected  and  unsalaried  board  made  up  of  local  citizens.  Each  district  is  legally' 


responsible  for  sc^pand  water  conservation  work  within  its  boundaries. 


a. 

1 

b. 

IV 

c. 

II 

d. 

III 

V. 

37^ 


Any  thi^e  of'^the  following> 

a.  Develops  a  soil  and  land-capability  map' of  the  land  unit,  a  range-site  and 
range-conditionVriap  of  rangeland,  and  a  woodland-suitability,  map>  of 
woodlands  ^ 

^  'V 

b.  Compiles  inforirfation  about  the  different  uses  an(^  adaptation  X}f  crops 
(including  grasses,  trees,  and  wildlife)  for  each -kind  of  soil 

ft 

c.  Assembles  information  about  conservation  measures  needed  on  each  kind; 
of  soil  for  each  of  the  different  safe  uses 

d.  Gh^es  onsite  assistance  to  the  individual  in  making  a  conseivatian  plan  for 
his  land  unit 

e.  Giyes  technical  arssistance  in  designing,  laying  out,^  and  checking  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  dams,  terraces,  or  other  structures 

f.  Gives  technical,  assistance  in  selecting  plant  varieties,  seeding  methods  and 
rates,  and  in  solving  problefjns'  that  arise  in  managing  pastures,  woodlands, 

*   or  wildlife  habita't  '  .  * 

■  J  ' 

g.  •   Services  are  extended  to  nonfarm  rural  land  users  as  we^l  as  to  urban  land 

users  ■       '  ^  ' 


e 

f  /  .  ^'^ 
h 

i'  \ 


It 
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'Program  designed'  for  .college  freshmen,  sophomores,  or  juniors  that  are  ^ 
itiajoring  in  Agriculture  '  ■  *^ 


1 


b. 
c. 

d. 


Students  qualify  in     civil  "service 'exannination 

^  \  '  \  ^ 

The  Soil  CQpservatfon  ^Sen/ice  hires  student  to  work  during  nonschool 

periods  at  GS-J  after  cojnripleting  one  year  in  college 

Student  works  each  suVnnner  during  the  vacation  period,  goes^  leave  from  - 
the  job  in  the  fall,  ;^nd  returns  to  college  <^ 

Between  sophomore  and  juriior  year,  the  student  will  be  eligible  for 
promotion  to  GS-4 

(f.     Between  junior  aqd  senior  year,  student  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  GS-5 

Upon  successful  conipi]e;tio,n  of  work  assignment  and  graduation  and  withtjut 
/  further  civil  service  exWip-ination,  student  is  assigned  to  a,  fgll-time 
professional  job 


9;  *      Evalu'ated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

UNIT  V 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

e 

After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  tie  able  to  match  terms  associated 
%\th  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Sen/ice,  select  from  a  list  the  farm 
legislative  acts  that  have  be^n  enacted 'through  Jhej/ears  to  control  production,  and  explain 
in  writing  flow  the  /Agricultural  Stabilizatioo'^Snd  Conservation  Service  is  organized  on 
the  state  arfd  county  level.  The  student  should  be  able  to  select  the  primary  responsibilities 
.of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserv^ion  Service  and  lis^  the  principal  activities 
^of  the  AgricUjyuiral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced 
^^"^^Ifig^ei^Frty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test.  _ 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Maxch  terms  and  definitions  associated  with  the  ASCS. 

2.  Select  from^  a  list  the  farm  legislative  acts,  that  have  been  enacted  through 
thevyears ''to,  control  production. 

3.  Explain  in  writing^^how  the  ASCS  is  organized  on  the  state  and  county 
level.  \  /  *  ^  -  . 

4.  ^  Select  froKi  a  list  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  ASCS! 
^  5^       List  the  principal  activities  of  the  ASCS. 

•6.       Complete  a  form  listing  fa.cts  about  the  county  ASCS  offiqe^and  programs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

UNIT  V 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  ■ 

I.  lnstri«;tor: 

-J 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  -sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  infoi;fnation  and  assignment  sheets. 

s 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets.  ♦ 

E.  Arran'ge  for  a  representative  from  the  county  ASCS  to  talk  to  class. 

F.  Give  test. 

II.  ^   Students:    '  •  ^ 

A.  Read' objectives.  -  , 

B.  Study  informatkjn  she^t. 

C.  i  Jpomplete  assignment ^heet  and  turn  in  to  instructor. 

D.  Take  test. 

■  / 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.  *  Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives  *  ^  \  'V 

B.  '  Information  sheet 

C.  Assignment  Sheet  #1- Local  facts  About  )^SCS 
•D.  Test 

E.  Answers  to  test  v,.. 

11.  References: 

<? 

A.    ASCS  Background  lnformdtion\  Production  Adjustment  Programs.  USDA 
Bl  No.  5,  1972.  ^  * 

'B.    ASCS    Background   Inforrriation,    Thb   Agricultural   Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Sem'ce.  *USDA'BI  No.  1,  June  1&72. 


11 


136-C 


C.  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  ASCS  and  Related  Programs.  USDA,  Agricultural 
Handbook  No.  371,  Nov.  1971. 

D.  A  Short  History  of  Price  Support,  Adjustment  Legislation,  and  Programs 
for  Agriculture,  1933-65,  Economic  Research  Service,  ERS-303,  July  1966. 


\ 


\ 


V 
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•AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

UNIT  V 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Adjustnnent  payment--A  payment  made  to  a  producer'for  compliance  with 
theT'-'terms  and  conditions  of  a  CAP  or  CCP  agreement 

B.  Cropland  Adjustment  P^-ogram  (CAP)-Designed  to  assist  farmers,  through 
long-term  agreements,  to  divert  land  from  the  production  of  crops  to  uses 
that  would  promote  the  development  and  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  resources 


C.  . 


D. 


(NOTE.  The  program  also  was  designed  to  establish,  protect, and  conserve  . 
open  spaces  and  natural  beauty  and  to  prevent  air  and  water  poilutior>. 
Program  provisions  also  permitted  grants  to  public  bodies,  through 
Greenspan  projects,  to  h^lp  them  buy  cropland  and  to  change  it  to 
permanent  public  /Use  to  meet  community  ^  needs  for  recreation, 
beautification,  wildlife  conservation,  and  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution.)      '  , 

Cropland  Conversion  Program  (CCP)--D'esigned  to  provjde  for  long-term 
agreements  with  farm-  and  ranch-owners  and* operators  to  make  changes 
in  their  cropping/systems  and  land  uses  , 

(NOTE:  Examples  are  to  (1)  change. permanently  to  better  productive  use,* 
cropland  that  was  not  weM  suited  for  crop  use,  and  (2)  temporarily  shift 
to  better  productive  use  land  that  was  suitable  for  crop  use,  but  was  not 


were  in  oversuppV-  Progr^  aims  included 
)n  the  farm,  findi^etter  ,use  for  his  land, 
and  by  using  it  fA^^purposes  other  than 


currently  needed  for  crops  that 
those  to  help  any  farmer  stay 
.and  to  earn  income  from  the 
surplus/crop  production.) 

Agricultural  Stabjiizatioh  and  Conservation  Service-Agency  of  the  U.S. 
Dep^ment  of  Agriculture  that  administers  specified  commodity  and  related 
land' use  programs  designed  for  voluntary  production  adjustment,  resource 
proftection,  and  price,  market,  and  farm  income  stabilization 

E.  '  •Cc^unty   committee^-Persops   ehcted   within    a^^ounty   as  the.  county 


committee  under  th?  regulation 
/Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
mmittees 


govermng  the  selection  and  functions  of 
Conservation   county   and  commijnity 


Cjampliance-Meeting  the  terms  apd  conditions  of  a  program  agreement  or 
"*^ntract  • 


j 

i  • 
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G.  '^Conserving  base-  The  average*  acreage  of  crof)land  on  the  farm  devoted  in, 
1959  and  1960  to  conserving  uses  as  adjusted.  '  .^^^ 

(NOTE:  Permanent  or  rotation  cover  of  grasses  and 'legumes;  summer  or 
winter  cover  crops  consisting  principally  of  srhall  grains,  annual  legumes 
or. annual  grasses;  small  grain  cover  crops  wheKused'foHany  purpose  other 
^  ^  than  , grain;  idle  crppland  including  clean  tillpge  and  su'mmer  fallowed 
cropland;  and  volunteer  cover.)  / 

^  H.  Conserving  use- An  approved  cultural  practice  or  use  authorized  'by  the 
county  committee  on  cropland  required  to  be  in  a  diverted  or  cpnserving 
status  under  a  production  adjustment  program  ( 

I.  Set  aside  payment-Payment  for  the  diversion  of  cropland from  ttfe 
production  of  a  designated  crop 

J.  Set  aside  acreage-Acreage  taken  oat  of  production  and, devoted  to  soil 
conserving  uses 

i  '/  . 

K. ^   Enrolinnent  or  "signup"  period-A  presdribed  period  of  time  publicized^ 
throughout,  the  nation  during  which  farmers  may  sign  an  intention  to 
participate  in  a  voluntary  proc^xjction  adjustment  program 

L.  Compliance  by  certification-The  method  of  determining  compliance  with 
acreage  al^tments  or  other  acreage  requirements^by  accepting  a  certification 
of  crop  or  land  use*  acrfeage  from  the  farm  operator 


M.    Feed  grain  base-This  represerffe  the  average  acreage  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  on  the  farm  in  crop  years  1959  and  1960,  adjusted  to  reflect 
'  abnormal  factors  affecting  acreage;  it  also  includes  the  1959-60  average 
acreage  of  ^barley  when  included  in  the  feed  grain  program 

N.  Indemnity  payments  (milk  and  bees)-Payments  to  dairy  farmers  and  bee 
keepiers  to  compensate  them  for  losse.s  incurred  as  a  result  of  using  pesticides 
in  accordance  with  the  Departrnent's  recommendations 

0.    New  farm-Any'farm  which  does  riot  have  bistory  ot^er  than  zer6  ^n  the 
.base  period  and  for,  which  an  allotment  or  feed  grain  base  ts  established 
for  the  ^urreQt  year 

P.  Parity-This  is  the  price  which  will  give  agricultural  commodities  the  same 
purchasing  power  in  terms  of  gooc^s  and  service  farmers  buy  that  the 
CQmmddities*had  in  a  specified  base  period 

(NOTE:  When  used  alone,  the  term  is  synonymous  with  equality.) 
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Q  Parity  ratio--This  measures  the  general  or  overall  relationship  between  the 
price  level  of  the  commodities  farmers  sell  and  the  prices  of  things  farmers 
buy 

(NOTE:  More  specifically,  it  is\the  ratio  of  (1)  the  index  of  prices  received^ 
by  farmer:/ to  (2)  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farjners,  including  an  allowance 
for  inte/est,  taxes,  and  wages  paid^hired  labor.  When  this  relationship  is 
lOO^I^iat  is,  the  two  indexes  are  equal,  agricultural  prices  in  general^ are 
^ '"''^"--■^©nsidWed  at  parity.  In  gener^  a  traditional  measure  of  whether  farmers 
are  getting  fair  prices  in  relation  to  their  costs.)  *  ^ 

R.  Price  support-Support  is  achieved  through  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
for  some  commodities,  all  at  ann^nced  levels 

(NOTE:  Recent  legislation  is  designed  to  make  some  export  commodities 
more  competitive  in  world  markets  through  market  prk^e  support  atjbr  near^ 
world  pfice^  levels.  At  the  same  time,  growers'  income^re  protected  by 
supplementary  prrce  support  payments,  and  -  in  the  case  of  wheat -issuance 
'V  wheat  marketing  certificates  which  bring  returns  to  participating  grower^ 
to.  full  parity  on  the  domestically-jconsumed\portidn  of  the  crop. 

ASCS  administered  price-support  programs  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton  (upland 
and  extra  long  staple),  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  butterfat,  milk,  wool,  mohair, 
tung  nuts,"  bariey,  oats,  grain  sorghum,  rye,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  dry  edible 
beans,  cottonseed,  honey,  arid  crude  pine  ^gum.l 

S.     Proje'cted  yield-Using  actual,  production  during  a  historical  period  (base 
period)  -as  the  starting  point  to  project  forward,'  usually  the  five  years 
,   preceding  the  year  in  which  the  yields  are  ^determined  ' 

./(NOTE:  For  example,  projected  yield  for  the'  1968  crop  .year  would  use 
^s  alDase  period  xM  years  1962-66  with  yield  adjusted  for  abndrmatweather, 
significant  changes  in  production  practices,  and  for  trend.,  Projected  yields 
have  been  used  for  cotton,^heat,  and?  feed  grains.) 

T.    Proven  yield-Yield  established  using  actual  yields  per  acre  based  upon 
production  data  for  a  specified  number  of  years  ^ 

U.    Referendum-Referral  of.,^  question  to  voters  to  be  resolved  by  balloting 
(quotas,  etc3  ^  ,  •  ;  '  V 

'  ^, 

V.    State  committee-three  to  five  persons  in  a^tate  appointed  b/the'secretary^^^ 
of  Agriculture  as  members  of  the  Stabilization  and  Conservation  State 
Committee     '  ^  , 

\ 
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in'^or^ation  she^t 

*  • 

History  of  farm  legislation  enacted  'to  contrpi  production 

A.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agt  of  1933  (AAA,) 

(NOTE:  ^The  Agricul|:ural  Adjustment  Act  waV  passed  May  12,  1933.  Its 
goal  vvas  to  restore  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  mnch  would  give  agricultural 
corhmpdities  their  f909  to  1914  purchasing  power.  A  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1936  invalidated  the  producVi^q  cq^VoI  provisions,  incluciiflg 
the  tax  on  marketing,  provided  under  thelgVAApf  1933.) 

B.  '  'Soil  Conservation  and  Domes^c  Allotment  fi^t  of\l936 

(NOTE;  This  act  combined  the  objective  of  promoting -soil  conseVvation 
and  profitable  use  of  agricultural  resources  with  that  of  reestablishipg  and 
^  maintaining'  farm  income  affair  levels.  The  goal^of  income  parity,  as 
distinguished  from  price. paritf,  was  introduced  into^islation  for  the  first 
time.)^     I  ' 

C.  .  Agricult;!jral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

<NOtEl  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  ,1938  combined  Ihe 
'  conservation  program  of  the  1936  legislation  with  new^  features  designed 
to  meet  drought  emergencies  as  well  as  the  price  and  income  cris\s  resulting 
froi^ surplus  production.  A  rtiarketing  contjtol  approach  was  substituted  fori^ 
direct  production  control.  Authority  was  based  on  congressionaf  power  to 
regulate  interstate  arid  foreign'commerce.  The  new  features  of  the  legislation 
included  mandatory  non-recours§  loans  for  cooperating  producers  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  under  certain  supply  and  price  conditiqns  (if  marketing 
quotas  had  ^not  been  rejected).  Loans  were  at  the  optjipn  of  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  producers  of  other  commodities.  MarJ<etlng 
quotas  were  to  be  proclaimed  for  corp,  cotton,  rice,  toblacco,  and.. wheat 
when  supplies  reached  certain,  levels'  Refererj/dums  wer^e  to  be  used  tcf 
determine  whether  the. marketing  quotas  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  should- 
be  put  into  effeQt.  Another  f&ature  was  parity  payments  to  producers  of 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and""  wheat  in  amounts  which  would  ^^rovide 
a  return  aS' nearly  ejqual  to  parity  as  available  funds  would  permit.'^These 
payments  were  to  supplennent  and  not  replace  other  payments.  In  addition 
^  to  payments  authorized  under  the  continued  Soil  Cpnservation  -^nd 
-Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  farmers  in  all  areas,  special  payments  were 
noade  in  ten  states  to  farmers  who  cooperated  in  a  program  to  i^tire  land 
unsuited  to  cultivation  as  part  of  a  restoration  land  program  initiated  in 
1938.  The  attainment  of  parity  prices  and  parity  income  was  stated  as  a 
goal  of  the  legislation.  Another  goal  was  the  protection  of  consumers  by 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  reserves  of  food  and  fiber.  Systematic  storage 
of  supplies  made  possible  by  non-recour-se  loans  vjjas  the  basis  for  the 
sdepartnj^nt's  " Ever-Normal-Granary plan.)         "  ^ 
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D.    Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Publi\  Law  480) 
1954 


(NOTE:  This  act,  which  served  as  the  basic  authority  for  sar 
agriculturaJ  commodities  for  foreigr>y  currency,  proved  to 
importanpe  in  disposing  of  farm  products  abroad.  ^ 


of  surplus^ 
of  major  .\ 


,The  Agi^icultJral  Act  of  19B4  established  price  supports  for  the  basic' 
commodities  on  a  flexible  basis,  ranging'from  82.5  per^nt  of  parity  to 
90  per'ti  eftt'^or  1955.  and  from  75  percent  to  90  p'ercent  thereafter.) 


Agriojltural  Act"t>t  1956>-(Soil  Bank)  ^ 

(NOTE:  The  Soil  BanK  was  a  large-sqale  effort,,  similar 'in  some  respects^ 
to  programs  of  the  1930\  to  bring  about  adjustments  between  supply^and 
cfemand  for  agricultural  ^products  by  taking  farmland  out  oif  production. 
/The  program  was  .divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  an  acreage  reserve;  and\(2) 
a  ponservation  reserve.  The  specific'  objective,  of  the  acreage  reserve  was 
to  reduce  the  amoOTt  of  land  planted  to  allotment  crops^ wheat,  cottO|i, 
corn,  tobacco,  peanuts,  an^rice.l  Under  hs  terms,  farmers  cut  land  plaijit^' 
in  these  crops  below  established  allotments;  or,  in  the  case  of  corn,  the 
base  acreage,  and  'receivfed  payments  for -the  diversion  of  such-acreage  t 
conserving  ijses.  In  1957,  21.4  million  acres  were  in  the  acreage  reserve 
The  last  year  of  the  acreage  reserve  progrann  was  1^58.  The  specific  objective 
of 'the  conservation  reseKre  progPam  was  to  secure  the  diversion  of  spme 
of  the  land  from  production  of  Agricultural  commodities  into  speclfi^ 
censervatron  uses.  Agreements,  called  for  diversion  of  the  cropland  for  five 
to  »ten  years?^ 


( 


F,    The  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1961 


/ 


(NOTE:  It  provided  that  the"^  1961  crop  of  corn  should  be  supported  at 
not  less  thlan  sixty-five  percent  of  parity  (the  actual  rate  was  seventy-four 
percent)  and  established  a  special  program  for  diverting  corn  and'  grajn  ^ 
sorghum  (and  barley  if  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  acreage'>^> 
to  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices.  Producers  were  eligible  for- price/ 
supports  only  after  retiring  at  least  twenty  percent  of  the  average  acre^e 
devoted  to  the  two 'crops  in  1*959  and 'I960.  Subsequent  acts  In  lb^2,  ' 
]  1963,  and  1964  included  , wheat  and  cotton  as  well  as  the  feed^graiW^.)* 


G.    The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  196^ 


6^ 


(NOTE;  Programs  established  by^the  Food  and  Agri^ultQre  Act  of  196t 
were  in  effect*  from  1966  through  1969,  The  Wool  Act  of  1554  and.  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  begun  in  1961  were  extended  through  1969. 
The  voluntary  wheat  certifipate  program  begun  in  1964  was  extendld 
\roQgh  1969  with  bnly  limited  changes,  .  "  *  ^ 
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The  Afct  established  a  fcropland  adjustment  program.  The  secretary  was 
authW  zed  to  enter  into  five-  to  ten-year  contractjs  with  farmers  calling  for  " 
*  _  conversion  of  cropland  into  practices  or  uses  whicn  would:  conserve , water,/ 
'*  soil,  vtildlife,  or  forest  resources;  or  establish,  protect,  or  conserve  cfpen^ 
spaces,  national  beauty,  wildlife,  or  recreational  resources;  or  prevent  a hr 
or  water ;  pollulion.  Limited  funding  to  enter  into  CAP  contracts  f/vas 
provided  in  1966  and  1967.  Since  that  time  the  Congress' has  not  authorized 
funds  for  any  new  CAP  contracts.)      '      -      .  ^  ' 

H.    Agricultural  Act  of  1970.        \  •  •  - 

(NOTE:  This  legislation  was  enacted  November  30,  1970-*  MajoE  features 
of  thrs'act  were:  .      '         -*   .        /  ^ 


1)       Producers  had  more /flexibility  in  making  their  farm-opqrating 
decisions.         '    .  '  ^ 


Wii.    Organiziafion  o 


ASCS  field  organization 


/  '     A.    State  cQmhnittees  include  three  to  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture         ^  ^  *  ° 

(NOTE:  Sta^ director  of  the  Agriculture  Extension  Service  is  an  ex-officio 
member.)^  .  o 


^'     /  2),-     It  emphasized  more  reliance  on  the  marketplace  as  the  principal  /y 
source  of  farm  income.  -  ^ 

/  ^     il      '     ■      '  ' 

^  Significant  change^  were  made  in  the  supply  managemenUprograms  .for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and*  qotton.  The  existing  adjustmenV^p/bgrams  for 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  ripe  which  were  a  part  o^  the  agricuttufSJ  legislation 
were  continued  withput/change.  ,  ^ 

'    '   '       /  •  i    '       ^  - 

The  act  included  for  the/first  time  a\imitation  ($55,000)  on  the  payments- 
a  participating  producer  would  be  entPtJed  to  receive.  This  limitatipn^appliQdK 
I     to  each  program  (wKe^t(  feed  grains,  and  cotton)  separately. 

The  portion  of  the  act  relating  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  cover 
only  the  19^1^  1972,  and  1973  ci;bps.  If  new  or  extending  legjslation  is 
not  enacted  during  the  1973  legislative  session,' production'^adjustr^nt  work 
in  1974  will  follow  the  provisions  of  prior  legislation.  The  1970  Act  also 
included  a  provision  vyhereby  farmers  participating  in  the^Set  /wde  program 
could  receive  additional  payments  for  permitting  the  public  to,  hunt  or  fish 
on  the  farpn.  In  1972  and  1973  this  portion  .of#the  act  was  operated  on 
a  pilot  baiis  in  fifty  counties  (10  states,  5  counties  each).  The  test  pilot 
'isrogram  has  l3een  well  received  by  both  farmers  and  the  public.) 
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County  committees  include^three  farmer-members  elected  by  farmer-elected 
delegates  jo  a  county  convention  ^ 

>  ^\         :         ^      ■    ^   !      .  , 

(NOTE:  County  extension  director  ns  an  ex-officio  member.) 

(NOTE:  One  committeeman  is  elected  each  year  for  a  three  year  te^m^. 
with  two  committeemen  as  holdovei^s.)  ;  ,        •  ' 

To  assist^the  county  committee  in  carrying  out  program  agiministration, 
community  .committees  of  three  farmers  each  are  elected  annually  by  other 
farmers  in  ^ach  of^several  local  communities  within  the  county 

'  i 

^  D.  Each  ASC  county  committee  emptoys  a  county  executive  director  who  hires 
the  necessary  employees  Jor  offidlwork  and  ffeldwork,  and  sees  that  the 
day-to-day  office  and  field  operations  are  effectively  and  efficiently 
performed     '  ^\  > 

'JV.    ^imary  responsibilities  of  the  XSCS 


i' 

A.  'To  imprdve  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture  by  aiding  farmers  to 
achieve  supply-demand  balances  'that  result  in  an  equftable  share  of  both  ^ 
domestic  and  export  market^,  and  an  equitable  return  pn  those  markets 


\  B.    To  maintain  an  even  flow  o^tfluality  products  to  market  at  reasonable  price 

{     "i         *  to  both  producer  and  consumer  J 

C.    To  improve  and  protect  soil  anct  water  resources  by  aiding  farmers  to  carry 
^  out  conservation  and  land  use  practices^ 

V.    Prinbipal  activities^^f  ASCS 

'  A.    Comnmdity  support  operations^       \^  ^  .  ' 

*  Examples:     Jtl)     Loans  to  farmers  on  specified  crops  and- facilities  for 

*         \storing  those  crops,  2)  Direct  purchases  bf  commodities  from^ 
>  Ifarrtters  ^d  processors,  3)  Acreage  set-*  aside  payments  on 

specified  commodities,  4)  Production  payments  for  wool  and 
mohair,  and  5)  wheat  marketing  certificates  issued  to  eligible 
^  -  -     *      produces  on  whe^at  grown  for* domestic  use.        ^'V  V 

B.    Production  adjustment  to  balance  'su[!)pV -end  demand,  for  specified 
comnjodities"  .? 

(NOTE:  T+irougrV' cropland  set-aside^  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
and  commodity  acreage  diversions,  when  applicable.) 
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J 


Cof)servatio|i  assistance  through  sharing  with  farmers  and  ranchers  the  cost 
ofJr^talling  needed  soil,  water,  wo&dland,  and^wildlrfe  consen^ation  and 
pollution  abatement  practices  under  the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
progcam  (REAP) 

4 

(NOTE:  REAP  Program  was  terminated  in  1972.) 

Managementiof-the  Commodity  Credij  Corppr^ion  inventories  acquired, 
under  comri;^M     programs         .      ,  ' 

^  (NOTE:  This  was  managed  through  sales,  donations,  storage,  and  related 
processing  and  shipping  arrangements.  The  Export  Marketing^  Service  is 
responsible  for  progran^  dealing  with  the  export  or*  privately-ow.ned 
agricultural  commodities.V  /  ^ 

,The  sugar  program  to  provide  an  equitable  sharing  of  the  U.S.  ^^ar  market' 
among  domestic  and  foreign  supplying  area|.  to  p/otect^the  income  of 
domestic  producers,  and  to  assure  consunryfrsa  stable  supply  of  sugar,  at 
reasonable  prices  1  y 

Disaster  and  defence  activities  to'augmeilt  feed  supplies  ^for  farmers^and 
ranchers  in  areas  where  natural 'disasterl  have  reduced  Jeed,  to  provide 
emergency  conservation  assistance  in  restoring  farmlands  seriously  dami|ged 
by 'Widespread  flood  or  drought,  and^to  assist  in  preparedness  planning  for 
civil  defense  .         ^  ^ 


1/ 
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AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  ANK>  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1tL0CAL  FACTS  ABOUT  ASCS 

'  -  .  .     '       ' ' 

Determine  tJje  followiag  information  by  either  visfShg  a  ASCS  office  or  listehin^..to  a 
ASCS  employee  talk  to  your  class. 

^>     1.    '  iMame  the  members  of  .the  county  ASCS  committee. 

■*  • 


4'. 


'2.       Name  the  town  where  your  ASCS  office  is.  located. 

3.  \  List  the  types  of  commodity  support  programs  available  to  the  farmers  in  your 
county.  ^  .    '  * 


  -  ■    — — — — —  MJX.  
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'ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1  .* 


List  the  production  adju^ment  programs  along  with  the  principal  participation 
requirements  as  they  apply  to  your  county. 

a.     Cotton  (If  grown  in  your  county) 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 
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c.    'Feed  grains 

^ '  ■  •  ■ 


d.  •  Peanuts  (If  grown  in  your  county) 


e.  Others 


5*^ 
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List  conservation  assistance  through  cost  sharing  arrangement  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  your  county. 


4 


6.       List  disaster  and  defense  actrvrties  that  have  been  provided  to  ^fairmers  in  your 
county  thrpugh  the  ASCS.  (In  the  t past- five- years)  t 


N  1 


f  ^ 


\ 
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.AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

UNIT  V 


Test 


Match,  the  terms  on  the  right  with  the  proper  definition.  Terms  1  throi 
will  be  the  answers  to  *'a"  through  "k"  definitions. 


_a.  Designed  to  provide  for  long-term 
agreements  with  farm-  and  ranch-/ 
owners  and 'operatoriS  to  make  changes 
in  their  cro^Dpmg  systems  and  land 
uses  ; 

_b.  A  payment  made  to  a  producer  for 
compliance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  3  CAP  or  CCP  agreement 

_c.  Agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  administers 
specified  commodity  and  related  land 
use  programs  designed  for  voluntary 
production  adjustment,  resource 
protection,  ^nd  price,  market,  and 
farm  income  stabilizat^ion 

d.  Meeting  the  terms  and"  conditions  of 
a  program  ^g^eement  or  contract 

_e;^  Designed  to  assist  farmers,  through 
J  long-term  agreements,  to  divert 
land  from  the  production  of  crops 
to  uses  that  would  promote  the 
development  and  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources 

f.   A  prescribed  period  of  time 
publicized  throughout  the  nation 
during  which  farmers*  may  siqnf an 
intention 'to  participate  in  a 
voluntary  production  adjustment  • 
program 

_^g.  i  Payment  for  the  diversion  of 
~     cropland  from  the  production  of  a  ' 
designated  crop  .        -  ^ 

h.  ,  The  average  acreage  of  cropland 
'  on  the  farm  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  conserving  uses  as  adjusted 


2. 


3. 


5, 

6. 
7. 
8, 
9. 

11, 


Adjustment  >^ 
payment 

Cr'opland 
Adjustment 
Program  (CAP) 

Cropland 
Conversion 
Program  (CCP) 

X  Agricultural 
Stabilization 
and  Conservation 
Service 

County  \ 
Committee' 

Compliance 

Conserving  base 

Conserving  use 

Set  aside 


payment 


,Set  aside  'acreage 

Enrollment 
or  "signu|)"  . 
period  ^  ^ 
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 i.   Persons  elected  within  a  county  ,  \ 

as  the  county  connnnittee  under  the 
regulations  governing  the  selection 
and  functions  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  and  community  committees 

 j.    An  approved  cultural  .practice  or  •  '  " 

use  authorized  by  the  county 
tommittee  on  cropland  required 
to  be  in  a  diverted  or  conserving 
.  *  status  under  a  production 
adjustment  program 

•  * 

 k.  Acreane  taken  out  of  production 

and  devoted  to  soil  conserving  uses 

(NOTE:  Terms  12  through  22  will  be  the  answers  to  definitions  "1"  through 
V  .) 


_l.   This  is  the  price  which  will 
give  agricultural  commodities  the 
same  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
^oods-and  service  farmers  buy  that 
the  commodities  had  in  a  specified 
base  period  ^ 

_m.  This  measures  the  general  or  overall 
relationship  between  Ihe  price 
level  of  the  commodities  farmers 
sell  and  the  prices  of  things 
farmers  buy 

_n.  Any  farm  which  does  not  have 
history  other  than  zero  in  the  base 
perpd  and  for  which  an  allotment 
on  feed  grain  base  1s  established* 
for  the  current  year 

_o.  The  method  of  cfetermining  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  or  other, 
acreage  requirements  by  accepting  a 
certification  of  crop  or  land  use 
acreage  from  the.  farm  operator 

p.  This  represents*  the  average 

acreage  of  corn-  ancl  grain  sorghums 
on  the  farm  in  crop  years  1959  and 

^  1960,  adjusted  to  reflect  abnormal 
factors  affecting  acreage;  it  ajso 
includes  the  1959-60  -average 
acreage  of  barley  when  included  in 
the  feed  grain  program  , 


12.  Compliance 

by  certification 

'13.       Feed  Grain 
,  Base 

14.  Indemnity 
payments  (milk 
and  bee) 

15.  New  farm  ' 

16.  Parity 

17.  ♦  Parity  ratio  * 

18.  Price  support 

19.  Pr^Ojected  yield 

>^ 

20.  Proven  yield 

21.  Referendum 

22.  State 
committee     '  "• 
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 q.  Payments  to  dairy  farmers  and 

to«  bee  keepers  to  compensate 

them  for  losses  incurred  as 
'a  result  of  using  pesticides 
*in  accordance  with  the 

Department's  recpmmehdations 

 r.   Support  is  achieved  through  loans, 

purchases,  and  payments  for  sortie 
commodities,  all  at  announced 
levels  5 

 s.  Three  to  five  persons  in  a  state 

appointed  6y  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  St^te  Committee 

 t.   Yield  established  using  actual  * 

yields  per  acre  based  upon       .       •  |* 
production  data-for  a  specified 
number  of  years 

 u.  Referrals  of  a  qlrestion  to  voters 

to  be  resolvey  by  ballpting 

(quotas,  etc.)     »      ,        -    .         i  ^  - 

V.  Using  actu^al  production  during  a 
historical  period  (base  peHod) 
'       .    ■  as  the  starting  point  to  project 
forward,  usually  the  five  years 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the' 

yields  are  determined  / 

Select  from  the  list  below  the  farm  legislative  acts  that  have  been  enacted  through 
the  yeacs  to  control  production.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  answers.  ' 

a.  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936 

b.  Agricujtufral  Adjustment  Act  of  1933     .  »  .  ' 

c.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1941 


 d.  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act'  (Public  Lay  480) 

of  J954  \  .  '  t 

 e.  Agricultural.  Act  of  1964  (Soil  Bank) 

j_f.  The  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1961  / 

g.  Agricultgral  Act  of  1970      '  . 
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3.  ^     Explain  in  writing  how  the  ASCS  is  organized  on  the  state  and  county  level, 
a.    'State-  v 


,b.     Cpunty-  9^ 


r 

0 


7 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  ASCS,  Place  an 
"X"  by  the  correct  answers, 

 a.  To  maintain  ar^  even  flow  of  quality  products  to  market  at  a  reasonable 

price  to  tibth  producer  and  consumer 


b.  To  force  farifrers,  to  carfy  out  conservation  and  land  use  practices 

i 

C  To  improve  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture  by  aiding  farm^s 
to  achieve  supply-demand*  balances  that  result  in  an  equitable  share 
of  both  romestic  and  export  markets,  and  an  equitable  return  on  those 
markets  • 


i^*  Name  three  activities  of  the  ASCS. 


6.     '  List  facts  about  your  county  ASCS. 


ERLC 
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(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomphish  prior  to  the  test,  ask  your  instructor 
whert  'the  above  activity  should  be  completed.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  S 

UNIT  V        ,  , 


AlvlSWERS  TO 'test 


a. 

3 

b. 

1 

c. 

4 

d. 

6 

e. 

f. 

11 

g- 

9 

-h. 

7 

i. 

5  ■ 

I 

8 

k. 

10 

1. 

16 

m. 

17 

n. 

15 

0. 

•  12 

p.  13 
18 


s.  22 

t.  20 

u.  21 

V.  19 


3  ^  ' 

b     \     *  ' 

I  k 

f 


a.  State-  Committees  ^clude  three  to  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary^of  Agriculture  ,       .    "         °  ^  ? 

b.  County-County  committees  include  three  farmer-member^  elected  by 
farmer-elected  delegates  to  a  county  convention;  to  ^assist  the  county 
committee  in  carrying  out  program  administration,  community  cbmmittees 
of  three  farmers  each ^  are  elected  annually; by  ^other  farmers- in  each  of 
several  local  comijiunities  within  the  county^  Each  county  ASC  county 
committee  employees  a  county  executive  director  who. hires  the  necessary 

^'employees  for  officework  an^  fieldwqrk,  and  sees  that  the  day-to-day  office 
and^field  operations  are  effectively  and^'efficiently  p^erforjried  ' 


a 

c  '  ^ 

Any  three  of  the  following:*'  '  ^    \  * 

a.     Commodity  support* operations- 


4 


b.  Production  adjustfnent  to  balance  supply  apd  demand,  for  specified 
.commodities  ^ 

c.  Conservation  assistance  through  sharing  with  farmers  and  rapchers  the  cost 
"  of  installing  needed  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  conservation  and 

pollution  abatement  practices  under  the  Bural  Environmental  Assistance 
Program  (REAP)  '  *  ^ 

d  Management  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  acquired 
under  commodity  programs,  /  .  .     v  ,  , 

•  . 

e.  The  sugar  program  to'provide  |n  equitable  sharinadf  th^U.S.  sugar  market 
among  domestic  and  foreign  ^supplying  areas,  to  protect  the  income  of 
domestic  producers,  and  to  assure  consumers  a  stable  supply' of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices  '    y  ' 

f.  Disaster  and  defense  actkities  to  augm^nj  feed  supplies  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  areas  wherewiatural  disasters  have  reduced  feed,  to  provide 
emergency  conservation  assistance  in  restoring  farmlands  seriously  damaged 
by,  widespread  flood  or  drought,  and  to  assist  in  preparedness^ planning  for 
civil  defense 

Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  *  instructor. '  >  i 
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BUILDING  FARM  FENCES ' 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE' 


After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match  terms  associated 
with  farm  fencing.  He  should  be  able  to  plan  the  location  of  a^farm  fence  and  arrange  , 
in  order  the  procedure,  for  setting  line  post  and  the  procedure  for  placing,  stretching, 
and  attaching  a  fenjce.  He  should  be  able  to  construct  a  wood  anchor-and-brace  assembly. 
This  knowledge  wilt  be  evidenced  through  demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent 
on  the  unit  test.  • 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


^        After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


1.  Match  terms  associated  with  fence  construction  when  ^iven  the  propter 
definition.  ^ 

2.  Select  from  a  list  the  factors  to  consider  when  planning  the  location  and 
arrangement  of  fences. 

3.  Arrange  in  order  the  steps  to  follow  in  planning  the  'fencing  layout  on 
a  farm. 

4.  List  the  kinds  of  temporary  and  permanent  pasture  fences. 

5.  Name  the' factors  ^at  influence  the  kind  of  fence  to  construct. 

6.  Sel^t  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  electric  fences. 


*A  7.       Name  the  factors  th|t  determine  fence  life, 

8.       Distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  joints  generally  recognized  in  woven 
"  .  wire 


9.  Arrange  in  order  the  steps  to  follow  when  constructing  fences  in:  open 
level  areas,  open  rolling  areas,  areas  with  heavy  undergrowth,  and  contour 
areas.     -  ^ 

10.  .     Match  the  types  of  anchor-and-brace  assemblies  when  given  the  length  and 

contour  of  the  fence. 

11.  ^  Select  from^the  illustrations  proper  and  improper  methods  of  bracing  ends 

and  corners.  ^ 

12.  Arrange  in  order  the  proper  steps  for  constructing  the  steel  ^nchor-and-brace 
assembly. 


er|c"    ■  * 
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13.  ^  Arrange  in  order  the  procedflres  for  setting  line  post. 

14.  Arrange  m  order  the  steps  to  follow  when  placing  a  woven  fence  for 
stretching. 

15.  Arrange  in  order  the  steps  to^  follow  when  stretching  a  woven  fenced 

16.  Arrange  in  order  the  steps  for  attaching^  woven  tfence  to  the  second  anchor 
post  ^or  brace-line  post.  "    .  /  ^ 

17.  Select  from  a  list  the  correct  procedure  for/attaching  a  fence  to  lipe  post. 

18.  Arrange^  in  order  the  steps  us^  in^unrolling  and  stretching  barbed  wire. 

19.  Explafn  in  writing  the  reason  fences  should  be  grounded  for  lightning  , 
protection.  "  * 

20.  Name  the  factors  that  determine  the  number  and  kind  of  line  post  to  use.  / 

21.  Identify  tools  and  materials  needed  to  construct  farm  fences. 

22.  Determine  the  cost  of  constructing  various  type  fences. 

23.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  construct  ^wood  anchor-and-bra^e  assembly. 


i 
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BUILDING  FARM  FENCES 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor:  »  V  *  '  ,  *  . 
'   .  •  *i     *  ' 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information,  assignment,  ancf  job  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies'  » 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  ^  * 
•   E.     Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Demonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outMned  in  the  job  sheets. 

G.  Give  test.  /  * 

II.  Students^:' '  ^  *         ^  * 

>'A.     Read  objectives.  -    *-  . 

B.  Study  information  sheet.  ^  ■  ' 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  ^  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedures  outlined -in  the  job 

sheets. 

•  E.    Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS. 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.    Objectives  *    '  - 

•B.     Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  nnasters 
C^'  1.       TM  1 -Laying  Out  Fields  to  Fit  Larfd  Capability 

2.  TM  2-Protec?tive  Coating 

3.  •r^M  3-Life  of  Wire  According  to  Coating 
'              4.       TM  4--Tools  and  Materials  Used  in  Fencing  . 

D.  Assigni^ient  Sheet  #1 -Determine  the  Cost  of  Fences  " 


r 
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E.  Job  Sheet  #1 --Construct , the  Wooc^.'Anchor'-end-Brace  Assembly 

F.  ^Test  '  :  i  \ 

G.  Answers  to  test  ,  '  •  v  '  ^  * 
References: 

A.  American  Association  for  Agricultural  Engineering  ^nd  Vocj^ioffal' 
Agriculture.  Planning  Farm  Fences,  Athens,  Georgia:  Foote  and  ^avis 
(Division  'of  McCall  Printing),  1566. 

B.  American^  Association  for  Agricultural  Engineering  and  ^  Vocation^ 
Agriculture.  Building  Farm  Fences.  Doraville,  Georgia:  Focrte^Hapd  Davis 
(Division  of  McCall  Printing  Company),  1969. 
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^  ^  INF^ORMTVTION  SHEET  Y 

iT  Terms  and  definition?^    •  ^ 

.        A.    Permanent  fence-Fence  left  in  the^me  loMtibn  for  several  years;  ijnder 
^    ,        *  vnoritial  conditions  the  fence  will  exert-30e0  to>4500  pounds  pull  on  the 
-anchor-and-brace  assembly  ^  .  y- 

B.  Movable  fences- 1  mended  to  stay  in  one  location,  ^or  only  a  few  weeks 

C.  Line  wir'es-WireS  that-  run  lengthwise 

D.  '  Stay  wires-Vertiqal  wires  that  tie  the  line  wires  together     -  - 

E.  Filler  wires-Wifes  between  the  top  and  bottom  line  wires^ 
"  (NOTE:  Thei^are  the  horizonah  wires  in  woven  fences.) 

F  •  Suspension  ffin^es-Used  for  cross  or  boundary  fencing  on  cattle  ranges  ' 

G.  Tension  curve-Spring  effect  that  is  present  in  woven  wfre 


1^ 


H.  Wire  clip-Fastener  used  on  steel  post  '  4- 

\X  J.  Staple-Fastener  used  on  wooden  post  .  a;       <v  ^^1 . 

f  J.  Wood  preservative-Product  used  to  treat  wood  to  increase  life  ^' 

II.  Factors  to  consider  when  planning  the  location  and  arrangement  of  fences-  . 
A.  Land  capability  .  ,  > 

,  ^      B.  Coordination  of  {fields  to  cropping  plans 

'^-^-^^^  ^  I 

'  "  y    C  Relation  of  fences,  to  soil  conservation  practices  '.^^ 

'      ^  '       '  V  . ' 

D.  Arrangemerit  of  fields  and  passageways  for.  convenience  and  labor  Isavmgs 

E.  Placemen^  justification  of  permanent  and  movable  fences  V 
/F.  Building  orjder  of  permanent  fences 

III.  Steps  to  follow  in  planning  the  fencing  layout 'bn  a  faf-m 
A.    Sketch  layout  of  farm  ^  ( 

'    (NOTE:  An  aerial  map  is  helpfuj  in  plannmg  a  .fencing  program.) 


INFORMATION  SHEEJ 

B.  ^  /Divide  the  farm  into  areas  best  suited  to:  (Transparency  1) 

1.  Permanent  pastures  or  hay  production 

2.  Woodlands  not  pastured 

3.  Woodlands  pastured 

4.  Cultivated  areas 

'  (NOTE:  Lay  out  fields  to  fit  iheir  land  capability.  Fences,should 
be  planned  parallel  to  the  Waterways  .and  on  the  pasture  or 
wood-area  side  of  the  waterway.)^ 

C.  Divide  each  area  into  the  number  and  size  of  fields  needed  for  specific 
types  of  cropping  systems  as  related  to  land  capability  ' 

D.  Sketch  proposed  lane  to  connect  farm -building,  with  permanent  pastures 

(NOTE:  Locate  permanent  lanes  jo  avoid  erosion,  yet  allow  access  to  aa 
nian^  fields  as  ppssible.). 

E.  '    Indicate  gates  and  other  passageways 

^  '  \.  ^ 

<   1..      If  possible/  locate  gajes  arid  passageways  for  livestock  and 
:^    equipment  in  the  corner  of/each  field  closest  to  the  buildings 

2.'       If  fields  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  highway,  place  gates  directly 
iOppo^te  each  other  '  ^ 

Kinds  of  temporary  and  p^rmanerit  pasture  fences  ^  \ 

A.  Woven  wire,  ** 

B.  Barbed  wiVe  ^ 

C.  Ele^ric  fence 

D.  Combinatiort  of  above  ^      '  •  ^ 
Factors  that  infliWice  the  kind  of  fence                                   -  ! 
A.    K?nd  of  livestock  to  be  fenced  J' 
"B.    Combination  of  different  kinds  of  livestock  in  the  same  field 
C*     Frequency  ' livestock  are  checked^                *  *  - 
D.    Necessity  to  fence  out  dogs  'oi  wolves 
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.    >,      *  INFORMATION  SHEET 

E.  Size  of  area  in  which  animals  are  confined 

F.  Money  available  for  fencing 

G.  Estimated  life  of  fence 

VL    Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  electric  fences 

A.  Advantages  ^        ,  •  ■  y 

1.  Use  of  low-cost,  simple  fencing  materials  and  method^^ 

2.  Inexpensive  to  operate 

3.  .     Easy  to  build  or  remove 

it-  '  V 

4.  Protects  livestock  or  poultry  from  many  predatory  animals 

5.  \  Protects  and  extends  the  .usefulness  of  old  perhrianent  fences 

6.  [  Easy  to  keep  fence  rows  clean 

B.  Disadvantages 

^    1.       Requires  training  livestock  in  beginning  usage 


2.  The  charged  wire  may  short  and  become  less  effective  when  grass, 
weeds,  or  brush  touch  the  wire 

3.  Requires  full  time  operation  for  maximum  effectiveness 

4.  Sometimes  ineffective  in  extra  dry  weather  if  controller  is  not 
^    well  grounded 

(NOTE:  Do  not  build  your  own  controller  as  this  practice  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  both  humans  and  livestock.)        <  * 


VI i.    Fiactors  that  determine  fence  life 
A.    Kind  of  protective  coating 


1.  Line  (commonly  called  galvanizing)  an^  alutninum  coating  are     •        ^  ^ 
widely  used  " '  . 

2.  Aluminum-coated  steel  wire  is  three  tb  five  times  more  resistant 
to  corrosion  than  an  equal  thickness  of  zinc  coating 

,    (NOTE:   Aluminum-cpated  wire  is  damaged  from  oak  leaf 
'  '  drippings.  Avoid  using  this  wire  where  oak  trees  are  grown.) 
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VIII. 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

B.  Thickness  of  protective  coating  (Transparencies  2  and  3). 

1.  Period  of  service  before  rusting  depends  on  whether  it  is  being 
used  in -dry,  humid,  coastal,  or  industrial  areas 

2.  Smaller  size  wires  are  coated  wiUi  less  zinc 

C.  Size  of  wire  -  ' 

D.  Type  of  steel  rp  wire 

Two  types  oif  joints  generally  recognized  in  woven  wire  fences 
Hinge  joint 

(NOTE:  The  hinge  joint  is  the  most  common  fence  manufactured  at  the 
.  present  time.) 


B.    Stiff-stay  joint 

(NOTE:  This  joint  will  not  move  sideways,  but  after  being  straightened 
several  times,  the  stay  wir6s  may  break.)  ^ 
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-     INFORMAirbN  SHEET 


IX.    Steps  in  consl|ucting  fences  it\; 
Open  level  areas 
1., 


each  6nd  of  proposed  fence  line 


End  Stake 


if- 


End  Stake 


2.  Station  someone  at  one  of  the  end  stakes  to  help  with  alignment 
*  of  remaining  stakes 

3.  Proceed  about  100  feet  toward  other  end;  align^he  posts 


'V 


^A. '     Proceed  about  100  feet  further  and  set  another  stake  even  with 
all  three  stakes  / 


t  -   ■  • 

5.  '    Continue  setting  additional  stakes  about  eyery  lOO  feet  until 
complete  fence  line  is  staked  ^ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

B.    Open  rolling  areas 

1.       Set  stake  at  ea&h'  end  of  proposed  fence  line 


i 


2.       Place  two  stakes  about  ten  feet  apart  on  top  of  hilt  so  both  are 
visible  from  either  end  stake 


a 

4. 


Align  two  center  stakes  (C  and  D)  from  one  of  the  end  stakes 

Check  alignment  of  center  stakes  from  other  end,  stakes 

(NOTE:  Center  stakes  may  have  to  be  moved  several  times  before 
satisfactory  alignment  can  be  secured  from*  both  end  stakes.) 


C  D 


it 


C.    Areas  with  he^^nd&rgrowth 


he^^n 

)ur^  a  i; 
growth  , 


1.       M&urU  a  12  to  15  foo|  .pole  at  end  of  fence'line  wFth  heaviest 


r 
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INFORMATION  S.HE^T  • 
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2. 
3. 
4. 


Check  p6le  or  pipe  with  level  to  make  sure  it  is  vertical 

-Place  stake  at  other  end-  of  fence  line'' 

While  sighting  from  short  end,  stake  "B"  to  pole  "A"  at  other 
end;  align  second  stake  "C"  as  far  inside  ticket  as  it  can  be 
seen  •  -  a 


B 


5. 
6. 


Cfear  area  between  stakes  "B"  and  "C"  and  some  distance  beyond 
stake  "C" 

Establish  another  stake  in  the  same  mariner  working  until  line 
is  completely  established 


D.  Contour«.areas 

1.       Stake  out  smooth  curve  along  contour  strip  or  terrace 


\ 


2.  ^  If  there  is  excessive  curve  at  anv\one  point,  select  three  stakes 

at  point  of  greatest  curvature 
♦  \ 

3.  Stretch  string  between  first  "A"  and  third  "C"  stakes 


ERIC 


INFORMATION  SHEET 
Measure  distance  from  center  "B"?  stake  to  string 


Decrease  post  spacing  as  shown  in  taj^  below  if  measurement 
is  Viore  than  four  inches  " 

Example: 


POST  SPACING  I^OR  CONTOUR  FENCES 

Distance  from  center 
stake  to  string 

I nches 

4  or  "less 
4  -  5 
5-6 
6  -  8 
8-14 
14  -  20 


Recommended 
■post  spacing 

Feet 

16 
15 
1,4 
12 

8 


Set  stakes  to  attain  pr6per  spacing 


BEST  COPY  rAVAlLABLE 
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INFORMATION;  SHEET 


7.  Repeat  steps  three  to  six  any  glace  thi&re  appears. to  be  surplus 
curvature  . 

8,  Check  to  see  that  no  single  post  is  out  of  line  with  the  curve 

(NOTE:  By  keeping  the  curve  smooth,  fence  wiVe  will  pull  equally 
against  each  post.) 

X.    Types  of  anchor-and-brace  assemblies  used 

(NOTE:  The  type  of  assembly  varies  according  to  the  length  and  contour  of 
the  fence.) 

\  A.    Straight  fences  on  flat  land 

1.  'For  fence  lengths  of   10  rods  or  less,  use  single-span  end 
construction 

2,  For  fence  lengths  of  10  to  40  rods,  use  double-span  end 
construction 

'            3."      For  fences  more  than  40  rods  long,  use  a  braced-line-post 
assembly  to  divide  the  fence  lengths 

1  -  Span  End             '        "  ^Pan  End  _ 


Up  fo  10  Rods^ 


2  -  Span  End 


2  -  Span  End 


10  to  40  Rods- 


4 


1  -  Span  End      Braced-tine-Post  Assembly 


^2  -  Span  End 


to  40  Rods 


B.    Straight  fences  on  rolling  land-Fence  stretching  is  easier  if  braced-line-post  ^ 
assemblies  are  located  at  the  foot  and  top  of  eafh  hill 


Braced- Lin^-Post  Assembly 


Up  to  10  Rods 
1  -  Span  End 


2-Span  End 


^0  toi40 


r 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


C»    Contour  fences 


1.  Coutour  fences  more  than  20  rods  long  should  have  a 
braced-line-post  assembly; installed  to  keep  the  stretches  to  20 
rods  or  less  '  J 


2.       Install  m  a  straight  section  at  least  o^e  post  spbn  away  from 
curve 

(NOTE:  Do  not  install  on  a  curve;  it  will  not  hold  well.) 


Braced-Line-Post  Assembly 


Ead 


XL    Methods  of  bracing  ends  and  corners 
A.    Proper  methods 

1.       Wood  horizontal-brace  assembly 


End 


10  Rods  or  Less 


Oven  40  Rods 


^  ^  ^ 


7»-    ff        «S«  r 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Steel  ef\^  and  corner  horizontal-brace  assembly. 


1/4"  Galvanized  Rod 

,1  ■■ 


■^Turnbuckle 
iPosts  8'  Long 


Double  Span  Corner 


Rose-mount  anchor-and-brace  assembly--Designed  for  extra  heavy 
fence  pull  caused  by  wind  or  snow 


Horizontal  Brace   .  Brace  Wire 


Cross-braced/ double-span  assembly-Used  for  extra  heavy  fence 
pull  ' 


^  (Slack  Span  of  Fence  Used  feiere) 


Fence  Pressure  Applied  Here 


er|c; 
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Improper  methods 

1.       Simple  anchor-and-brace  assembly 

(NOTE:  When  fence  is  stretched,  post  rises  out  of  ground.) 


2.       Luigs  on  bottom  of  jpos|--Lugs  will  rot  allowing  fence  to  give 


3.       "Deadman"-Takes  extra  time  to  install  and  is  unsatisfactory  for 
fences  along  property  lines,  lanes,  ditches,  and  road  right-of-ways 


4. 


Deadman  , 

Boulder  hung  on  the  post-Unsightly  and  inadequate 


XII.    Constructing  the  steel  anchor-and-bracfe  assembly 
A.    Mark  groui^d  line  on  post  with  chaj.k 

(NOTE:  Yoii  can  also  mark  your  digger  or  auger  handle.) 


B.     Dig  anchor  post  hole  12  inches  in  diameter  and  3  1/2  feet  deep      ^  . 
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C.    Attach  brace  to^ancf\or  post 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


V 


.D.    Dig  hole  where  brace  contacts,  ground 


ust  be  deepene^^ra 


(NOTE:^ln  areas  where  ground  freezes  deeply,  hole 
provide  eight  inches  of  concrete  below  frost  line.  If .tTiis  is  nofl^done,  frost 
may  raise  concrete  pier,) 


E. 
F, 


:  bine^. 


Repeat  steps  "C'*  and  **D"  if  second  brace  is  (jsed  for  corner  construction 

Mix  and  place  concrete  around  anchor  post-Slope  concrete  away  from  post 
to  drain  away  water  -  ^ 

(NOTE:  Avoid  a  soupy'  mixture  of  concrete  as  it  is  weak  ^nd  will  not 
hold  post  inoplumb  position.) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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■i 
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»       G.    Place  concrete  for  brace  pier-Tamp^ concrete  as  it  is  placed 


H.    Repeat  same  steps  for  remaining  anchors  and  braces  '  ; 

'  (NOTE:  Concrete  should  cure  for  at  lea?t  one  ^eek  before  fence  is 

^attached.)  .  ~ 

XIII.    Procedure  for  setting  line  post  ^  ^  / 


A.    Stretch  cord,  rope,  or  strand  ofTb^rbed^  wire^etween  t^6|^aneh^i^ost>^ 
assembles.  .   ^   —     ^  ^ 


^  1^ 

B. "  Measure  line  post  spacing  with  -gauge  pole 


4. 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Mark  ground  line  on  post  or  diggmg  tool  with  chalk  or  crayon. 

(NOTE:  Ground 'line  is  determined  by  figuring  overall  height  of  fence  plus 
about  three  or  four  inches  to  allow  for  post  extending  above  fence.) 

Dig  or  bore  hole  for  post  . 


(NOTE:  Drive  steel  post  into  ground  with  tubular  fence  post|6rCe'r*) 


Align  post  as  dirt  is  backfilled  into  hole 


(NOTE:  If  you  are  contour  fencing,  lean  top  of  post  to  outside  of  curve 
about  two  inf hes.) 
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XlV.    Placing  a  woven  fenqe  for  stretching  ^ 

•  '  A.    Examine  fence  roll  to  determine  from  which  end  of  the  line  fence  should 
,    be  unrolled 

(N»pTE:  The  fence  is  in  proper  position  to  unroll  when  the  bottom  of 
the  roll  (close  mesh  end)  is  next  to  post  line.) 


\ 


Fence  to  be  Attached 
jo_th[s  ^jde  of  Post 
B.    ^aHmg  ihear  of  an^br'^post  (at  least^wo  feet),  unroll  fence  one  or  two 
line  post  spacings  and  set-*pn  end 
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\ 


i 

i 
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D.    Stand  fence  against  anchor  post  and  adjust  to  desired  heiaht  ^ 

(NOTE:  'l^ift  ^about  Xhree  inches  if  barbed  wire  is  to  be  dsed  under  woven 
wire.  If  barbed  win^  is  not  used^  under  fence,  lower  to  height  of  about 
*  one-half  inch\  above,  ground.)  ; 


c 


'88'/ ' 

nil'' 


E.    Staple  fence  into  position 


F.     Extend  each  line  around  post  and  wrap  wire  on  itself 
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H. 


G.    Complete  unrolling  of  fence  to  next  anchor  post  assembly 

1       S  ^. 


i 

H.    If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  splice  two  sections  of  fence  together,  proceed 
as  follows: 

¥  ' 

1.  Cut  ends  of  tine  wires  on  each  section  so  about  4  inches  of  each 
line^ire  extends  beyond  stdy  wire 

2.  Puirends^^of  fence' sections  together  until  stay  wires  nneet 


3. 


Bend  top  line  wire  of  one  fence  section  around  top  line  wire 
of  other  fence  section  and  wrap 


sERlC 
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4.       Wrap  remaining  top  line  wire  in  opposite  direction 


5.       Follow  same  procedure  with  remaining  line  wires 

XV.    Steps  t^  follow  when  stretching  a  woven  fence 

(NOTE:  Procedures  given  here^^  for  double-jack,  single-jack,  or  bidck-and-tackle 
fence  stretchers.) 


A.    Erect  dummy  post  for  ^attaching  stretchers 


i 
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B.    Stand  fence  against  line  post 


Loop  of  String  or  Wire 


C,    Attach  chain  (or  cable)  of  stretchers  to  dummy  post 


D.    Attach  clamp  bar  to  fence  at  a  positj|gi  opposite  anchor  "post'     T"  ^ 


{ 
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E.    Attach  rachets  to  clamp  bar 


F.    Tighten  fence  slowly  by  turning  top  rachet,  then  lower  racbet,  alternating 
back  and  forth  to  maintain  even  wire  tension  at  top  and  bottom 


G.    Continue  stretching  until  tension  curves  are  approximately  one-third 
removed 


(NOTE:  If  you  are  building  a  contour  fence,  stretch  from  onp-third  to 
two-thirds  as  much  as  for  a  straight  fence.) 
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^VL    Attaching  .fence  to  second  an.chor  post  or  brace-line\)ost 

A.    Staple  each*  line  wire  securely  to  anchoj/  post 

Remove  stay  -wires  a  sufficient  disjarrtJe  to  extend  around  anchor  post  and 
wrap  back -on  itself  <r''""v-  ^ — 


^  '-yj? 


B. 


C.     Cut  middle  line  wire,  extend  around  post,  and  wrap  back  on  itself 


D.  Repeat  procedure  with  every  other  wire  working  tpwjrfd  top  and  bottom 

E.  Cutf  and  ji/vrap  remaining  wireS;*^  leaving  top  wire  until  last 
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Or 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

XVII.    Attaching  fence  t^  line  post 

(NOTE:  Begin  at  point  farthest  from  stretcher.)  ^ 
A.  \  ^Aftach  top  wire. 


Spacing 


Wood  pc9&ts 

a.     Set  staple  cross-wise  of  grain 


I 


, l.'      Drive^^tapleo^ipto  bost;  wire  should  be  held  closely,  rjot 


\  snugly  or  tightly 
fisiOTE:  Do  not  bilry  staple  into  post,  it  damages, the  wire.) 


:Er|c 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


•  .2.      Steel  posts 


a.     Hook  post  clamp  over  line  wire  and  snap  into  postion  around 
post 


b.     Bend  other,  side  over  line  wire  tg  form  hook 


v. 


3.      /Conj:rete  posts 


1  f? 


Extends  wire  aroUnd  post  to  form  loop 
\  (NOTEi  Use  twelve*:gauge galvanized  wire*o7^larger,) 


,1. 


b.    Cut  wire  ends  to  desired  length  for  wrapping 


ERLC 
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-A- 


,  f 
1 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


c.     Pull  fence  against  post  and  wrap  loop  ends  artaind  line  wire 


r^^c 


B.    Attach  bottom  wire 

(NOTE:  This  can  be  done  easijy  by  putting  your  foot  on  bottom  line  wire 
.  to  hold  it* in  position  until  staple  is  driven  into  place.) 


C.  Attach"  every  other  wire  on  remainder  of  post 

D.  Attach  fence  to  remaining  post  in  the  same  manner 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


XVIII. 


Unrolling  and  stretching  barbed  wire 

A.    Mark  position  on  anchor  post  where  barbed  wire  is  fo  be  attached  ^ 

(NOTE:  If  you  are  using  barbed  wire  uiider  your  fence,  stretch  and  attafh 
it  first.  Next,  attach  first  barbed  wire  akjd)ve  woven  wire.  Continue  with  , 
as  many  additional  barbed  wires  as  planned,  working  toward  top  of  posts.) 

Example: 


I 


54" 


47" 


JL2l  ■  3"t 


■r- 
7" 
1^ 


I 


39"- 


2"  -  3"  r 


32" 


8" 

6" 
f. 

II  . 

3"  ' 

48" 


8" 

4^ 

6" 
t  . 

--»-» 

,11 

3"  : 



(NOTE:  If  you  are  byilding  a  barbed-wire  fence,  corkider  the  -spacing' 
between  lines  and  whether  to  start  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  your  post 
wh6n  stnetching.  ajasl  attaching  wire.  You  may  wantto  start  at  top  since 
the  top  Wire  will  tale  K  of  \Wi\^^mmr^x  anchm.aita-brace 
assemblies  so  remaining  wires  will  stay  tight.) 


54 


8" 

8" 
-h- 
II  8" 
-I- 
8" 

8" 
-H 

12" 


10" 

1  10" 

-h- 

10" 
10" 
12" 
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10" 
10" 

10" 
16" 


T 

16" 


16" 


16" 
Aid, 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


For  gate  post,  remove  barbs  on  .wire  for  sufficient  lengthrto  wrap  Sround 
.artchor  post  and  allow' for  :splice  ^ 

(NpT^:  This. avoids  possibility  of  animal  injdry^  if  enchor  post  is  at 
a  passageway.)^.        '     *     ;  ^  ^ 


r 


Staple  wires  in  positbti  ort  wood  poSt 


I 

•  1 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUIBLE 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Exteod\  wires  around  post  and  wrap 


Unroll  barbed  wire  to  next  anchor  post  ^ 

(NOTE:  Do  not  loop  wire  off  side  of  roll.  This  makes  it  difficult  anS 
dari^^rous  to  work  and  creates  kinks!)  • 


^Attach  rachet  to  dummy  post 


^31 


34-D 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


G.    iA^ttach  barbed  wire  to  fence  stretcher 


\ 


^^^^^ 

H.    Stretch  barbed  wire  until  fairly  tight  .  ^ 

(NOTE:  Barbed  wires  have  no  tension  curves,  so  the  strain  is  transferred 
directly  to  the  anchor-brace  assembly.  A  barbed-wire  fence  40  rods  long 
that  has  the  wires  stretched  tight;ly  when  the  temperature  is  80  degrees 
will  shorten  three  inches  when  the  temperature  drops  to  20  degrees.  It 
takes  a  well  built  anchor-brace-assembly  to  stand  this  kind  of  pull.) 

L     Check  wire  to  make  sure  it  is  free  . 

(NOTE:  Use  pliers  or. hammer  to  free  wire.  Avoid  catching  wire  with  hands. 
If  stretched  wire  trgfaks,  you  could  be  severely  cut.) 


II 

1 

ii 

—  r  y  

1* 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


J.     Staple  bart>ed,wire  to  wood  anchor  post  with  two  stales 

(NOTE:  This  applies  to  end  of  fence  where  stretchers  are  attached.) 


K.    Remove  barbs  on  stretcher  end  of  wire  for  sufficient  length  to  wrap  around 
anchor  post  and  splice 


L     Cut  one  of  the  two  wires  where  barbs  have  been  removed  and  untwist 


ill 

t 

— 

i 

ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


M.    Extend  cut  wire  around  anchor  post  and  wrap  leaving  space  between  each 
wrap  ,  \ 


v.- 


N.    Cut  remaining  wire,  extend  around  post,  and  wrap  in  same  manner,  run 
second  wire  wraps  between  wraps  of  fi/st  wire 


0.    Attach  remaining  wires  in  the  same  manner 


P.     Attach  wire  to  line  post  m  a;  similar  manner  to  that  of  woven  wire 

Reason  fences  should  be  grounded  for  lightning  protection-Wfre  fences  that  are 
attached  to  trees  or  buildings  are  most  likely  to  receive  and  carry  lightning 
discharges,  but  any  ungrounded  wire  fence  with  a  wooden  or  steel  post  set  in 
concrete  is  a  hazard  to  livestock 

(NOTE.  Livestock  are  usually  killed  instantly  when  they  are  near  a  fence  that 
ret^eives  a  lightning  discharge.  Fences  having  all  steel  posts  provide  a  good  means 
0^  grounding  fences  in  humid  areas.) 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
> 

^  XX.    Factors  that  determine  the  number  and  kind  of  line  posts  to  use 

A.  Area  confinement  of  livestock 

B.  Kind  of  fence  xo  be  used 

*  C.     Anticipated  life'  of  fence  \ 

D.  Cost  of  setting  post  |* 

E.  Kinds  of  post*  available 

F.  Lightning  protection  needed 

G.  Height  of  fence 

XXI.    Tools  and  materials  needed  to  constnjct  farm  fences  (Transparency  4)  ^ 

A.  Spade 

B.  Wire  splicer 

C.  Rule  or  steel  tape 

D.  Claw  hammer 

E.  Sixteen  foot  gauge  pole 

F.  Carpenter's  level 

G.  Wire  cutting  pliers 
s.      '  H.    Five  foot  stakes 

I.     Post  hole  digger 
J.     Tamping  bar 
K.    Brace  and  bit 
L.    Steel  dowel 
M.    Steel  post  driver 

N.    Block  and  tackle  with  secure  clamp  * 
0.    Wire  clamp 
P.  Staples 

/ 

d    Eigtiteen  .to  24  inch  rod  (for  tightening  brace  wire) 
R.  Handsaw 

S.     Leather  gloves  ^ 


ERIC 
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BUILDING  FARM  FENCES 
UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--DETERMINE  THE  COST  OF  FENCES 

V  ■•        '  .  ?  ' 

Contact  your  local  dealer  and  determine  the  cost  of  constrjjcting  one-fourth  mile  of  pasture 
fence  when  using  the  Various  type  materials  listed  below.  After  th^  completion  of  this 
jgceryis'e,  turn  in  to  instructor  for  his  evaluation. 

1i       Anchor-andFbrace  assembly*- '      . »  ^  ^  >  -  . 

J  _  ,1  {NOTE:  F=ence  is^1g2C)  fejetJSO  rods)  Jong.)  

a.     6"  treated  corner  post 

1)       Number  needed 

•  2)       Cost  each  

% 

3)       Total  cost  


f 


1 


b. 


c. 


}  •  ) 

'  •••V. 


5"  treated  end  post 

1)  Number  needed^ 

2)  Cost  each  

3)  Total  cost  


4"  treated  brace  post 
1)       Number  needed_^ 

^  >   2)     ^  Cost^jgachJ  

3)       Total  cost  


d.  9  gage  smooth  galvanized  wire 
*         1)       Cost  per  pound  

2)       Total  cost  

e.  Steel  dowels 

1)  -    Number  needed  ^ 

2)  Cost  each^^^_  

3)  .    Total  cost  

f.  Total  cost  of  anchor-and-brace  assemblies 


ERIC 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 

2,       Fence  line  post  (12*  spacing)  '  - 

a     Numbgr  on  line  post  needed  *k 


1)       Cost  of  treated  3"  wood  post  .each  '\ 


2)  Cost  of  untreated  3"  wood  post  -  '  \acR  > 

3)  Cost  of  6  ^/2  fobt  "U"  type  steel  post    -  each 


^4I„     Cost'of  6  ,1/2  foot  "T"  type  steel  post  e^ch 


»  5)       Cost  of  4"^  concrete  post  '^  each 

b.     Total  cc^  of  line  posj   ^  f 

;  ysr  {(\jOTE:  Selept  the  type  post  you  would^ijss  on  y^r  farm.  Consider  cost, 
*  •   *  life^  '^bor  involved,  and  appearance.^ 

3.       Cost  of  wire  '  ^ 


a.     32"  woven  wire  with  3  strands 'of  12  1/2  gage  on  top  of  woven  wice 
-  ^  ' ,      I"    -  , 

.  (NOTE:  Wbven.^ire  har'10  gag^top  and  bottom  wire  and.  12  1/2  gage 
filler  wires.)   ^  ,         ^  '  .  , 

'     '      '     -        74     ..<  . 

.  1)       Cost  of  w6ven  wire    .  ^  \ 
I  2)       Cdst.  .<Jf  barbed^WirejU^  U.  S.  Steel 
a)    Cost  oer,  roll  .1 


b)  ^kJmber  rolls  nee^d 

c)  *  Total  cost  of  barbed 


3) 


Totals  cost  of  1)  and  2) 


Five  ^strands  of,  12  1/2  gage  barbed  Wjre  (U^  S..  Steel '^wire) 
A  V      X  *4)  »   *  Wdmber*.  of  Toys  needed  '   '         '  ' 
.  2)     ,>Cost  per  roll  


^3)      'Total  cost  of* garbed  .wire  ^  Hf 
Total  cost  of  wire    ^  k'  ^    •         .*     .  * 

•{NOTE:  Select  tii'e  kind  ^of  wire  y«J  woillB^^se.on  your  home  farm,) 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


Cost  of  staples  or  fasteners  .  »  ' 

a.  Cost  per  pound  for  "U"  shaped  staples  [ 

b.  Cost  per  pound  for  "L"  shaped  staples  ^    _  ^ 

c.  ,  Cost  per  pound  for  wire  fasteneh  '         (Used  for  steel  post)t 

d.  Cost  per  pound  for  12  gage  vrire  used*  for  fastening  concrete  post  

e.  Pounds  needed  in  fastening  §  strands  of  barbed  wire  

f/  "Pounds  needed  in,  fastening  \Afeven  wire  and  3  strands  of  barbed  wire^  

g.     Total  cost  of  staples  or  fence  fasteners_j  

CNOTE:  Select  the  kind  of  fastener  that  you  would  usie  according  to  the 
post  and  wire  that  you  have  selected.)  ^ 

«^ 

Cost  of  constructing  1/4  mile  of  fence 

a.     Cost  of  anchor  and  brace  assembly  

Cost  of  line  post  

Cost  of  wire  a " 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


Cost  of  staples  or  fasteners^ 


Qther  cost 


Total  cost  of  constructing  fence_ 


.  f 


*  * 


ERIC 
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BUILDING  FARffl  FENCES 
UNIT  I 

JOB  SHEET  #1-C0NSTRUCT  THE  WOOd' 
ANCHOR-AND-BRACE-ASSEMBLY 


I.    Tools  and  materials  needed 


A. 

Post-hole  digger  or  post  auger    .  - 

B. 

Tamping  bar 

V 

>  ' 

f 

c. 

Spade 

r 

D. 

Brace  and  bit 

E. 

Two  steel  dowels 

F. 

Eighteen  to, 24  inch  rod  or 

Strong  ^stick 

Approximately  40'  of  9  gage  smooth  galvanized 

wire 

H. 

Wire  cutting  pliers 

1. 

Claw  hammer 

\ 

J. 

Carpenter's  level 

A 

K. 

Six  foot  rule  or  steel  tape 

r 

L. 

Wi^re  splicer              '  > 

>  <> 

i 

i 

M. 

r 

Staples 

r 


II.  Procedure 

A.    Mark  ground  line  on  -anchor-and-brace  post 


B.    Dig  hole  for  anchor  post-Post' depth  should  be  at  lepst  3  feet  6  inches  / 


ERIC 
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.  '  JOB  SHEET  #1 


Place  post  in  hole  ^and  tamp  thoroughly  from  bottom  to  top 

(NOTE:  Replace  small  amount  of  soil  as  you  tamp  and  check  occasionally 
to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  alignment.) 


Measure  from  anchor  post  'to  first  brace  post  > 

(NOTE;  Use  post  op  pipe  that  you  have  selected  for  horizontal  brace.) 


Dig  a  hole  jor  brace  post  3  feet,  6  inches  deep 
Place  brace.fpost  in  hole  but  do  not  tamp 


Mark  hole  for  dowel  s'^to  12  inches  from  top  of  anchor  post  ^ 


,g.  IV  -  53-D 


JOB  SHE€T  #1 


H.    Bore  hole  same  size,  as  dowel,  2  inches  deep  ' 

(NOTE:  Be  sure  to  remove  all  shavings.^ If  using  pipe  of  angle  iron  brace, 
rrotch  about  one-half  inch  deep.) 


If  using  wood  brace,  bore  same  size  holes  to  same  depth  in  each  end  of 
brace  ' 


J.     Insert  dowel  in  post 


\ 


ERIC 


JOB  SHEET  #1 


K.    Install  brace  member  on  anchor  post-Position  opposite  end  on  brace  post 
so  brace  member  is  parallel  to  ground  line 


L.     Mark  hole  for  dowel  in  brace  post 


/     Brace  Post 


M.  Bore  hole  in  bra^e  post  same  size^as  steel  -dowel,  2  inches  deep 
N.    Insert  dowel  in  brace  post 

0.    Install  brace  member  between  anchor  post  and  brace  post 


Brace  Post 


Anchor  Post 


P.     Replace  soil  a'round  brace  post  and  tamp 

Q.  A\  you  are  using  a  two  or  three  brace  assembly,  repeat  steps  "D"  through 
P  • 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


f  . 


R,    Drive  staple  about  half  its  length  into  brace  post  about  4  inches  above 
brace  member  on  opposite  side  ^ 


Drive  staple  in  a  similar  manner  in  anchor  post  about  4  inches  from  ground 
line,  opposite  side  from  brace 


^  Anchor  Post    .      Brace  Post- 


T.     Unroll  enough  brace  wire  for  two  complete  loops  around  anchor  and 
brace  posts 


U,    Thread  end  of  brace  wirethrough  one  staple  then,  through  the  others-Repeat 
to  form  four  wire  strands 


From  Wire  Roll 


Anchor  Post 


-J,  Brace 
^      It  Post 


Anchor  Post 


From  Wire  •  Roll 


V.    Removl  rough  slack  from  wire 


ERIC 


"JOB  SHEET  #1  ^ 


W.    Wrap  wire  around  anchor  post  and  return  toward  brace  post 
Anchor  Post 


(NOTE.  Leave  enough  wire  length  so  end  ^tends  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  .back  to  brace  post.) 

4  f 

X.    Cut  brace  wire  from  roll  allowing  enough  wire  to  wra^D  around  brace  post 
.   and  extend  6  to  12  inches  past  other  wire  end 


Y.    Make^  splice  as  shown  in  drawing  below 


(a) 


id) 


MmrjiiJfft 


(e) 


Can  Be  Made  With  Two  Pairs  of  Pliers 
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JOB  SHEET  -\ 


Twisi  brace  wire  until  who^e  assembly  'S  rigid 


(NOTE  Use  a  strong  stick,  rod,  or  pipe  approximately  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  long.  As  wire  is  tightened,  tap  vj|ith  hammer  where  it 
wraps  around  post  so  it  will  fit  smoothly  and  remain^  tight.) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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BUILDING  FARM  ^ENCES 
UNIT  I 


EST 


Match  the  terms  on  "the  right  with  the  proper  definition. 


a.  Wires  between  the  tO(^  and 
tx)ttom  line  wires 


4 

1 . 

btaple 

2. 

Wood  preservative 

3. 

Line  wires 

4. 

Permanent  fence 

5.. 

Movable  fence 

6.  ' 

Stay  wires 

7. 

Filler  wires 

H 

Suspension  fences 

9. 

Tension  curve 

10. 

Wire  clip 

 b.  Used  for  cross  or  boundary 

fencing  on  cattle  rang  js 

 c.  Spring  effect  that  is  pr^ent  in 

woven  wire  \ 

d.  Fence  left  in  the  same  location 
for  several  years;  under 
normal  conditions  the  fence 
will  exert  3000  to  4500  pounds 
pull  on  the  anchor-and-brace 
assembly 

 e.  Vertical  wires  that  tie  the 

line  wires  together  • 

 f.   Intended  to  stay  in  one 

location  for  only  a  few  weeks 

 g.  Wires  that  run  lengthwise 

h.  Fastener  used  on  steel  post 

i.  Fastner  used  on  wooden  post 

j.   Product  used  to  treat  wood 
to  increase  life 

Select  the  proper  factors  to  consider  when  planning  the  location  and  arrangement 
^f  farm  fences.  Place  an'^'X"  by  the  proper  factors.  * 

 a.  Consider  coordinating  native  pastures  to  cropping  plans 

b.  Consider  land  capability  ^  r 

c*  Arrange^^lcft  and  passageways  for  convenience  and  labor  savings 

d.  Always  build  permanent  fences  first 

e.  Relate  fences  to  soil  conservation  practices 


60-D,  / 


3.y 


4. 


Arrange  order  the  proper  procedgre  to  follow  in  planning  the  fencing  layout 
on  ^Jarm  by  numbering  the  steps  below,  (Place  number  to  the  left  of  each 
step,) 


a.  Divide  the  farm  into  areas  best  suited  to^ 
1) 
.  2) 

3)  Woodlands  pastured 

4)  Cultivated  areas 


Permanent  pastures  or  hay  production 
Woodlands  not  pastured 


_b.  Divide  each  area  into  the  number  and  size  of  fields  needed  for  specific? 
types  of  cropping  systems  as  related  to  land  capability 

^c.  Sketch  layout  of  farm 

_d.  Indicate  gates  and  other  passageways 

1)       If  possible,  locate  gates  and  passageways  for  livestock  and 
^  equipment  in  the  corner  of  each  field  closest  to  the  buildings 


2)       If  fields  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  highway,  place  gates 
directly  opposite  each  other 

 e.  Sketch  proposed  lane  to  connect  farm  building  vvith  permanent 

1»  pastures 

List  four  kinds  of  temporary  and  permanent  pasture  fences. 

a. 

c. 

Name  four  factors  that  influence  the  kind  of  fence  to  build. 

* 

a.  ^ 


c, 
d. 


er|c  r 
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Select  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  electric  fences  by  placing  an  "X" 
by  tbjo^  correct  statement. 

 a.  Requires  full  time  operation  for  maximum  effectiveness 

 b.  Not  necessary-  to  train  livestock  as  with  other  types  of  fences 

 c.  Expensive  to  operate 

 _d.  Use  of  low-cost,  simple  fencing  materials  and  methods 

 e.  Fence  is  very  effective  in  dry  weather 

 f.  Protects  and  extends  the  usefulness  of  old  permanent  fences 

 g.  Difficult  to  build  and  remove 

Name  two  factors  that  determine  fence  life. 

a. 

b. 

^ 

Distinguish  between  a  hinge  jojnt  and  a  stiff-stay  joint  by  placing  the  correct 
term  by  the  illustrations  below. 


Arrange  in  order  the  steps  to  follow  when  constructing  a  fence  in:  a.  Open 
level  areas,  b.  Open  rolling  areas,  c.  Areas  with  heavy  undergrowth,  and 
d.  Contour  areas.  (Place  number  to  the  left  of  each  step.) 
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a.     Open  level'^areas 


1)  Proceed  about  100  feet  towards  other  end,  align  the  posts 


2)  Station  someone  at  one  of  the  ind  stakes  to  help  with  alignment 
^of  remaining  stakes 

3)  Continue  setting  additional  stakes  about  every  100  feet  until 
complete  fence  line  is  staked 


£  4)  Set  stake  at  each  end  of  proposed  fence  I 


End  Stake 


me 


End  Stake 


^5)  Proceed  about  100  feet  further  and  set  another  stake  even  with 


all  three  stakes 


b.     Open  rolling  areas. 


1)  Place  two  stakes  about  ten  feet  apart  on  top  of  hill  so  both  are 
visible  from  either  end  stake 

(NOTE:  In  case  of  a  valley,. place  stakes  at  lowest  position  in 
valley.) 

•    C  D 


2)  Check  alignment  of  center  stakes  from  other  end  stakes 


ERIC 
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_^3)  Set  stake  at  each  end  of  proposed  fence  line 


4)  Align  two  center  stakes  (C  and  D)  from  one  of  the  end  stakes 


c.     Areas  with  heavy  undergrowth 

 ^1)  Clear  area  between  stakes  "B"  and  "C"  and  some  distance  beyond 

stake  "C" 

 2)  Establish  another  stake  in  the  same  manner  working  until  line 

is  completely  established 

>   3)  Mount  a  12  to  15  foot  pole  at  end  of  fence  line  with  l^eaviest 

growth  ^  ^ 


Y 


r 


4)  Place  stake  at  other  end  of  fence  ^line 

5)  While  sighting  from  short  end,  stake  "B"  to  pole  "A"  at  other 
end;  align  second  stake  "C"  as  far  inside  thicket  as  it  can  be 
seen  •  r  *  ^ 


"1- 


6)  Check  pole  or  pipe  with  level  to  make  sure  it  is  vertical 


Contour  areas 

^  1)  Measure  distance  from  center  "B"  stake  to  string^ 
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2)  Stake  out  smooth  curve  along  coutour  strip  or  terrace 


I 


.  .0 

3)  Decrease  post  spacing  if  measurement  is  more  than  four  incKep^'i 
cessw 


_4)  If  there  is  excessiw  curve  at  any  one  point,  select  three  stakes 
at  point  of  greatest  curvature  ^• 

5)  Stretch  string  between  first  "A"  and  third  "C"  stakes 


_6)  Repeat  steps  three  to  six  any  place  there  appears  to  be  surplus  ^ 
curvature 


> 


J7)  Set  stakes  to  attain  proper  spacing 

/ 


■J 


^8)  Qheck  to  see  that  no  single  post  is  out  of  line' with' the  curve 


10. 


Match  the  illustraticms  (on  the  next  page)  with  the  proper  explanation. 

 ^a.  Str^fc^ fences  on  rolling  land  / 

rai^P^j 


_b.  Straigflr  fences  up  to  10  rods  in  length 


c.  Contour  fences 


^d.  Straight  fences  10  to  40  rods  in  length 


r'- 
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BEST 


11. 


COpnVMlABlE 

Select  from  the  illustrations  below  t4ie  proper  and  improper  methods  of  bracing 
,ends  and  corners.  Place  "1"  by  improper  methods  and  "P"  by  proper  jnethods. 


a. 


b. 


t  * 

\ 

'  i  ■ 
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12.       Indicate  the  proper  steps  for  constructing  the  steel  anchor-and-brace  assembly 
by  numbering  the  steps  below  in  proper  order. 


1 


_a.  Attach  brace  to  anchsr  post 


3  . 


*  < 


b.  Place  concrete  for  brace  pier-Tamp"  concrete  as  it  is  placed 


U  d. 


Dig  anchor  post  hole  12  inches  in  diameter  and  3  V2  fe^t  deep 
Mark  ground  line  on  post  with  chalk 


e.  Mix  and  place  concrete  around  anchor  postr-Slope  concrete  a.way  from 
-  post  to  drain  away  wat^er^r  ^  • 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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_f.   Dig  hole  where  brace  contacts  ground 


-  Line 


13..      Indicate  the  steps  for  setting  line  post  by  numbering  the  steps  below.  Jn  the 
 proper  order. 

 a.  Dig  or  bore  hole  for  post  '  • 

_^  b.  lyiark  ground  line  on  post  or  digging  tool  with  chalk  or  crayon 


c.  Stretch  cord,  rope,  or  strand  of  barbed  wire  between  two  anchor  post 
assemblies  > 


_d.  Measure  line  post  spacmg  with  gauge  pole  ^ 


Ga^  Pole  for  Post  Spacing 
_e^  Aliqn  post  as  dirt  is  backfilled  into  hole 
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Arrange  the  steps  for  placing  a  wovgn  fence  for  stretching  by  numbering  the 
explanations  below  in  proper  order.^ 

 ^a.  Staple  fence  into  position 


b.  Remove*  one  stay  wire  from  top  to  bottom 


c.  'Complete  unrolling  of  fence  to  next  anchor  post  assembly 


d.  Extend  ,each  line  , around  post  and  wrap  wire  .on  itself 


♦ 

(Cont^uqd  on  next  pa^e.)  * 
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»  > 


_e.  Starting  ahead^of  anchor  post  (at  leaSt^  two  feet),  unroll  ffence  one 
or  tvj^  line  post  spacings  and  set  on  end 


I 


f.  Stand  fence  against  anchor  post  *and  adjust  to  desired  height 


_g.  Examine  fence  roll  to  determine  from  which  end  of , the  line  fer;jtJe 
should  be  unrolled  ^  >^ 


15.  .     Arrange  in  the  proper  order  the  steps  to  follow  when^retching  a  woven  fence. 

 a.  Tighten  fence  slowly  by  turning  top  rachet,  th^n  lower  rachet 

alternating  back  and  forth  to  maintain  even  wPre  tension  at  top  and 
bottom 


ERIC  ' 
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X 


^b.  Erecj  dummy  post  for  attaching  stretchers 


\ 


c.  Attach  chain  (or  cable)  of  s{retchers  to  dummy 


d.  Attach  clamp  bar  to  fence  at  a  positron  opposite  anchor  post 


\ 


^    o  e.  Stand  .fence  agaigst  line  post 

-    Loop  of  String  or  Wire 


f.  Attach  rachets  to  clamp  bar 


(Continued  on  next  -page 
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•s 


_g.  Continue  stretching  until  tension  curves  are  approximately-one-third 
removed 


16. 


\ 


Arrange  in  the  proper. order  the'steps  for  attachirtg«  woven  fence  to  the  second 
'anchor  post  or  brace-line  postr 

 a.  Repeat  procedure  with  every  other  wire  working  toward  t8p  and 

bot|om  ^  '  •    .  ' 

^  \  *     •  '   '  ' 

b.  Remove  stay'wires  a  sufficient  distance  to  extend  around  anch(5r  post 
and  wrap  back  on  itself 


T7. 


tiki 


( 

^c.  Cut  and  wrap  remaining  wires  leaving  top  wire  until  ^last 

^d.  Staple  each'^he  >.wire  Securely  to  anchor  post 

_^e.  Cut^^iddle  line^  wire,  extend  acounti  post,  and  wra'f)  back  on  itself 


3- 


Select  the  cdrrecf ""procedure  for  attaching  a  fence  to  line  post.  Place  ,"X"  by 
each  statemert^4{jatJS:^e5rrett„  ;  '  '  *" 

•^£1^  AtteeK:$&ttom  wire  first  ,  >  ' 


b.^Set  staple  crOss-wis'e  of  grain 
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 c.  ?Drive  staple  into  post  very  tightly 

"^^^   d.  A  special  pos^  clamp  is  used  when  attaching  fence  to  stdef  post 

'  ^e.  Use  concrete  staple  to  fasten  fence  to  concrete  post 

18.       Arrange  in  the  proper  ord^  the  steps  used  in  unrolling  and  stretching  barbed  ' 
wire. 

 a.  Attach  remaining  wires  in  the  same  manner;  attachrwire  to  line  post 

,     in  similar  nnanner  to  that  of  woven  wire 

 b.  Staple  wires  in  position  on  wood  post;  extend  wires  around  post  and 

.  wrap 

•  ^  ^ 

 c.  MaflT  position  on  anchor  post  where  barbed  wire  is- to  be  attached;  , 

for  gate  post,  remove  barbs  on  wire  for  sufficient  length  to^wrap  around 
^anchor  post  and  allow  for.  splice  ^ 

dj  Stretch  barbed  wire  until  fairly  tight;  check  wire  to  make  surest  is  .^ 


ERIC 


y    free       ,  , 
e.  Unroll  barbed  wire  to  next  anchor  post' 


f.  Cut  one  of  the  two  wires  where  barbs  have  been  removed  an'd  untwist; 
extend  cut  wire  around  anchor  post  and  wrap  leavirfg  spiace, bet  ween 
each 'wrap  '  *  v  ' 

g.  Attach  rachet  to  dummy  post;  attach-  barbed  wire  to  fence  stretcher 

h.  Staple  barbed  wire  to  wood  anchor  post  with  two  ^tapl^s;  remove  barbs 
on  ^retcher  end'of  wire  for  sufficient  length  to  wrap  around  anchor 

_post  and  splice 

i.  Cut  remaining  wire,  extend  around  post,  and  wrap  in  same  mannei^"^ 


.  run  second  wire  wraps  .between  wraps  of  first  wire 

19.       Explain  in  writing  why  a  feqce  should  be  groiinded  for  lightning  t^rotection. 


20.      'Name  three  factors  that  det^mine  the  number  and  kind  of  line  post  to  use. 

a.  . 

b.  -         ■  '  * 


m  c. 
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21.       Identify  the  following  tools  and  nnaterials  that  are  used  \r\  constructh^l  farm 
fences. 
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Determine  the  cost  of  constructing  various  type  fences. 

< 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  construct  a  wood  anchor-and-brace  assennbly. 

\« 

(JNJOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  ^accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  connpleted.) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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4. 


5. 


"^BUILDING  FARM 

FENCES 

UNIT  1 

ANSWERS  TO 

TEST 

a. 

7 

b. 

8 

c. 

d. 

4 

e. 

6 

f. 

5  ■ 

g. 

3             '  * 

h. 
i. 

10 

1                 '  .. 

j. 

2               '    '  • 

b 

c 

* 

e 

a. 

2 

l^. 

3         .        •  : 

t 

c. 

^  I 

d. 

5 

t 

e. 

4 

a. 

Woven  fence 

b. 

BarjDed  wire 

c. 

Electric  fence 

d. 

Coimbination  of  above 

Any. four  of  the  following:         r  . 

a. 

Kind  of  livestock  to  be  fenced 

*  \ 


9. 


b.  Combination  of  different  kinds  of  livestock  in  the  same  field 

c.  Frequency  livestock  are  checked 

d.  Necessity  to  fence  out  dogs  or  wolvS 

4 

e.  Size  of  area  in  which  animals  are  confined 

f.  Money  available  for  fencing  '  , 


g.     Estimated  life  ofl  fehce 

e 

6.  '  a 

d         i  \ 

i 

f  r 

I  ^ 

7.  Any  two  of  the  following:  .  ^ 
a.     Kind  of  protective  coating 


b.  Thkkness.of  protective  coating' 

c.  Size  of  wire 

d.  Type  of  steel  in  wire 

8.       a.  Hthge*  joint  «  j 


•b.     Stiff-stay  joint 


a. 

1)  • 

-  3 

2) 

2 

3> 

5 

4) 

.  1 
< 

'  5) 

4 

b. 

1 

1) 

2)  * 

4 

3) 

1 

^3 

C. 

1) 

5 

4 

er|c      ^  , 


-    >  2) 

6 

3) 

1 

4) 

3 

5) 

4 

6) 

• 

2 

d.  1) 

4 

2) 

1 

•  ,3) 

5 

4) 

2 

,5) 

3 

6) 

7 

,  7) 

6 

8) 

8 

a.     2  ^' 

b.  4 

c.  1  ^ 

d.  3 

e.  5  ■  - 
11.  .    a.  P 

b.  P 

c.  P    ■  . 
'  d.  P 

e.  I 

f.  P 

t 

h.  '  I 

i.  In 
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21. 


17.  b 

d  -        '  • 

18.  a.  9 

b.  2      '  r         .  .  .  - 

c.  1 

^  d.  5 

e.  ■  3  ■  .  .        ,  ■ 

f.  7  '         '        .  ' 

■    -  h.     6  ,  =- 

19.  Wire  fences  that  are  attached  to  trees  or  buildings  are  most  jik^y  to  receive., 
and ^earry  lightning. discharges,  but  any  ungrounded  wire  fence  with  wooden  postr 
or  steel  post  set  in  concrete,  if  a  hazerd  to  livestock/ 

\ 

three  of  the  fqiLowingr  • 

Area  confinement  of  livestock  '  *      ,  " 

Kind  of  fence  to  be  usecU^  - 
Anticipated  life  of  fence 
Cost  of  setting  post 
Kinds'  of  post  available 
Lightning  protection  needed 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g.. 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e, 
f. 

g- 

h. 
i. 
j. 


/ 


Height  of  fence 
Steel  post  driver  ^ 
Post  hole  diggers 
Tamping  bar  ^ 
Woven  clamp 
Brace  and  bit^ 
Wife  splicer-  • 

Block  and  .tackle  with  secure  clamp 
Staple   ^  . 
Carpenter's  level 
Wjre  cutting  pliers 


r 


^*  -is 
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22.  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  .     *  * 

23.  Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


--it 
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RAFTER  FRAMIiMG 
^  UNIT  HI  *  -.V 


TERIvflNAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  canpl§;tjt(Mji  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  a6le  to  identify  the  parts  of  a  steel 
framing,  square  and  be  able  to  interpret  the  various  tables  found  on  the  square*  Using 
this  information  the  student  should  be  able  to^ay  out  common  rafters.  The  stud^t  should 
',be  able  to  score  eighty-five  percent  on  a  post  test.  ^ 


SPECIFIC  •OBJECTIVES 

/  4       •  '  ft  ' 

After  completion'  of  this  unft;  the  student  should  be  able  to:  / 

'  ,      *  '  \ 

1.  Define  five  terms  associated  with  rafter  cutting. 

t   }  . 

2.  Identify  the  parts  of  a  framing*  square./^ 

3.  '  Identify  the  Various  tables  found  on  the  framing  square  and  name  one  use 

of  each.  ' 


4. 

5.^ 


Identify  five  types  of  roofs  from  an  illustrartion. 


Identify  four,  kinds  of  rafters  when  given  a  drawing  illustrating  the  various 
kinds.  '  .    t  ' 

6.       Name  the  three  methods  of  determining  the  length  of  common  rafters. 

V      /7.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  lay  out  and^  cut  common  raftefs. 


RAFTER  FRAMING 
UNIT  II 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor:* 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  infornnation  and  job  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  .Discuss  ternninal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  infomnatiorv  sheet* 

F.  '  Dennonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outlined  in  job  sheets. 

G.  Give  test. 

II.  Students: 
'  A.    Read  objective  sheet. 


B.  Study  information  sheet. 

.  ,      ■  \        ,  * 

C.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accpmpfish  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  job 
sheejs.  , 


D.    Take  test. 


INSTRUCT 


'crliflAL 


I\/IATER^ALS 
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I.    Includecl^in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information -sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 
1.       TM/1 -Parts  of  j^oof     ,  . 

2--Parts  of  Steel  Framing  Square^ 
TM  3-Franning  Square*  Tables 
TM  4-Types  of  Roofs 
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5.  TM  5--Kinds  of  Rafters 

6.  TM  6-'Cutting  a  Rafter 

D.  .  Job  Sheet  #1-Lay  Outi^and  Cut  Common  Rafters 

E.  Te^t 

^    F.     Answers  to  test  ,  • 

«  « 

II.    References:  -    '  ^ 

A 


Jones,  Mack  M.  Shopwork  on  the^Farm,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Conopany,  1955.      \  ,   '  • 


1  .  > 

B.  Phipps,  Lloyd,  J.>  H.  F.  Mceolly,  L.  L.  Scranton,  and  G.  C.  Cook.  F^rm 

Mechanics  Text  and  Handbook.  Danville,  I llmois:  .Interstate  Publishers  and 
Printers.  ^  , 

C.  Bear,  W.  Forest  and  Thomas  A.  Hoerner.  Rafter  Layout , with  the  Framing 
.Square  for  School  .and  Home  Workshop.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota: ,  Hobar 

Publications* 


\ 


.  S 
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RAFTER  FRAMING  ^  ' 

UNIT  II  ^       .  ^        >  \ 

Ns,_         ^      *  INFORMATION  SHEET  \ 

L    Terms  and  definitions  (Transparency  1)  ^  . 

*  A.    Span-The  distance  over  the  plates  ^ 

B.  ,  R'un-The  shortest  horizontal  distance  measured  from  a  plumb  line  through 
the  center  of  the  ridge  to  the  outer  edge  of  ^he  plate 

^  '  C.     Rise-The  verticaT distance  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  levej  of  the 

•foot,  rise  =  pitch  times- 2  times  the  run 
♦  '  » 

D.  Pitch-The  slope  or  slant  of  a  roof  expressed  as  rise  in  inches  per  foot  of 
nun 

E.  Plate-The  roof  member  to  which  rafters  are  framed  at  the  lower 'end 

F.  Ridge  board-A  horizontal  ropf  member  used  for  connecting  the  upper  ends 
of  the  rafters  .  ^  ^      *i  • 

G.  Rafter-A  supporting  roof  member 

H.  Common  rafter-The  raftpr  extending  at  right  angles' from  the  plate  to  ridge 

*       *  * 

I.  .  Hip  raftef-A  raTter  extending  diagonally  frjom  the  corner.of  the  plate  to* 

the  ridge    '  •     .       '  ^  --^ 

J.     Valley  rafter-A  rafter  extending  diagonally  from  plate  to  ridge  at  th^^pioint 
'of  intersection  of  two  robf  surfaces   '  '  ^ 

K.  Jack  rafter-A  rafter  that  does*  not  e)^tend  from  plate  to  ridge 

L.  Hip  jack-The  rafters  which  ex^JShod  ^fr'bm  the  plate  to  the'  Wp  rafters 

M.  Valley  jao^-The  rafters  which  extend  from  the  ridgg  to  the  valley  ra.fters. 

^«  T^pp  cut-The  cut  end  which  rests  against  ;the  ridge 

0.  -feottom  cut-The  cut  end  wWch  rests  against  the  plate 

P.  Side  cuts--The  fittings  for  other  roof  members 

(Example:  4^ip,  valley,  and  jack  rafters  have  side*cuts  wher€  they  fU  against 
other  roof  menrfbers.),  .         *  ,  , 

•  "   •  ,  ^■  '  ■  ^ 

,Q.    Measuring  line-A  line  on^hich  the  rafter  length  isJ- measured 
R.    Tail-The  position  of  a  rafter  extending  .beyond  the  plate 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


S.    .Foot  line--The  horiz'ontal  plane  level  with  the  top  of 'the  plate 

T.    Cripple  jack-The  rafters  which  -extend- from  a  hip  rafter  to  a  valley  rafter 

Steel  framing  square  (TP^anspar^ncy  2)  • 

4  I         •  I 

^  V 

A.  Made  in  form  ^f  right  angle 

B.  Has  two  arms  y 

1.  Body-24  inches  long,  2  inches  ^ide  \ 

2.  Tongu^-16  inches  long,  1  1/2  inches  wide 
,C.     Heel-Where  the  tongue  and  body  meet 


D,  Face-The  visible  side  when  body  is  held  in  left  fiaod  and  the  tongue 
right  hand,  with  heel  up       .     .  -  , 

E.  Backf-Opposite  side  of  face  '  -  ' 
III.    Tables  found  on  framing  square  (Transparency  3)  . 

\ 

A.  -i^Essex     ^       .    ,  1  - 

1.  Cocated'on  .b^ck  of  the  body  .  . 

2.  Used  in  figuring  board  feet 

B.  Octagon  V 

4* 

/       1.     :  Located  on  face  tongue 
-1  2.^     Used  to  lay  off  an  eight-sided  figure  from  a  four-sided  figure 

^  G.  Brace 

1.  Located  on  back/^f  tongue 

2.  -Used  in  figuring  the  length  of  common  braces 


in  v^V-r 


D.  -"Rafter 

1. 
2. 


Located  on  face  of  body 

Used  in  det^rminingMength  and  cuts  of  all  rafters 
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IV.    Types  of  roofs  (Transparency  4) 

A.  Lean-to  .  _ 

B.  Gable 

C.  Hip 

D.  Gable  and  valley 

E.  Hip  and  valley 

F.  Flat 

G.  Quonset 

H.  Deck 

V.    Kinds  of  rafters  (Transparency  5) 
'  A.  Common 

.B.    Jack  ,  \ 

C.  Valley 

D.  Hip 

VL    Finding  lengths  of  common 'rafters   (Transparency  6) 

A.  Mathematical  method 

B.  Scaling  method  ,  <  ' 

C.  Stepping  method  * 


'  r 


D.     Rafter  table  niethod 
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^  ,  RAFTER  FRAMING 

V.  •  ••  .  uivJIT  II* 


"VJOB  SHEET  #1--LAY  OUT  AND  CUT  COMMON  RAFTERS 


I.    Toots  and  materials  needed 
^         A.  Square 
.  B.  Pencil 

C.  Crosscut  handsaw 

D.  Saw  horses 
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E.    2  X  4-Length  to  be  determined  by  instructor  ^ 
II.    Procedures  * 

A.  Figure  the  span-Width  of  building,  outside  of  plate. to  outside  of  plate. 

B.  Figure  run-Run  is.-1/2  of  the  span  or  the  horizontal  distance  covered  by 
^                           one  rafter        •  ,  '  • 

C.  .  Fi^i!u%  pitch-RPse  in  inches  pqr  foot  of  run 

***** 

D.  Locate  on  the  tongue  of  the'square  the  number  which  represents  the'^rise 
"  (See  point  "A",  Figure  1.)  . 

^  E.     Locate^  on  the  bodY^p^  the  squart  the^number  which  represents  the  run 

(See  point  "B",  FigiMI.)  -  -  ,  -  " 

J  F.    Measure  shortest  distance  between  these  points  and  this  measurement  will 

i      ^  ;         '         be  the  length  of  the  rafter  in  feet  (Figure  1) 

Mark  location  of  cut  to  be  made 

'  '  'H.    IVIake  cut  and  turn  in  to  the  instructor  for  grade  \ 


■A 
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RAFTER  FRAMING 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


•  1 


1.       Define  the  following  terms. 

a.  Pitch-  '  ^ 

b.  Run- 

c.  Rafter- 

d.  Common  rafter- 
ed    BoUom  cut- 


Identify  the  parts  of  the  steel  framing  square. 

2:5 


s 

V 


3,       Identify  thi^flfeUowing  tables  found  on  the  steel  framing* square  and  name  one 
^use  of  eacrt^^    '  ^ 


IMili]  ItjilHijli 

Pi    '  I  2 


fi  Jr.! 


TTTTT 


•  6 


E 


TTTTT 

a 


rrr 
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6.  Name  three  methods  'of>  determinmg  the  length  of  common  rafters, 
c. 

7,  Demonstrate  the  procedures  for  laying  out  and  cutting  common  rafters. 

(Note:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  Xq  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  is  to  be  completed.)  ^ 


\ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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RAFTER  FRAMING 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  TfST 


Pitch--The  slope  or  slant  of  a  roo'f  .e.>$Ri66sed  as  rise  in  inches  per  foot  of 

run  "  '       V  ■ 

Run-The  shortest  horizontal  distance  measurecffrom  a  plumb  line -through 
the  center  of  the  ridge  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate 

Rafter--A  supporting  roof  memlper 

Common  rafter-A  rafter  extending  at  right  angles  frgm  tt^e  plate  to  the 
ridge  *  * 

•Bottom  cu^-The  cut  end  which  rests  against  the  plate 

Heel 

Body  ^  • 

Tongue  ^ 

Brace  table  ^      ,  \ 


Used  in  figuring  length  of  common  braces 
Rafter  or  framing  table 

Used  in  determining  length  of  rafters  » 

>^ 

Essex  table 

/ 

Used  in  figuring  board  feet 
Hip  roof 


Gable  roc 
Lean-to  roof  \ 
Hip  and  valley  roof 
Gable  and  valley  roof 
Common  rafter 
Jack  rafter 
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c.  ,  Valley  rafter  *  ^ 

d.  Hip  rafter  '     ^  .  ^ 
Any  three  of  the  following 

:  N  • 

a.  '  Mathematical  method 

b.  Scaling  method 

\c.     Stepping  method     .  *  . 

d.     Rafter  table  methocfe  . 
7.       Performance  skills  vyill  be.  evaluated  to  the' satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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FARM  UTILITY  BUILDINGS 
UNIT  III- 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit^the  student  should  be  able  to  match  terms  associated  with 
farm  buildings,  list  the  common  types  of  foundations, and  identify  types  of  roof  framing. 
He  should  be  able  cO  identify  the  kinds  of  roofing'materials  and  the  methgds  of  attaching 
siding.  This  knowledge  will  be^evidenced  by. scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


.  SPECIFJC  OBJECTIVES  ' 

.  ■■  '       ■         ;  -  ■  ;  ^ 

After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:      •  ^ 

1.     .  Match  terms  associated  with  farm  buildings  with  the  proper  definition. 


0 


2.       List  factors  to  consider  when  planning  a  farm  building. 


! 


3.  fNJame  building  materials  often  used  jn..  farm  utility  buildings. 

4.  Identify  the  types  of  farm  utility  buil(3ings. 

5.  Select  from  a  list  the  causes 'of  building  failures. 

6.  '  List  .the  common  types  of  foundations  and.  wall  supports. 

7.  Identify  the  various  types  of  roof  framing. 

8.  List  factors  ^  consider  when  -selecting  roofing  materials. 

9.  Identify  the  kinds  of  roofing  materials  that  are  commonly  <jsed  on- farm 
buildings. 

10.  Identify  four  methods  of  attaching  siding.^ 

11.  Match  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  floors  to  the  specific 
types  of  floods  found,  in  far^  buildings.     ^  ? 

12.  ^    List  the  characteristics  to  co.nsider  when  selecting  exterior  paints. 

13.  Determine  the  cost  of^a  farm  building. ' 
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FARM  UTILITY  BUILDINGS' 
•  UNIT  III  . 


*     SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


-  Ag.  IV  •  113-D 


Instriicior:  '  .         *  . 

A.  Provide*  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  ^  ^ovide  students  with  information  and- assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies.         .  .  ' 

D.  Discuss,  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and-^ign^nent  sheets. 

F.  cTve  test.  • 
Students: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sh^.  ^ 

D.  Take  test.  ,  *     ^  < 


■  V 


t. 

It 
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INSTRUCTIONAi  MATERIALS 


Included  in  thirrunit:      *  *       '  - 

I  ^    ^  * 

L 

A.  Objectives  ^  y 

B.  Informati^^^heet 

C.  Transparency  masters 
.  t  ,    '      '  ' 

1.  TM  1--Framing  Terms 

2.  TM  2"Building  Failures  "     '  /- 

D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1--Determine  the  Cost  of  a  Fa([m  Bailing  ^ 

E.  Test  ^  ^      .  ' 

F.  Answers  to  test  * 

Reference-- American  Association  for  Agficulture  Engineering  and  Vocatiorial 
Agricttlture,  Agriculture  Engineering  Center.  Farm  Utility  Bui/dings.  Athens, 
Georgia:  Stein  Printing  Company,  1969. 
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FARM  UtiLITY  BUILDINGS  ^    -  ^ 

UNIT  III     .  ^ 


INFORMATION^SHEET 


I.   l^Terms  and  definitions  (Transparency  1) 


{ 


A.  Sill-Horizomal   timbers  which  form  the  lowest  rnembers/of  a  frame 
suppprtmg  the  superstructure  of  a  building'  V 

B.  StudvAn  upright  member^-usually  a  piece  of  dimertsion  lumber,  u^d  in 
the  framework  of  a  wall  '        '  .  J' 

C.  Plate-Term  usually  applied  to  a  2  x  4  placed  on  top  of  studs  in  frame 
walls  '  '    '  . 

D.  'Purlin--A  beam  spanning  the  principle  rooi  supports 

E.  Ridge--The  highest  point  of  a  roof  composed  of  sloping  srdes«> 

F.  Truss-A  combination,  of  merhbers  such  as  beams,  bari,  and"  ties  u«ially 
arranged  in  trianguiar  units  to  form  a  rigid  framework^r  sdpporting  roads 

'  over  a  long  span       ^  ^  /  !  . 

G.  Rafters-Sloping  members  of  a  roof  such  as  t^e  ribs  Which  extend  from 

the  ridge  or  from  the  hip      a  roof  to  the  e'aves  ^  ^   -   *'  • 

H.  Girder-A  large  supporting  iDuilt-up  horizontai>member  used'tb  support  wa|lf 

or  joists  ,  ,  '  • 

f  ^  ^  i  ^      y  \ 

I.  Gussett-A  brace  or  anglfe  bracket  used  to  stiffen,  a  eorner  or  angula»;^pi€(>e^^ 
*  "    of  work  ^  5- .  *         '    »    .  ^ 

J,     Knee..brace"A  framing  member  placed  across  the  inside  of  an  ^ngfe  in  a 
framework  to  add  stiffness  to  the  frame  '    ,  • 

J  .  ♦  * 

II.    Factors  to  cpnsider  when  planning  a  farm  building  ^  -       ^     .  •  *  ' 

A.  ^Decid^he  size  of  building  needed 

B.  Decjde  where  to  locate  the  buildirig  -x^  /  ^l' 

C.  Decide  the  type  of  building  needed  ^'        j     •  > 


(NOTE:  Keep  in  mind  the  appearpnce  of  the  building  in  relationship  to 
other  buildings  on  the  farm.j/  • 


D.    Decide  the  kind  of  materials  to  use  , 


E.     Consult  persons  experienced-  in  building  a'nd  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
buildings  *  >  -       ^  '  *  .> 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  /  a"  - 

■  V 

F.     Figure  bills  of  materials  and  th^  total  cost  of  the  buiWing  i\ 

(NOTE:  If  hiring  a  contractor,  bids  from  several  xontractors  should  be 
secured.) 

Building  materials  used  in  agriculture  buildings  .  .  * 

^  A  ' 


A 
M. 

Sawed  lumber  , 

B. 

-  Logs  and.  poles 

C. 

Concrete 

D. 

Brick                      (  ^ 

E. 

Tile 

t 

F. 

Concrete  blocks 

G. ' 

Stone 

H. 

Metal  . 

1. 

Composition  board  and  exterior^  plywood 

Types  of  farm  bui|dfngs 
A.    Shed  type  ^ 


IT 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


C.     Half  arch 


D.    FuM  arch 


I- 


E.    Umbrella  type  , 


Causes  of  building  failures  (Transparency  2) 

A.  Builder  did  not  use  the  grade  -and  type  of  material  called  for  in  the 
Specifications  * 

B.  Builder  did  not  make  joints  as  strong  as  the  structural  member 


■'(NOTE:  The  critical  joints  are  where  the  sills  rest  on  the  foundation,  where 

rest  I 

7 


roof  rafters  or  trusses 'rest  on  plates^  side  walls,  Of-^olumns,  and  where 
the  roof-ridge  members  *are  joined.)  ■ — 


C.    Inadequate  foundation 


A 

INFORIWATION  SHEET 

D.    Poor  design  i 
Common  types  of  foundations  and  wall  supports 
A.    Wood  or  steel  poles  or  posts  and  piers 


Ground  Level 


Soil  Encasement 


Gravel  Footing 


B.     Light  wood  frame  with  masonry  or  concrete  foundation 

Stud 


Metal  Anchor, 


Concrete  Footing 


.V  •   ^-  ■ 
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C.    Post  and  girt  with  masonry  or  concrete  foundation 


Concrete  Pier 


Steel  U-Strap 


•   ■  / 

Concrete  >Footing 


D.  Masonry  walls  on  concrete  foundations 

E.  '  Steel^staicturerr  ^ 

Cidmbinations  of  ab6ve' 
VII.    Types  of^  roof  framing  .        '  ' 

A.    Common  rafter 


B.  Truss 


\  -  ( 
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'  INFORMATION  SHEET  ^ 


Rigid-wood  frame 


Rigid-steel  frame 


^teel  frame 


span 


Laminated^-Tafters  or  steel  frame 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
K.    Frameless  steel  (Formed  roof  sheets) 


VIIU„  Factors  to  consider  when  selecting  roofing  materials 

A.  '  Probable  life  expectancy  due  to  weathering  ' 

B.  Fire  resistance 

C.  Hail  resistartge 

D.  Resistance  -.to  hpat  from  wf}/}> 

E.  -    Resistance  to  strong  winds 

F.  Maihtena^nce 

G.  Weight  e- 

H.  Kind  of  nailing  or  fastening  required 

I.  Cost 

J.  Appearance 
K.    Ease  of  constru^ion 
IX.    Kinds  of  roofing  materials 


Asbestos-Cement  Sheets 


Galvanized  Steel  or  Aluminurhv 


Wood  Shingles 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Asphalt  Shingles        Selvage-Edge  (Mineral  Surface) 

Roll  Roofing* 
X.    Methods  of  attach/ing'  siding 


Smooth-Surfaced 
Roll  Roofing 


Metal  Siding 


Vemcal  Board  Siding 


Nail  Girts 


Nail  Girts 


.2"  X  4". 


Max-wnum  Spacing  3-ft. 


Pressure  Treated  Lumber 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


2  1/2"  Batten  Strips 


2"  Lap  Set  in 'Asphalt 
Roof  Cement 


2"  X  4" 
Centered  Approx. 
2  ft.  Apart 


Pole 


Tempered  Hardboard  or 
Exterior  Plywood 


Pressure-Treated  Lumber 


Tempered  Hardboard  or.  Exterior  Plywood 


XI.    Advantage^  and  disadvantages  <^f  variou^f  kinds  of  floors 

A.  '  Dirt  '  'I 

1.  Advantages  ^ 

a.  Least  costly  ^  [ 

b.  '  Absorbs  oil  and  water  . 

2.  Disadvantages 

a.  Tools  and  equipment  sink  into  the  dirt 

b.  If  floor  is  damp  it  provides  enough  -moisture  to  rust  tools 
and  equipment  ' 

c.  ^  If  the  floor  is  dry,  dust  will  usually  be  a  problem  v^ith  each 

gust  of  wind  *  • 

d.  Very  difficult  to  clean 

B.  Crushed  ro'ck  ,         »  .  • 

1.       Advantages  - 

a.     Dbst*is  much  less  of  a  problem      •  ' 
»  * 

-    •   .         b.     Absorbs  oil  and  water  ;  • 


ERIC 
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INFORMAtJCIN  SHEET 


2.    ^  Disadvantages  * 

a.  -    Not  satisfactory  in  livestock  srfructure  because  of  oteaning 

fSroblems 

b.  It  holds  dirt  and  grease 

c.  Tools  and  equipment  will  sink  into  the  surface 
Concrete  ^       "  '  ' 

1.       Advantages  * 

a.  If  properly  placed,  forms  a  hard  dry  surface 

b.  Easy  to  keep  clean 

■* 

c.  Forms  an  .excellent  base  for  equipment  and  power^  tools 

d.  Excellent  for  livestock  structures  \ 

k 

e.  It  is  fireproof  and  usually  costs  less  than  a  wooden  floor 
'  2.       Disadvantages       "  .  ^ 

a.  Colder  than  a  wooden  floor 

b.  More  tiring  to  stand  on  when  working  continuously 

c.  More  expensive  than  most  types  of  floors 

Wood  '  .  " 

1.  Advantages 

a.  Warmer  during  cold  wbatheri  - 

b.  Less  tiring  tC^t^H  on  for  long  periods  of  time 

2.  Disaovantages       ^      *        ^  • 
a.     More  ext)ensive  than  most  floors 

'     b.'   Mayrnot  be  strong  enough  to  support  heavy  equipment 


c.  ^  Fire  hazard  especiaHy  in  a  shop 
^    d.  I  Short  life  compared  to  concrete 


.  / 
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XII.    Characteristics  to  consfder  whpn  selecting  exterior  paints 

-  Durability  '  ^  ,  * 

^ .  ^  *  V 

1.  Good  white  paint  will  give  4  -  5  years  seryice 

2.  Good  tinted  paint  will  give  5  -  6  years  service 


3.       Good  dark  color  paint  will  givfe  6  -  8 


years  service 


B.  Self-cleaning-Wears  off  gradually  and  i:eeps'  the  surface  relatively  clean 

C.  Highly  reflective- Lighter  colors  will  give  a  cooler  building  .inside 
CK  Dirt  resistant  '  ^ 

E.  Withstands  moistgre-Resistant  to  blistering  and  peeling 

F.  Resistant  to  stafn  and  discoloration 

G.  Good  hiding  or  covering  qualities^ 


^ 


\ 
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FARM  UTiLltY  BUILDINGS 
UNIT  III  , 


'  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-.-DETERMINE  THE  COST  OF  A  FARM  BUILDING-^- 

■'    ..         ■  '      '  '  . 

Consult  your  local  dealer  and  determine  the  cost'  of  constructing  tiie  following  farnrt 


building: 
1. 


Type  stfuctiire-Pole  type  shed  building 
♦?  - 

*  Specifications 

1 2*  wide  X  20'  long  , 
Back  an6  sides  enclosed 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


8'  height  in  front  and  6'  height  in\back 
treated  6'^"po1es-Set  4'  in,  ground  t^' 


,  e. 
f. 


1) 

2)  . 
2'"^  X  6" 


10'  spacing  tengthwiSQ-      -  .        •     -  . 

6'  spacing  between,  poles  on  each  end 'and  center 


girder     front,  middle;  and'  back 
'24"  rafter  spacing-^-(2"  x  6"  lumbeflj^^; 
Jl,2"  overhang  Mn  front  and  back 
:2"  X  4"  de,cking~f2  ft.,  spacing), 
Galvanized  ^eel  Voofing-{29  gage)        : ' 
Vertical  metal  siding-(29  gage) 


2"  X  4"  nail' girts 'on  back  and  sideS:-(2  foot  spacing  Wti^^eeji;  gi|ts)  > 


^1 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEEt  #1 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 


Decking 


Girden 


'f  ' 


£-""■'4  I 


A         ^    4)      tptial  cost  "pf  .poles 


•'%6TE:  pi^S  shoul#be  four -feet'  io 
b.    Girciers-i(2"  X  6"} 

1).      Number  - 


2)    '  irbtaf  cost  pf  girders 
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c.  ■  Rafters-(2"  x  6") 
1)  Number 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1  *   ;       .  ^ 


Lengjh^ 


V'cost/bd.  ft;^ 


2)      Total  cost  of  rafters 


.;<!.  • .  Decking~(2"  x  4") ; 
1)   ,    Number  • 


Length_ 


Cost/bd.  ft. 


2)      Total  cost  of  decking/_ 
'     e.     Horizonal  nail  girts--(2"  x  4"f 
•    ■        1)  Back 


T 


a)  Number 


Length 


,Cost/bdv  ft. 


2) 


bk  Cost  of  back  girts  , 
'  Sides  I 
a)    Number   Length 


.  Cost/bd.  I^ft. 


'   >  V  r 
•y' ^4 


3) 


f. 


"1 


b)    Cost  of  side  g|irts_ 
Total  cosl^  ofr  riar}  girts 
Metal  roof-{29  gage) 

Number  of  sheets  (14*)^ 
Cost/square    .  ^ 


X) 
21 


Cost/sheet 


^1, 


;|  Total  cost  of  metal  robf 


Metal  ^siding-^{29  gage) ' 
1)  -     Back  ■•  . 
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Assignment  sheet  #i 


h;    Miscejianeous  expense-inails  and  bolts) 
Total  cost  of  12'  x-20'  polft  shed^. 


$10.00 


/ 
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FARM  UTILITY  BUILDINGS' 
UNIT  III, 

TEST 


1.       Match  the  terms  on  the  right  with  ttie  proper  defmltjpn. 

I 
2. 


_a.  A^aming..j]nen^^  the 
inside  of  an  angle  in  a  framework  to 


add  stiffness  to  the  ""frame 


^b.  Horizontal  timbers  which  ^form  ^the    '    "  3. 
lowest  members  I  of  a  frame  supporting 
thoi^superstructure  of  a  building  .  .  4. 

c.  A  brace  or  angle  bracket  used  to^  ^  5. 
stiffen  a  corner  or  angular  piece  of 

work  '  ,  6. 

d.  An  upright^member,  usually,  a  piece  ,  7. 
of  dimension  lumber,.'used  in  the 
frannework  of  a  wall            ,  ^              *  8. 

Term  usually  ^applied  to  a  2  x  4  9. 

placed  on  top  of  studs  in  frame 

walls         *  10. 

J.   A  large  supporting  built-up  " 

horizontal  member  'used  to  support  * 
walls  or  joists 


g.  A  beam  spanning ^the^-principle  roof  ^ 
supports 

J 

h.  The  highest  point  of  a  roof 
composed  of  sloping  sides 

i/  Sloping  members  of  a  roof  such  as^  the..-, 
ribs  which  extend  from  the  ridge 
or  from  the  hip,  of  a  roof  to^ 
t^e^  eaves 

J.   A  ^  combination  of  members  such  as 
beams,  bars  'and  ties,  usuajly 
arranged  in  triangular  units  ta.. 
form  a^^igid  framework  for  ^ 
supporting  loads  over  a  long  SfSn 


Sill 

;stud 

Plate 
Purlin  , 
Ridge 
Truss 
^'  Rajjers 


GircJer 


Gusset'  . 
Knee^brace 


1 
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J 

List  three  factors  to  consider  wherv^anning  a  farm  building 

■b.  -  { 

c.  —  ^  .  ■  ■  j 
Name  five  building  materials  used  in  agriculture  buildings. 

a.  ^  >  •  ' 

.  I 

d.  i 

Mdentify  the  following  types  of  farm  utility  buildings, 
a.  ' 


f 


b. 


ERJC 
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specifications 


b.  Builder  makes  joints  stronger-  than  structural  rnember  ''^ 


c.  Inadequate  foundation 


*List  three  common  types  of  -foundations  and  wall  supports 
a.  . 


b. 


c. 


Identify  the  following  types  6f  roof  framing  by  matching  the  proper  titles  to 
the  illustrations. 


140-D- 


\ 


Name  five  factors  to  consider  when  selecting  roofing  materials. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


I 


Identify  the  following  rooffng  materials  by  matching  the'drawings  to  the  correct 
materials. 

 a.  Selvage-ec^e  (mineral  ^rfece)  roll  roofing*^ 

 b.  Asphalt  shingles  '        .   '  -      ,  ,  ' 

 c.  Smooth-surf Jiced  roll  roofing 

 d.  Asbehos-cement  sheets  *  \ 

  e.  Wood  shindies 

V 

 f.  Galvanized  steei  or  aluminum 


:Rir 
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Identify  the  methods  of  attaching  siding  by  nnatching  the  illustration  to  the 
proper  terms. 


^a.  Metal  siding 

b.  Vertical  metah  siding 

^c.  Tempered  hardboard  or  exterior  plywood 

d.  Vertical  board  siding  ^ 


^^^^^ 


1. 


\ 
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Match  the  advantages  and/or  disadvantages  of  the  varioua floors  with  the  specific 
types  of  floors  found  in  ^farm  buildings. 

(NOTE:  Advantages  and  disadvantages  may  be  used  on  more  than  one  type  floor.) 


c. 


d. 

4 


Dirt  floor 

 1) 

 2) 

"3) 
4) 


Crushed  rock 

 1) 

 1_2)  ' 

 3) 

Concrete 

 1) 

 '_2) 

 3) 

 ^4) 

5) 


-6) 
7) 


Wooden  flopr 

 1) 

2) 


Advantages: 

a)  Least  coftly  ^ 

b)  ^   Absorbs  oil  and  water 

c)  Easy  to  keep  clean 

d)  If  properly  .placed,  forms  ^ 
hard  dry  surface 


e) 


f) 


Forms  an  excellent  base  for  equipment 
and  power  tools 


-Excellent  for  livestock  structures 
Disadvantages: 

g)  More^iexpensive  than  most  floors 

h)  Tools  and  equipment  sink  into  the  surface 

^  < 

i)  If  the  floor  is  dry,  dust  will 

usually  tfe  a  problem  with  each  gust  . 
of  wind 

j)     Not  satisfactory  in  livestock  structure 
because  of  cleaning  problems 

k)    Colder  than  a  wooden  floor 

I)  '    More  tiring  to  stand  on  when  working" 
continuously 

m)    Fire  hazard  especially  in  a  shop  floofT  ' 


List  three  characteristics  to  consider  when  selecting  exterior  paints, 
a. 

b.  .  ^ 

c.  \  ^  ^ 
Determine  the  cost  of  a  farm  building.  '  i 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  attivity  should  be  completed.)  * 


'U    ^  ^    "  ^  ^  ^ 


BESrCOPY  AVAILABLE 


FARM  UtiLtA'  BUILDINGS 
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ANSWERS, TO  TEST 


1. 


2. 


3. 


a.  10, 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


1- 
9 
2 
3 


f.  8 

g.  4 


h. 


7 

6  , 


\ 


Decide  the  size^of  building  Reeded 
> 


Any  three  of  the  following: 
a. 

Decide  where  to  locate  the  building 
Decide  the  type  of  building  needed 

•    :   '        ?      ,       .  .      ;  ;    •  Y 

Decide  the  kind  of  materials  to  use 

Consul  person§  experienced  in  buifding  and  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
buildings  \ 

Figure  bills  "of  materials  and  the  tStal  cost  of  the  building 
Any  five*  of  the  following: 

a.  Sawed  ^mber 

b.  Logs  and  poles 

5.     Concrete  ^ 

d.  Brick 

e.  Tile 


ERLC 


f.  Concrete  blocks,  ? 

i  • 

g.  Stone* 

h.  IVtetal  .  ^ 

I     Composition  board  and  exterior  plywQocI 
4.       a.     Shed  type 

b.  Gable  type 

1 

c.  Half  arc       .  , 

d.  Full  arc  ^  \y 

e.  Umbrella  type  ^i-''''^'^ 
'  5.       a  and  c         |  ^      ^  ' 

6.       Any  three  of  ^e  following: 

a.  Wood  or  steel  poles  or  posts  and  piers 

b.  /  Light  wood  fra^e^with  masonry  or  excrete  foundation 

c.  Post  and  girt  with  jn^sonry  ^r£concrete?^  fpun'SPaflton" 

d.  Masonry '  walls  on  concrete  foundation  ^ 

e.  SteeL  structures  •  • 

f.  Combinations  of  above 

v7,-^~     a.   i)6^  'I    '     '       ^     .  4      '     ^   ^  '  ^  ^  ^ 

-    0-  9  =  ■■   '   '  ■  '    ■  '  "       .  • 

e.  1 1  ' 

f.  '8  ^ 

9-5 

h.  1  ^ 

i.  2 
j.  3 
k.  4 


8.       Any  five  of  the  following: 


Of 


a.  Probable  life  expectancy  due  to  weathering 

,    b.  Fire  resistance 

c.  Hail  resistance 

'  d.  Resistance  to  heat  from  sun 
't 

,  e;,  'Resistance  to  strong  winds 

cf..  Maintenance 

,  g:  Weight  . 

h.  Kinds  of  nailing  or  fasteners  required 

i.  Cosj 

j.  Appearance 

\                  ^]  Ease  of  construction 

9.       a.j  5 

i  ^    ^  - 

:    c.  6 

e.  3  , 

i  .  .         .      ^        .  '.a 

f.  '2  i  .  ■  '        ,  ^ 
.       10.       a.  4            I                       ■  . 

V     /         c.  2     ,              .    ;  ,  J 

d.  3  ■      /  : 

'11.       a.  a,  b,,  h,  i  .  •   '  ^ 

b.  b,  h,  j  ,  - 

^    .             c.  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  k,  I 

/'       '12.       Any  three  of  the' following:      ,  ' 

a.  Durability  .  *  , 


& 
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b.  Self-cleaning 

c.  Highly  reflective  1 
Dirt  resistant 


e.  Withstands  moisture 

f.  Resistant  to  stain  and  discoloration 
g/    Good  hiding  or  covering  qualities 
Evaluated  to^tbe  satisfaction  of  the  instrugtor. 


V. 

i 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
X  UNIT  IV  . 

i  ;      '         ^  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE  - 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
common  types  of  air  cleaners,  discuss  in  writing  the  importance  ,of  proper  feir-cleaner 
maintenance,  and  list  the  methods  of  cleanihg'  the  filter  element.  The  student  should 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  reIfnove*and  clean  the^  dry-type  air  cleanec  and  di^sassemble  and 
service  the  oil-bath  air  cleaner.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  demonstration 
and^by  scoring  eighty-five*  percent  on  the  unit  tes^  ♦        /  j 

'        ;  \  ^ 

^  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES' 


AfW  completion  of  this 'unit,  the  student  should  be  able  tq: 

1.       Distinguish  between  the  two  common  types  of  air  cleaner^, when  given  the 
characteristics  of  each.  -  -  ^ 


2.        List  the,  advantages  of  a  dry-type  air  cleaner  over  an  oil-bath  cleaner. 

»  \  . 

<  3.       Discuss  *in  writing  the  importance  of  proper  air-bleaner  maintenance. 

4.  *    Select  from  a  list  the  differences  between  dry-typ^  air  cleaners  found  in 

tractors  and  those  found  in  automobiles. 

5.  List  the  methods  of*  ^[cleaning  the  filter  element.  *  ^ 

■  :    '       .  .  I 

6.  ^  Demonstrate  the  abilftV  tor    *  ■  ,  . 

a.  ^Remove  and  clean  the  dry-type  air  cleaner. 

b.  Disas^ehible  artd  service  the  oil-bath  air  cleaner.  \ 


I  ■ 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

UNIT  IV 


I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor: 

'\ 

•    A.    Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

«  ^ 

'  B.    Provide  students  with  information  and /job  sheets. 

f 

C.    Make  transparencies.   

v)^  -D.    Discuss  terix!ma[^and  specif  objectives.  \ 

y  '  E.    Discuss  information  sheet. 

F.  Demonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outlined  in  the  job  sheets. 

G.  Give  test.  '  *  , 

II.  Student 

A.  Read  objectives.  -    .  ^ 

B.  Study  information  sheet.  .  ^: 


C.     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedunps  outiined  in  the  job 
sheets.,  •  ■ 


D.,  Take  test.  .  1 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 
I  ^  ,  I  A.  Objectives 
^         B.     Information  sheet 

C.    Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  1-«0il-Bath  Air  Cleaner  * 

2.  TM  2-Dry-Type  Air  Cleaner 


4 


,4  ' 


Job  sheets 

•1/      Job  Sheet  #l-Removing  the-DrYrType  Air  Cleaner 

w  .2;      Job  Sheet  #2--Cle'|n,ing' the  Dry-Type  Air  Cleaner 

3.     'Job  Sheet  #3--*^ery  icing  the  Oil-Bath*  Air  Cleaner^ 


•        .  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test\ 
II.  References: 


A.  American  Association  for  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Vocati^Ral 
Agrie:ulture.  Tractor  Maintenance.  Athens,  Georgia':  Fdote  and  Davis 
(Division  of  McCalf  Printing  Company),  1970.  ' 

B.  American  Association  for  AgriQuiiural  Engineering  and  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Tractor  Operation  ancho^  CarW.  Athens,   Georgja:  Foote 

•  and  Davis  (Division  of  McCall  Priritirig)7  197a. 


4  ^'^ 


V 


!. 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

UNIT  IV  , 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.  ■  'T\Vo  common  types  of  air  cleaners 
A,    Oil-bath  type  (Transparency.  1) 


■      1:       Depends  on  washing  the  air  free  of  dust  particles, by  pulling  it- 
through  a  bath  of  oil  /      "  , 

^  2.       Oil-bath 'cleaner  should  be  serviced  daily  ^- 

3.       Operating  under  the  conditions  for  which  it  is  designed,  the 
^      ^  oil-bath  cleaner  is  highly  efficient 

(NOTE:  It'lT'^pt  always  operating  under  designed iconditions,  so 
the  efficiency  may  be  lower  atVtimes  when  the  air  flow  drops 
j  below  its  rated  capacity.) 

\ 

^       B.     Dry.-(paper-filter)  type  (Transparency  2)  ^  , 

1.  Depends  on  a  special  paper  to  filter  out  dirt  particles  Jf 

2.  Dry-type  cleaner  normally  needs  servicing  every  50  hours 

3.  Built  for  two-stage  cleaning  ^ 

a.  Pre-cleaning 

b.  Filtering  -  ' 
II.    AdfSntages  of  ar  dry-type  ^ir  cleaner  over  an  oil-bath  cleaner 

A.  Easier  to  service  .  ^ 

B.  Requires  less  frequent  servicing 

C.  Fuzz  and  chaff  eause  less,  restriction  to  air  passage        |  ,  < 

j 

D.  Less  messy  ,  >^ 

E.  More  efficieijt  at  a  wide  range  of  cqnditibns 

—  F.     Neglect  of -air-cleaner  serv4cing  does^ot -torm  the  engine^as^long  as„th^e 
is  no  hole  in  the  filter  or  a  loose  fittfng  where  dirt  ca^  -get  through 


ERJCl-,  ■  -  . 


1 

INFORMATION  SHEET 
Importance  of  proper  air-cleanSI^  maintenance 

V 

A.    Dirt,  vN^hich  enters  the  intake  manifold  of  an  engine  ancl  passes  into  the 
,  engine  cylinders,  mixes  with  the  oil  on  the  cylinder  walls.to^form  a  grinding 
^    compound  ^ 


B.  Tractors  operating  under  ~<^us^y  conditions  without  an  air  filter  have. been 
known  to  wear  so  rapidly  they  required  a  major  overhaul  after  operating 
fifteen  hours  or  less  >  t  : 

(NOTE:  Manufacturers  have  made  every  effort  to  equip  tractors  with  the  mo*st 
efficient  ai?  cleaner  available  so  the  owner  wiji  get  .the  longest  possible  usage 
before  an  overhaul  is  necessary.)  ^ 

Difference  in  dry-type -cleaner  found  in  tractors  and  those  in  automobiles 

A.  Tractor  cleaner  is  equipped  with  a  pre-cleaner  for  removing  large  particles 
of  dirt 

B.  The  tractor  cleaner  has  a  filter  element  that  is  larger  for  the  same  horsepower 
engine  '  ^ 

C.  The  tractor  cleaner  has  a  filter  element  that  is  much  more  ruggedly  built 
to  withstand  vibration  and  high  engine  suction  when  clogged  with  dirt 

Methods  of  cleaning  the  filter  element 

A.  Tapping  to  loosen  dijgt  so  it  can  be  shaken  out 

B.  Use  of  compressed  air 

C.  Washing  with  water  and  a  detergent 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  - 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  ,\ 

UNIT  IV  *        ,  ^ 


JOB  SHEET  #1-REM0VING  THE  DRY-TYPE  AIR  CLEANER 
Tools  and  materials  needed 

A.  Compressed  air  not  to  exceed  10C|  pounds  per  square  inch  of  pressure 

B.  Bucket  of  warm-nArater  wit+^  a- r«Dnsudsir^g  detergent    ^  ,  ^  ^ 
C     Water  under  pressure  at  not  more  than  40  pounds  per  square  inch 
Procedure 

A.  Stop  engine  if  it  is  running 

B.  Squeeze  dust  unloader  if  supplied  on  the  air  cleaner 

(NOTE.  Some  tractors -are  equipped. with  a  connection  to  the  engine  exhaust 
system  which  will  automa^cally  -unload  the  dirt  from  the  pre-cleaner.) 

C.  Remove  hood  or  grill,  if  necessary,  to  provide  access  to  air  cleaner  unit 

D.  Wipe  off' dust  accumulated  around  end  of  ci"Qaner  where  element  will  be 
removed  ^  ^ 

E.  Loosen  hand  screw  or  clamp  that  holds  the  end  cap  on  the  end  of  the 
cleaner  an^  remove  cap  *  ^  - 


F.     Clean  the  area  ^^round  the  element  and  clean  the  dust  cap  and  baffle  on 
air  x:leaner$  having  end  cups 


'I 


TnPTH:  Use  a*  dry  ^cldthf  Do  not  use  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  or  solvents.)  . 

G.    Check  condition  of  rubber  gasket  on  end  of  filter  element 

(NOTE:  If  the  gasket  is  damaged  or  missing,  replace  the  filter  element  with 
a  rfew  one.  Do  not  bother  clean  it.  If  reinstalled,  uncleaned  air  will 
pass  directly  from  the  pre-cl^aner  into  the  engine  and  cause  rapid  wear.) 
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SERVICING  THE  TR ACT0R'-AIR\SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
^     UNIT  IV 


'JOB  SHEET  #2-CLEANIAIG  THE  DRY-TYf^E  AIR 'CLeANER 


I.  Tools  and  materials  needed  ^ 

A.  Compressed  air  not  to  exceed  100  pounds  per  square  inch  of  pressure 

B.  Bucket  of  warm  water  with  a^  npnsudsing  ^detergent  '    ^  ^  ^ 

C.  Water  under  pressure^  at  not  more  than  40  pounds  per  square  inch 

II.  Procedure 

A.    To  clean  the  filter  elennent  by  tapping,  proceed  as  follows        *    .  ^ 

1.       Tap  filter  elennent  to  loosen  dirt,  but  gently  enough  that  element 
'is  not  damaged  (Figure.  1) 

*  (NOTE:  Y>bu  may  tap  the  element  carefully^against  the  palm  of 

•%  your  hand.)  \ 


BEST  COPf  MAH^B"^ 


CURE  1 


V- 


2.       Rotate  element  during  tapping  procedure  and  shake  out  dust 

B.    To  clean  the  filter  elennent  with  compressed  air,  proceed  as  follows 

1.     .  Direct  air  fronn  air  nozzle  against  inside  of  filter  element 

(NOTE:  Hotd  the  air  nozzle  about  an  inch  away  from  the  inner 
screen  of  the  element.  Directing  the  air  from  the  center  to  the 
outside-opposite  normal  air  flow-loosens  the  outside  dirt  and 
opens  the  small  passageways  in  the  paper  filter.  Blowing  air  from 
the  outside  to* the  center  tend*  to  compact  the  dirt  in  the  small 
openings  in  the  paper  filter. 

It  is  helpful  if  the  ar?-  nozzle  is  equipped  with  a  deflector  to  spread 
the  air  to  avoid. blowing  a  hole  in  the  fifter  element. 


ERIC 


2.       Continue  blowing  and  rotating  the  element  until  it*  is  clean 

C.    To  clean  the  filter  el^?ent  by  washing,  proceed  as  "follows 

1.       Clean  away  as  much  dirt  as  possible  with  plean  water  from  a 
hose  or  use  cofnpressed  air  (Figure  3)  *  ' 


'-FIGURE '3  ^ 
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JOB  SHEET  #2 


Wash  element  in  warm  water  and  detergent  (Figure  4) 

(NpTE;  Use  a  nonsudsing  detergent.  Dp.  not  use  fuel  oil,  gasoline, 
or  other  petroleum  solvents.) 


/ 


FIGURE  4 


r. 


/  1 

i 


Rinse  the  element 


(NOTE:  Use  clean  water  as  shown  then  shake  excess  water, from 
element.)  -  .   -    .     .  - 

4.       Allow  element  time  to  dry 

(NOTE:  Allow  approximately  24  hours  at  TO*"  R,  for  the  drying 
time.  Be  sure  you  ^do  not  leave  the  wet  element  where  it  will 
be  exposed  to  freezing  weather.  ^» 

Do  not  USB  compressed  air  or  engine  air  flow  to  dry  the  filter 
element.  It  will  probably  rupture  the  paper  filter.  Do  not  oven 
dry.)  -  , 

5:       Inspect  element  for  damage-lf  there  is  sjight  rupture  in  the  paper 
Element,  throw  it  away  » 

6.       To  install  the  filter  element,  proceed  as  follows  ' 

a.     Replace  the  filjer  element  in  the  clearer;  be  certain  engine.^ 
is-  not  running  when  the  element  is  replaced 

til    Tighten  wing  nut  (with 'fingers  only)  that' holds  element  in  " 
ptace  -  ,         ~  * 

c.     Complete  remaining  procedures  in  reverse  order  from  those 
used  to  remove  tfie  filter 'element.' 


-    ■  / 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

UNIT  IV 


JOB  SHEET  #3-SERVICING  THE  OIL-BATH  AIR  CLEANER 

L    Tools  and  materials  needed 

A.  Cleaning  rags 

B.  Large  cohtainer  of  cleaning  solvent  (kerosene  or  diesel  fuel) 

C.  Set^  of  open^end  wrenches 

D.  Screwdriver 

E.  Pliers 

F.  Stick  about  three  feet  long^^ 

\ 

G.  Cup  or  pitcher 


IL  Procedi/re 

A.    Remove  oil  cup  and  screen  tray  (Figure  1) 

(NOTE:  Some  'air  cleaners  have  no  screen  tray.) 


FIGUftE  1 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


B.    Check  depth  of  sediment  deposit  ir|  outer  chamber  (Figure  2)* 


(NOTE:  If  sediment  in  the  outer  compartment  is  more  than  1/2  inch  in 
depth,  proceed  with  cteaning  t|;ie  cup.^lf  the  oil  has  thickened  even  though 
the  dirt  depth  may  not  be  V2  inch;  change  the  oil.) 


FIGURE  2  , 


0 


C.     If  cup  needs  cleaning,  throw  awayi  dirty  oil,  scrape,  then  wash  inner  and 

outer  cups  with  clean  kerosene,  mineral  spirits,  or  diesel  fuel  (Figure  3)  (J? 


FIGURE  3 


Kerosene  or  Fuel  Oil 


,  1 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


'D.    Inspect  center  tube  an^  lo\|er  filter  element 

(NOTE:  If'botl^he  center  tube  and  lower  filter  appear  dirty,  rempva the 
complete  filter  body  for  adequate  cleaning.  If  tractor  ha^  a  vertical  stack 
with  a  pre-cleaner  on  top,  ren1^ove,.that  assembly  first.  (Figure  4)) 


FIGURE  4 


-^£5r  copy 


! 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


« 


Remove  dirrfrom  center  tube  (Figure'  5) 

(NOTE:  Use  a  lintless  cloth  soaked  with  diesel  fuel  or  l<erosene  and  push, 
it  through  the  center  tube  with  a  stick.  Some  center  tubes  are  smaller  at 
the  lower^end  so  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  tube))    , ' 


FIGURE  5. 


BEST  copy 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


F.    Clean  dirt  from  lower  filter 

(NOT^:  On' many  filters  there  is  an  upper  and  lower  filter  (separation 
screen)  that  makes  ^p  the  filter  element.  On  most  elements- the  Ipwer  filter 
can  be  removed,  ff'the  filterjng-^ement  is  heldjp  place  by  spdt  welding 
or  other  mearij,  tmsh  the  cleaning  solvent  through  the  mesh**as  sihown.'in 
figure  below.) 


FIGURE  6 


r 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


G.    Clean  shell  and  upper  metal-wool  filter 


(NOTE:  Soak  the'  entire  assembly  in  kerosene  or  fuel  oil,  then  flush 'with  * 
^  clean  solvent  to  remove  the  loosened  oil  and  du^t.) 

H.  Drain  filter  body  and  screen  for  several  minutes  , 
(NOTE:  Do  not  use  gasoline  for  cleaning.) 

I.  Clean  the  screened  air  intake  cap  or^pre-cleaner 
J.  '  Check  hose  connection^  ^/  i 

K.    Refill  cup  witR  oil  to  **oil  level"  mark    ^       '  P  ' 

i  "         '(^  j/  ' 

(NOTE:  Most  operator's  manuals  recommjsnd  the  same 'weight  oil  as  used 
in  the  engine  crankcase.)  '  '  '  '    A    .  , 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


Reassemble  filter  parts  '         ^    .  • 

(NOTE:  Be  surfe  aH' connections  are  tight  and  any  .woiti^br  damaged  hoses 
or  gaskets  replaced^'  there  is  any  place  where  uncteaned  air  can  enter 
the  air  ducts,  partibularly  after  the  air  has"^ passed  thropgh  the  cleaner,  dirt 
and  grit  will  enter  and  greatly  increase  tractor  wearl) 

i 


BEST  COPY  AVAlliBLE 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
UNIT  IV 


TEST 

Pl'ace  an  "0"  by  the  characteristics  that  apply  to  an  oil-bath  f/pe 


and  "O"  by  the  characteristics  that  apply  to  a  dry-type  air  cleanpr. 
 ^a. ,  Normally  needs  servicing  every  50  hours 


air  cleaner 


b.  Depends  on  washing  the  air  free  of  dust  particles  by  pulHng  it  through 
a  bath  of  oil  .  . 

c.  Depends  on  a  special  paper  to  filter  out  dirt  particles  | 

d.  Should  be  serviced  daily  .  ^ 


'Narrfe  three  advantages  of  a  dry-typfe  air  cleaner  over  an  ciil-bath  cleaner. 


a. 
c. 


Discuss  in  writing  vyhy  proper  air-cleaner  maintenance  is  important. 


Select  from  the  list  below  the  differences  between  dry-type  air  cleaners  found 
in  tractors  and  those  found  in  automobiles.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  statements 
/that  ere  correct. 

a.  Tractor  cleaner  is  equipped  with  a  pre-cleaner  for  removing  large 
particles  of  dirt 


 b.  The  automobile  cleaner  has  a  filter  element  that  is  largej  for  the  same 

horsepower  engine  .        ^  . 

-"^^  c.  The  tractor  cleaner  has  a  filter  element  that  is  much 'more  ruggedly 

built  to  withstand  vibration  and  high  engine  suction  when  clogped  with 
dirt  ^ 

List  three  methods  of  Cleaning  the 'filter  element. 


b.. 
c* 


170-D 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to:  '  •  . 

a.  Remove  and  clean  the  dry-type  air  cleaner. 

b.  Disassemble  and  service  the  oil-bath  air  cleaner.  ^ 

{NOT^j^,|f^jJ>is-b§s^not  been  accomplished  pripr  to  the  te$^,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the 'above  activities  should  be  completed.)  ?  / 


4 


V 

■y 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-AIR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
UNIT  IV 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST  ^ 

Di  <f  > 

b.  O 

c.  D 

d.  0  ■  • 
Any  three  of  the  following: 

a.  Easier  to  service 

b.  Requires  less  frequent  servicing  ~  ' 

c.  Fuzz  and  chaff  cause  less  restriction  to  air  passage 

d.  Less  messy 

e.  Mor^^ficient  at  a  wide  range  of  conditions 

f.  Neglect  of  air  cleaner  servicing  does  not  harrrv  the  engineries  long  as  there 
is  no  hole  in  the,  filter  or  a  loose  fitting  where  dirt  can  get  through 

a.  Dirt,  which  enters  the  intake  manifold  of  an  engine  andj^asses  into  the 
engine  cylinders,  mixes  with  the  oil  on  the  cylinder  walls  to  fornn  a  grinding 
compound 

b.  Tractors  operating  under  du^y  conditions  i/ithout  an  air  filter  have  been 
known  to  wear  so  rapidly  they  required  jfwriajor  overhaul  after  operating 

^  ^  fifteen  Jiaurs  oriess:   _  J'l^ 


a 


c  .  */  .  ^ 

a.  Tapping  to  loosen  dust  so  it  can  be  shaken  out 

b.  Use  of  compressed  air  . 

c.  Washing  with  water  and  a  detergent 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfa(S^on  of  the  instructor. 


SERVICING  WHEEL  BEARINGS 
UNIT  V 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  the  common  causes 
of  wheel  bearing  failures  ancf  identify  the  c|)mponents  of  a  wheel  assembly.  He  should 
tje  able  to  disassefhble,  clean,  an*d  pack  and;3ssemble  wh^Ubearings.  This  knowledge  will 
5e  evidenced  through  demonstP&tion  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIB.IC  OBJECTIVES 

V 

After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shouTd  be  able  to 

1.  Explain  in  writing  the  importance  of  wheel  bearing  service. 

2.  ^gect  from  a  list  the  proper  service  interval  for  wheel  hearings. 

'A 

^    3.    .   Name  the  ^common  causes  of  wheel  bearing  failures. 
4vJ      Identify  the  components  of  a  wheel  assembly. 
5.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to:\  \ 


a.  .    Disassemble  the  wheel  bearings. 

b.  Clean  the  vJheel  bearings. 

— |c.     Pack  and^assemble  the  wheel  bearings. 

i 
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SERVICING  WHEEL  BEARINGS 
UNIT  V 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  • 


I.  Instructor; 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  job  sheets, 
t   C.     Make  transparency. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

F.  Demonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outlined  in  the  jdb  sheets,  y 

G.  Give  test. 

II.  Students:  Y  J 

A.  Read  objectives.     ^       *  ^ 

B.  Study  information  sheet.j 

C.  Demonstrate  the  abilijy  to  aceompHsh  the , procedures  outlined  in  the  job 
sheets.  >^ 

D.  Take  test.  , 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  master:  TM  1 --Components  of  a  Wheel  Assembly 

D.  Job  sheets 

1.  Job- Sheet  #1"Disassemble  the  Wheel  Bearings 

2.  J<}b  Sheet  #2--Clean  the  Wheel  Bearings 

3.  Job  SKeet  ^#3-Pack  and  Assemble  the  Wheel  Bearings 


176-D 


E.  -  Test  ^ 

F.  Answers  ta-^Jest-^ 

Referenced  ,  *  ^ 

Annerican  Association  for  -Insyuctional  Materials.  Tractor  Maintenance. 
Athens,  Georgia:  Hoote^and  Davis  (Division  of  McCall  Printing  Company)) 
1970.  '  . 


B.     National   4-H   Tractor  Program 
Program  Third  Year.  Chicago,  I  Hi 
1963. 


)evelopment  Committee.  fractor 
nois:  National  4-H  Service  Committee, 


ff'  '    ■        BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


SERVICING  WHEEL  BEARINGS 
UNIT  V  • 
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INFORMATION  SHEET" 

I.  l/mportanc©  o/  wheel-bearing  service-Due  to  work  In  dusty  areas,  tractor  wheel 
.  bearings  are  often  subjected  to  «needlesS'Wear     npt  kept  properly  adjusted  and 

lubricated  ^  (        y        .  ^ 

(NOTE:  I*  grit  and  dirt  particles  are  allowed, to  enter  the  bearings,  damage  begins 
to  show  on  the  raceway.  If  this  continues',  the  bearing  will  soon  be  ruined  and 
have  to  be  replaced.)  ^  ' 

II.  Proper  service  interval  for  wheel  bearings 

A.  Interval  \^ies  from  500  tp  1,200  hours 

B.  Check  tractor  operator's  iiganual  for  recommendations  on  a*  given  ^tractor 

(NOTE:  The  wheel-bearing-  sfervice  interval  has  been  gradually  lengthened 
'  as  manufacturers  have  found  better  methods  of  protecting  the  bearings  from^ 
(lift  ^^nd  water.  The  fact  that  wheel  bearings  ape  serviced  infrequently  makes 
it  afl  thfe  more  important  ta  da  it  regularly  and  prpperly.) 

C.  If  tractor  h&s  a  grease^  fitting  for  gun  rubric9tion,  grease  daily  or  twice  per 
day  * 

D.  Wheel  bearings  should  be  serviced  at"  least,  once  per  year  "  ' 

III. '    Cause^^of  wheel  bearing  failures  '  • 

A.    Faulty  dust  seal  , ,  ^ 

.  '  B.     Improper  lubrication  -         '  ' 

C.  Loose  bearings 

,  V 

D.  Operating  wheels  under  water  v 

O*^  '  E.     Operating  the  tractor  with  a  heavy*  load  on  the  wheel  bearings 

F.     Operating'' witti  bearings  tdo^'tigKt     ^Ki  > 
•IV.-  Components  pf  a  wheel- assembly  (Transparencfy  1)  , 
-A.  Spindle 

Oil  seal      '  .        '  ^ 

b.     Oil  seal  cup 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


D.  Inner  beting  cone  and  r'oller 

E.  Inner  bearing  cup 

F.  Hub  ^'  * 
Q.  Outer  bearing  cup 

H.  Outer  bearing  cone  and  roller 

I.  Wheel 

J.  Washer  ^ 

K.  Adjusting  nut 

L  Cotter  pin'^ 

M.  ,  Gasket  j  ' 

N.  Hub  cap 


BEST  COPY  AVAILAB 
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'servicing  wheel  BEARINCjS 
UNIT  V 

JOB  SHEET  #1--DISASSEMBLE  THE  WHEEL  BEARINGS 


I.    Tools  and  materials  needed 

A.  Set  of  open-end  wrenches 

4 

B.  ^   Diagonal  pliers 
Cs    Cl6an  rags 


D.    Wood  block,  about  6  inches  high  (for  dual-wheel,  tricycle  tract^r^  or  small 
hydra^Lilic  jack  '  .    -  . 


\    II.  Procedure 


'A.    Raise  wheel  off  the  ground 

(NOTE:  With  nnany  dual-wheel  tricycle  tractors,  you  can  provide  clearance 
for  one  wheel  by  running  the  other  up  on  a  six-inch  block  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  If  your  tractor  has  a  wide  front  axle,  jack  up  one  wheel  at  a 
tinne.  Be  sure  your  tractor  is  in  gear  or  block  the  rear  wheels  so  it  will 
not  ,nnove  forward  or  backward.  Use  caution  to  keep  tractor  from  falling 
off  jack.  A  stand  or  safety  jack  should  be  used.) 


FIGURE  1 


I 


Clearance' 


It 


1  : 
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-JOB  SHEET  #1 


*^  B^.     ^lean  dirt  from  wheel  and  hwb  cap  and  remove  hub  cap 

\    |5^NOTE:-'IVrost  hub  caps  are  either  threaded  and  screwed  on  the  hub  (Figure 
^^2a)  or  are  hQid.in  ptacenA/ith  three  stud  bolts  fFrgure  2b).  The  la.tter  has 
a  gasket  under  it.  Remove  the  cap  carefully  so  as  not  to  damage  the  gasket.) 


FIGURE  2 
^Threaded  and  Screwed  On 

■     ^  V  '1/  '      Hub  Cap 


Stud  Bolts 
Gasket 


Hub  Cap 


Wheel 


Bolts 


Wheel 


(b) 


.  C.     Remove  cotter  pin  and  adjusting  nut  (Figure  3) 


FIGURE  3 


?9 


Adjusting  Wut 


Cotter  Pin 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


(NOTP:  Use  diagonal  pliers  for  straightening  cotter  pin  and  for  rennoying 
it.  Lay' all  parts  on  •a  clean  cloth  or  in  a  clean  pan.  It  is  very  important  ' 
to  keep  all  of  the  bear^g  parts  free  from  dirt.  Qnce  dirt  enters  the  moving 
pSrts  of  a  bearing,  it  is  not  easily  removed/ even  in  the  cleaning  .solution. - 
Do  not  use  the  hub  cap  as  a  container  unless  you  clean  it  .first,  and, do 
not  put  the  bearing  parts  on  the  floor.)  j 

Remove  thrt^st  washer  and  outer  bearing  (Figure  4) 


FIGURE     ■  > 


4^  Outer  Bearing  Cone  amd,  Roller 


Thrust  Washer 


(NOTE:  If  the  washer  and  outer  bearing  are  ndt  loose,  shake  the  wheel 
gently  to  dislodge  them.  Hold  your  hand  under  the  hub  to  keep  the  parts 
from  falling  on  the  floor,) 


JOB  SHEET  #r- 


Pull  wheel  off  the  spindle ^  .r^'      ^  s 

4N0TE:  On  some  tractors  the  prease-sealjetainer  is  pressed  into  the  hub 
and  holds  the  rollers  and  inner  cone  in  position.  With  this  typ6  the  bearing 
and  seal  will  come  off  with  the  wheel  and  remain  in  the  hub  until  tapped 
out.  (Figur§,5)  On  other  tractors  the  grease-seal  retainer  remains  on  the 
spindle  when'^he  wheel  is  removed,  which  leaves  \he  inner-bearing  cone 
fre^  to  either  come  off  with  the  wheel  or  remain  on  the  spindle.  If  you 
are  not  certain  which  type  of^rease.  retainer  seal  is  used  on  your  tractor, 
hold  your  hand  so  you  o^ffcatch  the  inner  bearing  as  you  remove  the 
wheel,  in  case  it  should/be  of  the  lat-t^r  type.) 


FIGURE  5 
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SERVICING  WHEEL  BEARINGS 
UNIT  V 


JOB  SHEET^^-CLEAN  THE  WHEiL  BEARINGS 


J 


7 


f - 


Tools  and  materials  needed 

A.  'Clean  rags* 

B.  Container  with  cleaning  solvent 

C.  Sm^ll  (2")  brush 
.D.  ^Compressed  air  (if  available)  ^  '  '        "  r  ' 

ProcedLJre 

A.    Wash  bearings  thoroughly 

(NOTE:  "Swish"  the  bearing  in  the  cleaning  solution  (kerosene  or  diesel 
.  ^  fuel)  and  use  a  stiff-bristle  brush  to  help  loo sjp  old* grease  deposits.  (Figure 
jj  *   la)  If  the  inner  bearing  is  on  the  Spindle  and  can  not  be  removed  easily^ 
^     clean  grease  seal  and  bearing  in  place.)  (Figure  lb)  ^ 

FIGURE  1  «     -  . 


L 


Solvent 


(a) 


(b) 
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JOB  SHEET  #2 


B.     Remove  solvent  from  bearings  and  other  washed  parts 

(NOTE:  If  dry  compressed  air.  is  available,  it  may  be  us^d-^or  drying  the 
.  bearings  but  hold  the' baring  cone  so  the  air  blast 'will  not  spin  it  (Figure 

2a).  Spinning  a  dry  bearhg  causes  rapid  wear  and  it  may  ruin  both  tf^. 

rolleps  and  raceways.  If  the  air  contains  moisture,  do  not  use  it.lVloisture 

blown  into  the  bearings  will  cause  theyn  to-  rust  Drying  with  a  clean,  dry 
.  cloth  is  satisfactory  (Figure  2b)^but  be' sure  the  cloth  is  free  of  dirt,  dust,- 
'  and  lint.) 


FIGURE  2    .  • 
Air  Blast 


fa) 


C.  '  Examine  (parings  for  wear 


Cloth 


Bearing 


--(B) 


Bearing 


(NOTE:  If  there  is  evidence  of  much  wear  or  corrosion^ replace  bot^)  ^arts 
of  bearing.  .If  inner  [Rearing  is  tight  on  the  spindle  and>3u  wish  to  remove 
it,  loosen  'with  .a  wood  dowel  and  hammer.  Tap  lightly.) 

^  /  -  ^  '       •  e 

D.  Exatnina  grease-retainer  ring  and  seal-Replace  if  damaged 

(NOTE:  If  Jt  has  been  damaged  (ruptured,  distorted,  or  cracked)  it  should 
be  replaced  particularly  for  wheels  with  bearings  that  are  packed  only.oncft 
every  500  hours  on  once  a  year.  It  is  this  seal  that  keeps  the  grease  in 
.  and  keeps  out  dirt  and  moisture.  Much ^dartiage,  can  be  dpne  during  tfie 
inteTv:al'^  between  wheel  packings  if^  the  seal  leaks.  Some^  manufacturers 
recommend  that  the  seal  be  replaced  each-t;inrie  a  wheef  beanmg'*is,r'epacked.) 

E.  Clean  hub,  hub  ca'f/  and  spindle  with  solvint 


ERIC 
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SERVICING  THE  WHEEL'BEARINGS 
■     UNIT  V 


JOB  SHEET  #3--PACK  AND  ASSEMBLE 
THE  WHEEL  BEARINGS 


I.    Tools  and  material 


4.    Set  of  open-end  wrenches. 


Diagonal  pliers 
C.     Clean  rags 

rpose  grease 
New  cotter  *pins 


E 


1^  ti-purp( 


% 

II.  Procedure 

A.    Pack  each  bearing  -with  grease  (Figure  '1) 


ERIC 


FIG.URE  1 


Bearing 
Grease 


.Grease  ' 
Cloth 


(b) 

(NOTE:  Methods  of*pack4^  bearings,  la)  Place  grease  in  hand,^then  push 
grease  into  bea*ring  by^pressing  bearing  against  your  palm  and  rotating  it. 
WorK  .g^ase  ^tirely  tfirough  bear-ing  and  [D.etween  rollers,  (b)'  If  inner 
be^ng  Ts  left  on  sf)indle,  apply  about  two  tablespoons  of  grease  to  outer 
por^>os,  ^rap  a*  Wsan  cloth  around  bearing,  twist  ends  of  clotH  until  it 
binds  ttghtly  around'  bearing.  Use  hand  to  press  grease  into  bearing.) 

B.  "  Replace  inn^KJigarmg  and  grease-retainer  seal  if  retnoved  origin^ally 

(NOTE:  RefjI'ace  in  opposite  se*^ence  from  that  of  removal  whether  being 
replaced'  on  the  spihdie  or  in  the  hub.  Yoci  may  have  to.  tap 'the 
grease-retainer  se^l  lightly^^nd  evenly  around  the  edges  to  seat  if.) 


Job  sheet  #3  «^  ^ 

Coat  spindle  and  inside  of  hu^.  with  grease  ^  ♦  [ 

i 

(NOTE;  Most  manufacturers  recommend  only  a  thin  coating  of  grease-just 
•enough  to  prevent  rust  and  to  help,  prevent  entrance  of  dirt  and  yvater. 
This  leaves  ample  air  space  in  the  hub  for  the  grease  to  expand  without 
building  up  pressuj^  which  will  force  the  grease  past  the  seal.  However, 
^  there  are  a  -few^btripanies  that  insist  the  grbove^^  or  cavity  in  the  hub 
between  the  two' roller  ^bearings,  should  be  filled  with  grease.  (Figure  2) 
Even  this  practice  provides  considerable  air^  space  around  the  spindle.  Check 
your  operator's  manual.)  ' 


FIGURE  2 


Wheel 


Tire 


Hub 


Hijb  Cavity 

Spindle 
Hub  Cap 

Grease 


Position  wheel  on  spipdle  and  install  dbter  bearing 

(NOTE:  Be  extremely  careful  that  dirt  doesn*t'fall  from  the  tire  or  w^eel 
on  the^  spindle  or  bearing.)  *  ^ 

Install  thrust  washer  and  slottecl  adjusting  nut  ' 


1%'. 
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Turn  wheel  and  tighten  slotted  adjusting-nut  until  wheel  "drags"  then  loosen 

(NOTE:  The  slotted  adjusting  nut  is  also  called  a  "castellated"  nut.  Use 
caution  while  tightening  (Figure  3)  to  avoid  cve'rtightening.  Turn  the  wheel 
slowly  as  you  tighten  the  nut  until  a  slight  bind  is  felt.  The  slight'  bind 
means  that  all  surfaces  areJn  contact.  Then  ioDsen  the  nut  until  tfre  nearest 
slot  (castella$i'on)  is  alrgned  with  the  hole  in  the  spindle.  Some  manufactor.ers 
recommend  loosening  the  nut  as  much  as  1/6  ♦to  1/3  turn.)      '  ' 

FIGURE  3  ^  X  -  X  X 


Lock  nut  with  cotter  pin      '  ^       ,      "  •    -  . 

(NOTE:  Use  a  new  cotter  pin.  Insert  pin,  then  use  ctiagorial  plier's  and  pull 
one  leg  of  pin  outward  and  up  over  the  end  of  thd. spindle,  (Figure  4) 
Cut  excess  off  the  other  cotter  pin  leg  and  bend  "leg.  backwards  against 
nut.  This  assures  the  pin  staying  in  place.  Do  not  overlook  this  stepJ  If 
the  plo  is  not  installed,  the  nut  will  gradually  loosen  and  the  wheel  will 
coijfe  off.)  '  ^,  V 


FIGURE  4 


Spihdie 


Adjusting  Nut 


Cotter  Pin 


Replace  hub  cap  .  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE^ 
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SERVICING  WH€EL  BEARINGS 
UNIT  V 

/ 

TEST 


1.       Explain  in  writing  the  importance  of  wheel  bearing  service. 


Select  from  tVje  list  below  the  proper  service  interval  for  wheel  bearings.  Place 
an  "X"  by  the  correct  answers.  • 


a.  Interval  varies  from  500  to  1,200  hours 

b.  In^the^ winter  the. bearings  should  be  serviced  more  often 


c.  If  tiiactpi^has  a  grease  ^fitting  for  gyn  *lu))rication,  grease  daily  or  twice 


>3. 


f  ^  per^day^ 

Name  thr^e  causes  of  wheel  bearing  falleires. 


a.*" 
b. 
c. 


9  . 


vjdentif^the  components  of  a  wheel  assembly  by  matching  the  terms  below  with 
the  .f^pmbers  found  orr  the  enclosed  drawing.^ 


.  a.  Wheel 


b.  Cotter  pin 


'  c.  Outer*  bearifig  cone  and^roller 
d.  Hub    '        '  ^  ^^^^ 


e.  Oil  seal 


f.  vSpindle  ' 

g.  Oil  seal  cap^^-. 


.7 


h.  )nnsr  beanng^nec^nci  roller 

i.  Inner  bearinj^eu 
■j.  Wash^r^- 


id 
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BEST 


_k.  Adjusting  nut 
J.  Hub-cap 
m*  Gasket 

_n.  Outer  bearing' cua. 


13. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to:  ^     ,    '  » 

a.  Disassemble  the  whjel  bearings.  '       ^  .  ' 

b.  Clean  the  whjeel  bearings. 

c^^^_P^cj<^  and  assemble  the  wl^el  ^b^ rings'.  • 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not' been  accomplished. prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
When  the  above- activities  should  b'e  completed.)  '  * 
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SERVICING  WHEEL  BEARINGS 
UNIT  V 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1,  Due  to  work  in  dusty  areas,  tractor  wheel  bearings  are  often  subjected  to  needless 
wear  if  not  kept  properly  adjusted  or  lubricated  • 

I 

2.  a       ;  '  ■  '  •   •  •  .  • 

c  ^  .  ^ 

3,  ^    Any  three  of  the  following:  ■  . 

a.  Faulty  dust 'seal 

b.  Improper  lubrication 

c.  Loose  bearings 

d.  Operating  wheels  under  water 

e.  ^Operating  the  tractor  with  a  heavy  loa'd  on  the  wheel  bearings  ^ 

f.  Operating  wi.th  bearings  too  tight 

4.  a.  13  .  ^      .  / 

b.  11  ^  '       '  ,  ^ 

d-.'    5  '  \  '  '  • 

e.  1  ,  '       .     \         '  *  '  * 

f,  .  .14 


g.  2 


h.  3 


1/     4  .i^ 


J.  .  -12 
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BATTERY  SERVICE 
UNIT  VI 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student' shoijld  be  able  to  explain  the  functions  and 
nstruction  of  a  battery.  He  should  be\abj^  to  remove  and  replace  a  battery  using  correct 
fety^procedures.  He  should  be  able  to  clean,  service,  and  check  a  battery.  This  knowledge 
will  be  evidenced  through  demonstration  anc)  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit 
test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be^able^  to 
1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Match  terms  and  definitioms  associated  with  battery,  construction  and 
testing. 


Name  two  functions  of  a  battery.  ^ 
List"  two  rules  associated  with  battery  safety. 
Demonstrate,  the  ability  to:  ^    -  .  ^ 

a.  Remove,  clean,  service,  and  replace  a  battery 

b.  Check  a  battery  with  a  hydrometer. 


/ 
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BATTERY  SERVICE 
mn  VI 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  |bjective  sheet.  \v  ^ 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  job  sheets.  ^ 
;^C.     Make  transparency. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  sheet.  ,  j/ 

'  -4 

F.  Demonstrate ^nd  discuss  procedures  outlin|d'in  job  sheets.  r 
G^    Give  test.  .      .  .  .  ' 

II.  Student:  , 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet,  s 

C.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accoifiplish  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  job 
jpeets. 

D.  Take  tesf. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: ' 

A.  Objective  sheet 

B.  Information  she 


Q.    Tf|ansparenc^maSfc/:  JM  1--Battery  Construction 
D.  .Job  sheets 

1.  Job  Sheet  #1"Remove,  Clean,  Service,  and  Replace  a  Battery 

2.  Job^ Sheet  #2-Check  a  Battery  With  a  Hycirometer  V 


198-D 


^         ^        >  #i  ^  ^  ^ 

E.  ^  Test 

'F.  '  Answers  to  test  *  .  .       (  * 

II.  References: 

.    A.    Fundamentals  of  Service  Electrical  Systems  Manual.  Moline,  Illinois:  John 
'  <  '   Deere  and  Company,  1968. 

c 

B.  Billiet,  Walter  E.  and  Leslie  F.  Go'\ngs.  Auto^motive  Electrical  Systems.  Third 
Edition.  Chicago,  Illinois:  American  Techrnical  Society,  1970fi, 

C.  Crouse,  William  H.  Automotive  Mechanics,  New  York:  Webster  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965.  ' 


D.  Tractor  Maintenance:  Principles  and  Procedrjfes,  American  Association  fbr 
.  .     Vocational  Instructional  Materials. 


/ 
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BATTERY  SERVICE 

UNIT^VI         -  '  ^ 

IfsfFORMAT ION  SHEET 


i;    Terms  .associated  with  ^  ^ 

A.  Battery  construction  (Transparency  1) 

1.  Plates-Store  active  materials  which  bring  about  the  chemical 
reaction  to  provide  electricity 

2.  Separators-Insulate  the  negative  plates  from  the  positive  plates 

3.  Electrolyte-Solution  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid 

4.  Cell-Consists  of  pTates"ol'two  dlffere  immersed  hfah 
electrolyte  solution  that  reacts  chemically  to  produce  electricity 

5.  ^attery'  case-Holds  the  cells  and  electrolyte  to  make  up  the 
completed  battery 

6.  Vent  caps-Close  the  opening  in  each  cell  cover  and  provide  a 
vent  to  allow  gases  to  escape 

7.  Positive  post-The  larger  of^e  two  battery  posts  ' 

8.  Negative  post-The  smaller  of  the  two  battery  posts       ^  _ 

B.  Battery  testing  ^  * 

1.       Specific  gravity--Th.e  weight  of  a  solution  compared  to  distilled 
(  water  Jhat  has  a  reading  of  1.000 


-  2.       Hydrometer--An  instrument  which  measures  SRecific^^ity  of  the 
electrplyte  X 

II.,  Functions  of  a  battery/'  v 

A.  To  supply  current  for  starting  the  engine^/ 

B.  To  supply  current  when  the  depnlhd  ej^ells^the  output  of  the  charging 
syste^  ^ 


\         C.     To  stabilize  the  voltage  in  the  s^em  during  operation  , 
III.    Battery  safety  ^ 

\  A.    battery  electrolyte  must  not>e  allowed  to  spill  or  come  in  contact  vyith 

7  clothing,  skin,  eyes,  or  car  paint 


er|c      ...  '       H  h 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


B.    Flames 'or  sparks  must  be  kept  away  -  from  a  battery  as  the  gases  given 
off  by  a  battery  are  very  explosive^" 


C.    Avoid  shorting  or  grounding  (he  battery  during  service  or,  removal 


0 


m 


■r 


eric'     .    -        ;       -  . 


/ 
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BATTERY  SEfiVICS     .  . 
UNIT  VI  ■ 

JOB  SHEET  #1--REM0VE,  CLEAN,  SERVICE,,  AND  REPL'ACE  A  BATTERY 
l\  ■  Tools  and  equipment  _  • 

/    A.    Bristle  brush  •  -  .  ' 

B.  Wire  brush        -  , 

C.  Screwdriver  ?       *  .  "* 

D.  Battery  clamp  puller  • 

E.  Cc^nnbination  end  wrenches/7?16"  -  9n6" 

F.  Battery  cable  spreader 

G.  Baking  soda  and  water  sGlution-(two  tablespoons  of  braking  soda  to' one 
pint  of  water) 

H.  Battery  anti-porrosion  paste  ' 

r.     Battery 'post  and  cable  cleaner''  ♦  . 

J.  ^«^attery  lift  strap-  ^  '  ^       .  .  < 

•  • 

II.    Procedure      '     ^  '         *'  ^ 

A.    Disconnect  battery  cables  from  the*  b,attery  posts  (Figure  1) 

(NOTE:  Always  fiisconnect  the  ground^d^battery  .cable  first  to  avoid  short 
circuits.)    '       *  '  *  -  j  . 

^       FIGURE  1        ,  •  - 


'    '  JOB  5HEET  #1 

Remove  the  battery  hold-down 
Remove  the  battery  from  the  rpachine 


(NOTE:  Use  a  suitable  battery  lift  strap  to  lift  the  battery  from  the  battery 
tray.)  •     '    .  * 

Inspect  the  battery  tray  for  dirt  or  corrosion 

(NOTE:  Clean  with  baking  soda  and  water  as  required.) 

Check  battery  cables  for  worn  op^frayed^insulation, 

,Clean  battery  cable  clamps, and  battery  post  (Figure  2) 

0  ^  * 


FIGURE  2 


(NOTE:  Battery  posts  and  inside  of  battery  cable  clamps  must  be  clean 
and  bright.) 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


Remove  loose  dirt  and  corrosion  particles  from  top  of  battery  (Figure  3) 


FIGURE  3 


Brush  soda  w'ater  solution  on  battery,,  battery^ post,^clamps,  and  battery 
hold-down  (Figure  4) 


FIGURE  4  ' 


(NOTE:  Keep  water  and_  soda  from  entering  .the"  battery  through  the  vent 
holes  in  the  vent  caps.) 


JOB  SHEET  #  1 


Wash  away  residue  with  clean  water  (Figure  5) 


>FIGh^RE.5 


(NOTE:  Remove  all  residue  that  may  have  lodged  around  battery^  frame, 
or  parts  ojf  the  vehicle.)       '      ^  '        •  » 

Dry  the  battery  and  battexy-  cables  with  a^clei^^  cloth 

Set  the  batterv/into  pface  usiftg  a  lift  strap 

(NOTE:  Pos^on  the  battery  to  allow  for  correct  batter/ cable  attachment.) 
Install  the  battery  hold-down  clamp  or  strap  and  tighten  securely 
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.  •    .  JOB  SHEET  #1  • 

 ^  / 

M.  "^^"Rebonnect  batkry  c^b\es  to  the  battery  posts  (Figure  6) 


FIGURE  ■6 


Battery  Post  Slightly  Above  Clamps 


Correct  Battery  Cable  Position 


(NOTf:  Always  reconnect  the  power  cable  first  and  the  ground  cable  last.) 


P. 

Q. 


Tighten  the  -battery  c^bl|  ctemp^Wurely  • 

(NOTE:  Use  care  to  avoid  twisting  the -bauery  cable  post.) 

Spread  a  coating  fti  bauery  Snti-corrosion  paste  oventhe  Cable  clamps  and 
terminals  » *         ^  ' 


Remove  vent  caps  and  check  Electrolyte  level  in  all  cells  ^ 
Add  water  li  necjessary  to  bring  electrolyte  up  to  proper  level 
(NOTE:  Do  not  overfill.) 


/ 
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BATTERY  SERVICE 
UNIT  VI 

JOB  SHEET  #2--CHECK  A  BATTERY  WITH'  A  HYD 


Tools  and  equipment 

A.  Shop  towels  % 

B.  Hydrometer 
Procedure 

A.  Remove  vent  caps  from  battwV 

B.  Insert  the  hydrometer 'into  the  first  cell 


TER 


) 


2 


C.     Squeeze  the  rubber  bulb  to  draw  electrolyte  into  the  hydrometer  tp' suspend 


the  float 


(NOTE:  If  the  electrolyte  levells  too  low,  add  water,  charge  for  one  hour, 
and  recheck,) 

Make  sure  the  float  is  not  bumping  the  top  of  the  hydrometer  tube  or 
sticking  to  th"^  side  o'f  the  tube 

E.    Take  reading  .at  eye  l^el  (Figure  1) 


FIGURE  1 


,    Hold  Tube  Vertical 


Do  Not'Suck  In 

Too  Much  Electrolyte 
7 


Float  Must  Be  Free 


Take  Reading  At 
Eye  Level 


(NOTE:  Write  down  reading  for  eac^i  x:ellj 
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JOB  SHEET  #2 

F.  Squeeze  bulb  to  return  electrolyte  to  .cell 

G.  ^Repeat  for  other -cells 

H.  Adjust  the  headings  for  temperature  •  ^ 

(NOTE:  Add  four  gravity  points  (0.004)  to  the  reading  for\eyery  lO^^F. 
^     above  80^.  Subtract^four gravity  points  (0.004)  for  each  lO""  below  80-F.) 

I.  Specific^  gravity  should  read  from  1.215  to  1.2^0  (corrected  for  •BO^'F. 
electrolyte  temperature)         '  V  " 

J.     The  variation  ifT'readmbs  between  gells^shouW  be  no  mo^e  than  0.050 

K.    If  the  readi/fgs  are  not  within  the  above  mentioned  range,  further  testing 
ired  j 

Replace  /ent  caps  upon  con^fDletion  of  test 


/ 
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BATTERY  SERVICE 
UNIT  VI 


•    .  TEST 

Matqh  the  following  terms  with  the  correct  definitions. 

a.  Plates  ^  1.       Solution  of  water  and  sulphuric 


acid 

b.  Separators 

2.       The  larger  of  the  two  battery 

c.  , Electrolyte  ^  posts 

V 

d.  Cell  3.       Close  the  opening  in  eaoh  cell 

cover  and  provijd6  a  vent  to 

e. ^  Battery  case  .    allow  gases  to  escape  ^ 

f.  Vent  caps  4.       Insulate  the  negative  p|Kes 

from  the  positiva-^^tercs 

g.  Hydrometer   ;    \  ^.  ' 

5.       Store  active  nnraterials  , 

h.  Positive  post  -     wliich  bring  about  the 

chemical  reaction  to  provide  ' 


_i.   Specific  gravity      ^      '  electricity 


j.   Negative  post  6.     "The  smaller  of>  the  two  battery 

■  i 


fiosts  "^^ 


7.  *    Coi*isists, of  plates  of 'two- 

different  materials  immersed -in 
'^n  electrolyte  solution  that 
reacts  chemically  to  produce 
electricity 

8.  Hojds  the  cells  and  electrolyte 

to  roake  up  the  completed  battery 

9.  '    The  weight  of  a  solution  compared 

'to  distilled  wbter  that' has  a  reading 
.   of  1.000  ,  ' 

10.       An  instrument  which  measures 
specific  gravity  of  the 
electrolyte 


Nanie  two  functions  of  a  pattery. 


212D 


3.  L\%t  two  rules  associated  with  battery  safety. 
^     a.  ' 

,      b.  ■• 

4.  Demonstrate,  the  ability  to: 

a.  Remove/  clean,  service,  and  replace  a  battery. 

b.  Check  a  battery  with  a  hydrometer. 


(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,-ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed.) 
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BATTERY  SERVICE 
UNIT  VI 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a.  -  5 

b.  '  4 


c. 

d- 
e. 

f. 


1 
7 
8 
3 


g.  10 

i.  9 

j.  6  ' 
,  Any  two  of  the  following:^  >     '  V 

a.  *'  .To  supply  current  for  starting  the  engine 

b.  To  .supply  current  when  the  demand- exceefdl  the  output  of  the  charging 
•  system  ^  .  /  . 

c.  To  stabilize  the  voltage- in  the  system  during  operation 
two  of  the  following:  ^  ,  ^  ' 

^      ^  ■ ,    '  ' ;      /  ^ 

a.  Battery  electrolyte  must  not  be  allowed  to'spill  or  cpvr\e  in  contact  with 

chothing,  skin,  eyes,  of  car  paint 

I  .  .  ( 

b.  *  flames  or  spaffc 'musfc  be  keftt  away  from  a  battery  as  the  gases  given 

.off  .by  ^  battery  are  |Wy  explosive  ^ 

c.  Avoid  -shorting  * or  grounding  the  battery  during  servifce  or  removal 

I      -  /  ^  < 

Performance  skills  will  be|  evaluated' to  the  satisfaction  ^ of  jn^e' instructor. 
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SERVIGiNG  THE      ACTOR-LUBF#CATION  SYSTEM 

UNIT  VII 


TERMINAL  Q6JECTIVE 


_J  Ahm  the .compJetton  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  the  purposes. of 

the 'TO^fic^tion  system  and  select  the  rules  to  use  when  selecting  engine  oil.  He  should 
\      be  able  to  identify  >three  types  of  filter  a^ssemblie^' and  match  the  SAE  letter  designation 
•1      with  the^API  an^./fStTM  description.  The  student  should  demonstrate  the  ability  to  change 
•  crankcase  oH  and  replace  the  oil  filter.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through 
demonstration  and  byV«:oring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


•SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  the  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able^t6: 

1.       Match  ierms  associated  with  the  lubrication  system  when  given  the  correct 
definition. 

.  2.       Nar^ie  the  purposes  of  the  lubrjcatrng  system. 

J      1  y  ' 

3.  Select  from  a  list  the  conditions  that  affect  crani(<case 'oil  change  intervals. 

4.  Identify  three  types  of  filtajC 'assen^bljes,  *       .  - 

5.  Match  the  SAE  letter^esignation  to  thfe  API  and  ASTM^descdption.. 

6.  Select  from  a  list  the,  general  rules- to^u^e  when  selecting  engine  oils. 

7.  ^      List  the  steps  to  use  vv.hen  storing -and  -handling  engine  o.ils.  ' 

8.  Derjionstrate  the  ability  to:  •      •  \ 

a.  Change  crankcase  ^ojl. 

b.  Replace  the  oil  filter.    ,  *'  •  \  - 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-LUBRICATION  SYSTEM 

UNIT  VII  '  ,  ,-J 

■  / 

-  ^     .J   SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  ^ 


1^.    Instructor:         '  ^ 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  \ 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  job  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies.  > 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  sheet.  « 

F      Demonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outlined  in  job  sheets. 
O.    Give  test.  t 
II.    Student:  •  '  /  ^  / 

A.  ,Read  objectives.  "^^ 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  ,  Dernonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedures  outlined  m  the  job 

sheets. 

D.  Take  test.  '  -  ^ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  © 

I  ■  ■     '  . 

I.    IndDaed  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives       *  ^  -  - 

B.  Information  sheet  ^ 


\ 

4  \ 


C.  Tr^nsprarency  masters 

*  U      TM  1 -Purposes  ^of  Lubricants 
2.'  '    TM  2--Types  of  Filter  Assemblfes  -  ^ 

•  •  • 

D.  Job  sheets  '*'  • 
1^           1.       Job  Sheet- #1-Changing  Crankcase  Oil 

2.       Job  Sheet  #2-Replacing  an  Oil  Filter. 


ERiC    '  S"^  ^ 


1 


E.  Test  .  • 

*       ■•  • 

F.  Answers  to  test 

> 

References: 

A.  American  Association  for  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Tractor  Maintenance.'  Athens,  Geo/gia:  Foote  and  Davis 
(Division  of  McCall  Printing'  Company),  1970. 

American    Association    for   Agricultural    Engineering   and^  Vocational' 
Agriculture.  Tractor  Ft/els  and  Lubric^ts.  Athens,  Georgia:  Foote  and  Davis 
(Division  of  McG^II  Printing  Comply),  1970. 

C.  Fundamentals  of  Service,  Fuels,  Lubricants,  and  Coolants.  Moline,  Illinois: 
John  Deere  Servjce  Publications,  1970.1 
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SERVICING  THE  FARM  TRACTOR-LUBRICATION  SYSTEM  '  / 

UNIT.VII  .  ,      .  / 

s        ,     "  '  ■    .  ■     '  .' 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

I.    Terms  and  definitions  • 

A.  Friction--The  resistance  to  movement  between  any  two  objects  placed  jrt 
contact  with  each  other  •  • 

B.  Viscosity-A  measure  of  the  ability  of  an  oil  to  flow 

C.  API-American  Petroleum  Institute 

D.  SAE--Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 

E.  0^i•pan-'A  cover  .bottom  of  the^engine  providing  a  reservoir  for 


tSe  engine  oil      "  ^ 


^    ^  ^         R.     Oil  ftlter-A  'device  used  to  strain  the  engine  oil  thus  removing  abrasive 
particle?  ^ 

G,  ASTM-American  Society: "ifor  Testing  Materials  * 

H.  MIJL-Specifications  prepared  by  the  Ordinance  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Fofce 

11.^  Purposes:^of  iuJiirication  sysitem  (Transpareficy  1) 

A!    Lu^&tes  moving  parts  tcminimize  power  loss  from  friction  ^. 

B.  Acts  Is  a^'cooling  agent  to  remove  heat  from  engine  parts 

C.  Forms  a  seal  "betwee^  piston  rings,  an5J.  cylinder  walls 
,D.    Acts  as  a  jcfeaning  agent  •  ^ 
E.,   Absorbs  shock  between  bearings  and  other  parts 

•  '  III.'  Conditions  that  affect  oil  change  intervals 

A.    Erfgine  design  ^ 
^'  :      -8.   4  Kind  of  fuel  used 

•  ^  ^  *   C.    Oil  capacity  in  relation  to  the  size  and  horsepower  of  ^the  engine 
D:    toad  temperature  under  which  the  tractor  operates 
E.     Dirt  conditions  under  which  the  tractor  operates  •      *  . 

' .■    ^      :  '  ■  ■    •  . 

•         '  ^ 
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*  e 

♦ 

IV.    Filter  assemblies  (Transparency  2) 

\ 

A. 

,  B. 

Filter  bow) 'held  iiV  positibn  with  a  through  bolt' 
Filter  cartridge  held  in  place  with  cap  and  through  bolt 
"Spin-on"  double  fiJters  with  their  own  outer  sheiis 

C. 

V.    Oil  \}ass»fications 

/ 

t 

t 

SAE  Letter 
'  Designation 

API  Brief  Identification  and 
Engine  Service  Description 

ASTK*  Engine  Oil  Descrrption 

« 

SA  % 

Gasoftne^&  Diesel  Engine  Service 
SePr.ce  typical  of  engmes  operated  uncer  such 
mild  conaitions  thai  the  protection  afforded^ 
compounded  oils  is  not  required  This  dass-^ica- 
tion  has  no  performance  requirements 

Oil  without  aaaitive  except  that 
•t  may  contain  pour  and 'or 
foam  depressants 

• 

SB 
/ 

Mimmum  Duty  Gasonne  Engine  Service 

m»td  conditions  that  only  minimum  protection  af- 
•    forded  by  compounti^ng  is  desi/ed  Otis  designed 
•for  this  service  have  oeen  used  smce  the  I930's 
and  ptovide  only  anti-scuff  caoabiitty,  and  resis* 
tance  to  o<I  oxtdat.cn  and  bearmg  corrosion 

Provides  some  ^mZ-oxidant  a^d 
anti-scuf{  capabilities. 

• 

* 

- 

SC 

7964  GdSOhne  Engine  Warranty  Servfce  ^ 
Service  typical  of  gasonne  engines  in  T964'*through 
1967  models  of  passenger  cars  and  truck's  operat- 
ing under  engine  manufacturers  warranties  m  ef- 
fect during  those  model  years.  Oils  designed  for 
-this  service  provide  control  of  high  and  low  tem- 
perature deposits  wear  rust  and  corrosion  m  gas- 
oline engines. 
 %  

OtI  mating  the  1964-1S67  re- 
quirements of  the  automobile 
^manufacturers    Intended  pri- 
marily for  use  in  passenger 
cars.  Provides  iow  temperature 
antl-^udg'e  and  anti-rust  per- 
formance.                       •  ,  , 

> 

SD 

1968  ^Gasohne  Engine  Warranty  Service 
Service  typical  of  gasoline  engines  m  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  beginning  with  1968  models  and 
operating  under  engine  manufacturers'  warranties. 
Oils  designed  for  this^service  provide  more  pro- 
tection from  high  and  Tow  tejnperature  engine^e- 
posits.  wear,  rust  and  corrosion  tn  gasoline'  er^ 
gtnes  than  oils  for  Af^l  Service  Classfftcation  S6 
and  may  be  used  when  oils  for  API  Service  Classi- 
ficationtec  are  recommendeiJ  ' 

Oil  rrreettng  the  requirements  ' 
of  thek automobile  manufactur- 
es since  1968.  Intended  pri- 
marily for.  use  in  passenger 
cars.  Provides  low  temperature 
anti-sludge  and  anti*just^  per- 
formance. 

■/' 

> 

• 

,  V 
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CAP  L AHar 

Designation 

API  RHaf  IdAntificAtlnn  jinH 

Engine  Service  Description 

ASTM  Engine  Oil  Description 

CA 

Light  Duty  Diesel  Engine  Service 
Service  typflal  of  diesel  engines  operated  in  mild 
to  moderate  duty  with  high  quality  fuels.  Occasion- 
ally has  included  gasoline  engines  in  mila  service. 
Oils  designed  for  this  service  were  widely  used  m 
the  late.1940's  and  I950*s.  These  oils  provide  pro- 
tection from  bearing  corrosion  and  from  high  tem- 
perature deposits  in  normally  aspirated  diesel  en- 
□ines  when  usinn  fuels  of  such  ouaiitv  that  thev 
impose  no  unusual  requirements  for  wear  and  de- 
posit protection 

Oil  mating  the  requirements 
.  of  MIL-L-2104A.  For  use  in  gas- 
oline" and  naturally  aspirated' 
diesel  engines  operated  on  low 
sulphur  fuel.  The  MIL-L-2>104A 
Specification  was  issued  in 
19S4. 

CB 

Moderate  Duty  Diesei  Engine  Service 
Service  typical  of  diesel  engines  operated  m  rruld 
to  moderate  duty,  but  with  lower  quality  fuels 
which  necessitate  more  protection  from  wear  and 
depositSv'OccasfonaJly  has  included  gasoline  en- 
gines in  mild  service.  Oils  des'igned  for  thts  serv- 
ice were  introduced  in  1949.  Such  oils  provide 
necessary  protection  from  bearing  corrosion  and 

pirated  diesel  engines  with  higher  sulfur  fuels. 

Oil  for  use  in  gasoltne  and  nat- 
'  urally  aspirated  diesel  engines 
Inclu^Jes    MIU-L-2104A  oils 
where  the  diesel  engine  test 
«  was  run  using  high  sulfur  fuel 

CC 

Moderate  buty  Dies^  &  Gasofme  Engine  Servtce 
Service  typical  of  lightly  supercharged  diesel  en- 
gines operated  in  moderate  to  severe  duty  arKJ  has 
included  certain  heavy-duty,  gasoline  engines.  Oils 
designed  for  this -service  were  introduced  in  1961 
and  used  in  many  trucks  and  in  industrial  and  con- 
struction equipment  and  farm  tractors.  The^  oils 
provide  protection  from  high  temperature  dVposits 
in  iiyniiy  supcrcnargcu  utcacia  anu  ai^^  iruni  luai, 
corrosion  and  low  temperature  deposits  m  gaso- 
line engmesr.' 

Oil  meeting  requirements  of 
MIL-L-2104B.  Provides  low  tem- 
perature anti-sludge,  anti-rust 
and  lightly  supercharged  diesei 
engTne^^rformance.  The  MIL- 
L-2104B  specification  was  is* 
sued  in  1984. 

CD 

Severe  Duty  Diesel  Engine  Service 
Service  typical  of  super dTtstJed  diesel  engines  in 
h?^-speed.  high-output  duty  requiring  highly  ef-* 
fect^e  control  of  wear  and  deposits.  Oils  designed  J 
for  this  service  were  introduced  in  1955.  and  pro- 
vide f)rotection  from  bearing  corrosion  and  from 
high  temperature  deposit^  in  supercharged  diesel 
engines  when  using  fuels  of  a  wide  quality  range. 

/ 

Oil  nreeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
Series  3  specification.  Provides 
moderatelV  supercharged  die- 
sel engine  performance.  The 
Series  3  specification  w%s  es- 
tablished by  Caterpillar  in  1955. 
The  related  MIL-L-45199B 
specification  was  issued  in. 
1968. 
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.  INFORMATION  SHEET  / 

*         ■  -       '  / 

VI.  Selecting  engine  oils    ^  /  •  ^ 

*\   J  • 

A.    Use  reputable  brands  of  oil  of  the  proper  viscosity  and  service  ratings  as 
outlined  in  the  operator's  manual 

(NOTE:  If  the  manufactu^r  has  a  special  oil  whjch  does  a  better  job,  use 
only  that  oil  in  your  engine.) 

^  B.     Drai«>  and  change  oil  at  recommended  intervals  * 

(NOTE:  For  exact  intervals,  see  the  machine yoperatcx's  manual.  Always 
$     drain  out  oil  wh'ile  it  is  hot  and  before. the  sludge  settles.)  ^ 

C.  Select  oaly  oris  which  have  been  performance  tested 

D.  Oils  carrying  a  similar  MIL  specification  can  be  mixed  even  though  obtained 
from  different  suppliers  -  ^ 

E.  Bring  the  engine  up.  to  normal  operating  temperature  each  time  it  is  used 
(NOTE:  This  will  help  reduce  engine  wear.) 

F.  Keep  oil  containers  covered,  sealed,  and  protected  to  prevent  contamination 
.   '           by  dirt  or  water 

VII.  Storing  and  handling  engine  oils 

A.  Store  oil  inside  v^enever  possible  in-  clean,  closed  cabinets  or  rooms 

tNOTE:  It  is  best  to  keep  oil  relatively  warm  in  the  winter.)  «  .  ^  - 

B.  ^  If  stored  outside,  lay  oil  barpls  on  their  sides;  if  they  cannot  be  laid  on 

their  sides,  tilt  them  slightly 

.1^  '  ■* 
(NOTE:  Turn*  th^barrel  so  that  the  bung  is  at  the  high  side,  away  from 
'any  water  which  ^llects.)  ^ 

C.  Keep  oil^ungs  drawn  tight  • 

D.  Rinse  oil  containers  and  funnels  in  solvent  after  use  •  - 

■     ^  — 

f  ^       (NOTE:  Cover  them  to  keep  out  dirt,  or  store  them  upside  down.) 

E.  When  adding  oil,  clean  all  dirt  from  around  the  "filler  cap  before  removing  *\ 
it  '  '        \  ,  ^ 

(NOTE:  Do  the  same  before  unscrewing  an  oil  filter  or  a.  filter  cap.) 

i  ^         '.   ■    •  ' 


1^ 
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SERVICING  THE  FARM  TRACTOR-lObRICATION  SYSTEM. 

UNIT  VII 

JOB  SHEET  #1--fcHANGING  CRANi^CASE  OIL 


Tools  and  'materials  needed 

A.  '  Wrench  for  drain^^plug 

B.  Clean  rags 

C.  ^CiSmtainer  for  old  oil 


D.    New  o\l  of  grade  ahd  type  recommended  for  your  tractor 
II.    Procedure  ^ 

A.  Operate  engine  until  thoroughly  heated  ^  ^ 

(NOTE:  Oil  will  drain  more  completely  while  hot;  more  of  the  contaminants 
are  removed  while  the  oil  is  stilPagitated.  If  crankcase  is  drained  .while 
oil  is  cold,  some  of  the  more  highly  contaminated  oil  may  remain  in. the 
engine.) 

B.  Remove  drain  plug  (clean  if  of  magnetic  type) 

(NOTE:  .Use  a  wrench  that  fits  the  drain  plug,  not  a  pair  of  pliers.  Pliers 
will  gradualjy  round  off  the  corners  of  the  plug  until  it  will  be  difficult 
'  to  either  remove  or  tighten  \U  '  ' 


ankcase  to  drain  for  several  minutes 


(NOTE:  This  allows  time  for  dil  to  drain  from  various  parti^of  the  engine. 
This  is  important  in  order  to  remove  as  much  dirt  laden  oil  as  possible. 

If  it  Is  time  for  an  oil  filter  change,  remove  the  filter  while  oil  is  ^ing 
drained.)  '      '  - 

?  ' 
D.  '  Replace  drain  plug  ,  • 

(NOTE:  If  drain  plug  is  eqipped  with  a  gasket,  be  sure  it  is.  in  place  on 
the  drain  plug.  Tighten  the  plug.  (Do  not  overtighten  or  cross  thread.)  |f 
fijter  elenjent  was  removed,  install  a  new  one.  Follow -procedures  in  Job 
Sheet  #2.)  ' ' 


Refill  crankcase  with  new  oil 

(NOTE:  Be  extr.a  careful  that  the  tops  of  oil  cans  are  thoroughly  clean\ 
(Figure  1).  Chefck  the  funnel,  or  any  containers  you  may  be  usin§,'to  make 
certain  they  'are  free  of  dirt  (Figure  2).  No  amount  of  filtering  will 
completely*  take  the  place  of  the  care  you  use  when  you  refill  with  new 
oil. 
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'  JOB  SHEET  #1    .  «  ^      '  , 

One  to  three  extra  quarts  will  probably  be  needed,  if  you  changed  oil  filters, 
to  recharge  th6  new  filter.  Check  the  operator's  manuSt-for  the  requirements 
of  your  tractor.  ,  ^  . 

Use  the  viscosity  arid  type  of  oil  recommended  in  your  operator's  manual.) 

FIGURE  1  '  FIGURE  2 


Start  engine  and  operate  it  for  a  ,few  minutes  •at  a  low.rpm  (revokjtions 
per  minute)  ■  "         .  - 

(NOTE:  This  gives  .the  oil  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  oil  filter  and  establish 
a  true  Tevel  on, the,  dip  stick.  ^      .s.  ^       I  . 

Also  check  the  pressure  gage  to -make  certain  the'  oil  pump  is  working 
properlV^) 


G.    Check  for  oil  leaks 


(NOTE-:  Observe  area  around  drain  plug  and  around  fi^lter  element  if  filter 
was  changed.)  •  '  .  ' 

H.  Check  oil  level  on  dip  "stick 

.  4  * 

«  S* 

(NOTE:  If  oil  is  not  to  the  "full"  line,  add  until  it.  reaches  that  level. 
Do  not  overfill;  this  increases  oil  consumption  and  causes joi'l  foaming.) 

I.  Store  used  oil  in  a  drum  or  small  closed  container 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-LUBRICATION  SYSTEM 

U1MIT  VII  '  '  ^ 


JOB  SfTEET  #2-REPLACING  AN  6lL  FILTER 


L*    Tool^  and  materials  needed 

A.  New  filter  cartridge 

B.  Clean  rags 


C.    Container  to  catch  waste  oil 


D. 
E. 


Wrenches, 'if  needed  to  loosen  oV  tighten  , filter  <;ap  or  ^owl 
Cleaning  solvent-Kerosei^.  or  cliese{*?fuel  ^ 


II.    Procedure  ^ 


A.    Find' location  of  oil  filter 


WMOTE:  See  Figure  1.) 


FIGURE  1 


Drain  Plug 


Side  of  Engine 


Under  Engine  Crankcase 


Irfside  Crankcase 


B.  ^  Wipe  dirt  fr6rTt  filtet  and  from  around  filter  area" 


JOB  SvHEET  #2 


Remove  drain  plug  (if  provided)  from  base  of  filter  (Figure  2)  and  catch 
oil  in  jar^        ,      '  , 


FIGURE  2 


(NOTE:  Removal  of  the  plug  drains  out  much  of  the  dirt  ahead  of  removing 
the  filter  element  Some  filters  are  not  equipped  with  drain  plugs;  draining 
'  .aptipn  is  secured  v^^hen  the  bowl  or  filter  body  js  removed.) 

,D.    Loosen  filter  bowT  or  cover  and  remove 
E.     Remove  old  filter  cartridge  and  discard  it 

\ 

(NOTE:  Do  not  try  to  clean  the  old  filter  element  (unless  it  is  the  old 
style  screen  type).  Abrasives  embedded  in  filter  material  are  difficult  or 
impossible  to  remove.)  "  ^ 


'Si  I 
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JOB  SHEET  #2 


V 


Clean  ioside  of  filter  bowl  and  base  with  |<cerosene  or  diesel  fuel  (Figure 

3)-     '     "  "  '  .   ,  .  .  , 

(NOTE:  This  is  to  rem6ve  dirt  deposits.  Use  a  clei.n  c^h  and  clean  solvent 
solution.) 

FIGURE  3    '      '  ^ 


Kerosene  or  Diesel  Fuel 


G.  Replace  and  tighten  drain  pTu^  (if  one  was  removed)  ^ 

H.  Install  new  gasket,  if  supplied 'ii^ith  filter 

(NOTE:  New  gaskets  are  usually  supplied  with  new  filters.  Howe\;er,  if  a 
new  gasket  is  not  ai^ailable, , examine  the  old  one.  It  may  still  be  usable. 
With  a  "spin-on"  type,  of  filter  you  c^n  reduce  the  chance  of  damaging 
the  gasket  by  first  applying -a  slight  amount  of  crankcase  oil , or  grease  to 
the  gasket  before  the  filter  is  screwed  into  position.) 

I.  Install  new  filter  unit  jVy^  ^  . 

(NOTE:  If  your  replacement  cartridge  is  the  type  that  is  installed  in  a  filter 
'  bowl,  rotate  the  element  slightly  to  help  it  become  sealed.  Do  not  apply 
much  pressure  because  the  seals  can  be  easily  damaged.  If  you  have  a  spin-on 
filter  that  uses  a  rubber  gasket,  turn  the  filter  on  until  the  gasket  contacts 
;  the  base,  then  tighten  no  more- than  one-half  turn.  This  keeps  from  over 
tightening  which  distorts  the  gasket  and  causes  leaks.) 


J.  Replace 
(NOTE:' 


ilter  bowl  (if^.of  that  type)  and  tighten  in  place 
Tighten  just  enough  to  form  a  seal.  Too  much  tightening  damages 


the  gaskj?t(s).) 

Operate  engine  and  check  for  leakage  around  filter^ 

(NOTE:  T^is  is  important.  A  small  leak  can  cause  enough  oil  loss  to  damage 
your  engine.)  • 


JOB  SHEET  #2        '  ^ 

\  - 

I 

Check  oil  level  and  add  oil  if  needed       '    '  \ 

(NOTE:  Most  filter  elements  require  about  one  additional  quart' to  recharge 
them.  However  some  require  more,  even  as  much  as  three  <^uarts.)  - 


SERViaNG  THE  TRACTOR-  LUBRlTTATION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  VM"'  .  V 
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TEST 


•y. 


Match  the^terms  on  the  right  to  the  proper  definition! 

1. 


3.  A  measure  of  the  ability  of  an 
oil  to  flow       ^  '  j 

b.  A  c6ver  ot\  the  bottom  of  the 
engine  providing  a  reservoir  ' 
for  the  engine  oil 

c.  American^  Petroleum  Institute 

d.  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 

e.  The  resistance  to  movement 
between  any  two'  objects  placed 
in  contact  with  each  other 


2. 
3. 
4. 
.5. 
6. 

J 

7. 
8. 


f/  A  device  used  to  strain  the 
engine'  oiT  thus  removing  abrasive 
particles  ^ . 


 g,  American  Society  for*  Testing  = 

'  \  Materials  '  - 

\  h.  Specifications  prepared  by  Jhe 

Ordinance  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Army^,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 


Friction 
Viscosity 
API  . 
SAE 
Oil  pan 
OiTTfttCT- 
MIL 
ASTM 


Name  ,three  purposes  of'  the  lubricatiprf  system. 

I 

a., 
b. 

c: 

Select  from  the  list  below  the  conditions'*  that  affect  cran^pase  oil  change 
intervals.  Place  an  "X"  by  the.  correct  conditions.      -  ^  ' 

 ^a.  Kind  of  fuel  used  ^  ) 

_2  b.  Dirt  conditions  under  which  the  tractor operates 

c.  Qil  capacity  in  relation  to  the  size  and  horsepower  of  the  engine 

'  d."  Price  of  oil  and  filter 

I   e^Load  temperature  under  which  the  tractor  operates 
_f.  Skill  of  operator  " 
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Identify  three  types  of  filter  assemblies  by  matching  the  assemblies  below  with 
the  proper  illustration  • 

 a.  Filter  bowl  held  in 

^   .  position  with  a  through  .  • 

bolt      '  '       "  .  ,  * 

s 

 b.  "Spin-on"  double  filter 

with  outer  shell 

.  c.  Filter  cartridge  held 
in  place  with  cap  and 


and  through  t)6lt 


I: 
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Match  the  SAE  letter  designation  on  the  right  to  the  proper  API  and  ASTM 
description. 


d.. 


V 


Moderate  Duty  Diesof  Engine  Service 
Service  typical  of  du'Hdl  engines  operated  in  mild 
to  moderate  duty,  but  with  lower  quality  fuels 
which  necessitate  more  protection  from  wear  and 
deposits  Occasionally  has  included  gasoline  en* 
gmes  in  rqild  service  Oils  designed  lor  this  serv 
ice  were  introduced  in  1949  Such  oils  provide 
necessary  protection  from,  bearing  corrosron  and 
from  high  temperature  deposits  m  normally  as« 
pirated  diesel  engtnes  with  higher  sulfur  fuels 


Oit  for  use  in  gasoline  and  nat- 
urally aspirated  diesol  engines  1 
Includes   MtL-L-2104A  oils 
where  the  diesel  <^gine  test 
was  run  using  high  sulfur  (uet 


Ught  Duty  Di«sel  Engine  Service 
Service  typical  of  diesel  engines  operated  in  mild 
to  moderate  duty  with  high  qualily  fuels  Occasion- 
ally has  included  gasoline  engmerip  mild  service 
Oils  iJesigned  for  this  service  were  widely  used  in 
the  we  1940's  and  1950's  These  oils  p'ovide  pro- 
tdctt^n  from  beariHqcorrosion  and  from  high  tem* 
perature  defK^mt^  irfHormally  aspirated  diesel  en-^ 
gmes  when  i^ir^  fiwls  of  such  quality  that  they 
impose  no  unusual  i^quirements  for  wear  arKJ  de- 
posit protection 

Oil  meeting  the'feqMiremerrts,  j 
of  MIL-L-2104A  Fd^u^ingas-  i 
oline  and,  naturally  aspiratejd 
diesel  engines  operated  on  tow 
sulphur  fuel.  The  MIL'L«2104A 
Specification  was  issued  in 
1954. 

o  « 

Minimum  Duly  Gasoline  Engine  Service 
Service  typical  of  engines  operated  under  such 
mtid  conditions  that  only  minimum  protection  af- 
forded by  compoundtng  <$  desired  Oils  designed 
for  this  service  have  been  used  smce  the  1930s 
and  provide  only  anti-sculf  capability  and  resis- 
tance to  oil  oxidatton  and  bearing  corrosion 

Provides  some  anti-^xidant  and 
antt-scuff  capabilities 

Severe  Duty  Dtesel  Engine  .§ervice 
Service  typical  of  supercharge^(\dieset  engines  m 
hrgh-speed,  high-output  duty  requiring  highly  ef- 
fective control  of  wear  and  deposits  Oils  designed 
(or  IhiS  service  were  introduced  in  ]955,'  and  pro- 
vfde  protection  from  bearing  corrosion  and  from 
high  temperature  deposits  in  supercharged  diesel 
engines  when  using  fuels  of  a  wide  quality  range. 

Oil  meeting  Jhe  requ'rcments 
of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
Series  3  specification,  Provides 
moderately  supercharged  die- 
set  engirie  performance  The^ 
Series  3  specification  was  es- 
tablished by  Caterpillar  tn  1955 
The  related  MIL-L'45199B 
specification  was  issued  in 
1968^ 

Moderate  Duty  Diesel  &  Gasohne  Engin4  Service 
Service  typical  of  lightly  supercTharged  diesel  en- 
gtnes operated  tn  moderate  to  severe  duty  and  has 
included  certain  heavy-duly.  gasoline  engtnes  Oils 
designed  for  this  service  were  introduced  m  1961 
and  used  in  many  trucks  and  in  industrial  and  con- 
struction equipment  and  farm  tractors,  These  oils 
provide  protection  from  high  temperature  deposits 
in  tightly  supercharged  diesels  and  also  from  rust, 
corrosion  and  low  temperature  deposits  m  gaso* 
tine  engines 

Oil  meetjng  requirements  of 
MtL*L-2t04B  Provides  tow  tem- 
pecatuie  anti-sludge,  anti-rust 
and<lfghtty  supercharged  diesel 
engine  performance.  The  MIL* 
L-2104B  s(>ecification  was  is^ 
sued  in  1984. 

1966  Gasoline  Engine  \^arranty  Service 
Service  typical  of  gasohne  engines  'n  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  beginning  with  1968  models  ar>d 
Operating  under  engine  manufacturers'  #^arranties 
Oils  designed  foe  this  service  provide  more  pro- 
?  t^tK>n  from  high  and  tow  temperature  engine  de* 
posits,  wear,  rust  and  corrosion  in  gasoline  en- 
gines than  Oils  for  API  Service  Classification  SC 
and  may  be  used  w|^en  oils  for  API  Service  Classf 
(ication  SC  are  recommended 

Oil  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Automobile  manufactur- 
ers since  1968.  intended  pri- 
rranly  for  use  in  passenger 
cars  Provides  low  temperature 
an|i-sludge  and  antitrust  ^rr 
tor  mane  e.  ^ 

1964  Gasoline  Engine  Warranty  Service  *  v 
'  Service  typical  of  gasoline  engines  in  1964  through 
1967  models  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  operat- 
ing under  engine  manufacturers  warranties  in  ef- 
fect during  those  model  years  Oils  designed  for 
this  service  provide  cental  of  high  and  low  tem- 
perature deposits,  wear,  rust  and  corrorsion  in  gas' 
Oline  engir^es  -  ' 

0)1  me^eting  the  1964-1967  re- 
quirements of  the  lautomobite 
manufacturers  Inter^dcd  pri- 
marily for  'use  m  passenger 
cars  Provides  low  temperature 
anti-^ludge  ancT  anti-rust  per- 
formance ^ 

Utility  Gasohne  &  Die'sel  Engine  Servtce 
Service  typical  of  en^'mes  operated  under  such, 
mitd  conditions  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
compounded  o>ls  isunot  required  This  classitica* 
tion  has  no  performance  requirements  ' 

Oil  without  additive  except  that 
it  may  contain  pour  and/or 
loam  depressants  ^ 

1.  .CA 

2.  CC 

3.  CB 

4.  CD 

5.  SA 

6.  SB 

7.  SC 

8.  SD 
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7=" 


.  8. 


Select  from  the  lisrT5etovt4he^eneral  rules  to  use  when  selecting  your  engine 
oil.  Place- an  "X"  by  the  propf — 

a^^se  reputable  brands*  of  oil  of  the  fJro^^r-viscosity  and  service  ratings 
as  outlined  -in  the  operator's  manual 

 b.  Drain  and  change  oil  at  the  beginning  of' each  winter,  s^ng,  and 

summer  season 

^     c.  Select  only  oils  which  have  been  performance  tested 


d.  Oils  carrying  a  simular-MIL  specification  can  not  be  nrjixed  if  obtained 
from  different' suppliers 


List  three.  $teps  to  use  in  storing  and*  handling  engine  oils, 
a. 
b. 
c. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Change  cranl^ase  oil. 

b.  Replace  the  oil  filter. 


j[NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accom^plished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed-) 


i 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-LUBRICATION  SYSTEM 

UNIT  VII 


ANSWERS  To  TEST 


a.  2 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

f: 


h. 


5 
3 
4 
1 
6 
8 
7 


Any  three  of  the  following 


/ 


a.  Lubricates  mdving  parts  to?  minimize  pbvyer  Moss  from  friction 

b.  ■  Acts'^ajtfa^  coolmg.  agent  to  remove  heat  from  engine  parts 
ms  a  seal  between  piston  rings  and  cylinder^walls 

d.  Acts  as  a  cleaning  ^ent 

e.  Absorbs  shock'  between  bearings  and  other  parts 
a 


c 
e 

.a,  1 


b.. 

0. 

a. 
b. 


3 
2 
3 
1 
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g.  7  •  /  > 

I' , 

h.  5 

a 
c 

Any  three  of  the  following: 

a.  Store  oil  inside  whenever  possible  in  clean,  closed  cabinets  or  rooms  • 

b.  If  stored  outside,  lay  oil  barrels  on  their  sides;  if  they  cannot  be  laid  on 
their  sides,  tilt  them  slightly 

c.  Keep  oill,  bungs  drawn  tight  . 

d.  Rinse  t>il  contaiagrs  and  funnels  in  solvent  after  use  v 


e.     When  adding  oil,  clean  all  dirt  from  around  the  filler  cap  before  removing 
it    .  '  '       ,  ' 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

■     :  •  1 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 
UNIT  .  VI 1 1 


TERMINAL  QBJECTIVjE 


.  i 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match  the  fuel  system 
components  'with  the  proper  pu/fpose  and  match  the  types  of  fuel  filters  and  sediment 
bowls  to  the  co(;rect  drawing  /f  each.  He  should  be  able  to  clean  the  sediment  bowl 
and  fuel  filter,  change  the  diesel  fuel  filter,  bleed  fupl  Jines  on  diesel  engines,  and  remove 
water  and  sediment  from  ^diesel  fuel.  This  khoivledge  will  be  evidenced  through 
demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent       the  unit  ^test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

'After  the  completion  of  Ihis  unit,  the  student  should  *be  able  to: 
*  1.       Explain  in  writing  the  purpose  of  the  fuel  system. 

2.  Match  the  fuel  system  component  with  the  proper  definition. 

3.  Match  th^  types  of  fuel  filters  and  sediment  bowls  to  the  correct  drawing 
df  each.  ;  '  . 

4.  Discuss  in  writing  how  often  the  sediment  bowl  and  fuel  filter  should  be 
clegped. 

5.  D^Tionstrate  the  ^ility  to:  •  .  ' 

a.  Clean  the  sediment  bowl  and  fuel  filter. 

b.  Change  the  diesel  fuel  filter.  > 

c.  Bleed  fuel  lines  on  diesel  engines. 

.  •  d.     Remove  water  and  sediment  from  diesel  .fuel.  -  , 


-5 


(n 
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.SERVICING  the^tractor-fu^l:  S'^STEM 

unit'  VIII  ■ 


I  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Ipstructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

#^  ^  ,  , 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  job  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  ^ 

D.  PUcuss  information  sheet.  .  *  \ 

E.  Demonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outlined  in  the  joB  sheets. 
F^^^ve^est.  »  • 

II.  Students:  ^ 

A.  Read  objectives.  -  —  ^ 

B.  Study  information-  sheet. 

C.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  job 
sheets.  ^ 

'  <  D:    Take  test.  ,  ^ 

INSTRUCTIOiSIAL  MATERIALS 

I..    Included  in  this  unit',* 
.  -   A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Job  sfieets 

*1.       Job  Sheet  ^1-Clean  the  Sediment  Bowl  and  Pv^el  Filter 

.2.       Job' Sheet  #2"Change  the 'Diesel  Fuel  Filter 

^.,'-3.       Job  Sheet  #3-Bleed  Fuel  Lines  on  Diesel  Engines*         *  « 

4.    ^  Job  Sheet  #4-Remove  Water  and  Sediment  from  Diesel  Fuel 

D.  Test 


E.  -Answers  to  test  .  -  .  r 


X 


ReferjfinQes:                                       •                     ^  -  " 

A.  Aryferican  Association  for  Agncultural  Engineering  and  Vocational 
/wiculture.  Tractor  Maintenance,  Athens,  Georgia:  Foote  and  Davis 
tmvision  of  McCall  Printing  Co.),  1970. 

B.  y^American  Association  for ,  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Tractor  Operation  and  Daily  Car^  Athens,  Georgia:  Foote 

,  and  Davis' (Division  of  McCall  PrJnting),  1970. 


,  BE5T  COPY  AVfllUBLE 
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SERVICING  THE  TARM-TR ACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 
UNIT  VIII         *  ~ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.  Purpose  of  the  fuel  system-rTo  supply  a  combustible  mixture  of  air  and  fuel 
to  the  engine  cyclinders  ^ 

II.  Components  of  the  fuel  system 

A.  Fuel  tank-A  reservoir  to  store' fuel  for  engine  use 

B.  Sediment^  bowl  and  fj^ter- Allows  water  to  settle  out  and  catches  particles 
of  scale,  rust,  or  foreign  nf>atter.  that  will  clog  a  carburetor" 

C.  Fuel  pump-Pumps  fuel  from  the  tank  to  the  carburetor 

D.  Cafburetor-A  device' for  automatically  mixing  fuel  and  air  in  the  proper 
proportion^  for  a  combustible  mixture 

E.  Fuel  linps-Used  to  carry  fuel  from  the  fuel  tank  to  the  carburetor 

F.  Air-cleaner-Used  to  filter  grit  and  dust  from  the  air  entering  the  carburetor' 

b.  Diesel  injection-pump-Applies  high  pressure  to  the  fuel  (1600  to  3200  psi) 
which  is  used  by  the  injector  noz?les  to  make  a  fine  mist  of  the  fuel  as 
it  is  sprayed  into  the  cylinder  ^  '        '       *  ^ 

(NOTE:  Each  cylinder  has  a  separate  injection  pump.)  * 


ii 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

III.   Types      fuel  filters  and  sediment  bowls  \       \  ' 

A.    Glass  bowl  with  screen  fiber  commonly  used  on  gasoline  and  diesel  tractors 

.      ^^^^:>m^        To  Carburetor* 
Shut-Off  Valve 


BEST  COPY  fflftilABLE 


Filter  Screen 


Filter  Bowl 


B.    Metal  bowl  with  felt  filter  and  screen  soften  used  on  LP-gas  tractors 


Vapor  Valve 
LP-Gas  Fuel  Tank  ' 


Liquid  Valve 


Drain  Plug 


Sediment 


ERIC 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

C.    Diesel  fuel  filter  used  on  diesel  tractors 
^Wing  Nut' 


Washer 


Element 


Reservoir 


D.    Edge-typfe  (disc),  filter  sometimes  used  with  either  liquid  or 


INFORMATION  SHE^T 

When  to, clean  se*diment.  bowl  and  iue\  filter  *  * 

A.    Recx)mmendations  for  gasoline  and  diesel  tractor?  vary  from  ten  hours  of 
operation  to  as  long  as  900  hours  ' 

(NOTE:  Recommendations  depend  on  make  and  type  of  tractor.  Check 
the  operators  manual  for  the  time  interval  reqommended  for  your  tractor.) 

-  LP-Ga's  tractors  service  intervals  vary  from  100  hours  to  yearly 

(NOTE:  One  company  suggests  that  the  LP-Gas  filter  be  cleaned  when  it 
becogries  clogged.  Clogging,  is  rather  easily  discovered  with  LP-Gas  because 
^  the  clogging  action  delays  liquid  movement  so"  that  a  portion  of  it  turns 
to  gas  in  fhe  sediment  bowl,  causing  frost  ta  form  on  the  outside.) 


B. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 
UNIT  VIII 


JOB  SHEET  #1-CLEAN  THE  SEDIMENT  BOWL 
AND  FUEL  FILTER 


1.    Tools  and  .materials  needed 

A.  Set  of  open  end  wrenches  ' 

B.  Container  with  solvent  (kerosene  or  diesel  fuel) 


C.    NevNfc  gasketis)  , 
p.    Air  under  pressure 


/HV  Procedure 

I' 

A.    Close- valve  or  valves  on  fuel  supply  line  V  ^  . 

(NOTE'  For  liquid  fuel  tractors  the  shut-off  valve  is  frequently  a  part  of 
*      %        the  filter  assembly.  (Figure  1)  With  LP-Gas  be  sure  both  the  liquid  and 
vapor  valves  are  closed.)  (Figure-2) 


FIGU'RE  1 


Shut-Off  Valve 


Liquid  Valve 


FIGURE  2 
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•  JOB  SHEET  #1 

Loosen  the  nut  that  holds  nhe  sediment  bowl  in  place 

(^OTE:  Sefiiment  bowls  on  most  liqj||d-fuel  tractprs'are  h6ld  in  place  with 
a  jam  nut.  (Figure  3)  Seijiment  bowls  for  LP-Gas  tractors  may  be  held, 
with  a  stud  nut  (Figure  4)  or  may  be  threaded  lo  the  filter  basp.  (Figure' 
5) .  *  ^ 


FIGURE  3. 


Gas  Line 


Sediment  BowJ- 


Jam  Mut 


FIGURE  4 


Stud  Mut 


Bowl 


Element 


/ 

hreaded 
imerfr  Bowl;"*' 
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JOB  SHEET-#1 


O,     Remove  bowl  with  twisting  motion 


I 


(NOTE:  There  isiJess  danger  of  breaking  the  gasket  if  the  glass  bowl  is 
twisted  while  being  removed.)  > 

p.    Remove  gasket 

(NOTE:  If  the  gaske.t  is  cracked  or  .hard,  be  sure  to  replace  .with  a  new 
gasket.  If  you  do  not  have  a  new  gasket  and  the  old^onfe  is  still  in  good 
shape,  note  which  side  is  next  to  the  bowl,  then  turn^  over  so  the  opposite 
side  will  contact  the  bowl  \A^en  you  put  it  back  in  place.) 

--E,     Remove  strainer  screen  or  filter  ^ 

(NOTE:  The  screen  is  easily  removed  from  the  top  of  the  sediment  bowl 
'  since  it  is  held  in  place  by  the  clamping  action  between  the  bowl  and  gasket. 
If  a  filter  is  used  in  place  of  a  screen,  it  will  lift  out  easily  or  may  be 
of  the  type  to  be  unscrewed  from  'the  base  of  the  assemBly.  (Figure  6) 
If  the  filter  is  of  the  edge  type  (Figure  7),  avoid  rubbing  the  accumulated 
sediment  into  the  filter  unit.  This  tends  to  embed  theitnaterial  in  the  small 
openings  arfd  makes  it  difficult  to  remove,)'  .  4^ 


FIGURE  6 


*i&isc  Filter 


/ 


^  Metal  Discs 


JOB  SHEET  #1 


Wash>screen  or  filter  'element 

•(fiJOTEr^f  the  filter  element  is  a  disposable  type  (Figure  8),  it  should  be 
replaced  with  a  new  one.  Wash  the  screjen  type  in  diesel  fuel  or  kerosene. 
(Figure  9)  Some  disc-type  filters  have  screws  on  the  end  which  will  loisen 
the 'discs  when  unscrewed.  If  the  screen  or  disc  filter  is  difficult  to  clean, 
It  may  be  because'of  gum  and  varnish  residues  that  have  collected.  These 
are  not  soluble  in  diesel  fuel  or  kerosene.  Use  a  paint  rerpov^r,  varnish 
solvent,  acetone,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol  .and  one  part  benzol. 
If  a  disc-type  filter  is  to  be  re-installed  in  an  LP-Gas  tractor,  finfish  drying 
the  filter  element  by  blowing  air  through"  one  end.JFigure  10) 
' ' 

FIGURE  8 


FIGURE'^ 


Filter 


Screen 


FIGURE  10, 


Clean  sidem'ent  bowl 


V 


(^OTE:  Use  some  of  the  cleaning  solution  on  a  cloth,  therrwipe  dry  enough 
that  no  lint  is  left  in  the  bCwI.) 
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H.    Open  fuel  valve  and  observe  ^low  of  fuel  (This  ctoes  not  apply  to  LP-Gas 
tractors.) 

(tJOTE:  This  tends  to  remove  any  dirt  between  the  tank  and  the  sediment 
bowl..  It  also  serves  as  a  check  on  the  condition  of  the  vent  hole  in  the 
'  fuel-tank  cap.  If  the  vent  hole  is  clogged,  the  flow  will  be  slow.  (Figure 
11)  Remove  the  , tank  caf)  and  open  the  vent  hole  with^cleaning  solvent. 
(Figure  12)  Be  sure  to  catch  fuel  that  is  wasted  from  the  fuelMme;  careless 
ha^ndling  causes  a  serious  fire  hazard.) 


\ 


t  o 

j.  '\  Re-irfttall  gasket>  straifier^ior  filter^  ar^ti -^ecpment  bowl 

1 


(NOTE:  If  a  disc-filter  element,  tighten  it  with  fingers.  If  tightened  too 
much,  the  disc  will  warp  and  restrict  the  flow  'of  fuel.) 

,  '  J.     Tighten  bowl  against  gasket 

(NOTE:  Tighteh  completely  for  spark-ignition  engines.  For  diesel  engines, 
it  may  need  to  be  installed  loosely  until  air  ha^een  bled  from  the  system; 
then  tighten.  Refer  to  Job  Sheet  #3  for  bleeding  diesel  lines.) 


:  BEST  copy  AVAIUBLE 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 
UNIT  VIII 


JOB  SHEET  #^-CHANGE  THE  DIESEL  FUEL  FILTER 


V" 

1  rciyb 

B.    C^tainer  with  solvent  (kerosene  or  diesel  fuel) 


Tools  and  materials  needed 
A.    Clean  rags 


C.  Container  to  catch  waste  diesel  fuel 

D.  Set  of  open  end  wrenches  <• 

E.  Small  scrub  brush 

F.  Replaceable  filters,  if  n|eded 
Procedures  ,  .  • 

^  K  JW^^otf  fueLsuppJy  at.jank         ^       ^      ^  . 

B.  Clean,  outside  of  filter  body  and  engine  area  around  filter;  wipe  dry 

(NOTE:  This  is  important  to  keep  dirt  from^  entering  fuel  system.  Use  a 
cloth  and  diesel  fuel  to  remove  dirt^hen  wipe  the  cleaned  area  dry  with 

"  C.     Dr^in  fuel  from  fHter 

(NOTE:  Most  filters  have  a  drgin  cock  at  the  base  or  plug.  Catch  the  fuel 
in  a  pan.) 

D-.  ^R^move  old  filter 

E.  Clean  inside  of  filter  bowl  (unless  it  is  a^  self-contained  type)  * 

I 

(NOTE:  -If  cloth  fs  used,  be  sure  it  is  lint  free  and  clean.  Some  manufacturers 
recommend  the  use  of  a  brush.)         "  i  ^' 

F.  Reinstall  cleaned  filter  or  new  disposable  filter  element 

G.  Complete  the  filter  ass^bly  and  tighten  it  • 


2.  • 


\ 


JOB  SHEET  #2 


Replace  the  drain  plug  or  tighten  the  drain  valve 

(NOTE:  Some  tractors  are  equipped  with  a  screen  on  the  low  pressure  side 
near  the  primary  pump,  (Figure  1)  If  tractor  is  equipcJci  with  one  of  these, 
you  may  clean  the  screen  when  you  service  the  filter  element,) 


FIGURE  1 


Filter  Screen 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 
UNIT  VIII 


JOB  SHEET  #3-BLEED  FUEy  LINES  ON  DIESEL  ENGINE 


(NOTE:  Each  time  the  filters  are  drained  and  new  filter  elements  installed,  considerable 
air  is  left  in  the  filter  body  and  fuel  line.  If  the  air  is  left  in  the  line,  it  may  form 
an  aiMock  when  you  try  to  start  the  engine.  It  is  important  to  remove  the  air  before 
^you  attempt  to  start  the  engine.  Procedures  are  the  same  fot*  the  firsts  second,  or  third 
stage  filters  except  noted  under  each  step.  If  more  than  one  filter  has  beefl  changed, 
bleed  the  one  closest  to  the  tank  first.  ^ 


I.     Materials  needed-Set  of  open  end  Venches 


\ 


II.  Procedure 


A.    Open  bleed  yalve  on  top  of  filter  (Figure  1) 
FIGURE  1 
Bleed  Valve 


m  z--^-  —     Clamp  Nut 

Filter  Element 


Bleed  Screw 


Element 


Air  Bleeder 


Filter  Bowl 

Outlets 
■Drain  Cock 


In 


Air  Bleeder 


Oat 
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,  JOB  SHEET  #3  '  • 


B.    Open  fuel  tank  valve 

"(NOTE:  This  will  force  the  air  out  through  the  bleed  valve  and  replace 
the  air  space  with  fuel.  Some  tractors  are  equipped  with  a  hand-prime  pump 
to  be  used  in  removing  air.  (Figure  2)  Several  strokes  of  the  hand  pump 
quickly  removes  the  air  and  replaces  it  with  fuel.  If  a  transfer  pump  is 
locate^  between  the  fuel  tank  and  the  filter  you  are  bleeding,  you  will 
probaBly  find  a  bypass  line  and  valve.  By  opening  the  valve,  fuel  bypasses 
the  pump  so  air  can  -Be  bled  out  of  the  filter.  (Figure  2) 


FIGURE  2> 


Hand  Bleed  Valve 

Prime  Pump  ^      /  ^ 

Transfer 
Pump 


Injection  Pump 


3rd-Stage  Filter 


Fuel  Tank 


1st-5tage  filter  2nd-Stage  Filter  - 


C.    Close  blepd  valve 

(NOTE:  Do  this  to  avoid  damaging  seal.  Do  not  overtighten.)* 
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UNIT  VIII  '  e     .  ' 

JOB  SHEET  #4--REM0VE  WATER  AND  SEDIMENT*- ' 
FROM  DIESEL  FUEL 
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»■■  I.    Materials  and  tools  *  ..  ..  " 

t 

A.    Clean  V^gs 

.B.    Container  to  catch  waste  diesel  fuel 

II.    Procedure  '  -  - 

J      (NOTE:^  Use  the  directions  in  your  operators  manual  for  the  make  and  type 
of  your  tractor.  If  you  haven't  a  manual,  use  the  following  procedures.) 

A.    Check  for  drain  cock  on 

1.  ^..Bottom  of  fuel  tank  (Figure  1)  / 

2.  B'ottom  bf  firsy  filter  (Figure  2)  ,  , 

3.  -  Top  of  sediment  bowl  ^ 
FIGURE  1         ^  FIGURE  2 

^Tank 


ater^'  Trap 


fir 


•  -> 

1  Fuel 

Filtering 

\\ 

System 

\ 

Drain  Cock  — 

J 

B.     If^equipped  with  drain  cock 

1.  Open  and  drgin  about  one  pint  of  fuel 

(NOTE:  This  is  done  to  make  certain  water  and  sediment  are 
removed.) 

2.  Close  drain  cock  . 
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JOB  SHEET  #4 


If  equipped  with  water  trap  and  sediment  bowl  (Figure  3)  and  if  sediment 
bowl  is  more  than  one-third  full  of  .water,  proceed  as  follows: 


FIGURE'3 


« 


Water  Trap  and  Sediment  Bowl 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


7. 


Close  fuel  valve  under  fueLtahk       *  . 

Loosen^  thumb  nut  under  Bowl  and  Iswing  bait"t6  "one^side 

Remove  glass  bowl,  empty,  and  eleven 

fNOTE:' 6§^car^ful  not  to  lose  the  gasket  the  filter  bowl  presses 
against.  When  bowl  is  removed^  theT  gasket  may  be  on  top  of 
bowl  or  may  remain  in  top  of  filter  assembly.). 

Wash  glass  bowl  in ,  kerosene- to  remove  dirt  and  sediment 

•wo 

Install  bowl  loosely 

.  ^ >  ^         .      .  1  : 

(iSiOTEr  When  installing  bowl,  be  sufe  to  check  the  gasket.  If 
it  is  not  in  good  shape,  repine  the  gasket  with  a  new  one.) 


.Open  fuel  valve  and  allow  bowl  to  fill 

(NOTE^  With  bowl '*'mounted  loosely,  the  fuel  forces  iir  out  of 
top  of  bowl.)   ,  ^  ^ 

Tighten  thumb  nut  under  bowl  .when  air  is  completely  removed 

^      ■  ■ 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 
UNirVlll 


TEST 


Expfain  in  writing  the  purpose  o.f  the  fuel  system. 


Match  the  fuel  system  components  on  the  right  with  the  proper  *d,e^'n't'on. 


a. 

Used  to  filter  grit  and  dust 

-  1. 

Fuel  tank 

from  the  air  enteringi-the 

carbu  fetor 

2. 

Sediment  bowl 

and  filter  / 

b. 

A  device  for  automatically 

mixing  fuel  and  air.  in  the 

3. 

Fuel  pump 

proper  proportpn  /or  a 

"combustible  mixture- 

4. 

Carburetor 

c. 

Used  to  carry  fuel  tfrom  the  ^ 

5.  r 

Fuel  lin^s-  . 

fuel  tank  to  the  'cal-buretor 

6. 

Diesel  injection- 

d. 

A  reservoir  to  store  fuel  for 

pump  ^ 

engine  use       ^  ' 

.  \  7. 

'Air-cleaner 

e.  Allows  vvater  to  settlevcyjt  anfl 
catches  particles  of  scale,  .fust^ 
or  foreign  niatter  th^t  will  cipg 
a  carburetor        '  V 


f.  ^  Pumi^s  fuel  from  the  tank  ^o  the  % 

carbu re^r^  ^       -^  ''^  - 

g.  -Applies  high  pressure  to  the  i 
-fuel  (1600-3200  psi)  which  'is  \  . 
used  by  the  injector  nozzles  to 
make  a  fine  mist  of  |he  fuel  as 
it  is  sprayed  into^the 
i^ylinder  '  , 


W         Sjfr  »^  ^ 


Match  the  fuel  filters  and  sediment  bowls  listed  below  with  the  following 
drawings. 

•  ^ 

\  a.  Glass  bowl*  with  screen  fiber  commonly  used  on  gasolioe  and  dieseL 
^       tractors  /  i 

b.  Metal  bowl  with  felt  filter  and  screen  often  used  on  LP-.Gas  tractors 


c.  Diesel  fuel  filter  used' on  diesel  tractors 


Edge-type  (disc)  filter *sometim6s  used  with  either  liquid  or  gas  fuels 


c.  I    Bleed  fuel  lines  on  diesel  engines. 


d. ,    Remove  wa|gr>and  sediment  from  diesel  -fuel.  V 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the^test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed.) 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-FUEL  SYSTEM 

UNIT  vin  \ 


ANSWERS  To  TEST 


A.g.  IV 


To  supply  a  combustible  mixture  pf  air  and  fuel  to  the  engine  cylinders 

\  ■ 

a.  7 

b.  4 

c.  .5  -       ,  • 

.d.     1  •  ■  "     '  . 

e.  2 

f.  3        ■  '  ' 

g.  ;  6      '  .  .  • 

a.  2 

b.  4 

d.  3   '  ' 

Gasoline  and  diesel  tractors  should  be  serviced  from  ten  to  900  hours.  LP-Gas 
tractors  service  intervals  vary  from-  100  hours  to  yearly. 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instrudtoj-.  4 


/ 


\ 


t 

1 
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IGNITION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  IX 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able^o  select  from  a  list  the 
components  of  the  primary  and  secondary  ignition  circuits.  He  should  be  able  to  identify 
the  components  of  a  battery  powered  ignition  system  and  components  of  a  distributor. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  check  the  condition  of  a  distributor,  replace  breaker  points, 
and  adjust  breaker  points.  This  knowledge  wiH  bfe  evidenced  through  der^onstration  and 
by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  of  the  unit  test.  ^ 

SPECIFid  OBJECTIVES  ^ 


After  completion  of  this  -unit,  the  student  should  be  alDle  to: 

1.       Match  terms  associated  with  the  ignition  system  to  the  proper  definition. 
E)Cpftin  in  writing- the  purpose  of  the  ignition  system.. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
.  6. 
7. 


Select  from  a  list  the  components  of  t^e  primary  and  secondary  ignition 
circuits.  ^  ,     _  — ^ 

Identify  the  components  of  a  batterv  powered  ignition  system. 


tldentify^tha^  components  of  a  distributor.  , 

List  reasons  vyhy  points  may  be  badly  tbdrnaci. 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.     Check  the  condition  of  the  distributor. 
*b.     Replace  breaker  poin^fs:  ^ 

c.  ^  Adjust  breaker  pointsl 


V  T 
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IGNITION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  IX 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Instructor:-      ^»        '  '  * 

A.  Provide  students  With  objective  sheet.  , 

B.  .  Ptovide  students;  with  information  ancl  job  shefets, 
ansparencies. 

terminal  and  specific. objectives. 

E.  Discuss  informatibn  sheet. 

F.  Demonstrate  and  discuss  proceduf^^s^^tlined  in  job  sheets. 

G.  Give  test.  ^  , 

II.  Stucient:-  -  ^ 
a'.    'Read  objectives. 

B.  Study*  information  sheet.  >  . 
'       "  ^  '*                              ^  ^        ^ . 

C.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  job 

.  sheets. 


■k 


Take  test/^ 
I 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Inclutied  in  this  unit*, 

A.  cibjectives 

B.  Iriformation  sheet 

•^C.    transparency  masters 

—  ^  • 
t"^     mVl  1-Primary^  Ci 

2:       TM  2-Secondary  Circ'C 

< 

3.  ^TM  3-Battery  Powered  Ignition  System 

4.  '      TM  4--Distributor  Components 


ERIC 
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D.  Job  sheets  f.  ^  "  ^ 

1.  Job  Sheet  #1--Check  the  Condition'-oif  the  Distributor 

2.  Job^ Sheet  #2- Repine  Breaker  f^oints 

3.  Job  .Sheet  #3"Adjust  Breaker  Points 

E.  Test        '  .  ^  ^  ' 

.  '  "*  *  ^ 

F.  Answers  to  tes^  ' 

References;  u  v  . 

A.  Tractor  Maintenance.  Annerican  Association  ^ for  Instructional  Materials. 
Athens,  Georgia:  Foote  and  Davis  (Division  of  .i^cCall  Printing  Company)) 
1970.  ^         ,     ^  \; 

B.  Auto  Mechanics  Instructional  Units.  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials 
.  Center,  Stillwater,  OktalTb^a,  1971.        ^  *    .  . 
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IGNITION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  fx 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


\ 


].    Terms  and  definitions 

-    A.    Battary-A  source  of  electrical  powec  ,*\ 

&r    Ignition  switch-Opens  an^d  closes  the  primary  circuit  from  battery  to  the 
^      contact  points  '  * 

C.  Resistance  unit-Reduces  voltage  in  the  ^^rimary  circuit  t6- protect  the 
contact  points         -  -  . 

D.  Ignition  coil-Transforms  low  voltage  into  high  voltage  necessary  to  jump 
»  the  spark  plug  gap 

E.  Contact  points-Make  and  break  the  primary  circuit  to  allow  the  coil  tc 
^  produce  high  voltage  at  the  spark  plugs 

F.  Condensor-Stores  extra  current  as  the  contact  points  Qpen  to  prevent  arcing 
and  burning  \ 

G.  Distributor-Contains  the  contact  points  and  condensor;  distributes  the  high 
voltage  current  from  the  coil  to  the  proper  cylinder 

H.  Breaker  cam-Opens  and  closes  the  contact  points 

I.  Spark-advance'  mechanisms-Regulate  th-3  timing  of  the  high  voltage  circuit 
for  best  ignition  during  all  speed  and  load  conditions 

J.  Rotor-Takes  the  high  voltage  current  from  the  coil  and  directs  it  to  the 
r  '  correct  cylinder  '     '  ^  ^  ^ 


K.    Distributor  cap-Holds  the  coil  and  spark  plug  wires  in  a  sequence  and 
provides  a  cover  for  the  distribut^^ 

L.    Spark  plug--Providps  a  spark  gap  inside  the  engine  cylinder  to  ignite  the 
•    fuel  air  mixture  •  ^  ^ 

M.    Primary  ignition  wire-Carries  low  voltage  from  the  battery  to  the  primary 
side  of  the  ignjtion  coil  (light  wire) 

N.    Secondary  ignition  wire-Carries  high  voltage  from  the  secondary  side  of 
the  coil  to  the  sparkplug  (heavily  insulatedj  wire) 

J  I.    Pucpose  of  the  ignition  system-To  produce  high  voltage  current  to  ignite  the 
fuel  air  mixture  il^4he^Vngine  cylinders 
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4^  '  INFORMATION  SHEET 


III.  Ignition  system  circuits 

A.  Primary- Low  voltage  cir^t  (Transparency.  1) 

1.  Battery 

2. '  -  -  Ignition  -switch —    _ 

3.  Resistance  unit 

4.  Priniary  winding  of  the  coil 

5.  '  Contact  points 

6.  Condenser 

7/      Low  voltage  wire  that  connects  the  units 

B.  Secc^ndary-High^  voltage  circuit  (Transparency  2) 

1.  Secondary  winding  of  the  coil 

2.  Distributor  cap 

'3.       Rotor  ^ 

4.  Spark  plug 

5.  High  voltage  wjre  that  connects  th^'units 

IV.  Parts »of  a  battery-powered  ignition  .svistw^  (Transparency  3) 
^  *  A.    Igrrttton  switch  — ^ «  *  . 

B.  ^  Battery         *  .  ^  ^ 

C.  Ignition  coil 

D.  Distributor 

E.  Spark  plugs 

F.  Spark-plug  wires  \ 

V.  Distributor  componen^ts  (transparency  4) 

A.  Distributor  cap 

B.  Rotor     '  -  :  ' 

C.  Centrifugal  advance  mechanism 
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D.  Gondensor 

E.  Vacuum  advance 

F.  Breaker  plate       -        *  . 

G.  ,  Distributor  cam 

H.  Contact  points  \  —      '  " 

I.  Disthbutop  housing 
J.  Primary  lead  wire 

'  '     K.  Distributor  drive  gear 

VI.    Reasons  for  badly  burned  points 

A.  Oil  or  foreign  material  on  the  contact  surfaces 


'6.  A.contact-pomt  gap  adjustment  that  is  either  too  wide,  too  close,  or  points 
^^^^'^'^iRat  *are  out  of  alignment 

C.     A  defective  condenser 

(NOTE:  if  the  condenser  is  not  working  properly  or  is  not  of  the  proper 
capacity  for  your  ignition  system,  there  will  be  a  cone-shaped  deposit  of 
m^tal  on  one  point  and  a  cene-shap€d^t  on  the  other.) 


Example*, 


+ 

Capacity  Too  High 


3  . 


Capacity  Too  Low 


Check  tightness  of  screw  that  holds  the  condenser.  This  screw 
IS  also  ground  connection  and  must  be  tight. 
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Distributor  Components 


Distributor  Cap 


Rotor 


Contact'  Points 


Distributor  Housing 


Distributor  Dtiyp  JGear 


} 

Centrifugal  Advance 
Mechanism 

Condensor 

Vacuum 
Advance 
Unit: 

Distributor  Cam 
Primary  Lead  Wire 


Breaker  Plate 
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^  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

««"  UNIT  IX 


JOB  SHEET  #1--CHECK  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTOR 

1.    Tools  and  materials  needed 

A.  Screwdriver 

B.  End  wrenches 

C.  Ignition  file 
'    D.    Clean  rags 

" — E.    Small  pan  of  Kerosene  or  diesel  fuel 
IL  Procedure 

.A     Remove  dirt  from  outside  surface  of  distributor  and  cap 

(NOTE:  Use  a  dry  cloth  or  if  necessary  a  small  amount  of  diesel  or  kerosene. 
Do  not  use  water,  it  may  cause  short  circuiting.) 

B.  Remove  cap  and  clean  inner  surfaces-Leave  wires  connected 

(NOTE:  Use  a  clean  dry  cloth  to  remc^ve  carbon,  dust,  moisture,  or  oil 
depositsH-  ^ 

C.  Check  distributor  cap  for  chips  or  cracks 

'(NOTE:  If  cap  is  cracked,  replace  with  a  new  one^  Also  check  condition 
of  carbon  button  in  center  of  cap..  If  it  shows  exeessive  wear,  chips,  or 
cracks,  get  a  new  distributor  cap.) 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


D.     Remove  distributor  arm  (rotor)  and  clean  (Figure  1) 

(NOTE:  Pull  the  distributor  arm  or  rotor  straight  up  or  olit  (if  mounted 
horizoriallyhfrqm  the  end  of  |he  shaft.  Wipe  the  rotor  arm  cl^an  with  a 
dry  cloth  ^d  inspect  for  cracks  or  excessive  binning  of  the  metal  strip. 
If  top  of  metal-  strip  is  badly  burned,  replace  the  old  rotor  "v^ith  a  new 
one.)  -     -^.^  -  _  .  ,  - 


FIGURE  1 


Dust  Cover 


r 


E.     Remove  dust  cover,  if  one  iaf  used,  and  check  condition  of  felt  seal 


(f^C 


JOTE:  If  seal  is  worn,  dirt  may  enter  the  breaker  compartment  and  cause 
rapid  wear*  of  the  cam  lobes.) 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 

Check  the  centrifugal-advance  mechanism  (Figure  2) 

(NOTE:  Turn  distributor  shaft  in  direction  of  norma!  rotation.Jt  should 
rotate  freely  for%  short  distance  as  the  weights  move  outyyard.  The  springs 
should  return  it  to  the  original  position  when  released.  Jf  it  does  not  work 
properly,  have  a  service  man  dheck.  it.) 


FIGURE  2 


G.  -  'Check  cor^dition  of  broker  points 


.  (NOTE:  If  the*  contact  points  are^rough  but  sho^  only  slight  pitting  and 
mental  deposits,  smooth  with  in  ign1tis4  ^"'e.  Th|  points  do  not  need  to 
be  completely  srtSooth  with^all  pits  removed.  BIdw  out  the  dust  after  you 
iave 'completed  the  filing.  (Figure  3))  .  * 

"     FIGURE  3  .  ^  ' 


AN.  ' 

"11 


Ignition  file 
(b)  ■ 


(a)  Contact  points  that  are  sligKtly  burned  or  pi.tted  may  be  (b)  snibotheq,wittf^  ignition 
Jile.  (cL  BacUvH^i^^^sf^ints  sb€(«^4"b6-<"^pta€ed -with  new  ones:  i.^'^i' 

Reassemble*  distcibutor -in  reverse or^er  from  the^^gbove  listed  ste'ps-' 


I 
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IGNITION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  IX 


JOB  SHEET  #2"REPLACE  BREAKER  POINTS 


I.  Toots  and  materials -needed 

A.  * "  Screwdriver 

B.  Multi-purpose  grease 

C.  Small  amount  of  SAE-10  crankcase  oil 

D.  Clean  rags 

II.  Procedure  '  , 

A.     Remove  breaker" arm  and  spring  (Figure  1) 

FIGURE  1 


Condenser       Rubbing  Block        „     ,      ^  .  , 
^  Breaker  Points 


Primary 
Terminals 


Pivot  Post 


^\Breaker 
Pbmls^ 
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JOB  v^HEET  #2 


B.    Remove  stationary  breaker  point  and  bracket  (Figure  2) 

(NOTE:^On  most  distributors  one  did' of  the  breaker-point  bracket  is  held 
.  by  the  sanne  pivot  Din  that  held  the  breaker  arnn.  The  other  end/s  sonnetimes 
held  by  a  locking  sci^  (Figure  2a  and  2b).  Tkie  second  sorewis  for  adjusting 
the  position  of -the  points  and  is  called  an  '<eccentric  sCrew"  or  '*adjustmg 
screw".  On  others,  the  bracket  apd  bre^kej  point  are  held  by  one  screw 
(Figure  2c).  With  this  type  the  hole  in  the  bracket  is  slotted  so  the  breaker 
point- CBO  be  adjusted  to  the  prppe^rf  position.) 

-FIGURE  2  •  ' 


Cam 


^  Condenser 


^  Adjusting 
^crew  ' 

Locking  Screw 

(aV  ' 


Adjusting  Screw* 

Locking  Screw 
^  (b) 


Adjusting  and 
Locking  Screw 

'  (c) 


C.  Clean,  then  Rubricate  cam  with  petroleum  jelly  or  multi-purpose  grease 

<^  i  .     '    -  ^ 

(NOTE:  Use  only  enough  for  a  thin  film  on  the  cam  lobes.  This  avoids 
getting  it  on  the  breaker  points,  causing  thep  to  burn.  A  very  small  amount 
greatly  reduces  wear  on  the  rubbing  block  and  cam.) 

D.  Install  new  points  in  reverse  order  ^ 


(NOTE:  Apply  a  drop  of  SAE-10  crankcase  oil  around  the  contact  point 
pivot  post  before  installing  new  poinjts.  (Figure  2c)  Be  sure  electrical 
connections  are  tight.) 
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JOB  SHEET  #3-ADJUST  BREAKER  POINTS' 


Materials  and  tools  needed 

a!    Screwdriver     '  ^  -  _ 

B.  Thickness  gage  ^ 

C.  Clean  rags 

D.  Smooth  paper  strip 
Procedure  ^ 

h 

A.    Turn  engine  until  cam  opens  tifeaker  points  to  widest  position  (Figure  1) 


FIGURE  1 


Breaker  Points 

/' 

> .  I 
Breaker  Cam/ 


Lobe 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


B.    Check  points  for  proper  spacing  (FTgure  2) 

(MOTE:  Use  a  feeler  gage  of  the  thickness  recomnnended  Tor  your  tractor. 
This  may  vary  from  .010  to  .028.  The  proper  width  gap  is  provided  tivhen 
there  is  a  slight  drag  on  the  feeler  gage  as  you  pull  it  between  the  contact 
^points.  If  adjustment  is  needed,  proceed  with  step  C.) 


FIGURE  2 


Feeler  Gage 


Breaker-  Points 


BEST  m  AVAILABLE 


C.     Loosen  lock  screw  on  bracket  that  provides  adjustment   (Figure  3) 


FIGURE  3  ^ 


Locking  Screw 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 

? 

^   D,    Adjust  points  for  proper  spacing  and  alignment  (Figure  4) 


Feeler  Gage 


(NOTE:  Be  sure  the  breaker-point  faces  fit  together  squarely.)  (Figure  5) 


FIGURE  5  o 


(a) 


(b) 


(0 


(a)  Breaker  points  should  fit  together  "Squarely  to  keep  down  wear. 

(b)  and  (c)  Only  partfal  contact  causes  arcing  and  uneven  wear. 


■  V 


^.     LodlT breaker  point  in  position  with  lock  screw 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


1 


i 


F.     Recheck  gap  between  points  and  wipe  poln^ts  clean  (Figure  6) 

(NOTE:  Run  a  strip  of  paper  or  a  clean  cloth  between  the  contacts  to 
remove  any  grease  or  dirt  particles.  A  crisp  dollar  bill  may  be  used  to  clean 
points.) 


FIGURE  6 


Breaker  Points 
Paper  j 
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IGNITION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  IX 


TEST 

Match  the  terms  on  the  right  wrth  .^th6^  proper  definition, 

1. 


a.  Carries  low  vtlta^e  fronn  the 
battery  to  the  primary  side  of 
the  ignition  /oil  (light  wireK 


_b.  Holds  the  coil  and  spark  plug 
wires  m  a  sequence  and 

^      provides  a  cover  for  the 
distributor 


Regulate  the  timing  of  the  high 
voltage  circuit  for  best  ignition 
during  alt  speed  and  load 
conditions 


a. 


e. 


Contains  the  contact  points  % 
and  condensor;  distributes  the 
high  voltage  current  fron\the 
coil  to  the  proper  cylinder 

Make  and  break  the  primary  ^ 
circuit  to  allow  the  coil  toj 
'produce  high  voltaggr^t  the"" 
spark  plugs 


 f.   Reduces  voltage  in  the  primary 

circuit  to  protect  the  contact 
\  points 

g.  a'  source  of  electrical  power 
*/ 

'  h.  Opens  and  closes  the  primary 

circuit  from  battery  to  the 
contact  pointr" 

 i.   Transforms  low  voltage  into 

high  voltage  necessary  to  jump 
the  spark  plug  gap  .* 

Stores  extra  current  as  the 
contact  pojnts  open  to  prevent 
arcihg  and  burning 


Battery 


Innition  c\A/itPh 

O. 

RpQi<;tanrp  unit 

4.- 

Ignition  coil 

5. 

Contact'  points 

6. 

Condensor 

7. 

Breaker  cam 

8. 

Spark-advance 

mechanisms 

9. 

Rotor 

10. 

Distributor  cap 

11. 

Spark  plug 

12..- 

Primary  ignition 

wire 

.13. 

Secondary  ignition 

wire 

14. 

Distributor 

290-D 


. k.  Opens  and  cfoses  \he  contact      ,  (  . 

points  / 

 I.    Takes  the  high  voltage  current    ^  . 

from  the  coii  and  directs  it  to** 
the  correct  cylinder 

 m.  Provides  a  spark  gap  inside  the 

engine  cylinder  to  ignite  the 
"iuel  air  mixture^  ' 

,   n.  Carries  high  voltage  from  the  • 

secondary  side  of  the  cpil  to 
the  spark  plug  (heavily  insulated  * 
^      *  "^wire) 

2.       Explain  in  writing  the  purpose  of  the  ignition  system. 


3.       Select  from  the  list  below  the  components  of  the  primary^b  secondary  ignition 
circuits.  Place  an  "X"  by  the  correct  components. 

a.  Primary-Low  voltage  circuit  , 
 1)  Battery 

 2)  Rotor  \' 

 3)  Ignition  switch 

*   '  ,   4)  Spark  plug 

\  ————— 

'   5)  Contact  points 

t 

 6){  'Condenser 

b.  Secondary-High  voltage  circuit 

^         1)  Secondary  winding  of  the  coil 

2)  Distributor  cap  -    .  ' 
 r  *  {, 

 3)  Resistance  unit  \ 

4 

4)  Rotor        .  .  , 
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4.       Identify  the  parts  of  a  battery-powered  ignition^system. 


Identify  the  components  of  the  distributor  by  matching  the  component  to 
illustration  on  the  right. 


a.  Distributor  cap 

b.  Rotor 


c. '  Centrifugal,  advance  . 
mechanism 

_d.  Condenser 

_e.  Vacuum  advanfce  ' ' 

_f.   Breaker  plate' 

.  g.  Distributor  cam 

_h.  Contact  pbints' 

i.    Distributor  housing  ^ 


j.  'Primary  lead  wire 
Distributor  drive  gear 
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.,List  two  , re-sorts  for  badly  burriBd,  points* 

a.  ;  *•  ■  .  .  '  • ;  _ 

b.  .  .     .  ^'    ,    '       .  : 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to:  ^  .    \      *     ^  . 

a.     Check  the  condition  of  the  distributor.  .  ^ 
*b.  >   Replace  breaker  points.      .  • 

c.  'Adjust  breaker  points.  ^  ^  ,  ... 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor' 
.when  the  above  Activities  should  be  completed.^ 


1  .  ^ 
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IGNrtlON  SYSTEM*. 
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-  ANSWERS  TO  TEST. 
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10 

•  d.  1^ 

> 

Q  - 

c.  0 

a.  1 

e.  '  -b 

f,  '3 

n  1 

9-  ■  » 

'h.  2 

j.  -Vs  -  ■ 

k.  V  • 

iV    9  ..• 

m.  11 

h.     13  •• 

\ 


2-.    •   To  produce  high  voltage  current  to  ignite  the  fuel  air  mixture  in  the  engine  y 
"cylinders.  -  ;  •  •  \ 


a. 


•  3) 

5); 
'  6)  . 
b.  1) 

•  •  2) 
4)  ' 
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4.  a.  Battery 

b.  Ignition  coil 

•   c.  Distributor 

'  d.  Spark  plugs 

e.  Spark-plug  wires 

f.  Ignition  switch 

5.  \  a.  1 

b.  2 

c.  6 

d.  7. 

e.  8 

f.  11 

h.  3 

i,  4 
i.  10 


J  . 


\ 


^6.       Any  two  of  the  following: 

a.     Qil  or  foreign  material  on  the  contact  surfaces 

-  b.    A  contact-point  gap  adjustment  that  is  either  .too.  wide,  too  close,  or  points 
that  are  out  of  alignment 

c.     Avdefective  condenser 

7.   '    Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-COOLING  SYSTEM 
UNIT  X 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE  . 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  qciatch  terms  associated  with 
servicing  the  cooling  system  of  farm  tractors  and  identify  the  parts  of  the  cooling  system. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  match  the  type  corrosion  and  deposits  with  the  probable 
cause  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to  flush  or  clean  the  cooling  system  and  test  the  pressure 
of  a  cooling,  system.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  demonstration  and  by 
scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


1.  ^  Match  terms  associated  with  servicing!  the  farm  tractor's  cooling  system. 
'2.       Identify  the  parts  of  a  tractors  cooling  system. 

3.  '    List  yiree  jobs  that  the  cooling  system  must  perform. 

4.  Select  from  a  list  the  reasons  a  pressure  typ^  radiator  cap  is  used  with 
forced  circulation  cooling  system'. 

5.  Select  from  a  list  the  reasons  a  permanent  antifre^e  solution  should  be 
used  in  a  cooling  system  at  all  times.  ^  * 

6.  List  ^he  problems  that  result  when  an  engine  overheats. 

7.  Match  the  type  corrosion  and  deposits  found  in  a  cooling  system  with  the 
probable  cause. 

8.  Name  two  ways  to  protect  a  cooling  system  from  rust. 

m 

9.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 
-  a,     1=lush  or  clean  the*cooling  system. 

b.     Pressure  test  the  cooling  system. 


\ 


>4 


5  / 


/6 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-COOLING  SYSTEM 
UNIT  X 


i 


IlSgGES^ED  ACtlVITIES 


i'    I.  Instructor: 


^  A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

•  •         B.  Provide  students  with  informatior^^d  job  'sheets. 

\        V     f      C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

^    E.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

F      Demonstrate  and  discuss  procedures  outlined  in  the  job  sheets. 

) 

G.    Give  test.      /  ^  '  /, 

II.-  Students: 

A.    Read  objectives. 
^  B.    Study  information  sheet. 

-  C.     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  job 
sheets. 

D.    Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I 


I.    Included  in  this  unij 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  she? 

C.  Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  1 -Cooling  System  Components 

2.  "      TM  2-Pressure-Type  Radiator  Cap 


D.  •  Jpb  sheets  -    "  , 

\.  ,  ,Job  Sheet  #1-Flushing  or  Cleaning  the  Cooling  System 
2.       Job  Sheet '#2"Pressure  Testing  the  .Cooling  System 
Test 

F.»  .Answers  to  test 

References:  '*  '  ? 

A».  Tractor  Maintenance,  American  Association  , for  Vocational  Instructional 
Materials,  Engineering  Division,  Athens,  Georgia  30601:  F^oote  and  Davis 
(Division  of  McCall  Printing  Co.),  1970.  i" 

B.  Auto  Mechanics  Instructional f  Un/ts.  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Educatiofi,  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials 
Center,  Stilfwater,  Oklahoma,  1971^ 


4" 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR  COOLING  SYSTEM 
UNIT  X 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


1.    Terms  and  definition^Transparency  1) 

A.  Water  pump;-A  centrifugal  pump  mounted  at  the  front  of  the  cylinder  block 
to  circulate""  tflfe  coolant  throughout  the  cooling  system 

B.  Water  jackets-The  passages  thrgi^jgh  the  block  and  cylinder  head  that  allow 
the  coolant  to  circulatey«rfound  the  cylinders,  valves,  and  combustion 
chambers 

C.  Radiator-A  device  for  holding  a  considerable  volume  ol  coolant  in  close 
contact  with  a  lar^  amount  of  air  so  that  hfeat  may  be  transferred  from 
the  coolant  to  the  air 

D.  Fan-The  device  generally  mounted  on  the  water  pump  hub  assembly  used 
to  pull  a  large  volume  of  air  through  the  openings  in  the  radiator  core 

E.  Shroud-A  funnel-like  structure  attached  to  the  radiator  and  extending 
aroOnd  and  behind  the  fan  used  to  make  the  fan  more  effective  in  pulling 
air  through  the  radiator 

F.  Vhermbstat-A  heat  controlled  valve  used  in  the  cooling  system  to  regulate 

the  flow  of  coolant  between  the  cylinder  block  and  radiator 

G.  Pressure  cap-A  cap  which  increases  the  pressure  withm  the  cooling  system 
several  .pounds,  per  'square  inch  allowing  the  coolant  to  circulate  at  higher 
temperatures  without  evaporation  or  surge  loss 

H.  Radiator  hose--The  hose  usM  to  connect  the  radiator  to  tfie  engine 

I.  V-Belt-The  belt  turned  by  a  pulley  on  the  front  of  the  crank  shaft  used 
to  drive  the  water  pump,  fan/  and  other^ engine  accessories 


II.    Parts  of  a  cooling  system  (Transparency  1) 
Pressure  Cap 


Thermostat 


Radiator 


Shroud 


Water 
Jackets 


Hose  V-Belt 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


IK    Jobs  the  cooling  system  performs  ^  *  V-,; 

*A.    Removes  surplus  or  unwanted  heat     ^  >    i  - 

B.  Maintains  an  efficient  temperature  under  all  operating  conditions 

C.  Brings  an  engine,  when  started,  up  to  opera.ting  temperature  tas  soop-  as 
possible  '  1      /  ' 


IV.    Reasons  a. pressure  type  radiator  cap  is  used  with^forced  circulation  cooling 
systems    *    ,  ^  * 


f  A.    Makes  it  possible  for  the  tractor  to  operate  at  high  temperatures  ly^ 

'     (NOTPf  Water  at  a  temperature  of  180''F.  to  195*'F.Ws'so  hot  it  tends 
to  vapprize  readily.  Without  a  pressure  cap,  water  vapol"  would  be  fc«e  to 
pass  through  the  overflow  tube  and  you  would  probably  have  to  refill  the' 
radiator  several  times  a  day.  With  a  pressure  cap  the  vapor  is  held  inside 
'       •  the  radiator.) 

B.  I  tracts  as  a  pressure-release  valve  (Transparency  2) 

(NOTE:  If  the.  pressure  in  the  radiator  gets  above  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  spring,  the  cap  permits  air  or  vapor  or  both  to  pass  into  *the  upper 
section  and  out  .through  the  overflow  tube.) 

C.  Vacuum  value  fits^iin  the  center  of  the  pressure-release  valve  and  allows 
arr  to  enter  the  radiator  when  the  coojant  coofs 

'  -'v.  '  ■ 

(NOTE:  Without  a  vacuum  valve,  a  vacuum  would  develop  wlren  the  engine 
cools  causing  the  radiator  hoses  to  cplfapse  and  ai?  leaks  to  develop  around 
f    th^/w'ater-pump,.  shaft  and  any  "weak  spots  in  the  radiator.) 

Reasons  for -using,  a  permanent  type  antifreeze     ■  * 

A.  Prevents  coolant  from  freezing  '  i*-  .      *  , 

^  ^  " '       -  ...     .       .       .  -A  V 

B.  Boiling  point  of  permanent  antifreeze  is,  higher  than  water 


C.     Reduces  the  corrosive  action  of  water  •         .  '  * 

"Vl.j    Problems  that  result  when'  an  enginef' overheats  '  '  '  ^ 

A.  ;  Sticking  and  burned  valves 
/ 

r 

.    B.    A  cracked  engine  head  o.r  block 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


C.    Excessive  knock  •     >      •  , 

(NOTE:  Excessive  knock  is  a  result  of  hot  Spots  that  develop  and  cause 
incbnning  fuel  to  ignite  before  the  spark  plug  fires.)  \s' 

VII.  ^  Causes  of  corrosion  and  deposits  foundJn  a  cooling  system*  ^ 

A.  Mineral  deposits-  Result  fronn  repeated  additions  of  hard  water  that  contains 

alkali  (linne  or  nnagnesiunn)'  or  minerals  (iron) 
«  — 

B.  ^ust--When  water  and  oxygen  are  both  present,  there  is  a  natural  tendency" 
V  for  iron  par,ts  in  the  cooling  systenn  to  rust 

C.  Galvanic  corrosion--(sonnetimes  called  "electrolytic,  corrosion)  Caused  by 
small , electric  currents 'that  are  .set  up  where  two  or  more  differ^t  met'als 
are  jn  contact  in  the  cooling  system  ^ 

(NOTE:  This  action  is  simTlar  to  that  of  a  flashlight  battery  in  which  certain 
»    metal  parts  are  gradually  eaten  away  and  perforated.) 

'   VIII.    Protecting  a  cooling  system  from  ru^  ^  ' 

A.  Use  a  chemical  inhibitor»that  combine?  with  the  metal  surfa^  to  giv§  a 
protective  coating  l     '         *         .  ^ 

\  B.  Use  ,a  soluble-oil  Jnhibito^'^  which  settles  out  of^the  water  and  provides 
\        protection  by  coating  the  surfaces  in  the  cooling  system   s  .  ' 

/  ^ 

(NOTE:  Some  manufacturers  include  both  types  of  protection  in*  their 
anti-rusts.)  ^  . 

A    .       •  •'  '      •   '     V        -    '  .  ■ 

\1  ^  ^ ......  .     .   ,  ■  ■    ■  '  ■ 


■  \ 


I 


f 
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SERVICI^JG -THE  TRACTOR-COOIlING  SYSTEM 
UNIT  X 


JOB  SHEET  #1--FLUSHING  OR  CLEANING 
/      THE  COOLING  SYSTEM  / 


0 


ir 


Tools  and  materials  needed  . 

A.  Commercial  flushing  compound-Used  wheh  system  is  in  good  condition 

B.  Commercial  cooltng  System  cleaner-Use  when  there  is  considerable  evidence 
'  of  scale  and  rust  ^  * 

C.  Cardboard  or  blanket  to  reduce  air  flow  through  radiator 

D.  Water  supply 


E. 
F. 


Adjustable  pliers  ^ 
Screwdriver 


l^.  Procedure 

(NOTE:  The  procedures  a\je  determined  by  the  chemicals  8 

A.    Read  the  instructions  \;>n  the  container 

(NOTE:  You  may  be  able  tCK  add  the  contents  directly  to.  the  present 
coolant.  If  antifreeze  is  in  the  cooling  system,  the  instructions  may  indicate] 
that  the  coolant  be  drained  and  replaced  with  water.K 

1.       If  cleaner  or  flushing  compound  is  to  be  added  to  present  cooj 


^    o  pr^e^d  with  step  B^ 


If  present  coolant,  should  be  replaped  with  water,  proceed  with 
the  following  substeps:  .     •  ^  ' 

a.  \    Run  Engine  unt«il  thoroughly  warmed 

(NOT^;  When  engine  is  warmed  enough,  thB  thermostat  valve 
'is  opei^  and  will  allow  more  compjete  drainage.  Cover  . 
radiator^  to '  be  certain. engine  warms.)  ... 

b.  Completely  drain  cooling  system  while  engine  is  still  warm 

(NOTE:  Some  tractors  have  only  one(jfr^in  cock  but  most 
hav.e  two  \or  three-one  on  the  radiator  and  one  or  two  on 
the^^engine^  block.)  .jk 

c.  Close  drai 

1    -■  \' 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


i4 


;d.     Refill  cooling  system  with  water    .  " 

If  engine  is  hot,  allow  it  to  cool,  then  add  water 

 *        .  slowjy  to  avoid  cracking  engine  blockor  head.  Allow  enough 

space  to  add  the  flushing  compound  or  cleaner  without 
causing  the  coolant,  to  overflow.) 

B.    Add  flush  compound  oi>  cleaher 

Cl    Starr '^engine- and^^operate.  until  normaP  operating 'temperature  is  reached 

(NOTE:  Cover  tf]e  engine  so  it  will  heat  quickly  and  completely.  Do  not 
allow  the  coolant  to  boil.)  •       ^     '  *  * 

^D,    Check  external  condition  of  cooling  system  (figure  1) 

.(NOTE:  Illustration  enclosed  indicates  points  that  should  be  checked.) 


FIGURE  1. 


BEST  (pPt  ftVAIlABLE 


/ 


r. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
'  6. 
7. 
8. 
,9. 

fo. 


.  External  Leak^^e 
Rust  Deposits 
Air  Suction 
Clogged  Air  Passages 
StiJ^ck'  Thermostat 
jSludge  Formation  ipi  JDII 


Hose  Failure 


r 


Worn  Fan  Belt 
Pressure  Cap. Leakage 
Temperature  Control  Fan  Drfve 


(NOTE:  Most  of  fhese^3^cks  can^  be  made  while  the*  engine  is  operating. 
Jf  leak  is  found  that  carvjiot  be. fixed  with  a  new  hose  or  by  tightening 
a  hose  clamF^:::the  tractor  should  be  t|ken  to  a  competent  repairman.). 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


E.  Completely  drain  cooling  system*  '  ^  / 

F.  If  acid-bas^  cleaner  was  used  be  sure  to  use'  a  heatra,lize*r   '         /  , 

X,       Add  neutr^izer  provided  and  fill  cooling  system 

2.  Run  engine  about  ten  nninutes,  then  drain  *  ' 

3.  Flush  cooling  systenn  with  water  « 

G.  Refill  with'coolant  -  ^  * 

1.  Use  clean  soft  water  and  a  rust  inhibitor  or'newantifreeze  solution 
with  soft. water  -     ^  '     \'  »  "  ' 

(NOTE:   Do  not  use  bid  antifreeze  with  a-  new  can  of  rust 
^    inhibitor.  Because  of  different  chennical  compounds  uSed'for  rust 
inhibitors  the  new  and  old  antifreeze  inhibitors  may  offset  each' 
'other  so  neither  is  effective.)   ^.         '       ^.^     ^    '  ' 

5 

2.  If  you  install  antifreeze  refer  to  the  operator's  miihual  for  the 
cooling  system  capacity  of  your  tractor,  •    •  .  ^  ^ 

/» 

.H.    Clean  radiator  externally  by  usirig  compressed  air  or  watery  . 


■  / 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-COOLING  SYSTEM 
•    U!^T  X 

JOB  SHEET  #2--PRESSURE  TESTING  THE  COOLING  SYSTEM 

I.    Tools  and  equipment-Radiator  pressure  tester 
II.    Procedure  ,  •  • 

A.  Remove  radiator  cap 

(CAUTION:  Never  remove  the  radiator  cap  quickly  when  the  engine  is  hot. 

If  cap  must  l^e  removed  when  hot,  loosen  cap  to  first  stop  and  leave  in  ^ 

this  position  'until  all  pressure  is  released.  Cap  can  then  be  removed  safely.) 

B.  Wipe  the  radiator  filler  cap  seat  clean 

C.  Attach  the  radiator 'pressure  tester  - 

'( 

•\ 

.    D.    Apply  pressure 

>^  c(NOTE:  Pressure  applied  should  not  exceed  recommended  cooling  system 
'pressure  by  more  than.  1  psi.)  (Figure  1) 

FIGURE  1  '  ■*  .         '  ' 


tit 


X  — 


E.    Make  sure  Pressure  holds  steady-Indicates  CCfcling  system  is  'not  leaking 


JOB  SHEET  ;#2  - 


F.    Check  to  see  'if  pressure  drops 


H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 


■    (NOTE!  Check  for  external  leaks  -hose  connections,  expansion  plugs,  water 
pump,  and  radiator.) 
\  .  . 

G.    Watch  ta»see  if  pressure  droits,  but  external  leaks  'are  not  visible 

(NOTE:  Remove  tester;  start  and  run  engine  until  operating  temperature 
is  reached,) 

Re-attach  testej  and  apply  coolitfT^  system  pressure 
Increase  engine  speed  to  half  jfrirottle 

It 

If  pressure  needle  fluctuates,  this  indicates  a  combustion  leak 

If  pressure  meter  needle  does  not  fluctuate,  sharply  accelerate  engine  several 
times  and  check  for  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  tailpipe 

(NOTE:  If  an  abnormal  amount  of  water  is  discharged  at  the  tailpipe,  this^ 
could  indicate  a  cracked  block  or  heacl  or  a  defective  head'gasket.  Check' 
radiator  for"  loss  of  ioolant  on  tractors  having  Vertical  slack  or  exhaustcf 

L    Test  the  pressure  cap    -      "  ^/ 

(NOTE:  Use^ame  tester  with  adapter  to^teSt  cap.  If  the  cap  does  not  hold 
,    the  rated  pressure,  it  should  be  replaced.)^  (Figure  2) 


FIGURE  2 


Testing  the  Radiator  Cap 


/ 

lyiv.   With  test  completed,  check  coolant  level  and  reinstall  cap 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-COOLING  SYSTEM 
UNIT  X 


TEST 


|Vlatci\the  terms' on  the  right  to  the  proper  definition. 


r 

/ 


aX  A  centrifugal  pump  mounted 
''*^t  the  front  of  the  cylinder 
bipck  to  circulate  the 
•    c6\2flant  throughout  the 
cooing  system 

_b.  The  belt  turned  by  a  pulley  . 
on  the  front  of  the  crank 
shaft  used  to  drive  the  water 
pump,  fan,  and  other  engine 
accessories  x 

__c.  A  heat  controlled  valve       ,  ^ 
used  in  the-  cooling  system  to 
»    regulate  the  flow,  of  coolant 
/  between  the  cylinder:  block 
and  radiator 

jd.  The  hose  used  to  connect 
the  -radiator  to  the  engine 


A  cap  which  increases  the 
pressure  within  ttie  cooling 
system  several  pounds  per,  • 
square  inch  ajlowing  the 
coolant  to  circulate  at 
higher  temperatures  without 
evaporation  or  surge  loss 

A  funnel-like  structure 
attached  to  the  radiator  and 
extending^  around  and  behind 
the  fan  used  tp  make  thfe 
fan  mor^  effective  in  pulling 
airAthrougK  the  radiator^ 4 

The\ passages  through  ^  the  • 
block  and  cylinder  head  that 
allow\  the  coolant  to 
circulate  around  the 
cylinders,  valves,  and 
combustion  chambers 


1.  Wate^  pump 

2'.  '  Water  jackets 

3.  Radiator  *  - 

4.  F%i 

5.  ^  Shroud 

'6.  Thermostat 

7.  ^  Pressure  cab 

8.  Radiator  hose 


9.  V-Belt 


_h.  A  device  for  holding  a 
considerable  volume  of 
coolant  in  close  contact  with 
a  large  amount  of  air  so 
that  heat  may  be  transferred 
from  the  coolant  to  the  air 

_i.   The  device  generally  mounted 
on  the  water  pump  hub  ^ 
assembly  used  to  pVjII  a  large 
volume  of  air  through  the 
openings  in  the  radiator  core 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Identify  the  parts  to  a  cooling  system  using  the  illustration  below. 


f  4 


List  thr^e  jobs  that  the  cooling  syttem  mijsf  perform. 


I 

c. 
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Select  from  ihe  list  below  the  reasons  a  pressure-type  radiator  cap  is  used  with 
forced  circuration  cooling  systefris^  Place  an  "X"  by  th(g  proper  answers.. 

 a.  Makes  it  possible  for  the  tractor  to  9perate  at  a  low  temperature 


.  b.  It  acts  as  a  pressure-release  vatve 


/ 


c.  Vacuum  valve  fits  in  the  center  of  the  pressure-release  valve  and  allows 
afr  to  enter  the  radiator  when,  the  coolant  coqJs 

d.  Prevents  water  from  going  out  overflow  tube  , 


Select  from  the  li^t  below  the  reasons  a  permanent  antifreeze  sc^lution  shoulc^^ 
be  used  at  all  times  in  a  cooling  system.  Place  an  "X"  by  correct  answers. 


a.  Prevents  coolant  from,  freezing 


T     b.  Boiling  point  of  permanent  arvtifreeze  is  lower  than  v\^ter 
c.  Reduces  the  cQfrosive  action  of  water 


d.  Prevents^c^a'nt  from  boiling 


List  two  proble.rti^that  result  ^hen  an  engine  overheats. 

a.  .  y  -        >  0 

b.  •  , 


1 


Match  the  typ^'  corrosion  and  deposits  on  the  right  with  the  correct-  cause  of 


each. 


1 


^  a.  When  water  and  oxygen  are 

both  present,  there  is  ^  ^ 
^^"^         tendency  for  iron  parts  in 
.  the  cooling  system  to  rust 

 b.  -  Result  from  repeated  --'^ 

additions  of  hard  water  that^- 
contains  alkafi  (lime  or 
magnesium)  or  minerals  ' 
(iron) 

 c.  Caused  by  small  electric. 

currents  that  are  set'  up 

wfiere  two  or  more  differenlj 
^-  metals  are  in  contact  in 
I  the  cooling  system 

Nam^  two  ways  to  fjrOtect  a  cooling  .systern  from  rust.^ 


1.  /XSalvanic  corrosion 

2.  '  Rust 

3.  Mineral'  deposits  , 
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J 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Flush  or  clean  the  cooling  systei; 

b.  Pressure  test  the  cooling  syster 


(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accon/plished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activities  should  jpe  completed.) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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SERVICING  THE  TRACTOR-COOLING  SYSTEM  •  * 
UNIT'X  ' 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1 

9 

6   "  '         *  ■. 

8      ^f*^  ~ — y 

1  ■  ,  "  = 

5 
2 

i 

3    w       •  -     •  . .  ' 

Pressure  cap 

Radiator  '  '  \ 

■  ■       s  -  ^ 

Shroud  0  -  ,  J 
Hose  .  * 

V-Bfelt         '  y         ^      '      \   .    >  ^ 

Water  pump  ^  -  *  - 

Water  jackets  ,    '  - 

Thermostat         "     ^  ^  ^  . 

Removes  surplus  or  tjnwanted  heat 

Maintains  an  efficient  temperature  under  all  operating  conditions 

Brings  an*  engine,  when  started,  up  to  operating  temperature  as  soon  as 
/possible  '  .   ,  ,  ^ 


/ 
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Any  two  .of  the  following: 

a.  Sticking  and  burned  valves/ 

b.  A  cracked  engine  hea^/or  block* 
Excessive  kpock 
2 


lUse  a /chemical  inhibitor  that  combines  with  the  metal  surface,  to  give  a 
protective  coating. 

/  -  V,  ^ 

Use  a  soluble-o(t  inhibitor  which  settles  out  of  the  water  and  provides 

rotection  by  coating  thQ  surfaces  Jn  the  cooling  system 

.  „  „„  -  .-^  ^  * 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "instructor. 

...  .   -      ■,  •>-•• 


■\ 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UNIT  XI 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE  '* 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  various  parts 
of  a  spray  gun  and  name  their  functions.  He  should  be""able  to  develop  skiJIs  m  painting 
with  a  spray  gun  and  demonstrate  procedures  for  cleaning,  the  gun.  This  knowledge  oJ^/ill 
be  evidenced  through  demonstration,  arad.  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


J' 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  '-^ 


V 

After  completion  of"  this  unit,  the" student  should.be  able  to:  * 

1.       Identify  the  parts  of  a  spray  gun  when  given  a  drawing  Hlustrating  the 
parts.  '     .         *    ^  ^ 

;  ^ 

^       Narjrie  five  tools^ecessary  for  spray  painting.       '         -  . 
3.       Identify  the  two  types  of  spray  guns. 

4-    ^  Identify  the  two  types  of  adjustments  found  on  a  spray  gun  when  given 
a  drawing  iflustrating  the  adjustments. 

.    5.^^      List  the  function  of  e^ch  adjustment  found  Qn  a  spray  gun. 

6.       List  six  "steps  to  follow  in  the  adjustment  of  a  spray  gun. 

^    '  7.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to:  ♦  .  - 

*      a.     PrepaT4  paint  for  spray  fiainting. 

b.     Us^  the  spray  gun. 

I  c.     Clean  the  spray  gun. 


V 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UTsllT  XI 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Instructor:  *      ■  "  ^ 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective 'sheet, 

B.  Provide  students  with  tinformation  and  job  sheets.  '  . 

C.  .Make  transparencies.  . 

D.  Discuss  termin'al  and  specific  objectives.  , 

E.  Discuss  information  sheets.  \ 

F.  .  benTonstTate  and  discuss  pf'ocedures  outlined  in  job  sheets. 

G.  Give  testj^  '  \ 

II.  Students: 

A.  Read  objectives.  -  . 

B.  Study*  information  sheets.  ,    ^  ^ 


emonstrate  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  job 
sheets.  .  / 

D.    Take  test.  '       -  • 

S  "  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


.Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives  / 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  f-Parts  of  Spray  Gun 

If 

2.  '     TM  '2-Types  of  Spray  Guns 

3.  TM  3-Spray  Gun  Adjustmerit 


D.  Job  sheets^  l  - 

■*  . 

1.   •    Job  Sheet  #1-Prepare  Paint  for  Spray  Painting 
■'^     .  '2.^      Job  Sheet  #2--Use  the^Spray  Gun 
^  3,       Job  Sheet  #3"Clean  the  Spray  Gun 

E.  Test         '      .      '         ^        .  " 

F.  Answers  to  fest 

References:  '  ^ 

1.  Instructional  Materials  for  Vocational  Agr/cu^^ra  J,  Teaching  Materials 
Center,  Agricultural  Education  p.epartment,  Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  Texas.       *  ^ 

2.  Finishing  Materials  and  Methods,  George  A.  Soderberg,  McKnight  and 
McKnight  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  * 

3.  The  ABC's  of  Spray  Equipment,  The  DeVilbiss  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  /  '    "  *  , 

r  I  ^     .  , 

^  4.       Shopwork  on       Farm',  Mack  M.  Jones,  -McGraw-Hill  Bt)ok  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  .      '  " 

5.  Auto*^  Body  Repairing  and  Repainting,  -Bill  Toboldt,  The 
Goodheart-Willcox-Company,  Ihc.-,  Homewood,  Illinois. 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UNIT  XI 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


X 


L    Parts  of  spray  gun  (Transparency  1) 

A.  Air  cap 

B.  •  Fluid  tip 

C.  Fluid  needle, 

D.  Trigger  ^ 

^   E»  Fluid  adjustment  screw  * 

F.  Air  vaive 

G.  Spreader  adjustment  valve 

H.  Gun  body 

II.    Tools  necessary  for  5pray  painting 

;  A.  Spray  gun 

» 

B«  'Air  compressor 

C.  Paint  pressure  tank  ^  * 

•  •    f  \ 

-  D.  ^Hose  .    .  A 

: 

1.  Air 
\      '  2.  Paint 

E.  Air  control  device 

1.  ^  S^uQe, 

2.  Regulator       ^     .     ^  ^ 
Types  of  spray  guns  (Transparency  2) 

"^'Pressure 
B.  Suction 


1' 

4 

1^ 


^1 


I 


INFORMATION  SHEET  * 

Spray  gun  adjustments  (Transparency  3)  '  ^ 

A.  ^reader-  Controls  air  to  horn  holes  which  regulates  size  of  spray  pattern 

B.  Fluid  adjustment-Controls  the  travel  of  the  fluid  needle  which  allows 
more  or  less  material  through  the  fluid  tip  !  . 

C.  Procedures  for^Tadjusting  spray  gun 

1.  *  Open  .spreader  adjustment  valve 

2.  Open  fluid  needle  screw  a 

3.  Check  air  leaks 

4.  Connect  hose  to  cup 

5.  Remove  nozzle 

6.  Press  trigger  until  paint  passes  through  gun 

7.  Replace  nozzle  and  set  pressure 
(NOT£:  See  manufacturer's  recommerHJations.) 


1  \ 
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q.  Real  estate 

V.  Recreation  and  tourism 

-s.  Transportation  ^ 

.t.  Retail  trade,  other 

u.  Wholesale  trade,  other 

V.  Distributive  education,  other    -     ,  .  " 

Evaluated  to  the-  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacher-coordinator. 


',4 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UNIT  XI 


JOB  SHEET  #1-PREPARE  PAINT  FOR  SPRAV  PAINTING 


Tools  and  materials  needed 
A.  Paint 
*B.     Empty  can 

Mixing  stick 
D.    Material  for  strainmg  *  paint 
C     *     1.       Tea  strainer 
Nylon  hose 
Cheesecloth  ' 


2. 
3. 
4. 


II.  Procedures 


J3omrfiercial  strainers 
\ 


A.  Open  can  and  pour  off  oil  material 

B.  Stir*  settled  pigmer^  s  - 

^     ***  s 

C.  Return  thir/  material  and  remix\ 

D.  Add  thinner  if  necessary 


(NOTE:  Act  according  to  manufacturer's  recommendations.) 
*E.     Strain  tq.  remove.  Iu[nps  and  other  foreign  materials  (Figure  f\ 
FIGURE-1 


ERIC 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UNIT  XI 

JOB  SHEET  #2-USE  TtlE  SPRAY  GUN 


I.  -  Tools  and  materials  needed     it     '  '  " 

A.  Paint 

*  4  •  ' 

B.  Spray  gun  and  equipment 

■*  ^  '  . 

II.  .Procedgre 

A.  Prepare  surface  before  painting 

B.  Hold  gun  vertically  6  to" -10  inches  from  surface  (Figure  1) 


FIGURE  1 


C.     Move  in  parallel  lipe  with  sur 


FIGU'RI?  2 


'  4 


Move  Gun  in  Straight  Line 


D.    Overlap  about  half  of  previous  pass 


ERJC  . 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UNIT  X! 


JOB  SHEET  #3--CLEAN  THE  SPRAY  GUN 

I.  Tools  and  materials  needed 

♦ 

A.  Solvent* 

B.  Clean  rags 

II.  Procedure 

^     A.    Loosen  cup  ^frpm  gun 

Unscrew  air  cap  about  two  or  three  turns* 

C.  Place  cloth  over  air  cap  ^ 

D.  Pull  trigger  (Figure  1) 

FIGURE  1 


E.     Empty  contents  of  cup  and  replace  with  small  amount  of  solvent 


1 


4-  < 
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.     .  JOB  SHE^T  #3 

F.    Spray  solvent  through  gun  (Figure  2)- 


FIGURE  2 


* 

G.  Remove  air  cap  and  clean 

H.  W"pe  off  gun  with  solvent ^and  store  for  future  use 


J: 
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*  ♦ 

.     SPR-AY  PAINTfNG  ' 
•  -   .  ■  -       UNIT  XI 

^        TEST  • 

Identify. -the  following  parts  of  the  spray  gun. 


a. 


d. 
e. 


338-D 


3.      -  Identify,  the- two  ^ypes  of  spray  guns. 


'J 


Identify  the  ^two  types  of  adji^st meats., 
a.. 


List  the  function  of  each  adjustnr.ent  on  a  spray  gun? 


6.       Li^t  the  six  steps  to  follo^  in  the  adjustment  of  a  spray  gun. 


a. 

b.  . 

c. 

d. 


ERIC 
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f.  . 

7.  '    Demonstrate  the  ability  to:  '  "  • 

'  a.     Prepare  paint  for  spray  painting. 

b.  Use  the  spray  *^gun.   '  • 

c.  Clean  the  spray  gun.  »  « 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to.  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
^     u  when  the  above  activities^  should  be  completed.) 
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SPRAY  PAINTING 
UNIT  XI 


ANgWERS^TO  TEST 
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a.  Air  cap 

b.  Fluid  tip 

c.  Fluid  needle 

d.  Trigger 

e.  Fluid'  adjustment  screw 

f.  -  Airtvalve  '  * 

4 

g.  '  Spreader  .adjustment  valve. 

h.  Gun  t^ody 

a.  Spray  gun  •  . 

b.  Air  compressor 

c.  Paint  pressure  tank 

d.  Hose 

e.  Air  control  device 

a.  Suction  gun 

b.  •  Pressure  gun 

a.  Spreader  adjustment 

b.  Fluid  .adjustment 

a.  Spreader  adjustment-Controls  air  td  horn  hole's  which  requlates  size  of  spray  \J 
pattern  ^  ^ 

b.  Fluid  adj|JStment--Controls  the  travel  of  the  fluid  needle  which  allovys  more 
or  less  material  through  the  fluid  tip  / 

a.  Op^n  spreader  adjustme>nt  valve  !  '  * 

b.  Open  fluid  needle  screw 

c.  Check-  air  Jeaks  ;  '  j  ^  .  ^ 

d.  Connect  hose  to'  oup  ^ 

e.  -Remove  nozzle 

f.  Press  trigger  until  paint  passes  through  gun 

g.  Replace  nozzle  and  set  pressti/^   i  ^ 
Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  satisfaction  of  the^  instructor. 
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••FOREWORD 


There  is  a  Kigh  demand  for  employees  in  marketiiig  and  djstribution^management. 
Opportunities  for  advancement  for  the  tcained  employee  are  available  for  qualified.persons. 

l^he  major  goals  of  this  publication  are  to  aid  the  .student  Jfi  gaining  these  knowledges 
and  developing  skills  that  will  facilitate  his  work  and  advancement  in  management. 

These  curriculum  materials  are  designed  to  instruct  students  in  the  qualities  and 
competencies  necessary  for  successJn  management. 

Suggestions  for  implementing  the  curriculum  are  included  ^to  faciliftate  its  use  by  the 
DE  teacher-coordinator.  *    ^  . 

Included  in  the  course  of  study  are  nine  topics  and  tvventy-five  units  of  instruction. 
The  nine  topics,  are  Resigned  to  account  for  approximately  ^fifteen  weeks  of  related 
instruction   time  for  the  school  year.  tThe  student  should  spend  fifteen  weeks  in 
individualized  instruction  and  the  6ther  six  weeks  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the*  individual^ 
DE  teacher-coordinator. 


.  Francis  T.  Tu^lle,  .Director 
State  Defiartmeni^  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education    '        -  * 

M.  J.  DeBenning,  State  Supervisor 
Distributive,  Education        ,  ' 


em  COPY  AVAILABLE 


f  ^ 


GOOD  GROOMING^ 
UNIT  I  * 


DE  I  -  f7  D 


TEST 


Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition. 


_a.  Anti-perspirant 
_^b.  Cuticle 
__c.  In^aculate 
_d.  Manicure 
_e.  Lubrication 
_f.  ^  Conspicuous 
_g.  Dleodbrant 
_h.  Astringents  •'^ 


1. 
2. 
'3. 
4.. 

6, 
7. 

8; 


A  substance  used  to  r^iake  the  skin  . 
smooth  and  soft 

To  file-and  buff  nails ^nd  tr-im  \  • 
the  xuticles     ?       ^      *'  < 

^Something  that  i§  obvioL)s*or 
noticeable'  and  not  in  gobd  taste 

An  odorless  preparation  that  keeps 
one  dry  and  also  destroys  unpleasant 
4Pdors      '      *  ' 

Thin,  dead^s^skin  at  the  sides 

and  base  erf,  a -fingernail  or  toenail 

Si^lessly  clean  '  ■  .  • 

l^otions  thatT%ontain,.some.alcbh9l 
andjar^  to  he  patted  on  the  face  , 

'  A  preparation  ^that  destroys 
unpleasant  odors,  bi^t  does  not 
necessarily  keep  ope^xjry 


Place  an  "P<"^  in  front  of  each*  of  'the  fallowing  whjch  are  essentials  of  body 
cleanliness.   .        .    ^  ^'  '  ^ 


a.  Daily  bath  or  shower 

^b.  Fingernails  polished  weekly  ^ 

_c.  Hair  spray  used  often 

d.  Change  undergarments  daily  ' 


_e.  5 Daily  use  Ot  foot  powder  or  spray   ^ ^ 


 ^f.   Brush  teeth  after  every  meal,  if  possible 

 g.  Girls  sh^e  legs  daily 

Name  three  elements  of  complexion  care, 
a,      •  *  ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


USE  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 


Instructionai  Units 


The  Distributive  Education  I  Course  of  Study  includes  nine  topics.  Each  topic  consists 
of  one  or  more  units  of  instruction.  Each  instructional  unit  ij/cludes  behavioral  obje^ives, 
suggested  activities  for  DE  teacher  coordinator  angi  students^  fnfocmation  sheets,  assignrnent 
sheets,  vfsual  aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  teh..  Units^are  planned  for  more  ihan  one 
lesson  or  class  |!\eriod  of  instruction.  - 

\  ^ 
Careful  study  of  each  instructional  unit  by  the^DE  teacher-cdordmator  will  help  hinri 

deternnine:.  ,  . 


A.  The  amoutit  of  material  that  can  be  covered  in  each  class  peripd. 

B.  The  skills  which  must  j^e  demonstrated. 

C.  Supplementary  materials  such  as  pamphlets  and  filmstrips  that  must  be  ordered. , 

D.  Resource  pepple  that  must  be  .contacted.  .\j 


Objectives 

Each  unit  pf  instruction  is  based  on  behavior'al  objectives.  Thpse  objectives  state  the 
goals  of  the  course  thus  providing  a  sense  of  direction  and. accomplishment  for  the  student. 


Behavioral  objectives  are  stated  in  two  forms:  Terminal  Objectives  stating  the  subject 
matter  to  be  covered  in  a  unit  of  instruction;  Specific  Objectives  stating  the  student 
performance  necessary  to  reach  the  terminal  objective.  . 

\ 

Since  the  objectives  of  the  unit  provide  direction  for  the  teaching-learntng  process, 
it  is  important  for  the  DE  \teacher-c00rdinat9r  and  stcrdents  to  have  a  common 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  ^^^.^bjectives.  A  limited  number  of  perform^ce  terms 
have  been  used  in  the  objectives  ffer  this  curriculum  to  assist  in  promoting  the  effectiveness 
of  -the  communication  among  all  \individuals  using  the  materials. 

Following  is  a  list  of  perform^ince  terms  and  their  synonyms  which  were  used  in 
this  material: 


Name 
Label 

List  in  writing 

List  orally  ' 

Uetter 

Record 

Repeat 

Give 


Idel^tify 
Sele\ 
Marl^ 
Point\  out 
Pick  Out 
Choc 
Locate  \ 


Describe  ^ 
Define 
Discuss  in  writirig 
Discuss  orally 
Interpret  * 
Tell  how 
Tell  vyhat 
Explain 
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\ 


Divide 
Isolate 

So.  .        M  ' 


rtstincj.iisl< 


Construct 
^Draw 
'  Make 

Design 

Formulate 

Reprodwce 

Transcribe 

Rsdi^ice 

Increase 

Figure- 

Cosi 


.70  r' 


^  t  ow  pre .  jure  . 

furn  ofron  ^  ' 

(Drs)  assehible  ,  ^ 

heading  of.ihe  objectives  by  the  student  should  be  followed  by  a  class  discussion 
to  ^n-^^wer  a.iy  .luestions  concernii^g  performance  requirements  for  each  instructional  unit. 
<  .  *  ^  p' 

*  ^  f^F  teacher-coordinator  "Should  feel  free  to  add  objectives  which  will  fit  the  material 
to  the  ndfcjs  of  his  students  and  community.  When  a  DE  teacher-coordinator  adds 
objectives,  he  should  remember  to  supply  the  needed  information,  assignment  sheets,  and 
criterion  tests. 

t 


Suggested  Activitic-s 


Each  unit  of  ir.struction  has  a  Suggested  Activi-ities  sheef  outlining  steps  to  follow 
in  accoiiiplish.np  specific  objectives.  The  activities  are  listed  according  to  whether  ttiey 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  the  student. 

DE  teacher-jcoordinator:'^uties  of  the  instructor  will  vary  according  to  the  particular 
unit;  however,  for  best  use  of  the  material  they  should  include  the  following:  provide 
students  with  objective  sheet,  information  sheets,  and  assignment,  sheets;  preview 
^  fj|pi5trrps,-make  transparencies,  and  arrange  for  resource  materials  anti  people;  discuss 
terminal  and  specific  objectives  and  information  sheets;  give  test.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  use  any  additional  instructional  activities  and  teaching  methods  to  aid 
siuder.ts  in  accomplishing  the  objectives.  | 

*  Students:  Student  activities  are  listed  wMich  WilL  help  ^pe  student  to  achieve  the 
objectives  for  the  unit. 
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Information  sheets  ,providt  content  essential  for  meeting  the  cognitive  (knowledge) 
objectives  of  the  unjt.  The  DE  teache}-c6ordiriator  will  find  that  information  sheets  serve 
as  an  excellent  guide  for  presenting 'the  background  knowledges  necessary  to 'develop  the 
skills  specified  in  the  ferminal  objective.- 

Students  should  read  the  information  sheets  before  the  information  is  discussed  in 
class.  Students  may  take  additional  notes  on  the  information  sheets. 

Transparency  Masters  .  '         ,  ^ 

Transparency  innasters  provide  information  in  a  special  way.  The  ^ujdents  may  see 
as  well  as  hear  the  ^material  being  presented^  thus  reinforcing  the  Tearnfing  process. 
Transparencies  may.  present  new  information  oi  they  may  reinfoVce  information  pi-esented 
in  the  information  sheets.  The\^  are  particularly  effective  for  such  activities  as  learning 
a*nd  locating  the  parts  of  a  machine.  ^ 

Transparencies  should  be  made  and  placed  in  the^otebook  where  they  will  be 
immediately  available  for  use.  Transparencies  (3ffi;fict  the  class's  attention  to  the  topic  of 
discussion.  They  should  be  left  on  the  screen  only  when  topics  shpwn  are  under  discussion. 
(NOTE.  Stand  away  from  the  overhead  projector  wh6n  discussing  transparency  material. 
The  noise  of  the  projector  may  cause  the  teacher  to  speak  too  loudly.) 

^Assignrwnt  Sheets  ' 

^  Assignment  sheets  give  direction  to^study  'anfd  furnish  practice  for  paper  and  pencil 
activities  to  develop  the  knowledges  which  are  necessary  prerequisrtes  to  skill  development. 
These  may  be  given  to  the  student  for  completion  in  class  or  used  for  homework 
okssignments.  Apswer  sheets  are  provided  which  may  be  used  by  the  student  and/or  DB 
teacher-coordinator  iox  checking  student  progress. 

Test  and  Evaluation        *  «  ,  • 

■  ^  c  ^ 

Paper-pehcil  ^^nd^.  pecformance  tests  nav^  been  constructed  to  measure  student 
achievement  of  each  objective  listed  in  the  unit  of Jnstruction.  Individual  test  items  may 
be>pulled  out  and, used 'as  a  short  test  to  determine  student  achievement  of  a  particular 
objective.  This  kind  of  testing  may  be  used^  as  a  daily  quiz  and  will  help  the  DE 
teacher-coordinator  spot  difficulties  b%ing  encountered  by  students  in  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  terminal  objective.  Test  items  for  objectives  added  by'  the  DE 
teacher-coordinator  should  be  coi^structed  and  added  to  the  test.  Progress  sheets  are 
provided  for  student  and.  D^. teacher  coordinator  to  record  acceptable  performar^ce  of  skills 
outlined  in  assignment  sfj^ts:  *  , 

Test  Answers 


T$^X  answers  are  provided.^,  for  each  unit.  These  may  be  used  by  the  DE 
teacher-coordinator  and/or  student  for^checking  student  achievement  af  the  objectives. 
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Each  Section  in  this*  publication  is'iassigned  a  specific  tetter: 

A.   .Orientation  ^  '  "  ^\ 

&.  V  Importance  of  Distribution 

C.  Careers 

D.  Personal  Development  \ 

E.  Human  Relations 
'     R.    Job  Skills 

^     G.  "Employment 

H.     Financial  Management  '    ^  ^  ' 

J.      Business  Math  ^    *  '       '  , 

Pages  are  'numbered  consecutively  within  each  section.  For  example:  Personal 
Development  begins  with  page  number  D  1.  If  the  page  is  available  as  a  transparency  master, 
TM  appears  at  the*  top  of  the  p^ge. 

The  following  key  will  help  to  easily  identify  each  section  by  Color: 

White      -      Objectives,  Suggested  ^Actiujtie's,  Transparency  Masters,  Ideas 
Greerh      -       Information  Sheet 

Tan         -  ^    Assignment  Sheets        -  *    •  '    '  i 

Yellow     -      Tests  ,     ^  . 

Pink        -      Answers  to  Tests  '  » 

(NOTE:  The  effectiveness  of  this  material  will  depend  on  you  as  a  DE  teacher-coordinator.) 
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DECA 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  0B4ECTIVE. 


1 


i 


After  completion  o1^^^  ujTJtJttteJpiyd^^  be  able  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  history 

of  distributive /ducafForT^d  bistri|)utive^^ Sucation  Clubs  of  America,  the  DECA  Tagline, 
Motto  and  re^^^sentatton  of  colors,  and  la,bel  -each  side  of  the  triangle.  He  should  also 
be  able  td^name  the  purposes  of  DECA^  recognize  the  parts  of  the  emblem,  and  recite 
the  creed.  Knowledge  of  this  information  should  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five 
percent  qn  Ihe^unit  |est. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


/ 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student^should  be  able  to: 

1.       Match  terms  dealing  with  DE  to  the  correct  definition. 

Write  a  paragraph  sketching  the  history  of  distributive  education  and  DECA., 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

y 

9. 


Write  the  label  on,  each  side  of  the  triangle  which  represent  a  good  DE 
program.  '  ■  .  ' 

Name  six  purposes  of  DECA. 


Write  the  DECA  Tagline. 
iA/rite  the^DECA  iVtotto. 

Write  what  the  two  DECA  Qolors  represent.  ^ 
Identify'  the  parts  of  the  DECA  Emblem. 
Demonstrate  tKo*  ability  to  repeat  the  DECA  Creed. 


/ 
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»  DECA 
UNIT  .1 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVI;?IES 

t 

I.    DE  Teacher-Coordmatoi% 

'  i   A.  Prepare  bulletin  board. 

B.  Prepare  transparency.  ^ 

C.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

D.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet. 

E.  Discuss  .terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

F.  Discuss  information  sheet., 

G.  .   Give  test.    '  ^ 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplenr^ent  for  suggested  .films.) 
?        '  ^  » 

It.  Student: 

A.  Rpad  objecjive  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 
.  C.    Take  .test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

i  ' 

I.    Included  in  this  unit:  *  '  )  " 

A.  Objective  sheet 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Bulletin  board  idea-The  DECA  Enfiblem 

D.  *  Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  1-Triangle  of  Good  DE  Program  ^ 

2.  TM  2-The  DECA  Emblem 
-    E.  Test 

\  ,    '  ?.    Answers  to  test  .  '     ^  '  ^.'^L 
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References: 

a,  , Oklahoma  Association  DECA  Handbook 

b.  National  DECA  fbndbook 


BEST  COI*Y  AVAILABLE 


DECA 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET' 


I.    Terms  and  definitions 


A.  Assistant  State  Supervisor- Ted  Best,  designated  by  State  Supervisor, 
assists  the  State  Supervisor  In  Conducting  work;  DECA  advisor  . 

B.  Career  Development  Conference-Competition  for  State  Conference  winners 
was  National  Leadership  Conference  .  ^ 

ECA-Youth    organization    of    Distributive    Education;  Distribii|ive 
Education  Clubs  of^  America  local  state,  and  national  level  ^ 

DECA  blazer--A  navy  blue  blazer  with  the  DECA  emblem  on  the  left  breast 
PQck'et,  the  official  identifying  uniform  of  DECA 

0 

E.  DECA  Distnbutor-Oif\c\a\  publication  of  DECA,  Inc.,  sent  to  each  student 
for  membership  in  DECA 

(NOTE:  From  1947-1953  M.  J.  DeBentiing  and  C.  K,  Reiff  edited^  and 
published  the  DECA  Distributor.)  *  ^ 

F.  DECA  Foundation-Created  to'  assist  and  encourage  DECA  members  to 
continue  career  study  in  marketing  and  distribution;  serves  as  a  financing 
aid  for  DECA  '  ' 

G.  *^  DECA,   Inc. "Adult  governing  body  of  DECA  made  up  of  DE  State 

Supervisors  of  each  state  association 

H.  DECA,  Inc.,  Board  of  Directors-Elected  by  the  mem'bers  of  DECA,  Inc.; 
'  made  up  of  one  student  DECA  member  (a  national  officer),  DECA  Chapter 

Advisor,' professional  rrfembers  of  DECA,  15' total  members 

I.  Distributive  Education  (DEJ^-Vocational  program  involving  retail,  wholesale, 
and  service  occupations,,  secondary,  pdst  secondary,  and  adult 

-  J.     Distributive   occupation-Proprietors,   managers,   or   employees  engaged 
primarily  'in  marketing  and  merchan.dising  goods  and  services' 

K.  National  Advisory  Board  -A  group  of  businessmen  which  contribute  financial 
support^  DECA  ,1 

L.  Oklahoma^State  Leadership  Conference-Competition  for  DECA  merribers 
on  tHe  state  level 
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,    (NOTE:  Information  on  the  two  types  of  -activities  may  be  -fourtdm 
Oklahoma  DECA  activities,  and  awards  program.)'  "  '^^ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  ^ 


M.  State  Supervisor-Person  ia  charge  "of  DistriButiye  Education  in  Oklahoma; 
iVl.  J.  DeBenning  a  ;  • 

Ni  Vocational  education-Improve  t+ie  efficiency  of  an  individual  in  a  specific 
occupation,  either  as  a  preparation  for  employment  or  supplementary  to 
the^duties  of  the  employed  worker 

11.    History  of  distributive  education  and  DECA 

A.    DE  began  July  1,  1937,  Geoge  Deen  Act 

■  B.     f|irst  state-wide  meetjpg  in  Oklahoma'  City  spring  of  1944 


C.  First  National  Convl|tion  in  1947' 

D.  DECA  officially  adopted  in  194^7  . 

E.  DECA,  Inc.,  officially  adopted  in  -1950  ' 
I;.     DECA  Foundation  developed  in  1951 

G.  DECA  Tagline  developed  dn  1962  by  .DECA  student 

H.  Designed  to  aid  iDeople  with  career  goals  in  distribution 

iii.'  Triangle  of 'good  DE  program  (Transparency  ,1)    ,  '  ..y 

*^  A.  .  Good  classroom  instruction  ,  "  \ 

B.  Good  supervised  work  experience 

C.  Good  club  work  partj[pipation  '  .  •  • 

IV.  Purposes  .of  DECA  ^ 

A.  Intricial  part  pf  DE  program  • 

B.  Develop  leadership 

C,  Provide  social  intelligence  ^  * 

D,  Instill  civic  consciousness 

E,  Provide  vocational  understanding 

F.  Develop  vocational  ^competence 

V.  DECA*Tagline-Developing  Future  Leaders  for  Marketing  and  Distribution 
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'•  _  .  -^r  '  '    •  ■  DE  I  -  7-A 

*•■■"*  •  INFORMATION  SHB.tT'  " 

VI.  r  DECA  Motto-Power  works  with  ease;  weakness,  frets  continuously  ' 

•    -1  '        ^     ^  '  ^  '  '  ^ 

>.-VU/  DECA  Colors     v  .  ' 

V  .   '    ^  A.    Blue-Suggests  sincerity  and  genuineness 

B.  f^rjCoid-Crownirig  success  which  comes  to  on6  who  lives  usefully, and  wisely 

VIII.    DECA  Emblem  (Transparency  2)  *-  •  - 

^  A.     Leadership  development--The  distributive  education  student  is  given  an 

opportunity  to  participate  in  many  activities  designed  to  teach  him  to  be  * 
*   not  only  a  leader  but  also  a  follower 


r--=..-^ic  consciousness-The  distributive  education  student  learns  to  recognize 
his  obligations  to  the  community 

C.  Vocation'al  understanding-Being  able  to  take  his  place  in  th0Cor\d  of 
business  ' 

D.  Social  intelligence-through  contest  and  social  events  the  DECA  n:iember 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  poise,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  graces  necessary  in  our  society 

E.  Wrapped  package-Symbolizes  a  w^l^rounded  education  in  preparation  for 
life 

F.  Rays  of  sunshine-Denotes  the  glowing  personal  satisfactjpn  resulting  from  % 
a  pomplete  job  that- has  be6n  well  done  •  * 

IX/    DECA  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  future  which  I  am  planning  for  myself  in  the'field  of  .distribution^ 
and  in  the  opportunities* which  my  vocation  offers. 

I  believe  in  fulfillinq  the  ^ighesrWasure  of  service  to* my  vocation,  my  fellow 
beings,  my  countr\Land  my  God-Jhat  by  so  doing,  1  will  be  regarded  with 
personal  satisfactiori'^^and  material  wealth.* 

I  believe  in  the  democratic  philosophies  of  «privqte  enterprise  and  compe^tion, 
and  in  the  freedom  of  this  nation-.tha't  these  philosophies  allow  for  the  fullest 
development  of  my  individual  abilities.  r 

I  believe  that  by  doing  "my  best  to  live  according  to  these  +)igh  principles,  I 
will  be  of  greater  service^  both  to  myself  ^and  to  mankind. 
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DECA 
UNIT  I 


TEST 


1.  .    Match  the  terms  to  ^the  correct  definition. 


a.  Vocational  education  1. 
^b.  Distributive  education 
^c.  Distributive  occupation 

d.  Die  A 

2. 

_e.  DECA,  Inc. 

J.   DECA,  Inc.,  Board  of 
Directors 

J.  National  Advisory  Board 

_^h.  DECA  Foundation  3. 

DECA  Distributor 

J.   State  Supervisor 

k.  Assistant  State  Supervisor  4. 


j.    DECA  blazer  ^ 

jn.  State  Leadership*  * 
Conference 

n.  Career  Development 
Conference 


5. 


7. 
8. 

9. 


Created  to  assist  and 

encourage  DECA  members  to 

continue  career  study  in 

iTiarketing  and  distribution; 

serves^  as  ^  financing  ^ 

aid  for  DECA 

4 

Improve  the  efficiency  of  an 
individual  in  a  specific 
occupation,  either  as 
a  preparation  for 
employment  or  supplementary 
to  duties  of  the  employed 
worker 

Youth  organization  of 
Distributive  Education, 
Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  local,       J ^ 
state,  and  national  level 

Person  in  charge  of  * 

distributive  education 

in  Oklahoma;       J.  DeBenning 

A  group  of  businessmen  whfbh 
contribute  financial  support 
to  DECA 

Ted  Best,  designated  by 

State  SupeWisor,  assists  the  ' 

State*  Supervisor  in 

conducting  work;  DECA  advisor 

Competition  for  DECA  members 
on  state  level 

Competition  for  State  Conference  ^  ^ 
.winners  was  National 
Leadership  'Conference 

A  navy  blue  blazer  with'  the 
DECA  emblem  on  the  left  pocket, 
the  official  identifying 
uniform  of  DECA  ^ 
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10.  \  •  Vocational  program  involving 
retail,  wholesale;  and  service 
occupations  ' 

!  '  ' 

^11.       Adult  governing  body  of  DECA 
n-.ade  up'of  DE  State  Supervisors 
of  each  state  association 

12.  *   Official  publication  ofDECA 
/^Inc,  sent  to  each  student  ^ 

^for  membership  in  DECA 

13.  ProprietoTs;  managers,  or  * 
employees  engaged  primarily 

-  •;k>   in  marketing  .and  merchandising 
goods.' and  services  ^ 

14.  Elected  by  the  members  of 

,   '  DECA,  Inc.;, made  up  of  ' 
one  student  DECA  member  ' 
.  (a  national  officer), 
DECA  Chapter  Advis6r, 
professional  members  of 
.    DECA,  15  total  members 


Write  a  paragraph  sketching  the  history  of  Distributive  Education  and  DECA. 


^     3.       Write,  the  label  on  each  side  of  the  tria'ngle  which  represents  a  good  DE  Program. 


4.       Name  six  purposes  of  DECA. 
a. 

b.  * 
c. 

.    '  d. 
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e.  ' 

9 

5.       Write  the  DECA  Tagline. 


6.       Write  the  DECA  Motto. 


7.       Write  what  two  DECA  Colors  represent. 

a.  Blue-- 

b.  .Gofd" 


8.       Identify  the  parts  of  the  DECA  Emblem.^ 


/  \ 


9.  "     Demonstrate  the  abijity  to  repeat  the  DECA  Creed. 


4 
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SO 


BEST  COPY  AUAIUBLE 


4» 


a. 

2 

b. 

c. 

13'^ 

d. 

3 

e. 

f. 

'  14 

9- 

,5 

U 
11. 

1 

i. 

12 

4 

k. 

6 

1. 

9 

m. 

7 

n. 

8 

DECA 
ANSV^ERS'TO  TEST 


4 


1^ 


The  following  ^tem$  should' be  included  in  the  paragraph. 

a.  Began  -hily  1,j1937,  George  Deen  Act 

♦  '  ^ 

b.  *  First  state-wide  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City  spring  of  1944 

c.  First  National  Convention  in  1947 

d.  pECA  officially  adopted 'in  11&47  / 

e.  DrGA,  Inc.,  officially  [adopted  in  1950 

f.  DECA  Founcjation  developed  in  1951 

g.  DECA  Tagline  developed  in  19^  by  DECA  student 

h.  Designed  to  aid  peoplel^  with  career  goals  in  distribution 


20-A.  ■ 


3. 


Good  Classroom  Instruction 


.Good  Supervised  Work  Experience 


Possible  Tectjnical 

and  Social  Competence 


Good  Club  Program  (DECA) 


b 
c. 
d 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 


Intrical  part  of  tKe  DE  program  ' 
Develop  leadership"! 
Provide  social  intelligence 
Instill  civic  consciousness 

e.  -  Provide  vocational  understanding  ^         ^  ^ 

f.  Develop*  vocational  competence 
Developing  Future  Leaders  for  Marketing  and  Distribution 
Power  works  with  ease;  weakness  frets  continuously 

a.  Suggests  sincerity  and  genuineness 

b.  >Crowning  success  .which  comes  to  one  who  lives  usefully  jand  \y?s§ly 
Leadership  Development 


\  Civic 
Consciousness 


Sun  Rays" 


Social 
lntelligenc§ 


Wrapped  Package 


/  \ 


\ 


Vocational  Understanding  ^ 


Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  th^  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teachec- 
coordinator. 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completing  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able*to  nnatch  ternns  to  their  proper 
definition  associated  with  the  free  enterprise  systenn.  ^He  should  be  able  to  select  ^the 
essential  ingredients  which  free  enterprise  is  cpnnprised,  label  the  circular  flow  chart  of 
our  free-rharket  systenn,  and  discuss  ways  free  enterprise  affects  consunners.  This  knowledge 
will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  upit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  connpletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.       Match  ternns^  accociated  with  the  free  enterprise  system  to  the  correct 
definition. 


2.^      Select  from  a  list  *the  essential  ingredients  of  v^hich  free  enterprise  is 
«  comprised.  .  ' 

■V 

•  "  3.       Label  the  circular  flow  chart  of  our  free  enterprise.,  system. 

•  ■  •  I 

4.  Select  from  a  list  methods  the  government  uses  to  influence  the  free-market 
system.     -  * 

5.  '  Discbss  ways  our  free  enterprise  system  affects  consumers. 

'  6.       Write  a  short,  report  illustrating  the  opinion  of  individuals  concerning  the 

4^,:  ^J..^..    fiEge^^t^jise  ^yster^  i  ^    '  *     •       ^  f 


\ 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYST.EM 
UNIT  I  ' 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets 


C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  objectives. 

f 


E.  .Discuss  information  sheet.  . 

F.  Order  "The  Nertional  Economy"  (See  additional  references.) 

G.  Give,  test. 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  ior  suggested  filriTs.) 
II.*  Student: 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sh1s.Q.t^ 

C.  Complete  assignment  Shee.t.  ^  :     ^       t  ' 
b.  '  TaEtTesr'             .              ]  f  ^  , 

'  '        ]  '  r  *>   ^  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 
A.  >. Objective  sheet 


s4 


B.  Information  sheet  \  ' 

C.  Transparency  masters 


1.  TM  1 -Profit  Createv^obs  "  *  | 

2.  TM  2-'Free  Market  System 
D.    Assignment  Sheet  #1-Free  Enterprise  System 


V 
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E.  Test  ^ 

F.  Answers  to  test       *  '  . 
11.    References:  4 

A.  Mason,  E.,R.  Marketing  and  Distributhm.  Dallas,  Texas:  Greg  Division, 
*  .McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1968. 

B.  -  Wiget,  D.'J.  The  Free  Enterprise  S^tem.  Ohio  State  University. 

C.  '  Wilson,  W,  H.  Consumer  Economic  Problems,  Seventh  Edition..  Dallas, 

Texas:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1966.  ^ 

Jll.s  Additional  References: 

A.  "The  National  Economy",  Science  Research  Associates,  259^East  Erie  » 
^  ^     Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611,  cost  $5.95,  2-24  participants,  1-12  teams.  ^ 

The  game  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  hypothetical 
National  Economy.  The  business  community  is  grouped  into  three  separate 
segments  producing  three  kinds  of  goods:  consumer,  luxury,  producer  goods. 

B.  Oklahoma  CoCTncil  on  'Economic  Education.  Dr.  Clayton  Millington, 
Executive  Vice-President,  215  College  of  Business  Administration,  Oklahoma 
State  UniveVsity,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074. 

Materials  and  mforrrfatrbn  c^n  be  obtained  from  the  above  source. 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 
UNIT  I 


«•  .        INFORMATION  S.HEET  ■ 

I.  Terms  and  definitions 

A.     Econonnic  systenn--The  way  a  nation  uses  its  natural  and  nnan-nnade  resources 

*    B.     Free  enterprise--An  econonnic  systenn  that  allows  individuals  and  businesses 
to  nnake  their  own  choices  about  vyhat  they  will  do  to  earn  a  livelihood 
^and  how  they  will  spend  their  nnoney 

>  P' 

C.  Private  property-Portions  of  inconne  that  one  keeps,  r^ardless  of  whether 
it  is  kept  as  nnoney,  invested  in  bonds,  or  held  in  the  forhn  of  nnateri^J 
assets. 

Id.    Free-nnarket  systenn-A  systenn  of  freedom  of  choice 

E.  Connpetition-The  effort  of  two  oi  more  business  firms  or  indiyiduals'acting 
independently  to  ^attract  a  customer  -  •  ^  ; 

F.  Pr£>fit"The  reward  of  business  risk 

II.  .  Essential  ingredients  of  Which  free  ,enterprfse  systenr^is  comp^rTsed 

A.  Private  property  ,         -  ^ 
(NOTE:  Private  property  m'ay  be  used  to  earh  more  income^) 

B.  Free  markets  >  ,      -  *  .    .  -  - 

(NOTE:  Consumecs  have  freedom  of  choice  and  their  choices  determine 
what  shall  be  made,  how  rhuch,  and  the-  prjce  to  be  paid  for  tt.)^  *  ^ 

.  ^' 

C.  Profit  motivation  (Transparency  H' 

—  D.  "^'Competition    --j         -    ^  ^       i:.:^'^'""^  , 

*'  •  *^  .  ^ 

1.  Lowers  prices 

#' 

2. ^      Jmprqves  products 

3.  Creates  new  products 

III*.    The  free  market  system  ^^^^ 

(NOTE:  Circular  flow  chart.  Transparency  2)  ^  . 


A.  What  to  produce  • 

B.  How  much  to  produce 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

C.  How  to  produce 

D.  How  production  is  shared 

V.    Methods  the  government,  uses  to  influence  the  free-market  system 

A.  What  to  produce 

1.  Collects  taxes  ' 

2.  Taxes  luxuries 

3.  Pays'  farmers  more  than  market  price 

4       Makes  production  of  narcotics  illegal  except  as  controlled 

B.  How  much  to  produce 

1.       Pays  farmers  not  to  use  land 

^        2.     '  Pays  subsidy  to  airlines 

^  3.       Regulates  rates  and  competition  of  public  utilities  and^publ 

transportation 


4.  G 
C.     How  to  produce 


ives  special  tax  inducements  tp  businesses  for  expansij^n 


-     1-.  ^Controls  working  conditions  of  women  and  children 

^   2.,  Controls  public  education    -       -  '      ^    ^  -  ^ 

3.  Regulates  use  of  resources,  such  as  oil,  gas,  and  water 
D.    How  production  is  shared 

1.  Legislates  hours  of^work,  overtime,  minimum  wages 

2.  Taxes  profits  and  income 

3.  ^Contp^ls  employment  practices 

4.  ^perates  blisinejsa^in  competition  with  private  businesses 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


V.    Ways' the  free  enterprise  ^system ^  affects  consumers 


CHARACTERISTIC 
Private  property  ^^..^j 


EFFECT  ON  CONSUMER 

Savings  (part  of  income  not  .spent)  may  be  invested 
in  property,  which  in  turn  produces  an  income; 
thus,  private  property  increases  ability  of  consumers 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  living. 


Free  markets 


Balance  between  supply  and  demand  of  goods  and 
servic|^  wanted  by  consumers  at  prices  consumers 
cary  pay  is  maintained  through  consumers  ^ 
exercising  their  economic  freedoms  in  the  form 
of  "economic  voting,"  Markets  are  sensitive  to 
consumers'  economic  votes. 


Profit  motivation 


Competition 


All  goods  and  services  consumers  want  and  demand 
are  the  products  of  free  enterprise. 

Without  the  possibility  of  making  profit,  businesses 
that"  produce  the  products  and  sln.'ices  that 
consumers^ want  and  need  wouldynQt,b^  started;— {^er^ee^ 
the  produGts-and  services^  would  not  be*- available, 
and  the  jobs  in  business  on  which  consumers  are 
employed  would  not  exist. 

Businesses,  spurred  by  the  hope  of  greater  profit, 
•improve  presef^t  products  and  services  and 
develop  new  ones'  which  indirectly  benefit  consumers. 

Producers  and  sellers  are  automatically  limited  by 
competition  in  the  prices  they  demand  from 
consumers;  thus,  unrestricted  but  fair  competition 
among  producers  and  sellers  results  in  reasonable 
prices  and  better  products  aifl.  services  for  consumers. 


»  —  ^ 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 
UNIT  I  ' 


■ASSIGNMENT  SHEfT  #1-FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 
Name  ;  ^  Date   


Problem:  Inquire  what  the  essential  features  and  characteristics  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
are  from  two  students  who  are  not  taking  this-courseptwcrteachers  in  your  school,  two 
businessmen,  and  two  aeighbbrs. 

Directions:  Prepare  a  report  in  outline  formVomitting  the  .names  of  the  persons  you 
interviewed,  in  which  you  give  the  composite  ideas  that  each  of  ^the  four  groups  has  about 
free  enterprise.         .  '  .  * 


BEST  COPY  AVAiUBLE 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 
-     .  UNIT  I  '■ 


'TEST 


a.  Economic  system 

4— " 


Match  the  following  terms*  to  the  correct  definition. 

1/ 

b.  Free  enterprise 

c.  Private  property' 

d.  Free-market  system 

e.  Competition     •  2. 


An  economic    system  that  allows 
individuals  and  businesses 
to  make  their  own  choices 
about  what  they  will'  do 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and       ^  *  ' 
how  they  will  spend  their  ^ 
money  ^ 


f.  Profit 


1' 


3. 


5. 


^  6.. 


The  reward  of  business  risk 

A  system  of  freedonri  of  choice 

"    The  way  a  nation  uses  its 
haJural  and  man-made  resources 

^  .  gojt^QQi  Af.  Lpqpmfejhat^one 

keeps,  regardless 'of  whether 
^    it  is  kept  as  money, 

invested  in"  bonds,  or 

held  in  the  form  of 

material  assets 

]   The  effort  /of  two  ^r 
V  more^  business  firms|gr 

individuals  acting  inciependently 

to  attract  a  customer 


2.       Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  each,  of  Ihe  jFoflowing  wfiich*'are  essential  ingredients 
of  which  free  enterprise  is  comprised.  \ 


^a.  Public  property 
^b.  Private  , property 


j_c.  Assets 

d.  Free  markets. 

_e.  Profit  motivation 

_f.  Competition 
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3.       Label  the  circular  flow  chart  of- our  free  enterprise  system. 


I  ■ 


5; 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  which  show 'methods  the 
1  government  uses  to  influence    the  free-market  system. 

^  a.  Collects  taxes 

^  $^faf>  Pays^-farmer'^  more  than  market  price 
'  c.  Controls  public  education 

 d.  Gives  special  tax  inducements  to  business  for  expansbn 

 e/ Pays^subsidy  to  airlines 

J^,  Pays  farmers  not  to  use  land  '  > 


1  * 

Name  'four  characteristics  concerning  ways  our  free  entprprise  system  affects 
consumers  and  discuss  the  effects. 


chafIacteristic 

a. 

*  4 

b. 
c. 
d. 


EFFECT  ON  CONSUMER 


6.       Write  a  short  report  illustrating  the,  Ofiinion  of  individuals  concerning  the  free, 
enterprise  system. '  ^  r 
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Discussion  should  include: 
CHARACTERIST^C  • 
private*  property  " 


Free  markets 


EFFECT  ON  CONSUMER 

.  Savings  (part  of  income  not  spent)  may 
be  invested  in  property,  which  m*^turn 

'  produces  an  income;  thus,  private  property 
increases  ability  of  consumers 
maintain  a  high  level  of  living. 

Balance  between  supply  and  demand  ot 
goods  and  services  wanted^  by  consumers- 
at  prices  consumers  can  pay  is  ^ 
iXiaintained  through  consumers  exercising 
.their  economic  freedoms  in  the  form  of 
"economic  voting."  Markets  are  sensitive 
to  consumers'  economic  votes. 


Profit  motivation 


All  goods  and  services  consumers  want 

and  demand  are  the  products  of  free  enterpri 

Wi|hout  the  possibility*  of  making  profit, 
businesses  that  iDroduce  the  products 
ma  services  that  consumers  want  and  need 
l-would  noirbe  started;  hence,  the  products 
-and  services  would  not  be^availabte,  and 
the  jobs  in  business  on  which  consumers 
are  employed  would  ^not  exist. 


Businesses,  spurred  by  the  hope  of 
greater  profit,  improve  present  products 
and  services  and  develop  new  ones 
which  indirectly  benefit  consumers. 

Producers  and  sellers  are  automatically 
limited  by  competition  in  the  prices 
they  demand  from  consumers.  Thus, 

^unrestricted-  btJt  fair, 'Competition  ^rf^ong^ 
producers  and  sellers  results  in 

'reasonable  prices/and  better  products 
and  services  for  consumers. 


Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacKfer-coordinator. 


Xom  petition ' 
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MARKETING  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


'After  completing  X^s  unitr^'tTffe^'student  should  be  able  to  match  terms  to  their  proper 
definition  a^ssociated  with  the  marketing  distribution  system.  He  should  be  able  to  list 
the  significance  of  marketing,  functions  of  marketing  and  kinds  of  markets  and  corrstfuct 
a  chart  showing  the  channels  of  distribution.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring 
eightV^-ffve^. percent  iDiT  the  unit^testr  '  ^  .  .  j 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


/ 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 
1.       Define  the  term  mal^eting  distribution'system. 
*  2.       List  the  significance  of  marketing  as  it  pertains  to  our  economy. 
List  the  eight  functions  of  marketing. 

List  the^ve  kinds  of  markets.  ^  '         ^  • 

Construct  a  chart  showing  the  channels  ^of  distribution. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Conduct  research  in  the  library  and  interview  a  businessman  for  a  short 
report  to  be  given  orally  in  class  discussing  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  markets. 
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MA^iKETING  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  II  ,  . 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


\ 


I.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  ^Provide  students  with  objective  sheet, 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment. sfcieets. 

C.  Make  trar^sparencies.  • 

9 

D.  Discuss  terming  and -specific  objectives. 

.  E.     Discuss  ir^ij^ormation  and  assignment  sheets.  * 

F.  ,  Order  "Probe".  (See  additional  references.) 

G.  Give  test.  .  '  . 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 
11.    Student      '  *  \' 


A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sh^et.  *  * 

C.  Comple'te  assignment,  sheet. 
/D.  Take  test.  . 


0^ 


*  > 


llVfSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit:- 
^  A.    Objective  sheet 
»B,     Information  sheet  \ 

r 

C.     Transparency  master:  TM  1--Channels  of  Distribution 
"D.    Assignment  Sheet  #1-Kinds  of  Markets  ^ 
^E.    Test  N 


F.    Answers  to  test 


4-' 


References: 

Mason,  E/ R.  Marketing,  and  Distribution,  Dallas,  Texas:  Greg  Division, 
^    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1968.  ^ 

^B.     Wiget,  D.  J.  The  Free  Enterprise  System.  Ohio  State  University. 

C.     Wilson,  W.  H,^  Consumer  Economic  Problems,  Seventh  Edition.  Dallas, 
Texas:  South-Western  Publishing  Conrjpany,  1966. 

Additional  <feference-"Probe,"  Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  $7.95,  Salem',  Massachusetts 
01970.-  ^  .7/  . 

« 

This  garfee  can  be  used  effectively  to  teach  terrninology  and  spelling  in  the 
various  arStei^f  marketing. 
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,   BEST  COPr  AVAIUBLE 

MARKETING  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

UNIT  II-  ^ 

\ 

INFORMATJON  SHEET 


I.    Definition  of  marketing  distribution  system-Process  through  which  goods  and 
service?  reach  the  consumer 


11.^   Significance  of  marketing  as  .it  per:tains-to  our  econorhy 
,A.    Directs  goods  from  producer  to  consumer 

B.  Thirty-thi^ee  percent  of  the  working  force  is  in  distribution 

C.  Well-being  of  our  country  is  determined  by 


t 


1.  'Productivity 

2.  ConsumpjjcxR'- 

3.  Employment 
III.    Functions  of  marketing 

A.    Assenibling  and  buying 
1.  Assembling 


.,V"V»'V*V*V»\»v»V»v»i 


(NOTE:  ^Accumulating  or  gathering  goods  from  various  sources.) 
2,  Buying 

a.  Agreement  on  prices  and  terms  of  purchase,  date  of  shipment 
or  delivery,  and  transfer  of  title 

b.  Determination  of  needs  ^ 

c.  Selection  of  sources  of  supply  from  which  to  purchase, 

d.  Determination  of  quality  and  'Suitability  of  the  goods 


B.  Storing 


(NOTE:  Provides  a  physical  supply  of  m'anufectured  and  processed  goods 
'  ^  '    ,    to  assume  delivery  to  customers  within  a  reasonable  time.)  % 

.  Example:        Goods  such  as  room  air-conditioners  and  circulation 

fans  are  used  during  only  a  few  months  of  each  year  require 
■  ^  -    "storage.  ,   .    .  ^        ^  ,^ 

*  Goods  having  a  ^fairly  steady  demand  and  those  that  are 
pi^rishable  require  >ery  -little  storage.  ,  '  ' 
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C.    Grading  and  standardizing 
1. 


Grading--The  protess  of  separating  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
into  classes  according  to  established  standards. 


Eggs 

1) 
2) 
3) 


B 
C 


•b.     Meat  (beef) 


>  Canner 

2) 

Cutter 

3)' 

^  Utility 

A 

4). 

Commercial  . 

5) 

Standard 

•  > 

6) 

Good  * 

t 

7) 

Choice 

8) 

Prfme 

Standardizing--The  process  of  preparing  a  definitiorl  or  descrTptiOh 
of  the  vafrious  qualities  of  a  commodity 


a.  '  Apple 

1) 

.'2) 

b.  Oranges 


Welhcolored  ^ 
Without  blemishes 
Mature 


J   .1)  .iJuice- 
2)  Eating 
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D.  SeJIing-'To  create  or  stimulate  demand  for  goods 

1.  Personal  selling -Practiced  by  the  retaH  salesperson  who  serves  the 
customer  both  by  providing  information  and  demonstrating  the 
product 

2.  Non-personal  sellingvUsed  4:o,  stimulate  consumer  demand 

a.     Newspaper  -  - 

'   b,  .  Magazine 

c.  Radio 

d.  Television 

e.  Billboards 

f.  ^/Display     ,      "  •  '  ' 

E.  Merchandising-The  process  of  actually^  filling  demands 

1.  Arrangement  of  counter  and  other  store  facilities 

2.  Display  of  goods  '  \ 

3.  .   ^Window  displays  ,  ** 

4.  Procedure  and  personnel  for  showing  aod  demonstrating  goods 
to  prospective  customers 

5.  Delivery  service 

6.  ^    Systematic  credit  poHcy  ,  -  \    '  ^ 

. '         (        ■  *' 

7.  Installation  and'repaic  service  for  goods 

F.  Transporting  and  communicating 

1.  '  Transporting  -The  change  in  the  location  of  goodsVfter  they  are 
transferred,  from  seller  to  buyer 

a.     AirHnes  .  *      •  ^ 

-    b.  Railroads 
c.  Trucklines 
d^r  Pipelines 

a.     Ships  \ 
.  f.^ '  Barges 
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2.       Communication--A    link    between    sellers    and    buyers  of 
commoclities  •  . 

Example:        Orchids  ordgrecl       cablegram  'from^. 

Hawaii  may  be  (delivered  ^^y  air  in  Chicago 
Withip  twenty-four  hours 


"  a. 

Telephone 

b. 

Telegraph 

c. 

Radiotelephone 

d. 

Postal  services 

e. 

* 

Cablegram 

G.  Financing-Providing  for  the  money,  that  isjnvested  m-the  good:,  while  they 
move  to  the  consumer  '  "v    *      '         ,  ; 

H.  'Risk  taking-Speculation  on  our  organized  market' 

1.  '•  i=ire       ■        .:  .        '      ,•  "  . 

2.  Theft  .  ^ 

3.  .  Breakage 

4.  Physicals  deterioration  ' 

5.  ^  Obsole^cence^ 

6.  Changes  in  the  price  level  '  > 

7.  Changes'  in  customers^'  wants  and  ^rftands 

Kinds  of  markets 

A.    Wholesale-Practice  of  trading  in  large  lots 

1.       Accomodates  most  producers  and"  manufacturers  in-the  entire,^ 
range  of  commodities  in  a  particular  indostry  " 

2.,       Large  lot  is  orie^updred  cases,  a  carload,  or  an  entirp^hipload 
of  goods 


4^' 
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B.  pommission->A  wholesale  market  in  which  commission  men  operat^e 

1.  Commission  man-Takes  physical  possession  of  the  goods  offered 
by  a  producer  and  handles  the  sale  of  them  to  wholesalers  or 
retailers.      '  ^  * 

o 

2.  Commission-A  fee  the  commission,,.man  receives  for  his_servi.ce 

C.  Auction-One  in  which  buyers  congregate  ^nd  bid  for  products  that  are 
offered  for  sale  • 

1.  Fruits 

2.  Tobacco 

3.  Furs 

4;  Livestock 

D.  RetaTl--The  final  outlet  in  the  distributing  system 

(NOTE:  There  are  more  retail  organizations  than  any  other  type  of 
business. J 

1.  Grocery  store  •  ^  • 

2.  Department  store 

3.  Sen/ice  station 

4.  Meat  market 

5.  Shoe  store 
'6.  Clothing  store 

E.  Organized  market--A  place  where  buyers  and  sellers  congregate  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  securities  or  products  , 

(NOTE:  Organized  market  is  referred  to  as  an  exchange.) 

v.    Channel  of  distribution--The  route  taken  by  goods  from  the  manufacturer  to 
consumer  *         ^  *  «. 

A.  Manufacturer  to  consumer  , 

B.  Manufacturer  to  wholesaler  to  retailenitto  consumeY 

C.  Manufacturer  to  agent  to  wholesaler  to  retailer  to  consumer  * 

D.  Manufacturer  to  large-scale  retailor  to  consumer  - 
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PEST  COPY  AVAILABI£ 
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MARKEfiNG  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
*  ■     UNIT  If."-  . 


.  .;,  '      ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-Kl.NDS  DF  MARKETS- 

\  •  '  .  - 

Select^or  .study  bne  pf  the  five  kinds  of  markets;  Begin  ypur  study  with  library  rnaterials 
and  information,  then  expend  it'  by  int^rVJewing^a  businessman  in  your  community  who 
fe  engaglBd  in  the  operation  of  that  partjtular  kind  ofjnarket.  Write  a  report  thatJndicates  ^ 
your  understanding  of  the  kind  of  market  you  chose  and  the^  special  purposes-'lt  'serves 
in  the  distribution  process.  Be  prepared  to  give  information  orally  in  class? 


>  >  >  > 
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^   MARKETING  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  II 

"1.  ' 

TEST     '  . 
Define  marketing  distribution  system. 


the  significance  of  marl<etihg  as"  it  pertains  to  our  economy. 
3)  '    K  .    ^  \ 


Li^t'tha  eight  'functions  of  mafii:eting. 
c.  '  '   .         "  _ 

•    ••  '     .  . 

h.  ■  ■ 

List  the  five  kinds  of'  riferkets. 


Construct  a  chart  showing  the  channels  of  distribution. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


0 


Conduct  researchf-in  the  library  and 'interview'a  "businessman  forU,short  report 
to  be  given  orally  in  class  discussing  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  markets. 
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MARKETING  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1; 
2. 


4.  ^ 


Process  through  which  ^ods  and  services  r^ch  the  consumer 
3.    ^ Directs  goods  from  pro^ucer^o  consumer 

b.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  working  force  is*  in  distribution 

c.  Well-being  of  our  country  is  deterrnii^ed-by  -  •    ^  ' 

1)       Prbctuctivity  ^ 
*  ^.2)  Consumption 
3)  •      Employment    ^  ' 

a.  Assembling  and  buying 

b.  Storing 

c.  Grading  and  standardizmg 

d.  Selling  * 

e.  Merchandising 

f.  Transporting  and  communicatin 

g.  Financing 

h.  Risk  taking 

a.  '^Whol^sale    •      ^  4.  .  v  4 

b.  Commission  , 

'  c.     Auction  '  '  > 

d.  Retail  ^ 

e.  Organized  market 

a.  Manufacturer  to  consumer 

b.  Manufacturer  JO  vyholesaler  to  retailer  to  consumer 

c.  Manufactur^  lo  agent  to  wholesaler  to  retailer  to  consumer 

d.  Manufacturer  to  large-scale ^tailer  to  consumer 
Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacher-coordinator. 


^  V.- 


1^ 


P'URPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVEJ%feUCATION 
\  UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the'  student  should  be  able  to  state  th6  function  of 
^distributive  education  training.  He  should  be  able  ta-sel-ect  five  career  opportunities  available 
in  distributive  education  training  and  conduct  research  on  each  career  and  report  to  the 
class.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  presenting  a  report  and  by  scoring 


eigj^'ty-fTve  "percent  on  the'  unir 


test. 


-  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES     ,  . 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  tie  able  to:  • 

I 

1.  t\/latch  terms  associated  ,v^ith  careers  in  distributive  occupations  to  correct 
definitions. 

2.  Select  from  a  list  Ihe  objectives  of  distributive  education. 

3.  Select  from  a  list  elements  of  distributive  education  instruction. 

4.  ^  Select  from  a  ifst  tie  individual  gains  from  distributive  education. 

5.  Name  four  important  factors  to  consider  when  selecting  a  .career. , 

6.  List^ve  of  the  tweritty-tvvo  occupational  areas  in  distributive  education. 

7.  Conduct  research  on  fj^e  careers  in  distributive  occupations  and  report  to 
the  class. 
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PURPCTSE  OF  OlSTRIBUflVE  EDUCATION- 
.     -•'      /  .    UNIT  I 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  DE  Teacher-Coordinator:. 
A.  Prepare  bulletin  board. 

.B.  Provide  student  with  objective,  information,  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  "Ibiscuss  termihal  and  specific  objectives.  ' 

D.  .Discuss  information,  and.  assignment  sheets,     v  .  . 

E.  Contact  local  busmessmen  to  talk  on*  careers. 

F.  Give  test.  ^ 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 

II.  Student:  *  '  r 

A.  Read  objective  sheet.  i| 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Prepare  questions^-to  ask  guest  speaker. 

D.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

E.  Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


\  4* 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 


bjective  sheet 


B.  ..Information  sheet 

C.  Bulletin  board  idea-rPart  of  a  Complete  Program 

D.  '  Assignment  Sheef  #1-Setect  and  Collect  Information  on  Careers 

E.  Test  . 

F.  Answer,  to  test  '  '  ■ 


ERIC 


AC 


1L  References: 


A.  Operations  and  Procedure^for-^DTstributive  Education.  Oklahoma  State 
Department  'of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1515  West  Sixth 

,^Avenue,  StiHwater,  Oklahoma  74074. 

B.  — Vojo^affUnaL^ducational  and  Occupations.  Distributive  Education  Section, 
^ -Dictionacy-ot^  Occupational  Titles,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Classification, 

Distributive  Education,  1515  West  Sixth'  Avenue,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
74074.  '  \ 


C.  U.S.  Department  ^f  Labor.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Volume  ll\ 
1965.^ 

D.  Vocational  Agriculture  III.  Curriculum  Guide,  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Curriculuai  Materials  Center,  1515 
West  Sixth  Avenue,  Stillwater,  Clklahoma,  1972. 
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PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
UI^IT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEEr 


I.  Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Distributive  education-Vocational  program  invplving  retail,  wholesale,  and 
,  ^    service  occupations;  secondary,  post^^secondary^  and  adult  training 

B.  Career-Course  of  continued  progress  in  the- life  of  a  person  in  a  series  of 
related  occupations  , 

C.  Career  pattern-Sequence  of  occupation  in  the  life  of  an  individual  that 
makes  up  a  career  ,     "  *  * 

D.  Occupation-Group  of  related  jobs  in  an  area  of  work 

E.  Occupational  choice-Process  one  goes  through  eliminating  some  occupations 
and  retaining  others  until  an  occupation'  has  been  chosen 

II.  Objectives  of  distributive  education  , 

A.    To  off^r  balanced,  comprehensive,  instructional  programs  in  all  areas  of 
distribution  arid  marj<eting 

^^B.    To -aid  in  improving  techniques  of  distribution^  ^ 

C.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  ancT  economic  free  competitive 
•  «     society  y' 

D.  Training  of  students  on  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  levels;  DE  I,  DE 
II,  and  DE  III 

E.  Train  students  in  mid-management  on  the  post  secondary-  level 

F.  Aduit  traihmg  ^  '    ^  ^ 
I'll.    Elements  of  distributive  education  instruction  ^ 

A.    Related  classroom  instruction  > 

-    *  B.     Supervised  on-the-job  or  laboratory  training 

«     ,C.     DECA  *  • 

(NOTE:  These  are  instructional  activitiejmv;ough  which  the  DE  student 
is  able  to  channel  his  efforts  to  accomplish  his  goal.)' 

t).    A  study  of  businesses  performing  distributive  functiohs 
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f 

E.  A  study  of  marketing,  including  buying,  selling,  pricing/  wholesaling, 
retailing  •       ,        ,  • 

F.  A  study  of  the  consumer's  role  in  the  marketing  process 
^  G.    A  study      ca^er  opportunities  in  distribution 


"4! 


IV.  Individual  gains  from  distributive  education  ^ 

<^  ^ 

*    A.    Acquire*  knowledge  necessary  for  good  'job  performance 
B.     Learn  to  work  better  with  people  and  for  pepple 

i  * 

•C.     Learn  whjle  earning 

D.  L^arn  to  assume  responsibilities 

E.  Develop  personality  and  poise 

F.  Find  promotional  opportunities  more  readily 

G.  Develcip  leadership  potential 

V.  -•'Important  factors  .to  cogsider  when  selecting  a^career  . 

A.  Type  of  work 

B.  Educational  training 

1.  High  school  -  .     _  . 

2.  Vo/tech  training 

...  -       •      ,  1 

3.  Post  t^igh  school       ,  ' 


C.  Financing  needed  to  enter 

/  . 

D.  Means  of  obtaining  the  job 
^E.     Entry  level  requirements 

{    F.    Advancement  possibilities 
G.  .  Licensing  or  certification  * 
H'f   Working  conditions 
.1.     Health  and  physical  requirements 
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J.     Earnings  and 'benefits   *  ^  > " 

K.    Future  outlook     .     '  '  * 

The  ,  twenty-two  occupational  areas  in  distributive  education  .  (USOE 
Code-04...thru  04  distributive  business,  others)    .   ^         ^     '  ^ 

A.  Advertising  services-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experietices 
related  to  planning,  development,  placement,  and'evaluatlon  tasks  performed 
by  dj^rfbutive  employees  and  management  personnel  i^id«i3iand  creation 
.  anji  sales  promotion  activities  utilizing  displays,  merchalidising  aids,  and 

'  -  mass  media  in  such  enterprises  as  advertising  agencies,  display  houses,  retail 
and  whplesale  establishments,  and  production  industries 


1 .  Market-research  •  analyst 
2. 


1 

\ 

Copy  writer  '       *  <        "  | 

Z.f     Advertising  lay-out  man  *  '      .  - 

A.^    .  Production  manager,  advertising  v.  - 

5.       Manager,  display  .  ' 

Buyer;  time  and  space 

7.  Advertising  assistant 

8.  Dirept-mail  \speciarist 

9.  .  Manager,  advertising 

10.  -Directory  advertising  •      ^  • 

11.  Manager,  advertising , agency 

12.  Acc^urt  executive.  .  -  '  * 
?3.  Director,  merchandising. displays  and  specialties  department 

14.  *    Public-relatidns  man    ^  / 

15.  Dealer-contact  man 

16.  Public  program  supervisor 


17. 


Sales-service  man 


'    INFORMATION  SHE6T     '  .       ',  - 

18.'  Counter  clerk     '  /  * 

•19.    •    Salesman,  trading 'gtamps' 

20.  Leaseman 

21.  Salesman,  radio, and  television  time 

22.  Salesman,  art 

'23.  Salesman,  signs  and  displays 

24.  Salesman,  advertising 

25.  Salesman,  signs  ,  '  '  , 

26.  Display  man 

27.  '  Decorator 

28.  Advertising-display  rotator^ 

29.  Sample  distributor 
^  '3C^'^- Sample  distributor 

31.  *"  Attendant,  traveling  display 

32.  Sign  writer,  hand 

Apparel  and  accessories-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences 
related  to  the  variety  of  sales,  fashion  coordination,  and  sales-supporting 
tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees  and  management  personnel  in 
.retail-and^olesale  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  selling  clothing  of 
all  kinds,  including  related  articles  for  personal  wear  and.  adornment 

1.  Fashion  coordinator 

2.  Sample  girl 

3.  Salesperson,  orthopedic  shoes 

4.  Salesman,  footwear 

5.  Salesman,  men's  and  boy's  clothing 

6.  Salesma/>,  uniforms  ^ 

7.  Salesman,  women  s  and  girl's  apparel 
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8.  Salesperson,  corsets 

9.  Salesperson,  fashion  accessories, 

10.  '  Salesperson,  furs 

11.  Salesperson,  men's  furnishings  1, 

12.  Salesperson,  shoes 

« 

13.  ^  Salesperson,  infant's  and  children's  wear 

14.  Salesperson,  men's  and  boys'  clothirig^ 

15.  Salesperson,  millinery 

16.  Salesperson,  wonrren's  garments 

17.  Salesman,  feather  goods 

18.  SSIesman,' textile  designs 


19.  Salesman,  shoe  leather!  and  findings 

J-  ■ 

20.  -^-..LSalesman,  jewelry  and  optical  goods  • 

21.  Salesperson,  jewelry 

22.  Fur-storage  clerk  ^ 

23.  Stock  girl,  women's  ■  apparel  • 

Automotive -Organized  ^subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related  to 
the  variety  of  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks  performed  b>%distributive 
empfoye^e^  and  fnanagement  personnel  in  retail,  wholesale,  and  seryice 
establishments  engaged  in  selling,  renting,  storing  or  caring  of  cars  and 
trucks,  and  in  selling  automotive  parts,  accessories  and  equipment 

1.  Spare-parts  field  representative 

2.  Manager,  parts 

3.  ■  Sen/ice  manager 

4.  Manager,  storage  garage  ^ 

5.  Manager,  ' vehicle  leasing  an/ rental 

6.  Service-management  specialist 


^1  ^ 
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'  _  7.  ...    Service  representative 

8.  Salesman,  automobile  . 

*  *  \  « 

9.  Sale.sman,  automobile  parts  • 
-       10.       Salesman,  ttouse  trailers 

11.  Salesman,  motor  vehicles  and  supplies  .  ' 

12.  Salesper'Sqfn,  automobile  accessories 

13.  Salesperson,  parts 

14.  Car  locator 

♦ 

15.  Appraiser,  automobile 

r 

/  16.       Autorhobile-repair-seVvice  salesman 

17.  ^    Car-wash  supervisor 

18. *'      Parking  lot  attendant  ^  .  , 

19.  Dispatcher,  car  rental        .       '  '  . 

.   20.       Car-rental  clerk  ' 

D.    Finance  and  credit-Organized  subject  matter  ariV' learning  ^xperfences 
related  to  the  tasks  p^enformed' by  distributive  employees  and  managecnent 
personnel  in  ' institutions  engaged  in  deposit  banking  and  related- services,  ' 
extendiog  credit  in  the  form  of  loans,  services  allied  with  the  exchange/ 
of.  securities  and  commodities,  or  consumer  credit  and  collections 

1.  Broker-and-market  operator, 'grain  *  .  • 

2.  Broker's  floor,  representative       *  . 
•  3.       Manager,  financial  institution 

4.  Bank  cashier.  ^ 

5.  Foreign-exchange  trader-  "^^.^ 
Reserve  officer  *  '  -  .   ^  -  .    .  ,  ^ 
Securities  trader 

Supervisor,  credit  union  \ 
Credit  analyst  ^' 


/ 

/ 


\ 


*    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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10.  Brokerage  clerk 

11.  New-accounts  teller 

12.  Safe-deposit  clerk  ^ 

13.  Salesman,  securities 

14.  Salesman,  financial  service 

« 

15.  »       Salesman,  investment  and  tax  counseling  service 

E.  Floristry-'Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related  to  a 
variety  of  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by  distributive 
employees  and  management  personnel  in  retail  and'wholesale  establishments 
engaged  in  selling  floral  arrangements,  cut  flowers,  growing  plants,  artificial 
pflants,  and  related  items  for  ornamental  use 

1.  Floral  designer  ^ 

2.  Salesperson,  flowers  , 

3.  Salesman,  florist  supplies 

F.  Food  distributioh-Organized  subject  matter,30iiJ«€fnT^ 

t^  a  variety  of  sales  and  sales-^^ppuTtmgtasks  performed  by  distributive 
^employees  and  management  perso?nnel^in  establishments  primarily  engagea 
in  selling  food  for  home  preparation  and^QSumption,  or  selling  a  general 
or  commodfity  line  of  food  products  at  wholesale^ 

1.  Broker  - 

2.  Commission  man,  livestock 

3.  Commissary  man 

i     4.       Manager,  doughnut  shop 


5.  Cashier,  courtesy  booth^ 

6.  Checker,  bakery  prodiljcts 

7.  •  Commission  man,  agric^ultural  products 

8.  Salesman, 'livestock 

9.  'Salesman,  food  products 


hKJC 
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10.  Groceryman,  journeyman 

ft 

11.  Salesperson,  food 

12.  Buyer       *  •  ' 

13.  '  Peddler  .... 

14.  Route  supervisor  ,  j 
15;       Salesman-driver       ,  , 

16.  "  ^"Salesman-driver's  helper 

17.  Department  head,  supermarket  ^ 

■A 

1 8.  Cashier-checker  ^ 

19.  Bakery  girl 

20.  Bagger  * 

G.    Food  services-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related  to 
the  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees 
and  management  personnel  in,  establishments  serving  prepared  foods  and 
drinks  for  consumption  op  their  own  premises  or  at  a  place  designated 
-by  the  customer 

1.  Manager,  food. concession 

2.  Manager,  catering 
3..    ^Manager,  liquor  ejj^ablishment 

4.  Manager,  restaurant  orboffee  shop 

5.  Food  checker 

6.  Salesman,  food-vending  service 

7.  Salesman,  hotel  and  restaurant  equipment  and  supplies 

8.  Salesman,  vending  and 'coin  machines  ^ 

9.  Lunch-truck  driver     ^  *  ^*    '  \ 

10.  Coin-vending-machine  collector 

11.  Wine  steward 


r  ■ 
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12.  Steward 

13.  Hostess,  restaurant  or  coffee  shop 


H.  General  merchaftdise-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences 
related  to  a  variety  of  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by 
distributive  employees  and  management  perspnnel  engaged  primarily  in 
selling  various  types  of  merchandise  at'  retail  in  dep^tment  stores,  junior 
department  stores,  variety  stores,  general  merchandise  stores,  discount 
stores,  and  -catalog  houses  '  - 


1.  Buyer 

2.  Buyer,  assistant 

3.  Manager,  store 

4.  Manager,  'merchandise 
Director,  service 
Junior  executive 
Manager,  trainee 


5. 
6. 

7. 

_a 

9. 

1 

J1. 
12. 
13. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
'20. 


/ 


shier 
Collector 
Adjustment  cler 
SaT^5n:heck_i^ter 
New-account  clerk  , 
Salesperson,  ,yard •  gocfbs  - 

^sperson,  cosmetics  and  toiletries 
jsperson,  fhina^and  glassware 
?sperson',  silverware-  , 
Salesperson,  general 
•Salesperson,  flying  squa 
Sales  attendant  \ 


-0 
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'  21. !  ^ales  clerk  \ 

22.  Auctioneer^  '  • 

23.  Personah shopper  .  ;  ^ 

24.  Compariison  shopper  v 

25.  Demonstrator 

26.  Manager,  department  T 

27.  Bridarcons.ultant  *   '  * 

28.  Delivefymah    "  * 

Hardware,  building  materialsj  farm  and  garden  supplies  and 
equipment-Organized  subject  matter  and  learnihg  experiences  related  to 
various  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees 
and  managerhent  personnel  iVv^ablishments  engaged  primarily  in  selling 
one  Qr  more  of  the  followi(ig  prbduct  lines  at  retail,  at' wholesale,  or  to 
contractors: 'hardware,  paint,  wallpaper,  lumber,  building  materials,' sup^Dlies 
and  equipment  for  home  construction,  or  farm  and  garden  supplies  and 
equipment  J  * 

Manager,  service  department 

2.  Contract  clerk 

>- .       '  '  '  ^ 

3.  .  Salesman,  building  and  construction  equipment.^and  supplies 

4.  Salesman,  construction  machinery 

5.  Salesman,  hardware  supplies  ;      ,  , 

6.  Salesperson,  general  hardware 

7.  Salesman,  cattle  and  poultry^ food  supplements 
,    8.  Salesman,  dairy  supp^ies--^""'"''^ 

9.       Salesman /J|prfi  and  garden^jqu]^^  supplies 

-MO.       SalespT^,  pouj^^  supplies. 
11.    y^a\epmr\,  tractffr  and  farrn  implements  '  , 

1^  '  Salesperson,  tawra  and  garden  equipment  and  supplies' 

.  33;:C.  Yardman 
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X     Home  furnishings-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related  . 
to  various  sales  and  'sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by  distributive 

^  employees  and  management  personnel  in  retail  and  wholesale  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  selling  home  furnishings  such  as  furniture,  household 
appliances  floor  coverings,  draperies,  and  specialized  lines  of  home  items  ^ 

*  1.      ^*Second-hand  furniture  dealer  * 

2.  Appliance-service  supervisor  ^ 

3.  Appraiser,  furniture 

4.  Salesman,  upholstery  and  furniture  repair 

5.  Floor-coverings  estimator 

6.  Salesman,  custom  drapery 
X-             7.  Salesman,  floor  coverings 

8.^  Salesman,  housefurnishings 

_  9.  Salesperson,  curtain  and  drapery 

10.  Salesperson,  furniture 

'11.  Salesperson,  hi-fi 

12.  Salesman,  gas-or-electric  appliances  ^ 

1^  Salesfjnan,  household  equipment 

^\  ^  ^    .14.  Salesman,  radio  and  televisjon  parts 

'15.  Salesman,  sewing  machine 

'  16.       Salesperson,  television  and  appliances 

A-* 

17.  Drapery  and  upholstery  estimator 

18.  Furniture  inspector  *    ,  ^ 

K.    Hotel  and  lodgrng-Organized  subject  matter'and  learning  experiences  related 
to  the  tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees  and,  management  personnel 
in  establishments  which  provide  lodging,  lodging  and  meals,  convention 
facilities,  and  other  servftes  on  a  year-round  or  seas6nal  basis  to  the  general 
^  public  or  tQ_.,an^' organization's  membership    "  > 

,  Manager,  hotel  •    •  . 

'  2.       Manager,  motel  « 
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3.  Manager,  re'sident 

4.  Manager,  front  office  '  '  '  „  . 

^  5.  Manager,  traveling"^"  '  '  *  ^ 

6.  Manager,  convention  -  •  '  , 

7.  Desk  clerk 

'    8>^^  Hotel  clerk  *  .  " 

9.  Travel  clerk 

/fO.  Sales  representative 

V  '        -       -   '  ■ 

11.  Manager,  lodging  facilities 

»  • 

12.  Manager,  boarding  house 

T3.  Bgll  captain  T'*^"^ — 

^    14.  Baggage  porter 

15.  Bellman      i  ' 

IQi.  Ddormaa 

17.  Rpom-service  clerk 

18.  Superintendent,  service'*  ^  ,  A> 
^^9.    V  Receivjng-room  cj^rk!*      ,  * 

20.  Attendant,  lojdging  facilities  ' 

21.  .Couple,  lodging  facilities'  >^ 

22.  Club  boy'        •<       ,    ,  '   /  • 

23.  Checkroom  attendant     ^  '      /  *  ^aft"^-* 

Industrial  rnarketing-Organj-zed  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences 
related  to  the  tasks  performed  by  sal^s  and  rhanagemj^t' personn'el  in' 
establishing  market- potentials  and  selling  goods  and  services  to  business  anrf 
iostituti^nai  buyers^  foe  use  in  their  operations 

•  l\JTanager,  sales       '       •  ' 
2J       Manager,  utility  sales  and  service 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

Manager,  branch 
Manager,  industrial  organization 
Manager,  ^  technical  service  ^. 
Salesman,  industrial  relations 
Salesman,  business  services. 
Salesman,  printing 

Salesman,  weather  forecasting  service 

Salesman,  canvas  products 

Salesman,  paper  and  paper  products 

Salesman,  pressure-sensitive  tape 

Salesman,  chemicals  and  drugs* 

Salesman,  plastic  products  ^ 

Salesman,  rubber  goods 

Salesman,  abrasives 

'    .  /  • 

Salesman,  foundry  and^machine  shop  products 

Salesman,  nrvetals  '  '  ^ 

Salesman,  wire  rope  • 

Satesnian,  machinery     '  ^  -  ' 

Salesman,  lubricating  equipment 

Salesman,  radiographic  inspection  services 

Salesman,  safety  'equipment  ^ 

Salesman,  textile  machinery 

Salesman,  ultrasonic*  equipment 
Salesman,' welding  equipment 

Salesman,  communication  equipment 


INFORMATION  SREET 

28«  Salesman,  printing  supplies    ^    •  • 

29.  Salesman,  bottles  and  bottling  equipment  ' 

30.  S^lesmart,  church  ^furnitufe  and  ^quiprhent  • 

31.  Salesman,  cordage  '  f^"^ 

32.  Salesrpart  office  machines 

33.  Salesman,  school  equipment  and  supplies 

34.  '    Salesman-,  commercial  equipment  and  supplies 

35.  ^    Salesman,  dental  and  med^|^equipment  and  supplies 

36. ^      Salesperson,  sur^rcal  appliances 

sV.       Salesman;  medical  equipment  and-  supplier 

38.  Salesnrran,  veterinarian  supplies 

39.  Salesman,  precision  instruments 

40.  ^  Salesman,  engineering  supplies  ^   '  '  . 

41.  Manufacturer's  representative 

42.  Salesman;  containers      *  , 

43.  Salesman,  religious  sup^li^s, 

♦*  .  ^ 

4iJ.       Salesman  general 

.  Insurances-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related  to  the 
:  tasks- performed  by^  salesjnd  management  personnel  for  insufence  carriers 
of , all  types;  or  .by  a^en^  representing  carriers  and  brokers  dealing  in  the 
sal4  or  placement  of  insurance  contracts  with  carriers 

Special^gent  '  ^  - 

2.  \^lnsurance  examifier— " -^"^     ^      '  ♦ 

>t  „  *  -—7  -  -      -  *  , 

3.  Estate  planner  T 

4.  •   Underwriter      .     "  *  '  - 

5.  ^  H9spital-insuraftcfe'"  represen^tive 
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6. 

Manager,  insurance 

7.  ' 

Manager,  insurance  office 

8. 

Investigator 

9. 

Placer       -    ,  - 

Id. 

Claim  adjuster 

11:  ^ 

Claim  examiner 

12. 

Life  underwriter 

13. 

Salesman,  insurarice'^ 

ERIC 


N.  fnternational  trade- Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experifences 
related  to  the  tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees  and  management 
personnel  in* a  variety  of  business  establishments  concerned  with  export 
sales,  trade  controls,  foreign  operations,  attitudes,  monetary  probjlenris,  and 
other  elements  in  international  marketing 

1.       Manager,  export 

-  2.       tmport-export  agent 

3.  Customs-house  broker       '  « 

0.  Personal  services-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related 
to  the  tasks  performed  by  sales  and  management  personnel  in  establishments 
primarily  engaged  ^in  providing  services;  generally,  these  ,  services  are 
concerned  with  personal  improvement  and  the  care  of  a  person  or  his 
apparel;  included  in  this  category  are  laundrieT  and  dry  cleaning 
establishments,  shoe  repair  shops,  funeral  homes,  photographic  studios,  affd 
dance  or  art  studio^ 

1.  Manager,  photograph  gallery  or  studio 

2.  Photographer,  street 
*3.  Director,  funeral 

4.  Manager,. barber  shop   "       '  ^  ^ 

5.  Manager,  beauty  shop^  *  i  " 

6.  -     Manager,  cemetery,. 

7.  Manager,  sales 
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8.  Superintendent,  laundry         /  ^  * 

9.  Manager,  branch -store 

10.  Dry-cleaning  superintendent  ^ 

11.  ^  Repair  estimator  ^ ' 

1 2.  Service-establishment  attendant  -     '  *  * 

P .  ■  Petroleunr"  Organized  subject  matter  and  jearhing  experiences  related  to  the 
variety  of  sales  and  .sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by  distributive 
employees  and  management  personnel  in  retail  or  wholesale  establishments 
engaged  in  tht  distribution  of  petroleum  products  ^ 


1.  Manager,  contracts   -  '  ^ 

2.  Field  representative 

3.  Manager,  buH<  plant  .  *  " 

4.  Manager,  store 

5.  Manager,  leasing 

6.  Leaseman 

7.  Permit  agent,  geophysical  prospecting;  ,\ 
^8.  Salesman,  oil  field  supplies'  and  equipment 

J^.  "*    Dispatcher,  oil   ,  ^   .  *  -      .  ^ 

10.  .  Aut'omobile-service-station  attendant 

11.  Automobile-self-serve-service-station  attendant 

Q.  Real  estate-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related  to 
tasks  performed  by  persons  who  act  for  themselves  or  as  agents  for  others 
in  real  estate  brokerages  or  other  firms  engaged  in  buying,  selling,  appraising, 
renting,  managing;  and  leasing  of  real  property  ,    ^  - 


1. 


Manager^  industrial  development 


2.       Manager,  franchise  promotion 

*  3.       Property-rental  agent 

\ 

4.       Real-estate-  agent 
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5.      ^^nager,  apartment  house  /  /     •  ' 

.6^-.^  Manager,  housing  project"  *  , 

.  7.     .  Manager,  property    '  .  ' '  ^  , 

•  * 

^.       Manager^rental  department  "  ^ 

"   -9.  '     Market  m^^ter 

•10.       Superintendent,  building     ^  '  . 

11.       B4i  ness  broker 

•12.'      Right-of-way  agent 
.  13.       Appraiser,  real  estate  -  .  j  ^ 

14.       Real-estate.-locatioq  writer  ^ 
*15.       Building  consultant  •  . 

16.  Memorial' counselor  '  '  "  ^> 

17.  Salesman,  real  estate 

18.  Sales  representative 

*  *  '  »■ 

Recreation  and  tourism-Organized  subject  matter  aoid  learning  experiences 
related  to  the  variety  of  sales,  counseling,  and  sales-supporting  tasks 
performed  by  distributive  employees  and  management  personnej  in 
establishments  primarily  engaged  fn  providing  amusement,  recreation, 
entertainment,  recre^ational  supplier  and  equipment,  or  travel  services;  this 
instructional  program  is  also  designed  for  employees  and  management 
personnel  engaged--  in  ^  other  travel  servjng  businesses  ..who  assume 
responsibilities  for  stimulating  the;  locaf  economy  through  tourism 

1.  Camer^£;^rl  '  ^ 

2.  '  Direfctor,  tourist  '  '  ^  ^ 

^ — *►      ,  ,  " 

^     ^  ^  , '  '> 

•  3.^  .   (Vtertagm-,  golf  glub  ; 

^4^^    '  Man^gef^ 

5.  -  DiractoivJiobby  .shop  ^     '  " 

6.  .    'Booking  agent.        ,  .  , 
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7. 

8.  ^ 

9.  * 
10. 

•  11. 

12..'^ 

13. 

14. 
^  15. 

ler. 

17. 
18. 
■19. 
.  20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24.  ■ 
'  25. 

'27. 


Business  agent 

Advance  man 

Director,  recreation  center 

Ticket  seller 

Travel  counselor 

Salesperson,  photographic  equipment  and  su  p'ies 

Salesman,  amusement  and  sp®rting  goods 

Salesman,  hobbies  and  crafts 

Salesperson,  sporting  ^oods 

Salesman,  musical  instruments  and"  accessories , ' 

Salesman,  piano  arid  organ  ^  ' 

f  * 

Salesperson,  sheet  music 

* 

'Salesman,  novelties 
Sa^sman,  publications 
Saiesi^erson,  bopks 
Salesperson,  pets  and  pet  supplies 
Salesperson,  stamps  or  coins 

Salesman,  club  membership 
> 

i 

Oeskman,  bowling  floor^ 
Recreation-facility  attendant-.  , 
Director,,  recreation  . 


Transportation-Organized  subject  matter  and  learning  experiences  related 
to  the  phyjsical  movement  of  people,  personal  effects. and  products,  the 
sales,  storing,  and  sales-supporting  tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees 
and  management  personnel  in  enterpris^  engaged  in  passenger  and  freight 
transportation,  public  warehousing,  and  slices  incidental  to  transportation 
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1.  Airplane  stewardess,  chief 

2.  Director,  transportation 

3.  District  sales  r;epresentajive 

4.  Manager,  operations 

5.  Manager,  regional 

6.  Superintendent,  airport  ' 

7.  Dispatcher,  chief 

8.  fSeneral  agent,  operations 

9,.  'Manager,  bus  transportation 

1Q.  *  Manager,  Joeker  plant 

11.  Manager,  station  '  =• 

12.  -Manager,  terminal"      ^      .  , 

13.  .    Manager,,  traffic  ■  * 

1 4.  Manager,'  warehouse, 

15.  '   Port-traffic  manager  • 

16.  ^Station  master 

17.  Superintendent,  cold  storage 

18.  Superintendent,  division  " 

19.  Superintendent,  pipe  lines  * 

20.  '  Superintendent,  transportation 

21.  Toll  collector 

22.  Rate  clerk  '  \  ^ 

23.  Traffic  agent^ 

24.  Crating-and-moving  estimator  ' 

25.  Salesman,  material-handling '^Ijuipment 


\ 
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2d.       Salesman,  aircraft 

w 

27.  Salesman,  aircraft  equipment  and  parts 

28.  Salesman,  boats  and  nautical  equipment 

29.  Salesman,  marine  supplies        *  •  ^ 

30.  Salesman,  railroad  equipment  and  supplies 

31.  "  Porter,  pullman 

32.  „  Airplane  stewardess 

33.  ^Bus  hostess 

I 

34.  Hostess,  train 

35.  Baggageman 

36.  -^Driver,  supervisor  ^  ^ 
Railway-express  agent 

38.  fv^aggage-a^nd-mail  agent 

39.  Reservation  clerk 

40.  .  Documentation  supervisor  \ 
4\.       Supervisor,  ticket  sales 

42.       Schedule  analyst 

43!       Reservation  agent   ,  ,      ^  - 

44:^'-  Airplane-dispatch  clerk 

45.  •Transportation  agent  '    '        •  " 

46.  Road  supervisqr' 

47.  Dispatcher,  bus  and  trolley 


48.  Taxi  driver 

49.  Bus  driWr' 

50. -      Ticket  agent 


1^ 
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f 

51.  Warehouse  traffic  man 

52.  Materials'-handling  foreman 

53.  Material  ^handler 

Retail  trade,  other  -Include  her,e  other  organized  instructional  programs  and 
learning  experiences,  emphasized  in  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks 
performed  by  distributive  employees  and  management  personnel  in 
establishments  engaged  In  Selling  merchandise  purchased  for  resale  to 
customers,  for  personal,  household,  business  or  farm  use,  which  are  not  listed 
above,  specify  , 

1.  Salesman,  hogse  to  house 

2.  Solicitor* 

3.  Sales  closer 

4.  H-aborer,  stores 


J 


Wholesale  tr^ade,  other-  include  here.  9ther  instructional  programs  and 
learning'  experiences  emphasized  in  sales  and  sales-supporting  tasks 
perfermed  by  distributive  employees  and'management  personnel  in  places 
of  business  engaged  primarily  in  Selling  goods  to  retailers,  industrial,  ^ 
commercial,  institutional  and  professional  users,  or  bringing  buyer  and  seller 
together,,  which  are  not  listed  above;  specify 

1.  Manager,  distribution  warehouse 

2.  Wholesaler  ^  - 

3.  Salesman,  dress  trimmings  '  ^ 

4.  Salesman,  fuel  , 

5.  Salesman,  general  merchandise   '  ^        '  ' 

'  '  \  ' 

Distributive  education,  other-  Include  here  other  organized  instructional 

programs  and   learning  experiences,  emphasized  jn  marketing  functions 

perforrhed  by  employep,  managers  and/or  proprietors  ia\establishments 

engaged  in  selling  prodCJCts  or  providing  services  to  individuals  and  business^ 

establishments,  which  §re"*  not  .classifiable  as  either  retail  or  wholesale  in' 

nature  and -fu-nction;  specify  '    i  *  • 

'       \     '  ■■  ■ 

1.  Purchasing  agent  '  v         .  .  .       '  ^ 

2.  Sales-development  clerk        \  ^ 


7? 
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3.  Contract  clerk 

4.  Salesman,  pest  control  service 

5.  Salesman,  protective  service 

6.  Salesman,  public  utilities 

7.  Salesman^^  soft-water  service 


*  ,        ^  / 


< 
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PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
'     UNIT  I 


ASSfGlviMENT  SHE^T  #t-SELECT^AND' COLLECT 
INf  ORMATION  |o^^  CAREERS 


You  are  approaching  the  most  important  time  in  youxiife.  This  is  the  time  when  you 
must  choose  a  career  to  pursue  upon  comp+etfCnof  your  high  school  program.  Much 
time,  thought,  and  preparation  should  be  given,  because  the  career  you  are  about  taselect 
will  more  than  likely  becom^  the  way  of  life  f6r  you.  Select  five  careers  that  you  would 
like  to  pursue  after  graduation  and  collect  as  much  inform^on  as  possible  about  the 
career.  Using  this  outline  prepare  your  reports.  When  the  report  has  been  given  to  the 
class,  return  this^to  the  instructor.    '       '  .       '  \ 

Career  selected:  '  ,  r  ' 


Level  within  the  occupation: 


What  type  of  educationaf  training  is  needed?_ 


Does  the  career  selected  provide  means  for  advancement? 
What  type  ^pf  working  conditions  does  the  career  ^on1;jain?_ 
What  are  th^  procedures  for  obtaining  the  Job? J' 


What  are  the  expected  earnings  and  benefits  derived  from  the  tare^r  previously  selected? 


Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  the  reasons  for  making  such  a  selection  on  the  career  cjhoice. 

■       ...        *■    '  ■        -        .    •   .  ■ 

k  ■       ..     X      '   ■  "  '  ' :  \ 

Since  you  have  conducted  research  on^the  career,  has  your  attitade  changed?  If  so,  in 
what  way?  Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph. 


By  usmg  this  assignment  sheet,  make  a  report  to  the  class:' 
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PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
.    UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-^S€LECT  AND  COLLECT 
__^-^-^4WK)RMATIQN  ON  CAREERS 


You  are  approachiog  the  most  important  time  in  your  fife.  This  is -the  time  when  you 
^Rnust  choose  a  caraer  to  pursue, upon  completion  of  your  high  school  program.  Much 
time,  thought,  and  jbreparation  should  be  given,  because^the  career  you  are  about  to  select 
will  more  than  likely  become*  the  way  of  life  for  you.  Select  five  careers  that  you  would 
like  to  pursue  after  graduation  and  Collect  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the 
career.  Usjng  this  outline  prepare  your  reports.  WJien3fhe  report  has  been  given  to  the 
>-^lass,  return  this  to  the  instructor. 


"Career  selected: 


\ 


Level  within  the  occupation  \  

What  type-of  educa^onal  training  is  needed?^  

Does/the  career  selected  prbvide  means  for  advancement?! 
What  type  of  working  condi'tions  does  the  career  contain} 
What  are  the  procedures  for  obtaining  the  job?  


What  are  the  ex^eq^ted\earnings  and^benefits  derived  from  the  career  previously  selected? 


Discuss  ^n  a  shprt  paragraph  the  reasons  for  making  such  a  selection  on  the  career  choice 


Since  you  hav§  conducteJj|lesearch^on  the  career,  has  ydar' attitude  changed?  If  so,  in 
what  way?  Discus^  in  a  short  Ipara^raph. 


fi>^        By  using  this  assignment  sheet,  make  a  report  to  the  class. 
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PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET^ #1"3ELECT  AND  COLLECT 
INFORMATION  ON  CAREERS 


You  are  approaching  the  jj^ost  important  time  in  your  life.  This  is  the  time  when  you 
must  choose  a  caregr  to  pursue  upon  completion  of  your  high  school  program.  Much 
time,  tAougbt,  and  preparation  should  be  given,  because  the  career  you  are  about  to  select 
will  more  than  likely  become  the  way  of  life  for  you.  Select  five  careers  that  you  would 
like  te' pursue  aftQuraduation  and  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  about  th^. 
career^  Using  this  outline  prepare,  vour  repoijts.  When  the  report  has  been  ,giv^n  >to  the 
class,  return  this  to  the  instructor 

"^Career  selected:  '  ,  


Level  within  the  occupation:  ^ 

What  type  of  educational  training  is  needed?_ 


Does, the  career  selected  provide  means  for  advancement?^ 


What  ^type  of  working  conditions  does  the  career  contain?_ 
What  fre  the  procedures  for  obtaining  the  job?  


What  ^e  the  expected  earnings  and  benefits  derived  from  the  career  previously  selected?' 
JDiscuss^in  a  short  paragraph  the  reasons  for.tnaktng  such  a  selection  on  the  career  chOic6^  * 


Since' yciu  have  conducted  research  on  the  career,  has  your  attitude  chariged?  If  so,  in 
what  w?y?  Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph. 


/fey  using  this  assignment  sheet,  make  a  report  to  the  class. 


er|c  -  '     *  ^  ?  ^ 
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PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
UNIT  I 


DE 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-SELECT  AND  COLLECT 

INFORMATION  ON  CARPERS  -  t<^> 


You  are  approaching  the  most  important  time  in  yout^Mfe.  This  is  the  time  when  you 
must  choosy  a  career  to  pursue  upon  completion  of  your  high  school  program.  MUth 
time,  thought,  and  preparation  should  be  given,  be^causp  the  career  you  are  about  to  select 
will  more  than  likely  become  the  way  of  life  for  you.  Select  five  careers  that  you  would 
like  to  pursue  after  graduation  and  collect-  as  much  information  as  possil5le  about  the 
career:  Using  this  outline  prepare  your  reports.  When  the  report  has  been  given  to  the 
class,  return  this  to  the  instructor. 

Career  selected:  ^  \  

Level  within  the  occupation:  ^  


What  type  of  educational,  training  is  neededr_ 


Does  th6  career  selected  provide  mearis  for  advancement?         >  < 

-   r   7 


What  type  of  working  conditions  d|ks  the  career  contain? 


t 


What  are  the  procedures  for  obtaining  the  >job?  \ 


What  are  the  exp^ed  earnings  and  benefi|s  derived  frona  the  career  previously  selected? 


Discuss  ir\  a  short  paragraph  the  re 


a  selectiort  t)n  the  career  choice: 

4 


Since  you  have  conducted  research  on  the  career,  has  your,  attitude  changed?  If  so,  in 
what  way?  Discuss  in     short  paragraph.  /' 


By  using  this  assignment  sheet,  make,  a  report  to  the  class. 


DEI 


PiiRPOSE  OF  Distributive  education 

IN  IT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #J--SELECT  AND  COLLECT 
'    INFORIVlAtlON  ON  CAREERS 


You  are  approaching  the  mQst  ^important  time.  In  your  life.  This  is  the  time  wherj.you 
must  choose  a  career  to  pursde  upon  completion  of  your  high  school  program.  Much' 
time,  thought,  and  preparation  should  be  given,  because  the  career  you  are  about  to  select 
will  more  than  likely  become  tha  way  of  life  for.  you.  Select  ffW  careers  th§t  you  would 
like,  tOipursu?  after  graduation  and  colle;:t  as  much  information  as  pos$ible  about  the 
career.  Using  this  outline  prepare  your  reports.  When  the  report  has  been  given  to  the 
class,  return  this  to  the  instructor.         "  >  •         v      '  \\ 

Career  selected:  . 

Level  within  the  occupation:  ,  [   .  ' 


What  type  qf  educational  training  is  needed? 

Does  the  career  selected  provide  means  for  advancement?^ 


What  type  of ^  working  conditions  does  the  career  contaih?_ 
What  are  the  procedurejs  for  obtaining-  the  job?  


What  are  the  expected  earnings  and  benefits  derived  from  the  career  previously  selecteH?. 
DiscusTin  4  short  paragraph  the  reasons  for  making  such  a  selection  on  the  career  choice. 


Since  you. have  conducted  research  on  the  career,  has  your  attitude  changed?  If  so,  in 
hat  way?  Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph.    ^  /.^ 

By  using  this  assignment  sheet,  make  a  report  to  the  clas?. 


PURPOSE  OF  OlSTftlBUTIVE  EDUCATI1S(N 
UNIT  1 


TEST 
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the  -following  terms  to  the  correct  definition. 


a.  Distn! 

V>"" 


Career  pattern 

d.  Occupation 

e.  Occupation  choice 


*1.       Group  of  related' jobs 
in  an  area  of  work 


2.  '     Course  o|  continued 
progress  in  the  life  ' 
of  a  person  in  a 
seizes  of  related 
occupations 

3^       Process  one  goes 
through  eliminating 
some  occupation-^nd 
retaining  others 
until  an  occupation 
has  been  chosen 


] 


4.  ^Vocational  progrcrm 

involving  retailil, 
'  wholesale,  and  service 
occupations;  secondary, 
post  secondary,  and  ^ 
adult  training 

5.  Sequence  of  occupation 
in  the  life  of  an  ' 
individual  th^  makes 
up  a  career 


Place  an/"X"  jn  front  of  each  of, the  follov<?ing  which  are  objectives  of  distributive 
educatibh.  , 

4.  Adult  training     ,  .  ' 


, .  b.  Train  student  in  mid-management  on  the  post  secondary  level 
c.  To. aid  in  improving  techniques  of  distribution 


d.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  free 
competitive  society 

e.  Train  studejits  for  a  trade 

f.  Training  of  students  on^sophomore,,  junior,  and  senior  levels 

g.  To  offer  balanced,  comprehensive,  instructional  programs  in  aJI  areas 
of  distribution  and  marketing 


Place  an  "X"  in  fron^  of  each  of  the  following  elehients  of  distributive  education 
instruction^ 

 a.  A  study  of  career  opportunities  in  distribution 

 b.  A  study  of  the  consumer's  role  in  the  marketing  process 


_c.  A  study  of  marketing  including  buying,  selling,  pricing,  whdlesaling, 
retailing 

^d.  DECA 

e.  /(^elated  classroom  instruction 


J.  I  The  work  ^>^perience  is  the  most  impo/tarn^^^^^ 

I 

jj  Supervised  .on-the-job  training 


A  study  of  business  performing  distributive  functions  \ 

/  ^  \ 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  that  are  individual  gains  fVom 
distributive  educatton,         *  v 

.      /  i  •  .         '  ^  ' 

/  a.  Learn  while  earning  c 


_b.  Develop  personality  and  'poise 


_c.  Acquire  knowledge  necessary  for  good  job  performance 
^d^  *  Learn  to  work  better  with  people  and  for  people^ 


j^e.  Learn  to  Assume  responsibilities 

 f.   Find  promotional  opportunities  more  readily  ^ 


Name  four  of  the  eleven  factors  to  consider  when  selecting  ^  career. 


/a- 

I 

b. 
d. 


■c. 


i)pcupatic 


List  five  of  the  twenty-two  d^upational  areas  in  distributive  edi^cation. 


54- 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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7.       Conduct  research  on  five  careers  in  distributive  occupations  and  report  to 
the  class. 


COPY  AVAlUiBLE 
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PURPOSE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS* TO  TEST     -  ' 


44-C 


/ 

5. 


I 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
g- 

i 

h. 
i. 

j. 

k. 
a. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

Ik" 

j- 

'  k. 
I. 

n*  . 

o. 

p. 


Type  of  work 
Educational  training 
Financing  needed  to^^ntei^ 
Means  of  obtaining  the  job 
Entry  level  requirements 
Advancement  possibilities 
Licensing  or  certification 
Working  conditionT^ 
Health  and. physical  requirements 
Earnings  and  benefits 
"^^uture  outlook  *  ' 

Advertising  services 
Apparel  and  accessories 
Automotive 
Finance  and  credit 
Floristy     ^  -  P  ' 
Food  distribution  * 
Food  services 
Gerterat  merchandise 


Hardware,  building  materials,  farm  and  garden  supplies  and  equipfrfent 


Home  furnishings^ 
Hotel  an^d  lodging 
.Industrial  marketing 
Insurance 

International  trade  , 
Personal  services 


Petroleum 


ERIC 
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GOOD  GROOMING 
UNIT.  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


•DE 


After  the  completion  o^this  unit,  the  student  should  be  ablelto  establyri  through  personal 
appearance  tlie  ability, ^to  be  well  groomed.  This  knowledge  should  ae  evident  by  his  or 
her  personal  appearance  and  by  achievement  of  eighty-fiv|  perceht  on  the  unit  test 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of 

1. 

Match 

2. 

Select 

3. 

Name 

4. 

Select 

5. 

Name 

6. 

Select 

7. 

Name 

8. 
9. 
Id. 


Identify  the  essentials  of  hand  and  nair  care. 

Name  four  factors  which  contribute  to  good  health.,,---"" 


Demonstrate,  the  ability  to  evaluate  his  or"  her  own  grooming  practices  using  ^ 
the  check  lis\ provided  in  this  unit. 


ERIC 
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GROOMING 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 


A.  Prepare  bulletin  bdard. 

B.  Provide  student  wijth  objeaive  sheets,  information' sheets,  and /apgnment 
sheets.  |      4  ,       \     '  ' 

C.  Discuss  terminal  apd  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment^  sheets 


E.  'Contact  local  businessman  to  talk  on  I'Hc|w  Grooming  and  t^ealth  Habits 

Affect  Commercial  Busine^sA-^    ,  .  / 

F.  Take  testr^  / 

(NOTE:  Consult  3udio' visual  sup|?4ment  for  suggested^  films.^ 

Student:  .  '  , 

_A.    Read  objective  sheet.  > 

B.  Studyn?TTormation  she'et: 

C.  Prepare  question  to  ask  fuest  speaker. 

I 

D.  '  Complete  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Take  4est.  |f 


li^STRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 


A.  Objective  ^eet 

B.  Information  sheet 

•  C,    Bulletin  board  ideZ-We  Are  What  We  Do! 


i 


D^    Assignment  sheet^^^^^/^r  '  " 

U  /   Assignment;/  SJ:>ee^-#.1a■■The  \A/ay  Ypu  Look  (Men) 
(NOTfe:  Give^  to  student  before  unit  Is  taught.) 


7 


4-D 


2.       Assignment  Sheet  #1b"f 
(NOTE:  Give  to  student 


3.       Assignment  Sheet  #2-Gijooming  Self-A 


ie  Way  You  Look 
before  unit  is 


(NOTE:  For  the  poipts 
4-Usually,  2-Occasionall^ 
compare  it  to  the  ratine 

j 

Rating  Scale:  j 

1 

100-114         You  take 


85-99 

70-84  ' 

Less  than 
70 


E^  Test 

F.     AnswerS'-t  obtest 


M.i'\  References: 


scale, 


on  Assignment  Sb^et  #2  use  6-Always,  - 
and  0-Never>^Total  the  score  and 


pride  in  your  appearance 
You'd  prj)babfy  pass  inspection 
YouVe  nbt  really%ying 

Your  best  friend  won't  even  tell  you 

/ 


/ 


A.  Cooperative  Vocational  Edudation  Course  of  Srt/d/. Stillwater,  OI<^lahoma>^ 
;7      State  Department  of  Vocatifcinal  and  Technical  Education,  Curricqlum^hd 

Instructional 'Materials  Cer^ter,  1972.  ^^^.-c^ 

B.  Kimbrell,  Grady  and  BerVVin^ard.  Succeeding  in  tiie  Wdrld  of  Work,  First 
Edition.  Bloomington,/ 4Jiino]s:  l\/lcKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing 
Company,  1970.     ^.  ^ 


C.     Newton,  Boy  and  H.  Green.  How  to  Improve  Your  Personality,  Third 
:^Edition.  Dallag,  Texas:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hi-ll  Book  Company,  1963. 

Oklahoma  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education,  Commercial  Foodf 
Management  and  Production  Course  of  Study.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  Sta^ 
Departmen't  of  Vocational  ,  and  Technical  Education,  Curriculum  a0ld 
Instructional  Materials  Center,*  1971.  *  / 
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INFORMATION  SH^ET 

Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Anti  perspirant  An/,  odorless  preparawon  that  keeps  one  dry  and  af^o  ^  ^ 
destroys  unpleasant  odors 

B.  .  Astringents-  Lot/ons  that  contain  sonq  alcohol  and  are  to  be  patted  on 

the  face 


Conspicuous^^omething  that  is  obvio 


js  or  noticeable  and  not  in  good  taste 


D.  Cuticle- Thiri,,  dead  skin  at  the  side:;  andT  base  of  a  fingernail  or  toenail 

E.  Deodoran{--A  preparation  that  destroys  unpleasant  odors,  but  daes  no^ 
necessarily  keep  one  dry 


F,     Innmaczulate-Spotlessly  clean 


/ 


G.     Lubrication-A  substanc^  use.d  to  niake  the  |kin  smooth  and  so|t 

iicure--To  file  anc|/bitff  nails  ar|d  trim  the  cuticles 

/' 

ftials  of  body  clea/iliness 


A./  Daily  bath  or^hower  ,/ 


Daily  use  0/  a  deodorg^nt  or  antj-pe^spirant 

L  

> 


C.    ^^)Ly^       ^^^^  powder  or  spray 


D.  Use  only  lightly  scented  colognes,  after-shave  lotion,  or  body  powders 

/ 

E.  *  Brush  teeth  after  every  meal,  if  possible 


F.     Have  teeth  checked  every  six  months  by  a  dentist 

■    ■'       /       '  ■ 

^6.    Use  mouthwash  mprning'v^nd^ght 

H.    Change  undergarments  daily 

/ 

j.  *  'Be,  clean  shaveti 


J,     Finger  nails  clean  and  trimnried 


K.    Hair  neaV  clean,  and  shiny 


1 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Elements  of  complexion  care 
A.  '  (proper  cleansing  «.  * 

1.     '  Cqnsi^r^your  own  skin* type 
^  a.  Tslormal 

1)  T   Soft  and  .smooth  • 

2)  No  flaky  patches 
3) 

b.     Oily  skin^ 

1)  '     Greasy  shine 

2^      Blackheads  and  pimples 


Uo  blemishes 


c.  Dry 
1) 
.  2) 


Tight  feeding 


Tendency  to  develop  li^le  lines,  around  the 
eyes  ^nd  lips        *    .  *^ 

d.     Combination-skin  that^does  not-fit  into  any  of  the  preceding 
categories^ 

2.       Keep  items  that  contact  face  immaculate 

B.  Proper  stimulation  ^ 

1.  Outdoor  exe/cise  ,  ' 

2.  Proper^  diet 

3.  Massages  ^ 

C.  Protection^  from>. sun,  wind,  and  air  pollution      ,  ^ 
Lubricating  creams  and  lotions  for  dry  skin 


1. 


2.       Greaseless  moisturtzers  for  normal  or  oily  skin' 
Essentials  of  well-groomed  hair 

A.  .   Shampoo  frequently  (at  Ifeast  once  a  week)  ^ 

B.  Brush  regularly"  witFT^clean  bmsh 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I 


C.     Control  dandruff 
^  D.    Cut  or  trim  regularly    ^  - 

'  E.     Select  ±>ecoming  style  for^face^and  particular  job 
F.     Keep  haif  care  equipment  clean 
V.    Factors  to  consider  in  selecting  a  hair_sty<€ 

A.  Shape  of  face 
(NOTEfcEFITphasize  pleasing  features  of  face.) 

B.  Figure 

C.  ■  Personality  , 
.  D.    Texture,  body,  and  thickness  of  hair^ 

E.    Job  requirenr^ents  ^  |        ^  ^ 


/  .  F.  M  ime  needed  to  maintain  particular  style  j 

Vl.    Hair  problems 

A.  Dandruff  .       *  . 

B.  Dry 

C.  Oily  .  - 

D.  *  Limp,  lifeless 

E.  Fine 

F.  Coarse    .     ^         \  ' 

G.  Curly 


,H.  Baldness 
I.     Split  ends 
J.     Over  ble^aching  . 
VII.    Factors  of  good  posture 

A.  Shoulders  erect 

B.  '  Chest  high 


y    I  i>i  r  wnivi/-v  I  I  WIN  oncc'i 


i 


C.  Head  erect 

D.  Abjdbmen  flat 
^  ^  ^  E.    '6ody  weigh-^'  on  both  feet 
VMI.   Essentials  of  hahd^and  nail  care 

A.  Hands  kept  clean 

B.  Protected  against  dryn^s^and  chapping 

C.  Nails  kept  clean  and  manicured 
IX.    Factors  of  good  health  habits 

A.    Three  well-balanced  meals  daily 
1^  B.    P/oper  arpount  of  sleep 
C.     Fresh^  air 

Moderate  exercise 

E.  Regular  physical  checkups 


.4 
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Q'OOD  GROOMING 
'    J   UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMIENT  SHEET  #Ta--THE  WAY  ^OU  LOOK  (MEN) 
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A 


Your  appearance  probably  is  more  important  to  your  success  than  you  think,  for  your 
customers  form' their  first  impression  of  yOu  by^  the  way  you  look.  Check 'yourself  on 
the^e  points.  '  .       ^  '  • 


Hair 
1 
2 


ls*your  hair  neatly  connb^d  and  brushed? 


you  wash  ypur  hair  at  Ifeast  once  a  weekd 
Hands  ^  [ 


Are  your  hands  and  nails  clean?\ 


/  2.  Are  your  nails  short  and  neatly  shaped? 
Cleanliness 

1.       Do  you  bathe  daily?  .    .  V 

Do  you  use  body  deodorant  ciaily? 


2. 

3, 


Do  you  brush!  your  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day,  especially  on  ^Psing  and  befofe 
^retiring?   *  ,  "  ^ 


Is  your  face  clean?  ,  ' 

5.  ^    Is  your  ^ace  freshly  shaved?  r 

Outer  Dress 

"^1.  -   Are  your  clothes  conservative  and  businesslike? 

2.  Do  you  carry  a  clean  handkerchief?     '  ^ 
Shoes  and  Hosiery 

1.       Do  your  socks 'harmonize"  with,  your  attire? 
2!       Are  your  sbc^s  long  enough  to  avoid  exposing  bare  shins? 

3.  Are  your  business  sho6s  polished  at  all  times? 
,4.       Are  the  heels  neat  (not  worn  down)? 

5.       Do  your  s^oes  fit  and  are  they  comfortable  wflen  walking  and  standing? 


97 


Facial  Expression 
•  1.' 
2. 


ASSIGISfMENT  SHEET  #1a 


a!  e>^i: 


Is  your  facial  e>4pression  pleasant? 
Do  you  have  an  alert  facial  expression? 


ERLC  . 


* 


N 
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GOOD  GROOMING 
UNIT  I 


.ASSIGNMENT  SHEtt  #1b--THE  WAY  YOU  LOOK  (WOMEN) 

I 

*  J 

Your  appearance  probably  is  more  important  to  your  success  than  you  tiiink,  foi;'your 
customers  form  their  first  impression  of  you  by  the  way  you  look.  Check  yourself  dn 
these  points.      .   .  •     -  ^  *  /  ^ 

.Hair 

1 

-  2. 
^  3. 

Hands 
I  1. 
2. 
3. 

Cleanliness 

1.  Dp  you  bathe  at  least*  once  a  day? 

2,  Do  you  use  a  body  deodorant? 


Is  your  hair  style  in  gctod  taste. (not  extreme  in  style)?  ^ 
Does  your  hair  show  evidence  of  frequent  brushing?  ^—A 
Do  you  shampoo  your  hair  at  least  once  a  week? 


Are  your  hands  and'  nails  clean? 

Aife  your^nails  of  conservative  length  and  neatly  ,man|<fured? 

/ 

Is  the  nail  polish  you  use  irf^  good  taste  and'  always^  Took  freshZ- 


3: 

4. 

.5. 


Do  you  brush 'your  teeth  atj^  twice  a  daf;: especially  on  rising  and  before 
retiring?  ^^^^     '        .  -  "      i  ^  * 


Is  your  m&keup  neat  arid^in  good  tastef 


V Outer  Dress 


1  Are  your  clothes  Stylish,  yet  appropriate  for  the  ocdasidn? 

2.  ..Do  you  carry  a  clean  handkerchief  ^tissue? 
Stipes  and  Hosiery           '  ^  .  " 

1.  Are  hose  without  runs^snags,  or  pulls?       ^.  -^ 
Z'^^^Do  your  shoes  harmonize  with  your  attire? 

3.  Are  your  shoes 'clean  and/or  polisheci 'at^all  times? 

4.  t  Are  the' heels. peat  (not  worn  down)?' 


^^ST  COPY 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #Tb 

Accessories 

1.  .  /is  your  jewelry  coriservatiyfiL^^ 
.  2./     Do  your  accessories  complement- your  clothes? 

f^adial  Expression    ,  ^  '  , 

,1.       Is  your  ^ial  expression  peasant? 

» »  *  ^- 

2.  Do  you  have  an  alfert  facial  expression? 


/I 


'9. 
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UNIT' I 


BEST  copy  miiABlE 


■    •  ASSIGNMENT' SHEET  #2--GR00MING  SELF-ANALYSIS 

'^Directions:  Rate  yourself  on  each  of  .the  following  questions.  Use  a  scale  of  "A"  Jor  ; 
Always,  "U"  for  Usually,        for  Occasionally,  and  "N"  for  Never.  Place  the  appropriate 
letter  in  the  blanks  preceding  the  statements.  ^  :  > 

f.       ^  Do  you  take  a  bath  or  shower  daily? 

2.  .  [  Do  yoti  dse  an  effective  deodorant  or  anti-perspirant  daily? 

3.  ^  Do  you  use  a  foot  ^pray  or  powder  daily?,' 
^ ' '   4.   Do  you  shave  as  often  as  needed? 

5.   Do  you  put  on  clean  undergarments  daily?        »  /      ^  '* 

6.   ^Do  you  put  on  clean  hosiery  daily?  ^ 

'  TT  .  ^Djo  you  wash  your  face  thoroughly  at  least  twice  a  day  (more,  often 

'  i*  you  have  oily  skin? >  "  ^ 

'  8.   Do  you  push  cuticles  back  as  you  doy 'hands  arjd  feet  after  bathingfV 

9^   Do  you  use  hand  cream,  daily?        *   -  .  s/% 


ERIC 


to.     ^  Do  you  check  fingernails  daily  and  repair  as  necessary?  ^  ^ 


n.   |_Do  you  wash  hair  weekly  (more  often  if  needed)?  .  /  * 

12.  '   Do  you  brush  haVf  vigorously  every  day?  *  ^  :  ^  ^  i 

13.   ^Do  you  have  hair  cut  or  trimmed  regularly?  ^  , 

14.  ,  Do  you  use  a  dandruff  shampoo  and/or  cream  rinses  and  conditioners  j 

if  needed?  *  .       '  •       •  / 

>  \ 

.15.         *      Do  you  brush  your  teeth  at  least  twice*  daily?  .   .  -    '  ^' 

16.  Do  you  use  a  mouthwash  daily?       '  y»       '     '    ,       /  - 

17.  bp  you  5et  enough  sleep  a,nd  rest  so  that  you  fe€(l  refreshed?. 

18.   Do  you  take  a  goo/  look  at  yourself  in  a.  full  length  mirror  before 

leaving  the  house?" 

19/   Do  you  take  a  feh  miniates  during  the  day  to  comb  your  hair?  ^ 


TOTAL  _/  ^ 


'  / 
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GOOD' GROOMIjvjG. 
UNIT  I 


TEST 


«  5 


1. 


2:  *    To  file  and  buff  nails,  and  tri 


the  cuticles 


Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  'definition 

 a.  Anti-persplrant 

 b.  Cuticle 

 c.  I mmaculate 

 d;,  IVJanicure 

 e.^  Lubrication 

^  f.  Conspicuous 

 g.  Deodorant 


A  substance  used  to  rdake  the  skin  . 
smooth  and  soft 


m 


3. 

4. 


Something  that  is  obvious- or  ^ 
nqticeatle  and  not  in  good  taste 

An  odorless  preparation* that  keeps 
one  dry  ari'd  also  destroys  unpleasant 
odors     '   "  '  >  ' 


h.  Astringents 


5.  '    '"Thin*,  dead  skin  at  the  sides 
-f  and  base  of  a  fingernail  or  toenail  / 

6.  Spotlessly  .clean ^j^.  ' '  ^ 

:  7-       Lotioijs  that  contain  some  .alcohol  . 

and  are  to  .be  patted  on  the  face 

^     ^  ,.8.     ''A  preparation  that  destroys/  ^ 

V     '       unpleasant  odors,  but  does  not  4. 
'  .    necessarily  keep  one'^ry     -  ^ 

Place  an  "X"  in  front  of^  each  of  the  following  which  are  essential^s  of  body 
cleanliness.  *  ^' 


_a.  Daily  bath  or  shower 

_^b.  Fingerrjails  polished  weekly   -  ; 

_c.  Hair  spray  used  often  '  ' 

^cl.  Change  undergarments  daily 

_e.  Daily  us6  of  foot  powder  or  spray 

J.  Brush  teeth  after  every  meal,  if  possible 


/ 


^g.  <3irls  shave  legs  daily 


Name  three  elements  of  complexion  care. 


b. 


c. 


Place  an    X    in  front  of  eacK  of  the  following  which  are  essentials  of 


well-groomed  hair. 
 a.  Brush  regularly  with  clean  brush 


_b.  Select  becoming  ityle  for  face  and  particular  Job 
c^  Keep  hair  care  equipment  clean 
_d.  Cut  or  trimmed  regularly 


Name^  five  factors  to  consider  in  selecting  a  hair  style 


a. 
b. 


d. 

e.  .  .  • 

Circle  the  letter  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  that  are  factors  of  hair  problems. 

a.  Body 

b.  Dry  "    ■  " 

c.  .  Oily 

d.  ,     Hairspray ' 
e/    Over  bleachiftg 

f.  Diet 

g.  Curly 

Name  five  factors  which  describe  good  posture, 
a: 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


front  pf  each  of^e  following  which  are  essentials  of  hancTand  nail 


Hands,  kept  clean 

dean  anfl  rrranitured 


projected  ^against  dryness' and  chapping 


Name  Jour  factors -which  contribute/to  good  heal 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  evaluate  his  or  her  own  groor 
the  check  \hx  provided  1n  this.  unit. 


BEST  copy  AVAIUBLE 


GOOD  GROOMING 
UNIT  I 


c.  6 
d. 

a'  1 


f. 

g- 

h. 
a 
d 
e 


3 
8 

7, 


ANSWERS  'TO  TEST 


/ 


a.  '  Proper  cleansing  ' 

b.  ^  Proper  stimulation  ^  ; 

c.  Protection  from  sijn,  wind,  ^nd  air  pollution 


b.  Figure/ 


c.  Pers^ality 


/ 

22D 


d..  Texture,  l?ody,  and  thicknesSf^ of  hair 
ef.     Job  requirements 


f.     Time  needed  Xo  maintain  particular  sty 


c 

/ 

e 

9  . 

a.  Shoulders  erect 

b.  €hest  high 

c.  Read  erect 

d.  Abdomen^  flat 

e.  -  Body  weighty  on  both  feet 


^5* 

c 


8.       a.    '  -  t 

,  -        ■   .  '  •  \ 

b  •  .  ^■ 

f  r 


9.       Any'  four  of  the  following: 

a.     Three  well-balanced  meals  daily 
^    b.    ^Proper  amount  of  sl^gj^ 

c.  Fresh  air    *  \  » 

d.  '  Moderate  Exercise  '  ^,  '  > 

e.  Regular  physical  checkups  V4 

10,       Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to^the  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacher 
coordinator.  ^ 
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WARDROBE 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  select  the  essentials  of  clothing 
appropriate  for  a  job  andjactocs  to  consider  in  planning  a  wardrobe.  He  should  be  able  ^  ^ 
to  evaluate  his  grooming  and  wardrobe  habits  and  plan  a  yvardrobe.  This  knowledge  will 
be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  'percent  on  the  unit  test. 


'  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  df  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  wardrobe  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Select  the  essentials  of  clothing  appropriate  for  a  job. 

3.  Name  fourVfactprs  to  gonsider  Tn  selecting  colors  for  a  wardrobe. 

4.  Select  .factors  to  consider  in  selecting  , clothing  for  a  wardrcJbbe. 
\      5.       Demonstrate  thfe  following: 

a.  .    Evaluate  your  grooming  habits  and  wardrobe. ' 

■  ^  -  % 

b.  Develop  a  wardrobe  plani  \ 


1 1 
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VMRDROBE 
UNIT  II 


/ 

/. 


/ 


SUG(^ESTED  /ACTIVITIES 

DE  Teacher-Coordinators  ^-/^  ^ 

S     '  * 

A.  Prepare  bulletin  board  ' 

B.  . Provide  students  with  objective-sheet.  /  . 

'  ^    .  ^ ,  \  !  V 

C.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  -  / 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 
Student:  ^\  ^ 

A.  -Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Sxjx6\/  information  .3heet. 

C.  Cyomplete  assignment  sheets. 

/       •  ^  , 

D.  /Take  test.  •    ^  / 


'INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


/ 

InclbdetJ  in  thi^  unit: 
A.    Objective  sfj^t 
fe.  ^^Information  sheet 

C.  t  Bulletin 'board  idea-Let's  Improve, t^^r  Looks 

!   .   .    .  \ 

D.  Assignment  sheets  ^ 

i  1.  Assignm'ent  SKeet  #1-EvBluation  of  Grooming  and  Wardrobe 
i      ^        Habits  (Women's  Form) 

,/  > 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Evaluation  of, Grooming  and  Wardrobe 

Habits  (Men's  Form)'  ,        .  v 

*  ' . 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3--Making  a  Wardrobe  Plan 


26-D 


r 


I 


E  Test 

/  > 

f .    Answers  to  test  - 
II.  Refefences: 

A.  Distributive  Education  II  Course  of  Study.  Stillwater,  OI<^homa:  State 
>  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Curriculum  and 

^  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1971. 

B.  Tolman,  Ruth.  Charm  and  Poise  for  Getting  Ahead.  B/onx,  New  York: 
^  Milady  Publishing  Corporation,  19£ 

C.  Whitcomb,  Helen  and  Rosalind  Lang.^/?arA7?.  Dallas,  T^xas:  Gregg  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1971. 

D.  Wood,  Merle  W.  and  Margaret  A.  McKenna.  Theftecehtionist.  Dallas,  Texas: 
Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book^Company,  196^. 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
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I.  Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Conservative-More  traditional  or  moderate  styles  of  clothing  f 

B.  Coordinate-To  nr]ix  or  majclfarticles  of  clothing  so  that  they  may  be  worn 
3    together       .  ^/'"'^ 

C.  Harmonize-To  combine^  colors  and  styles  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect 

D.  Horizontal-Lines  traveling  across  from  Jeft  to  righj 

E.  Intensify-To  make  brighter  or  more  vivid 

F.  Undertones-Colors  seen  through  and.  modifying  another  color 

G.  Vertical-Lines  traveling  up  and-  down  ^  ^ 

H.  Wardrobe-Clothes  one  has  or  owns 

II.  Essentials  of  clothing,  appropriate  for  a  job 
A.  Spotlessly  , clean  and  well  pressed  ii 

^Fre^  from  rip,s/ tears,  missing  buttons,  or  sagging  hemlines 
Conservative  in  color 
Conservative  in  style 

(NOTE:  Do  not  wear  clothes  with  extreme  hem  lengths  or  necklines.) 

E.  ^/ Shoes  kept  clean,  polished,  and  in  .good  repair 

F.  Hosiery  free  from  snags  and  runner\ 

G.  Undergarments' appropriate  for  outer  garments 


/  H.  Jewelry  kept  simple,  not  overpowering  ' 
fJ      *  I.  '  Well  .fitting  *  ..-'-v:''*'*  f  r 


f 

I 


i{^OTE:  Clothing  does  not. have  to /be  the  latest  in^faSnioato  be  appropriate 
<!or  work;,  but H"^  cnust  be- clean,.' neat,  and  well^  fitting.)      >     ,  V  . 


ERIC 
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INFORMATlON^SHEtT 


'Factors  to  consider  when  selecting  colors  for  wardrobe 

A.  .Skin  and  facial  coloring 

(NOTE:  Select  colors  that  repeat  the  most  desirable  undertones  of  your 
skin.  Avoid  colors  that  repeat  undesirable  undertones.) 

1.  Olive  coloring-colors  with  yellow  undertones 

2.  Pale  coloring-pastels  and  greyed  tones 

3.  Pink  and  white  colorings-colors  with  red  or  blue  undertones 

B.  Eye  color 

(NOTE:  Try  to  highlight  your  eyes  by  matching  or  accenting  the  strongest 
colqr.)  / 

1.  Blue  eyes-blues,  blue-greens  ^ 
.  2.       Green  eyes-greens,  gr^ys,  reds  '     ^  / 

3^     Brown  eyes-oranges,  golds,  beiges,  blCres 

4.  ■  Hazel  eyes-greens,  browos,  blues,  corals,  golds  ^ 

C.  Hair  color  / 

(NOTE:.  S'efect  those  colors  which  fall  opposite  of  your  hair  a^lor  on  the 
color  wheel  so  you  will  intensify  or  complement  your  hair  color.  Avoid 
colors  that  are  too  vivid.)  / 

D.  Personality  and/or  mood  i  . 

f    (tsJOTE:  Wear  .colors  in, which  you  fee]' comfortable.  Avoid  colors  you 
dislike.)  ^'  . 

•\ 

,     v1.     *  Reds  and  yellows  cheer  you 

2.  Blues,  greens,  and  violets  calm  you 

e.    Job        •  ^  ^     .  "V 

(NOT^:  ^Avojd  colors  that  show  soil  easily  or  that  ar^  overly "bofST^  . 
F.^*  Cofors  'with  whicb  the  itepn  will  be  worn 

1*^     Accent  dark  colors  with  Hght  or  bright  colors  o^»,.  ^^ 

V^'.'  ,  .Acc€fr)t  Tight  cdTors  with  dafk  colors 


/ 
/ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  ^ 

*  f 

J 

i  * 

3.  Accent  neutral  colors  wjth  bright  colors- 

4.  Accent  bright  colors  with  neutral-or  dark  colors 

> 

Factors  to  consider' in  selecting  clothing  for  a  wardrobe 

A.  Fit  and  comfort 

B.  Appropriateness 

C.  Personality . 

D.  Figure 

E.  Price  of  items  * 

(NOTE:  The  price  of  clothing  items\vill  need  to  be  considered  in  relation 
to  entire  clothing  budget.)  * 

* 

F.  Workmanship 

G.  Fabric  '  .  v  v*r 

H.  Care  - 

I.  Color*  \  '  ^  ,  ^,  .  ^.  "  '  ' 
J.  Style 

K.  ^Life*  expectancy  of  garment 


/ 


L     Life- expectancy  of  fashion 

M.    Number  of  garments  in 'wardrobe  with  which  the  item  can  be  worn 


■  I 
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WARDROBE 
UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--EVALUATI0N  OF  GROOMING  AND 
WARDROBE  HABITS  (WOMEN) 

(•  .  ■ 

Is  your  grooming  up  ,to  business  standards?  Rate  yourself  on  the  following  items.  Give 
yourself  4  points  for  each  "Always,"  2  points  for  each  "Sometimes,"  and  no  points  for. 
"Never."  When  you' have  completed  the  form,  total  the"Vore  and  compare. your  rating 
,with  the  rating  scale  provided.  Do  not  hand  in  evaluation  sheet.  ^ 


1. 
2. 
'  3. 
4. 

5. 

-  6. 
7. 
8. 
'  9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13.  ^ 
14. 
15. 

16.  - 
17. 

TOTAL 


 Does  your  outfit  coordinate'  with  your  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion? 

 ^Are  yoi^.  clothes  spotlessly  clean  and  pressed?  '.,  ' 

 Do  your  clothes  coordinate  attractively?      ^  J 

.  '  •    ,  .  /  '  • 

^  ^Do  you  check  gar  merits,  for  split  seams,  ripped  nems,/Or\|oose  buttons 

■"^       "before  wearing?  '  . 

 ^Do  you  protect  clothing  from  perspiration  stains? 

 Do  you  have  nonwashable  garments  cleaned  often? 

 Do  you  wash  undergarments  and  hosiery  after  each  wearing?  * 


Do  you  check  hosiery  for  runs  and  snags  before  wearing? 
Dd  you  kefep  5h6es'  brflshed,  'polfehetJ^'and  iri  goocf  r^p^rj?** 
Do  you  avpid  lounging  at  home  in  your  work  clothes? 


7' 


Do' you  protect  dress  with  a  makeup  ^Spe  when  applying  Cosmetics  or 
'combing  your  hair?  •* 

Do  you  wear  a  good  bra? 
Do  you  wear  a  girdle? 

Do  you  >cleari  out  your  han^^bag  often  to  get' rid  .of  unnecessary  items? 

Do  you  avoid  wearing  loud  dangling  bracelets  or  exotic  jewelry  to  th^ 
"office?  .    .  - 

Do  your  shoes  and  accessories  coordinate  with  your  clothing?  4 

Do  you  wear  shoes  with  good  support  and  comfortable  heels  when  you 
'must  stand  for  long' periods  of  time? 


RATING  SCALE: 


* 


comfprtabi 


60  ■  68 
50  -.59 
Below  5 


You^jjeet  buflinesl  standards  ' 
Employ^  mal  grudgingi;/  tolerate*  you  . 
Better  get' to  IwoVk!  You'll' never  get  a  prpmotiOD  th 
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ASSIGNMENT ^5HEET  ^--EVALUATION  OF  GROOMiNG  AND 
^    WARDROBE  HABITS  (MEN) 


Directions:  Is  your  grooming  up  to  business  standards?  Rate  yourself  on  the  fdllOwing 
items.  For  each  "Always,"  give  yourself  4  points,  give  yourself  2  points  for  each 
"Sometimes,"  and  no  points  should  be  given  for  "Never.  After  completing  the  evaluation, 
total  your  score  and  compare  it  to  the  Fate  scale  provided.  Do  not  hand  in  evaluation  ^ 


/ 


sheet. 

1. 

o 
^» 

3. 

•4. 

5. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11.  / 
12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 
TOTAL 


7" 


Is  your  suit  pressed,  and  are  the  pantS;  well  creased? 
Is'' your  clothing  free  from  stainfe  or  spots?  '  e 
Do  you  wear  a  fresh  shirt-  daily? 

Do  you  put  on  clean  socks  and  underwear  daily?  •  ^ 

Does  your  tie  harmonize  with  your  shirt  and-  suit?  '       ^,  . 

Are  your  socks  §mooth  and  free  from  wrinkles^  at  the  ankles?  ; 

Do  you  avoid  wearing  white  socks  with  dark  pants? 

Are  y6ar  socks  long  enough^to  avoid  exposing  bare,  skinwhen  you  sit? 

Are  your  shoes  shined  and- iri  good  repair?   ^        ,  ^        *  • 

Do  you  wear  a  deodorant  or  anti-perspirant  to  protect  your  clothing 
from  stains?  ^'^^  ^  \ 

Do  your  shoes  harmonizey^with  your  clothing? 
JDo  you  carry  a  clean  handkef|:hief? 

Is  your  tie -neatly  knotted?  ; 
_Are  your  clothes  cons6rvat^e,  |hd  basinessVrki 


•3 


Do  you  have  nonwashable  itehis  cleaned  frequently? 

Do  you  check  clothes  for  soiled  spots,  missihg  buttons,  or  split  seams 
"before  wearing^  '     ^  ^  ' 


.  RATING  SCALE: 


.58  -  6^ 
50  -  57 
Below  50 


You  meet  bt/srness  standard^ 
Employer  may  grudgingly  tolet^te^yoii 
Better  get  to  ^ork!  You'll  nevgK  get  a  promotion  that  way 
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.  WARDROBE 
UNIT  II 


,  9 


.  ASSIGNMEI^T  SHEET  #3"MAKlMG  A  WARDROBE  PLAN. 
Before  'planning  your  wardrobe,  answer  the  following  questions. 


a.     What  colors  predominate  in  your  wardrobe? 

tx     What  items  in  your  wardrobe  are  most  flattering  to  your  figure?  Least 
flattering?  Why?        \    \  #  -       '  ' 

c.  .  What  additional  items  are  most  needed  in  your  wardrobe?*  Business  dresses^  ^ 
*:      Coats?  Shoes?  Make  $  list  of  these'  items.  .  ,  '  \ 

u 

d.  >  Look  through  your  closets  and  drawers.  Are  there  items  that  you  rarely 

wear  because  you  have  nothing  to  coordinate  with  them?  List  these.  ^ 

e.  Decide  approximately  how  much  you  will  spend  on  cloth'ifig  per  mo^th. 
Keep  the  plan  flexible.  If  you  have  to  make  a  large  purchase  one  month, ^ 

,  cut  back  the  next  iVionth  to-  help  balance  the  budget. 

(NOTE:  Plan  your  clothing  budget^^round  those  items  that  are  most  needed 
in'^our  wardrobe.)  ^      *  ^ 

f.  My  clothing  budget  averages  $       ^    .       p^r  month.  ^ 

Make  a  pl^n  for  your  fall  or  spring  wardrobe,  Reviewrtf^e  questioVis  above  to 
see  what  items  are  most  needed.  -Outlin^  ypur  planned  purchases  for  the  season 
selected  and  complete  the  information^tl&quested  for  each  item  on  the  chah. 

(NOTE:  If  you  like,  include  sketches  or  pictures  of*  items  to  be  purc?hasedf) 


BEST.  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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•  WARDROBE 

UNIT  II  ^ 

"TEST 

r 

Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition. 

'  1. 


a.  Hori/ohtal 

b.  Undertones 
Coordinate 

^d.  Harmonize 

e.  'Vertical 
J.  Conservative 
_g.  Intensify  / 

h.  Wardrobe  ; 


To  mix  or  match  articles  of 
clothing  so  that  they  may  be  worn 
together 

Colors  seen  through  and  modifying 
another  color 


3.  Lines  traveling  across  from  left 
to  right 

4.  To  combine  colors  and  style  to 
prgduce  a  pleasing  effect  ^ 

5.  Lines  traveling  up''and  down 

6.  More  traditional  or  moderate 
styles  of  clothing 

7.  .Clothes  one  has  or  owns  ' 

8.  To  make  brigh^er?^  or  more  vivid 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  each  item  below  that  is  essential  for  making  clothing 
appropriate  for  a  job.  •  . 

a.  The  latest  in  fashic^m 


j_b.  Well  fitting 

 c.  Undergarments  apprp^riate  for  outer  garments 

d.  Bold,  bright  colors 


'  k  Low  neqklines  or  mini.'  skirts 
 ^f.^  Spotlessly  clean  and  well  pressed 


3.       Name 'four  factors  to  consider  nn  selecting  colors  for  a  wardrobe. 


7 
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Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  eaqh  of  the  following  which  are  factors  to  consider 
in  selecting  clothmg  for  a  wardrobe. 

 a.  Personality 


^b.  Fabric 

_c.  Care 

_d.  Color 

_e.  Style 


^f.  Figure 

__g.  Number  of  garnrients  in  wardrobe  with  which  the/tem  can  be  worn 


Demonstrate  the  abHity  to: 

a.  Evaluate  ^our  grooming  ^habits  and  wardrobe. 

b.  Develop  a  wardrobe  plan. 


/ 


/ 
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1. 


a. 
•  b. 

c. 
•*d. 
e. 

f.  , 

g- 


3 
2 

•1 
4 

5  '  •• 

6  . 
8 


WARDROBE 
UNIT  II 

ANSVVERS  TO  TESX 


1^ 


2. 


3. 


.  4. 


h.  7 

b  ^ 
c 
f 

Any  four. of  the  following: 

a.  Skin  and  faci^  coloring 

b.  Eye  color 
c. 

£]  Rersbnality  and/or  mood 

e5  -  Job 

f.  '  Col^s  witK  which  the  item  will  be  worn 
^  '  J 


hfojr  color 
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\   R£#ormance  skills  vyill  be  evaluated  ^  the  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacher? 
cobrdinator  '  ^ 
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PERSONALITY 
UNH  III 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After -completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  define  personality  and  attitude 
and  list  reasons  for  a  desirable  personality  and  steps  to  improve  personality.  He  should 
be  able  to  select  desirable  personality  traits,  attitudes  and  methods  of 'showing  positive 
attitude.  This  knowledge  will^be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit 
test. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  ' 


(^After  completion  of  this  .unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:  ■ 

1.  Define  attitude  and  personality. 

2.  List  five  reasons  for  having  a  desirable  personality. 

3.  Select  from  a  list  eleven  desirable  personality  traits  and  attitudes. 
4^'  •  S^fect  from  a  list  eight  ways  fiH?hoW^'p^sitive"'attttO?J'e.'*  ' 

5.  Name  five  steps  to  personality  improvement.  y 

6.  Evaluate  your  \classmates  most  dfsirable'traits  an^Shis^npe^ 


r 


«0 
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PERSONALITY 
UNIT  III 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 
A.    Prepareljbulletin  board. 
Prepare  irat^parency. 
Provide  students  with'  objective  sheet. 
Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 
Discuss  terminal  and  sper»fio' o<5jecttv^s. 
Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

G.  Divide  into  buzz  groups  and  discuss  annoying  mannerisms  observed  in 
others.  Select  a  member  of  the  group  to  report  on  those  mannerisms 
dUcussed^        *  - —  — *  . —  — 

H.  A"feir  completing  assignment,  sheets,  provide  students  with  scoring  and 
arrej/sis  for  Assignment  Sheet  ^^1  (#1  taken  prior  to  instruction) 

^ 

I.  Give  test.  - 

(Ndt^:  Consult  audjpX^        supplement  for  suggested  films.)  \ 
W/  Student: 

A.  *  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets.  '  ^ 
•  D.    Score  assignment  sheet.  ^ 

E.  Participate  in  buzz  groups. 

F.  Take  test. 


/ 


INSTRUCTIONAh  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 
At    Objectives  sheet 
B. •    Information  sheet 
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C.     Bulletin  b'oard  idea-Attitudes  for  Success  - 
.   D.    Transparency  master:  TM  1-Pot  of  Goals 

E.  Assignment  sheets ' 

1.  Assignmerjt  Sheet  #1'-How  Do  You  Get  Along  with  Others? 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2--Per$onality  Improvement 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3'-CJa^i7St^^^^atuation      ,  . 

F.  Scoring^^^a^^.^^:rfcr  M^?^  #1 


Business  and  Office  Vocational  Edus^tion.  Columbia^  Missouri:  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratory,  University  of  Missouri,  1969. 
ff 

•^'sS.roidt,  Donjld  D.  Bsycliology  and  Human  Relations  in  Marketing,  Dallas, 
)       Texa^  Gregg  Division^  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, J963. 

C.  Newton-Green.  How  to  Improve  Your  Personality,  Dallas,  Texas:  Gregg 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1963. 

D.  Orientation  to  the 'W or  1^  of  Work,  Part  I.  Lubb.ock,  Texas:  Hdme  Economics 
Instructional  Materials  Center  Texas  Tech  University,  1971. 

E.  Self-Improvement:  Vocational,  Educational,  and  Personal,  Michigan  State 
University,  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum,  1970. 
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PERSONALITY 
UNIT  III 


It^FORMATION  SHEET 


DE  I  ■ 


L    Terms  and  definitions  ^ 

A.  Attitude--The  way  you  act,  feel,  or  think  that  shows  others  what!  you  are 
like  '  J 

B.  Personality-What  people  see  when  they  look  at  you  and  what  they  hear 
when  you  speak 

•IL    Reasons  for  desirable 'personality  ■  ^ 

.  .;A.    Acceptance  'others 

B.  ,y  A^uiring  a  job 

I 
I 

C.  Keeping  a  job  \ 

D.  To  gain  person^  satisfaction 
Es     To  gain  recognition 

,  To  learn  to  profit  by  \failure  as  well  as  success 

III.    DesVable  personality  traits  and  attitudes  (Transparency  1 

(NOTE:  Employers  look  for  djesirable  personality  traits  anci  attitudes.  Students 
who  possess  such  qualities  m^y  become  employable  in  distribution.)  ^ 

*^  A.    Adaptability-Adjusting  easily  tp  new  situations 

B.  Cooperation-Working  harmoniously  with  others  toward  some  desired  goal 

^  I 

C.  Courtesy- Being  polite  and  having  manners  : 

.  D.    Dependability-Doing  what  you  say  and  completing  duties  assigned  to  you 
E*    Enthusiasm-Being  eager  tp  help  or  to  taki  part  in  -some-activity.  ^ 

F.  ,  Honesty-Being  truthful  in  all  things  ' 

G.  Initiative-Doing  things  without  having  to  be  told 
'  H.     Loyalty-Sticking  up  fojj^or  sufpporting  a  firm 

I.     Patience-Taking  the  time  to  dd  things  right  ^ 

J.     Self-control-Beiog  sisle  to  control  ones  temper ^and  emotions 

K.    Tact-Beinq  able  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
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INFORMATION  SHEET     -  * 

IV.    Show  positive  attitude 

(NOTE:  A  positive  attitude  helps  one  identify  with  himself  and  others.) 

A.  Open  your  ears,  close  your  mouth,  and  learn  to  listen 

B.  Avoid  .gossip  •         ^  '  \  ^ 
.  C.    Objectionable  traits  are  self-defeating  \                    .  " 

D.  Ask  questions  and  remember  the  answer's 

E.  Develop  confidence  in  yourself 

F.  Respect  for  and  encouragement  of  associates  . 

G.  Havrng  a- desire  to  succeed  in  what  we  do 

H.  Practice  desirable  traits  '  '  ,  ' 
Steps  to  personality  improvement  (Assignment  Sheet  #2  and  #3) 

\^  A.    Realize  the  need  for  improvement  ' 

B.  Have  a  desire  to  improve       '       ^  ' 

C.  Evaluate  your  strong  and  weak  points 
Dv    Develop  a  plan  for  improvement      J       ,     '      •    -  . 
,E.,   Follow  through  with  /our  plarf  .  ^ 

VL   .Classmate's  traits  ^ 


Example:        Desirable  trait  -  loyal  to  friends 
Negative  trait  -  Jack  of  initiative 
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PERSONALITY. 
UNITMII  K 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1"H0W  DO  YOU  GET  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS? 


A  successful  person  should  know  how  to  get  along  with  others.  By  the  results  of  this 

self-test,  you  will  see  how  you  are  doing.  Check  your  answe^r?. 

>       ^         \      ^  \ 

1.  You  meet  a  person  you  jjnmediately  do  not  like.  You  would: 

a.  Try  to  find  a  topic  6f  conversation  of^dmmon  interest.  *  '* 

b.  ^  Avoid  the  person. 

c.  Try" to  put  him  of  her  in  his  place.  '  .       <>  . 

2.  '  You  are  offered  a  40b' for  which  you  are  not  fitted'.  You  would: 

c.     Try  to  bluff  through  it. 
.  '     b.     Refiise^  to  tr^. 


5- 


4:  . 


a.     Admit  your  infiequacy  and  offer  to  learn  on  the  job. 
When  dealing^^\(\^^f:*ople,  such  as  sales  clerks,  waitresses,  etc.,  you: 


a.  >  Usually  spl 

b, 


Are  nice  Jf  MeSare  pleasa 

"  I  Iff 


c.     Treat  them 'impersonally 


say  something  pleasant, 
mt  to  you. 


J 

You  have  been  ^oyS(^harged  in  a  store.  You  would: 

b.  ^  Pay  the  bill  vVilhout  saying  anything. 

t.     TelUthe  cjerk^  he  has  cheated  you. 

]  / 

a.  Ask  the  clerk  to  recheck  the  bill. 

When  you  meet  a  person  who  is  badly  crippled,  you: 

c.  Try  to  avoid  him  qr  her. ' 

b.  Go  out  of  your  way  to  be  especially  nice, 
a.    \^reat  the  jDerson  as  you  would  anyone  else. 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


6. 


8. 


10. 


A  friend  has,,juSt  bought  a  suit  which  you  think  is  unbecoming.  H.e  or  she  asks 
if  you  like  Jt.^ You  would  say: 


.It  ■ 


c.     "It  looks  terrible." 

a.  I  think  you  II  be  happy  with  it/'  * 

b.  ^c  "How's  theVeather  today?" 
You  honestly  feel  that  you: 

a.  Are  interested  in  most  people.  .  ^ 

c.  Are  bpred  by  feost  people; 

b.  Are  only  really  comfortable  -with  ycjur-  own  cliqiie.    /  \ 
In  a  store  you  are  m  no  hurry,  but  the  persorj  after  you  rs  rushed.  Youk. 


b.     Make  your  Selection  because  it  is  your^turn. 

a.  Suggest  to  the  person  to  go  ahead^^f  you. 

c;  Ta|ce  an  extra  long  time  just  to  calm  him  or  'her  down. 
When  yoiij  meet  peopfe  of| different  raceLor  religions;  you: 

b.  Have  #^secret 'feeling  of  fear.    '    "  |. 

a..    Consider  them  .as  humian  beings  mu(p?  like  youpJif.  ' 

c.  Are  convinced .  your  way  of  life"  is  superior. 

After  a  picnic  you  find  there  is  no  trasfl^fcasket.  You  would: 

a.  Take  the  papers,  bottles,  and  food  Home  with' you.- 
c.     Leave  Jt  on  the  ground.  \  ^'•^ 

b.  Try  to  hide  the  trash  (Jh  the  property.  '  ,  " 
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'ERSONALITY 
UNIT  III 


SCORINS  AND  ANALYSIS  FOR  ASSIGNMBtMT  SHEET  #1 


Give  yourself  5  points  for  every  "a"  answef  and  3  points  for  every  "b"  answer.  No  points 
for  "c"  apswers.  Add  up  your  score^        "  , 


nalys^$  \ 

35  to  50  points:  You  are  very  good  in  your  relationship  with  others  all  of  the  time 
because  you  respect  others  and  greet  them  with  interest  and  courtesy.  You  are  liked  by 
your  friends  and  those  with  whom  you  deal  in  a  casual  way. 

18  to  34  points:  You  do  very  wejl  with  others  most  of  the  time,  but  you,are  sometimes 
self-centered  and  .forgets to  put  yourself  in  the  other, person's  shoes.  Try  working  toward 
more  of  those  "a"  answers,  and  you  will  find  th^t  living  is  more  pleasant  than*  it  is  now^ 

0  to  17  points*:  You  are  having  trouble-either  because  you  are  too  shy  or  too  aggressive.. 
You  know^  which^  Good  human  relationships  are  like  anythmg  dse  in  life;  they^take 
practice.  Select  someone  you  know  who  islruly  grgcious;  analyze  his  orTier  actions,  then 
adapt  those  traits  'to  your  own  personality.  *    .  ^  % 


BEST  COPY  mm\E 
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*      PERSONALITY  •  i 
,     UNIT  III  ■  . 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--PERS0NALITY  IMPROVEMENt 

Truthfully  answer  the  following  quesjions.  \ 

1.       Do  you  feel  th^t  your 'personality  can  be  improved?  yes   no  

Dcryeu  want  to  improve  your  personality?  yes  no  ,  maybe^ 


(OJOTE/  If  you  can^flswer  "yes"  to  the  above  questions,  complete^  this' 
assigttment;  if  you  aftswAc  "'^o"  do  not  complete  this  assignment  sheet.) 


3. 
4. 


List  those  traits  and  mannerisN^s*  that  you  find  most  objiectionable  in  others. 

and  mannerisms?  yes  , 


Are  you  guilty  of  the  above  merftk 
no^^  ,  not  sure  ,   —  * 

(NOTE:  .R^^mjt^  with  yourself.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  very  faults  we 
dislike  in  [others  afe,  many  times,  those  faults  we  possess.) 

Develop  a  plan  to  improve  your  personality  m  those  weak^areas. 


a. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Observe  others  who  ^possess  qualities  you  want  and  those  who  possess  ^ 
qualities  you  wish  you  didn't  have.  .       •  . 


b.     Compare  the  differences  between  the  two. 


Try  to  figure  out  what  makes  the^ difference  between*p^essing^hat  good^^  -f" 
-quality  oV.poor  quality.  '*  (  -  4^ 


Specifically  observe:  mannerisms/ facial  expressions,  dres^carriag^eifSJ^e^ 
eye  contact  with  others,  etc. 

Concentrate  on  one  area  of  your  personality  at  a  time  and  work  to  improve 
that  area.  * 

°  *  * 

Example:        If  you  are  shy,  make  a  point  to  talk  to  others  every  chance 

you  get.  Ask  the  other  person  questions  about  himself  or. 

his  work  to  show  that  you  are  interested  in  him.  Soon  you 

will  become  so  involved  with  others  that  yoti  will  forget  your 

own  inhibitions.  ^ 

Don't  become Tdiscourage'a  if  your  plan  does  not  work  immedWiy.  It  takes 
time  but  the  effort  is  worth  the  struggle. 
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^t5»  PERSONALITY 


UNIT  III 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3--CLASSMATE'S  EVALUATION 


t.       Make  a  list  of  students  in  your  class.  Beside  each  name,  write  that  person's 
most  ^desirable  trait (s)  ancj  his  most  negative  trait(s).  (Do  not  be  ugly  or  mean 
-  ^   -  but  sincere.  Use  these  to -help  each  other  improve.) 

2.  Writ?, a  list  and  hand  it  to  your  instructor^  ^ 

3.  Your  instructor  will  cut  apart  the  lists  you  hand  in,  separate  them  according 
to;the  student's  name  and  then. hand  each  ,class  (jiember's  comments  concerning 
that  individual  to  him. 

4.  Review  your  evaluation  sheet  and  use  it  >as  a  guide  in  planning  your 
self-improvemem  program.  *  -  * 
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TEST 

Define  the  following  terms. 

a.  Pej-sonality- 

b.  Attitude-  '      '  ,  • 

List  five  reasons  for  having  a  desirable  personality. 

a. 

b. 

d.  '      '  ■ 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  the  items  which  most  clearly  describe  desirable 
personality  traits  and  ^ttitudes.  ,    "  > 

 ^a.  Adaptability    •  ^ ' 

b.  Enthusiasm  '  - 


c.  Sloppy  work"  habits 

 d.  Loyalty 

':Sfeff-control 

f.  Honesty  . 
 g.x  Patience 

h.  Unable  to  take  criticism 


^.  i.  Laziness 

 j.  Cooperation 

 k^  Dependability 

(/  Snobbish 


J 


m.  Initiative 
n.  Tact 

Courtesy  * 

.  Harcf  headed  ^ 

\  * 

,\llyll 


Place  an^"X"  in  front  of  the  iteni  which  most  clearly  shows  positive  attitudes. 

  \ 


a.  Open  your  ears/ close  your  mouth,  and  learn  to  listen 


_^b.  Argue  |f  you  think  you  are  right  / 


J  c.  Ask  t^tfestions'and  rerlnember  thfe  answer 

 d.  Wai^ting  to  sucbeed  in  what  we  do 


 e.  Objectionable  traits  are  self-defeating 

■  ■,••<■ 

_f;  Be  hpriest  if  it  doesn  t  jeopaWize  your  job 

/ 

g.  Practice  desirable  traits 


h.  Develop  confidence  in  yourself  ...^^^^^^^^iX^-^^^T^r^t^^^ 


5.       Name  five;  steps  to  pecsonality  improvement. 


b. . 

"ft. 
d. 


J: 


HM*.- 
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e. 


6.  '    pemonstrate  {he  ability  to  evaluate  your  classmates  most  desirable  traits  and  / 


^his  most  negative  traits. 


s . 
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PERSONALITY 
UNH  III 


1^ 

b. 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
a 
b 
d 
e 
f 

g 
i 
k 

m 
n 
o 

a 
c 
d 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

V  - 

What  people  see  when  they  look  at  you  and  what  they  hear  vvhen  you 
sgeak 

The  way.  you  act,  feel,  or  think  that  shovys  others  "what  you  are  like' 
Acceptance  by  others  ^  ' 

Acquiring  a  job  .  / 

Keeping  a' job 

To  gain  personal  satisfaction 
To  gain  recognition 

To  accept  failure  as  well  as  success  . 


% 


Z 


5 


J64D 


g 

h 


\ 


J 


a.  Realize  the  need  for  improvement 

b.  Have  a  desire  to  improve  ^ 

9 

c.  Evaluate  your  strong  and  weak  points 

d.  Develop  a  plan  for  improvement  ^ 

e.  Follow  through  with  your  plan     ^  ,  ,  ' 

^* 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacher-/ 
coordinator.  * 
^  / 
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HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After,  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  poor  forms  of  behavior.  He  should  be  able  to  identify  traits  that  make  one  either 
delightful  or  irritating  to  work  with.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced,  through  student 
acfivities  and  by  scoring,  eighty-five  percent  oil  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  Should  be  able  to: 

^  .  \ 

1.       Match  terms  associated  with  hSman  relations  to  the  correct  definition. 

^  2.       Name  the  reason  ninety  percent  of  the  people  are  fired  from  their  jobs. 

3.        Cist  the  six  .essential  characteristics  of  an  employee. 

4. .      List  the  six  undesirable  characteristics  of  an  employee. 

5.  Name  two  problems  that  may  be  created  by  the  worker  who  is  "just  putting 
#      *         in  his  time." 

6.  Identify  traits  that  make  one  either  pleasant  or  irritating  to  work  with. 


6—% 


7 


( 
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HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
UNIT  I. 
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'SUGGESTEQ  ACTIVITIES 

I.  DE  Teacher-CoordinatoV:     >  ^* 

A.  Prepare  bulletin  board.  * 

B.  .Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  - 
t.     Provide  students  with  information  sheet. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

F.  Give  test.  ^  > 
(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films, 

II.  Student: 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Take  test. 

.     iixlSTRUCTlONAL  MATERIALS 


i.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet  *  t 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Bulletin  board  idea-- Straight  "A",  in .  Human  Relations 

D.  Test 

•  E.  Answers  to  test  -  j 
J-l.    References:      _  •        ■     .  ' 

A.    Whitcomb.  Language  Charm.  Dallas,,  Texas:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1971. 
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B.    Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Course  of  Study.  Stillpjater, 
Oklahoma:  ^ State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Eduoaltion, 
.  Curriculum  Wd  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1972. 

Additional  reference-Experiences  in  Human  Relations  kits,  Selection  Research 
Inc.,  620  North  48th,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68505. 

Kit  contains  twelve  games  for  use  in  Human  Relations  unit.  Price  $35^ 


t] 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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HUI^AN  BEHAVIOR 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.  Terms  and  definitions  * 

A.  Compromise--Mutual  agreement  made  by  concession  on  both  sides 

B.  Criterfon--Standard  by  which  something  is  judgeB  . 
'C.  Dependability-  Quality  of  being  reliable 

D.  Dignity-Formal  reserve  of  one's  manners  and  language 

E.  '  Honesty--One's  truthfulness  in  all  words  and  deeds 

F.  lnnprovise--To  make  do  with  what  one  Ras 

*  G.  Initiative-Ability  to  proceed  without  being  told 

H.    Morale-State  of  mind  which  reflects  an  individual's  attitudes  towar^  his 
job,\ fellow  emplbyees,  and  employers  ■ 

II.  Reason  nJhety  percent  of  the  people  are  fired  fr6m  their  jobs-  Inability  to  get 

al(Sng  witl\  others  '  \ 

•*»  \  ; 

III.    Essential  .ciW^eristics  of  an  employee  '         ,  v 


/ 

/ 


A. 

Promptl 

f 

B. 

Accurate  , 

C. 

Reliable 

D. 

Honest 

E. 

Initiative 

> 

* 

F. 

Dependable 

IV.  Undesirable  characteristics  of  an  employe] 
*       A."  Disloyalty 

B.  Inconsiderate  ^ 

C.  Tardiness^ 

D.  Lack  of  initiative 


If 


6E 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


E.  Carelessness 

F.  Poor  attitude 

V,    Problems  that  may  be  created  by  the  employee  who  is  "just  putting  in  his  time' 
Low  morale  among  other  employees 
/B.     Costly  to  company 
Vl.rTratts  that  make  one  .either  pleasant  or  irritating  to  work  with 


\ 


/ 

P 1 n  t 

1 

1  . 

Sense  of  humor 

2 

pprcpr\/ora  n/^o 
r  CI  oci  V CI  cJ  1  lUC 

o> 

1  U 1  CI  a  1  ILfC 

4 

P  no  rn\/ 

energy 

c 
0. 

Enthusiasm 

*  / 

a 

L  D. 

ociT-conTiQence 

Consideration  of  others 

Q 
O. 

Doing  more  than  one's  share 

9. 

Proper  grooming  and  personal  cleanliness 

B. 

Irritating 

^  ^ 

lis,   "Py  ?* 

Hums  or  whistles    '           ^  ^ 

* 

2. 

Gossips 

c  .3. 

Overuses  the  telephone  for  personal  calls 

4. 

Fusses  with  hair  of  uses  strong  P^iifhe 

5. 

Chews  gum  or  smokes  thoughtlessly 

6. 

Interrupts  frequently 

7. 

Uses  foul  language 

8. 

Criticizes  or  belittles  others 

9. 

Say5  unkind  things 

Improper  groonnmg  and  cleanliness 

10, 

1 
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BULLETIN  BOARD,.  IDEA 
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HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
UNIT  I 


TEST 


Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definitions. 


^a.  Compromjse 

_^b.  Criterion 

_c.  Dependability 

_d.  Dignity 

_^e.  Honesty 

JT  Improvise 

g.  Initiative 


1, 

-Or, 

3, 
4. 


5: 


Morale 


Ability  to  proceed  without 
'being  told  '  " 

Quality  of  being  reliable-  - 
f 

One's  truthfulness  in  all 
words  and  deeds 

State  of  mind  which  reflects 

an  individual's  attitudes 

toward  his  job,  fellow  employees, 

and  employers 
f 

Mutual  agreement  made  by 
concession  on  both  sides 

Stahdarj^  by  which  something 
is  judged 


Formal  r^erve  of  one's 
niaprfers  and  language 


8.       To  make  do  with  what  one  has 
Name  the  reason  ninety  /percerji^f  the  people  are  fired  from  their  jobs. 
List  the  si;<  essential  characteristics  qf  an  employee; 
a. 
b, 
c./ 


I 


1 


List  the  six  undesirable  characteristicsXpf  an  employee, 
a. 

< 

c. 

d.  ■  ' 


a. 
b. 


Name  two  problems  that  may  be  created  by  the  worker  who  is  "just  putting 
in  his  time."  [  -  \ 


Place  a  "P"  in  front  of  each  trait  below  that  would  make  one  pJeasant  to  worl^ 
with.  Place  an  "I"  in  front  of  each  trait  that  would  mal^e  onev irritating  to  work 
with. 


_a.  Sense  of  humor 
_b.  Hum  or  whistles. 
_c.  ?  Tolerance 

_d.  F^usses  with  hair  or^  uses,  strong  perfume 
_^e.  Doing  more  than  line's  share 
_f.   Us^  f6h\  lartguag'e  "  ^'^^  ^  ^^"^ 
_g.  'Enthusiasm 

_h.  Overuses  the  telephone  for  personal  calls 


I 


_^i.   Perserverance    *  . 

 j.   Chews  gum  or  smokes  thoughtlessly 

 k.  Consideration  of  o.thers 

 I.   Says  unkind  things 

 m.  Energy      *  ^  , 


n.  Gossips 


y  [  .DE  I  ■  11-E 


0.  Interrupts  frequently 

» 

^p.  Self-confidence  v 

q.  Criticizes-  or  belittles  others 


BESI  COPY  AVAILABLE 


HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

'unit  I 


•ANSWERS  TQ  TEST 


a. 

5 

b. 

6 

c. 

2 

d. 

7 

3 

f. 

8 

g- 

1 

h. 

4 

Inability  to  get  along  with  others 

a.  Prompt 

b\'  Accurate 

c.  Reliable 

^.  Honest 

e.  Initiative 

f .  ^  Dependable 
a.  .  Disloyalty 

^  b.  Inconsiderate 

c.  Tardiness 

'  d.  Lack  af  initiative 

e.  Carelessness  . 

•f.  '  Poor  attitude  * 

a.  Low  morale  among^other  employees 

*b.  Costly  to  company 


1^ 
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CUSTOMS  AND  p6lI.CI,ES 
'      UI^IT  II  : 


TERMINAL  0BJECT4VE 


After  completion  of  this  uj/t,  the  student  should  be  a'Ble  to  recogni^  benefits  of  working 
for  a  firm.  He  should  be^ble  to  list  areas  in  which' t:ompanies  have  basic  policies,  sources 
for  finding  information  on  customs  and  policies,  and  employees'  responsibilities  to  a  firm. 
Knowledge  of  this  material  will  be  evidenced  by  a  score  of  eighty-five  percent  on  the 
jnit  test.  y     '  f  I  . 


/ 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


:;After:  completion  of  this  unit/ the  student  snoUia  be  able  to: 


Match  terms  relating  to^  business  customs  and  policies  to  the  corij^ct 
definitions.  \  -  .  _ 

Select  frojn  a  list  benefits  of  working  for  most  business  firms/ 
List  three  areas  in  which  most  companies  have  basic  policies^ 


List  four,  of  the  eight  sourpes  for  finding  information  on /a  company  s 
ustoms  and  -policie^^,„  ^ 

List  jsiijr '"employees^  responsibilities  to  a  firm.  ^ 


/ 


/ 
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CUSTOMS  AND  POLICIES 
Ui^lT  II 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


/ 


/ 


I.    DE  Teacher-Cqordinator:  ,  ^ 

A.  Prepare^'^bulletin  board.      ,  *       ,  " 

B.  ,  Provide  studpnts  with  objective  sheet. 

C.  ^ro^ide  students  with  information  sheet. 
,  Discuss  ternninal  aad  specific  objectives.         ^  - 

/       -  -y^- 

/  E.     Discuss  infomnation  sheet. 

/  ^ 

/        F.     Invite  a  personnel  manager  ffom  a  local  business  to  speak  on  company 
policies  and  customs. 

G.    Order    "The   Perfornnance   Game"    and    "The  Firm".   (See  additional 
references)  '    ;         .  '   .  ' 

'     H.    Give  test'  ' 


(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 
Studeritr-"^  '  • 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  inform&tion  sheets., 

C.  Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  ,this  unit: 
A.    Objective  ^^sh^t 


B.  Information  sheet         .    ^  '       ,  ^ 

C.  Bulletfn  board  idea-Company  Benefits 
D;  Test       ,  .  . 

E.  Answer  to  'test 


ERJC 


References:  ^  ^ « 

A.  Shilt,  Carmichael,  WiJson.  Business  Principles  and  Management.  Fifth 
Edition.  Dallas,  "Texas:  Southern-Western  Publishing  Company,  1967. 

B.  Rich'ert,  Meyer,  Haines.  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices,  Fifth  Edition. 
-^a}la<T&>cas^:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1968. 

C.  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Course  of  Study,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

.  Curriculum  and^lnstructional  Materials  Center,  1972.  ^  ^ 

Additional  references:  '  \- 

A.  "The  Performance  Game/'  Training  Development  Center,  2  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,  New  York,  New  York,  $75.00.  6  -  24  |>articipants,  2  -  8  groups. 
Participants  are  organized  into  three-man  teams.  Teams  are  assigned  a  task 
and  are  concerned  with  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards.  Allows 
participants  the  opportunity  to:  conduct  job  analysis,  develop  job 
performance  criteria,  and  to  participate  in  a  performance  appraisal^ 
interviews. 

B.  "The  Firm," Science  Research  Associated,  259  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  $5.95.  6  -  24  participants;  1  -  4  teams.  The  participants  are  organized 
into  teams  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  opportunity  to  experience  th^' 
economic  principles  of  running  a  business.  Role  g/signments  are  made  and 
rotation  among  roles  isf  engouraged. 
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♦  CUSTOMS  AND  POLICIES 
UNIT  II 

t 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

U-^  Terms  and  definitions  ' 

A.  Fringe  benefits-Supplemental  benefits  (incentives)  a  business  provides  for 
its  'employees  besides,  wages  and/or  salaries  > 

» 

B.  Hiring-Beginning  of  employment  . 

C.  Policies-Objectives  and  standards  of  a'  business 

D.  ^Public  relations-Promotion  of  ^goodwill 

E.  Salaries-Compensation  of  executives,  supervisors,  or  other  employees  who 
are  paid  on  a  basis  rather  than  an  hourly  rate  * 

F.  Security -Precautions^aken  to  protect  secret  business  files  and  information 

G.  Separation-Termination  of  employment 

H.  Wages-Compensation  paid  on  an  'hourly  basis  y  ^ 
H.    Benefits  of  working  for  most  busines^s  firms 

A.  Salaries  arrd/or  wages , 

B.  Fringe  benefits 

1.  Insurance  and  hospitalization  programs 

2.  Pension  and  retirement  plans  ' 
3*       Paid  vacations  and  holidays 
4.       Sick  leave 

5:       Stock  and/or  profit  sliaring  plans  *    '  ^ 

6.  Medical  facilities  / 

/  • 

7.  Tuition  ^refunds  and/or  other  educational  programs 


.^9 


1 


8.       Employee  discounts 
>C.     Personal  satisfactions 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
Areas  in  which  most  companies  have  basic  policies 

»  i- 

A.  Employee  benefits  and  working  conditions 

J.       Hours  of  work 
^  t 

2.  . Dress  regulations 

3.  '  Equal  employment  opportunities 

B.  Security  pretautions 

1.  Security  regulations 

<■ 

Examples:       Keys,  shoplifting  prevention 

2.  -Methods  for  controiing  confidential  information 

Examples;       Price  codes  ^ 

C.  Public  relations- 

1.  "Internal 

2.  -External 

Sources  far  finding  information  on  a  company's  custon^s  and  policies 

A.  Training  manual 

B.  Newsletters,  bulletins,  and  other  literature 

C.  Advertisements 

D.  Financial  reports 


E,  Fellow  employee's 

'F.  Articles  in  the  news  media 

G.  '  In-service  draining  programs 

H.  Departmental  meetings 

I.  Management* 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Employee's  responsibilities 

A.  Know  your  company  - 

B.  Know  your  job 

C.  Promote  goodwill 
b.    Be  ethical 


1 
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CUSTOMS  AND  POLICIES 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


Matdh  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definitions. 


( 

( 

1 

c 

J 

a.  Fringe  benefits 

b.  Hiring 
Policies 


f.  Security 


g»  Separation 


h.  Wages^ 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 


Termination  of 
employment 

Beginning  of 
employment 


Promotion  of  goodwill 

Compensation  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis 

Supplemental  ^ 
benefits  (incentives) 
a  business  provides  for 
its  employees  besides 
wages  and/or  salaries 

Precautions  taken 
to  protect  secret 
business  files  arfd  ^ 
information' 

Objectives  and 
standards  of  a  business 

Compensation  of 
executives,  supervisors, 
or  other  employees 
who  are  paid  on  a 
basis  rather  than  an 
hourly  rate 

Place  arw  "X".  in  front  of  each  item  which  is  a  benefit  o\  working  for  most 
business  firrhs. 


f  for  good 


__a»  Sick  leave 

b.  Time  off  for  good  behavior 

c.  Medical  facilities* 


d.  Paid  vaccftions  and  holidays 


 e.  Salaries  and/or  wages 

 f.  Personal  satisfactions  '  ^ 

 g.  Insurance  and  hospitalization  programs 

 h.  Pension  and  retirement  plans 

 i.  Stock  and/or  profit  sharing^  plans 

 j.  Tuition  refunds  and/or  other  educational  programs 

 k.  Prints  .benefits 

 I.    Employee  discounts 

i 

List  three  areas  in  which  most  companies  have  bask  policies 
a. 


b. 


List  four  of  the  eight  /ources  fqr  finding  infor"  .ation  on  a  company's^customs 
and  policies. 

a.  • 

b. 

c. 

d. 


List  four  employee's  responsibilities  to  a  firm, 
a.  ^  -  ^  ' 

b. 
c. 


\ 


2. 


h.  4 
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CUSTOMS  AND  POLICIES 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1.       a.  5    '  ^ 

b.  2 

c.  7  _ 

d.  ■   3    .  *  :  \\ 

e.  8 

f.  6 
>9.  -1 


V 


d 
e 
J 
9 

i 

j 
k 
I 

3.       a.     Employer  benefits  and  working  conditions 

i 

b.  Security  precautions 

c.  Public  relations 

■  / 
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4.       List  ^ny  four  of. the  following: 


a.  /Training  manCial  . 

b.  Newsletter,  bulletins/ and  other  literature 

c.  Advertisements 

d.  Financial  reports 

e.  Fellow  employees 

f.  /Articles  in  news  media 
|-n-service  "gaining  programs 
Departmental  meetings 
Management 

Know-  your  company  . 

b.  Know  your  job 

c.  Promote  goodwill 

d.  Be  ethical 


DE  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  BASj^  SELLING 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  Nie  student  should  understand  the  functio^l  of  retail  selling.^ 
He  should  be  able      den  unstr^te  in  a  role  playing  situation  the  ability  to  do  a  sales 
derf)0^nstration.  Knowledge  ot  this  material  will  be  evidenced  by  demonstration  and  by 
scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  * 


After 


completion  of  thi:  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 
1.       Define  retail  selling  and  customer. 


2.       Match  the  general  levels  of  sales  occupations  ta  the  correct  function  of 
each.  7  ^ 

3:       Select  from  a  list  the  attributes  of  a  good  salesperson. 

4.  >  Match  the  basic  steps  of  a  reteil  sale  to  the  correct  definition-. 

.  5.        List  four  reasons  the  approach  is  important. 

6.  List  tfiBi, three  types  of  sales  approaches. 

7.  '     List  three  ways  to  judge  a  good  approach. 

8.  .     Select  fram  5  list  three  ways,  a  salesperson  may  determine  the  custolmer's 

needs.  ^  ,  *  . 

9.  Select  from  ^  list,  the  six  elements  of  a  successful  sales  presentation. 

10.  ,     List  three  reasons  customers  may  raise  objection?  about  a  product. 

11.  Select  from  a  list  the  five  methods  the  salesperson  may  use  in  overcoming 
customers'  objections  about  a  product.  .  •  /<C 

List  two  i^^orhercpre^ctiprfs  telling  the  salesperson  to  close  the  s^le. 

Select  frol^tf  list.^\f^bal  signals  that  the  customerr-is,.  ready  ^  b^uy. 

List  thr^^^asons  for  suggestion  selling. 

elect  from  a  list  the  procedures  for  making  correct  ofiange^ 

J^ill  out  a  sales  slip  correctly  when  given  the  information. 


•■2-F 


17. 


t  • 

•  Prepare  a  written  dialogue  for: 

a.     The  approach. 

■b.     Sales  ,presen,tatron. 

f 


c, 
•d. 


Methods  of  overcoming  objections. 
Closing  tne'sale  and  suggestion  selling. 


18.       Demonstrate  /  in  a   role  playing  situation   the  ability  to  do  a  sales 
demonstration.  ^ 


/ 


\ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  SELLING. 

'  UNIT  I  ff' 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide' "ttudents  with  objective  sheet.  '  a 

»  r  • 

B.  Provide  students  with  informatiori  and  assignment  sheet). 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.' 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assigriment  sheets. 

E.  Use  roie-playing  as  a  procedure  for  teaching  sales  demonstration . 
F  Give  .t^st. 

(NOTE.  Consult  aud,io  visual  supplement  for  suggested  film.  This  unit  sho 

be  broken  down  for  testing  -purposes.)  4 

II.  '  Student: 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet.  f  * 

C.  "  Complete  assignment  sheets.  *  ^ 

D.  Take  test.  -  '       "  , 

■'  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  this  unit:  *  -  •* 

A.  Objective  sheet  ^ 

B.  Information  sheet  ^ 

C.  Assignment  sheets  '  '  j 

1v     ..Assignment  Sheet  #1--The  Approach  \  ^ 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #1a-Sales  Presentation 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #1b"Overcoming  Objections  . 

4.  -Assignment  Sheet  #1c-Closing  the  Sale  and  Suggestion  Sel 

5.  -    Assignment  Sheet  #2-Sales  Demonstration 


D.  Test 

E.  Answers  to  test 
References: 

A 


'Les.  F 


Richert,  Meyer,  Waines.  Betailing  Prinoiples  and  Pz-acf/res.  "Fifth  tditionk 
Gregg/ McGraw-Hill,  1968(  ^  .    '  ^ 

Bodle,  Corey.  Retail  Selling^  Gre^,  McGraw-Hill,  1972. 


C.  r  i  per .     Merchandising     Ma  the  ma  tics     Distribu  tive     Educa  tion  Series. 
South-Western/ Publishing  Connpany,  Decennber  18,  1967.  ^  " 

■  -\  L 

D.  Supernnarket  Checker  Education.  Dayton,  Ohio:  The. National  Cash  Register 
Company,  1968,  ,       ^         .  . 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  SELLING 
■     UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


DE' 


I.    Ternps  and  definitions  . 

A.  '  Retail  selling-Helping  customers  make  satisfactory  purchases 
'    B.     Customer-Anyone  who  b^ys  the*  goods  for  sale  in  a  retail  store 
II.    General  levels  of. sales  occupations  "  -         ^  ^ 

A.  Salesclerk  ^  ^     ^  '  ' 

1.  Has  little  to  do  with  solving  customer  buying  pxoblems 

2.  Receives  payment  for  merchandise  > 

3.  Wraps  or  boxes  merchandise 

^4.       Stocks  shelves,^ keeps  record  gf  salei,  takes  inventory 
5,       Is  lowest  level  in  ^order  of  responsibility  and  reward', 

B.  Salesperson  *  ^ 

1.  Helps  cu'stpmer,  solve  minor  buying  problems 

2,  Emphasizes  selling  points  and  suggests  items  ■ 

3-       Prepares   sales  "slips,   receives^  payment,  and  bags  or  .wraps 
K     "  merchandise  ' 

\  ^     -  ^  -  ,  ^ 

*  "^v-  4.       Places  merdlhandise  on  display,  prepares  inventories^  requisFtlons 
merchandise  from  stockroom  . 

5.      ^  Is  second^highest  in  order  of  responsibility  and  r^Wardi 

i  ' 

C.  Salesman  -  ^  - 
\.     ■  Helf|s  customer  who  needs  detailed'Jnforjnation 

An^vers  te'chnical  cfue^tions^  about  merchandise 
Demonstrates  the  merchandise 


Estimates  or  quotes  prices 


is  fanrviliar^wlh  credit  and  trade-in  allowances. 


Prepares  safes  conti^Qts 

Isjijghest.  level  in  order  oK^esponsibility  and 'reward 


'I 


/ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


111.^,  AttriButes  of  a  good  salesperson 
A.,  Courteous 

BJ  ^  Intere^sted  ^  '  - 

C.     Friendly  * 
-/d.    Helpful''  '  ^ 

E.  Cooperative 

F.  ToleraQ^t^ 

l\A^    Basic  steps  "of  .a  retail  sale 


A.    Approach-^Gains  the  attention  of  thipcustonrier 

B/    Determining  the  neey---Heips  the  customer  select  the  item  that  best  fits  his 
needs  '      ,  .  .  .  ^ 

^    i  '      -     .  ■ 

C.     Presentation-Part* of  the  sale  where  the  salesperson  attempts  to  turn  the 
interest  for  the -merchandise  into  the  customer's  desire  to  own  it  / 

•D.,  Overcoming  objections-Listens  to  customer's  objections  and  uses  theni  to 
^    "streiigttien  his  presentation    /      ^   ^  "  . 

E.     Closing  .the  sale-The  customer  agrees  to  buy  ^he  merchandise   ^ 


Suggestion  ^H'^^'^Tries  to  increase  the  amojjnt  of  the  sale  by  suggesting 
additional  mercf^andise    ^     .  -  *  ' 


V.    Reasons^the  approach  is  important 


A.  '  Creates  a  favorable  impression  oiT  the  par;  of  the  customer  towjard  the 
•    salespersor^^and  the-.'Store^^       *         \  1* 

»  '      ^  *  *  ^« 

B.  Puts  the  customer  at '^ase  ^  -  ' 

C.  «    Builds  customeV-a(in|iderji£e  in  the  salesperson  ^ 

"DT    StaJ'ts  the  selling  process'         -      *^        /  •  , 

^.     *      ^   ^        •  '  *  V 

VI.  '  Typ^s^tf  sales  approJ^hes  *     -        '  ' 


Or:,  personal 

custotner  feel  important'*' 

Uses  the  custofrref'sVi^me 

'  ^  J 

Example:     ^   "Good  jnprning,  Mr.  Morrison^  "do  you 

jra 

y?  IT  jL 


  3/    ...w.-.w^..^ 

repiember  the  camera  you  were  asking 
about 'the  other  day?  It  just  arrived!" 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
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B.  Merchandise 

1..     ^  •  .. 

1»       Used  when  customer  is  already  looking  at  merchandise 

2.  May  be  used  to  open  the  sale 

3,  Mos'^  profitable  in  terms  -of  Sales  ^ 


ft* 


Example: 

Salesperson:  (Approaching  a  customer  who  is  looking  at  a  sport  shirt) 
"This  shirt  is  eighty  percent  Dacron  and  twenty-'percent  cot'ton 
and  requires  no  ironing.  It  will  hold  jts  shape  and  color  no  matter 
how  many  times  it  is  washed/ 

Customer:  "Completely  washable?  No  ironfng?  That's  a  dreamt 
What  colors  do  you  have?"' 


Offers  assistancf^-to  the 'customer 

WHI  always  direct  the  customer's  attention  to  his  needs  or  wants 
Is  used  if  the  cystomer  is  not  looking  at  merchandise 

Custorher  and  item  desired  are  unknown  to  the  salesperson  j 

I 

Customer  waits^for  salesf)erson  to  approach       *  *m 
"(Joodv^Tiorning,  have  you.  found  what  you  are  looking  for?"  1 
Ways  to  judge_^go&d  sales  approach  '  ^ 

A.  hace  emphasis  on  tjie  customer' 

B,  ^irect  the  customer  s  attention  to  the  merchancli^e 


/I 


Let  the  customer  know  that  he  is  the  first  concern  Xf  the^ale 


V 


MNOTE:  Use  Assignment  Sh^et  #1J 
Ways  a  salesperson  may  dete<jmine  the  customej:Vrne'eds 
Listen  atte)^tively 

B.  Ask  a  few  w^l-chosen  qu^sj^<:5ns 

C.  /Sekct  the  item  thai  b6st  fits  the  customer's  ne6ds 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

Elemems  of  a  successful  sales  presentation/ 

A.  Ha*ndle  the  merchandise  properly 

(NOTE:'  Handling  the  merchandise  properly  giveswArdlue  to' the  goods.  A 
customer  will  respond  to  the  -Quality  of  the  merchandise  v|vhef)  the 
salesperson  shows  high  .regard  for  it.) 

B.  '  Know  what  meK^iandrse  to  show  \^ 

^'"1.       if  th^^jms^tom^r  has  stated  aoBdicuia^^tyle,  color,  .or  size,  show 
the  merchandl^  that  he  /has^.reqaested  ^ 

ff  no  particui^i:_stY-le,  H^^^  has  been  requested^  show' 

somellTingyou  think  he  wii!  like    -  /- 

(NOTE:  Ask. questions  to  detern^ine  this.l  * 

3.       [f  several  pfice  lines  are  available,  begin  with  the  merchandise 
in  the  tnlddhs  ran^e        ^    ,\\  "  '  -  - 

.  (NOTE:^Yj^  may  not  be  true  in  ail  cases.) 

Krv6w  how  much*"merchandise  to  show-JEoough  to  allow  a  sufficient  choice 

1.       If  *thei^  is,t©d  much*the  customer  will  become  confused;  rernove 
'  those'^^tems  that  do  not  appeal  to  -the  Gustonreir 


4 


2. 
3. 


if  too 
in  his 


little  merchandise  is  shov>/n;  the  customer  maybe  restricted 
selection      ^         "  ^  '     ^  ' 


Show  only  two  or  three  Jtems 'at  a  tirfTe\, 


D^.  Demonstrat^'^l^e-^ 


^iri\pive  the  customer  in  the  merchandise  demons' 
2.       Let  tF^^-^stom^<  handle  the  item  • 
he*  fiv 


s3.'"*  ,  Appeal  to/fhejfive  senses 

aT^    Hearing  , ' 

b.   ^  Sight 
■       '  c.     Touch  ' 

i     d..    S'mefl      '  *M 

1  ^  1 

e.  Taste 


•  ^  0 ; 


(NOTE:*  When  the  five  seWs  are  invo!ved'>4;he  customer  proves 
to  himself  that\he  merch^nflise  will  do  wfiat^the  saiesoerson  says 
it  will.)  '       '  -  '  ^  ^ 
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E.    Gnve  groduct  Tnformation  ,  * 

1.  '     Salesperson  must  be  prepared  lo  discuss  with  the  customer  the 


features  of/ the  item 


•  2.       Giv^e  as  much  information  about  the  4Drpduct  as  is  necessary  to 

assist  tbe  customer  in  making  the  decision     .  , 

Fr  -  Sell  the  oenefits  Ci  . '  ^.  ^ 

^  1.       The  customer  does  nqft  buy  merchandise;  he  buy^  wti|t  the 
merchandise  will  doJor  him' 

2.       ^I^ember  to  sell  what  the  merchandise  will  do  to  satisfy  his 
needs 

*    (NOTE:  Use  Assignment  Sheet  #1a.) 
X.    Reasons  for  customer  objections 

A.    The  customer  is  not  ^convinced  of  Tils  need  • 

*  1.       The  salesperson  has.not  presented  the  itefm  in  relation  to  a  buying 


motive 


_  2./  '  The  salesperson  imust  show  the  custorner  that  he  has  a  need  for 
^     ^            the  item             .  ^ 

B.,    The  customer  has  ihsufftcient  information  6n  which  to  make  a  buying 
decisk 


*  (N.OTE:  The  sales[3erson  must  give  complete  product  information  to 
convince'  the  customer  to  buy.) 


C.    The  price^Js  too  high 

1.       If  the  saf^person»h,as  given 
product  tjiat.wlll  justify. the' 


price, 


)mer  Information  about  the  ^ 
resistance  niay  be  avoided 


2^  A  less-.expenslv^  jj 
3. 


STOuld  be  ^Kown  ' 
of 


SalespefsS)^- can  offec^tWe  use  of  a  charge  account  or  a  lay^away-,. 
plan    ^  ^   /  .  .  ^ 

XI.    Methods  the  sat^f)er§on  may  use  \a  overcoming  customers'  objections  about  a 
product  . "     -      ^  /  ' 


A.    "Yes,  buf-  7 
Example: 
Customar:  * 


They; are  lovely  dishes,  but  tOQ  delicate 
use.  They  would  break  easily. 


lB  tor  ^veryd^y  \ 
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Salesperson. 


/ 


B.    Superior  point 
Example: 
Customer: 


'  1 


Salesperson: 


Direct '^'Denial 

Example: 

Customer: 


Salesperson: 


D.  Questions 


Example: 
Customer: 

Salesperson: 

Customer: 
Salesperson? 


res,  they  are  delicate  in  appearance,  but  that's  what 
makes  them  so   lovely.   In  spite  of  '  their  del icalie^- 
appearance,  they  are  guaranteed  for  iive  years. 


This  mower  seems  to  weigh  a  lot..  I*m  afraid  it  wW^be 
hard  to  push. 

The  mower  is  heavier  than  others.  The  manufacmrer 
made  it  heavier  in  order  to  impTove  its  wearing  qualitfesT 
If  you  wilJ  notice  it-  has  wh^eels  that  are  a  little- larger 
that  others  and  also  are  equipped  with  ball  bearings. 
We  have  sold'  this  type  for  several  y.ears^. and  our 
fomers  have  been  very  satisfied. 


This  luggage^would  not  stand  up  under  the  rough 
treatment  it  would  get^  when  I  travel.  ^  , 

I  Jhink  you  will  find,  sir,  this  luggage  will  withstand 
any  alnount  of  rough  treatmeiit.  Let  me  show  you.' (He, 
jumps'  on  it  and  kioks  it.)  See',  with  a  cloth  I  can  wipe' 
off  thiB  smudge,  and  it  §till  is  new. 


The^3cfion  of  the  keys  on  this  typewriter  .doesn't  seem 
to  be  as  srpooth  and  easy  as  that  of  another  maki  I 
have  looked  at.  .... 

Don't  you  think  that  the  uSe^of  a  baiUbearihg  in  a 
typewriter  will  ensGrd  better  key  action  than  the  use 
of^a  plain  bearing?  ,   .  ;  - 


^Yes,  Y  thin^'so. 
km 


^  Did  yoil  know  that  our  machine  is  the  only  one  on 
'the  market" that' is  eu^uipped  with  ball  bearings  at  the 
•*  point  where  the_  actihn  of  the  keys  is  greatest? 
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Boomerang 
Example: 
Customer: 
Salesperson: 

Customer: 
Salesperson: 


The  heels  on  these  boots  are  too  high  . 

The  high  heels  are  the  newest  thing  this  season.  Thfey 
are  featured  in  all  the  fashion  magazines.  And  I  know 
you  want  to  be  fashionable. 

Of  course  I  want  to  be  fashionable,  but  are  you  sure 
they  are  ,the  newest'  style? 

High  heels  are  featured  in -this  month's  issue  of  Men's 
Wear.  Let  me  show  you.' 


Customer:  "  They  do  look  sharp.  Let  me  try  a  pair. 

(■NOTE:  Use  Assignment  Sheet  #1b.) 
XI L  '*When  to  close  the  sale 

A.  When  the  customer  is.  reactjng  favorably  toward  the  product      '  ► 

B.  When^the  customer's  reaction  indicates  there, is'no  fonger  a  reason  not  to 
buy  '  '  '  .       -  ^  /  *  : 

^  ■     .     •  "  ' 

XIII.  'I^ecognizing  buying  signals  ^       <  ^ 

^    '     A.  -  "I  could  charge  it,  couldn't- I?"     '      '  ^         *  -   ;    /    ^  ,  ' 
B.     "Does**your  service*  department  install  these^"  ^  ^  ^ 

\  .  .  *  Ci.     "My  wife  would  just  love  to  have  this."  *  ' 

D.  "The  price  is  reasonable.*'  '         .      ^     ;  ^ 

E.  "You  did  say  you  have  free  alteration?"  ^  ' 

XIV.  Reasons  for  suggestion  selling 

A.  Increase  sales 

B.  Increase  profits  ,  ■  ^ 

"C.     Maybe  customer  needs  item  and  did  n$t  reniember 

r      .    .  .  \ 
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Example:'^ 


•  Item  Purchased 


Baseball  glove 
Blouse  ^ 
Cagfiera' 
Mens'  shoes 
I  ^weater 


^  Ball,  l^at 
Skirt 

FilpQS/  flashbulbs 


(NOTE:  Use  AssignmenJ  Sheet  #1c.) 

XV.    Procedures  for  making  change      -     "  ^ 

if  "  '* 

A.    Place  money  on  drawer 

B     Repeat  the  amount  of  the  purchase  and  the  amount  Of  money  received 

C.    Count  oiitvthe  amount  of  change  silently  to  yourself  from  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  to  the  amount  received 

\         D.    Repe^  the  amount  of  the  purchase  and  the  amount  received  to  the  customer 


^E'.  Count  out  the  change  into  the  customer's  hand  building  from  the, amount 
^  .     of  the^urchase  to  the  amount  received 

F.     Receive  the  ,customer*s  approval  ^  *  * 


Example:     „  -  Change  is  usually  given  in  the  fewest  pieces  possible!  If  you  receive 
,  a  $5  bill  in  payment  of  a  purchase  amounting  to  $2.32\  you  will 
give' the  customer  3' pennies,  1  nickel,  1  dime,  1  half  dollar,  and 
—  2  $^-b\U^  -As-you-hand;the.cgstomer  the  change,  ^fou  say, "Two 
thirty-tvvo,  thiity-five,  forty,  fifty,  three,  one  is  four,  and  one 
is  five."  ' 


AMOUNT 
OF  SALE 

AMOUNT 
.  REGfEIVED  ♦ 

Idenominatio 

MS  OF  CH 

ANGE 

14 

54: 

10<t 

25  (t- 

504: 

$1 

$5 

$T0 

Sample 

$  2.32 

$5  bill  > 

•  3 

1 

1 

2." 

a 

-  3.85 

S5  bill 

1 

1 

1-  •• 

b 

8.68  ' 

$10  bill 

2 

1 

1 

1 

■   

c 

12.35  . 

$25  check 

1 

1 

1 

2 

-s  

1 

d  > 

23.56 

Two  $20  bills 

4 

1 

1 

1  ■ 

1 

1 

e 

0 

•47.19 

Two  $20  bins 
One  $10  bill  - 

1 

1- 

1 

2 

f 

.35 

$10  bill 

1 

1 

1 

4\ 

1 . 

g' 

■  1.51 

$20  bill- 

4 

2 

1 

3  ' 

1. 

1 

h 

12.77 

$30  check 

3 

2 

2 

■1  ' 

1 

•n 


0 
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XVI.    Proceduf^^r  filing  out  sales 


B.  Comolefe  date 

C.  ythezk  cash  or  charge 
b.    Full  name  of  person  or  firm  sold 

E.  Complete  address 

F.  Department  number 

G.  -Number  of  item's    .  _  * 

H.  Description  or  name  of  article 

I.  The  article  cost 


SOL[>^Y 


DATE 


CASH 


I  -  ^0-75 


SOLD  TO        jRjM  l//A^. 


J 


CHARGE 


ADDRESS    I9Z^  jSA/yiu/i>^  ^Z.  Cd^ 


DEPT.  QUAIM. 


ARTICLE 


r. 


SALES  TAX 
TOTAL 


5 


5 


0  0* 


23' 

^5^ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  SELLING 
^    UNIT  I  '  '' 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-THE  APPROACH 


DE  H  -  1 


Some  standatT^  forms  of  approach  are  given  belpw.  Some  of  these  approaches 
are  good;  some  are  poor;  others  are  questionable.  Since^no  one  approach  can 
suit  all  situ^johs,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  may  be  the'most  satisfactory  one 
to  ui4.  Ke6p  in\  mind  that*7ou  will  have  this  problem  to  fqce  in.  almost  any 
kind  of  sl^Dre.    \  ^  >  t 

Place  a  G  Before  those  that^ypu  think  are*  good,  and -a  P,  before  those  you 
think  are  poor,  and  a  zero  before  those  that  are  questionable.  Underscore  those 
that  use  the  merchandise  approach. 


1.  Are  you  looking  for  something? 


2.  Is  anyone  helping /you? 

*    V  — X 

3.  ^Good  rnornihg,^Mrs^  Rineer.  May  I  help  you? 


^  Are  you  being  taken  car;e  of? 

5.  May  I  show  you  some  of  these  socks? 

6:  May  I  help  you? 

I.  Something  for*  you? 

8.  AnythTng  in  particiilar  you  wanted? 
9:  Now  dearie,  what  may  I  do  for  you? 
10.  Are  you  next,  lady? 

II.  Do  you  wish  attention?       ^  ^ 


/ 


12.  What  do  you  vyarjt? 

i  r 

13.  NSbrhething  ir^  jnandkerchiefs? 

14.  Or^i^j^i^^y-th'ree.  (  f  -  ^ 

15.  Yes,  Ma'am? 


16.  Are  you^looking,  or  did  ygu  wi^h.to  bu^.  something. 

17.  Garden  tools?  .  ,       v  \ 


\   hS.  ^Can  4  .te^mpt  you  with  ^anythinr^  today? 

■  •  •  •  ••  . .  ■>■  ■  ■ ' 


.16-F 


./ 
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19. .JThat  is  $2.87.  How  ^  you  like  it? 

20.  Good  mofning! 

21.  This  portable  phonograph  is  specially  priced  today. 

22.  This  is  a  dandy  value 

23.  Shirts  today?  . 

24.  Do-'  Vpu  want  to  bUy  some  of  them  cards? 

25.  Is  someone  waiting  on  vou?  •      •  • 


(NOTE:  This  should  be  used  fo/  the  ^purpose  of  class  discussion.)  ' 

Below  are  some/problems  where  ^pu  are  toiassujpe  the  salesperson's  role  acid  - - 
ask  leading  questions  to  find  out/what  the  customer 'needs:  ^  ''^^-^ 


'Mr.  Hill  comes  if^b'y0ur  bookstore  and  asks,  "I  should  like  to  get 
a  book.'.'  I      ^  '  ^  *    -  . 


2.       A  UdX:  cQ/noo-ffrnTyour,  electricaJ  appliance  store  and  says,  'N  should 
like  to  look,  at  some  iamp^."  . 


r  /.  •  '  • 


3.  ,     An/el^ferly  houjiawificom^ 
a /fug' jDf-'ifiehou$fe." 


deparAnent  and  says,/'We  need 


x  ♦ 


A,  man  entfens  your  drugstore  and  -says,  *'A,et  me  have  some  cough  ^ 
/.  rtiedicine."  ...^  ^ 


■Hi 


A 

1 


/ 
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says,  "I  should  ^ike  some 


I  -  17-F 


bQDk§tore1  "I  should  like  tc/qet  some  bridge  prizes." 


man  in  a  dress/shop:  "I  should  like  to  gfet  a  swe^r." 


; 


Prepare  a  written  dialogue  for  a  n^erchandise  approach  using  the  following  items:, 
transistor  radio,  ^ctric  hand  nr^ixer,  sweater,  [lairdryer.  This  will  be  presented 
>to  the  class!      ^  /- 


>' 


/- 


I  ^INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  SELLING  '  "  • 
,    SS^    *  UNIT  I 

•     ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1a-;SALES  PRESENTATION'  ' 

Using  on^  orthe  prodfeitts  in  Assignment  Sheet  #1,  write  a  dialogue  for  only  the  sales 
presentation.  iFhis  will  'be  presented  to  the  class. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ffASIC  SELLINfi,  '  ' 

.    ■[  .UNIT  I  ♦ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #lb--OyERCOMING^^O^CTldNl   ' " 

Below  is  a  list  of  apparent  objections.  Assume  that 'you  are  a  retail 
a  department  store.  Prepare  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  answers 
give  to  these  reasons  for  not  buying. 


•T. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


The  price  is  too  high. 

I  must  consult  my  husband  first. 

I'm  in  a  hurry  now,  but  I  will  be  back  later. 

I  want  to  shop  around,  a  little.  " 


I  think  I  can 
•i.'left 


better  somewhere  else. 


^9. 
10. 
11. 

■'y  12. 

13. 


pocketbook  at  home.  .  , 

If  l/bought  this,  I  should  neyer  balance  my  budget. 
I'm  too  tired  to  Icnow  what  I  do  want. 
I  am  afraid  thi$  hunting  coat  will,  not  resist  water. 
This  coat- is  too  light  in^eight  to  be  of.  any  va|ue  on  a 
This  bicycle  doesn't  have  a  good  coaster  brake.  ^ 


This  wagon  is  "not  built  strong 


.Everybody  in- town  will  have 


h  for  my  boys. 
St  like  it. 


V 
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ASSIGNMENT 
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'  .ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #lb 

Using  the  dialpgue  from  Assignrnaqi/Sheet  #la,  write  in  some  custom^ 
objections,  then  use  one  method  of  overcoming  these  objections. 
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INTROdUCTION  TO  BASIC  SELLING 
UNIT  I  ' 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1c--CL0SING  THE  SALE 
^      AND  SUGGESTION  SELLING 


Using  the  elements  of  a  sales  presentation  (closing  the  sale  and  suggestion  selling),  write 
a  dialogue  with  the  product .€h'osen  in  Assignment  Sheet  '#1a. 


\ 


V- 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  SELLING 
UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--SALES  DEMONSTRATION 


Usirvg  all  previous  assignment  sheets,  put  together  a  complete  sales  demonstration.  This 
derfionstration  will  be  presented  to  the  class.  It  will  be  evaluated  by  the  rating  sheet 
provided  in  this  unit.  '  ^ 


.1. 


Name  of  product 


,2.  ■  Salesperson_ 
Xy/  Customer  


A. 


Your  dialogue  will  follow.  This  should  b\  given  to  the  DE  teacher-  coordinator  prior  to 
the  presentation  to  the  class. 


\ 
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ASSIGNMEr^T  SHEET  #2 


r 


\ 


)  ■ 


) 


id 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET. #2r.SALES  DEMONSTRATION 
rating!  SHEET 

r 

*  ^     HIRH  SCHOOL  DIVISION  . 

^  kating  '^Sheet 
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J 


THE  SALESPERSON  ^ 


approached  the  customer 
correctly  for  the  selhng 
situation 


used  an  aj^ropnate 
greeting 


g  ? 

I  ;  1  8 


5    4    3    2  1 


5    4    3    2  1' 


ft    was  groomed  properly 


4    3    2  1 


spoke  clearly  ^nd 
distinctly 


determined  customer 
qeeds 


showed  the  merchandise 
effectively 


was  interested  in  customer's 
problem  ^ 


 \  — 

met  objections  tactfully 


5    4    3    2  1 


5    4    3    2  1 


10  8    6    4  2 


5    4    3    2  1 


10  8    6    4  2 


PARTICIPANTS 
SCORE 


"1 


used  sufficfent  merchandise  • 
information 


10  8    6  4.2 


demonstrated  merchandise 
effectively 


10  8   e\/  2 


2 


sed  suggestive  selling 


10  8    6    4  2 


closed  the  sale  effectively 


10  8    6    4  f 


change  making,  wrapping 
and  sales  slip  procedure 


10  «    6-   4-  2 


TOTAL  POSSIBLE  POINTS 


100 


TOTAL  JUDGED  POINTS  . 


THE  DECA  HANDBOOK 
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INTRODUCT^ON  TO  BASIC  SELLING 
UNIT  I- 


TEST 


\ 

Define  t[:ie  following  terms: 

a.  Retail  selling-  '-^^^  - 

b.  Customer- 

Matisfi  the. general  levels  of  sale^ occupations  to  the  corVect  function 

Salesclerk 
Salesperson 


of  each. 


a.  Is^  lowest  level  in  orcfer  of 
responsibility  and  reward 


b.  Has  little  to  do  with  solving 
customer ^yi/ig  problems 

c;  Prepares  sales  contracts  - 


d.  Answers  technical  questions 
about  merchandise 

_e.  Is  second  highest  in  order 
of  responsibility  and  reward 

_f.   Is  familiar  with  credit  and 
trade-in-allowances 

J.  Helps  customer  solve  minor  ^ 
buying  problems 

_h.  Places  merchandise  pn 
display 

i.   Demonstrates  the  merchandise 


J.   Helps  customer  who  needs 
detailed  information'  % 

J_k^  Stocks  shelves 

J.   Is  highest  level  in  order 
of  resporvsibility*  and  reward 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Salesman 


Place  an  "X"  in  the' blank  preceding  each  item  that  is  an  attribute  of  a 
salesman. 


_a.  Interested 

_b.  Friendly 

_c.  High  pressure  , 

_dJ^  Helpful 

_^e.  Chooses  his  customers 

_f.  Courteous 

g.  Cooperative 

h.  Tolerant 


Match  the  basic  steps  of  a  retail  sale  to  the  correct  definition. 

1.  Presentation 


a.  Helps  the.  customer  select 
item  that  jDest  fits  his 
eeds 


Part  of  the  sale  where  the 
^  salesperson  attempts  to  tgrn 
;     ,  the  interest  for  the 
merchandise,  into  the 
customer's  desire  to  own  it 

 c.  Gains  the  attention  of  the 

customer 

 ^d.  Tries  to  increase- the  amount 

of  the  sal^, 

JJ^  e.  The  customer  agrees  to  buy  the 

merchandise 


J.   Li^t^ris  to  customec!^  ,^ 
y   objectioas^and^wes  them  to 
strengthen  his  presentation 


List  four  reasons  the  approach  is  important, 
a. 


c. 
d. 


2.  Overcofriing 
•  Objections 

3.  '  Closing  the  sale 

4.  Suggestion  selling 

5.  Determining  the 
n^ed 

6.  Approach 
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List  the  three  types  of  sales  approaches. 


1.  ^ 


10. 


List  three  ways  to  judge  a  good  ^iiproach. 

a.  « 
b. 

Place  an  "X"  in  the  blank  preceding  each  item  that  are  ways  a  salespjerson  may 
determine  the  customer's  needs. 

a.  "Select  the  item  that  best  fits  the^customer's  needs 

\ 

J  b.  Ask  a  few  well-chosen  questions  \ 

 c.  Listen  attentively 


d.  Determine  what- you  think  the  customer's  needs  are 


Place  an  **X"  in  the  blank  preceding  each  item  that  is  an  element  of  a  successful 
sales  preseKtation. 

 a.  Handle  the  merchandise  properly  <  "  ' 

b.  Close  the  sale  * 

 j_c.  Sell  the  benefits 

d.  Give  product  information 


\  Appeal  to  the  five  senses 

f.  Promote  good-will 

g.  Demonstrate  the  merchandise 


h."  Know  what^^rchandise  to  show 


i.    Know  how  much  merchandise  to  show 


List  three  reasons  'customers  may  raise  objections  about  a  product. 


I 

\ 

V 


c. 


ERIC 
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11.       Place  an  "X"  Jn  the  blank  preceding  e^ch  item  that  are  methods  the  salesperson 
may  use  in  overcoming  customers'  objections  about  a  product 

 a.  Ye$,  but- 

 _b.  Superior  pdint 


_c.  Sales  person  knows  best 


^d.  Questions 
e.  Direct  denial 


J,  Boomerang 


12.       List  twp  customer  reactions  .telling  the  salesperson  to  close  the  sale. 


13.       Place  an  "X"  in.the  blank  preceding  each  items  that  are  verbal  signals  that  the 
customer     ready^  buy. 


_a.  "The  price  is  reasonable." 
b.  "You  did  say  you  have  free  alteration?" 


/ 


__c.  "Is  this  in  style?" 


_d.  "I  could  charge  it,,  couldn't  I?" 

_e.  "Does  your  service  department  install  these?" 


14.  List  three  reasons  for  suggestion  selling. 

a.  '  *  , 

"     b.  '  "  ^ 

15.  ^  Place  an  "X'*^  in  the  blank  preceding  each  of  the  items  that  are  procedures  for 
> ,  .  .making  correct  change. 

 a.  Receive  the  customers  approval  '  *   ,  '  *      •  - 


b.  Repeat  the  amount  of  the  purchase  and  the  amount  of  money  received 

{ 

^c.  Count  out  the  amount  of  cRange  silently  to  yourself  from  th^  amount/'Vi^ 
of  the  purchase  to  the  amount  received  ^ 
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16. 


17. 


d.  .Count  out  the  change  into  the  customer's  hand  building  from  the 
amount  of  th^  purchase  Jo  the  amount  received 

e.  -  Repeat  the  amount  of  the  purchase  and  the  amount  received  to  the 
"^cifstomer*^  *  *"  ' 

>  *  *  . 

f.  Place  mqney  on  drawer 


With  information  given  belovv.  fill  out  a  sales  slip. 


You  are  salesperson  number  8,  working  in  department  5.  You  just^ade  a  cash 
sale  today.  Sold  to  John  H.  Brown,  824  South  Third/Tity;  4  shtrts  'at  $5.00 
'each.  The  totat^le  is  $21.00.  Using  the  local  sgles  tax  rgte,  compute  the  sales 
tax. 


Prepare  a  written 
a.     The  approach^ 


J 


18. 


b.  -^Sles  presentation.  ' 

c.  Methods  of  ovfercomrfrg  objections.  .   .  , 

d.  Closing  the  sale  and  suggestion  selling.. 

This  will  have  been  completed  by  using  Assignment  Sheets  1,  la,  lb,  1c. 

Demonstrate  in  a  role  playing  situation  the  ability  to, do  a  sales  demonstration. 
(Assignment  Sheet, #2)  .       ^        .  « 

(NOT^:  If  this  has  not,  been  completed  prior  te  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.)  . 
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IN'5Rf)DUCTI0l|j  TO  BASICSELLING 
e  \         •  JDNIT  I 

/answers  to  test. 

a.  Helping  custonners  make  satisfactory -purchases 

b.  Anyone  who  buys  the  goods  for  sale  in -a  retail  store 

a.  ;.i  '  -  '  ■  ^ 

b.  1  '  -  - 

c.  3  . 

« 

d.  .  3  . 

i'  ^  ' 

e.  2 


f.  .  3  I; 

g.  2 

^y.        ■   '    h.  2 

•i.  3 


j.       3  ,  .'■>"  4 

k.  1 

I.  ■  3- 


3.  a 


b  .  * 

k 

d 

f 

h 

a.  5 

-/'b.  1 


•.c.  6 


EMC  ,    .  ■  It") 
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.  d.  4     '  \ 

^3  .      .       •  . 

t  2 

5.  a.  Creates  a  favorable  impression  on  the  part  of  the  customer  toward  th^ 
salesperson  and  the  store  j 

*    b.  Puts  the  customer  at  ease 

c.  Builds  customer  confidence  in  the  salesperson 

d.  Starts  the  selling  process  >  . 

6.  a.  Greeting  or  personal  ^     .  ^' 

b.  Merchandise  . 

c.  Service  ^ 

7.  a.  Place  emphasis  ort  the  customer 

b.  Direct  the  customer's  attention  to  the  mferchandise 

c.  Let  the  customer  know  that  he  is  the  first  concern  of  the  salesperson 

8.  a 

b  '  ■ 

c  ■ 

d  ^ 
e  .  *  ^ 

'  g      .      '  •, 

i  ■       .  ^ 

10.       a.  The  customer  is^  not  convinced  of  his  need 

b.  The  customer  has  insufficient  information  on  which  to  make  a  buying 
decision 

•c.  Jhe  price  is  too  high  -       i  ,      *  , 

V 
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When  the  customer  is  reacting  favorably  toward  the  produfct       .  " 

When  the  customer's  reaction  indicates  there  is  no  longer  a  reason  not  to 

buy  ; 


Increase  sales 
Increase  profits 

Maybe  customer  needs  and  did  not  remember 


8 


JOE'S 


SOLD  BY         DATE        CASH  CHARGE 


SOLD  TO  (J^SH^n  //  RjlTHU^ 
ADDRESS^ 


DEPT.    QUAN.  ARTICLE 


SALES  TAX- 
TOTAL 


I 

zi 


Oo 


CO 

60 
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M7.       E\>aluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  DE 'teacher-coordinator.'. 

^  '  '  < 

18.       Evaluated  by  the  use  of  the  Sales  Demonstration  Rating  Sheet  by  the 
DE  teacher-coordinator. 
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'BUSINESS  LETTER 
UNIT  II 
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TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  organize  and  write  a  business 
letter.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidencea  by  a  score  of  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit 
test.       ...  1 

\ 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  ^ 

■  *  \      '  ■  \ 

After  completion  ofVthis  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  List  five  ways  to  create  a  good  "first  impression"  in  letter  writing. 

^  2.  List  three  commonly  used  letter  styles. 

3.  \.  List  two  types  of  letter  punotua\^on. 

4.  Arrange  in  proper  order  the  parts  o\a  business  letter  when  given  the  parts. 

5.  List  the  three  characteristics  of  a  good  business  letter. 

6.  Write  a  business  letter  using  block  swie.  \ 
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BUSINESS  LETTER 
UNIT  II    '  ' 
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.SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  Information  and  "assignment  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives, 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Give  test . 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplegnent' for  suggested  films.) 

II.  '  Student: 

>^     A.    Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  'Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet.       =•  ^ 

D.  Take  test. 


\ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.  Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Assignment  Sheet  #1"WritirTg  a  Business  Letter 

D.  Test  j(  c,  . 

E.  Answers  to  test 

II.  References^  ^  ^ 

A.    Meehan,  Oliverio,  Pasewash.  Secretarial  Office  Procedures.  Eighth  Edition. 
Dallas,  Texas:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1972. 

-  B.    Oklahoma  Cooperative  Office  Education,  Course  of  Study.  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma:  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
^       Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1972. 
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Ways  to  create'  a  good  "first  impression"  in  letter  writing 

A.  Use  of  proper  margins,  indentions,  and  spacing 

B.  R^rts  of  the  letter  are  correctly  placed  according  to  the  style  selected 

C.  No  obvious  erasures  and  no  strikeovers 
It  is  clean 

1.  No  smudges  / 

2.  No  fingermarks 
Type  is  even  and  clear  / 


•  / 
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BEST  COPY  AVAlUBLb 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


II.    Letter  styles 

A.    Modified  block 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

FRANCIS  TUTTUE    DIRECTOR     •     I  5 1  5  WE  ST  Si  X  TM  A  V  E       •     STHLWAT£R.  OKLAHOMA  74074     •     AC  (405)  377  2000 


October  3,  1972 


Mr.  M.  C.  Smith 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  | 
19^4  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,   Illinois  60613 

Dear  Mr.  Smith, 

Subject:      Order  No.  1653 

The  fifteen  desks  ordered  arrived  today. \However,  only 
one  of  thes6  desks  is  the  correct  model.  Our  o^der  No.  1653, 
dated  September  2,  1972,  specifically  indicated \Model  426. 

,  ■  v'j^ 

We  need  these  desks  for  the  opening  of  our  ney/'officfe' 
on  November  1  ,  1972,  and^  we  are  wondering  what  you  can  do  about 
this  awkward  situation.  We  definitely  do  not  wan  metal  " 

desks  that  were  sent  by  mistake.  ^  \\ 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ron  Meek 
Coordinator 


; 


tW/tlr 


We  hope  we  will  hear  from  you  Iromediately  regarding  the  action 
you  are  taking.  *  ^ 


4-  - 
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BEST  CO?^ 


B.  '  Block 


INFORMATION  SHEET 
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jU  OKLAHOMA  STATE  OEPARTMENT  OF  \^0CATI0NAL  AND  TEGHNICAL  EDUCATION 

FRANCtS  TUTTLE,  DIRECTOR     •     1 51 5  W  EST  SI  XT  M  AVE  .    •     §TILLWATeR<  OKLAHOMA   74074     L     AC  U05)377  2O00 


October  3,  1972 


Mr.  M.  C.  Snith 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Conpany 
1946  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60613  * 

Dear  Mr.  Si>ith : 

Subject:      Order  No.  1653# 

The  fifteen  desks  we  ordered  arrived  today.  However,  only 
one  of  these  desks  is  a  correct  model.  Our  order  No.  1653, 
dated  Sep^ober  2,  1972,^  specifically  indicated  Model  A26. 

We  need  these  desks  "for  the  opening  of  our  new  office  on 
November  1,  1972,  and  we  are  wondering  what  you  can  do  about/ 
this  avkward  situation.  We  definitely  do  not  want  the  , 
metal  desks  that  were  sent  by* mistake. 

\ 

Sincerely  yours, 


Ron  Meek 

Coord  inator  * 
RM/tlr 

We  hope  we  will  hear  from  you  imediately  regarding  the 
action  you  are  taking. 
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Simplified 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


(NOTE:  Eliminates  tfie  salutation  and  the  complimentary  .close.) 


J  OKUHOMA  ST^EPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIO^  AND  TECHNICAI  EOGCATIOH; 


f  RANCIS 'TUTTLE,  OIRECTOR     •     1  5t  S  WEST  $1 XTM  A  VC  .    •     STILLWATC  R,  OKLAHOMA   1^014    •     A^C  <406)  377  2000 


October  3,  1972 


Mr.  M.  C.  Snith 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Conspany 
1944  Dearborn  Street  ^ 
Chicago,  Illinois  60613 


The  fifteen  desk^  we  ordered  arrived  today.  However,  only  one 
of  these  desks  Is  the  correct  oodel.  Our  order  No.  "1653,  dated 
Septeaber  2,  1972,  specifically  Indicated  Mod^l  426. 
» 

We  need  these  desks  for  th6  opening  of.  our  new  offic?  on  * 
Novenber  1  ,  1972,  and  we  are  wondering  what  you  can  do  about 
this  awkward  situation.  We  definitely  do  not  want  the  metal 
desks  'that  were  sent  by  aistaVe. 


Ron  Meek 
Coordinator 

RM/tlr 

We  hope  will  hear  from  you  immediately  regarding , the  action  * 
you  are  taking.  4 


0  t 
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^.  '  INFORMATION  SHEET 

0 

III.    Types  of  letter  punctuation  ^ 

A.    Open-Omits  punctuation  after  salutation  and  co|nplimentaiV  close 


Sjitai 


B.  Mixed-Punctuation  after  salutation  and  complime?ttary  *close 
IV.    Parts  of  a  letter  ,       ^  . 

A.  Letterhead 

B.  Date . 

C.  -*  Inside  address 

D.  Salutation 

E.  Subject  : 

F.  Body 

G.  Complimentary  close 
^      H.  Signature 

I.  Typed  name 

J.  Title 

K.  Reference  initials 

L.  Enclosure  nojation 

M,  Qarbon  copy  notation  ^ 

N.  Postscript 

Example:    (Next  page)  ^ 


9l 
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fRANCIS  TUTTLE  DIRECTOR 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  OEPARTMENT  OF  VO^TIONAL  ANO  T^f^NICAL  EDUCATION 

WESf  SIXTH  AVE      •     StaLWATER    OK  t  A  MOM  A  .740?<    •     A  C  <405t  377  2000 

'1    .  ^ 


October  3,  1972 


Mr.  M.  C.  Smith 
'Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 
1944  Deacbcrn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60613 


D 
E 
F 


•Dear  Mr.  Siteith.*  \ 


-Subject;      OV;der  No.  1653 

The  fifteenXesks  we  ordered  arrived  today.  However,  onln 
one  of  these  deslcs  is  cbe  correct  model.  Our  order  No.  1653, 
"dated  September  2,  1972,  specifically  indicated  Model  426. 

'We  need  these  desks  for  the  openlng'Of  our  new  office 
on  November*!,  1972,  and  we ^re  wondering  what  you  can  do  about 
this  awkward  situation.  Ue  definitely  do  noV  want  the  metal 
desks  that  were  sent  by  mistake. 


G 
H 


K 


'  L 


-Sincerely  yours, 

Ron  Meek  

Coordinator 


:/tlr 


tnc losure 
^  — cc  Mr.  R.  L.  Beaty 

N  I  We  hope  we  will  hear  from  you  immediately  regarding  the  action 

you  are  taking. 

F.  Body 


A.  Printed 
Letterhead 

B.  ,,Date 

'G.  Inside 
Address 

D.  Salutation 

E.  Subject 


G.  ,^,  Cpmphmentary 

Close 

H.  ^  Signature 

I.  Typed  Name 
J.  .  Title 


K.  Reference 
Initials 

L,  Enclosure 
Notation 


Carbon  Copy 
Notation 


N.  Postscript 
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•    V     Characteristics  of  j  good  business  letter 

A.  States  purpose 

B,  Gives  nhe  necessary  fa'cts 

C     roNovvs  company  policies  and  procedures 


\ 


-0 
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BESt  COPY  AVAILABLE 


DE  I 


BUSINESS  LETTER 
UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  * 


G  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 


Using  the  plan  below,  write  a  letter  requesting'Tnforination  ^concerning  some  product  of 
your  choice.  You  need  this  information  to  construct  a  manual. 

Use  current  date,  your  address,  full  block  letter  style  and  closed  punctuation.  Also  use 
parts  of  a  business  letter  that' are  .needed:' 


1. 


Make  an  outline 


2.       Make  a  roygh  draft 

' '     '  ' 
3.,  »  Check  stielling,  graffimar,  accuracy,  form,  and  completeness 

4.^  Turn  final  draft  in  to  DE 'teacher-coordinator  ' 


'Mi 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 
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BUSINESS  LETTER 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


1.       List  five,  ways  to  create  a  good  "first  impression"  "in  letter  writing. 

a.  ■  - 

•    ,   b.    "     ■    -  '  . 

c. 

e. 

s2.    "   List  three  commonly  used  letter  styles, 
a. 


c. 


3.  ^     List  two  types  of  letter  punctuation. 


a. 
b. 


Arr^n^  in  proper  order  the  parts  of  business  letter.  The  parts  are  lifted  in  Column 
A^place^them  in  proper  order  by.,  pfacing  the  letter  rn'-^olumn  B. 


a. 
b. 
c. 

d, 


C(^lumn  A 
date 

Postscript 

Carbon  copy  notation 
Salutation 


e.  Typed  name 

f.  .  Reference  initials 
^.  Subject" 


Oolumn  B 


4.  _ 

5.  _ 
.6._ 

7. 


EKLC 


h.  Letterhead  '8. 

i.  *  Signature  ^  '  9. 
j.  Enclosure  notation  10. 
kr  Body.  ^  11. 
I.  Inside  address  ,  12. 
m.  Complimentary  close  13. 
n.  Title  14. 


List  the  three  characteristics  of  a  good  business  letter. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Write  a  business  letter  using  block  style. 
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BUSINESS  LETTER 
,  UNIT  II 


^  ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

1.  a.     Use  of  proper  margins,  indentions,  and  spacing 

b.  f^rts  of  the  letter  are  correctly  placed  according  to  the^style  sele(5dted 

c.  No  obvious  erasers  and  no  stFikeovers        '  r 

d.  It  is  clean  ^  ,    .  ^ 

1)  No'  smudges 

2)  No  fingermarks 

e.  Type  is  even  and  clear 

2.  a.     Modified  block 

V 

b.  Block 

c.  Simplified  ^  ,  ' 

3.  a.     Open  > 
b.  Mixed 


1. 

h 

2. 

a 

3. 

1 

4. 

d 

5.  . 

9 

6. 

k 

7. 

.  "m 

s  8. 

i 

e 

10. 

n 

11. 

f 

ERIC  ,  »  ^  ^ 
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12. 


J 


6 


13.  c 

14.  b 

a.  States  purpose 

b.  Gives  tha* necessary  facts 

c.  Follows  Qompany  policies  ancJ  procedures 

Evaluated  to^he  satisfadtion  of  the  DE  teacher-coordinator. 


7 


0 
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•  TELEPHONE 
%  UNIT  III 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  role  play 
situations  the  ability  ^to  correctly  handle  incoming  calls,  place  both  local  and  longdistance 
caHs,\and  use  the  telephone  directory.  Knowledge  of  this  material  will  be  evidenced  by 
a  scor6  of  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the.student  should  be  able  to: 

\ 

1.  Define  terms  associated  with  telephone  communications. 

2.  Select  frohn  a  list  those  factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  business 
calls. 

3.  List  four  ways  telephone  courtesy  is  expressed. 

4.  Select  examples  of  appropriate  procedure  for  planning  a  business  call. 

5.  List  five  examples  of  the  appropriate  procedure  for  answering  a  business 
call. 

0 

6.  List  five  purposes  of  the  telephone  directory. 

7.  List  the  three  organizational  units  in  the  telephone  directory. 
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TELEPHONE 
UNIT  ill 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


DIE  "I  -  61-F 


I.  DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet. 
C".  Discuss  tern^'.nal  and  specific  objectives. 
D  Discuss  information  sheet. 

E.  Schedule  teletrainer 

1.  '  Address:  Western  half  of  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Carol  Suttles,  Representative 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co, 
707  North  Robfnson,  ^Room  1002 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73102 

Phone:  405-236-7395 

2.  Address:  Eastern  half  of  Oklahoma  • 

Mrs.  Alnoma  Dinger,  Representative 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
1720  South  Boulder,  Room  #120 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74119 

Phone:  918-585-6250 

F.  Demonstrate  proper  procedures  for  using  the  telephone. 

G.  Give  test,  „ 

{(MOTE:  Consult  audio  visupl  supf>lenient  for  suggested  films. 

II.  Student: 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  mformatiori  sheet. 

C.  Take  test. 


V 


ERIC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I// 


I.    Included  ifT this  unit: 
>A%    Objective  sheet 
♦5-     Information  sheet 
O.  Test 

D.    Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

A.  Book:  Teletraining  for  Business  Studies,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  1965.  \ 

B.  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocatipnal  Education  Course  of  Study,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma:  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1972. 

C.  Booklets:* 

1.  ^     The  Secretary  and  the  Telephone 

2.  Tips  for  Succeeding  in  Business  by  Telephone 

3.  Telephone  Personality  Tips 

4.  /  How  to  Succeed  in  Business^  by  Telephone 

*All  from  the  American  telephone  -and  Telegraph  Company  through 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company. 


1 

> 
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TELEPHONE 
UNIT  111 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.    Terms  and  definitions 


A.  ,  Area  code -A  three  digit  number  which  designates  the  section  of  the  country* 

being  called 

B.  ClassificationS'-Descriptive   headings,  in.  the  yellow  .pages  under  which 
different  types  of  business  may  be  found  ^ 


Examples: 


Physicians,  lawyers,  architects 


C.  Cross  references-  f^eferra'  notea^hich  provide  other  headings  where  listings 
may  be  located 

D.  Trademark   headings-  Headings  that  list  dealers'^  and  distributors  under 
specific  brand-name  products 

li.    Factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  business  calls 


A,  Choice  of  words 

1.  Giving  clear^  explanations 

2.  ^     Avoiding  slang  expressions 

3.  Using  short,  simple,  descriptive  words 

4.  Using  expressions  of  "courtesy 

5.  Using  person's  name  when  possible 

B.  Tone  of  voice 

1.       Speaking  directly  into  mouthpiece 
Using  normal  conversational  tone 


2. 
3. 
4. 
'5. 


Speaking  clearly  and  distinctly 

Speaking  unhurrie'dly-not  too  fast  or  too  slowly 

Varying  tone  quality 


V 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

C.     Personal  interest  and  attention  to  the*  phone  conversation 

1.  Listening  carefully  .  '         ,  > 

2.  Expressing  real  interest  in  other  person's  point  of  view 

A 

3.  Letting  the  other  person  tell  his  stor;5#completely  and  with  as 
little  interruption  as  possible  i  - 

4.  Asking  appropriate  questions  \     \' ^ 


,111.    Ways  telephone  courtesy  is  expressed 

A.  Answering  the  call  pleasantly  and  promptly  ' 

B.  Using  proper  identification 

*    C.     Clearly  stating  the  purpose  of  the  call 

D.    Using  such  phrases  as  "please"  and  "thank  you" 
IV.    Appropriate  procedure  for 'pfenning  a  business  call 


a; 

Writing  down  pertinent  information 

Gathering  necessary  materials 

c. 

Determining  best  time.,tO:  call 

D. 

Determinii^g  type  call  to  -be  made 

(NOTE:    This   might   refer   to  direct 
station-to-station.)  ^ 

dialing.,    person   to   persorf,  ;or 

V.    .Appropriate  procedure  for  answering  a  business  call 

A.  Answering  promptly 

# 

B.  Identifying  firm  and  oneself 
^C.     Offering  assistance  ^ 

D.    Taking  a  m^essage 
^  E.     Transferring  call 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  ' 

VI.    Purposes  of  the  telephone  directory 

'■  i  •  - 

A.  To  provide  lists  of  those  who  have  telephones,  their  telephone  numbers. 

and  addresses      '  •      •  . 

B.  To  aid  in  locating  certain  types  of  businesses 

C.  J"o  provide  useful  information  about  the  locality 

D.  To  serve  as  a  source  for  checking. the  spelling  of  nam#s 

E.  To  serve  as  a  guide  for 'the  use  of  telephone  services 
.VII.    Organization  of  the  telephone  directory 

A.  Introdijctory  pages 

B.  Alphabetical  pages 

C.  Yellow  pages 


ERJC  , 
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TELEPHONE 
UNIT  III  ' 


TEST 


1.  Define  the  following  terms. 

a.  Classifications-- 

b.  Trademark  headirigs--  *  i 

c.  Cross  references" 

d.  Area  code- 

2.  Circle  the  letter  preceding^  each  item  below  that  contributes  to  the  success  of 
business  calls. 

a.     Using  person *s  name  a^^seldom  as  possible 
.  b.     Using  louder  than  normal  conversational  tone 

c.  Varying  tone^  quality 

d.  Speaking  more  slowly  |han  normal 

e.  Asking  appropriate  questions  ^ 

f.  Using  short,  simple,  descriptive  words 

g.  Using  slang  expressions 

h.  vUsing  expre^ions  of  courtesy  ^ 

3.  List  four  ways  telephone  courtesy  is  expressed.  ^  9 

* 

I 


b. 


d. 


ERIC 
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Place  an  "X"  in  the  blank  prededing  each  item  that  is  an  example  of  appropriate 
procedure  for  planning  a  business  call. 

 a.  Determining  type  call  to  be  made 

^  / 

 ^b.  Gathering  necessary  materials  ^ 

 c.  Writing  down  pertinent  information  ^ 

 d.  Planning  to  call  at  noon 

e.  Determining  best  time  to  call 


List  five  examples  of  the  appropriate  procedure  for  answering  a  business  call. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

f 

d.  '  ■ 


e. 

List  five  purposes  of  the  telephone  directory, 
a.  .  •  / 

0 

C. 

e.  . 
List  the  three  organizational  units  in  the  telephone  directory 
a. 
b. 


4 


c. 
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TELEPHONE 
UNIT  III 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

*  'A 

Descriptive  headings  in  the  yellow  pages  under  which  different  types  of 
businesses  may  be  found  ' 

Headings  that  list  dealers  and  distributors  under  specific  brand-name 
products 

Referral  notes  which  provide  other  headings  where  listings^ay  be  located 

A  three-digit  number  which  designates  the  section  of  the  country  being 
called 

*  * 

Answering  the-^call  pleasantly  and  promptly 
U^iag  proper  identification  ^ 
'^yClearly  stating  the  purpose  of  the  call 
Using  such  phases  as  "please"  and  "thank  you" 


Answering  promptly 
Identifying  firm  and  oneself 
Offering  assistance 
Taking  a  message 
Transferring  call 


/ 

To  provide  lists  of  those  who  have  telephones,  their  teleohone 
and  addresses  ^ 

To  aid  in  locating  certain  types  of  businesses 

4 

To  provide  ui^uMnformatiop  abou^  ^e  locality 
To  serve  as  a  source  for  checking-the  spelling  of  names 
To  serv§>a&  a  guide  for  the  use  of  telephone  services 
Introductory^  pages  \ 
Alphabetical  pages 


Yellow  pages 


*5 
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FINDING  THE  RIGf+RJOB 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completing  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  find  job  openings  through  various 
^  methods  and  to  match  his  qualifications  to  the  requirements  qf  jobs  beir;}  offered. 
Knowledge  of  this  information  should  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eigfity-five  percent  on  the  , 


unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completing  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


> 


1.  '  Match  terms  associated  with  finding  a  Job. 

2.  Select  from  a  list  sources  for  finding  a  job. 

3.  Match  the  correct  employment  agencies  to  their  characteristics. 

'4.       List,  the'' five  things -to  remember  when  taking  ah  employment  test. ^ 

5.  Identify  subject  areas  which  might  be  covered  on  employment  tests. 

6.  .   List  five  of  the  seven  ways  to  find  the  right  job. 

.Z.       Indicate  knowledge  of  the  three  types  of  classified  ads  by   compiling  an 
example /of  each.  .  ■ 

8.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to:       ^  " 

a.  Complete 'the  sample  employmerft  test. 

b.  Complete  the  assignment  sheet-Finding  the  Right  Job  for  Yourself. 
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FINDING  THE  RIGHT  JOB 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 


.A.    Provide  students  with  objeptfve  sheet/ 

/'  ■  ' 

B.'    Provide  students^itfT information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C     Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

-    ^  .      ,  ) 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Invite  guest  speaker  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service  to  talk 
on  finding  a  job  to  match  your  qualifications. 

F.  Secure  copy  of  "The  Career  Game"  (See  additional  references.) 

G.  Give  test. 

"(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggestech  films.)  -  - 

II.  Student: 

^  A.  ^  Read  objective  sheet.    \  ^ 

B.  "  Study  infotmation  sffeett*"  ^^--w.  ^     :^  ^       \  4, 

C.  'Complete  ^gnment  sheets. 

D.  Take  .test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  vn  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Assignment  sheets 


1.  Assiq_t^mey  Sheet  #1 -Knowing  Thr6e  Types  of  Classified  Ads 
2..     Assignment  Sheet  #2--Sample  Employment  Test 


ERIC    •  >i  f 


3.  Assigrmnent  Sheet  #3-Finding  the  Right  Job  for  Yourself 

4.  Answers  to  Assignment  Sheet  #2  \  * 

D.  Test        ,  *  ,  ' 

E.  Ansvyers  to  test 

f 

11.    References:*  ^ 

A.    Kimbrell-Vineyard.  Succeeding  in  the  World  of  Work.  Bloomjngton,  lirinois:"  " 
McKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing  Company,  1970. 

6.    Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Course  of  Study,  ^illwater/ 
Oklahoma:  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  E^^ixfation, 
.  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1972. 

f  t 
MM.    Additional  References:  ^ 

A.  VIEW.  Oklahoma  State  Department  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
1972. 

B.  U.S.,  -Labor  Department,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  W^hington, 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,^  1972. 

C.  U.S.,  Labor  Department,  Dictionary  :of  Vccupaf^nai  Titles.  Washington^ 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  - 1965.  '      ^  *^ 

II  ''  11^ 

D.  The  Cajeer  Game  '  by  Chapman  and  Dwyer.  Educational  Progress 

Corporation,  8538  Easf41st  Street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74145.  Cost:  $75.00< 


1  (NOTEp  See,  your  guidance  counselor-A  copy  mjay  be  available  in  your 

[  school.)    ^  -  > 

;.  ■       *   (     ■  - 

*'  -  "The  Career  Game"  is  designed  for  group  or  individual  situa'tiohs.  (There 
is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  players.)  It  islilanned  to  motivate  ext^sive 
exploration  of  career  information  and  opportunities  by  those  who  use  It. 


/ 
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FINDING  THE  RIGHT  JOB 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


TefWtT^nd  definitions 

A.  Classified  ads--Ads  grouped  together  under  appropriate  headings,  generally 
toward  the  back  part  of  a  newspaper 

B.  Blind  ads--Advertisements  placed  tn  the  Help  Wanted  section  of  the 
Classified  ads  that  do  not  identify,  th^  company  placing  the  ad 

Help  Wanted  ads--Advertisements  placed  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
newspaper  i^equesting  applicants  for  job  offerings 

D.  Employment  Wanted  ads--Ads  placed  in  tKe  newspaper  by  individuals  who 
^  are  seekmg  employnerit 

E.  Fee  agencies-Commerctal  employment  agencies  wh'ch  charge  a  commission 
or  set  price  for  their ^^rvices 

Sources  for  finding  jofc/s 

A.  DE  teacher-coorcfinator 

B.  Family  and  fj/ends  ' 

^C.     High  sch(^<)l  agencies,  counselors,  principal,  and  others 
'D.    Newspapers-Cfasstried  ads  * 


1. 


Blind  ads 


-.^Example: 


/ 


SALESMEN 


GET  IN  OH  THE  FASTEST 
vON£y  MA<ER  COMING 
DOV/V-ThE  PtKE. 

THIS  <S  POP  PROS  ONLV. 
IP  YOU  CAN'T  CLOSE, 
OON-T  WASTE  OUR  TIME. 

IP  vou  CAN,  HERE'S 
V^HAT  YOU  GET. 


// 


$'s 


TOP  <MOTCh  OUALiejEO 
PRE  SET  LEADS  epce 
SES'  i^ESERAL  PACKAGE, 
FREE 


VAC  jU'V  S'D'NG.  BOOK* 
.vEs  WElCOvE. 


AS<  COR  MAC< 

521  n2\ 


/ 


'0 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Help  Wanted  ads 
Example: 


EMPLOYMENT 


H»)o  Wanied-Male 


41 


TANK  PAINTERS 

a'^  vc-ay  s4  ""ifs  Tec  w««c^  -n  A/- 
't    Sex    E   5C<   CKSa^CTMn  «nc 


I 


NIGHT  b^ANAGER 


C'^Ai^COAL  BROKER 


Need  Nighf  Dishwasher/ 


AUTO  MECHANIC  I 

^^fi:  a'»  »ac<«  Acoty  Dtrson 
5.r-  '/cfys.  Pa^s  V<Utv 


Dairy  Oueen  Brailer 

E E w S  CLEANUP  '/^s 
 £iT.  S  AGSEW 


A.':-j^   Ca-  .v^i" 


CORAS'^  qs*^UP;^7'JR£R 


•■-V-frS  £xc<'*i€V  S*l«ry  plus 
Six    S  C^fafon^n  «nd 


WAREHOUSE 

Can-  i-^i  ACVE  PERSONNEL  >C0 


3.       Employment  Wanted  ads 
Example: 


SitoaMwis  Vanfed— Male  45 


Employment  agencies 
'  1.  G^)vernment 

2.  Nyouth  opportunity  centers 

3.  Commercial 
Direct  Calling 


/ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 
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How  employment  agencies  operate 


A.  Government'-Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service 

1.  ^  Services  offered  free' to  any  state  resident 

y 

2.  Applicants  intervie)}ved  and  counseled  by  local  office 

3.  Applicants'  tesped^ to  determine ♦  interests,  abilities,  needs  for 
training,  and/or  education 

B.  Youth  opportunity  centers 

1.       Provide  same  services  as  state  employment  service'^'assisting  youth 
ponly 

2y     iGeared  to  specific  interests  of  youths,  helps  students  combine 
/      iwork  and  study  schedules 
V 

C.  /Commercial 

1.  Charge  a  fee  for  services  ^  * 

2.  Charge  a  fee  only  if  placed  through  them 

%      3.       Fee  usually  must  be  paid  in  two  or  three  large  installments 

4.  May  have  agreement  with  some  employers  whereby  employer  pays 
fee  / 

5  .  *  - 

Things  to  remember  when^taking  employment  tests. 

A.  Keep  c^lm 

B.  Follow^  drrections  carefylly     >     .  ^  ^  ^  _ 

C.  Go  jthrough  test  in  order  •  '  *    ^     ^  .  ^  .  - 

D.  Mark  answers  carefully  ^ 

E.  Write  clearly 

Subject  areas  which  might  be  covered  on  employment  t^sts 
A.  Vocabulary 


V. 


B.  Grammar 

C.  Mathematics 


ERIC 
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/ 


D.  Spelling 

E.  Reading  comprehension 

F.  Reasoning 

G.  Skills     ji  ^ 

H.  Psychological  items 
I. 


/ 


Proofreading 
J.     Filing  k 
VI.    How  to  find  the  right  job 
A.    Examine  interests 

Determine  goals  for  the  future 
Analyze  personal  qualities 
Know  job  skills 


C. 
D. 
E. 


F. 
G. 


/ 


Analyze  the  jobs  available  to  find  the  specific  skills  and  rates  of  accuracy 
required  ^  ^ 

Take  employment  tests,  to  evaluate  specific  job  skills 
Match  skills  to  thos^  required  for  specific  jobs 


ERIC 
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FiriJDING  THE  RIGHT  JOB 
UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-KN0WING  THREE  TYPES  OF 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Using  a  newspaper,  collect  the  three  types  of  classified  ads:  Blind,  Help  Wanted,  and 
Employment  Wanted  ads.  Bring  the  ads  to  class  and  be  prepared  to  show  your  examples 
In  class. 


A 


^  1 


A. 


7 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--SAMPLE  EMPLOYMENT  TEST 


The  following  employment  test  has  fifty-five  questions.  Answer  each  question^as  carefully 
_^and  completely  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  specific  directions  for  each  section. 

Directions:  Each  question  below  gives  several  suggested  spellings  for  a  word.  Decide  w  fech 
spelling  is  correct  and  circle  the  letter  preceding  that  word. 


1. 


3. 

/ 


a. 

*  Propposal 

b. 

Propossal 

c. 

Proposal 

d. 

Propossal 

e. 

'  None  of  these 

a. 

^Bookeeping 

"b. 

Bookepping 

c. 

Bookkeping 

d: 

Bookkeeping 

e. 

None  of  these 

a. 

Iteniary  ^ 

\ 

Itinerary  ^ 

\  Itenerary 

d. 

1  ten  i  racy 

e. 

None  of  thtese 

a. 

Confe  ranee 

b. 

Conference 

c. 

Confferende 

d. 

Confe  riencevT" 

e. 

! 

None  of  theie 

>-G 


BIST  CO?X  RVWIABLE 

a.  .  Transferrable 

b.  Transferable 

c.  Transfferable 
.    d.  Transferible^ 

e.     None  of  these 


ASSJGNIVIENT  SHEET  #2 


/ 


Directions:  In  the  following  sentences,  circle  the  wor^hich  makes  the  sentence  correct. 
6.       You  should  (of,  have)  particif^ed  In  the  prombtion. 
John  formerly  served  on  tha  cit^  (counsel,  council). 


t  ^  '  He  is;  (confidant,  confident)  that  you  will  epjoy  ^the  play. 


I  would/ (advice,  advise)  her  to  stay  in  London  another  week. 
^1^0.       The  documentary  contained  more  thafi  (thirty,  30)  pages  of  directions. 
Directions:  Punctuate  correctly  the  following  sentences: 


11. 


The  reference  book  Charm  and  Poise  for  Getting^  Ahead  ts  now  available  at 
Martins  Book  Store  -  .  -    -  '  4 

^xanninations  will  be  given  for  a  number  of  .different  positions  for  example  typisj 
nti  general  clerk  secretary  office. manager  and  boot^eener         ^  ^  ' 

Xjie  m^tfhg^  is  .rwiw  ,sd;ia4juled^  for^Dec^n^ert  12 


)ur  district  manager  Mr  Carther  will  call  on  /< 


4r  9 


He\aid  I  appreciate  the  trouble  you  have*  gone  thi^ough  to  get  me  elected' 
gentleVn^  but  you  cant  tell  me  how  to.  vote  in  this  election 

■     \  ■     :  /  - 

Qirections:  Solve  eacfo  of  the  following  problems  and  circle  the  letter  preceding^he  correct 
ansWer.  » 

Which  number  in\|ie  following  group  of  numbers  represent  the  smallest  amount? 

a.  3  . 

b.  1 

c.  .95 


vd.  ,732 

/ 


\ 


> 

It 


\ 
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e.  .05 

17.      Subtract:  150.07  -  2.3  .= 


I 


a.  147.77 

b.  '  148.04 

c.  149.84 

■',;,d.,,  1^.77    ■      '  -. 

e.     iV)one  of '  these 
18:     vFincJ:  6%  of  $379.20= 

a.  $22.74 

b.  $22.75  . 

c.  $227.42 
,d.  $227.52 

'    '  e.     None  of  these 
19.      What  number  is  missing  from  thiev  series? 


67    59    51  43. 


27 


'I 


/ 


20. 


a.  38 

b.  37 

c.  34- 

d.  35 

e.  .  None  of  these 

Five  pounds  of  paper  sells  for'$2.00;  how  many  pou'^ds  can  you  buy  for  80$? 

a.  3 

b.  1  1/2 

c.  .^5 


>d.  4 

e.     None  of  these 


ERIC —  ^ ' 
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BEST  COP^  roiABLE      assignment  sheet  #2 

Directions:  Write  the  following  amounts  in  words. 


21. . 

$273.75 

22. 

61  1/3 

23. 

90  10/16 

24. 

100% 

25. 

$6,372.15 

r 

Directions:  Below  are  ten  pairs  of  names  and  numbers.  If  the  two  sets  are  exactly  the 
same,  circle  the  "S",  if  they  are  different,  circle  the  "D". 


Example:        A.  A.  Glensen 

Martin  Matthews 
Newton  Domestics 

A.  H.  Glensen 
Marlin  Matthews 
Newton  Comestics 

S 
S 
S 

.D 
D 
D 

26. 

Gurney  Bascombe 

Garney  Bascombe 
Roberta's  Florals ' 

S 

D 

27. 

Robertas  Florals 

S 

D 

28. 

M.  N.  Wojciechowsi 

M.  N.  Wojciechowski 

S 

D 

29; 

Paul  J.  Siegelman 

Paul  J.  Siegelman  -  ^ 

S 

D; 

30.**^ 

Williams,  Owens,  &  Scott 

WilliaTns,  Owens  &  . Scott  ; 

,§ 

D  : 

LleMer>&  Liebsten 

,  Liebsten  &  1-iebstefl'  .      *  .  ' 

,S 

32. 

-Groves  ,&  Oppenhiemer 

Groves  &  Oppenheimer 

S 

D- 

^^A376^5972r47 

A367-59772147- 

S 

D 

\34. 

AV-372249576  • 

AV-3724295676  ' 

S 

D 

35. 

P.  F.  DeSimone  \ 

F.  P.  DeSimone 

S 

D 

Directions:  Proofread  the  paragraphs  below  and  punctuate.  Circle  spelling  errors,  and  make 
any  other  add^bnal  corrections  as  necessary^  ^uch  as  deletipg  words;  underscoring,  etc., 
to  create  granamatically  correct  paragraphs.  | 

'36  -  50.     In  planning  your  new  office  yiu  have  probably  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  up  to  date  information  on  the  subject  of  carpeting.  However  there  is 
-  something  which  you  may  not  have  considered  in  detail  -  the  use  of 
decorative  tiles  as  an  attractive  flooring  throughout  your  office 
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This  is  a  question  which  should  be  considered  seriously.  When  a  young 
architect  decides  to  tuild  a  dream  office  the  idea  that  tiling  can-  be  used 
to  compliment  the  floor  plan  appears  out  of\the/t}u^tion.  Unless  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  newest  patters  in  aecp^atjye  tiles  however,  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  unusuai  affect  that  somei^of  tlWse  patterns  may  have 
in  office  styling  .  y  ' 

Directions:  In  each  of  the  fol lowing ^problems^  select  the  names  that  would  be  first  if 
the  names  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Cirde  the  letter  preceding  that  name. 


CI 

bl. 

a. 

Victor  Gongala 

DO. 

a. 

r.  V/.  rayxon 

b. 

Anita  Dubcheick 

b. 

The  Kline  Corp. 

c. 

M§rtha  Carter 

c. 

T.  G.  Products,  Inc. 

1 

d. 

Carol  Eisler 

d. 

1 

Lawson's  Hotel 

e. 

Carl  Schwartz 

• 

e. 

Alice  Payne 

52. 

a. 

Top  Qijality  Motel 

b. 

fhe^  2il  CiWn^ft      ^^  ^ 

c. 

T.  A.  Tremont 

• 

»^ 

•d. 

WTlkins  Market 

i 

«. 

•The  Victory  Corp.  t 

ft    '  ^ 

53. ; 

a. 

S.  James  SarYtos 

^  { 
'  K 

• 

b. 

San  Francisco  Tools,  Inc. 

'     X  . 

r 

'  \ 

c. 

S.  A.  Sampler 

d. 

Sands  Aircraft  Co.  ' 

1 

* 

c 

San  Diego  Suppliers 

54. 

a. 

Elizabeth  Barnes 

/  . 

I 

.  / 

\ 

b. 

Allen  E.  Bates 

\ 

c. 

d. ' 

Anna  Benson  ^ 
AA  Products/ 

e. 

Andrew  Jamisen 

% 

r 
* 

V 
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BBST  CO?X  WW^^^     ^  UNIT  I  V  ^  ,  •  /     . ,    .     ^  ^ 

.  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3-FINDJNG  THE  RIGHT 

■    "~  •  ^   JOB  FOR  YOURSELF  »     •  • 

.'.>''' 

Directions:.  Use  section  Vl'of  the  information  sheets  as  a  guide  in  answering  the  questions' 
below.  ^       -  '  ■      .  \  \  ■ 

1.  What  are  your  Interests?. JList  below  your  favorite  school  subjetjts,  the  typ^  of 
work  you  like'to  clo,  and  the  types  of  activities  in  v^hich  you  like  to  participate^^ 
Include  also  those  things  you  particularly  dislike.       .  v 

Likes  '       '  Dislikes         '         V     ,  ^ 


2.      What  distributive  occupation  do  you  hope  to  have  in^  five  or  ten  years? 


3.       Where  do  you  hope  to  be  in  five  or  ten  years?  In  a  shriall  towq?  A  large  city? 
^  Working  for  a  goyernmentaf  agency?    *  ^ 


4.'^    List  three  to  six  types  o^  skills,  training,  and/or  experiences  needed  to  reach 
your  ocfcupfiffonal  goal.  (Specify- occupational  ^al.)     ^  o     ^  . 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

BBl       MMU^Bl-^    -  ^^^^^^^^^ 

5.  Analyze  your  pers^3f  qualities.  List  your  good  qgalities  and  poor  qualities 
below.  ^ ,  * 

/ 

Gf/od  Qualities         ^  Poor  Qualities 

6.  '    List  your  basic  job  skills.  Are  you  a  good  listener?  Talker?  Reaber?  Are  you 
good  at  spelling?  Mathematics?  Punctuation?  List  your  strong  and  yveak  points^ 
below. 

(NOTE:  Review  the  results  of  Assignment  Sheet  #2  for  an  estimate  of  this.) 
Strong"  Points  X         Weak  Points 


C 


7.       List  your  specific  job  skills.  Include  your  rate  of  accuracy  for  each  skHI.  Alsb, 
list  each  specific  office  jjiachine  you  can  operate. 


8.       Name  two  distrijDutive,  jobs  for  which^you  are  considering  applying. 
=      a.  .  • 

r 

b. 

c  r 


■  -  1 
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9.       List  the  job  skills  and  training  needed  for  these  jobs.  Consult  the  Occupational 
^      Outlook  Handbook,  and  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  and/or  VIEW 
occupational  cards  for  this  information. 

Job  "A".    Job  "3".   ^  ' 


10.       Corr^pare  those  skills  required  for  the  jobs  mentioned  above  to  your  job  skills. 


C  ^ 

J 


f 

f 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


/  ' 


11. 

c 

2. 

d 

3. 

b 

4. 

b 

5. 

b 

6. 

have 

7. 

council 

8. 

confident 

9. 

advise 

.  ■  /    .  -  •  -- . 

JO.  /  thirty 

-fl..     Jhe  reference  book,  Charm  and  Poise  for  G^tting^ Ahead,  is  now  available  at 
^  '  Martin's  Book  Store.  ^ 

12.  Examinations  will  be  given  for  a  number  of  different  positions;  for  example, 
typist 'a^  general  clerk,  secretary,  office  manager,  and  bookkeeper. 

13.  The  meeting  is  now  scheduled  for  December  12,  1972. 

*        ^'  '^^^  1  Qjj^  district  manager,  Mr.  Carther,  will  call  on  you. 

15.       He  said,  "I  appreciate  the  trouble  you  have  gone  through  to  get  me  elected, 
gentlemen,  but  you  can't  jell  me  how  to  vote  in  this  election." 


16. 

e 

17. 

a 

18. 

-b 

19. 

d 

20. 

c 

21., 

T 

7'        ■    =  /■ 

tyyhree  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents^ 


/ 

.  / 


/ 

/ 


/ 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25, 
26. 
27. 
28. 

V 

29. 
30.\ 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36  - 


Sixty-one  and  one-third  ^ 

Ninety  and  ten-sixteenths 

One  hundred  percent  or  100  percent  ^ 

Six  thousand* three  huridred  seygntv-two  dellars-and -fifteea  eents._ 
D 

D 
S 
S 
D 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 

55.  / 


in  planning  your  new  office,  you  have  probably- accumulated  a  great  deal- of 
up-to-date*  information  on  the  subject  of  carpeting.  However,  there  is  something 
which  yoi|  may  not  have  considered  in  detail  -  the  use  of  decorative  tiles  as 
attractive  flooring  throughout  your  office. 

Thi|is  a  questiqn  which  should  be  considered  serfously.  When  a  young  architect 
decTaes  to  build  a  dream  office,  the  idea  that  tiling  can  be  used  to  comoliment 
the  floor  plan  appears  out  of  the  question.  Unless  you  are  well  acquainte^ith 
,  the  newest  patterns  in  decorative  tiles,  however,  you  have  no  idea  of  thb  unu 
aff^t  that  some  of  these  patterns  may^  have  in  office  styling. 
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TEST 


Match  terms  associated  with  finding  j  a  job  to  the  correct  definition. 
^  a.  Classified  ads 
bT  Blind'^ads 
 c.  Help  Wai^d  ads 


1. 


2. 


Ads  placedJ>  fn  lhe  

newspaper  by  individuals. 
wh«  are  seeking  employment 


jd".'  Employrr^ent  Wanted  ads 
^e.  Fee  agencies 


Ads  grouped  together 
under  appropriate  headings, 
generally  toward  the  ^ 
back  part  of  a  newspaper 


3.  ^Commercial  employment 

agencies  which 
charge  a  commission  or 
set  price  for  their 
services 

4.  Ads  placed  in  the  Help 
Wanted  section  of  the 
Classified  ads  that  do  not 
identify  the  company  placing 
the  ad 

5.  Ads  placed  in  the 
classified  section  of  the 
newspaper  requ0sting^ 
applicants,  for  job  offerings 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  those  sources  for  finding  a  job. 
 a.  Family  and  friends 


c. 


e. 


High  school  agi 
Classified  ads 
Employment  agencies 
DE  teacher-coordinator 


cou^sel^rs,  principal,  and  others 
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Match  the  correct  employment  agencies  to  their  characteristic. 

X  for  Government 

0  for  Commercial 

P  for  Youth  opportunity  centers 

 ;a.  Charge  a  fee  for  services 


__b.  Geared  to  specificJnterests  of  youthsr-helpi  "students  combine  worJ< 
and  study^schedujes 


^c.  Charge  a  fee  only  if  placed  through  them 


_d.  Provide  same  services  as  state  employmenj/servio^s^istir 
^e.  Services  offered  free  to  any  state  residefrf"  ^/^ 


uth  only 


 f-   May  have  agreement  with  some  e^Tt^'loyers  Whereby  employer  pays  fee 

g.  Applicants  interviewed  and  counseled  by  local  office 

 h.  Applicants  tested  to  determine  interests,  abilities,  needs  for  training, 

and/or  eSugatTon  •  / 

 i'    Fee  usually  must  be  paid  in  two  or  three  large  installments 


List  the  five  things  to  remember  when  taking  employment  tests. 

a. 

b. 

d. 


Place  ar^  "X"  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  which  are^subject  areas  which 
might/be  covered  on  employment  tests. 


_a.  Spelling^ 
_b.  ■  Mathematics 
_c.  Vocabulary 
d.  Protocol 


e.  Grammar 


>3 


/ 


/ 
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J.  Reading  comprehension 

g.  Reasoning 

_h.  Skills 

J.  Psychological  items 

J.  Dating 

Jc:  Proofreading 

I.  Filing 


List  five  of  the  seven  ways  to  find  the  right  job. 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

Indicate  knowledge  of  the  three  types  of  classified  ads  by  completing  the 
appropriate  assignment  sheet.. 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Complete  the  sample  employment  test. 

b.  Complete  the  assignment  sheet-Finding'  the  Right  Job  for  Yourself. 

(NOTE:  If^this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  in- 
structor when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed.) 


BEST  CQPi  AVAILABLE 


r 
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ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


3. 


c.  5 

d.  1 

e.  3 
a 

b 
c 
d 

e  - 
a. 
b. 


i.  0 

♦4.    ,  a.  .Keep  calm 

b.  Follow  directions  carefully  . 

c.  Go  through  test  in  order 

d.  Mark  answers  carefully 

e.  Write  clearly 


Rir 


k 


I  '  i 

•  Any  five  of  the  following  are  correct. 

a.  r  Examine  interests 

b.  Determine  goals  for  the  future  . 

c.  Analyze  personal  qualities 

d.  Know  tob  skills 

e.  '   Analyze  the  jobs  available  ^to  find  the^  specific  skills  and  rates  of  accuracy 

required 


f.  Take  employment  tests  to  evaluate  specific  job  skills 

g.  Match  skills  to  those  required  for  specific'  jobs  ^ 


PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 
UNIT  11 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVb/ 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  ah/e  to  prepare  a  personal  data  sheet. 
This  knowledge  will  be  evrdenced  by  denyonstratior/ and  by/scoriog  eighty-five  percent 
on  the  unit  test.  / 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  spould  be  able  to: 

1.  Define  personal  data  sheet.  ' 

'<  1 

2.  Lis.t  five  reasons  for  preparing  a  personal  data  sheet.  ^ 

3.  Place  in  order  steps  in  preparmg  a  personal  data  sheet. 

^  4.   I  List  six  s't^dards  that  a  personai^^ata  sheet  should  meet. 
Prepare  a  per^nal  ^data  sheet.  \\^ 


\ 


f 

\ 


^   4^  i^,  ^ 


\ 
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PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 
UNIT  II 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I,  DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.    Provide  students  wrtli  objective  sheet.  « • 

*  "\ 

^  '  B.  •  Provide  students  with  tnformatidn  and  assignment  sh§ets. 
"^'^^     C.     Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives, 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Give  test. 

(NOTE:^Co^sult  audio 'visual  supplement  for  suggested  iilm.) 

II.  ,  Student:     .      ,  * 

'A.  i     ad  objective  sheet.  \ 
B/^\  Study  inforcnation' sheet.'  *  ^ 

.    .    "C."   Complete  assTgnhnent  sheet.       •  •  .  , 

^D.    Take  test.  ^  [  ^-^^ 

0\  INSTRUCTIO^L  MATERIALS.  , 


I.    Included  m  \this  unit: 
A.    'Objective  sheet 


^.  Jn|prmatiom\sheet 

Assignment  Sneet  #1--Preparin^  a  Personal  cft'ta  Sheet 


D.  Test  ^ 

E.  -^Answers  to  test    ^    .  '  .n^ 


II.    Refejjncfe-;Blatkledge,\Waltfer;  B4ax:kledge,  Ethel;  and  Keily,  Helen,  You  and  Your 
Job.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  South-Western  Publishing  ^Cpmpany,  1967. 


/ 


\ 
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UNIT  II  ' 


f 
I' 


\ 
I. 

II. 


III. 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

Pefinition  of  personal  data  sheet--A  written  statement  of  all  the  facts  about 
an  applicant  that  might  be  of  any  possible  interest  to  an  employer 

Reasons  for  preparing  personal  data  sheet'  .    .  -  - 

A.  Written  in  loisjgal  concise  form 

B.  Contains  all  the -essential  facts 

C.  Decides  whether  applicant  Jias  the  qual'ffoiations  needed  for  a  particular 
position  •  ^ 

D.  Answers  questions  employer  maw  ask 

E.  Aids  in  filling  out  an  application  s« 
Steps  in  preparing  a  personal  data  sheet  ' 

A.    Write  personal  information  first  ^ 


\ 


1. 

Name 

2. 

Address 

3. 

Telephone 

4. 

Education 

5. 

Age 

6. 

Weight 

7. 

Height 

T 

8. 

Health 

9. 

Marital  status 

B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 


Show  subjects  studied  which  will  help  employer 
List  student  activities 
.Show  special  skills  or  training 
Show  business  experience  -  x  « 

Give  at  -teast  three  references  . 

1.       Present  or  former  teacher 
-  2.  ^    Former  employer  ^ 

3,       Minister  ' 
'  4.  -     An  acquaintance 


■  \  - 

•if 3,  . 


-  V 


/ 


\ 


INFORI^TION  SHEET 


G.    Example  of  a  complete  personal  d^ta  sheet 

Name:  John  Doe 

Address:    ^     19'24  Glenwood  Dr. 

'  Blackwell,  Oklahoma  74631 

Telephone:"  377-7808 

Education:    .  Junior  at  Blackwell 

■   High  School  majoring  in 
business 


Photo  Here 


Health: 
4rital  /Status: 


Excellent 
Single 


Age:  "  17 

Weight:  175 
Height:  6  ft.  1  in. 

Subjects  studied: 

Typing-Two  semesters  ^ 

Business  law-Two  semesters  / 

Consumer  economics-One  semester 

Retail  mercha(idising"One  semester 

Business  Engl isJi-TwOj  semesters 

Distributive  Education  l-Two  semesters 

Student  Activities: 

President,  sophomore  class 
Reporter-DEdA 

Chairman,  Young  People's  Church  Fund 
football,  bast^tball,  track 

Special  Skills: 

\  Type  fifty  words  per  minute;  trained  in  the  operation  of , cash  register 
^and  adding  machine  \  ^ 

Business  Experiej^ce: 

\^      Carry  out  for  Fay's  Grocery  during  summer  rrk/nths 
\     Sales  person  for  'Hunt's  Department  Store  duri^  Christmas 

References:        '  ,   ^  . 

Mr.  Ocie  Anderson,  Principal  Blackwell  High  SchooJ,.-Btackwell, 
Oklahoma  - 

Mr.  Joe  Amos,  DE  Teacher  Coordinator,  Blackwell  'High  School, 
Blackwell,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Kenneth  Bradley,  Manager,  Hunt's  Department  Store, 
Oklahofria 


Date  Compiled 
Signature  


\ 


*  INFORMATION  SHE^i 


IV.    Standards,  that  a. personal  data  sheet  should  meet 
.   A.^Vell  organized 

- .  B.    Neatly  typed  x  ^ 

C.  Error  free 

D.  In  outline  form  / 

E.  Limited  to  one  page,  if  possible 

F.  Honest  about  qualifications  and  experience 
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PERSONAL  -DATA  SHEET 
UNIT  II  - 


ASSIGNM^T  SHEET-, }^1--PREPARfNG  A  PE^RSONAL 
mt-A  SHEET 


Prepare  a  personal  data  sheet  usingy'the  format  and  standards  given  in  the  information 
sheet.  f  ♦  .  ' 
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BHRSONAL  DATA  SHEET 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


BEST  COPY  AVAiUlBll 

.  /  / 

/  / 


1,       Define  persw'at  data  sheet. 
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List  five  reasons  for  preparing  a  personal  da^a  sheet. 


r 


/ 


c, 
d. 
e. 


/ 


Place/in  order,  using/nu 
data^  sheet. 


one  through  six,  steps  in  preparing  a  personal* 


4.  ^ 


a.  List  st>ider^^cti\?f¥ies  ' 

b.  Show  business  experience 
^  c.  Gjve  at  least  three  references 

Write  personal  information  first 
e.^  Show  special  skills  or  training 


^  f.  Show  subjects  studied  which  will  help  employer  * 

List  six  standards  that  a  personal  data  sheet  should  meet'  ^  ^ 


a. 
* 

b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 
f. 


5.       By  As'signment  Sheet  #1,  prepare  a  pefsopal  data  sheet.  . 


\ 
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PEBSdNAL  DATA  SHEET 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

a.     A  written  statement  of  all  the  facts  abogt  an  applicant  that  might  be  of 
any  possible  iriterest  to  an  employer 

a.  Written  in  logical  concise  form 

b.  Contains  all  the  essential  facts  - 

c.  Decides  whether  applicant  has  the  qualifications 'needed  for  a  particular 
position 

d.  Answer's  questions  employer  may  ask' 

e. ^  Aids  in  filling  out  an  application  *  * 

a.  3 

b.  5  /  / 


c.  6        •  ^ 

d.  1      '  , 

/ 

e.  4  / 

f.  2 

a.  Well  org^inzed 

b.  y^eatly  typed  • 

Error  free 

d.  '    In  outline  form 

e.  Limited  to  one  page,  if  possible 

f.  Honest  aoout  qualifications  and  experiences 

a 

Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  DE  teacher-coordinator. 
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APPLICATIQN  FORM 
UNIT  III 

/ 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  complete  an  applicatfon  form. 
This  Ijnowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent 
on  the^  unit  test.         '  *  / 


"    .  .  ,  SPEC^C  OBJECTIVES  -  ^ 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the/student  should  be  able  to: 

/ 

1.  ,  Define  applicati6iy' form. 

2.  "  .  List  three  of  f(ve  reasons  an  application  form  should  have  sales  appeal. 

3.  List  three  points  to  help  give  an  applicatKDn  form  sales  appeal. 

4.  Select  from  a  list  nine  rules  to  follow  when  completing  an  application  form. 
/  5.       'Complete'  an  application  form. 
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/  APPLICATION  FORM 
/  UNIT  III 

.  SUGGESTED  ACITVITIES 
I       .  ^ 

I 

I.    DE  Teacher-upordir^ator: 

A.  Provide  stiidents  with^  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignnrient  sheets. 
\                C.  .  DIscXjss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.     Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 
E;    ^Give  test. 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  film.) 
II*  Student:* 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  inforrflation  sheet.  ^ 

V 

C.  Complete  assignmetit  sheet.  /  / 

D.  Take  test.  ^ 

'  'JNSTRUCTiaNAL  MATERIALS 

I,    lnclude(|i  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet  \ 

B.  Information  sheet 
'         C.     Assignment  Sheet  ^1 --Completing  Application  Form 

D.  Test 

E.  Answers  to  test     -  ' 
^    II.  Referenced: 

A.    BTackledge,  Walter,  Blackledge,  Ethel,  and  Keily,  Helen.  You  and  Your  Job. 
\^  '    Cjpcinnati,  Ohio:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1967. 


\ 


\ 

\ 


B.    Activities  and  Awards  Program  of  Youth  Activities  for  Oklahoma  D.E. 
.  Students.  iRevised  1972. 
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APPLICATION  FORM  ^ 
UNIT  HI 


'  INFORMATION  SHEET 

I.    Definition  of  application  form-A  form  to  be  filled  out  with  important 
information  when  applying  for  employment 

II.  Reasons  an  application  form  should  have  sales  appeal 

A.  Competition  with  other  applicants 

B.  Promote  outstanding  qualities 

C.  Obtain  job  more  quickly  . 

D.  Receive  a  better  salary 

> 

E.  Rapid  comparison  by  employer 

III.  Points  to  help  give  an  application,  form  sales  appeal 

A.  Always  keep  it  neat  ,  ' 

B.  Be  accurate  *  ^ 

C.  Complete  the  application,  form  by  filling  in  every  blank 

IV.  Rules  to  follow  when 'completing  an  application  form 

A.  Look  over  entire  application  form  before  beginning 

B.  Follow  instructions  carefully  and  exactly     ,  - 

C.  'i  Write  neatly  and  legibly 

/ 

D.  )-ist  all  experience  / 
JE-^  List  all  trammg 

F.  Fill  in  all  blanks 

'  ^1.       Question  is  not  self-related-Write  "not  applicable" 
2.       No  answers-Write  none 

>  « 

^  3.       Asked   expected  ^  salary-Write    "open"    if  not  sure  what  is 

appropriate 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

G.  Use  personal  data  sheet 

H.  Upon  completion 'check -'fornrr  for  completeness,  accuracy,  and  correct 
spelling 

L     Remember,  try  to  sell  oneself  by  the  information  giv6n  on  the  application 
form 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIiflBLE   ,        de  i 

ADPI  IPATIHM    POR^/l  • 
MrrLIUM  1  lUiN  rUnlVI 

'     UNIT  III  ^ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1"C0MPLETING  APPLICATION  FORM 

?  ' 

Complete  this  application  form.  Your  peVsonal  data  sheet  will  be  helpful. 

0°       P""^                     APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Date                                                  Position  aoDlied  for 

Name  Heiqht 

Weiqht '  Aqe 

Address  i 

Telephone  No. 

(Street  or  RFD)  (City) 

(State) 

Previous  address             \  / 

Social 

Security  No. 

Birthdate  / 

Birthplace 

(Month)         (Day)    /  (Year) 

(City)     '  (State) 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY       /       -      '  . 

Female                   /       „Own  home 
Ma\p.                   /  Rent 

Number  and  age  of  dependents: 

.Single                 /           .  RnarH 
M;^rneri            4>               Live  (Parents) 

Relationship  of  dependents. 

Widowed                       With  (Relatives) 
Divorced                        .Purchasing  home 

Business  or  occupations  of  father' 

Seoa rated  / 

(or  Husband) 

• •49-G 


/ 


Interested  in      Temporary  work  Full-time  Part  time^  Saturday  only  

Salary  expected  t  ^  

Are  you  responsible  for  your  entire  support?  Others  who  are  dependent  on^  you  for, 

their  support      Number  Ages  

Nature  of  any  physical  defects  *  

Recent  illnesses   / 

1,  1  :  

Date  of  last  physical  exafnination  ^  ^  ^  


EDUCATION 

Circle  grade 
completed 

Name  oi,  ' 
School 

Location 

Major 
Subject 

Year. 

Graduated 

Elementary 

1 

5 

2 
6 

3  4 
7  8 

i> 

High 

1 

2 

3  4 

•    Business  or 
"  Vocational 

1 

2 

3  4 

College  or 
University 

1 

5 

2 
*6 

^3  4 

•* 

Night  or 
Correspondence 

1 

2 

3/  4 

•i 

Give  deidils  of  any  other  educational  training  _ 
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What  are  your  hobbies'_ 


In  case  of  illness  or  ©onergency,  notify  ,  Name_ 


/  Address. 


Relationship, 


y/hy  do  you  feel  qualified  fof  the  position  for  which  you  are  aylying? 


^Telephone . 


PRgyiOUS  EMPLOYMENT 
employment  first) 


Other  remarks 
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BEST  COPY  AVAiLABLE 
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APPLICATION  FORM 

UNIT  III  > 

I     "'^  ' 

TEST  .  ■  -.  • 

Define  application^form. 

List  three  of  five  reasons  an  application  form  should  have  sales  appeal. 

i 

b.  \ 

c.  ,  ■» 

List  three  points  to  help  give  an  application  form  sales  appeal.  ^ 
a. 

\ 

Circle  the  letter  in  front  of  each  of  the  rules  to  folloW<^when  completing  af 
application  form. 

a.  Fill  out  as  fast  as  possible 

b.  Remember,  try  to  sell  oneself      the  information  given  on  the  application 
form  ^. 

c?     Use  personal  data  sheet 

d.  Upon  completion  check  form  for  completeness,'  acctiracy,  and  correct 
spelling  '  *  ' 

e.  ^List  all  training  *  • 

f.  Fill  in  all  blanks 

g.  List  all  experience 

h.  Follow  instructions  carefully  and  exactly 

i.  Write  neatly  and  legibly 
•  j.  4.00k  over  entire  application  form  before  beginning 

Ustti'S  Assignment  Sheet  #1,  complete  an  application  fornn? 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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APPLICATION  FORM  J> 
UNIT  III 


'ANSWER  TO  TEST 

1.  A  form  to  be  filled  out  w?th  important  information  when  applying  for 
employment  , 

2.  Any  three  of  the  following: 

a.  Competition  with  other  applicants  "  - 

b.  Promote  outstanding  qualities 
^       c.     Obtain  job  more  quickly 

d.  Receive  a  better  salary 

e.  Rapid  comparison  by  employee 

3.  a.  Always  keep  it  n^at 
b.  Be  accurate 

Complete  the  application  form  by  filling  in  every  blank 


J 


I 


Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  DE  teacher-coordinator. 
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.  ^    ■  -     •  JOB  INTERVIEW 

UNIi;iV 

•       ■       TERMJMAL  OBJECTIVE  ,  ' 

■f  ■■  •  .  , 

After  cximpletion  Df  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  select  from  a  list  examples 
of  proper  dres^  ^nd  grooming  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  proper  conduct  during  the  job 
interview  Knowledge  of  this  information  wiil  be  evidenced  by  demonstration  and  by  a 
score  of  eighty-five  percent  on; the  unit  test..    ^  \ 

SPEplFIC  OBJECTIVES 

'  After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should,- be  able  to: 

1.  '     ^i^^e  five  ways  to  prepare  for  the  interview. 

2.  Selecilrom  a  list  eight  ways  to  make  a  good  first  impression  at  the  interview. 

^  '         3.       Select  frorn^s^ .  list  the'  examples;~of~^oper  dress  and  grooming  ^or  the 
c  in^rview.  • 


A\        Identify  examples  a^roper  conduct  during  the  job  interview, 

5.*     Select  from  a  list  the  attitudes  an  employer  looks  for  during  the  job 
interview.     *  \^ 

6        Demonstrate  the.  following: 

a.  Answer  questions  the  employer  might  ask. 

b.  Evaluate  his  conduct  during  the  job  interview  using  the  check  sheet 
provided  in  this  unit. 

.      c.     V9rite  a  fotlow-up  letter. 
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/  JOB  INTERVIEW 
^         UNIT  IV 


SUGGESTED  ;g^CTIVITIES 

I.  DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide  studeots^with  objective  sheet.  ^ 

B.  '    Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Di\^uss  "l^rmation  and  assignment  sheets. 

E.  Ha^^students  role  play  job  interview. 

F.  Have  a  guest  speaker  fron  the  community,  speak  on  the  qualities  and 
qualifications  he  looks  for  in  a  prospective  employee. 

G.  Give  test.  ^ 
(NOT^  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  7o7~lugg'e§t^d  films.) 

II.  Student: 

A.  Read  objectives  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Completec:3ssignment  sheets. 

D.  Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet  - 

B.  Informatioji  sheet    .   ,  -     '      ' '  ' 

C.  AssTgnm^t  sheets.  "  \ 

/  1.'      Assignment  sheet  #1 -Answering  Questions  the  Employer  May^ 

"         Ask"     •  '     ^  /--^ 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2"Evaluating  .the  Job  Interview 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3--Writing  a  Follow-up  Letter 
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D.  Test 

E.  Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

A.  Keily-Walters.'A/oiv  to  Find  and  Apply  for  a  Job,  Second  Edition.  Dallas, 
Texas:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1938. 

B.  Blackledge-Blackledge-Keily.  You  and^  Your  Job,  Dallas,  Texas: 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1967. 

C.  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Course  of  Study. -Sjillwater, 
Oklahoma:  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Curriculum  and  Instructional  ((laterials  Center,  1972. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


JOB  INTERVIEW 
UNIT  IV 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

I.    Ways  to  prepare  for  the' interview 
•  A.    Call  or  write  for  appointment  ^ 

B.  Learn  about  the  company 

C.  Find  out  name  of  interviewer, 

D.  Know  the  kind  of  job  for  which  one  is  applying 

E.  Review  personal  qualifications 
(NOTE:  Use  your  personal  data  sheet.) 

H..    Making     good  first  impression 

A.  Go  alone  fcjr  the  interview  o 

B.  Be  on  time 

C.  Be  careful  of  one's  appearance  * 

D.  Stand  erect 
►    E.  .  Look  f51easarit 

F.  Introduce  oneself  in  a  quiet/easy  way 

G.  Sit  erect  and. avoid  signs  of  nervousness 

H.  Be  ready  t6  take  an^mployment  test 
III.    Proper  dress  and  jgrooming  for  the  interview 

A.  Body  clean,  odor  free>and  freshly  khaven  ^ 

B.  .Hair'^neat,  clean,  arid  trimmed 

C.  Hands  - and  nails  clean  and  in.  good  condition 
.d.'   Make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  * 

E.  '  Teeth  brushed;  mouthwash  used  ' 

F.  Clothing*  cleaned  and  pressed 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


/      G.\   Clothing  conservative  * 

H.  Hosiery  clean  and  free  fro;n  runs 

I.  Socks  c/ean  and  coordinated  with  suit 

7 

J.     Stjpes  clean  and  polished  ^ 
*  IV.    Properi conduct  during  the  intQrview 


A.    Greet  intefrviewer  \yith  warm  smile 

v 

(NOT^:  l\Ar.\  Miss.' l\)lrs\  or  Ms.)' 


B.   <^Call  interviewer  bV  name 


C.  introduce  oneself 

D.  Shake  interviewer's,  h^f^d  firmly  . 

E.  Be  seated  only  after -jhfe  interviewer's  request 
/         .     '  .  '  . 

,    F.'    Sit  and  stand  erect 

/      .      '   G.    Let  employer  tai<e  the  lead  in  conversation 

3      ,  •  / 

,      ^      H.    Ahswer  questions  completely 

*^ 

/  /   I.     Be  polite  and  courteous   .      '    ,  t 

J.     Make  an  extra  e«ffort  to  express  oneself/clearif 
,  K.    Be  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
L^*  Avoid  irritating  or  distracting', habits 

1.-      Smoking,  chewing  gun^  eating  candy 
jiggling  or  squirmmg  Irl  chair- 
M,    Db  not       ^0  flatter  thy  interviewer  ,  . 
N.    Tell  the  trutlT\about -oneself  and  job  experiences 
0.    Be  positive 

P.     Watch  for  a  sign  the  interview  is-  ov^ 
Q;    Thank  interviewer  for  his  tim^e  - 
,R.  .  Leave  promptly  ;  ^ 


er|c     "         '  -       ■  -ik^ 


f  * 


\ 

\ 

informati6n  sheet 

'  \ 

Attitudes  employer  looks  for*  during  the  interview 

A.  Enthusiasm  and  interest 

B.  ^  Dedication  and  dependability 

C.  Alertness  and  quickness  of  mind 

D.  Honesty  and  integrity  ^ 

E.  Desire  to  work  / 

F.  Desire  to  help  others 

G.  Desire  to  improve  oneself  ^' 


I 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 

-  « 
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JOB  INTE-RVIEW 

■  UNIT  IV "  ■    .  : 

\  ■  ;  ■ 

AS^GNMENT  SHEET  #1--ANSWERING  QUESTIONS  THE 
EMPLOYER  MAY  ASK    .  . 


pirections:  Rernember  that  once  you  are  in  the  job  interview,  it  is  your  job  to  '*sell  * 
yourself"  to  the  employer.  You  must  be  prepared  to  answer,  any  questions  that  he  may 
ask  in  a  manner  that  would  leave  a  favorable  impression.  Think  abouteach  of  the  following 
questions.  Then  write  possi^e  answers  to  each  question  remembering  the\direct,  positive, 
and  enthusiastic'  approach/is  the  be^. 


/ 


1 .       Why  do  you  want  to  work? 


2:  '    Ha\j,k  you  had  any  experience  in  this  type  of  work? 


3.       Are  you.  prqj|snt4y  employed? 


'1 


4.       What  hours  could  you  work? 
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JOB  INTERVIEW 


6.       Have  you  participated  in  any  sports? 


7.    /Why  do  you  think  you  might  like  to  work  for  us? 


8.    '  Ho^  feould  you  contribute  to  our  organization? 


copy  muBii 


.  5.       Would  you  be  available ^on  a  permanent  basis  in  June?  ^ 


^'       fidd?  characteri^^w9uld  you  say 'are  necessary  for  success  in"this 


\ 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  '#1 


Do  you  have  any  financial  obligations? 

i 


/ 


Are  you  living  with  your  parents? 


^  Do  you  have  a  steady  girl-boy? 


Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  the  police^  other  than, a  parking  violation? 


Would*  you  be  able  to  work  , all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday? 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 
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15.       Hqw  are  ypu  doing  in  school:  attendance  record?  Grades? 


16.      What  do  you  think  we  should  pay  you? 


17.       What  do  you  hope  to  be  doing  five  or  ten  years  from  now? 


18.      When 'can  you  start  to  work?* 


19.      Do  you  have. transportation? 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2||EVALUATING  THE  JOB  hNTERVIEW  -     ~  - 

"  f 

Do  you  handle  yourself  properly  during  a  job  interview?  Rate  yourself  using  the  check 
list  below.  Then  have  someone  also  rate  you  and  compare  the  two  ratings.  This  should 
help  you  to  identify  those  areas  in  which  you  are  strong  and  those  in  which  you  need 
rmprovemerjfc.  ^  '  "  , 

.  ^         Yes        No    •  Not 

Sure 

How  you  looked:  '  - 

^1.       Clothing  ctean  and  well- 
pressed?  ^      

2.  Clothing  conservative  in 
style  and  color  and 
appropriate  for  applying  / 

for  a  job?  .    ^    

3.  B^cly  clean  and  free*  from  , 

odor?   ^      . 

4.  Hair  trimmed^lean,  combed?        ^ 

5.  Shoes  clean  and  polished?  ^       

^  —  ^_   —  ^ 

How  you  apted:    •  ,  /  - 

6.  JQreeted  interviewer  with  a  '  "  •  ^ 
smile  and  called  f\im/her  by  .  ' 
name?  (jVlr,,  Miss,  Nlrs.  or  Ms.) 

7.  Stated  your  name 


8.  Shook  interviewer's  hand 
firmly? 

9.  Sat  only  when  asked  to  do  so? 

10.  *  Looked. interviewer  in  the  eye?  ^ 
o 

11.  Listened  carefully  to  what 
interviewer  had  to  say? 

12.  Took  the  time  to.  think  questions 
through  before  answering? 


ERJC       .  ^ 


13. 

14. 

15. 

•16. 
17. 
>8. 

19: 

20. 

i 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


Emphasized  what  you  could  do 

for  the  firm  rather  than 

what  the  firm  could  do  for  you? 


Spoke  well  of  previous 
•employers  and  associates? 

Refrained  from  arguing  with 
the  employer? 

Showed  your  desire  to  work? 

Were  courteous  afid-  tactful? 

Were  enthusiastic  ^bout  ' 
school,  work,  and  life  in  . 
general?  ^ 

Asked  questions  about  the  job 
and  the  company?-. 

* 

Were  prepared  to  tel[  the 
employer  how  you'  could  be'  of 
Benefit  to  his  company? 

Did  not  chew  gum,  smoke,  or 
eat  candy? 

Stuck  to  the  point  ap&^. 
answered  the  questions  briefly 
but  completely? 

Thanked  the  interviewer  for 
his  time  before  leaving? 


Left  promptly? 


Total  Poinjts: 


3 


■|ve  yourself  three  points  for  each  "good",  two  points  for  each  "fair",  and  dne  point 
.r  each  "poor".  Add  your  points  for  the  total  score. 


Rating  scale: 


64  -  72  Superipr 

57  -'  63  good 

50  -  "56  fair 

40  •  49  poor 
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'job  f  INTERVIEW  '  ^ 

^  UNIT  IV         .  \  ■ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  *#3-WRITING  A  FOLLOW:UP  LETTER 

Directions: 

•  .>/ 

1.  Write  a  follow-up  letter  thanking  the  employer  for  the  i,nteWiew.  Use  iny  form 
you  wish  or  follow  the  format  of  the  sample  follow-up  letter  on  the  /ext  page. 

2.  Make  sur,e  your  letter  meets  the  following  standards.  , 

a.  Typed  perfectly 

b.  Clean,  neat,  and  attractively  arranged  on  the  paper 

c.  Free  fronn  spelling,  punctuatioriL  and  grammatical  errors  ^ 

d.  Sent  within  a  day  or  two  afte>-the  interview 

3.  Your  follow-up  letter  might  include  the  folloWlig  points: 


a.  An  expression  of  appreciation  for  interviewer's  time  and  interest 

b.  A  summary  of  your  qualifications  and  interest  in  the  position  V 

c.  Your  nanne,  addrass,  and  phone  number  (to  make  it  easier  for  your  employer 
to  contact  you)    '  "  *  c 

Make. l^is  last  Bid  fer  tMljob  a  prim^"^  example  of  your  excellent  work  habits. 
Make^he  letter  as'  clean,  neat,  and  well-worded  as  you  possibly  can.x 


90 


< 


0 
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\  BEST  COPX  MLABLE 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3 


SAMPLE  FOLLOW-UP  BETTER 


.820^Nor^\jyionroe 
Stillwater\0i^lahVna  74074 
Somber  1,  \972 


Mr.  John  Jones 
Personnel  Manager  • 
John*s  Department  Store  ' 
407  Main  Street 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Dear  Mr.~Jones:~" 


r 


Thank  you  for  interviewing  me  for  the  salesman's  job  in  your  store,  I  feel  tf..  working" 
for  John's  Department  Store  would  .be  enjoyable  and  that  I  could  do  the  selling  and 
general  work  which  the  position  requires.  I  hope  to  have  the  ^opportunity  to  prove  my 
worth.  .  'ifr^    ,       -  - 

*  '  *        "  •       •  •»  * 

,  i  The  application  form  you  .gave  me  is  enclosed.  o 

i  •      ■  r  . 

I  Will  be  available  for  work  September  5.  You  may  gaW  me  at  my  home  after  3:30.  The 
number  is  377-3307. 

Sincerely  yours,  i^'^  , 


Miss  Judith  Jamison 


Enclosure 
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,iO&  INTERVIEW 
UNIT  IV 

TEST  ■ 


Name  five  ways  to  pi;epare  for  the  interview. 

a.  ! 

I 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


  ^_ 


^lace^an  "X"  froirToOhe  following  examples  of  ways  to  tnake  a  good  first 
impressioh  at  the  job  interview. 


a.  Introduce  oneself\in  a  quiet,  easy  way 

 b.  Be  on  Jtime         A  .  , 

 c.  Sit  erect  ^nd  avold^'^jns  ^  nervousness 

 d.  If  smoking,  offer  one  to  the  interviewer    ^  " 

 e.  ^Be  ready  to  take  an  employm^rr^test      ^  * 

f.  Stand  erect  - — ^  *  -  \ 

 g.  Make  sure  to  r^d  anything  the  inteiviewer  writes  down 

h.  Look  pleasant  '  , 

^i.  Be  careful  of  one^s  appei^rance- 


J.  'Go  alo|ie  for  th^ interview 


^Circle  the  letter  in  front  of  eadh  of  the  following  ^which  are  examples  of  proper 
dress,  and  grooming  for  the  interview.  .      *  - 

a.  <   Strongly  scented  perfume  or  cologne 

b.  Teeth  brushed;  mouthwash  used 
9.     Shoes  cleaned  and  polished 

d.     Hands  and  nails  clean  and  in  good  condition 


^1 


e.  Hair  neat,  clean,  and  trimmed 

f.  Clothing  conservative 

g.  Clothing  cleaned  and  pressed  *  - 

h.  Body  clean,  odor  free,  and  freshly  shaven  .       '  ^ 

.Place  ar\."X"  in  front  of^^each  of  the  following  which  are  examples  of  proper 
conducf  during  the  job  in^rv^*(9w. 

 a.  Sit  down  if  interv\wer  ,1s  on  the  phone  when  entering  room 

 b.  Be  positive 


J_c>  Try  to  flatter  interviewer 
^d.  Leave  promptly  , 


 _^e.  Be  sincere  and  entjuisiastic 

\ 

 f.>  Watch  for  a  sign  the  interview  is.^ver 

/   g.  Be 'polite  and  courteous  .  * 

{ 

Circle  the  letter'  of  each  item  below  which  is  an  attitud^  the  employer  looks 
for  during  the  interview. 

a.  -     Desire  to  work. alone 

b.  Alertness  anfl  'quickness  of  mind 

c.  Qedication  and  dependability  '  .  * 

d.  >  Sarcasm ^and  impatience  •  ' 

e.  Desire  to  improve  oneself   '  ^      .  ' 

f.  Honesty  and  integrity  \ 

g.  Enthusiasm  and  inlBest^  /  .     ^  ^ 
Demonstrate  the  following:    ^              t  ,  ^ 

a.  Answer  questions  the  "employer  might  ask. 

b.  Evaluate  one's  conduct  during  .the  job  interview^  using  the  check  sheet  ' 
provided  in  this  unit.  /     .  •  ' 

c.  Write  a  follow-up  letter.      '  .  ,  '  -  .  x. 

(NOTE:  If  this  ha§  f)ot  been  accomplishe^d' prior  tp  the  test,  ask  the  instructor  7.^ 
when  the  above  activities  should  be  .completed.)      *  ?    ^  ' 
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6.       Performance    skills    will    be   evaluated   to   the   satisfaction    of   the  DE 
teacher-coordinator.-  '       ^  / 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 
UNIT  V 


TERMINAL  OBJBCTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  ^Tble  to  discuss  the  Social.  Security 
Act  and  ways  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour. Law  applies  to  the  student.  H/shquld  be  able 
to  identify  the  type's  of  protection  he  may  receive  through  these  law^  This  knowledge 
will  be  evidenced  by  a  score  of  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  tes/ 


^  jSPECJFI-C  OBJECTIVES 


After./toaiplfetion  of  this.iinit^  the  s£j4tJeni^  should  be  able  fo: 

Lfst  three  of  the  four  ways  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  applies  to 
the  training  program.  '  \ 

Discuss  the  history  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  when  it  was  passed,  what 
protection  it  o'ffers,  and  Its  major  purpose. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


List  the  divisions  of  the  Social  Security  A'ctr 


Select  from  a' list  the  benefits  whiclvare  paid  frdrn  Social  Security  funds. 


J. 


DE  I  •  77-G 

.  soWal  security  ^  . 

suggested. activities  , 

I. ^  DE  Teacher-Coordinator:     .  ^ 

-  A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  >•  7* 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet.  "  ' 

C.  Discuss  terminal  anb  specific  objectives.        -  ^  * 
D;  Discuss  information  sheet.  ,  > 

E.    Give  test:  '  ^  * 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  vTsuai  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 

II.  Student:^  ,  . 

•AO 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  '  Study  Information  sheet.  . 

C.  Take  testj  .  ^  \ 
>    "                   INSTRUCTIOMAL  MATERIALS 


Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Test 

'D.  .  Answers  to  test 
References: 


^  /  A,    Wage  and   Hours  Public  Contract  Division.     Regional  Director,  34D 

.  .Mayflower  Building,  411  North  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

B.  Social  Security  Administration,  U.S.  Departm^t  of  Health,  , Education,  and 
,         Welfare^  Your  Social  Security.  SSI-35.  Washington^  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 

\  '        '  Printing  Office,  1971.  * 

/ 

C.  Social  Security  Adryiinistration,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, ^nd  . 
Welfare.  Your  Social  Security- Earnings  Record.  SiSI-44;  Washington,  D.C.: 
Gotrernment  Printing  Office,  1970.* 
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SOCIAL  SECum-^ 
UNIT  V,  '■ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

I.  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law 

A.  Provides  minimum  wageVate  and  overtime  standards  ^ 

\     ^  '  •  ^ 

B.  Applies  to  worker  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  such  commerce^ 

Students  are  subject  tp  the  law^'unless  exempt  by  student-  learner  certificate 
D.    Principle  regulations  ^        ^  . 

1.  'Age  restrictions         ^  -  . 

2.  Minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay 

3.  Hours  of  work 

4.  Hazardous  occupations  ^ 

5.  ffi^urance        <  ^ 

6.  Minimum  .wage  exemptions       .  ^    ^  . 
(NOTE:  If  student  does  not  have  a  Social  Security  Card,  see  that  he  gets  one.) 

II.  Social  Security  Act 

A.  Passed  *in  1935  '  |  / 

B.  Provided!' services  and  protection        ^  ^  ^  '      •  j 

1.  Payn^ents  to  elderly 

/  "  '  ^  ^  .    .  ' 

2.  Financial  compensation  to  jobless  workers  during  a  fixed  period 
of  vtir^e  .      .  / 

3.  Aid  to  neecly,  blind,  ag^d,  and  neglected 

C.  Financed  by  a 'payroll  tax  on  both  employer  and  employee.- 

D.  Responsibility  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  collection  of  payroll  taxes 

E.  Amended  in  1938  to  include  survivors*  and  dependents'  benefits 

F.  Made  necessary  by  coijditions  qf  modern  life  and  our  increased  dependence 
on  money  for  income.  .  [  \\, 


ERIC 


INFORMATION  SHEET  . 

G.    Major  purpose  was  to^  prwide  protection  fpr  ojd  age  and  periods  of 
'  unemployment  through  social  insurance 


\Division  of  the  act 

A.  Retirement 

\ 
\ 

B.  ',  Survivors 

C.  Disability 

D.  Health  • 


( 


■J.. 


Benefits  paid  from  Social  Security  funds 

A.  Monthly  retirement  benefits-Pj^yable  in  full'  at  age  65,  reduced  benefits  as 
early  as  age  62  ' 

B.  Monthly  survivors,  benefits  are  payable  to:  - 


1. 
2. 
"  '  3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

'  8^ 


Widow  at  62  « 

Unmarried  children  under  18 

Children  18  or  over  if  disabled  b,efore  age  18 


yVidpw  at  any  age  if  she  is  caring  for  child  under  1^' 
Widow  as  early  as  age  -50  if  £he  has  a  severe  disabilijy 


Dependent  parents  62  or  over 


Dependent  widower  62  or  ove'r 
Extended  to  students  ^gotrrg  to  college 


C.    Monthly  disability  benefits-Payabje  to  one  before  65  if  a  severe  disability 
haSj  lctsfed  at  Iqast  12  months 


D.    Medicare-A  two  part  health  insurance  program  for  older  people 


BEST  cow  AVAIUBIE  ,,.,.3,., 


SOCIAL  SECURITY- 
A  UNIT  V 


TEST)     -         *  .  ^  > 

List  three  ways  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  applies  to  the  training  program. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Discuss  the  history  of  the  Social  Security  Act  including  when  it  ^as  fJass'^clT 
what  protection  it  offers,  and  its  major  purpose.       ^  ^  r'*^^^ 


List  the  divisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  ^ 

.  y  ^    '  •  * 

b.  • 

c.  .  ,  '  ^ 

From  the  following-  list,  select  by  placing  an  "X"  in  front  of  the  item  those 
benefits  which  are  pajd  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

a.  Retirement 


b.  Survivors 

c.  Unemploymen"U 
_d.  Disability  ^  ' 
e.  Medicare  ^ 


•X 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 
^         UNIT  V  ■      V  S 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

1.  Any  three  of  Jhe  following: 

a.     Provides  minimum  wage  rate  and  dvertime  standards 

tx     Applies  to  worker  engaged  in '  interstate  9r  foreign  commerce  <)r  the 
,    production  of  goods  for  such  commerce  '  • 

c.  Students  are  subject  to  the  law  unless  exempt  by  st^udent-  learner  certificate 

d.  Principle  regulations^ 

1)  Age  restrictions 

*2)  Minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay 

3)  Hours  of  work 

'  4)  Hazardous  occupations 

5)  Insurance  '  ' 

s«'      6)  Minimum  wage  exemptibns  ^ 

2.  Discussion  shoOld 'include:    ,    ^        I  ' 

A.  Passed  in  1935  ^ 

B.  Provided  services  and  protection 

'  S 

1)       Payments  to  elderly  )  ^ 


,    2)     -  Financial  compensation  to  jobless  w6rkers  during  a  fixed  period 
of  time  .  '  : 

''  3)       Aid  to  needTT  blin^r  aged,  and  neglected 

C.  ^Financed  by  a  payroll  tax  on  both  employer  and  employee 

D.  Responsibility  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  collection  of  payroll  taxes 

E.  Amended  in  1938  to  include  survivors'  and  dependents'  benefits 

F.  Made  necessary  by  conditions  of  modern  life  and  our  increased  dependence 
on  money  for  income  '     ,   ,  '  ' 

G.  Major  purpose  was  to  provide  protection  for  old  age  and  periods  of 
^       unemployment  through  social  insurance 


n\'   '  -  ■ 
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BUDGETING 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  t,he  student  should  be  able  to  list  his  own  resources  and 
fornrkilate  a  plan  for  rriaking  a  budget  based  on  his  income,  expenses,  and  goals.  This 
knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 
1.        List  four  advantages  of  budgeting. 
.  2.       State  the  three  basic  steps  involved  in  budgeting. 

3,  Name  five  aspects  of  good  money  management. 

4.  List  three  rules  to  u«e  in  spending  money  wisely. 
^  5.       Construct  ea  budget  that  fits  one*s  inconne. 


^  « 
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^  BUDGETING 
UNIT  t 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Teacheij'Coor^iinat^^^ 

A.  Provide  stud'ents  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  "with  infarrnation  and  assignment  ""sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific^  objectives.  ^ 
D     Discuss  mformation  and  assignment  sheets. 

E  Invite  guest  speaker  to  discuss  the  manjigement  of  money. 
F.    Give  test. 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 

II.  Student:  *  . 


A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  i  Study  information  , sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 
^  D.    Take  test. 


V 


f  INiTRUCTlONAL^MA^TERIALS  ' 

\  ' 

I.  ^  Included      (this  unit: 

*  "   A.    Objective  sheet       *       '  '  '  '  '  ^ 

B.  iriformation  sheet 

V 

C.  Assignment  Sheet  #1-Construct  a  Plan  for.  a  Budget 
-D.^  Test 

E.     Answers  to  test 


ERIC 


*f^eferences:  '  .  * 

A.  Kimbrell  Vineyard.  Succeeding  in.the  World  of  Work.  Bloomington,  lljinois: 
McKnight  and  McKaight  Publishing  Company,  1970. 

B.  Price-Musselman-Hall-Weeks.  General  Business  for  Everyday  Livinjg..  Third 
•Edition.  Dallas,  Texas:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966. 

C.  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Course  of  Study.  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma:  .Oklahoma  State  Department .  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1972. 
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UNIT  I 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.    Advanta^ges  of  budgeting 
»    A.    Helps,  one  live  on  money  earned 

B.  Elingipiates  wasteful  habits  of  spendii^  money  * 

C.  Helps  achieve  long-range  plans* 

D.  jpiv^s  valuable  experience  and  develops  competency  in  money  mana^|fe(nent 
IL    Basic  steps  involved  in  bifdgeting 

A.  '  Estimating  income 


7. 


B.     Planning  expenses  for,  estimating  ways  income  is  to  be  used 


"    ,  >  C.     Putting'  the  plan  into  action 
III.    Good  money  management 

A.  Live  within  income  ^  " 

B.  Buy  wisely 

C.  Use  things  bought  properly' 

D.  Set  goals 

E.  S^ve  "  ^ 
^^^JXy—^Rxjde^to  follow  to  spend  money  wisely 

A.  Make  a  sgending  plan 

1.  Buy  what  one  needs  and  wants 

2.  Get  more  for  the  money' 

B.  Think  ahead  and  decide 

1 .       What\  is  needed  now       *     .  . 
^.     Food  ^       *       * » 

b.     Medicine  ,  •  , 

*c. 


Rent 
d.  '  Clothef 


/ 


e-H  / 

0 

■     '      .      \  ■       '      INFORMATION  SHEET 

^      '  '  2.       What  is  needed  later 

/  '       b.    'Gifts  / 
c.     Furniture  ^ 
C.    Try  again  if^  one  plan  does  not  work 


\ 


i 
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BUDGETING 
/  UNIT  I  ' 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEEJ-,  # /--CONSTRUCT  A  PLAN- FOR  X  BUDGET 
Use  the  following  steps  as  ^  guide  to  plan  and  budget  your  income. 


te^s 

STEP  1:  KNOW  WUR-  INCOME 


a./  U|^<^er  "income  from"  write  down  where  you  ^^t  your  money. 

der  "amount"  write  down  how  much  you  get  from  each  place. 
Cy  /n  Md"  all  money  ^-eceived  artd  write  down  after.  "Total." 


1st  WE€K 


... -  vTotal  $ 


AMOUNT 


<1 
i 


2nd  WEEK 


i3 


Incom^'from 


Total  $ 


AMOUNT 


/ 


/  ■ 


J  . 


ASSIGNMEMt  SHEET  #1 


A 


3rd  WEEK 


Income  from 


AMOUNT 


* 


Total  $ 


4th  WEEK 


lncorV»e  from     >  > 


AMOUNT 


Total  $ 


•STEP  2:  KNOW  YOUR  EXPENSES^ 


a.  Some  expenses,  jsuch  as  food  and  carfare,  come  every  day  and  every 
week.  ^ 

b.  Expenses  such  as  rent,  gas,  anjj  water*  come  only.y^ce  a  month. 

(NOTE:  Be  sure  -to  include  rent,  food,  carfare,  cloth^cfeaning,  car  wash, 
church,  sa\/ings,  etc.) 


I  - 


LIST  YOUR  EXPENSES, 
Everything  you  must  buy  and/or  pay  for  this/ month. 

■  -  '    -     ■  A 


ERIC 


BEST  COM  MM"^^ 
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What  it'mjght  cost^ 


^     When  it  must  be  paid 

/ 


STEP  3:  SET  UP  YOUR  SPENDING  PLAN 

a.  After  "income"  write  the  total  ampunt  you  get  each  week  as  you 
,                   figured  in  Step  1. 

b.  Under  "expenses"  write  the  ite\ps  you  will  pay  for  each  week  as  in 
Step  2.  f  ... 

c.  Under  "amount  planned"  write  the  amount  you  plan  to  spend  for 
each  item. 


d.    Under  "aqpount  spent"  write  the  amount  you  didjspend  for  each  item 


ERIC 


>9 


0 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #  1 


\ 


1st  WEEK 


2nd  WEEK 


'  Income  you 'will  get  $_ 
/ 

Expenses  Amt. 

Planned  ■ 


'  $ 


Amt. 
Spent 


Income  you  will  get-*$_ 

41 

Expenses        Amt.  • 
^  Planned 

$ 


Amt. 
Spent 


Total 


Total 


3rd  WEEK 


4th  WEEK 


Income  you  will  get  $ 


E)<penses 


Amt. 
Planned 


Amt. 
Spent 


Income  you  will  get  $ 


Expenses 


Amt. 
Planned 


Amt. 
Spent 


Total 


$ 


$ 


Total 


$ 


$ 


-At  the  en(fcof  the  first  <week,  did  the  "amount  planned"  match  the  "anjount  spent"? 

s 

If  it  did,  you  are^on  your  way  to  managing  your  money.  / 
Complete  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  weeks-you  may  have  to  change  you^  plan. 


1. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


List  four  advantages  of  budgeting. 

a.  . 

b.  ' 
c. 

d. 


DE 


BlitDGETING  7  *•      '    /  ? 

UNIT  I 


TEST 


I  ■ 

/ 

State  the  three  basic  steps  involved  in  budgeting.  '  ' 


a. 
b. 


Name  five  aspects  of  good  \ioney  management. 


a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 


List  three  rules  to  use  in  spending  money  wisely, 
a. 

\^ 

b. 

c.  ^  .  - 

Construct  a  budget,  that  fits  one's  income. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomi^ished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  .above  activity  should  be  completed.) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


DE  I 


BUDGETI 
UNIT  I 


,  ANSWEf?S  TO  TEST 

a.  Helps  one  live  on  tha  money  earned 

b.  Elimmate<^  \A/asteful  habits  of  spending  money 

c.  Helps  achieve  long-range  plans 

d.  Gives  valuable  experiences  and  develops  competency  in  money  management 

a.  Estimating  income 

b.  Planning  expenses  for  estimating  v^ays  iniome  is  to  be  used 

c.  Putting  the  plan  into  action 

i  .  -  , 

a.  Live  within  income  / 

b.  Buying  wisely 

c.  Use  things  bought  prop'erly  ^ 

d.  Set  goals 

I 

e.  Save 

a.  Make  a  spending  plan 

b.  Think  ahead  and  decide 

c.  Try  again  if  one  plan  does  not  work 
Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  DE  teacher-coordinator. 


/ 


2^? 


4. 


\ 
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CREDIT 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIV^e 


After  completing  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  when  to 
use  predit,  to  dfeterpine  the  cost  of  credit,  and  to  tell  how  the  Truth-In-Lending  Act 
affects  him.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit 
test.  . 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  credit  terms  associated  with  credit  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Write  four  guidelines,  f<^  buying  on  credit. 

3.  List  and  explain  the  six  ^C's  of  credit. 

*  -        4,       Name  the  two  basic  ways  consumer  credit  can  be  classified. 

V 

5.  Name  six  nohinstallment  sales  crecjit  plans. 

6.  Calculate  the  difference  in  cost  of  buying<^ on  .single-payment  loan  and 
installment  loan. 

7.  Discuss  in  vyiting  the  Truth-In-Lending  Adt.  <\ 

t ' 


'credit 

UNIT  II 


SUGGESTED.  ACTIVITIES 

t 

L    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 
'  A.    Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 
B.     Provide  "Students 'with  information  and  assignmeitt  sheets. 
X.     Make  transparencies.  ^  ^ 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  ^assignment  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 
II.  Student: 

A.  'Read  objective  sheet.  ■ 
b!    Study  inf6rmation  sheet.        )^  '       -  ' 


C.  Complete  assignment  sheets. 

D.  Take  test.* 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATEJ^IALS 

e 

I.    Included  .in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  Sheet  > 

B.  -  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  Master  #1'-Use  Credit  Wisely 

D.  Assignment. Sheet  #1'-Calculate  Interest  Rates 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test 


ERIC        .  .  x^j^ 


I 
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CREDIT  *        ^  V 

UNIT  II 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  and  definitions  ^  ^  I     "  - ' 


A.  Bill-A  form  generally  used  to  show  charges  for  services 

B.  Budget  plan-A'  type' of  plan  in  which  a  customer  makes  a  purchase>^nd 
pays  for  it  in  equal  payments  over  a  period  of  three  months 

C.  Capacity-The  factor  in  credit  that  has  to  do  with  a  customer's  abilitynAo 
earn       ,    ^  -  • 

»  '     ^  •> 

D.  Character-The  factor  in  credit  that  has  to  do  with 'a  customer's  honesty 
and  probable  willingness  to  pay 

V 

E.  Conditiorral  sales .  contract-An  agreement  whereby  the  buyer  can  take 
possession  of  tl^  article  and  use  it 

F.  Credit-A  promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time  for  something  of  value  that  is 
received  now 

c 

G.  Credit  card-An  identification  card  which  permits  a  person  to  obtain  goods 
and/or  services  on  credit 

H.  Credit  memorandam-A  form  showing  the  detailed  record  of  .returned 
merchandrse 

'I.     Creditor-The  person  who  sells  on  credit  or  makes  a  loan 

J.     Credit  rating-Art  individual's  reputation  for  paying  his  dibts  on  time 

K.    Credit* union-A  cooperative  association  which  accepts  deposits  and  makes 
]  small  loans  to  its members         ^  '  * 

L     Debtor-One  who  borrows  and  promises  to  pay  later 

M.    Discount-The  interest  deducted  in  advance  from  the  totaHmojant  borrowed 

N.    Down  payment-An  amount  of  money  jpe^d  on  tl^e  piiirjchase'  price  of  an 
item  at  the.  time  of  purchase  ^       '  }  rV»A 

•■   •        .  \  \ 

0.    Eridorser-A  person  who  signs  a  note  and  is  responsible  fo^  payment  if  the 
•  original  borrovOer  does  not  pay^  ^  ,     /  ' 

p.     Finance  charge-The  amount  of  money  that  a  merchant  charged  td'^over 
his  cost  of  handling  a  particular  credit  account 


20-H 


'     •    ■  INFORMATION  SHEET  ^ 

^  r  . 

Q.    j^nstallment  buying -The  method  of  purchasing  merchandise  and  promising 
^    to  make  weeklyv  monthly,  or  sometimes  annual  payments  on  it^ 

R.     Mortgage-Something  of  value  pledged^ to ^(hsuVe  payment  qf  a  loan 

S.  Open  charge  account-The  method  of  purchase  ^whereby  the  seller  agrees 
to  let  tHe  buyer  purchase  what  he  warns  during  an  "open"  peStod  and 
pay  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  period/  ^ 

'  '  ^  --"^^  \ 

T.  Proceeds-The  net  amount  of  money  'one  revives  .from  a  loan;  often  the 
discount  is  subtracted  from  the  principal  / 

U.    Promissory  note--A  written  prohiise  to  repay  borrowed  money  at  a  definite        '  \. 


time 


V.     Receipt" A  written  acknowledgment  that  ~ money,  goods,  or^ervices  have 
been  received  '  \,     .  . 

W.    Reposse^'s--The  taking  back -of  merchancHs^  that  ■  was  sold  on  credft  if 
payments  were  not  made  as  agreed^      \j  . 

X.     Retail  credit  bureau-An  organization  which  keeps  records  on  persons  in 
A  a  community  who  have- done  business  on  credit  with  local  firms 

Y.    Security-Something  of  value  pledged  to*  insare  payment  of  a  loan 

Z.     Uncollectible  account--The  amounts  owed  by  credit  customers  who  do  not 

pay  their  bills 
IP 

11.    Guidelines  for  using  credit 

A.  ~  Use  credit  for  items  \^hich  have  a  highar  price  than  one  can  afford  with 

one  or  two  pp^^chjficj^     j     -  ^ 

B.  Use  credit  for  goods  which  have  a  long  useful  life  ^ 

C.  Use  individual  income  as  a  "guide  on  which  to  base  credit 

D.  Make  a  large  down  payment,  reduce  monthly  payments,  and  lower  interest 

E.  Estimate  future  income  and  expense  before  using  credit 

F.  'Avoid  te^mptation  in  using  credit  after  one  item  has  been  paid  off 
III.    Th^si^  C's  tMt  count  for  credit  (Transparency  1)  s 

A.  Character-A  sincere  attitude  ^r  paying  bills 

B.  Capacity-An  ability  to  repay 


er|c      .  XOll 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  "J^ 


C.  CapitaP'-Owning  more  than  one's  debt         ^  ^ 

D.  Conditions-Satisfying  agreements  between  the  parties 
f .    Collateral-Possessions  set  aside  as  security  for  debts 
F.    Common^-sen^'-Ability  to  use  credit  wisely 

(NOTE:  "These  six  'C's  Count  for  Credit"  migjit  be  expfeined  as  ^ach  of  the 
six  C's  is  important.  Use  the  above  definitions  together  and  they  make  a  good 
credit  risk.),      •     *         '  c  f  ^ 

IV.    B^sic  Classifications  of  consumer  credit 

A.  Loan  Credit 

' r  A'     ■  ' 

B.  Installment  credit  ^ 

V.  Noninstallment  credit  sales  plans  ^ 

,      A.    Open  charge  account  >j  '  ^ 

B.  Budget  account  , 

C.  Revolving  charge  accou^ 

D.  •  Travel  |)lans  *  -  ^ 

E.  Bank  credit  card 

F.  Teen-age  account 

VI.  Single-payment  loan  cost  ^  xj^ 
A.e'  Calculated  on  percentage            ,        ^  % 
^B.     Interest  stated  in  dollar  terms                    .  * 

C.  StraigtT\time  -  . 

D.  Formula:  Principal  x  Rate  x  Time 

Example:        Bob  borrowed  $500  from  the  bank  at  5%  interest  for  24 
monthsv 


500  X  .05>x-X 
25  /2  */ 
$50  interest 


22H 


\ 
1 


VI L    Installment  loan  cost 

A,    Calculated  on  unpaid  balance 


«2* 


Calculated^ each  month 
C.     Increases  cost  of  loan 

Example:     *  Bob  borrowed  $500  and  he  must  pay  back  $25  a  mof^th  for  24 
months      *  ^ 

.     $500  -  $25  X  2^        '  ^  .  , 

^      ^    '  $660  •  $500 

$160  interest  «  .  " 

» 

VII L    Truth-ln-Lending  Act  (a  disclosure  law)^*  - 

A,  <l*assed  in  1968  :  ' 

B.  Affects  all  businesses  wlrtfR^  extend  c>edit. 
Discloses  annual  rate  of  interest 
Discloses  annual  amount  of  dollars 

Discloses  total  number  of' dollars  paid  as  finance  charge  • 
Informs  of  disclosure  before  signing 


C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 


ERIC 
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CREDIT  , 
UNIT  II  / 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--CALCULATE  INTEREST  RATES 

Calculate  the  cost  of  borrowing  on  single-payment  loan  in  the  follQwingLprobtems. 

a.  $300  at  6%  interest  for  20  months 

b.  $100  at  6%  for  6  months 

c.  $500  at  10%  interest  for  20  months 
Calculate  the  cost  of  borrowing  on  installment  loan  in  the  following  problems. 

a.  $300  to  be  paid  back  at  $19.24  per  month  for  20  months 

b.  $100  to  be  paid  back  at  $18.15  per  m'onth  for  6  nrionths 

c.  $500  to  be  paid /back  at  $30.92  per  month  for  20  months 


it 


302. 
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CREDIT 
UNIT  II 


'  ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT?  SHHET  #1 


a.  $30.00 

b.  $3.00 

c.  $83.33 

a.  $84.80 

b.  38.90 

c.  $118.40 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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TEST 


/ 
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Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition 

 ^a.  Credit  1. 

b.  Debtor 


T 


c.  Security 

d.  Capacity  A 
^e.  Discount 

J.  Finance  charge 

g.  Proceed's 

^h.  Open  charge  account 

i.  lnstal.yTient  buying 

J.  *Billf  ^ 


7 


6. 
7. 


10. 


Something  of  value  ^ 
pledged  to  insure  payment 
of  a  loan 


A  promise  to  pay  at  a  future 
time  for  something  of  value 
that  is  received  now 

The  method  of  purchase 
whereby  the  seller  agrees 
to  let  the  buyer  purchase 
what  he  wants  during  an 
"open"  period  and  pay  in 
full  at  the  end  of  the 
period  t 

A  form  generally  used  to 
show  charges  for  services 

The  net  amount  of  money  one 
receives  from  a  Joan  after 
the  discount  is  subtracted 
from  the  principal 

One  who  borrows  and  < 
promises  to  payjatec 

The  method  of  pljrchasing 
merchandise  and  promising 
to  make  weekly,  monthly, 
or  sometimes  annual  paymjents 
on  it 


The  factor  in  credit  that 
has  to  do.  with  a  customer 
ability  to  earn  

The  amount  of  money  tha 
merchant  .charges^-to -cover- 
his  cost  of  handling  a 
particular  .credit  account 

The  interest  deducted  in 
advance  from  the  total 
■^amount  bprrowerf^  ^  ^ 


S' 
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^,       Write  four  guidelines  for  using  credit. 


a. 
b. 


/  - 


d. 


List  the  six  C's  and  define  each  in  the  following  phrase:  "These  six  C's  Count 
for  Credit," 


c. 


4.       Name  the  two  basic  classifications  of  consumer  credit. 


b. 


5.      "Name  six  noninstallment  sales  credit  plans. 


a. 


b. 
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6.      Calculate  'the  difference  in  the  cost  of  borrowing  on 
^      .     a.  ^  Single-payment  loan 

b.   /inatallment  loan 

/ 

in  the  following  problem: 

Mr.  Bill  Right  can  borrow  $150  for  6  months  at  10  percent  interest  and 
repay  the  principal  and  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  6  months;  or  he 
can  borrow  $15(Kand  repay  it  in  6  monthly  payments  of  $25  plus  the 
interest. 


7.       Discuss  the  Truth-In-Lending  Act. 


I 


■  V 
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CREDIT 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO  .TEST 


4 


a.  2 

b.  6  , 

c.  1 

d.  8  ^ 

/ 

e.  10  •  '  4» 

f.  9 

g.  5 

h.  3 

i.  7 

j.      4  ■  '  , 

Any  four  of  the  following: 

a.  Use  credit  for  items  which  have>a  higlier  price  than  one  can  afford  to  pay 
with  one  or  two  paychecks 

b.  Use  credit  for  goods  which^  havjB.  a  long  useful  life 


c.  Use  individual  income  as  a  guide  on  which  to  base  credit 

d.  Make  a  large  down  payment,  reduce  monthly  payments,  and  lower  interest' 

e.  Estimate  future  income  and  expenses  before  using  credit  ^ 

f.  Avoid  temptation  in  using  credit  after  one  item  has  been  paid  off 

a.  Character-A  sincere  attitude  for  paying  bills 

b.  Capacity-An' ability  to'repay 

c.  Capital-Owning  more  than  ones  debt  ^ 

d.  Conditions-Satisfying  agreements  "between  the  parties 

e.  Collateral-Possessions  set  aside  as^  security  for  debts 

f.  Common  sense-Ability  to  use  credit  wisely 


erJc  .■  '^"7 
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4t.      a.  Lo^n  credit 

b.  Installment  credit 

5.       a.  Open  charge  account 

b.  Budget  accourvt  > 

c.  Revolving  charge  account 

d.  Travel  plans 

e.  Bank  credit  card 
*f.  Teen-age  account 

.,6.       a.  .Single-payment  loan 
Cost:  $7.50 


150    X  10 
1  100 


X  6 


12 


150    X  1x1 
10 


/$7.50 


1         10  2 
b.  -  Installment  loan  cost:  $26.25 


Discussion^  should  include  the  following:  i 

A 

Passed  in  1968 


Affects  all  businesses  which  extend  credit 

Dia:loses  annual  rate  of  interest 

Discloses  annual  amount  of  dollars 

Discloses  total  number  of  dollars  paid  as  finance  charge 


f.     Informs  of  disclosure  before  signing 


1  . 


^  ^ — .  . 
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•  BANKING  SERVICES  / 
UNIT  III  ' 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE  - 

After  completion  of  this  unit/the  student  should  be  able  to  match  terms  and  definitions, 
name  advantages  of  having  a  checking  account,  describe  the  types  of  checking  accounts, 
identify  the  types  of  endorsements,  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to  lise  checking  account 
forms.  This  knowledge  should  be  evidenced  through  demonstration  and  by  scoring 
eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 

>  -  ■     ■    'J  , 

-  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES    '    ^  ' 

1^  •  •        .  * 

r  After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be-  able  to: 

1.  Match  ten  terms  associated  with  checking  accounts  with  their  definitions. 

2.  Name  two  advantages  of  having  a  checking , account. 

3.  '  List  the  two  types  of  checking  accounts. 

^  4.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  a  checking  account  by  correctly  filling  out: 

a.  A 'signature  card..  ^ 

b.  Deposit  slips. 

c.  Check  stubs. 

d.  Checks.  ^  ^ 

e.  A.t>ank  reconciliation  form. 

f.  Endorsements  of  chec|:s  when  given  the  type  of  endorsement. 


i 
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BANKING  SERVICES  . 
UNIT  III  - 

,  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES^^ 

^  i  '  '  "       *  > 

I.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  ^   .  • 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  a^sigfiment ^'Sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  ^  -        .    ^  ^ 

D.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets.' 

E.  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  a  bank. 

F.  Arrange  field  trip  to  a  local  bank. 

1.       If  a  group  tour  is  impossible,  perhaps  two  or  three  people  could 
make  this  visit  and  report  to  the  class. 


2.       If  there  is  more  than  one  bank  in  the  community,  a  comparison 


might  be  made  between  their  services. 
G.    Give  test.  j 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  1ilms.) 

/' . 

II.  Students: 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet.  /  ^  , 

C.  Complete-  assignment  sheets. 

.  J    ^  ^     D.    T^ke  a  field  trip  to  a  local  bank.  ^  ;  ; 

'      ^      E.    Take  test.  -  ' 

r       .  . 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATE,RIALS  \ 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 
A.  'objective  sheet 
,   B.     Information  sheet  ^  y 
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C.  Assignment  sheets  ^ 

^        1.  Assignr^ent  Sheet  #1--*Endcrrsing  Checks  ;  ^  ^ 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-lndividual  Checking  Account 

D.  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

E.  Test^  -  ,  •  , 

F.  Answers  to  test 

II.  References:'  '  ^  '  '  *» 

A.  Parsky,  Larry  M.  Mathematics  for  Everyday  Living,  Bool<  VII,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania:  Mafex  Associates,  Inc.,  Box  519,  1969. 

B.  Alft,   Elmer   C.   Your  Oklahoma  Banks.   Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association. 

III.  Optional  teaching  aids-Pamphlets  ^ 

I  '  '  •  ^' 

A.  Teacher's  Guide[to  Baqking 

B.  Students  Guide  to  f  Banking  '  .  '  ^ 

C.  Using  Bank  Services  .  '  •  •  ^ 

D.  '  The  Story  of  American  Banking 

E.  Personal  l\/loney  Management  '  * 

(NOTE:  The  five  booklets  above  are  available  in  quantity  through  your  local 
commercial  banker  he  will  order  from  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association,  643  N.E. 
41,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73102.) 

F.  Know  Your  Money,  Treasury  Department,  U.S.  Secret  Service.  6 

(NOTE:,  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.) 

G.  4000  Years  of  Banking,  The  National  Cash  Register  Company,^  Dayton, 
Ohio.  I       '  •  ^ 


i 
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BANKING  SERVICES 
UNIT  III 

INF0RMATION  SHEET  . 

I.    Terms  and  definitions  ' 

A.  Account-A  record  of  all  financial  transactions  and  the  dates;  shows  the 
current  balance 

B.  Account  number-Numerical  identification  given  to  a  bank  account 

C.  Balance-Amount  of  money  in  a  checking  account  , 

D.  Bank  statement-Bank's  record  of  deposits  made  and  checks  drawn  (cashed) 
against  the  checking  account 

E.  Cheqk-Written  ordej  presented  to  a  person's  bank  to  pay  money  to  someone 
else 

F.  Checking  account--An  account  where  a  depositor  may  write  checks  against 
money  on  deposit  in  the  accpunt  ^  i 

G.  Currency-Paper  money     '  ^  ' 

H.  Deposit-To  put  money  into  a  checking  derfount  .  o 

^         1.     .Endorse-Paye6  puts  his  signatu^  on  the  backjof  the  check  so  he  can  cash 
it  V 

J.     Endorsement-Payee's  signature  on  ^the  back  of  the  check 

K.    Payee-Person,  firm,,  or  organization  to  whom  the  check*  ii  made  out 

L.    Service  charge-Cost  charged  by  tfje  bank  for  maintaining  the  checking 
account         '  ^ 

M.    Abbreviated  date-The  month  is  written  either  as  a  word  abbreviation  or 
a  number,  ablpreviation  ^  * 

IL    Advantages  of  having  a  checking  account  #      '  ;  \ 

A.  .   Money  can  be  lost  or  stolen,  but  a  check  can  have  payment  stopped     ^  . 

B.  Bills  can  be  paid  by  mail         '       >  /  ^ 


CS^/K  check  can  be  written  for  any  amounV^f  money  in  the  checking  account 
D.    CanB^led  checks  serve  as, proof  of  payment 
^  E.     Checks  can  only  be  cashed  AA/heh  properly  endorsed 


V 


erIc  ^'^ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


III.    Types  of  checking  accounts 
A.     Individual  ^ 

1.       Only  one  person  can  legally  write  checks 
Usually  used  by  single  people  ' 


B. 


2. 

Joint 
1. 
2. 

IV.  "  Signature  ■  card 

A'.  Must  be  filled  before  you  open  a  checking  account 
B.  Procedure 


Two  or  more  persons  can  legally  write  checks 
Most  common  with  married  peoplf 


(1) 
(^) 

(3) 
(4) 

(3) 
(6) 
,|T) 
(8) 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Print  full  name  on  line  1 
Print  address  on  line  2 


\ 


Print  name  of  the  place  where  you  work  on  the  first  part  of 
line  3        ,  » 

/Write  signature  on  the  second-part  o^'line  3;  same  signature  should 
be  used  in  writing  all  checks 

If  opening  a  joint  account,  -^e  other  person  must  print  his  place, 
of  employment  and  write  his  signature  on  line  4 

Print  name  and  address  on  lines  5,  6,  7,  and  8  the  way  you  want 
your  name  and  address  to  appear  on  all  checks,  if  you  want 
specially  printed  checks 


Example; 


A.CCOUNT  NUMBER  0031-2555-1 


_ADDRESS_/jy5  4  \/[^^^^  &ru^n^   /?rr,7ly^^  /23^3  ' 

EMPLOYMENT  ^  \  SIGNATURE 


McLch^ne     Tool  I  >o    it      z_  ^ 

EMPLOYMENT f  ^ 

S/yi^'-^lx    yir^/t'^s^  Sfor-e 
^JlOl  /V/a/.  Town 


5.  - 
6. 


V   J 

ACCOUNT  CAPTION  AND  ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
X 


The  First  National  Bank  authorizes  to  recognize 
the  above  signature  (s)  m  payment  of  funds  ortrans- 
actions  or  otner  business. 


ERLC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

V.    Deposit  slip       y      *  \  ^ 

A.  Fill  out  in  order  to  puf^ash  'or  checks  in  checking  account 

B.  Procedure 

1.       Print  full  name  on  line  1        ^  .  - 

Print^'address  on  ^e  2  '  ' 

Print  account  number  on  line  3  (assigned  by  the  bank) 
Print  the  .date  on  line  4 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


'  •    .  ••  1 

Put  the  acpoi/nt  of  paper  money  where  "currency"  is  printed 

Put  the  amount  of  cents  where  "coin"  is  printed 


List  each  check  separately  on  the  lines  *here  "checks"  iSijafhnted 

Add  the  total  amount  money  deposited  (cufreVncy,  coin,  and 
checks)  and  place  this  answer  on  line, ,8      ^  \^ 


9/     'If  the  bank  teller  is  to  give  you  back  som^  mdney,  he  mus't  list 
'  this  amount  of  money  on  line>-^v  ^  ■ 

10.*  To  get  the  total  of  the  depositf  the  telle^  must  subtract  the 
ajnount  on  line  5  from  line  4  ai^d'^^wni^^  total  deposit  on 
line  10 


Example: 


Deposit  To  The  Account  Of 
/?Q<)gr-i-    k.  Doe. 


Date     ^u^.      J I 


Ch«cks  and  other  it«mt  tr*  rtcttvcd 
for  depoBtt  subject  to  th««t«rfflft  tnd 
condtUont  of  thtt  b«nk'*  colUctton 

19  7 


DEPOSITED  IN  4 
TIRST  NATIONAl-  BANK 
D^etrolt,  Michigan 


•  CURRENCY 
COIN 
CHECKS 

DOLLARS 

CENTS 

1S 

TOTAL  OF 
ABOVE  ITEMS 

.    LESS  CASH 
RECEIVED 

>  AMOUNT 
OP  DEPOSIT 

(5)  , 

(6)  ^ 
(7) 

"  ■ 

(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


VI.    Check  stub  ,. 


A.  One's  record  of  money  deposited  or  spent 

B.  .  Should  be  filled .jfjut  befo^  the  check  is  written 


9  If 


INFORiVlATION  SHEET 


Procedure 


1.  Write  the  check  number  and  the  amount  of  the  chpck  on  the 
top  line 

'  2.  ,     Write  the  date     ^  >  .x/ 

f 

3.  Write  the  name  of  the  person  6v  comp^any  (payee)  to  whom  the 
check  is  written ' 

4.  Write  the  purpose  of  the  payment 

5.  Enter  the  balance  of  the  checking  account("Balance  Carried 
Forward"  from  the  previous  check  stub)  after  the  printed 
"Balance  Brought  Forward" 

6.  If  a  deposit  was  made,  enter  the  amount  after  "Amount 
Deposited" 

7.  To  get  total,  add  "Amount  Deposited^  to  "Balance  Brought' 
Forward" 


8.  Enter  the  amount  for  the  check  after  "Amount  This  ChecC 

9.  .  To  get  "Balance  Carried  Forward"  subtract  "AmountThis  ChecK" 

from  the  "Total'i 


Example: 


 O^y^^^/  19-- 


Fof  _^  s>  ^J" 


Ba!.  Brought 
Forward 

Amount 
Deposited 

OQ 

Total 

/jr? 

on 

Am't.  This 
Check 

oo 

Bal.  Carried 
Forward 

^9 

OQ 

(2) 

,(3) 
(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
<7) 
(8) 

(9) 
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VII. 


Check 

A.  Fill  out,  sign,  and  rennove  fronv  the  stub 

B.  Use  ^ak,  write  legibly,  and  do  not  nnark  over 

(INIOTE:  If^you  make  a  mistake,  te^r  up  the  check  and  start  over  void 
that  stub.) 

C.  Procedure 

1.       Number  your  checks  in  order 

a.  Helps  keep  them  in  order 

b.  Helps  identify  lost  or  stolen  checks 
Write  the  date;  this  should  be  the  date  the  check  is  written 


^2. 
3. 


5. 


ix^ple: 


Write  the  name  of  the  payee  after  the  printed  word^  "Pay  to 
the  Order  of* '  ^  '  ^ 

Write  the  numerical  amount  close  to  the  dollar  sign 

WrifTthe  amount  in  words  beginning  as.far  to  the  left  as  possible 

(NOTE:  The  numerical  amount  and  the  amount  in  words  nnust 
be  the  same.) 

•Write  your  legal  signature  at  the  bottom  right  of  the  check 

fNOTE:  T^is  signature  rtiqst^be  the  sam§  as  the  one  written  on 
the  signature  card.)  *   ^ 


I. 


No.  /Oj;  %/^?.  ^ 


To  JU..  L.^JL. 


Bal.  Brouglit 
Forward  jp 
Amount 
Deposited 

Total 

Am't.  Thjs 
Check 

Bal.  Carried 
Forward 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


PAY 
ORDK 


J^^,^/.rJ  ^^J^   1  DOLLARS 


2£j 


Robert  Sammuels 
Rita  Sammuels 


Acrounl  No,  (j 


(1) 

(2) 
(5) 


(6) 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
Reconciling  the  bank  statement 

A.  Bank  statement  sent  out  each  month'with  the  canceled  checks  paid  during 
that  month 

B.  v    Should  be  conr^ared  with  your  records 

C.  Procedure  ^ 

1.  "^/Arrange  canceled  checks  in  numerical  ord^lOI,  102,  103,  etc. 

2.  Match  ^each  check  wth^Jj^^heck  stub 

a.  Compare  the  amount  on  the  check  with  the  amouht*on  the 
check  stub"  to  make  sure  they  are  the  same 

b.  Place  a  check  mark  on  each  stub  that  has  a  canceled  check 

3.  Stubs  'Without  checks'  mean  that  the  bank  has  not  received  the 
checks  yet 

^  -        ,     "a-  ..These  are  cajled  "oi^tstanding"  checks 

b.     List  and  total  these  on  the  bank  reconciliation  form 

4.  If  all  deposits  were  not  shown  on  the  statement/total  these  and 
write  this  total  on  the  bank  reconciliation  .form/''  .  ' 

5.  \AArite  dowp  on  the  bank  reconciliation  the  check  stub  balance 
from  the  last  check  stub—  ^  '      -11  . 

6.  Follow|the  procedures  outlined  on  th|kbank  reconciliation  form 

7.  The  J|orrected  check  stub  balance"  and  the  "corrected  bank 
^  _      J^a^giJikntJbaiance"  on  the  bank^  reconciliation  form  should  be 

the  same  amount  '         '     -r*--;--^.^  ^ 


(NOTE:  If  these  two  amounts  are  not  the  same  and  your 
computation  is  correct,  then  the  bank  should  be  notified 
immediately  to  check  for  an  error  in  their  records.) 


Example: 


EXAMPLE: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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BANK  STATEMENT 


FIRST  NATIOI^^  BANK 
Del  roil,  MichigarT^ZZb 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ailan  R.  Svi.eet 
2ni  Brooks  Road 
Hun.nmgior.  'Aoods,  Michigan 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER 


0031-2211-6 


STATEMENT  PERIOD 


S-1-69 


^31-69 


NUMBER 

2 

8 

Deposits 

Checks 

Prev lous 
Balance 


s.oo 


Deposits 


Checks 


$257.31 


Service 
Charge 


5,80 


Present  Balance 


PLEASE  EXAMINE  AT  ONCE    REPORT  ANY  ERROR  DIRECTLY 
TO  OtR  At'DITOR  *1TH1S  FIVE  (5)  DA\S. 


it 


BANK  HH:CQNCILIAT10.\  r  OR.M 


1     CHECK  STUB  BALANCE 

.\    Ltrss  Ser^.ce  Cr.argf 

B    Correcttrc  C.'^clk  S'^d  Ba.ar.ce 
(S  ^b'  Td  c  t  S e  r  .  c  e  C  '".a  r  u<r 
T'orr  T  r.t:  Cn,t:ti<  S' ub  5 a  . a  n c  tr 


I 


BANK  STATE.V.ENT  5^LA.">GE 

A    To:ai  Outsta ^.G.'^*^  DepOi,.:s 

3    (A.CG  Cutatcir.c.n^  Dtpo^.ts  To 
B<ir.k  Sta'emer.'  B^i.ance  ) 

C    wtrss  Outstar^G.r^  Checks 

\^       _  S  

S  

s  : 


No 
No 


Tota.  Oa's^r^d  r.t:  Cr.ecks 

D.  CorrtiC'ec  Bank  St<itemen* 
Balance  (Subt  rac  •  Tota. 
Gutst^r.G.n^  C  r>f  c  k  To' d  i 
F  r  om^ns*A  e  r  B  )  » 


%  


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Types  of  endorsements 

A.    Blank  endorsement  ^  \ 

1.  Payee  signs  his  signature  on  the  top  of  the  back  of  thfe  check 

2.  If  lost,  the  check  could  be  cashed  by  tHe  finder  just  by  adding 
^                 his  endorsement  ^ 

Example:  '  ^  ■  ^ 


B.     Restrictive  endorsement  ' 

1.  Made  when  a  check  is  to  be  deposited  into-  an  account 

2.  Write  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  check^"Pay  to  th^  (name 
of  the  bank)  for  deposit  only"  and  then  sign  name 

?  

.3.    »  If  lost,  no  one  can  cash  this  check  because  it  can  only  be  deposited 
into  the^  payee's^ account 

,  Example:  * 


I        —  A 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


C.     Full  endorsement 
"1. 


2. 
3. 


Foment  of  the  check  is  made  only  to  a  specific  person  or 
Company 

If  lost,  Tfie  check  cannot  be  cashed  by  the  finder 


Write  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  check  "Pay  to  the  order 
of  (name  of  person  or  company)"  and  sign  nartie 


Example: 


ERIC 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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BANKING  SERVICES 
UNIT  III 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--END0RSING  CHECKS 


In  the  blank  under  each  endorsement  below,  write  the  kind  of  endorsement 
shown.  (Blank,  restrictive,  or  full) 


pQju  to-  ifu  (ytdzA. 


B. 


H. 


4^ 


3^1 
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BEST  COPY  AVAilABlE .  assignment  sheet  #i 


Endorse  the  checks  below  as  indicated  and  in  the  space  under  each  check  write  ' 
the  kind  of  endorsement 

a.  Pay  to  the  City  Bank  for  deposit  only,  Paul  Price 

<* 

b.  Pay  to  the  order  of  Sam  Coffey,  Charles  Hughes 

c.  Jack  L.  Brown 

d.  Pay  to  the  order  of  Best's  Department  Store,  Bob  L.  Alexander 

e.  .   Pay  to  the  National  Savings  and  Loan  Association  for  deposit  only,  Howard 

Kirk 

f.  Mary  Hunter  ,  . 


A.. 


E. 


^  ^      ifc  '4  ^ 


v 

IN 


ERIC 
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tfBV^  BANKING  SERVICES 

UNIT  III 

•/     ASSIGI^ENT  SHEET  #2-INDIVIDUAL  CHECKING'  ACCOUNT  ^ 

Gary  iones  wants  to  open  an  individual  checking  apcount.  Use  the  following 
information  to  fill  out  a  signature  card: 


NAME:  Gary  M.  Jones 


ADDRESS:  12  Pryor  6rive,  Elkburg,  Oklahoma  43210 
i>. 

PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT:  Harry'.s  Auto  Sales,-  1114  West  Seventh,  Elkburg, 
Oklahoma  43210 

^  -  "  ■■  ■ 

ACCOUNT  NO.:  1002-4444-7 

Fill  out  the  necessary  forms  deposit  slips,  check  stubs,  and  checks  for  Mr.  Jones 
as  follows: 


On  October  1,  197_,  Gary  M.  Jones  deposited  $15.00  in  currency,  4.43 
in  coin,  and  checks  fqr  $102.14  and  $12.52. 


b.  Mr.  Jpnes  wrote^a  check  for ^75.50  for  a  car  payment  to  Westwood  Loan 
Colnpany  on  Octo^r  1,  iQT^.'^This  is  check  no.  101. 

c.  Dr.  Ralph  tewis  tioeived  a  cFiecfe  for  $1B.00"for  an  office  call  on  October 

2, 197  .  -    ^  '  ~  '      ,      -  V  ^ 

d.  On  October  5,  l97_^Mr;  Jones -wrote  a  cheek  to  Smith's 'Garage  for  car 
repair  in  -the  amount  of  $20.75.  -  , 

'  e.     On  dctober  8,  197^7  Mr. ''Jones 'deposited  $fty.00^in  currency^lnar  a-cf§ck 
,    for^$103.-52.     ^  ^  H 

^  f/  ^"SirTJones  v^^bte  a  ?heck  to' Federal  Oil  Company  for  $13.96  for  payment 
of  bill  on' October  197_. 

g.  On  October 'l2,  197_,  Mr.  Jones  wrote  a 'check  to  Glen's  Service  Station 
for  an  oil  and  filter  change.  The  check'  Was  for  $7.75. 

h.  Mr*.  Jones  bought  a  coat  from  Biack's  Men's  Wear  on  October' 14, 197_. 
He  wrote  a  check  for  $29.95.       '  ' 

i.  On  October  15,  197_,  Mr.  Jones  wrote  a  check  to  Flynn's  Department 
Store^for  $32.12.  He  bought  some  shirts. 


jMr.  Jones^'^  to  have  new  lenses  for  his  eye  glasses  on  October  20,  197_^ 
he  wrote  a  check  to  Oklahoma  Optical  Company  for  $24.00  for  these  lenses. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER 


,  NAME 


ADDRESS 


EMPLOYMENT 


SIGNATURE 


EMPLOYMENT 


SIGNATURE 
X 


ACCOUNT  CAPTION  AND  ADDRESS 


5.. 

6.  . 
7., 


The  First  National  Bank  authorizes^  to  recognize 
th^  above  signature  (s)  in  payment  ci  funds  or  trans- 
actions or  otner  business* 


CURRENCY 
^  COIN 
CHECKS 

DOLLAIIS ' 

CENTS 

TOTAL  OF 
ABOVC  ITSM^ 

;  ^jt^srcASH 

niECtJVED 

:^       e  ^ 

AMOUNT 
•  OF  DBFOStT 

Deposit  To  The  Account  Of 


(ADDRESS) 


ACCOUNT 

NUMBER 

Date 

19 

Check*  end  other  ittm*  f  rtctiv*d 
for  dtpoait  Subject  to  tht  t«nn«  tnd 
condition*  ol  this  b«nk*ft  collection 
t(rttm«nt  ^ 


DEPOSITED  IN 
FIRST  I^AXIONAL  bA"NK 
Detroit/ Michigan 


Deposit  To  The  Account  Of 


(NAHZ) 


"  CURRENCY 
1  COIN 
I    •  QHECKS 


ACCOUNT 

NUMBER 

Date 

19 

Ch*ck«  and  6th*r  it«m«  «•  r*c«tv*d 
for  d«po«it  aubjcet  to  th«  ttrma  and 
condition*  ol  Oil*  b«nk*«  col^ction 
•Krt«tn«nt 


DEPOSITED  IN 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Detroit,  Michigan  ' 


TOTAL  OF 
ABOVE  rr«M> 


RECEIVED 
AMOUNT 

OF  DEyotrr 


DOLLARS^ 


CENTS 


,5 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 
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mil  Hf*un9 


Mo  ,,  .  f 

ft 

Datc 

To 

• 

Worn 

kM.  Met  foa» 

Mil  tM»  cHca 

U4,  m»*  *m* 
mi  M*OW*l» 

MiT  MrafCa 


ratM 
MTT  n«  (■((> 


OULOER  J#ANK 

a/ndcJ^ui^  ^T^^^Of^  Tulsa,Okla._ 

Pay  to  thc,  ,   \  ^.^'f 


J9  


861263 
1062 


ouloer'  J#ank  , 


Pay  to  the 

OMOtMOr 


7^ 


J  J9_:   1062 


.OOLLAKft 


OULOCR  0ANK 

omcLCyAuMt  (xnnjlicut^  tulsa. 


Okla  , 


J9  


86-1263 
1062 


f^AY  TO  TMt 

OMoenor  . 


_DOLLA^ft 


J#ouLoeR  A 


  _ANK 

-V        a/ndCyAuA^  (xfm^ia/>7^  tul«a.okla 


Pay  to  THt 
onoi«or_ 


-19.,   1062 

 5  
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


tow  Mot  >«•» 


M(  »*«f  '0*0 


( 


f&f«« 


OULDER  tfANK 


TuuSA.  Okla 


Pay  to  tmc 


i:iQ&e"aaE,5i: 


OULDER  J#ANK 


'Tulsa,  Okl/k  .  _ 


Pay  to  tmc 
ORDfROf  _ 


i:io&a^>'i?E,5i: 


B  ^B 

wru£(IyA4jUil/  (xmt^iom^'     Tulsa.okl-a  . 


Pay  to  tm« 
OROCROF  


5^ 


^   i:ioE»e4i'ie6.5i:  ^ 


861263 
J9  ,      JO  6  2 


-OOttAfVS 


861263 
1062 


86-I26S 
1062 


.Dollars 


OULDER  OaNK  ^  '  *^  J  ^  »^  -  I'  ^6-1263 
cmdCZ/AuiV  (3nnjtia/n^  '    Tulsa^okl*   .  i<>      *    ^  I062 


Pay  to  THt 
OROf  R0'_ 


ERIC 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


Mr.  Jones  received  this  bank  statement.  Reconcile  his  check  stub  balance  with 
the  bank  statement  balance  on  the  bank  reconciliation  form. 


(NOTE;  Use  information  from  part  1 

BANK  STAT 


A. 


1 


2 


>acidv2  of  Assignment  Sheet  #2.) 

EM^T  \ 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK'/  ^' 


Mr.  Gary  M.  Jones 
12  Pryor  Drive 
Elkburg,  Oklahoma 


43210 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER 


1Q02.4444-7 


STATEMENT  PERIOD 


10-1-7,  -  10-31-7^ 


NUMBER 

z 

7 

Deposit^ 

Checks 

Previous 
Balance 


$.00 


$243.61 


PLEASE  EXA 
TO 


Checks 


^219.03 


Service 
Charge 


$.50  , 


Present  Balance 


$24.oa 


AT  ONCE,  REPORT  ANY  ERROR  DIRECTLY 
R  AUDITOR  WITHIN  FIVE  (5)  DAYS. 


BANK\RECONCILiATIQN*FORM 


I.    CHECK  STUB  BALANCE\ 

^   A.-  Less  Service  Charge 

.    B.  Corrected  Check  Stub  BaUjricex 
(Subtract  Service  Charge 
From  The  Check  Stub  Bal 


i lance,,  f  \  ^ 


n.    BANK  STATEMENT  BA^-'ANCE 

A.  <  Total  Outstanding  Deposits 

B.  (Add  Out st^ndirig  Deposits  To 
Bank  Statement  Balance.)' 

C.  Less  Outstanding  Checks:  ./ 
No.   $  

No.   $_ 

'No  $;  4^ 

0  Total  Outstanding  Checks 

*  \ 

*  D.  Corrected  Bank  Statemeai 

Balance  (Subtract  Total ^ 
Outstar^ding  Check'TotTl 
From  Answer  B) . 


9^ 


I 


J; 


.    '         BEST  COPY 


\1 


BANKING  SERVICES 
'  '  UNW  III 


^  .    •    ;  ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 

Assignment, sfieet  #  1  .»• 


2. 


a. 

Blank 

b. 

'  Restrictive 

c.  • 

Full. 

d. 

Full 

e. 

Full 

T. 

Dldniv 

g- 

Restrictive 

fi.  , 

Full 

a. 

Restrictiye 

b. 

Full 

c. 

Blank 

nFuII 

Restrictive 

f.  ^ 

Blank 

.Assignment  Sheet  #  2 
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BEST 


COPYJWAtUBLE 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER  /^O^  ~  '/WV  -? 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


EMPLdYMENT 


MENT       ^  ^N?fURE 


EMPLOY^iENT 


fSIGNATlW 


ACCOUNT  CAPTION  AND  ADDRESS 


The  First  National  Bank  authorizes  to  recognize 
the  above  signature  (s)  in  payment  of  funds  or  trans- 
actions or  otner  business. 


2. 


Deposit  To  The  Account  Of 


CURRENCY 
COIN 
CHECKS 


Chackt  and  oth*r  Itamt  tra  racalvad 
for  deposit  tubjact  to  tha  tafms  aiid 
conditions  of  this  bank's  collaction 

DEPOSITED  IN 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Detroit,  Michigan 


TOTAt  OF 
ABOVC  ITlMt 


tESt  CASH 
JtEClIVEO 
AMOi/MT 

or  01  POSIT 


DOLLARS 


/  So 


CENTS 


0<D 


£3_ 


Deposit  To  The  Account  Of 


 conditions 

D»te/Z^.;^^^/  197 


Chacks  and  othar  Itama  ara  racalvad 
fordaposit  aubjact  to  tha  taffns  and 
conditiona  of  thia  bank'a  coUaction 


DEPOSITED  IN 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BaVjK 
Detroit^  Michigan 


r 

currency 
coin' 

^^/CHECKS 

1  ri 

DOLLARS 

CENTS 

<><? 

/OA 

J 

TOTAt  OF 
A90VB  ITEMS 

\  - 

,  1 

leis  cash 
Iecbived 

AMOUNT 
or  DEPOSIT 

ERIC 


3^1 
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BEST  COPY  RVAIIABIE 


TO 


^c>2.  ,.7 


I  I  M»OVTt« 


•  1  {>«{• 


521 


...  ^  ,.7 


1  ~;^f 

'  0<r«VMO 

2Z 


ancLoJAuAt'  {xn?t^bo/f^     tulsa.Okla    uyc/t  /  19.Z  


86M263 
1062 


i:iOE,2"<i2Ei3i: 


f  66M263 


Moulder  Mank  /fJ  ^ 

WnaL(2JAhj6t>  (xm^iio/n^     tulsa.oku*  .  .y^^^^^^  i9lZ_L  ^^i062 


OULDER    0ANK  ^    >r  -        "-  '"^ 


Pay  to  The 


  1062 


\J(i>'^-£ykC^  ^!?L^njst^  ^^^^^^ 


OULDER    0A>4K  /7?^  /7 


•-^  86-1263 


1062 


1:  10  6  2'"  ^^-6-31: 


'ERJC 


3)0 


60- H 


JLO 


7^ 


«<iSi£lAl_  ..Z_ 


7^ 

7<5> 

86-1263 
1062 


OULOCR    0ANK  //?  V  / 

'o;;?;o'.  ^.^LcA:^  77->^J^  J^yy^^  s^^r^ 


1062 


OULOCR    AaNK  .  86126? 


i:  IDE.    1 2E> 


86-1263 
19/1   f062- 


OULOCR    0ANK  '  V 

^  ^^Zyf^.^  ^^^^^^  ~ 
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BEST  C0Py\\VA1LABLE 


BANK  STATEMENT 


firSt  national  bank  ' 


Mr.  Gary  M.  Jones 

12  Pryor  Drive 

Elkburg,  Oklahoma  43210 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER 


T002^4444-7 


STATEMENTTERIOD 


lO-l-?-.-  10-31-7^- 


NUMBER 

2 

7 

Deposits 

Checks 

Prev  lous 
Balance 


Deposits 


Checks 


Service 
Charge 


Present  Balance 


s.oo 


$243.61 


$219.03 


$.50 


S24.08 


PLEASE  EXAMINE  AT  ONCE     REPORT  ANY  ERROR  DIRECTLY 
TO  OUR  AUDITOR  4ITHIN  FIVE  (S)  DAYS 


BANK  RECONCILIATION  FORM 


CHECK  STUB  BALANCE 

A    Less  Service  Charge 

B    Corrected  Check  Stub  Balance 
(Subtract  Ser ^  :ce  Charge 
From  The  Check  Stub  Ba lance  ) 

BANK  STATEMENT  BALANCE 

A.  Total  Outstanding  Deposits 

B-w  (Add  Outstandmg-Bcposits  To 
Bank  Statement  Balance  ) 

C    Less  Outstanding  Checks 

No.   $  

No.  '  $  

No.    


Total  Outstanding  Checks 

D.  Corrected'Bank  Statement 
Balance  (Subt ract  Total 
V  Outstanding  Check  Total 


BEST  COPY  AVAUJ\BLE 
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BANKING  SERVICES 
UNIT  III 


TEST 


1. 


Match  these  terms  to  the  cprrect "definition.  Wrife  the  number  of  the  correct 
definition  in  the  blank. 

\ 

1. 


a.  Account 

b.  Account  number 
'c.  Balance 

d.  Bank  statement 

e.  Check 


"  f.  Checking  account 


^g.  Deposit 

h.  Endorse 

\ 

J.  Endorsement 

j.  Service  charge 


Alt  account  where,  a  ^ 
depositor  may  write  checks 
against  money  on  deposit 
in  the  account 


2.  Cost  charged  by  the  bank 
for  hnaintaining  the  checking 
account 

3.  To  put  money  into  a 
checking  account 

4.  Amount  of  money  in  a 
'      checking  account 

5.  Numerical  identification 
given  to  a  bank  account 

6.  ^  Payee!s  signature  on  the 

back  of  the  check 


A  record  of  all  financial 
transactions  and  the  dates; 
shows  the  current  balance 


9. 


Bank's  record  of  deposits 
made  and  checks  drawn 
(cashed)  against  the 
checking  account  / 

Payee  puts  his  signature 
on  ^he  back  of  the  check 
he  can  cash  it 


10.  x^Written  -ordenjpresented^ 
tQ  a  person^  bank  to 
^    pavNcnoney  to  someone 
else 


/ 


ERIC 


1  \ 


Name  two  advantages  of  having  a  checking  account. 

a. 

b. 

List  the  two  types  of  checking  accounts.  ^' 
a. 

b.  '  I  ^  ^  .  . 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  a  checking  account  by  correctly  filling  out: 

a.  A  signature  card. 

b.  Deposit  slips. 

c.  Check  stubs.  ^ 

r 

d.  Checks. 

e.  A  bank  reconciliation  form. 

f.  Endorsements  of.  checks  when  given  the  type  of  endorsement. 

f  Jit. 

(NOTE:  This  is  to  be  completed  prior  to  the  test  by  using  Assignment  Sheets 
#1  and  #2.) 


BEST  COPY  mmsm — 
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BANKING  SERVICES 
UNIT  III 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1.  a.  7  ' 

b.  5 

c.  4     _  ■ 

d.  8 

e.  10  ^ 

f.  1 

g.  3  /  •     .  , 

h.  9  .  ( 
1.  6 

j.  2 

2.  Any  two  of  the  following: 

a.  Money  can  be  lost  or  stolen,  but  a  check  can  have  payment^^s^p^d 

b. ^    Bills  can  be  paid  by^mail 

c.  A  check  can  be  written  for  any  amount  of  money  in  the  checking  account 

d.  Canceled  checks  serve  as  proof  of  payment 

^         "eT  ^J  Checks  can  only  be  cashed  when  properly  endorsed    "  ^ 

3.  a.     Individual  account 
b.    Joint  account 

4.  Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  ^sfaction  of  DE  teacher-coordinator. 


\ 


ERIC 
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GENERAL  INSURANCE 
Umi  IV 


TEPtMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  discuss  in  writing  general 
information  concerning  types  of  insurance.  He  should  also  be  able  to  discuss  the  different 
types  of  automobile  insurance  available  and  additional  coverage  available.  Knowledge  of 
^  -thisJaformation  will  be  evidenced  by  a  score  of  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this"  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  insurance  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  *   List  two  common  types  of  insurance. 

3.  Select  from  a  list  those  items  t>l^t  are  basic  concepts  of  insurance. 

4.  Name  two  types  of  lifeipfsurance. 

5.  List  the  three  standarq  types  of  protection  in  automobile  insurance^.  ' 

6.  ;  Select  from  a  list  those  items  that  are  true  of  automobile  insurance. 

7.  '  Name  the  six  basic  coverages  under  standard  automobile  insurance. 

8.  Select  from  a  list  facts  about  liability  insurance. 

9.  ^'   Select  from  a  list  those  items  that  deal  with  collision  automobile  insurance. 


10.  '      Select  from  a  list  those  items  that  deal  with  comprehensive  automobile 

insurance. 

11.  List  three  facts  about  uninsured  motorist  insurance. 

12.  List  three  of  the  four  facts  about  classification  of  drivers. 

13.  List  three  ways  to  save  on  automobile  msurance. 


ERIC  -    ,      31)  t 
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GENERAL  INSURANCE 
.  UNIT  IV 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES        '  ' 

\.    DE  Teacher-Coordinator; 

A.  ^  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet. 

C.  Discuss  ternninal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

E.  Have  guest  speaker  on  insurance. 

F.  Give  test. 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested^  film.) 

r 

II.  Student 

% 

A.  Read  objective  /sheet. 

B.  Stu^y  infornf)ation  sheet.  ■ 

C.  Take  test. 

•      INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  / 

*, 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objective  sheet  ^ 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Test 

D.  Answers  to  test 

ft     *  •  . 

II.    References:  /  .  \  ^ 

A.  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Course  of  .Study,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma:  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1972.  / 


70H 


B.  A  Teacher's  Guide  for  Insurance:  A  Busiriess  and  Office  Curriculum  Project. 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  1971..- 

C.  1972  Life  Insurance  Fact  Boole  Institute  of  Life  Insurancee,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  1971. 


D.    Huebner-Block-Cline.  Property  and  Liability  Insurance.  Seventh  Edition. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1968. 
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GENERAL  INSURANCE 
UNIT  IV 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.    Terms  and  definitions     .     -  »■ 

A.    Application-"A  statement  pf  information  made  by  a' 'person  applying  for  ^ 
insurance 

B^^  Beheficiary^The  person  named  in  the  policy  to  receive  proceeds  at  death 
of  insured. 


^  C.  Policy -The  docum'fent  stating  terms  qf  contract  that  is  issued  to  policyholder 
'^\^.     .  by  company  ♦ 

"D.'v  Premium-The  payryient  or  consideration  one  makes  as  policyholder  agreed 
t  to  in  policy  for  ir^urance 

E.  Liabilfty-When  one  is  negligent  and  therefore  r\a^\e  for  injur^y  or  damage 
caused  to 'someone  .else 

F.  Collision-4gsurance  pays  *Tor  damage  tcy one  s  car  regardless  of  the  burden 
of  negligence  '      .  ^ 

G.  £Iomprehensi^-lnsures  auto  against  glass  breakage,  fire,  theft,  and  all 
weather  elements  _ 


/ 


-    Hr    Uninsy^red  motorist-Coverag^or  holder  to  recover' loss  for  bodily  injury 
caused  by  a  person  having  no  liability  insurance 

^""^  II.    Common  types  of  insurance   ^  , 

A.  Life 


B.  Automobile 


III.   £a^c  concepts  of  jhsur^ce 
*>^  \f^'    Shaces  economic  loss  t 
,   B.    S)3reaCls  irisk  over*  a*  large  grdlipr 


C. 

D, 


Each  person  pa^s  a ^"mall  portion,  of  each  loss 


Replaces  value  onl^ 


72-H 


^  ,  ,  INFORMATION  SHEET 

IV.  Types  of  life  insurance 

A.  Term-Provides  protection  for  life 

B.  Permanent  *  ^ 

1.  Cash  value  ♦  *  *     -  . 

2.  Loan  value  *  ^ 

3.  Assurance  of  havwg  coverage  at  advanced  age^ 

V.  Three  standard  types  of  protection  in  automobile  insurance 

r 

A.  Liability-Very  important  to  have 

B.  Collision-Can  get  $50  or  $100  deductible  \ 

C.  Comprehensive-Can  get  $50  or  $100  deductible 
VI.    Items  that  are  true  of  automobile  insurance 

A.  Responsibility^  to  other  property  as  well  as  to  one*s  car 

B.  Reduces  jeopardizing  future  income 

C.  Only  way  most  people  can  protect  themselves  against  automobile  risk 

D.  'Company  assumes  responsibility  for  settling  claims 
VII.    Basic  coverages  under  standard  automobile  insur^ce 

A.  Body  injury  liability 

B.  Property  damage  liability 

C.  Medical  payments 

D.  Comprehensive  physical  damage  ^ 

E.  Collision  .  .  *  ' 

F.  Protection  against  uninsured  motorist  '  ^  t  ; 
VIII.    Facts  about  liability  insurance                               '       ^  * 

A.  Protects  one  i^egardless  of  who  is  at  ^ault 

B.  Pays  for  damage  to  others  when  one  is  at. fault  ' 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


C.  Compylsory  in  some  states 

p.  Sold  by  casualty  companies 

E.  Ninety  percent  of  all  claims  settled  out  of  court 

F.  1 0/20/ 10--2^50/25-- 100/300/ 100 

(NOTE:  First  number  refers  to  thousahds  of  dollars  company  will  pay  for 
injury  to  one  person.  Second  number  refers  to  amount  paid  for  injuries 
resulting  from  one  accident.  Third  number  refers  to  amount  paid  for 
property  danrrage.)  • 

G.  Damage  to  »ov\/ner's  car  not  covered 

H.  -   Cost  varies  frorp/one  area  to  another 

IX.    Items  that  deal  with  collision  automobile  insurance 

A.  Pays  damage  to  automobile  jf'^ 

B.  Need  not  be  at  fault  to  collect^  '  ,  j 

C.  Premium  depends  on  make  and  model  of  car 

X.  Items  that  deaf  with  comprehensive  , automobile  insurance 

A.  Damage  to  owner's  car  is  covered  such  as' glass  breakage,  fire,  and  theft 

B.  Premium  depends  on  make  an(^  rnodel  of  car^ 

XI.  Uninsured  motorist  Insurance  ^ 

A     One  is  insured  if  the  other  driverNaas  no  insurance 
B.    Part  of  liability  policy 


C.    Covers  only  death  or  personal  injury 

XII.    Facts  about  driver  classification      -  , 
» 

fit.    Poor  driving  record-Charged  more 

B.  Unmarried  y6ung  male^-Highest 

C.  Under*  25  years  ol  age-High 

D.  Unmarried  young  females-High 


t 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


XIII.    Ways  to  save  on  automobile  insurarve 

A.  Safe  driver  discounts 

B.  Driver  education  discount  '^^ 

C.  Two  or  more  cars  discount 


/ 


» 
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GENERAL  INSURANCE 
'  ,UN1T  IV 


-,JEST 


h       Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition. 


a.  Application 

b.  Beneficiary 


_,c.  Policy 

_d.  Premium^ 

_e.  Liability 

_f.  Collision 

_g.  Comprehensive 

h!  Uninsured  motorist 


-1.       Insures  auto  against  glass 
breakage,  fire,  theft,  and 
,    all  weather  elements 

2.  Tf\e  document  stating  terms 
of  contract  that  is  Issued 

to  policyholder  by  company 

3.  When  one  is  negligent  and 
therefore  liable  for  injury 

or  damage  caused  to  someone 
-else 


Coverage  for  holder  to  recover 
lo^  for  bodily  injury  caused 
^by  a  person  having  no  liability 
insurance 


.5.       A  statement  of  information 

made-by  a  person  applying  , 
for  insurance 

6.  The  person  named  in  the 
policy  to  receive  proceeds' 
at  death  of  insured 

7.  'The  payrtient  or  consideration 

one  makes  as  policyholder 
agreed  to  in '^policy  "'for 
insurance 

8.  Insurance  pays  for  damage  to 
one's  car  regardless  of  the 
burden  of  negligence 


\^2.       List  two  common  types  insurance, 
a. 

'    b.     '  . 


r 


^0 
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Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  those  items  that  are  basic  concepts  of  insurance, 
a.  Shares  econonnic  loss 


b.  Spreads  risk  over  long  periods  of  tinne^ 
jJr^^epla^g^value  only 


 d.  Each  person  pays  a  snnall  portion  of  each  loss 

-J 

List  two  types  of  life  insurance. 

a.  - 

b. 

List  the  three  standard  types  of  protection  in  automobile  insurance, 
a. 


♦ 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  those  items  that  are^ue  of  automobile  insurance. 

 a.  Only  way  most  people  can  protect  themselves  against  automobile  risk 

 b.  Conripany  assumes  responsibijity  for  settling  claims 

 c.  Reduces  future  income 

 d.  Responsibility  to  other '  property  as  well  as  to  one's  car 


Name  the  six  basic  coverage  under  standard  automobile  insurance. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


8.       Place  an  "X"  in  front  df  those^  items  that  are  facts  about  liability  insurance. 
 a.  Protects- one  regardless  of  who  is  at  fault- 


 b.  Pays-  for  damage  to  otl^ers  when  one  is  at  fault 


ERIC . 
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c.  Compulsory  in  all  states 


d.  All  claims  are  settled  in  the  courts 

e.  Cost  varies  from  one  area  to  the  other 


Place  an  "X"  ir>  front  of  the  following  items  which  deal  with  collision  automobile 
insurance. 


a.  Pays  damage  to  automobile 

b.  Premium  sarr^e  for  all  automobiles 
_c.  Need  not  be  at  fault  to  collect 

4 

d.  Pays  same  amount  for  each  accident. 


Place  an  "X"  in  front  of  ^the  following  items  which  deal  with  comprehensive 
automobile  insurance 


^a.  Glass  breakage 

_b.  Fire 

^c.  Theft 

_d.  Collision  with  other,  cars 

e.  Premium  same  for  all  cars 


List  three  facts  about  uninsured  motorist  msurance 

a. 

b. 

s 

\ 

List  thVee  of  the  four  facts  about  classification  of  drivers. 

\ 

a.  ^  •  ,  ^ 
b. 

c- 

.List  three  ways  to  save  on  automobile  insurance, 
a. 

b.  . 
c. 


-GENERAL  INSURANCE 
UNIT  IV 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

'  1/ 


1. 

a. 

5 

c. 

2      '  ' 

4  » 

d. 

.7 

■% 

e. 

3  > 

f. 

8                           '  • 

g- 

1  ■ 

h. 

4 

2. 

a. 

Life 

b. 

Automobile 

3. 

a 

c 

"d 

4. 

a. 

Term                                   ^  ^ 

• 

b. 

Permanent 

5. 

a. 

Liability            -       '  ^ 

D. 

Collision  " 

Comprehensive 

6. 

a 

b 

d 

7. 

a. 

Body  injury  liability 

b. 

Property  damage  liability 

c. 

Medical  payments 

d. 

Comprehensive  physical  damage 

80- H 


8. 


e.  Collision 

f.  Protection  against  uninsured  motorist 

'e 
a 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13., 


b 

c  ^  • 

a.  One  is  are  insured  if 'the  other  driver  has  no  insurance 
br    Part  of  liability-  policy  ^ 

c.  Covers  only  death  or  personal  injury  ^ 

  r 

Any  three  of  the  following:  ^ 

a.  .    Poor  drivir^g  record-Charged  more 

b.  Unmarried  young  male-Highest 
'-'"f^s^ed  young  female-High 

d.  Under  25  years  of  age-High 
a.    ^-§afe  driver  discounts 

ti.     Driver  education  discount 

c.  Two.  or  more  cars  discount  „ 
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WHOLE  NUi^BE.RS 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE' 


After  completion  of  this  ur^,  the  student  should  be  able  to  solve  problems  involving 
the  four  basic  operations  of  whole  numbers,  give  the  place  value  of  a  six  digit  number, 
and  round  off  whole  numbers  up  to 'thousands.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by 
scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test.  ,  *  . 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
<»  • 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  "the  parts  of  subtraction,  addition,  division, 
and  multiplication  problems. 

2.  Nfame  the  piace  values  in  a  six-digit  numeral. 

3.  Round  five  numbers  to  nearest  10's,  lOO's,  or  1,000's. 

4.  Solye  stated  problems  ysing  the  four  basic  operations. 
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DE 


WHOLE  NUMBERS 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVJTIES 

•  • 

I.  DE  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  she^t. 

B.  Provide  stu'dents  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. i 

» 

C.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives 

D.  Have  students  take  pre-test.  (Assignment  Sheet  #1) 

E.  Discuss  infor(|nation  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Give  test. 

(NOTE:  Consult  audio  visual  supplement  for  suggested  films.) 

II.  Student: 
A.^  Read  objective  sheet. 

"BT. '^^'Take^pre^estT'^ 

C.  Study  informati9n  sheet. 

D.  Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  °  . 


I.    Included  in  this  unit:  ^ 

A.  Objective  sheet  \ 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Assignm,ent  sheets  , 

1.  '    Assignment  Sheet  #1-Pre-Test  . 

2.  Assign mIrVt  Sheet  #2'-Place  Value 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3'-Rounding 
4:  ^     Assignment  Sheet  #4'-Addition  . 

\ 

ERIC  34-^ 
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5.  Assignmeht  Sheet  #5-Subtraction 

6.  Assignment  Sheet  #6--l\/rtjltiplication  ^ 

7.  Assignment  Sh6et -#7"Division 

D.  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

E.  Test 

F.  Answecs  to  test 

II.    References:  i 

A.  Spann,  Margaret.  Vocational  Related  Math.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma: 
State  Department^of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1972. 

B.  Piper  B.  Edwin.  Merchandising  Mathematics.  Dallas,  Texas: 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  .1967. 
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WHOLE  NUMBERS 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET  / 

/ 

I.  Terms  and  definitions  ^ 

A.  Addends-  The  numbers  that  are^added  together 

B.  Sum  or  total-The  answer  to  an  addition  problem 

Q.  lVlinu#nd--The  number  from  which  another  number  is  being 
subtracted 

D.  Subtrahend--The  number  which  is  being  subtracted 

E.  Diffefence-The  answer  to  a  subtraction  problem' 

F.  Factors-Numbers  that  are  multiplied 

G.  Product-The  answer  to  a  multiplication  problem 

H.  Divisor-The  number  by  which  you  divide 

I.  Dividend"The  number  that  is  divided 

J,  Quotient--The  answer  to  a  division  problem 

K.     Remainder-The  number  that  is  left  over  when  division  is 
Jf  competed     ^  -  - 

II.  ■  Place  vali>fe--143,285 

A.  1--Hundred  thousands 

B.  4--Ten  thousands 

C.  3--Thousands 
.   '  D.  2"Hundreds 

E.  8 -Tens 

F.  5--0nes  or  units 

III.  Rounding  numbers-14,827 

A.  Nearer  ten- 14,830, 

B.  Nearer  hundred-14800 
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IV.    Basic  operations 
A.  Addition 


Example:  486 
■  21 
1213 


D.  Division 


1720 


B.  Subtraction 

Example:  4017 

141 
3876 

C.  'Multiplication 

Example:  143 
.  ^  49 


1287 

572 

7007 


13 


Example:  12)156 
.  11 
36 
36 
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UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--PRE-TEST 


SCORE     WHOLE  NUMBERS 


Section  Name 

Put  answers  to  problems  in  the  blocks  provijJed. 
Add  and  Check: 

1.  ■    7  +  3  +  9  +  4  +  8  +  16  =  2.       279  3,  4789 

637  6837 
738  5393 
457  +  4579  , 

962  . 
+  444 


4.  569397 
+  379688 


Subtract  and  Check: 

5.       4131  6.       38332         7.       402302       8..  "40050 

-    953  ^  -  19049  -    91559  -  8592 


9.       238        "10.    ■    5698        11.-       8030        12.    409  x  8800 
X    79         •  X    209  X  690 


Divide  and  Check: 


1?./  •  41        14.  15.     .  16. 

4i  ■  ft  * 

^      7604  9  27648  26  157664  54  96498 


3r> 


8-r 


^^^^ 


BE;sr*COPY  RVAIliBLE 


ASSIGNMENT'  SHEET  #1 


Put,  answers  ^o  probfems  in  the  blocks  provided. 
'**  Add  an{J  check: .  f 
•  17. 


18. 


5.4  +  7.68  +  19-+  2.2  =  . 
81.51  +  65:52  +  11.5  +  14 
19.       $55.15  +  $.75  +  $10  +  $12.37 
Subtract  and  Check:  > 
•  21.       32  22. 


32 
6.17 


23.5 
6.01 


20. 


23. 


64.09 
.85 

1.07 
10. 

3.25 


72,519 
-  2.360 


24.       632  -  2.79  = 


Multiply  and  Check: 

25.       23.3    •  .  26. 
'     X  4.3  ^ 


1.869  V 
X  37 


27. 


X  8"?l)1 


28.'      47.3  X  .095  = 


Divide  and  Chpck: 
29.  30. 

8.3  .0415  1.08  5.8969 


31, 


32. 


V 

/ 


3.22  64400 


9.06  832.2516 


■ERJc; 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--PLACE  VALUE 

1.  Give  the  place  value  of  each  digit  in  the  number  678,924. 

a.  6~ 

b.  7" 

c.  8-  .       ^  ^ 

d.  9.- 
-     e.  2- 

f.  4" 

2.  .     Give  the  numeral  .for  the  following  word  numbers.  ; 

 ^a.       One  hundred  two  , 

^      .  >• 

 b.      Three  hundred  forty-seven 

 c.^      Thirty-six  dollars 

d.       Five  thousand  four  hundred  eleven 


O  ^e.       Twenty-three  thousand  forty-one  dollars 

 ^f.       Three  hundred  forty -seven  thousand,  five  hundred 

eighty-nine  '  / 
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WHOLE  NUMBERS 
UNIT  J  ' 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3"R0UNDING 


1.  Round  to  the  nearer  ten,  ' 

a.  35 

b.  '326 

•  c.     468  ^ 

d.  '  9630 

e.  475 

2.  'Round  to  the  nearer  hundred, 
a.  670 

>.  8920 
*  ^      c.  4675 

d.  91,349 

e.  679^ 

•3.'     "^ound  to  th\  Qearer  thousand 
■   a.  6789 


b.  M6,572 
"^c^  ~693,420l 

d.  -67,900 

e.  ^  86,740 

\ 


I 


f.  67,807  '  , 

g.  91,017 

h.  834 

i.  903 

j.  678,943 

f.  68,924  ' 

g.  .^  893  * 

h.  ,  4756   ^  ' 

i.  89,204 
j.  -8910' 

f.  89,002 

g.  .  6734 

h.  '  56,099 

^  I.  -  -. 86,743 ^  ^ 

V  .91,900 
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'^BtST'CQ?'^  WIMIRSI-E  WHOL^  numbers 


UNIT 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4--ADDITtO(sr 


1.  ADD 


r.           2.  '  .^3.  4.         -    5.        •  6.              7.  ^  8. 

16          96  17  -34  56     ,     51  '       36     *  79 

94          14  21  25  24  *       37             74  24 

71           53  72  51 '  75  42             69  15. 

39-57  45  18  35  23             41  95 

65          12  -  21  61  72  14  .           28  77 

15  >    68  24  11  38  33  '        16  .39 


9.  ,10.  '       11.  12.  13.  14.    ■  ;   *15.  16 

35  12             33  83  17  25  ,  76  ,  45 

12  65             12  27  83  -13  34  6 

63    .       33  '       65  12  10  72  12  26 

18  14             67  '65  62  81  98'      ,  84. 

31  83  ■        43  33  -    17  18  39  12 

61  13             19  -    67  »    31  11  .     ,71     '  64 

45  82             91  ■  .  43   ■  81  '  72  «  *    15  34 

12  64          *'  23  15  .-29  If  8U  83 

23  14             67  .  85  15_  -  14_  27_ 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20.. 

c  ' 

'21. 

22.  . 

23. 

24.,  ' 

$18.09 

$10.10- 

$  1.75 

$17.26 

$12.37 

1.27 

$32.4°6 

$  6.05 

.78 

1.21 

16.29 

9.04 

1.56 

10.48 

"74 

13.12 

,4,4g 

15.5?- 

^  1.25 

40.76 

42.83 

15.09, 

1.26 

1.98 

12,26 

7.75 

75.03 

.39 

9.03 

3.23 

16.27 

.19 

.93 

v09 

8.42 

>.68. 

.72^' 

.35, 

.  3.45 

.46 

.07 

30.01 

.94 

1.39 

8.12 

■ '  9.26 

11.92 

.84 

17.99 

^9.96 

16.05 

11.18 

28.11 

1 .84 

4.T2 

,  15.13 

1\24 

■  18.72 

.59 

18.11 

5.39 

7.78  ' 

.=93 

17.49 

8,92 

12.48 

8.27' 

•  2.79- 

.07^- 

19.72 

3.17.-. 

-8.27 

15.55 

8.93 

13.03 

10.06 

13.60 

_  i2^a. 

-  t9;ir 

18.03 

V 

- 1- 


^  Complete  the  folj^ing  problems,  using  ho'rijzontal  aad  vertical  addition: 

1.   10'+  2  +  4  +  6  +  9  +  8  =  

6  +  9  +  6  +  4+1+3   

9  +  3  +  8  +  7  +  4+  ^.=  - 

7  +.  9  +  5>.  10+  5  +  ^  =  

10-  +  4  +  8  +  .7  +  6  +  9  =  

.   +  +  +*  '  +'    fr  ^  =  1  y 


2.  3 

+  7"+ 

6  + 

5 

+'2  +  6.  = 

2 

+  10  + 

9"  + 

4 

+  Mn9  =• 

7 

+"'8  + 

■5  + 

6 

12 

+  4  '  + 

9  + 

8 

+  10  +^  = 

.  9 

+  8  + 

7'+ 

3 

+  3  +  2"=) 

I 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #5-SUBTRACTIQN 


Subtract; 


1. 


75 

56 


84 
57 


3.  ■  4635 
3187 


4. 


4178 
1539 


9. 


13. 


S 

<i. 


218 
119 


■  74 
26 


111 
79 


.4890- 
362 


983 
656 


18.  365 
209 


'  19.  ^-6720 
4890 


8. 


53 
39 


12.  123 
67 


16.  .378 
*179 


20;  7650 
2312 


21. 


$4815 
,  3927 


22. 


'$51, '425 
-  50,535 


23. 


$27,312 
^,497 


24. 


27. 


$\9,621*- 
18,146  ■ 


25. 


28. 


$6783 
2499 


$75,892 
3,475 


26. 


29. 


$577 
199 


.•$167,890 
'98,002 


^     BtST  COP^  ^^^^^^^ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #6--MULTIPLIC/^TI0N 
^  Find  the  product. 
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\         UNIT  I 


1. 

3245 
6 


2. 

1203 


2421 
4 


5103 
•  5 


5.  ' 

4356 
7 


481 

.  7 


3758 
6 


8. 

4256 
4 


9.  . 

908 

6 


10.  . 

3497 
9 


11. 

56 
54 


12. 

43 
79 


13. 

62 

92 


14. 

67 
85 


15 

79 
29 


16. 

89 
45 


17. 

79 
86 


23.  , 

892 
864 


18. 

86 
68 


19. 

89 
59 


24. 


719sx-,v- 
396 


25. 

728 
830 


20. 

76 
36 


26. 

'654 
951 


21. 

57 
73 


22. 

43 
98 


X, 


913 
537 


28. 

825 
619 


29.  ^ 

586 
741 


,^30. 

;  ^83 

C-J921 


31. 

375 
381 


32.  . 

483 
926  » 
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DE  I 


.•'WHOLE  NUMBERS  - 
<     UNIT  i  . 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEEt/'  #7--DIVISI0N 


Solve  the  division  problems: 
1.     7)49  2:  3)813" 


3.  4)48 


4.  3)750 


5.  .  5)830        '   6.  2)6704 


7.     3)1206  8.  9)279 


9.-^  29)8507 


10.  62)7739 


11.  28)5212 


12.  34)5950 


15.  43)10,965 


13.  17)8364 


16.  56)7616 


14.  71)18,318 


\ 


17.  92)30,084 


18.  37)26,679 


19.  7)4228 


20.  15)24,090 


2^.^   35)4530  • 


24.  34)17,238 


g2.        )  26)52,260, 


i.  23. 


25.  36)10,080 


13)91,169 


26.  17^53,040 


27.  321)110,424 


28.  417)12,093 


29.  558)65,844 


30.    ■  713)161,149  31,  308)165,432 


.  .ft 
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WHOLE  NUMBERS 


UNIT  1 

ANSWERS  TO 

Mooi  O  IN  IVI  u  l>J  1 

on  c  u 1 o 

Assignment  Sheet  #1 

1. 

47                 ^  .'12. 

•  •  •  * 

7n  1 RQ 

3517         -               13.  ' 

OZv7.Z  1 

3. 

21598  14. 

inn  1Q 

4. 

*949085  15t 

ZD. 

1  R'^ 

5. 

3178      ^      ,     ,  16. 

1  7R7 

97 
Z/ . 

« 

HD.  1  OOOO 

■  6. . 

19283  17. 

34  28 

28 

4.4935 

.  7. 

^10743  "    •  18. 

.}  72.5^ 

29. 

.005 

a- 

31458    .  •  19. 

78.27 

30. 

5.46 

9. 

18802  20.' 

79.26 

31. 

20,000  • 

~  10. 

"1190882   ;•  .21. 

25.83  , 

32. 

91.86 

11. 

t  % 

5540700             ■  22. 

17.49 

Assignment  Sheet  #2  \ 

a.     hundred  thousands" 

• 

^  b.     ten  thousands 

< 

• 

c.  thousands 

•d.  hundreds 

• 

*  * 

e.     tens"  ^^--^ 

:  f.     ones^or  onrts  '  ^ 

V  2. 

a\   102  <. 

b.  347^, 

• 

c.     $36~~--^^                "  . 

%   5,4  itr-^-^ 

»  * 

^e.    <^23,041   ^"^  \ 

f.    .347,589               ^  . 

0 
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Assignment  Sheet  #3 

1.       a.  40  f.  67,810 

b.  '  330,       i  g.  91,020 

c.  470  h.  830 

d.  9630  i.  900 

e.  480  j.  678,940 

2.        a.  700  f.  68,900 

b.  •  8900  g^.  900 

c.  4700                   ,  h.  ,  4800 
^>       d.  91,300  i.  -  89,200 

J  e.  6800  .    j.  8900 

3.       a.r"  7000  f.  89,D00 

b.  47,000**  /  '      g.  7000 

c.  6^,000  h.  56,00t) 

d.  68,000  ;   -  i,  87,000  ^ 

e.  87,000  '  j.  92,000 


Assignment  Sheet 
1. 
2.. 
3. 
.  4. 

:  6. 

7: 
•  8. 

9. 
■10. 

'11; 

12. 


300 

13. 

345  \ 

""300 

14. 

330  \ 

200 

15. 

440 

200 

16. 

•440 

300 

17. 

S80.29 

200 

18. 

S1 14.82 

264 

19'. 

S141.62 

■  329  . 

20. 

S1 11.66 

300V  - 

21. 

S121.80  -- 

.3^0 

22. 

S81.31 

•420 

.593.50 

430 

S81.56 

t 
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I 

2. 

3: 

4. 


19 

27 

•1,448 
2,639 


5.  99 

6.  327 

7.  •  .482^ 
-8.  14 


9.    .  48 

10.  33 

11.  38 

12.  56 

13.  32 
r4.  1 26 

15.  178 

16.  179 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


4,528 

156 

1,830 

5,338 

$888 

S890 

SI, 815 

$1,475 


25.  $4,2"84 

26.  $378 

27.  $20,021 

28.  $72,417  'I 

29.  $69,888 


■  J 


Assignment  Sheet  #6 


1.-       19,470   ,    11.  3,024 


3,690 


"  3.  9,684 


ERIC  . 


12.    ,  3,39r 


13.  5.^04 


21.  4,161         31.-  142,875 

22.  4,214         32.  447,258 

23.  ,    770,688  ^ 


■  '4. 

2,5650 

14. 

'  5,695 

24. 

284,724 

5. 

30,492 

15.^ 

2,291 

,25. 

604,240 

* 

! 

6. 

3,367 

16. 

4,005 

'26. 

i  - 
27. 

621;954\ 

7. 

22,548 

17. 

6,794 

490,281 

8. 

17,024 

18. 

,  5,848 

28. 

-  '510,675 

9. 

5,448 

19. 

5,251 

29. 

434,226 

10. 

31,473 

y 

'  20. 

2,736 

30. 
\ 

-#44,843 

«. 

3D 

6 

^ 

24- 1 


Assignment  'Sheet  #7 


2. 

7 

271 

-  14. 
15. 

258 
255 

27. 
28. 

344 
29 

3. 

12 

16. 

136*" 

•  29. 

118 

4.« 

250  ~ 

17. 

327 

•   30.  * 

226  R  'l  1 

5. 

166 

18. 

721  R  2 

31. 

538  R  272 

6. 

3352 

■19. 

604 

» 

7. 

402 

20. 

1606 

8. 

31 

21. 

302 

9. 

295  R 

15 

22. 

2010 

10. 

124  R 

51 

23. 

7013 

11. 

186^  R 

4 

•  24. 

507 

12. 

175 

25. 

280 

"13. 

492/^ 

26. 

3120 

t 
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TEST 


Identify  the  parts  of  the  following  operations  from  the  list  of  words.  Write  the 
number  of  tKe  correct  word  in  the  blank.  Some  of  the.  words  may  be  used 
more  than  once, 

364  (a)  _ 
-298  (b) 


68  (c) 

36  (d) 
xlO  (e) 


360  (f) 

11  (9)- 
12(j)l135  (h) 
132 
3  (i) 

'365  (k) 

789  (k) 

340  (k) 

1494  (I) 


a. 
_b. 
_c. 
_d.^ 
_e. 
_f. 

_9- 
h. 


\ 

\  1. 

\ 

\2- 


_k. 
I. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 


Factor 
Remainder 
Sum 

Dif,fereg(ce 

Divisor 
<  i 

lyiinuencJ 

Subtrahend 

Product 

Dividend 

Quotient 

Addend 


Give  the  place  values"  in  the  numeral '602,41 2. 


a. 

6--. 

b. 

0-- 

c. 

2- 

4 

d. 

4--      •  • 

e. 

1-- 

f. 

2- 

26-1 


Round:  ^ 

a.  146  to  the  nearer  hundred 

b.  T48,251  to  the  nearer  ten 

c.  7962  to  the  nearer  thousand 

d.  485  to  the  nearer  hundred 

e.  12,421  to  the  nearer  thousand 
Solve  the  following: 


a.    ,  367 
2140 
672 


b.     3526       c.  39,670 
,  -908  234 
6,790 


d. 


375 

x23 


'6248 
.x324 


f.  29rB(5? 


g.  3216892 


h. 


36,489 
■20,892 


/  V 
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WHOLE  NUMBERS- 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a. 

6  .            •  g. 

10 

V 

b. 

7    ,            -  h. 

c. 

4  i. 

2- 

d. 

1.  j. 

5 

e.  =■ 

1  k. 

11 

f. 

8  1. 

3 

a. 

Hundred  thousands 

r 

r  : 

b. 

Ten  thousands 

c. 

Thousan.ds 

d. 

.Hundreds 

e. 

Tens 

f.  • 

Units  or  ones 

a. 

100 

ft 

> 

b. 

148,250 

• 

c. 

8000 

d. 

500     ^  ^ 

t . 

L 

/ 

e. 

12,000  ^  - 

/ 

s 

a. 

3179  . 

■ 

\ 

b. 

2618  . 

c. 

46,694 

d. 

8625 

<> 

e. 

2,028,352 

f. 

21                *  ■' 

g- 

215  R  12' 

h. 

1 5,597 

* 

4 
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■  MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


Afte/^mpletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  multiply  "decimal  numbe;rs 
coef^ctly  locating  the  decimal-  point  in  the  product.  This  knowledge  should  be  evidenced 
bv|  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIX^ES  > 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be' able  to:  ^ 
■  ^        %       IVkJitiply  and  fcc3^^the  decrmal  proTnt  irr  tert^ stated  pVobtems. 


2.       S||\>^ithree  problenns  using  10,  100,  or  1000  as  a.  factor. 


■\ 


X 
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4. 


MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  iV 

V. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  DE'  Teacher-Coo. dinator:  j 
A.    Provide^tudentis-iA/rtR'^bleSh/e  sheet. 

Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Di   ^ss  terminal  and  specific  objeotives. 

D.  Discuss  information  gnd  assignment  sheets. 

E.  't3ive  test.  -        ^      .  * 

II.  Student:^ 

A.  Read  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets:* 

D.  Take  test. 

0  • 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.'    Included  in  Ihis  unit:     •  V/;* 

A.  Objectives  \.r 

B.  Information  sheet 

^.     Assignment  sheets       "  "  . 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #l--Locating  Decimal  Points  ^ 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #^-Multiplying  Decimals 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3"Multiplying  by  10,  100,  1000. 
D.    Answers  to  assignment  sheets  ^  O- 

,    E.  •  test'         ^  ,  ^ 

F.  Answers  to  'test'  .      ■  - 


References: 

A.  Nelson,  Gilbert  D.,  Frank  C,  Moore,  Carl  Hamburger,  and  Philip 
General JAathematics  for  the  Shop.  Boston,  Massachusetts:  HoygtrTop-Mlfflin 
Company,  1951. 

B.  Brown,    Walter    C.    Basic  '  Mathematics.     South '  Hoi 
Gpodheart-Willcox  Company,  1968.  . 

C.  Gold,.  Marvin  and-Rqbert-E.Xarlberg.  Modern  Applied 
IVIassaChusetts:  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1971. 

'  D.    Brown,  Kfenneth  E.,  Daniel  W.  *SandeV,  and  Leonard 

Mathematics,  Bool<  /.  Dallas,  Texas:  Laidlaw  Brothers^  1^6' 

^  \  ■  \  '  \ 

E.    Spann,  Margaret.  Vocational  Related  Math,  revised.  Stillwat^,ypklahon;)a 
State  DepartiVieht  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1972 
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MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  II 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


r 


I.  ^Multiplying  decimal  numerals 

A.    Multiply  the  same  as  with  whole  numbers 


(NOTE:  I 


n  writing^ 


the  multiplication  problems  the  decimal  points  do  not 


have  to  be  in  column.) 


B.  Total  the  number  of  decimal  places  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in 
both  of  the  factors  being  multiplied 

C.  Locate  the  decimal  point  by  starting  at  the  extreme  right  digit  in  the  answer 
and^count  off  as  many  places  to  the  left  as  the  total  of  B  indicates 

^^^mples:  Multiply  27.935  x  7.7 


27.935 
7.0,7 

195545 
1555450 
197.50045 


2.31  X 


014 


2.31 
.014 

924  1/ 
231  ■  ^ 


.03234 


3  places 
2  places 


5  places 


2  places 

3  places  , 


5  places 


(NOTE:  The  zero  was  added  to  provide  the  fifth  place  as  needed.) 
II.    Multiplying  by  10,  100,  or  1000 

A.    Multiplying  by  10-Move  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  rigf(t 


Example: 


1.45  X  10  =  14.5 


B.  Multiplying  by  .100*Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right 
Example:        1.45  x  100  =  145  ,  * 

C.  Multiplying  by  1000--Move  the  decimal  point  three  places  to  the  right 

Example:        1.45  x  1000  =  1450 

(NOTE;  f\  zero  had  to  be  addeci  to  get  the  third  placeTF  ^ 
0  .  • 
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MuirrrPLYiNG  decimals 

UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-L0CATING  DECIMAL  POINTS 


(NOTE:  Total  the  number  of  decimal  places  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  both 
the  factors.  This  tot^  represents  the  correct  number  of  decimal. places  in  the  product.) 


Examples: 


4.2  X  0^  =  1.26 
1  +  1  =  \2  places 


1.4  X  0.49  =  0.686 
1  +  2'=  3  places^ 


Using  the  examples  above,  explarn  how  the  depiiVial  goint  was  located  in  each 
of  these  problems.  .  v  ^ 


a.  14.7  X  0.13  =  1.911  d. 

b.  0.07  X  0.0Q4  =  0.00028  e. 

c.  2.5  X  7.5  =  18.75  f. 


0.002  X  15.4  =  0.0308 
15  X  1.5  =  22.5 
0.008  X  0.9  =  0.072 


2.       Correctly  place  the  decimal  points  in  th^se' products.  Add  zeros -when  needed. 


a.  224.  X  2.4  =  5376  "  g. 

b.  ,  2.24  x  0.024  =  5376  h. 
c  -    0.688  X  0.45'=  30960  il 

d.  6.88  X  0.45  =  30960  j. 

e.  '    3.61  X  5.7  ^  20577  k. 

f.  36.1  X  5.7  =  20577    "  I. 


2214  X  0.24  =  5376 


0.0?24  >(^0.24'=  5376  - 
< 

68.M  X  0.45  =  30960 
6.88  \x  4.5  =  30960 
^0.361\x  5.7  =  20577 
0.361  X  0.p57  =  20577 
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MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS  BEST  COPY  AWiUgf  f 

UNIT  II 

/  . 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 

Directions:  Rewrite  and  multiply  these  problems.  Locate  the  decimal  point  iri  the  product., 

1.  2.64  X  3.1  = 

2.  120  x\.33  = 


3.  2.25  X  .51  = 

4:  -35  X  8.5  = 

5.  26.4  X  3.8  = 

6.  7.02  X  .92  = 
1.  \  .8.3  X  .55  = 

8.  28.2  ^  .9  = 

9.  .069  X  .01  = 
10.  7.52  x'3.01  = 


11.  32.1  X/29.9;=^ 
*12.       .168  X  12  = 


13.  78  X  9.1  =  . 

14.  69.3  X  .75  =' 

15.  .043  X  2.4  ^ 

16.  574  X  .34  = 
^17.  10.5a' X  .54  = 

18.  >-    ,9.06  X  4.3  =  ' 

19.  21.6  X  .3  = 

20.  60.1  X  8.2  =. 


\ 


\ 
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MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3--MULTIPLYING  BY  10,  100,  1000 


Directions:  Multiply  these  problems. 


1.  287 
100  ^ 


2.  .0351 
10 


6.     .3967         7.  37.8 
100  100 


3.  30.99 
100 


.0064 
1000 


4.  .4:45 
1000 


5;  '64.8 
10 


J 


9.-  .3684  10. 
10  . 


.0064- 
10 


11.  6p.239     100  = 

12.  5.766  >t, '10,000 

13.  2,801  X  10  = 

14.  8.16  X  100  = 

15.  8.108  X  100  =  - 


16.  .892  X  10  = 

17.  6.69  X  1,000  = 

18.  47.3  X  100  = 

19.  .0957  X  100  = 

20.  61.75- X  .10  = 
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MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  II 


ANSWERS  TO?  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


V 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 

1.  a.  1+2  =  3 

b.  2  +  -3  ,=  5 

c.  1  +  .1  =  2 

d.  3+1=4 

e.  0+1  =  1 

f.  3+1=4 

2.  *  a.  537.6 

b.  .05376 

c.  .30960 

d.  3.0960 

e.  20.577 

f.  205.77 

Assignment  Sheet  #2 


1. 

8.184 

2. 

39.60 

3. 

1.1475 

4. 

297.5 

5. 

\  100.32 

6. 

■  6^4584 

7. 

"  :4565 

,8. 

25.38 

9. 

.00069 

10. 

22.6352 

11. 

I 

12. 

,4 

14l 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
.^19. 
i20. 


5.376 

.005376 

30.9$0  ( 

30.960' 

2.O57I7 

.020577 


959.79 
2.016 
.709.8 
51.975 
.1032 
195.J6 
5.6808 
38.958 
6.48 
492.82 


42-1 
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Assignment  Sheet  #3 
$ 

'  1.       28,700  ^  11.  6,923.9 

2.  .351  12.  57,660' 

3.  3,099  .  28,010 

/  • 

/ 

4.  4,450  14.  816 

5.  648  '  15.  810.8 

£>• 

6.  39.67  16.  8.92 

7.  3,78  b  17.  ff,690 

8.  6.4  IB.  4,730 

9.  3.684  19.  9.57 
10.       .064  20.  617.5. 
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MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  II 


TEST  I 


Multiply  and/or  locate  the  decimal  points  in  t^ese  ten  problems. 

a.  2.6  X  4.7  =1222 

b.  936  X  .06  =,  5634  V 

c.  8,03  X  9.2  =  73876 


'  /'  d.     .119  X  .05  ■  595 

^  e.     .39  X  .25  =  975 

f.  9 
.8 


g.  1.3 
98 


'h.  92.07 
7.392 


i.      16  X  1.5  = 
j.     9.5  X  .76  =  ■ 
Z       Solve  these  three  problems  using  10,  100,  or  1000  as  a  factor. 

a.  '  8.76  X  100  = 

b.  .0816  X  1000  = 

c.  68.4  X  10  =  -  '      ■     .  > 


BEST  COPY  AVAHABLE 


MULTIPLYING  DECIMALS 
UNIT  II  , 


ANSWEflS  TO  TEST 


0 


a.  12.22 

b.  56.34- 

c.  73.876 

d.  .00595 

e.  ,0975 

f.  7.2 

g.  127.4 

h.  680.58144 

i.  24.0 
j.  7.22 

a.  876 

b.  81.6  , 

c.  =684 


\ 
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DE  I 


PER(SENT" 
UNIT  III 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unjt,  the  student^hould  be  able  to.  writq  fractions  as  decimals 
and  percents,  decimals  as  fractions  ^nd  flwtents,  and  percents  as  fractions  and  decimals. 
This  knowledge  should  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unii,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


0- 

2. 
3. 


Write  ten  fractions  as^-^ecimals  and  percents. 
Write  ten  percents  as  fractions  and  decimals. 
Write  ten  decimals  as  fractions  and  percents, 

Convert  whole  or  mixed  numbers  to  fractions^  decimals,  and  percents. 


\ 


9 

4 


\ 
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:  / 


/ 


-    i  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

K    DB  Teacher-Coordinator: 

A.    Provide  students  with  objective  *sheet. 
rB.     Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Dsscjss  terminal  and  specific  onjectives. 

D.  D»:>cuss  informo'ion  and  assiynmenr  sheets. 

E.  Demonstrate  ar^i  ^Jisc'jss  procedures  outlined  on  the  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Give  test, 
li.  Student' 

it 

A.  ft'ead  objective  sheet. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets. 

D.  Take  test. 

II^STRUCtlONAL  MATERIALS 
L    Included  in  this  unit: 

J  : 

A.  Objective  sheet 

B.  Information  sheet 

,  C.    Assignment  sheets  ' 

1.       Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Write  Fractions  as  Decimals  and  Percent^ 
^  2.  .     Assignment  Sheet  #2--Write  Percents  as  Fractions  and  Decimals' 

3.  Assignnnent  Sheet  #3-Write  Decimals  asTractionsr-and  Peccents 

4.  Assignment  Sheet  #4-Cohvert  Whole  or  Mixed  Numbers  to' 
Fractions,  Decimals,  and  Percents 


ERLC 


3^1 


D.  \  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

E.  /Test 

-Answers  te>  test         -  * 

References:      ^     '  ^  •  , 

< 

A.  Olivo,  C.  Thonnas  arfd  Thomas  P.  Olivo.  Basic  Mathematics  Simplified. 
Albany,  New  York:  Delmar  PubUshers,  1972. 

B.  Spann,  Margaret.  Vocational  Related  Math.  re\/iTed.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma: 
State  [!)epartment  Vocational  and  Techpical  E(^cation,  1972. 
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PERCENT/ 
UNIT  III 

V 

INFORMATION  SHEET 


\ 


0 


Writing  fractions  as  decimals  and  pe^cents 

A.    Fractions  as  decimals-Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator 

Exarnple:        5^  .625  . 

8 


»)  5.000 
48 


20 

40 
40 


B.     Fractions  as  percents 

1.       Express  the  fraction  in  decimal  form 

Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right 
Place  the,  %  symbol  after  the  number 


2. 
3. 


Example: 
/ 


.2121-  =  .2121  =  21.^1% 


33      33  )  7.00 
,  66_  • 
40 
_33 
flO 
.    ,  66 


(NOTE:  Pefcent  means  that  sprne  number  is  being  compared  to  100.) 


4.  Multiply  th^-.-rrtmierator  and  denominator  b^  that  number  which 
**^--wiH-change  the -denominator  to  100  ■ 


5.  ,      Drop  the  denominator 

6.  '      Add  the  %  symbol 

Example: 


25 


4         4  25 


75 
100 


=  75% 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

5>pressing  percents  as  fractions  and  decimals 
'A.    Percents  as  fractions 

1.  Drop  the  percent  symbol 

2.  Place  the  number  over  100 
(NOTE:  Reduce  to  simplest  for'm.) 
Examples:       38%    =  = 


'-1Q0 


33  1/3%    ^    33  1/3  3  : 

100         ^   100  3 

B.     Percents  as  decimals  *  ^ 

1.  Drop  the  percent  symbol 

2.  Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left 
Examples:-  -  -74%"'=Z7'4  

33^"%    ~  .33"2 
Expressing-  decimals  as  fractions  and  percents  /^'^ 
A.    Decimals  as  fractions  C  ' 

1.  If  there  is  one  decimal  place,  drop  the  decinnial  point  and  place 
.  ,         the  number  over  10 

4*2  ' 

-  Example:        -4  =  Tn  =  ' 

f  ^  lU  O 

i 

2.  If  there  are  two  decimal  places,  drop  the  decimal  point  and  place 
the  number  over  100 

.       Example:        .75    =    ^  =  | 

3.  •  If  there  are  three  decimal  Qiaces,  drop  the  decimal  point  and  place 

the  number  over  1000  1 

-  -    Example:"'     .375    =    ifg^  =  '  | 
(NOTE:  Do  .not  forget  to  reduce  to  simplest  form.')  "      '  ' 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

B.    Decimals  as  percents 

'  % 

1.  Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right 

2.  Place  the  percent  symbol  after  the  number  J 
Examples:       4  =  400%  /  . 

.37  =  37%  ^ 

IV.    Whole  or  mixed  numbers  to  fractions,  decimals,  and  percent  equivalents 

Mixed  or  .  ^ 

Whole  number       Fractions  Decimals  Percent, 

'  12  1/2  1/8  .125  or  12  1/2% 

.12  1/2 

\  i 

20  .1/5  .20  20% 

*' 

25  1/4  .25  25%  n 

,  -  I 

33  1/3  1/3  .33  1/3  33  1/3%* 

f  ■ 

'  '37  1/2  3/8  .375  or  37  1/2% 

.37  1/2 

40'  2/5    '  .40    ,  40% 

50  1/2''  .50  ^.  50% 

60  '  3/5^'  .m  60% 

62  i/2  5/8  .625  or  62  1/2% 

.62  1/2 


4>  J^la— --Mf 
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66  2/3       .         2/3  .66  2/3  66  2/3% 

75     '    ,  3/4  .75         •;   ,  ■  75% 

80  4/5  ^    .80  *  80% 


7o 


87  1/2  7/8  .875  or  -  87  1/2% 

.87  1/2 

1-  .  '•       1  *       •    1.00.  100% 
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'  PERCENT  . 


UNIT 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--WR1TE  FRACTIONS  AS  DECIMALS 

AND  PERCENTS  .  ' 


1^ 


Express  each  fraction  as  a  decima^" 

a.  1/8° 

b.  1/4  ' 

c.  1/2 

d.  3/4  f 

e.  5/8 

f.  7/20 


a. 

1/4 

b. 

2/9- 

C 

7/10 

d. 

3/4  • 

e. 

2/2 

f. 

9/11 

g- 

1/3 

h. 

4/9 

t. 

2/6' 

j- 

6/8 

.5^ 


PERCENT 
UNIT  ill 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2-WRITE- PE.RCENTS  AS  FRACTIONS 

AND  DECIMALS 


Express  each  percent  as  a  fraction. 


a. 

.  5.0% 

b; 

25% 

c. 

*33  1/3% 

d. 

36% 

e. 

28%  ^ 

f. 

14  2/7% 

g. 

21% 

h. 

45% 

i. 

66  2/3% 

j- 

70% 

Express  each  percent  as  a  decimal. 

> 

a.  47% 

b.  15% 

c.  ^.3%    ■  ••  ■ 

d.  62% 

■  e.  75% 

f .  3%  < 

g.  16.8%     '  , 

h.  9%  '     .  ■ 

i.  10% 

■  j.  50% 


J-  ' 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3--WRITE  DECIMALS  AS  FRACTIONS 

AND  PERCENTS  . 


Express  each  decimal  as  a  fraction. 

) 


a. 

.5 

b; 

.8 

C; 

.7 

d. 

.25 

e. 

.68 

f. 

.55 

g- 

.94 

h. 

/375 

i. 

1^5 

i- 

.212 

Express  e 

a. 

.12 

b. 

.1§ 

c. 

.7 

d. 

.29 

e. 

.37 

.42 

g- 

.5 

,i 


;523 
.746 
3.75 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4--C0NVERT  WHOLE  OR  MIXED  NUMBERS 
TO  FRACTIONS,  D€CIMALS,  AND  PERCENTS 


Fill  in  the  blanks  on  the  following  chart 


Whole  or 
Mixed  Numbers 


Fractions 


Decimals 


i 

Percents 


T       1.^     12. 1/2 
2. 


6. 
7. 


10, 


13, 
14. 


3.  25 . 

4.  33  1/3 
5. 


8.  60 
9. 


11.  .  75 
12. 


1/5 


1/3 


J/^ 


2/5 
1/2 


5/8'' 
2/3 


4/5 


\  .375  or 
^  .37  1/2  . 


.50 


,625  or 
.62  1/? 


12  1/2% 
■  20%  V 


37  1/2"% 


\ 


87.  1/2% 

,100%  ■  • 
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ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEETS 


Assignment  Sheet  #.1 


o 

1. 

a. 

.125  ' 

f. 

.35 

b. 

.25 

g. 

.4375 

c. 

h. 

.1111-- 

.75 

i. 

.444- 

.e. 

.625 

\ 

j- 

\80 

2. 

a. 

25% 

f. 

81.81%  or  81  9/11% 

b. 

22  2/9% 

or  22.22% 

g. 

"^33  1/3%  or  33.33% 

c. 

70%  ^ 

h.. 

44.44%  or  44  4/9% 

d.- 

75% 

i. 

33  1/3%  or  33.33%' 

e. 

100% 

j- 

62  1/2%  or  62.5%  * 

Assignment  Sheet  #2 


f. 

g- 

h. 
i. 


1/7 

21/100 
9/20 
2/3 
7/10 


2.  ^J. 

■A. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


•.47 
.15 
.333 
.62 
.75 


f. 

g- 

h. 


.03  . 

.168  • 
i 

.09 
.10 
.50 


Assignment  Sheet  #3 

1.  a.  1/2 
b.  4/5 

.  c.  7/10 
d.  1/4 
•e.  17/25 

2.  a.  12% 

b.  19% 

c.  70% 

d.  29% 

e.  37%  ■ 

Assignment  Sheet  #4 


1. 

1/8 

.125  or  .1.2  1/2 

2. 

20 

.20 

3. 

1/4  ■ 

.25 

25% 

4. 

.33  1/3 

■  .33  l/3%  ' 

5. 

37  1/2 

-f 

6. 

■  40 

.40 

'  40% 

7. 

50-^ 

50% 

8. 

3/5 

.60 

60%  ' 

9. 

62  1/2 

/      62  1/2% 

10. 

66  2/3  / 

.66  2/3 

66  2/3% 

11. 

3/4  \ 

75% ' 

12. 

80 

.80 

80%  ^ 

13. 

87  1/2 

7/8 

^.^5  or 

14. 

1, 

1 

■  1.00 

f.  1-1/20 

g.  47/50 

h.  3/8 

i.  7/8 

j.  53/250 

f.  42% 

•  ,     g.  50% 

h.  52.3% 

^  1.  74.6% 

.  j.  375% 


a 

I- 


t 

.PERCENT 
UNIT  III. 


TEST 


Write  the  following  fractions  as  decimals  and  percents.  ^ 

f-     1/8  ■  . 


a. 

J/3 

b. 

2/3 

c. 

3/25 

d. 

7/9 

e. 

7/16 

i 


1/5  • 
i.  5/6 

j.      2/10-  •  •  . 

2.       Write  the  following  percents  as  fracti^dns  and  decimals. 

*  t' 

a.  '   8%        '  f.  32% 

b.  12%  :  g.    45%  '  • 

c.  19%  ■    h.  ■  72%  ^ 


d.  22%  i.  ..  250%  '    .  \; 

e.  29%     '  J.     tOO%     '  ■  '  . 


■:  'h.  , 


Write  the  following  decirtjals""  as  fractions  and  percents. 

a.  .14  f.     .66  " 

b.  .25  g.  1.75 

c.  .375  ^  h.  3.80 

d.  .46  i.     .875 ' 

e.  .50  ^  j.  1.875 


4. .      Pe'rformance  on  objective  fgur  will  be  evaluated  Ijy  Assignment  Sheet  #4.  v 


\ 

0 
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PERCENT 
UNIT  111 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

1.  a.     .33-;  33  1/3%  or  33/33% 

b.  .666-;  66  2/3%  or  6^t66% 

c.  (^  .12;  12%    '  '       ■  . 

d.  .777-;  77  7/9%  or  77.77% 
"  e.     .4375;  43.75%  or.  43  3/4% 

'   .f.  .125;  12.5%  or  12  1/2% 

g.  .2857;  28.57% 

h.  .20;  20%  J 

i.  .833-;  83  1/3%  or  83.33% 
j.  .20;  20% 

2.  a.  '  2m;  .08  ' 
h.  3/25;  .12 

■  c.  19/200;  .1^       •  • 

d.  11/50;  .22  "  ■  ' 

6,.  ^29/100;  .29 

1..  ■  8/25;  .32 

g.  9/20;  .45 

h.  18/25;  .72 
,     I  5/2;  2/50 

i. \  1/1;  1  ^ 

3.  -      a.    \50;  14%'^ 

b.  1/4125% 

''c,     3/8;  V5%  or  37  1/2% 


681 


■I 


i 


d.  23/50;  46% 

e.  1/2;  50% 

f.  33/50;  66% 
-.7/4;  175%  '         ■  , 
19/5;  380%        _  • 
7/8;  87.5%  oK  87  1/2% 

j'.      15/8;  187.^%  or  187  1/2% 

Evaluated  to  the  satisfac^on  of  the  instructor.  (Assignment  Sheet 


;t^n 
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WAGES 
'UNIT  IV 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


Upon  corR^(etroh  of  this  unit,  the?. student  should  be  able  to  figure  his  wages  if  he  is 
paid  on  an  hjburly  basis  or  on  a  coffTimission  basis.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by 
scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit^test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  conipletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

« 

1.       Solve  seven  problems  on  wages  when  given  the  number*  of' hours  worked 
and  rate  per  hour. 

^\    2.       Solve  six  problems  when  employee  is  paid  a  base  pay  plus  a  commission 
on  his  salds  for  the  week.  *  '  ^ 


\ 
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UNIT  IV 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


DE  Teacher-Coordinator:         •  JJ 
.A.    Provide  students  with  objective  sheet:.., 
B.     Provide*  students  with  infornaation  and  assignment  sheets. 


C.  &i^uss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  irffornifiti^  ^and  assignment*  sheets. 


Give  test. 


Student:'  ;  ' 

A.  Read  objective  sheet.  . 

B.  Study  information  sheet, 

C.  Complete  ^.ssignment  sheets. 

D.  Take  test. 


\ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


'7^ 


lncluded/iT\thJS*unit:  ; 
^A.    Object»4p  ^met 

B.  'Infor/lTatibn^eet 

C.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  She^t  #1"HouHy 'F'ly        ,  ■  ' 

2.  Assignment '•Sheet  #2--Hou'rly  Wages  Involving  Overtif^ie 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #5--R^  of  Commission 

D.  "  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

E.  ^Test 

F.  Answers      test  » 
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WAGES 
UNIT  IV 


INFOR-MATION  SHEET 


*  I.    Wages  from  hourly  earnings 


A.  Regular  hours  x  base  rate  =  regular  pay 

Example:       40  (regular  hours)  x  $1.68  (regular  rate)  =  $67.20  regular 
pay  "       *  /  ' 

B.  Overtime  hours  x  1  1/2  base  rate  =  overtime  pay 

Exampte:       6  1/2  (overtime  hours)  x  $2.52  (overtime  rate)  =  $16.38' 
overtime  pay 

C.  Regular  pay  +  oyertime  pay  =  total  pay  or  gross  pay 

Example:       $67.20  (regular  pay)  +  $16.38  (overtime  pay)  =  $83.58  total 
pay 

II.    Earnings  on  a  commission  basis 


A.  Express  the  rate  of  commission  as  a  decimal'-#^tion 

B.  Multiply  the  number  of  dollars  on  which/the  commission  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  decimal  fraction  -  ^^"^^ 

C.  Add  the  answer  in  Step  B  to  the  base  pay  ' 

Example:       A.  salary  of  $40.00  per  week  plus  a  7%  commission  on  all 
sales.  Total  sales  $990.  How  much  does  he  earn  altogether. 

7%  =  7/100  =  .07- 
.07  X  990  =  $69.30 
$40.00  +  $69.30  =  $109.30 


erJc  . 
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^  ASSIGNiyiENT  SHEET  #1-H0URLY  PAY 

John  has  a  job  washing  dishes  in  a  cafe.  He  wo^s  five  days  per  week,  eight 
hours  per  day.  He  is  paid  $1.00  for  each  hour  he  works. 

a.  *   How  many  hours  does  he  work  each  day?  > 

b.  How  many  hours  does  lie' work  per^  week?  y 

c.  How  much  does  he  earn  each  day  he, works?  • 

d.  How  much  is  his  pay  for  the  week?  <i 

e.  If  he  only  worked  four  days  one  week,  how  much  would  his  pay  be  for 
that  week? 

Jim  works  as  a  janitor  in  an  office  building.  He  works  £ight  hours  per  day 
Monday  through  Friday  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  He  is  paid  $1.00  for  each 
hour  he  works. 

a.  How  many  hours  does  he  work  per  week?  '  ^^z^^'- 

b.  How  much  does  he  get  paid  for  a  week?  " 

^ 

c.  Suppose  he  took  a  Saturday  off  one  week,  what  would  his  pay  be  for 
that  week? 

Jim  has  a  job  working  in  a  supermarket.  He  works  seven  hours  pet*  day  Monday 
through  Friday  and  five  hours  on  Saturday.  He  is  paid  at  a  rate  of  $1»00  per 
hour.  ^ 

a.  Hovy  many  hours  does  he  work^  per  week? 

b.  How  much  would  his  pay  be  for  one  week? 

Frank  has  a  job  working  in  a  gas  station.  He  works  eight  hours  a  day,  six  cjays 
per  week.  He  is  paid  $1.25  for  each  hour  he  works. 

a.  How  many  hours  does  he  work  per  day? 

b.  How  many  hours  does  he  work  each  week? 

c.  How  much  does  he  earn  per  day? 

d.  How  much  is  his  weekly  wages?  .   '  ' 

John  works  for  a  nursery,  He  works  five  days  per  week,  eight  hour^  per  day. 
He  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  for  each  hour -he  works. 

a»     How  many  hours  does  he  work  each  day? 

b.    What  is  he  paid  !per  hour?      '  '      *  .  f 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1  ^^^^  ^^^UIBL£ 

c.  How  much  does  he  earn  per  day? 

d.  How  many  hours  does  he  work  per  week? 

e.  How  much  does  he  earn  per  vveek? 

Harry  works  in  a  furniture  shop.  He  works  eight  hours  per  day,  six  days  per 
week.  He  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour.  ' 

a.  ^  How  many  hours  does  he  work  per  week? 

b.  What  is  his  pay  per  week? 
Figure  out  the  following  problems: 

a.  40  hours  @  $1.52  per  hour 

b.  20  hours  @  $1.00  per  hour 

c.  48  hours  @  $1.50  per, hour 

d.  35  hours  @  $1.10  per  hour^  ^ 

e.  44  hours  @  $1.30  per  hour 

f.  40  hours  @  $1.15  per  hour 

g.  44  hours  @  $1.60  per  hour 

h.  40  hours  @  $1.38  pef  hour 

Joe  Brown  works  in  a^faqlory.  He  is  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  rate  of  $1.55 
per  hour.  He  works  eight  h6urs  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday.  Figure^  out 
the  following  problems. 

a.  How  much  would  his  daily  pay  be?  *  i 

b.  How  many  hours  did  he  v/ork  a  week? 

c.  How  much  dicj  he  earn  per  week? 

Frank  Jones  works  in  a  supermarket.  He  is  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  per  hour.  He  works  eight  hours  per  day  Monday  through  Friday  and 
four  hours  on  Saturday. 

.a.     How  much  did  he  earn  for  each  eight  hour  day  he  works? 

b.  How  many  days  per  week  did  he  work? 

c.  How  many  hours  does'he  work  a  week? 

d.  What  are  his  earnings  for  the  week?  * 


4' 
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10. 


11. 


1Z 


Jack  Stapolsky  has  a  job  working  in  a  bakery.  He  is  paid  by  the  hour  at  the 
rate  of  $1.15  per  hour.  He  works  seven  hours  per  day  Monday  through  Saturday, 
figure  out  his  pay  for  the  week. 

a.  How  many  hours  does  he  work  per  week? 

b.  How  much  did  he  get  paid  for  each  day  he  worked? 

c.  What  is  his^  weekly  wage? 
Compute  these  wages. 


a. 

40 

hours 

@ 

$1.80 

per  hour 

b. 

40 

hours 

@ 

$1.35 

per  hour 

c. 

40 

hours 

@ 

$1.23 

per  hour 

d. 

40 

hours 

@ 

$1.35 

per  hour 

e. 

40 

hours 

@ 

$1 ,42 

per  hour^ 

f. 

40  hQurs  @ 

$1.39 

per  hour 

Pelow  is  an  account  of  the  weekly  pay  roll  for  a  certain  company.  Find  the 
total  number  of  hours  each  man  worked  and  the  wages  for  each.  Also  find 
the  company's  total  payroll  for  the  week. 

c  - 


Name 

M. 

T. 

W. 

f. 

-  F. 

S. - 

^  Hr. 

^  - — * 

\ 

Rate 

Wages 

a.     John  Doe 

7  ■ 

6  ' 

6 

6 

672 

772 

•  $1.50 

b.     Pete  Smith 

5V2 

J5 

■  6 

6 

•  $2.00 

c.     Amos  Jones 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7% 

$1.60 

d.     David  Roe 

4 

5 

5 

6 

,6 

672 

:$2.00 

e.     Ellison  West 

5 

5 

6 

6 

'6 

6 

$1.45 

f.     Jerry  Hill 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5.. 

;5 

^1.50 

g.     Artie  Bell 

6 

.  6 

■^7  - 

7 

'"5^- 

nT  " 

"^1.40  ■ 

}'  i'- 

h.    John  Reed 

5 

5 

B 

6 

6 

6 

$1.30  . 

i.     Ray  Watson 

6 

7% 

7% 

7'A 

0' 

■  0 

$1.75 

j.     Charles  Pierce 

7 

7 

•& 

6  . 

5  , 

4 

$1.80 

l<. 

>  — 

Total  = 
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...  \  UNIT  IV  - 

'ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2"H0URLY  WAGES  INVOLVING  OVERTIME 
Complete  the  following  payroll  table.  Overtime  i.s  figured  1  1/2  times  regular  hourly  wage. 


Number 
of  Hours 

Rate  per 
Hour 

Rate  for 
Overtime 
 -4^ 

Regular 
Wages 

Overtime 
Wages 

Total 
Pay 

1. 

50 

$1.^0 

2. 

48 

2.00 

3.  ^ 

54 

.80 

4. 

44 

8.00 

- 

5. 

50 

6.00 

6. 

60 

3.00 

7. 

51 

5.00 

8. 

58 

.  2.t5 

9. 

54 

6.50 

10. 

60 

10.00 

11. 

75 

20.00 

12. 

52  . 

1.00 

13. 

34  ,^ 

1.25 

14. 

'i 

48 

1.40 

15. 

60     •  - 

2.10 

DE 
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ASSIGNMENT-SHEET" #3--RATE  OF  COMMISSION 
Cognplete  the  following  table. 


• 

Weekly  i 
Base  Pay  / 

Week's    .  . 
Sales 

Rate  of  Comrtiission 
on  Sales 

Total 
Pay  ■ 

1. 

^°  75.00 

$  950.00 

3% 

2. 

50.00 

1800.00 

10% 

3. 

i'oo.oo 

1200.00 

30% 

4. 

160.00 

850.00 

8% 

5. 

■  120.00 

800.00 

12% 

6. 

75.00 

1000.00. 

5% 

7. 

120.00 

800.00 

6% 

8. 

60.00 

750.00 

15% 

9. 

65.00 

1000.00 

'  8% 

10. 

45.00  • 

4500.00* 

5%  . 

11. 

>gaoo 

900.00 

20% 

12. 

95.00 

2450.00" 

12% 

1  ' 

13. 

100.00 

430.00  .* 

25% 

14.  * 

55.00 

1500.00 

15% 

* 

15. 

80.00 

3000.00 

^  5% 

4o>  ' 
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FRir 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 


1. 

a. 

8  hours 

'  b. 

40  hours 

c. 

$8.00 

d/ 

$40.00 

e. 

,$32.00 

2. 

a. 

44  hours  ' 

b. 

$44.00 

c. 

$40.00 

3. 

a. 

40  hours 

b. 

$4p.tX) 

4. 

a. 

8  hours  - 

b. 

48  hours 

c. 

$io.'oo 

d. 

$60.00 

5. 

a. 

8  hours  ; 

$1  25 

'  c. 

$10.00 

d. 

40  hours 

Si  ^-^ 

_^  $40.00 

'  6. 

a. 

48  hqu^rs 

b. 

$72.00 

% 

a. 

$60.80 

b. 

$20.00 

c. . 

.  $72:00 

WAGES,,,  . 
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d.' 

$38.50 

e. 

$57.20 

f. 

■g- 

$46.00 

$70:40 

h. 

$55.20 

8. 

a. 

$12.40 

b. 

40  hours 

1 

c. 

$62.00 

9. 

a. 

$10.00 

b. 

6  days 

c. 

44  hours 

d. 

$55.00 

10. 

a. 

35  hours 

b. 

$8.05 

c. 

$48.30 

11. 

a. 

$72.00 

no 

c. 

$49.20 

d. 

$54.00 

e. 

$56.80 

f 

^RR  fin 

19 

MrM  1  rc 

nuui  b 

a. 

39 

• 

"b. 

33  1/2 

.  '  c. 

36^/4 

^  d. 

32  1/2 

e. 

34 

f. 

30 

Wages 
•    $  58.50 

y  67.00 
58.00 
65.00 


I  49.30 


45.00 
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g.  38  1/2  ■  53.90 

h.  33  42.90 

i.  27  1/2  48.13 
j.  35  63:00 


k.  (Total  $550.73 

Assignment  Sheet  #2 


1. 

S  2  25 

$  Rf)  nn 

2. 

3.00 

•  80.00 

24.00 

104.00 

3.. 

1.20 

'  32.00 

16.80 

48.80 

4. 

12.00 

320.00 

48.00 

368.00 

5. 

9.00 

240.00 

90.00 

330  00 

6. 

4.50 

120.Q0  ' 

90.00 

210.00 

7. 

,7.50 

200.00 

82.50 

282^50 

8. 

4.13 

150.00 

74.34 

224.34 

9. 

9.75 

^260.00 

136.50 

■  396.50 

10. 

15.00 

400.00 

300.00 

700.00 

11. 

30.00 

800.00 

750.00 

1550.00 

12. 

1.50 

40.00  ^' 

18.00 

-        58.00 " 

13. 

1.88' 

42.50 

42.50 

14. 

2.10 

56.00 ' 

16.80 

72.80 

15. 

3J5 

84.00 

63.00 

' '  147.00 
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1.. 

$103*50 

9. 

$145.00 

5. 

-  $216.00, 

\  ,'  13. 

.■$207.50 

2. 

$230.00 

10. 

$270.00 

6. 

'$125.00 

14. 

$28^.00 

3.. 

$460.00 

11. 

$260.00 

■  7. 

^$168.00 

15. 

$230,00 

.  4. 

$229,00 

12. 

$389.00 

$172.50 

t 
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A  W/£^GES 
UNIT  IV 

TEST 

Solve  these  problems  on  wages. 


No.  of 
Hours 

Rate  per 
Hour 

Rate  for 
Overtime 

Regular 
Wages 

Overtime 
Wages 

Tot^l 
Pay 

a. 

15 

$1.6Q  * 

b. 

12 

1.25 

c. 

17 

.90 

4 

d. 

22 

1.50 

e. 

8 

1.65 

f. 

60 

1.60 

g- 

54 

2.70 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  photographt    For  each  class  photograph  he  takes  he  is  paicy 
$8.25.  For  each  individual  stucent  photograph  he  is  paid  $0.55.  Last  week,  Mr 
Smith  tooK15  class  photographs  and  221  individual  stude^^t  photographs..  Ho^ 
much  did  he  earn  last  week? 


Bmployee 

Weekly  Base 
Salary  ^ 

Week's 
Sales 

Rate  of 
Commission 

T6tal 

$  30.00 

$  500.00 

2%, 

3 

48.00 

2000.00 

3% 

>  j 

50.00  1 

250.00 

4% 

4 
5 

30.00  ■ 

60.00  ; 

6000.00 
1060.00 

5% 
6% 

f. 

3  1/2% 

6  * 

45.00 

990.00 

4^1 
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• 

ST 

•  -  WAGES 
■  UNIT  IV 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 

Rate  for 
Overtime 

Regular 
Wages 

Overtime 
Wages 

Total, 
Pay 

a. 

$  24.00 

b. 

15.00 

c. 

15.30 

e. 

„  13.20 

f. 

$2.40 

$64.00 

^$48.00 

112.00 

9- 

$4.05 

$68.00 

$56.70 

124.70 

$245.30 


a.  $40.00 

b.  $r08.00 

c.  $60.00 

d.  $330.00 

e.  $123.60 

f.  $79.65  ^ 


Audio-Visual  Supplement 


This  supplement  was  written  to  benefit  the  teacher  in  DE  I.  The  films,  filmstrips, 
and  slidesVecommended  cannot  all  be  used  since  the  demand  for  these  is  great.  However, 
a  wide  selection  of  materials  is  listed  from  which  to  choose.  These  audio-visual  materials 
need  to'  be  booked  as  early  as  possible  to  assure  cec.r,di nation  of  scheduling.  All  these 
materials  may  be  obtained  from: 

Oklahoma  State  Department,  Curriculum 

1515  West  sixth 

Stillwater,  OkPahoma  74074 

A  key  to  the  listing  includes:  F.  denotes  film,  F.S.  refers  to  filmstrip,  and  S.  designates 
slides. 
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A.  Orientation 


Unit 


DECA 


Tell  It  Like  It  Is  ^ 

Association  Sterling  Films 

8615  Directors  Row  ' 

Dallas,  Texas  4  ^ 

PH.  (214)  638-6791  ,  .  "  . 

Book  this  film  as  soon  as  possible  for  this  school  year.  There  are  only  - 
forty  copies,  and  they  are  in  great  demand.  Give  one  or  two  alternate  /' 
dates  when  ordering  this  film.  -  '  1 


Second  Effort. 


Color  30min.,  1968 


Selling  is  compared  to  the  game  of  football  by  Vince  Lombardi.  We 
must  keep  going  back  to  the  fundamental  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

?tate  Department  of  Vj^cational  and  Technical  Education 
Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Cmiter 
1515  West  Sixth  Avenue       ^  J 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074    '  r 


D.    Personal  Development 


Wnit  I 

F.S. 
F.S. 
F.S. 

Unit  III 


Good  Grooming 


Young  Fashion  Forecast:  Spring 
Young  Fashion  Forecast:  Fall 
Does  It  iViatter  How  I  Look 


F.S. 

F.S.  YoLir 
F.S.      f  Yshr 


Personality 

Your  Person  and  Personality 

r  Personality:  You  Others  Know 
Attitude  is  Showing 


Human  Relations 

Unit  II  Cu^om  and  Policies 

F.  Your  Job:  Good  Work  Habits 

F.  Your  Job:  You  and  Your  Boss 

F.  Your  J6b:  Fitting  In 

F.  Keeping  Your  Job  Is  Work 


Color,  13  1/2  min.,  1 
Color,  16nP^in.,1970 
Color,  15  min.,  1970 
Color,  12  min.,  1972 


F.    Job  Skills 
Unit  1^ 

F.S. 
F. 

,  F.S. 
F.S. 

S. 


Basic  Selling 

^Know  Your^Product 
iVlake  It  Happen 
Selling  As  a  Career 
Techniques  in^  Selling 
Sales  Clerk  Procedures 
Successful  Selling  Ideas 


970 


1 


Color,  '30  min.,  1968 


^  - 
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Unit  II  Business  Letter  ^ 

F.  Take  a  Letter  From  A  to  Z 

Unit  III  Telephone 

Bell  Telephone  Company 
Employment 


Unit  I 

F. 
F. 

Unit  III 

F.S. 
F.S. 

F. 

/unit  IV 
F.S.  ' 


Finding  The  Right  Job  ' 

Your  Job:  Finding  the  Right  One 
Getting  a  Job  is  a  Job 

Application  Form 

Your  Job  Application 
How  to  Apply  for  a  Job 
Your  Job:  Applying  for  It 
Applying  for  a  Job  ^ 

Job  Interview 

Job  Inten/iew  Tips 


H.    Financial  Management 


Unit 

I 

Budgeting 

F.S. 

Receiving,  Checking,  and  Marking 

Unit 

II 

Credit 

F.S. 

Credit:  Consumer  Resource 

F.S. 

Credit  Union 

F.S. 

Charge  Account  Application 

F. 

Credit:  Capital  Idea 

F.S. 

Charge  Card  and  Chargestatements 

Unit 

III 

Bankiqg  Services 

F.S. 

Bank  Loan 

Unit 

1 

General  Insurance 

F.S. 

• 

Automobile  Insurance 

Col 


<3j,  18  min.,  1971 


Color,  13  min.,  1970 
Color,  20  min.,  1968 


Color,  13  1/2  min.,  1970 
Color,  13  1/2  min.,  1971 


Color,  18"  min.,  1970 
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FOREWORD 

This  publication  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic  core  of  instruction  in  home  economics 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  at  the  Home  Economics  II  level.  / 

It  includes  basic  knowledges  and  skills  in  the  areas  of  Child  Development,  Clothing 
and  Textiles,  Consumer  Education,  Foods'and  Nutrition,  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings, 
Personal  and  Family  Relationships,  and  Career  Exploration  needed  for  tenth  grade  home 
economics  students.  Th^e^e  build  upon' the  basic  materials  included  in  the  Home  Economics 
I  Curriculum. 

0  ' 

The  material  in  this  publication  is  designed  to  cover  only  sixty  percent  of  the  class 
time.  10  cover  ional  time  in  each  area  the  individual  instructor  will  need  to 

supplement  witH  materials  which  she  feels  necessary  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
students  and  conrn[iunity. 

The  purpose  of^'^itie  curriculum  .is  to  asst^  teachers  in  improving  instruction  in 


Vocational  Home  Economics  II  TirnDWatrom^r^s  te^^ehers  use  these  materials  in  the. 
classroom,  it  is  hoped  that  student  performance  wi|l  'improve,  that  students  wilj  be  better 
prepared  to  assume  homemaking  and  tamily  respohsibilities,  and  that  they  will  receive 
training  in  preparation  for  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  teaching^i>f^ocational  Home  Economics  should  become 
-^ore--eff€€tive**^ith-its*>use.4    -  a  ^ 


Francis  T.  Tuttle,  State  Director 
State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Educatii||^ 


May  Rollow,  State  Supervisor 
Home  Economics  Education 


V       ^  - 


/ 

In  these  changing  times  when  more  and  more  women  are  in  the  labor  force,  the 

function  of  secondary  home  economics  must  include  more  assistance  to  students  in  making 

important  decisions  and  choices  and  help  them  to  acquire  competence  and  skills  in  human 

relations,  choice  making,  and  achieving  one's  goals!  In  order  to  do  this,  curriculum*  must 

< 

be  constantly  revised  and  rewritten. 

Much  effort  has  been  made  to  -make  this  publication  basic,  readable,  and  useable. 
This  publication  does  not  cover  every  area  of  home  economics  training  that  the  student 
needs,  but  it  does  provide  the  basics  and  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  progress  from 
one  year's  study  to  the  next  without  a  great  deal  of  repetition. 

*  Three  vital  parts  of  instruction.  Motivating,  Personalizing,  gnd  Localizing,  are  left 
to  the  individual  instructors,  and  such  instructors  should  capitalize^ on  them;  then  and 
only  then  will  this  publication  really  become  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  to  supplement  this  publication  with  materials 
which  she  feels  are  necessary  for  the  particular  area  of  the  state. 

After  using  this  publicafion,  it  is  hoped  that  each  teacher  will  realize  the  effectiveness 
of  this  approach  to  teaching  which  focuses  all  resource  material  toward  a  measurable 
outcome.  The  student  should  be  able  to  perform  at  a  higher  level  because  both  the  student 
afid  tTie  instructor  know  exactly  where  each  is  going. 

Ann  Benson 

Home  Economics  Curriculum  Specialist 
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USE  OF  vTHIS  PUBLICATION 

Instructional  Units 

Home  Economics  II  curriculum  includes  seven  areas.  Each  area  consists  of  one  or 
more  units  of  instruction.  Each  instructional  unit  includes  behavioral  objectives,  suggested 
activities  for  teaCHer  and  students,  information  sheets,  assignment  sheets,  job  sheets,  visual 
aids,  tests,  and  answers  to  the  test.  Units  are  planned  for  more  than  one  lesson  or  class 
'^t)eriod  of  instruction  and  are  designed  „to  account  for  sixty  percent  of .  an  instructor's 
time  in  teaching  vocational  home^^conomics.  The  remaining  forty  percent  is  lef^  to  the 
individual  instructor  according  to  the  demands  of  her  local  community. 

Careful  study  of  each  instructional  unit  by^lhe  teacher  will  help  her  determine: 

A.  The  amount  of  material  that  can  be  covered  in  each  class  period. 

B.  The  skills  which  must  be  demonstrated.    •  ^' 

1.  Supplies  needed  ^ 

2.  Equipment  needed 

3.  Amount  of  practice  needed 

4.  .    Amount  of  class  time  needed  -for  demonstrations  *  ^ 

C.  Supplementary  materials  such  as  pamphlets  and  fiJmstrips  that  must  be  ordered. 

D.  Resource  people  that  must  be  contacted. 

Objectives  ^  ^         '  ^  ^  '  *       -  1. 

Each  unit  of  instruction  is  based  on  behavioral  objectives.  These  objectives  state  the 
goals  of  the  course  thus  providing  a  sense  of  direction  and  accomplishment  for  the  student. 

Behavioral  objectives  are  stated  in  two  forms:  Termin^LObjectjves  stating  the  subject 
matter  to  be  cc//ered  in  a  unit  of  instruption;  Specific  Objectives  stating  the  student 
performance  necessary  to  reach  the  terminal  objective.  :  v  ^  ^ 

Since  the  objectives  of  the  unit  provide  direction^ fpr  theneaching-learning  process, 
it  is  important  for  the  teacher  and  students  to  ha\/e  a  '^Mf^nm^(iBrstand\ng  of  the  intent 
of  the  objectives.  A  limited  numb^ of  performance  terVns  have  been  used  in  the  objectives 
for  this  curriculum  to  assist  in  promoting  the  effectiveness  of  the  tommunication  among 
all  individuals  using  the  materials.  > .  "1 

Following  is  a  list  of  performance  terms  and  their  synonyms  which  were,  used  in 
tliis  material: 


Name  Identify  ,  Describe, 

\Label  Select      .  ;  Define 

*•  tist  in  writing  .     Mark  '         Discuss  in  writing 

l^^List  "Orally  Point  out  '  Discuss'  orally 

Letter  .  »  Pick  out  Interpret 

Record  Choose  Tell  l^ow 

:  Repeat  Locate  \       Tell  what  ^ 

Gives      *  Explain 


\ 


Arrange 

Sequence 

List  in  order 

Classify 

Divide 

Isolate 

Sort 


Distinguish 
DisdViminate 


Construct 

Draw 

Make 

Build  ' 

Design 

Formulate 

Reproduce 

Transcribe 

Reduce 

Increase 

Figure 

Cost 


Demonstrate 
Show  your  work 
Show  procedure 
Perform  an  experiment 
Perform  the  steps 
Operate  , 
Remove 
Replace  ' 
Turn  off/on 
^(Dis)  assemble 
(Dis)  connect 


/ 


Reading  of  the  objectives  by  the  student  should  be  followed  by  a  class  discyssion 
to  arftrA^r  any  questions  concerning  performance  requirements  for  each  instructional  unit. 

Teachers  should  feel  free  to  add  objectives- which  will  fit  the  material  to  the  needs 
of  her  students  and  community.  Whdn  ja  teacher  adds  ^objectives,  she  should  remember 
to  ^pply  the  needed  information,  assignment  and/or  job  sheets,  and  criterion  tests. 

Suggested  Activities 

Each  unit  of  instruction  has  a  Suggested  Activities  sheet  outlining  steps  to  fojiow 
in  accomplishing  specific  objectives.  The  activities  are  listed  according  to  whether  they 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  the  student. 

Instructor:  Duties  of  t^je  instructor  will  vary  according  to  the  particular  unit;  however, 
for  best  use  of  the  material  they  should  include  the  following:  provide  s1;udents  with 
objective  sheet,  information  sheet,  assignment  sheets,  and  job  sheets;  prevfew 
filmstrips,  make  transparencies,  and  arrange  for  resource  materials  and  pisopte;  discuss^ 
terminal  and  specific  objectives  and  information  sheets;  give  test.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  use  any  additional  instructional  activities  and  teaching  methods  to  aid 
students  in  accomplishing  the  objectives.  '  ^ 

Students:  Student  activities  are  listed  which  will  help  the  student  to  achieve  the 
objectives  for  the  unit. 
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Information.  Sheets' 


,  Information  sheets  provide  co.ntent  ess^tial  for  meeting  the  cognitive  (knowledge) 
objectives  of  the  unit.  The  teacher  \)^ill  find  that  ^information  sheets  serve  as  an  excellent 
guide  for  presenting  the  ba^ckground  ^owledges  necessary  develop  the  skills  specified 
in  the  terminal  objective.* 

\\ 

Students  should  read  th^  information  sheets  before  the  information  is  discussed  in 
class.  Students  may  take  additional  note^  on  the  information  sheets. 

Transparency  Masters 

Transparency  masters  proN^ide  information  in  a  special  way.  The  students  may  see 
as  well  as  hea^  the  material  ^.being  presented,  thus  reinforcing  the  learning  process. 
Transparenci^  may  present  new  information  or  they  may  reinforce  information  presented 
in  the  inforrration  sheets.  They  are  particularly  effective  for  such  activities  as  learning 
^nd  locating  the  parts  of  a  machine.  • 

Transparencies  should  be  made  and  placed  in  the  notebook  ^here  they  will  be 
immediately  available  for  use.  Transparencies  direct  the  class's  attention  to  the  topic  of 
discussion.  They  should  be  left  on  the  screen  only  when  topics  shown  are  under  discussion. 
(NOTE:  Stand  away  from  the  overhead  projector  when  discussing  transparency  materialji 
The  noise  of  the'  projector  may  cause  the  teacher  to  speak  too  loudly.) 

Job  Sheets 

Jo,b  sheets  are  an  important  segment  of  each  unit.  The  instructor  should  be  able 
to  and  in,  most  situations  should  demonstrate  \he  skills  outlined  in  the  job  sheets. 
Procedures  outlined  in  the  job  sheets  give  direction  -to  the  skill  being  taught  and  allow 
both  student  ^nd  teacher  to  x^heck  student  progress  towa^  the  accomf^lishment  of  the 
skill.  Job  sheets  provide  a  ready  outline  for  a  student  to  follow  if  fie  has  missed  a 
demonstration.  Job  sheets  also  furnish  potential  employers  with^a  pictbre^  of  *  the  skillS 
being  taught  and  the  performances  he  might  reasonably  expect  from  a  person  who,  has 
had  this  training.  } 

Assignment  Sheets  -  ^        ^  ^ ^    .  , 

Assignment  sheets  give  direction  to^study  and  furnish  practice  for  paper  and  pencil 
activities  to  develop  the  knowledges  which  are  necessary  prerequisites  to'skill  development. 
These  may  be  given  to  the  student  for  completion  in  class  or  used  for  homework 
assignments.  Answer  sheets  are  provided  vyhich  may  be  used  by  the  student  and/or  teacher 
for  checking  student  progress.  '  ;  ' 

Test  and  Evaluation 


;  Paper-pencil  and  perfor?nance  tests  have  been  constructed  to  measure  student 
achievement  of  each  objective  listed  in  the  unit  of  instruction.  Individual  test  items  may 
be  pulled  out  and  used  as  a\ short  t«st  to  determine  student  achievement  of  a  particular 


objective.  This  kind  of  testing  may  be  used  as  a  daily  quiz  and  will  help  the  teacher 
spot  difficulties  being  encountered  by  students  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  terminal 
objective.  Test  items  for  objectives  added  by  the  teacher  should  be  consjruct^J  and  added 
to  the  test.  Progress  sheets  are  provided  for  student  and  teacher  to  record  acceptable 
performance  of  skills  outlined  in  job  sheets. 


Test  Answers  / 

Test  answ  I's  are  pre  ded  for  each  unit.  These  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  and/or 
student  for  cnecking  student  achievement  of  the  objectives. 
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TE-RMINAL.OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  uni't^  the  stydent  should  be  able  to  list  personal  appearance  tips, 
sources  of^information  about  companies  and  benefits  of  firms.  The  student  should  be 
able  to  state  rules  to  guide  him  during  the  mterview^and  list  points  that  an  interviewer 
looks  for  during  the  mtefvievy.  This  knowleclge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five 
percent  on  th.e  unit"  test.  *  .  -  ,  ^ 

•    .     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

•After  completion'^of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  /terms  associated  with  obtaining  a  job  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  List  tips  on-  personal  appearance  and  attitudes  for  women  and/or  men. 

3.  list  facts  which  should  be  learned  about  a  company  before  applying  for 
.    a  job. 

4.  List  areas  in  which  most  companies  have  policies.  \  '     *  ' 

•  , .  5.       Select  from  a  list  the  alternative  sources  of  finding  information  on  a 
company's  customs  and  policies. 

^    ,     ^  .      6.       ChQOse  ^rom  a  list  benefitJ^^of  a  given  firm- 


4 


7.       Discuss  employee  responsibilities.    ^  .  ^^.^ 


! 


8.  *      List  ways  of  selling  oneseff  in  a  personal  interview. 

9.  ,    Select  from  a  list  five  points  the  interviewer  looks  for  during  the  interview. 

10.  State  rules  to  observe  during  the  interview.  )  . 

11.  Write  three,  general  rules  to  follow  in  answering  questions  in  an  oral 
interview.  '  ^  .  ^ 

'12."      ..List  tips  for  the  first,  day  on  the  job. 


y    ■   .  ,3. 


Select  from  ajist  those  desirable  characteristics  of  all  workers. 


'v. 
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I.  Instructor: 


Provide  students  witht  objective  sheet. 
4 


Proyida-Istudents  viH'th  Information  and  assignment  sheets^. 
Make  transparencies.  «^ 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 


Assist  students  in  determining  company  infbrmation,  and  help  them  use 
this  information  in  completing  each  assignment  sh^et.  ^ 

Role  play  practice  .interviews. 


G. 
H. 


Give  test. 


II.  Student: 


A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  each  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Take  test.  ' 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives  / 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  master:  TM  #1--Points  to  Remember  in  Interview 
D     Assignment  sheets 

'  1.       Assignment  Sheet  #1-Determine  Company  Information 

..^^2^  ^ — Aswgament.,,.Sl3J^2^^  the*lme(^tewer  s  (Questions 
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E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test 

II.    References:  * 

A.  Goble,  Dorothy  Y.  How  to  Get Job  and  Keep  It.  Austin,  Texas: 
Steck-Vaughn  Company,  1969^ 

B.  Blackiedge,  Walter  L.,  Ethel  H.  Blackledge,  and  Helen  J.  Keily,  You  and 
Your  Job.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1967. 

C.  Moynihan,  Paul,  Jane  Moynihan,  and  Giles  A.  Daeger.  You  and  Your 
^  Job'-What  Is  It?  Chicago,  Illinois:  J..  G.  Ferguson  Publishing  Company,  1968. 

D.  Kimbrell,^  Grady  and  Ben  S.  Vineyard.  Activities  for  Succeeding  in  the  World 
of  Work.  Bloomlngton,  .  jjJiQois:  McKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing 
Company,  1972.  , 
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OBTAINING  A  JOB 
UNIT  I 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.  Terms  and  definitions  ,  ^ 

A.  Employer--One  that  employs  others 

B.  Employee-One  employed  by  another  usually  for  wages  or  salary  * 

C.  Interview--A  meeting  to  obtain  information  y_ 

c 

D.  Wages--The  compensation  paid  on  an  hourly  basis 

E.  Salaries--The  compensation  of  executives,  supervisors,  or  other  employees 
who  are  paid  on  a  basis  rather  than  an  hourly  rate 

F.  Reference--A  person  to  whom  inquiries  as  to  character  or  ability  can  be 
made 

G.  Security->The   precautions  taken  to  prqtect  secret  business  files  and" 
information 

H.  PoJicies--The  objectives  and  standards  of  a  business 

I.  Hiring-The  beginning  of  employ(nent 

J.  .  *^Frmge  benefits--Those  supplemental  benefits  (incentives)  a  business  provides 
for  its  workers  besides  wages  and/or  salaries 

II.  Tips  on  personal  appearance  and  attitude 
A.  Women 

1.  Be  neat  and  clean 

(NOTE:  Wear  clean  clothes  that  are  right  for  the  job.) 

2.  Do  not  use  too  much  makeup  and  perfume 

3.  Hands  and  fingernails  should  be  clean 

(NOTE:  Avoid  extra  long  nails  and  bright  nail  polish.) 

4.  Select  jewelry  suitable  for  working  hours 
(NOTE:  Avoid  flashy  earrings  and  bracelets.) 

5.  Choose  a  neat,  becoming  hairstyle 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


6.  Be  sure  clothes  are  in  good  condition 

(NOTE:  Avoid  tight,  extremely  short  skirts.  .Wear  hose  and  shoes 
with  heels  if  you 'are  applying  for  office  work.) 

7.  In  a  personal  conversation  do  not  chew  gum  or  smoke,  even^if 
offered  a  cigarette 

8.  Be- alert  y 

(NOTE:  Show  a  real  interest  in  the  job  you  are  asking  about.) 

9.  Us^  good  manners 

(NOTE:  Be  courteous.  Say  "thank  you"  for  services  and  attention 
given  to  you.  Have  a  ready  smile  and  a  friendly  attitude.) 

10.  Try  not  to  show  nervousness  when  talking  with  someone  about 
a  job 

(NOTE:  Some  nervousness  is  expected.)  '  — 

11.  Develop  and  use  a  pleasant  speaking  voice 
B.  Men 

1.  Be  neat  and  clean  ^ 
(NOTE:  Have  your  hair  combed.) 

2.  Be  clean  shaven  and  have  a  neat  haircut 

3.  ,    Shine  shoes  and  be  sure  they  are  ip  good  shape 

4.  Wear  clean  clothes  that  are  in  good  condition  and  right  for  the 
job 

/  5.       Have  clean  hands  and  fingernails 

6.  Do  not  chew  gum  or  smoke  when  meeting  someone  about  a  job 

7.  Be  friendly  but  not  too  eager 


(NOTE:  Do  not  be  afraid  to  smile.) 


'  1 


8.       Be  alert  i 

(NOTE:  Show  a  real  interest  in  the  job  vou  are  asking  about.) 
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9,       Use  good  manners 

(NOTE:  Be  courteous.  Say  "thank  you"  for  services  and  attention 
given  to  you.) 

10.  During  a  job  conversation,  try  not  to  show  nervousness 
(NOTE:  Relax;  some  nervousness  is  expected.) 

11.  Develop  and  use  a  pleasant  speaking  voice 

III.  Facts  which  should  be  learned  about  a  company  before  applying  for  a  .job 

A.  Know  what  products  they  make 

B.  Know  what  services  they  render  • 

C.  Find  out  how  long  they  have  been  in  business 

D.  Know  if  they  have  expanded  or^/aried  their  operations 

IV.  Areas  in  which  most  companies  have  policies 

A.  Employee  benefits  and  working  conditions 

1.  .Hours  of  work 

2.  Pay  period 

3.  Length  of  lunch  period  and  coffee  breaks 

4.  Smoking  policies 

5.  Use  of  telephone  for  personal  business  n 

6.  Policy  about  friends  visiting  one  on  the  job 

7.  Dress  regulations 

8.  Things  one  can  and  cannot  make  decisions  about 

9.  Unions  and  professional  organizations 
'lO.       Hiring  and  separation  policies 

B.  Security  precawtions  -  4 

1.  Security  regulations 

2.  Employee  ^ethics 

3.  Methods  for  disposing  of  confidential  Materials 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

C.     Public  relat^ions 

1.  Internal" Among  employees  in  the  organizatibn 

2.  External-With  the  public 

V.    Sources  for  finding  information  on  a  company's,  customs  and  policies 

A.  Company's  training  manual 

B.  Company  newsletters,  bulletins,  and  other  literature 

C.  Advertisements 

D.  Financial  reports 

E.  Articles  in  the  news  media 
<F/    Fellow  employees 

G.  In-service  training  programs 

H.  Departmental  meetings 
VI.    Benefits  of  a  given  firm 

A.  Salaries  and/or  wages 

B.  Fringe  benefits 

1.  Insurance  and  hospitalization 

2.  Pension  and  retirement  plans 

3.  Paid  vacations  and  holidays 

4.  Sick  Jeave 

5.  Stock  and/or  profit  sharing  plans 

0 

6.  Medical  facilities 

7.  TDition  refunds  and/or  other  educational  programs 

C.  Personal  satisfactions 

D.  Tenure 

E.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
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J 

'VII.    Employee  responsibilities 

A.  Know  company 

1.  Products 

_       _  Services  ^  ^  ^  ^      ^      -..^  ^ 
3.       Policies,  rules,  and  regulations  ^ 

B.  Know  job 

1.  Duties  A 

I 

2.  Responsibilities 

C.  Promote  goodwill 

C 

1.  Internal  .  ^ 

•» 

2.  External 

D.  Be  ethical 

1.  Do  not  divulge  privileged  company  information 

2.  |       Do  job  for  which  paid    *  _ 
'  3.      .Handle  cornplaints  courteously 

'  4.       Treat  competitors  and  salesoien  with  courtesy 

^  5.  #    Give  customers  and  the  public  respect  and  consideration 

6.  Use  professional  ethics 

7.  Do  not  gossip  ^ 
'VIII.    Ways  of  selling  oneself  in  a  personal  interview 

A.  If  interVTHw  is  in  the  morning,  allow  enough  time  for  getting  ready  ^ 

B.  Be  on  time 

'^C.     Go  alone  for  the  interview 

D.  Be  careful  of  appearance  * 

E.  Stand  erect  .  V 
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F.  Look  pleasant 

G.  Introduce  self  in  a  quiet,  easy  way 

H.  Sit  erect  and  avoid  signs  of  nervousness 

V.' 

I.  -   Be  ready  to  take  a  pe^ormance  test  if  applying  for  a  job  involving  skills 
J.     Be  ready  to  talk  about  indivic^ual  work  .expejiences  and  jpecial  skills 
K.     Know  something  about  the  firm  or  plant  where  applying  for  work 

L.     Make  a  list  of  the  questions  to  ask  the  interviewer  about  the  job 

(NOTE:  Be  willing  to  tell  how  we  can  help  the  company  in  addition  to 
ways  the  company  can  help  us.) 

M.  Know  the'^wage,  or  salary  that  should  be  paid  for  the  job 

N.  Take  a  pen,  pencil,  and  a  writing  pad  to  the  interview 

^  (NOTE:  Prepare  job  search  folder.) 

IX.  Six  points  the  interviewer  looks  for  during  the  interview  (Transparency  !) 

A.  Personality 

•a 

B.  Appearance 

A 

C.  Preparation 

D.  Experience 

E.  References 

F.  Attitude  ^ 

X.  Rules  to  observe  during  the  interview 

A.  ^^Greet  interviewer  by  name  if  known  and  can  be  pronounced,  correctly 

B.  ^yWait  until  interviewer  offers  a  chair  before  sitting  dow.n 

C.  Do  not  chew  gum  or  smoke,  even  if -invited  to  do  so 

D.  Know  what  job  is  available      *  '  .   *     ,  ♦ 

E.  Be  ready  for  a  surprise  questioa  and  think  before  answering 
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F.  Let  the  interviewer  do  most  of  the  talking,  but  do  not  just  be  a  yes  or 
no  applicant 

G.  Sit  up  straight  in  chair 

H.  Look  interviewer  directly  in  the  eye  during  the  conversation 

I.  Make  sure  that  good  points  get  across  to  interviewer 

J.     Try  not  to  get  discouraged  if  employer  indicates  more  qualifications^e 
needed  or  that  a  call  may  be  received  later 

K.     If  asked  about  the  last  jobs  held,  be  honest 

(NOTE:  Be  ethic^  in  discussion  of  prior  jobs.  However,  do 'not  go  into 
indepth  detail.)  , 

L.     At  the  end  of  the  interview,  show  the  interviewer  that  his  time  was 
appreciated 

M.    Do  not  use  slang 

^  XI.    General  rules  to  follow  in  answering  questions  in  an  oral  interview 

A.  '  Be  brief 

B.  Be  positive 

C.  Be  hcnest 

XII.    Tips  for  the  first  day  on  the  job 

'X'  "Go'to  workS  few^ minutes" ah^ead'^^XDf  time' 


(NOTE:  Report  early  to  your  supervisor.) 

B.  Listen'^to  instructions  carefully 
(NOTE:  Ask  questions  if  you  do  not  understand  what  is  expeS^d  of  you«) 

C.  .  Be  friendly  to  fellow  employees,  but  do  not  waste  time  by  visitih§^  the 

job 

D.  Do  not  be  too  familiar  with  department  heads 
(NOTE:  Use  courtesy  in  referring  to  supervisors.) 

E.  Tr^  not  to  be  over  anxious   w  ^ 

'  ^ 

(NOTE:  Do  your  best  work,) 
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F.  Report  mistakes  to  immediate  supervisor 

(NOTE:  Learn  from  your  mistakes  so  that  you  will  not  make  them  a  se^:ond 
time.) 

G.  Learn  the  company  rules  and  regulations 

(NOTE:  Do  your  job^the  wa^rthe  boss  wants  it  done.) 
H;    Think  for.  self 

(NOTE:  Take  a  real  interest  in  your  work.) 
I.     Clean  up  after  work  ^ 

(NOTE:  Keep  your  work  area  neat.)  \ 

J,     Do  not  be  a  clock  watcher 

XIII.    Desirable  characteristics  of  all  workers  , 

A/    Ability  to  get  along  with  other  workers 
t 

B.  Dependability 


K.  Helpfulness 

L.  Cheerfulness 

M.  Willingness 

N.  .  Attendance 
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OBTAINING  A  JOB 

UNIT  I  .     ^  . 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--DETERMINE  COMPANY  INFORMATION 

List  facts,  which  you  should  learn  about  a  company  when  you  are  applying  for  a  job.^ 

I 


Choose  a  company  for  which  you  mighVj^vg^  to  work  and  assume  that  you  are  to  go 
for  an  interview.  You  are  asked  the  question,  "Why  do  you  want  to  work  for  our  firm?" 
Obtain  up-to-date  information,  and  prepare  a  written  answer.  ,         ^  ' 


/ 
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BtST  CO? 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2-ANSWER  THE  INTERVIEWER'S  QUESTIONS 

Select  a  job  for  which  you  would  like  to  apply.  Where  applicable,  answer  the  following 
questions  as  practice  for  the  interview.  -  •      /  , 

t.       For  what  job  (position)  are  you  applying?  What  is  your  job  preference? 


2.       Do  you  have  any  experience  in  this  type  of  work?  What  other  jobs  did  you 
have  that  are  similar  to  the  work  you  are  applying?  4 


4 


3.  *     Describe  the  work  you  did  on  your  last  job. 


4»       Why  did  you  lea>)fe  your  last  job? 


8 


5.       What  did  you  .think  df  your  former  employers?  Supei^isors?  May  we  contact 
your  present  employer? 


6.      ,Are  you  looking  for  permanent  or  temporary  employment? 
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7.      What  hours  are  you  available  for  work?  Can  yoi^work  a  split  shift? 


r 


S.^^^Vy^s^  Jqols^  or  equipment  can_ypu  use?  Do  you  own  any  of  these  tools? 


9.       Why  did  you  apply  for  a  jot^with  this  company?  What  do  you  know  about 
this  company? 


fj 


10. 


Are  ^y  of  your  friends  or  relatives  employed  here? 


11.      What  training  have  you  had  that  would  help  you  in  this  particular  job? 


12.       Have  you  had  any  special  courses  or  training? 


13.       If  you  know  what  the  job  pays,  will  you  be  satisfied  with  this  pay? 
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14.    '    Do  you  drive?  Have  a  car?  A  driver's  license?  Have  you  ever  received  aay  tickets? 
.If  so,  for  what?  ^ 


15.    *    How  many  days  did  you  miss  on  your  last  job  due  to  illness  or  emergencies? 


16.       What  provisions  hav6  you  1nide  fdr  vour  children? 
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OBTAINING  A  JOB 
UNIT  I 


TEST 


/  ^  ^^^^ 

Match  the  foljowin^v  terms^to  their'  correct  definitions, 

/- 

a.  One  employed  by  another  usually 
for  wages  or  salary 


b.  The  objectives  and  standards  of 
a  business 

_c.  Those  supplemental  benefits 
(incentives)  a  business  provides 
for  its  workers  besides  wages 
and/or  salaries 

d.  The  compensation  paid  on  an  hou/y"^ 
basis 


/ 

^e.  A  meeting  to  obtain  information 

f.  One  that  employs  others 

^g.  The  compei^ation  of  exeetiti'vesr  -x 
supervisors,  or  other  employees 
who  are  paid  on  a  basis  rather 
than  an  hourly  rate 

_h.  A  person'^to  whom  inquiries  as-to 
character  or  ability  can  be  made 

i.   The  precautions  taken  to  protect 
secret  business  files  'and  information 

j.   The  beginning  of  employment 


1. 

Wages 

2. 

Security 

3. 

Hiring 

4. 

Salaries 

5. 

Employee 

6. 

Employer 

7. 

Interview 

8.  • 

Reference  * 

Policies 

lof 

Fringe  benefits 

List  tips  on  personal  appearance  and  attitudes.  Girls,  list  those  for  women,  and 
boys,  list  those  for  men. 


a. 
b. 

c, 

d. 

e. 

f 
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List  four  facts  whic?i  should  be  learned  about  a  company  before  applying  for 
a  job.  '  ^ 

a.  ■  ,  * 

b. 

r 

c.  ■ 
d. 

List  eight  areas  in  which  most  companies  have  policies. 


b.  •  .  . 

c. 
d. 
e. 
-f. 

h.      ■  . 

5.       Select  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  sources  of  finding ^nforrhation  on  a 
company's  customs  and  policies.  ^  I 

^  a.  Company's  training  manual 

b.  Company  newsletters,  bulletins,  and  other  literature 

 c.  Advertisements  

-d.^  Financial  reports 

 e.  Competitors 

 f.  Articles  in  the  news'medra 

 g.  Fellow  employees 

 h.*  In-service  training  programs 

 i.   Departmental  meetings 


6.    *    Choose  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  benefits  of  a  business  organization. 
 a.  Sick  leave 

V  ————— 

 b.  Time  off  for  good  behavior 


c.  Medical  facilities 
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^d.  Paid  vacations  and  holidays 

e.  Salaries  and/or  wages 

f.  Personal  satisfactions 


— 1  

7.       Discuss  employee  responsibilities. 


*     8.       List  seven  ways  ofselling  oneself  in  a  personal  -interview, 
b. 

c.  \ 
°  d. 
e. 

f."  . 


9.       Select  and"  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  five  points  the  interviewer  looks  for 
during  the  interview. 

\  "  ~  ^  " 

 a.  Experience 

b.  Preparation  '  ^ 


^c.  Family  background  ' 
_d.  Personality 
_e.  Type  of  car  you  drive 
_f.  .Leisure  time  activities* 

_h.  Address 
,  i.  References 


10.       State  six  rules  to  observe  during  the  interview. 

« 

^  b. 


J 
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d. 
e. 

.    *  f. 

11.  Write  three  general  rules  to  follow  in  answering  questions  in  an  oral  interview, 
a. 

\  b. 
c. 

12.  .    List  six  tipjs  for  the  first  day  on  the  job. 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

13.  Select  and^place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  those  desirable  characteristics  of  all 
^  _  y^oxy.^x%.  

.  f      a.  Loyalty 

 b.  Efficiency 


 c.  Willingness 

 d.  Unwilling  to  accept  responsibility 

 e.  Reliability 


f.  Indifference 


 g.  5l<ill 

 h.  Initiative 

i.  Laziness 


\ 
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OBTAINING  A  JOB  ^  -    ,     .  • 

UNIT  I 

•  .  ANSWERS  TO  TEST  .  • 

a.  5  • 

b.  9 

c.  10  ' 

d.  1 

e.  7 

f.  ,6  '  .    .  ' 

g-  4 

h.  8  "  ^  •  .  . 

i.  2 

J\     3  '      ,  •     ■  •  . 

Any  six  of  the  follo^inrgr  ^ 

a.  Women 

1)  Be  neat  and  clean 

2)  Do  not  use  too  much  makeup  and  gerfome 

3)  Hands  and  fingernails  should  be  clean 

4)  Select  jewelry  suitable  for  working  hours  ' 

5)  Choose  a  neat,  becoming  hairstyle 

6)  Be  sure  clothes  are  in  good  condition 

7)  In  a  personal  conversatforv-do  not  chew , gum  ..or  smoke,  even  if 
offered  a  cigarette 

8)  Be  alert 

9)  Use  good  manners  » 

10)  Try  not  to  show  nervousness  when  talking  with  someone  about 
a  job  ,  /  , 

11)  Develop  and  use' a  pleasant  speaking  voice 
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3. 


Anv[  SIX      the  following: 
b.  \Men 

Be  neat  and  clean  ^ 

Be  clean  shaven  'and  hav6'  a  neat  haircut 

Shine  shoes  and  be  sure  they  are  in  good  shape 

Wear  clean  cloLhes  that  are  in  good  condition  and  right  for  the 
\  job 

5)  Have  clean  hands  and  fingernails 

6)  Do  not  chew  gunn  or  snnoke  when  meeting  someone  about  a  job  * 

7)  Be  friendly  but  not  too  eager 

8)  be  alert 

9)  Use  good  manners 

10)  During  a  job  conversation,  try  not  to  show  nervousness 

11)  '      Develop  and  use  a  pleasant  speaking  voice 

a.  Know  what  products  they  make 

b.  Know  what  services  they  render_  ^  ^  .    .  <        ^  —    -  * 

c.  Find-  out  hovy  long  they  have  been  in  business      ^  . 

d.  Knowlf  they  have  expanded  or  varied  their  operations 
Any  eight  of  the  follqwing: 

a.  Hours  of  work 

b.  Pay  period 

c.  Length  of  lunch  per^'od  and  coffee  breaks 
'd.     Smoking  policies 

e.  Use' of  telephone  forlpersonal  business 

f.  Policy  about  friends  v\siting  one  on  the  job 

g.  Dress  regulations 

h.  Things  one  can  and  car^not  make  decisions  about 
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i.  Unions  and  professional  organizations 

•j.  Hiring  and  separation  policies 

k.  Security  regulations 

I.  Employee  ethics 

m.  Methods  for  disposing  of  confidential  materials 

n.  Internal  Public  RelationS'-Among  employees  in  the  organization 

o.  External  Public  Relations-With  the  public 


5.  a 
b 
c 
d 
f 

g 

,  h 
1 

6.  a 


c 
d 
e 

Discussion  should  include: 

a.  Know  company 

1)  Products 

2)  Services  ^ 

3)  Policies,  rules, , and  regulations 

b.  Know  job 

1)  .Duties 

2)  Responsibilities 
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c.  Promofe  goodwill 

1)  Internal 

2)  External 

d.  Be  ethical 

1)  Do  not  divulge  privileged  company  information 

2)  Do  job  for  which  paid 

3)  Handle  complaints  courteously 

4)  Treat  competitors  and  salesmen  with  courtesy 

5)  Give  customers  and  the  public  respect  §nd  consideration 
^    6)       Use  professional  ethics 

7)       Do  not  gossip 
Any  seven  of  the  following: 

a.  If  interview  is  in  the  morning,  allow  enough  time  for  getting  read^ 

b.  Be  on  time 

c.  Go  alone  for  the  interview 

d.  Be  careful  of  appearance 

e.  Stand  erect  ^  « 

X 

f.  Look  pleasant ' 

g.  Introduce  self  in  a  quiet,  easy  way 

h.  Sit  erect  and  avoid  signs  of  nervousness 

i.  Be  ready  to  take  a  performance  test  if  applying  for  a  job  involving  skills 
-j.      Be  ready  to^alk  about  individual  work  experiences  and  special  skills 

k.     Know  something  about  the  firm  or  plant  where  applying  for  work 
I.      Make  a  list  of  the  questions  to  ^^k^Jhe  intferviewer  about  the  job 
m.    Know  the  wage  or  salary  fthat  should  be  paid  for  the  job 
n.'    Take  a  pen,  pencil,  and  a  writing  pad  to  the  interview 
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9.  .  a 

b  ■  . 

d 

g 

i 

10.  Any  six  of  the  following: 

a.  Greet  interviewer  by  name  if  known  and  cdn  be  pronounced  correctly 

b.  Wait  until  interviewer  offers  a  chair  before  sitting  down 

c.  Do  not  chew  gum  or  smoke,  even  if  invited  to  do  so 

d.  Know  what  job  is  available 

e.  Be  ready  for  a  surprise  question  and  think  before  answering  , 

f.  Let  the  interviewer  do  most  of  the  talking,  but  do  not  just  be  a  yes  or 
no  apolicant 

'g.  Sit  U(p  straight  in  chair 

h.  Look  interviewer  directly  in  the  eye  during  the  conversation 

i.  Make  sure  that  good  points  get  across  to  interviewer 

j.  Try  not  to  get  discouraged  if  employer  indicates  more  qualifications  are 

'  needed  or  that  a  call  may  be  received  later. 

k.  If  ^sked  about  the  last  jobs  held,  be  honest 

I.  At  the  end  of  the  intervi#wH  show  the  interviewer  that  his  time  was 
appreciated  . 

'  m.  Do  not  use  slang 

"tl.    *  a.  Be  brief 

b.  Be  positive 

c.  ^e  honest 

12.       Any  six  of  the  following 

I.  Go  to  work  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  tim6 

b.  Listen  to  instructions  carefully 
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....  ^ 

c.  Be  friendly  to  fellow  employees,  but  do  not  waste  time  by  visiting  on  the 
job 

d.  Do  not  be.  too  familiar  with  department  heads 

e.  Try  not  to  be  over  anxious 

f.  Report  mistakes  to'Tmmediate  supervisor 

g.  Learn  the  company  rules  and  regulations 

h.  Think  for  self 

i.  Clean  up  after  'work 
j.      Do  hot  be  a  clock  watcher 


13.  a 
b 
c 
e 

g 

h 


I 
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PROGRESS  ON  THE  JOB 
UNIT  II 


-  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  'student  should  be  able  to  nanne  desirable  traits  of 
workers,  diseuss  steps  to  aid  in  advancennenl,  and  name  benefits  of  additional  education 
and  training.  The  student  should  be  able  to  discuss  activities  and  commitments  *which 
•help  prepare  him  for  adv^cement  and  responsibility  and  develop  a  program  of 
self-development.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  demonstration  and  by  scoring 
eighty-five  ^percent  on  the  unit  test. 


.    '    *  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shpuld  be  able  tb' 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  progress  on  the  job  tg  the  correct  definition. 

^        ■    '  -.^ 

2.  Name  the  reason  ninety  percent  of  the  people  are  iired  from  their*  jobs. 

^        3.       Select  from  a  list  t^^K^  traits  that  make  one  either  delightful  or  irritating 
to  work  with.       ^  . 


Select  from  a  list  those  elements  employers  consider  in  deciding  vvj^m  to 
promote. 


4.       Name  projDiems  created  by  a  worker  "just  putting  jn 

wjj^^ 

'> 

6.       Distinguish  between  ways  good  and  poor  attitudes  show  through  ir^  a  job. 

••7.^-     Discuss  in  writing  three  steps  that  help  one  advance  on  the  job. 

.8,       Name  benefits  of  additional  education  and  training. 

9.4       Discuss  in  writing  three  activities  and  commitments  that  will  better  prepare 
one  for  advancement  and  responsibility. 

10.  Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  the»rheaning  of  the  statement,  "There  is  dignity 
•   «  in  all  work." 

11.  Dernonstrate  the  ability  to  develop  a  program  of  self-development. 
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PROGRESS  ON  THE  JOB 
UNIT  II 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  ^ 

I.  Instructor: 

Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  ^ 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparency. 

D.  '  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets.  ^ 

F.  Assist  students  in  continuing  their  programs  for  self-development. 

G.  Give  test. 

II.  Student: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  in^mation  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets. 

D.  Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.*  Included  in  this  unit:  \ 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  Master  #1--0f  Ten  Workers  Who  Lose'T.heir  Jobs 

D.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1-A  Program  for  Self-Development 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Set  Job  Goals 

E.  Test  # 

F.  Answers  to  test     '  ^ 

:       .         ■     ■      -(J  ■ 
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II.  References: 

A.  Blackledge,  Walter  L.,  Ethel  H.  Blackledge,  and  Helen  J.  Keily.  You  and 
Your  Job.  Cincinnati:  5outh-Western  Publishing  Company,  1967.. 

B.  Goble,  Dorothy  Y.  How  to^Get  a  Job  and  Keep  It.  Austin,  Texas: 
Steck- Vaughn  Company,  1969.  .  . 

C.  Moynihan,  Paul,  Jane  Moynihan,  aod  Giles  A.  Doeger.  You'and  Your 
Job-'What  Is  IP  Chicago,  Illinois:  J.  G.  Ferguson  Publishing  Company,  1968." 

D.  Kimbrell,  Grady  and  Ben  S.  Vineyard.  Activities  for  Succeeding' in  the  World 
of  Work.  Bloomington  Illinois:  McKnight  and  McKni^t  Publishing 
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E.  Kimbrell,  Grady  and  Ben  S.  Vineyard.  Succeeding  in  the  World  of  Work. 
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III.  Films: 

A.  "Your  Job:  Fitting  In"  (Available  from  Curriculum  Center) 

B.  "Your  Job:  Getting  Ahead"  (Available  from  Curriculum  Center)' 

C.  ."Your  Job:  Good  Work  Habits"  (Available  from  Curriculum  Center) 

D.  "Your  Job:  You  and  Your  Boss"  (Available  from  Curriculum  Center) 

E.  "Keeping  Your  Job  is  Work"  (Available  from  Curriculum  Center)^ 
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PROGRESS  ON  THE  JOB 
UNIT  n 


INFORMATION- S+1EBT 


Terms  ar^d  definitions  .  ' 

*  t 

A.  Adaptability-The  ability  to  adjust  easily  to  new  situations 

B.  -    Cooperativeness-  The  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  others  toward  some 
'  "desired  goal 

C.  Goodwill--A  feeling  of  rapport  and  respect, that  has  been  established  between 
individuafs  '     ,  , 

D.  Init1ative-The  >act  cf  being  a  self-starter;  finding  things  that  need  |to  be 
done  witf^out  having  to  be  told,  the  ability  to  proceed  without  being  told 

E.  Perseverance-  The  action  of  following  a  job  through  to  its  completion 

F.  Seniority--A  status  attained  by  length  of  continuous  service 

G.  Compromise-A  mutual  agreement  made  by^  concession  on  both  sides 

H.  Criterion-A  standard  fey  Which  something  is  judged 
Dependability-The  quality  of  being  reliable 
Dignity-The  formal^' reserve  of  one's  manners^anfci  language 
Honesty-^One's  truthfulness  in  all  words  and  deed^f^ 
lmproyise.--To/make  do  with  what  one  has      .■  « 

M.    Loyalty-Th'e  support  for  a  cause  ' 


I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 


N.    IV)orale--A  state  of  nlind  which  reflects  an  individuals  attitudes  toward«his 
job,  fellQw  workers,  and  employers  •  ^   '    '  ' 

0.    T^ot--A  keen  sense  of  whaf  to  say  or  do  to* maintain  good  relations 

P.*     Jenure-The  length  of  time  a  job  is  hel(^ 

ifb<  wi 


Q.  -^NegotiatF. -Ta  con 
matter  ' 


th  another  so  as  to  afrive  at  the  settlement  of  sortie 


II., 

•/ 


The  reason  ninety  percent  of  the  people  are  fired  from  l^heir  jobs-lnability>e 
get  along  with  others  (Transparency  ^1) 

(NOTE:  This  inability  to  get  alor^g  refers  to  frequent  tardiness  or  absence  from 
work,  too  little  anibition,  unwillingness  to  fallow  company  rules,  carelessness, 
dishonesty,  inability  to  com^rjunicate  effectively,  irresponsibility,  and  tack  of 
adaptability.)  .         ,  • .   .  . 


\ 
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5 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

,    Traits  that 

make  one  either  delig^ful  or  irritating 

A. 

Delightful  ' 

1 . 

Sen^e  of  humor  -t 

o 
z. 

Perseverance 

3. 

Tolerance 

4. 

Energy  • 

5. 

•  Enthusiasm 

Self-confidence  jSk 

M 

•  7. 

Consideration  for  others  * 

-  8. 

Doing  rnore  than  one's  share 

9. 

OTfers  to  help  others 

B. 

■  Irritating                                         '  ■ 

i. 

Hums  of  whistles  incessantly 

'\  2. 

Gossips 

3, 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 


Overuses  the  telephone  for  personal  calls 
Pusses  with  hair  or  uses,  strong  perfume  . 
Ch^vys  gum  or  sm6kes  thoughtlessly 
Interrupts  freguervtly 
Uses  foul  'f^rigua^e 
^Critit^zes,  or  belittles  others 
Says  unkind  things 


.   10,       bs^  transistor  radios  thoughtlessly    '  " 
IV,  •  Problems  that  may  be  created  by  th^vyorker  .who  is  "just  putting  in 
A,    Low  morale-  of  $elf'~-and  arriong  other  workers 
d"/  Costly  to\drppany      •  ^        ^  . 


his  time' 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


IP 


\ 


•  C.  DeteriorKipn  to  individual  work  habits 

b.  Lowering  s^lf  image 

V.  Elements  employers  consider  in  deciding  whom  to  promote 
(NOTE:  These  are  not  listed  in  order  of  importance.) 

A.  Attitude 

B.  Seniority 

C.  Knowledge  of  present  job  p 

D.  Quality  of  work 

E.  Quantity  of  work 

F.  Imtiative-  ~  -       -     -      ^      v    ^      -  ^  •  ' 

G.  Perseverance  / 

H.  Cooperativeness,  goodwill 

I.  Ability  to  think 
J.  Adaptability 
K.  Adequacy  of  training 

'    L.  Attendan'ce  ^ 

M.  Self-nrianagement 

.  N,  Growth  ^ 

VI.  Ways  attitudes  show  through  in  one's  job 
-Good  attitudes 

1.       Dressing  Jhe  part 

Watching  ^one's  grooming  9 
Using  a  pleasant  voice  and  tone  quality' 
Keeping  alert  and  sitting  up  straight  • 


.2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Keepil^l  the  quality  of  work  first  in  importance  and  quantity 
secondary  ^  *  * 
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INFORMATION  SHEET-  • 

\  6.  Being  sincere  and  loyal        \/  '  . 

7.  Being  punctual  * 

8.  Being  dependable 

9.  Remembering  names  ^  ' 

10.  Being  cheerful 

11.  Being  responsibile  toward  company  property 

12.  Keeping  problems  to  self 

13.  Looking  at  positive  aspects  of  job  and  fallow  workers 

14.  Willing  to  hejp  others  .  '  '  '^^ 
B.    Poor  attitudes 

1.       Calling  the  bo^s  by  his  first  name  because  some  of-the  co-workers 
do 


2.  Making  personal  calls  ^frequently 

3.  Using   company   time,    stationery,  '  ancf-  stamps  for  personal 
.  correspondence       >  -  i 

4.  Telling. others  how  to  do  their  job^'^  .'7 


5.  ,  Gossiping 


Being  overly  familiar  or  '*chummy"  with  co-workers 
Vll.    Steps  that  will  help  one  advance  oin  the  job  .  ' 

A.    Master  present  >job  completely 
1.      •  Follow  directions 
Ask  questions  '  ' 

3.  Follow  standard  office  practices 

4.  Meet  deadlines 

5.  Keep' standards  high 

6.  Check  the  accuracy  of  one's  work 

k  -  ''^       .  ■ 
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INFORMATION  SHEE 


fe.     Develop  a  program  for  self-improvement 

1.  Improve  personality 

2.  Increase  skills 


Continue  education 


I    C.'^    Show  initiative  on  the  job  . 

1.       Take  on  additional  responsibilities 
2;       Handle  more  .complicated  work 

3.  Suggest  improvements 

I  "     '   '  '  (NOTET^  Do^not  be  overly  ambitious- at  the  expense  of  a  more 

'-^ .      - .  '  '  '   "qualified  person.) 

4.  Develop  self-motivation- 

.        ;  ^  ,    .  ■         ^  ' 

.  VIM.    Benefits  of  additional  education  and- training 

- 

A.    'Advancement  and  job  stability 

•  B.     Bjetter  pay 

•   >v  -  •  ^* 

^^e.     More  exciting  and  challenging^ositions 

i  D.    Increased  responsibilities  ^  ^. 

€.  Prestige 

.  g.     Personal  satisfaction  ^ 

IX.    At^tivities  and  commitments  tfiat  will  better  prepare  one  \bi  advancement  and 
responsibility       *     '  ' 

/  ^'  ^  . 

A.    Reading  .      ^  ^ 

1.  Tc>?llprease' general*  knowledge 

2.  To^^gro</ecvfDcabula'ry  .  \ 

3.  To  ^fe^a^areas  of  interestjand  broaden  scope  of  understanding 
'    '     4,  /Jo  keep  abreast  in  one's  field 
fi*.    Joining  and  participating  in,  professional  organizations 
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C.     Volufiteering  for  civic  and  community  projects 

.1.       To  collect  money^  for  health  organizations 

2.  To  tutor  less  advantaged  children 

3.  To  participate  in  city  clean-up  projects 

^  4.       To  offer,  personal  services  to  hospitals  or  nursing  homes 

X.    Meaning  of  "There  is  dignity  in  all  work" 

A.  All  jobs  have  an  entry  level        ^\  '  4 
(NOTE:  Seldom  does  one  begin  "at  the  top"  vvhen  entering  an  occupation.) 

B.  All  jobs  have  importance  :  - 

C.  All  productive  and  honesl;^  work  should  have  equal  ^dignity  *  * 

(NOTE:  The  garbage  collector's  contribution  to  social  welfare  is  as 
important  as  that  of  the  teacher  or  the  lajwyer,  even  though  the  focus  of 
supply  and  demand  may  measure  their*  market  worth  differently.) 

D.  Accomplishment  of  a  job  promotes  satisfaction  and  respect  toward  self 
(NOTE:  Many  other  factors 'ma^be  added  to  this  list.) 
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UNIT  II  " 


ASSIGNM^T  SHEET  #1-A  PROGRAM 
FOR^SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

A  professional  worker  cannot  afford  to  discontinue  her  educational  pursuits  after  high 
school  graduation.  She  must  constantly  be  working  to  improve  her  personality  and  skills. 
She  has  the  responsibility  to  keep  abreast  in  her  field  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  suggest 
ways  to  reduce  costs,  increase  efficiency,  and  stimulate  profits.  The  good  worker  must 
develop  a  plan  for  self-development. 

Hints  to  remember  in  setting  up  your  plan: 

1.       Select  only  one  or  two  items  to  work  on  at  first;  add  additional  items  later 
as  progress  is  made  and  as  your  schedule  permits. 


2. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Set  asioe  a  certain  time  of  the  week  for  study  and  improvement.  Do  not  be 
tempted  to  skip  your  improvement  sessions.     ^  . 

Keep  your  plans  simple  enough  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  your  job  by 
makirtg  you  yuliiand  sluggish. 


Visit  the  public  library  often  to  review  new  books  and  periodicals. 

Check  into  courses  offered  at  local  schools  or  universities. 

Try  to  feam  from  others. 

Finish  e^lh  program  that  you  start. 


Directions:  Complete  the  following  questions. 

V  •  . 

1.       What  personal  areas  are  you  weak  in?  Grooming?  Voice?  Personality?  ^etc.  List 
tjnose  areas  in  which  you  need  improvement. 
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2.      What  skills  do  you  have  that  need  improvement?  List  them  bel^w. 


3.       Do  you  consistently  try  to  improve  your  skills? 


4.       Do^you  do  additional  reading , in. those  areas  in  which  you  are  irrterested? 


5.       How  many  hours  do  you  spend  watching  television  per  week  (approximately)? 


6.       Could  you  devote /w^-third  of  this  time  to  self-improvement? 
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Procedures  for  making  your  plan  .for  self-development: 

1.       Keep  track,  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  of '"how  you  spend  your  time  each 
day  for  a  week. 


2.       Review  the  way  you,  spend  your  time. 


V 


3.       List  the  hours  that  you  plan  to  spend  during  the  week  for  self-development. 


4.       List  thj^ee  <immed^^'^als  .you  hope  to  aphieve." 


a. 
b. 


J 
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At 

Outline  below  your  self-development  plan  for  the  next  month. 


After  one  month  of  working  on  your  individual  improvement  plan,  review  the 
results.  What  have  you  achieved?  What  had  yqu  hoped  to  achieve  that  you  did 
not?  \  '  , 


List  the  times  you  let  something  else  take  precedence'over  your  self-development 
program. 
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  .      '  .  UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--SET'J0B  GOALS  ' 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page,  list,  in  order  of  importance,  the  key  responsibilities 
of  your  4ab^r  the  major  job  functions  for  which  you  are  held  accountable  for  producing 
results.  For  each  job  function,  list  the  specific  results  you  expect  to  accomplish  during 
a  time  period  agreedjjpofi  by  you  and  your  teacher.  Objectives  should  fnclude  what  is 
to  be  accompli^ttB^'an^  by  what  date.  Evaluate  each  objectivyat  the  beginning  of  the 
time  period  as  to  whdfher  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,-  diff'dult,  have  some  difficulty; 
be  easy,  or  extrehnej^easy  to  achieve.  As  your  teacher  suo^sts,  periodically  (at  least 
twice  during  the  tiit^e  period)  check  for  achievement  of  eactiTobjective  and  record  when 
it  has  been  exceeded,'  achieved,  partially  met,  little  done,  orVio  activity  has  been  done 
in  accomplishing  the  objective. 

At  the  end  of  thl*  time  period,  answer  the 'fotttjwrng --questions:  ' 

1.       Why  were  some  of  the  objectives  met  more  easily  than  "others? 


2.  ,   When  do  you  expect  to  complete  the  unfinished  objectives? 

/ 

*3.       Do  you  need  to  make  an^  changes  in  your  objectives? 
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PROGRESS  ON  T.HE  JOB 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


/ 

Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definitions.  » 

\ 


a. 

A  standard  by  which  something 

1. 

Goodwill 

is  judged 

2. 

Criterion 

b. 

The  formal  reserve  of  one's 

manners  and  language 

3. 

Honesty 

c. 

To  make  do  withiwhat  one  has 

4. 

Improvise 

'  V 

Trip  Ipnnth  nf  timp  3   inh   iq  HpIH 

5 

IW!  n  ra  1 P 

IVI  «J  1  u  1  c 

e. 

The  action  of  following  a  job 

6.  . 

Tenure 

through  to  its  completion 

7 

1  CI  ocv CI  dnm 

f. 

The  ability  to  adjust  easily  to 

new  situations  ^  ^ 

8. 

^Dependability 

a- 

A  feeling  of  rapport  and  'respect 

9. 

Dignity 

that  haQ  hppn  pQtahl iQhpH 

between  individuals 

10. 

Adaptability  »^ 

h. 

A  status  attained  by  length  of 

.11. 

Cooperativeness 

continuous  service 

\ 

12. 

Initiative 

i. 

One'5  truthfulness  in  alj^ 

words  and  deeds 

,  13. 

Seniority  ^'^ 

j. 

A  keen  sense  of  what  to  say 

14.  , 

Compromise 

or  do  to  maintain^good 

relations 

15. 

Loyalty 

k. 

A  state  of  inind  which  reflects 

"  16. 

Negotiate  ' 

ah  individual's  attitudes 

toward  his  job,  fellow  workers, 

^-  17. 

Tact 

and  employers 

1. 

The  support  for  a  cause 

m.  Thfe  quality  of  being  reliable 

n. 

A  mutual  agreement  made  by 

concession  on  both  sides 

0.  The  act  ^f  being  a  self-starter; 
finding  things  that  need  to  -  - 
be  done  without  having  to  be 
told;  the  ability  to  proceed 
without  being  told  ^ 


p.  The  ability  to  work  harmoniously 
with  othed  toward  some  desired 


goal 


jq.^  To  confer  witi? '.another  so  as 

to  arrive  at  the  settlement  of       *  ^ 


^  some  matter 

Name  the  reason  ninety  p.eitceijt  of  the  people  are  fired  from  their  jobs. 

/ 

Select  and  place  a  "D"  in*  front  of  each  trait  belovy  that  "would  make  one 
delightful  to  work  with.  Place  an  "I"  in  front  of  each  trait  that  v^puld  n>ake 
6rih  irritating  to' work^with.  ■  -  ' 

a.  Gossips  •  .       I  ^: 


b.  ^Tolerance  ' 

c.  Interrupts  * 

d.  Gets  ahead  pf  others  in  line       •  - 
^e.  S^lf-confidence  '  . 
f.  Offers  to  help  others 
_g.  Energy 

^h.  Uses  foul  language  ^  *   ^       .  . 

^  i.  Uses  strong  perfume 


Name  two  problems  crea^^  by  a. worker  "just  putting  in  his  time." 


b. 


Select  and  place  an  "X"  in  front  of  each  of  the  faUowing  which  are  elements 
'employers  consider  in  deciding  whom  to  sDrortiote. 

a.  How  much  you  earn 
  V  ■ 


i_   b.  Who  you  know  * 


c.  Adequacy  of  training 


_d.  Number  of  previous  requests  for  raises  y 
e.  Quality  of  work 


:  s5  • 


/ 
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J  f.  Seniority 

 g.  Knowledge  of  .present  job  »\ 

 h.  '-Perseverance 

i. ' 'How  expensively- you  dress 


\ 


•I' 


6.*  .  Distinguish  between  ways  ^od  and  poon  attitudes  show  through  in  a  job  by 
placing  a  "G"  irt  -frdnt  of  each  item  beliw  which  shows  a  good  attitude  on 
the  job.  Place  a  "P"  in  fronj^of  each  itepi  that  shows  a  poor  attitude. 

a>.  Being  punctual 

.    b.  Remembering  names 


^  c.  Making  personal  calls  fpequently 

 d.  Telling  others  how  to  do  their  job 


e.  Calling  .the  boss  by  his  first  name  because  some  of  the  co-workers 
do 


 f.   Dressing  the  part-  *  >  ' 

g.  Keeping  the  quality  of  work  first  1n  importance  and  quantity  secondary 

^  h.  Being  overl^f^miliar  or  "chummy"  with  co-workers 

Discuss  in  writir|;g  three'  steps  that  help  -one  advanice  oh  the  job. 


8.  . 


9. 


Name  five  benefits  of  additional  education  and  training.  '  * 

a.  ,  .  , 

b.  .  ^  , 

C.  ■  '  '  ' 

d. 

e.  "  .  •    '  ^ 

Discuss  three  activities  and  commitments  that  -will  bet;ter  prepare  one  for 
advancement  and  responsibility. 


ERIC 
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Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  the  meaning  of  the  statement/ "There  is  dignity  ^ 
in  all  work."  .         *  / 


\ 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  develop  a  program  of  self-development. 

(NOTE:  If  this' has  not  been  accomplished  prior-  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.)     ^  >^  ^       ^    '  ■ 
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■  ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1.\ 


a. 

b. 

c.  ■ 

d. 

e. 

f., 

g- 

h. 


2. 


3. 


k. 
I. 


2 
9 

4' 
6 

1  >^ 

10 

1 

13 
3 
17 
5 

15 


m.'.  8 
nv  14 
o.  .  .12 
p.  11 
q.  16 
Inability 

a.  1 

b.  D 

c.  I 

d.  .  I  , 

e.  D 


to  get  along  with  others 


,^1  c 


1^ 
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■  ■        i.     I  ' 

/  f  ... 

♦  4.       Any  two  of  tjie  following:  '  ■    '  / 

> 

a.     Low  morale^  of  self  and  among,  other  workers^ 
-  b.     Costly  to  company    -  '      '  • 

g.   -Deterioration  to  individual  work -habits 
'  • 

d.     Lowering  seli^  image 


e 
f 

g 

h 


6.       a.  G 

\ 


c.  P 
/  /  d. .  P 
„  ■     e.  P 

f.  G" 

*        '     »*  -t  ' 

h;    P  ^ 
7.       Discussion  sTiouid  include: 
\^  Master  present'  job  -coppletely 

1)  Follow  directions 

2)  Ask  questions 


1  ^ 


J' 


3)  Follow,  standard  offioe  practices 

\  4)  Me|t^  deadlines  . 

5)  Keep  standards  high 

6)  -Check  the'  accuracy  of  one's  work 
Develop  a  program  for  self-improvement 

1)  l-mprove  personality 

.  \\- 

2)  '  Increase  skills 


3) 


Continue  education- 


c. '    Show  .initiative  on  the  job 

♦     1)      -Take  on 'additional  responsibil^ies 
2)       Handle  morp .  complicated  work 
I  3)'      Suggest  improvements 

De\/elop  self-motivation     '  , 
8.       Any  five  of  tl^e  .followir>g:  ' 

a.  Advancement  and  job  stability 

b.  Better  pay  *    .  * 

c.  •  More  exciting  and  challengmg  positions 
•  d.     Increased  responsibilities  ^ 

e.  Prestige. 

f.  Personal  satisfaction  » 
^9.       Discussion  should  include:  ^  ' 

a.  ,  Reading 


:       *   1)  "'     To  increase  general  knowledge  '  *  . 

To  improve  vocabulary         '     *  '     ,  ^ 

3)  To  enlatge  areas  of  kiterest  and  broaden  scope  of  understanding 

4)  »     To  keep  abreast  in  one's  field-  , 

h.     Joining  anref  participating  in  professional  organizations'  , 
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c.   'Volunteering  for  civic  and  ^community  projects  • 
^)  '      To  collect  money  for  health  "^^pfganizatiftfis 
2)       To  tutor  less  advantaged  children     ■  ^ 


^  -4) 
10.       Discussion  should  ipclude 


To  participate  in -city  'clean-up  projects    ^  ' 
4)       To  offer  personal  services  to  hospitals  or  'nursing  homes 


...        ■  ... 

a.  All  jobs  have  an  entry  level  .  '  '"- 

b.  ,  All-  jobs  have  iiYiportance     *  \       -  •         '    *  i 

c.  li  All  productive  and  Jionest  work  ^hould  have  equal  dignity  ^ 

d.  Accomplishment  of  'a  job  promotes  satisfaction  and  respegt  toward  self  ^ 
11..       Evaluated 'to  ;the  .satisfacfTon  of  the  instructor  *  .  •  . 
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TERMINAL  OBVECTIVf 
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'       ^    After  completing  this  unit,  the  studertt  sh$u-Ja  be  able  to  list  guidelines  for  getting 
acquamted,  the  corn'e^  stones  of  success,  and  ways  of.  getting  along  w-ith  the -boss  and 
fej^ow  workers.  The  student  should  be.  able  to  state  reasons  for  holding  a  job"  and  give 
,    ^   reasons  for  workers  losing  theaf  'Itobs.  This  knowledge  wi|l_  be  ^evijjencjed  by  scoring 
.•    eighty -f I ve^  pe/cent  on  the  unit  test.  y    i    ■      •  '  — 

r  ^  ■       ^       \        '*  •"  j 

•-         '  t  ^  -*  .      ^  ' 

'aPBClF.IC  OBJECTIVES  i 

'  After  conripfetion  of  this  unit,  the  student  jhould  -be-  abl^  to:' 


1. 

2.  ■' 

3. 


4^ 


5. 

6.\ 

7. 
.8. 

9., ' 
10. 
11: 


Match  terms  associated  with  business  etiquette'  to  the  correct  definition, 

.  ,,       '        ■  ■..  ' 

"List  guidelines  "for  getting  acquainted.  •  '  ♦ 

Drstinguish  between  •'indispensable-  and  undesirable  ^characteristics  of -a 
worker.  .  '  ' 

^ejBct  Jrom  a  to  the  four  cornerstones  of  success. 

List  two  Advantages  of  getting  along  with  your  ennployer  arjd  fellow  workers. 

List  three  ways  to  get  along  well  'with  the  boss.  <^ 


L^st  four  %uidelines  for  getting  along  with  fellow  workers.. 
Select  froni  a  list  the  reasons  workers  los^  their  jobs.  \ 

/LisIh. reasons  why  it  is  important  to  hav^  ^vjob  one  enjoys. 

,  Select  froVn  a*  list  nr>ajpr  reasons  for  holding  ^  job.^ 
Reacf  and  react  to  a  letter  'iQear  Kid."  .  y. 


\ 


f 


'I 
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BUSINESS  ETIQUETTE. 
UNIT. lit 


sOggkted  activities. 


■  / 


I.  Instructor: 


V. 


'  A.  Provide  students' with  objective '  sheet.  ' 

B.  Provide  5tudent?S^ith  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make^  transparencies, 

D.  '  Discuss  germinal  angj  specifrC' objectives.  ' 
E'    Discuss,  infoVnrfation  and*  assignment  sheets. 
F.  '   Lead  classroom  discussion  of  the  letter  "Dear  Kid". 


J? 


G.    Assist  students  in  contacting  an  employer^or  inter\?iew  purposes. 


H.  '  Givfe  test.. 
^^[\.  ,  Student:' 


A.  Read  'objectives. 

B.  Study  information  shek. 


C.  ^  Cpmplete  feach  assignment  sKeet. 

D.  Take  test.  >  . 


erJc 


'  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

*      )  . 

I.    included  in  this  unit:      i         v  '  ■ 

T     .         ,    \  * 

' A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  shept        '\  ^ 

C.  ^Ti^'sparehjcy  masters   ,  I 

1.  I'M  1--Corner  Stones  of  Success 

^    ^2.       T^^' 2-I\/lajor  Reasorts  for  Holding  a  Job  ' 

D.  f  Assignment  sheets  '  '  - 
•  .  '     f  *            "if/  ^ 

"      1.       A^gnment  Sh^et^  #^-- React  to,  Letter  "Dear  Kid" 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #f-Pfersonal  Interview  with  Employer 


to 


V 


6P-A  ^  . 

*  • 

B.    Test    '  *  s 


'•F.  -Answers^to  test.  j 
i\.    References:  ^        \  S» 


A.  Blackled^,  Walter  L.,  Ethel-  H.  Bl^ckledge,  and  Helen  J.  ,K^*ly,  You  and 
'/oi/r         Cmcinnati:  Soujh-Wen^rn  Publishing  Company,  1967.     ^  ' 

B.  Goolf,  Dorothy  Y,^How  to  *Ger  h  Job  and'  Ke^p  ft  Austin,  T6xas: 
J    Steck-Vaughn  Comi^rany,  1969.  ^'\:        ^  ^ 


I 


( 
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•■  BUSINESS  ^ETIQUETT?  ' 
UNIT  III 

'.     '     INRORMATION  SHEET* 


,1.    Terms  definitions 


A.    Attitude  "A  feeling  oV  emotfon  toward  the  people  and  things  around  one 
Gcocf  grooming-Neat,  clean  appearance  «  ^ 


*  C.     Good  mannfers--Good  social  conduct        «  -  " 

^      t     s  , 

D.  Frtendliness-  The  outward  evicjence  of  a  cheerful  willingness 'to  work  and 
be  friends  ...  • 

E.  Charactgf-'A  combination  of  qualities,  traits,  and  features  that  make  one 
•  .  an  individual 

II.    Guideliges  for  getting  "acquainted 

'A.    Be  pleasaipt,  ch^fet^ul,^^d  friendly  to  everyone  ^ 

B.'Xljike  time  to  know  ihe  individuals  before  joining  cliques 

*  C.     Do  not  force,  self  on  athers 

\     D.  'i^f  invited,^try  puy  company  Sfjonsored  social  groups  and/or  teams 

E.  Be  able  to  converse  with  others  " 

F.  Have  desire  to.  get  acquainted  with  others  '  ^  ^  ^ 

G.  Learn  interests  of  others  • 

III.    Indispensable  and,  undesirable  characteristics  of  a  worker 
*  .    A.    indispensable  characteristics 


1., 

Punctuality 

2. 

AccuracV 

• 

3. 

Religbility 

♦ 

4. 

Honesty.  V. 

5. 

Initiative^ 

6. 

Dependability 

7. 

•  Attendance  ' 

8. 

Tolerance 

4 

is 


J 
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IV. 


VI. 


B.     UndesiFable  characteristics 
-Disloyalty  ' 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4.- 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


.  inconsideration 
Excessive  tardiness 
Lack  of  initiative 


/ 


Carelessness 
Poor  attitude 

Absenteeism  -  ' 

Inability  to  apologize 
Inability  to  accept  others  handicaps 
Corner  stones  of  success  (Transpac^y^  1)  ^  -  ^ 

A,    Good  manners  •  '  • 

/B.    Good  grooming  '  ^ 

•  C.    Good  speech  and  communication 

Good  work  ,  -  *       ,  ^ 

Advantages  of  getting  jalong  with  your  employer  and  fellow  workers 

A.  Grea^ef^^'pei^onaTsatis  ^ 

B.  Better  oppc^rtunities  for  ^vancement  ,  - 

C.  Greater  productivity  for  the  company 
♦ 

D.  Contribute  to  overall  morale  '  , 
Ways  to  get  along  well  With  the  boss  ,  ... 

A.  Quickly  learrr  all  that  is  possible  when  undertaking  a^new  job  "j 

B.  Follow  the  /ules  and  regulation^  of  the  employing  company  when' starting 
a  new  job 

* 

C.  Follow' instructions  carefully,  even  if  the  reasoris  for  them  are  not'fully 
utjderstood  '      .        '  ^  „  . 
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D.  Take  pride  in  the  company  for  which  employed 

E.  Accept  constructive'  criticism 

F.  Do  not  carry  a  grudge 

G.  Do  what  needs  to  be  done  without  being  told    ^  -T 

H.  Contribute  individual  skills,  ideas,  energy,  and  time  to  make  a  better  product 
or  service     •  - 

^1.      Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  *  ' 

<r 

J.     Accept  responsibility  for  making  mistakes  and  attempt,  to  correct  them 
VII.    GuidelineSv  for  getting  ^long  with  fellow  workers 

^.   -     A.    Be  concerned  for  others-^heir  interests^^^^tbdf^roblems,  tl^J^welfare 

^    B.    Cooperate  with  others-- Lend^,a-+r6Tping  hand  without  thinking  about  getting 
anything  in  return  -ft 

.C.     Respect  oth^fs^  even  if  some  t^oU^'thel?  actions  do  not  (Conform  to  our 
^  standa;^3  ^  " 

»    ^  D/  <jsten  and  understaad  what  others  are  saying  • 

^  E.  ^JlWecred'iX  jpu^lner's  and  be  glad  to  see  them  succeed  without  worrying 
about  individual  status  .''J  '        ^  ■ 

A 

F.     Do-  not  get  personal  feelings,  hurt  over  what  someone  else  says 


t 


(NOTE:  He  was  probably  just  in, "a  "bad  mood"  that  day.  Take  it  as 
good-natured  kidding,  and  do  nor  try  to  get  even.)  , 

G.    Seek  promotion  on  mdividyal  merits--Never  try  to  get  ahead  by  holding 
others  back  or  "running  them  down"  • 


H.  Look  for  ways  to  foster  friendship  and  groupi  spirit  a^^^ll  as^^s^o 
reduce  conflict  and  hard  feelings 

I.  Leave  personal  problems  at  home 

J.     Keep  personal  coafidences  entrusted  to  you 
Reasons  workers  lose  their  jobs 

V, 

A.  Regular  tardiness  or  frequent  absenjce  from  work  ; 

B.  Too  httle  ambition  / 
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C.  Unwillingness  to  follow  company  rules 

D.  Carelessness 

c   E.     "Troublemaking"-Hostile  attitude  - 

s 

F.  Too  much  attention  to  outside  interests 

G.  Dishonesty-"Pa$sing  the  buck" 


^.  Inability  to  communicate  effectively 

•I.  Irresponsibuity 

J.  Lack  of  adaptability 
IX.    Reasons  it  is  important  to  have  a  job  one  enjoys. 

•     A.  About  onp-third  of  the  average  adult*s  life  is  spent  on  thejob 

B.  Greater  job  s^tisfaction 

C.  Better  attitude 

D.  Better  attendance  .  * 
i 

E.  More  willingness  for  self-improvement  through  future  study 

F.  Better  relationships  with  the  boss 

G.  Respect  authority  of  others " 

^X.    Major  reasons  for  holding  a  job  (Transparency  2) 

A.  Income  to  meet  obligations 

B;  Personal  satisfaction 

C.  Develop  skills  for  promotion  and  higher  pay  •  - 

D.  To  "obtain  extra  items 

E.  Enjoyment 


^<    ' 't     »  F.    To  feel  successful  * 

G.    To  fit  into  society 


erJc  .  ^ 
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BUSINESS  ETIQUETTE 
LHvjrT  III 


ASSIGrJMENT^SHEET  #1--REACf  TO  LETTER  "QEAR  KID" 
Read  the  following  letter  and  react  to  the  questions  which  follow  the  letter. 
Dear  Kid:'  ^  • ,     *  - 

Today  you  asked  me  for  a  job.  From  the  look  of  your^oulders  as  you  walked  out, 
'I  suspect  you've  been  tu^ed  down  before,  and  maybe  you  believe  by  now  that  kids 
but  of  high  school  can't  find  work. 

But,  I  hired  a  teenager  today.  You  saw  him.  He  was  the  one  with  prolished  shoes  and 
a  necktie.  What  was  sa  special  about  him?  Not  experience^  neither  o'f  you  had  any.  It 
was  his  attitude  that  put  him  on  the  payroll  instead  of  you.  Attitude,  son.  A-T-T-M-U-D-E, 
He  wanted  ^hat  job  badly  enough  to  shuck  the  leather  jacket,  get  a  haircut,  and  look 
in  the  phonebook  to  find  out  what  this  com'pany  makes.  He  did  his  best  to  impress 
me.  That's  where  he  >edged  you  out.  '^"^  »  ,;>^ 

/A  r 

Ever  hear  of  '^empathy?"  It's  the  trick  of  seeing  the  othei^ellow's  side  of  things.  I  couldn't 
have  cared  less  th^  you're  behind  in  your  car  payments.  That's  your  problem  and  the 
pr^ident's.  What  I  needed  was  s^Dmeone  who'd  go  out  in  the  plant,  keep  his^eyes  open, 
and  work  for  me  like  he'd  work  for  himself.  If  ,you  have  ev^  the  .vaguest  idea  of  what 
I'm  trying  to  say,  let  it  show  the  next  time  you  ask  for  a  job.[Y3bu'll  be  head  and  shc^lders 
over  the  rest. 

Look  Kid.  The  only  time  jobs  grew  on  trees  was  while  most  of  the  manpower  were  wearing 
G.L's  and  pulling  K.P.  For- ell  the  rest  of  history  you've  had  to  get  a  joB  like  you  get 
a  girl:  "Case"  the  situation,  wear  a  clean  shirt,  and  try  to  appear  reasonably  williRg. 

Maybe  jobs  aren't  as  plentiful  right  now,  but  ^  lot  of  uS;  can  remember  when  master 
craftsmen  walked  the  streets.  By  comparison  you  don't  kjiow  the  meaning  of  "scarce." 

You  may  not  believe  jt,  but  all  around  you  employers  are  looking  for  young  men  smart 
enough  to  go  after  a  job  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  When  they  find  one,  they  can't  wait 


^      jl^   to  unload^soi^e  of  their  worries  on  him. 
For  both  our  sakes,  get  eager,  will  you? 

(Contributed  by  Brother  "Friday"  Fitzgerald 
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List  the  indijpgnsable  and  undesirable  characteristics  of  the  boy  in  the  letter. 

•  I  > 

Hoy/  was  the  boy  in  'the  letter  lacking  in  the  four  'corner  stones  to  success? 


Dip  you  feel  that.this  boy' would  be  able  to  get  along  with  a  boss-or  fellow 
workers?  Give  reasons  for  your  answerX  / 


What  recommerifJations  would  you  make  to  this  boy  if  he  were  one  of. your 
friends? 


n  ^ 


/ 
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UNIT  III 

.<-'.-. 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--PE'RS0NAL  INTERVIEW 
■  WITH  EMPLOYER 

Select  employer  who  lives  in  the  comrmjnity.  In  a  personal' interview  with  htm, 
determine  the  indispensable  and  undesirable  characteristrcs  which  he  looks  for  in  hiring 
a  worker.  How  does  this  list  differ  from  the  informaticfn^  §heet? 
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BUSINESS  ETIQUETTE 
UNIT  III 


TEST 


Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition. 


a.  The  outward  ey^idence  of  a  . 

1, 

Character 

theerful  willingness  to  work 

^    and  be  friends 

2. 

Good  manners 

b.  Ne^,  clean,  appearance 

3. 

Attitude 

^  A  combination  of  qualities, 

4. 

Good  grooming 

traits,  ^nd  features  that 

make  one  an  individual 

\  5- 

Friendliness  '  , 

/ 


_d.  Good  social  conduct 

_e.  A  feeling  of-  emotion  toward   ,  ^ 
the  people  and  things  around  ♦ 
one 


List  four  guidelines  for  getting  acquainted, 
a.  * 

c. .  ^ 
d/. 

Distinguish  between  indispens^le  and  undesirable  characteristics  of  d  worker 
by  placing  an  "1"'  to  the  left\)f  the  indispensable  characteristics  and  a  "U" 
to  the  left  of  those  which  are  lundesirable. 
C  ^  ' 

a .  Acc  u  ra  c Y  ' 


b.  Inconsideratio?! 

"T"    . .  .  . 

 c.  Initiative 

 d.  'Carelessness^  - 

 ^e.  Punctualitv 

 f.  Honesty 

 g,  Disloyalty 

 h.  Reliabili'ty 


7^ 


Select  and  place  an  "X".  to  the  left  of^he  four  corner  stones*  of  success, 
a.  Lots  money 


^b.  ^Gbod  manners 

c.  '(jood  work 

d.  Good  looks 


je.  New  car  ^ 
_f.   Good^grooming  *  ^ 

_g.  Good  speech  and  communication 


« 

List  tyvo  advantages*  of  getting  along  with  your  employer  and  felf^w  workers. 


a. 

^\ 

,  List  three  ways  to  get  along  well  with  the  boss. 

a.  «  r-'  •       •  ■ 

c. 

List  four  guidelines  for  getting  along  with  fellow  workfers. 

i 

Select  and  place  an^X"  to  the  left  of  the  re.asonS  workers  lose  their  jobs. 

 ^a.   Regular  tardiness  or  frequent  absence  from^work        ,  * 

 b.  Too  little  ambition  a 


^c.  L^willlngness^^  follow  company  rules 


d.  Carelessness 


 e.  ""Ijoublem9king'*-Hostile  attitude 

i 

f.  Too  much  atter^n  to  out^cjp  interests 


■75 


•  1 


_g.  Dishonesty--" Passing  the  buck"       "  .  ^' 


4 


 h.  Inability  to  ^communicate  effectively  '  ^ 

List  four  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  have  aijob  one  enjoys. 

a  I  ^  ,r        ,  ^ 

b.  .J.  "  '  -  •  ' 

,^  ■  •  '  ^  .•  ' 

c.  ■      ■  -  ^  ,  ' 

Select  and  place  an  "X"  to -the  left  of  the  major  reasons  tor  holding  a  job. 


a.  To  'feel  successful  '      .     ^  <f 


b.  Enjoyment  •  •  ,  ^ 


_c.  To  impress  the  person  you  date  ' 
_d.  To  obtain  extra  itenr)^  ' 
_e.  Income  to  meet  obligations  -  """^ 


_f.   To  improve  Social  status 

_g.-  Personal  satisfaction  '  " 


4^  ^, 


Read  gnd  react  -to  a  letter  ^ear  Kid."  •         ^  ^ 

♦ 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to-the  test,  ask  the-Mnstructbr 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.)  ^  . 
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ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a.  5 

b.  4 

c.  1  * 

d-  2  / 

e.  3  ' 

Any  tour  of  the  following:  ^ 

a.  Be  pleasant,  cheerfulf  and  friendly  to  everyone  ' 

b.  Take  time  to  know  the  ?rtdividuals  before  joining  cliques 

c.  Do  not  force  self  on  others 

d.  If  invited,  Iry  out  company  sponsored  social  groups  and/or  teams 

e.  ^  Be  able  ^  converse  with  others 

f.  Have^giesire  to  ger  acquainted  with  others,  ' 


g- 

a.  l  " 

b.  -  U 

c.  I 

d.  U 

e.  I  ■• 

f.  I 

g.  U 

h.  I 

b 

c  . 
f  ■ 

9  • 


Learn  interqits  of  others 


I 


1^ 
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Any  two  of  the  following: 
a.     ^reate^r  personal  satisfaction 
by  Better  opportunit^ies  for  advancement 

c.  Greater  producydvity  for  the  company 

d.  Contribute  to^overall  morale 
Any  three  of  the  fallowing: 

a.  ^  Quickly  learn  a(\  that  is  possible  when  unciertaking  a  new  job 

b.  r  Follow  the  rules  and  regulations  o/*the  employing  company  when  starting 

a  new  job  * '      .  ' 

c.  Follow  instructions  carefully,  even  if  the  reasons  for  them  are  not  fully 
V^(iderstood  >  ^ 

d.  ^  I'ake  pride  in  fhe  cohpany  for  which  employed 

r 

6.     Accept  constructive  criticism  ? 

•    »         u  ^ 

f.  Dp  not  carry  a  grudge 

g.  Do  what  needs  to  be  done  without  being  told 


Contribute  individual  skills,  ideas,  energy,  and  time  to  make  a  better  product 
or  service      ,  " '  * 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions 

Accept  responsibility  for  making  mistakes  and  attempt  to  correct  them 


7.       Any  four  of  the  following: 
^'a.  *  Be  coijcerned  for  others 


r-"/heir 


jnterests,  the^ir- problems,  their  welfare 


b.     Cooperate  with  others-Lend  a  helping  hand  ^rtthout  thinking  about  getting 
anything  in  return 


c.  RespSct  others^  *eVen  \^  some  of  their  actions  do  not  conform  to  oar 
standards  -  '  ^ 

\ 

d.  Listen  and  understand  wHat  others  are  saying  \ 


'  er    Give  credit  to  others  and  be  glad  to  see  them  succeed  without  worrying 
about  individual  status 

I  )     '  . 

f.     Do  not*get  persG^nal  feelings  htTrt  over  what  someone  else  says 
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g.     Seek  promotion  on  individual  /nerits--Never  try  ^get  ahead  by  holding, 
others  back  or  "running  them  down"  .  ^ 

.h.     Loc\k  for  ways  to  foster  friendship  and  group  spirit  as  well  as  for  ways 
*  to  reduce  conflict  and  hard  feelings  *  ^  ^ 


Leave  personal  problems^  at  home^ 

Keep  personal  confidences  entrusted  to  you 


a 


b  *                         ♦      .  t  '         ^  '  •  \ 

'    '  '  •  r 

d  :  •    ^  ^ 

e  ,  / 

f  ^    ^  . 

■    9  ■                       '           ■  '  *     .     .  ■ 

9.       Any  four  of  the  following:  e 

a.  About  one-third  of  the  average  adult's  life  is  spent  on  the  job 

b.  Greater  job  satisfaction,.'- 

c.  'Better  attitude  ^ 

d.  Better  attendance  -  ^        '  -  ^ 

.>  '  • 

e.  More  willingness  for  self- improvement'  through  future  study 

f.  '  Better  relationships  wi|f^the  boss 

g.  ,  Respect  au'^ority  of  others  *      .  ^ 

ia       a  '  -      /   ^  ^ 

b  '     ^^f  \ 


d 
e 

g 

11.       Evaluated  to. the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOO'L  CHILC*^< 
UNIT  I  ; 

TERIV^(NAL  OBJECTIVE 

After  completion  of  this  unit^  the  student  should  be  able  to  list  jflevelopmental  tasks  of 
preschool  children  and  discuss  characteristics  of  early  childhood  and  advantages  of  a  good 
nursery  school.  The  student  shoul(d  be  able  to  obtain  ^ded  information  while  preparing 
to  hold  3  preschool  and  to  assist  other  students  in  planning  and  conducting  a  playschool. 
This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  thpough  demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty  five  percent 
on  the  unit  test. 

^       '    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

..  ,  •      •  / 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able^  to: 

1.  Defh^e  terms  associated  with  guiding  the  fifeschool  child. 

}    ,       ^      ^  ^  . 

2.  List  developmental  tasks  of  preschool  children. 

3.  Discuss  characteristics  of  early  ch'ridhojpd. 

4.  Dt^uss  advantages  for  the  child  in  a  good  nursery  school. 

5.  State  the  purpose  of  an  organized  pJayschool  provided  by  home  economics 
students.         ^  ^  ' 

6.  List  criteria  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  plans  for  organizing  the 
playschool.  ^  ' 

»7.       Biscuss  steps  used  in  preparafT^h  for  a  playschool.  ^ 

8.  List  guides  for-^tudents  to  follow  vvhile  conducting  a  playschool. 

9.  List  information,  wnich  should  be  jncluded  in  letters  sent  to  parentg  of 
preschool  childreh  invited  to  a  playschool. 

10.  '     List   infor/Tiation   which   should^  be   obtained  ^or   children  attending 
playschool.  .  ^  i»  - 

11.  .List  criteria  to  be.  used  for  selecting  books  for  the  preschool  child. 

12.  Describe  teaching  ski^Js  which  assist  in  guiding  young  children. 

13.  "   State  njles  for  guidance  when  supervising  group  play.  - 

14.  L^t  cr^ria  to  be  used  in  preparation  of  nutritional  snacks  for  children. 

.  15.       Demonstrate,  the  ability  to  assist  other  students  in  planning  and  conducting 
a  preschool. 
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GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES' 


I.  Instructor: 

■>       ,  • 

A.  Provide  Students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

■  D.    Discuss  termmal'  and  specific  objectives. 
E.     Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 
^.    Assign  reports  as  needed  for  observation  of  children. 

G.  Supervise  students  and  children  during  playschool. 

H.  Give  test. 

II.  Students: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet,. 

^      C.    Complete*  each  assigmnent  sheet  as  assigned  by  teacher. 

D.  Take  responsibility  in  holding  playschool. 
'E.    Take  test. 


\ 


nstruction//l  materials 


I.    Included  in  this  unit:  '  ^       -^^  • 

A.  Objectives  ;  , 

B.  Information  sheet  1.. 
'^C.    Transparency  masters 

1.       TM  1-Developmental  Tasks  for  Preschool  Children 

*  ^  2.       TM  2-Guides  for  Students  to  Follow  While  Conducting  li 
Playschool  ^  -     •  /  ^  " 


4-B 


D.  Assignment  sheets 

1.       Assignment  Sheet  #1"DevelofK5chedule^r  Responsibilities 
2?''      Assignment  Sheet  #2-Send  Letters  to  Parents 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3-0bserve  Charaqteristics  of  Early  Childhood 

4.  'Assignment  Sheet  ^#4^^©6^rve   Personality   Characteristics  of 
Children 

•J 

5..      Assignment  Sheet  #5"0bserve  Fundamental  Emotional  Needs  of 
^  Children 

6.  Assignment  Sheet  #6-0bserve  Child  for  Guidance  Unit 

7.  Assignment  Ghtjet  #7-0bserve  Children  at  Play 

8.  Assignment  Sheet  ffB-Write  Reports  from  Observations 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test 
References:  \ 

A.  Human    Development  and  the  'Famffy.    Stillwater,   Oklahoma:  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and^  Technical  Education,  1969. 

B.  Baker.  Katharine  Read  and  Xenia  F.  Fane.  Understanding  and  Guidon  Young 
Children.  Engl'ewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prenfite-Hall,  Inc.,  1971.. 

^    Ames,    Louise    Bates.    Child    Care    and    Deyelopment.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  J. B.  Lippincott  Company,  1970; 

D.  Westlake,   Helen  Gum.   f^e^ationships:  A  Study  in  Human  Behavior, 
Lexington,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  and-'Company,  1972. 

E.  Duyall,  Evelyn  Mills.  Family  Development.  Fourth  Edition.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  J.B.  Lippincott  Company,  1971. 
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i  GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
'i^,,    ■  UNIT  I 

'  t  INFORMATION  SHEET 

I.  Term-s  and  definitions 

A.  Early  childhood-Chtldren  at  ages  three,  four,  and  five 

f  • 

B.  Developmental  task-Growth  responsibility  that  arises  at  or  ^bout  a  certain 
time  in  the  life  of  an  individual  in  which  successful  accomplishment  leads 
to  success  in  jater  tasks  '  ♦  ^ 

II.  Developmental  tasks  of  preschool  children  (Transparency '1)  * 
K.    Settling  into  healthy  daily  routines  of  rest  and  activity 

B.  Mastering  good  eating  habits  * 

C.  Mastering  the  basics  of  toilet  training 

D.  Developing  the  physical  skills  appropriate  to  his  stage  of  motor  development 

E.  Becoming  a  participating  member  of  his  family 

F.  Beginning  to  master  his  impulses  and  to  conform  to  others'^expectations 

G.  Developing  healthy  emotional  expressions  for  a  wide  variety  of  experiences 

H.  Learning  to  communicate  effectively  with  an  increasing  number  of  others 

I.  Developing  the  ability  to  handle  potentially  dangerous  situations 

J.  Learning  to  be  an  autonomous  person  with  initiative  and  a  conscience  of 
his  own 

K.    Laying  foundations  for  understanding  the  meanings  of  life  . 
ML    Characteristics  of  early -childhood 

A.  Ask  questions 

B.  Observe 

C.  Make-believe  , 

D.  Need  to  explore  and  try  things  ,Q^t 

E.  Rapid  developrr^ent  of  large  muscles 

1.       Needs  opportunities  to  run,  climb,  slide,  and  jump 
a.     Gains  control  over  muscles  ' 
.    b.     Develops  coordination 


erJc  •  P 
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2.       May  perform  jxtremely  well  in  one  skill  and  very  poorly  in 
another 

•  »^ 

F.  Speaking  habits 

?  1.       Three  year  old-May  speak  in  sentences  and  use  words  as  tools 

9  of  thought 

2.  Four  year  old 

a.  Asks  many  questions 

b.  Recognizes  the  relationship  between  things 

c.  Displays  an  active  tendency  to  state  an  idea  and  to  generalize 
from  it 

3.  Fiv'e  year  old 

a.  Talks  without- infantile  speech 

b.  Can  tell  a  long  story 

G.  Competitiveness  appears 

H.  Aggressiveness  appears 

IV.    Advantages  for  the  child  iti  a  good  nursery  school 

A.  School  tends  to  encourage  awareness  of  others  rather  than  self 

B.  Can  reduce  sibling  rivalry 
<                 C.    Allows  the  child  to  experience  life  away  from  the*  protectio 

D.  Acquaints*  him  with  the  routine  of  going  to  school 

E.  Encourages  self-identity  by  giving  the  child  a  life  of  his  a 
(NOTE:  It  gives  the  child  status  in  his  family.) 

F.  Promotes  self-reliance 

G.  Allows  a  child  to  function  where  he  is  developmentally,  while  at  the  same 
.  ^  time  gently  ^stimulating  him  toward  the  next  stage 

H.  Should  develop  a  child  s  language 

I.  Should  provide  exposure  to  Books,  art,  and  play  materials  not  provided 
'  '  '  in  the  home  ' 

J.     Should  teach  concepts  underlying  good  manners;  that  ^s,  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others 


r 
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V.  Purpose  of  an  organized  playschool  provided  by  home  economics  stiidjsnts-To 
provide  an  opportunity  to  observe  young  chilfiren  at  play  and  to  hive  some 
direct  experiences  with  thenT 

VI.  Criteria  to  be  used  as  a  basis  fpr  developing  plans  for  organizing  the  playschool 

A.  Source(s)  of  children 

B.  Number  and  ages  of  children 

C.  Information  about  playschool  to  be  given  to  parents 

D.  Time  of  arrival  for  children  ^ 

E.  Transportation  of  children  to  school 

F.  Method  of  getting  mother's  cooperation 

G.  Storage  of  children's  wraps ^ 

H.  Activities  to  provide  within  limits  df  time  and  space 

I.  Arrangement^ of  room 
J.  Equipment  to  be  used 
K.  Source-  of  playthings 

L  Types  of  precautions  to  take  for  health  and  safety 

M.  Responsibility  for  various  activities 

N.  Preparation  for  responsibilities 

0.  Methods  of  guiding  children  in  behavior  and  activities 

P.  Method  of  observation 

Q.  Information  to  obtain  during  observation 

R.  ^Method  of  evaluati,^ 

S.  Information  to  obtain  about  children  prior,  to  playschool 

VII.  Steps  used  in  preparation  for  a  playschool  ^ 
A.  Spend  several  days  making  preparation  for  the  playschool 

1.  Get  room  prepared      '  *  * 

2,  Collect  toys  and  equipment  ^ 
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3.  Plan  responsibilities 

4.  Set  up  schedules  for  play  activities  of  children  * 

5.  Make  decisions  on  observation  procedures  [ 

B.  Develop  schedule  for-responsibilities 

(NOTE:  A  plan  may  be  developed  so  students  can  rotate  such  responsibilities 
as  supervisor,  assistant  supervisor,  hostess,  housekeeper,  and/or  observer.) 

C.  Se.nd^a  letter  or  visit  the  parents  to  inform  them  of  the  plans  for  conducting 
a  playschool 

1.  Ask  permission  for  their  child  to  participate 

2.  AjDpropriate  invitations  may  be  sent  to  the  children  inviting  them 
lo  ,the  playschool  ^ 

D.  ^Obtain  information  about  children  who  will  be  attending  playschool  by 
asking  parents  to  complete  a  questionnaire 

E.  ,  Provide  for  adequate  space  in  the'classroom  to  accommodate  small  group 

and  whole  group  activities 

(NOTP:  If  assigned  to  W)serve,  one  should  be  seated  as  inconspicuously 
as  possible.) 

,  F.  Develop  observation  sheets  and  other  devices  which  wilt  be  suitable  for 
obtaining  information  on  varying  behavior  patterns  and  characteristics  of 
children  as  thfev  participate  in  the  playschool  activities 

G.    Plan  class  periods  for  discussi(^  and  evaluation  of  observations  and 
playschool  activities  -  - 

(NOTE:  It  is  dest/ifble  to  schedule  the  playschool  every  other  day  or  dniy 
three  or  four  days  during  the  week  so  that  evaluation  may  be  done 
frequently  and  there  will  be  ample  time  for  planning.) 

II.    Guides  for  students  to  follow  while  conducting  a  playschool  (Transparency  2) 

A.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be  calm,  unhurried,  and  friendly 

t  '  '  _  \ 

B.  Students  should  speak  slowly  and  in  short  sentences  to  children  : 

(NOTE:  Never  use  baby  talk.  Requests  should  be  made  with  respect  and 
in  the  positive*  rather  than  the  negative.  Avoid  "Do  you  want  to?"  in  routirje 
matters.  Better  forms  are''"Novy  you  are  ready  to..."  or  "Now  it  is  time 
to...") 

C.  ,  ^  Laugh  with  the  child;  never  at  the  child  . 
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E'/    Avoid  talking  to  other  students  and  to  the  children  unless  working  directly 
\ivith  them 

(NOTE:  Remember  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  background  when  observing,) 

F.  Respect  the  child's  piersonality 

G.  Avoid  displaying  too  much  affection  to  any  one  child 

H.  .Be  calm  and  cheerful  when  children  receive  a  bump  or  fall  down 

(NOTE:  Notify  the  teacher  if  you  think  there  is  a  slight  chance  a  child 
has""  received  an  injury,) 

I.  Avoid  becoming  too  excited  over  things  children  do 

J,     Interfere  with  a  child's  activity  only  if  he  is  in  danger  of  hurting  hirn^lf, 
is  Wjrposefully  being  destructive,  or  is  interfering  with  others 

K,    ObservXall  children  rather  than  individuals 

InformatFon  which  should  be  included  in  letters  sent  to  parents  of  preschool 
children  invited  to  a  playschool 

A,  Teacher's  name 

B,  D^e  of  playschool 

C,  Length  of  playschool  '\ 


D,    Hours  of  playschool 


Reasons  for  school 


F,    Components  of  program 


INFORMATION  SHEET 
Example  of  a  letter  to  parents: 


 ^  High  School 


X  .  Date 

Dear  :  *'   '  4 

Our  home  economics  class,  under  the  direction*  of 
plans  to  hold  a  playschool  for  four  year  olds  on  (dite).  It  will  operate  for 
weeks  in  the  home  economics  department  on  (days 
of  the  'week)  %i  

The  hours  are  to  'be  from   ^to  .  The  children  will  be  carefully 

supervised  at  all  times. 

Our  program,  provided  free  of  charge,  wilj  include  play  with  children  their 
own  age,  stories,  music,  rest  periods,  and  a  nutritional  snack. 

We  are  planning  this  playschool  as  a  unit  in  our  sophomore  Hcnl|3f  conomics 
class  where  we  study  child  development.  We  feel  it 'Is  very  imp'drtant  fGr  us 
to  have  some  experience  with  young .xhildren  as  we  learn  about  them. 

If  you  wish  to  enroll  your  four  year  old,  please  fill  in  the  following  and 
mail  it  to   ,  our  homemaking  teacher. 


Name  of  Child       '         )  *  ^ 

Date  of  Birth 


Who  will  bring  the  child  to  Playschool?  

Who  will  pick  up  the  child  at  (give  time)? 


Will  the  child  be  able  to  attend  eVe,ry  day  (barring  illness  or 
emergency)  7  


lnfor|r^tion  which  should  be  obtained  for  children  attending  playschool 

A.  Name  of  child  ^  ^. 

B.  Age  of  child  * 

C.  Nickname  (if  any) 

D.  Date  of  birth  *  _ 

E.  Telephone  number  of  parents 

F.  Brothers*  and  sisters'  names  and  ages 

G.  Other  infornr^tion  *    '  * 
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Example  of  information  sheet: 

Name  of  Child  Age 

Nickname  (if  any)  ^  Date  of  Birth 

Telep)»one  number  where  parents  or  person  responsible'  while  child  is  at 


playschool  can  be  re^hed 
Brothers*  Names  and  Ages 


iSisters*  Names  and  Ages 


Previous  experience  in  organized  group  play 


List  any  special  health' heeds  of  the  child  (allergies  or  special  assistance) 

 ^  1  a  

List  any  other  needs  of  the  child  ^  , 


Is  there  anything  we  should  specifically  kpow  about*  your^^  child?. 


PARENT'S  OR  GUARDIAN'S  SIGNATURE 
ADDRESS  .  / 


HOME  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


DoctorvS  name  and  any  specific  instructions  


XL    Criteria  to  be  used  for  selecting  books  for,  the  preschool  child 
A.    Interesting  ^ 
B^C^Desira(ple  length  ^  - 

C.  Story  content  of  the  book  not  confusHi^ 

D. "    Suitable  style  of  writing 
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ET    SuitaDle  illustratio 


ns 


F.  Extends  the  child's  knowledge  or  gives  him  some  understanding  of  human 
behavior  or  of  the  world  in  which  he  live| 

G.  Appropriate  conclusion 

H.  Ethically  sound  -       ^  ^  " 

I.  Acceptable  physical  characteristics  '  ^  ^ 
Teaching  skills  which  assist  in  guiding  young  children 

A.  Gi^  dicections  pr  suggestions  in  a  positive  way 

B.  Use  a  quiet,  confident  tone  of  voice 

C.  Give  directions  in  as  few  words  as  possible  and  use  simple  words 

)  ■  ^  :  " 

(NOTE:  Repeat  as  necessary.)  . 

p.  Offer^  the  child  a  choice  only  when  the  choice  is  up  to  him        '  ■  •  . 

E.  Give  the  child  plenty  of  time  to  finish  his  play  if  it  is  possible 

F.  Make  desirable  behavior  interesting  ,  ^ 

G.  Encourage  the  child  to  be  independent  ♦  ^ 

H.  Lat  children  use  all  art  media  such  as  paints,  clay,  crayons,  or  collage 
materials  as  avenues  for  serf-expression  without'lnodels^to  copy  ^ 

1/     Depend  on  motivating  the  child  by  encouragement'  and  approval 

Rules  for  guidance  when  supervising  group  play 

A.    Supervise  for  good  health  ^  *  , 

1.  Be  sure^that  each  child's  clothing  is  adjusted  to  the  weather 

=>  '  '  , 

&.       Be  sure  that  children  practice  sanitary  habits 

o        3.       Protect  the  child's^health  '  ^ 

B:    Supervise  for  safety 

j        1.     }  Check  equipment  to  be  sure  it  is-^safe  to  use 

■  •  ) 

2.  Watch  children  clo^ly  when  they  are  using  play  equipment  whjich 
may  present  dangers  c 
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^riteric 


ia  to  be  used  in  preparation  of  nutriHonal  snacks  for  children 

A.  Should  contain  all  nutrients 

B.  Appetite  can  be  stimulated  with  special  treats 

C.  Should  be  prepared  and  served  simply 

D.  May  become  restless  if  allowed  to  sit  too  long 

E.  Serve  plain  foods 

F.  May  use  silverware. 
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GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
UNIT  I  , 


t  ASSIGNMENT  SHEtT  #1"DEVEL0P  SCHEDULE  . 

,    FOR.  RESPONSIBILITIES 

•  ■■    :   '  "  .  .V  .  - 

,  On  either  an  individual  basis  or  as  a  class  activity,  develop  a  schedule  df-responsibiTtfies 
for  a  playschool.  .  


GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--SEND  LETTERS  TO  PARENTS 


^rite  a  letter  to  parents  of  a  child  to  Ije  invited  to  the  playschool.  Include  all  information 
which  is  suggested  in  the  information  sheet. 


f  ^  ^ 
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GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
UNIT  I 


ASSIGlvjMENT  SHEET  #3--0BSERVE  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 


Observe  the  children  in  the  playschool  to  determine  if  they  show  the  characteristics  of 
early  childhood  discussed  in  the  i^formaj;ion  sheet;  Give  examples  of  the  following 
characteristics.  > 


1.       Ask  questions 


2.  Make-believe 


3.       Large  muscles  are  developing 


4.       Appropriate  speaking  habits 


5.  Show  competitiveness 
/k.     '  Aggressiveness 


7,  ,    Maturity  and  leadership  characteristics 


r 


as? 
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GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  XJHU-D 
UNIT  I  ' 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #4--0BSERVE  PHYSICAL  AND 
PERSONALITY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ^CHILDREN 


1.       Name  of  Child^ 
Age 
Sex 


2.  What  are  his  physical  characteristics? 

3.  Observe  ahd  comment  on  the  following:  ^ 

a.  Did  he  share  his  toys?  Give  an  example. 

b.  Did  he  play  with  others? 

c.  Was  he  cooperative?      ,      Giv^an  example. 

d.  In  what  Ways  did  he  show  affection  toward  other  children? 


f.     How  did  he  care  for  toys  and  equipment?  What  toys  and  equipment  did 
he  use?  ,  - 

•      ■ . .     '  y 

4.  Observe  his  choice  of  toys. 
'    a.     What  play  materials  did  he  use  most? 

b.     Did  his  choice  of  toys  reveal  any  personality  characteristics?  If  so,  what? 

5.  Is  he  able  to  express  himself?      '  ^Give  an  example. 
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6.       What  personality  characteristics  did  you  observe  which  might  need  guidance  and 
directipn? 

1.       What  leadership  characteristics  did  you  observe? 


/ 
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UNIT  I 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #5--0BSERVE  FUNDAMENTAL 
EMOTIONAL  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 


1.       Name  of  Child_ 
Age 


 "  '    .  \ 

Number  -of  brothers  and  sisters  Position  in  farr^ily 


[  '1.       How  did  he  show  a  need  for,  or  a  feeling  of  security?  -    »  P 

3.       Did  he  exhibit  any  fears?  sp,  what  were  they? 


How  did  he  show  his  fear? 


4.  What  methods  did  he  use  to  gain  recognition  (attention)?  Were  they  legitinfiate 
methods?  Explain. 

5.  How  did  the  child  show  affection  or  the  peed  for  it?  • 

'  '  '  '  .  \' 

^  6.       What  were  new  experiences  to  him?  What  was  his  respcft;ise  to  the  new  experience?  . 

.      ^  i  M  ^ -  ;  ^ 

^-^^  7      ^  Write  a  paragraph  telling  \^our  opinion,  of  his  emotional  control  as  related  to 

,   '  '  his  age. 

.    ,        -  '       -  )' 


\ 


{NOTE:  Yeacher  may  need  to  supplement  this  assignment "sR^t  with  additional 
information.) 
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Did  child  show  signs  of  excitement?  Explain 


4  GUIDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

'  (Tr       ■    .  '  UNIT  I 

h 

ASSIGNMENT  SWEET  #6-0BSERVE  CHILD 

FOR  GUIDANCE  UNIT  ^ 

1.  What  evidence  of  fatigue  did  you  observe?  ,  '  ^ 

a.  Unusualfy  active  and  faster  in  movements  .| 

b.  Louder  voice 

*      c.     Eyes  glassy,  red  spots  on  cheeks 

d.  Tenseness 

e.  Instability 

2.  Did  any  child  show  signs  of  fear?  How? 

a.  Posture  (way  he  holds  shoulders) 

b.  Head  down 

< 

c.  Color  of  face 

^      What  ^ys  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  the  most?  Why? 


(NOTE:  Teacher^may  need  to  supplement  this  assignment  sheet  with  additional 
information.) 
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UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #7--0BSERVE  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY 


Use  the  following  guide  while  observing  children  at  play.  S^end  some  time  watching 
children  participating  in  play  activities  at  the  playschoofor  a  kindergarten  group  to  better 
understand  the  need  for  and  value  of  play  to  a  child.  • 

1.     ""What  toys  did  Jhe  children  seem  to  like  best?  . 


What  toys  were  used  by  the  three  year  olds? 


3.  What  toys  were  used  by  the  five  year  olds?      -  ^  V 

4 

4.  List  some  specific  activities  the  children  were  doing. 

Examples:       Fingerpainting,  looking  at  books,  playing  with  toys  such  as  dolls,  ^ 
blocks,  cars,  tricycles,  etc.,  painting  on  easel,  playmg  house"" 


5.       Were  they  having  fun?     ^  What  were  they  leai;nirig? 


6.       Were 'there  ;any  arguments  over  toys?  Did  the  cbildrefr' settle  tlie 

argument  themselves  or  did  the  teacher  or  mother  have^Fstep  In? 


7.       In  any  group  games  yot/ observed,  did  all  children  participate? 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  ^  ^ 
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8.       Did  the  children  start  the  activities  themselves  or  did  the  supervisor  suggest  what 
to  do?  How  much  direction  did  the  adult  give,  once  the  games  were  started? 

) 


* 

97       Did  the  children  help  to  put  away  their  toys? 

i 
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•  «  * 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #8-WRIT&  REPORTS  FROM  OBSERVATIONS 


(NOTE:  These  reports  may  be  completed  all  at  one  time" or  individually  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions.)  ^ 


First  Report-Due: 


Write  on  the  characteristics  of  children  bet^en  the  ages  of  two  and  five  as  you  have 
observed  them  during  the  observation  project.  ^  '  * 

Use  a  minicnum  of  five  characteristic^ of  each  age  illustrated  with  actual  incidents  seen 
during  this  project.  / 


Second  Report-Due: 


Report  at  least  five  ways  of  gaining  children's  cooperation  as  you  see  them  applied,  or 
as  you  see  opportunities  for  their  application.  (Use  a  minimum  of  ten  examples.) 

Final  Report-Due:^  ' 

^   Write  a  brief  review  of  three  children  in  play  school.   Include  what  progress  you  have 

noticed  in  the  child-his  play  habits,  his  ways  of  getting  along  with  other  children,  and  ' 
any  other  points  you  have  noticed  about  the  cl^ildt  ' 

Some  additional  Ideas  that  cou'ld  be  used  in  reporting.  These  might  be  us6d  for  a  day's "  - 
absence  when  it-  is  impossible  to  objServe  children,  or  for  extra  credit: 

S       ^  - 

'What  I  Hfive  Learned *from  Observing  Preschool  Chjidren"    .  ^  ,  

"How  to  Tell  a  Story  to  a  Group  of  Pre^chopl  Children^^  ^ 
"How  to  Conduct  a  News  Circle"'  v 
"Games  Suitable  for  PreschopI  Children"  \  ,  ' 

"Music  for  Preschool  Children" 


PC  _  '  . 
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UNIT  I 

■^TEST  ^ 

1.  Define  the  following  terms  associated  with  guiding  the  preschool  child, 

*  \ 

a.     Developmental  task- 

.  b.     Early  childhood- 

2.  List  six  developmental  tasks  of  preschool  chMdren."" 

V 

c.  * 

d.  -  ' 
4  e. 

♦  % 

f. 


3.       Discuss  characterfstics  of  early  childhood. 


ERLC„ 


Discuss  advantages  for  the  child  in  a  good  nursery  school. 


State  the  purpose  of  an  organized  playschool  provided  by  home  economics 
students. 


List  ten  criteria  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  plans  for  organizing  the 
playschool. 

a. 

b.  .         .  ' 

f 

d.  •  ■ 

e. 

f.  ^ 

g- 
h. 
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7.       Discuss  steps  used  in  preparation  for  a  playschool. 


8.       List  five  guides  for  students  to  follow  while  conducting  a  playschool, 
a.  •         .  , 


b. 

c. 
d. 


List  six  kinds  of  information  which  should  be  included  in  letters  sent  to  parents  e 
of  preschool  children  invited  to  a  playschool.  ,  , 

a.  ■        '  ' 

d.  ,  .  /  ' 

e. 

f. 


Er|c  "  loi) 
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10.       List  five  types  of  information  which  should  be  obtained  for  children  attending 
playschool.  # 


a. 
b. 
c. 
'  d. 
e. 

11.       List  five  criteria  to  be  used  for  selecting  books  for  the  pre§choQl  xhild. 
b.  . 

♦ 

c. 
d. 

e.  ' 

J^12.  ^    Describe  .teaching  skills  which  assist  in  guiding  young  children.  ^ 
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13.  State  rules  for  guidance  when  supervising  group  play. 

A 

a. 

1)^ 
2) 

b.  ,  . 

1)  ■  .  '  . 

2)  •   .  '  ,  .  - 

14.  List  three  j:riteria  to  be  used  in  preparation  of  nutritional  snacks  for  children, 
a.  •  ^ 

'  b.  * 


^5.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  assist  other  students  in  planning  and  conducting  a 
preschool.  , '  ^ 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  your  instructor 
when  the  abo(^e  activity  should  be  completed.) 
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GUIDIfSTG  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
tJNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a.  '  Growth  responsibility  that  arises  at  or  about  a  certain  time  in  the  life  of 

an  individual  in  which  successful  accomplishment  leads  to  success  in  later 
tasks   —  ^  -  ^    ~  '  -  -r:L  ^      .  ,  ,   ^  ^^.^Ju 

b.  Children  at  ages 'three,  four,  and  five 

Any  six  *of  the  following:         '  <^ 

a.  Settling  mto  healthy  daily  routines  of  rest  and  activity 

b.  Mastering  good  eating  habits 

c.  Mastering  the  basics  of  toileT^ining 

d.  Developing  the  physical  skills  appropriate  to  his  stage  of  motor  development 

e.  Becoming  a  participating  member  of  his  family 

f.  ^Beginning  t(^master  his  impulses  and  to  conform  to  others'  expectations 
g/  Devel6ping  healthy  emotional  expressions  for  a  wide  variety  of  experiences 
h.  Learning,  tn  communicate  effectively  with  an  increasing>^=»tmiber  of  others 


g>^=»tmit 


i.      Developing  the  ability  to  handle  potentially  dangjerous  situations 

j.      Learning  to  be  an  autonomous  person  with  initiative  and  a  conscience  of 
his  own 

k.     Laying  foundations  for  understanding  the  meanings  of  life 
Discussion  should  include: 

a.  Ask  questions 

b.  Observe 

c.  Make-believe  -«* 
,jci^  .  Need  to  explore  and  try  things  out 
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e.     Rapid  development  of  large  muscles 

^  1)       Needs  opportunities  to  run,  climb,  slide,  and 'jump 

a^^    Gains  control  over  muscles 
^    '  'i  ' 

b)     Develops  coordination  ^  . 

2.       May  perform  extremely  well  ih  one  skill  and  very  pooriy  in 
another  ,      .    „  _      _    .     ^  —  . 

.    f.     Speaking  habits  *    ^   ^ 

1)  Three  year  old-May  speak  in  sentences  and  use  words  as  tools 
of  thought  • 

9 

2)  Four  year  old 

a)  Asks  many  questions  ^ 

b)  .  Recognizes  the  relationship  between  things 

c)  Displays  an  active  tendericy  to  state  an  idea  and  to  generalize 
^                        from  it  /  *  ^ 

3]^       Five  year  old 

a)     Talks  without**  infantile  speech 

*  b)     Can  tell  a  long  story  *  ^ 

g.  Competitiveness  appears 

h.  Aggressiveness  appears 

4.       Discussion  should  include:  ^ 

a.  School  tends  to  encourage  awareness  of  others  rather  than  self 

b.  Can  reduce  sibling  rivalry  ^  '  . 

c.  Allows  the  child  to  experience  life  away  from  the  protection  of  his'family 

d.  'Acquaints  him  with  the  routine  o^  going  to  school 

e.  Encourages  self-identity  by  giving  the  child  a  life  of  his  own 

f.  Promotes  self-reliance 

g.  Allows  a  child  to  function  where  he  is  developmentally,  while  at  the^same 
time'Qently  stimulating  him  toward  the  next  stage 
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h.     Should  develop  a'  child's  language 

L     Should  provide  exposure  to  books,  art,  and  play  materials  not  provided 
in  the  home 

j.     Should  teach  concepts  underlying  ^ood  manners;  that  is,  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others  ^  t 

To  provide  an  opportunity  to  observe  young  children  at  play  and  to  have  some 
dkect  experjences  with  then;i     ^  - 

Any  ten  of  the  following: 

a.  Source(s)  of  children 

b.  Number  and  ages  of  children 

c.  Information  about  playschool  to  be  given  to  parents 

d.  Time  of  arrival  foV  chjldj;en     '  , 

e.  Transportation  of  children  to  school 

f.  Method  of  getting  mother's  cooperation 

g.  Storage  of  children's  wraps  -^^^ 

h.  Activities 'to  provide  within  limits  of  tyne  and  space 

i.  Arrangement  of  room 

.  :: 

j.  .    Equipment  t»be  used       '  * 

-  V  ■ 

-Jcw<r>~,SQurce  of  plaVthing&ai  ^  >  -  ^ 

1.     Types  ot/ precautions  to  take  for  health  and  safety 
m.    Responsibility  for  various  activities 
n.     Preparation  for  responsibilities 

n.     Methods  of  guiding  children  in  behavior  and  activities 
p.  ,  Method  of  observation 
q.     Information  to  obtain-  during  observation 
*  r.     Method  of  evaluation  7 
s.     Information  to  ob,tam  ^about  children  prior-^^tq^ playschool 


7.  Discussion  should^include: 

a.  Spend  several  days  making  preparation  for  the  playschool 
/        1)       Get  room  prepared 

2)  Collect  toys  and  equipment 

3)  Plan  responsibilities  ^  * 

^       ^  4)       Sfet  i^p  schedules  for  play  activities  of  children 

5)     -  Make  decisions  on  observation  procedures         -  -  ■  — ^ 

b.  Develop  schedule  for  responsibilities 

c.  Send  a  letter  or  visit  the  parents  to  inform  them  of  the  plans  for  conducting 
a  playschool 

1)  Ask  permission  for  their  child  to  participate 

2)  .      Appropriate  invitations  may  be  sent  to  the  children  inviting  them 

to  the  playschool 

d.  Obtain  information  about  children  who 'will  be  attending  playschool  by  — 
asking  parents  to  complete  a  questionnaire 

e.  Provide  for  adequate  space  in  the  classroom  to  accommodate  small  group 
and  whole  group  activities 

f.  Develop  observation  sheets  and  other  devices  which  will  be  suitable  for 
obtaining  information  on  varying  behavior  patterns  and  characteristics  of 
children  as  they  participate  in  the  playschool  activities 

M.     Plan  class  periods  for  discussion  and  evaluation  of  observations  and 
playschool  activities 

*• 

8.  AV»y  five  of  the  following: 

(  ; 

a.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be  calm,  unhurried,  and  friendly 

/' 

b.  Students  should  speak  slowly  and  in  short  sentences  to  children 

c.  Laugh  with  the  child;  never  at  the  child 

d.  If  it  is  necessary  to  move  about  the  room,  do  sq  quietly 

e.  Avoid  talking  to  other  students  and  to  the  children  unless  working  directly 
with  them  ^ 

f.  Respect  thfe  child's  personality 
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g.  Avpid  displaying  too  much  affection  to  any  one  child. 

h.  Be  calm  and  cheerful  when  children  receive  a  bump  or  fall  down 

i.  Avoid  becoming  too  excited  over  things  chi'dr'en  do 

j.      Interfere  with  a  child's  activity  only  if  he  is  in  danger  of  hurting  himself, 
is  purposefully  being  destructive,  or  is  interfering  with  others 

k.  Observe  all  children  rather  thran  individuals 

9.       a.  Teacher's  name     '  ^  ~  ^  - 

b.  Date  of  playschool 

♦ 

c.  Length,  of  playschool 

d.  Hours  of  playschool  » 

e.  Reasons  for  school 

f.  Components  of  program  ^ 

10.  Any  five 'of  the  following: 

a.  Name  of  child      ^  A 

b.  Age  of  child 

c.  Nickname  (if  any) 

d.  Date  of  birth 

e.  Telephone  number  of  parents 

f.  Brothe'rs'  and  sisters'  names  and  ages 

fc  ^  •  ' 

g.  Other  information 

11.  Any  five  of  the  following: 

a.  Interesting 

b.  Desirable  length  / 

(  " 

c.  ♦  Story  content  of  the  book  not  confusing 

d.  Suitable  style  of  writi<ig 

e.  Sutiable  illustrations 

f.  Extends 'the  chHd's  knowledge  or  gives  him  some  understanding  of  human 
beha\(ior  or  of  the  world  in  which^he  lives  ^ 

113  ■ 
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g.  Appropriate  conclusion 

h.  Ethically  sound 

i. *  Acceptable  physical  cl^aracteristics 
Description  should  include: 

a.  Give  directions  or  suggestions  in  a  positive  way 

b.  Use  a  quiet,  confident  tone  of  voice 

-c.-  Give  directions  in  as  few  words  as  possible  and  use  simple  words 

d.  Offer  the  child  a  choice  only  when  the  choice  is  up  to  him 


e.  Give  the  child  plenty  of  time  to  finish  his  play  if  it  is  possibld^ 

f.  Make  desirable  behavior  interesting  . 

g.  Encourage  the  child  to  be  independent 

h.  Let  children  use  all  art  media  such  as  paints,  clay,  crayons,  or  collage 
materials  as  avenues  for  self-expression  without  models  to  copy 

i.  Depend  on  motivating  the  child  by  encouragement  and  approval' 

a.  Supervise  for  good  health 

1)  Be  sure  that  "each  child's  clothing  is  adjusted  to  the  weather 

2)  Be  sure  tnat  children  practice  sanitary  habits 

3)  Protect  the'  child's  health 

b.  Supervise  for  safety  ^ 

« 

1)  Check  equipment  to  be  surest  is  safe  to  use 

2)  Watch  children  closely  when  they  are  using  play  equipment  which 


may  present  dangers 


Any  three  of  the  following: 


a. 


Should  contain  all  nutrient? 


b.  Appetite  can  be  stimulated  with  special  treats 

c.  Should  be  prepared  and  served  simply 


d.  May  become  restless  if  allowed  to  sit  too  long 

e.  *   Serve  plain  foods 


f.     May  use  silverware 


Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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MIDDLE  CHILDHOOD 

UNIT  II  J 


TERMINAL  OBJEC 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  general  needs,  factors 
which  contribute  to  health  needs  and  basic  emotional  needs  of  middle  childhood.  The 
student  should  be  able  to  select  from  a  list  those  factors  whi.ch  influence  social,,  emotional, 
and  intellectual  development  and  arrange  in  order  the  stages  of  gross  motor  and  speech 
development.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit 
test.-—  -  ^  ' 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

I 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match,  terms  associated  with  nniddle  childhoo^  to  the  correct  definitioa. 

2.  Name  three  general  needs  related  to  rffi^dle  childhood  development. 

3.  Select  from  a  list  the  age(s)  during  middle  childhood  when  physical  growth 
takes  place  most  rapidly  for  both  sexes. 

X  4.       Name  factors  causing  differences  of  physical  growth  development  during 
middle  childhood. 

5.  Match  the  stages  of  gross  motor  development  during  middle  childhood  to 
the  ages  of  oCjCurrence. 

6.  Name  three  faqjJors  that  contribute  to  proper  health  needs  during  middle 
childhood.       ^c.    '  * 


I. 


7.  Select  from  a  list  factors  whfch  influence  social  development. 

8.  Discuss  the  impo#tance  of  peer  group  relationships  during  middle  childhood. 

9.  ,Name  basic  emotional  needs  of  all  childrefi. 

10*       Select  from  a  list  factors  which  influence  emotional  development. 

0 

11.  ^    Discuss  reasons  children  in  middl^  childhood  exhibit  behavioral  problems. 

12.  "    Select  from  a  list-4actors  which  influence  intellectual  development. 

13.  Match  the' stages  of  speech  development  during  middle  childhood  to  the 
ages  of  occurrence. 

14.  Observe  a  class  of  middle  childhood  students  during  a  recess  period  and 
complete  a  survey  form  observing  activitigs  and  behavior. 


MIDDLE'  CHILDHOOD 
UNIT  II 


SUGGE^ED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Discuss  terminal  ^d  specific  objectives. 

D.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

E.  Explain  assignment  sheet  and  make  arrangements  for  students  to  observe 
.  elementary  children  during  recess  period. 

(NOTE:  If  this  is  not  possible,  this  assignment  may  be  completed  on  an 
individual  basis  as  arf  out  of  class  activity.) 

F.  Lead  discussion  pf  assignment  sheets  afcer  the  observation  period. 

G.  Si^ervise  students  during  observation  period.  z 

H.  Give  test. 

II.  Students:  '  '  ^  ^ 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet.  ^ 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets  by  observing  elementary  school  children, 

D.  Participate  in  discussion  following  observation. 

E.  Take  test.  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

« 

I.    Included  iry  this  unit: 


A.  ^OJajjeaiives 


B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Observe  Elementary  Children 


50- B  •  ^ 

D.  Test 

E.  '    Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

A.  HumSn  Development  and  the  Family,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma:  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1969. 

B.  Ames,  .Loufse    Bates,    Child    Care    and    Development.  Philadelphia, 
^  ^  .  ^       '      Pennsylvania:  J.  B,  Lippincott  Comj^any,  1970. 

C.  ^    Brisbane,  Holly  ^fhe  Developing  Child.  Peoria,  Illinois:  Charles  A.  Bennett- 

Company,  Inc.,  1971. 

D.  Shuey,  Rebekah  M.,  Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  and  Esther  Mason  Young.  Learning 
About  Children.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company, 
1969. 

•V.      E.     Hurlock,  Elizabeth  B.  Child  Growth  and  Development.  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 
Webster  Division:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  197(i 

F.  Westlake,  Helen  Gum.  Relationships:  A  Study  in  Human  Behavior. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  and  Company,  1972. 

G.  Baker,  Katherine  Read  and  Xenia  F.  Fane.  Understanding  and  Guiding 
Young  Children.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1971. 

H.  Public  Documents  Distribution  Center.  Your  Child  From  6  to  12.  (29K), 
1970,  Pueblo  lndu<;tria!  Park,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  81001. 
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MIDDLE  CHILDHOOD 
UNIT  II 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


ML 


Terms  and  definitions  -i  • 

A.  Middle  chiWhood-Stage  of  being  six  to  twelve  years  of  age' 

B.  Developmental  task-Growth  responsibility  that  arises  at  or  about  a  certain 
time  in  the  life  of  an  individual  in  which  successful  accomplishments  leads 
to  success  in  later  tasks 

C.  Personality-The  whole  person  including  all  his  physiological,  psychological, 
and  vsocial  characteristics  •  i 

D.  Basic  needs-Those  things  felt  to  be  essential  for  the  individual,  family,  or 
society, 

E.  >  Maturation-Process  of  coming  to  full  growth  and  development 

F.  Heredity-Characteristics  and  potentialities  attributable  to  the  genes 

G.  Muscular  coordination-Ability  to  move  the  body  effectively  depending  upon 
the  maturation  of  the  nervous  system 

H.  Behavior-Manner  of  behaving  or  acting 

I .  Environment-Su  rrou  ndings 

J.  ^  Puberty-The  time  of  sexual  maturing 

Sibling-Brother  or  sister 
L.     Gross  motor  behavior-Way  an  individaa^  whole  body  moves  about 
M.    Development-Arrivjal  at  a  more  advanced  or  effective  stage 
N.    Peer  group-A  group  of  like  or  similar  individuals 
General  needs  related  to  middle  childhood  development 

A.  Health 

B.  Recreation 

C.  Nutrition 

Ages  during  middle  childhood  when  physical  growth  takes  place  ^°st  J. 
rapidly--Ten  to  twe|ve,:.years  of  age-^~—  ,      -.       -.  ^ 

(NOTE:  This  occurs  just  before  sexual  maturity.)'  \ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

Factors  causing  differences  of  physical  growth  development  * 

A.  Heredity  *     #*  . 

B.  Nutrition      *  • 

V,  •    ■  - 

C  -  Individual  growth  patterns  ■  . 

D.  Bone  structure  ~  *        .    '  , 

E.  Sex  *  •  '  •• 

Stages  of  gross  motor  development  during  middle  childhood 

A.  ^  Six  yearS*tAlm6st  constant  motion  although  somewhat  clymsy  and  may  fall 

B.  -  Seve^  years-Cautiocfs;  tfaries  betweep' quite  active  and  extremely  quiet 

€.     Eight  years-More  activfe,  speedy,  rhythmical,  a/id  graceful  in  pKysicel  actions 

D.'   Nin%  years-Vyorks  a^nd  plays  hard;  Fjl^ely  to  do  one  thing  till  exhausted; 
loves  to  wrestle;  shows  interest  in  team  garfies 

y  E/    Ten^to  twelve  v®ars--Activ&,  but  no  longer  overly  active;*  more  poised  as 
he  sits-  or  moves  ^  .  •»  ^ 

*  WOTE:  Research  sho\^s  that  motor  ^development  strongly  influences  peer 
acceptance  which  influences  self  con(!ept.)  '  ^  •  *  , 

P^ctQj^  whiah  contribute  to  proper  health  needs'during  middle  childhood 

A.^ood^  '  ^  - 

Acftivity^        .  \       *  ^ 


Factors 'i^hich'%ifluence  social  devefopment" 

A.  Family  influences       *  * 

B.  Sibling  relations- 

C.  Peer  group 

♦ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

VIII.    Importance  of  peer  group  relationships 

A.  Approval 

B.  Friendship 

1.  Is  affectionate 

2.  Loves  to  talk  ^  * 

C.  Personal  gratification 

D.  Chance  to  share  with  others 

IX.  Basic  emotional  needs  of  all  children 

A.  To  love  and  feel  loved 

B.  To  feel  dependent  on  those  around  him 

C.  To  feel  protected 

D.  To  feel  safe  and  secure 

E.  To  succeed 

F.  Jo  feel  appreciated  and  accepted 

G.  To  feel  special 

H.  To  feel  needed 

I.  To  feeMuseful 

J.     To  be  disciplined  and  have  limits 

K.'  To  experience  both  stblitude  and  companioriship 

L.     To  be  helped  in  learning  to  handle  hurt  feelings  and  disappointments  in 
a  positive  way 

M.    To  feel  joy  and  pleasure  and  to  express  laughter  , 

N.    To  have  a  model  of  what  grown-up  people  are  like 

X.  Factors  which  influence  emotional  development 

A.  Environment 

B.  Basic  individuality 

.  '       (NOTE:  This  includes  personality  and  body  type.)  ' 

C.  Age  •  >  ^ 
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XI.    Reasons  children  ip  middle  childhood  exhibit  behavioral  problems 

A.  Lack,  of  understanding  by  others 

B.  Earlier  ppoblems  in  the  home 

C.  Need  for  attention  and  love 

1.  At  home 

2.  In  school 

D.  Additional  leisure  time  ^ 

E.  Increased  attention  given  mental  illness  and  juvenUe  delinquency 
XII.    Factors  which  influence  intellectual  development 

A.  School  adjustment 

B.  Learning  abilities  and  disabilities 

C.  Speech  development 

D.  Heredity  * 

E.  Environment 

Xm.    Stages  of  speech  development  during  middle  childhood 

A.  Six  years-May  use  language  aggressively;  calls  names,  threatens,  contradicts, 
argues,  and>Hises-sfang-or-*mild  profanity- 

B*.  Seven  years-Uses  language  complainingly:  nobody  U^s  him,  people  are 
mean  and  unfair,  .he  has  nobody  to  play  with;  if  angW,  he  may  retreat 
into  silence        \.  *  > 

C.     Eight  years-May  talk  a  lot,  exaggerate,  boast,  and  tell  tall  tales   '  . 

^  D.  Nine  to  twelve  years- Language  used  as  a  tool;  no  longer  out^bf  bounds 
verbally;  uses  language,  to  express  subtle  and  refined  emotions;  independent, 
critical  thinking  emerges 
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MIDDLE  CHILDHOOD 
UNIT  II 


SIGNlS<£ 


ASSIGNTS<£NT  SHE5>T  #1--0BSERVE  ELEMENTARY  CHILDREN 


Observe  a  class  of  middle  childhood  students  during  a  recess  period  and  answer  the 
following  questions.  ''^ 

1.       What  different  types  of  activities  were  being  played? 


2.       Were  there  indications  of  a  peer  group  relationship?  If  yes,  describe. 


3.       Did  you  obsen/e  indications  of  separation . of  sexes?  If  yes,  describe  and  give- 
e^camples. 


4.       Did  you  see  examples  of  children  progressing  through  the  stages  of  gross  motor 
development  indicated  on  the  information  sheet?  Explain. 


ERIC 


BEST  COPY 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


What  kinds  of  behavioral  problems  did  you  observe?  What  might  have  been  some 
reasons  for  these  problems? 


Did  you  see  examples  of  chilcfren  progressing  through  tKe  stages  of  speech 
development"  indicated  on  the  information  sheet?  Explain. 


1 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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MIDDLE  CHILDHOOD 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


Match  the  followi 


a.  Arri^l  at  a  more  advanced 
or  effective  sta^e 

^b.  Way  an  individual's  whole 
body  moves  about 


,erms  to  the  correct  definition. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


_c.  Brother  or  sister 

d.  The  time  of  sexual 
maturing 

e.  Surroundings 

f.  Manner  of  behaving  or 
acting 

g.  Ability  to  move  the  body 
effectively  depending  upon 
the  maturatloa  of  the 
nervous  system 

_h.  Characteristics  and 
potentialities 

attributable  to  the  genes 
/ 

i.   Propess  of  coming  to  full 
growth  and  development 

J.   Those  things  felt  to  be 
essential  for  the    '  " 
individual,  family,  or 
^society 

k.  The  whole  'persoh  including 
all  his  physiological, 
psychological,  and  social 
characteristics 

I.   Growth  responsibility  that 
arises  at  or  about  a 
certain  time  in  the  life  of 
an  individual  in  which 
successful^  accomplishment 
leads  to  success  in 
later  tasks 

m.  Stage  of  being  six  to 
'  twelve  years  of  age 

n.  A  group  of  l,ike  or  simildi^ 
individuals 


Behavior 

Basic  needs 

Development 

Developmental 
task 

5.  Environment 

6.  Gross  motor 
behavior 

7.  Heredity 

8.  Maturation 

9.  Middle  childhood 

10.  Muscular 
coordination 

11.  Personality 

12.  '  Puberty 

13.  Peer  group 

14.  ^  Sibling 


\ 
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Name  three  general  needs  ^elated  to  middle  childhood  development. 


'a. 
c. 

r 

Select  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  the  age(5)  during  middle  childhood  when 
physical  growth  takes  place  most  rapidly  for  both  sexes. 

 a.  Six  to  eight  years 

_^  b.  Eight  to  ten  years  ' 

 c.  Ten  to  twelve  years  .  . 


Name  .four  factors  causing  differences  of  physical  growth  development  during 
middl^^^.childhood. 


a. 
b.*' 
c. 
d. 


Match  the  stages  of  gross  rrjotor  development  during  middle  childhood  to  the 
ages  of  occurrence  on  the  right. 


 a.  Cautious;  varies  between  quite 

active  and  extremely  quiet 

 b.  Works  and  plays  hard;  likely 

to  do  one  thing  till  exhausted; 
loves  to  wrestle;  shows  interest 
in  team  games  .    .   ...  ^  _ 

 c.  Active,  but  no*  longer  overly 

active;  more  poised  as  he  sits 
or  moves 

 d.  More  active,  speedy,  rhymic^l, 

and  graceful  in  physical  actions 

 e.  Almost  constant  motion  although 

some  what  clumsy  and  may  fall 

Name  three  factors  that  contribute  to  proper  health  needs  during  middle 
childhood. 


1. 

Six  years' 

2. 

Seven  years 

3. 

Eight  years 

.  4...- 

Nine-  year^ — ,^  - 

5. 

Ten  to  'twelve 

years 

a. 
» 

b. 
c. 
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Select  and  place  and  "X**  to  the  left  of  those  factors  which  influ'&nce  social 
development. 


_a.  Peer  group 

b.  Amount  of  food  eaten 

c.  Name 

d.  Family  influences  t 

e.  Sibling  relations 


8.       Discuss  th^  importance  of  peer  group  relationships  during  middle  childhood. 


9.  '    Name,  eight  basic  emotional  needs  of  all  children. 


a. 
b. 


c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


ERLC 


9-  s 
h. 


Select  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  those  factors  which  influence  emotional 
development. 

 a.  Nutrition 

b.  Basic  individuality 
 c.  Age     ^  ^  ,  ^ 

d.  Grade  in  school 


if 


e.   Environment  * 

_]  f.    Family  size     ,  '  * 

Discuss  reasons  children  in  middle  childhood  exhibit  behavioral  problems. 


Seledt  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  those  factors  which  influence  intellectual 
development. 

 a.  Heredity 

b.  Name 


c.  School  adjustment 
Environment 

e.  Speech  development 

f.  .  Number  of  children  in  family 
Learning  abilities  and  disabilities- 

h.  Economic  success 


Match  the  stages  of  speech  development  on  the  l^t -to  the  age  of  occurrence 
on  the  eight 


a.  Uses  language  complainingly 

nobpdy  i»ikes  him,  people  are  mean 
and  unfair, '-h€- has  nobody  'to  ^ 
play  with;  "if  angry,  h^'may 
'  retreat  into  silence 

}/ 

Jj.  Language  used  as  a  tool,  no 
longer  out-of-bounds  verbally; 
uses  language  to  express  subtle 
and  refined  emotions,  independent; 
critical  thinking  emerges 


Six  years 

Seven  years 

Eight  years 

Nine  to  twelve 
years 


c.  May  talk  a  lot,  exaggerate,  boast,  and*  tell  tall  tales 

"^d.  M^ay  use  language  aggressively, 
P        calls  names,  threatens, 

contradicts,  argues,  and  uses 

slang  or  mild  profanity  ^ 

Observe  a  class  of  middle  childhood  students  during  a  recess  period  and  compfetp 
a  survey  form  observing  activities  and  behavior. 

{NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor, 
when  th-e  above  activity  should  be  completed.) 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

MIDDLE  CHILDHOOD 
UNIT  II 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a. 

3 

b. 

6 

c. 

14 

d. 

12 

e. 

5 

f. 

1 

g-- 

• 

-  1G^ 

h. 

7 

i. 

8 

j. 

2 

k. 

11 

1. 

4 

m. 

9 

n. 

13 

a.  '  Health 

b.  Recreation 

c.  Nutrition 


Any  four  of  the  following: 

a.  Heredity 

b.  NiRrition 

c.  Indiv^ual  growth  patterns 

d.  Bone  structure 
"e.  Sex 


64- B 


c 
O. 

a.  • 

2 

h 

C. 

c 
O 

H 
u. 

o 

6. 

1 

O. 

'  a. 

hood  ' 

u. 

C. 

Activity 

7. 

a 

d 

e 

8.       Discussion  should  include:  '  ' 

a.  Approval 

b.  Friendship 

1)  Is  affectionate 

2)  Loves  to  talk 

c.  Personal  gratification 

d.  Chance  to  share  with  others 


9.       Any  eight  of  the  following: 


a. 

To 

love  and  feel  loved 

b. 

To 

feel  dependent  on  those  around  him 

c. 

To 

feel  protected 

d. 

To 

feel  safe  and  secure 

e. 

To 

succeed 

f. 

To 

feel  appreciated  and  accepted 

g- 

To 

feel  special 

h. 

To 

feel  needed 
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i.     To  feel  useful 
j.     To  be  disciplined  and'have  limits 
k.     To  experience  both  solitude  and  companionship 

I.     To  be  helped  in  learning  to  handle  hurt  feelings  «and  disappointments  in 
a  positive  way 

«» 

m.    To  feel  joy  and  pleasure  and  to  express  laughter 
n.     To  have  a  model  of  what  grown-up  people  are  like 

10.  b 
c 

e       •  •  " 

11.  Discussion  should  include: 

a.  Lack  of  understanding  by  others  ^ 

b.  Earlier  problems  in  the  home 
.c.     Need  for  attention  and  love 

1.  At  home 

2.  In  school 
 d.     Additional  leisure  time 


12.  a 


2  y: 


e.     Increased  attention  given  mental  illness  and  juvenile  delinquency 


c 
d 

e  •  vti^ 

g 

13.  .  a.     2         •  . 

b.  4 

c.  3  .  ; 

d.  1 

14.  ^  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructoc*'^ 
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L^ELING 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


5~ 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  list  and  discuss  various  sources 
of  information  about  fabrics,  discuss  the  purpose  of  federal  laws  (specifically  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act),  and  discuss  other  information  to  look  for  on  tags  and 
labels.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  ,unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Define  terms  associated  with  textile  labeling. 

2.  List  sources*  of  information  about  fabrics. 


ERLC 
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3.       Select  the  most  reliable  source'^of  information  for  any  specific  textile 
product.  ^ 


:Or/^oir 


4.  Name  major/points  of  concern  the  customer  has  when  buying  fabrics. 

5.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  federal  laws  regarding  labels. 

6.  Explain  the  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

),       State  the  major  provisions  of  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 
6i  1960. 

8.       List  points  to  look  for  on  tags  and  labels  of  fabrics  and  clothing. 
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LABELING 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Instructor: 

A.  \  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet. 
-  C.     Make  transparencies.  -  ^  - 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  spe^jfic  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

F.  Require  students  to  bring  various  labels  and  hang-tags  for  the  class  to 
qompare  consumer  information. 

G.  Assign  special   reports  to  those  students   interested  ini.  recent  textile  ^ 
legislation.  / 

H.  *  Give  test:    -  ^ 

II.  Student:       -  '  '^"^.-^^i-  i  - 

A.  Read  objectives.  ^ 

B.  Study  'information  sheet. 

C.  Bring  labels  and  hang-tags  to  compare  in  class. 

D.  Do  special  report,  if  assigned  by  teacher.     .  '  , 

E.  Take  test. 

'  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  *" 


I.    Included  Hn  this  unit:- 

A.    Objectives  '  \. 

•  B.     Information  sheet 
C.  '  Transparency  masters 


I 


1.       TM  l-Pfouisions  of  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  At:t 


o^ion 


2.      o  YM''"2^1^afe^?Sformation 


4-C  '  - 

• 

*                 •  * 

D. 

Tesf^  . 

V 

<  • 

E. 

Answers 

to  test 

-  .".         *  II. 

References:  ^ 

* 

a' 

Books 

If 

♦  • 

,  1.  ■ 

« 

Dunn,  Lucille,  Annetta  Bailey,  and  Wanda  Vansickle,  Ph.D.,  Sfeps 
in  Clothing  Skills.  Peoria,  lllinofs:  Charles  A.  Bennett  ComDanv 
l&c,  1979.                            ^  ^ 

\  » 

2. 

3. 

McDermott,  Irene  E.,  and  Jeanne  L.  Norris.  Opportunities  in 
Clothing.   Peoria,  Illinois:  Charles  A.  Bennett  Company  Inc. 
1968.  ^                                                          K  . 

Craig,   Hazel  Thompson.  Clothing:  M  Comprehensive  Study. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaniaf      B.  Lippincott  Company,  1968. 

« 

4. 

Barclay,  Marion  S.,  Frances K^hampion,  Jeanne^Hayden  Brinkley, 
and  Kathleen  W.  Funderburk.  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking  New 
Y&rk:  Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1972. 

*■ 

B. 

Pamphlets 

•* 

0 

1. 

Your  Clothing  Dollar,  1^72,  40pp.,  25  cents.  Money  Management 
Institute,'  Household   Finance  Corporation,  .^Prudential  PJa^a; 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60601;                     ^    '     '                    '  ^ 

Care  Labeling  of  Textile  Wearing  Apparel,  1971  51  pp.,  free, 
Rederalrjrade  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.   20580.  \ 

Textile  Fibres  and  Care,   1971,  1  page  leaflet,  free.  Department 
of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs,  Ottawa,  Canada.  ^ 

c 

f  ^ 

J. 

} 

* 

» 
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}  LABELING 
•  UNIT  I 

'   "  INFORMATION  SHEET 

Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Textiles-Fabric  or  4nateriBl  suitable  for  making  garments 

B.  Generic-Relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a  whole  group  or  class 

(NOTE:  Generic  name  refers  to  a  family  of  fibers  which  all  have  similar 
chemical  compositions.) 

Sources  of  information  about  fabrics 

A.  Tags 

B.  Pamphlets 

C.  Booklets 


D.  Newspapers  . 

E.  Periodicals 

F.  Scientific  publications  «... 

G.  Advertisements  in  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 

H.  Reliable  salespeopje^ 


Most  reliable  source  of  information  for  any  specific  tex^le  product  is  the  label 
and/or  hang-tag  ^ 

Major  points  of  concern  the  custorper  has  when  buying  fabrics 

A.  Performance 

B.  Care  of  fabric 

C.  Fiber  content 

D.  Cost 

E.  Fashion  or  style  ^ 

F.  Brands  and  labels  *  / 


13^ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Purpose  of  federal  laws  regarding  labels        — > 

A,  To  provide  pro.tection  for  the  buyer- 

B,  To  protect  the  consumer  from  misrepresentation 

Function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission -Government  agency  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  unfair  competition  in  trade  between  states  and 
with  foreign  nations  ' 

Major  provisions  of  the  Textile  Fibfer  Products  Identification  Act  of  1960 
(Transparency  1)      '  , 

A,  All  garments  and  piece  goods  must  be  labeled  according  to  their  fiber^. 
content  ^ 

B,  All  tibers  that  constitute  5%  or  more  of  th^  content  must  be  designated 
by  generic  name 

Points  other  than  major  provisions  to  look  for  on  tags  ^nd  labels  (Transparency 
2) 

♦ 

A,  Fiber  content 

B,  Size 

C,  Brand  name 

B:  -  ^hrinJc^ge  "e5<pectancy 
E,     Special  finishes 


F,     Care  suggestions 


f  . 

G,  Price 


-■■i  - . 


H,    Guarantee  or  warranty  •  *  f       *  ^ 

L     Manufacturer  ,  Jl**/ 


i 
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LABELING 
UNIT  I  ' 

TEST 


Define  the  following  terms.  .  ^ 

A'.    Textiles--  ^.         ^  ' 

B.  Genei^c-- 

List  five  .reliable  sources  tor  obtaining  inforrhation  about  fabrics^ 
b. 


Place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  for  any 
specific  textile  product. 

 a.  Newspaper  advertisements 

b.  Best  friend 

 ^c.   Label  and/or  hang-tag 

 ^d.  Saleslady 

Name  four  major  points  of  concern  the  consumer  has  when  buying  fabrics. 

a.  ^  '  • 

b.  ^  V  . 
c. 
d. 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  federal  laws  regarding;^la&els. 

'  ,       4 "  .  ■  ; 


(3r 


0 


I  ' 

Explain'  the  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
ft 

State  the  major  provisions  of  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  of 
1Q60. 

b.  ' 

List  six  points  to  look  for  on  , tags  and  labels. 
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LABELING 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


^  '    V  1-       a-     fabric  or  material  suitable  for  making  garments 

%j  :  .     b/  ReHatrng  to  or  characteristic  of  a  whole  group  or  class  ^ 


>  _ 

5^ 


i 


2.  >    Any^five^bf  the  following:  ^         ^  , 

a.  Tags 

b.  *  Pamphlets 

  ::cr  •  Booktets-  ^  ^-  ^  -  .  - 

d.  ^  Newspapers  ^ 
.e.  Periodicals 
^  ^  f.     Scientific  publications 

g.     Advertisements' in  n^wspapers,  radio,  and^jtelevi^ion  ^ 
'    h.     Reliable  salespeople  ^ 

3.  c        •  ^ 

4.  AnyYoor;of  the  following:.  "  *  -  k 
'a.  "  Performance 

b.  Care  of  fabric 

c.  ^   FibeT*  content  ^ 

d.  Cost 

e.  Fashion  or  style 


f.     Brands  and  labels  ^ 


Discussion  should  include: 
aT    To  provide  protection ^or^^t^buyer 
b.     To  protect  the  e<(ttsumer  from  misrepresentation 


1 


Government  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preventing  unfair 
competition  in  trade  between  states  and. with  foreign  nations 

a.     All  garments  and  piece  goods  must  be  labeled  according  to  their  fiber 
content 

i 

'b.     All  fibers  that  constitute  5%  or  more  of  the  content  must  be  designated 
by  generic  name 

Any  six  of  the  following 

a.     Fiber  content 

b!  Size 

c.     Brand  naml 

I 

I 

Shrinkage  dxpectancy 

*  ^ 

Speciahfinrshes  -  ^  ^ 

Care  suggestions  *  .  i 

Price        I  .   ^  '  ' 

I  Q  , 

Guarantee|  or  warranty  ♦  - 

Manufactiiirer  ^  *  • 
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TEXTILES 
UNIT  II 


'  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shpuld  be  able  to  list  classes  of  textile  fibers, 
nnethods  of -fabric  construction,  characteristics  of  fabrics,  and  natural  fibers.  The  student 
should.be  able  tQ  identify  weaves  and  discuss  reasons  for  blending  fibers  ancl  basic  methods 
of  applying  design  to  fabric.  This  knowledge  will  ba evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent 
on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  ^ 

; 

After  completion  of  thi^unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:    .  .  • 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  textiles  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Name  two  main  classes  of  textile  fibers. 

3.  List  four  natupal^fibers  and  a  source  of  each. 

4.  Discuss  briefly^an-made  fibers  ^ahd  their  sources^ 

5.  Name  three  methods'of 'fabric  construction. 

6.  List  characteristics  of  fabrics  which  are  influenced  by  the  method  qf  fabric 

construction.  _ 

*  «  *^ 

*       %^  " 

7.  Idehtify  fo^jr  method^  of  weaving.  ' 

8/     Discuss  reasons  for  blending  fibers. 

/  ^  > 

9.       Discuss  two  basic  methods  of  applying  design  to  faijti^.  , 

■     .     ~  *  "  ■  .  \ 

'   10.       Nanne  purposes  of  applying  finishes  to  fabrics.  ^  •    <;         •  " 
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TEXTILES 
'UNIT  II 


SUGGESTEg  ACTIVITIES 


,  1.    Instructor:  ^ 

A.  Provide  students  with'  objective  sheets 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Provide  samples  of  fabrics  for  the  students  to  observe  for  completion  of 
Assignment  Sheet  #1. 

G.  Give  test. 

<■ 

II.    Student:  ^ 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  (stjeet  ^nd  complete  assignment  sheet. 

C.  Take  test. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  ^ 

I.    Included  in  this  unit:  ,  '  

A.  Objectives  -      ^ .  \ 

B.  ,  .  InforlViation  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters  '      i  '  ^ 
^      1.       TM  1 -Methods  of  Fabric  Construction 

2..      TM  2-Meth3ds  of  Weaving  ^. 
.  D.    Assignment  §heet  #1  -Determine  Methods  of  Fabric  Constructioa 

E.  ^    Test  '  '  '  - 

F.  Answers  to  test 


18'C 


II.  References: 

A.  Craig,  Hazel  Jhompso^n. ^lothing:  A  Corf^prehensive  Study.  Philadelphia, 
^Pennsylvania:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Connpany,  1968.  ^ 

B.  Carson,  Byrta.  How  You  Look  and  Dress.  S.t.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster. 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  19^9. 

C.  '  Dunn,  Lucille,  Annetta^  Bailey  and  Wanda  Vansickle,  Ph.D.  Steps  in  Clothing 

S/c/7/5.  .Peoria,  Illinois: ' Charles  A.  Bennett  Connpany,  Inc.,  1970. 
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TEXTILES 
ONIT  II 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  and  definitions 

A.  textile-Fabric  or  material  suitable  for  making  garments 

B.  Weavmg-"lnterlacing*of  two^sets  of  yarns 

C.  Finish  -Anything  that  is  done  tO/fiber,  yarn,  or  fabric  either  before  or  after 
weaving  or  knitting  to  change  appearance,  hand,  and  performance 

D.  'Fabric-Cloth  that  is  made  by  assembling  fibers  or  yarns 

r/ 

E.  Fibers -Hair  like  substances  which  are  twisted  togethB^  into  yarns  farge 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  weaving  into  cloth  . 

F.  Yarn-Grouping  of  fibers  into  a,  continuous  strand    .  ' 

G.  Blends- Two  or  more  different  types  of  fibers^pun  together  to  form  a  yarn 

-  ■ 

(NOTE:  Blends  usually  take  on  the  good  qualities  of  each  kind  of  fiber 
used  in  the  yarn.) 

H.  filament  yarns-Single  .tontinuous  fibers 

(NOTE:  Filament  yarns ^re  m^de  from  filament  fibers.) 

I.  -     Staple  fibers-ShoVt  fibers 

(NOTE:  Many  staple  fibers  are  twisted  together  to  make  spun  or  short 
yarns.)  ^ 

J.     Ply  yarn-  Made  by  a  second  twisting  oper^on  which  combines  tw<3  or  more 
Singles  to  increase  the  diameter,  strengW^or  qi^lity 

(NOTE:  Each  part  of  the  yarn  is  called  a  ply.) 

K.    Single  y^rn  Product  of  tlj^Jjrst 'twisting  operation  w^ich  is  performed  by 
the  spinning  frame  ^flpr  •  ^ 

L.    Warp  yarni- Vertical  or  lengthw^ise  yarns  which  run  parallel  with  the  selvage 

'  >  ' '  '  ' 

P[/l.    Filling  yar|^-Hori2ontal  or  crosswise  yarns  which  run  at  right  angles  to 


the  selvag 

N^    Selvage-  Lengthwise  edge  of  fabri^formed  as  the  filling  yarns  turn  back 
gt  the  edges  and  yo  to  thfe  other  side^uring  the  weaving  process 
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0.    BfSr^Any  position  that  does  not  follow  the  threads  of  the  .fabric, 

(NOTE:  True  bias  is  the  diagonal  of  a  perfect 'square  on  the  straight  of 
the  .gram.)  .      .  v 

P}     Grain-Direction  of  weaving 

Q.  Sanforized-Shrmk  resistant  guarantee  which. says  that  garments  will  not 
shrink  beyond  one  percent 

R.  Mercerizing-A  process  of  treating  threads  or  fabrics  with' lye  water  which 
increases  the  luster,  strength,^d  elasticity  of  textiles  and  makes  them  easier 
to  dye  \ 

'S:     Wast)  and  wear-  Finish  applie  j  to  make  garrheTT>q;ease  r^istant  during  wear, 
washing,  and  drying 

T.    Water-repellent--Textiles  wh)ch  have  received  finish  so  that  they  resist  water 

U.  Waterproof  -Textiles  such  as  rubber,  plastic,  and  coaxed  fabrics  which  cannot 
be  penetrated,  by  water 

i> 

V-     Fire-retardant-Used  interchangeably  with  flame  resistant  to  mean  a  chemical 
^ish-appHed,^0"1^ncf  which  make^  it  slow  to 'ignite  or  less  likely  to  burn 

W.  Pre-shrunifc9hrink  resistant  guarantee  which-  says  that  garments  will  not 
shrink  beyOi[)d  three  perc^t 

X.  Permanent  press -Shape  setting  process  which  makes  it  possible  for  entire 
garment  to  be  washed  and  worn  many  times  with  little  or  no  ironing 

II.    Classes  of  textile  fibers  * 

A.  Natural 

B.  Man-made 


Na 


III.    Natural  fibers  and  their  sources 

A.  Cotton-Cotton  plant 

B.  '  Linen-'Flax 

C.  Wool--Fleece  of^sheep 

D.  Jilk-Silk  worm. 
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fV.    Man-mide  fibers  and  their  sources 

'A.    Transitional -Combinations  of  man-made  and  rrau:tral  substances 
iy  Rayori 


2.  Acetate 

3.  Triacetate 
B.     Synthetic-Made  entirely  of  chemical  substances 

1.  Nylon 

2.  Polyesters  •  v    ... 

3.  Acrylics  -     .   .  * 

V.  Methods  of  fabric  construction  (Transparency  1)  * 

A.  Interlocking  of  fibers 

(NOTE:  Sometimes  called  felting)  *  -  ^ 

B.  Weaving       •  *  '  f 

C.  Knitting^  ♦ 

VI.  Characteristics  influenced  by  the  method  pf  fabric -construction 

A.  Surface  texture 

B.  Design  ^    ^  .  ' 

C.  Stability     ^  \       .  ^ 

D.  Durability 

E.  Absorbency 

•Vll.    Methods  af  weaving  (Transparency  2)    -      '  •  *        .  c 

A.    Plain  weave 

(NOTE:  Filling  yarn  passes  first  over  and  then  under  the  warp  yarns  with 
the  process  reversed  in  each  row.) 

Examples:       Organdy,  muslin,  gingham,  and  burlap 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

\^     B.  '  Basket  weave  ^ 

\         (NOTE:  This  is  a  variation  of  the  plain  weave  in  which  two* or  more  yarns 
are  us^d  in  both  the  warp  and  filling.)  ^  ' 

Examples:       Hopsacking,  Oxford  cloth,  and  basket  weave  woolens 

C.  Twill  weave  '  ^'^ 

} 

(NOTE:  Recognized  by  diagonal-ftdges  formed  by  the  yarns  exposed  on 
the  surface)  >  ^ 

^        Examples:       Denim  and  gabardine 

D.  Satm  weave 

(NfTE:  Warp  yarns  pass  or  "float**  over  several  yarns  before  interlacing 
.ith  filling  yarn  to  produce  a  high  luster.  In  sateen  weave  the  process  is 
reversed  and  the  filling  yarns  float.)  ^ 

nil.  Reasons  for  blending  fibers 

A.  Economy^  v_.-/ 

B.  Variety  o     '  '  • 

(*  ' 

C.  Greater  warmth  and  strength 

D.  Less  shrinkage  or  absorbency  ^  ; 

E.  Resistance  Jo  abrasion,  wrinkling,  and  pilling  ^ 
X.    Basic  methods  of  applying  design  to  fabric 

A.    Printing  <  "        o  _ 

1;       Dye,  or  ink  isr  used  to  form  design  on  the  surface 
2.       Prints  are  applied  after  fabric  is  made  ^ 
"    B.  Weaving 

1,  ^  Colorfast  dyes  are  used  as  fabric  is  woven 

2.  Two  or  more  colors  of  yarns  are  used  ^ 

(NOTE:  Woven  jtripes  should  be  straight  because  the  yarns  that  form  the 
striped  design  also  form  the  grainline  of  the  fabric.) 

r 
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Purposes  of  applying  firaishes,  s 

A.  To  prevent  shrinkage  when  washec^  and  dried 

B.  To  prevent  fabric  from  easily  wrinkling 

C.  To  give  fabric  body 

D.  To  help  fabrics  stay  clean  easier 

E.  To  prevent  water  from  soaking  K^to  fibers 

F.  To  prevent  fabrics  from  catching  fire  quickly 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE       >  - 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--DETERMINE  M.ETHO'DS  OF  FABRIC  CONSTRUCTION^ 


Observe  the  samples  of  fabrics  which  your  teacher  has  provided  for  you.  Identify  the 
method  of  contruction  used.  ,  • 


^  ■ 
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UNIT  II 


TEST 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  correct  definition. 

1. 
2. 


ji.  Cloth  that  is  made  by  assembling 
^  fibers  or  yarns 


_^b.  Made  by  a  second  twisting 
.  operation  which  cbnpbines  two 
or  more  ^singles  to*  increase  the 
diameter,  strengtl;i,  or  quality  • 


c.  Horizontal  or  crosswise  yarns 
which  run  at  right  angfes  to  the 
selvage 

d.  Two  or  more  different  types. of 
fibers  spun  together  to  form  a  yarn 

^e.  Shrink  resistant  guarantee  which 

says  that  garments  will  not 
>    >  shrink  beyond  one  percent 

f.  .  Textiles  which  have  received    ^  ' 

finish  so  that  they  resist  water 

g.  Product  of  the  first  twisting    ^  ^ 
.operation  which  is  perform^  by 

the  spinning  frame 

_^h.  Fabric  or  material  suitable  for 
making  garment^-' 
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i.   Short  fibers 


j.    Used/'lnterchangeablY  with  flame 
recant  to  mean  a  chemical 
finish  applied  to  fabric  which 
makes  it  slow  to  ignite  or  l^ss 
likely  to  burn 

k.  A  process  of  treating  threads  or 
fafbrics  with  lye -water  wjiich 
increases  luster,  strength,  and 
elasticity  of  textiles  and  makes 
them  easier  ♦to  dye 

f 


4; 

5.  . 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

2a 

21. 
22, . 


Ply  yarn 

Fibers 

Finish* 

Single  yarn 

Water-repellent 

Selvage 

Filament  yarns 
Textile 

■Fire-retardant  • 

Blends 

FHIing  yarns 

Fabric 

Mercerizing 

Biais 

Waterproof 
Weaving  ^ 
Yafn 

Wash  and  wear 
GKain 

Staple  fibers 
Preshrunk' 
Warp  yarns  ^\ 


A 


I.    Finish  applied  to  make  garment  • 
crease  resistant  during  wear, 
washing,  and  drying 

_m.  Lengthwise  edge  of  fabric  formed 
as  the  filling  yarns  turn  back 
at  the  edges  and  go  to  the  other  \ 
side  during  the  weaving  process  \  ^ 
II 

_n.  Textiles  such  as 'rubber,  plastic, 
and  coated  fabrics  which  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  water 

0.  Vertipal  or  lengthwise  yarns  which 
run  parallel  with  the  selvage 

^p.  Single  continuous  fibers 


_q.  Hair  like  substances  which  are 
twisted  together  'into  yarns  large 
^  enough  aod  strong  enough  for 
weaving  into  clo,th 

/.   Interlacing  of  two  sets  of  yarns 


 ;s.   Ar^ything  that  is  done  tp  fiber,  yarn, 

^       or  fabric,  either  before  or 

after  weaving  or  knitting'  to  change 
appearance,  hand,  and  performance 

 t.  Grouping  of  fibers  into  a  continuous 

strand 

u.  A\y  position  that  does  not  follow 
the^^reads  of  the  fabric 

^  -     •.  \ 

 ^v.  Directiop  of  vyeaving 


23.  .  Permanent  press 

24.  Sanforized 


.    .    w.  Shape  setting  process  which  makes  it 
-     ^    possible  for^eiftirfe' garment  to  be 

washed  and  worn  'many  times  with  little 
^  or  no  ironing 

-> 

 X.  Shrink  -resistant  guarantee  which  says 

•that  garments  will  not  shrink  beyond 
*    .       three  percent 

Name  two  main  classes  of  textile  fibers. 

a. 

b. 
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List  four  natural  (fibers*  and  6ne  source  of  each. 

a.  '  ' 

b.  ' 

C.  .  r 


Discuss  briefly  man-made  fibers  and  their  sources.^  • 


Name  three  methods  of  fabric  construction, 
•a.  •  • 

V  b.  ' 

c.     ,  '  ' 


List  four  characteristics  pf  fabrics  which  are  influenced  by  the  method  of  fabric 
construction.    .  •  -  ^  ' 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Identify  th^  following  four  methods  of  weaving. 


b.. 


d.. 
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8.      Discuss  reasons  for  blending  fibers/ 


9.       Discuss  two  basic  methocjs  of  applying  design  to  fa\)riL 

a.  *  N  . 

^    10.   '   Name  four  purpo^s  of  applying  finishes  to  fabrics/ 
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Natural  > 
Man-made 


Cottor|"Cott9n  plant 

b.  Linen-Flax 

c.  Wool-Fleece  of  sheep 

d.  '^Silk-Silk  worm 


Discussion  should  include: 
r 


Transltlonal-'Comblnations  of  man-made  and  natural  substances 

1  ^  Rax/nn  i 

2. 
3. 


Rayon 

Acetate 

Triacetate 


B.    Synthetic-M^d^^tlrely  -of  chemical  substances 
1.  Nylon 


Polyesters 


3.  Acrylics 

5. 

a. 

Interlocking  of  fibers 

b. 

.  Weaving 

4 

c. 

l<nitting 

6. 

Any  four  of  the  following: 

:/ 

ta. 

Surface  texture 

b. 

Design  ^ 

c. 

Stability 

d. 

Durability 

a. 

Absorbency  ^ 

7. 

a. 

Twill  '  •  • 

/ 

•  b. 

•  c. 

Basket 
Plain  1 

d. 

Satin 

ERIC 


Discussion  should'  include: 
•  « 

a.  Economy 

b.  Variety     -  ' 

■  ■  ]. 

c.  '  Greater  .warmth  and  strength^^ 

d.  -tess  shrinkage  or  absorb^ncy 

■  / 

e.  Resistance  to  abrasion^  wrinkling,  and  pilling 
a.   .  Printing  /    '  . 

1)       Dye  or/mk  is  used  to  form  design  on  the  su 


'    2)       Prints  are  applied  after  fabric  is  made 


/ 


J 


b.  Weaving 


D       Colorfast  dVes  are  used  as  fabric  is  vyoven 
2)       Two  or  more  colours  of  yarns  are  used 
Any  four  of  the  following: 

a.  To  prevent  shrinkage  wl^en  washed  and  dried 

b.  To  prevent  fabric  from  easily  wrinloing 

c.  To  give  fabrics  body 

d.  ,To  help  fabrics  stay  cle^n  /easier 

.  \ 

^.     To  prevent' water  from  soaking  into  fibers  / 
f.  *  To  prevent  fabrics  from  catching  fire  quickly 

i  1 
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BUYING  READY  TO  WEAR  ISARMENTS 
UNIT  III 


TERMI^NAL  OBJECTIVE 


(After  QQmpletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  write  questions  to  ask  w^hon 
bu^ng  ready-to  wear  garments,  describe  points  to  consider  when  buying  a  dress,  ^nd  list 
fact^  to  help  in  spending  money  wisely.  The  stucient  should  be  able  to  discuss  qualities 
essent\l_to  all  garments,  general  check  points  for  garment  workmanship  and  fit,  and 
differences  ih  costs  of  self  made  and  ready-to-wear  garments.  This  knowledge  will  be 
evidenced  through  demonstration  and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  *test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shquld  be  able  to. 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  buying  ready-to-wear  garments  to  the  correct 
definition. 

#^ 

2.  Write  questions  to  consider  before  buying  ready-to-wear  garments. 

3.  Name  basic  rules  of  buymanship. 

;         4.  Discuss  points  to  consider  when  buying  a  dress. 

5.  List  factors  to  help  in  spending  money  wisely. 

6.  Select  factors  which  help  the  consumer  to  know  when  a  sale  means  savings. 

7.  .    Discuss  qualities  essential  to  all  garments. 

8.  List  general  standards  of  a  well  fitted  garment. 


9.       Discuss  general  information  fo/  checking  garment  workmanship  and  fit. 

10.  Match  characteristics  to  three  price  ranges  of  garments. 

11.  Explain  in  writing  the  differences  in  costs  of  self-made  and  ready-made 
garments. 

.12.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Select  a  garment  when  given' a  choice  of  several  garments  from  whicfV 
to  choose.       .  ^  '^'^   '  ^' 

b.  Classify  garments  into  three  price-  ranged. 
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BUYING  READY  TO  WEAR  GARMENTS 
•  UNIT  III 


^  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES'* 


Instructor:  '      .    ,  *'  ^    ^  ' 

A.  ■  Provide  students -with  objective  she«t.  f 

B.  Provide,  students  with  information  and  assignment  slieets. 

9 

C.  I  Make  transparencies.  / 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and'^^peetTic  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  aqd .assignment  sheets. 

F^*  Provide  garments  for  the  students  to -use  in  completion  of  assigrrment  sheets 
2  and  3.  A  field  trip  to  a  dress  shop  or  having  a, resource  persdn  bring 
garments  to  class  would  be  appropriate  for  these ^'^c^ivities,  or  ttjpy  could 
be*  modified  to  become  take  home  assignments. 


G.    Give  test. 
Student: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  i  Study  information  sheet  and  complete  each  assignment/sheet. 

C.  Take  field  tri|3  to  dress  shop.         \  II  ^ 

D.  ^T^Jce'nesty-^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


I.    Inqluded  in  this  unit: 
A. 
B. 

C.    Transparency  masters 


^'Objectives 
Informajion  sheet 


/  ■ 
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1.  TM  l--Points  to  Consider  Whqry  Buying  a  Dress 

2.  TM  5-Standards  of  a  Well  Fitted  Garnrrent  / 


(6.1 
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D.  /Assignment  "sheets  •- 

*  » 

1.      .Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Prepare  a  Checklist 
2/      Assign men^t  Sheet  ,#2-SeleQtion  of  Garment       '  " 
2/^  Assignment  Sheet  #3"Clas3ify  Garments  into  Price  Ranges 

E,  /  Answers  to.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 

F,  ,  Test 

G.  Answers  to  .test 
References: 
A.  Books 

JU-^^B'arclay,  Marion  S.,  Franc'es  Champion,  Jeanne  Hayden  Brinkley 
and  Kathleen  W.  Funderburk..  Teen  Gyide  to  Homj^making.  New 
Work:  Webster  Division,  /l/lcGraw-Hi/t  Book  Com4iany,  1972.  ^ 

Carson,  Byrta.  How  You  Loqk^and  Dress.  St.  Louts,  Missouri;' 
Webster-  Division,  McGraw-Hiil  Book  Company,'  1969. 


3.  ""  • -Sturm,  Mary  Mark,  Edwina  Hefley  Grieser.  Guide  to  l\/lodern 

'Clothing.  St.  Louis.  Missouri:  Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book- 
Company,  1968.  .  .  *    .  '  *  . 

4.  Craig,   Hazel  ^Thompson,  Clotliing:  A  Compreliensive  Study. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,"  1968. 

** 

B.     Pamphlet-Consumer     Inforij^ation  Services,     Department  703--Public 

Relations.  Selecting  T^n jfasliions.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Sears  Roebuck  and 

Company,  1971:              -  ^                              .  -  . 
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BUYIIfJG  READY  TO  WEAR  GARMENTS 
UNIT  III 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.    Terms  and  defijiitibns '       .  '  '  -  . 

A.     Ready-to-wear-  Garments  purchased  in  their  completed  form  rather  than  as 
fabric  to  be  constructed  ^  /  ^ 

0 

6.     Fad-Styles  which  come  ^nd  go  rapidly,  usually  lasting  no^more  than  a  season 

{I 

C.  Fashion-Styles  that  stay  popular  for  a  varying  period  of  years 

D.  Style-Accepted  design  which  repeats 

11.    Questions  to  consider  before  buying  ready-to-wear  garments 

A.  Is  the  fabric  suitable  for  the  garment?  * 

B.  Will  the  fabric  performance  be  in  keeping  with  that  e>^ected  of  the 
garment? 

C.  Are  the  fabric  finishes  desirable  for  the  type  of  garment? 

(NOTE:  The  way  a  garment  is  put  together  not  only  affects  i;s  looks  whfen 

new,  but  also  gives  ah  indication  of  the  wear  you  can  expect.) 

* 

III.    Basic  rules  of  buymanship  ^ 

A.  Spend  th^^-^^^Tg  money'*  where  it  counts  most 

(NOTE:  For  instance,  if  you  need  a  new  coat,  even  though  you  may  not 
buy  it  early,  make  an  allowance  for  it  first  when  planning  your 
expenditures.) 

B.  Do  not  go  on  an  impulsi\^  spending  spree 

C.  Think  in  terms  9f  different  effects  you  can  obtain  by  coordinating  separates 

D.  Shop^for  fashion,  at  a  pr^ce  that  fits  your  pocketbook 

E.  Consider  the  upkeep  of  cfothing  ' 

F.  Shop  for  accessories  carefully 

G.  Check  to  see  how  apparel  looks  in  back  when  you  try  it  on 

H.  Unless  completely  satisfied  .with  appearance  and  fit,  do  not  buy  the  garment 
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•INFORMATION  SHEET  '  1'  / 

a  ■ 

IV.    Points  to  consider  when  buying  a  dress  (Transparency  1)      ^  \ 

A.  Color-Becoming  to  your  personality,  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  ~\  * 

\     .*B.     Design-Flattering  to  your  figure  ^ 

C.  Fabric 

1.  Wrinkle  resistant 

2.  Easily  laundered  or  dry  cleaned 

D.  Trimming* 

1.  Attractive  ^ 

2.  Easy  to  handle  in  'cleaning  ^ 

E.  Sleeves  ^  . 

\  -         *  J 

1.      'Comfortable  ' ,  - 

^       2.       Proper  length  for  style 

F.  Seams 

1.  '     Straight  i  ^ 

2.  Deep^ enough  for  strength 

3.  Proper  length  of  stitches 

(NOTE:  Long  stitches  may  indicate'poor  quality.) 

i- 

G.  Armholes 

•    1.  Comfortable 
'  2.       Correct  location 

H.  Design  in  fabric-;Matj&hes  at  key  seam  lines 
!,  Hemline 

_   -       1.  Even 

2.       Sturdy  hem  which  is  invisible  on  outside  of  garment 
V.    Factors  to  help  in  spending  money  wisely 

*  .  ** 

'  A/  ,  Buy  simple,  basic  clothing  rather  than  .elaborate  clothing  since  it  can  be 
worn  on  numerous  occasions 

B.  Buy  clothing  thdL  can  be  worn  more  than  one  season 
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C.  Avoid  colors  that  you  tire  of  easily 

D.  Think  twice  before  you  buy  a  certain  color  or  type  of  garment  just  because 
everybody  is  wearing  it.  "  / 

E.  Consider  care  expense  in  relation  to  overall  expense  of  garment 
(NOTE:  Light  colored  garments  may  readily  show  soil.) 

F.  Plan  your  shopping  to  avoid  buying^  clothing  in  a  hurry  or  in  a  haphazard 
way      .  .  ' 

G.  Avoid  poofty  constr^jcted. garments,  regardless  of  how  inexpensive,,  because 
they-^usually  wear  o'ut  in  a  very  shprt  time     •  ^  ^ 

H.  Invest  the  .largest  part  of  your  clothing  allowance'^in  those  articles  that 
receive  thi"  hardest  wear,  such  as  your  coat  and  school  clothes 

I.  Avoid  jxaving  too  many  of  one  kind  of  clothing  *n  your  wardrobe 
J.     Avoid  buying  clothing  that  can  be  worn  onl,y  for  one  occasion 

K.    Watch  for  sales,  but*  buy  only:  if  you  find  something  you  really  need 
L.     Buy  good  accessories  '  ^ 

M.    Buy  clothing  you  gnjoy  wearing 

Factors  which  help  the  consumer  to  know  when  a  sale  means  savings 
A.     If  \here  is  an  immediate  or  neaMuture  n^ed  for  the  merchandise 


B.     If  the  color  and  styfe  fit  into  y^r  wardrobe 

C   If  the  garment  fits  correctly  or  requires  only-m'inor  alteration 

D.    If  It  can  be  bought  without  adding  interest  or  carrying  charges  which  offset 
the  savings 

VII.    Qualities  essential  to  all  garnnents  t 
A.    Appeal  \ 

1.  \  Color,  styl^,  ^xture  or  a  corfibmation  of  these  or  other  elements 

2.  A  basic  appeal  or  only  a  passing  one 

3.  Becoming  to  you  and  thus  p^ppeals  to  t{nose  who  see  you  wear 

(NOTE:  Reject  items  lacking  appeal  so  ^that  your  wardrobe  is 
consistently  successful.) 
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6.     Comfort  • 

1.  Quality  which  makes  you  feel  physically  at  ease 
(NOTE:  May  be  determined  by  fit  and  fiber  content.) 

2.  Important  for  the  enjoyment  of  clothing 

(NOTE:  Clothing  that  is  comfortable  does  not  need  to  be  adjusted 
^  and  you  are  unaware  of  it  during  use.)  ^ 

C.  Satisfactio^n 

1.  Quality  by  which  a  garment  fulfills  your  expectations 

2.  Questions  to  ask  when  checking  for  satisfaction 

a.     Does  the  garment  harmoni2e*with  accessories? 
■b.     Does  It  fit  correctly?  ^ 

c.  Does  it  have  the  special  qualities  for  which  you  are  looking? 

d.  Is  the  price  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  service  expected? 
General  standards  of  a  well  fitted  garment  (Transparency  2) 

A.  I^ey  lines  on  grain 

B.  Lines  conform  to  body  structure 

C.  Garment  hangs  smooth  •  ^ ^ 

D.  Adequate  ease  ^ 

E.  Balanced  garment  *  ' 
General  information  for  checking  garment  workmanship  and  fit 

A.  Grain  of  fabric 

1.  Make  certain  the  center,  front,  and  back  are  on  the  g^ain  or 
straight  of  fabric  so  that  the  garment  hangs  well 

2.  Observe  if  sleeves  are  on  the  straight  of  the  grain  so  that  they 
do  not  twist 

B.  Seams 

^    '1.       Look  for  even  stitching/ especially  top  stitching 

2.       Look  for  adequate  width  of  seams  that  show  no  signs  of  puckering 
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3. 

C.  Hems 
!  1. 

2. 

D.  Pockets 

1. 
2. 


3. 
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Make  sure  plaids  and  stripes  match  at  seams 
Check  for  reasonable  length  of  stitching 

4  * 

Analyze  for  evenness 
Scan  for  adequate  ^depth 

See  that  patch  pockejs  match 

Look  for  reinforcements  at  the  top  corners 


Check  for  even  application 
'1 


Examine  centering 
Confirm  smooth  cornars 


Collars 

v; 

2. 

3.       See. that  plaids  and  stripes  match 
Fastenings 
1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

G.  Linings 


Examine  wor^cfed^tJiJttonholes  for  stitching 
Examine  bound  x)uttonholes  for  evin  binding  and  firm  ends 


Test  to  see  if  zippers  open  and  close  easily 
See  that  buttons  are  firmly  sewe^n  place 


Insure  that  lining*  requires  the  same  cleaning  as  outer  garment 

Observe  that  the  better  linings  are  an  equal  weight  fabric  with 
similar  stretch  as  the  garment 


H.    See  that  trim  coordinates  to  the  design  and  fabric  of  the  garment 
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X.    Price  ranges  of  garrfients  and  their  charactecistics 

(NOTE:  Checl<  the  cost  of  a  garment  against  budget  and  value  expected  from 
the  garment.)  ^>Sk 

A.  Low  ,  C  ^ 

1.  Often  of  poor  quality 

2.  Usually  expensive  because  of  lack  of  service 

^.  3.       Occasionally  a  wise  choice  for  garment?  to  be  worn  once  or  only 

a  few  times  * 

B.  Middle  \ 

1.  Likely  to  have  .the  better  lasting  qualities 

2.  Usually  has  the  best  qualities  for.  the  price 

C.  '  High  '  X 

1.  Sometimes  in  highest  *pric^  range  because  they  are  high  fashion 

/      '  . 

2.  Possibly  of  unique  iw  uneasily  obtained  fabricj 

3.  Unlikely  that  garment  gives  exceptional  or  longer  wear 
t                          4.       May  be  paying  for  brand  name  and  store    ^  , 

XL    Differences  in  costs  of  self-made  and  ready-to-wear  garments 

A.  .  Using  the  same  fabric  as  in  the  ready-  made  garment,  a  .self-made  garment 

should  cost  considerably  less  depending  upon  finishes  and  patterns  used 

B.  *  Obta*ining   the  ^serrvices   of   a   dressmaker  should  save      over  buyjng 

ready-to-wear 

^-/^  (NOTE:  Some  sources  state  as  much  as  sixty-five  percent  can  be  saved  by 

home  sewing,  and  at  least  twenty  percent  can  be  javed  by  using  the  services 
^  of  a  dressmaker.)  *  ^ 
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BUYING  READY  TO. WEAR  QARM^NTS^  ' 
'    ,  UNIT  IIU   .    .  ,\  . 


^  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1-P6ePARE  A  CHECKLIST      ^  ^ 

.  \     '      »     °   '    '     -        .  * 

*Develop!fe  checklist  t<J  use  in>judging  the  quality  of  a  garment  by  tisrng  the  infpKriation 
^heet,  textbooks  or  other  related  information.  Be  prepared  to  give  rea'sohs  for  Jhe  factors 
used'  on  the  checklist 


'      ,  ^ 


t 


c     ^  , 


*5 


It 


*Tbis  assignment  sheet  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of.  the  instructor^ 
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buying  ready  to  weap  garments 
unitIii  * 


V 


ASSIGIsiMENT  SHEET  #2-SELECTI0N  OF  GARMENT 


^  *U3ing  the  check  points  for  garmen^  workmanship  and  fit  and  the  checklist  made  on 
^-  Assignment  Sheet  #1,  setect  a  garment  to  fit  your  own  personal  needs  and  taste.  Gjve 
reasons  for  your  selection.  '  ^ 


/ 


V 


*This  assignment  sheet  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  df  the  instructor 
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BUYING  READY  TO  WEAR  GARMENTS 
UNIT  III 


^^IGNMENT  SHEET  #3"CLASSIPY  GARMENTS  INTO  PRICE  RANGES 


*Classify  the  garments  whfi:h  have  l^en  made  available  to  yoiTir^td  three  price  raiog'es 
using  the  characteristics  ^ven  in  t^e  information  sheet.  This  assignrj:!^nt  should*  be  done 
without /the  .use  of  price,  tags.  ^' 


ir^tc 


I 
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Example  of  checklist: 


Buying  Ready  'to  Wear  Garments 
Unit  III 

AnsWers  to  Assignment  Sheet  #1 


Check  Points 


Adequate 


Not 
Adequate 


I.     Grain  of  Fabric  . 

A/    Center,  front,  and  back  on  straight 
of  grain  j         '  * 

B.  *  Sleeves  on  straight  of  grain  so  they  do 
not  twist 

II.  Seams 

A.  Even  stitching  '  • 

B.  Adequate  width  of  seams 

C.  Stripes  and  plaids  match 

D.  Re^sdnable  length  of  stitching 

III.  Hems  ^ 

A.  Even 

B.  Adequate  depth 
Pockets 

A.  Patch  pockets  match  ^ 

B.  Reinforced  at  top  corners 

C.  Evenlv  applied 

V,  Cdllars  T  ^ 
At    Centered  ^ 

B.  Smooth  corners    ^    *  •  * 

C.  Plaids  and  stripes  match 

VI.  Fastenings 

A.  Even  buttonhol^  ^ 

B.  Zippers  ..opeYi  anoycjpse  easily 

C.  Buttons  firmly  sewn  iqfplace 
VII.     Linings  " 

A.  Requires  same.cleaning  as  outer  garmet 

B.  Equal  weighf^as  outer  garmet 
VIII.  Trim 

A.  Coordinates  with  design 

B.  Coordinates  with  f^ric 


\ " 
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BUYING /READY  TO  W^AR 'G  A  FOMENTS 
•  •  UNIT  Jll  •  ' 

« 

'  TEST 


1.       Match  the  terms  on  th^  rightMo  the  correct  definition: 


a.  Styles  that  stay  popular' for  ^ 
varying  period  of  years  ^'  > 

b.  Styles^  which  come  and  go^-apidly, 
(i^ally  lasting  no  more  than  a 

,  season  •  * 


c.  Accepted  desigi 


n  whi^  treats- 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Fad 

Fashion  . 

0 

Refedy-to-wear 
Style 


c.  Garments  purchased  i 

in  their  completed  forij^^tHfer  than 
-  as  fabric  to  be  constrq 


\    -  as  tabri^ 

Write  three  questions  to  ask  yourself  befpre  buying  read'y-to-wear  garment's 
a.      '  '  '         ^/  • 

bT  .  " 

c. 

Name. six  basic  rules  of  buymanship 

a.  . 

b.  V  . 


c. 
d. 

e; 

f. 


j 


Discuss  the  following  points  to^  consider  when  buying  a  dress. 
iB.  Color 


b^  g&sign 
f     c.  Fabric, 
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d.  Tricnming    '  -    ^        ^  p 

e.  Sleeves  ^ 

f.  Seams  *  , 
Armholes 

h.  Design  in  fabric  * 

i.  Hemline  '  j-. 

List^  ten  factors  to  help  in  spending  money  wisely. 

a.  •  ^    '  . 

b.  '  .  ♦ 

d.  *  •  *  '         •  9 

e.  ^ 

f.  •  ^  ' 
h. 


Select  TaGtprs*^hich  help  the  consumer  to  know  when  a  sale  means  savings  by 
placing  an  -'X^'to  the  left  of  each  factor.       >  ' 

 ^a.^  If  the  garment  fits  correctly  or  requires  only  minpr  alteration- 

 b.  If  the;  garment  is  inexpensive 

 c.  If  therp  is  an  immediate  or  near-future  need  for  the  merchandise 

d.  If  the 'color  and  style '^it^^    your  wardrobe  ^ 
 e.  If  the/^erfTtrent' is  characteristic  of  the  latest. f9d  ^  ^^r 


_f.  If  it  c^n  be  bought  without  adding  interest  or  carrying  charges ;yvhich 
offset,  the  savings 


Discuss  three  qualities  essential  to  all!  garments.  .  . 

a.  '       '  •  \  " 
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,  List- five  general  standards  of  a  well  fitted  garment, 

a. 
•  b. 

f 

i 

C.  ' 

d. 


Discuss  general  information  for  checking  garment  workmanship  and  fit. 


a.     Grain  of  fabrjc 
be  S^ms 
c.  Hems 


d.  Pockets 

e.  Collars 

f.  Fastenings 

g.  Linings 

h.  '  Trimming 


1 


4 


Match  the  characteristics  on  the  right  to  the  price  cpnges  of  garments  on  the 
left.  ' 

 ^a.  High'  ^  1.'  .Usually 

expensive^  because 

_J  b.  Medium  of  lack  of  service 

• 

.    c.  Low  ^  *       2.       Possibly  of  unique  or 

Vjuneasily-^  obtained 
fabric  .  . 

^  3.       Likely  to-  have 

the  better  lasting 
qualities 

Explain  the  differences  in  costs  tof  self-made  and  ready-made  garments. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Select  a  garment  when  given  a  choice  of  several  garments  from  which  to 
choose.         ^  .  ' 

b.  Classify  garments  into  three  price  ranges. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  ttethe  test,  ask  the  in- 
structor when  the  above  activities  are  due.)  * 
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BUYINQ  READY  TO  WEAR  GARMENTS 
UNIT  III 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


4. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

<*  a. 


2 
1 
4 


Is^  the  fahV\c  suitable  for  the  garment? 


b.  Will  the  fabric  performance  be  in  keeping  with  that  expected  of  the 
garment? 

c.  Are  the  fabric  finishes  desirable  for  the  type  of  garment? 
Any  six  of  the  following:  * 

a.  Spend  the  "big  money"  where  it  counts  most 

b.  Do  not  go  on  an  impulsive  spending  spree  -  1 

•V  ^  %i 

c.  Think  in  terms  of  different  effects  you  can  obtain  by  coordinating  separates} 

d.  Shop  for  fashion  'at  a  price  that  fits  your  pocketbook 

e.  Consider  the  upkeep  of.  clothing 

f.  Shop  for  accessories^carefully  , 

g.  ^  Check  to  see  how  apparel  looks  in  back  when  you  try  it  on         ,  ' 

h.  Unless  completely  satisfied  with  appearance  and  fit,  do  not  buy  the  garment 
Discussion  shoufd  include  the  following: 

a.  '  -Color-Becoming  to  your  personality,  skin,  hair  and  eyes 
^  b.    Design-Flattering  to  your  figure  •  ' 

c-  Fabric 

1.  Wrinkle  resistant  ^ 

2.  '    Easily  launderecJ  or  dry  cleaned 
d.    Trinnming  .  \ 

1.  Attractive  - 

2.  Easy  to  handle  in- cleaning 
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Sleeves 


1.  A  Comfortable  * 

2.  Proper  length  for  style 


i 


Seams 


Straight 

Deep  enough  for  strength 
Proper  length  of  stitches 


h.     Design  in  fabric-Matches  it  key  seam  lines 


i.  Hemline 

.1.       Even  o 

2.       Sturdy  hem  which  is  mvisible  on  outsFde  of  garment 
5.       Any  ten"  of  the  following: 

)» 

^  a.     Bu^  simple,  basic  clothing  rather  than  elaborate  clothing  since  it  can  be 
worn  on  numerous  occasions. 

/     b.     Buy  clothing  that  can  be  worn  more  than  one  season^ 

c.  Avoid  colors  that  you  tire  of  easily 

d.  Think  twice  before  you  buy  a  certain  color  or  type  of  garment  jufet  ^ecaTusQ 
everybody  is  wearing  it         '  -  <^     ,  'V 


e. 
f. 


Consider  care  expense  .in  relation  to  overall  expense  of  garment 

•  4 

Plan  your  shopping  td^avoid^buying  clothing  in  a  hurry  pr  in  a  haphazard 
way  .  ' 

g.  Avoid  poorly  constructed  garments,  regardless  of  how  inexpensive,  because 
they  usually  wear  out  in  a  v6ry  short  time 

h.  Invest  the  largest  part  of  •your  clothing  allowance  jn.  those  articles*  that 
receive  the  l>ardest  wear,  such  as  your  coat  and  schooP  clothes 

i.  ^  Avoid  having  too  many  of  one  kind  of  clothing  in  your  wardrobe 
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j.     Avoid  buying  clothing  that  can  \j)e  worn  qnly  for  one  occasion 
\\' 

ks»  Watch  thS  sales,  but  buy  only  if  you  find  something  you  really  nee^l 

/•                          *  \ 
\y  Buy  good  accessories  a  

m.    Buy  clothing  you  enjoy  wearing 

a  ... 

c 

d 

f 

Y  c 

Discussion  should  include  the  following. 

a.  Appeal  J 

1)  ,     Color,  style,  texture  or  a  combir>ation  of  these  or  other  elements 
^     2}     '  A  basic  appeal  or  only  a  passing  one     *  ^ 

3)       Becoming  to  you  and  thys  appeals  to  those  who  see  you  wear 

it  ^  ,  ' 

b.  Comfort  v  '  ^  *  " 

1)  Quality  which  makes  y6u  feel  physically  at  ease  . 

2)  Important  for  the  erijoyment  of  .clothing 

c.  Satisfac.tion 

1)       Quality- by' whjbh  a  garment,  fulfills  .your  expectations 

Questions  to  asl^.when  checking  for  satisfaction 
J*  * 

a)  Does  th6  garment  harmonize  with  accessories? 

b)  Does  it  fit  correctly? 

*  c)     Does  it  have  the  special  qualities  for  which  you  are  looking? 

p)     Is  the  price  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  service  expected? 
a.     Key  lines*  on  grain 


2) 


b.  Lines  conform  to  body  structure 
^c.     Garment  hangs  smooth 


ERJC 


.d.    Ade<iyate  ease     "  '  '  .  •  ' 

e.  /^^I^^lanced  garment        t  ^ 
Discussion  should  include  the  fpllowing.  , 

a.  Grain  of  fabric  ' 

1)  Make  certain  the  center,  front,  and  back  are  placed  on  the  grain 
or  straight 'of  fabric  so  that  thre  garment  hangs  well 

2)  Observe  if  sleeves  are  on  the  straight  of  the  grain  so  that  they 
do  not  twist  * 

* 

b.  ^eams 

1)  Look  foff  even  stitching,  especially  top  stitching 

2)  Look  for  adequate  width  of  seams  that  show  no  signs  of  puckering 

3)  Make  sure  plaids  and  stripes  match  at  seams 

•  it 

Check  for  reasonable  length  ofsstitching         ^v*  - 

c.  Hems 

1)  Analyze  for  evenness 

2)  -Scan  for  adequate  ddpth  '  *  . 

d.  Pockets  •  \      .  ^ 

1)       See  that  patch  pockets  match    .        «  ^ 
^2)       Look  for  reinforcements  at  the  top  corners 

3)  Check  for  even  application 


e.  Collars 


1^ 


1)  Exanriine  centering 

2)  ^ponfirm  smooth  corners  *  -  • 

3)  See  that  plaids  and  stripes  match 
Fastenings 

1)  Examine  worked  buttonholes  for  stitching    *  . 

2)  Examine  bound  buttonholes  for  evenx  binding  and  firm  ends 

3)  Test  .to  see  if  dippers  open  and  Qlose  easily  • 

4)  <  .  5ee  that  buttons  are.  firmly  sewed  in  place 
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10. 


11, 


g.  Linings  . 

1)       Insure  that  lining  requires  the  same  ^cleaning  as  outer  garment 

'2)       Observe  that  the  better  linings  are  an  equal  weight  fabric  with 
*    *     similar  stretch  as  the  garment  ^    .  ' 

h.  Trimming-^ee  that  trim  coordinates  to  the  design  and  fabric  of  the  garment 

a.  2  '            .                    "             •     ■  i 

b.  3  '  - 

c    •  1  ■           * '    '           '  •  • 

'  •       ■  "'% 

a.  Using  the  same  fabric  as  in  tlje  ready-made  garment,  a  self-made  garment 
should  cost  eonsiderably  less  depending  upon  finishe^and  pattern  used 

b.  Obtaining  the  services  of  a  .  dressmaker  shpuld  save  twenty  percent  over 
buying  ready-to-wear    •  ^  „ 


12.   .    Perforniance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trist 


:^tor. 
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G/s?ftMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After#6Q£Rpletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  identify  pressing  equiptrient, 
describe  button  types,  and  name  characteristics  of  a  quality  hem.  The  student  should 
be  able  to  list  conditians  necessary  for  set-in  sleeves  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to  do 
various  construction  techniqu.es.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  through  demonstration 
and  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SP 


FIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

Match  terms  associated  with  garment  construction  to  the  correct  definition.^ 


1. 
3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Identify  equipment  Qsed  for  pressing. 
Describe  two  types  of  buttons.  *  ^ 

Name  four  characteristics  of  a  quality  hem. 


^List  three  conditions  which  result- in  a  perfect  set-in  sleeve. 

Demonstrate  the  ability/to: 

1 

a.     Make  a  collar. 

♦  / 
b.     Put  m  a  zipper  with  a  lapped  appNcation. 

\' 

c.     Set  in  a  sleeve.  • 

d.    Sew  on  a  hook  and  eye. 

e.     Sew  on  a  snap. 

f.     Sew  on  a  pierced  button. 

4 

g.     Sew  on  a  shank  button. 

h.    Sew  a  turned-and-stitched  hem. 

• 

i.     Sew  a  hem  with  seam  binSing. 

« 

J.     Se\N^^^\\Or\s  hem. 

/ 
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•GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


1 

.  I.  Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  •with  objective  sheet.  J  • 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  job  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies.  ^       '  --^     ^  ^ 
b.    Di^cyss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Dis^ss  information  and  job  sheets. 

F.  Provide  leadership  and  give  assistance  "to  students  while  cbmj^leting  job 
sheets. 

(NOTE:  Job  sheets  may  be  incorporated  into  actual  procedure  of  n^aking 
a  garment  or  used  in  making  samples.)  * 

G.  .  Give  test. 

IL    Student:  ^  ^  ^  "  ^ 

A.  Read  objectives.  ^ 

B.  Study  information  sheet  and  complete  each  job  sheet. 

C.  Take  test.        ^  *• 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.    Included  in  this  unit\  «/ 

A.    Objectives  ^  ■«  .  ^  ' 


B.     Information  sheet 


C.    Transparency  master^ --TM  #1--Pres8ing  Equipment 


15  r 
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Job  Sheets  . 

1.  Job  Sheet  #1--Make  a  Collar 

2.  \  Job  Sheet ■  #2--Put  in  Zipper  (Lapped  'Application) 

3.  Job  Sheet  #3"Set  in- Sleeve 
'4.       Job  Sheet  #4"Sew  on  Hook  and  Eye 

5.  Job  Sheet  #5--Sew  on  a  Snap 

6.  ^  Job  -Shiet  #6"Sew  oo^  Pierced  Button 
^       7.       Job  Sheel  #7-Sew  on  Shank  Button 

8.  Job  Sheet  #8-Sew  k  Turned-and-Stitched  Hem 

9.  *    Job  Sheet  #9"Sew  ^em  with  Seam  Binding 
10.       Job  ShebC -#10-SeW' a  Tailor's  Hem 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

A.  Educational  Bureau. Coar>s  and  Clark's  Sewing  Book.  New  York:  Coats  and  v 
Clark  Inc.,  1967. 

B.  Eisinger,  Larry,  ed.  77?^  Complete  Book  of  Sewing.  New  York:  Greystone 
Press,  1972. 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


IN^RMATION  SHEET  . 

I.  ^  terms  and  definitions       •  • 

A.  Lapped  zipper-One  edge  of  opening  forms  a  lap  that  completely  conceals 
the  zipper 

B.  Pressing-Application  of  heat  with  a  lifting  and  lowering  motion 

*  «  « 

C.  lroning--The  hearty,  bearing  down  and  stroking  operation  that  follows 
•  laundermg  ^  '  ^ 

D.  Hemline -^-ine  on  which  a  hem  is  folded  up  *  _ 

V 

E.  Inside  hemming-Stitches  are  taken  between  hem  and  garment  fabric 

(NOTE:  In  the  finished  hem,  the  thread  is  protected  against  friction,  the 
common  cause  of  a  hem  coming  undone.)  ? 

F.  Flat  hemming-Edge  of  hem  is  sewn  flat  to  garment  with  stitches  taken 
through  hem  edge  and^  close  to  this  ^edge  on  the  ^nderside  of  garment 

G.  Tailor's  hem-A  .flat  and  inconspicuous  hem  particulariy  suitable  for  mpst 
heavy  and  medium-weight  fabrics 

II.  Equipment  used  for  pressing  (Transparency  1) 
•  A,  Iron 


^B.    Press  ^loth 


G. 


r 


Ironing  board  •  .  J 

Sleeve  board  •  . 

(NOTE:  Useful  for  pressing  seams  in  sleeves  and  other  narrow  spaces,  the 
end  of  the  sleeve  board  is  good  for  darts  and  curved  eQges.  It  should  be 
well  padded.) 

Pressing  ham     )  ' 

(N0T€:  This  a  firmly  packed,  rounded  pressing  cushion  excellent  for 
pressing  curved^ seams,  darts,  and  especially  sleeve  caps.) 


F.    Seam  rolf 


(NOTE:  This  is  used  to  press  open  seams  where  a  sharp  line  is  not  desirable 
or  tKe  seam  is  not  otherwise  accessible-.) 


INfORMATlON  SHEET 


«G.    Point  presser 


(NOTE:  This  is  particularly  useful  in  turning  collars,  facings,  and  corners 
where  a  sharp  pointed  edge  ib\Jesiicu.) 

H.    Needle  board 

/ 

(NOTE:  The  nefedle  board  is  used  to  press  velvet  and  other  pile  fabrics 
to  avoid  matting  the  pile.)  : 

Types  of  buttons  (Transparency.  2)       *  ^ 

A.  Pierced-TWo  or  four  holes  through  which  it  is  sewed  on 

B.  Shank-Has  a  solid  top  and  a  shank  or  stem  underneath v^or  sewing  on 

(NOTE:  The  shank  may  be  in  one  piece  with  the  button  or  may  consist 
of  a  wire  or  fabric  loop.) 

(CAUTION:  Holes  or  shank  must  be  free  of  rough  edges  which  might  cut 
through  the  thread.) 

Characteristics  of  a  quality  hem  *  * 

A.  Inconspicuous 

B.  Even 

C.  Gives  body  to  the  garment  edge  ^ 

D.  Does  no't  interfere  with  the  hang  of^the  garment 

Conditions  for  perfect  set-in  sleeves  '  . 

A.  Exact  line  up  of  matching  points  * 

B.  ^    Evenly  distributed  ease  in  sleeve  cap  * 

C.  Stitching  around  armhole  kept  even  and  sewed  with  correct  seam  allowance 
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GARMENT  CONSTTHJCTION 
UNIT  IV 


JOB  SHEET  #1-MAKE^A  COLLAR 


Equiprfient  and  supplies  needed 

A.  Interfacing 

B.  Scissors 

C.  Sewing  machine  '  ^ 

D.  Pins 
Procedure 

(^iOT^:  Directions  apply  to  collars  made  in  one  section  or  in  two  sections.) 


One-Section 
A.    Mark  seamlines  on  interfacing 


Two-Section 


(NOTE:  This  is  done  to  , make  a  qerfectly  f{;ilshed  edge.).) 


B.    Trim  away  corners  ot  interfacmg,  if  any 


C.    Staystitch  interfacing,  marked  side  up  to  wrong  side  of  upper  collar 


Two-Piece  Collar  with  Corners 


Two-Piece  Collar  wijh' Rounded  Edge 


(NOTE:  This  piece  will  hereafter  be  handled  and  referred  to  as  one  piece, 
and  to  avoid  confusion,  staystitching  is  not, shown  in  drawings  after  this 
step.)  .  #  • 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


D.  Staystitch  undercollar 

E.  Pin  undercollar  to  upper  collar,  right  sides  together 

F.  With  interfacing  side  up,  stitch  oOter  edge  on  marked  seamline 

,-V 


>  ,1", Short  Stitch 


G.  On  collar  with  corners,  stitch  from  edge  ,  to  edge  of  fabric,  as  shown, 
reinforcing  corners  by  shortening  stitch  at  beginnings  and  end;  do  not  stitch 

—  ends  -of  <:oHar.      -  - 

H.  Trim  seam  allowances  to  1/4  jnch,  as  shown  -  ^. 


It  ^       V        soif  ^ 


— ( 


/ 


Grade  seam  allowances 
Clip  at  1/4  inch  "intervals 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


K.  Understitch 


(NOTE:  On  rounded-edge  collar,  understitch  entire  seam.  On  collar  with 
H  corners,  start  and' stop  understitching  one  inch  from  ends.) 

L.    The  rounded-edge  collar  is  now  finished.  Turn  to  right  side  andj  press 


0.  .Press  end  seams  open  with  point  of  iron 


IT 
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GARM6NT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV. 


JOB  SHEET  #2--PUT  IN  ZIPPER  (LAPPED  APPLICATION) 

I.    Equipment  and  supplies  needed 

A.  Sewing  machine  with  regular  presser  fogt  ^ 

B.  .    Zipper  foot  .  ^     ,  .  * 

C.  Zipper  -     .  •  ' 

D.  Iron  .  ' 

E.  Ironing  board 

1.-  Procedure  .  "  ' 

A.    Stitch  seam  which  is  to  contain  zipper  placket;  stop  at  mark  (usually 
notches)  that  indicate  opening,  but  do  not  tie  off  threads  ^  *  • 

(NOJE:  Length  of  opening  is  adjusted;  if  necessary,  when  you  are  ready 
-y-  to  insert  .zipper^)    ,  '  -      .    .  ^        .      *  ~  - 

^   B.     Trim  any  interfacing  that  may  extend  to  the  zipper  placket  ' 

C.     Machine  baste  (longest  stitch)  opening  together  on  seamline,  as  shown 


Machine  Basting^ 


Facing 


D.    Press  baited  seam  oplen 


(NOTE:  In  a  neck  placket,  if  facing  has  already  been  applied,  extend  it 
out,  lining  up  neck  seam,  and  continue  stitching  to  edge  of  facing.  Keep 
facing  extended  for  rest  of  application.) 
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JOB  SHEET  #2  \  ^ 

\ 

(NOTE:  Pinning  or  hand  basting  are  not  specified  in  any  of  these  directions. 
While  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
pin  or  handbaste  if/jfor  instance,  your  fabric  is  hard  to  handle  or  if  you 
feel  safer  to  do  so.) 

(CAUTION:  Preshrink  zipper  and  never  stretch  zipper  or  fabric  during 
application.)  ^ 

With  bottom  of  placket  away  from  you,  extend  the  right-hand  seam 
allowance  by  itself  as  shown 


Place  closed  dipper  pn  it  face-down,  with  end  stop  at  bottom  of  opening 
mark         '  '  '  •  . 

hold  zipper  so  that  coil  or  chain  lies  with  its  full  width  on  the  extended 
seam  allowance  and  its  edge  exactly  against  seamline,  not  on  it 

Stitch  along  ^ecfge  of  tape,  checking  position  of  coil  or  chain  as  shown, 
every  inch  or  two 

(NOTE:  Stitching  may  curve  out  around  slider.) 
Change  to  zipper  foot  and  regular  stitch 

Turn  (flip)  zipper  face-up,  forming  a  fold  in  seam  allowance  (not  in  tape) 


0 


0 
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JOB  SHEET  #2 


K.    Brjng  fold  close  to  coil  or  chain  but  not  close  enough  to  touch,  and  topstitch 
fold  to  zipper  tape,  as  shown,  the  full  length  of  tape 


\ 


Fold  Close  to  Chain 


L.    Spread  garment  out  flat  as  shown  and  turn  zipper  face  down  oyer_free  seam 
allowance  "  ^  '  - 

(NQJE:  A  pleat  will  form  at  each  end  of  the  placket;  this  is  as  it  should 
be.)      "  " 


Pleat 

M.    At  bottom  of  zipper,  stitch  across  tapes  and  pleat  through  all  thicknesses; 
stop  at  guideline  or  at  about  the  center  of  tape 

\NOTE:  This  stitching  can  be  done  on  the  right  side  of  garment.) 

N.    Pivot  on  needle  and  stitch  along  zipper 
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JOB  SHEET  #2 


(NOTE:.  It  IS  helpful  to  hold-Nngers  lightly  over  zipper  while  stitching.) 

0.    As  you  approach  the  top,  make  sure  the  pleat  in  the  seam  allowance  is 
maintained,  and  that  the  tape  lies  straight  . 


P.     Stitch  to  efid  of  tape 


Q.    At  bottom  of  placket  bring  thread  ends  to  inside 

(NOTE:  If  necessary,  take  out  4  stitch  or  two  so  that,  on  the  outside*, 
stitching  does  not  cross  garment  seam.)  ^       ^  *  ' 

R,    On  inside,  clip  machine-basting  that  holds  opening  together  and  pull  out 

threads 


Remove  Machine  Basting 


S.    Press  finished  placket  first  on  wrong  side,  then  on  right  side,  carefully^ 
pressing  out  crease  under  lap 

(NOTE:  On  a  coil  zipper,,  use  press  cloth.) 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
gNIT  IV 


JOB  SHEET  #3--SET  IN  SLEEVE 


I.    Equipment  and  supplies  needed  * 

fir- 

A,  Sewing  nnachine 

B.  Pins 

C.  Ironing  board  -  •  -  \ 

D.  Iron  ^ 

E,  Sleeve  board  or  pressing  ham 

F,  Thread 

II.    Procedure  •  '  *  * 

A,  Make  a  row  of  ease  stitching  (8^1  (T stitches  to  the  inch)  pn  seamline  of 
^           sleeve  cap,  between  notches 

« 

B,  To  help  controh^ullness,  stitch  a  second  line  within  seam  allowance,  1/8 
inch  from  first  *one 


C.  Stitch  underarm  seam 

D.  Press  open 


E. 
F. 


Finish  bottom  of  sleeve/ 


With  garment  wrong  side'  out,  place  sleeve  in  armhole,  right  sides  together  .  . 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


G.    Pin  together  at  underarm  seams,  notches,  dots,  shoulder  seam;  then  place 
a* pin  1/2  inch  to  either  side  of  shoulder  seam  as  shown 


(NOTE:  This  inch  in  top  of  sleeve  cap^is  straight-grain  and  has  no  ^ease.) 


Gently  draw  threads  between  notches  and  these  two  pins  until  cap  loosely 
fits  armhole  .  «  '        ' .  •  " 

(NOTE:  Do  not  pull  too  tight.)  ,        '  ,  •  ' 

Distribute  'ease  evenly 

Pull  all  thread  ends  through  to  *Wrong  side 
Tie  securely  '  ^  .  ' 

RarT|ove  pins  and  take  but  sleeves 

Har^hmg  sleeve-fcarefully,  place  sleeve  cap,  right-side  out,  over  end  of  sleeve 
board  or  pressing  ham 


With^  point  ,of^  ste^  iron,'^"|jfresl''^slee!^^  csrp  shrinking  or  smogthing  out 
fullness  (depending  on  fabdpl  ^-..^^  _  J^^  ^  ^  .  L  i 


Right  Side 


0.    Pin  sleeve  into  armhole  as  before,  adding  pins  all  around  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  1  1/2  inches  unless  you  prefer  to  baste  sleeve  in 
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JOB  SHEET  #3 


p. 


Q. 


Starting  at  underarm  seam  with  sleeve  side  up,  stitch  arouad  carefully 
removing  pins  as  you  come  to  them   *  , 

Make  a  second  row  of  stitching  within  seam  allowance  1/4  inclj  from  first 
row  of  stitching        '  • 


R. 
S\ 
T,' 
U. 
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Between  notches  at  underarm,  trim  awayseam  ajlowance  close  to  stitching 
Trim  rerhainder  of  slan^i  to  1/2 -inch 

Press  stitching  line  without  opening  seam  •  ^• 

\ 

Turn  seam  into  sleeve,  without  pressing 
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GARMENT  COINiSTRUCTION 

UNIT  IV  •  • 

JOB  SHEET  #4--SEW  ON  HOOK  AND  EYE 


/ 


II. 


Equipment  and  "supplies  needed 

A.  Needle 

* 

B.  Thread 
-        •  /  . 

C.  Hook  and  ^ye  f     .  - 

D.  Scissors 

Procedure     ■  .  , 

A.  Place  hook  in  position  on  underside  of  overlap  about  1/8  inch  from  edg 

B.  Conceal  knot  under  hook 

C.  Take  a  few  stitches  to  secure  bill  of  hook 

D.  Pass  needle\^?ough  fabric  to  eyelets  of  hook 


Take  four  pr  five  stitches  through  each  eyelet 


-  \ 


1^ 


F.  Fasten  thread  securely 

G.  Cut 

g.^  Pin  ope^^ing  togetheii  / 
L  '  Mark  pface  for  eye'with  a"^pin  on^ 'urfderlay^' ^         ^  »■    \  ' 
J.     Sew  eye  in  place  by  taking  four  or  five  stitches  through  each  eyelet 
K.    Fasten  thread  securely  "  '  , 


Cut 


Stitches  Uncfer  Bill  of  Hook  -I 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


JOB  SHEET  #5"SEW  ON  A  SNAP 

I.  Equipment  and  supplu^s  needed 

A.  Needle 

B.  Thread 

'  C.    Two  halves  of^the  snap-The  ball  and  socket 
D.  Scissors 

II.  Procedure 
A.    dall  half  of  snap 

1.  Place  ifaW  ha\f  in  position  on  underside  of  opening  overlap 

2.  Conceal  knot  iw  thread  under  snap  • 
*      3.       Take  four  or  fiye  stit(^hes  thTough"  each'tibl^     '  ^' 

4]       Fasten  thread  securely  ^  c 

\  '  5.       Cut  thread 

^.  ^-Socket  half  of  snap      *  *        ^        ^  • 

1.  Pin  opening  together  i. 

2.  If  ball  has  no  hole  through  the  center,  rub  chalk  on  it 

3.  Press  firmly  against  underlay  .  ^    *•  , 
(NOTE:  Some  fabrics  can  be  marked  like  this  without  chalk.), 

A.       Center  socket  over  mark  ^ 

5.  Take  four  or  five  stitches  through  each  hole 

6.  If  there  is  a  hole  through  the  ball,  push  threaded  needle  (no  knot) 
from  right  side  of  garment  through  hole  into  underlay 

7.  Slip  ball  half  off*  needle  and  thread  <  , 

8.  Make  knot 

9.  Center  socket  over  it 
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JOB  SHEET  #5  ;      .  ^ 


10.      Take  four  or  five  stitch'es  through  each"  hole 


11.       Fasten  thread  securely 


XZ     ^Cut  thread 


GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT^IV  »  . 
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JOB  SHEET  #6-SEW  ON  PIERCED  BUTTON 
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I.  Equipment  and  supplies  needed 

A.  Needle 

B.  Thread 

C.  Pierced  button 

D.  Bobby  pin,  matchstick,  or  toothpick 

II.  Pr;ocedure 

A.  Thread  needle  S 

(NOTE:  Use  thread,  single  or  doubled,  depending  on  fabric.  Jf  thread  is. 
doubled,  be  careful  to  draw  it  up  evenly  with  each  stitch.), 

B.  Make  a  small  knot  at  end 

C.  ,0n  right  side. of  garment  take  one<small  stitch  at  button  position  picking 

up  all  thicknesses,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  stitch  show  through  facing 
fabric  in  a  jacket  or  a  coat  ^ 

(NOTE:  Knot  will  be  covered  by  botton.) 

D.  Take  a  second  small  stitch  across  the  same  place 

*     *  * 

Biring  .thread  up  through  one  hole  in  button     .       .       -  ^ 

^'  -  ^      ^  %         ^       y  ^  — ^  ^  ^ 

F.    Centering  button  over  stitch,  place  a.  bobby  pin,  matchstick,  or  toothpick 
(depending  on  length  of  shank  desired)  between  button  and  fabric 


4 


G.  Take  three  or  four  stitches  through  each  p^air  of  holes 

H.  Bring  needle  and  thread  out  between  button  and  fabric  ^ 

I.  Remove  bobby  pin  or  other 


Wind  thread  a  number  of  times  around  the  attaching  thread  to  form  a 
shank 


iiffliffllfflfn'-llliiU 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


JOB  SHEET  #7"SEW  OH  SHANK  BUTTON 

L    Equipment  and  supplies  needed. 

A.  Needle 

♦ 

B.  Thread 

C.  Shank  button 

'D.    Bobby  pin,  matchstick,  or  toothpick 
IL  Procedure 

A.  Thread  needle 

(NOTE:  Use  thread,  single  or  doubled,  depending  on  fabric.  If  thread  is 
doubled,  be  careful  to  draw  it  up  evenly  with  each  stitch.) 

B.  Make  a  small  knot  at  end 

C.  On  right  side- of  garment, take  one'  small  stitch  at  button  position  picking 
up  all  thicknesses,  but  be  carefuUnot  to  let  stHch  show  through  facing 
fabric  in  a  jacket  or 'a  coat  .     '  . 

(NOTE:  KnoMwill  be  covered  by  button.)    ^  ^  ' 


dM  wil 
"snan 


D.  If  length  of  "sn'ank  is  sufficient,  take  six^to  eight  stitches  (less  if  thread 
is  doubled)  through  shank,  then  proceed  to  Step.  J. 

E.  If  shank  needs  lengthening,  take  a  first*  stitch  througfi  shank,  then  place 
a  bobby  pin,  matchstick,  or  toothpick  underneath 

F.  Take  three  or  more  /stitches  through  shank 

G.  ■'Bring  needle  and  thread  out  between  shank  arid  fabric 

H.  Remove  bobby  pin,  matchstick,  or  toothpick  . 

I.  Wind  th/ead  a  number  of 'times  around  the  attaching  thread  ' 

/      ■  ■ 

J.     Take/a  small  stitch  in  fabric 

K.    Take  several  small  stitches  under  button,  looping  thread  over  needle  to  fdrm 
_  knots 

L*.    Cut,  do  not  break  thread 
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GARMENT  CONSTfiUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


V 


-    JOB  SHEET  #8--SEW  A  TURN^ D-AND-STITCHED  REM 

I.  Equippnent  and  supplies  needed  ^ 

A.  ,    Sewing  machine 

B.  Ironing  board  ^    '  . 
'  C.  Pins 

D.  Needles 

E.  Thread 

II.  Procedure  -i  ' 

A.    On  a  straight  skirt,  make  a  line  ^of  machine  stitching  1/4  inch  'from  cut 
edge  through  a  single  thickness  of  hem  fabric 

(NOTE:  On  a  curved  .hem,  you  will  already  have  done  this  while  reducing 
fullness.) 

»    B.    Turn  edge  to  inside  on  stitching  line 

C.  Topstitch  through  hem  edge  only  avoiding  bulk  of  garment 


Hem 


Basted  Fold 


Right  Side 


i 


Dr    Place  work  on  ironing  board  wrong  side  out 
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JOB  SHEET  #8 

E.    Matching  at  seams,  pin  or  baste  hem  in  place  about  1/4  inch  below 
topstitching 


Fold 


I  I 


Wrong  Side 


F.     Sew  by  hand  with  slip  stitch 


Slipstitch 

■7t  -T^     yv^'.T*  ^>f  


Work  From  Right  to  Left 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 

JOB  SHEET  #9-SEW  HEM  WITH  SEAM  BINDING 


I.    Equipment  and  supplies  needed 
A.    Seam  binding 

-  (NOTE:^am.I)inding  jnayj)e  either  siraigtit  ocbigs.  Fop%e  on  a  curved 
hem,  prepare  seam  binding  by  steam-pressing  ity  into  a  slight  curve.)  " 


{ 


B.  Needle  "  .  " 

C.  Thread  ^ 

D.  Sewing  machine 

E.  Ironing  board 

II.  Procedure 
k 

A.    Topstitch  binding  to  right  side  of  hem  about  1/4  inch  from  cut  edge  as 
shown,  easing  it  to  fabric 


Right 


Strarght  "Skirt 


/( > 


Gored  or  Circular  Skirt 


B.     Overlap  end,  turned  under  as, shown 
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JOB  SHEET  #9' 


C.  ^Place  work  on  ironing  board  wrong  side  out  J"' 

D.  Matching  at  seams,  pin  or  baste  hem  to  garments  just  below  seam  binding 

E.  Sew  with  either  blind-stitch  or  catch-stitch  4 


i 
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GARMENT.  CONSTRUCTION 
||nIT  IV 

JOB  SHEET  #10-SEW  A  TAILOR'S  HEM 


L    Equipment^and^sappHes  needed 

A.  Sewing  machine  ~~ ' 

B.  Pinl^ing  shears  (optional) 

C.  Pins 

D.  Needle-  * 

E.  Thread 

F.  Ironing  board 
II.  Procedure 

A.    On  a  skirt,  make  a  line  of  machine  stitching  1/4  inch  below  cut  edge  through 
!?  s^gle  thickness  of  hem  fabric    //^  ^ 

On  firm  fabrip,  pink  edge  ^     ^  * 

***  ^ 

(NOTE:  If  fabrie  ravels 'easily'  overcast  edge  by  hand  or  machine.) 

C/  Place  work  or)  ironing  board  wrong  side  out 

D.    Matching  at  seams,  pin  or  baste  hem  in  place  a.bout  1/4  inch  t)elow  stitch'ing 
line 


Fold 


4  ' 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


TEST 


\ 


Match  thek  terms  on  the  right  to^the  correct  definition 

 a.     Edge  of  hem  is  sewn  flat 

,  f4o  garhqent  with  stitches 

taken  thnaiigh  hem  edge  • 
'    •        and  close  ti?  this  edge  on  the 

underside  of  garment 


The  hearty,^  bearing  down 
and  striking  operation 
that  follows  laundeVinq 

Application  of  heat  with  \ 
a  lifting  and  lowering 
motion 


.c. 


e. 


A  flat  and  inconspicuous 
hem  particularly  suitable 
for  most  heavy  and 
medium-weight  fabrics 

One  edge  of  opening  forms 
a  lap  that  completely 
conceals  the  zippier 

Stitches  are  taken  between 
hem  and  garment  fabric 

Line  on  which  a  hem  is 
folded  up  >5 


Tailor's  hefn-::.. 

2. 

Ironing 

3. 

Lapped  zipper 

\4. 

flat  hemming 

'  5. 

^^essing 

6. 

hlemline  , 

7. 

Inside  hemming 

V 

•4 
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2.  •    Identify  the  following  equipment  used  for  pressing. 


5,       List^hT^ee 'conditions  wliich  result  in  «  perfect  set-in  sleeve. 
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J 

I 

6.   ^    Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a.  Make  a  collar. 

b.  Put  in  a  zipper  with  a  lapped  application. 

c.  Set  in  a  sleeve, 
^d.     Sew,  on  *a  hook  and  eye. 

It  -Sew  on  a  _snap.  _  _  _  ^  _  ^  ^ 

f.  Sew  on  a  pierced, bytton. 

g.  Sew  on-B^hanl^^ut^  ' 

h.  ^     Se\Jv  on  a*  turned-andf^titdieth-he 

i.  Sew  a  hem  with  seam  binding. 

j.      Sew  i  tailor's  hem. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test^  ask  fhe  mstructor 
_  when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed.) 
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GARMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IV 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


a. 

4  ' 

b. ' 

i  ' 

c. 

5 

d. 

1 

e. 

3 

f. 

7 

9- 

6 

a. 

Ironing  board 

b. 

Seam  roll 

c. 

Sleeve  Board 

d. 

Press  cloth 

e. 

Needle  board 

f. 

Iron 

g. 

Pressing  ham 

>: 

Point  presser 

f 


Pj^fX^gS'-ywo  or  four  holes  through  which  it  is  sev\^d  on 
^StiBnk^«Has^  a  solid^oi^^d^aVsHank^cr'^stelTn  iindeiw^tf^for  sewing  bn 
a.     Inconspicuous  '  ^ 

Even  '  ^     '  ,  • 

Gives  body  to  the  garment  edge 
Does  not  interfere  with  the  hang  of  the  garment 
Exact  line  up  of  ^.matching  points 
Evenly  distributed  ease  in  sleeve  cap 
c.     Stitching  around  armhole  kept  even  and  sewed  with  correcj  seam  allowance 
Feffbrmance  skins  will  be-evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  . 


b. 
c. 
d. 
a. 
b. 
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BANKrNG  SERVICES 
UNIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the*  student  should  ba'>able  to  describe  various  banking 
services  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He  should  .be  able  to  make  deposits,  write  checks, 
.and  reconcile  a.  bank  statement.   This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five 
perjcent  o#i^  the  ^umt  test.  .        .  .  • 


spe6ific  objectives 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 
1. 

2.       List  functions  of  banks. 
Discuss  kinds  of  banks. 


3. 
1 

4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 

9. 


Match  terms  associated  with^  banking  services  to  the  correct  definition. 


Match  methods  of  making  bank  payments  other  than  personal  checks  to 
theTr  characteristics.  % 

L[st  other  bank  services. 

Discuss  types  of  loans  concerning  methods  of  repayment  and  security. 


Describe  in  three  sfhsij^he  method  for  reconciling  a  baff^tatement  with 
the  check  stub  recur u. 

^J_ist  f§[Ctors  tQ  qoosiqier  wh^n  v^jriting  9  check. 
Write  checks  and  reconcile  a  bar^  statement. 


41} 


r 
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BANKING  SERVICES 
UNIT  I  ' 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


H.E.  II  •  3-D 


I.  Instructor:  \  -  r 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  OiscUss  information  and  'assignment  sheets. 

F.  Provide  field  trip  to  bank  and/or  ask  resource  person  from  bank  to 
class  to  discuss  banking. 

-.^G.    Give  test. 

II.  Student:  ' 

^  A.  Read  objectives.     ^  ^  ■  ^ 

B.  Study  information  sTieet.  '  ^ 

C.  Complete  each  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Take  field  trip  and/or  IFsten  to  resource  person  from  bank.  , 

E.  Take  test. 


visit 


1 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 

1.       TMVit-Cathier's  Check 

TM  2-Bank  Money  Order 
TM  3"-Traveler's  Check 


2. 
3. 
4.' 


TM  4"Reconciliation  of  Statement 
TM'  5--Sample^heck 


r 


D.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Write  Checks 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2-Write  Checks  and  Make  Deposits 
'''^^"'^^3^^  Sheet^#3-RecQncile  a  Bank  Statement' 

E.  Test  *  ^ 

F.  Answers  to  test 
References: 

A.  Warmke,  Roman  F.,  Eugene  6,  Wyllie,  and  Beulah  E.  Sellers.  Consumer 
Decision  Making.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1972. 

B.  Thai,  Helen  M.  Your  Family  and  Its  Money.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1968. 

Optional  teaching  aids: 

A.  r^amphlets 

1.  "Teacher/s  Guide  to  Banking" 

2.  "Student's  Guide  to  Banking" 

3.  "Using  Bank  Services"  ^ 
,4.  .     "The  ^tory  of  American  Banl<ing" 

5.       "Personal  Money  Management" 

^  "HoOv  Banks  Help" 

^  (NOTE:  The  six  booklets  above  are  available  in  quantity  through  your  local 
banker  or  order  from  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association,  611  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma'  City,  Oklahoma  73102.)  *  / 

1.,      "Know  Your  Money,"  Treasury  Department,  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

(NOTE:    For   sale    by    the    Superintendent   of  Documents, 
,    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.) 

8*  "4000  Years  of  Banking,"  The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Films 

1.  "Manag*e  Your  Money"  (16himr,  14-min:  color)     -      -  - 

2.  "Money  Talks"  (16mm.,  20  mm.,  b/w) 
2y  "Paying  by 'Check "  (16mm.,  14  1/2  min.,  color) 

4.  "Pay^  to  the  Order  Of"  , (16mm.,  10  min.) 


/ 


H.E.  II 


5.  '  '"Yoi/r  Town"  {16mm.,  15  min.,  colon) 

6.  "A  Man  to  Know"  {16mm.,  13  1/2  min.) 

{NOTE:  The  six  films  can  be  obtained  free  pf  charge  by  having  your  local 
banker  contact  Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association,  611  Colcord  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,-  Oklahoma  731J02.) 


r 
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BANKING'  SERVICES 
UNIT  I 


INFOR^ylATION  SHEET 


I.    Terms -and  definitions 

r 

A.  Bank-  Finanoal  iristitution  authorized  by  its  charter  to  perform  certai-n 
functions  ^  » 

B.  ,   Bank  charter-Permit  to  do  business 

)  .  ,  . 

C.  Depositors-  Creaitors  of  a  bank  because  the  t^ank  owes  them  money 

D.  *  Checking  accGOunt  service  -Money  deposits  from  business  and  individuals 
!    which  are  paid  ou.t  when  the  depositors  write  checks 

Ei     Demand  deposits-  Deposits  in  a  checking  account- 


/ 


(NOTE.  These  deposits  are  so  named  because  the  bank  must  pay  out  the 
money  whenever  the  dei^tb^Ptor  demands  or  orders  it  to  do  so.) 


F/  .  Check  The  depositor  s  written  order  directing  the  bank  to  pay  Out  money 
for  him  ^ 

G.  Payea-Person  to  whom  a  check  is  payable 

H.  Drawee-Bank  on  which  the  check  is  drawn  ,  ' 

I.  ,  Joint  account  Two  persons  use  the  same  bank  checking  account  or  savings 
^  acqount 

« 

J.     Bank  statement-Regular  report  of  deposits  and  checks 

-K.^^  Collateral-Bonds,  stocks,  or  rights  to  process  from  an  insurance  policy 
and  other  personal  property  sifth  as  automobiles  and  livestock  vyhich  serve 
as  security  %x  a  loan 


L.     Account-  Record  kept  of  one's  transactipns 

M.    Cancelled  check-'A  ^check  that  has  been  paid  by  the  banT< 

Checkbook-  A  bound  book  containing  blank  checks  and  check  stubs  or  a 
check  register  ^ 

0.    Clearinghouse  A  place  wtiere  banks  exchange  checks  drawn  on  each  other 

(NOTE:  This  is  vpart  of  the  federal  reserve  system.) 

P.     Deposits  Jhe  money  placed  in  a  bank,  in  one  s  checking  or  savings  account 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

Q.    Deposit  slip  -Axform  which  accompanies  a  deposit  and  shows  the  item  and 
amount  to.be  deposited 

R.    -Draweic-The^person  who  signs  the  check  ^ 

S.     FDIC-Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a  government  corporation, 
paid  for  by  banks  which  insures  individual  bank  accounts  up  to  320,000 

T.     Interest-The  amount  paid  for  the*  use  of  money 

U.    Maintenance   charge--A    fixed-  monthly  charge  made  by   a  bank  for 
maintaining  an  account 

V.     Reconciliation-  A  statement  showing  how  the  checkbook  balance  and  the 
bank  statement  were  brought  into  agreement 

W.    Safe  deposit  box-A  compartment  in  a  bank  vault  for  storing  valuables 

X.  ,  Service  charge-The  amount  a^  bank  charges  for  checking  account  services 

Y.    Signatafe  card--A  record  of  the  depositor's  signature  which  authorizes 
payment      check  he  writes,  -    ■  -  ^ 

Z.    Time  deposits-Deposits  which  earn  intecest 

 ^  ' 

(NOT^E**  These  deposits  may  not  be  drawn  on  immediate  notice.) 

AA.  Co-sign-Confirnriation,  usually  by  the  parents,  of  a  contract  made  by  a  minor 

(NOTE:  Co-sign  may  be  .referred  to  as  countersign.) 

BB.  Endorsement -A  signature  written  on  the  reverse  or  blank  side  of  the  check 
which  is  evidence  that  the  payee  received  the  money 

CC.  Loan-Lending  of  something  for  the  borrower's  temporary  use 

DQ.  Principal -A  capital  sum  placed  at  interest,  due  as  a  debt,  or  used  as  a  fund 

E^  Overdraw-  To  draw  checks  on  a  bank  account  for  more  than  the  balance 

FF.  Insta!.1ment--0ne  of  the  parts  into  which  a  debt  is  divided"viHoen  payments 
—     are  mad^.at  intervals  \ 

GG.  Passbook-The  depositor's  book  in.  which  a  bank  enters  his  deposits  and 
■  ^  withdrawals  i  \ 

(NOTE:  A  passbook  is  also  catted  a  bankbook^.) 

HH.  Foreclosure  Obtaining  possession  and  title  to  property  when  mortgagor  fails 
to  fulfill  his  obligation 


H.E.  II 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


II.    Functions-  of.  banks 

*  ~     A.    To  receive"  deposits  or  money  suBject  to  withdrawal  by  the  depositor  either 
on~  demand  or  after  hotice  has  been  given 

B.  ,    To  makexloans 

C.  To  pay  interest  > 
*ni.    Kinds  of  banks 

A.    State  ^      '  •  " 

1.  Organized  as  a  corporation  ' 

2.  Obtains  authority-  through  charter  granted  by  the  state  in  which 
it  operates  - 

3.  >    May  be  a  member  of  Federal  Reserve  System. 

4.  May  be  various  types  of  banks 

a.  Commercial  bank 

b.  Savings  bank 

c.  Trust  compapy 

d.  ^^^+rt^7estment  bank 


/ 


1.       Obtains  charter  from  the  federal  government 

.   ^  -  ^  Subject  t^  lh^6gu4atioflS:-of  the-f^edepaL Reserve  System  and^he 

banking  la^jirenacted  by  the  fed^^^al  government 

Always  organized  as  a  corporation 

4.       Must  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

IV.    Methods  of  (^king  bank  payments  other  than  personal  checks 

A.    Bank  draf t  ^ 

.1. 


Check  of  one  bank  drawn  upon  funds  deposited  to  its  credit  with 
some  other  bank 

/ 

2.       Convenient  means  of  transferring  , money  when  the  individual  who 
is  making  pavment  is  not  known  in  the  place  the 'money  is  to  - 
be  sent 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


B.    Certified  check 


1.  All  ordinary  check  drawn  by  a  depositor  in  the  usual  way  but 
presented  to  the  bank  for  ce?tifrcation^by  the'^drawer-  

2.  .  Bank  stamps  or  writes  a  certification  on  the  check 

3.  Annount    of   the.  check   is  deducted   immediately   from  the 
depositor's  account  balance 

\ 

4.  Check  becomes  an  obligation  of  the  bank  rather  than  of  the 
depositor. 


C.  Cashier's  Check  (Transpa^rency  1) 

1.  Bank  "draws  ':heck  on  itself 

2.  Use'd  to  pay  bills  owed  by  the  bank 

3.  '  Can  be  purchased  to  transmit  money  to  another  person  in  much 
.  the  same  way  as  a  person  buys  a  bank  draft 

D.  Bank  mon^y  order '(Transparency  2)--Serv^s  essentially  the  same  function 
in  transmitting  money  for  a  customer' as  a  "cashier's  check 

(NOTE:  Sometimes  called  a  register  check  or  a  personal  money  order.  In 
many;  banks,  the  bank  money  order  is  replacing  the  cashier's '^checkj 

E.  •  Traveler's ^check  (Transparency  3)  -  - 

1.  May  be  purchased  from  the  ^ericar  Express-^OTnpany  or  from" 
_              -  almo&t-anyJDanIc-  ^     .  ^'  ^T^'-  ^'  ^ 

2.  Fee  is  charged  for  each  check 

3.  Each  check  is  signed  by  the  t)uyer  in  the  presence  of  the  bank 
agent  at  the  time  of  purchase 

4.  When  cashed,  it  must  be  signed  again  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
cashing  it  with  a  signature  that  matches  the  original  signature 


F.  ^  wWe  money 
V.    Other  bank  service^ 


A.  Savings  accounts 

B,  Safe-deposit  boxes 

nC.     Financial  and  tax  advice 


ERIC 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

D.  Charge  account  services  (  ^ 

E.  Revolving  credit 

F.  Sale  of  government  bonds 

G.  Estate 'planning  ^ 

H.  Insurance 
VL    Types  of  loans 

A.    Methods  of  repayment 

1.  Single-payment  loan-Repayment  is  ^made  with  one  lump  sum 

2.  Installment  loan-Repayment  made  m  regular  installments 
(NOTE:"Princfple  plus  interest  equals  regular  installment!) 

c     •  •  \ 

Security^ 

1.  Unsecured  loan  ^ 

(NOTE:  This  is  sometimes  called  a  signature  loan.) 

a.  The  contract  jsjigned^binding^yourselj  ip.^^the  te   

,      ^    ^  .  ^    ^  *  "^cdh'tra'ct^  ^  ?  ' 

b.  Your  character  and  honor  are  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
obtain  a  loan  '  | 

c.  If  you  fgil  to  abide  by  the  contVact,  you  are  sued  for  the 
amount  due  ^ 

2.  Secured  loan 

(NOTE:  This  is  sometimes  called  a  collateral  loan.)  s  - 

a.     You  have  tp  pledge  or  turn  over  to  the  lender  some\kfnd'  ^ 

of  property  called  collat£(^al  which  serves  as  security  for  the 

loan         '      '  , 
\ 

'  b.     The  lender  has  a  claim'  against  this*  property  until  the  loan 
[is  repaid 

c.     if  the  loan  is  not  repaid,  the  lender  can  keep  the  property 
or  sell  it  to  satisfy  his  claim  against  you 
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Method  of  reconciling  a  bank  statement  (Transparency  4)  i 

A.  Step  1 :  Add  to  the  bank  statement  balance  the  amount  of  any  deposits 
made  after  the  statement  was  issued  ^ 

B.  St«p  2:  Subtract  from  the  bank  statement  balance  those  checks  which  aj^e 
"outstanding"  (those  which  have  not  been  paid) 

(NOTEi^The  bank  will  return  your  cancelled  checks  with  the  staterpent 
so  you  will  k*)w  which  ones^liave^not  been  paid.) 

C.  Step  3:  Subtract  the  service  charge  from  your  check  stub  balance^ 

•  I 

1 

(•NOTE:  The  bank  statement  balance  should  equal  your  checkbook  stub 
balance.) 


Factors  to  consider  when  writing  a  cHeck  (Transparency  5) 

A.  Write  in  ink 

B.  Write  plainly 
(NOTE :^  Signature  should  be  written  the  same  each  time.) 

C.  Write  to  prevent  space  between  dollar  sign  and  check  amount 

D.  Spell  out  amount  in  writing 

F.  Never  sign  a  blank  check 

G.  Void  check  if  mistake  is  made 
(NOTE:  Record  must  be  voided  also.) 

H.  Write  reason  check  \^as  given 
(NOTE:  Checks  should  be  cashed  within  six  months.) 
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^   BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


BANKING  .SERVICES 
UNIT- 1 


H.E. 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 --WRITE  CHECKS 


Write  two  checks  using  the  information  below. 

Check  #1  J  

Date:  Determined  when  Check  is  written 
Pay  to:  John  Doe  ^  '       -  ' 

■"^     Amount:  $150.00        '  ^. 

For:        House  rent  ' 
"    '  Sign  your  name 


,(;NOTE:  When  finished  writing  the  check,  write  void  across  the  face  of  the  checksf 

— — — '■ — ^ — '■ — -■ — ^ 


ULDER    0ANK  ^ 


C  N0_ 


Tulsa. Okla 


.  86£j|63 


►Pay  to  tmc 

OROC«OF_ 


^'O^LARS 


t:ioE>2H<i2E>ii: 


24-D 


Best  COPY. 


ASSI-GNMENT  SHEET  #1 


Check  #2  *       '  ^  ^   . • 

Date:      Determined  when  check  is  written  ^ 

Pay  to:  Henry  Do,e  \  '  •  / 

,^  *.  '  '       •  > 

Amoufit:  $1&,58  *  ,  . 

For:        Groceries  '  ? 

Sign  your  name  *  *.  '  * 

(NOTE:  When  finished  writing  the  check,  write^ void' across  the  face  of  the  check,) 


OULDER  0ANK: 

amdiCyjUjUJ/  (xnnha/yiu/*  Tulsa:Okla" 


^Pay  to  rM£ 


T 


No. 


86M263- 
IJD162 


JDOLLARS 


ERIC 


■■/ 


4 


BEST  COPY  miLABU 

^NKING  "SERVICES 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2-WRITE  CHECKS  AND 
MAKE  DEPOSITS 


Write  checks  arfd  make  out  deposit* slips  for  ypur  account,  John  and/or  Mary  Smith,  in 
the  situations  below.  Be  sure  to  include  all  necessary  information.  Start  with  a  checkbook 
balance  of  $186.83.  Your  first  check  number  will  be  No.  15. 

(NOTE:  Use  the  blank  checks  and  deposit  slips  provided  in  this  unit.) 


Oct.  1,  197-      :  Write  check  to  Neighborhood  Food  Market  for  $5.60  for  groceries 

Oct.  6  -  Pay  Anderson  and  Company  for  shoe  repair,  $14.65  ,  • 

Oct.  6  Make  deposit  of  silver,  $1.75;  currency,  $6.00;  and  one  check  made 

on  First  City  *iank  for  $8.50  / 

Oct.  18  *  Pay  Fashion  ShjDp  $18.75  for  dress^ 


Oct;  20  Make  deposit  of  currency,  $6.Cy3;  silver,  $8.75;  and  check  on  Boulder 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  for  $85.00 

Oct.  7^  Pay  school  club  dues,  $35.00  -  i  ' 

Oct  30    -  Pay  Alexander  Fabric  Company  for  sewing. materials,  $25.00  ' 

-    \'  ^    *  • 

Oct  30  Make  deposit  of  Currency,  $6.00;  silver,  $,65 


26D 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


iVOULDER  J#ANK 

cmcL<^Au^  (3n7i^b<w^     tulsa.okla  , 


Pay  to  THt 

ORDEP  OP 


6^ 


No. 


J9l 


86-1263- 
1062 


.Dollars 


iA#OULDER  0ANK 


lsa.Okla  , 


Pay  to  the 

0ROC«0F_ 


No. 


J9- 


86-1263 
1062 


J)ollars 


DEPOSIT  TICKET 


Date 


19 


Deposited  With 

^  BOULDER  BANK  8t  TRUST  COMPANY 
.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74100 


"018866" 


1            ■  '   c  , 

CASH                               .    •  » 

CHECKS 

List 

Singly 

.  Be  Sure 
Each  • 
item  is 
Endorsed 

^      '  TOTAL 

Less  Cash  Received            ^  . 

NET  DEPOSIT  • 

^  \  1 

Checks  and  Other  Items  Are  Received  ^ 
Subject  .To  Th&  Regulations  of  This  Bank 


ERIC 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2 


KE.  II  -  27-D 


4 

J#OULDER  JVaHK 

'                /  86^1265 
19'  1062 

Pay  to  tmc  • 

OnoEROF 

t 

S 

ft  • 

• 

.  <1 

«     .  DOLLAPS 

.  i:  IDE,  2"' I ii'fti: 

DEBOSIT  TICKET 


Date  >         ia  . 

V  Deposited  With 


^  BOULDER  BANK  &  TgUST  COMPANY 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74100  » 


"018866" 


CASH 

CHECKS 

Liat 

Singly  - 

Be  Sure 

JItem  is 
Endorsed- 

^ —  c  

'^^  *>:"r^        ,^  TOTAL 

Less  Cash  Receiveb 

> 

NET  DEPOSIT     \        "     •  . 

Checks  and  Other  Items  Are  Received 
Subject  To  The  Regulations  of  This  Bank 


OULDER    iifANK  « 


7v 


cunoLoJAaJii/ 


J9. 


86-1263  ' 
1062 


JDollars  ' 


ERIC 


28D 


ASSIGNMEI^T  SHEET  #2 


OULOER  lh#ANK 


No. 


J9. 


Pay  Tp  thc 
OROCft  OF^ 


861263 
1062 

_Q  


JDOLLARS 


DEPOSIT  TICKET 


4Date 


19 


Deposited  With 

BOULDER  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
Tulsa,  Qtciahoma  74100. 


"018866" 


CASH 

CHECKS 

List" 

Singit 

.  Be  Sure 
Each. 

Item  is  ^ 
Endorsed 

> 

^  TOTAL 

 i- 

less  Cash  Received 

i  — 

\ 

NET  DEPOSIT 

Checks  and  Other  Items  Are  Received 
^Subject  To  The  Regulations  of  This  Bank 


'  BANKING  SERVICES 

^  '  ,    UNIT  I  ^  ^ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3"REC0NCILE  A'.BANK  STATEMENT 

Below  is  a  sample  bank  statement  covering  the  transactions  rnade  in  Assignment  Sheet 
^^2.  Reconcile  your  bank  balance  (from  AssiStprpe^Ql^Sh^et  .#21  witfj.the  bank^sfctem&nt 
on  the  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    '*  . 


BANK « STATEMENT     In  Account  With 


John  and/or  Mary  Smith 
56  Terrace  Avenue 
Tulsa;  Oklahoma  74105 


BOULDER  BANK  &  TRUST  COIVIPANY 
Tiilsa,  Oklahoma  74105  - 


CHECKS 

DEPOSITS 

 1  

DATE 

BALAIS^CE 

BALANCE  BROUGHT  PtDRWARD 

 ^  ^ 

.10-..1-73 

$186.83 

— :  ^  ''  

$  5.60- 

-14.65-          "  '  ' 
18.75- 
'  35.00- 

2.50SC     *  ^  ^  /. 

.$16.25+ 
'99.75+- 
6.65+ 

10-6 

10-15 

10-20 

10-28 

10-30 

181.23 
197.48 
182.83 
263.83 
.   •  228.83' 
235.48 
"2.32.98 

PLEASE  Exi^mE  AT  ONCE.  IF  NO 

ERROR  IS  RE 

PORtlb'^I^I 

■  * 

'TEN  ■DA»YS,  TKE 

ACCOUNT  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  CORRECT.-. 


,      KEY  "    •   » V 
•     •        ;       .  EC   ERROR  CORRECTED-  ■ 

OD  OVERDRAFT  ', 
^  SC-  SERVICE.  CHARGE 

CHECKBOOK  BALANCE   '        BANK  STATEMfNT  BALANCE 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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BANKING  SEFIVICES 
UNIT  I  ' 


TEST 


1.       Match  the  terms  in  each  section  to  the  correct  definition  on  that  page. 


a. 

Permit  to  do  business 

•  1. 

Time  deposits 

b. 

Regular  report  of  deposits  and 

2. 

^FDrc 

checks            ^  c 

3. 

Bank  statement 

c. 

Record  kept  of  one  s  transactions 

4. 

Checkbook 

d. 

Person  to  whonn  a  check  is  payable 

.5. 

Deposits 

e. 

Deposits  which  earn  interest 

The  amount  paid  foK^^fhe  use  of 

6. 

Drawee 

f. 

money 

7. 

Bank  charter 

9- 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

8. 

Payee 

Corporation,  a  government  , 

corpor^ion  paid  for  by  banks 

9. 

Account 

whid|HBures  individual  bank 

accourrPup  to  $20,000 

10.' 

1  nterest 

h. 

Bank       which  the  <:heck  is  -^4. 

♦1.1. 

Joint  account 

drawn 

12. 

Cancel  led  4|^heck. 

i.  A  check  jKat  has  been  paid  by 
•  >j^the  bank^ 


_j.   Tyvo  persons  use  the  same  bank, 
checking  account  or  savings 
account 

 k.  A  bound  book  containing 

'blank  checks  and  check  stubs 
or  a  check  register  ;  ' 


I.  .The  money  placed  irfla  bank 
in  one's  checking  or  savings 
account** 


ERIC  ' 


V 


32-D 


_m.  A  record  of  the  depositor's 
signature  which  apthorizes 
payment  T3f  check  he  writes 

_n.  The  amount  a  bank  charges 
for  checking  account  services 

_o.:  A  compartment  in  a  bank' 
^vault  for  storing  valuables 

_p.  Financial  institution  * 

authorized  by  its  charter  to 
perform  certain  function's 

_q.  Deposits  in  a  checking  • 
account      ,  ' 

9 

_r.  .Creditor-s  of  a  bank  because 
the  bank  owes-  them  ^money 

_s.  A  statement  showing  how  the 
dheckbook  balance  and.  .the 
bank  statement  were  brought 
into  agreement  ♦ 

_t.  A  fixed  "monthly  charg6  made 
by  a  'bank  for  maintaining, 
-an  account 

_u.  The  person  who  signs  th^s* 
check       *  - 

j^.'A  form  which  accompanies 
^  a  deposit  and*  shows  the  item 
and  amount  to  be  deposited 

w.  Tfte^^depositor's  written  order 
directing  the  bank  to  pay 
out  money  for  him 


\ 


13/ 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

rs. 

19. 


Check 

Drawer 

feank 


Sfgnature  card 
Depositors 
Reconciliation 
.Deposit  slip 
2p..     Safe  deposit  box 
21.       Service,  charge 

Demand  deposits 


22 
23. 


J.  qhec 


hecking  account 
rvice 


24.    '  Main-tenance  charge 


_x..  Money  deposits  from  business 
-and  individuafs "-which -arei^'aid 
out  when  the  depositors  write 
checks- 


y.  Bonds,  stocks,  rights  -to 
proceeds  from  an  insurance 
policy  and  other  persorv^ 
property  s.uch  as  automomles 
and  livestocks  which  serve  as 
security  for  a  loan 

_z.  A  place  where  banks  exchange 
checks  drawn  on  each  other  , 


_aa.    Confirrnatibn,  usually  by  the 
parent^  of  a  fontract  made  by 
a  minor  . 

_bb.  Obtaining  possession  and 
title  to  property  when 
mortgagor  fails  to  fulfill 
his  obligation 

cc.^  To  draw  checks  on  a  bank  account 
for  more  than  the'||)alance 

dd.   Lending  of  something^  for  the 

borrower's  temporary^- use       ^  " 

ee.    The  depositor's  bookJn  which  .  , 
a  bank  enters  his  deposits 
and  withdrawals  ,    j  , 

Jf.  One  of  the  parts  into  ^A/hich  a 
debt  is  divided  when  payments 
are  made  af  intervals  t 

gg.    A  capital  sum  placed  at 

interest,  due  as  a  debt,  or  used 
as  a  fund  >■ 

hh.  A  signature  Written  on  the  - 
reverse  or' blank^side  of  t\jf^ 
check  whictj  is  evidence  ^ 
that  the  payee  received 
the  money  . 


t  three  functi 


25.- 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29.^ 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


Passbook 

Loan 

Collateral 

Co-sign 

Foreclosure 

Installment 

Overdraw 

Principal 

Endorsement 

Clearinghouse 


c. 


Discuss  two  kinds  of 'banks. 


7 


Match  the  methods  of  maJ^Tng  bank  payments  other  than  personal  checks  to 
their,  characteristics.  1 

_J^a.  An*  ordinary  checkudrawn  by  a 
depositor  in  the  usual  way  but 
presented  to  the  Bank  for 
certification  b^Kthe  drawer 


b.  Used  to  pay  bills\wed  by_the 


c.  ylWlay  be  pur<i|hased  from  the 

American  .Express  Company  or 
^    from  almpst  any  bank 

_d.  Check  of  one  bank  drawp  upon 
funds  deposited  to  its'  credit     .  ^ 
with  some  other  bahjc  •  7 

^e.  Serves  essentially  the  same  ^ 
function  in  transmitting 
money  for  a  customer  as  a 
cashier's  check 


.  1. 

Cashier's  check 

2.  ' 

Bank  draft 

Traveler's  check 

4. 

Bank  money 

order 

5. 

Certified 

check  ' 

List  five  other  bank  services, 
a.  ' 


b. 
c. 

d: 

e./ 


DiscCiss 'types  of  loans  concernjog  methods  of  repayrifent  and  security. 


H.E.  II  •  35-D 


Des£nbe4il three  steps  the  method  of  reconciling  a  bank  statement  with  the  check 
stub  record  '  ^ 

'■■    .    ■       ■•      •  " 

b.  *  *  -  . 

»  '      ■  ■ 

c.  •  ' 

J 

List  SIX  factors  to  consider  when  writing  q  check. 

a.  ' 

b.  '      *  •      '  ■ 

c.  '  •  "  .  •  _ 

■      •         .  t 

d.  .  .  •  ,  .■- 

e.  •  '  ^ 
f. 

Objective  nine**will  be  evaluated  ,b^  completion  of  the  assignment  sheets. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  thenest,  ask  your  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.) 
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.s 


BANKING  SERVICES 
UNIT  I 


AWSWERS-.TO  TEST 


1.      a.  7  . 

b.  3 

c.  9 

d.  ,  -8 

e.  1 

f.  ,  10 

g.  -2 

■     h.  6  r^. 

i. '  12 

j.  11 

k.  4 

'     I.  5 

m.  16 

n-  21 

o.  20 

p.  15. 

q.  22 

r.  17 

,      >  s.  '18^ 

t.  24 

'■'    V.  19 

_    w.  'l3 


z 


A 


er|c.     '  ' '   :   -  / 


aa.  28  ... 

bb.  29  '  , 

cc.  31 

dd.  26  ^       .  -  ^ 

ee.  25 

/  ^  « 

ff.  30  , 

gg-  32         -  . 

hh.  33  .         "  • 

*"  «  * 

a.  .    .To  receive  deposits  of  money  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  depositor  either^ 

'  oviu  demand  or  after  notice  has  been  given 

b.  To  make  loans 

c.  To  pay  interest 

Discussion  should  include:         .    '  ^  "  ** 

a..   State  *  * 

1.       Organized  as  a  corporation 


■  \ 


2.  Obtains  authority  through  charter  granted  by  the  state  in  which 
it  operates  '  - 

3.  May  be  a  member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

4.  May  be  various  types  of  banks  \ 

a.     Commercial  bank  ^  k'"  \    ^  .  \ 

•b.     Savings  bank 

G.  *  Trust  company  *  ~ 


tl.     Investment  bank 


-»'b.  National 


Obtajns  charter  from  the  federal  government    •    *  v 

Subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Fecferal  Reserve  System  and  the 
banking  laws  enacted  by  the  federal  government 

Always  organrs;^d  as  a  corporation 


Must  be  a  menrper  of  tHe  Federal  Reserve  System 

\    ■  ■ 


3 
2 

fi.  "^4 

Any  five  of  ^he-  following;  ^ 
'Savings  .accounts  / 
Safe-deposit  boxes/. 
Financial  and  tax  advice 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

9' 
h. 


Charge  account^ services 
Revolving  credit 


Sale  of  govern  merit  bonds  '  ^ 

Estate  planning 

Insurance 


/ 


1 


Discussion  should  include: 
a.     Methods  of  repaymfent  • ' 


> 


1.  Single-payment  loans-F^epayment  is  made  with  one  lump  sum 

2.  Instalment  l9ans- Repayment  made  in  regular  installments 


Security 


"^Unsecured  td^n  *  - 

a.     1^e  contract  is  signeA^  binding  yourself  to  the  ternns  of  the 
coritract  ^ 


b.  ,,Your  character  arjd  honor 'are  sufficient  to  enable  you  to* 
obtain  a  loan 

^  .        c.     If  you  fail  to  abide  by  the  contract,  you  %e  sued  for  the 

amount  due 

\    ,  2.       Secured  foaa 

V      -■'■'/'  L  ' 

^  a,     You'^hav^:  to  pledge  or  turn  over  to  the  lender  some  kind 

of  property  called  collateral  which  serves  as  security  for  the 

loan       f  '  '  ^ 

b.    The.  lender  has^  claim. against  tbis  property  until  the  loan 

r  ^  If  the  loan  is  not  repaid^,  the  lender  can  keep  the  property 

or  sell  it  to. satisfy  his  claim  against  you 

a.  Step  1:  Add  to  the  bank^statement  balance  the  amount  of  any  deposits 
^  '  mac^e  after  the  statement  was  issued 

b.  Step  2:  Subtract  from  the  bank  statement  balance \hose  checks  which  are 
"outstanding"  (those  which  have  not  been  paid)  * 

c.  Step  3:  Subtract  the  service  charge  from  your  check  stub  ^balance 
Any  six  of  the  following:  ' 

Writ#.  m  ink 


Write  plainly,  f 

(  : 

Write  to  prevent  space  between  dollar  sign  bnd  check  amount 


d.  Spell  out  amount  in  writing  ^ 

ft  . 

e.  Never  make'  payable  to  cash^ 

f.  Never  sign  a  blanks  check 

'^g.     Void  check  jf  mistake  is  made 
h.    Write  reason  check  was  -given  ^  ^ 

Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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CREDIT 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJ 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  when 
to  use  credit,  determine  the  cost  of  credit,  and  tell  how  the  Truth-In-Lending  Act  affects 
him.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidet^ced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  of}  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


i      After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be*  able  to: 
'l.       Match  credit  terms  with  their  meanings. 

Write  four  guidelines^  for  buying  on' credit. 
List  and  explain  the  six  ^C's  of  credit, 
i^ame  the  basic  ways  consumer  credit  can  be  classified. 
Name  six  noninstallment  sales  credit  plans.  ''  ». 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6.,  Calculate  the  difference  in  cost  of  buying  on.  single-pciymen^  loan  and 
^  V      installment  loan. 

7.       Discuss  jn  writing  the  Truth-In-Lending  /\ct. 


\ 


V, 
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CREDIT  * 
UNIT  II 


*  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


\ 


I.  Instructor: 
A.  Provide 


htf  with  objective  sheet, 
ents  with"  information  and  assignment" sheels. 

ncies.  > 
itial  and  specific  objectives 


iscuss  information  and  a.ssignment  sheets. 
i- 

*    *F;.  \Show  film. 

G.    Give  test.  -  <■  > 

II.  Student: 

A.  Read  objectives.  , 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignrhent  sheets. 

D.  Take  test. 


•  / 


.V 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERTALS 


«  4 


I.    Included'  in  this  unit: 


A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 


\C.  'Transparency  Master  #1"Use  Credit  Wisely  ,  • 

D.  "Assignment  sheets    '  '     •  .  j- 

1.  ^  Assignment  Sheet  #1-Criteri*a  for  Using  Credit 

2.  ;^ssignment  Sheet  #2-Credit  Obligations  ^ 

3.  Assignment  Sheet  #3'-Calculate  Interest  Rates 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  te'^st  ' 


44-D  f   .  •       ^  '     ^  \        f  I     -  '  \ 
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1970,  available,  from  Banking  Education  Committee,  American  Bankers 
Association,  9t)  Park  Avenue;  New  York,  fiJew  York,  10016.        *  .  ^ 

I.  That;  Helen  M.  Yoor  Family-  and  Its- Money,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1'968. 

life    Optional  Teaching ^y^ids:  ^  ^  ' 


1.  "Charge  Cards  and  Charge  Statements"  (available  from  Curriculufb 
Center)  V 

2.  ^  "The  Credif  Union"  (available  from  Curriculum  Center) 

> 

3/--«  "Credit!  A  Consumer  Resource"  J.  C.  Penney,  Inc.  (available  from 
Curriculum  Center)  ^  ^  ^ 

4.  .  "The  Debt  Set"  Oklahoma  Consumer  Credil  Ass6ciation  (^vSilable 

from: '837  S.  W.  29th  or  531  N.  W.  32nd,' Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma)     .V  .  • 

5.  "Be  Credit  Wise"  Money  Management  Institute  (available  fjom: 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601.)  ^ 


r 


H.E. 
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) 


6.'      "HpvNTto  Choffse  anMjse  Retail  Credit"  favailable'from  Consumer 

Information  Services,  Departrnent  703  -  ^PubTic  Relations,  Sears,  i./ 
RoebueJc  and  Companji^,  303tEast  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.* 
"^60611./  i  .  \ 


Recprb:  "Credit  Car,d  Blu^s."  Montie  Montana  Jr,  (Available  from  Montana 
Associates,  Inc.,  Box  1t)2,  Calabasas,^^ California, .91301,) 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  and  definitions 


P 


1 

■I. 


'  A.   *Bill--A  statement  generally  used  to  show,charges^  f¥^  goods  and  services 

B.  Budget  plan--A  type  of  plan  in*which  a  customer  m^kes  a  fjurchase  and 
pays  for  it  in  equal  .payments  over  a  period  of  three  months 

C.  Conditional  , sales-  contract--An  agreement  whereby  the  buyer  can^  take 
possession  of  the  a^rticle' and  .use  it  , 

,         »      ■      »     '  '  I 

D.  '  Credit-A  promise  jtb'pay  at  a  future  time  f<y  sorflfthing.  of  v^lue  that  is 

^  \feceived  now  '  •  ' 

1 1  ■> 

E.  ,  Credit  card -/^n  identification  card  vyKich  pernnitsa  pierson  to  obtain  goods 

and/or  services  6n  credit  *  ^ 

J  '  •  ^ 

F.  Credit  memprandum-A  form  showing  the  dialled  record  of  returned 

merchandise      •  \  '  - 

G^r*  Creditor-The  person  who  sells  on  credit*  or  makes  a*  Iobjt 
H-  'Credit  rating-An  individual  s^pQtation  for  paying  his  debts  on  time 


dual^i^i 
jt^  asso 


Credit  union--A  cooperat^  association  which  accepts  depbsits  and  tnakes 
small  loans  to  its  members  y 

,  J.     Debtor-One  vy:ho  borrows  and  promises  .to  pay  lat^r  - 

•  K.    Discount-The  interest  deductedJn  advajice^om  the  total  amount  borrowed 

^    L.     Down  payment-Ah  ambunt  of  money  paid"  on  the  purchase  price  of  an 
V   item  at  the  time  of;  purchase  /  \ 

M.    Co-signer-A  person  who  signs  a  note  and  is  responsibfe  Xor  payment  if  'the 
original,  borrower  does  not^pay-  ^  *      '        ,   "  . 

^   ^N.    Finance  charge--The  amount  of  money  that  a  merchVit  charges  to  .cover 
his *cost  of  handling  a  particular  credit  account     '  "         ^  , 

*  0.    Installment  biiying-The  method  of  purchasing  merchandise  and  promising 
.-to  make  weekly,  monthly,  or  sometimes. annual  payments  on 

P.     Mortgage-Contract  of  claim  or'  obligatfon      ^  ^ 

Open  charge  account-Tbe  method  of  pi/rchase  whereby  the^ seller  agrees 
**  '      to  let  the  buyer  purchase  what  ^e  y\^.tSvdurjn^. an  "open"  period  and 
\        'pay  in  full  at  the  endvortbe^ja^clddsv^^^^^^ 


.INFORMATION  SHEET 

R,    Promissory  note-A  written  promise  to  repay  borrowed  money  at  a  definite 
,    '  time       •    *       .      j'  e     '     V  c 

S.     Receipt--A  written*  acknoyvledgmeht  that  money,  goods,  or  services  have 
been  reeeiv<ed  _      ^  *       .  * 

T.     Repossess-The  takPng  b^ck  of  merchandise  that  w§s  sdid  on  credit  if 
payments  were,  not  made  as  agreed  ^ 

',U.    Retail  credit  bureau-An  organization  which  keeps  records  on  persons  in 
:      a  comnrujnity  who  have  done  business  on  credit  with  local  firms 

V.    Security-Something  of  value  pledged  to  irisure  payment  of  a  loan 


(N0T*E:-It  is  sometimes  catied  collateral.)  r  ^  ^ 

c 

W. '  \Uncollectib!e  account  The  amounts  owed  by  credit  customers  who  do  not 
/pay  their  btllfe'       ^  -         /  ^ 

••\  /. 

Gui 'Ls^lmes  .for  using  credit  '  . 

A.  ,    Use  cfedit/for  itepns  which  have  a  higher  price  than  one  can  afford  with 

ofie  or  two  paychecks 

V'  ■    ^  , 

B.  Use  credit  fofl  gof^ds  which  have  a  long  raseful  life  ,  ' 

C.  Use  ability  to  pay 'as  a  guide  on  which  to  base  credit 

D.  Make  a  lar^^-dowrV  payment,  reduce  monthly  payments,  and  lower  interest 

E.  Estimate  futtye  incortxe  and  experrses-before  usin§  credit 

F.  Avoid  temptatitfrj  in  psinV^redit  after* one  item  has  been  paid  off 

.:    *;•  i 

The  six  C'6  that  count  for  credjtj^;{Transparency  1) 
A.    Character*^  sincerl^'  attitudetlor  paying  bills  "  ' 
Capdcity-An  ability.  tQ  repay-  , «  v^-x  ^  - 

C.    Capital-Owning  more  than  one's  debt^. 
p:\CortditionS'-Satisfying  agreements^betwe^n  the  parties  ' 

E.  Collateral-Posses^ons  \used  as  security  foF debts 

F.  Common  sense-Ability  ^to  use  credit  wisely  .    '  .'  ' 

(NOTE:  "These  six  C's^oOnt  for  .Credit"  might  be  explained  as  each  of  the 
six  C's  is  important.  Use  the^ove  deftnitiorls  together  and  they  make  a  good 
cre(jit  risk.)        ^  , 


1 


B 


JNFORMATION  SHEET 


^  p  IV.  Basic  classifications  of  consumer  credit 
^  A.  ^ervic 


r 


service 
B.  Cashr- 
C/  Sales 


1 


V.    Npninstallment  credit  sales  plans 

A,  Open^  chargs  account  ^ 

B.  ,    Budget  account  ^ 
'C.     Revolving  charge  accQunt 
p.'   Travel  pl,ans 

.  E.    Bank  credit  card  ^ 
F.'    Teen-age  account 
VI.    Methods  of  calculating  cost 
A.    Single-payment  loan  ctfst 

^     1.       Calculated  on  percentage 
.  2.  ^ 

^         3:  •    Straighf  time, 
4. 

'^B.    Installment  loan  'cost 
,       ^   1.       Calculafi^d  on  unpaid  balan^. 
'  ^  -  2,       Calculated  each  month 


Interest  stated  in  dollar  terms 
Formula:  Principal  x  Rate  x  Titne 


3. 


Increases  cost  of  loan 


VH.    Truth-In-Lending  Act  (a  disclosure  law) 
A.    Passed  in  1968  \ 


B.    Affects  all  businesses  which  extend  credit 


C.    Discloses  aanual  rate  of  interest 


5DD 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

D.  Discloses  annual  amount  of  dollars  ,  ' 

E.  Discloses  total  number  of  dollars  paid  as  finance  charge 

F.  Informs  ofcdiscl^re  before  ^igning  ^ 

G.  Maximum  rate  of  interest  is  one  and  (^ne-half  percent  per  mjonth 


\ 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #l--CRITERfA  FOR  USING  CREDIT 


/   In  your  present  status  as  a  student,  s0t  up: 

1. "  Criteria  for  using  credit  wisely 

2.  List  of  things  to  look  for  in  credit  contracts  • 

3.  Factors  ta  be  considered  When  shopping  for  credit 


9 


r 


0 
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UNIT  II 
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2. 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2-CREDIT  OBLIGATIONS 


!•      Investigate  and' write  out  your  findings  of  the  consequences  for  failure  to  meet 
credit  obligations.  ^  «  ^  . 


List  your  sources  of  information. 


it.-*    »      ,  ' 


jtif<:V^  ■   -^'    .  ^     J'  ' 


4 


4 
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BEST  COPY  RVWIABLE 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3--CALCULATE  INTEREST  RATES 

Calculate  the  cost  of  borrowing  on  single-payment  loan  in  the  following  problems. 

1  r  -  t 

a.  $300  at  6%  interest  for  20  months 

b.  $100  at  6%  for, 6  months  ♦ 

c.  $500  at  10%  interest  for  20  month§ 

Calculate  the  cost  of  borrowing  on  instailrpent  loan  in  the  following  problems. 

a.  3300  to  be  paid  back  at  $19.24  per  month  for  20  months 

b.  $100  to  be  paid  back  at  $18.15  per  month  for  6  months 

c.  $500  to.be  paid  back  at  $30.92  per  month  for  20  months 


BEST  COPY  flVAIUBLE 
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UNIT  II 

^ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #3' 


$30.00 
S3.00 
383.40 
384.80 

J 

^38.90 

V, 

'*3 118.40 
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CREDIT 
UNIT  II  )• 

TEST  ' 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  correct  definitions. 


a.  The  amount  of  money  that  a 
merchant**  charges  to  cover  his 
cost  of  handling  a  particular 
credit  account 


_b.  An  individuars  reputation  for 
paying  his  debts  on  time  . 


^c.^  A  statement  generally  used  to 
'  show  charges  for  goods  and 
'  services 


d.  The  amounts  owed  by  credit 
customers  who  do  not  pay  their  ^ 
bills 

e.  A  written  acknowledgment  that 
money,  goods,  or  services  have 
been  received 

J.  The  method  of  iJurthasing 

merchfcandise  and  promising  to  make 
weekly,  mon^ly,  or  sometimes 
annual  payments  on  it 

g.  The  interest  deducted  in  advance 
from  the  totaf  amount  borrowed 

h.  A  persorl  who  signsN^  note  and 
is  responsible  for  payment  if 
the  original  borrower  does  not 
pay  . 

J.   A  promise  to  pay  at  a  future 
time  for  something  of  value 
that  is  received  now 


^  j.   A  type  of  plan  in  which  a 

^  customer  ^akes  a  purchase  and 
pays  for  it  in  equal  payments 
over  a  period  of  three  months 

k.  Contract  of  claim  or  obligation 


h-Th^  fakfhg  back  of  merchandise  ' 
that  was  sold  on  credit  if 
payments  were  not  mrade  as 
agreed 


ERiC 


1. 

Uncollectible 

account 

9 

ocuuri  w 

3. 

Ret^  credit 

/ 

buri^u 

4. 

Repossess 

5.  ' 

Receipt 

6.. 

Promissory 

note 

7.  • 

Open  charge 

account 

8. 

Mortgage 

9. 

Installrneht 

buvinc 

10. 

Finance  charge 

11. 

Co-signer 

12. 

Down  payment 

13. 

Discount 

14. 

Debtor 

15.. 

Credit  union 

16. 

'  Credit  rating 

17. 

Creditor 

18. 

Credit 

memorandum 

19.. 

Credit  card 

2d. 

Credit 

21. 

Conditional  * 

sales  contract 

4 
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^  mj^.Sbmething  of  value  pledged  22.       Budget  pi 

^  *  •    *     ^to  insure  payment  of  a  loaf)  ,  . 

,        ^    .       \  ^  23.  Bill 

-   ^n.  An  agreement  whereby  the  buyer       '  ^ 

can  take  possessipn  of  the  • 
article  and  use  i^ 

o.  An  identification  card  which 
permits  a  person  to  obtain  goods 
and/or  services  on  credit 

*  .  \ 

 ^p.  The  perso/i  who  sells  on  credit  or 

'    .  '    makes  a  loan 

 ^q.  One  who  borrows  and  promises  ^ 

•         ^        to  pay  later  .  ^ 

4^   •   ^r.  An  amount  of  money  paid  on  the 

purchase  price  of  an  item  at 
k  'the  time  of  purchase 

•**  s.  A  cooperative  association  which 


U      accepts  deposits  and  rrlakes 
small  loans  to  its  members 

J  ^t.  A  form  showing  the  detailed 

^   record  of  returned  merchandise 


^u.  The  method  of  purchase 
iwhereby  the  seller  agrees  to 
let  the  buyer  purchase  what 
he  wants  doring  an  "open"  period 
>    and  pay  in  full  at  the  end  of 
the  period 


A  written  promise  to  repay 
borrowed  money  at  a  definite  time 

w.  An  organization  which  keeps 

records  on  persons  in  a  comniunity 
who ,  have^  done  business  oh  credit 
with  local  ffrms  ^• 


2.       Write  four  guidelines  for  using  credit. 


List  the  six  C's  and  define  each  in  the  following 
for  Credit." 


H.E.  U  -  «3'D* 


"These  six"  C's  Count"; 


Name  the  three  basic  classifications  of  consumer  credit, 
a. 
b. 
c. 

Name  six  noninstallment  sales  credit  plans. 


ft 


f. 

Calculate  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  borrowincf*  bn  a/an 

a.  Single-payment -loan    .  ^ 

b.  Installjnent  lo^  _  % 

in  the  following  problem:  . 

Mr.  Bill  Right  can  borrow  $150  for  6  months  at  10  percent  interest  anc 
repay  the  principal  and  the  interest  at  the  .end  of  the  6  months;  or  he 
can  borrow  $150  and  re  pay  it  in  6  .monthly  payments'of  $25  plus  the 
interest.' 


ERIC 


Any^foul-  of  the  following:  *  ^      ,       e  * 

a.  Use  credit  for- items  wtjich  have-a  higher  price  than  one  can  afford  to  pay 
with  one  or  two  paycbfecks 

b.  ^  Use  credit  for  goods  jfldiich  rh»(e  a' long  useful  life 

c.  Use  ability  to  pay  as  a' guide  on  wtjich  to  base  credit  _ 

d.  ^Make^a  large  down  payment,  reduce  nnontNv  payments,  and  lower  interest 

Estinriate  future  income  anrd  *  expenses  beforeMlsing  credit  • 
f.     Avoid  temptatioQ  in  using  credit  after  on6  item  has-been  paid  off 

a.  Character-A  sincere  attitude  foi,  .payjng  bills 

b.  '  Capacity-An  ability  to  repay  ?      •  - 
^  c.     Capital-Owning  more  than  one*s  debt 

d.  Conditions-Satisfying  agreements  bfetween  the  parties 

e.  Cpllateral-Possessions  used 'as  security  for  debts  } 

f.  Common  sense-Ability  to  il^se  credit  w^isefy 

a.  Service  .  '  '*  ,  • 

m         ^  ,   ^  . 

b.  Cash  ,4*.  ^  • 

c.  Sales        ,  '  ' 

a.  Open  charge  account 

b.  Budget  account 

c.  Revolving  charge  account 

d.  Travel  plans 

e.  Bank  credit  card 
f/  Teenrage  account   '  ^ 

Single-payment  loan 
Cost:  $7.50      *  , 

%  ■ 


150    X  -10  '  X  6 
itRT  17 


'  '    iSg    X     1'  X  _}_.     =       $7.50  i 
1         10        .2  -  1 

b..}  Installment  loan  cost:  $26.25  \  . 


a  A 
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,  Dis«jjssion  should  include,  the  following:  ,  • 

a.  .  Pass^d  in  1968  ^ 

b.  Affects  all  businesses  v\/hich  .extend  ^credit  ' 
a     Discloses  annual  rat^  of  interest  '      *    ^  J 
d.  •  Discloses  annual' amount  of  dollars^ 

iscloses  total  number  of  dollars  paid  as'  finance  charge 
f.     Informs  of  discil^sure  before  signi^g^^  / 
^  g.     Maximum  rate  of  interest'  is  one  and  pn§-}ialf  ^  percent  per  month 
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BUYJ[NG  .PRACTICES 
UNTT  III 

TERMINALS-OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  basic  needs,  list  choices 
to  be  made  when  buying,  and  describe  advertising' in  detail.  The  student  shoura  be  able 
to  name  consumer  problems,  discuss  contracts  and  warranties,  and  list  sources  of  consumer 
protection.  This  knovyledge  yvill  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent?  on  the  unit 

.  test.  •      '  * 

/    .       \  * 

•  SPECIFIC  objectives' 


Ahe/  completion  'of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


I 


1.  "^S^  Match  terms  associated  with  buying  practices  to  the  correct  definition. 

2,  *-ist  factors  which  determine  individual  buying  practices. 

3.  Name  tangible  arid .  intangible  b'asic  needs.  ,  - 

4.  List  choices  to*  be,  made  during  buying, 

5,  Describe  the  ultimate  function  of  advertising. 

6,  Discuss  major  functio'ns  of  advertising. 

7,  List  .guides  for^consumers  in  analyzing  advertisements/  ^ 

8.  Discuss  two  major  views  toward  advertising. 

.?A'>-9f^  Describe  three  kipds  of  advertising.  ^       ^  .    -  ' 

-.10.  Select , from  a  list  the  person  who  .ultimately  pays  for  advertising. 

♦  -  i.  '  ' 

11.  Name  three  problems  encountered  by  consumers  whep  ^tompting  to  spend 

money  wisely  for.  goods  and  services;  , 

12.  Name  the  basic  elements  of  a  contract.       ,  ^ 

13.  Discuss,  two  types  of  warranties.  >  •  I 

14.  '  List  major  sources  of. consumer  protection. 


< 
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BUYING  PRACTICffS 
UNIT  III 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


\ 


I.  Instructor: 

^  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  » 


B.  Provide  students  with  information  ^nd  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparervcies.  ? 
Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  * 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets.    ^  ^ 

F.  Assisf  students^  in  itivestigatmg^  sources  of  consumer,  protection. 

G.  Give  ^test.  ^  ■  . 
II.    Student:                    .  ^ 


A.    Read  objectives. 


B.  Study  information  sheet.         .  i 

C.  Complete  each  assignment  sheet. 
.  D.    Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


\ 

I.    Included  in  this  unit: 
'A.    Objectives  ^  ^ 

B.  Information  she^ 

C.  Transparency  masters 

1.  TM  l--Consumer  Choices 

2.  TM  2-Consumer  Problems  ^ 
-  3.  .    TM  3-Basic  Elemepts  of  a  Contract 

.  D.    Assignment  sheets 


ll       Assignment  Sheet  #1-Determine  Kinds  of  Advertising 

1  i 
"2.       Assignment  Sheet  #2^«rSources  of  Consumer  Protection 
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E.  Test  •  -       '   '  . 

F.  .  Answers  to  test 

References:  ,  , 

A.  .  Warmke,^Rornln  F.,  Eugene  D.  Wyllie,  and  Beulah  E.  Sellers.  Consumer 

Decision  IVIaking.  Cincinnati/ Ohio:  South-Western  PiTblishing  ComDanv 
1972: 

B.  ■  Barclay,  Marion  S.,  Frances  Champion,  Jeanne  Hayden  Brinkley,  and 

Kathleen  W.  FunJerburk.  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking.  New  York:  Webster 
Division,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  1972  V 

C.  Thai,  Helen  M.  Your  Family  and  Its  Money.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1968.         ^,  . 

D.  Fitzsimmons,- Cleo,  and  Nell  White.  Management* ^or  You.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  J.B.  Lippincott  Company,  1969. 
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BUYlfjG  PRAC^I^ES 
•   ,  UNIT  III  'f 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.    Terms  and  definitions 


A. 
B. 

/C. 


Economics-  Study  of /the  pitTdeSs^By  Which  we  make  and  spend  our  incomes 

Economic  good-'Any  m*aterial  object  useful  to  man  in  satisfying  his  wants 
or  needs  and  scarce  enough  that  he  is  willing  to' pay  for  it 

\       \  .  \        '  ^ 

Consulner'-Any  person,  bu^irfess  firm,  or  governmental  uni^.that  engages  , 
'in  the  process'  of  choosing  goods^and  services,  spending  money  "for  thecri, 
and-using  these  goods  and  services  primarily  to  satisfy  individual  wants 

Contract-Written  agreement  bet\i^feen  two. or  more  competent .p^rtie?  that 
vcjeates'an  obligation  enforceable  by*  law 

E.    W^anties-Promises  or  representations  tnade  by  the  salesman  before  or 
-afterNthe  sqte  of  a  specific  product  ,  •  ' 

Breach  of  warranty-A  case  of  misrepresentation  or  if  goods  da  not  fulfill 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  a  warranty 

Values-Set  of  beliefs  and  ideals  that  are  developed  as  we  grow,  Jearrr;  and 
de^ri  bur  lives     .  *   ^  ^  t  * 

(NOTE:  These  ideals  or  beliefs  give  direction  t6  a, person's  life,  guide  hiis. 
behavior,  and  frequently  determine  what  he  will  do  with  his  time,  money, 
and  many(ot|Ter  respurces.)  \ 

H.    Goals-.-Objectives  toward  which  -we  work  .  .  , 

.  I.  ^^/N^ei^-M  n6cessV^^  io  sustain  life 

J.  .  -Wants-Those  things  or  services  which  add  .pleasure  ancTmeaning  to  one's 
life  /  .      .  <  ^ 

/         ^      .  !      '  .      '  / 

,11.    Factors  which  determine  individual  buying  practices 

A.    Values  ^ 


B.-  Goals 
Needs 
D..  Wants 
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III. «  Basic  needs 
A;  Tangible 

1.  Food 

2.  ^  Clothing 
'  3.  \  Shelter 

6.  Intangible 

1 .  Love 

2.  Security 


Self-realization 
4.       Need  for  new  experiences 

IV.  'Choices  to  be  made  during  buying  (T^ransparency  1) 

A.  t  Between  wants  and  needs** 
\         '  • 
-B.    Between  one«product  and  another  of  ihe  same  kind 

V  C.  ^  Between  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  products  ^ 

D.    Between  spending  money  now  or  saving  it 

V.  Ultimate  function  of  adVertising-To  sell  goods  and  services  for  the  advertiser 
Vl.    Major  functions  of  advertising 

•  A.    Stimulate  consumer  ^demand  through  obtaining:  * 

1.       Wider  acceptance  and  greater  use  of  products  not  yet  universally 
.  used      N  *  * 


Example:       Wash  and-wear  apparel 


2. 


Greater  use  of  products  already  widely^ used 
'    Examples:      Potatoes  or  citrus  fruits  ' 
3.  i.'^''  Wider  acceptance  of  a  commodity  by  consumers  who  have  not 
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B.    .Educate  prospective  consumers  regarding: 


1.       Personal  bene^^ts  and  satisfactions  derived  from  using  a  particular 
prodgct 


2.  r     Various  uses  of  a  product 

3.  ?  Merits  of  a  particular  brand  or  make 

C.  Inform  consumers  about  new  products,  developments  in  present  products, 
and  changes  in  fashions  and  customs 

D.  Maintain  contact  with  consumers  who,  without  advertising,  may  neVer  know 
a  product  is  available 

•  E.    Stress  exclusive  features  and  important  advantages  of  a  product 

F.  ^  Build  consumer  preference  for  a  particular  brand  of  product,  thus  resulting 

in  a  price  above  competitive  brands 

G.  Develop  large-scale  distribution,  thus  rrjaking  possible  Iqw-cost  mass 
production  ,  ^ 

H.  Establish  a  trade  name  slogan  or  product  image 

L  •  Create  good\)vill  and  d^elop  consumer^respect  for  the  firm 
J.     Obtain  a  list  of  prospective  customers  angl  prepare  the  way  for  salesmen 
K.    Obtain  a  larg^  share  of  the  business  available  '  'K         '  • 
L.    Promote  th^  u^  of  one  cl?iss  of  product 
,        Example:        Margarine^  as  opposed  "to  butter  ^ 
^  VII..  Guides  for  cdnsWiers  in  analyzing,  advertisements 

o  ■ 

A.  Study  advertisements  continually  to  learn  about  new  products  and  services, 
improvements,  and  developments;  learn  to  recognize  trademarks,  brand 
names,  and  both  the  manufacturers  4n(d  retailers  of  the  commodities  you 
want;  use  advertisements  as  a  5ouj^e  of  information 

B.  Discover  the  kind  of  appeal  used  ipr^an  advertisement-emotional  or 
reason-why;  this  knovyledgerwilHhelp  you  i?i  using  the  advertisements  wisely 
in  ^  making  consumer  choibes  ''V  * 


C.     Look  for  statements  indicating  the  quality  of^Sthe  product  ^advertised;  if 
the    advertisement   is  .not   adequate,    seek'qnore    information  ,  from 
^^^S^     ^  ^  \  '    '    -manufacturer  or  ret^ailer   i—  -  ^ 
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D.  Do  not  be  influenced  by  absurd  and  meaningless  statements  or  implications 
in  advertisements;  many  of  them  are  not  coniplimentary  to  9ne*s  intelligence 

E.  Evaluate  with  great  care  testimonials  used  in  advertisements;  ordinarily  an 
advertising  testimonial  is  of  little  value 

F.  Search  for  informative  statements  that  explain  the  essential , ^features  of  a 
product-'Specifications,  standards,  and  performarTce  • 

G.  Develop  a  pattern  to  follow  in  analyzing  advertisements;  become  an  efficient 
and  wise  consumer  by  forming  analytic*!  habits  for  evaluating 
advertisements 

VII L    Two  major  views  toward  advertising 

A.  Critics  outlook  of  advertising 

r 

1.  Fromotes>brand-$witching  rather  than  increasing  tot5i  demand  and 
is  an  economic  waste 

2.  Increas.es  the  prices  of  goods 

"*        3.  .   otes  wasteful  obsolescence 

4.  Appeals  too  much  to  emotions  rather  than  to  reason 

5.  Controls  the  press  -  ' 

_       -     '     6.  .    Often  in  j3oor  taste  and  needs  imprpverfienT  ~  ^'  ^ 

B.  Supporters  opinion  of  advertising 

\       Increases  > total  demand 
-  -  rr^'  ^    .  2.       Often  rnakes  lower  prices  possible 

3.  Enhances  economic  and  individual  freedom  by  allowing  consumers 
the  right  of  "uneconomical"  obsolescence. 

"  "       4.       Frees  the  press  from  political  control  ^ 

5y      Can  and  should  be  improved  ^ 

^  /  •  ^  • 

.    ^  .(NOTE:  Critics  an^  proponents  need  to  recall  that  advertising  hd^  not  caused 
our  economic  system;  advertising  has  resujted  from  it.) 
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IX.    Kinds  of  advertising 

A.  Consumer  advertising -  Advertising  for  the  ultimate  consumer,  or  the  person 
who  buys  for  personal  or  household  use,  not  for  a  business  or  a  profession 

B.  Primary  advertismg-Advertising  that  stresses  the  benefits  of  a  certain  class 
or  type  of  product  rather,  than  particular  brands  of  that  product 

Example:     *  The  beef  industry  stimulates  the  demand  for  steak  through 

advertising.    ^  '  *  * 

C.  Selective  advertising 

1.  Advertising  which  attempts  to  persuade  consumers  generally  to 
buy  one  brand  rather  than  another 

2.  This  i^  the  type  most  frequently  addressed  to  consumers 
X.    Person  who  ultimately  pays  for  advertising-Consumer 

XI.  Problems  encountered  by  consumers  when  attempting  to  spend  money  wisely 
for  goods  and  services  (Transparency  2)  •  ^ 

A.  Does  the  product  or  service  adequately  meets  his  needs?  ^  x 

B.  How  can  he  know  the  quality  of  the  product  or  service? 

'  -7 

C.  How  can  he  be  certain  that  the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable? 

D.  How  should  he  react  to  saljfesm'en?^ 

(NOTE:  To  solve* these  problems,  the  consumer  needs  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  product  or  service  he  is  considering  to  protect  himself  from  mal<:ing 
poor  choices  and  from  questionable  and  unethical  practices  on  the  part  of 
salesmen.)  o  .  • 

XII.  Basic,  elemenp  of  a  contract  (Transparency  3)  *  ^ 

A.  There  must  be  an  offer  and  acceptance 

B.  .   The  parties  must  b|,e  competent 

C.  The.  purpose  or  subject  of  the  agreement^  must  be  legal 

D.  There  must  be  a  consideration 

^  *■  . 

E:    The/^  agreement  must  be  in  proper  legal  form 
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XIII.  Types  of  warranties 
a;  .  Express 

1.       A  definite  statement  of  fact  ab^ut  a  product 
2:       A  written  guarantee 
B.  Implied 

1.  The  buyer  rightfully  expects  the  article  purchased  to  serve  its 
purpose 

2.  There  is  no  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  prodqct 

XIV.  Major  sources  of  consumer  prqtection 
A.  ,  wonsumer-sponsored  serviced 

.   B.    Professional  associations 
*  C.    Businesses,  associations,  "and  independent  testing  and  certifying  agencies 

(NOTE:  These  organizations  provide  information  for  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  consumers.) " 


D.    Government  agencies  and  acts 
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BUYING  PRACTICE^-  •  _  -  '  "  "  ,  . 

UNIT  111  ■    ,      .   .  ' 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--DEfERMINE  KlN^*S  OF  ADVERTISING 

Using  newspap^rs^^  magazines,  mai).  circulars,  and  other  available  sources  obtain  and  bring 
to  class  five  examples  of  advertisements.  Are  they  ^examples- of  consumer,  primary,  or 
selective  advertising?  How  do  you  know  this?  ^ 
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ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--S0URCES  OF  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

,.       ■  ■■■}■■.  \ 

Determine  what  sources  of|  consumer  protection  are  available  to  you  in  your  area.  This 
information  may  be*  obtSfned  by  asking  businessmen,  reading  newspapers,  using  the 
telephone  directory,  and  other  methods.  List  these  sources  b^tow.  Are  .they  gonsumer  - 
sponsored,  professional  associations,  testing  and  certifying  agencies/  or  government,  ^ 
ager^ies?  *  .  * 
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Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition 

 ^a.  Study  of  the  process  by 

which  we  make  and  spend 
our  incomes 


A  case  of  misrepresentatijcjn, 
or  if  goods  do^not  fulfill 
the -reasonable  expectations  ^ 
of -a  warranty 


4. 


c.  Objectives  toward  which  we  ' 
work 

d.  Those  things  or  services 
which  add  pleasure  and 
meaning  to  one's  life 

_e.  Materials 'necessary'  to 

sustain  life  ^ 

f.  Written  agreement  between 
two  or  more  competent  parties 
that  creates  an  obligation 
enforceable  by  law* 

_g.  Promises  or  representations 
made  by  the  safesman  before 
or  after  the  sale  of  a 
specific  product 

h.  Set  of  beliefs  and 

ideals  that  are  developed  • 
as  we  grow,  learn,  and 
design  our  lives  '  • 

i.  Any  person,  business  firm, 
or  governmental  unit 

.    that  engages  in  the  process 
of  choosing  goods  and 
services,  spending  money  for 
them,  and  using  these  goods 
and  services  primarily  to 
satisfy  individual  wants 

J.   Any  material  object 
useful  to'  man  in. 
satisfying  his  wants  or 
needs  and  scarce  ^ 
enough  that  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it     .  -  . 


1. 

Values 

2. 

Needs 

3.  • 

Consumer 

4. 

Economies 

5. 

Contract 

6 

7: 

Wants 

8. 

Economic  good 

9. 

Warranties 

10. 

Breach  of  warranty 

* 

« 
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2.       List  four  factors, which  determine  individual  buying  practices, 
'a. 
b. 

*  *  * 

.     d.  '  '    •  . 

i      3.       Name  three  tangible  and  fqur  intangible  basic  needs. 


i 


a.  i 

.1. 
2. 
3. 

b. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


9 


4.  List  four,  choices  to  be  made  during  buying.- 

^d.  %    '  -  »      -  _ 

5.  Describe  the  ultimate  function  of  advertising.  , 

0  .  . 


\  6?       Discuss  the  major  functions  of  advertising. 


i 
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List  five  guides  for  consumers  in  analyzing  advertisements, 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Discuss  two  major  views  toward  advertising.  -  : 

a- 
b. 

Describe  three  kinds  of  advertising.  *  ' 

a.  •.  ■  s 

b.  . 

c.  ; 

Place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  the  person  who  ultimately  pays  fo|  advertising. 

 a.  Salesman 

 b.  Consumer 

 c.  Local  merchar|ij/i^ 

Name  three  problems  enc6untered  by  consumers  when  attempting  .to  Sfjend; 
money  wisely  for  goods  and  services.  .  ,  \ 

,  *" — 

b. 
c. 

Name  the  basic  elements  of  a  contract.  ' 


Discuss  two  types  of  warranties, 
a. 


92-D 


14. 


List  four  major  sources  of*  consumer  protection. 

C.  ^ 


\ 
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ANSWERS  to  TEST 


1 

i 

a. 
b. 

A 

7 

«» 

10 

• 

f^ 

X 

c. 
d. 

6 

•7 
/ 

• 

e. 

2  ' 

f. 

5 

% 

g- 

9 

• 

h. 

1 

• 

i. 

3 

8 

2. 

a. 

Values 

b. 

Goals 

.  c. 

^eeds^ 

>< 

'  d.  ' 

Wants 

3. 

a. 

Tangible 

^Food 

2) 

Clothing 

Shelter 

Intangible 

* 

2) 

Love 
Security 

3)  Self-realization 

4)  *      Need  for  new  experiences^ 


iiS^K^^HI;^!^**  .7V^(4<)«i^ 


a.  Between  wants  and  he§ds 

b.  ^   Between  one  product  and  another  of  the  same  kind 

c.  Between  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  products 

d.  Between  spending,  money  now  or  saving  it 
To  sell  goods  and  services  for  the-  advertiser 
Discussion  «^Ptpu Id  includeV^ 

a..    Stimulaft%  consumer  demand  through  obtaining: 


/ 


1i)       Wider  acceptance  and  greater  use  of  products  not  yet  universally 
used    *  ^  ^  -       ' ,  \ 

2)       Greater  use  of  products  already  widely  used 

.  .  ^  •  3)       Wider  acceptance  of  a  commodity  by  consumers  yvho  have  not 
J  used  it 

b.  ,  Educate  prospective  consumers  regarding: 


\ 


1)  Personal  benefits  and  satisfactions  derived  from  using  a  particular 
product  * 

2)  Various  uses  of  a  product 

.  *  *3)  '    Merits  of  a  particular  brand  or  make 

c.  ^  ^Irtfoxm  consumers  a6ouW>^  prockictsj^^developm^ts-t^^presenlt  produdtsr 

'and  changes  in  fashions  and  customs  '  J    ^  '  ' 

d.  Maij^in  cqntact  with  consumers  who,  vyithout  advertising,  may  never  know 
ii  product  is  available 

e.  Stress  exclusive  features  and  important  advantages  of  a  product 

f.  Build  consumer  preference  for  a  particular  brand  of  product,  thus  resultina 
in  a  price  above  competitive  brands  .4r^ 

g>»    Develop   large-scale  distribution,  thus  making  possible  low-cost  mass 
production  ^ 

h.  Establish  a  trade  name  slogan  or  product  image 

jf.  Create  goodwill  -and  develop  consumer  respect  for  the  firm 

j.  Obtain  a  list  of  prospectivepustomers  and  prepar^  the  way  ,for  salesmen 

k.  Obtain. a  larger  share  of  the  ^business  available 

I.  Promote  the  use  of  one  class  of  product  .  ^ 
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7.  Any  five  of  the  following:  , 

a.  Study  advertisements  contihuaHy  to  \eafn  about  new  products  and  services, 
improvements,  and  developments;  learn  to  recognize  trademarks,  brand 
names,  and  both  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  the  commodities  you 
want;  use  advertisements  as  a  source  of  information 

b.  Discover  the  kind  of  appeal  used  in  an  advertisement-emotional  or 
reason-why;  this  knowledge  will  help  you  in  using  the  advertisements  wisely  " 
in  making  consumer  choices  . 

c.  Look  for  statements  indicating  the  quality  of  the  product  advertised;  if 
the  advertisement  is  not  adequate,  seek  <more  information  from 
manufacturer  or  retailer^ 

d.  Do  not  be  mfluenced  by  absurd  apd  itieaningless  statemerUs^or  implications 
"  in  advertisements;  many  of  them  an^^T^  complimentary  to  one's  intelligence 

e.  Evaluate  with  great  care  testimonials  used  in  advertisements;  ordinarily  an 
advertising  testimonial  is  of  little  value  ' 

.5,f.  ■  Search  for  informative  statements  that  explain  the  essential  features  of  a 
^       product-specifications,  standards,  and  performance 

g.  Develop^a  pattern  to  follow  in  analyzing  advertisements;  become  an  efficient 
and  wise  consumer  by  forming  analytical  habits  for  evaluating 
advertisements 

( 

8.  Discussion  should  include: 

a.     Critics  outlojpk  of  advertising: 

1.       Promotes  brand-switching  rather  than  increasing  totalfdemand  and 
is  an  economic  waste 


Increases'  th^  pr^ices^f  jgodds^  i 
3/      Promotes  wasteful  obsolescence 


4.  Appeals  tooi  much  to  emotions  rather  than  to  reason 

5.  Controls  the  press 

6.  Often  in  ppor  taste  ahd  needs  improvement  M 
b.     Supporters  opinion  of  advertising  * 

1.  Increases  total  demand 

2.  Qften  maizes  lower  prices  possible        '  • 

3.  Enhances  ecoiromic  arid  individual  freedom  by  allowing  consumers 
the  right  of  "unfecqnomical"  obsolfescenpe 

4r       Frees  the  press  from  political  control 

5.       Can  and  should  be  improved 


V 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Consumer  advertising- Advertising  for  the  ultimate  cons^er,  or  the  person  ^ 
who  buys  for  personal  or  household  use,  not  for  a  business  of-a  profession  t 

Primary  advertising-  Advertising  that  stresses  the  benefits  of  a  certain  class 
or  type  of  product  rather  than  particular  brands  of  that  product 


Selective  advertising 
1. 


J 


2. 


Advertising  which  attempts  to  persuade  consumers  generally  to 
buy  one  brand  rather' than  another  ^ 

This  is  the  type  most  frequently  addressed  to  consumers 


Any  three  of  the  foljpwing; 

a.  Does  the  product  or  service  ac^equately  meets  his  needs? 

b.  How  can  he  know  the  quality  of  the  product  or  service?  / 

i 

c.  How  can  he  be  certain  that  the  price  is  fair  and  reasoha|le? 

d.  How  should  he  react  to  salesmen? 


■3 


a.  There  must  be  an  offer  and  accepjafice 

b.  The  parties  must  be  compej^fJt 

c.  The  purpose  or  subject  of  the;agreement  must* be  legal 


.^d.    There  mu^£  b^^  consideration 
tg.  .  "The  agreement  must  be  in  proper  legal  form 
Discussion  should  include:    ,  ^ 

a.  " '  Express 

*    1)       A  definite  statement  of  fact  about  a  product  ; 
2)       A  written  guarantee 

b.  Implied. 

1)  The  buyer  rightfully^  expects  the  article  purchased  to  serve  its 
purpose 

2)  There  ii^no  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  product  j 

a.  Consumer-sponsored  services 

b.  Professional  associations 


O  ■ 
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f  X.     Businesses,  associations,  and  independent  testing  and  certifying  agencies  • 
d.    Government  agencies  and  acts 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 
ONIT  I 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  identify  bones  used  in  meat 
identification  and  describe  color  characteristics  of  various  meats.  The  student  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  tender  and  less  tender  cuts  of  meats  and  match  names  of 
common  commercial  cuts  of  meats  to  bones  found  in  the  animal.  This  knowledge  will 
be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  th6  unit  test'.   "   -  —  - 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Define  the  term  meat  identification,, 

2.  Match  terms  associated  with  meat  identification  to  the  correct  definition. 

3.  Discuss  irj  writing  the  purposes  of  knowing  how  to    identify  meats. 

4.  ^ .  Lis^  four  types  of  comrfion  meat.  .     ,  ; 

0 

5.  Name  the  four  components  of  meat. 

%     6.       Qescribe  in  writing  color  characteristics  of  beef,  veal,  pork  ,and  lamb. 

7.  Identify  five  bones  used  in  meat  identification. 

8.  '    Identify  the  eight  Basic  wholesale ^uts'oT  meat.^  ^       -         '^.^^  I  f  ^ 

9.  Identify  the  Seven  basic  retail  cuts  of  meat. 


^  ^ 


10^   ^  Cla?sify  five  boner  of  meat  ffito  ISntfer^nd  le^  ^n^r^cv^rZ     ^\  f  " 

11.       Match  names  of  common  comq0^«5cial  cuts  of  meats  to  five  bones  found 
in  beef,  pork,  and  lamb.  ^ 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 
UNIT  I 

4 

♦  .    SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


I.  Instructor:  V  ^  ' 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 
.B.    Provide  students  with  inforrnatipn  and  assignment  sheetsi 

C.  Make  transpar6r1ciea. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E>    Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Arrange  field  trip  to  a  grocery  store  to  allow  students  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  different  colors,  bones,  and^cuts  involved  in  meats  identification. 

V 

G.  Give  test.  w       .  j 

II.  Student:  ^.         ^  .  . 
A!    Read  Cobjectives. 

B.  ^  Study^  information  sheet.  ^ 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets  .  , 


f   pi,-       y~    '  -      .  .  -         f     "  ^ 


D.  '  Participate  in  field  trip*-  4 


\     E.    Take  tesi. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Included  inuhis  unit: 


i 


A.  ObjectS/jes 

B.  Inforjtiation  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters 

1,  TM  1"Bones  Used  in  Meat  Identification 

2.  TM  2--The  Eight  Basic  Wholesale  Cuts  of  Meat 


ERIC 


V 
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'       3.       TM  3"The  Seven  Basic  Retail  Cuts  of  Meat    ^  ' 
4.     ,TM  4"Tender  and  Less  Tender  Cuts  of  Meat 
•  D.  *  Assignment  sheets 

1,       Assignment,  Sheet  #1-Location  and  Structure  of.  Wholesale  Cuts 
»2.       Assignment  Sheet  #2-Sources  of  Common  Commercial  ^uts 

E.  Answers  to  assignment  sheets 

F.  Test 

G.  Answers  to  test     '  -  • 
II.  References: 

^A^McDermott,  Irene  E.,.Madel  B.  Trilling  and  Florence  Williams  Nicholas. 
-Food  for  Modern  Living.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  J.  8.  Lippincott 
^ompany,  1967.  •  '  ^ 

B.  Shank,  Dorothy  E.,  Natalie  K.  Fitch,  Pauline  A.  Chapmap,  arirf  Mary 
Suzanne  Sickler.  Guide  to  Modern'  Meals.  5t.,  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster 
Division,  McGravv-Hill  Book  ^ompany,  1970. 

ML    Additional  materPals  ^  *  1  '  ^ 

'  A.  Pamphlets 

1.       Lessons  on  Meat 

Z       101  Meat  Cuts       1  ^  *  I 


,       ^    WO^TEr  Order'^ine  above  from:         National  Livestock 'and  Meat  Board 
t  i'  -      t     ,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue 

^  '  ''ti:'       v:.  Ll  -    V    >  ^      i  C'^'^^a^'  .60603)  '  " 

3!      Martha  Logan's  Meat  Handi-Book.  Swift- and  Company,  1968. 
B.    Filmstrips-A/o^y  to  Buy  Meat,  Part  I  and  II.  Swift  and  Company. 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 
UNIT  I 

^  .  INFORMATION  SHEET  ■ 

*  * 

I.    Meat  identification-The  identification  of  cuts  of  meats  by  observing  the  physical 
characteristics  of  meats  ^ 

Jl.    Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Cut-A  portiori'^f  meat  specified  by  the  consumer 

B.  Beef-Meat  of  mature  cattle,  usually  six  months  of  age  or  more 

C.  Veai-Resergbles  beef  cuts  in  shape  but  are  only-l/S  to  1/2  the  size  because 
veal  is  from  small,  immature  cattle,  usually  six  months  of  age  or  less 

D.  Lamb-Meat  of  y^ung  sheep  less  than  a  year  old;  darker  red  than  veal  and 
the  cuts  are  even  smaller  *  f  ^ 

Jr.'  • 

E.  •  Mutton-Meat  of  mature  sheep,  over  one  year  old 

F.  Pork-Meat  of  hogs,  usually'  around  seven  months  of  age 

G.  Lean-Muscle  fibers  which  carry  the  vitamins,  minerals,  and  protein 

H.  Connective  tissue-Creamy  white,  threadlike  strands  that  bind  the  muscle 
fibers  in  little  bundles,  and  the  muscle,  to .  the  bone 

I.  Fat-Surrounds  the  car/:ass  of -the  animals  just  beneath  the  skin 

^    .  i  1      '*  ^ 

J.     Bone-IThe.part  of  the  meat  that  is  not  usually  eaten  *  .        ^    ^  * 

K/  Steakf-Larger  cuts  of  meat  one  ihch  or  less^in  thickness  i> 

L.    Chop-Smaller  cuts  of  meats  one  inch  or  less  in  thickness 

M.    Roast-Cuts  ot  meats  usually  two^nches  or 'more  in  thickness 

(fslOTE:  Roast  take  longer  periods  of  time  to  prepare  than  do  steaks  and 
chops.)  • ' 

N.    Variety  meats-Edible  parts  of  animals  other  than  skeletal  rtiuscles  which 
include  various  organs  and  parts  such  ''as  tongue,  feet,  liver,  kidney, 
'  sweetbreads,  brains,  heart,  and  jowls -  (in  hogs) 

0.    Tender  cuts--The  least  exercised  portions  of  the  animal  usuaify  located  along, 
the  backbone  and  upper  ribs  '  • 

P.'    Less  tender  cujs-^he  most  exercised  portions  of  the  animal  3epending,upon  <- 
age'  and  condition  of  the  animal   '  .  . 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  *;  ^ 

Q.    Wholesale  cuts -Large  pieced  of  meat  that  are  to  be  divided  into  smaLfer 
retail. -cuts  .  . 

R.    Retail  cuts-Small  cuts  of  meat  that  are  ready  'for  consumpft 

S.     Marbling- Intermingling  of  fat  throughout  the  lean 

Purposes  of  knowing  how  to  identify  meats 


A.  Meat  is  the  center  of  the  menu 

^  ^  -  \ 

B.  Meat  is  the  food  in  the  diet  around,  which  meals  are  planned,  prepared, 
and  served  •               .               '              "  . 

C.  Meat  supplies  ^  large  proportion,  of  the  food  nutrients  essential  to 'good 
health  ,  *  * 

D.  Wise  buymanship  of  meats  ,         -  \ 

E.  *  Proper  cooking  of  meats 

Four  types  of  common  meats  *  , 

A.  Beef  ,  '^W^^       -  ^  • 

'^^         ^  \  t  ,  ' 

B.  Veal 

•     *        -.  » 
Lamb     ^       '  .       /    '  . 


Components l)f  meafe^  ^  '  ,  -1  ^ 
A-    Lean  .      .  'j.;  .-m-'^- j  ; 


B.  Connective  tissue  •  t 

C.  Fat  .         •  ' 

D.  Bone  ,   '  ^ 

Color  characteristics 

(NOTE:  Ideal  cuts -are  described.) 

A.  .  Beef 

Tf       Bright,  cherry  red 

2.       Firm,  cfreamy  white  fat 


t  .  H.E.  II  -  7-E 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


■    B.  Veal 

1.  Pale,^  rosy  beige  *    .  i 
^      2.       Small  amount  of  pinkish  white  fat  * 

C.  Lamb 
'     1.       Dar(^  pink  to  light  red 

2.  Smooth  covering  of  pinkish  white  fat 

D.  Pork. 

1.  Grayish  pink*  with  firm  and  fine  , texture 

2.  Very  white  fat 
^^(NOTE.:  Pork  tat  is  the  source  of  lard.) 

,  VIM.  Bon^s  used  in  mefet  identification  (Transparency  1) 

A.  T-bone 

'  B.     Rib, bone .  ,  '  •  • 

C.  Wedge  bona      '  .  ' 

D.  Round  bone  , 

E.  Blade  bone         *  «  '  • 

J  *  i 

j  VIM.    Basic  wholesale  cuts  or  meat  (Trahsparency  2) 

/  A.    Shoulder  or  chuck 

B.  Rib  or  hotel  rack 

C.  Loin  or  shqrt  loin 

D.  Sirloin  or  hip 

E.  Leg,  round,  or  ham  , 

F.  Shank  and  brisket 

G.  Short  plate 
.  H  FJank 

(NOTE:  The  names  of  the  cuts  differ  among  the  types  of  animals,  but  these 
.    are  basic  to  all  animals.). 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

# 

Basic  retail  cuts  of  meat  (Transparency  3) 

A.  Blade  , 

B.  Rib  ^ 

C.  Loin 

*D.  ^Sirloin  « 

Ei     Leg,  round,  orjiam. 

F.  Breasj,  brisket,  and  short  plate 

G.  Arm 

(NC  c:  The  names  of  the  cuts  differ  among  the.ac^im^ls,  but  these  are  basic 
for  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork.)  '  ^^    ^  ^ 

Tender  and  less  tender  cuts  of  meat  (Tlansparency  4)  , 

(NOTE:  tenderness  of  the  meat  will  influence  the  cooking  method  ,to  be  used.) 

A.  T'Bone 


1.  Beef- tender 

2.  Pork-tender  ^ 

3.  Lamb-tender 

B.  Rib  bone 

'  ,       1.  Beef-tender 

2.  Pork-tender 

3.  l^amb-tender 

C.  Wedge  bone 

1.'     ,  Beef-tender . 
'2.     ,  Pork-tender 
3.  Lamb-tender 


4.  «. 
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D.  Round  bone 

1.  Beef-less  tender 

2.  Pork-tender 

3.  Lamb-tender 

E.  Blade  bone 

1.  Beef-less  tender 

2.  Pork-less  tender 
3«       Lamb-less  vt^nder 

XI.  .Common  commercial  cuts 
A.  T-Bone 

1.  Beef 

a.  T-Bone  steak  , 

b.  Porterhouse  steak 

c.  Club  steak 
.    .  2.  Pork 


a.  Loin  chop  :         '    ;  :    ,         *         .  ,  -        ^  « 

b.  Loin  roast  ^  ,  •  ^  '  ^ ;  - 
Lamb                *  - 

a.  Loin  chop  . 

b.  English  chop  ^  ^ 


Rib  bone 
1.  Beef 

a.  Rib  steak 

b.  Rib  roast 

c 


0 

ERIC 


(NOJE:  Sometimes  called  standing  rib  roastj 
Rolled  rib  roast  '     ^  * 
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INFORMATION  SHE.ET 

^  if' 


Pork 


4 


"   a.  Rib'^chop, 
b.    -Rib  roast 
,  3.    ,  Uamb 
•  •     \,   a-     Rib  chop 
b.     Rib  roast 
C.    Wedge  bone 
1;  .Beef 

a.  .    Sirloin  steak  u 

b.  Top. sirloin  steak 


z 


a  Pin  bone  sirloin  steaks  ' 
'  Porr  '  ^  .  ^ 

a.  Sirloin  chop 

b.  ^.irloin  roast         *  ^ 
Lamb  ^ 


j   ^  a.     Sirloin  chop 
^'  b.  '  Sirlom  roast 


D;   flound  bone 


1.     ^  Beef  '. 

a.  '  Round  steak '  - 

'      '   '  '  ' 

'  b.    Top  round  steak 

•    '  ,  / 

c.  Bottom  round  steak  , 

d.  Arm  roast 
t  Pork 

a.  Fresh  ham'  steak 

b.  Smoked  ham  center  slice 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

c.     Fresh  ham'  roast 
^d.     Smoked  ham  roast 
e.     Arm  roast 
-3.—     Lamb-^  — 
a.     Leg  chop  (steak) 

i 


b.     Lamb  leg,  sirloin  half 

(NOTE:  Other  less  common  cuts  are  the  center  leg,  Ffenched  leg, 
and  the  American  J^g.) 


E.     Blade  bone 


Beef  ^ 

a.  Blade  pot-roast  .  / ' 

(NOTE:  Sometimes  called  chuck  roastj 

b.  Blade  steak 
Pork 

a.  Fresh  picnic  shoulder 

b.  Smoked  .picnic  shoulder 

c.  Boston  shoulder 

(NOTE:  Boston  shoulder  is  sometimes  called  Boston  butt.) 

d.  Blade  steak 


3.  Lamb 

a.  Blade  chop 

b.  Square  cut  shoulder 
F.     Other  common  commercial  cuts 

1.       Rump      ,      .    I  -  ^  - 


2.   '   Pikes  peak  roast  (hLel  of  round) 


12-E 


iMformation  sheet 

f 

^     3.  Sirloin  tip 

4.  Rib  eye  . 

s 

5.  Tenderloin 

(NOTE:  Veal  and  beef  are  similar,  therefore,  vesi  is  not  listed.) 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 

UNIT  I  J        '  . 

"       *  « 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1"L0CA'CI0N  AND  STRUCTIJRE' ^ 
OF  WHOLESALE  CUTS  ^  \ 

Locate  the  eight  basic  wholesale  cuts  of  meat  on  the  following  carcass  diagram.  Using 
your  pencil,  divide  the  carcass  into  the  wholesale  cuts  and  label.  .v  .  . 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2--S0URCES  OP  COMMON  COMMERCIAL  CUTS 

Do  the  following  commercial  cuts  come  from  beef,  pork,  or  lamb?  Indioate^your  responsg(s)^ 
by  placing  a  "B"  for  beef,  "P"  for  pork,  of  "b"  for  lamb^to  the  le^ft  of  each  cut  of~ 
meat.  Some  cuts  may  apply  to  nriore  than  one  kind  of  meat. 

^  .  1.  _  _v   Rib  steak 

2.   Ham  steak 

3.    Loin  chop  ^ 

4.    Blade  pot-roast 

5.   Sirloin  roast 

6.  •     Ham  roast 

»  * 

7.   €lub  steak 

8.  ■   Blade  chop 

9.    T-Bone  steak  * 

10/  Picnic  shoulder  -  >        I  ~ 


11.    Rib  roast 

12.  •   Round  steak 

13.  '    English  chop  ^ 

14.    Boston  butt 

15.   Porterhouse  steak 

16.   ^  Sidoin  steak 

17.    Blade  steak 

is.    Sirloin  chop 

19.    Leg  chop 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  ASSiGNMENT  SHEETS 


Assignment  Sheet  #1 
Qhuck 


Fore  Shank 


Brisket 


Short  Plate 


Round 


Assignment  Sheet  #2 

1.  B 

2.  ?' 

f^p^^^  -^-"^  ^ 


4. 

B 

5. 

L,  P 

P 

7. 

B 

8. 

L 

9. 

B  ' 

10. 

P 

11. 

12. 

■13.. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19? 
20. 


B.  U  P 
B 

\ 

L  ! 

P 

B 

B  ^ 
B,  P 
L,  P 

"i. 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 
UNIT  I 


TEST 


Derine  the  Herm  "meat  identificatton.'* 


Z    ^nVTatch  the'telVTis  on  the  righl  'to  the  correct  definition. 


a. 

Edible  parts  of  animals  other 

1.  ' 

Cor  " 

than  skeletal  muscles  which 

t- 

include  various  organs  and 

2. 

Wholesale  cut 

parts  such  as  tongue,  feet. 

1 

• 

liver,  kidney)  sweetbreads,  • 

■3. 

Steak 

brains,  hear!,  and  bwls 

I 

\ 

4. 

Larnb 

b 

Smallpr  nit<;  nf  mpat<;  nnp  inrh 

or  fess  in  thickness 

5. 

Chop 

c. 

The  part  of  the  meat  that  is 

6.' 

Bone 

not  usually  eaten 

7 

iviution 

Mpat  nf  hnfK    ij<:ij?)II\/  arnunrl 

seven  month§  of  age 

8. 

Roast 

e. 

A  portion  of  meat  specified 

9. 

Fat 

by  the  consumer 

10. 

Ledn 

f. 

Resembles  beef^cuts  in  shape 

but  are  only  1/3  to  1/2  tlie 

•11. 

Retail  cuts 

size"  because*  it  is  from  small. 

immature  cattle,  u^j^y  six 

12. 

Veal 

months  Of  age  or  les^ 

13. 

Pork 

g. 

Surrounds  the  carcass  of  the 

animals  just  beneath  the  ,skin 

14. 

>  Variety  meats 

h. 

Larger  cats  of  meat  ofe  inch 

15.  ■ 

Tender  cuts  ^ 

'or  less  in  thickness            ^  ^ 

16. 

Connective  tissue 

i. 

Creamy  white,  threadlil^e  * 

strands  that  (binds  the  muscle 

17. 

Marbling 

fibers  in  little  bundles,  and 

the  muscle-  to  the  bone 

18. 

Less  tender  cuts 

j. 

Muscle  fibers  which  carry  the 

19. 

Beef 

vitamins,  minerals,  and  protein 
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k.  Meat  of  young  sheep  less  than 
a  year  old;  darker  red*  than  veal 
and  the  duts  are  even  smaller  * 


 Ijjeat  of  mature  cattid,  lisuaJly 

§ix  months  of  age  c^r  more 

'     .    m.  Meat  of  mature '  sheep  oyer  one  year 
old 


1 


 ^n.  Large  pieces  of -meat  th^t^a 

,*  to  be  divided  into  smaller^  '  | 

retail  cuts 

 o.*  The  least  exercised  portions 

'  -      pf  the  animaf  usually  along  * 
*  the  backborfe  and  upper  rib 

Cuts  of  meat  u3uaHy  two  ^  '  > 

4  ,    ,    '  inches  or  mori.in  thickness 

 q.  The  most  Exercised 'pactions  of     ,  ^  *f 

_   ^    ^.     ^'^  the  animal  depending  upon  the  age        •  ' 
%  and,  condition      the  ^ijimal      >  ^ 

J*  r.  Small  cuts,  of  meat  that  ace  ready 

'      for  consumption 


_s.   Intermingling  qf^  fat  ihroughout  the 
tean  \ 


4,'^-^  •  ~  R'^^y^  'P  3 i'^91^l!:?9riP\.]the_Pujposef  how  to^ideptify  me^ts. 


^4.v  '  '  List  tdtir  types  of  ilomqjpa  meat; 


c. 
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Name  the  four  components  of  meat. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Describe  the  color  characteristics  of: 

a.  Be^f   "  '  ^  -  - 

b.  Veal  ^  [  ,^   \ 

c.  Lamb        '  .  - 

d.  Pork 


7.     '  Identify  the  five  bones  used  in  meat  identification,  . 


6, 


1  s) 


a.. 


b.. 


d.. 


e.. 


8.       Identify  the  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of  meat  by  matching  the  correct  term 
to  the  location  of  the  cut. 


\ 


TRIG 


3/^ 


WHOLESALE 


Shoulder  or  chuck 
Leg,  round  or  ham 
Loin  or  short  loin 
Shank  ^and  brisket 
Blank 

Rib  or  hotel  rack 
Short  plate 
Sirloin  or  hip 


RETAIL 

Rib 
Armv 
Blade 


^  blade 

\^   Leg,  round  or  ham 
:,  brfskeV^i 


~  >Loin 
Breast 
Sirloin 


id  short  plate 


Classify  the  five  bcjnes  of  meat  into  tender  and  less  tender  cuts  by  circfing  the' 
less  tender  cuts.  * 


Beef 


Veal 


Pork 


Lamb 


Match  ^e  names  of  the  common  commercial*  cuts  of  meat  on  the  right  to  the 
five  borfes  found  in  beef,  pork,  and  lamb. 


Beef 


a.  T-lione 


b.  Rit)  bone 

c.  Wedge  bone 


^d.  Round  bone 
e.  Blade  bone 


Pork  ' 


_f.  ,  J-bone 
g.  Rib  bone 


J  7. 

-a 


Round  steal^  • 
Sirloin  steak 
Blade  steak 
Porterhouse  steak 
English  chop 
Rjb  roast ' 

I 

Picnic  shoulder 
Flank  s^ak^ 


31^ 


i4 
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Lamb 


hAWedge  bon^ 
i.  Round  bone 
j.    Blade  bone 


k.  T-bone 
I.    Rib  bone 
_m.'lA/edge  .bone 
n.  Round  bone 
o.  Blade  bone 
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8  ■ 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15.-, 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Ribi  chop 
Ham  roast 
Sirloin  roast 
Loin  chop 

• 

Leg  chop  , 
Rib  roast 

Square  cut  shoulder 
Loin  chop 
Porterhouse  steak 
Sirloin  chop 

•  0 


\ 


r 
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MEATS  IDENTIFICATION 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1 

The  identification  of  cuts 

meats.  ^ 

(  ^ 

2. 

a. 

1 A 

b. 

5 

c. 

6  • 

d. 

13 

e. 

1 

• 

f. 

12 

9 

3 

/ 

i. 

16 

j- 

10  ' 

* 

In. 

A 

1. 

19  . 

m. 

7 

n. 

2 

0. 

15 

/ 

p. 

q. 

p  18 

r. 

11 

s. 

17 

Discussion  migH^  include:    '   -         -  .  „     ^  ~  .„  _ 

a.  Meat  is  the  center  of  the  menu   '  *   '       '  ■ 

b.  Meat  is  the  food  in  the  diet  around  which  meals  are  planned,  prepared 

\  and  served  ,  '  •  '  .  ^ 

c.  *•  Meat  supplies  Valarge  proportion  of  the  food  nutrients  essential  to  good 

health  ^ 


'  34-E 


d.  Wise  buymanship  of  meats 

e.  ^  Proper  cooking  of  meats 
a.  •  Beefc 


i 


Bp:i--bright,  cherry  red  with  firm,  creamy  white  fat 
Veal-pale ,  rosy  beige  with  pinkish  white  fat 

c.  Lamb-dark  pink  to  light  red  with^  sfn^h-covering  of  pinkish  white  fat 

d.  Pork-grayish  pink  with  very  white  fat 

a.  T-bone    /  ^  • 

I  • 

b.  '  R»ib  bone 

r 

a-  '  Wedge  <bbne  ^  ^  •  * 

d.  Round  bone 

e.  Bl^de  bone  •  '  *  * 

a.  Blade  ^ 

b.  Rib  ^     .  ' 

c.  Loin 

d.  Sirloin  .  ,   ^  ^ 

^e.     Arm       •  •  ^ 

f.  Breast,  brisket,  and  ^ort  pl^te  .  *        .  o 

g.  Leg,  round  or  Kam 


hy/^  Shoulder  or  chuck 
0  '      ,  . 


/ 
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i.  Rib  or  hotel  rack 

j.  Loin  or  short  loin 

k/  Sirloin  or  hip 

I.  Leg,  round  or  ham 

m.  Flank  \ 


n.    Short  plate 

o.    Shank  'and  brisket 


c.  2 

'  d.  1 

e.  3 

f.  12 

g.  9 

h.  ,  11 

j.  -7  ^' 

k.  16 

I.  14 
m.  -17 

n.  13 
ro.  •  15' 
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NUTRITION  OF  MEATS 
UNIT  l| 

*  -  A   -        .  ^ 

TERMINAl  OBJECTIVE 

.  After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  reasons  for  studying  ^ 
the  nutrftion  of  meats  and  s^ate  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  meats  in  our 
diets.  The  student  should  Be  able  to  name  the  nutrients  and  the  function  of  those  nutrients 
found  in  meats.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percerrt  on  the 
unit  test.  #  |  * 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After'completion  of^this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  I     Match  terms  associated  with  nutrition  of  mea^s  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  .    Name  three  reasons  for  studying  the  nutrition  of  meats.- 

3.  Discuss  reasons  for  the  importance  of  meats  in  ^our  diets. 

4.  List  two  (disadvantages  of  too  much  meat  in  the  diet. 

5.  _  ..Name  tenjiutrj^Qjs^fpuruJ  in  mpats..   •   ^        -  " 

6.  Match  the  ten  nutrients  found  in  meats  to  their  function. 

7.  Select  reasons  for  including  liver  in  the.  diet. 

8.1  Demonstrate  the  ability  *to  %elect  one  cut  of  meat  and  collect  as  much 
information  as  possible  concerning  the  dietary  contributions  it  makes  to 
the  body.  '  ♦  , 


ERIC 
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'  NUTRITION  OF  MEATS 
UNIT  II 


"^"T  -■     SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

'  \ 

Instructor:  '  ^  . 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets.- 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

&■ 

D.  Discb'ss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  : 

^  -  -   «a 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Use  the  students  assignment  sheets  to  lead  discussion  in  comparing  the 
quantities  and  kinds  of  nutrients  found  in  different  cuts  of  meats.  Allow 
students  to  draw  conclusions  on  the  merits  of  some  meats  over  other  meats 
for  specific  nutritional  needs.  /. 

G.  Give  test. 

Students:     ,  ...  ^, 

A.  pfead^o^ctives.  *  ^ 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Cise  the  assignment  sheet  to  participate  in  class  discussion  where  comparisons  ^ 
are  made  for  different  cuts,  ani  kindis  of  meat. 

E.  Take  test. 

'  -  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

included  in  this  unit: 

A.  ^Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet  v 


J 


Transparency  masters 


1. 


TM  '  1  "Nutrients  Fopnd  in  Meats 


2. 


TM  2--Functions  of  Nutrients 


Di    Assignment'Sheet  #1--Selecting  Dietary  Information  About  Meats 


References: 

A.  White,  Ruth  Bennett.  Food  and  Your  Future,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972. 

B.  Shank,  Dorothy'  E.,  Natalie  K.  Fitch,  Pauline  A.  Chapman,  and  Mary 
Suzanne  Sickler.  Guide  to  Modern  Meals,  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970. 

C.  McDermott,  Irene  E.,  Mabel  B.  Trilling,  and  Florence  Williams  Nicholas. 
Food  for^  Modern  Living.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1967.  '  -        '  . 


D.  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board.  Lessons  on  Meat  36  South  Wabash 
'  Avenue,  Chicago, -Illinois,  60603,  1964. 

E.  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board.  Meat  Manual,  Identification,  Buying 
and  Cooking,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60603. 


E. 


Test 


Answers  to  test 
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NUTRITION  OF  MEATS 

^"^'^  "  BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE. 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

T.    Terms  and  definitions  ~T      ^^"^^"^^^  " 

*** 

A.  Nutrients  -Substances  m  food  that  furnish  body  fuel,  provide  materials  for 
the  building  and/or  maintenance  of  body  tissue,  and  act  to  regulate  body 
processes 

B.  Function-What  3  nutrient  does  for_lhe  body 

-  -  * 

^'C.     Minerals  -Nutrients  which  build  and  repair  all  parts  of  the  body  and  regulate  ' 
'    »     bocly  processes 

D.  Vitamins -Nutrients  needed  for  maintaining  health,  promoting  growth  and 
regulating  body  processes 

E.  Protein-Nutrient  which  builds  and  repairs  body  tissues 
II.  "Reasons  foV  studying  the  nutrition  of  meats 

A.  Popularity  of  meats 

B.  Nutrients  found  in  meats 

C.  Buying  of  meats 

III.    Reasons  for  the  importance  of  meats^m"QUJ^  diets 

A.  '   Contains  many  nutrients 

B.  Almost  completely  digested  . 

(NOTE:  Approximately  96  to  98  percent  of  meat  is  utilized  by  the  body.)" 

C.  ^v'P'romote  growth  and  give  strength  *  .  ^ 

^   ^  D.    Help  older  people  to  maintain  vigor 

(NOTE:  Because  of  its  appearance,  aroma,  and  flavor,  a  properly  cooked  piece  , 
of  meat, has  universal  appetite  appeal.  This  is  important  because  palatable  food 
stimulates  the  flow  of    the  digestive  juices  and  thus  aids  in  digestion.  Meals 
which  include  meat  give  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  well-being  -and  put  off 
(hunger  for  a  longer  period  than  meals  without  meat.) 


'   -       •  i 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

Disadvantages  qf  too  much  meat  in  the  diet 

A.  Cost 

(NOT^:  A  large  portion  of  the 'food  budget  is  spent  on  meat.) 

B.  Nutritional  weakness 

(NOTE:!  Meats  are  low  in  calcium  and  vitamin  C,  and  with  the  exception 
of  liver,!  are  low  in  vitamin  A.) 

C.  Contain  nighly  saturated  fats 
Nutrients  found  in  meats  (Transparency  1) 


A. 

Protein  \ 

B. 

Fats  ^ 

C. 

Jron 

D. 

Iodine 

'e. 

Phosphorus 

F. 

Copper 

G. 

Vitamin  A 

H. 

Thiamine 

(NOTE:  Thiamine  is  also  caHed  vitamin  B-]  or  "pep"  vitamin.) 
I.  .  Riboflavin 

-  (NOTE:  Riboflavin's  also  called  vitamin  B2.) 
J.     Niacin  v  *^ 

(NOTE:  Niacin  is  also  called  vitamjinr  B3.) 
(NOTE:  Items  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  minerals.  Items  G,  H,  I,  an^  J  are  vitamins.) 
Functions  of  nutrients  found  in  meats  (Transparency  2)  . 
A.    Protein  ^  . 

,1-.       Growth  and  repair  e*^  tissue 

2.  Resistance  to  disease  and  viruses 

3.  .     Provides  mental  alertness  and  helps  personality 
(NOTB:  Protein  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  blood.) 
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^INFORMATION  SHEET 


Fats  J  « 

1.  Supply  warmth  .      _       j    *  / 

2.  '  Supply  energy 

(NOTE:  Fats  are  the  highest  source  of  calories.) 

Minerals 

^1.  Iron 

*  a.     Essential  for  building  red  blood  cells 

■  Combines  with  protein  and  vitamins  to  make  hemoglobin 

^  JZ.^     Iodine-needed  to  make  a  hormone  that  regulates  the  cell's  use 
of  energy 

I3.-  Phosphorus 

  ♦ 

-  — « ^  ^  ^ 

^ -Works  with  calcium  in  proper  formation  of  bones  and  teeth 

b.     Works  with  calcium  for  the  work,  of  musclesland'^proper 
functioning -of  the  nervous  system 

4.       Copper-aids  in  Ihe  utilization  of  iron 

Vitamins 

1.  Vitamin  A 

a.  Proper  growth  and  general  maintenance 

b.  Repair  of  body  tissue 

(NOTE:  Vitamin'  A  is  found  mainly  in  liver.) 

2.  '  Thiamine  ^ 

(NOTE:  Also  called  vitamin  B-i.)  ' 
a.     Promotes  healthy  nervous  system 
'b.     Promotes  good  appetite 
'  c.     Aids  in  qligestion  and  assimilation  of  food 

3.  ^  Riboflavin 

(NOTE:  Also  called  vitamin  62-) 

a.  ,    Helps  maintain  good  vision^  and  healthy  clear  eyes, 
'  b.     Helps  to  maintain  healthy  skin 


4.  Niacin 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


(NOTE:  Also  called  vitamin  B3.) 

a.  Helps  build  and  maintain  skin^and  tongue 

b.  Helps  to  promote  a  healthy  nervous  system 

c.  Aids  in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food' 
L    Reasons  for  having  liver  in  the  diet 

A.  J  Contains  some  quantity  of  almost  every  nutrient  needed  in  the  body 
'<  \nOTE:  "Calcium  is  an  except^ion.) 

'^B.     Richer  than  any  other  food  in  iron,  vitamin  A,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and 
niacin 


    w;r,  Sfts^ 


\ 

\ 


\ 
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Fuiictiohs  of  Nutrien^ 


* .  '7RQTEIN  - 

« 

Growth  and  Repair 
'  ,  of  Tissue . 

•  Blood 
Resistance 
Personality 

Mental  Alertness 


FATS 

Warmth 
Energy 


PHOSPHORUS- 

 r 

Bones  and  Teeth 

Muscles 
Nervous  System 


.  IRON' 

Blood  Cells 

... 

VITAMIN  a' 

.   

Growth 

Repair  Body  Tissue « 
General  Maintenance 


IODINE 
— I — 


COPPER 

— I  


Cell's  Use  of/Energy  '  Utilization  of  Iron 


THIAMrNE 

Nervous  System 
^  Good.  Appetitft,^ 

Digestiori 


IIBOFLAVIN 

Good  Visio; 
Healthy  Skin 


NIACIN 

— r~" 

Skin  and  Tongue         Nervou's  System 
Digestion  / 


TM  2 
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NUTRlflON  OF  MEATS 
UNIT  II  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


^    ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--SeLECTlNG  DIETARY. 


f 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  MEATS 


Using  textbooks  and  other  resource  materials/ select  one  cut  of  meat  and  collect  as  much 
infocmation  as  possible  concerning  the  dietary  contributipns  that  one  serving  makfes  to 
Jhe.body.  ^  *  .  * 

(NOTE:  One  medium  serving  of  boneless  nrreat  is  about  3-4  ounces.)  m 
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NUTRITION  OF  MEATS 
UNIT  II 


TEST 


««sr  COPY 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  correct  definition. 


^a.  Nutrients  which  build  arW 
repair  all  parts  of  the 
body  and  Vegulate  body 
processes 

_b.  Nutrients  needed  for  , 
maintaining  health, 
promoting  growth,  and 
--regulating  body  processes 

c.  What  a"  nutrient  does  for 
the  body 

d.  Substances  in  food  that 
furnish  body  fuel, 
provide  nriaterials  fpr  the- 

^ing  or  maii 
"^f  body  tisj^T  and  act, 
to  regulal^^dvjji^esses 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


Function 
Minergis' 
Protein 
Nutrients 
*  Vitamins 


the  nutrition  of  meats. 

♦ 


portance'of  meats  i q  ^"6^^^  dieta. 


J 


List  two  disadvantages  of  too  much  meat  in  our  diets. 


Name  ten  nutrients  found  in  meats. 


b. 

■  e. 
f. 

g- 

h. 


I. 


j- 


MciCch^  the  ten  nutrient(s)  fpdnd  in  question  5  to  the  fujjction  which  best 
describes  their  use.  More  than  one  nutrfent  may  have  the  same  function.  . 

 ^a.       Growth  amd  repair  of  tissue  ' 


I 


f. 


_b.      JSupply  warmth  and  energy   ^   •  ^ 
c.       Utilization  of  iron       r  ' 
_d.  .    Good  vision  and  healthy  cle^  eyes 
V  Builgl  red  blood  cells       ^  ^ 
Bones  and  teeth 
Healthy  nervous  system 


__h.  '     Regulajes  jcelTs  xise  of  energy 


Select  the  reasons  for  including  liver  in  the  diet  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  space 
to  ..the  left  of  each  correct  statement.  ^ 

,  ^a-  Contains  some  quantity  of  almost  every  nutrient  needed  in'tlTe  body 

>   b.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  vitamin  C  and  calcium.  ' 

 It  is/icher  than  any  other  food  in  iron,  vitamin  A,.thiamine,  riboflavin, 

.      and  niacin. 

'   \   •  •  - 

 Liver  is  richer  than  an^  otKer  food  in  the  amount  of  fat-'and  calories 

it  contain^*   .  *        '  ^ 


■  1 
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Denjonstrate  the  ability  to  select  one  cut  of  meat  and  collect  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  concerning  the  dietary  contributions  it  makes  to  the  body. 

(NOTE.  If  this  h.as  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  tKe  test,  ask, the  instructor 
when  ^he,  aboVe  activity  should  be  completed.)  ,  .       *  ^ 


V 
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NUTRITIi^N  OF  MEATS      :  rftOV  MLABU 

\    UNIT  II  VtoX 


\    UNIT  II 

V 

ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


c.  1 

d.  4 

e.  3 


> 

2.  a.  '  Popularity  of  meats 
\  ^^r~^b.,    Nutrients  fodnd  in  meats 

\  ^  c.     Buying  of  meats 

3.  Some  items  which  might  be  included  are: 


a.  Contains  many  nutrients 

b.  >  Almost  completejy  digested 


Promote  growth  and  give  strength  ( 


d.  *^Help  older  people  to  maintain  yigor  ^ 
Name  any  two  of  the  following. 

a.  Cost  ^ 

b.  Nutritional  weaknesses        *  : 

c.  Contain  highly  saturated  fati^ 

a.  Protein  ^ 

ft  i 

b.  Fats 

c.  Iron  ^  '        0      ^    ^  * 

'":   '  ' 

d.  lodme  . 

e.  Phosphorus  '  •  . 

f.  Copper^* 


56- E 


6. 

0\ 


g.  Vitamin  A        ^  < 

h.  Thiamine 

i.  Riboflavin^ 
j.  Niacin  •  * 
(NOTE:  The^e  may  appear  in -any  order.) 

a.  Protein,  vitamin  A         ^  ^ 

b.  Fats 


c.  Copper 
d:     Riboflavin  ^ 

e.  Iron 

f.  Phosphorus  ^  ' 
Thiamine,  niacin 

h.  Iodine 


7.  . 


8.       Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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^.  CONSUMER  BUYING  OF  MEATS 

*    -  UNIT  III  '  -  ^ 

'  ••  .  ,  % 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 

r  ,    ■  ■  . 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  forms  of  meats,  define 
characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  processed  meats,  arid  list  methods  of  meat  tenderizing. 
The"  student^hou Id  be  able  to  name  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  buying  and 
Storing  meats,  identify  marks  used  in  federal  inspection  and  c^pare  costs  of  meats.  This 
knpwTedge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  ^eighty-five  pefcent  on  the  unit  test. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  . 

'  .  A' 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be'^able  to:  *  ' 

V  ,  1-       Match  the  terms  associated  with  different  forms  of  meats  to  the  correct 
definition.  '  ^  . 

2,  ^  Name  three  forms  of  retail  meats. 

3.  Discuss  in  three  short  paragraphs  characteristics  of  the  three  forms  of  meat. 
-  *       /  '     *  *      "  ^- 

'   4.       List  five  kinds  oj*  processed' meats.  *^  '  *  ,  ' 

,   5.       Define'  each  of '  the_^  fi^e^  kjnds  of  processed  meats^  by  natning  one 
characteristte  of  each.^ 

—   6.       List  three  m6tho'ds  of  tenderizing  fresh  meat£ 

7.  Discuss  Jn  a  short  paragraph  one  com"mercial  method  of  tenderizing  meats. 

8.  Write  five  factors  to  remember  when  buying  meats. 

r 

^   9,       Name  five  factors  to^remerriber  Tti  storing  meats. 
""lO.       Identif^^hreer  mark^-os^d  in  the  federal  inspection  of  meats. 


f 


^ — '^Demonstrate  the  ability  to  compare  costs  of  different  forms  of  meats. 
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CONSUMER  BUYING  OF  MEATS 
UNJT  III 


,  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

i 

I.  ^  Instructor:  ^ 

A.  Provifie  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  student^  with  information  and  assignment  sheets.^ 

C.  Make  transparencies.  , 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Arrange  a  field  trip  to  allow  students  to  complete  the  assignn^ent  sheet 
If  this  is  not  possible,  students  may  complete  this  activity  as  an  outsi 
class  activity.     ■     ^  *         ,  -        -  -  ^ 

(NOTE:  The  instructor  is  urged  to  complete  the  assignment. sheet  alsjc^in 
order  to  facilitate  discussion.)       ^  '  ' 

G.  Lead  class  discussion  on  comparing  costs*  of  different  fornis    of  meats,  i 

H.  Give  test. 

11,    Student:  *  .  "       *  . 

A.  Read  objectives.  .  ' 

\ 

B.  Study  information  sheets. 

C.  ^  Complete  assignment  sheet  and  bring  to  class  for  discussion. 

D.  Participate  in  field  trip,  *   "  ' 


B?  Q^l^s  test. 

'  «  *     .  *    /  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


K    Included  m  this  unit:  .  ,  ^ 

A.  Objectives  .  •             ^            .  ^ 

B.  Information  sheets     ,  *  ' 

C.  Transparency  masters  ; 
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1.  TM  1 -Forms  of  Meats 

2.  tM  2-Processed  Meats 

3.  TM  S-Marks-of  Federal  Inspection  ^ 

D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Selecting  Forms  of  Meat 

E.  Test  x^  ^ 

F.  Answers  to  test 
II.  References: 

A.  White,  Ruth  Bennett.  Food  and  Your  Future.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972.  ^ 

B.  '    Shank,  Dorothy  E.,  Natalie  K:  Fitch,  Pauline  A.  Chapman,  and  Mary 

Suzanne  Sickler.  puide  to  Mode'rn  Meals,  St,  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster 
Division, 'McGraw-Hill  Book.  Company,  1970. 

C.  McDermott,  Irene  E.,  Mabel  B.  Trilling,  and  Florence  Williams  Nichofas. 
Food  for  Modern  ^Living,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  d.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1967.  , 

.   D.  "Medved,  Ev^.  The  World  ot  Food.  Lexington,  Massachusetts:  .Ginn  and 
Company,  1970.^  *      ■  ^ 


III.    Additional  teaching  aid:' Pamphlet 

Meat  and  Poultry,  Wholesome  for  You,  Hom&'-and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  170. 
k       '        U.S.  Department  o'f  Agriculture.  Order  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U^S. 
/  Governrfient  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  _ 
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CONSUMER-BUYING  OF  MEATS 
UNIT  III 


INFORMATION  SHEET  BEST  COPY  AVAILAB^^ 


I.  Terms  and  definitions 

■  m 

A.  Federal  yispection  -lnspection  which  controls  the  sanitary  cpnditions  in  the 
meat  processing  industry  and  sets  up  standards  of  quality  for  meat 

B.  Fresh  meat-Meat  that  is  sold  just  as  it  comes  from  the  animal  without 
any  special  treatment     .  ^       ^  h 

C.  ^    Cured  orieat-  Meat  treated  with  such  materials  as  sugar,  salt,  spices,  certain 

chemicals  and  often  wood  smoke 

D.  Processed  meat-Meats  which  are  sealed  in  containers  for  storagfe 

E.  Tenderizing-Method  used  to  improve  tenderness 

F.  .Enzymes -Organic  substances  that  accelerate  specific  changes  of  material  in^ 

plants  and  animals 

II.  Three  forms  of  retail  meats  (Transparency  1)  ^ 
fK.  Frt 
B.  Cured 

*  C.  Proceed 
ML    Characteristics  of  meats 
JK,  Fresh'^ 

1.    ^  Aged  in  cooling  r^'ms  for  a  short  time  so  ,that  it  bejBomes  more  ^ 
^        •      '  tender  /  . 

Can.  be  "Storedat  refrigerator  temperatures  betweef^35  and  40 
degrees  for^a  few  days  >^  '     /  ^ 


2. 


Can  be  stored  in  refrigerator,  longer  thafi  fresh  meats 
Some  cured  meats  are  completely  cooked  during  curing  process 
Examples:       Ham/ bacon,  ^Canadian  bacon,  corned  beef  ^ 
/Processed  .  . 

1.  '  Usually  cost  'more*per  pound  than  fresh  meats 

2.  Stored  in  air  tight  containers        ^\      r  ^ 
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'    3.       Will  retain  high  quality  for  long  periods  of  .time 
4.     -  Provide  a  wide  selection  of  types  of^eats 
Kinds  ot  processed  meats  (Transparency  2) 

A.  frozen 

B.  Dried 

C.  Canned       •  •  "  ' 

D.  Freeze  dried 

E.  Pid<led       '  ' 
Characteristics  of  processes!  meats 

A.  Frozen  *  • 

1.  IVhay  be  either  cooked  or  uncooked  I 

2.  Require  only  heat  to  defrost  and  then  heat  to  serving  temperature 

,3:  "    All  frozen  meats  are  heFd  for  purchase  in  freezing  chests  in  the 
market     * '  •  »  *  • 

4.       Usually  reffect  the  'eating  preferences  of  a  special  region  ,or 
nationality  group  *  -  , 

B.  Dried  • 

1.  Usually  a  Iqw  grade  meat  or  tough  cut  •  " 

2.  -    Usually  sold  at  a  high  price  per  pound  (compared  to  fresh  and 

other  forms  of  meat) 

/ 

^3.       Cured  in  brine,  dried,  and  thinly  sliced 

f  • 

C.  '  Canned  *  ^       ^  , 

^  FulTy  ^cboked  '     ,  • 

2.  Safe  to  eat  as  long  as  cans  are  air  tight 

3.  Sealed  ^n  container  for  storage  ^ .     v  ^ 

4.  .   ^  Does  not  need  refrigeration  but  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 

Examples:-       Hams,  corned  beef,  Vienna  sausages,- luncheon  meats;  stews, 
:  and  meatballs 

(NOTE:  Those  marked  perishable  should  be  refrigerated.)  y 


/ 
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D.    Freeze  dried 


Meat  is  frozen  and  dehydr-ated  under  yacjjum. 
(NOTE:  This -iDrocess' produces  |  dry  but  porok  product.) 
Meat  retains  shape  and  may  be  rehydrated  by  Racing  in  water 
Mett  is  cooked  as  fresh  meat 
Maintain  good' quality  taste,- texture,  and  color 


12. 

,  4. 
E.  Pickled 

1.       Soaked  in  brine  with  added  spices 
2'.      ^nce  opened,  should  be  sto4d  in  the  refri^erato 
j  Examples:       C^ed  beef  and  pigs  feet 
Method*s  of  tenderizing  fresh  -  meats  ^ 

A.  Breaking  and  softening  the  nfijscle  and  connective  tissues 

1.  Machines  are  used  commercially 

2.  Spiked  hammers  and  hammers  are  used  in  homes 

B.  Tenderizing  powder  or  liquid 

C.  Enzymestnjected  into,  the  vascular  svjstem  of  tfrfe  animal  before  slaughter 
Commercial  methods  x>i  tenderizing  meats 

A.  Tende  rized-cured^ 

.1.       Soaked  in  b'rine  ^  ^ 

2.  Enzymes  are  il^cted  into  the  meat,  carrying  curing  agents 

3.  Enzymes  circulate  through  the  tissues,  making  them  tender,  mois^, 
and  soft  ^  .     •  - 

B.  Tenden^Bf^         into  th?  vascular' system  ,  ^^^^ 

I     '  (NOTE:  One.efxample  of  this  method  is  PRO-TEN  beef.) 

^1.       Papain  juice,  juice  of  papaya  fruit,  is  injected  into  the  live  animal 
2t)-25  minutes  before  slaughter    .      '       .  ^ 

2.       Blood  circulates  to  carry^e  papain  juice  through  the  body  of 
the  animal     ^        -      *  V  *  , 
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?■■     .  ■Jenderizir>g.,jjfPGe.S5,  occurs  as  meat  passes  through  the  120°  to 
 i70*F  range  i^feVltBtiiftg^TcJbkid 

Vlll.    Meat  buv^mg  practices  it  , 

,  A.    Selqc^lSresh^  meats  just  before  leaving  the  store 

B.  Do  not^buy  tarn  or  damaged  packages 

C.  Meats  and  other  refrigerated -products  should  be  sacked  together 

D.  Do  hot  leave  meats  in  a  ^arm  car  ' 

E.  Take  meats  home  quickly 

IX.  Storing  meats 

A.    Store  fresh  meat  at  refrigerator  tempera^re  no  more  than  a  few  days,  and 
'4SP  poultry  and  ground  meat  withirt  one^  or  two  days 

Wrap  fresh  meats  loosely  for  best  -keeping  in  the  refrigerator 

C.  Before  freezing,  wrap  meat  or  poultry  products  tightly  in  moisture-resistant 
materials  ^  ^ 

D.  Follow  storage  instructions  given  on  labels  of  processed  products- 

E.  ^tore  luncheon  meats  br  sausages  'in  their  unopened  packages  until  used 

F.  Store  canned  products  in  a  cool,  dry  -place 

G.  Refrigerate  canned  products  that  are  marked  "perishable"  or  "keep  under 
refrigeration 

H.  Defrost  products  in  the  refrigerator  or,     necessary,  under  cold  water,  but 
not  at  room  temperature 

^  / 

^  •      (NOTE:  If  micro-wave  oven  is  used,  follow  directions  for  thawing  meat.) 

I.  Refrigerate  leftovers  promptly  •  / 

X.  Fefieral  Jnspection  of  mea^s^-iTraf^parency- 3t  ^         -  *  ^  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

Meat-  'l^rcasses.  *  « 

1.  Placed  on  major  cuts  of  the  carcass 

2.  \  May  ndt  Appear  on  each  cut 
B.    1^repackag6d  processed  meat  products 

.  C.     Fresh,  fr^en  or  processed  poultfy  > 
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Marks  jof  Federal  Inspection 


Meat  carcasses.  Only  stamped  on 
the  major  cuts  of  the  carcass. 


Prepackaged  processed  meat 
products -soups  to  spreads- 
that  h.ave'been  Federally 
inspected.. 


CO 
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Federally  inspected  fresh  or 
frozen  poultry  or  processed 

poultry  products. 
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J                                                 ....               *  ^      ■  .  ' 

ASSIGNMENT  SHEEf  #1"SELECTING  FORMS  OF  MEAT              .  ^          '  ^ 

Compare  costs  of  different  torms  of  meats  by  visiting  a  local  grocery  store  or  meat  market. 
Determine  the  type  of  meat,  form,  size  of  the  container,  total  price,  and  the  price  per  ^ 
pound.  Bring  to  class  for  evaluation  and  discussion.                               .  ^ 

Example: 

V 

FOOD 

FORM 

SIZE 

Tu  1  AL 
PRICE 

J 

PER  POUND  K 

Chicken 
Chicken 

Fresh 
Canned 

3  lb. 

3  lb.  4  qz. 

$1.35 
1.09 

$.45 
.34*  " 

o  * 

=v 

\ 

t  * 

«. 

• 

— ;  ^  .  *■ 

-. 

• 

jr' 

«  * 

• 

• 

'  s 

,  .V 

\ 

{ 

> 

t 

a 

*  Nearest  v 

^hole  cent 

Prices 

js^of  March,  1973. 
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TEST 


!  S 


Match  the  terms^'on  the  rigKt  to  Jhe  correct  definitioh. 


t 


a.  Method  .used  to  improve 
tenderness  : 


-Ijispection  which  controls 
'the  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  meat  processing .indirstry 
and  sets  up  standards  of 
quality  for  meat 

c.  Meat  treal;ed  with  such 
materials  as  sugar,  ^alt, 
spices,  certain  chemidals 
[and  often  wood  smoke" 


_d.!  Organic  substances  that 
•  I  accelerate  ^specific 
>  changes  of  material  in 
planlts  and  animals: 

 ^e.'. Meats  which  are  sealed  irr 

containers  for  storage* 

f j  Meat  that  is  sold  just  as 
;   it  comes  from  the  animal  ' 
without  any  §pecial 
treatment 

Name, three  forms  ot  retail  meats. 


1. 

Fresh  meat 

2. 

.  Processed  meat 

3. 

Enzymes 

'4. 

Tenderizing 

"5. 

Cured  meat 

6. 

Federal  *  inspection 

/ 


Discuss  in  th^ree  short  paragraphs  some  characteristics  of  the  three  forms  of  meat.  ' 

*  -  « 


a. 
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7. 


c. 


4.  '    List  five  kincls  of  processed  ^ meats. 


b.     .    .  ^ 

'  e,         ^  ^  '  '   .      ^ . 

5.       Define  the  five  kinds  pf  processed  meats,  by  naming  one  characteristic  of  each. 

C.  V  '  .  - 

,  •     d. .     -  -  '  .  .  ,        ■      ■         •      .         -     ,  '' 

e.  '  \       ]^         V  . 

-6.       List  three  methods  of  tenderjzing  fresh,  meats. 

a.'  \  ^ 

,  b. 


Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  one  commercial  method  of  tenderizing  meat. 
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8.      Write  five  factors  to  remembep  vvhen  buying  meats, 
b. 
d. 


e. 


9.       N§rn,e  fiye*  Jaq^^^  to  remember  in  storing  meats. 


d. 


10.       Identify  three  marks  used  in  the  federal  inspection  of  meats. 


'hi.  '     Demonstrate  the  abili'^y  to  corn^are  costs  of  different  forms  of  meats. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.)   .  . —  ^ 
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6 
5 
3 


b. 
c. 
d. 

e.  2 

f.  1 

a.  Fresh 

b. .  Cured 

c.  Processed 


\ 


f 


Some  of  ^the  characteristics  which  should  be  mentioned*  are:  ^  ' 

a.  /  Fresh  ] 

1.     ^ged  in  cooling  rooms  for  a  short  time  so  that  it  becomes  more 
tender  '  '  '  '  - 


2. 

b.  Cured 
1. 
2. 


Can  be  stored  at  refrigerator  temperatures  between  35  and  40 
degrees  for  a  few  days  •  ^  /  " 


Can.  be  stored  in  refrigerator  longer  than  fresh  meats  .  '  ' 
Some  cured  meats  are,  completely  cooked  during  curing  process 


Examples:  .    Ham,  bacon,  Canadian  bacon,  corned  beef 

Processed 

1.  Usually  costs  more  per  pound  Jhan  fresh  meats 

2.  Stored  ifi  air  tight  containers       .     ^     ,  * 
3/      Will  retain  high  quality  for  long  periods  of  time 

4.       Provide  a  wide  selection  of  types  6f  meats 


a.  -v"  Frozen 

b.  Dried 


c.  Canned 

d.  Freeze,  dried  .      ~  *  ' 

•  - 

e.  Pickled 

Name  one  characteristic  fpr  each^of  the  five  kinds  of -processed  meats  from 
the  following  list/  *         ^  „ 


a.   ^  Frozen 


11       May  be  either  cooked  or  uncooked  ^ 

2)  Require  only  heat  to  defrosyind  then  heat  to  seryiog  t6mperature 

3)  All  frozen  meats  are  held  for  purchase  in  freezing  cheats  in  the 
market  ^ 

•  4)  ^     Usually  reflect  the  e^tmg  preferences  of  a  special  region  "^or 
nationality  group  ' 

Drifed 

1)       Usually  a  low  grade  meat  or  tough  cut 
.2)       Usually  sold  at  a*  high  price  per  pound 
3)       Cured  in  brine,  dripd,  and  thinly  sliced 

t 

o 

Canned        *  ...  i  • 

1)       Fully  cooked  *  •     ,  ' 

.2)       Safe  to  eat  as  long  ^s  'cans  are  air  tight  ^  ^  * 

3)       Seale(*^in  container  for  storage  *  '  ^ 

•4)      (joes  not  need  refrigeration  but  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 

^Examples:       Hams,  corned  beef,  Vienna  sausages, 
truncheon  meats,  stews,  and  meatballs 

Freeze  xineH.  ^        '      ^  /  x  . 

1)  Mea't  is  frozen  and  dehydrated  under  vacuum 

2)  ^  Meat^  retains  shape  and  may  be  rehydr^ted  by  placing  in  ^ater 

3)  Meat  is  cooked  as  fresh  meat  •  * 

4)  JVlaintains  good  quality  taste,  te|(ture,  and  color 


6.  . 


8. 


Ptefejed 
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1)       Soaked  iri/brine  with* added  spipes  *  ^• 
•  2)       Once  opened,  shoifS -be -stored  fn  the*  refrigerator   *  ; 
^  Examples:     ,  .Corned  beef  and  pigs  feet 

a.  Breaking  and  softening'^the  mtiScljg  and  connective  ti^ues 

b.  i  Tenderizing  powder  or  liquid  •    .         .  u 

c.  Enzymes  injected  Into  the  vascular  system  of  the  animal  before  slaughter 
Discuss 'one  of  the  following  methods  •  ^ 


T^nderiz;ed"Cured 


1) 
2) 
3) 


^  Soaked  in  bHne 


Enzymes  are  injected  into  the  meat,  carrying  curing  agents 

Enzymes  Circulate  through  the  tis^as-nfeking  th 
and  soft  % 


ing  them  tender,  moist. 


b. 


Tenderizer  .injected  injto  th?  vascular  system 

•  '  •  '  • 

1)  Papain  juic6  is  injected  into  the  live  animal  20-25  minutes  before 
slaughter 

2)  Blood  circulates  to  carry  the  papain  juice  through  the  bojdy  6l 
the  animal  '  *  _ 

3)  Tenderizing  process^  occurs  as  meat  passes  through  the  120**  to 
170°  F  range  when  being  cooked  - 

Select  fresh  meats  just  before  leaving*  the  store 

Do  not  buy  torn  or  damaged  packages 

Meats  and' other  refrigerated*  products*  should  be  sacked  together      o  , 

Do  not  leave  meats  in  a  warm  car 

*' 

Take  m^ts  home  quickly 

"*   •*  • '  . 

'  Name  any  five  .of  the  following  factors  '   ^  •        .  ^  . 

a.  Store  fresh  meat  at  refrigerator. temperature  no.rnore  than  a  fe^v  dafys,  and 
use  poultry  and  ground  meat  within  one  or  two  days  .  • 

b.  \J/Vf^p  fresh  meats  loosely  "fpr  best  keelping  in  the  refrigerator 

c.  '  iBei^re  freezing,  wrap  imeat  or  poultry  produdts  tightly  in  moisture-resistant 

maters  '  ^  ,       ^  ' 

d.  Follow  storage  instructions  given  on  labels,  of  processed  products 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


e.  Store  luncheon  meats  or  sausages  in  theirvunopehed  packages  until  used 

f.  Store  caijined  products  in  a  cool,  dry  place 

g.  Refrigerate  canned  proelucts  that  are  marked  "perishable"  or  "keep  under 
refrigeration"  '  ^ 

h.  Defrost  products  in  the  refrigerator  or,  if  necessary,  under  cold  water,  but 
not,  at  room  temperature 

i.  Refrigerate  leftovers  promptly 

a.  Meat  carcasses  .  '    '      \  "  i 

b.  Prepackaged  pr^/cessed  meat  products     ^    ,  . 

c.  Fresh,  frozen 'or  processed  poultry 

Performance  skills  will  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  \ 
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1    !         .      '  ,  INSPECTION  AND  GRADING 

^      ,,       ^       «  UNIT  IV  ' 


•  /  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


'After  comp^letion  of  this,  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  list  factors  which  deteroiine 
rneat  quality,  describe  which  meats  must  be  inspected^and  graded,  and  match  characteristic's 
of  meat  and  poultry  to  grade^  The  student  should  be  able  to  identify  labels  used  irt 
inspection  and  grading  and  label  cuts  of  meat  by  grade.  This  knowledge  wiH  be  evidenced 

'  by  ^^bring  eighty-five  percenf'on  the  u.nit  test. 

'  ^PECIFlcis^JECTIVES  ^  •  . 


•J 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  aWe  to: 

,    <  1.  Define  terms  associated  with  inspection  ank-^rading  of  meats. 

2.  trisL^jsix^actors  which  determine  meat  quality.  ^  >> 

•    3.>  Describe  Which  meats  must  be  Federally  inspected.  , 

4.  Discuss  purposes  of  Federal  inspection  of  meats. 

'  *         5.  .Describe  meat  which  is  Federally  gra^ded. 

6.       List  twc(^'' factors  copsidered  in  Fjederal  grading. 

/      7.  Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  reasons  for  grading  meats. 

8.  Match  characteristics  to  four  USD-A  grades  of  beef.  ' 

9 

9.  Discuss  characteristics  of  high  quality*  poultry:  " 
10./^  List' three  grades  used  in  poultry.  ^  ,  ,  v 

Select  two  grades  of  meat  most  commonly  used  by  consumers. 
Identify  labels  used  for  inspection  and  grading  of^  meat  and  poultry^^* 
Demonstrate  tl^e  ability  to  label  four  cuts  of  meat  by  grade. 


4 
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INSPECTION  AND  GRADING 
UNIT  .IV 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVJTIES 


InstrJctbr: 

*A.    Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provtoe  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  .  Majce  transparencies.  .  *   *  ' 

D.  DisOass  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  ^ 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sfieets.,       •  ' 


F.  Arrange  field  trip  to  meat  mapket  to  obsecve  grades  of  meat  and.pdultry, 
•  or  arrange  to  have  exampl,^of  several  cuts  of  meat  and  poultry  in  the 

classroom  for  observation  and  discussion;  ^ 

G.  Give  test. 
II.  Student: 

A.  Read  objectives.  • 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Participate  in  f^ld  trip  or  classroom  observation> 

E.  Take  test. 

\ 

^    ■     INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

I.-   Included  in'this  unit:    '  , 
,  A.  Objectives 
B.  ;  Information  sheet 
^.    Transparency  masters 

1.       TM  1--USDA  Grades  of  Meat ^  Order  of  Quality   ■  » 
^      ,    ;        2.'     TM  2--Grading  and  I nspectior\  Labels 


Er|c  ,      '        '^S-^:^  f» 
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D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Label  Cuts  of  Meat  by- Grade 

E.  Answers  t%*  assignment  sheet 

F.  Test        '  ' 

G.  Answers  to  test 
\f  References: 

A,  Shank,  Dorothy  E.,  Natalie  K.  Fitch,  Pauline  A.  Chapman  a'^nd  Mary  Suzanne 
Sickler,  *  Gw/t/e  to  Moderp  Meals,  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970. 


B. 

C. 
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Medved,  Eva.  The  World  of  Food,  LexingtofT,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1970. 

McDermott,  Irene  E.,  Mabel  B.  Trilling  and  Florence  Williams  Nicholas, 
Foods  for  Modern  Living,  Philadelphia,  Penns\^lvania:  J,  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1967. 

Barcla>^,  Marion  S.,  Frances  Champion, ,  Jeanne  Hayden  Bjinkley  and 
Kathleen  W,  Funderburk.  Teen  Guide  to  HomemakiFt^,  IMew  Y6rk:  Webster 
DivisioYi,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1972. 

White,  Ruth  Bennett.  Food  and  Your  Future.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972. 

Cronan,  Marion  L.  and  June  C.  Atwood.  Foods  in  Homemaking.  PeoriaT 
Illinois:  Charles  A.  Bennett  Company,  Inc.,  1965. 
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INSPECTION  A\ID  GRADING 
UNir  IV  , 

INFORMATION-  SHEET 


BtSf'con  MMUBU 


J  I.    Terms  and  definitrons  *  • 

A.    Marbling-Fat  -distributed  in  small  deposits  throughout  the  muscle 
The. fat  contributes'  to  tenderness.)  '  . 


B. 


Quality-Proportion  of  meat  to*  bone^ degree  of  marbling  in  the  lean,  firmness 
in  text'JVe,  and  normal  color 


C.  Grade  of  meat-Qualify  of  the  whole  carcass,  the  tenderness  of  the  -lean 
^antf  the  connective  tissues  and  the  amount  .of  marbling  ' 

D.  Meat-Frcjfn  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  often  referred  to  as  red  meat  to 
distinguish  it  from  poultry  and 

E.  CutabilitV-Proportion  of  edible  meat;  a  greater  gimount  of  muscle  \^  relation 
to  a  smaller  layer  of  external  fat  .  * y 


II.  J  Factors  which  determine  ncieat  quality  *     *  ^ 

A.  Gradi 

Cut>^  '  ^ 

C.  Age  .of  the  animal      .  \  * 

D.  Nutrition  of  the  animal 

E.  Methods  of  processing  >  "  -  \, 
(NOTE:  Before  and  after  slaughter  .  «  '  /• 
Cleanliness  and  wholesomeness       -    \  ^ 

III.  Meats  which  must  6e  F-ederally  inspected-«all  roeats  which  are  shipped  from  a' 
packing  house  located  in  one  state  to  another  state  for  sal^"  ,  ' 

IV.  Purposes  of  Federal  inspection  of  mea^s"  ..." 

A.    To  protect  the  consumer  "      .  ^  ' 

^      B.    To  issure  that^ animals  are  health^*  •  » 

C.  To  determine  if  conditions  of  the  packing  house  are  sanitary         '  ^ 

D.  .To  xletermine  ^if  heiglth  *o?^the  operators  is  satisfactory 

(NOTE;  Operators  must  hgve  a,  food  handlers  permit.) 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


V.  '  M^c 


,  Y .    lYieat  which  is  Federally  graded 

•  A.'   Not  required  by  law  ^ 

B.  Meat  packers  wl^  want  to  help  consumers  in  selection  of  meats 
(NOTE:  Fee,  is  paid  by  packers  to  Federal  goveqiment.1 

VI.  Factors  considered  in  Federal  grading  N        *  ' 
^A.    QuaMty                 -                     '      '    j  . 

^B.  Cutability 

VI I.  Reasons  for  grading  meats 
A.    Iderttjf  ier  tenderness     *  *  H^*^ 

*^    B.  *  Regulates  price,' 

(NOTE:  The  J^igher  grades  are  more  expensive.) 

C.  To  determine  cooking  method 

(E>^mple:  -  A  U.S.  Choice  rump  roast  may  be  tender  enough  for  oven 
^^^4^^        roasting,  a  U.S.  Good  may.ndl?  be.) 

>   VIII.    Characteristics^i^f^^SDA  grades  of  beef  {Transparency  1)  ^ 


A.  U.S.  Prime  .  ^  .  ^,  ^ 

1.  Fine-grained 

2.  Firm,  lean,  with  white  connective  tissue 

3.  Much  marbling  ofvfat  in  lean  portion 

B.  U.S.  Choice  ^ 

.     .        ^    ^         \  '  . 

1.  Firm-grained 

Y  2.       Firm,  lean,  with  white  connective  tissue  . 

3:       Less  marbii?lg  of  fat  " 

C.  U.S.  Good 

1.  Coarser-grained 
t 

2.  Leaov  with  creams-white  connective  tissue 
*         *  •» 

3.  Less  fat  in  lean  and  arorund  it 
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D.    U.S.  Standard  or  U.S.  Commercial 

1.  Darker  red  color  , 

2.  Coarser  lean,  with  darker  connective  tissue 

ft 

^.       Less  fat  in  lean  and  around  i^^ 

(NOT^:  Lower  grades  U.S.  Utility  and  Canaer  and  Cutte]^  are  not  usually 
seen  on  meat  counters  and  are  used  for  processed  meaj  products.) 

IX.    Characteristics  of  high  quality  poultry     ^  • 

A.  Firm,  thick  flesh  of  a  yellow  tinge  with^^a  layer  of  ^eljowish  fat  beneath 
the  skin  "  -  ^  ^ 

B.  No  pinfeathers         »  '  . 


C.  No  bruises  or  blemishes  / 

D.  Clean  and  wholesome 
X!^  Three  grades  of  poultry 

(NOTE:  These  are  listed  high  to  low.) 

A.  Grade  A  , 

B.  Grade  B  .  . 


it. 

C.    Grade- C      .  i' 


(NOTE:  The  official  grade  mark  is  the  consumers  assurance  of  quality.  Grade 
A.  poultry'^is  the  finest  poultry  available,  but  all  inspected  poultry  is  nutritious, 
wholesome  food.)  '  ' 

XI.    Two  grades  of  meat  most  commonly  used  or  purchased 

A.*    Choice  ^ 

.    B.  Good 

(NOTE:  Choice  and  good  are  high  quality  but  have  less  fat  than  meat;Df ^prime 
grade.  However,  regardless  of  grade  all  beef  has  same  nutritional  value*) 

XII.    Labels  used  for  inspection  and  grading  of  meat  and  poultry  (Transparency  2) 

A.  Meat  inspection  ^ 

B.  Meat  grading 

C.  -  Poultry  inspection  t 

\ 

D.  Poultry  grading 
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•  INSPECTION  AND  GRADING 
^  ■  ,  .-'UNIT  IV 


Btst  cow  MMU«« 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 --LABEL  CUTS  OF  MEAT  BY /3RADE 


Study  these  pictures  of  four  be,ef  rib  roasts.  Label  iRe  cuts  by  dBtermining  which 
cuts  are  USDA  Prime,  Choice,  Good,  and  Standard  grades.  State  factors  used 
in*  making  your  selections, 


a. 


b. 


K 


c. 


i  t 


ERIC 


2.       Assume  you  are  a  young  homemaker  who  is  trying  to  save  money  yet  wantifig 
^  the  most  for  your  money.  Under  these  circumstaqces)  which  of  the  four  cuts 
of  meat  would  you  buy?  Why?  ^  ^ 


K7 


\ 


'   '         INSPECTION.  AND  GRADING 
UNIT  IV 


ANSWERS 'TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1 


a. 

Standard  »  ^ 

b. 

c. 

Prime 

d. 

Gcx)d 

(NOTE":  Individual  responses  to  factors  may  vary.) 
To  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  « 
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inspection  and  grading'^    ,  * 
unit'iv 

BEST  COPY  AVAIWBLE 

'TEST  '  » 

Define  the  following  terms  aa^bciated.  with  inspection  and  grading  of  -  meats/ 


a,  ' 

Marbling- 

h 

Grade  of  meat-  , 

C. 

Meat- 

d. 

.Quality- 

e. 

Cutability- 

i 

List 

six  factors  which  determine,  meat  qpalily. 

a. 

b.  > 

.    *                    *  * 
• 

f 

a. 

4 

f. 

0 

Describe  which  meats  must  be  Federally  inspected. 


Discuss  purposes  of  - Federal  inspection  of  meats. 
Describe  meat  which  is  Federally  graded. 


a. 
'  b. 


List  twp  factors  considered  in  Federal  grading^ 


Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  reasons  for  grading  meats. 

1  ■ 


Match*  the  characteristics  on  th6  right  t6  t|ie  USDA  grades  of  beef  on  the  left,. 


a.  U.S.  Grade 


^  b.  {J.S.  Prime 
,  c.  U.S.  Standard 


V  'd.  U.S.  Choice 


Darker  red  color;  coarser  lean, 
•  with  darker  connective  tissue, 
viess  fat  in  lean  and  around  it 

Coarser-grained;  lean,  with  , 
creamy-whne  connective  tissue, 
les'Sxfat  in  lean  and  arpund  it 

Firm-grained;  firm, Mean,  with 
white  connective  tissue,  less 
marbliftg  of  f«t 

Fine-gr|ined;  firm,  lean,  with 
white  connective  tisslie;  much 
marbling  of  fat  in  lean  portion 


Discuss  characteristics  *of  high"  'quality  poultrV  *' 


List  three  grades  used  Jn  poultry. 

•  r 


a. 
b. 


I 

c. 


\  ^lace  an  '^X"  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  two  grades  of  meat  most  commonly 
preferred  by  consumers. 


 a.  Prime 

V  Choice 


c.  Good 


d.  Standard 
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BEST  COPHbAmABLE 

12.       Identify  thesa  labels  i^ed  for  inspection  and  ^grading  of  meat 'and  poultry. 

5  *  * 

PRIMEOb."  L  - 


13.       Demonstrate' the  abflity  to  labe^four' cu*ts  of  meat  by  grade. 


(NOTE:  If  this 'has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  in- 
structoi.  when  the  above  activity  should"  be  co/nplete4.J 
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UNIT  IV 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 
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a.  Fat  distribqted  in  sm^l  deposits  throughout  the  tnuscle 

*• ' 

b.  Quality  of  the  whole  carcass,  the  tenderness  of  the  lean  and  the  connective 
tissues  and  the  amount  of  fharbling    -  \ 

c.  From  cattle,, sheep,  and  hogs  often  referred  to  as  red  meat  to  distinguish 
it  from  poultry  and  fish 

„  d.     Proportion  of  meat  to  bone,  degfee  of  marbling  in  the  lean,  firmness  in 
texture,  and  normal  color  '  .  , 

»  ■'  ' 

^e^    Proportion  .of  edible  meat;  a  greater  amount  of  muscle  in  relation  to  a 
k:^      4nf|aller  layer  of  externa^  fat         ^  ^" 

a.     Gr^e  ,  '  ^ 

.b.  Cut 

c.     Age  of  the  animal  * 
"d.     Nutrition  of  the  animal  , 

e.  JI\i^ethods  pf  processing.  ^,  .  -     ^  ^ 
*t  , 

f.  CJeanliness  and  wholesbmene^s 

.  :* 

^  All. meats  which  are  shipped  from  a  packing  house  located  in  one  state  to  another  / 
statfe.  for  ;sale  . ;  ,  • 

Some  items  which  should  b§.  included  are: 

a.     Tt>  protect  the  consumer      ,  ^  ^ 


b.  To'a$,sure  that  animals  are  healthy  g 

c.  To  determine  if  conditions  of  the  pacftng  house  are  sanitary 

d.  To  determine  if  health  of  the  operators  is  satisfactory  . 

a.  *  Mot  required  by  law  / 

b.  ^JVle^at  packers  who  want  to  help  consumers  in^  selection  of  meats 

•     •  •  ^    1-  \}  ^ 

a.     Quality  #  •         \  '  ^ 


b.  Cutability 


102-E 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Some  items  vC'hich  should  'be  included  are: 

a.  Identifies  tenderness 

b.  Regulates,  price  . 

c.  To  determine  cooking  method 

a.  2        -  •  ' 

b.  4  ' 

c.  1 

d.  3 

Some  items  which  shodtd  be  included  are; 
a 


1 . 


Firm^  thick  flesh  of  a  yelloyv  tinge  with  a  layer  of  yellowish  fat  beneath 
the  skin 

'  I  ' 

Nc  pinfeathers 


c.  No  bruises  or  blemishes 

d.  Clean  and  wholesome 
a.     brafle  A 


J3. 

c. 
-b 
c 
a. 
b, 
c. 


Grade  ,B 
Grade  C 


Poultry  Vmspection 
Meat  grading 
Poultry  grading 


V 


13, 


j.  ^  Meat  inspection  \ 

P^ffofrnance  skills  vyill  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  oji  the  instructor. 


id 
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MEAT  PURCHASING 
UNIT  V 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 
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After  completion  of  this^unit,  the  student  should  be  abl^  to  name  factors  vyhich  cftJteTmJne 
the  costs  of  meats,' discuss  factors  to  remember  when  purchasing  meats,  and  namk  reasons 
for  varying  costs,  of  meats.  The  student  should  be  able  to  list  rules  to  remember  in  keeping 
meats  wholesome,  identify  necessary  information  on  m^at  labels,  and  calculate  costs  of 
meats.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eic^ty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able_  to:  \^ 


1. 
>2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

•  6. 

7. 
\ 

9. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

\ 


Match  the  amount  of  meat  to  purchase  per  serving  according  to  cut. 

Name  seven  factors  which  determine  the  cost  of  meat. 

List  six  hidden  costs  of  meats.  *  . 


Discuss  {ai;j|[||fs  w  reipe        when  shopping  for*  meats. 

Select  the  per'centage  of  the  total  food  budget  which  is  usually  allocated 
for  meat. 

Name  five  reasons  why 'the  cost  of  meats^vary. 
Select  factors  which  usually  mean  lower  .cost  of  meats. 
List  six  factors  which  determine  'the  consiimer's  selection  of  meat. 
Discuss  precautions  to  remember  when  pur@|asing  ffsh  and  poultry^ 
List  four  rules  to  follow  in  keeping  meat^oduct^wholesome. 
Discuss  in  writing  correct  methods  of  carjng^for  meats  after  purchase. 

fabel^,  must  have. 


sit 


Identify  information  which  meat*  and  poultB^, 

•  "  "V 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  compare  the  cost  o|  meek  on  the  basis  of  ^cost 
.per  serving  and  nutrients  provided.  W 

e 
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MEAT  PURCHASING 
UNIT  V 
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.     •  •    SUGGESTED  /^TIVITIES 

I.    Instructof!  "    '         .  ' 

A;    l^rbvide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  shefe^. 
C.    Make  transparencies. 


1^ 


D.  Discuss  tePminal  and  specific  objectives.- 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 


*    F.  Provide  opportunity^^to  visit  grocery  store  or  to  see*nmspaper  grocery 

'  *  advertisements.      /  '     -     -  ^  ^ 

Gr  Direct  discussion  of  student s  responses  on  Assignment  Sheet  #2. 

^  /C3P 

H.  Give  test.  -  •      ^  _  •   '        -  * 

M.    Student:  '         '  '  *  •    •  .  * 

A.  Read  o6jectives.-.  -     '  , 

A.  ^  ^  '  * 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheets,  ^ 
'  D.  Take- test.         .  * 


INStRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
this  unit.-'  -  .  , 


Included  »n  this  unjt 


A.  ObjectiV^ 

B .  I  nformat^pn  sh6et 


C.    Transparency  masters  ' 

^1.  TM  1-How  to  Read  d  Label 
2.      TIVI.  2-Parfs  of  Label  - 


ERIC 


D.  Assignment  sheets 

/  J.       Assignnnent  Sheet  #1--E)^pensive  and  Lgss  Expensive  Cuts 
2.       Assignnnent  Sheet  #2-Meats  for  Wonnen  with  Dual  Roles 

E.  Test         .  •  ■ 

F.  Answers  to  test 
I.    References:  < 

A.  Cronan|^  !\/larion  L.  and  June  C.  Atwood.  Foods  in  Homemakirig.  Peoria, 
lllifcs:  Cfik^les^A.  Bennett  Connpahy,  Inc.,  1965.  ' 

B.  Medved,  Eva-  The  World  of  Food.  Lexington,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  and 
|i   Connpany,  1970. 

C.  McDernno^tt,  Irene  E.,  Mabel  B.  Trilling,  and  Florence  Williams  Nicholas. 
Food  for  Modern  ^7?^/>7sr.  Philadelphia:  J.  GMJp^incott  Company^  1967. 

D.  Sarclay,  Marion  S.,  Frances  Champion,  Jeanne  Hayden  B/inkley,  and 
y      Kathleen  W.  Funderburk.  Teen  Guide  to  lipmernal<ing, Me^  York:  Webster 

Jiivision;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1972. 


White,  Ruth  Bennett.  Food  and  Your  Future,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice  Hall,  Mna.Kl972. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  l\/leat  and  Poultry,  Labeled  For  You,  Horfie 
and  Garden*.Bulletfn  No.  172.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Goverrltnent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Price  ten  cents. 
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MEAT  PURCHASING 
UNIT  V 


INFORMATION-SHEET 
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BEST  COPY  AVA11ABI£ 


I.    Amount  of  meat  to  purchase  per  serving 

A.  34  ounces  of  boneless  meat  (ground  meat) 

B.  *  6-8  ounces  of  meat  with  medium  amounts  of  bone  (chicken) 

C.  8-16  ounces  of  meat  with  much  bone  or  gristle  (spare  ribs) 
(NOTE:  Examples,  bt  each  of  these  types  are  in  parenthesis.) 

II.    Factors  which  determine  costs  of  meats 

A.  Grade  ^ 

B.  Cut 

C.  Age  .  t 

D.  JVlethod  of  processing  •       \  , 

(NOTE:  processed  meats  cost^  more  than  many  ffe'sh  meats.) 

Amoupt  of  fat  and  bone 

F.  kind  of  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  , 

G.  Supply  and  demand  (personaLpreference). 

III:    Hidden  costs  of  meats  '      '  / 

A.  Fuel  -^-^  ■  i  ■ 

B.  Preparation  time  -  -     \'  '  \ 

C.  Cooking  method  •  ,j         -  ' 

D.  Serving  method  ' 

E.  Transportation  , 
*  J 

(NOTE:  Distance  from  market.) 

F.  Packaging-  "  •  » 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

S 

IV.  Factors  to  remember  when  shopping  for  meats  ^ 

A.  Consider  xuts  and  gradfes  of  meat  " 

B.  Studv;  advertisements  before  doing  weekly  shopping 

C.  Make  a  systematic  shopping  list 

D.  Make  purchase  at  the  best  prices 

E.  Home  storage  facilities 

F.  Time  available  for  cooking 

G.  Family  preference 

V.  Percentace  of  total  food  budget  allpcated  for  meat-at  least  25  percent 
(NOTE:  T+iis  is  a  national  average  varying  with  locale  and  socio-economic  level.) 

VI.    Reasons  for  varying  costs  of  mea^s  .        ^  • 

A.  Economic  condition  of  our  cpuntry 

B.  Locality 

C.  Season  *  'V, 

D.  ,  Store  in  which  meat  is  purchased  :  ' 

E.  ^PPjy  and  demand 


:a^ppiv  am 
er  cost  of 


VII.    Lower  cost  of  meats 


A.  LoweT  grade  ' 

B.  Less  tender  cuts  >  • 

(NOT^^-^sually  red  meats  and  shellfish  cost  more  per  pound  than  other  kinds 
of  meats.  ^.Variety  meats  such  as  liver,  heart,  and  kidney  are  usually  lower  in 
price  than  other  meats.) 

VIII.    Factors  which  determine  the  consuif^er's  selection  of  meat  . 

A.  Quality        .  4,  I  , 

B.  Intended  use. 

C.  "  Time  available  .for  preparation  ^  .  " 
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INFORMATION  SKEET 

D.  Cost 

E.  Personal  preference  .  ^      ,  ^ 

F.  Availability 

IX.  Precautions  in  buying  fish*  and  poultry 

A.  Whole  fryers  may  be  less  expensive  per  pound  than  the  cut  up  sections 

t 

B.  When  buying  fi^§h,  buy  from  a  reliable  source 

.    C.    Be  sure  the  fish  has  been  kept  under  refrigeration  or  on  ice 
^   D.    Buy  poultry  which  has  been  properly  refrigerated 

E.  Select  fish  and  poultry  according  to  purpose  for  use  :\\ 

F.  Buy  according  to  the  number  of  people  tc  be  served 

X.  Rules  to  follow  in  keeping  meat  products  wholesome 

A.  Do  nnot  buy  broken  packages  or  dented  cans 

B.  Select  frozen  items  just  before  leaving  the  store  and  get  them  home  quickly 

C.  Carefully  follow  storage  and  cooking  instructions 

D.  Make  sure  products  to  be  served  warm  are  tljoroughly  Ijieated  before  serving 

XK  *  Caring  for  meats  af^r  purchase  \  »    ,  ^ 

A.  Fresh  meat 

**  1.       Cover  lightly  with  wax.ed  paper  or  aluminum  foil 

2.       Store  in  very  cold  part  oh  refrigerator 

B.  Cured  meats  require  refrigeration 

C.  *  Canned  meats 

*  1.       Less  th^  r  i/2  pound  canned  hams  need  a  cool,  dry  storage 

place  "  ^ 

2.       Over  1   1/2  pound  canned  hams  have  not  been  ^completely 
steryized  and.require  refrigeration 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

V 


D.    Frozen  meats  are  stored  at  freezing  temperatures  to  keep  Solidly  frozen 
(NOTE:  Do  not  refreeze  thawed  meat  and  consult  labels  on  all  meats.) 
Necessary  information  on  meat  and  poultry  product  labels  (Transparency  1  and 

2)       ^  ,  /  r  • 

A.  An  accurate  name  and  descrijU^n  of  the  product 

(NOTE:  If  there  is  an  ingredient  which  traditionally  is  not  expected  to 
be  found  in  the  product,  it  must  be  shown  as  part  of  the  product  name.) 

B.  A  picture  which  accurately  represents  the'^  product,  if  one  is  used 

C.  A  list  of  ingredients  beginning  with  the  item  weighing  the  most,  and 
continuing  to  the  item  weighing  the  least 

D.  I  he  net  weight  of  the  contents,  not  including  the  packaging 

E.  Storage  or  cooking  instructions  when  necessary 

F.  The  packer's  or  distributor's  name  and  address,  and  whether  the  company 
named  is  the"  packer  or  the  distributor 

G.  The  round  mark  of  inspection 

(NOTE:  If  the  product  is  imported,  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  must 
be  on  the  label.  All  imported  products  must  be  inspected  for  wholesomeness.) 
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How  to  Read  a  Label  . 


The  label  of  every  Federally  inspected  meat  or  poultry 
product  must  have  ..... 

•  An  accurate  name  and  description  of  the  product. 
If  there  is  an  ingredient  which  traditionally  is  not- 
expected  to  be  found  in  the  product,  it  must  be 
shown  as  part  of  the  product  name. 

A  picture  which  accurately  represents  the  product, 
I       if  one  is  used. 

'  #    A  list  of  ingredients  beginning  with  the  item  weighing 
the  most,  and  continuing  to  the  item  weighing  the  least. 

'%    The  .net  weight  of  the  contents^  not  including  the  pack- 
aging. • 

•  Storage  or  cooking  instructions  when  necessary.  - 

•  The -packer's  or  distributor's  name  and  address,  and 
whether  thQ  company  named  is  the  packer  or  the 

'distributor. 

•  The  round  mark  of  inspection.  If  the  product  in  irhport- 
ed,  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  must  be  pn  the 
label.  All  imported  products  must  be  inspected  for 
wholesomeness. 
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MEAT  PtiRCHASIf^G 
UNIT  V 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


,      ASSIGNMENT  SHEfiT  #1--EXPENSIVE  AND  LESS> 

,     EXRtNSIVE  CUTS  '  ,  , 

By  visitirig  a  local  grocery  store  or  by  comparing  prices  listed  in  the  qeyv^paper 
adveftisements,  (;ietermine  the  prices  of  the  following  meats  per  pound,  br^.per ,  ' 
unit,^  '  *  '  «  '    '  5^ 


t 

^PRICE 
POUND 

PER*. 

OUNCES 
NEEDED  PER 
SERVING 

C6ST  PEf? 
'  SERVING 

•  a. 

oirioin  Sicd  K 

V 

* 

», , 

b." 
■  c. 

Spar?  ribs 
Pork  loin  cht)ps 

Ground  beef 
•  * 

e. 

' Bacon 

f. 

Chicken^ 

0 

g- 

Fish  sticks 

*  ' 

r               ^               f           '  ' 

> 

i 

h. 
1. 

j. 

Liver 

f?,ound  steak . 
Shrimp 

I 

*        •                  *  r' 

1 

-  '  k. 

*  Yuna  , 

L 

Turkey 

*(NOTE:  Answers  will*  depend  upon  current  pricesD 

2.  How'^maoy  ounces  bf.  earh  of  these  Vieats  should  you  buy  pec  serving?  Calculate 
the  cost  per  serving  crf'each  of  the  above  meats  by  dividing  the  price  per  pound 
by  the  number  of  servings  you  can  get  from  one  pound.  , 

^  ✓  • 

Exampler  Sausage  is  boneless  meat;  therefore,  you  need  about  four  ounces  per" 
^  — -gg^jj^g  jhere  are'lB  ounces  in  one  pound,  so  you  can  get  four. servings  from 
^  '         one /pound  jbf  sausage.  -If  sausage  costs  89  cents  -per  pound: 


.22  *  -  per  serving  ^ 
,  4)^.89  - 
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BEST  COPUVWlABLt  .     '  ' 

ASSIGNIVI.EtMT.  SHEET  #1     -     '  . 

3.  Write  a  short  paragraph -comparing  the  costs  of  meats  with  the  nutrients  which 
are  provided  in  the  meat.  Use  previous  information  teamed  and  available 
textbooks  to  determine  the  nutrients  provided.  Response  to  this  question  will 
be,  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  bf  the  instructor. 
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xXf^  ^  *       .  MEAT  PURCHASING 


ASSIGNWIENT  SHEET  #2~MEATS  FOR  WOMEN 
WITH  -DUAL  fl"OL€S 


Considering  the  hidden  costs  of  meats,  which  meats  would  ybui  in  a  dual  role  qf  homemaker 
and,  career  woman,  be  most  likely  to  prepare  fqr  tfie^^foltowlng  meals.  Use  prices  from 
/^ignment  Sheet  #1,  ahdAjr  compare  prices  of  nrreajs  afeaL  O^'pcery  store  or  in  qe\j/spaper\ 
advertisements.  Be  prepared  to  state  reasons  f©r  youf. flection  in  class.  /    •  *    ;  *  • 


.  1 .      Week-day  lunch 

2.  Su'nday^inner 

3.  Week-day  evening  meal 

4.  ,  Sack  lunch 

5-       Unexpected  company  ^ 


....  ,  v^-i- 
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MEAT  PURCHASING 
UNIT  V 


TfiST 
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i 

S 


Match  the  amount  of  meat  to  purchase  per  serving  on  ihe  right  to  the  cut  on 
the  left.  ♦ 


a.  Medium  amount  of  bone 


_^b.  Much  bone  or  gristle 


c.  Boneless  meat 


1.       3-4  ounces 


2.       6-8  ounces 
^p.       8-16  ounces 


Name  seven  factors  which  determine  the  cost  of  rr^eat. 
a.     '  •  / 


b. 
c. 


■  ; 


d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 


List  six  hidden  cost^o^rieats.  - 
a.  'i  ■  i 


i  ' 


c. 


e. 

f.  ^  ^ 

Discuss  In  a  short  paragraph  some  factors  to  remember  when  shopping  for  meats. 


^7/ 


Place  an  "X"  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  percentage  of  the  total, food  budget 
.which  is  usually*  allocated  for  meat.  '  ' 

*,  *  * 

a.  10  percent  '  ^  ,  ,  '  • 

 b.  15  percent 

c.  25  percent  \ 


T 


d.  50  percent 


Name  five  reasons  why  the  cost  of  meats  Vary, 

a.  • 

b. 


d. 
e. 


Place  an  "X"  in  the  space  to  the  left  *of  the  factors  whiph  usu^ly 
costs  of  meats. 


mean  lower 


a.  Less  tender  cuts 

b.  More  tender  cuts 

c.  Lower  grade 

d.  Higher  grade 


List, six  factors  which  determine,  the  consumer's  selection  of  meat, 

a/  ' 

c.  *  > 

d.  :         •  •  - 

4:^  .  -  ■ 

e.  ^ 


p5s5|iss  in  a*  short'  paragraph » some  of  the. precautions  to  remember  when 
ptircnasing  fish  and  poultry. 


1 


if 


r' 


c  .  BEST  COpr  AVAIIA5U 

List  four  rules  to^  follow  in  keeping  meat  ^^products  wholesome. 


a.  "  ,  * 


c.    ^  '  ,r   ■  - 

Discuss  in  a  short  par,agraph  some  of  the  correct  methods  of  caring  tor  meats  , 
after  purchase.  .i> 


Identify  information  which  meat  and' poultry  labels  must  have.. 


Pemonstrate  the  ability  to  compare  the  cost  of  meat  on  the  basis  oncost  per 
serving  and  nutrients  provided.  - 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  *to  the  test,  ask*  the  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.)  ^  \,  .-^ 
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MEAT-  PyPCHASINjG 
UNIT  V. 


0-    '  , 


•i 

4  4. 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST.. 


1. 

a. 

2  . 

b, 
c. 

3 

1  ' 

2. 

a. 

Grade 

b. 

Cut    ^  \ 

if' 

c. 

Age            '          .        .  ^ 

d. 

Method  of  processing 

« 

e. 

Amount  of  fat  and  bone  ' 

'f.  ^ 

Kind  (^'j3R€at,  fish,  or  poultry 

V 

3. 

9- 

a.  . 

b.  ^ 

Supply  and  demand 
Fuel 

Preparation  time  ^ 

c. 

Cocking  uiethod 

-  d. 

V 

Serving  metKod 
Transportation  . 

Some  items  which  should  be  included  are: 


a. 

*  ^  % 

*  Consider  cuts.-and  grades  of  meat 

Study  advertisements  before  doing 

weekly  shopping 

Make  a  systematic '  shopping  list 

Make  purchase/ at  the  bast  prices 

)   H  'e. 

Home  stofa^ge  facilities  ^  ^  1 

f. 

>4 

Time  available  for  cooking 

^  4 
_             _                  '        .                                  "'^                                             *  ' 

*  0 


1 . . 


f 
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« 

b. 

c. 

.J 

\ 

d. 

* 

e. 

1 

a 

7 

c 

8. 

a. 

1 

b. 

c. 

« 

d. 

e. 

f. 

6.  /^s^ir^'^Ptonomictcondition  of  our  country 

Locality  {'"^ 

'  ■  \ 
Season 

Store  in  which  meat  is  purchased 
Supply  and  demand 


Quality 
Intended  use 

Time  available  for  preparation 
Cost  ^ 

Personal  preference 


^10. 


9.  '     Some  items  'Which  should  be  included  are: 

•  •        .  .  •  / 

a.  Whole  fryers,  may  be  less  expensive  per  pound,  than  the  cut  up  sections 
.  /   b.    When*  buymg  fist^;  buy  from  a  /efiable  source"^        ^  f    ^  . 

c.  Be  sure  fish  have  been  Icept  under  refrigeration  or  on  ice 

d.  '   Buy  poultry  which  has  beea  properly  refrigerated 

r  ^^Sf^'^^Select  fish  and  poultry  accordfng.to  purpose  for  use 
f.     Buy  according  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  served 
^^,*,*-teo-*not  buy  broken  packages  or  dented  cans  ^  ,  * 

b.  ^vi^^t  frozen  iteni^  just  before  leaving  the  store  and  get  them  home  quickly 
^    Carefully  follow 'storage  and  cooking  instructions  ^* 
d.     Make  sure  products  to  be  served  warm  are  thoroughly  heated  before  ^ervinq 
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\ 
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Some  items  which  should  be  included  are: 

a.  Fresh  meat  *  ^ 

1)  Cover  lightly -with  wax  paper  or  aluminum  foil 

2)  Store  in  very  cold  part  of  refrigerator 

b.  Cured  meats  require  refrigeration 

c.  ^    Canned  meats  „      '  ' 

1)  *  Less  than  1  ,1/2  pound  canned  hams' need  a  cool,  dry  storage 

place 

•  * 

2)  Over  1   1/2  p6und  canned,  hams  have  not  been  completely 
sterilized  and  require  refrigeration 

d.  Frozen  meats  are  stored  "'at  f razing  temperatures  to  keep  solidly  frozed 


a.  Accurate  name  and  description  of  the  prodiJci 

b.  Picture  which  accurately  represents  the  product,  if  one  is  used 

c.  A  Ijst  of  ingredients  beginning  with  ^the  Jtem  weighing  the  most,  and 
continuing  to  the  item,  weighing  the  least  ^  , 

d.  Net  weight  of  the  contents,  not  including  the  packaging 

e.  Storage  or  cooking  instructions  when  necessary 

f.  Packer's  or  distributoV's  name  and  address,  and  whether  tfie^  company  named 
is  .the  packer  or  4i|tributor  ^       -  '  ^ 

g.  Round  mark  of  inspection  £  ^  ^  ; 
Perfornfiance  skills  will  Be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of ^he^ instructor.  ■ 
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MEAT  PREPARATION 
UNIT  VI 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  describe  changes  which  occur 
iluring  cooKing  of, meat,  write  rules  to  remember  in  cooking  meats  and  list  basic  methods 
of  meat  cookery.  The  student  should  be  able  to  prepare  meats,  test  meats  for  doneness, 
and  draw  conclusions  by  comparing  results  of  preparing  different  ^rieties.of  meats  and 
meats  prepared  by  different  methods.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty- 
five  percent  on  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTI 


After ''completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms^  associated  with  meat  preparation  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Discuss  the  purp(jses  of  cooking  meat. 

3.  Describe  changes  which  occur  during  proper  cooking  of  meat. 

4.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  using  low  temperatures  in  meat  cookery. 

5.  Name  types  of  cuts  which  are  prepared  by  dry  and  moist  heat  cookery. 
6:'      List  factors  whfch  determine  cooking  method  to  be  used. 

1:      Write  four  rules,  to  remember  in  cooking  meats. 

List  six  basic  methods  of  meat  cookery. 
9.       Select  factors  which  determine  cooking  time. 

10.  Name 'three  methods  for  testinjg  ddneness  of  meat. 

11.  Match  cuts  of  meats  to  methods  of  cookery. 

♦   .12.      ,Draw  conclusions  by  comparing  results4f  preparing  two^more  dif^rently 
priced  varieties  of  ground  beef.  ^  '  ^ 

13.  \ Formulate  reasons  for  using  low  temperatures  rather  than  high  temj^Kfures 
preparing  meats. 

14.  *  Draw^nclusions  by  comparing  meat  patties  which  have  been  prepared  by 
*r  '      differeruNijethods  for  flavor,  appearance  and  size. 
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MEAT  PREPARATION 
^UNIT  VI 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES'^ 


I 


V 


Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  sheet.      •  ^ 

C.  Provide  students  with  assignment  and  job  sheets. 
.  D.    Make  transparencies. 

E.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives.  * 

F.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

G.  ^  Discuss  assignment  and  job  sheets. 

H.  Divide  the  class  into  six  groups  and  allow  each  group  to  prepare  meats 
using  one' of  the  six  basic  methods  of  meat  cookery. 

I.  Complete  the  tasks  shown  on  the  job  sheets  as  demonstrations  and  allow 
^  ,    the  ^tadrntt^to^cgmpleje  the  j!v^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

J.     Lead  ,discussion  of  completed  assignment  sheets. 
K.    Give  test. 


II.  Student: 


A.  Read  objectives.  — 

B.  Study  Jnforffi'at ion  sheet. 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 


■  #  -  ss^"      ^       ^  -cafe 


■0.^  .Conqplete^evaluation  of  job  sheets  after  demonstration. 

E.  '  Prepare  meat  by  iTsing  one  of  the  six  basic  methdids''<Jf  the^ft  ^okery. 


F.    T^ke  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  .  "ilnformatiori  sheet 
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C.  Transparency  masters  , 

1.  ,TM^  1  "Changes  Which  Occur  During  Cooking 

2.  tlVl  2-Rules  to  Remember  in  Cooking  Meats 

3.  TM  3-Basic  Methods  of  JVleat  Cookery 

D.  y^issignment  Sheet  #1--Cuts  Suitable  for  Cooking  Methods 

E.  Job  Sheets  '  -  *     '  r  • 
1        .  V 

T.  Job  Sheet  #1"Compare  Grades  of  Meat  . 

2.  Job  Sheet  #2"Comparison  of  Cooking*  Methods 

3.  Job  She^t  #3"Comparison  of  pooking  Temperatures 

F.  Test  ^  ^  , 

G^,    Answers  ^to  test  *  '  '       -         •    '  . 
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MEAT  PREPARATION 
UNIT  VI 


INFORMATION  SREET 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


I.  Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Roasting-Cooking  food  uncovered  by  dry  heat,  usually  in  an  oven 

B.  ^'broiling-Cooking  by  direct  heat  over  coals  or  under  an  open  flame  or 
electric  unit 

C.  Panbroiling-Cooking  uncovered  in  a  fry  pan,  the  fat  is  poured  off  as  it 
accumulates  • 

D.  Frying-Cooking  meat  in  a  small  amount  of  fat  in  an  uncovered  skillet 

E.  Braising-Browning  meat  in  a  small' amount  of  fat,  then  cooking  slowly 
in  a  covered  utensil 

F.  Cooking  in  liquid-Covering  with  water  and  cooking  at  a  simmering 
temperature  in  a  covered  pan  • 

II.  Purposes  of  cooking  meat  * 

1 

A.  To  produce  the  most  delectable  dish  possible  from  the  kind  of  meat  chosen 

B.  To  produce  meat  which  is  tender*  in  texture,  juicy;  of  fine  aroma,  of  good 
color,  afRd  best  of  all,  flavorsome  when  ready  to  eat 


III.  Changes  yvhich  9ccur  during  proper,  cooking  o^f  meat  .(Transparenj:^1)  ^ 

A.  '  Loss  of  moistpre  5  1  ' 

i 

B.  Change  in  color  -  ^ 

C.  Fat  melts 

D.  Protein  coagulates 

y  E.     Meat  becomes  more  tender 

(NOTE:  These  (Ranges  improve  flavor  ol  meat  and  also  make^t  more  digestible. 
Cooking  also  destroys  harmful  bacteria.) 

IV.  Reasons  for  using  low  temperatures  in  meat  cookery 

A.  Meat  yields  more  servings  per  pound,  thus  costing  less 

B,  MeatJs  juicier,  more  tender  and  more  flavorsome  " 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

C.     Fewer  nutrients  lost  in  drippings 
b.    Less  spatter  resulting  in  easier  clean-up 
(NOTE:  Low  temperature  cooking  requires  a  longer  period  of  time.) 
Types  of  cuts  and  method  of  cpoking  used 

A.  Dry  heat  .  N  . 

1.       Higher  grade  meat  and  tender  cut       *  >  j 

^  2^^      Tenderized  lower-  grades  and  toug>ier  cuts 

3.  Young  poultry 

4.  Fish  ,  I 

♦ 

B.  Moist  heat 

1.  Lower  grade  meats  ^ 

2.  Less  tender  cuts 

(NOTE:  Purpose  of  cooking  meat  with  moist  heat  is  to  soften  the  connective 
tissue  and  release  the  cpllagen  fronr^  the  gristle.) 

Factors  which  determine  cooking  method  to  be  used  ^  ,  • 

A.  '  Kind*  of  meat  "  -.1  s  • 


Bj  Cut  a^d  its  si^e  ^  '  \[  i 

C.  Tenderness  of  meat  '  '  v  ' 

DI  Time  available  for  cookinq  -  i 

'E.  Degree  of  doneness  preferred  %\ 

f.  Cooking  facilities  /  .1 

Rules  to  remember  in  cooing  meats  (Transparency  2)  ^ 

A.  Use  low  temperatures 

B.  Regardless  of  method,  cook  meat  with  great  care,  for  it  is  an  expensive 
•  food  .  ,  .  * 

C.  Makst  use  of  the  bones  by  simmering  th6m  for  soup;  save  faf  drippings 
to  use  in  gravies  and  sauces  and  as  seasonings 

O.    Use  seasonings  and  herbs  to  add"  interest,  but  cautiously,  so  as  not, to 
smother  the  meat  flavor 
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•     .  ^  INFORMATION  SHEET'"" 

VIII.    Bpsic  methods  of  meat  cookery  (Transparency  3) 

A.  Dry  heat  '         ^  | 

1.  Roasting 

2.  '  Broiling 

3.  Panbroiling         ,  - 
^            4.  'Frying 

B.  ^Moist^at  -  \  ' 

1.  Braising  '  ' 

2.  Cooking  in  liquid 

IX.    Factors  which  determine  cooking  tmne  '  *  ' 

A.  Cooking  temperature^'     "  '       ,   .  . 

B.  Size  and'shape  of  cut  '   ^;  .      ,  --^'^^ 

.        Quality  j.and  grade 

D.    pSgree  of  dpneness  desired  '  ♦ 

* 

\  (NOTE:  Meat  is  usually  prepared  to  the  stage  of  being  rare,  mediujn  or  well 

f  *  dorf^.^Tfme  is  approximate  when  given   in  minutes  per  pound,  A  meat 

^    ^  thermpmeter  is  a  sure  way  of  knowing'  that  you  ajjow  the  right  amount  of  time. 

Place  thermometer  in  the  thickest  part  ql^MSast,  away  from  bone  or  fat.) 

)<i.    Tests  for  doneness  of  -meat  '      I  * 

A.  Roast  mea^ts--use  a  roast  meat  thermometer 

B.  Broiled  meats-cut  a  small  slit  in  the  meat  and  note  the  color  and  degree 
.  '      '          of  doneness  inside  - 

-         ■      .      %  ■ 

>      .  C.     Braised  and  water  cooked  meats-pierce  the  meat  with  a  sharp-tined  fork 


1^ 
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>  MEAT  PREPARATION 
'   UNIT  VI 


BEST  copy  AVAIUBIf 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--CUTS  SUITABLE  '] 
FOR  COOKING  METHODS  - 

-  _        "  .  ■  .  • 

*Using  text  books  and  a\(aUable  resource  materials,  suggest  at  least  four  retail  cuts  of 
meat  which  are  suitable  for  each  of  the  following  tooking  methods.  * 


r 


1.  Broil 


Pan  broil" 


A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 


III..  Roast 


IV.  Frying 


v.,  Braising^., 


VI.    Cooking  jn"  liquid  * 


I. 
J. 

K. 
L, 

M. 
N. 
0. 

P..  ■ 


u. 

V. 

w. 

X. 


 4,'—'-  :«k;  wT'^aia?,  •^■"'#>^-*;^W^ 

f      2!"  -SS  .^jr^*: 

-  'f 


VII.    How  can  the  family  have  nutritious  meals  while  usirig  low  grades  and- less  / 
expensive  cuts  of  meats? » 


ASSIGNMENT  SH|ET  #1 


VIII.    How  can  the  meat  be  cooked  to  make  it  tasty  and  appetizing? 


'(NOTE:  This  assignment  sheet  is  to  be  evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.) 


\ ... 


if'  ^ 


'  t 


MEAT^PREPARATION  • 

UNIT  VI  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


JOB,  SHEET  #.1--CCrMPARE  GRADES  OF-  MEAT 


^  "Equipment  an^'  supplies  needjecl 
A.    Two  ski/t^tTwhich  are  same  type and  size 
^B,    Two  glass  measuring  cups 
„  C.    Kitchen  scales 

(NOTE:  Scales  located  in  the  science  department  ma.y  be  used.) 
D.    Range*,       \        ^       '         '  ^  \ 

'E.    Spatul.a  -    "  r  . 

F.    Two  plates  ^  \  ^ 

/G.    Ground^beef-'foMT  ounces      ,  ' 
H.    Ground  chucks-four  ounces 

'    ^ ' <^         ,^  ^  < 

(NOTE:  If  more -than  two  grades. ^o^  ^roi^nd  beef  -ere  avai-lablie,  th^  Ynay^e 
used  witk,  the  ^ame^^in^tfuftionl)  ^   .  - 

A.  Make'  one  patty  from  each  of  the  two  grades  of  ground  beef,     '   .  ; 

B.  Using  the  scales,  weigh  each  patty  to  be  sure  they  ar^  the  same  weight 

C.  Preheat  two 'skillets  to  the  same  temperature  or  range^  setting 

Q.  PlaciB  one  patty  In  each  skillet  \.     ,  *         •  >^   ,  ' 

r  '        ,         '  '  '  '       .  ♦  .  ,  '  .  ^  , 

Ji  > ,    '  ■  '    '  "  .  •»  ' 

,  ET  '  Cook  until  don^,  turning  with  spatula  , as 'needed  ^  . 

'         (NOTE:  Both  patties  should  be  cooked  *the  same  amount  of  time.)  . 

*  '       ' '       '  .  *" 

F.    Pour  fat  and  drippDings  from  each  skillet  into  measuring  cups 
'  G.    Weigh  each  meat^  patty  ^ 
H.    PJace  each  meat  patty  with  its  drippings  and  weight  results  on  plate      .  ^ 


144-E 


JOB  SHEET  #1 

I  It:  Ev^uatlon 

A.    What  differences  did  you  observe  between  the  meat  pafties? 


B.    What  conclusions  can  you  draw  from  this  experiment? 


1 
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MEAT  PREPARATION 
UNIT  VI 


JOB  SHEET  #'2--C0MPARIS0N  OF  COOKING  METHODS 

I.  Equipment  and  supplies  needed 

* 

A.  Two  skillets 

I     _  '   •    -  '  ^  ,      -  - 

B.  Range"  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

C.  Broiler  pan  for  range 

D.  Spatula 

E.  Three  plates 

F.  Twelve  ounces  of  ground  beef 

G.  Small  amount  of  fat 

II.  Procedure 

Make  three  four-ounce  patties  frotri  the  ground  beef 
B.    Preheat  skillets  and  broiler  to  desired  temperatures 


C.  Place  small  amount  of  <fat  in  one  skillet 

D.  Place  ^one  patty  irv^kil^t  with  fat 

E.  Place  one  patty' in  ejnpJ|y  skillet 

F.  Place  one  patty  on  broiler  pan 

G.  Cook  un^l^dgne,  turning  with  spatula  as  needed 

H.  Place  on^  patty  on  each  of  .three  plates 

I.  Label  each  patty  according  to  cooking  method  used 

* 

1.  'Frying      *  ^  . 

2.  Broiling       \'  '  ^  " 

3.  '  Panbroiling  j  / 

J 


I 

i  '  »•       ,  ■  •/ 

EMC        .  ;  ,  j'^^ 


}  . 


^       JCte  SHEET  #2 

Evaluation 

A.  Compare  the  meat  patties  for  ^ 

1.  Flavor 

2.  Appearance 

3.  Size 

B.  Contrast  the  meat  patties  for 

1.  Flavor 

2.  Appearance 

3.  Size 
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MEAT  PREPARATION 
,     UNIT  VI      • ' 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


JOB  SHEET  #3-C0MPARIS0N  OF  COOKING 
TEMPERATURES  * 

I.  Equipment  and  Sjjpplies  needed 

A.  Two  skillets  which  are  same  type  and  size 

B.  Two  glass  measuring  cups 
,  C.     Kitchen  scales 

D     Range  , 
E     Spatula  «* 

F.  Two  plates  - 

G.  Eight  ounces  of  ground  beef  ° 

II.  'Procedure  \ 

A.  Make  two  patties  from  the  ground  beef 

B.  Weigh  each  patty^  to  be  sure  they  are  the  same,  weight  '/ 

C.  Preheat  one  skillet  to  a  low  to  moderate  tsmperattire  orjrange  setting 

D.  Preheat  other  skillet  to  a  high  temperature  or  range  setting 
(NOTE:  Be  carefgl  not  to  scorch  skillet.) 

E.  Plac^  one  patty  in  each  skillet 

F.  .  Cook  until  done,  turning  with  spatula  as  needed 

(NOft*  Patty  cOoked  at^high  temperature  should  be  done  earlier  than  other 
patty  J  ^  *   -V  , 

G     Pour  fat  and  drippings  from  each  skillet  into  measuring  cups 

H.  We'igh  each  meat  patty  .  • 

I.  Place  each  meat  patty  with  its  drippings  and  weight  results  on  plate 


;        '  JOB  SHEET  #3 

Evaluation 

A.  .    Compare  the  two  meat  patties  for 

•   1.       Weight  ~ 

2.  Size      '  ^^^^e. 

3.  Tenderness 

4.  Moisture 

B.  Which  method  do  you  recommend?  Why? 

i. 
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MEAT  PREPARATIOIvr 
UNIT  VI  . 

^  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

TEST 


Match  the  terms  on  the  right  to  the  correct  definition.  ^ 

 a.  Cooking  by  direct  heat  over  1.  Braising 

coals  or  under  an  open  >  

flame  or  electric  unit  ^  2,  Panbroiling 

 b.  Cooking  meat  in  a  small  3.  Roasting 

amount  of  fat  in  an 

uncovered  skillet  4.      •  Broiling 

'  ^  I  ^ 
 c.  Browning  meat  in  a  small       \  5.       Cooking  in  liquid 

amount  of  fat,  then  cooking  > 

slowly  in  a  covered  utensil  6.  Frying 

 d.  Covering  with  water  and 

cooking  at  a  simmering 
'temperature  in  a  covered 
pan 

^  e.  Cooking  food  uncovered  by 

dry  heat,  usually  in  an  oven^ 


i 


 f.  Cooking  uncovered  in  a  fry  -  J 

pan,  the  fat  is  poured  off 
as  it  accumulates 

"  « 
Discuss  in  a  short  paragraph  the  purposes  of  cooking  meat. 


Describe  in  a  short  paragraph  the  changes  which  occur  during  proper  cooking 
of  meat. 


Discuss  the  reasons  of»  using  low  temperatures  .in  meat  :COokery. 


Name  types  of  cuts  which  are  prepared  by  dry  and  moist  heat  cookery. 

a.  Moist  heat-  ,  ^   '  '  \ 

b.  Dry  heat-  .  ^ 

List  at  least  four  factors  which  determine  the  cooking  method  to  be  used  when 
preparing  meat. 

^  -  >  ■  • 

a.  _  .  ,  -  -y   -  .      .  • 

t  .  ' 

I 

b.  -  -    -  t  .  i 
c. 

d- 

Write  four  rules  to  remember  in  cooking  meats. 


c.» 
d. 

'List  six  basic  methods  of  mdSft  cookery 

a. 

b. 

c.  . 

e.  .  .  ' 


Place  an  "X"  in  the  spacQ  to  the  left  of  each  factor  which  determines  cookirfg 
time  of  meats. 

'        .  '  f 

 a.  Degree  of  doneness  desired 


_b.  Size  and  shape  of  cut 
c.  Nutrient  content 

_d.  Cooking  temperature 
e.  Spices  added 


J- 
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^  f.  .Quality  and  grade'*'  - — 

 g.  Type  of  heat  applied 

Nacne  three  methods  for  testing  doneness  of  meats, 
a. 

b.  > 

c.  ; "        -  ' 

Match  cuts  of  meat  to  methods  of  cookery^  -  ^ 

Draw  conclusions  by  comparing  results  of  preparing  two  or  more  differently 
priced  varieties  of  ground  beef. 

Formulate  reasons  for  using  low  temperatures  rather  than  high  temperatures  in 
preparing  meats. 

Draw  conclusions  by  comparing  meat  patties  which  have  been  prepared  by 
different  methods  for  flavor,  appearance,  and  size. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  the  instructor 

when  the  above  activities  (11  through  14)  should  be  completed.) 

f 


MEAT  PReVaRATION 
UNIT  V.I 

O 


'ANSWEFUS  TO  TEST 


a.  4 

b.  6 

• 

c.  1 

d.  5 

e.  3 

f.  2- 


Some  items  which  should  be  included  are: 

a.  To  produce  the  m^ost  delectable  dish  possible  from  the  kind  of  meat  chosen 

b.  To  produce  meat  which  is  tender  in  texture,  juicy,  of  fine  aroma,  of  good 
colpr,  and  best  of  all,  flavorsome  when  ready  to  eat 

Some  items  which  should  be  included  are: 

a.  Loss  of  moisture 

b.  Change  in  color 

c.  Fat  melts  * 

■d.    Protein  coagulates  .  * 

e.     Meat  becomes  more  tender 


Some  items  which  should^  be' rncluded  are:  1 

I.. 

a.     Meat  .yields  more  servings  p^t  pound,  this  costing  less 


b.  Meat  is  juicier,  more  tender  and  more  flavorsome 

c.  Fewer  nutrients  lost  in  drippings 

d.  Less  spatter  resulting  in  easier  clean-ujD 

a.  Lower  grade  and  less  tender  cuts  •         ^    .  - 

b.  Higher  grad^  and  tender  cuts,  and  tenderized  lower  grades  and  tougher  cuts 
as  will  a  young  ppultry  and  fisf) 


Any  four  of  the  following:. 

a.  Kind  of  meat  ^ 

b.  Cut  and  its  size 

c.  Tenderness  of  meat 

d.  Tjmelavailable  for  cooking  f 

e.  Degree  of  doneoigss  preferred 
1  Cooking  facilities 

a.  Use  low  temperatures 


-A 


b.     Regardless  of  method,  cook  meat  with  great  care,  for  it  is  an  expensive 
food 

<k^     Make  use  of  the  bones  b^|  simmering  them  for  soup;  save  fat  drippings 
tc  use  ir\  gravies  and  sauces  and  as  seasonings 

d.    Use  seasonings  arid  herbs  to  add  interest,  but  cautiously,  so  as  not  to 
smotljerf^  the  meat  flavor 

a.  .  Roasting 

b.  Broiling  % 

c.  Panbroiling 

d.  Frying  ^ 

e.  Braising  >  ,  . 
I,  -^Cooktng-in-liqufd'-^ — •                               \    \,  ~i 


f  ,  > 

a.  Roast  meats-use  a  roast  meat  thermometer 

b.  Broiled  meats-cut  a  small  slit  in  the  meat  and  note  the  color  of  donfeness 
^  inside 

c.  Braised  and  water^  cooked  meats^pierce  the  meat  with  a  sharp-  tined  fork* 


\ 
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11.  '  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor/ 

^    '  i 

12.  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor 

13.  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

14.  Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


t 


.  "1 
1  . 
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YEAST  BREADS 
UNIT  VII 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  discuss  characteristics  of 
flour,  food  value  of 'yeast  breads,  and  purposes  of  kneading  yeast  bread.  The  student  should 
,be  abje  to  describe  the  functions  of  the  Ingredients,  list  steps  in  breadmaking  and  keys' 
to  supcess  ^in  making  yeasju  bread,  and  deniDnstrate  the  jbility  to^make^ead.  This 
knowledge  will  be  evidenced  By'^dembn'stfation^and'tiy  scofthg  gtghty^ive  percent  on  the 
unit  test.  '  .    *  ^  * 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


/ 


1.  -  Match  terms  associated  with  yeast  breads  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Describe  characteristics  of  four  types  of  flour. 

3.  List  the  function(s)  of  the  basic  ingredients  in  yeast  breads. 

4.  Select  from  a  list  keys  to  success  ^n  making  yeast  breads. 

5.  riame  the  nut'-ients  found  in  yeast  breads. 
'   6t^^«List  six  basic  breadmaking  steps. 

7.  Discuss  the  purposes  ofAneading  yeast  breads! 


8:    •  Demonstrate,  the  ability  to: 
Make  yeast  bread. 

y 

b.     Evaluate  yeast  bread. 


\ 
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YEAST  BREADS;  ' 

UNIT  viii;  ■• 

SUGGESTED  4CTmTIES 


Instructor:  ; 

V 

A.    Provide  students  with  objective  shdfet.- 


C.    Provide  students  with  assignment'' aid  job  sheets 


:jhe6ir 


'D.  "Make  transparencies 

E.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

m 

\  ^ 

F.  I  Discuss  information  sheet.      ;  , 

^  0 

G.  .  Discuss  assignment  and  job  sheets. [ 

Demonstrate  flour  making  by  gt^todi^ijig  clean  wheat  iti  a  blender.  Substitute 

"  '  all  purpose  flour  in  yeast  bread  recipe 


one  cup  of  this  flour  for  one  cup5,of 
to  demonstrate  making  yeast  br|a 

Demonstrate  kneading  and  shapii^the  16^  of  bread 


J.     Divide  class  into  pairs  of  students  H[or  using  job  sheet, 
K.    Assist  students  with  evaluation  of  ^P'shed  loaf  of  bread. 
L..   Give  test. 
Student: 


A.  >  F^ead\.  objectives.     ^     \  > 

B.  Study  information  shoet. 

t\nd  j( 

\ 


C.  Complete  assignmen 
vD.    Take  test. 


job  sheets. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


"^Provided'lr^  this  unit 
A.  Objecfives 
B. 


nformatioh  sheet 
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C.  Transparency  masters  ^    ^  '  j.  -  ^  ^ 

1J     TM  1"Basic  Ingredients 

2.       TM  2-Key s  to  Success  4 

V 

3/      TM  3-Basic  BreadmakingT  Sfqps 

D.  Assignment  Sheet  #1--Rate  Your  Bread  or  Rolls' 

^  -  E^i- ,«^l>Sheet  ftl/P^pare  Rolls^  or^Lo^f  of  White  Bread  Using  Cool  rise  MethTbcl' 
F;    Test     1^    •  .  -\ 

Answers  to  test  , 
II.  -References:. 

*  *  * 

A.  McDermott,  Irene  E./  Mabel  B.  Trilling,  and  Florence  Williams*Nicholas." 
Food  for  Modern  Living.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Company,  1967. 

B.  Shank,  Dorothy  E.,  Natalie-^K.  Fitch,  Pauline  A.  Chapman,  and  Mary 
Stftanne  S\cV\er.^'Jjuide  to  Modern  l\/leals,  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster 
Division:  McGraw-HTfl  Book  Company,  1970. 

,C.    White,  Ruth  Bennett.  Food  arid  Your  Future,  )Eng[ewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 


t 


Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1972. 


D.  Robin  Hood  Flour  and  Fleischman's  Yeast.  Coo/rise  Yeast  Bakinji,  The 
Rapid  ii/lix  Way,  International  Milling,  1968. 

E.  .    McDermott,  Irene  E.  and  Florence  William's  Nichojas.  Homemaking  for 

Teenagers,  Peoria,  Illinois:  Charles  A.  Bennett  Company,  Inc.,  1962. 
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^  .  '  YEAST  BREADS  - 

\_  UNIT  VII 

BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 

INFORMATION  SHEET 

L  Terms^and  definitions 

A.    Gluten  -An  elastic  .protein  substance  iiMlour. which  gives  the  dough  body 

B«     Yeast--A  tiny  plant,  when  placed  in  warm  surroundings  with  suitable  food, 
carries  on  Its  life  processes 

C.  Kneading-Process  of.  working  dough  with  the  hands  on  a  Board  until  it 
looks  smooth  anA  satiny  and  has  little  bubbles  of  carbon  dio)^ide  showing' 

'    ■  under  the  surface*  . 

D.  Fermentation-Process  of  placing  dough  in  a  warm  place  for  a  while  until 
r      .  .  -        it  increases  m  size  '  * 


(NOTE:  Dough  may  almost  double  in  size.) 
II.    Characteristics  of  different  flours 

A.  'Whole  wheat  *  .  N  - 

1.  Retains  all  the  nutrients  of  whole  grain-;wheat 

I  ' 

2.  Nutty  flavor  . 

3.  Coarse"^  texture  ^ 

4.  Dark  color 

«  5.  High  in  gluten- 

6.  Used  primarily  for  breads  ^ 
B:  All-purpose 

'  1.  A  blend  of  hard  and  soft  wheat  white  flours 

2.  JJ^tTf  fnr  any  purpose 

^             ^3.  High  in  gluten 

C.    Cake  *  *       ^  " 

1,  Made  from  soft  wh^at 

Z  ■    Low  in  gluten  \^  ' 


INFORMATION  SHEET 

3.  Very  fine  texture 

4.  Less  nourishing  *than  other  ftours 

5.  ^Usually  more  expensive  than  other  flours 

6.  Used  in  pastry 
D.    Self-rising  '  •  . 

1.  All  purpose  flour 

2.  ^alt  and  baking  powder  are  added  ' 

3.  May  require  specific  recipes 

/  *  »  4.  Used  for  all  purposes  where  indicated  on  recipe 
Functions  of  basic  ingredients  (Transparency  1) 

A.  Flour 

1.  Provides  gluten 

^  ,  2.  Provides  starch 

(NpTE:  Gluten  and  starch  swell  in  the  presence  of  liquid  to  give  structure 
and  volume  to  .bread.)  '  * 

B.  Liquid 

1.  'Essential  for  starch  to  swell  j 

2.  Essential  for  gluten  to  develop  .  ^ 

(NOTE:  Depending  upon  liquid  used,  nutrien/value -and  flavor  *may  be 
changed.) 

C.  Salt'  ^  .  '  ' 

1.  Enhances  flavor  *  '  . 

2.  Delays  the-  growth  of  yeast  plants  in  yeast  breads 

D.  Yeast-Produces  carbon  dioxide  gas  which  is  held  in  the  meshlike  structure 
,  developed  by  the  gluten  -         '  t>  ' 

(NOTE:  Bread  dough  needs  a  warm  place  in  whicti^Uo  rfse,  so  that  the 
yeast  may  grow  and  leaven,)  "  .i 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


E.  Fat  i  , 

1..'  j  Gives  tendarness. 

2.  Improves  the  flavor 

3.  Improves  browning 

.  (NOTE:  Fat  shortens  the  strands  of  gluten  in  the  flour,  coats  the  gluten 
strands,  and  preveats  their' holding  together.  Hence,  the  name  shortening 
is  apfiropriate.)  h 

F.  Egg  . 

1..       Improves  flavor 
,  2.     Jmproves  interior  color   _        ^  ^ 


^     3.       Develops  tender  texture  and  lightness. 


4-       Improves  browning- 
5.       Supplements  protein 
.  G.    Sugar  — 

1.       Provides  food  for  the  jyeast  ^ 
•  2.       Retards  the  development  of  gluten 

3.  Improves  browning 

4.  Improves  flavor. 

♦IV.    Keys  to  success  in  making  yeast  breads  (Transparency  2) 

A.  -Understand  the  basic  ingredients 

(NOTE:  This  enables  you  to  work  with  confidence.)  ^ 

B.  .Use  high  quality  ingredients  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  ndt  necessarily  the'' 
most  expensive 

C.  Use  only  a  tested  recipe  and  folld^  it  exactly  in  alt  basic  ingredients,  varying 
jhe  flavoring  to  suit  your  individual  taste  ^  „^ 

D.  Measure  each  ingredient  accurately  and  combine  ingredients *!&ccord'mg  to 
directions 
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,  INFORMATION  SHEET 
■V 

E.  Use  the  correct  equipment  for  making  and  baking  the  product 

F.  Preheat  the  oven  and  be  sure  that  the  temperature  Is  accurate 

G.  Bake=.the  bread  only  |Until  it  is  done 
V.    Food  value  of  yeast  breads--T»rovides  nutrients  and  energy^  ^ 

A.  Protein  .       .      *  • 

'  ■  -  / 

*        B.  Carbohydrates 

» C.    Vitamins  -    '         .  •        '  < 

1.  Thiamirfe 

\       '  ?.  Riboflavin 

3.  Niacin 

D.    Iron  ♦  '  .      '  ^ 

VK  ^  Basic  breadgnaking  steps  (Transparency  3) 
^  .       A.    Mixing  ^ 

B.  Kneading.    .  " 

C.  Fermentmg  (rising)  >^      '  :  - 

D.  Shaping  - 

E.  Baking 

F.  Cooling 

VII.    Purposes  of  kneading    "  '     .        '  " 

'  A.    Gives  the  yeast  a  better  opportunity  to  start  growing  and  making  carbon- 
dioxide  than  does  the  mixing  process  4 

^  V  B.  Makes  the  gluten  become  firmer  and.  mx)ce.  elastic  so  the  dough  will 
withstand  the  considerabje  stretching  it  must  undergo  and  still  hold  the 
gas  that  it  formed  slowly 


\ 


\ 
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YEAST  BREADS 
UNIT  VII 


BEST  pOPY  AVAILABLE 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1"RATE  YOUR  BREAD  OR/ROLLS 
Rate  the  characteristics  of  your  rolls  or  loaf  of  white  bread  as  follows: 


Excellent 
Good 
^  Fair 
Volume 

Shape 

Crust. 

Crumb  color 
Texture 
Grain  ' 
Flavor 


5  points 
3  points 
1  point 


Compare  size,  to  weight; 
bread  should  be  light  but  not 
ainy  for  its  size 

Well-rounded  and  symmetrical,  * 
an  even,  well-defmed  division 
between  top  and  side 

Smooth,  even  golden-brpwn;  side 
crust  slightly  lighter  than  top  ; 

Uniform  creamy-white,  no  dank 
or  light  streaks  ,  | 

Tender  and  soft,  not  crumbly\ 
or  doughy    -   .  ^ 

Urgform  fine  td  medium-size  cells, 
no  large  air  bubbles 

Mild  yeast  flavor,  delicate, 
pleasing 

My  score 
Best  possible  score 


35 
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rVEAST  BREADS 
,  UNIT  VII 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


JOB  SHEET  #1"PREPARE  ROLLS  OR  LOAF  OF  WHITE, BREAD 
USING  COOLRISE  METHOb-  "* 


Supplies 

A.  5  1/2-6  1/2  cups  flour 

B.  2  packages  dry  yeast 

C.  2  tablespoons  sugar 

D.  1  tablespoon  salt"         i  ■ 

E.  1/4  cup  (t/2  stick)  soft  margarine 


F.  2  1/4  cups  very  hot  tap  water 

G.  Cooking  oil 
Equipment 

A.  Measuring  cups  and  spoony 

B.  Knife  ^       ^  ^ 
Q.  Wax  paper 

D.  ^  Large  bowl 

E.  Wooden  spoon 

F.  Liquid  measuring  cup, 

G.  Electric  rhixer     ^  ^  ^ 

H.  Rubber  spatula  , 

I.  Floured  board 
J.  Plastic  wrap 
K.  Towel 

L.  Bread  pan  for  loaf  (8 J/2  x  4  1/2  x  2  5/8  inch  for  best  results)  or  8 
or  9  inch  square  pan  for  rolls 

r 

*lf  self-risitig  flour  is  used,  omit  salt 


ERIC 
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JOB  SHEET  #1 


III. 


M.    Pastry  brush 
N.    Oiled  too^pick 
X).  ^Cooling-^r 
Procecjure 

A.  ^oon  flour  ynto  dry  measuring  cup 

B.  Levil  ^off  with  knife  and  pour  measured  flour  onto  wax  paper 

C.  Combine  two  cups  flour,  undissolved  yeast,  sugar,  and  salt  in  large  bowl; 
stir  well  to  blend 

D.  '  Add  soft  margarine 

E.  A^'u  hot  tap  water  to  ingredients  in  bowl  all  at  once 

F.  Bej&t*  with  electric,.mixer  jt  mediurri  speed  for  two  minutes 
bowl  occasionally 

lour 


Scr%)e  sides  o 

3 

one  cup 


Beat  with  electric  mixef*  at  high  speed  for  one  minute  or  until  thick  and 


elastic;  scrape 


>ides  of  bowl  occasionally 


J. 


K.    Turn  out  onto 


L.     Round  \up  intJ  a  ball 


M.  Div|ae^d9ugh  *i 
N.    Knead  Wvto 


— , , 


Stir  in  remaintng  flour  gradually  wi?h  wooden  spoon;  use  just  enough  flour 
to  ipake  a  sofi  dough  which  leaves  sides  of  bowl 


floured  board 


Tito  two  equaf  portions  (one  portion  per  student)-  - 
ten  minutes  or  until  dough  is  smooth  and  elastic  * 
0.    Cover  With  plastic  wrap  then  a  towel 
P.     Let  rest' for  15  to  20  minutes  on  board 

Q.    Punch  down 

I 

R.    Shape  each  portion  Into  loaf  or  rolls 
•I 

S.     Place  in  jgreased  pan 

T.    Brush  surface  of  dough  with  oil 


*hl.f.  II 
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JOB  SHEET  #1  • 

/■         .  , 

U.    Cover  pan  loosely  with  oiled  wax  paper  then  plastic*  wrap 
V.    Refrigerate  two  tq  48  hours  at  moderately  cold,  setting 

W.    When  ready  to  bate,  remove  from  refrigerator 

'  ' 
X.    Uncover  /  ^  ^     '  *% 

Y.    Let  stand  for  ten  minutes     .  .  ' 

Z.     Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees  , 

AA.  Puncture  any  surface  bubbles  with  oiled  toothpick  just  before  iD^kihg 

BB.  Bake  for  35-40  minutes  or  until  done  » 

-    (NOTE:  Bake  on  a  lower  oven  rack  position  for  best  resul^ts.') 

CCJ  Remove  from  .pan  immediately 

DD.  Brush  top  crust  with  margarine  if  desired 

EE.  Cool  on  rack  •  * 
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YEAST'  BREADS 
JUNIT  VII  ' 


TEST 


BEST  corf 


Match  the  terms  on  the,  right  to  the  correct  definition. 

 ^a.  Process  of  working  dough  with  the 

'"^  .hands  on  a  board  until  it  looks 

smooth  and  satiny  and  has  little  ' 
bubbfes  of  carbon  dioxide  showing' 
under  the"  surface 


b.  Process  of  placing  dough  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  while  until  it  increases 
in  size 

c.  ^n  elastic  protein  substance  in 

flobr  which  gives  the  dough  t)ody  ^ 

d.  A  tiny  plant,  when  placed  in  warm 
surroundings  with  suitableJood, 

.  caixi^s  on  its  life  processesN^^ 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Fermentation 
Yeast 
Gluten 
Knea'ding 


Describe  tlie  characteristics  of  four  types  of  flour, 
a.     Whole  wheaj  , 


b. 

c. 
d. 


'Afl  -purpose 
Cake 

Self-rising 


List  the  functions  of  the  basic  ingredients  in  yeast  bre^s, 
a.  Flour 


^,  Liquid 


c.  ^S^^lt 
east 


e.  '  Fat 

f.  Egg  ' 

g.  Sugar 


94£ 


Select  ancl  place  an        to  "the  left  of  keys  to  success  in  making  yeast  breads. 
'  ^         —     2>  .     •  . 

V  a.  Understand  the  basic  ingredients 

■  b.  Use  high  quality  ingredients  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  not  necessarily 

the  most  expensive 

c.  ,Use  only  a  tested  recipe  and  follow  it.exactly  in  all  basic  ingredients, 
.varying  the  flavoring  to  suit  your  individual  taste 

_j  d.  Measure  each  ingredient  accurately  and  combine  ingredients  according 

to  directions  ^ 

 e.  Use  thife  correct-equipment  for  making, and  baking  the  product 


_f.   Bake  me  bread  only  until  it  is  done 


_^g.  Pr^heaj/the  oven  and  be  sure  that  the  temperature  is  accurate 


Name  five  nutriWnts  found  in  yeast  breads. 


List  six  basic  breadmaking  steps. 

a.  '  T 

b.  ' 

d. 
e. 
f. 

Discuss  the  purposes  of  kneading  yeBSt%reacls. 


Demonstrate  t^^bility  to:  -  *  j 

a.  .Make  yeast  Jj^ead. 

b.  JiEvaluate  yeast  bread. 

•  '  '  -  -       ■ '  . 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to'  the  test^  ask  your  instructor 
when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed.)  ^  ^ 
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YEAST  ~B READS 
UNIT  VII  - 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST 


1.      a.    4      ■  ■ 


c.  3  ' 

d.  2 

2.       a.     Whole  wheat 


1)  Retains  all  the  nutrients^bf  whole  grain  whe^ 

>  2)  ^  Nutty  flavor 

3)  Goarse  texture  ^ 

4)  Dark  color 

5)  High  in  gluten 

6)  Used  primarily  for  breads 
All-purpose    -     ^  "4 

1)  A  bjend  of  hard  and  soft  wheats  white .  flours-  — 

2)  Used  ior  any  purpose 

3)  High  in  gluten  - 
Cake 

'^--^)tt  ^J^de  from  soft  wheat 

2)  Low  in  gluten        .    *                   .  .  f 

3;  Very  fine  texture              *  , 

\  4)  Less^  nourishing  than  other  flours 


5)  Usuafly  more-fexpensive  than  other  flours^ 

6)  ,      Used  in  pastry  . 
d..    Self-rising  .   r  *  \n 

1)       All  purpose  flour 
1  2)       Salt  and  baking  powder  are  added     •  4 


'    3)       May  require  specific  recipes 


4)   Tllse'd  for  all  purposes  where  indicated  on  recipe 


a. 

Flour 

1) 

2) 

b. 

Liquid 

/" 

1) 

2) 

c. 

Salt 

'1)  /r  Enhances\fte)>or  ' 
2\^^    Delays  the  growth  o 


I  yeast  plants  in  yeast  breads 


d.   ^Yeastr-Produces  carbon  dioxide  gas  which  is  held  in  the  meshlike  structure 
.devjB|(pped  by  the^  gluten 


e.  i>Fat^T; 

Gives  tenderness 


••;2^)  Imprpves'the  flavor  ^ 

^    ^-3).  Improves  browning  ■  '  y^i 

1)  J mproves  flavor  ; 
:     2)  I  mproves  \  interior  colcfr 

3)  Defveiops  tender  texture  ^and  lightness 

4)  I  mproves /browning  * 
.  _jJ5)«.  ^  Suppferwerfts  protein 

g.  Sugar* 

T)  Provided  ftfpd  for  the  yeast 

2)  *  Retards  the  de\^elopment  of  gluten 

3)  .  Improves  browning 

4)  Improves 'flavor 
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a.  ^  Protein  . 

b.  Carbohydrates  '  /•  ^ 

c.  Vitamins         , .  '  . 

1)       Thiamine  .  . 

'  2)       Riboflavin  '  • 

^  Niacin 

I  r     ,  •    •      .  ./ 

d.  Iron  .  . 

a^    Mixing  -         .  ,  • 

b.  Kneading        •        *  ^  |  * 

c.  Fermenting  (rising) 

d.  Shaping 

e.  Baking  . 

f.  Cooling^ 

a.  Gives  the^yeast  a  better  opportunity  to  stjjrt  growing  and  making  carbon 
dioxide  than  does  the  mixing  process  ^ 

b.  \  Makes  the^  gluten  become  firmer  and  more  elastic  so  the  dough  will 
\'   '  wfthstapd  the  considerable  stretching  it  must  undergo  and  still  hold  the 

l__^g^-.thaJL_LL^fo'rmed  ^slowly.  J^-  ^ J~  ^  —  — ^^.^^ 

Eva^luated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  .  . 
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\  '  \  r  ,.  PASTRY 
*       \         A  UNIT  VIII 


\  \  -        TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  cohnpletion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  select  basic  ingredients  used 
in  pastries,  an  appropriate  temperature  for  baking  pastry,  and  the  type  of  flour  most 
commonly  used.'  The  student  should  be  able  to  list  kinds  of  pastry  and  types  of  pie  pans 
to  use,  diScus5  desirable  characteristics,  &rtd  ^pare  arrd  evaluate  pastry.  Tl^is  knowledge 
will  be  ^eviderfced  through  demonstration  anoby  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit 


^test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


^    After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to:  i 

.    1»       Match  terms  associated  with  pastries  to.  the  correct  definition. 

2.  '  Selbctsfour  basic  ingredients  used  in  plain  pastry  dough. 

3.  Write  one  general  rule  for  making  basic  pastry. 

"  4.     \l^ame  three  methoc^of  cutting  shortening'  into  flour. 

^       5.       Select  an  appropriate  temperature  for  baking  pastry  and  describe  two 
reasons  for  selectior^  of  this  temperature.  ^ 

» 

6.  List  three  types  of  pastry  products.  ^  *  < 

7.  Select  the  type  of  flour  most  commonly  used  in  making  pastry.' 

8.  List  appropriate  types  of  pie  pans*  to -use  when  baking  pastry.  ^ 
^.       Discuss  desirable  characteristics  of  pasjry. 

»  10.''    i^Match  poor* characteristics  q|  pastry. to  their  causes. 


It.  Compare  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  preparing  an  apple  pie. 
12.       Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

a'.     Prepare  pastry.    '  •  ^ 

b.'    Evaluate  pas^. 
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PASTRY 
UNIT  VIII 


suIggested  activities 


I.  Instructor:   '  .  '    .  ,  \ 
r                   A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet.  . 

B/  Provide  students  with  information  sheets  ^ 

C.  Provide  students  with  assignment  and  job  sheets. 
,  D.  Make  transparencies.  ^ 
.  E.  Discuss  tei*minal  and  specific  objectives. 

F.  Discuss  information  sheet. 

G.  Discuss  assignment  and  job  sheets. 

.  ,    *   \U         H.  pive  demonstration,  on  making' pastry.  "  ' 

I.  Buy  supplies  necessary  for  pastry  pre^'paration. 

J.  Divide  students  mtc  groups  if  preparation '^is  to  be  done  in.  groups. 

\  (NOTE^This  depends  upon  the  tQacher  and -each  school's  individual 

situation^)  ^    ^  -  . 

fC.    Assist  students  with  evaluation  of  finished  product. 

L     Make  ^arrangements  for  field  trip-'^to  grocery  store  to  compare  prices.' 

M.    Give  test.  •  * 

II.  Student:  '  ,  , 
^                  A.    Read  ^objectives.  - 

B.     Study  information  sheet.  ^  ^  ^ 

_C.... .Complete  assignment  and  job  sheets. 

D.  Take  test.  •  •  / 


INSTRUCTIONAL. MATERIALS 


J.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet 


C.    Transparency  masters 

1.       TM  1-Basic  Ingredients  ►  ■ 
'     '2.       TM  2--l<inds  of  Pastry 

'-B,    Assignment  sheets^        •  ' 

*      •    *  '  >■  * 

1.       Assignment  Sbeet  #1 -Compare  Purchasing  and  Baking  of  Apple 
Pie' 


2.       Assignment  She^t  #2-Rate  Your  Pastry 
E.  •  Job  Sheet  #1.-Prepare  Apple  Pie  ,  ^ 

Test       .  . 
G.    Ansvyers^to  test 
*  References: 

A.  JVIcDermcftt,  Irene  E.,  MabSfs/ Trilling,  and  Florence  Wiljiams  Nicholas. 
Food  Jor  Modern  ^Living,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  J.  B.  Lipptncott 
Company,  1967. 

B.  --Shanfk;  Dorothy  E.,  ..Natalie  K.  Fitch,  Pauline  , A.  Chapman,  and  Mary 

Suzaqrie^Sickler-  G5ide  ^  to  Modern  Meals.  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  V\(ebster 
'   ^Qivisioh;  McGraw-Hill  BookKJompany,,  1970. 

C;    Gehera)  1^1  Is.  "Easy  As  Pie"  Pastry,  ' 
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PASTRY 
UNIT  VIII 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


\,  *Terms  'and  definitions 

A.  Pastry-Another  terrri'  for  pie  crust 

B.  Tarts-One  or  two  crust  pies  which  are  individual  servings 

C.  Turnovers-A  filled  pastry  made  by  turning  half  of  the  crust  over  the  other 
^alf  , 

D.  Flute--A  standing  rirh  around  the  edge  of  pie  which  provides  attractiveness 
and  prevents  spiJIage 

J  I.    Basic  ingredients  (Transf^arency  1) 

A.  Flour 

B.  •  Fat 

C.  Salt 

D.  Water 

•  '      ,    .  \  • 

III.  'General  rule  for. making  pastry-Use  1/3  cup  of  cold  shortening  per  cup  of  flour 

IV.  Methods  of  cutting*  in,  shortening  ^ ,  .  . 
A.    Pastry  blender 

•    B.    Two  kojves  .  ' 

>  -I     '    *  * 
C.     Fork  ; 


V.  > Appropriate  temperature  lor, baking  pastry 


A.  •  400-425"-  F 

B.  fl.easons 


1  .7 


1.       Wherj  baked  at  too  low  a  temperature,  the  crust  may  ^rink  and 


(lose  shape 


2,       When  baked  at.  too  high  a  temperature,  thp  edges' burn*  before 
*the  center  of  the  shell  is  baked    '     .  * 
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,  INFORMATION  SHEET 


VI. 


VII. 
VIM. 


Types  of  pastry  (Transparency  2) 

A.  Pies 

1.  One^  crust 
2:      Two  crust 

B.  T^arts 

C.  Turnpvers 

Flour  most  commonly  used  in  making  pagtr^-AII  purpose  flour 
Appropriate  pie  pans  to  use 

A.  Glass  *    5?  ' 
(NOTE:  Use  with  low|  temperature.) 

B.  Enamel  ware    '  ,  • 
C  -   Darkened  ^ 

D.  Aluminum  with  dull  finish 


(NOTE:  Never  use  shiny  pans,  because  they  reflelpt  the  heat  resulting 
soaked  Modercrusts.)    ,  / 

Desirable  characteristics  of  pastry 


A.  Appearance 

1.  Golden. brown  color 

2.  Blistery  surface  ] 

3.  Uniform  attractive  edges 

B.  Tenderness  ^  J  . 

1,  -Cuts  easily 

2.  4  '.JHolds  shape  Cvh^n  served 

C.  Texture  '   «         \   .  " 

1.  Flakes  layered  throughout  crust 
2*       Crisp  eating  , 


in  soggy, 


•lavor-Pleasant,  bland  flavor  to  enhance  filling 


\ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


HE.  II 


Poor  characteristics  and  their  causes 
Poor  CKaracteristics 


Causes 


A.  '  Burned 

B.  Pale,  dull^olor 


F.  Large  air  bubbles 

G. '    Tough;  jubbery 

Tl.    Too  tender,  falls  apart 


Compact,  dougTfV  *• 


J.     Dfy,  mealy 
,K:  '  Rancid  ^ 
L.  Raw 


1. 
2. 


C.    Smooth,  not  blistery  surface     \^  3. 


D.    Uneven  edge 


E.  Shrunken 


6. 
7. 

8. 


V 


10. 


11.. 


12. 


Overbaked 

Underbaked  - 
Wrong  pan  ^ 

Overhand^d 

Toa  mf^h  flour  when  rolled 

o 

Crust  not  rolled  in  even  circle 
Not  carefully  shaped 

Crust  stretched  wheg  placed 
in  pan 

Not  pricked  well  enough  * 


:Too  much  .liquid 
Overhandled 

Undermixed° 

Not  enough  liquid' 

Too  much  shortening  '  - 

Underbaked 
Too  much  liquid 

Shortening  cut  in  too  ofihely 
'Not  enough  liquid      '  * 

Poor  quality  shortening  T  ' 
Overbaked 

Underbaked 
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u^T/'vlii '    BEST  m  mm^ 

ASSIGNMENT  SHJET  #1--C0MPARE  PURCHASING  AND 
BAKING  OF  APPLE  PIE^ 

Determine  the  feasibility  of  purchasing  pastries  as  compared  to  baking  them  by  answering 
the  following  questions  after  visiting  a  grocery  store  for  observation. 

J^^l.       In  how  many  different  forms  can  apples  be  purchased?  List. 


2.       What  is  the  cost  of  each?  (Give  costs,  of  amounts  needed  to  prepare  an  apple 
pie.)  ^ 


3.    *  What  is  the  approximate -dost  of  the  apple  pie.  prepared  in  Job  Sheet  #1?  (Costs 
of  ingredients  will  need  to  be  determined.)  ' 


4.      What  is  . the  cost  of  a  frozen  apple  pie?  A  bakery  apple  pie?  ^ 


5.  •    How  do  t^se  prices , compare  to  the  cost  of  making  your  own  pie? 


B.       What  other  conipariso^^^'  you  mj/keP^lBxafnples  are  taste,  appearance,  size, 
etc.)  Explain. 
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PASTRY 
UNIT  Vlll 


BEST  COPX  ft^WUBlt 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2"RATE  YOUR  PASTRY 


Rate  the  characteristics  of  .your  pastry  as  follows: 
—  €xceHehT"~^-          5"poi.nt§  ... 


Good 
Fair 


Tenderness 

Texture 

Flavor 


3  points 
1  point  ' 


Appearance     ,  ^  Golden  brown  color;  blistery  surface; 

uniform,  attractive  edges;  fits  pan  well 


Cuts  easily  with  table  knife  or  fork, but'- 
holds  shape  when  served  '  ' 


Flakes  layered  throughout  crust;  crisp 
eating 

Pleasant,  bland  flavor  to  enhance  .the 
filling  /    "     '  ' 


My  score- 
Best  possible  score 


•20 


/ 


ERIC 
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JOB  SHEET  #1--PREPARE  APPLE  PIE 


ERIC 


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


o 
E. 

F. 

G. 


Supplies 

A.    1  1/2°  cups  flour.       -  .  - 

3/4  teaspoon  salt  \' 
1/2  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  shortening 

3  tablespoons  yvater 

4  to  5  cups  sliced  apples 
1/2  to  3/4  cup  sugar 
3/4  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  butter 

Equipment 

A.  Eight  inch  pie  pan 

B.  Mixing  bovi\ 
Pastry  blender 

D.  Tablespoon 
Measuring  cups 
Measuring  spoons 

A 

Liquid  measuring  cup  ^ 
Fork^ 

Floured  board  ^      '  k^_^ 


m 


-  f. 

^         ^        -  '     '        •  *    ^  '  '^j 

'  J.    oRollIng'  pin  .   '     *  ^  : 

I  If:    Procedure  ^    ^  .  \ 

A.  Stir  1  t/2  cups  flour  and  3/4  teaspoon  salt  togetfier  in  mixing  bowl 

B.  With  pastry  blender,  cut  in  1/2  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  shortening  thoroughly 
(NOT|:  Partides,  should  be  size  of  tiny  peas.) 

C.  Sprinkle  3  tablespoons  water  into  ftour,  a  tablespoon  at  a  time 

4  >*f^ 


/ 


.0, 


'  JOB  SHEET  #1 


\ 


D.  Mix  lightly  with  a  fork  after  each  tablespoon  of  water  until  all  flour  is 
moistened  .  •  ^ 

E.  Mix  dough  thoroughly  until  it  cleans  the  sides,  of  the  bowl 

F.  Gather  the  dough  together  with  your  hands  and  press  firmly  into  a  ball 

i     .      (NOTE:  If  dough  does  not  hold  together,  1  to  2  teaspoons  water  niay 
be  added  one  at  'a  time.)  ' 

^  G.    Divide  dough  in  half 

H.  Place  half  of  dough  on  floured  board 

*  «» 

I.  With  rolling  pin,  roll  from  center  edges  in  all  'directions  ^  ' 

(NOTE:  If  edges  begin  to  break,  pinch ^t^ether,) 

J.     Roll  pastry  until  it  is  about  1  1/2  inch  larger  all  around  than  inverted 
pie  pan- 

K.    Fold  pastry  in  half 

i 

L.    Transfer  to  pie-^paa    ^  ^\ 

M.  -  Unfold    '  '  ^'  . 

N.    To  prevent  stretching,  ease  pastry  gently  jnto  pan  and  press  toward  center 
*  of  pan  with  fjngertips .  ^  ' 

•  ^ 
(NOTE:  Stretching  causes  shrinkage '  during  baking.) 

0.  Combina  sugar  and  cinnamon 

"  '  "p.  Mix^  lightly  with  Spples 

*  it 

.  Q.  Pour  into  pastry  lined  pie  pan 

R.  Dot  with  butter 

S.  Roll  out  top  crijst  ,  ,  "  > 

T.  Cut  slits  in  top  ci*uSt 

U.  Cover  apples  with  top  crust  ,^      ^  , 

\A.  Seal  •  ^ 

W.  Flute  edge  of  pie  *  « 

X.  Bake  50  to  60  minutes  at^  425''  .  .  - 

(NOTE:  When  done,  crus,t  should  be  nicely  browned,  apples  cooked 
-through.)  '        -  ^ 
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TEST 


1.       Match -the  terms  on  the  right  tb  the  correct  definition. 


 a..  One  qr  two  qrust  pies  which  are 

^         individual  servings 


b.  A  standing  rim  arouh'd  the  edge  of 
pie  which  provides^  attractiveness 
and  prevents  spillage 


1. 
2. 
'3. 
4. 


Flute 
Turnovers 

'  i 

tbrts  . 
Pastry " 


c.  Another  term  for  pie  crust 

d.  A  filled  pastry  made  by  turning 
half  of  the  crust  over  the  nj* 
other  half  , 


Select  four  basic  ingredient?  usedJn-v^iain  pastry  dough  by  placing  ah  iX  to 
the  left  of  the  correct  ingredient.     |.  ■, 

 a.  Baking  powder 


 b.  Salt 

 c.  Milk 

^    d.  Fat 

 e.  Sugar ' 

f.  Flour 


_g.  Water, 
h.  Vanilla 


3.  •     Write  one  general  rule  for  making  basrc  pastry^. 

.4.       Name"  three  methods  of  cutting  shortening  into  flour. 


c. 


ERIC 


In  (a)  select  and  place  an  "X"  In  front  af  the  appropriate  temperature  for  baking 
pastry  from  the  list  below  and  (b)  desVibe  two  reasons  fpr  selection  of  this 
temperature.  /i"' 

^a.   ^1)  32^-350'  F 

 2)  375-400'  F      ^  ~  * 

^  3)  400-425°  F'' .  '  ' 

*  4)  4S0-500°  F 


/ 


b.       1)      '  '  v  .  • 

- 't 

2)  . 

List  three  types  of  pastry, 
a. 

b.  ... 


Select  and  pface  an  "X"  in  front  of  the^type'of  flour  most  commonly  used 


in  faking  pastry.  ^ 


a.  Whole  wheat 


j_b.  Self-rising 
 c. '  All-purpose 


List  four  approj^riate.  types  of  pie  pans  to  use  when  baking  pastry, 
a.  .  ,  * 

I 

d.  .  /  '       .     \  c 

Discuss  desirable  characteilstics  of  pastry.  '    '        ^  \ 
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Match  the  poor  characteristics  of  pastry  on  the  rt^ht  to>  th|ir  causes  on  the 
left.  The  characteristics  may  be  used  more  than-  once.      '  * 


a. 

Too  much  shortening  ^ 

1. 

Pal#,  dulJ  clblor 

b. 

Too  murh  flour  w/hpn  rollpH 

2. 

RanrlH 

c. 

Underbaked  ■ 

Poor  quality  shortening 

3/ 

Compact,  doughy 

d. 

4. 

\ 

Tough,"  rubbery 

e. 

Not  carefuMy  shaped 

\ 

5. 

Raw     »  . 

f. 

Overbaked 

:  6. 

Burnqifd  1 

^g.  Wrong  pan 

* 

h.  Crust'  stretchecf'  when  placed  in  pan  8. 
J.   Too  much  liquid  1  9. 

j.  OveVhandled 


7.  '  ,  Too  tender,  fafk-apart 

Uneven  edge 

Smooth,  not 
blistery  surface 


^[  Compare  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  "preparing 
•  Demonstrate  the  ability  to: 
a.     Prepare  pastry.     ,  . 


b.     Evaluate  pastry.  - 

r 


fNCfTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  ttie  test,  ask  you/ instructor 
;  when  the  above  activities  should  be  completed.) 


y4 
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ANSWERS  TO'  TEST 


1, 


BtST  COPY 


3 
1 
4 
2 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

b  •  .     ■    .     _  '  ■ 

d  .     .  ,  ^      \  ■ 

f  '     '  ' 

'9  '  i 

Use  1/3  cup  of  cold  shortening' per  cup  of  flour 

a. 

b. 

c. . 

a.  • 

b.  ' 


Pastry  blender 

-  .n 
Two  '  knives 


Fork 
3) 


Vyhen  beaked  at  too  low  a  temperature,  the  crust  may  shrink  and 
lose  shape-  '  * 

When,  baked  at  too  higft'a  temperature,  the  edges  burn  before  .  • 
the  center  6f  the*,sh(pll  is  baked  - 


b. 
c. 

c  > 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


,  ^2) 

Pies 

Tarts 

Turnovers 


Glass 

Enamel  ware  .  , 

Darkened 

Aluminum  with  dull  finish 


Discussion  should  include:  * 

a.  Appearance  '      ,  . 

^  'D       Golden  brown  color       •  \ 

.  2)       Blistery  surface  , 
3)       Uniform  attractive  edges  .  / 

b.  «  Tenderness       •       *  , 

'   1)       Cuts  ^easily 

2)       Holds  shape  when  seh/ed^ 

c.  Texture  ^  ^ 

1)  Flakes  layered  throughout  crust 

2)  Crisp  eating  p 

d.  Flavor-Pleasant,  hf^nd  flavor  to  enhance  filling 

a.  7  .  !  ; 

b.  ^  9  '  .  * 

c.  1,  3,  5  '  - 

d-     2        -  ,     ,      •  ' 

•  e.'   8  -  ■  .  . 

s 

f.  2,  6  .       •  ■ 

g.  -    1  '  -  • 

h.  "   TO  * 

i.  3,  4 
j.     4,  9 

and  12s'      Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


SELECTION.  OF.  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

UNIT  I 


.  TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  match  stages  of  the  family 
life  cycle  to  their  values,  name  factors  to  consider  in  planning  a  home,  and  han^e  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  leasing  and  owning  a  home.  The  student  should  be  able 
to  distinguish-  between  flexible  and  fixed  expenses,  name  basic  pieces  of  furniture  and 
their  uses,  and  determine  the  ^feasibility  of  leasing  or  purchasing  a  home  when  given  a 
family  situation:  .This ^knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the 
unit  test.  .  '      .  ' 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


4.       *  f 


Match  terms  associated  with  selection  of  housing  and  home  furnishingss^o 
th'?  correct  definition. 


2.  Match  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  to  the  values  which  are  important 
to  each. 

3.  Name  six  factors  to  consider  in  planning  a  home.    '    - , 

4.  Name  two  adv^ntages^a/id  disadvantages  of  leasing  a  home. 

5.  ^  Name  t«i/o^advantages  and  disadvantage  of  owning  a  home. 
.  6.  Name  two  sources  to  use  in  locating  a  hom^  for  purchase. 

7.  Name  three  .questions  to  ask  prior  to  purchasing  &  home. 

8.  -Distinguish  between  flexible  and  fixed  expenses.     .  ^ 

9.  •  Name  the  four  basic  pieces  of  furniture  rieeded'  by  man. 

10.  "  Select  three  basic  uses  of  home;  furnishings  from  a  list  of  alternatives. 

11.  Collect  information- concerning  leasing  and  purchasing  of  a,  home  from 
various  media  and  from  this  information  determine  the  feasibility  of  leasing 


versus  purchas^g  when  given  a 'family  situation. 
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SELECTION  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
.  *  UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  • 


■1 


I.  Instructor: 


■A.  Provide"  students  wtttv-^}ective  sheet. 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  |issignment  sheets. 

C  Mak^e  transparencies.  ^  * 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  infqfm'ation' and  assignment;  sheets. 

F.  Assist  students  in  collecting  infc/rmation  about  leasing  and  purchasing  a 


home  in  the  community. 
'  G.    Give  test. 
II.    Student:*  ,  ^  ' 

A.  "   Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet.  ^ 

r 

C.  Complete  assignment  sheet. 

D.  Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIpNAU  MATERIALS^ 


I.    Included  in  this  uhlt: 


A.  Objectives  *^^| 

B.  Information  sheet 


'  C.    TjTansparency  masters"  • 

1.  ,     TM  1--Stages  of  the  Family  Life -Cycle 


2.  ^'^'^  2"Factors  to  Consider  in  Planning  a  Home 
,  3.  ^    TM  3-B^ic  Pieces  of  Furniture 


ERIC 


D.  Assignment   Sheet   #1-Collect    Information    Concerning    Leasing  and 
Purchasing 

E.  Test 

i 

F.  Agswers  to  test    *  '  \       '  ; 
Refer^hces: 

A.  Craig,  Hazel  Thompson.  Homes  with  Character.  Lexington,  Massachusetts: 
1^'      D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1970.  / 

B.  .    Morton,  Ruth.  The  Home:  Its  Furnishings  and  Equipment.  New^Vork: 

Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970.  - 

3  '  '  ■  t 
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SELECTION  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

UNIT  I  . 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


I.  Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Value-^  combination  of  an  individuaTs  ideals,  attitudes,  goals,  and  tastes 

B.  Physical  mobility-Moving  from  one  place  to  another 

C.  Social  mobility-Striving  to  improve  social  status        '  - 
(NOTE:  Physical  mobility  frequently  accompanies  social  mobility.) 

D.  Fixed  expense§rExpenditures  that  vary  little  from  month  to  month  or  year 
to  year        *  , 

E.  Flexible  expenses-Expenditures  that  vary  greatly  over  a  period  of  time 

F.  Equity-The  money  value  of  a^  property  or  of  an  interest  in  a  property.  ^ 
in  excess^f  claims  against  it      ,  ' 

II.  Stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  and  the  values  which  are  important  to  each^' 
•  .  (Transparency  D.   ,        ^  '  \.  * 

A.  Newlyweds-Economy  ,^ 

B.  Beginning  'family  .    ,  -  ^ 
Health  \ 

12.       Safety  ,      .  '  -  \ 

3. .     Comfort  .  ^  /  ^ 

*(MOTE:  This  is  a*t>e*nQ>d  when  friendships  and  p^sonal  interests  are 'also 
jmportant,  although  there  may  be  very  li^ttl^Xime  left  for  these  values.) 

anding  family  ^ 

Health  of  chjidren  • 

Safety  ^ 

Friendships 

Beau^,  ^     '  ' 

Privacy'', 

Location 


c; 


2. 

.3. 

4/ 

5. 

6. 


3  ■ 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


D*.    Launching  family 

1.  Privacy 

2.  Personal  interests 

3.  Friendships 

4.  Beauty      "  . 

5.  Location 


E.  Later  years  '  ^ 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Health 
Economy 
Comfort 
'  Friendships 
Personal  interests 
Factors  to  consider  in  planning  a  home  (Transparency  2) 
A.    Finance  ,  ,  / 


/. 


B.  Envfr^'nment 


C.     Farryily  size 


K 


D.    Personal  preference 

^(NOY^^:  Personal  preferences  may.  changa  as  maturation  takes  place.) 
E»  '  »jF3mily  mobility  ^  ,  -  ' 


F.     Handicaps  • 

Advantages  and  ^disadv^itages  of  leasing  a  home 
A,    Advantages  * 

1 .       No  down  payment  needed         .  * " 
0        2, 1     Terfipbrary  location  (Greater  mobility) 


Do  not  have  ^to  pay  property  tax  or  insurance  or>  home 


Free  of  many  responsibilities  in  maintaining  the  house 


m  ■ 


*  H.E.  II  - 

INFORMATION'  SHEffT 

B.    Dis'advantages  -  ' 

^     1.       Not  accumulating  an  equity  in  the  home  ' 
^2.       Major  alterations  cann6t  be  made  to  the  home  > 

3.  Renters  niay  not  have  feeling  of  ijjjjependence  in  regard  to  housing 
v.  \  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  owning  a  home 

-A.  Advantages 

1.       Gives  feeling  (^f  sefcurity 
21       Gives  feeling  of  independence 
.  3.  fT    Eq(jity  in  the  home  is  accumulated 

4.  Regular  payments  sometimes  lower  than  rent  costs 

5f>  May  have  more  available  space,  (inside  and  outside)  « 
6.'     May  be  altered  to/tit  personal  desires 

■        \  ' 

B.    Disadvantages  '  ^ 

1.       Have  responsibility  rfor.  maintaining  the  home 


2.  Less  free  to  move 

3.  '  Will  have  to  pay  ex 


ra  costs  such  as  insurance  and  property  iaxer 


*  VI.    Sources  to  usgL^^tr'focating  a  honle  for  purchase 
Ar^Realtors  '  - 


B.  .Newspaper  advertising 

C.  Word  of  mouth 

VII.    Questions  to  ask^prior.to  purchasing  a 'home 

•a  •  * 

'    *  *  A.^'  What  is  tfie  cost  of  the  home i| 

.  *  '      *  '     '  •  ; 

B.    How  large  is  the  down  payiji'^r|t? 

'  •  ^  ^ 

^C.    What  is  the  totat  cost  'of  ihsOiraiqe  and  taxes? 

-  '1 

D.  How  large  5re  the  monthly  p'pViments?  1^ 


8F 


INFdRMATION  SHEET 


E.  What  percent  of  interest  will  have  to  be  paid? 

F.  Wh^t  is-^the  age  of  the  house  anfd  appliances? 
6^— \ What  is  the  zomng  code  of  the  area?' 

^J^J^^^^3^llal^^^  the  contracts? 

^-Vfll.    Flexible  and /fixed  expenses  ^ 

Food 

Clothing  ^       .         *  , 

New,/turnishings 
HeaVth  expenses 
Education 


•  ERIC  , 


Flexible 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5.  ,., , 

6.  ' 
7. 

"8. 
'9. 

ia 

Fixed 
1. 


Car  exlDenses        ,  S 
Recreation*^ 
Charitable  gifts  ^ 
Personal  expenses 

House  maintenance  ^nd  miscellaneous  expe^ises 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Housing 


a.  Rent 

b.  Home-Mortgage  payments 

c.  Taxes  .         ^       .  \^ 

d.  Insurance 

Car  payments  ' 
Interest  on  borrowed  nponey   ^      ,  ^ 
Public  Utility  bills  ' 
Transportation  related  to  employment 
Church  and  ck!b  contributions 


I 


'  c 

iNFORMATION  SHEET^ 

ix/'^asic  pieces  of  furniture  needed  by  man  (Transparency  3) 

A.    Place  to  he  down- A  bed 
vv^'    B".     Place  to-  sit  down-A  chair 
^    C.     Place  in  which  to  store  belongings-A  chest 
*     p.    Surface  on  which  to  eat  or  work--A  table 
X.    Basic  uses  of  home  fumishings 

A.  To  provide  security 

B.  To  provide  comfort 

C.  To  -encourage^  personal  growth 

1.       Stimulate,  study 
.  2-       Encourage  creativity 
3.       Perpetuate  cultural  interests 
p.    To  provide  esthetic  v^lue 


,E.    To  provfi§*e'^personal  satisfa^ton 


0 


BEST  W 
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SELECTION  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHfNGS 
■  '  UNIT  I  • 


'ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1"C0LLECT  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
LEASING,  AND  PURCHASING 


Collect  information  cQncerning  Jeasing  and  purchasing  of  a  home  from  various  media  such 
as  newspaper  advertising  and  realtors.  "Assunme  that  you  and  your  spouse  must  find  a  new 
place  of  residence  and  have  an  annual  incprne  of  $8,000.  Would  it  be  more  feasible  at 
this  time  and  in  your  community  for  you  to  lease  or  purchase  a  home?  Why?. 
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'    SELECTION  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS'  • 

UNIT  I  .  B£ST  COPt  RVftlUBLE 

•TEST  '  . 

Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definitions. 

1.       Fixed  expenses. 


3. 


a.  A  *coipbination  of  an  individuals's 
ideals;  attitudes,  goals,  and 
tastes 

b)  Expenditures  that  vary  greatly 
over  a  period  of  time 

c.  Expenditures  that  vary  little 
from  month  to  month  >  or  year 
to.  year 

d.  Moving  from  one  place  to  another 


2.  .  Physical  mobility 
'  ^3.  '\Value 

4.  'Social  rfiobility 

5.  Equity 

.  6.       Flexible  expenses 


^  e.  The  money  value  of  a  property 

or  of  an  interest  in  a  property 
in  excess  of  claims  against  it 

f.  Striving  to  improve  social  status 


Match  the  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  to  the  values  which  are  important 
to  each.  More  than  one  stage  may  be  used  for  each  answer. 


a. 

*  Privacy 

1.  ^ 

.  Newlyweds 

b. 

Economy  ' 

2. 

Beginning.  family«\ 

c. 

Friendship^ 

3. 

EjqDanding  family 

d. 

Comfort 

4. 

Launching  family 

e. 

Beauty 

5. 

Later  years 

Name  six  factors  to  consider  In  planning  a  home. 

I 

a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


V 


Name  two  advantages  and  twc^ disadvantages  of  leasing  a  home 
•      »>  • 

a.  Advantages 

1. 

f 

'  2.- 

b.  Disadvantages  ^ 

*     2.      '  ^ 
Name  two  advantages  and  two  disadvantages  of  owning  a  home. 

a,  .  Advantages       *  .    .  ,  .  - 

« 

1.  '  ■   ,  . 

2.  . 

b.  Disadvantages  ^ 

1.  ■ 

2. 

Name        sources  to  'use  in  locating  a*  home  for  purchase.  ' 
a.  '  • 

^-     "        .  ■ 

Name  three  questions  tp  ask  prior  to  purchasing  a  home. 

a.  ' 

b.  '       '       ,  /     .  . 

Distinguish  bfetween  the  following  flexible  expenses  and  fixedWf)§n$es  by*piacmg 
an  'X"  to  the  left  of  the  flexible  and  an-"0':  to  the  left  of  the  fixed. 

 a.  Recreation  • 

 b.  Clothing       r        -       ^  ^ 

^  ^     '      -  '  *       '      \  : 

 c.  Rent     •    ^  •  "  • 

 d,  Educatibn  '  ^  ^'  ^  * 

 e.  faxes  .  ,  '        ^  * 

.  '  _e  - 

 f.  Car  payments     .  '   '  ■ 
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10. 


11. 


g.  Public  utility  bills 

h.  Food 

J.  New  furnishings 

j.  Church  and  cllib  corltributions 


Name  the  fouf  basic  pieces  of  furniture  needed  by  man. 

a.  .  *  .  ^ 

b.  .    ,  • 
c. 

d. 

^  * 

Selept  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  three  basic  uses  of  home  furnishings. 

0 

 a.  To  provide  comfort 


_b.  To  encourage  personal  growth 

c.  To  indicate  success  '  . 

d.  To  present  a  favorable  impressior^ 

e.  To  provide  security 

f.  To  indicate  value 


Collect  information  concerning  leasing,  and  purchasing  of  a  home  from  various 
nrredia  and  from  ,this  information  fletern^ne  the  feasibility  of  leasing  versus 
purchasing  when**given  a  family  situation.' 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  accomplished  prior  to  the  test,  ask  your  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  completed.)  ^ 


if 
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SELECTION  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS    '  / 

I     ■  UNIT  I  »  *  ^      .  ^ 

ANSWERS  to  TJST  -  "        "  ' 

a.  '  3  '  ~  •  ' 

c.    1  '     '  "  - 

"d.  2 
e.  5 


f.  4   •  .  ^  .     ■       .  . 

2.  a.  3;  4^  .  , 

c.  3,  4,  5  ^    ■  .  -  '  i  ' 

^    d.  2,  5^^        ••  '  .  . 

■  e.  3,  4  .  -  -  ■ 

3.  a.  Finance  ,  -    •  . 

^        b.  Environment  ■  ,         ^  - '  / 

c.  Family  size  '  ^  „  ,  . 

Personal  preference      *       ,  ■    "  *  ; 

e.  Family  mobility 

f.  Handicaps  '  * 

4.  a.  Any  two  of-  the  following:  <.  '  . 


1.  No  down  paymentVieeded 

2.  Temporary  location  (Greater  mobility)  •  - 

3.  Do  not  have  tq  pay  property  tax  or  insurance  pn  hom'e 

4.  Free  of  many  responsibilities  in  maintaining  the  houses  , 


erJc  ^Xf 


t        •      •  •.  ' 


b..    Any  two  -of  the  following: 


c  <t 


K         1'.       Not  accumulating  an  equity  in  the  home/ 

Ik  »  -      «  .  Q  . 

2.  Major  alterations  cannot  jD.e  madef  to  the"  home 

3.  Renters- may  not  have  feelipg^of  independence  4n  ;«gard  to  housing 
a.     Any  two  of  the  following:  .  %  ^ 

1.  Gives  feeling  of  security  *  r  . 
«                  *                                   *  • 

2.  Gives  feeling^  inclep'^dence     .  .      *  ^ 

, '      '     .    ^  \    %  • 

3:       Equity  in  the  home  is  accumulated         '  ^/ 

4;       Regular  payments  '^ometim^s  lower"  than  f^nt  costs 

^     .  5.       May  have  more  a\>ailable*  space  (inside^and  outside) 

6.     ^  May  be  altel^  to  fit  p^son§)  desires^  /"^ 

t       '  -  . 

b/    Any  two  of  the  following:         ^  ,      *  .  . 

^,1,       Have  re.sponsibility  for  maintaining  the  home^,^ 

2.  Less  free  to  giove  ;         ^  '    .    a   \     ^;       \  t        .  • 

■* 

3.  Will  have  to  pay  extra  costs  such  as  ifrso range 'and  propejly  taxes 

Any  two  of  the  following:  .  *    '    .  *  A 

"  '  '        ,  ■* 

a.  Realtors  .  .         ;  >  .     ^  J" 

*  -  ,  >* 

b.  Newspaper  advertising  *  *  ' 

c.  Word  of  mouth  ^ 
,^ny  three  of  the  following:  '    %  -  •  ^  '  *  . 
a.     What  is  the  cost  of  the  home?                       *    •  ; 

4).  How  large  is  the  down  payment? 

c.  What  is  the  total  .cost  of  insurance  and  taxes?        >.»  - 

d.  •How  large  are  the  monthly  payments? 

e.  What  percept  of  interest  will  have  to  be  paid?  ^ 

f.  What  is  the  age  of  the  hou^ and  appliances?, 

I  ,      *     ^  ' 

g.  What  js  the  zoning; code  o.f  the  area?-        -  .     *  , 

h.  ^What  are  legal  aspects  of  the '  contracts?  * 
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a. 

X 

'b.< 

X 

c. ' 

0  ^ 

d.  - 

X 

e. 

0 

f. 

0 

9- 

0 

h. 

X 

i.  ' 

^x 

j- 

0  ' 

a. 

Bed 

b. 

Chair 

C. 

Chest 

d. 

Table 

a 

b 

e 

10.      a     .      .  i. 


^    ■  \ 

11.       Evaluated  to  the- satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 
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ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
UNIT  II 


TERMINAL  OBJECTIVE 


AfteV  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  name  ejemdhts  and  principle^ 
of  design,  list  guidelines  in  furniture  arrangement,  and  identify  basio  arrangements  of 
kitchens.  The  student'^ should  be  able^  to  identify  kinds  of  lighting,  (M;uss  lighting  needs 
and  draw  a  simple  house  plan  including  furniture.  This  knoyyiedge  ywill  be  evidenced  by 
scoring  eighty^five  percent  on  the  unit  test.         *  ^ 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES..!- 

After  completion  of  thisi  unit,  the  student  should  be^abte  to: 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with -room  arrangement  to  the  correct  definition, 

2.  Name  the  elements  of  design.  . 

I 

3.  Name  five>principles  of  design. 


4.  Discuss  line  'in  relation  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design. 

5.  List  Sidelines  which  can  be  used  in  arrangement  of  furniture.  ^ 

6.  _  Name  the  three  kitchen  appliances  which  form  the  work  triangle. 

7.  Identify  fouj  basic  arrangefi^ents  of  kitchens  used  to  accommodate  the  work 


.  ^thangle.  ^  ^ 
8.       Name  three  main  areas  of  kitchens.  -  s{ 


'  9.  Identify  five  kinds  of  ligjjJting. 

10.  Name  three  basic  function^^^^f-^tificial  lighting. 

11.  Discuss  lighting  needs  for  ^rlous  parts  of  tlje  home. 

12.  Draw  to  scale  a  sinJiple  floor., plain  of.  a  house  including  arrangement  of 
'  furniture.  .  .  . 
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"l        ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
UNIT  II 


-  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  InstructoF: 

A.  Provide  students  with  objective  sheet. 

B.  .Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  JVIake  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 


9  I 


E.  Discuss  inforrfi|tion  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Assist  students^  in  drawing  to  scale  a  houseplan  including  furniture. 

G.  Give  test.       •  ^  ' 

II.    Student:  "  '       .  -    *  '  , 

A.    Read  objectives.  ^  .  ' 

.    B.    Study  information  sheet.  * 


C.    Complete  each  assignment  sheet. 


Take^  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS* 


I.    Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  ^  Information  sheet 

C.  Transparency  masters' 

1.  TM  1 -Balance 

2.  TM  2-Proportion 

3.  TM  3-Rhythm 

4.  TM  4-Emphasis 


ERIC 


.2^ 


V 


5.  \    TM  5-HarmQny       '  •  ^ 

6.  \  TM,6"Use  of  Vertical,  Horizontal  and  Curved.  Lines  v 

r  *  -  *  • 

\  '  -  • 

7.  ;  TM  7--W0rk  Trrangle  ■■ 

8.  8-Fpur  Basic  Kitchen  Layouts 

9.  %Wl  9-Main  Areas  of  Kitchens  ,   —         _  , 

10.  ^    TVI  10"Types  of  Distribution  of  Light     .  »   .  * 

D.  Assignment  sheets  '  ^  { 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #mDet^rmine  Utensifs      Kitchen  Areas 

2.  AssBgnment  Sheet  #2"Draw  a  l^ouseplan  with  Furniture  • 

E.  Answers  to^assignment  sheets  '  .      '         '  ?^ 

F.  s^test     ^  -  '  ■    ^  '  .  ^' 

G.  Answers  to  test  '  '  \  .  ^ 

References:  ♦  •  y  „  ; 

y       .  ^  -^^  •  ' 

Craig,  Hazel  Thompson.  Homes  \/\(ith  Character,  Lexington,  Massachusetts:  . 
D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1970. 

B.  Morton,  Ruth.^r/7e  Horr)e:  Its  Furnishings  and  Equij^ment  New  York:  ^ 
Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1970. 

C.  Alexander,*Mary  Je^an^Ses^gA?//?^  Interior  Environment  New  York:  Harcqurt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1972 
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ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
UNIT  fl 

BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 

INFORMATION  SHEET 


Terms  .and  definittons  . 

A..    Line-Establishes  direction  and  is  symbolic  of  mood  and  important  in  ^ 
'   conveying  illusions  of  height  or  breadth 

b/  Form-The  shape  that  objects' take 

C.  Texture-Smooth  or  rough,  shiny  or  dull,  soft  or  hard 

D.  Structural  line-Actgal  lines  that  result  from  the  construction  or  building 
of  something    ;  |^ 


E.  Decorative  line-'Applied.  or  superimposed'  lines  that  result  from  the_  / 
placement  of  triiga,  ^nd-^ornamentation  ^7 

F.  ,  D^ligp  principles-Time  tested  laws  that  help  us  to  achieve  pleasing  effects 
^:  in  h^rtre  furnishings,  landscaping,  or  selecting  clothes  ^ 

.  s 

G.  Elements  of  design-Components  an  artist  or  a  decorator  uses  to  create 
something  interesting  or  attractive 

H.  Balance-Equal  distribution  of  weight  on  each  side  of  a  center  'point 

I.  Proportion-Pleasing* space  relationships  ^ 

J.     Rhythm-The  art  principle  which  is  used  to  carry  .the  eye  from  one  area 
to  another  without  abrupt  iriterruptions*       f      ^  , 

K.    Emphasis-The  principle  which  creates  a  center  of  interest 

L     Harmony-Colors,  lines,  and  shapes  are  related  so  that  a  feeling  of  unity 
prevails  ^ 


M.    Work  triangle-Triangle  connecting  ra^ge,  refrigerator,  and  sink  which  is  used 
for  determining  maximum  efficiency  in  ki-tchen  planning 

^Elements  of  design  -    ~  - 

A.  Line  \  ^  - 

B.  Form  "  r\    ^  ^ 

*C.  *  Jexture     '  ,   '      .       .  ^ 


'  INFORMATION  SyEET> 

Principles  of  design '^(Transparencies  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5)* 

A.  Balance 


« 

2. 


B.  Proportion 

C.  RhVthm 

D.  Empfiasis 

E.  Harmony 


Everf 
Uneven 


Line^ifrfelat'ion  to  elemerlts  and  principles  of  design  (Transparency  6) 


A.  Vert^ 

1.  Points  toward  the  sky  ^  *  ' 

2.  Seems  to  convey  an  impression  of  dignity,  discipline,  and  strength 

B.  Horizontal  - 
^  ,    1.       Down  to  earth 

2.  .    "'Suggests  serenity,  repose,  and  relaxation 

C.  Diagonal-  V 

1.  Seems  to  disturb  the  dignity  of  vertical  lines  and  th"'e  tranquility 
>of  horizontal  lines 

2.  Breaks  fhe  monotony  of  vertical!  ajid  horizontal  lines  ' 

D.  Curved 

1.  ^  Graceful 

\ 

2.  Suggests  youth,  gaiety,  and  subtle  motion 
Guidelines  for  the  arrangement  of  furniture 

A.  Study  the  room  tn  be  decorated  from  all  angles 

.(NpTE:  Try  to  visualfze  its  strong  points  and  itf  weak  points.)  . 

B.  Btiy  furniture  that  will  be  in  scale  with  the  room 

(NOTE:  Measuring  the  room  and  the  furniture  will  help.)  . 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


C.  Place  large  pieces  first  *  ' 

(NOTE:  Such  pieces  are  sofas,  beds,  and  chests.  Chairs  may  be  placed 
diagonally;  however,  large  items  are  seldom  placed  diagonally.) 

D.  .Balance  large  pieces  on  warts  facing  structural  features  such  as  windows, 

i  fireplape,  or  oh  a  wall  opposite  other  large  pieces 


E, 


3r^f 


Use  area  rugs  in  a  large  room  or-  a  dining  ar^for  a  furnitu/e  grouping 
Use  room  dividers  to  separate  areas  in  a  lar^e  room 
(NOTE:  Such  piecfes  are  shelves,  cabinets,  or  planters.)  ^ 


*G.    Arrange  chairs  and  sofas  for  conversation  groups  so  that  chairs  must  not 
always  be  moved 

H.  Plan  traffic  lanes  that  are  necessary  for  movement  from  room  to  room  ^ 
and  area  to  area 

I.  Avoid  overcrowding 

VL    Kitchen  appliances  which  form  the  worl<  triangle  (Transparency  7) 
^         A.    Range  > 

B.  Sinl< 

C.  Refrigerator 


VI 1.    Basi^  arrangements  of  l<itchehs  (Transparency  8)^ 

A.  ^*k)ne  wall 

(NOTE:  Sometimes  called  panel  type) 

B.  Two  wall  / 
.  (NOTE:  Sometimes  called  corridor  type) 

C.  U-shaped 
.  (NOTE:  Sometimes  called  three  waif  type) 

D.  L-shaped  '  . 
(NOTE:  Sometimes  called  corner  type) 


(NOTE  These  four  basic  arrangements  or  layouts  may  be  used  to  accomrqodate 
the  worl<  triangle.  There  are  further  modifications  and  variations  of  tbese  basic 
'arrangements.)  ^ 
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VIII. 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


Three  main  areas  of  kitchens  (Transparency  9)- 


i4. 


m 


IX. 


XI. 

4 


A.  Sink  and  mixing  area  I 
(NOTE:. This  is  where  most  food  preparation  and  dishwashing  take  place.) 

B.  Range  and  cooking  area 

C.  Serving  area 


(NOTE:  This  is  the  area  from  which  food  is  placed  in  dishes  and  carried 
to  the  table.)      *  ' 

Kinds  of  lighting  (Transparency  10)  ^ 

A.  Direct  * 

B.  Semi-direct  ,  , 


C.  General  diffuse 
(NOTE:  Sometimes  called  direct-indirect) 

D.  Semi-indirect 

E.  .  Indirect 

pasic  functions  of  artificial  lighting 

A.  General  illumination 
(NOTE:  This  provides  a  uniform  level  of  illumination  in  an  area.) 

B.  Task  lightjng^-  ^ 

(NOTE:  Task  lighting  illuminatq^  relatively  small  areas.) 

C.  Accent  lighting 

.(NOTE:  Accent  lighting  focuses  interest  in  a  space  by  directing  illumination 
onto  it.) 

Lighting  needs  for  various  parts  of  the  home  / 

A.    Entrance  area-Well  lighted  .  ' 

(NOTE.  Entrance  areas  should  always  be  well  lighted  to  avoid  accidents 
and  as  a  security  measure.  Small  exterior  fixtures  can  give  a  feeling  of 
welcome  to  guests,  but  they  are  not  adequate  for  safe^.)  * 


V 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


B.  Hall 

1.  General 'lighting  that  is  adequate  for  (i^^^ortable  viewing 

2.  Special  lighting  for  any  riiirrors- 

C.  Stairway-Direct,  glare-free  light 

(NOTE:  This  type  of  lighting  is  needed  so  that  the  steps  can  be  readily 
distinguished.) 

D.  Living  room  and  family  room-General  lighting  '     s  - 

E.  ^edroom-Different  lighting  requirements  are  needed  for  different  membeFs 
of  the  family 

F.  Kitcnen-General  lighting 

(NOTE:  General  lighting  should  provide  diffuse  overall  illumination  to 
reduce  the  contrast  between  task  lighting  and  background.) 

G.  Bathroom 

.  o 

1.  General  lighting 

2.  .    Task  lighting  ^^^"^^ 
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H.E. 


ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1.-DETERMINE  UTENSHS 
IN  KITCHEN  AREAS 


Using  home  economics  texts  and  othQr  available  resources,  detprrnine  what  articles  and 
.utensUs  should  be/located  in  each  of  the  three  main  areas  df  trte  kitchen^. 


Area  I: 


Sink  and  rpixing  area 


4- 


Ar'ea  II:         Range  and-^cooking  area 


At;ea  lit:        Serving  areja 


(NOTE:  Teache/s  may  use  thjs  assignment  sheet  as  an  opportunity  to  study  in  depth 
cabinet  planning  and  storage  for  the  home.) 


ERLC 
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BEST  tow  AVAILABLE 


ROOM  ARRANGEMENT^ 
UNIT  II. 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  ^2-DRA\N  A  HOUSEPLAN 
WITH-  FURNITURE 


Using  a  scale  of  one-fourth  iijch  equals  one  foot,  draw  this  houseplan  on  the  graph  paper 
provided  in  the  unit. 


(NOTE:  Another  houseplan  or  room  "plan  may  be  substituted  for  this  activity  This  activity 
(pay  be  used  as  an  optional  activity  or  as  a  horne,  experience.) 

se  the  followfng  symbols  to  assist  in  drawing  the  ^iSn: 

Door  dpening     ..         , ' 


Door  (swinging) 
Windoyv 
Door  {sliding) 
Door  (bi-fold) 
^   Outside  Wall 
Inside  .wall 

(NOTfe:  The  walls  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-half  foot  for  ease  in  drawing.) 
Place  furniture  in 'the  house  using  the  scaled  Turn itu re  on  the  follovying  page.  i 


■  I: 
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^  ASSIGNMENT  'SHEET  #  2 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Furniture  &  Equipment  Cut-Outs  For  Scale.  1/4"  =  1'  -  0" 


Stnt^lc  Bed      H       Smplp  (led 
3  3  ■  3  3 


36  •  Chfst 

72  •  Dresser 

\ 

44"  Dresser 

24"  N»Kht 
T.ihle 

?0"  Nn^h( 
Table 

»  ; 

; 

\  i 


;'>(."  X  (»()" 


I-  -I  17.  -i  :        - ./ 


..^  ''Art  ' 


4^' 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIUBtE 

ASSIGN'MENTSHEET#2 


Chaif 

1 

10" 

1 

30' 

■ 

■ 

Stpp  fnd 

■ 

1 

?■>"  Square 

■ 

Table 
18"  f  ?8' 

1 

1 

Enrl  Tablr 

Desk 

50-  X  25" 

1 

■ 

M 

■ 

m 

1 

30"  X  IR" 


n 

3?- 

X 

00 

a 

Most 

30"  X  27" 

Mr. St  B 
30  X  ?7  ■ 

H    Hef  ur  Rruj 
■    36-  X  27" 

i. 

42" X  27" 


Sink 
18"  X  24 


24"  DEEP  KIT.  WORK  COUNTER 
CUT  TO  LENGTH  DESIRED 


Suggested 
Area  1:^ 


Area  II: 

) 

i 

>     Area  1^1: 

'1  * 


ROOM  ARRANGEMENT  AVAILABLE 
UNIT  II 

1 

ANSWERS  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1^^ 


items  to  be  stored  in  each  area  are: 


Sink  and  mixing  area 

Mixer  and  blender 

Clean  towels  and  dishcloths 

Knives,  forks,  large  spoons,  kitchen  shears 

Garbage  pail  and  garbage  bags 

Measuring  cups  and  spoons,  biscuit  and  cookie  cutters 

Strainers,  colander,  and  lemon  squeezer 

Mixing  bowls,  molds,  egg  beater 

Paper  towels,  wax  paper,  metal  foil,  plastic  wrap 

Fruits  and  vegetables  not  needing  refrigeration 

Seasonings,  spices,  flavorings,  sugar,  flour,  shortening, 

coffee,  tea,  and  similar  items 


Range  and  cooking  area  ^  \ 

^  ^   L-     ^  V  r^- 

Saucepans,  double  boiler,  lids 
^  Cake  pans,  pie  pans,  muffin  tins,  and  cookie  sheets 
Wcake  turner,  fa^le,  spatula 
*    Frying  pans,^  roasters,  coffeepot 

Serving  area  >  /  ^  * 

Trays  of  vanous  sizes  '  . 

Toaster,  waffle  iron,  end  ^milar  appliancfes  }  t 

Serving  bowfe^  platters;  and  gravy » bowl  v  |^ 

Frequently  used  table  linens  '  '  •  • .  r  ; 

Bread  box,  cookie  and  cake  containers 


k 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
UNIT  II 

-.ANSWER  TO  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET     #'  2 


NOTE:    The  drawing  below  is  only  an  example. 
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.ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
UNIT  II 


TEJT 


Match  the  following  cerms  to  the  correct  definition. 

1. 


a.  Equal  distribution  of  weight 
on  each  side  of  a  center  point 


b.  The  principle  which  creates 
.  a  center  of  interest 

c.  Components  an  artist^or  a 
decorator  uses  to  create 
something  interestyig  or 
attractive" 

d.  The  shape  that  objects  take 


_,e.  Establishes  direction  and  is 

symbolic  of  mood^and  important 
in  conveying  illusions  of 
height  or  breadth 

_f.  Applied  or  superimposed  lines 
that  result  frofn^he^^l  a  cement^  . 
of^'trirn  and  ornamentation 

 g.  Pleasing  space  relationships 

^       -The  art  princi|ile  whic^  is  used 


to  Icarry  the  eve  frqm^on&  area^ 
t        to  another  wifnout  abrupf^ 
^tntefruptiorts  -4 

J.   Colors,  tines,  and  shapes  are. 
related  so  thaj  a  feeling  of 
unity  ^prevails' 

j.   Smooth  or  rough;  shiny  or  dull, 
soft  or  hard^/         -J    -  ^ 

^k.  Ti*me  tested  l^ws  that  help^us^  . 
to  achieve  pleasing  effects  in 
home  furnishings,  landseaping, 
or  selecting  clothes 

L  Triangle^  connecting  range, 
refrigerator,  and  sfnk  whicn  \s  - 
used  for  determining  maximum 
efficiency  in  kitchen  planning , 

m.  Actual  lines  that  result  from 
the  construction  or  building  of 
something 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


2 
11. 

12.  - 

13. 

^  ■4- 


Harmony 

Design  principles  ' 

Form 

balance 

Rhythm 

Work,  triangle 

Proportion 

tine 

Texture 

Structural'  line  * 
Elements  of  design 
Decorative  line 
Emphasis 


1^ 


Name  four  elements  of  design, 
a. 

b.     *  • 

c. 


Name  iive  principles  of  design. 


■  i 


b. 
c. 
d. 

Discuss  briefly  line  in  relation  to  the  elements  and  principles  'of  design. 


Is 


List  five  guidelines  which  can  be  use^i'^in  arrap^m§n%of 'furnitqre.^ 

d.  . 

e.  '      -  •   '  •    '  <- 
Name  the  three  kitchen  appliances  which  /form  the  Worfc  triangle. 

a.  ♦    .  *  . 

b.  '  •  .  ' 

c.  •  i  ^ 
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Identify  the  four  basic  arrangements  of  Icitchens  used  to  accomodate  the  %}rl< 
triangle. 
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Dish 
Washer 


Sink  I 
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Small  Table 
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Range 


Refrigerator 


8.       Name  three  main  areas  of  kitchens. 


Identify  these  five  kinds  of  lighting. 

a.  \ 


c. 


d. 


r 


e. 


c. 


/ 


Nacpe  thcige  ba^ic^fujpctigns..of^rtificial  lighting^ 

a.         />'        .  *  ^      ^        ,  . 

♦ 

♦  * 


Discuss  lighting  needs  for  various*^  parts  of  the'  honne. 
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cow 

'12.       Draw  to  scale  a  simple  floor  plan  of  a  house  including  arrangement  of  furniture. 

(NOTE:  If  this  has  not  been  acconnp^shed  prior  to  the  test,  ask  your  instructor 
when  the  above  activity  should  be  ^^pleted.)  ' 


,1' 
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1.       a.  4 
b.  '^IS 


4 


11 
3 
8 


c. 
d. 

'  e. 

f.  12 

,  g.  1 

h.  5: 

i.  1  .. 
j.  9 
k.  •  2 

6 


i: 


m.  10 
tf^  a.  Line 


b.  ♦  Form 


3, 


c. 

-  a.. 


Te5^ture 
Color 


Balance 


b.  Proportion 

C,  Rhythm 

d.  Emphasis 

e.  Harmony 


ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
*    UNIT  ]1 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST  • 


BtsT  corf 


\  i 


\ 


V: 


•i' 


jc  ;  ^ 


'  [  'if 


Discussion  should  include:  *  .  ^ 

» 

a.  Vertical       r     '  '        *  '  ■ 

1.  Points  toward  the  sky  \  T 

•  r-    '  ■  ■  '  r 

2.  Seems  to  convey  an  impression  of  dignity,  discipline,  and  strength 

% 

b.  JHortizontal  v  , 

^  -.-^Z^^  Down  ,  to  earth  ^  ^  ^      ,  • 

K  2.     "Suggests  serenity,  repose,  and  relaxation 

c.  Diagonal  ( 

1.  Seems  to  disturb  the  dignity  of  verticat  lines  and  the  tranquility 
of  horizontal  lines 

2.  Breaks  the  monokny  of  vertical  ancj  horizontal  lines" 

d.  Curved  ^      »  .  \ 
^  1.  Graceful 

2.       Suggests  youth,  gaiety,  and  subtle  motion 
Any  five  JfTthe  following:  '   '  I 

a.  Study  the  room  to  be  decorated  from  all  angles  ^!-^^ 

b.  Buy  furniture  that  will  be  in  scale  with  the  room 

c.  Place  .large  pieces  first 

d.  Balance  ♦large  pieces  on  walls  facing  structural  features  such  as  windows, 

a  fireplace,  or  on  a  vyall  opposite-  other  large  pieces  '  - 

e.  Use  area  rugs  in  a  large  room  or  a  dining  area  for  a  furniture  grbu^jigl 

f.  Use  room  dividers  to  'separate  areas  in  a  large,  rcoVn 

g.  ArraTige  chairs  and  sofas  for  conversation  groups  so  that  chairs  must  not 
always  be  moved 


Plan  traffic  lanes  that  are  necessary  for  movement  from  room  jo  room 
and  area  to  area"*" 

Avoid  overcrowding 
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7. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


a.  Range 

b.  Sink  ' 

c.  Refrigerator 

a.  Two  wall 

b.  U-shaped 

c.  L-shaped 

d.  One  wall 


Sink  and  mixing  area 


Range  and  cooking  area 
Serving  area 
General  diffuse 
b.  Direct 
q.  Indirect 

d.     Semi-indirect  ^ 

*> 

$ 

By    Semi-direct  f 

a.  General  iltumiHa^on 

b.  Task  lighting 

c.  '  Accent  lightipg^ 
Discussion  should  Include:' 
a/    Entrance  area-Well  lighted 
b.     Hall         •         >  X  ' 

1.,  General  lighting  that  is  adequate  for  comfortable  viewing 
2.       Special  lighting  for, any  mirrors  *  ' 

Stairway-Direct,  glare-free  light     ^        -  .  , 

A  far 


LiVing  room  ana  family  room-General  lighting 
ren\  li( 


Bedroom-Different  lighting  requirements  are  heeded  for  diffei^erlt  ffl#hber§^  ' 
of  the  family  '  ^ 


ERLC 


80F 


f.  Kitchen-General  lighting 

g.  Bathroom 

1.  General,  lighting 

2.  .Task  lighting 

12.       Evaluated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 


4 
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\ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ADOLESCENCE 
UNIT  I  '  >. 

>  •  »  " 

•  TERMINAL  OB^feCTIVE 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  shouW  be  able  toxiiscuss  basic  needs  and  different 
personalities,  distinguish  between  kinds  of  personality  habitj,  ^nd^descnbe  pointers  which 
help  boys  arid  girls.  The^  student  should  be  able  to  .list  components  of  love,  adolescent 
goals,  and  steps  in  meeting  problems.  This  knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  sparing 
:eightyjJlv^perceot^O£L  the  unit  test. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 


1.  Match  terms  associated  with  adolescence  to  the  correct  definition. 

2.  Discuss  basic^"  personality  needs. 


3.  Describe  characteristiqs  of  introvert,  extrovert,  and  ambivert 
personalities.  '  \  ' 

4.  List  factors  which  influence  happiness  and  unhappiness.N 

5.  ^  Distinguish  between  personality  habits  that  hinder  and  t>ios8 
hatilts  worth  cultivating. 

^  6.  *•    List  steps  involved  in  meeting  problems  constructively^ 

7.  List  components  of  love. 

8.  List  goals  of  the  adolescent  period. 

List  qualities  that  help  in  making  friends.  * 

lOi^       Describe  pointers  which  help  boys  and  girls  in  understanding 
'  the  opposite  sex. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ADOLESCENCE 
UNIT  I 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  ,  . 

Instructor: 

A.  Provide  students  vvlth  objective  sheet.  ^ - 

B.  Provide  students  with  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

F.  Assist  students  in  identifying  problems  for  solving  in 
Assignment  Sheet  #2.       .  ^ 

G.  Give  test.  ' 
Students: 

A.  Read  objectives. 

B.  Study  information  sheet. 

t 

C.  Complete  each  assignment  sheet  and  discuss  in  class. 

D.  Take  test. 

♦ 

♦ 

^    -  MNSrRUCTlON/("L^*/lATEfimCS^^'^"^ 

Included  in  this  unit: 

A.  Objectives 

B.  Information  sheet  ^  0 
0.    Transparency  mast'ers  "  ^ 

1.  TM  1 --Basic  Universal  Needs 

2.  TM  2--Steps  in  Meeting  Problems 

3.  TM  3--Components  of  Love  ^ 

'  •  It' 


D.  Assignment  sheets 

1.  Assignment  Sheet  #1 -Describe  Persofial  Characteristics 

2.  Assignment  Sheet  #2--Meet  a  Problem  Constructively 

E.  Test 

F.  'Answers  to  test 
References:   

A.  Textbooks:  ,  .    -   .    ^  ^  _  ,  ^ 

*  1.     .  West  lake,  Helen  Gum.  Relationships:  A  Study  in  Hurrhn  Behavior. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  and  Company,  1972. 

2.  Landis,  Judson  T.  and  Mary  G.  Landis.  Personal  Adjustment, 
Marriage,  and  Family  Living.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970. 

2.  Landis,  Paul  H.  Your  Marriage  and  Family  Living.^  St.  Louis, 
Missouri:  Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1969! 

B.  Additional  References:  .  . 

1.  Kirkendall,  Lester  A.  and  William  C.  Tumbleson.  Understanding 
the  Other  Sex.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Science  Research  Associates,  Incf/ 
1973.  •  • 

2.  'Kirkendall,  Lester  A.  and  l\?Iary  E.  Heltsley.  Understanding  Dating 
Rejationships.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc., 
1973. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ADOLESCENCE 
UNIT  I 


INF^ORMATION  SHEET 


I.  Terms  and  definitions 

A.  Adolescence-Time  of  social  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood 

B.  Character-What  we  are  in  terms  of  morality   - 

C.  Reputation-What  others  believe  us  to  be 

D.  Conscience--lnner  monitor  of  character 

E.  Personality--Sum  of  all  inherited  and  acquired  characteristics  . 

F.  Ego--Component  of  personality  which  involves  I,  me,  myself 

G.  Social  self-That  part  of  personality  which  is  aware  of  having  status  in  the 
group  * 

^H.    Social  growth-Growth  in  the  area  of  human  relationships 

'  /  ■ 

I.     Moral  standards-Related' to  patterns  of  conduct  established  as  acceptable 
in  a  particular  society 

II.  "^sic  personality  needs  (Transparency  T)      ,         .  ? 

A.  Love        •  ,  ' 

1.  As  important  as  food 

2.  Necessary  for  normal  development  of  emotional  and  social  life 

3.  Needed  from,  birth  to  death 

B.  Security 

1.  Needed  to  feel  safe 

*> 

2.  More  than  a  feelirig  of  physical  safety 


3.      *  Dependent  on  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  parents  and  others  are 
loyal  and  will  lend  suppi^rt  when  there  is  need        '  *  * 


C.  Acceptance 

.    t.  ^     Status^  "a  gr^up 
2.       How  one  rates 


^1 


5* 


INFORMATION.  SHEET  • 

3.       Amount  appreciated 
•  4.       How  significant  the  group  makes  him  feel 

5.       Achievement  gains  recognition 

<» 

D.    New  experienpe  '  ' 

1.  To  avoid  monotony   

2,  Satisfies  need  to  venture,  learn,  experiment,  explore,  to  sense  new 
things 

Characteristics  of  introvert,  extrovert,  and  ambivert  personalities  ! 

A.  Introvert 

Shy,  sensitive,  meditative  type 

2.  Reserved  in  expression  and  covers  feelings 

3.  Range  of  friends  is  narrow 

4.  Finds  new  situations  difficult 

I  ... 

5.  Feels  ill  at  ease,  among  strangers  and  in  large  groups 

6.  Easily,  hurt 

7.  Dreams  more  than  he  talks 

B.  Extrovert 

1.  Outgoing 

2.  E;<pressive 

3.  Tends  to  be  jovial,  outspoken,  and  insistent  ^ 

4.  ^      Adjusts  to  new  situations  i^eadily 

5.  *    Expresses  feelings  readily  ^ 

C.  Ambivert  ^ 

1.  Average  temperament 

4 

2.  In^some  instances,  leans  toward  extroversion;  in  others,  leans ^ 
toward  introversion 


J. 
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'        .  INFORMATION  SHEET 

I 

IV.    Factors  which  influence  happiness  and  unhappiness 

A.  Experiences  with  people  ^  ^ 

B.  Experiences  with  things  -  ; 
G.    Actwities  in- competition,  with,  others       ^  - 

D.  Praise  or  blame  by  others^^^      ^  • 

1 

E.  Knowing  one  has  done  the  right  or  wrong  thing  _  , 

F.  Having  to  be  alone  and  needing  to  be  alone  . 

(NOTE:  You  may  not  find  the  above  the  most  meaningful  factors  for  your 
particular  situation.  If  not,  make  your  own  list.) 

*  V.    Personality  habits 

'  A.    Habits  that  hinder  *  ^ 

1.  Holding  grudges 

2.  .  Gossiping 

3.  Jealousy 

4.  Laughing  at  or  making  fun  of  others 
•5.   '    BpQsting  and  bragging 

/ 

^  ^  ^        ^         6,.  /i^rguirM  and  contradicting 

7/\Sarcasm  and  cutting  remarks 
Habits  wortfNcuitivating       ,     "  ^  . 

1.  Dependability 

\  '  ^ 

a.  By  being  punctual 

b.  By -borrowing  only  when  necesSary  and  being  careful  to 
return  what  is  borrowed 


c.     By  keeping  one's  word  ^     *    •%  / 

2.  Cheerfulness     \  \ 

3.  Giving  honest  compliments  / 


erJc  -^^/ 


« 

8;G 

\ 

}  ^ 

*                           *  s" 

.    INFORMATION  SHEET                  .     '  . 

4.  Good  sportsmanship 

5.  \Consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  ^ 
6'.       Being  prepared    ^  , 

"—  - 

VI. 

Steps  involvedjn  meeting  problems  constructively  (Transparency-2^ 
A.    Identify  the  problem 

i' 

'/ 

B.  '   Recognize  whether  or  not  a  real  problem  exists 

C.  Face  the  problem                               .     '    ~    ^  ^ 

D.  Seek  the  cause     *     ^                                     |  < 

'  \ 

E-^  Decide  upon  a  goal  or  course  of  action  \ 

F.     Begin  working  in  a  positive  way  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  solving  the  problem 

m 

VII. 

Components  of  love  (Transparency  3) 

% 

A.  Emotion 

< 

8.  Mutuality 

■ 

C.    Giving  and  receiving 

D.    Satisfying  personality  needs  of  both  who  love  each  other 

* 

E.     Physical  attraction                          ^  I^'^ 

:f;    Un^elfish^  sharing        r    ^  *  :  '    ' ;  ^            •         >  t 
G.    Sacrifice  of  personal  preferences  or  wishes 

/ 

,H.    Cooperation  instead  of  competition 

•VIM. 

Goals  of  the  adolescent  period 

• 

A.    Achieving  physical  competency 

/A 

8.    Getting  along  with  one's  family  . 

C.    Gettingi,,along>  with  age-mates  of  both^-sexes      -  - 

) 

• 

D.    Achieving  scholastic  success 

E.  a  Making  sound  educational  plans 

^  •      •                                   •       ♦                   '  • 

ERLC 
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in1=ormation  sheet 


6» 


F.  Developing  a  workable  set  o/ values,  moral  standards,  and  religious  beliefs 

G.  Developing  socialjy  ^sponsible  behavior  * 

H.  Achieving  identity  ^        *     "  , 

I.  '.Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life 

Being  economically  independent  ,  ^ 

IX.    Qualities 'that  help  in  making  friends. 

A.    Having  some  goals  and  knowihg  where  you  are  going 
^        B.^   Interested  in  life  ^  *  ; 

Friendly  anpi  appre'ciares  others  good  qualities     ^  ♦ 


VWIIing  to.  direct  own  behavior  t 
Able  to  plan  ahead  cealisticaHy  and  sacrifice  \o  achieve  ^long-term  goals 
Eager 'to  ^»brbadeh  range  of  Iriendghips  , 
Able  to  distinguish  bet^en  the  important  and  the  unimportant 
,  Hf  *  Understanding  of  own  sexu^ty  and  the  part  il;  plays  jn  dating  relationship 
^  U\  Reasonable  understanding  of  emQtions  -  .  .  "Z;.-^  - 

J.     Willing*  to  bke  step^^  to  improve  poor  rel^onships      ^  .  * 


0^ 


*^J<r-  li?itefested  in  people.^     "  "      ^       /     ,    '     '\1  /  ^ 

'X.  ■  Ulin^ers  Jwvhich  help  in-  understanding  the  opposite-sex 

.  A'   .Tbink  of  him  or  her  ^  an  individual  ^  , 

«        /    ^  •  •  \        •  ' 

^B.  -^Recognize  .that  similaritie|,^.are  even  more  important,  than  differences 

C.  giev\te?:e  erf  'basing-  beliefs  abQut  tb^  opposite  sex  on  thd  actions  of  a  single 
V  persooT  '  •  * 

D.  Study  your  own  be^havior  and  attitudes  to  see  what  effect  these  may  have 
•x  •  .      ^on  others  v.  .        «^  x         *  - 

E.  Imagine  being  a  mertiber  of  the  other  sex 

F;    Look  for  a  variety  of  4xperiences>4n  tafking,  working,  and  playing  AA/ith 
meraberS'Of  the^  other  3lj<  ^      '      '*     ^     •  ' 


^4 
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Forget  the  old  argument  over  which  sex  is  superior 
Develop  a  sense  of  humor  *  \ 

Learn  to  t^lk  vi\th  others  about"" problems  that  arise  in  relationships'" witR 
them 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ADOLESCENCE  '  '  .. 

UNIT  I 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1--DESCRIBE  PERSONAL^CHARACTERISTICS 

•\        •  •        *  , 

Study  the  characteristics  of  intrbyert,  extrovert,  and  ambivert  personalities  in  the 

informationNsheet.  List  your  own  personal  characteristics  below.  In  which  category  do 

you  belong?  Why? 
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INTRODUQIION  TO*  ADOLESCENCE 
UNIT  I 


\ 


-ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #2-MEET  A  PROBLEM  CONSTRUCTIVELY, 


List  below  one  problem  in  which  you  have  been  recently  confronted.  Examples  could 
be  the"  lack  of  a  new  dress  for  a  party,  lack  of  parent  approval  for  a  particular  date, 
or  failure  to  make  a  good  grade  on  a  test.  Using  the  steps  for  meeting  problems  ,^ 
constructively,  given  in^the  information  sheet,  attempt  to  solve  your  problem.  State  youf  , 
plan  of  action  below.  \  ^  '  * 


f 
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IfiTRODUCTION  TO  ADOLESCENCE 
UNIT  I 


TEST 

Match  the  following  'terms  to  the^orrect  definition. 

1. 
2. 


a/  Time  of  social  ^ransition^^from 
childhood  to  adulthood 


b.  What  we^  are  in  terms  of 
morality 

c.  What  others*  believe  us  to  be 

d.  Inner  mor^itor  of  character 

e.  Sum  of  all  inherited  and 
•  acquired  characteristics 


_f.   Component  of  persqnality 
which  involves  I,  gie,  myself 


That  part  of  personality  which 
is  aware  of  having  status  in  ' 
the  group 


Growth  in  the  area  _of  ljuman 
^  relationships 

"  i.    Related  to  patterns  of  conduct 


'established  as  acceptable  in  a 
,  particular  society 

Discuss  fout;  basic  personality  needs. 

a. 


3. 
4V 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Ego 
'Social  self 
Personality 
Conscience 
Character 
Reputation 
Social  growth- 
Adolescence 
« 

Moral  standards 


)  ■ 
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3.       Describe  characteristics  of  introvert,  extrovert,  and  ambivert  personalitias. 


a.  Introvert 


\ 
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b.  Extrovert 


c.  Amtjiverf 
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List  'four  factors  which  influence  happiness  and  unhappiness. 

a.  •    .  . 

b. 


d. 

Distinguish  between  those  personality  habits  that  hinder  and, those  habits  worth 
cultivating  by  placing  an  "H"  in  front  of  those  that  hinder,  a  "C"  in  from 
of  those  worth  cultivating. 


a.  Good  sportsmanship  .  . 
^b. '  Being  prepared 
C  Jealousy  ^ 
dNGossiping  • 

e.  Argmng  and  contradicting 

f.  Cheerfulness 
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J.  Sarcasm  and  cutting  remarks 

^h.  Giving  honest  compliments 

^i.  Consideration  for  the -rights  of  o^ers 

J.  Boasting  and  bragging 


6.       List  five  steps  involved  in  rrTeeting  problems \constructively. 


a. 
b. 

7.       List  six  components  of  love, 
a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 


List  six  qualities  that  help  in  making  fpfends. 

1  ■ 


\ 
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c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


10.       Describe  five  pointers  which  help  boys  and  girls  in  understanding  the  opposite 
sex. 


a. 
b. 


c. 

V 

d. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ADOLESCENCE 
UNIT  I 


ANSWERS  TO  TEST  ^" 


b.  5 

c.  6 

d.  4 

e.  3  *  ^ 

f.  I  I 

g.  2  . 

h.  7  '  • 

i.  9  * 
Discussion  should  include: 
a.  Love 

/         1)       As  important  as  food 


1^ 


ii         2)  Necessary  for  normal  development  of  emoti^onal  and  social  life  . 

/  f       3)     ,  Needed  from  birth  to  death 
■  b.  Security 

1)  Needed  to  feel  safe 

^      2)       More  than  a  feeling  of  physical  safety 

3)  Dependent  op  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  parents  and  others  are 
loyal  and  will  lend  support.when  there  is  need 

c.  Acceptance 

1)  Status  in  a  group 

r 

2)  H0W  one  rates 

*     3)       Amount  appreciated  , 

:  I 

4)  How  significant  the  group  makes  him  feel  ^ 

5)  Achievement  gams  recognition 
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I 


5. 


New  experience 

1)       To  avoid  monotony 


2)       Satisfies  need  to  venture,  learn,  experiment,  explore,  to  sense  new 
things  '  

1)  Shy,  sensitive,  meditative  type 

r  * 

2)  Reserved  in  expression  and  covers  feelings 

3)  Range  of  friends  is  narrow 

4)  Finds  new  situations  difficult 

5)  Feels  ill  at  ease  among  strangers  and  in  large  groups 

6)  Easily  hurt  [.^  • 

7)  Dreams  more  than  he  talks 

1)  Outgoing 

2)  Expressive  -        .  ' 

3)  Tends  to  be  jovial,  outspoken  and  insistent 

4)  Adjusts  "to  new  situations  readily 

5)  Expresses  feelings  readily  ' 

1)  Average  temperament 

2)  In  some  instances,  leans  toward  extroversion;  in  others,  leans 
toward  introversion 


Any  four  of  the  following: 
^.     Experiences  with  people 
Experiences  with  things 
Activities  in  competition  with  others 
■Praise~or  blame  by  others 
Knowing  one  has  done  the  right  or  wrong  thing 
Having  to  bQ  alone  and  needing  to  be  alone 
C  '  .         .      •  ' 

c  ■  •  ^ 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
a. 
b. 
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c;  H 

d.  H 

e.  H 

f.  C 
g-  H 

h.  C 


s 

'V 


i.  C 

j.  H  X 
a.     Identify  the  problem 


\ 


b.  Recognize  whether  or  not  a  real  prc^lem  exb^s 

c.  Face  the  problem 

d.  Seek  the  cause 

e.  Decide  upon  a 'goal  or  course  of  action 

t.  BegirM^rking  in  a  positive  way  to  carry  out  tK^plan  for  solving  the  problem 
Any  six  of  the  following: 

a.  Emotion  ^ 

b.  iVluiuality 

» 

c.  Giving  and  receiving  • 

if 

d.  Satisfying  personality  needs  of  both  who  love  each  other 

e.  Physical  attraction  : 

f.  'Unselfish  sharing 

g.  Sacrifice  of  per§Q|^  preferences  or  wishes 

h.  Cooperation  inst^Hbf  competition 
Any  six  of  the  following: 

a.  Achieving  physical  competency 

b.  Getting  along  with  one's  family 
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.    •  '•Getting  along  with  age-mates  of  both  sexes 

d.     Achieving  scnolastic  success 
...  ^  •      ^  •  ^ 

•  e..^  Making k>und  educationarplans 

.    -  ,  Developing  a  workable  set  of  values,  moral  standards,  and  religious  beliefs 

'       ,        /    ^       g.     Developing  socially  responsible'behavipr 

'  -   h.  Achieving  idejjtity  ^ 

/  ^    ,  ^  '  ^ 

i.  .  Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life 
if  *                    ^  *.  * 

*  -  .      .  .  ^ 

J.  Being  ecpnd)mically  independent 

9.       Any  six  of  the  following: 

a.  Having -some  goals  and  knowing  where  you  are  going 

i  b.  Interested  in  life 

*  - 

c.  Friendly  and  appreciates  others"got)d  qualities 

ft 

d.  "Willing  to  d^^rect  "own  behavior 

e.  Able  to  plan  ahead  realistically  and  sacrifice  to  achieve  long-tecm^  goals 

f.  Eager  to  iDroaden  range  of  friendships 
'           g.  Able  to  distinguish  between  the  important  and  the  unimportant 

h.  Understanding  of  own  sexuality  and  the  part  it  plays  in  dating  relationship 

,    i.  Reasonable  understanding  of'emotions 

j.  Willing  to  t^ke  steps  to  improve  poor  relationships 

* 

k.     Interested  in  people  ^     -^^  " 

10.       Any  iive' of  Vhe  following:      \.   "  ^ 

'  ?  ^ 

a.     Think  of  him  or  ^her  as  ap  'individual 

-  b.     Recognize  that  similarities  are  even  more  important  than 'differences 

c.  Bew%re  of  basing  beliefs  about  the  opposite  sex  on  the  actions  of  a  single 
person 

d.  Study  your  own  behavior  and  attitudes  to  see  what  effect  these  may  haye 
on  others  ^ 
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Imagine  being  a  member  of  the  other  sex 

Look  for  a  variety  of  experiences  in  talking,  working,  and  playing  with 
member^  of  the  other  sex 

Forget  the  old  argument  over  which  sex  Is  superior 
Develop  a  sense  of  humor 

Learn  to  talk-'WiJh  others  about  problems  that  arise  ip  relationships  with 
•them 


Art? 


^ 
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DATING  AND  MATE  SELECTION  ^  ' 
UNIT  II         ,  • 


TERMINAL'  OBJECTIVE 


After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to  Hst  functions  of  dating,  reascxns 
for  and  against  going  steady,  and  steps  in  making  oneself  datable.  The  student  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  characteristics  of  a  desirable  dat'e.and  mate,  discuss  drinking  and 
drugs,  and  list  negative  aspects  of  premarital  sex.  and  the  cause  of  venereal  disease.  This 
knowledge  will  be  evidenced  by  scoring  eighty-five  percent  on  the  unit  test.  .  ' 

,    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

After  completion  of  this  unit,  the  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Match  terms  associated  with  dating  and  mate  selection  to  the  correct 
definition. 

2.  List  functions  of  dating  in  our  culture. 

3.  Select  from  a  list  factors  which  , influence  personal  stantiards  in  dating 
behavior.  *  \ 

4.  -      Arrange  in  order  the  steps  in  dati.ipg. 

5.  Distinguish  between  desirable  ^nd  ilindesirable  characteristics  of  a  datmg 
partner.     *  \ 

6.  Select -^/-om  a  list  important  dating  lissues  between  parents  and  children. 

7.  List  reasons  for  and  against  going  st&^.  * 

8.  List  j^tefts  whicji  help  in  making  jon^elf  more  datable.    '  " 

1 

9.  Select  from  a  list>.  rules  that  help  in  (dating  for  boys  and/or  girls, 

1    .  z"^" 


10.  Select  from  a  list  problems  of  dating  relationship's.  >- 

11.  *     Select  from  a  list  reasons  [teenagers  drink- and/or  use  drugs.-" 


12.  List  danger  signs  of  excessive  drinkinc 

13.  List  danger  sighs  of  excessive^  use  of  < 

14.  List  negative  aspects  of  premarital  sex 

15.  Sta^  the  cause /of  venereal  disease 


jteenagers  dp 


iJrugs.'"  ^  . 


\ 


\ 
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16.  Discuss  two  types  of  venereal  disease  and  their  symptgnns. 

17.  State  the  basis  for  mate  selection. 

18.  Select  yfronn  a  list  tiesirable  characteristics  of  a  mate. 
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DATING  AND  MA*TE  SE  LECTIO 
UNIT  II  ^ 


\ 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


/ 


I.  Instructor:  ^  '  ' 

A.  Provide  ^students  with  objective  street. 

B.  Provide" students  with  infocmation  and  assignment  sheets. 

C.  Make  transparencies. 

D.  Discuss  terminal  and  specific  objectives. 

E.  Discuss  iaformation  sheet. 

F.  Explain  and  suggest -topicsl  for  the  assignment- sheets. 

\  *  .  * 

G.  ||Discuss  assignment  sheets  ^ter  stCidentS' complete  them. 

H.  Give  test.        ^  ' 

II.  Students:- 
.A.    Read  objective's.  s 

B.  Stiidy  information  sheet. 

C.  Do  research  for  each  assignment  sheet/ 
,    D.    Participate  in  discussion  of  assignment  sheets. 

.  ,  E.    Take  test. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ERLC 


I.    Included  in  this/unit: 
A.  X)bjecti>« 


B.  '  InformationN^heet 
C;  -  TransparencV  niHtecs 

r.  ■ 


TM  1-Pactofs^  Whieh  .Influence- PersoTfaF  Standai^s  in  Dating 
Behavior 


2..      TM  .2-Step&  in  Dating. 

•3.       TM  8--Steps  Which, Help  in , Making  Oneself  More  Doable  ^ 
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\ 

X 


D.    Assignnrlent  sl^eets 


V 


\ 


\ 


1 

*    .  2 

E.  Test 

F.  Answers  to  test 
11.    References:  ^ 


Assignment  5heet ')^1"<n-Oepth  Study  of  Drugs 
Assignment  Sbe^t  #2-ReseVch  Venereal  Disease 


I 

/ 


A.  Human    De^lopment  and  the  ^ Family/ SlxWv^aXQr,   Oklahoma:  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1969. 

B.  WestLal^,    Helen   Gum.  Relationship^:  A  Study,  in  Human  Behavior. 
Lexing>C)n,  Massachusetts:  Ginn  and  Company,  1972. 

C.  Biker,  Audcey  Palm,  and  Holly  E.  Brisbane.  Married  Life.  Peoria,  Illinois: 
Ch?Hes  A.  Bennett  Company,  Inc.,  1970. 


D.  Landis,  Judson  p.  ancJ  Mary  G.  Personal  Adjustment,  Marriage  and 
Family  Living.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-HaU^c,  1970.' 

E.  Landis,  Paul  H.  your  Marriage  and  Family  Living.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 
Webster  Division,  McGra\(v-Hill  Book  Company,  1969:  ' 

F.  What  Everyone  IShoufd  Know  About  V.  a.'^Greenfield,  Massachusetts: 
Channing  L.  Bete,  JScrmpany,  Inc.,  1971.  '  ' 
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DATING  AND  MATE  SELECTIC\N. 
UNIT  II  . 


INFORMATION  SHEET 


BEST  COPY  AVftlUBLE. 


Terms  and  definitions:  ' 

A.  .  Going  steady -Practice  of  regularly  dating  one  person  exclusively  for  a  period 

of  time  ,  -  ^ 

B.  Infatuation-First  stager^of  romfaii tic  love 

C.  Physical  attraction-Force  that  impels  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls 
toward  an  interest  m  each  other  .  "  ^ 

Functions  o^  dating,  in  our  culture 

A.  Reinforces  growjth  in  personal  attractiveness 

B.  Provides  opportunity  for  the  development  of  social  competence  ^ 

C.  Provides  experience  for  the  deyerlopment  of  poise  !  ^  ^ 

•\  '  /         *       ^  ^ 

D.  Facilitates  understanding  of  members  of  opposite  sex 

E.  Encourages  the  development  of  new  friendships 

F.  *  P''^^|^6S  a  framework  for  learning  to  live  With-  differences  <  \  ^  ^ 
G;    Provides  opportujiity  for  learning  to  plan  and  sharg 

H.  Encourages  the  development  pf^^a^nsd^^^oHhumor 

if  \  : 

I.  Provides  opportunity  to  apply  and^  test  ethical  standards  « 

J.  *  Provides  experience  applicabJe-J:p  mate  selection 

Factors  which  influence  "pi^sonal  standards  in  dating  behavior  (Transparency  1) 

;     «        ^         ,  • 

a/  Parer^s  ■  ' 

6.  Religion         .    ,  '  .  *  "  « 

C.  Personality 

0.  Traits 

E.  Friends 

F,  Lifetime  goals 


\ 

\ 


INFORMATION  SHEET. 

.    Steps  in  dating  (Transparency  2) 
A/   Mix,Qd  groups 
B.     Doubte  dating 
/       "-Parr  dating«-Cj|ual 
/    O.^  ,Pair  dating-Going  steady 


V 


\ 


(NOTE:  Going  steady  varies  in  stages.  Examples  are  dropped,  pj^nned,  and 
promised.)  '  *  r   •  * 

^E. '    Engagement    •    ^  ^  /^^  ♦        '  ' 

.'   Desirable  characteristics  of  a  dati^ng  partner  ^ 

A.  ?^  Physically  and  mentally  fit 

B.  DependabJS  or  can  be  trusted  . 

C.  >Takes^  pride  in  personaf  appearance  and  manners  < 

I*  .  ♦ 

D.  Clean  ^in  speech  and  action 

E.  '   Pleasapt  dispositi'oii^and  gnse^of  humor  ' 

Considerme  d{-^§eji^^and  others       ^  - 
G.    Acts  according  to  age,  not  childish 

•  Pating  issues  between  parents  and  children 

*^  *  *  *  ^ 

A.  '  Permission 'for  the  first  dafe  "  ^ 

,  Br'".Jifne  limit  (curfew)       ^  * 

,    C.     Number  of>  nights  out^peri  week  -  • 

D.    Control  over' the  selectiorKbTa  date 

?  -  -^---^       \  T 

^  £,     Restriction  ^f^Gui^ng^gebple:-^^^  dating 

F.  >  Restriction  6n>!kinBs^::o^pti\^ities  planned  on** dates 


G. .  Discussion  of  activitfe^an  idates  ^  y 

(NOTE^ Therje^^V  be  a  double  'standard  between  ^pys  and  girls.)  ] 


INFORMATION  SHEE 


VII.    Reasons  for  and  against  going  steady 


A.  For 

■  '1., 
2. 

3. 
5. 

■B..  Against 
1. 

-    '  2. 


Security  of  having  a  date 
One^feels  more  j^mfortable 
Gets  to  know  the  opposite  sex 
Builds  affection 

Social  acceptance  among  peer  group 

Pne  can^cheat  himself 
Affection  gets  out  of  hand 


V 


3i       MaV  be  the  onfy'  way  to  always  have  a  date  ^ 


4.  Cuts  down  the  number  of  dating  partners^ — 

5.  Deprives  of  the  wider  experience  of  casual  and  closer  friendships 
sometimes  considered  important  for' wise  mate  selection 


Hat^  forming 


6. 

7.       Breaking  up  may  be  painful 
VIM!    Steps  which  help^in  making  one.self  more  datable . {Transparency  3)  \ 

A.    Be  yourself  .  * 

.      ^  '        *   /        •  ' 
•    :B.    Accept  yourself  for  what  you  are,  ^ 

C.  ♦  Be  friendly        ^  .  \  . 

D.  Accept  others  as  tftey  are   ^  ^    '  '  . 

V  •  ■  V,    .  -     ■  \  '  -  - 

t.,    Ha\{e  ah  interest  in  things  outside,  yourself  -  ^ 
F.  ,\^ultivaie  cheerfulnes3-«and  optimism  as  a  HSbit  of  Iif6 
Rules^th^t  help-^in  dating 

T 

^  7 

,    A.  Boys 

.1.    \Be  definite  ^when  asking  foP  a  date 
2.       BeVourteous,.  to  her  parents 


\ 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 

3.       Call  for  her  courteously  at  the  door 
.  4.       Know  her  curfew  and  take  date  home  at  an  acceptable  hour 
5.       Be  prompt 
B.  Girls 

1.  Be  gracious  in  accepting  or  refusing  a  date 

f 

2.  Give  the  boy  a  definite  answer  when  asked  for  a  date 

3.  Show  appreciation  for  his  invitation 

4.  Once  the  date  is  accepted,  keep  it' 

5.  Be  prompt 

6.  Introduce  date  to  pacpnts 

L    Problems  of  dating  reJationship  '  ' 

A.  Quarreling  ,    ,  !  ^ 

B.  -Lack  of  communication        /\    ^  • 

C.  Dislike  for  the -other •  person's  family   *      .  " 

D.  Less  responsible  or  dependable  in  other  parts  ^f  life.  than,  before  dating 
<  this  person  •  '  * 


Reasons  teenagers,  drink  and/or  use  drugs 
A.    To  feel-  like  an  adult  ^  ^ 


B'.    To  be  one  of  the-crowd^  /  ' 

C*  As^^e  poor  sobstitute^  for  real'fun  /*        ^  ^ 

'  r    -  ^    '   '     •  ' '        ,  ?  ^  '  ^  '  ^  \.  '     '    » ^ 

D.  To  get  false-  feeling  of  confidence  -  ^  '  ■ 

/  ^  ■  ^       ;     ■   r  > 

E.  '  To  escape  reality       ^  *  v 

K  Danger  sigps  of,  excessrve  drinking  *  *  ^ 

.A.   .An  inbrease'in  drinking;  more  frequertt^rinffcing  or  drinking  larger  amoijnts 
than  berore  ' 

B.    Dnnkirigr-t^ecause  of  a*  "need"  for  a  drink  or-as  an  es<!ape'or  relief  -from 
emotional  proJWerKi's  \      .  ^  ,  • 
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INFORMATION  SH>ET 


C.     Drinkiag  alone  or  in  the  .morning 

D>  Drinking  on  the  sly  ^Vcause  friends  or  relatives  are  worried  about  one's 
_  dnhking 

\  E.     A  "blackout"  from  drinking 

XIII.  panger  signs  of  excessive  use  of  drugs  „^ 
An  increase  in  use  of  drugs  ^  ^ 

\        bj.    X!se  of  drugs  because  of  need 

Use  of  ^'^'^^^m^^'  alone  or  to  get  started  in  morning 
Use  of  drugs  on  the  sly 

Medical  problems,  caused  by  drugs  ^ 

XIV.  isrtgative  aspects  of  premarital  sex    ^  ^'^ 


A 
B 
C 
D 
& 
F 


Damaging  to  reputation'  ^ 
Differences  in  the  meaning  oT^  a  sexual  relationship 


Venereal  disease 

Guilt  ^^^Ij^^f^^^^ 
Premarital  pregnancy 


) 


Forced  marriage^  '~  ^ 

XV.    Cause  of  venereal  disease -/Almost  exclusively  caused  by  sexual  intercourse 
XVL    Types  of  venereal  disease  and  their  sym^oms        ^  ^' 
A.    Syphilis.  -  ^  s'^l^  ^  -  ^  .  ^ 

1..      Cancer-like  sores  Sppear  -at  the':  point  of  in/ection 

3,  sores,  low  fever. 


,  .  2-^     tater^ighs  are  body*rash,  sore.Jhroat,  headache, 
falling  hair  ^  ^ 


(  B.  Gonorrhea 

1.  IVli 


May?fia\5|^  pffsjfke  discharge 
,  2.       B'^ming.  «se 


ng  during  i^ination 

(NOTE:  Person  may -hZ/e  any  or  none  of  the  above  symptoms.  Immediate 
treatment  from  a  phy/cian  is  necessary.)  ,        .  <^ 
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Basis  for  mate  selection -One's  appraisal  of  his  own  personality^d  that  of 
member  of  the  opposite  sex 

Desirable  characteristics  of  a  mate 

< 

A*    Dependable,  can  be  trusted 

B.  Considerate  of  self  and  others 

C.  Takes  pride  in  personal  appearance  and  manners  *  - 

D.  Shows  affectton 

E.  '  Acts  own  age,  is  not  childish  . 

F.  Desires  normal  family  life 
^G.    Has  pleasant  disposition  and  sense  of  humor 

R.-  Is  clean  in  speech  and  action 
\,  ;  Knows  how  to  nrfanage  resources 

^ExaMples:       Time,  money,  and  energy 
X'    Approved  of  by  parents^ 

(NOTE:  All  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  dating  partner  are  included  in  thi 
list.) 


J 


f 
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DATING  AND  MATE  SELECTION 
■  «    UNIT  li  { 


J? 


> 


ASSIGNMENT  SHEET  #1"IN-DEPTH  STUDY  OF  DRUGS' 


/ 


Collect  and  assemble  information  about  a  specific  drug  in  which  you  are  interested  or,, 
one  that  has  been  assigned  by  your  teacher.  Bring  this  information  to  class  for  group 
discussion. 


r 
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DATING  AND  MATE  SELECTION 
UNIT  II 


ASSIGNMENT  SfiEEP  #2--RESEARCH  VENEREAL  DISEASE 


According  to  various  sources,  venereal  disea$es  could  be  eliminated  as  America's  number 
one  communicable  disease.  Research  to  determine  how  this  could  be  done. 


H.E.  II 


DATING  AND.  MATE  SELECTION 
UNIT  II 

■  TEST 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUVBIE 


Match  the  following  terms  to  the  correct  definition. 

1.  ♦  Infatuation 


^  ^a.  Force  that  impels  men  and 

women,  boys  and  girls  toward 
an  interest  in 'each  other 

j_  b.  'Rractice^of  regularly  dating 

one  person  exclusively  for 
a  period  of  time'      ,  ' 

 c.  First  .stage  of  romantic  love 


2. 
3. 


Physical  gjtraction 
Going  steady 


List  six  functions  of  dating  in  our  culture. 


a. 

b.  ^' 

c, 

d.  ■ 

e.  '  I      '  * 

Select  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  those  factors  which  influence  personal 
standards  in  dating  behavior.  .  ,  . 

a.  Friends  •  ' 

'  b.  Money  -  ^ 

 c.  Personality 

 d.  Religion  • 

^      e.  Age  of  car         '  .  . 

_j_f.  ''Parents  -  ^>  , 

g.  Clothes  *  ^       .  * 


4. 
f 


54-G 


S 


4. 


V  6. 


Arrange  in  order  from  one  to  five  the  following*  steps  in  dating, 

 ^a.  Pair  dating--Casual     .     '  ^  ^ 

 b.  Double  dating  ^ 

c.  Pair  dating-'Going  steady 

 d.  Engagement' 

 Mixed  groups  '  '■  ^. 

Distinguish  between  desirable  and  undesirable  ribaracteristics  of  a  dating  partner 
by  placing  an    X    to  the  left  of  tho$e  which  ^ are  xlesirable. 

 a.  'Consrderate  of  self -  and  others 

 __b.  Acts  according  to  age,  not  childish 

 c.  Clean  in  speech  and  action  / 


J 

_d.  Takes  unnecessary  risks 
_e.  Boasts  of  achievements 
J.  Pleasant  disposition  and  sense  of  humor 
_^g.  Physically  and  mentally  fit 
h.  Talks  excessively 


Select  afhd  place  an  "X"^o  the  left  of  important  dating  issues  between  parents 
and  children. 


j^.  Time  limit  (curfew) 
_^b. .  Color  of  eyes 


_c.  Control  over  the  ^slection  of  a  date  ' 

_^d.  Qonversatibn  ,  j 

J.  Restriction  on  kinds  of  activities  planned  on  date^ 

f.  Permission  for  the  first  "date 


List  three  reasons  for  and  three  reasons  against  going  steady. 


For 


1) 
2) 
3) 


ERIC 


b.     Against         p  .> 

1)  '  K 

2)  ^  ■        ^  ,  . 

3)  .  ■        '  • 

List  five  steps  which  help  in  making  oneself  more  datable.       *  ; 

b.  .  .      *  '  '  .      '  ' 

e.  • 

Select' and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  rules  that  help  in  dating  for  girls. 

.a.  Give  boys  a  dojinite  answer  when. asked  for^a  date 


b.  Show  appreciation  for  his*  invitation 


_c.*  Once  date  is  accepted,  keep  it 
d.  Avdid  direct  answers- to  his  qitestions 


e.  Be  gracious  ,in.  accepting  or  remsTh§>a  date 


Select  ancl  place  an  "X"  to  the  Ipft  of  problerm^d}  dating  relationships. 


a.  Quarreling  •  "  "  r  ^ 

13.  Lack  of  funds 


c. '  Lack  of  communication 


^     »  d.  Dislike  ipr  the, other  person's  family 
I 

 ^e.  Occasional  differences  of  opinion 


^Select  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  lefj^  of  reasons .teenage/s  drink  and/or  use.drugs. 

.  a.  To  be  one  of  the  crow'd 
 b.  For  added  nutrition-  ^    ^  v 

'  c.  To  escape- reality 


_d.  To  feel  like  an  adult 
^e.  For  parent- approval 
f.  To  get  false  feeling  of  qbnfidence 


List  three  danger,  signs  of  excessive  drinking. 


List  three  danger  signs  of  excessive  use  of  .drugs, 
.a.  .  ,  *  '  . 

h.  .       ^    .        '  , 

c.  ^  '         y       "       ■  . 

List  six  negative  aspects  of  prenrraritahsexj*  *^ 

a.       ,  .  , 

o.  «        ■  '    .  '  - 

f 

c. 

e.  .    .  ^ 

f.  '  • 

State  the  cause  of  veneral  disease. 

Discuss' two  types  of  veneral  disease  and  their  symptoms. 


Sr  COPY 


A  H.E. 


State  the  basis  for  mate  selection. 


Select  and  place  an  "X"  to  the  left  of  desirable  characteristics  .of  la  ma^e. 

'     /  .  '     f  ■ 

a.  Considerate  qf  self  and*others  '""^ 

b.  Takes  pride  in  personal  appearance  and  manners 

c.  "Shows  affection 

d.  Acis  own  age,  is  not  childish 

 ^e.  ^Desires  normal  family  life'  ■  ^  . 


f..  Has  pleasarit  disppsition  and  sense  of  humor. 
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DATING  ^ND  MATE  SECECTION 
UNIT  l.l  ^ 

ANSWiasWo  TEST  . 


■BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


a.  2  .  •   ,  . 

.b.  -3    '  i 

c.  .-.  1 

Any  six  of  the  following: 

a.  4  Reinforces  growth  in  personal  attractivetie^s 

b.  Provides  opportunity  for  the  development  of  social  competence 
z.  Provides  experience  for  the  development^  of  poise 

d.  .  Facilitates  -understanding  of  members  of  opposite  sex 
e:  Encourages  the  development  of  new  friendships 

.f%  Provides  a  framework  for  learning  to  live  with  differences 

-  g.  Provides  o'pportunity  for  learning  to  plan  and  share 

h.  Encourages  trie  development  of  a  sense  of  humor 

i.  Provides  opportunity  to  apply  "ahd  test  ethical  standards 
j.  Provides  experience  applicable  to  ^  mate  selection 


4 

a  • 

c 

d 

f ' 

a. 

3 

b. 

2. 

c. 

4 

d. 

5 

e.  - 

1 

1 


J 


0 


a 

c 
f 

9       .  «  .  • 

a    \^  1 
c 
e 

f  * 

"Any  three  of  each  of  the  following; 
a.  1) 

•  2)       One  feels  more  comfortable 

Gets  to  ?;now  the  opposite,  sex 
Builds  affection 


Sefcurity  of  having  a  date 


b. 


3) 
4) 
5)" 
1) 
2) 


Social  acceptance  among  ^eer  group 
One  dan  cheat  himself 
Affection  gets  out  o'f  hand 


n 


3|   \  May  be  the  oaly  way  to  always  have  a  date 

4)  ^   Cuts  down  the  number  of  dating  partners 

•  .       '  "    *   /         * '     «  /  . 

5)  .  Deprives  of  the  wider  experience  of  casual  and  closer  friendships 

sometimes  considered  importartt  for' wiise  niate  selection 

&^     '  Habit  forming  A  /  - 

r  * 

7)       Breaking  up  may  be  pamful  ^ 
Anyffive  of  th6^  following: 


a. 
b. 


Be  yourself  -        '  , 

Accept  yourself  for  wrtat  you  are  . 


c.     Be  friendly 


-if 
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d.  Accept,  others  as  thev  are  '  '  '  , 

e.  Haye  an  interest  in  things  outside  yourself 

f.  Cultivate  cheerfulness  and  optimism  as  a  habit  of  life 
9.       a  ; 

b  .  •  ■ 

c  .    ,  t 

10.  a  *'  '  '  ^ 
c  t  '• 
d  ' 

11.  a    -  -  .  . 

c  ^  ■ 

%  0 

f  '     •  '.  '  . 

12.  Any  three,  of  the  following:-  *  ^ 

a.  An  increase  in  drinking;  more  frequent' drinljing  or  drinking  larger  amounts 
'  than  before  *  ' 

b.  Drinking  because  of  a  "need"  for  a  drink  or  as  an  escape  or  relief  from 
^         '  emotional  problems  ^         '   *    *    "  ^ 

c.  Drinking  alone  or  in  the  morning 

'A 

/  d.     Drinking  on  the  sly  because  friends^or  relatives  are  worried  about  one's 
drinking 

'•A  "blackout"  from  drfnking-  \» 

13.  Any  thre^  of  the  following:  i  •  \^ 

a.  An  increase  in  use  of  drugs         •  .  \ 

b.  .    Use  of  drugs  because  of  need 

c-    Use  of  drugs  while  alone  or  to  get  started  in  morning 

xl.    Use  oif"  drugs  on  the  sly  '       ,  ,  *  , 

e«     Medical  problems  caased  by  drugs  i* 


I 


a.  Damaging  to  reputation  *  •  ' 

b,  'Differences  in  the  meaning  of  a  sexual  relationship 

c.  Venereal  disease 

d,  Guilt  feelings 
'e.     Premarital  pregnancy 
f,      Fori:ed  rnarriage^  "  . 
Almost  exclusively  caused  by  sexual  intercourse 
Discussion  should  include: 

a.  Syphilis 

1)  Cancer-like  sores  appear  at  th^  point  of  infection 

2)  .  ^    Later  signs  are  body  rash,  sore  .throat,  headathe,  sores,  low  fever, 

falling  hair 

/ 

b.  Gonorrhea  ' 

H       May  have  puslike  discharge 

2)       Burning  feeling  during  urination 

t  'I 

One^s  appraisal  of  his  own  personality  and  that  of  a  member  of  #ie  opposite  * 
sex        •  '  '  * 

a..  •  "  ,  ;  ^ 

c   i  -  ' 


e 

f 


e 
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0CCUP7\TI0NAL  AWARENESS  %l"  CAREER  EDUCATIOlif 


Background  and  Explanation 

'  Late  in  the  summer  of  a  proposajj  for  a  pilot  program  in  Occu- 

pational Awareness. was  approved  and  funded-by  the  Texas  Education  Agency r-- 
Ltcinvolv^d^tWQ- elementary  ""schools  within  the'Bryan  Independent  School 


District.'   Shortly  ^hefeaftef ra  coT^^^^  was-employed  to 

give  leadership  and  direction  to  the  program  and  a  procedure  was  then  es- 
tablished to  implement  the  program.    Outlined  in  the  procedure  w.^s  a  pro- 
gram evaluation  ^o  be  conducted  among  the  instructional  staff  participants 
and  the  students  at  Ben  Milam  ar^, Bowie  Elementary  Schools,  grades  1 
through  5,  near  the  conclusion      the  1971-72  school  year. 


Program  Objectives 


As  a  part  of  the  organizational  plan  for  Occupational  Awareness, 
several  overall  objectives  w^re  established  for  the  program.    These  in- 
cluded the  following:    (1)  M?f<ing  ^students  more  aware  of  the.  world  of 
work;    (2)  Creating  in  students  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
work;    (3)  Helping  students  to  develop  worthwhile  attitudes  toward  those 
who  work;    (4)  Enhancing  the  value  of  y/ork;  and  (5)  Promoting  the  students' 
understanding  of  a  wide  variety  of  career  opportunities. 

Teaching  objective^  were  also  designed  by. grade  level  as  guidelines 
for  instructbrs  in  grades  1  through  5.    They  included  the  following: 
.  Grade  1:    To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  jobs  per- 
formed by  parents  and  workers  in  the  school;  to  stimulate  thinking 
about  occupations  fn  and  around  the  neighborhood;  to  develop  within 
the  pupd)s  the  recognition  that  work  is  honorable;  and  to  emphasize 

/  '  the' values  of  work.'  .  — 4^  —  ^ — ^\ 

Grade  2:    T6  provide  students  with  experiences  in  group^booperatTOn;  ^^ 
.to  explore  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  in  and  around  the  neighbor- 
hood and  community;  to  create  a  sense  of  interdependence  among  pupils 
through  activities  involving  teamwork  or  assembly-line  techniques;  [  ^ 

to  acquaint  students  with  job  families;  and  to  develop  the  students'  , 
ability  to  distinguish  between  workers  who  produce  goods  and  those  , 
who  produce  services.  v  . 

Grade  3:    To  make  students  aware  of ^and  encourage  them  to  develop 
personal  qualities  needed  for  job  success;  to  develop  within  students 
51  positive  attitude  toward  work  as  a  part  of  life  and  a  desirable 
segment  of  education;  to  develop  an  increased  awareness  of  the  yari-      -     ,  * 
ous  occupations  related  to  community  life  -~  transportation,  recrea-  \ 
on,  communication,  manufacturing,  public  service,  and-the  like)  to  } 
1>-sxudents  acquire  basic  knowledge  about  a, few  selected  occupations      ^  ^\ 
'including  physical  and  mental  requirements,  duties,  and  working  condi- 
tions; and  to  develop  within  students  a  desire  to  obtain  a  job. 


Grade  4:    To  help  students  identify  and  understand  individual  di/ffer- 
ences  i-n. people;  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  investigate 
a  variety  of  occupations  outside  the  community  in  business,  industry, 
and  government;  to  increase  students'  awareness  of  the  interrelation 
of  jobs  and  interdependence  of  workers;  to  show  students  waVs  in  which 
knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  schooT  are  used  on  the  jo^;  and  to  ^ 
promote  and  encourage  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  factors  invol- 
vedj'n  making,  a  S:areer  choice.  / 
Grade  5;    To*hel,p  student^  grow  in  their  ability  to  understand  their 

_   ^ -feelings -a^^d-capal)iliti-es^;  to-provide-stujdents  with  opportunities  to,. 

.  ^^..expJar^  sjjeci^l  Intermits  and  develop  and_e)(erciie  talents,  with  occu-_ 
patiorial  potential;  to  acquaint  students  witfe  factors  involved^ -in' 
making  wise  decisions  and  choices;  to  promote  and  encourage  ..students 
to  develop  some  special  skills;  anc^to  investigate  occupational  areas 
%  related  to  the  special  interes^,  talents,  and  ski  lis*  of  students. 

Grade  Level  Concepts  #  ^ 


<      In  addition  to  objectives,  other  instructional  guidelines  were  set 
up  for  the  Occupational  Awareness  Program.   A  conceptual  approach  was  used 
and  teachers  were  provided  with  the  following  concepts  as  developed  by  grade 
level :  •  * 

.  Grade  1:    (1)  Work  should  have  dignity;    (2)  People  work  to  meet  per- 
sonal and  social  needs;    (3)  Individuals  work  for  various, rewards  or 
satisfactions;    (4)  School  is  part  of  the  preparation  for  a  career; 
(5)  People  need  special  training  for  most  careers;  and   (6)  Careers 
are  of  wide  variety. 

Grade  2:    (l)^In  many  careers,  cooperation  among  workers  is  essential; 

•  (2)  Some  workers  produce  goods;  others  services;    (3)  Specialization 
leads  to  interdependency;    (4)  jCareers  are  grouped  by  job  families; 
and  (5^)  Positions  are  related,  within  job  families. 
Grade  "^3;    (1)  Supply  and  demand  help  determine  career  choice;  and 
(2)  Career  choice \affects  the  individual's  total  life.^ 
Grade  4:    (1)  People  differ  in  their  abilities,  interests,  attitudes, 
and  values;-   (2)  rechnological  and  sociological  changes  eliminate  and 
create  jobs;    (3)  individuals  are  qua,liffed  to  perform  in  many  differ- 
ent occupations;  an\(4)  GeoaiJjDhicaV' location  determines  the  kinds 
of  work  found  thereirk  -  * 

.  Grade  5:    (1)  Observation  of  people  at  work  helps  improve  knowledge 
•about  careers;   .(2)  Individuals  live  in  a  particular  geographical 
location  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work; .and  (3)  Information  about 
careers  is  needed  by  all  individuals.  .  ^ 

Evaluajbi^on  Instruments  . 

For  the  instructional  staff  evaluation,  an 'instrument  was  devised 
to  rev-eal  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program,  interpret  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  program,  determir^  whether  teache^s  perceive  their 
Vole  in  a  continuous  carreer  development  program  extending  from  it  through 
12,  and  to  ascertain  v/hich  Occupational  Awareness  resource  materials  were 
of  most  value  to  the  instructors.,  Space  was  also\ provided  on  the  evalua- 
tion instrument  for. teachers,  to  bffpr  suggestions  for  a  more  effective 


prcigrrart  of  Occupational  Awareness  in  1972-73.    A  sample  of  the  instruc- 
tiona'l  staff  reaction  form  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  B  of  ^his  report. 

'  To  obtain  a  student  reaction  to  the  program,"  evaluation  instruments 
were  devised  by  "grade  levels  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  the  objectives 
of  the  program  had  been  met.  It  w^s  believed  that  if  the  -specific  grade 
level  objectives  Had  been  fulfilled  that  the  overall^  objectives  of  the  * 
program  had  also  b^n  met.  Samples  of  the  student  reaction  forms  may  be 
seen  in- Appendix  C  of  this  report.  .  a 

Evaluation  Procedures   ^  , 

On  Juesday,, April  l8ri^72ra' ^int  riTeeting-of  teachers  from  the 
two  participating  schools  was  Keld  at  3:15  P.M.  in  the  library  of  Ben^ 
Milam  Elementary  School.   Twenty-seven  o^^iy  Z8  teachers  taking  part 
i.n  the  program  were  present.'  Also  present  were  Mr.  A^  R.  Denney,  Princi-' 
pal,  Ben  Milam  Elementary  School;  Mr..  C.  B;  Jones,  Vocational  Director, 
Bryan  Public  Schools;  Mr.  Steve  Pearce,  Elementary  Coordinator,  Bryan 
Public  Schools;  Mr.  James  Fales^  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Jordao,  .Graduate  Students,  ' 
Texas  A&M^  University  j  Mrs.  Alice  Trejo,,  Librarian,  Bowie  Elementary  School; 
Mrs.  Aileen  Scasta,  Librarian,  Ben  Milam  Elementary  School;  and  a  number 
of  elementary  student- teachers  from  Sam  Houston  State  University  and  Texas 
A&M  University.    Only  the  Qccupational  Awarene^' instructors  were  given 
the  instrument;  out  of  this  number  26  were  retlfrned.    Of  this  total,  18  , 
teachers  signed  their  names  to  the  reaction  forms.         ^-  ^ 

Teachers  were  also  informed  at  that  time  about  the, student  aspect 
of  the  program  evaluation  and  special  instructions  were  given  for  adminis- 
tering the  instrument.    Student  reactfon  forms  were  scheduled  for -delivery 
to  each  respective  school  by  Wednesday,  April  26,, and  teachers  were  re- 
quested tp  have  them  completed  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Lindsey, 
Consultant-Coordinator  for  Occupational  Awareness,  by  Thursday,  May  4. 
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.     .  SUMMARY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  REACTIONS 
(Refer  to  Evaluation  Instrument  in  Appendix  B) 

Participants'  Responses  to  Items  1-1^ 

The  instructional  staff -was  asked  to  react  to  each  question  by' 
means  of  a  check  mark "under  the-  "YES"  or  "NO"' column.   Their  re- 
sponses were  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  think  the  Occupational  Awareness  in-service  programs  . 
were  informaftive? 

Yes*  -  22  • 
•    No  -  2 
Invalid  Responses  -  2 

2.  Have  you  been  able  to  use  oig. adapt  to  your  Occupational  Aware- 
ness Program  some  of  the  materials'  and  activities  suggested  to 

,  you  at  these  in-service  sessions*?. 


Yes  -23 

'V  '    No  -  3 


*  < 

Were  the  individual  teacher-coordina^r  conferences  helpful -to 
you  insofar  as  providing  you  with'  i^l^as  for  incorporating  occu 
pational  information  into  your  teaching? 

Yes  -  25 

.'  ~  No  -  1 


'  Teachers'  Comments:  ;  "We  coul d,- always  "ase  more." 

'    "A  .little" 
"Some" 

r 

4...  Have  you  been  adequately, provided  with  occupational  resource 

material's?  J  . 

.  ■         '  ■  • 

Yes  -  20  . 

'         -     .  .  .         .     No  -   6  , 

5.  'Is.the  rotation  of  Occupational- Awareness  resource  materials 
between  the  Bowie  and  Ben  Milam  Elementary  School  campuses 
•satisfactory?        .         »  . 

Yes  -  17. 

.  Nq  -   6    >^  ' 

'  Invalid  Responses  -  3 


"6.    Have  your  students  geiierally  enjoyed  the  occupationally-rfelated 
activities  they  have  engaged  in  this  year?  • 

Yes  -  25 

.  ■     .     .      •  No  -   0  r.-  ■ 

,    Invalid  Response  -  1 

7.  Have  the  monthl^eports  of.the  Advisory  Counci"I^-?of^chnirf:al- 
Vocational  Ediication  in  Texas  (ACTVE.)  helped  to  make/you  aware, 
of  current  developments  in  career  education  in  our  fitate?  j"* 

Yes  -  17  ' 

\,No  -  9 

•  *  • 

Teachers'  Comments:    "Haven't  read  many  of  them."' 

"I  didn't  pay  as  much  attention  to  them  as 
I  should." 

8.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  local  resource  gui,de  in  Occupational 
Awareness?      '  ' 

Yes  -  25  , 
No  -  1 

^.    Did  the  concepts  and  objectives  set  up  by  grade  level  provide 
you  wi.tb  suff-i5lent..guidelines  for  developing  a  program  of  Occu- 
o  patiorial  .Awarenls¥lYi'*your  classroom? 


Yes  -  21 
No  -  '  3  • 
InvaMd  Responses  -  2 

10.  Co  you  have  a  better  undelrstanding  of  the  Occupational  Awareness 
Program  than^you  did  when  it  was  first  implemented? 

Yes  -  24        .  ,  • 
'  Ns>  -   2  . 

11.  Is  there  a  need  for  Occupational  Awareness  among  elementary 
school  children  in  Bryan?  ^  -  ^ 

'  •  *Y^s  -  ' r 

_     .NO-.  1      ■        •  ^ 

12*    Are  the  overall  obj.eqtives,  of  the  Occupational  Awarenfes£  f?rogram  ^ 
reaslistic?      -  '  k  .     ,  *  / 

'  .  '    •       .      Yes  -  25      *  .  . 

.  No  -   1      '  , 

13-.    Can  occupational  information  be  related  to  the  basic  elementary 
school  subjects  of  arithmetic,  language  arts,  reading,  science. 


#        '"and  social  studies? 

Yes  -  24 
■     No  -   0     .  , 
♦         Invalid  Responses  -    2  ■ 

Teacher  Comment:    ''Hard  to- work  i.n"  ■  -  - 

14.  Do  you  favor  the  above  "interdisciplinary"  approach  as  a  means 
*  of  making  elementary  students  more  aware  of  the  world  of  work? 

Yes  -  25  ^  \ 
,    .         ■ '  No  -  1 

.        .        .  = 

15.  Are  you  a  part  .of  the  overall  career  education  program  in  our 
school*  system? 

'     Yes  -  23 

,    No  -    2  ~  ' 

Invalid  Responses  -  1   

16.  Do  you  think  you  heve  successfully  met  the  objectives  of  the' • 
Occupational  Awareness  Program  at  your  grade  level? 

Yes  -  10 
No  -  14    .  _ 
Invalid  Responses  -   2  ■ 

Teacher  Comnent:  "Triec/" to"  * 

17.  *  Have;you  developed' a  variety  of  activities  to  be  used  in  te'aching. 

each  Occupational  Awareness  concept  at  your  grade  .level? 

Yes  -  15 
No  -  9 

-  *  >'  Invalid  Responses  -    2   ,      ,  ^ 

Teachers'- Comments:    "Not  yet"  ^     j„  ' 

"No,  because  we  are  departmentalized." 

18.  Have  you  fulfilled  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Occupati|ifnal  , 
Awareness  Program? 

Yes  -  12. 

>  .  ,       No  -  12 

Invalid  Responses  -  2 

11.    Participants'  Ratings  of  the  Resource  Materials  as\.to  Their  VaTue 

,The  participants  were -asked  to  rate  the  usafCilness  of  each  resource 
unit  provided  them  by  placing  A  check  mark  beside  the  ones  which  ■ 
they  found  helpful  in  implemejfTing  a  program  of  Occupational  Aware- 
ness.  The  value  of  the  materials  is  shown  as  follows: 


'XareeV Transparencies,^  (1^40),  produced  by  the  Region  XIII  Educa- 
tion'Service  Center  *  ^ 

Of  Value  -  8 
Not  of  Value  -  18* 

*  '^Discussion  Guide  for  Counselors  and  Teachers  for  Using  Career  Trans- 
parencies (Grades  1-6) ?$)roduced  by  the  Region  ^11  Education  Service 
Center  ^      ^-^    -  ^  ^ 

Of  Value  -   3  '  ' 

Not  of  Value  r  23 

Counselor's  Gwide  tb  ^^anpower  Information,  an  annotated  bibliography 
of  governmeTit  publications 

Of  Value  -  5 
Not.  of  Value  -  21 

-Cyrrjculum  Bulletins  from  Abilene  ISD,  Houston  ISD,  and  Levelland  ISD 

•Of  Value.-  13  ( 
\     Not  of  Value  -  IG  ' 

Dictionary  of  OccupatiohaT  Titles,  Vol.  I,  Publication  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor 

Of  Value  -   9     ■  ' 
Np.t  of  Valije  -  17 

Elementary  Guide 'for  Career  Development  (Grades  1-6)  by  Lee  Laws 

Of  Value  -  10  3 
•    Not  of  Value  -  13  ,  . 

Occupational  Orientation  in  j:he  Elementary -Schools  by  Willa  Norris, 
a  resource  text 

Of  Value  -  5' 
Not  of  Value  -  21       .  "     '  ^ 

"Occupational  Informatfon  Address  File"  ' 

Of  Value  -  0 
Not  of  Value  -  26 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1970-71.,  Publication  of  the  U.S.. 
pe|)artment  of  Labor  .  ' 

Of  Value  -  4 
■    Not  of  Value  -  22 


ERIC 
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Project  DEVISE  Publication  by  Darrel  W*  Coburn,  DEVISE  -  A  Pltn  to 
Help  Them  (Teacher^s  Guide)  *         *  - 

Of  V^lue  -  1 

'  ^  ^  Not  of  Value  -  25      •  • 

Project  DEVISE  Publication  by  Darrel  W,  Coburn,  Workers  Erom  A  to  -Z 

^  "  '       Of  .Value  -  3 
Not  of  Value  -  23 

"World  of  Work"  Filmstrips,  .1^-3  Series  and  4-6  Series 

:\Qf  Value  -  26 
:  Net  'of  Value  -  0* 


'  World  of  Work  Game 


Of  Value  -  7 
Not  of  Value  -  19  . 


III.    General  remarks  -and/or  suggestions  for  a  More  Effective  Occup^ional 
Awareness  Program     ,  i 

M0st  of  the  comments  and^ suggestions  made  by  the  program  participants 
were  of  a  p'ositi^^e  nature  and  concerned  the  use  of  field  trips,  resource 
materials  and"  outside  speakers.    Only  one  derogatory  comment  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  program.  ^ 

Field  Trips  ^  ' 

Three  participants  thought  that  guidelines  should  be  set  for  field 
trips  at  each  gra^e  level  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  repetition- 
in  visits  being  made  by  the  children.    One  teacher  also  suggested 
.that  buses  be  provided  for  taking  field  trips  and  that  special 
funds  be  set  aside  for  payiag  for  the  field  trips. 


Resource  Materials  \»  '       •  ^ 

Two  participants  colnmented  that  more  resource  materials  were  needed. 
Still  another  instructor  suggested  that  the  resource  materials  be 
^    left  at  each  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time.   "Referring  to. re- 
source materials,  one  teacher  commented,  "We  need  rtiore  awareness  of 
'  What. is  available  and  how  to  use  it  effectively." 

Outside  Speakers  ^  .  •  • 

4 

One  teacher  suggested  that  guidelines  also  be  set  for  the  kinds  of 
outside  speakers  used  at  each  grade  Ipvel .    In  this  way,  "repeats" 
'    would.be  avoided.    Still  another  teacher  commented  that  more  re- 
source people  should  be  provided  to  talk  and/or  demonstrate  to 
students.    .    ,         .      .  '  •  ^  '  , 

.        .  .  8  . 


Some  Actual  Quotes        '         .  •  - 

."If  we  were  self-contained,  we  could  have  presented  concepts  more 
effectively." 

"Since  ye  learned  from  the  past  school  year  what  we  could  do  next- 
year,  we  should  be  able  to  have  a  much  more  interesting  program 
in  ^72-73." 

"It  seems  that  *a  few'  people  have  from  40-50  people  at  2  campuses 
doing  work  for  them  which  they  themselves  should  do  and  wilT  even- 
tually get  credit  for  having  dona." 


'  9^  ,! 

\ 


i 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENT  REACTIONS 
(Refer  to  Evaluation  Instruments  in  Appendix  C) 


10 


Teacher'5  Name     Doolev.  ola  Mae  . 

Total  Class  Enrollment  32 


School  Ben'.flilam'-  firadft  One 
Total  Returns  31 


Objective?  and  Test  It^ms 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
Responses 


Invalid 
Responses 


To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
importance  of  jobs  performed  by  parents 
and. workers  in  the  school  •  ♦  ♦ 


Car  Mechanic 


31 


School  Cook 


'School  Counselor 


Homemaker 


31 


Soldier 


31 


Doctor 


31 


School  Secretary 


31 


Gas  Strati  on  Worker 


31 


Tx)  determine  if  students  understand  the 
value  of  work  •  •  • 


There  are  manv  Icinds  of  work, 


Peoole  work  for  many  reasons. 


We  earn  money  through  work. 


Jobs  make  scnool  imoortant. 


People  learn  to  do  (special)  jobs. 


31 


31 


3\   To  determine  if  students  know  what  an 
occupation  is  •  •  • 


25 


4.  To  determine  if  students  feel  that  it  is 
honorable  to  work  and  if  they  know  about 
a  variety  of  ^obs  in  the  neighborhood 


Part  A 


Part  B:    School  Janitor 


Policeman  ^ 
Taxi  Driver 


Fi  reman 


School  B^s  Driver 


Postman 


School  .Secretary^ 


Mi  1 kman 


5- 


To  determine  if  studentsi^know  something 
about  the  world  of  work  •  •  . 


Taxi  Driver 
Policeman 


Postman 


Fi  reman   >  1  ♦ 

Numb^  of  Possibje 
Correct  Responses  837 


ERIC 


n 


Teacher's  Name     Drgac.  Annie  Laurie 

33 


A^Total  Class  Enrollment 


School  Ben  Milam  ^  Grade  6ne 
Total  Returns  32 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
Responses 


Invalid 
Responses 


To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
importance  of  jobs  performed  by  parents 
and  workers  in  the  school  .  .  . 


Car  Mechanic 


20 


. School  Cook 


School  Counselor 
homemaker 


16 


16 


26 


13 


19 


^  Soldier 
Doctor 


12 


20 


31 


School  Secretary 


14 


18 


^as.  Station  Worker 


14 


18 


0  • 


2.    To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
value  of  work  .  .  . 


There  are  manv  kinds  of  work, 


People  work  for  many  reasons. 


32 


We  earn  money  through  wQrk> 
Jobs  make. school  imnortant. 


27 


^  People  learn  to  do  (speoial)  jobs"7 


28 


32 


^3.--fo  determine  .if  students  know  what  an 
occupation  is  .  .  . 


26 


4.  To  determine  if  students  feeT  that  it  is 
honorable  to  v/ork  and  if  they  know  about 
a  variety  of  jobs  in  the  neighborhood  - 


Part  A 


Part  B:    School  Janitor 


31 


Policeman 
Jaxi'  Dn  ver 


28 


Fi  reman" 


28 


School  Bus 
Postman 


Driver 


28 


27 


School  Secretary 
Mi  1 kman 


24 


5.    To  determine  if  students  know  something 
about  the  wori^d  of  work  .  .  •  ^ 


Tgxi  Driver 
Policeman 


2^ 


Postman 


25. 


Fi  reman  

Number  of  Possible  ' 
Correct  Responses  864 


-  ?7 


2L 


Total  Number}  fif^4 


ERLC 


Percentages 
12 


2^ 


'  Teacher's  Name    HaM  ,  Eddie: 


School     pep  Milam  -  Rr;^Hp  On^ 


x^^Total  Class  Enrollment      32        Total  Returns 


■4^ 


31 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
Responses 


Invalid 
Responses 


1.'  To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
importance  of  jobs  performed  by  parents 
and  workers  in  the  school  ...  ^ 


Car  Mechanic 


School  Cook 
School  Counselor 


Homeniaker 


Soldier 


Doctor 


School  Secretary 


Gas  Station  Worker 


2.    To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
value  of  work  ... 


There  are  many  kinds  of  work. 


People  work  for  many  reasons > 


We  earn  money  thrpugh  work> 


Jobs  make  school  important.  

People  learn  to  do  (special)  jobs. 


3.  To  determine  if  students  know  what  an 
occupation* is  .  .  V 

4.  To  determine. if  students. feel  that  it  is 
honorable  to  work  and  if  they  know  about 

i^:    a  variety  of  jobs  in  tl).e  neighborhood 


Part 


Parf 


A   ^ 

B : ,  Scf>€ipl'lar 
.  ♦  Polidfeman 


Janitor 


Taxi  Driver 


Fi  reman 


School  Bus  Driver 


Postman 


School  Secretary 


Milkman 


5.    To  determine  if  students  .know  something 
about  the  world  of  work        .  . 


Taxi  Driver 


Policeman 


Postman 


Fi  reman  ^ 
Number  of  Possible 
Correct'  Responses  837 


Total  Hunfteri  753 


Percentages 


ERLC 


13 


Teacher's  Name  Hatfic^ld,  Annp  

•^^^    Total  Class  Enrxjllment  31 

(  ■ 

^'Objectives  and  Test  Items. 


School  Bowie  ^  c^^dif^  Onp- 
Total  Returns       36  s» 


Correct  . 
Responses 


lacprrect  Invalicf 


Responses 


Responses 


To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
importance  of  jobs  performed  by  parents 
and  workers  in  the  school  •  .  ♦ 


Car  Mechanic 


School 
School 


Homemaker 


Cook 

Counselor 


Soldier 


Doctor 


School  Secretary 


Gas  Station  Worker 


IB. 


Z.   To*  determine  if  students 
value  of  work  •  .  • 


understand  the 


There  are  many  kinds  of  work 


People  work  for  many  reasons. 


2Sl. 


We  earn  money  through  v/ork. 
Jobs  make  school  important. 


-26- 


21 


People  learn  to  do  (special)  jobs. 


51 


-2L 


0  . 


3.    To  determine  if  students  know  what  an 
o  occupation  is  .  .  • 


15 


4.    To  determine  tf ^stUderft-s^feel%J^^  is 
honorable  to  v/ork  and  if  they -kn5w^a%dut- 
a  variety  of  jobs  in  the  neighborhood 


an^or 


Part  A 


23 


1 


Part  B:    School  J 


25 


Policeman  

Taxi  Driver 


IT 


17 


10 


2t 


Fi  reman 


22 


Sehool.Rus  DriJ^er 


19 


3 


19 


3 


School  Secretary 
Milkman 


17 


It) 


5..  To  determine  if  students  know  something 
about  the  world  of  work  •  ;  . 


Taxi  Driver 
Policeman 


'Postman 


J  Fireman  

Number  of  Possible 


Total  Number!  624 


Correct  Responses  810 


Percentages 


Teacher's  Name    Rnhi<;nn,  Mary 
^  Total  Class  Enrol Imeni     ^4  \ 

#^      •  •    •  — 


School'    Ben  Milam  - •G^ade  One 
28 


Objectives  and  Test  Items  > 


Total  Returns 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect' 
Responses 


^Invalid 
Responses 


L  ""To  determine  if  students  understand  tHe 
u       importance  of  jobs  performed  by  parents 
•    •  and  vv^rkers  in  the  school*  .  \  . 


Car  Mechanic" 


^School  Cook 
School  Counselor 


-2a: 


Homemaker 


Soldier 


1?4 


Doctor 


School  Secretary 


-12. 


Gas  Station  Worker' 


21. 


Z.   To  determifie  Jf  s'tudents  understand  the 
value  of  work*" ... 


There  are  many  kinds  of  work. 


People  work "for  many  reasons. 


22. 


We  learn  money'^rough  work 


2A. 


Jobs  make  school  ^'mnortant. 
Reopl6  learn  to  do  (special)  jobs. 


21. 


?4 


2^ 


To  determine  if  students  know  what  an, 
occupation  is  . 


10 


11 


4.    To  determine  if  students  feel  that  it  is 
a,i  ^  honorable  to  work  and  if  they  know  about 
'  ..a  varietj^  of  Jobs  in  the  neighborhood 


Part  A 


Part  B:    School  Janitor 


26 


0 


Policeman 


23 


Taxi"~Dri  ver 


24^ 


Fireman- 


School  Bus  Driver 


18 

rr 


T 
T 


Postman 


'School  Secretary 
Milkman 


17 


19 


^5^   < 


'5. 


>.To  determine  if  students  know  something ^ 
f^aboiit  the  world  of  v/ork  .  .  . 


4. 


Taxi  Dri  ver 


Policeman 


16 


Postman 


Fi  reman  ^ 

T^umber  of  Possible 
Correct  Responses  756 


t 


Total  Number! 


a8_ 


4X 


ERJC 


Percentaaes 


15 


.4ZiL_ 


216 


22%. 


Teacher's  Name    Streetman.  Mnypllp 


Total  Class  Ejirollment  31 


School"  Bowie  -  Rrade  Onp 
Total'  Return!  *  27 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
Responses 


'Invalid 
Responses 


1. 


To  determine  ifi  students  understand  the 
importance  of  jobs  performed  by  parents 
and  workers  in  the  school  ... 


Car  Mechanic 


School  Cook 


21. 


School  Counselor 


-26, 


homemaker 


Soldier 


2S^ 


Doctor 


School  Secre t a ry 


Gas  Station  Worker 


2.    To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
value  of 'work  .  .  / 


There  are, many  kinds  of  work, 
t^eople  v/ork  for  many  reasons. 


We  earn  money  through  work. 
Jobs  make  school  important. 


-2fi_ 


21. 


People  learn  to  do  (special)  jobs. 


21 


21 


Jp  determine  if  students  know  what  an 
occupation  is  .  .  . 


23 


4.    To  determine  if  students  feel  that  it  is 
honorable  to  work  and  if  they  know  about 
variety  of  jobs  in  the  neighborhood 


Part  A 


Part  B;   School  Janitor 


21 


Policeman 
Taxi  Driver 


25 


Fi  reman 


-24. 


,.Sc|)Ooj--Bus  Driver 
Postman  ~^ 


-22_ 


_2I 


School  Secretary 


21. 


Milkman 


_21 


-5^ 


5.    To  determine  if  students  know  something 
about  the  v/orld  of  work  ... 


Taxi  Driver" 
Policeman 


Postman 


Fi  reman 


Number  of  Possible 
Correct  Responses  .729 


Tytal  Number 


_23_ 


Percentaaes 


16. 


Teacher's  Name.    Drapeau.  Arlenp 
^  Total  Class  Enrollmei^t  •  34 


School  Ron  i^ilam  -  ""^^^^^  "^^'^^ 
Total  Returns  33, 


ERIC 


17  . 


f\U*.  A  r\        i  ttr\f*     r^nA    *Fac  4*  T^AtYlC 

UD.IcCtlvcS  anu  leSL  iLems  * 

* 

Da  t  T\e\  n  c  AC 
KcbpOlibco 

i  1 1 1  1  u 

iNcbpUl  lb  CO 

Tn\/Al  \ H 

i  1 1  V  U  I  1  U 

Pocnoncoc 
'  rxcbUUiibcb 

n 

n 

*            riccnan  1  ./ 

/? 

1 D 

1   . 

7    .  _ 

n  \ 

07 

Ml 

n 

(I 

Telephone  Operator 

—  

3 

n 

Farmer            ^  ♦ 

28 

5 

n  ' 

^           .    Telephone  Repairman 

29 

4- 

^  n 

/  Cabinetmaker 

8 

[  " 

Janitor 

26 

T 

0 

Number  of  Possible      ,        T  Total  Number 
Correct  Responses     1 ,22K^^^*^Percentages  ' 

.1  .044 

>,  172 

05 

■  85%  . 

14% 

01% 

*  o  - 
ERIC 


18 


Teacher's  fiame  fiip'senschlag.  Ruth 
•  Total  Class  Enrollment  33 


School       RnwiP-Grade  Two 


Total  Returns  i«3i 


'    Objeclives  and  Test  Items 


1.    To  determine  if  students  know  what  go 
operation  is  ...  . 


To  deterpiine-if  students  know  what  jobs 
are  available  in  and  around  the  neigh- 
borhood and  community  .  .  . 


pQsttfian 
Astronaut 


PoViceman 


Judge 


Fireman 
Soldier  ' 
Weatherman 


Farmer 


Garbage  Collector 


Airplane.  Pilot 


Taxi  Driver 


To  determine  if  students  understand  tfl^ 
meaning  of  teamwork  and  the  assembly- 
line  method  ... 


Part  A 


Part  B 


To  determine 'vf  students • are  familiar 
with  what  a' job  family  is  .  .  . 


Doctor 


Airp>lan^  Pilot 


Milkman* 


Judge 


Newspaper  Reporter 


Actor  . 


.  ElectritriarT 


To  determine  if  students  are  able  to 
dtstinguish  the  difference  in  workers 
who  produce  goods  and  those  who  pro- 
duce services  •  .  . 


Part  A:  Postnran 


Bakie.r 


Firenian 
Weatherman 


Pbllpeman 


ERLC 


Objeietives  .and  Test  Items 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
Responses 


Invalid 
•Responses 


T7^ 
VP??; 


Konaut 


Factory  Worker 


i^echanic 


'Part  B:    Factory  Worker 


Waiitre§s 


Telephone  O.nerator 


farmer 


Telephone  Repairman' 


Cabine-tmaker 


Jajiitof 


23. 


J5_ 


J5_ 


2A. 


♦lumber.^of*  Possible 
Correct  Responses     1 ,147 


15^ 


16 


Total  Number 
Percentages 


77% 


2M. 


22% 


JUL 


01% 


Teacher's  Name^  Hatchett,  Pauline  School     -Ben  Milam  -  Grade  Two 

33  ,  total  "  RetUi'ns"'""  25  '  ' 


TotaT  Class  Ehnollment* 


  Objectives  an'd/Test  Items 


1.    To  determine  if  students  know  what  co- 
operation is  ...  * 


2.    To  deterniine^'if  students  know  what  jobs 
are  available  in  and  around  the  neigh- 
-  borhood  and  coimnunity  .  .  . 


Postman 
Astronaut 


Pol  iceman 


Judge 
Fireman 


Soldier 
Weatti4rman 


farmer  - 


Garbage  Collector 


Airplane/Pilot 
Taxi  Driver 


3.    To  detennine»  if  students  understand  the 
meaning  of  teamwork  and  the  assembly- 
line  method  .  .  . 


Part  A 
Part  B 


S 


4.    To  determine  if  students  are  familiar 
with  what^a  job  family  is  .  .  . 


Doctor  - 
-  Ai  rplam--Pilo^ 


^  --Hilkitian 
Plumber 


Judge 


Newspaper  Reporter' 


Actor 


Electrician 


5.    To  determine  if  students  "are  able  to 
distinguish  the  difference  in  "workers 
who  produce  goods  and  those  who  pro- 
duce services  -.  .  . 


Part  A:  Postman 


Baker 


Fireman 


Weatherman 


Policeman 


Correct* 
ResDonses 


23 


Incorrect 
Responses 


25 


2L 


0' 


25 


25 


25 


,  -25_  


25 


2^ 


25 


0 


25 


25 


25 


25 


2-5 


25  " 
0  . 


0 


0 


.Invalid 
•Responses 


ERIC 


21 


0 


\   .             ...               '  •. 

Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
.Responses. 

Incorrect 
Responses 

.  Invalid 
Responses 

,  Astronaut  * 

25 

0 

n 

.    *             Factory  Worker 

22  ' 

3 

0 

Mechanic 

25 

'  0 

Part  B:    Factory  Worker 

25 

0 

0 

Waitress  * 

P3 

? 

'  n 

Telephone  Operator 

\0 

25 

\  0 

Fa'mier 

 ^  

0 

0  / 

•    Telephone  Repairman 

0 

25  1 

0 

^*  \                   Cabir^etniaker  ,  • 

25 

0 

■0. 

.  '  -Janitor 

0 

25  •  1 

0 

Number  of  Possible                  Total  Number 
Correct  Responses    ,:925  Percentages 

'  565 

234 

\  25 

72% 

25%       \  «03% 

3^4 


Teachei^'s  Name   Hprrftra>  Betty 

Total  Class  Enrollment   

BEST  co?x  mm^    .  ■ 

 Objectives  and  Test  Items 


School  Rf?n  Milam,  Grado  Two 
Total  Returns  V  31 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
Responses. 


Invalid 
Responses 


l/'  fo  determine  if  students  knov/  what  co- 
operation is  .  .  . 


22 


7 


2. 


Ttf  determine  if  students  know  whart  jobs 
are  available  in  and  around  the  neigh- 
borhood and  community  .  \  . 


Postman 


Astronaut 


Pol  iceman 


Judge 


Fireman 


Soldier 


Weatherman 


Farmer 


Garbage  Collector 


Airplane  Pilot 


■27" 


Taxi  Driver 


4 

T 


3. 


To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
me.anfng  of  teamwork  and  |;he  assembly- 
line  mettiod  ... 


Part  'A 


Part  B 


4. 


to  determine  if  students  are  familiar 
with  what  a, job  family  is  ,»  .  . 


Doctor 


Airplanfe  Pilot 


Mi  1 kman  ^ 
*  Plumber 


Jud^e 


± 


"ZB" 


"7— T 
 T 


U  28 


3,0 


1 


Newspaper  Reporter  - 


.26 


Actor 


27 


Hectrici^n 


y 


•5. 


To  determine  if  students  are  able  to 
Tdis-tingujsh*tlie  difference  in  workers 
Who  produce  goods'  and  t+»ose  who  pro-^ 
duce  serv-ice?  ...  ^ 


.  \ 


Part  A: Postman 


Baker 


"Fireman 


Weatherman 


Policeman 


ERIC 


23" 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Ob.iectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
Response^ 

4  1 

Incorrect  j 
Responses  ' 

Inva  nci' 
ResDonses 

Astronaut 

31 

/t"  — 1 

U  ! 

Factory  Worker 

6U 

^  ^ 

U 

Mechanic 

— A  ' 

'       21  ! 

1 

Part  B:    Factory  Worker 

CO 

A  '  " 

Waitress 

CO 

 n  i 

'  

Telephone  Operator 

CO 

D 

 ,  .-v,^  *  rarrner 

11 

1  i 

TeVephone  Repairman^     ^'  ' 

4 

^  Cabinetmaker 

'^^ 

Janitoi^ 

1 

•    4-  ■ 

Number  of  Possible                  total  Number 
Correct  ^Responses    1  ^^^7  Pgrcentages 

94  B 

\b2  1 

1 — ^  

1  on 

Teachd/'s  Name     Hix,  Hartha 


Total  Class  Enrollment 


School  '  Ben  Milam  -  Grnde  Two 
Total  Returns     32  , 


COPV  fWAiLABLE. 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 


Correct 
Responses 


To  determine  if 
operation  is 


stud^ts 


know  what  co- 


2. 


ERIC 


To  determine  if  students  know^what  jobs 
are  available  in  and  around  the  neigh- 
borhood and  community  •  .  •. 


Postman 


Astronaut 
Pol  iceman 


Judge 


Fireman 


Soldier- 


Weatherman 
Farmer 


Garbage  Collector"^ 


Airplane  Pilot 
Taxi  Driver 


3. 


To  determine  if  students  understand  the 
meaning  of  teamwork  and  the  assembly- 
line  method  .  •  .  .  - 


Part  B 


To  determine  if  students- are  familiar 
with  what  ^job  family  is  .  .  ; 


Milkman 


Plumber 


To  determine  if  students\are  able  to^ 
distinguish  the  difference  in  workers 
who  produce  goods  and  those  wh^toro-  : 
duce  services  ...  \' 


Part  f^i^  Postman 


If  Baker 


*  Fireman 


Weatherman 


Policeman 


30 


Incorrect 
Responses 


1 


3L 


21. 


25^ 


31 


J5_ 


2£l 


_2L 


3(L 


31 


"3D" 


IT 


Invalid  . 
Responses 


"  1 


0.  • 


,  BEST 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect 
ResDonses 

>        •  *■ 
Invalid 
Resnonses 

Astronaut 

20 

? 

1  " 

Factory  Worker 

?R 

n 

Mechanic  ^ 

?1 

in 

1  1 

Part  B;    Factory  Worker 

29. 

3 

I  0 

Waitress                 -     ^  . 

21 

li- 

' 0 

'Telephone  Operator  »•     '  * 

as 

1  0 

Farmer 

26  / 

6  1 

!  ® 

Telephone  Repairman 

12 

20 

0 

Cabinetmaker 

17 

15 

i  0 

Janitor 

22 

10  1 

0 

Number  of  Possible                  Total  Number 
Correct  Responses     1,184  Percentages 

943 

228 

80% 

19% 

01% 

I 


Teacher's  Name     Guicp.  Sandra 


School  Bowie  -Grade  3 


Total  Class  Enrollment  31 


Total  Returns 


31 


Objectives  and  Test  Items  ^ 


To  determine  if  students  are  av^.are  of 
some  of  the  personal  qualities  needed 
for  job  success  ... 


Mary^ 


Thurman 


Judy 


Manuel 


Esther 


Lucy 


Correct 
Responses 


TT 


TT 


IT 


Incorrect 

R&spohses^ 


"TTT 


TT 


Irvvalid^ 
RerDOhse"^  ' 


Tcf  determine  whether  students*  attitudes 
toiiard'work  as  a  part  of,  Life  and  a  de- 
siVable  segment/of  eduSation  are  pos^i- 

4*  ^tCk  *  J 


Part  A 


Part  B: Ousting  the  classroom 


Jlldioqs^^.tU3i^\M;.l&-^-  ^ — 


12^ 


Strainhteninq  the  .books 


26 


Jumping  the  "jump"  rope. 


Tap-dancinp 


(Cleaning  the  blackboard 


"5" 


Dusting  the  erasers 


3. 


To  determine  if  students  have  arr  aware- 
ness o>f'  the  various  occupations  related 
to  community  life  .  .  . 


P.E. 

^Teacher: 


Hi 


ps  qhildren  with  spelling 


27 


Directs  traffic 


1  ?t 


Helps  children  build  strong 
bodies 


26 


SP^P^^     Collects  old 


newspapers* 


Throws-  away  garbage 


25 


Bus 

Driver: 


Throv/s.  newspapers 


Makes  ice  cneam 


Empties  the  c^arbage 


»tea 


26 


Telephon^ 
Repairman: 


Obeys"  traffic  rulgs 
Works  on. wires 


23 


27 


ERIC 


A 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
Responses 

Indorrect 
ResDonses 

Invalid 
ResDonses 

Plants  flowers 

?5  ' 

7  

Waits  on  tables 

25 

'2 

4 

Faettf^^'..  Cuts  away  branches. 

•,'^^q- . 

-  4 

'  R 

Vlorks  on  an  assembly-line  ^ 

I-  7 

.-•  q 

</  «^ 

Drives  neonle  across  town 

4.   To  deternfine  if  students  frave  a 'basic 
knowlecfge  about  a  few  selected  occupa- 
tions including  physical  atfd  mental  re~ 
.  •      quirements,  duties,  work'jhg  conditions 
'  •  •  •                          J     /  \ 

//// 

/ / /  / 

//// 
//// 

//// 

/   /  / 

//// 
//// 

/  /  / 
/  /  /  / 

/  /  /7 

Bus 

Knows  how  to  read  street  ' 

Ui  I  Vc 1  •  \ 

25 

'{ 

Helps  people  qet  across  town 

17' 

10 

4 

" fJ Q/iVf  c~~  no  c  n <a r "1        H i  \fo K'C  * 

license 

13 

14 

4 

8 

19 

4 

• 

ui  1  Vvio  UI  1 1  y  V"  •  J 

22 

5 

.  4- 

1 

20 

■4  , 

Life- 
quard: 

Must  have  good  eyesight 
 ,  *   — .  —  ,  —  ^ 

iq  '  ■ 

Reads  magePzines  while  on  duty 

22-  -  - 

-    -  4 

c 

—     b'V/  J  III                 <,  " 

'  17 

OILS    Uil    LUU   Ul     a  LUWcr 

•  8 

18- 

,  5: 

— ^  ^ 

,,Must  be  strong  ,and  not  get 

Mtich  hp  ;*h'1  P  "hn  <rvfi  rfi^^*''''*^'^ — 

18 

22 

8'  . 

^  5 

5  - 

Construc- 

tion 

Worker: 

Uses  special  tools  and  equip- 
ment in  his  worjf 

17 

8 

• 

/   ■  6 

Always  wears  a  uniform  when'  

lie  works 

11 

14,, 

* 

'Can  measure  large  and  small 
boards 

14 

* 

11  . 

6 

• 

Is  strong  -and  able  to  h'ft 
heavy  objects            '  •  * 

19 

6 

•      6  - 

• 

May  belong  to  a  "union" 

6 

■  19 

.  >^  6 

Builds  only  houses 

»18 

7 

Newspaper 
Boy: 

Collects  money      ^  * 

16 

10'  'f 

< 

5 

* 

^^^rites  and  prints  the  news- 
papers he  sells 

11 

15  ~ 

5  = 

y  ■ 

Delivers  newspapers 

17 

9 

•  5 

Rolls  papers  for  delivery      ^  ^ 

15 

n 

.5 

• 

Pays  for  the  newspapers  he' 
r  sells           ^  . 

9  ' 

17 

5 

•  • 

Always  drives  a  truck' 

24 

2 

5 

ERIC 


'i8 


1 


BEST  m  mmii 


Objectives  ana  Test  items^ 

torreQt 
Responses 

incorrecu 

IJ  ^\  ^         ^\  W\  ^  ^ 

Kesponses 

xnva 1 1  a 

KespOlrSfiS 

Garbage      Goes  to  work  early  in  the 
Collector:  mornings 

c  1 

c 

Works  in  rain  or  snow,  hot 
or  cold 

14  . 

11. 

■  6 

«       '  *        Drives  a  car  in  his  job 

0 

c 

"     ""Lifts ''man V  aarbaqe  cans  •  - 

16 

10 

5 

*    Helps  people  qet  nd  of  trash 

d  1 

c 
b 

Goes  to  school  to  learn  how 
to  collect  trash 

21 

5 

5 

Super-                               .  . 
market       Bakes  bread  to  sell 
Helper: 

15 

11 

5 

Places  cans  and  bottles  on 
the  empty  shelves .  * 

13 

13 

5 

"                         Puts  the  food  in.baqs 

^.  10 

7     o  ' 

5 

Dusts  and  cleans  the  d.ispleiy 
shelves 

o 
o 

1  0 

i  o 

c 
b 

Delivers  eaqs  to  the  store'  ^ 

c 

D 

^  ^                     Carries  groceries  to  the^ 
customers'  cars 

1  b 

'10' 

r 

.b 

5.,  To  determine  if  students  have  the  desire 
to  work  .  .  . 

///// 
w  /// 

:^/// 
V/// 
///// 

/      /  /  / / 

///// 

Part  A 

0 

1 

Part  B:    Pol icoman 

U 

1 U 

Truck  Driver  ' 

Piano  Teacher' , 

 —I — — 

Service  Station  Man 

^                 Fi  reman 

^^fe          Life  Guard 

V 

• 

^  Teacher 

Supermarket  Reiner 

\  Iturse 

Mother 

— 

i  

Number  of  Possible                       -  Total  Nujnbjer 

 „^Ui4...._  

Correct.  Responses'  2,077     '     •  Percentaqe>s 

■  16%" 

4 


29 


ERIC 


BEST  COPY  MAILABLE 

Teacher's  Itame   laBarbera,  Ruth  Jl  Sehool  Ben  Milam  -  Grade  Three 

Total  class  Enrollment     33   Total  l^dturns  .  *  30  


,  4 

ObiectivGs  and  Test  Items    /     ^  " 

Correct 
Resnonsos 

Incorrect 

Responses 

Inval  i-d 

Resoonses 

1.    To  determine  if  students  are  aware  of"^^" 
soniQ  of  the  personal  qualities  needed 
Tor  job  success  .  .  . 

//7/ 

I-lary 

Thuruuin 

0 

^  Judv 

0 

i'lanuol 

30 

u 

0 

Esther  ^ 

30 

0 

0 

Lucv 

13 

17 

0 

2,    To  dGjeri^iino  v/hethor  students'  attitudes 
toward"  work  ais  a  onrt  of  life  and  a  de-' 
•sirable  segment  of  education  arc  pasi-  - 
* ti  ve  .  .  *  . 

/  /  / y 
^ ■ 

/  /  / 
/ ///  / 
/  /  /  / 

/  /  / 

Part  A  ' 

Part  B:    Dustino  the  c1a^.sroon 

.29 

1 

^n^idinn  your  hicvcic 

28 

2 

'  0  ^ 

'0    '  Strainhtoninn' tii3  books 

30  fi 

0 

0 

^                   Junnind  t!ie  'Munv?'  roae 

28  J 

0 

.    ^          '    .  ■  Tap-cmMcinn 

26 

^  4 

,  0 

Clc^aninp  tiio  bl>fckl)n"3rd 

30 

0 

0  / 

Dustino  top  eras^crs  ^ 

30  : 

0 

0^ 

3.    To  deternia^  if  students  have  an  av/are- 
ness  of  thc^^Various  oas:unc»tions  related 
>    *  to  copi^iun-ity  life  .  .  . 

/  / 

/   /   /  / 
/  /  / 

V// 

'   r  '.  ,  r  ' 

I.    \           Helos  children  vn'.th'"snGll inn 
Teacher:       a  o»^.im. 

29 

0 

1 

Di rivets  traffic 

30 

0 

Helps  children  build  strong 
^    ^          ^  I  bodies'  - 

■'30" 

^  i 

-,  .-1,,     ,'<'^*S-                  w  - 

0      \  * 

Boy:^''''^'  '/qollects  old  newspaners 

30 

0  • 

'0-\  3 

/  Throv/s.awav  cjrTrbane 

■  -u 

0     "  . 

7  "Throws  newsoaners 

30 

••    0  "■ 

'  Driver ^'^^''^ 

30 

0 

0- 

Empties  ^j^e  narbane  \;' 

30 

0 

■,0 

Obeys  traffic  rules. 

-  30 

0 

 0_^  

Telcphorio                    .                           1  . 
Repainucjn:              ^                               1  30 

0 

0 

30 


BE5T  COPY  AVaiLABLE 


Objectives  and  Test  Items^ 

Correct 
Responses'^ 

Iftcorrect 
Rcsnonses 

Inva'l  id 
Responses • 

,    .     '           hants  flov/ors 

79  • 

0    ■  • 

.  1  

Waits  'on  tables 

'  30 

0 

0- 

Factory   ^  branches 
Workers:  ^ 

29 

1 

0 

Worlds  on  an  dssenibly-line 

1 

1 

t)rives  neople  across  tov/n 

29  ^ 

1 

0 

4.    To  determine  if  students  have  a  basic 
knov/ledge  about  a  fev/  selected  occupa- 
tions including  physical  and  mental  re- 
quiremei^ts,,  duties,  working  conditions  . 
•  •  •. 

///// 

//y  A 

/  /  /  / 

'//// 

//// 

/  /  /  / 
//// 

/  /  /  / 

//// 

/    /    /  /y 

Bus            Knov/s  hov/  to  read,- street 
Driver:        sicins  in  tov/n 

26 

'  2 

2 

Helps  peonle  qet  across  town"' 

.  24 

Needs  no  special  drivers' 
^     license               .  - 

■  1 7 

"  ■ 

I       SFTls"  pickets  or  toke>ns 

■■25  . 

5 

0- 

.     Drives  only  cars 

Li 

■JT  ' 

L 

1 

Can  make  channo      .       ^  % 

'  '7>'  

r 

•      "  /I  * 

1              1    s    Mu<?t  ha  VP  oood  evesiohfi^  "    ^  » 

'  

\  ^  L 

}  •  m'^f 

Reads  maqa:?inGS  v/hile  on  duty 

— ? — rr^:  

u 

^  ^    Goes  to  school  to  learn  to 
swimi'' 

6 

24 

0 

f 

bits  pT\  top  Or  a  tov/er 

'1/ 

,.  . 

X     •            •.Must^)e  "Strong  and/not  ,g,et. 
.  tired  easily 

26 

» » 

u 

Must  be  able  to  swim 

27  " 

2  ; 

tion      ^  ^^^^^  special  tools  ancl  equip-  j 

iuv.t,rvv..        ni^^nt  in  his  work 
Worker:  . 

'  29 

0 

^   Always  wears  a  uniform  when 
he  v/orks 

1 

17^ 

13 

0 

Can  measure  large  and  small 
boards 

^10 

-\-  —  — ,  —  ' 

'  '    r     *  ^     ^   Is  strong  and  able  to  lift 
p                 -      heavy  objects  r 

07 
LI 

1 

— .  —  

May  belonq  to  a  "union" 

 TO  

y 

L 

Builds  only  houses 

11 

3 

Newspaper   ^onects  money   "  " 

27  . 

J 

u 

writes  ano  prints  tne  nev/s- 
papers  he  sells 

°  '•  26 

4 

0- 

^'                    Delivers  newspapers 

30 

,0 

,  •           Rolls  nan^i^s  for  delivery 

26 

.  4 

0 

^ Pays  for  "the  newspaoors  he 
sells              ^  <^ 

21-. 

5 

'  .         /        Always  drives  a  truck 

27 

-  3 

0-  1 

BEST  COPY  AVftlLABLE' 

Objecti vc$  and  lo^t  Ltems 


Garbage  Goos  to  work  early  in  the 
Collector;  morninas 


Works  in. rain  or  snow,  hot 
or  cold  *   


Drives  a  car  in  his  job  * 


Lifts  nianv^oarbaqe"  cans 


■^Helos  neoDla  act  rid  of  trash 


Goes  to  scfTo'ol  to  learn  how 
to  collect  trash 


/'  Correct 
Responses 


29 


25 


27 


28 


29 


Super- 
market 
Helper: 


Bakes  bread  to  sell 


Places  cans  and  bottlers  on 
_Uie_epptv  j;^l^o1  vejk 


Puts  the  food  in'^bans 
Dusts  and  cleans,  the  display 
'  shelves  '  .   


Delivers  eoqs  .to  the  store 


"Carries  groceries  to  the 
customers*  cars 


5^   To  de.termine  if  students  tiave  the  desire  • 

to  work  •  .  • 

I  '  . 


Part  A 
Part  B: 


Number  of  Possible. 
Correct  Responses  2,010 


Total  Number 
Percenfaoes 


27 


26 


27 


29 


24 


20 


29 


29 


1766 


38%. 


Incorrect 
Responses 


1 


2, 


10 


203 


.Invalid 

Responses 


2.  • 


.36 


BEST 


COPY  Available 


Teacher's  Name     Inyri,  Franr^c 


( ' 


Total  Class  Enrollment 


^31 


Tot/ 


School     Bpn  Mi1;^m  ^' ar;^r\p  4 

1  Returns       '  30  ' 


Objectives  and  Test  Itons 


1.    To  deteraine  if  students  are  ay/are  of 
so«e  of  ttfe  .personal  qualities  needed 
^    ,  for  job  success  ...     ^  ' 


flary; 


Thurman 


Oudv 


J'laniieX. 
ts^tjier . 

Lucv 


Correct  . 
ResnolfSos 


26 


29 


27 


2.    To  deterniine  whether  students'  attitudes 
*  to':/ard  work  as  a'nart  of  life  and  a  de- 
sirable seginent  of  education  are^  posi- 
tive 1  ^ 


f?art  A 


''Part  B:    Dustiivq  tod  clas'^roon 


fiL^^lIi-J^ili^^i  ^^^i  cycle  •  

\   S t rg  \    1 0 !>i  nVT'tj) q  hooks 
"  Jump  inn  the  ''Iup^^  rone 
!  fao-dancind 


Cleaning  -Lhe  hlnck!)Oc:rd 


Dcjstincj  tne  erasers 


To  determinje  if  students  have  an  9*'/are- 
ness  of  the,  various  occunatiops  related 
to  conrnuni  tv'1  ife  ..." 


r.T: — 

Teacher: 


Hel  OS .  chi  1  dren , v/i  th  spell  i  no ' 


Directs  traffic 


Helps  children  build  strong  ^ 

 bodies     ^     ^   - 

Newspaper    ^collocts  old  fv^, 


;  papers,, 


"2r 


30 


-29 


26 


29 


26 


27 


'Incorrect 
P-SS'^onsGf. 


Invalid 

Po<;,ncnses 


1  ■ 


28  ' 


Driver: 


Throv/s  fiewsnavoers 


28 


Makes  ice  cream 


28 


Empties  the  garbage 


Telc.'-hJiie 
Pxenai  rinan ; 


Ohe  vs  t  r n  f f  i  c  rii  1  e  s 
Works  on^wii^es 


~Z8- 


-z 


28 


33 


-  *  ,    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

'Objectives  and  Test  Items-  ) 

Correct 
Responses 

• 

o 

Incerrect 

Responses 

\ 

Inval id 

Responses 

T    Plants  flov/ers  ^ 

-?R  • 

n 

Waits  ftn  tables      *  ^          '    ^ ' 

— ?a    -  . 

Factory      Q^^^g  ^^.^^^y  bpgnches 

28    '  • 

.  •  1 

■    ]    '■■  ■ 

Works      an  a'ssembl  v-Hne 

b.  27  , 

-.  ^1      ■  ■ 

•  ■?   :  : 

thrives' people  across  tiiwn 

■     1 '  -' 

/             -  * 
4.    To  determine- if  students  *^have  a  basic    ,  ! 
"knowledge  about  a  few  selected  occupa- 
^tions  i>ncluding  physical  =»and  mental  >e-. 
quirements,  duties,  working  conditions 

•    •                               ^                    '  , 

////'y 
/  /  /  / 

/■/■/-  /, 

■/  Y  '  /  / 

//// 
/  /  /  y  / 

Bus            Knows  how  to  read  street 
Driver:      .  sinns  in^^town          ^.t  ^ 

-29 

:  ,  0'-' '  .  ' 

Helps  people  qet  across  tov/n.  .\: 

■  28  ' 

2'      .  - 

•I  0- 

Needs  no^special  drivers' 
'   ;   If  cense  '    .                     -  * 

16 

''■  ■ 

'   14  • 

•  o  '  - 

Sells  tickets  or  tokens  '* 

9' 

21 

".-  0- 

Drives  only  cars      .        *  ' 

-    24   '  • 

6  .    '  '  - 

•     0  . 

*^               *       -Can  make  chanoQ    ^  . 

21 

■  "  0 

^-^Y^  .  ^  i^-                  ■          ■■  ;  

-   '                  Htist  have  good  (iypsight 
^      guard t                     ^i^^     w^^^  j 

2b  , 

-  5  - 

Reads  jnaqa^ines  v/^liTe  on  duty' 

26 

•4  -  r...  r 

Goes  ^to  school  to  :1eai"n  to*    .  ^ 
*    ■         ,  swim 

1  0 

Id- 

Sits  on  -ton -of  a  tower 

is ' 

'    -f^ust  be  strong  and  not  get 
tir'fed  easily 

30.  I- 

rlUi>  t   i^e    OulU    LU   bvMni                     *  ^ 

-  u 

Construe-    ^     special  tools  and  equip-" " 
Worker:       went  in* his  work 

.    27  ■ 

'  T  ■•— ^  ■  ^'  '  '  ■     '  ■ 

-J. 

n 

Always  wears  a  uniform  f/hen 
;  works 

18 

0  ■ 

^       Can  npeasure  large  and  small 
.  '        \boards  '     ,      '  ' 

27 

-  3 

0 

Is,  strong  and  ai)le  to  lift 
heavy  objects        ,  ^ 

.28 

2 

0  ■  ■  ■ 

May  belonig  to  a  "union". 

n 

Bui  Ids  only^  houses 

'  -IP 

0  • 

.        -Wewspaper^  Co^lectsjminey 
.  '      Boy:          >     ,  ' 

•  27 

3 

■  '  - 
0 

Writes  apd  prints  the  nev,'s-  - 
^    papers  fee  sells     *'  _ 

■  19 

11      •  . 

—K — - 

De\ivecs  >iev/s papers 

29 

1     >  ■ 

.0 

 &S  

^  /  

U  f 

\      ^  "Pays  for  the  n'ev/spaoe*^  he 
'    /     sells  *     *  •       '      1  / 

■  17 

13 

( '    0  ' 

Alv/ays  drives-  a  truck^  -  ' 

-   26  , 

 -W,  

I  0 
■^j  : — r. 

34 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


• 

■  '\                         ■  . 
Objectives  and  Test  Items'  ■ 

Correct 
4iespon6es  s 

Incorrect 
'  Resppnscs 

Invalid 
Responses 

Garbage      (k)es  to  v/ork  early -in  the 
Collector:    morninqs     ^   ^         ,  ^  .  . 

30 

0 

0  • 

Works  in  rain  or  snow,  hot 
or  cold  ^ 

"24 

e' 

n 

Drives  a  car  in  his  ,tpb 

19 

11    ■  ■ 

*  0, 

Lifts  many  oarbaqe 'cans 

•29'^ 

1 

a 

Helps  oeoole  q6t  no  of  trash- 

27  « 

•n  • 

.Goes  to  .school  to  l^arn  how 
^    "               to  collect  trash  * 

15 

7 

0  ••• 

.  Super-        '  •  ; 
market       Bakes  bread  to  sell 
'Helper:*  •           ,  -       .  ' 

12 

.V 

18 

*  • 
» 

•  0 

Places  cans  and  bottles  on 
'  .                  the  empty  shelves 

24 

6  ' 

0 

Puts  t1ie  focd  in  bans 

26  • 

4» 

'  0 

.  .       .               Dusts  and  cleans  the  display 

shelves 

,  22 

n  • 

Delivers  eaas  to  the  store. 

14 

16 

Q 

Carr^t^s  groceries  to  the 
customers*  cars      .  > 

1 

24 

0 

} 

^5.    To  determine  if  students  haveothe  desire  • 
to  v/ork  .  / 

>                   **  ). 

/  /  /  /  7 
/  / / / 
^  /  /  /  / 

/  /  /  / 

W  /  /  / 

/  /  /  /  / 

///// 

,    Part  A 

30 

■  0 

'  0  , 

Part  B:  Mochanic                 ^  ^ 

•     28*  ' 

0 

? 

' .  '                 Scientist'  • 

Polirpmnn 

Supermarket  Helner  ' 

Teacher 

Nurse* 

i 

Hor^e  Trainer 

0                           Fl  Pr^ ri  r"i  ;jn 

Football  J^laver 

News pane r  Bov      '      *  • 

Doctor 

— '  ■ — ■— ■ — 

Secretary              ^  ' 

V/e stern  C6w(^rl        •  - 

Number  of  Possible                         Total  Numbert 

.  1650   '  • 

333 

27 

Correct  Resportses      2,010  \            Percentaaes  ^ 

17% 

01% 

,  35 


ERIC 


BEST.  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Teacher's  Name    Mahry,  Mary 

Total  Clasps  EiirollmGnt  32 


 .    School      Ben  Hi  1am  -  HraHp  ? 

Total  Returns  30 


Obiedtives  and  Test  Items 


Invalid 
Rosnonses 


ERIC 


To  determine  if  students  are  aware *of 
some  of  the  personal  qualities' needed 
for  job  success,  .  .  . 


Judv 


luc^7 


f  To  dotorpino  v/hoths^r  students*  altitudes 
toward  worl;  as  a  part  of 'life  and  a  de- 
sirable segment  of  education  arc  posi- 
tive ...  '  ' 


Part  A 


Part  B:    DustirTcT'tho  c-lar.srnon 


Ridinn  your  hfcv^ffe 


Tao-riancino'*  ;       .  " 


cleaning  the  blTckho 5 r d 
Dustino  the  erasers 


To  determine  if  students. have  an  dv/r.ror  ' 
ness  of  the  various  occunatioos  related, 
to  corjTiunity  life  ...  - 


P.T.  ■  ^' 

Teacher: 


,Helns  chil^*ren  vnth  snellino 


Directs  traffic 


Help.s  children  build  strona 
bodies  ^ 


■Newspaper     Collects  Old 


bus 

Driver: 


newspaners 


rhrov;s'  av/ay^><ig^rhane 


Throv/s  newsoaners 


Jiakes  ice  cream 


Empties  the  narbane 
Obeys  traffTc^rule.5 


36 


.}. 


BESf  iSoPY  AVAIUBLE 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 

C6rrect 
Responses 

InctyrVect 
P.esfnonses 

Inval id 
Responses 

Plants  f lowers 

_2B  . 

n  , 

ei      Waits  on  ^tables 

n 

n 

Factory      q^^^^         branches  . 
VIorkers: 

2 

0  . 

>Jorf;s  on  an  as;5emblY-'line 

n 

I               Ui   1  V t:  j>    i^U u •  M          V-  1       >     \f\jKi  1 1 

0  1 

4»    To  de^l^crmine  if  students  have  a  basic* 

1<now1edqe  about  a  fev/  selected  occupa-  , 
tions  'including  physical  and  mental'  re- 
quirements, duties,  working  conditions 

•  •               '  *^ 

'* 

w/// 

/  /  /  / 
/  /  /  / 

y // / / 

//// 
/ /v  / 

777/ 

//// 
/  /  /  / 

Bus           ^Knov/s  hoV/  to  read  stfeet 
Driver:      "  siqns' in  town 

CO 

c. 

U 

Helps  n<^onlo  qot  acres?  town  ^ 

29 

1 

0 

Needs  no  special  drivers'  / 
license  " 

23  . 

■ 

7 

0 

Sel Is,  tickets  or  tokens 

27 

3.  ' 

0 

Drives  onlv  cars 

25 

4 

1 

Can  make  chanae      •     '  ■ 

15 

15 

0 

Life- 

Cjuard*    *      '»ubt  fidve  yuuu  Lyubi^nt 

29 

1 

0. 

Reads  maqazines.  v/hilc  on  duty' 

30 

'  0 

0 

.'^    Goes  to  school  to  learn  to 
swim 

14 

16 

0 

,  '               •    Sits  on  too  of  a  tower 

•  20 

«  10 

•  n 

'    '  '                '  Must  be;strong  and  not  get 

tired  easily           ,  % 

/  26'» 

'4  * 

n 

/               Must  be  able  to  swinr  ^ 

30  • 

•  0 

n 

tibn' Uses  special  tools  and^equip- 

\       ..    1            Rient  in  his  v/ork 
Worker: 

.  29 

.0 

4 

Always  wears^  a  uniform  whea 
J       he  works' 

13 

17 

"  0 

'    .      Can  mdasure  large  anlS*  smaM 

•    boarcfe    :   .                  '     ^  : 

oc 

D 

U 

Is  strong  and*  able  to  lift 
-         .     .      *  heavy-  objects 

4 

0 

'   ,    ,           •  May  belonq  to  a  "union"  »' 

27  ' 

0 

"Bui  Ids 'only  bouses 

9F. 

'  0 

Newspaper    rnnprt<;  mon^v 
*            uo  If  ecus  inon^  . 

28 

2 

0 

Writes  and  prints  the^  news- 
papers^ he  sells/ 

20 

10 

0 

•  *  *          ^      belrvers  newsoape^rs 

30 

n 

0 

'               •   l^dlls  oapers  i-or  fiolive^ry  . 

•  29  ,.  _ 

1 

0 

.  /  ;                   Pays  for  the  newsnapers^he  ' 
•  •  sel.ls 

17 

13 

0. 

•Always  dri-ves  a  truck 

30 

0 

0 

ERIC 
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5. 


•BEST  COPY  AVAltABLt  • 


Objectives  and  Test  Item^ 


Wbage      Goes •  to  work  early  in  -the. 

Collector:  piorninns  

•  Works  in  rai.n  or  snow,  hot 

or  cold  

t  '           '  Drives  a  car  in  his  job 
Li_fts_nian-v  G(!y[)aqe  cans 
Helps  "neojlLc  (yt  rid  of  -trash 
^                Goes  to^  schocH  to  learn  how 
-^to  collect  trash  


Super- 
ma  rk^et 
Helper: 


Dakes  bread  to  sell 


Places^  cans,  and  bottles  on 
_th^enij)t^  voR 

Puts  th Jo od  in  hags  

Dusts  and  oleciiis^  the  display 
shelves   ^  _ 

Delivers  eogs  to  the  store 


Part  A 


Part  B: 


A, 


Carries  groceries  to  the 
•customers'  cars 


To  determine  if  students  have  the  desire 
to  work  • 


Number  of W^ossible 
.Correct  Responses  2,nin 


A 


N 


38 


7 


Teacher ^s*' Name    Still ,  Cindy 


Total  Class  Enrojlment 


School  Bowie  -  Grade  Three 


2?  . 


SI  f 


ObiectivGs  and  Test  Items 


^ . '  To  determine  if  students  aro.a^^^re  of 
^oine  of  tne  personal  qualities  needed  . 
for  job'  success  .  .* ' . 


.  Ra^rj/  ' 

Thurnian 
.JudV 


Correct 

Rosnonsos 


Es  t  iK^r. 


 .  

2.    To  detorminp  whether  students*  attitudes 
toward  ^'.vork  as  a  part  of  life  ancf  a  dej 
sirable  senment  of  education  arc  posi"- 
ti vo  /  .  .  * 


Incorrect 

Rosoonses 


Inval id 
Resnonses 


Pdrt  A 


PaFl  B:    DustiViq  th?  cl/issroon 


P-.l^'^U^IT^i^i^*?^  "itip)^^'  rood" 
Tap-dancino  ' 


Cleaning  the  bl :^c!<!>o.ard 
Bustino  the  erasers 


3.  To  deternine  if  students  Kave  an  aware- 
ness of  the  various  occupations  related- 
to  cop^rr.unity  life  .  .  . 


bcher: 


Kelps' children  with  soellina 


Directs  traffic 


Helps  children  bujlid  strong 
bodies  * 


Newspaper  •  CollectlXold  new^pasers 
Boy:   .     » 


Throws  away  _(i arcane  - 
Throws  irev7si)ane?rs 


BUS 

Driver: 


Makes*  ice  crea^i 


Enipties  the;  narbago 


Tclcnhone  j,^^,.^  ^^^^^^^ 
Repai  n^^an : 


39 


.  \ 


V! 


uDjecT>i  VGS  dna  ^lesL  iLenis 

uorrec t 
Kesponses 

T  n  r*  n  V*  v*/!5  ■f* 
Jl  1  Iv^U  1  1  tiv^  L 

•  ..esDonsGS 

i  n va 1  1  U 

k(js  pons  es 

>     *      Plants  f1ov/ers 

•  25 

1  • 

■  ■■  1 

.  '                     Waits  on  tables 

.  22 

4 

1 . 

Facto^ry      q^/^^  ^,.^^^y  bp^nches 
Workers :  . 

12  ■ 

9 

6 

''"J/orks  on  an  asse'nblv-line 

"  Tl 

10 

'  6 

Drives  neonle  across  town 

21  ' 

0 

6 

'4,    To  determine  if  students  have  a  basic 
^  knowledge  about  a  few  selected  occuna- 
tions  including  physical  and  mental  re— 
'.quirements ,  duties,  working  conditions  ^ 
*  *  * 

-  li  ^ 

V/// 

//// 
'A.  /. 

V/// 

//// 
//// 

/     /     /  / 

Dus             Knows  now  to  reaci  sureeL 
ur iver.  •      si/insvin  Lovni 

y  Q 

n 

HeTps  pponle  qot  across  tov/n 

'  21 

-i-6 

0 

ixeeos  no  special  arivcis 
license 

16 

11 

0 

SFlls  tigkots  or  tokens 

2 

' — k-  

0 

V                        Dri'vr*^  nnl  v  r^r<^  . 

0 

t?n^n^ai>'e  channe 

5- 

0 

Life-  • 

•  niiAv^ri.        ''^^st  have  good' eyesight 

'  '  — /    "  '- 

10 

■  '  16  * 

Keaus  maqazinps  wm le  on  outv 

 s»  

1 

Go^s  to  scEaol  to  learn  to 
•     \  .      '  '                1                  ■  ^ 

20  - 

 ^ 

Sit?"  on  ton  ofM  tower  'X 

a 

.    17-   '  ^ 

'  .                     Must  be  sftrong-and  not  get 
o       ;              tired  easily          \  ^ 

12 

14° 

Must  bo  able*^o  swim 

•  19 

7 

Construe-    ,,            .  i  ^    i       _i       .  . 
tion                 specifil  tools  and  equip- 

Worker:                   ^^''^  ^^^^^^ 
•>  — ■ — --i., — _ .  —     ■  - 1  ■■ 

16 

10 

1  *** 

*  ^  Miways  wears  a  uniiorm  v/nen 

•  ne  worKs 

1 1 

15 

1 

 ^ 

^            Caa  measure  large  .and  smal> 

■  8 

.  10 

1 

,          Is  strong  and  able  to  lift  . 

,      8  • 

<18  •  ' 

Mr^v  hp! nnd  tn  a  "union" 

0  ' 

1  * 

Riji!''!^  nnlv  hniKPQ  - 

1  0 

Nev/spaper  .  ,s        .  *             ^  ' 
'     Rov^-        .^Collects  money 

\ — ^- — 

papers  he  sells  f^- 

'  18 

8 

Del  i  vers  nev/snapers  . 

16 

8 

•      Ifolls  papers  for 'deli very 

.16 

10> 

Pays,  for  the  rtewsnapers  he 
'  sells  . 

5  1 

I  21 

Alv/ays  drives  a  tr-uck 

24 

2 

\  1  •  ' 

ERIC 
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BIST  COP^ 


^  '  'Ob,iectives  and  Test  Items 

.  Lorrecu 

Kcsponses 

i  IILU  1  1 

T  nv^ 1 i  H 

Garbage      Goes  to  work  early>i'n  tho^ 
Co  Hector:    mornin.Cis             '  \\ 

n 

— I  

* 

Works  Jn  rain  or  sncf/p,  hot-- 
or  colckii       ^      ' '  V 

.14 

12 

1 

-Drives  ?rcar  in  his  f§b 

^1 1 

]1 
0 

1  '  _ 

Lifts  many  oarha^rt^  cans 

.  7    *  ^ 

T9 

1- 

Helps  people  c|^t  rffi  of  trastt  . 

1  b 

1  1 

1 

• 

Goes  to  school  to  learn  how  ^ 
to  coVlect  trasb     .        *    •  ' 

1 

- 

.'Supor- 
market 
Helper: 

Bakes  bread  to  sell 

• 

> 

i    23  ' 

s 

2 

• 

2s-, 

Places  cans  and  bottles  oo 
the  ehntv  shelved.  "  - 

•  13* 

13^^ 

1 

Puts  tho  fnoJ  in  bans 

.    22  . 

4  ^ 

1 

Du'sts  and  cleans  the-d4^Dlay 
shelves 

7 

1  Q 

1 

Defi\4ors  enos  to  the  store 

'    1  / 

y 

1  - 

'carries  groceries,  to  the 
customers'  cars 

b 

c\ 

1 

I  i^jp       5  . 

To  determinj2-if  students  have  the  desire 
to  work  .  4, .. 

./ 

/  /  /  / 

//  /  / / 
/  /  /  / 

/  /  /  / 
/    /  / /' 

/  / ^ / 

/ /  /  A  / 
/  /  /  /  / 
/,//// 

Part  A 



1 

14 

Part  B: 

f^i  romvifT 

C  A 

Nurse  4      *  ' 

»  ^ 

TeachenJ 

Lifeau^d      ,  ^ 

News naner  3ov         *        ^  ] 



Garbage  Collector 

 '  / 



•Plumber 

Pol icenan 

4 

SuoeriTiarket  Heloer 

 — ^ 

Hos'pijtal  Worker 

{ 

* 

Number      Possible      r                    Tot'i^^  Mumb'er 

563 

127 

-    Correct  'Resfionses      1 ,809  Pe/centaaes 

,  62% 

3i]% 

07^.  o. 

BEST  COP^ 


^VMlRBU 


Teacher's  Name    Williams,  C£fthenne 

*  ♦ 

Tojtal  Class  Enrollment  33 


  School  Ben  Milam  -.Gr^ade  3 

Total  >Returns       31      '  . 


Obiectives  and  Tost  Itcr^s 


!•  To' detomine  if  students  are  av/are  of 
some  of»the  personal  qualities  ^needed 
for  job  success  .  . 


Correct 

no5;nonsos 


Incorrect^ 
^esnonses 


Ihval  id. 

Posncnscs 


nary_ 


Ihurman 
Juuv 


f  la  nucH 

tstiK^r^ 
Luc\ 


To  deter.iiine  whothor  students'  attitudes 
toward  wark  a<7  a  nart  of  life  and  a  dc^- 
sirahle  seg:iient  of  ediication  are^  posi-' 
tivfi  .  •  . 


Part  A  :  • 

Part  l\:  .4)us t i j \ l_ jt h o    Ijijj^ji^oof »  [ 

>    "  ^^VllP^l  VP wrl>f cycle 


Tan-df.ncinci         •  ' 


Clc".:iino  the  l;lacl:t)v0{:rd 


Dustino  the  erasers 


3,    To  determine  if  students  have  an  aware- 
*    .  ness  of  the  vaVious  occunations  related  ' 
,  to  cor.munitv  1  ife  .  .  . 


p:r. — 

Tea^cher: 


Helns  children  with  snellino 


Directs  traffic 


Newspaper 
Boy: 


Helps  children  build*  stron^ig 
_  bodies  \  

Collects  old  newspaners 


Driver: 


Throv^s  av/av  arbaoe 
Throv/s  nev/soaners 


'flake^ 


ice  cream 


JelcT.i^one 
i*'ena'ir:n*an ; 


Empties  the  narbane 
Obeys  J;raf??7:  rul  es 

Viori^s  on  v/ires 


4 


42 


BEST  GOP^  ^^""^'^ 


Ob.rectivGS  and  Te*tltcias 


IHantT  flov/o!rs- 


Waits  on  tat)l:es 


CorrecJt: 
Responses 


31 

IT 


Incorrect 
"^snonses 


0 

IT 


rnval id 
Resnonsos 


0 


IT 


Factory 
Workers 


Cuts  away  brandies 


I'/o^rks  ot)  an  (!Ssep)1vrtThe 
tlrfves  ocopTe  across  ^ov/n 


30 


1 


0 


4.- 


To  determine  if  stydents^hav,e  a  basic 
knowledge  about  a  f-qw  selected  occupa- 
tions including  physi.cal  and  mental  re- 
quirementsduties ,  viorking  conditions 


Bus 

Driver: 


Knows  how  to  read  street 

__s  i_qns  in  ^^foy'n  '_  

llelpT  poonlo  tff.'t  across  to\'if\ 


28 


3 


0 


35  , 


T 


Needs  no  spccial'dri vers ' 
1 i cense 


SeTis  ti  civets  oy  tokens 


27 
-7T 


•   0  \ 


' Drives  only /ca r s 
"Can  make  cHfenoF^ 


T 


T 


Life- 
guard: 


Hu-st  fiPcive  cjiood  eyesight 


30 


Reads 


a;!ip"s  while  on  diitv 


TT 


Goes  flii^schodl  to  fearn-fo'^ 
swtm  „ 


10 


Sits      ton  of  a  tower 


15 


21 

TT 


•0 


KuSt  l55~strong  and  not  get 
t>red  easilv 


28 


Must  l)e  able  to  swim  t 


T5~ 


•  3 
■~2" 


0 

IT 


Constrnc- 
Worker: 


Uses  special  tools  and  equip- 
.pient  in  his  work- 


30  . 


IfT 


Always  wears  a  uniform  when 
he  works 


27 


'a 


Can  measure  large  any  small, 
boards 


Is  strong  and  able  to  lift^^ 
heavy  Abiocts 


27 


19 


12 


May  belong  to  a'"unii;m-" 


Newsp^fJer 
Boy:.  ' 


BuffHV  on'ly  houses 


re 


26. 
TT 


Collects  money 


27 


Wntes  and  prints  the  new^- 
papers  he  sell# 


DdI i vers  newspapers 


19 


12 

-tr 


RoTTyT>a ners  for  deliycry~ 
Pays"  for  'the  newspapers  ^ 
sells  . 


26  • 


15 


Always  drives  a  truck 


16 


43. ( 

■-  i 


T 


0 

IT 


V 


Qbj e c tives  and  Jest  Items 

"Garbage 
Collector 


Goos  to  work'cfarly  in  the 
morninqs 


Correct  ' 
Responses 


5. 


Works  in' rain  or  snoW,  hot 
or  cold 


Drives  a  car  in  his  ;iob 


lifts  maay  ciarba-ge  cans  

Helps  peooloyqet  rid  of  trash 


Gogs  to  school  to  learn  hov/ 
to  c{)llect  trash 


Super- 
market 
Helper: 


Bakes  bread  to  sell 


Places  cans  and  bottles-  on 


Puts  tho  food  in  bans 


Dusts  and  cleans  the  display 
shel  VPS        '  '  " 


Delivers  eogs  to  the  store 
Carries  gfocbries  to. the 
cwstomers-*  cars  


Tc^  determine  if  students  have  -the  desire 
't.6  work  ... 


Part  A 


Part  B:   Motorcvcle  Pxacer 


Teacher  '  .  — J  I 


Paper^jjoy" 


Ballet  Teacher 
Fireman 


Movie  St4"r 


Supermarket  Heloer 
Bus  Djpiver 
boldier 


Nurse 


I  ruck  ^urlver 
Trash  Han 


House  Keener- 


Number  o^Possible 
Correct  Responses  '  2,077 


Total  Mumb(^r 


Percentaaes 


31 


25 


27 


28 


29 


23 


26 


26 


26 


24 


31 


20 


1698 


82% 


Incorrect 
Responses 


0 


4 


•3 


A  2 


.  0 


17%- 


Invalid- 
Responses 


11 


23 


01% 


f 
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ERIC 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Teacher's  Name  Barnett,  Audrey 


•  Total  Class  Enrollment 

/ 


School  Ben  Milam^-  Grade  four 
Total  Returns  34 


^                   Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect 
Respon'ses 

Invalid-  * 
ResDonses 

i       1.    To  determine  if  students  can  identify 
and  understand  individual"  differences 
in  people  •  ♦  .  - 

/  '  /  /  / 

'  /  \ 

/     /  / 

/  /  /  / 
^ /  /     /  / 

/  /  /-/  •/ 

/     /    /  / 

'////'' 

SUsan 

32' 

2 

0 

David 

31  , 

3 

0 

Mary 

30    ■■  « 

4 

.0 

Pam  '            *  5 

30  • 

.  4 

0 

Bob 

32 

2 

0 

2.    To  determine  if  students  have  a  knowledge 
of  occupations  outside  the  community  in 
business,  industry,  and  government  •  •  • 

• 

■// 
/  //  / 

• 

/'  , 
t 

Sheriff:    Drives  a  car 

?A 

10 

0 

Protects  the  pe^ole- 

30 

4 

0  ■ 

Sees  that  lav;s  are  obeved 

30 

4 

0 

Wears  a  badoe  * 

23 

11 

0 

Factory     Works 'on  an^  assembly- 
Worker:-  ^  line         ^  . 

25 

9 

0' 

Works  in  a  coat  and  tie 

?A. 

10 

0 

May  belonq  to  a  union  , 

25 

9 

0 

Works  on  a  shift 

17 

17 

0 

Fisher-     Mends  hf's  nets 
man: 

22  i 

12 

0 

Begins  his  dav  early  , 

n 

.  ,            Cleans  his  boat 

25 

9  ..1 

0 

Keeos  all  tne  fish  he  catches 

12 

22 

0  '• 

Grocery-    Puts  food  in  baqs\  ^ 
•    man:                       -  -r^  ' 

32 

2 

0 

•          *        Keeos  groceries  on  the  shelves 

7% 

0 

Orders  the  stock 

1^ 

.22 

0 

SeTIs  cars 

31 

-3--  - 

0  • 

'  '  *  Rancher:    Feeds  cov/s     ^  ' 

32-  " 

1 

'  1 

*  '  '                  ^Brands  cattle 

30 

3 

1 

'  '                    Raises  cattle 

17  • 

16 

1 

Fixes -fences  i* 

21 

12 

1 

* 

3.    To  determine  if  .students  are 

aware  of  the  interrelation  of  jobs  ^ 
and  the  interdeoendence  of  worlcers  F  . 

^^^^^ 

Banker:    Cashier  at  iriovie         -  < ' 

30^'  - 

'     4  • 

'  0 

Lifec\uard  ^ 

30 

••  .4 

0 

Grocery  store  checker 

27  ' 

0     ,  .: 

Tax  collector^ 

32 

2 

0 

Firpman 

. -28 

■  5 

_^  

ERIC 
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s  BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


6 

• 

Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Lorrect* 
\e5ponsc5 

Incorrect 
Responses 

1 nva 1 1 Q 
Kesponses 

L%ng  Dis- 
tance, Truck 
Drivet: 

Bus  driver 
» 

34 

0 

* 

0 

Delivery  Man 

•  29 

5 

n 

Taxi  driver 

0 

Airplane  pilot 

31 

3 

\ 

/) 

Train  enqineer 

29 

5 

n 

Carpenter: 

House, nainter 

32 

2 

0 

Doctor 

33 

1 

0 

Plumber 

30 

3 

1 

Airpl ane  pilot 

32 

2 

0  - 

Secretary 

30 

4 

0 

Teacher: 

Farmer 

•33  « 

1 



Janitor 

30 

4 

n 

Librarian 

2 

0 

Cafeteria  employee 

Jl 

3 

0  . 

Truck  driver 

32 

'■2^ 

1  n 

*•  Garbage 

Collector: 

Banker                   C      \^  ] 

9 

0 

i 

Mayor 

?R 

Barber 

18 

16  . 

^  : 

Water  meter  reader*^ 

26 

O 

-        V     —  , 

House  painter 

:  17 

17 

0 

4.    To  determine  if  students  are  awar^  of 
ways  in  v/hich^ knov/ledge  and  skills  ac- 
quired at  school  are  used  on  the  job  .  .  . 

v// 

//  //■ 

'  /  /  / 

// 

//  /  /' 

///// 
/ //// 

,    ^            Gas  station 
attendant: 

Kakes  change 

?9 

5  ' 

> 

n 

Bills  out  tickets  for 
customers 

16 

18 

.  n 

Takes  oictures  of  customers 

33 

,  1 

\ 

Reads  thd  numbers  on  the 
^asolirte  oumo 

Lb 

>.    8  • 

0 

Helos  neonle  net  rid  of  trash 

33 

1 

0  . 

Baker: 

Uses  f rations  in  nakinq 
recinlessmaller  or  larner 

9 

1  ^ 

Uses  a  map  to  tell  him  v/hat 
ingredients  to  use 

-  8 

1 

Uses  lots  of  flour  and  suoar 

ID 

17 

1 

Starts  his  job  very  early  in 
the  day 

1-3 

20 

t 

1 

1     '  ■ 

Uses  time  and  temoerature  v/hen 
baking  his  products 

^23 

10  • 

1 

46 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  ' 


V 

Olwfectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect- 
Responses 

Invalid  - 
Responses 

Secretary:    .tells  her  boss  what* to 
do 

31 

2 

■ 

1 

>'  Uses  3good  manners  when 
answering  the  telephone 

24* 

9 

—\  

Uses  a  ifash  register 

.26 

7  ■ 

Punctuates  letters  for 
her  boss 

26 

Spells  words  correctly  when 
typina  letters 

-28  ' 

5  ^ 

'  ^  ;■ 

1 ' 

Construction  Measures  small  boards 
WoPfce^r:         and  larae' boards 

30 

3- 

ft 

,  Bakes  bread 

,  32 

■  1 

tuts  pieces  of  lumber  at 
different  apales  ^ 

28 

5 

1 

Gives  first-aid 

.  33 

'0.. 

"  1 

(            Figures  the  cost  of  iiis 
material s. 

24 

*  9' 

Telephone      Uses  good  manners  in  handling 
Operator:  calls 

.  27 

•  6 

1 

Can  remember  numbers  easily 

 T7^ —  — 

 ?TT  '  

21 

Makes  telenhones  rinos 

20. 

13  , 

Says  her  words  slowly  and  ^ 
clearTy      *          .  ■ 

•  26 

7     .  . 

^      Speaks  rin  a  friendly  and  ' 
Dretty*  tone 

o 
0 

1^ 

V  -  * 

5.  '  To  determine  if  students  have  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  factors  involved  . 
'  in  making  a  career  choice  . 

//// 

/  /  /  / 

^  / /// 

v/// 

//// 

Learn  about  manv  kinds  of  work 

33 

1  ' 

■  0 

Take  onlv  the  advise  of  your  friends 

33 

1 

0 

Follow  in. your  father's  or  mother's  foot- 
steDs  ^ 

,  25 

■  9 

 J   

0 

Si  sone  career  ooals  for  yourself 

19 

15 

0 

•  .^^et  to  knew  yourself  and  find  out  v/hat  you 
do  best  • 

25 

9 

0 

Let  your  parents  choose  a  career  for  you 

'■    —    AH'       ■  —  — 

Li  \ 

1 1 

0  / 

If  several  occupations  interest  you  fiad^ 
^out  as  much  as  you  can  about  each  one 

■  '25 

9    '  ' 

0 

Depend  on  -someone  etse  to  offer  you  a 
career     ♦            ' •               .  ' 

24 

10 

'0 

A  Assume  you  will  find  a  lob  later  in  life 

\'l 

'  0 

Develop  some  hobbies  and  find  out  what 
interests  you  have  and' what  vou  enjoy 

28 

,  6 

'0 

Number  of  Possible            '•Total  Number 

1  2238 

625 

26 

Correct  Responses  2  7890'  Percentages 

j  .  77% 

22% 

01%  • 

47 
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BEST  COPY.AVAILABLE 

'Teacher's  Name  Ganter,  Ann   School  Bov/ie^  -  Hrade  Four 

:  •   TotciY  Class  Enrollment  93  Total  Re^rns  2B 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Correc4 
ResDOnsesjf 

Incorrect 
Responses 

Invalid 
ResDonses 

>  • 

1. 

to' determine  if  students  can  identify  .  ^ 
'  and  Understand  individual  differences  " 
in:people-.  •  / 

///// 

■m. 

/     /  y  y  / 

y     ,    /  y 

y/y.'' 
'  /  /  •  . 

Susan* 

 ^ — ; — :  

25 

0 

0 

• 

David  . 

19 

'6 

0 

M^ry  • 

20 

5 

vO 

Pam 



 —  

24  • 

1 

0 

*  y 

^  Bob 

23 

2 

0 

2. 

• 

To  determine  if  students  hav^  a  khov/ledge 
of  occupations  outside  the  community  in 
•  business,  industry,  and  government  .  .  . 

y 

/  y 

y/y/ 

■  y^ y 

y. 

-  yyy 

y^-Ay' 
y  y  y  y 

Sheriff: 

Driven  a  car  ♦ 

11 

14 

■  0 

'  Protects  •the  peool  e 

22 

■3 

0 

Sees  that  la\/s  are  obeved 

?4 

-1 

0 

Vioars  a  badjr^e 

13 

12 

0 

Factory 
Worker: 

V/orks  on  an  assembly- 
line 

23 

'2 

•  0 

Works  in  a  coat  and  t^*e  >. 

•  25 

'  0 

0 

May-belonq  tO:  a  union 

16 

n 

0 

* 

Works  on  a  shift  ' 

20 

-  5 

0  I, 

Fisher- 
man: 

Mends  his  nets  • 

D 

u 

Begins  his  day  early 

21 

-  /I 

n 

Cleans  his  boat 

I9  - 

s       .  — 

n 

Keens  all  the  fish  he  catches 

14  ' 

11 

n 

* 

Grocery- 
man: 

'  Puts  food  in  bags     ^  ^  - 

0/1 

c.i\ 

1 

0 

Keeos  groceries  on  the  shelves 

25 

0 

•  0 

1 

.  Orders  the  stock 

12. 

13 

n  ^ 

Sells  tars 

24 

1  . 

« 

Rancher: 

Feeds  cows 

24 

•  1 

— 

Brands  cattle            -  ^ 

25 

0 

0 

Raises  cattle 

20 

5 

0 

Fixes  fencGS 

21 

4 

3. 

i 

To  determine  if  students  are 

aware  of  the  interrelation  of  .jobs 

and* the  interdependence  of  workers  .  .  •  ' 

X  y  y 

y^ / 

*  y 

y  y^  y 

y^  y 

y^y-"  y^  • 

yyy 

y  y  y 

yy^y 
y  y'  y  y 

-'"  y  ^ 

* 

Banker: 

Cashier  at  movie 

23 

2 

0 

Lifeauard  / 

22 

3 

0 

Grocery  stor^  checker        /(.  ' 

20, 

5 

0 

Tax  collector  • 

■  23 

2 

0 

Fi  remaa        •  * 

2S 

0 

-0  . 

ERLC 

* 

> 

1 

4t 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Objectives  and  Test  Il:ems. 


Corre.ct. 
^esDonses 


Incorrect 
Responses 


Inval id 
Responses 


Long  Dis- 
tance Truck 
Driver: 


Bus  driver. 


24 


Delivery  Man. 


Taxi  driver 


19 


20 


Ai rplane  pilot 


TFa^n  ennineer 


16 


.20 


Carpenter:     House  oainter 


25 


« — *- 


'Doctor 
Plumber 


_15 


ATrplane  pilot 


25 


Teacher: 


Secretary 


25- 


Farmer 


25 


Janitor 


Librarian 


18 


1 


.Cafeteria  ennloyee 
Truck  drivx^r 


T 

IT 


Garbage 
Collector: 


Banker 


18 


Mayor 


24 


-.1 


Barber 


17 


V/ater  meter  reader 


IP 


House  pa^inter 


18 


4.   To  determine  if  students  are  aw^re  pf 
ways  in  v/hich  knowledge  and  skills  ac- 
quired at  school  are  used  on  j>he  job  , 


Gas  .station 
attendant: 


Makes  chance 


20 


.0 


Fitis  out  tickets  for 
customs^rs> 


20 


Takes  pictures  of  custoners 


Reads  the  numbers  on  the 
gasoline  ou'np 


21 


20^ 


5 


Helens  neonle  net  rid  of  trash 


21 


Baker: 


Uses  fracti.ons  in  making  . 
recinles  sma^ller  or  l-aroer 


-20 


0  ^ 


Uses  a^map  to  tell  him  what 
Inqrediehts  to  use 


10 


15 


Uses  lots  of  flour  and  suoar 


IF 


0 

IT 


Starts  his  job  very  early  in 
the  day 


.20 


Uses  time  and  temoeij^tyre  v/hen 
bakinn  his  products 


la 


6^ 


0' 


49 
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BEST  COPY  AVAItABLE 


Objectives  and  Test  Items^'! 

Correct 
/Responses 

Incorr^ect 
ResoonseSi 

Invalid 
Responses 

Secretary:     Tells  her- boss  what  to* 
do 

25 

0  * 

0 

^                                Uses  good  manners  when 

'  ansv/prina  the  tel'pnhonG  • 

23 

0 

Uses  a  cash  reaister 

2 

0 

1    '                                 Punrturitp^  Ipttpr^  for 

her  boss  '  ' 

18 

7 

0 

'                .          Spells  v/ords  correctly  when 

'  24 

0 

u 

'        Con^itruction  Measurps  small  boards^ 
Viorker:         and  larae  boards 

i, 

22 

0 

Rakps  brpad 

n 

0 

Cuts  pieces,  of  lumber  at, 
*  '  different  ancles 

19 

1  -/ 

f5 

0 

fii  vp^  f  i  r^t-f»i  d 

c,  o 

?  * 

0 

^»                Fiourps  thp  cost  of  his 
materi'als 

20 

 5  

.0 

TpI pnhnn<^        IJ^p^  cinod  niannprs  in  handlino 

iv^lCW'llv.^ll^               ^OCO     ^ iV liiUllllCI  O      III     IIUIIUl  IIIM 

Operator:      calls  .                    •  /  \    .  •  * 

-   '23  • 

2  '■• 

•  0' 

r                    .Can  rprnPKiber  nu^ibers  *P3Si  1  v 

!?• 

,13 

0 

•       Hakes  telq,nhones  rinos 

16  . 

9 

0 

•  ^           '             Says  herr  words  slowly' and 

*  clearly  * 

19  ' 

6 

0 

,^      '  '         ^         Speaks  in*  .a  friendly  and 
'  '               *               nrpttv  tone 

17 

8 

0'. 

R     Tn  dptprminp  if  studpnts  have  an  under- 
Standing  of  sosne  of  the,  factors  involved 
in  makino  a  c'areer  choice  • 

/  /  /  / 

///y 
'///■■ 

'  /// 

^    y    ^  y 

//// 

Learn  about*  :^anv  kinds  of  work            '  ' 

24  ■ 

1 

0 

Take  onlv  "the  advise  of^vo'ir  friends  * 

.  23 

2 

0 

Fnlln»'«j  in  ^nur  fathpr*^  nr  niftithpr*^  font- 

•                                                              \                     '  * 

.  stens 

20 

■5 

0 

Si  sone  car^^er  ooals  for  vourself 

23 

Get  to  know  yourself  and  find  out  v/hat  you 

20  / 

5 

•  0 

>         tet  vour  na rents  choosp  3  C'lree^  for  vou 

2  , 

u 

'  ^   If  several  occupations .interest  you  find 
I     nut       ipiirh*  a,^  vnu  ran  about  pach  one  *• 

wUi^           i«»vtv.»ti    cro    y\ju    VarUii    uw^u^    «^wiv»ii  Wilt 

3 

0' 

#lDpnpnri  ^on  <iOfnponp  pIsp.  to  offer  vou  a 
•      .     career  ' 

\ 

2§  ■ 

-  •  -  ■ 

0'  . 

'  0  • 

V    ^  .Assume  you  ^-nlVfind  a  iob  latfBr  in  lofe 

^  .-^ 

u- 

'  Develop  sfoDe  hobbies^ arid  find  out  what 
inlefests  you. have  ^nd-what  you  en^^y 

23  ' ' 

2 

_J  ^ 

'  Number  M  Possible  '         .  Totap::-Mumber 

1739 

386  . 

0 

Correc^^^sponses  2,125  '  Pgrcentafies 

82% 

18% 

0% 

v 

ERIC,     '  ' 


.  •  ^  *  '  50 


'     "  |gST  CORy  AVAILflBL! 

Teacher's  Name  Hc6u.aidp,  Bptsi" 

'     .,  '1 
*  *  Total"  C']ass  Enrol lm'ent____32_ 


School  nbwip  "'Gradp  Four 
  Total  Returns  3n 


\  * 

^       Obiectives^nd  Test  Items 

Correct  ' 
Responses 

Incorrect 
Responses 

♦Invalid  ; 
ResDo.nses 

!•    To-  determine  if  students  can  identify 
-and  understand,  individual  differences 
' '  in  people  ...  *; 
-     .         ^                   '               .   •  J 

/  /  /  /  / 

m 

////// 
/  //// 

W/ 

////// 

Susan 

30' 

0 

n 

David                               ^  ■ 

s  27 

.  3 

n 

Mary  .  . 

2Q  • 

1 

n 

Pam     *  • 

■2  ^ 

0 

Bob 

•      26  i 

4  / 

0 

^2*    To  determine  if  students  .have  a  knov/ledqe 
1       c      of  occupations  outside  the  cpmmunity  .in 
business,  industry »  and  government  ... 

//// 

'  /■  /  / 

//  // 

<Sheriff:^  Dr^ives  a  car 

13 

.  17 

0  . 

>          '  Protects  the'  neoc^le 

'11 

8 

0 

-\                   Sees  that  laws  are  obeyed 

4  ■ 

n 

'         '                   Wears  a  badoe 

13 

 17 

i  •          Factory    yiorks  on  an  assembly- 
\            Worker:  line 

29 

1 

0" 

%  :                     Ms^orks'  in  a-  coat  and  tie 

23  * 

7 

0 

•|  '             '      '    May  belong  it  a  union  <?v 

6 

24 

0 

!   ^                       Works  on  a  shift 

24. 

6 

'  0 

Fjsher-     Mends  his  nets 
man: 

?3  ' 

7 

/ 

n 

Begins  his* day  early 

1^ 

16 

0 

Cleans  his  boat 

18 

'12 

"  0 

■  ^"'^  H..;          Keens  all  the  fish  he  catcnes 

15 

15 

0 

grocery-   Puts  food  in  baqs 
•    *man:  ' 

29 

1 

0 

•  Keens  qroceries  on  the  shelves 

24 

6 

n 

Orders  the  stock 

24 

.  6 

"  0 

Sells  cirs 

•  30 

0-  • 

.  0  • 

RanchGiT:'  Fe^ds  cov/s  ^ 

30  • 

0 

^0 

•    ^Brands  cattle 

30  ft 

0 

0 

Raises  cattle 

8 

0 

•             f-ixes  fences  ^  ^ 

16-.  n 

14 

•'  0 

3.    To  determine  if  students  are            *  . 
i  ^       av/are  .of  the  interrelation  of  jobs 

and  the  interdependence  of  workers  .  ♦  . 

///  r 

y/y 

^/y(y 

Banker:'   Cashier  atuSiVipV 

25 

5 

0 

Lifequard 

25  • 

5 

-  0 

'       '    'Grocery  store  checker 

26.-  - 

4 

0  . 

Tax  collector 

26 

4  ■ 

0 

.  Fireman 

*            ■ ' 

' — fr^ 

3 

0 

51 


er|c 


^9^ 
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S^ST  COPY  AVAIUBIE 

Obiectiv^^  end  Test  T terns 


Correct 
^esDonses 


Incorrect 
.Responses 


Invalid 
♦  Responses 


Long  Dis- 
tance Truck 
Driver: 


Bus  driver 


24 


Delivery  Man 


Taxi  driver^ 


n 


19 


27 


Air-p1ane  pi  Tot 


Train  ennTJioer' 


n 


19 


29 


Carpenters     House  oairvt 


Doctor^ 


29 


r 


Plumber 


25 


) 


Airplane  pilot 


28 


'Te^acher : 


Secretary 


Farmer 


28 


Janitor 


29 


Librarian' 


30 


Cafeteria  ennldvee 


28 


Truck  driver' 


30  . 


Garbage 
Collector: 


Bankar 


19 


11 


Mayor 


Barber 


2L 


Water  meter  reader- 


-15. 


n 


27 


House  painter 


19 


11 


4.   To  determine  if  students  are  aware  of 
ways. in  v/bich  knowledge  and  skills  ac-r 
quired  at  school  are  used  on  the  job  . 


Gas » station 
attendant 


Makes  change 


26 


4 


Fills  out  tickets  foF  ' 
^'"wstomers  '  /  ' 


12'. 


18 


:kes  oictureS'Of  custodiers'' 


29  


keads  the  numbers'  on  the 
q  a  solrne  pumn  ^ 


Helos  neonle  net  rid  of  trash 


29 


Baker:  Uses  fractions  in  ria:king  - 

;   reciples  smaller  or  larner 


27 


Uses  a  map  to  tell  him  what 
ingredients  to  use 


22 


Uses  lots  of  flour  and  suaar 


13 


Starts  his  job  very  early  ifi 
the  day        ./  /  ^ 


Uses  time  and  temnerature  wh6n 
Baking  his  products  


30 


17. 


29 


BEST  fcOPY  AVAILABLE 

^  .  Objectives  and  Test  Items 


dGprrect 
Responses, 


Incorrect 
Responses 


valid 
Responses 


Secretary:     Tells  her  boss  What  to. 

do  '  . 


30 


Uses  good  manners^  when  c 
arfewerihg  the  telephone 


Uses  a  c asTi'renisten 


28 


Punctuaies  letters  for 
her  bos4 


20 


10 


Spells  wo rds  correctly  vJ'h oTf 
tyoi nq  letters 


26- 


> .  28 


Construction^  Measures  small  bgards 
Worker:         and  larae  boards 


30 


T 


Bakes-  bread 


Cuts  pieces  of  rlumber  at 
different  anales 


\ 


Gives  first-aid 


Figures  the  cost  o^'hi.s 
materials  >  / 


Telephone 
Operator: 


Uses  good  mannt^rs  in  hsndVing 

calls      '   0 

remember  numbers  edai:i1y 


Can 


Makes  telenhones  rinas 


Says  her^v/^rds  slov/ly  arfd 
clearly  • 

Speaks  in /a  fri<2ndl3fe  ancT 
nrettv  tone        •         .  .. 


26 


-6  4 


5. 


To  determine  if  students  have  ari  under-, 
standing  of  some  qf  the  factors,  involved 
in  making  a  career  .choice  /  • 


Learn^ about  many  kinds  of  work  

Take  only  the"  advise  of  your  friends 


2^ 


FolfovTin  your  father's  pr  m5ther's^  fobt-/ 


30 


steos 


Sd:  some  career  ooals  for  yourself  .  ^ 
Get  to  knV/  yourself  and  find,  out  what  you' 


22- 


2iL 


3 


best 


Lettyour"1:>arents  cnoose  Wz^.v^^t  for, you. 
If  ^veral  occupat^ipns  interest  you  find 


24 


26 


out  as  much  as  you  can  about  each  bne^ 


'.,26 


Depend  on  someone  else  to  oTfer  you  a 
--career 


Assume  you  will  find  a  job  latetr  in  life^' 


Develop  some  hobbies  and  find  out  what 
interests  you  have  and  v/hatyvou  enjoy 


^3* 


Total  Nurgber'  T  ^2050" 
Percentages >   '  i  80%^ 


Number  of  ^ssible 
Correct  Resppnses2,550 


•500 


20% 


BJEST  COt^Y  AVAILABLE 

Teacher^s  Name  Park,  rami 


Total  Class  Enrollment 


School  Ben  Milam/ -Grade  Four 


Total  Returns  35» 


Objectives  and  Test  Items  , 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect 
Responses 

Inval  id^' 
Resoonses 

1.    To  determine  if  students  can  identify 
and  understaad  individual  differences 
in  people 

■'//// 

■  y' /  / / 

//  /./'  ,- 

Susan 

■  33 

2 

0 

«       David         -    '  ' 

O 
O 

n  ft 

Mary  ' 

O  /I 

1 

(1 

Pam 

1  - 

n 
'J 

h  A  u  ' 

Bob  • 

on 

b 

U  - 

2.    T6  determine  if  students  liaye  a'knov/ledge 
of  occupations  outside  the  communijty  in 
'          business,  industry,  and  government  •  •  . 

/  /  X  , 

y  y  ■ 
/ / 

Shentf:    Drives  a  car 

28. 

0 

Protects  the  oeoole 

34- 

1 

a. 

Sees  that  lav/s  ' are*  obeyed 

<  n 

,  VIears  a  badae           .  \ 

30 

X) 

rv 
U 

factory     Works  on  an  assembly-    S  . 
Worker:  line 

c 
D 

1 

>    Works  in  a  coat  and  tie. 

12  , 

.  1 

May  belong  to  a  union-*  , 

1  'i 

1 

Wocks  on  a  shi  ft 

■     -rjA-    -  1 

1 

Fisher-     fiejids.  his  nets 
man :  • 

•   23  ^' 

12 

0  ? 

Begins  his  day  early 

29 

G 

0 

Cle'ans  hi s  boat 

oo 
do 

1  / 

n 

U 

(eeos^ll  the  fish  he-  catches 

19 

.  lb 

nf 

Grocery^   P<lt5  food  in  bags 
man:                    •  ' 

33 

2 

0 

•     Keeps  groceries  on  the  shelves 

31 

0 

Orders  the  stock 

25  ' 

10 

0 

.SeTIs  cars 

35 

•    0  .  • 

Rancher:  -  feeds  cov;s                 -   ^'  ^ 

OH 

._     -     ..  .  . 
1 

,..  . 

Brands  cattle 

 * 

OH 

1 

I                •     Raises  cattle  * 

in 

'J 

-      —                Fixes  fences 

CO 

— n  I 
V 

3      Tn  dptprmi np  if  ^f\} d^wt^  arp 

aware  of  the  interrelation  of  jobs 

and  the  interdependence  of  workers  .  .  . 

» 

y  y  X  y 

H 

y X  A  X 

Banker:    Cashier  at  movie 

0  ^  '  - 

Lifeguard 

•    35  • 

u 

0  . 

"^^^               Grocery  store  checKer  . 

33 

i    %  - 

0 

Tax  collector         "  * 

32 

~ — 1 — V 

0 

Fireman 

■  33'""- 

,2  ,\ 

1  ~-;r^  ' 

ERIC 
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'  ^<  BEST  copy  flVAMLf 

Objectives  and  Test  Items 


Qorrect ' 
Responses 


Long  Dis-*      ,  ^ 

tance*  Truck   Bus  driver 

Driver:   : 


Delivery  l-^^n 
Taxi  drivf{r 


"Airplane  p«Mot 


Tra,in  oMnineRr 


-Carpenter:     House  nainter 


Doctor 
Plumber 


.Airplane  pilot 


Secrotarv 


Farmer 


Jan4t0r 


1=- 


Librarian 


Cafeteria  ennlovee 


Truck  driver 


Garbage 
Col  lector: 


Banker , 


Mayor 


Barber 


Water  neter  reader 


House  painter 


4.    To  determine. if  students  are  aware  of 
ways  in  v/hich  knowledge  and  skills  ac- 
quired at  school  are  used  on.  the  job  ^ 


station      .  „^ 
attendaht:     ''^^^^  ^^^"5" 


Fil Is'  out  ticket's  for 
customers  - 


fakes  Pictures  of  custonors 


Reads  the  rrumbers  on  the 
gasoline  ou'np 


Helns  neonleiet  rid  of  trash 


Baker: 


Uses  fractions  iTi  nakinq 
recinles  smaller  or  lamer 


Uses  a  rnap"to  tell  him  what 
.  i nq'redi ents  to  use 


tJsisTots  of  flour  and  suoar 


Starts  his  job"  .very  early  in 
the  day 


Uses  time  and  tenoerature  when 
bakinq  his  oroducts 


55 


32 


25 


3L 


29 


35 


34 


34 


35 


34 


31 


35 


34 


JO 


18 


^4 


10 


22 


11 


33 


30 


32- 


23 


31 


■19 


14 


23 


Incgrrect 
Responses 


1  ^ 


24 


.15 


20 


15 


IT 


/ 


22 


^29 


IG 


^1 


Invalid 
Responses 


/  /  A/'  /.- 

/    y    /  / 


/ 


/ 


/  /  /  / 
/  /  /  /  ■ 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE. 


Obiectives  snd  Test  Itenis 

Correct 
ResDonses 

Incorrect 
Resnonse? 

Invalid 
ResnonseS' 

Secretary:     Tells  her  boss'what  to     .  ^ 

,    o  do 

 r^r^  

» 

1 

> 

,1 

•  '     ,                 Uses  good  manners  when  • 

rin^wpri  nci  tho  tnl  pnhnnp 

r 

Uses  a  cash  reoister 

3 

n 

Puncf ua tp<5  lpttpr<;  for 
her  boss 

7  * 

0 

y           ,            Spells  words  correctly  when  ' 

fvninri  Ipffprs  *^ 

n 

Con<if  rijcf i  nn  Mpa^^urp^  ^mall  boa rd<^ 
Worker:         and^larae  boards 

31 

4 

0      "  • 

Rfikp<;  hrprid 

33 

 ^ 

'     '\  2  * 

/Cuts  pieces  of  lumber  at 
<                     >^tli  f  f6rpnt«  anol es 

31 

4 

T 

n  • 

-  Givp<;  fir<;t~?id 

*    •  31 

4  » 

Fiaures  the  cost  of  his 
.1  materials 

21/  , 

14 

J* 

0 

TpI pnhnnp;,^*-^    ll<p^  onnd  ra^nnpr^  in  handlinn 
Operator*:      calls      '    \       A  ^ 

30 

5  * 

0 

Can  rpmpnbpr  niimbf^s  pfl<^iTv 

w  1 

n 

Makes  telenhoijes^  rinas 

21  ■ 

14- 

n  . 

Says  her  v/ords  slowly, anci  .  . 
^   .                clearly  ♦ 

'   29^"  ■ 

6 

.  0^ 

Speaks  in  a'  friebdly  and 
,                       '  nrpttv  trine  ^ 

23  '  ' 

12  ' 

1  ^ 

0 

^    >  Tn  dpfprniinp'  if  ^ifudpnf^  hnvp  p^n  undpr- 
Standing  of  sone  oY  the  factors  involved 
fn  makina  a  career  chnicp 

/  /  /  / 

yyyy 

^ /V  /• 
/•/// 

/  /  /  r 
^/// 

Leara  about  manv  kinds  of  work  , 

.  3 

, — -Q  

Takp  on1v  tlT^  'advi^^p  of  vour  frit^nd*^ 

FnllnM  in  vnur  fr^thpr*^  nr  nir)1*hpr'<i  "fnnl"- 

Steps  ' 

33  ■ 

2 

f1 

Sdi  sorne  career-  noals  for  vourself 

1, 

n 

Get  to  know  yourself  and  Vind  out  what  you  ' 

•f        dn  hpct 

0 

1  pf  vnur  Dfirpnt*;  choo<;p  a  rflrep*^  for  vou< 

"3 

rj  ^ 

If  several  o&cupations'  interest  you  find  . 
c5uti  as  much  as^vou  can  about  each  one 

"  33 

? 

4 

n 

Depend  on- someone  else  to  offer  you  a 
^^^career  , 

35 

0 

0  ■ 

Assume  you  will  find  a  iob  later  in  life 

29 

6 

0 

Develop  some  hobbie^-and  find  out  what 
interests  you  have\and  v/hat  you  en-joy 

32 

3 

0 

,    .  Number. of  Possible   ;           Total  ^Number  2422- 

538 

15-" 

Correct  Responses  2, V5    *    Peccentages       j  ^1% 

18%           ■  01% 

-  '\  '56 


BEST  COPY  AV/IIUBU 

Teacher 'sN  Name  Steck:  Dorothy   School  Bf»n  rMlam  -  firadp  Four 

'          Total  Returns    33  -  ' 


Total  Class  Enrol l-ment^^ 


35 


Obj^ctiv/^s  and  Test  ^ttkm 


Correct 
Responses 


Incorrect 
R&sponses 


Invarid. 
Pxesoonses 


1,  To  determine  if  students  can. identify 
and  undjerstand  individual  differences 
in  people  •  a  • 


//•//.. 


Susan 
Da  vuT 


Hary 


25 
79" 


7'~r 


Pirn 


Bo5" 


T. 


^27 


2. 


.To  .deteVniine  if  students  ha^e  a  knov/ledqe 
of  occupations  outside  the  community  in 
business industry,  and  gpverhmg'nt 


•  •  • 


Sheriff:    Dffves  a  car 


Protects  the  oet^le 


Sees  that  lav/s  aro"  obcvgd" 


2T 


Wears  a  badoe 


T 
T 


Factory  Works  an  an  assembly- 
V/ork6r:      line   -  v*" 


^0 


V  Works  in  a  coat  and  tie 


27 


•May  btflonn*  to^^  union 


23r 


Works-oJi -a"  shi  f  t 


26 


Fisher- 
man: 


Mends" his  nets 


29 


Begins  his  day  early 


( CTeans  h is  bo a_t  

Keem^       tna  fish  he  catches 


Grocery- 


Puts  ^od  in  bags 


2Sl 


.  13 


32 


^ Keeps  grb6er}es  on  the  shelves 


Orders  the  stock 


5eTls'  cars 


32 


Rancher:    Feeds  cov/s 


32 


Brancis^'cattle 


31 


Raisers  cattte 


'  Fi^tes^  fences 


24 


25 


3.  JiF?Jetermine.  if  students  are. 

ware*  of  the  interrelatibn  of  \iobs;;r  , 
and  the  interdependence  of  .workers. 


Banker:    Casjiier  .at  movie 


31 


Lifeguard 


27 


4  ' 


.Grocery  s>tore  checker 


31 


Ta;c  collector 


28 


.  ■  ■ Fi  reman 


31 
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p 

Ob.iGctives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect, 
Responses 

•  Invalid 
Responses 

Long  Dis- 

tance  Truck   Bus  driver 
l)river: 

31 

0 

-- 

2  •  ' 

Delivery  Man 

1 

tax1  driver  ^ 

,[  ?9 

'  2  ' 

9 

Airplane  nj^ot^ 

3 

9  ' 

Train  ennlir&er 

•  1 

o 

Carpenter:     House  oainl^ 

•  31 

0' 

7  V 

^  Doctor 

31 

0 

2 

Plumber 

30 

'  1 

2 

Airplane  nil  eft 

31 

•  0 

2 

y          ,  Secretarv 

3Q 

1 

2. 

Teacher:    ,  Farmer 

31  • 

0 

Janitor 

29 

.  2 

Librarian 

30 

1 

Cafeteria  ennloyee 

30 

.  1 

2 

Truck  driver 

31 

0 

2 

^Sor: 

10 

21  ' 

2 

Mayor  " 

27 

4 

2 

Barber 

12 

19 

.  •  2 

Water  meter  reader 

13 

2n 

n  ■ 

^                House  painter 

-  10 

.  13 

2      '  ". 

4.   To  determine  if  students  are  aware  of 
'ways  in  v/hich  knowledge  and  skills  §c-  • 
quired  at  school,  are  used  on  the  job  .  . 

 :                                           _  .          .  f 

//// 
/  /  / , 

//// 

/     /     /  / 

^///'/ 

"////} 

//// 

Gas  statiten^"^ . 
attendant:     ^  Sl^^  undnge 

24 

1 

FTTl'S  out  tickets  f or  -  • 
*  vcustomors 

16 

15 

2 

^Takes- Dictures  of  custor^^rs 

4 

2  

l^eads  the  numbers  on  the 
gasoline  quihd 

<* 

.  30 

1 

'  2 

HeldDS  neonle  net  rid  of- trash 

.?  ♦ 

Baker:           Uses^  fractions  in  making. 
'          recjnles  smaller  or  larnej? 

28 

3 

'  2 

Ilcp^  a  rn;in  "hn  f ol  p  him  iwlia-h 

J,        ingredients  to  use 

29 

2    '  ■ 

2 

Use^:  lots  of  flour  and  suaar  ,. 

.17"' 

14  • 

Staits  his  job  very  early  in 
theiyday 

'  12 

,19 

2      ■  . 

Usets  time  and  temoerature  v/hen 
bak^'hn'his  products  ,  . 

23  - 

8 

2 

0 


58 
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Objectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
^Responses 

Incorrect 
Resoonses 

Inval id 
Responses 

Secretary:     Tells  her  boss  what  to 
do 

31 

if  >. 

»^ — 

-Uses  good  manners  when 
-   '                  answering  the  telonhohe 

29 

2 

Uses  a  cash  reaister  ^ 

13  . 

, Punctuates  letters  for 
her  boss 

25  • 

6 

2 

Spells  words  correctly  v/hen 
typinq  letters 

3n 

1 

2 

Construction  Measures  small  bo,ards 
Worker:         and  larqe  boards 

28 

3 

2 

'   Bakes  bread                      '  . 

30 

1 

2 

Cuts  pieces  of  lumber  at  , 
different  analbs   

20 

2 

2 

.    -      Gives  first-a*id 

27 

2 

Figure?  the  cost  of  his 
,  '      '             .  materials  « 

27 

4 

0 

Telephone      Uses  good  manners  in  handling/ 
Operator:      calls                   •  ' 

-29 

2- 

2 

'               Can  reiiie^ber  nunbers  easily  • 

11  . 

20 

2 

^    f           Makes  teleohonos  rinos 

23 

.  8- 

^. 

Says  .her  words  slowly  and 
clearly 

24 

7 

0 

Speak's  in  a  friendly  and" 
oretty  tone 

26  % 

5 

*  2 

  ■    ,     -  '  -  -  '  ^    -    'w  ■ 

5,    To  deter'mine  if  students  have  an  underr 
standing  of  some  of  the  .factors  involved  t 
in  making  a  career  choice 

/  /  7 

<^ 

/  -  / 

V  /  /  / 

/  y  /  y 

/  /  / 

/  /  /  / 

Learn  about  manv  kiad^  of  v/ork 

29 

2   -  • 

2 

T&ke  only  the  advise  of  your  friends  • 

27 

'4 

2  *  1 

Follov/.  in  your  father's  or  mother ^s  foot- 
steps 

21  ' 

10 

\       2  * 

SA  tone  career  noals  for  yourself 

19 

12  . 

■  2 

Get  to  know  yourself  and  find  out  v/hat'you 
do  best 

28  . 

'   '  1 

Let  your  Barents  choose  a  career  for  you 

27 

4 

;  *   If  several  occuoations  interest  you  find 
out  as  much  as  you  can  about  each  one 

26 

5     -  ' 

-       2  \ 

'  Depend  on  someone  else  to  offer<,yoU'  a 
career        *  ,  .  ' 

29 

^  Assume'^'Vou  will  firki  a  iob  later  in  llfre 

28  - 

3 

■  '1 

Develop  some  hobbie^f  and  find  out  v/hat 
Interests  yoi^have  and  whati/ou  enioy 

Z9 

2 

1 

Number  of  Possible              Total  Number     1    2248  > 

<  414 

143 

Correct  Responses  2,505        Percentages       i  80% 

•  15% 

05% 

-r^ — ^  ■r-  "  ■  '/'^ 

•         ■  59 

J .  .  '     #               ■     .  ;  .  . 

'    ^  •              BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE  '  •    .  . 

Teacher*s  Name   Catalena,  Frank  ^        -^School  Ben  Milam  -  Grade  Five  - 

Total  Class  Enrollment     37         Total  Returns     37  • 


t 

Dpc  nnn  c  PC 

pUM  oco 

T  n  r  n  y*p  r  "f* 
Dp  c  nnn  c  PC 

T  n  \/ a  1  ^  H 

i  1 1 V  a  1  1  u 
Ppc  nnn  c  PC 

•  >     understand  their  own  feelings  and 
capabilities*  •  • 

//// 

m 

'//'// 

yy// 

Yes                       '  - 

35 

2 

■  0 

,   No  ■ 

33 

4 

0 

yes 

9Q 

o  . 

ij 

-  yes 

Jo 

1 

n 

yes 

.  .  ,         .  .. 

nO 

0 

■'    '    h        '  " 

^»    10  aeuernwig  wneuner  suuGenLS  nave  an 
unaers Lana  1  nci  ot  une  occupduionai^ areas 
related  to  their  snecial  interests,  talents 
and  skills*  •  . 

Y /  /  / 

/  /  /  /  ' 

'  ///  / 

r// 

/  /  /  / 

/■//// 

Dental  hynienist  * 

13 

iHev/spaOgr  cu  Salesman 

10 

0 

LOOn  I 

on 

r 
r 

'  1  * 

tseau  u  1  c  1  arr 

^  1 

1 

riecnam  c  , 

/ 

n 

1 

Secretary 

33 

3  ^. 

1 

3»  To  determine  if  students  are  acouainted 
with  factors  involved  in  making  v/ise 
decisions  and.  choices  •  . 

MCCeUU   .VilaU  'fldDucnS    ueLcUb"   UT    VUUr  LjIDILc 

1 

.  MSK  yourseiT,    v.Ttdc  cnoices  uo  i  ncvei 

1 
1 

naKc  a  aecision 

•J  1 

— % — 

'  1 

^sk  yourself  "What  will  ha^oen  if  I, make 
,       une  v/ronu  cnoice; 

32 

4 

T 

.1 
*l 

/I    Tn  Hp■^P^Tn^  np  whpthpy*  ^■^llf^^^n■^^  '^rp  rihlp  fn  ^ 

*T  •      i  U    UC  Lr -3  1  ilM  HC    V'f  1 IC  l«i  iC  1     ^  UU  U^l  lU^    QIC    UL/Iw  UU 

dfstinguish  skills  from  interests  •  •  • 

/  /  /  y 
/  /  // 

y/// 

//// 

/  / 
''    '   /  /. 

^■yyy 

You  play  baseball  v/ell 

25 

12 

n 

You  can  repair  bi cycles 

27 

10 

0 

You  enjoy  ridina  horses 

2(S 

n 

0 

You  can  .quickly  thread  your  mother*^  sev/ing 
machine  t 

24 

0 

You  like  to  collect  s tamos 

'  26 

n  \ 

0 

You  makQ  delicious  brownies 

23 

14  > 

0 

60 
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:  6E$T  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


I 


Obiectives  and  Test  Items 

Correct 
ResDonses 

Inco^^ept 
PesDohSies 

Invalid 
ResDonses 

.You  eniov  readino  stories  about  ammals 

13 

0 

You  jenjoy  watcning  football  games  on 
.\tel'evision  ' 

R 

0 

You  can  t^o-dance  to  piusic  , 

' — — " 

16 

0 

You  are  able  to  stvle  hair 

'13 

0 

5.  J.o.  determine  v/hether  students  understand 
that  special  -^terest¥~and  talents  can  , 
lead  into  occupationsX. 

///  /  r 
//// 

'////"/ 

7/// 

/  /  /  // 
///// 

.Librarian' 

■  ^2 

3 

0 

Postal  clerk" : 

7 

Beautici-an 

29 

3 

Disc  iockev                           *  - 

23 

10 

4 

^  •  .Entertainer  ' 

2^5 

4 

Shorts  v/riter     .                        •  *. 

27 

<■ 

4 

6.    To  determine  if  students explored 
'   special  interests  and  developed  and 
exercised  talents  with  occupational 
potential  .  ; 

/'■/  -> 
/  - 

.  / 

/  . 
/  / 
/  / / 
/  / /  /  . 

■  '//// 
'///// 

■'/y  // 

/  / 

/  /  ^ 

Part  A; 

6 

7, 

Part  B:    Section  1 

21 

11 

 f-.  

'    Section  2 

22  ■ 

in 

5 

Part  C:    Section  1 

11 

21 

Section  2 

8 

23 

1      ^  6 

Section  1                            *  , 

4 

27 

6 

*   '            Section  2         "  " 

5 

-  26 

6  . 

Part  D:    Section  1 

12 

16 

7 

Section  2 

13 

17 

7- 

Section  3    *  . 

16 

,  12 

9 

Section  4  ^ 

IS 

-13 

9 

Number  of  Possible        -     ^  Total  HuiTiber 

lOGO 

432 

99 

Correct  Responses  K591-    \  Percentages 

«1% 

m 
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Teacher* s  Hhme  Helmf?.  Knv 


Total  Class  Enrollment  •  26 


  -^School  Bowie  -  Grade  Five 

Total  Returns  24 


Objectives  and  Test  Items 


Correct 
ResDonses 


Incorrect . 
Resnonses 


Invalid 
Resnonses 


1. 


To  determine  if  students  are  able  to 
understand  their  ovm  feelings  and 
capabilities.^.  .  -  - 


Yes 


22 


No 


21 


3 


YeT 


22 


Yes 


24 


Yes 


21 


Ro" 


14 


10 


2. 


To  determine,  whether  students  have  an  / 
understandin'ci  of  the  occupational  arears 
related  to  their  soecial  interests,  talents 
and  skills.  *  /  •/ 


Dental  hyaienist 


17 


NevjLspaoer  ad  salesman 

Cook  ■  

Beautici an   


18 


22 


23 


Mechanic 
Secretary 


3. 


To  determine  if  students  are  acouainted 
with  factors  involved  in  making  wise  ^ 
"decisions  and  choices  ... 


Accent  v.'hat  hannens  bec-?.'jsg  of'voxir  choice 


Ask  yourself,  "'.'hat  choices  do  I  have?"- 


Ma ke  a  decisTon  

Ssir yourself  "Wliat  will  "happen  if- I  make^ 
the  wrona  choice?''   


16 


'20 


18 


4.- 


To -'determine  whether  students^are  able  to 
dilstinguilsh  skills  from  intere|ts  .  .  • 


Yoir  play  baseball  well  . 
You  can  reoair  bicycles 


10 


14 


You  enjoy  riding  horses 


21 


3- 


20 


You-  can  quickly  tnrtead  your,  mg^therls  sewing 
machine    '         '  ^* 


18 


.You  l/1ke  to  collect  stamps 


19 


"•You  niake  delicious  brownies 


14 


10 


ObiecMves  and  ^Test  Items 

Correct 
Responses 

InQonrect 
Responses ' 

Inval id 
ResDonses 

You  eni(?y  readinq  stories  about  animals 

16 

8  • 

•    0  I 

You  enjoy  watcning- football  games  on 
television 

IS 

6 

0 

You  can  tao-dance  to  musiS 

15 

9 

0* 

'You  are  aole  to  stvle  hair 

20 

4 

0 

5.    To  determine  v/hether  students  understand 
that  special  interests  and  talents  can 
lead  into  occupations,  .  . 

-  y  X 

y^y ,y y . 

Librarian 

23 

1 

Posial  clerk 

21  , 

3 

0 

-  Beautician 

22 

\ 

1 

Disc  io&kev 

22 

1 

0 

Entertainer 

on 
C) 

—  h 

•\ 

n 

Snorts  v/nter 

/ 

n  ' 
U 

^5.    To  determine  if  students  have  explored 
special  interests  and  developed  and 
-exercised  talents  wi^th  occupational 
potential  •  .  • 

'  V  / 

: ' 

y  y  y 

y  y  y 

^  y^ y 

y  y  > 

Part  A:                                    ' » 

23 

0 

> 

Part  B:    Section  1 

21  ' 

3 

1  J 
w 

^.             '  Section  2 

21 

2 

1 

Parjt  C:  Tection  1  ^ 

b 

I  J 

 ■  -  ■ 

y        Section  2 

 g  ■ 

5 

— — T'J  

 /:  '   •  '  v 

0 

'       becti  on  1 

(• 

5  ■ 

■J 

13 

Section  2                      -  * 

-  - 1 

8 

--.IS-  ^ 

Part  D:    Section:- 1              '    ^  . 

1.0 

13     -  - 

1 

Section  2 

11 

8 

5 

Ejection' 3 

9 

■9 

6 

Section  4 

n 

G 

~J 

•  Number  of  Possibl.e  -            Total  Number 

m  ■ 

272  '  .  -.- 

59  - 

Correct  Responses  1,032    '  Percentages* 

■  6a;k ' 

V  - 


:  BEST  copy  mil 


Tfeacher^s  Ngme  jlcNeil ,  CUdie 


t  >     ^cTi 0 6 1  Ren  r^ilam  -  Grade  Five  J 


•    Jjrtal  Class'^Elirbllmsnt  .38- 


Jotal  Returns  37. 


■         Obiectives  and  Test  Items 

« 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect  ' 
Resoonses 

invama 
Resoenses 

« 

!•    To  determine  if  students .are  able  to 
understand  their  own  feelings  and 
capabilities*  Z'. 

 — ,  

///■/ 

///// 

■■'//// 

Yes 

37 

n 

No                       ^               ^  • 

-  34- 

■  n 

•Yes 

.  33 

4 

0 



Yes 

37 

.  0 

n 

^      Yes     .  V 

3r. 

^  1 

0 

No  * 

% 

?1 

n 

2*    To  determine  whetner  students  have  an 
understanding 'of  the  occupational  areas 
related  to  their  snecial  interests i  talents 
and  skills*  •  •          rr"                ^  ^ 

:  /  '  r  ,  

/  / yA / / 
/  /  /  / 

WA 

/  /  /  / 

Dental  hvmcmst   '  •  I 

31 

6' 

0 

V'f"  ■■■■■■                 ,           1            1  \ 

Nev/spaoer^ad  salesnian\ 

31 

6 

0 

Cook 

37 

0  i 

Beautician 

35 

2    .  - 

0  ' 

Mechanic                         -  • 

37 

0 

0 

Secretary  ^ 

36 

1' 

0  ' 

'3,  To  determine  if  students  are  acQuainyf&t}^.-^ 
with  factors  involved  in  makinq  wis/ 
decisions  and  choices  .  •  .        '  ^ 

//// 

Accept  v/hat  hanoens  because  of  vour  choice 

' — 

n  . 

Ask  yourselT,.  **l!hatxnoices  do  I  have? 

1  LIlJ — , 

?.ff 

'  n 

Make  a  decision 

n 

?6 

n  *  •  ' 

Ask  yourself  "Th\at  will  happen  if  I  make*  ^  ' 
the  wroha  choice?'' 

 '  ]  ■ — :  /   '  

distinguish  skills  from  interns ts\  ♦n^in^ 

You  play  baseball  v/ell  \ 

21 

n  . 

You  can  repair  bicycles       *  .  \ 

27 

10    '  • 

You  enjoy  riainn  horses                      \  ' 

27 

TO-- 

-  -  0 

You  can  q'xickly  thread  your  niotheir''s.  sev/ing 
machine                            *  • 

24 

13 

0 

You  like  to  collect  stamos             ^  '  • 

23 

14 

0 

You  niakc'del i'cious  brownies               ^  • 

28 

_  -  9 

A 
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3/^ 


\ 


BEST  copy  miRQii 


Obiectives  and  Test  Items* 

Correct 
ResDonses 

' Incorrect 
ResDonses 

Inval id 
Responses 

.You  enioy  readinq  stories  about  animals^. 

31 

6 

0 

'     Ynii  pniov  watrhino  fnnthr^ll  a<5inp^  nn 

f  ^>^  ovi  c  "i  nn  . 

UC^  1  L.  V  1  o  1  Ul  1 

/I 

u 

lUU     V.«ull     {,Q\J    UC3(lV.«w  ItUOVV.* 

0 

u 

Ynij  r^rp  rihip  to  <^tvlp  hair  » 

0 

J 

n 

5*     Tn ^HptprtT]"! np  v/hpth<^r  ^tudpir**^  undpr^tanri 
that  ^nc^rial   "intorp^tQ  and  falpnt^  ran 

lead  into  occupations.     ;  • 

/  /  // 

/  /    /  /  / 

'/////■' 

///// 

//  ///, 
'/.'-''// 

Librarian          •  . 

24 

o    Postal  cierk 

31 

5 

Beautician 

33   , 

--^^  

Dicr  inrl'pv                      "             ^  ' 

2S'  ' 

Fnt^rtainpr 

L.}IU*>-i  LUlMr.1 

■  27"  

0  Q  . 

1 

1  1 

•«  .         '  ■■ 

*  Tn  dpfprminp  i  "f  ■  ^tlJdpn^teJ^^^^.havp  pxnlorpd 
cnpriJil    "i ntpv^pc tc  ArtH  rlii'vpl onpH  anH 
•        DYPv^r'TCpH  'h;^1prj'hQ  vj>i*h  nmjnati nnal 
nntpntial        *  .7 

1>IU  UCil  U  1  Q  1      *     »      *                 'V  ^ 

/  /A  ■ 

// ^  ' 

■///// 

/  / /  /' 

*    /  / 

■■/'/// 

'       '  / 

rar U  n • 

29 

7 

1  ^ 

1 1 

''1 

c  o 

'  19 

n 

Karu  Lt    oection  i 

1  0 

*u 

•  '              Section  2 

13 

24 

iO 

Section  1 

13  ^ 

24 

0 

^              '  SectTori  2 

12 

'  25 

Part  D:    Section  1 

n 

26 

Section  2 

n  ^ 

26 

Section^  3 

10 

 27^  1 

Section  4 

o 

28  ■ 

Number  of  Possible  .     *       Total  Number 

1059 

525  ■ 

Correct  Responses  1^591  Percentages 

33/j 

.  01% 

\ 
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BEST  copy  flMiuBif  '  ' 

Teacher^s  Name      Merka.  Ella   "    -^School  Ben  Hilam  -  Grad^  Fivf> , 


Total  Class  EnroH^ent^ 


V  Total  Returns     ^  37 


^.                UDjectives  ana  icsl  ilcjiis 

V/U  11  c  V*  U 

1 1 1 V  a  1  1  u 

> 

\%     10  QeLeriTiinc  it  SLuacnts  are  aoic  to  o 
understand  their  ov/n  feelings  and  ? 
capabilities!  .  .v 

V///' 

/  /'// 

-  /  /  /  / 

y'     /  / 

/  /  /// 

Yes 

37 

9  > 

0 

No 

34 

3 

0  , 

Yes 

o 

0 

Yes  ^ 

^  37. 

n 

0 

Yes            ,  ^ 

33 

/I 

No 

lo 

1  ^ 

2*    To  deterimne  whether  students  nave  an 
understandi nci  ot  tne  occupational  areas 
related  to  the^'r  soecial , interests  ,  talents 
and  skills:  ^ 

'/"/  /  / 

/  /  /  /  \ 

m 

/  /  /  / 

V //^ 

'•/■/"./ 

y   '    y   y  / 

'  /y-/ 
'  / / 

Dental  hvaienist 

..,••10 

0  , 

Nev/spaoer  ad  salesman 

32 

5 

0 

tOOK                "  * 

n 

'  1 

Beautician 

33  ' 

l\  k 
^  ^      ^  1 

Mechanic                    '      .  - 

•!  33 

/! 
4 

Secretary  ^* 

r  31 

'6 

0 

*          *                       „  - 
3.  To  determine  if  students  are  acaua.inted 
v/ith  factors*  involved  in  makinq.  wise  ^ 
decisions  and  choices  ...                V  * 

MCCeot  v/n.aL  riar''^2ns  Deccius"  ut  vour  LfUM  lc 

ASK  yourseii  %   v'nat  cnoTces  oo.i  nave: 

1  f 

O/?              4  J. 

Make  a  decision  \ 

1  u 

 97  ^ 

Ask**yourself  "What  wil-l  happen  if  I.  make 
\   the  wrona  choi ce?' 

1/1 

oc 

n 

W 

4,  To  determine  whether  students  are  able  to 

di'stinguish  skills  from  interests  .  .  . 
*    *    7**   '                                  •  - 

yyy^y 

y  y 

yyy 
y.yy 

You^play  baseball  v/ell             "  ^ 

20 

•  17 

0  'L  ■ 

You  can  x^pair  bicycles            \  ' 

•-  25  ■ 

Ml"  *  - 

.  Y,QU  enjoy,  ridinn  horses 

•,     24  - 

•  .t3 

You  can  q-Jickly  tnread  your  mother's  sei4ng 
machine         ^                  ^                  •  ' 

25 

■  12  V- 

'     Q     1  . 

You  like  to  collect  s tamos 

27 

.10 

n 

"You  make  delicious  brownies 

24  > 

:  13 

r  1 
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BEST  qof>Y  mimii 

■  H 


0    -        Objectifies  and  Test  Items 

^Correot 
ResDonses 

Incorrect 
ResDonses 

Invalid 
Responses 

•*  * 

You  en.iov  readina  stories  afeout  artimals* 

•    28  ' 

9 

0 

"  You  enjoy  watching  football  games  on  <^  ^ 
television 

■      22-  " 

15 

*  0 

You  can  tao-dance  to  nusic 

22 

5 

0' 

You  are  aole-to  style  hair  - 

.  25 

12 

0 

*                                 "*              »  > 
5.    To  determine  v/hether  students  understand 
that  special  interests  and  talents  can  ^ 
lead  into  occupations,  •  •  ' 

////  y 

/// 

-yy/ 

Librarian 

32 

0  . 

Postal  clerk'        ^     ,                  '  - 

30  ' 

7 

Beautician  \ 

33 

•  4 

0 

Disc  iockev  .    •  " 

25 

•  1? 

Entertainer 

■     2*7  • 

0 

Soorts  v^ri  ter 
^>  — * — — — .  , — .  — ,  — 1^  ,  

2* 

0 

6.    To  determine  if  students  have  exploded 
special  interests  and  developed  and  '  ^ 
exercised  talepts  with  occupational 
potential  .  .  •  / 

"^y  /A  ■ 
V 

/y:// 

y  -y  / 
////^  ' 

'/  //  / 

/// 

/  y  y  / 
y  /  / 

Part  A:                    '  y 

 .  

0 

Part  B:    Section  1       •               .  ^  ^ 

23 

12 

"2 

Section  2 

~  24 

0 

4 

'^Part  C:    Section^'  1 

f  25 

Section  2^ 

8 

23 

-  ^ 

Section  1                         .  ' 

7  .• 

•  24 

C 

Section  2                   *  '    -       "  . 

-3  ■ 

23  ' 

f;  , 

Part  D:  .Section- 1 

in, 

14 

4  • 

Section  2  e 

■.J8 

14 

5       •  * 

Section  3  ^ 

22 

9 

>  6 

Section  4                         .  . 

■  ■21-  . 

q  J 

7 

Number^i  of  Possible         .     Total  Number 

: 

491    .  , 

51 

Correct  Responses  1,591     ,  Percentages^ 

'  66% 

03"^ 

r. 


'  - . 
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BEST  COPY  AVfllUlBLI 


Teacher^ s  Name    Wnlston,  winnifred 
Total  Class  Enrol Iment  2r> 


  'School   Bowie  -  Grade  Five 

Total  Returns  22  


Object jves  and  Test  Items 


Correct  * 
Responses 


IrilcorrQCt 
Resonns^s 


Invalid 
R(^snonses 


To  determine  if  students  are  able  to 
understand  their  own  feelings  and 
capabilities.  .  . 


Yes 


22 


Mo- 
YeT 


21 


20 


Yes- 


22 


0  ' 


^es 


21 


T6" 


2. 


To  determine  whether  students  have  an 
understandino  of  thev occuoational  areas 
related  to  their  soecial  interests,  talents 
and  ski,lls.  .  .  \ 


Dental  hvnionist 


Nev/spaoer  ad  saiesnan 
"Cook 


JiL 


21 


.22- 


Beautician 


22 


Mechanic 


Secretary 


3*  To  determine  if  students  are  acouainted 
with  factors  involved  ^in  makinq  wise 
decisions  and, choices  .  .  . 


Accent  what  haroens  because  ot'vour  chmce 


Ask  yourself  >  "V/hat  choices  xio  I  have?'' 
Make  a  "decision 


*  SsT  yoursel f  "'That  will  happen  if  I  make 
'  the  wronc)  choice?-*  


in 


rl2 


'  0 


4., To  determine  v/hether^> students  ar'e  able  to 
distinguish  skills  from  intefests  .  .  . 


You  play  baseball  weLl 
You  can  Vepair  bic^-les 


/ 


/ 


JA. 


ro\i  enj^y  riding  Morsg^ 


21 


You  can  q u i  ckly  th re^a d*  your  mother  *s  sevn  n g 
;  machine  ^. 


22 


18 


*'You  like  to  collect  s tarnos 


20 


Tou  make  delicious  brownies 


17 


\    BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE        ^    .  ' 

i                    .  \ 

ObiectivGs  and  Test*  Items 

Correct 
ResDonses 

* 

Incorrect 
Resnonses 

Invalid 
ResDonses 

You  eniov.  readina  stories  about  animals* 

7.1 

0 

n 

You  enjoy  watcning  football  games  on 
television  ' 

21 

1  ' 

0 

You  can  tan-dance  to  music 

IS' 

4 

0 

You  are  able  to  style  hair 

20 

2 

0 

5.    "[o  determine  whether  students  understand 
that  spstial  interests  and  talents  can 
lead  into  occupations.  .  . 

/- 

'/ //  / 

Librarian 

?.\ 

1 

0  . 

Bostal  clerk 

21 

1 

0 

Beautician 

21 

n 

-  1 

Disc  iockov 

21 

1 

0- 

Entertainer  ^. 

20 

2 

0 

Srorts  writer 

21 

1 

0 

5.    To  determine  if  students  have  explored* 
special  'interests  and  developed  and 
exercised  talents  with  occupational 
potential  .  .                            '  ^ 

y/ . 

^  /  /  / 

■''/// 

/  /  / 

-  ■  /  / 

'/ // 

\  /              r  - 
^       •        •  / 
/ 

f    Part  A:  * 

=  l. 

c 

_  ft 

Part  B:    Section  1 

15  . 

-  7 

•  0 

Section '2 

14  • 

8 

1  * 

0  ^ 

Part  C:   Section  1 

V\ 

0  . 

'  ^  \               Section  2 

15 

/ 

0 

Sfectiori  1 

IT) 

6 

0 

.  Section  2 

■  It  ... 

p.  .  -  - 

0 

Part  D:    Section  1 

-  >/ 

0 

Section  2 

17 

■  4 

1  t 

Section  3 > 

15 

^  5 

1 

Section  4 

14 

2  1 

H  2 

Number  of  Possible             'Total'  Number. 

/1 70 

.7 

Correct  Responses    946  Percentages 

81'/, 

^  187/ 

J 

•  1                    69  :  ■   :,  ,,'7.  .-^ 

BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


\ 


•1, 

.  APPENDIX 


r 


V 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  STUDENT  REACTIONS 


\..  .  . 

Ml  GUC 

Level 

School 

Student  Popyjiation  • 
Groups 

Total 
Returns. 

Corf ect 
Responses 

Incorrect  j 
Responses  ; 

■  Iny'al  ^d 
Responses 

Mi  1  am 

Code  *A 

31' ■■ 

96%" 

03%-  V 

'  01%" 

Milam 

Code  *B 

32 

-76% ■• 

23^ 

,  on 

Milam    I         Code  *C 

31  " 

05% 

•05%  . 

Bowie    1         Code  *D 

30 

.77% 

14%  . 

09%,  I 

'  {                 •  "1 
Milam    I         Code  *E 

28 

1 

63%  ■ 

29% 

08% 

1 

^      •    ^  i 

Bowie    !         Code  *f.        »^   27  A 

89% 

06% 

05% 

'i       •    i                        \    ■  w . 
2     '  Milam    '    '     Code  *G       ■  33 

85%  '    1  14%^ 

-  01% 

-1  ■ 

2     ^ Bowie 

Code  *H         i  . ■ 31      V     77%    .  :  22% 

01% 

2 

,  ,  , . 
;  Milam- 

Code'*I         i    25      !  '  72%      1      25%      i  03% 

2 

Milam  ' 

Code  *J 

!    31-     J     '83%      i     ,14%      !-  03% 

1 

2     f Mi  lam  ■ 

■Code*K-''  ' 

I    ^      i     '       •               ' !  • 

i'  3^1       I      80%      '      19%      !.  01% 

■  '       {  1 
2    !  Bowie 

Code  *L 

^  .DID  NOT  PARTICIPATE 

I 

3     i  Bowi  e 

Code  *M         1    31  : 

-62% 

22%  ■    !  ■  16% 

3  iMi^am 

Code  *N         1  30 

88%  * 

'     •  i 
•11%      i  01% 

"     y\ /Milam 

Code  *0         !  30 

82%  • 

.17%      i  01%-' 

'3    J  Mi  1  am  _ 

Code  *P 

30  - 

■  87% 

12%      !  •  01% 

•   3     i  Bowi« 

Code  *Q 

■  27-'. 

62%  ' 

31% 

07% 

3     5  Milam' 

Code  *R 

'•31  A 

\     82%  - 

•  17% 

"  •  — 

'    01%.  * 

1  ' 
4  •  i  Mi  1  am 

Code  *S 

34 

77%  •' 

-22% 

"  Ol%: 

•    .  1 

4  IBov/ie 

Code  *T 

 »■ 

25 

82%-  ' 

-  18% 

.    '  0% 

4 

Bowie 

.  CodI  *U 

•  ''30  J 

80% 

■  20% 

•0% 

4     5  Mi  1  am 

!      'f  Code  *V        {■  '  "35 

81% 

■   18%  , 

'     01%  ■  ° 

Grade 
Level, 

Student  Population 
Groups^./ 

Total 
Returns 

Correct 
Responses 

Incorrect 
Responses 

.Invalid 
Respon'^es 

Mi  1  am 

Code  *W 

A 

33 

80% 

15% 

05%  .. 

5 

Milam 

Code  *X 

37  • 

67%  •  - 

r.     27%  • 

'  06% 

5 

Bowie 

Code  *Y 

,24 

.  68% 

26% 

J36%  • 

5. 

Mi  1  am 

1         Code  *Z 

.  37  ; 

66% 

33% 

01%  * 

5 

Milam 

!      ^    Code  *AA 

.  37 

66% 

31% 

•  03?% 

5 

Bowie 

•  '        Code  *BB 

1  .22 

i  81% 

1  18% 

I  01% 

« 

m 


t 

\ 

f 

%'  .    >  .  ' 

y                    .  ? 

•  i' 

\     J  ; 

r-i  ■ 

/    .    i  . 

1 

« 

* 

\ 

\ 

/ 

*  «* 

* 

if*    *    *  - 

/ 

4' 

*  -  See  Teacher  Codes  "to  Student  Population  Groups  * 


1 


Teacher  Codes  to 
Student  Population  Groups 


A  -    Dooley,  Ola^Mae 

-    Drgac,  Annie  LciUrie 
C   -  +1311-,  Eddie  Lois 

( 

D   -    Hatfield,  Anne 

E   -    Robison,  fery 

F   -   Streetman,  Mozell^ 

^6   -    Drape|ii,  Arlene 
H   -   Giesenschlag,  Ruth 
I   -   Hatchett,  Paulipe 

^  J   .  ,  H^rl?^;  Bet%^  " 
K   -   Hix,  Martha'^ 

tliv  ^  '  Pi^onka-;  L'jlFian  . 

"M  -   Guice,  Sandra 
N   -  '  i-aBarbera,  Ruth 
0   -   Loyd,  Frances 


fibry,  Mary 
Q   -   Still,  Cindy 
R   -  Williams?tatherine 
S   -   Barnett,  Audrey  .. 

T-  -  -  Ganter,"  At)n  -iS 
McQuaide,  Betsi  ^ 
V  •--  Tark,  Carol 
W   -   Steck , . Dorothy  ' 


X 
Y 
Z 

AA 
BB 


Catalena,  Frank 
Helms,  Kay 

...McNeil,,j:iaiU£_^ 

,Merka»  Ella 
'  Wals^ton,  Vlinnifred 
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BtSt  corf  "VniUBU       MSIRUCTIQwL^WeCTIQfRJRi      ■  . . 

YES    ii)  .  •  , 

—    —       '  lml.^°5^,         .^^[^  *        OR  ADAPT  TO  YOUR  OCCUPA- 
TIQ^AL  .^l/ARc.'bSS  PnCGR^-JJ-l  Sa-€  OF  THE  f-'ATERIALS  A.'D 

^^^'.'^^W  '^'"^'^^  T°  YCU  AT  THESE  iSScE 


3> 


^rppni'^n  CCFEREiiCES 
HELPFUL  TO  YCU  P.OTAf^  AS  PROVlDIi.'G  YOU  i.-rfH"  IDEAS  k 

?Sru/^2§^^^'^'^-^  OCCUPATIGWAL  I,lFORf-)ATIO,i  I..TO  YOUR  ' 


4  •  i 

.'~  ^*    RESOURCE  mTB^Sf  "^^'^^  ''^'^^  CCCUPATJOiyi 


■6.    HWE  YOUR  STUDEifPS  GEiiERALCY  EiWOYED  THE  OCCOPA- 
^        ?IIS^^?^^"^^  ACTIVITIEg/TriEY  HAVE  BiGAGED  hi  ' 

^ •  ]'f  '"P"^^  ^^^OP'S  OF  THE  /ADVISORY  C0Ui,'CIL  FOR  ' 

Techi^ical-Vocatio.^  bDucATicij  I.J  Texas  (ACTVH)  • 

VaSS      '''^^  YOU  Al .'ARE  OF  CURREilT  DEVELOPNEi^S  III 
CAREER  EDUCATIOii  hi  OUR  STATE?  un.a^ic  ii. 

^'  '  /wmP^"  '^'''^^       A  kOCAL  RESOURCE  GUIDE  lil 
^0cCUPATlOi^AL  /'WARE.IESS? 

iJlD  Ti-iE  C0.;CEPT5  AilD  OUJECTIVSS  SET  UP  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 
'PROVIDE  YOU  V/ITH  SUFFICIENT  GUIDELINES  FbfLbEVE-LOn^^ 
A  PROGRAi-i  OF  utCUPATro.iAL  ;*.ARE.iESS  III  VOUR^CUSSRGOT? 

75    '  ' 


ERIC  ,^'<^'    '  3^3 


BEST  COPY  AviiLABLE 


 10.    lb  YOU  iiCM  HAVE  A  BETTER  Ui>DERSTAf|DIW6  OF  THE  OCCUPA-  • 

TIONAL  AmREi^SS  PROGRAM  THAl^l  YOU  DID  I'JHBl  IT  ViA^ 
FIRST 'IMPLBBfTED?  "    '  '  .  ^ 

 11,    Is  THERE  A-^i-iEED  FOR  OcCUPATIOflAL  AWARBESS  mm  ELE- 
MENTARY, StriOOL  CHILDREH  IN  BRYAil? 

*t  •  " 
 12.    I^RE  THE  .OVB^LL"  OBJECTIVES  .OF  THE-OCCUPATIOMAL  AWARE- 

hiEss  pRCGR/iM  Realistic? 

 13.  -Cm  OCCUPATJOilAL  IiFORIWIOil  BE  RELATED  TO  THE  BASIC 

,  <      ELB^ifTARY  SCUC9L  SUBJECTS  OF  ARITIflETIC/  LAInGUAGE 
ARTS/  READIi^/  SCIEi-.'CE/  Al©  SOCIAL  STUDIES';^ 


^    _  W.    jJO  YOU  FAVOR  THE  ABOVE  ''INTERDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH. 

AS  A  MEAIiS  OF  MAKIilQ  ELB€iiTARY  STUDBITS  KORE  At/ARE. 
OF  THE  l-.'ORLD  OF  WORK?  ,     '       "     '  ,  -  • 

t 

 lis,  Are  YOU; a  part  of  PriE  overall  career  educajioh  pro--  . 

6RAf4  li LOUR  SCHOOL  SYSTtM? 

_i_   16.    Jo  YOU  THItiK  YOU  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  MET  THE  OBJECTIVES 

OF  THE  CCCUPATIOMAL  AWAREi^SS  PROGRAM  AT  YOUR  GRADE  ' 
LEVEL?  '       .      ■  •    ^        .  , • 

 ■   17.    llAVE-YOU  tlEVELOPEiJ  A  VARIETY*  OF  ACTIVITIES  TO  BE  USED  ' 

IN  TEACHING  EACH  UcCUPATIOrJAL  AliARENESS  COXEPT  AT 
YOUR  GRADE  LEVEL?     '  ' 

■  > 

   18.    1-IaVE  YOU  .FULFILLED  THE  OVERALL  QBJECTIVES,OF  •QH^;.  ^i, 

i    ;     •  I.  .     f  QgCU^TIjpLjVAR&iSS^JfeoiR^I?  •    -f.    '      ;  f 

if.    PlAC^\  CHECK IWK  SfeSlfiE  WE  RESOURCE  MATERIALS  LISTED  BELdW  iNT?riCH  ^ 
'     HAVE  BEEt^  HELPFUL  TO  YQU  riOf-lPLcMUTiljG  A  PROGR/iM  OF  OCCUPATIOTIAL'  . 
A-WRE1€SS:  '        ""^"^^v-^^    .  , 

 '"Career  TraimsparehCIes/'  (1-W).  produced  by  the  Region  XIII. 

liucATioN  Service  Cbiter  ^  " 


•%3^..  ."Discussion  Guide  for  CouiiSELORs  Ai^  Teachers'. for  Jsing 
Career  TRAiJSPAR&iciES  (Grades  1-b)/  produced  by  the 
H^GiOiN  XIII  Bjucation  Service  Center 

  CqUNSELOR'-S  GutdE  TO  h^PQVJER  IhFORiWION/  Ai^  aitotated  biblio 

GRAPHY  of  GOVERl>J€iir  PUBLICATIONS 

  Curriculum  BULLETINS  frw/^ilene  I.S.iJ.v  I'ouston- I.'S.iJ./  m 

.   Levellahd  I.SJ. 
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BEST  COPY  AVfllUBLE 

^  Dictionary  of  OccuPATiOiiAL  Tni  t=s.  Vol..  L  publication  of  the 
U.S.»Uepartm£iit  of  Ubor 


  LlEf^EirTARY  Guide  for  Career  liEVELOPMEiu  (Grades  1-C)  by 

Lee  Laws 

  QcCUf^TIOIjAL  CRIEirTATlOij  hi  THE  CtEMEt^TARY  ScHGOLS  BY 

VIlLLA  iiORRIS/.A  KE|GURCE  TEXT  ^  -  • 

 /'OccuPATipwAL  Ii«R^1ATiblJ  Address  File''  ■  " 

 •  •OccuPATioi'^AL  OuTLmK  tiWnnK,  197Q-7L  publication  of  the. 

"■'U.ij.  UEPARTMEWT  OF  LABOR 

  Project  JEVISE  publicatiow  by  Darrel  II. -Coburn,  DEVISE  -  A 

PLmroiiMMiMi  ( Teacher ' s  6u IDE) ' 

.    Project  uEVISE  publicxtio-i  by  uarrel  II,  Cobur,l>  1/orkers 

FROM  A  TO  Z 

 i_  "World  of  '.Iork"  Filz-istrips,  K-S  Series  aiid  ^-G  Series 

  "lloRLD  OF  Work"  Game 

III.  What  suggestioixIs  ca;^  you  offer  for  a  mRE  effective  PROGRAf'i  of 

UCCUPATIOilAL  ;U','AREilESS  Hi  \Sll-19, 


\ 


\  -  -  f    -  .   '      -       ~  ^  ^  ^  Z 


\ 


•J. 


(INSTRUCTOR'S  i'lAf;JiLu4jPTI0i'IAL;  -       /  UjRADE  livEL) 


ERIC  '  V 


BEST  cow  RVMU         sTUOTtoffl  F^RM     .  .  ^^jl^^ 

1.  The  sa-iooL  jA'^tor  mas  m  importat/t  job.  BelW/  there  is  a  check 

MARK  beside  THE  SC-IOOL  JA'jITOR.    (Pur  CHECKS  IN  THE  BLAf'IKS  BY  THE 
OTHER  V/0RKER3  LISTED  IF  THEIR  JOBS  ARE  NEEDED  IN,  THE  VWRLD  OF  WORK J 

\/  Sa^ooL  JANITOR           Sa-iooL  counselor           Doctor        ■  • 

  Car  MEai'i^^lIG.    ita^KER    School  secretary 

"  ■  School  cook     '         Soldier  '         ^       Gas  station  wrker 


2.  This  year  at  saiooL/  you  talked  about  people  a^d  their  work.  Since 

V^'Oj^;;  IS  GOOD  FOr^  PEOPLE.  IT  'HAS  "JilS"  WRITTEN  BY  IT,    KE/\p  EAQI 
SBO-EilCE  EELg.'/TnfF  YOU  THlilK  THE"  SEifTFJlCE  IS.  RIGHT/  PUi;  '  YLS"  IN 
THE  BLAHK.    JF  YOU  THIiiK  TilE  SEifrENCE  IS  WRONG,  PUT  "  aO'  IN  THE 
BLAi^K.  • 

^\     YES    1,  Work  is  good  for  people. 

^     '   2.  There  are  m.^^'  kii©s  of  work, 

  3.  People  \/ork  for  rvw  reasons.. 


^.    liE  EARf^  HONEY,  THROUGH  IJORK.       '.  , 

5.  Jobs  wxKE  sq-iool  iM>oRTAffr, 

6.  People  learn  to  do  (special)  jobs. 


J  3.        OgCUPATTOilHS  A'JOB.flMlQl  OF  THE  FOLLa/ING  ALSO  l€Af^S 


"occupATia'jV  '  (Check  o.ily  one.) 
The  wrld  of  vwrk 


A  type  of  work  h 

LdTS  of  \roRKER3 


A,  Bo  you  think  it  is  good  to'^wrk?  .  (Circle  o'riEj  H 


i3raw  a  lin^'to  the  tool  or  symbol  v/hich  best  matches  each  yoRKERi^^gw:  ■ 


4- 


School  Janitor 


PoLICBWi 


Taxi  Driver 


Fireman 


School  Bus  Driver 


■  PosTr^^l  I 


School  Secretary 


MlLKf^ 
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.ERIC 


1.  ^  ^' 


A  MILKf'tA,N  S  JOB  IS  TO  DEUVER^MILK  TO  HOMES ■>  BeSIDE  THAT  STATBIErJT  ' 
BELOW  IS  A  aCCK  MARK.  ClELL  \mj.  THE  OTHER  WORKERS  DC  BY  CQ'-IPLETING 
EACH  STATEM&'fT  WITH  A  CHECK  f^K, )  .  ^  '     - '    •  . 

A  milkman's  job  is  to  

/ 


 l_  FIX  PUTS, 

  DELIVER  MAIL, 

nZ_  DELIVER  MILKTOiiOfCS. 


A  TAXI  driver's  job  IS  TO 


A  POLICB'lAiN's  JOB^'IS'TO  , 


I  I  I  I  I  > 


I  I  I  t  I 


I 


  make  people  well,- 

  carry  people -across  jowl, 

.    Teach  children, 


TRAIN  Af^If-IALS.  ' 
•pKE  BREAD. 
DIRECT  TRAFFIC, 


A  POSTM/V^'S  JOB  IS  TO   ,   CLEAN  HOUSE, 

"  '     ■        "  .     DELIVER  MAIL, 


HELP  SICK  PEOPLE,. 


A^IREMA-^sKjQB  IS-t^- 'C'-^  •  "V^   L-VW^OUT.F'IRE'S,'^.  -  ^ 

.  ■   ••  FIXfC,^RS, 


:  Buib  HtiisEs, 
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STUDENT  REACTION  FOI^^ 
Grade  2 


'A 


1. 


CoQEEimOii  IS  THE  SmE  AS  TEAr4IORK.  VhI^  OF  THE  F^LLaWIHG  ALSO 
ME>JS  COOPERATION?    (QlECK  ONLY  ONE.)       ^  •} 


Working 'ALONE 
Working  together 


WORKING  FOR  SOMEONE 


2.    A.MILMi  SaWIMES  WORKS  11^  THE  AREA  AROUi©  YOUR  SGIOOL.  bELOi'h 
THERE 'IS  A  QIECK  MARK  BESIDE  THE  MrLKiHVI.    (USE  QIECKS  TO  Slia-; 
WHAT  OTHER  l.'ORKERS  YOU  COULD  FIND  ViORKING  HEAR  YOUR  SCHOOL.) 

  PoSTf'V\!N|    FiRBWJ    FaRICR 

  ASTRONAU^  ^<Z^  MlLWlAiN  '        '  GARBAGE  COLLECTOR 


PoLica^"^ 
Judge 


  hlRBW 

MlLKflAiN  ' 

  Soldier 

  Weathermai^ 


Airplaic  pilot 
Taxi  driver 


3.    V/hIQI  picture  BELaW  IS  A  TEAM?    (CiRCLE  ONLY  OT^E.) 


i 

WhEN  IWsING  paper  chains  in  class,  you  WST  do  your  work  IN  PROPER 

order.  Nqw,  v/hat  is  .that  order?  '(Since  cm^Eciii^GSimJJls.  is 

THE  first  thing  YQU  DO,  IT  HAS  A  1  BY  IT.  TVff  A  "T  "BY  THE  BLANK 
THAT  IS  THE  SECa©  THING  YOU  DO  AND  SO  «!.) 


  Gluing  strips  together 

Xl\  Collecting  supplies 

J      Putting  supplies  may 

 iCleai^ing  up  mess 

;  Wting  paper  strips 

Hangh^g  paper  chains 
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ERIC 


^,    A  CARiElfTER  BELONGS  TO  A  FAf-lILY  OF  WORKERS.  ■  BeLOW,  Tl-IERE  IS  A 
CHECK  riARK  BESIDE  THE  CARPEIvrTER.    WAT  OTHER  WORKERS  LISTED  BELOW 
BELONG  to  THE   CONSTRUCTION  IRADES"  FAMIL\^  (uSE  CHECK  MARKS.) 


Doctor 

AlRPUNE  PILOT 


CARPBfTER 


lilLKfW^ 

Plumber 
Judge 


NB'/SP/^P'ER  REPORTER 

Actor 

Electrician 


5.  A  farmer  grws  foods.  BelW/  there  is  a  check  mark  beside  the 


farmer,  \Um  other  workers  listed  belo/i  also  make  or  produce 
things?  (Use  gieck  marks,)  .        '  '4 


postmai^i 
Baker 

FiRB'WJ 


FaRiMER 

Weathepj>.an 

POLICB^N 


Astronaut 

1- 

pACTORYy^'lGRKER 
MEQIAlNlICr 


BESIDE 


A  Taxi  driver  helps  people.  Below,  there  is  a  check  mark 

.  ,  ,»THE  TAXKafWER.  -liHAT- OTHER  VORKERS  LISTED  BELOV/  ALSO  HELP  PEOPLE 
BUT  DO  NOT  mVJi  OR  PRODUCE  THINGS?'  (UsE  CHECK  MARKS.) 


Fartcr 


_  Factory  vwrker 
_  Waitress 
Telephone  operator 
t/vci  driver 


Ij  Telephone  repai 


^  Cab.ineti^ker 
_  Janitor  *  • 


4  * 
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33/' 


STUDENT -REACTION  F0R?1 


Grade  3 

jiVERYa€  HAS  S0f-1E  GOOD  QUALITIES.    \Mmi  MUST  HAVE  ^V^NY  GOOD 
QUALITIES,    IiM  EACH  STORY  BELW'//  A  CERTAIN'  V/ORKER  DUALITY"  IS  ♦ 
DISPLAYED.    I  HERE  ISJa  OUESTjON  AT  THE  B-ID- OF  EACH  STORY.  ReAD 
EAQi  STOR^AIID  PUT  A  QHECK  MARK  UNDER   YES"  0\i  "ijO."   ThIS  WILL 


TELL  YOUR'Tv^ACiER  IF  YOU  UNDERSTAND 


IS:  NO 


EACH  VWRKER  QUALITY. 


Mary's  teaqier  gives  spelling  HOf^'e/oRK.*  I1^\ry  cof-iEs 

TO  SCHOOL  THE  mj  DAY;  Af^D  TELLS  THE  TEAQCR,  "I'  ' 
FORGOT  TO  DO  MY  Ha-e\'ORIC.'     Is  Mw  ACCEPTING  HER 
PART  IN  SaiOOL?'  '  '  ^ 

ThURMAIs'  FOUND  ^^}^  ON  THE  PUYGROUilD.    HiS  BEST 
^^RIEI©  TELLS  HIM  TO  KEEP  IT.    SHOULD  fHURfW  TRY 
TO  FHjD  THE  PERSOiN  \W  LOST  THE  MONEY  Afffl  GIVE  IT 
BACK?  \   ,        •     ■  t 

Judy  sm  Joe  hit  another*  boy-'  in  fun.  She  ratj  to 

THE  TEAQHER  Af^D  TOLD  4f      SnOUIdD^SHE  HAVE  GONE  TO 

'TI-IE  TEAQjER?;..'  Z 

^  '.^    ^       •  •  ^   -      ^  - 

TEAQ-IER  just  FINISHIS)  GIVING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 

mj\\  PAP£R'.  She  asked /  -"Are  there  a!IY  ouestions?" 

^  Na-HAras  RAISED.  ^I.EN  MINUTES  LATER,  MaNUEL  ASKED/ 
HhAT  DO  i-DO?"    Did  flANUEL,F0LLa7- DIRECT  IONS?  " 

jE^jER  ,IS.;/\,FJELPER  fOR  njE  Ay.  "^S^E  FORGOT  THAT  SHE 
CLEANS  THE-  TABLES  AT  LUNaH  V\ND  WENT  OUT  TO  PLAY  IN- 
STEAD OF  DOING  HER 'JOB'7  ~WA3  SHE"- DEPENDABLE? ^- .  V* 

^    S       .  .  ,  ■      .  •■ 

  _!         Lucy's  BEST  FRIEND  ASKED' TO  USE  HER.  HAiRBRUSti.'  LuCY 

,  ,  .  sm,  'NO/  W  WTtlER  SAID  . I  SHGUUKJ'T  L£T  OTHER  •  ■ 
■■  ■  ,  PEOPLE  USE  MY  BRUSH.'  "  m  LUCY  RlJSHT  NOT  TO  SHARE 
s.         HER  BRUSHwWITH  HER  BEST.FRIEND? 

Do  you  think  it  is  good' to  work?""  (Cite  'or^Ef)^  "        ^  iff  - 

Work  cAfi  be  fun  qr  soT'Ietimes, it  is  sofcryiiNid  we  hAve  to  do.  . 
Doing  math  problB'Is  is  a^forim-of  work.  BELaw,  doing  math  problems 

HAS  A  aiECK  BESIDE  IT.  ^  PUT^A  QfiCK  BESIDE  AiNYTH I NG. ELSE -LISTED 
THAT  IS 'A  FORf^  - OF  WORK.  ' 

JsZl  Doing  mTH  pROBLEf-is  .5      *  '  •.' 

  Dusting  toe  CLAssRoai  . 

  Riding  YOUR  bicycle 

./■"  ,  '84  ,    ,  •'        .       .  . 


.      .    StRAIGKTEI^IING  TIE  BOOKS;,  j 

~           Jumping  the  "jWMe  ro^e 

 ..TAp-DAIICinG',  .  *'  ,  • '  ,  ■ 


',l)USTJWG  tl^E  ERASERS 


3,;''  The' TCLEnioriE  operator  helps  people  get  TiiEiR  c^lls  through,  • 

'  BeLDI-^  there  is  A'-jaiECK'MARK  BESIDE' niE-IELEEhlO^IE  OPERATOR  HSLEi 
^  "PEOPLE  GET  THEIR  CALLS  Tl^OiJGH.    FhE  TELEPHONE ' OPER/TTOR  DOES  NOT  '„ 
..  •  Ma"kE  change, or  PUT  It]  TELEPHOilES,    AlL  THE  OTHFJ^  V/QRKERS  LISTED 
,  •  BELaW  DO  CERTAIN  JOBS,    PUT  A  QHECK  MARK  BESIDE  EACH  JdB  Ttl/tT- 
EAQ-I  iraRKER  DOES.     .  '  •   '         .  .•  -,      .  •  = 


The  TELEPi0€  OPEfWOR: 


5E., 


^        MAKES  aiA'ipE 

\/    HELPS"  P£OPLE  GET  "RIEIR  CALLS  THROUGH. 


TOTS  IN  TELEFHOMES.  . 


rItACHER-:- 


The  nev/spaper,boy: 


The  BUS'  DRiy4i?V  • 


The  TELEPHONE  REPAIRf'lW; 


I^Efff.&IIUDREN  WITn  SPELLING. 


oiREcra;  traffic 


li^LPS  a^ILDREN  build  STRONG  BODIES, 


COLLECTS  OLD  NB*/SPAPERS . , 


THROl'/S  AV^AY  GARBAGE,  , 


A' 


MAKES"  ICE  CREAM,  ,  , 
EMPTIER.  tHE  GARBAGE, 
pBEYS'TPJ\FFie^  RULES, 

/ 

VVORKS  ON  WIRE?,  '  • 
PLAIf  S  FLWERS',  . 
WAITS  ON' TABLES, 


The  factory  worker:      '          cuts  away  branches. 

-  ■ '  .        .        works  on  an  assembly-line. 

"  •    drives  people  across  town.- 


Some  workers  have  skills  and  mn-m-i  T,m  make  a  certaimjob  right  - 
FOR  TviEM,  "Since  the^ervice  station  viorker  ssu^s  qas  and-olL/  works. 

•IN  all  WEATHER/  WFAR^        I  FORM  /  Af€)  -O^AUSJiimmES./  THESE. 
STATBCNTS  BELOW  HAVE  cJiECK  MARKS  BESIDE  THB^.    IHE  SERVICE  STATION 
WORKER  DOES  NOT  GO  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN  .HIS  JOB  -AfiD  HE  DOES  NOT  PUT  IN. 
TELEPHONES.    PUT~  A_CHe6"K  BESIDE  THE  FOUR  STATEIWS  BELOW  THAT  .APPLY 
TO  EACH  OF  ffCldTHER'WORK^s'-TlCBST  -^^  -  -  , 

The  SERVICE 'STATION  WORKER  ....    GOES  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN"  - 


HIS  JOB. 
SELLS  GAS  ATnID  OIL. 
WORKS  IN  ALL  WEATHER. 
PUTS  IN  TELEPHONES. 
WEARS  A  UNIFORM. 
CLEANS  WU'IDSHIELDS. 


The  BUS  driver:  .  ,  .  *  ;  .          knows  m\  To  read  street 

-     SIGNS  IN  TOWN. 

  HELPS  PEOPLE  GET  ACROSS 

TOWN. 


n^eds  Noi  SPEC i All  driver's 

LICENSE.'  :    .  . 

jSELLS  TICKETS  OR  TOKENS, 
DRIVES  ONLY  CARS. 
CAN  MAKE  CHANGE.  ,  .• 

s 
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The  lifeguard 


MUST  HAVE  GOOD  EYESIGHT. 

READS  MAGAZINES  WHILE  ON 
DOTY. 

GOES  TO  SCHOOL  .to  LEARN-TO. 
SWIM. 

SITS  ON  TOP  OF  A  TOWER.  ' 

MUST  BE  STR0i\K5  A!©  NOT 
GET  TIRED  EASILY.:  :  . 

MUST  BE  ABLB^TC  'SWIM.' 


The-gonstrucpion  V^RKER 


"USES  special  tools  and 
equipment  in  his  \mK,  ■ 

■AUVAYS  WEARS  A  UNIFORM 
WHEN  HE  WORKS.  - 

CAN  MEASURE  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  B0ARi3S . 

IS  STRONG  m  ABLE  TO 
LIFT  HEAW  OBJECTS. 

MAY  BELONG  TO  A  "UNION." 

BUILDS  ONLY  HOUSES.    .  . 


The  newspaper  boy  ........  .    Collects  money. 

^  WiTSs'^^pRirrfs  theI:  ' 
'  ■  newspapers  he  sells.  • 

'  ■  .    delivers  nbvspapers. 

 .  ROLLS  papers  for  DELIVERY 


.  PAYS  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPERS 
.HE  SELLS. 

ALWAYS  i)RlVES  A  TRUCK. 


The  garbage  collectc«    goes  to  vwrk  early  in  the 

MORNING. 

 .  WORKS  IN  RAIN  OR  SNCW/  HOT 


%  OR^COUD. 

  DRIVES  A  CAR  IN  HIS  JOB. 

LIFTS  MANY  GARBAGE  CANS, 


HELPS  PEOPLE  GET  RID  OF 

GOES  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEART^ 
mi  TO  COLLECT  TRASH. 


The  supermarket  helper  .  ,     bakes  bread  to^sell. 


  PUCES  CMIS        bottles  ' 

ON  the  EMPTY  SHELVES. 

'_   PUTS  THE  FOOD  IN  BAGS. 

  DUSTS  m  cimis  the  dis- 

.    PLAY  shelves. 
  delivers  -eggs  to  THEr 

.-  ■  .        .  ■  store. 

 wr^ies  groceries  to  the 

.  customers '*CARS. 

Do  YOU  WANT  A  JOBAsVIEN  YOU  FINISH  SCHOOL?    (CiRCLE  ONE^)     YES.  '  1^ 

What  do  you  want  to  be?   _  ^  


'  V 


SUIDENT  REACTIOfi  FOi^ 
Grade  ^ 


9 

■  1,  People  are  DiFPERsn*.,  Sq'-ietimes  it  is  hard  for  people  v/ho  v/ork 

TO 'GET  ALaiG  mTH  EAOI  OTHER.    HaYBE  THEY  DO  f«DT  UitDERSTAf®  THE 
-  DIFFERBiCES  lii  PEOPLE.    Do  YOU?    Ill  EkC\  STORY  B£La.7,  THERE  IS  A 
QUESTia-l  ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  III  IT.    f'.NSV/E§  THE  OUESTiaJS  BY  CIRCLIiiG 

Ti^E  iw^  OF  oiiE  rcRsa^  m  each  story-  / 
(Circle 'o>je.)- 


Ja^^E         ^KrY,  A  riB-/  STUDBfT.AT  SQOOL,  BITERED  THE 

THE  FIRST^TIF£.    SjIG  VWRE  A  BRi\CE  .Oil  HER  LEG 

^lARY 

Susan  ..w.        — ..  ..  —  , —  . 

I'iHICH  GIRL  BEST  ACCEPTS  TfS  DIFFER5NCES  Iir  PEOPLEr 

David      kih  kos/ed  to  BRYAiLFRai  i^ea,  He  \<'alked  iifro  t\\e 

CLASSROai  AIRD  SAID/  "f^iOOD  f-K)R:H[)G  f'OST  KlfID  TEACHER, 

Jack     i  I  f-toFE  you  rested  well,"  Jack  thought  this  was 

'  Fu:-,w  AJ®  l^ug;h£D  out.  loud  at  Km.  /^fter  jhiS/  mm 
Kim  4      WAS  very  quiet.  DuriiX  recess /"david  ASKsaKiM  if 

he  VfOULD  LIKE  TO  LE\R.W  TO  PL/\Y  KICKB/\LL.  IcIICH 

•sTUDarr  best  accepts  the  differb^ces  in  people? 
Jan        The  teaqier  asked  three  stidb^ts  to  go  to  w£.  board 

To  V.'ORK  FtULTIPLICATiai  PROBLB-IS,   tlARY  A^®  JOHN 

Jairi  .     v/orked  their  problem  ouickly.  Ja^-j  could  hot  vbrk  her 

PR0BLB4  m  JOHTI  m  THE  OTHER  BOYS  GIGGLED..  i1^RY 

Mary      \w  over  m  -explmhed  HOd  Jan  should  v/qrk  the  pr(b- 

^           ^           ^                      LB-1.             ST^DBH'  BEST  ACCEPTS  TrlE  DIFFERBICES  IN 
.      ^    ,  »f  .  ^  .   4^  ._PEOpy£?--.    -V  ^V-;    -i'.-  »--r-^—  ^  r  ^s~y 

•  ■  ^'S^ 

SinCE  SCiOOL  BEGAN  THIS  YEAR/  SaLLY  HAD  WAYimf  TO  BE 

FRiEi©3  WITH  Susie.  Because  S.ally  s  skin  was  a  dif- 

SaLLY        FERB^fT  COLOR,  SUSIE  DID  [IOT  LIKE  HER.    SaLLY  S  FEEL- 
INGS V/ERE  HURT,    P/Vt  BWOYED  TWE  SmE  G/^-ES  AS  SALLY 

Susie      ai©  the  coloi^  Sally's  skin  did  mi  i-we  m  dif-  . . 

FERBICE  TO  P«  Pa/I  INVITED  SaLLY  TO  PUY  WITH  HER  • 
AT  RECESS.    IfcftcH *G I RL  BEST  ACCEPTS  THE  DIFFERBCES  - 

in  people?    ^"  . 
Bob        Randy  had  au'/ays-beb*!  best  fribds  with  Sa:^  "aici  Bob. 

•   .      In  THE  middle  of  the  year,  RAi'©Y  S  father  BECA/€  ILL 
RaIOY        at©  HAD  TO  QUIT  l^RKi    HiS  FAMILY*  WAS  FORCED  TO  SELL 
THEIR  mUSE  ANB  MOVE  TO  A  SECTIOfJ  OF  TMI  VWERE  THE 

Sam       rei^t  v/as  very  qieap.  :b/,  every  TI^E  ikoY  invites, 

SAf4_T0  COflE.Q.VER/  HE  FINDS  AN  EXCUSE  NOT  TO  GO.  tJOB 
STILL  ENJOYS  GCrniG' TO  PnANDY'S- HOUSE.  ViHICH  BOY  BEST 
ACCEPTS  THB>DIFFERB1CES  IN  PEOPLE?  . 
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I '  SincE  THE  posvm  helps  people  get  their  mil  by  deuivsrihq  i:£TTEp?. 

AMD  PACKAGES  A?©  PICKI;.'G  UP  CUT-GOH^'G  f-1AIL/  THESE  STATBBITS  BELO,'{ 
HAVE  aiECK  MARKS  BESIDE  THEf-1.'  I  HE  POSTMAIl  DOES  NOT -PUT  STA/'iPS  Of  J 
THE-  MAIL  N-ID  HE  DOES  liOT  SEAL  THE  EflVELOPES.    EAa^  OF  THE  OTHER 
V/ORKERS  LISTED  BELGI  DOES  CERTAIN  JOBS.    VUT  A  QIECK  BESIDE  EAQi 
JOB  EACH  OF  Tile  OTtlER '\/ORKERS  DO. 


The  posTMrVi 


'  JS^ 


delivers  letters  A^JD 
.  PACKAGES. 


  SEALS  "TIC  BlVELOPES  r 

\/  "picks  up  OUT-GOINCH^It. 
  PUTS  STA/TS  OfJ  THE  miU 


^  The 


SHERIFF  .11..   


DRIVES' A  CAR. 
PROTECTS  TOE  PEOPLE. 
SEES  THAT  Ui'lS  ARE  CBEi'ED. 
V/EAJRS  A  BADGE-.' 


TliE  FACTC^Y  ASSE^BLER  ..... 


\';ORKS  m  Ail  ASSEMBLY-LIKE. 
\s'0RKS  in  A  COAT  Af€)  JIE. 

MAY  BEL0^^G  TO  A  unm, '  • 

VWRKS  m  A  SHIFT. 


The  FISHERMAfi  


The  GRQCERYMAt'J  .....  r  "...  . 
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mm  HIS  NETS. 
BEGINS  HIS  DAY  EARLY« 


•1  r 


_  CLEAT^S  HIS  BOAT. 

KEEPS  ALL  TH%FISH  HE 
""•■•'^CATCHES, 


PtfTS/f^D  IN  BAGS. 

KEEPS:£R0CERIES  ON  THE 
SHELVE^*,  ; 


ORDERS  THE.^ST0CK. 
SELLS  CARS.  " 


4 


53 


^    '     .  The  mmR  .......... 


FEEDS  CWS,, 
BRANDS  CATTLE, 
RAISES  COTTON, 
FIXES  FEfCES. 


3,    A  V/AITRESS  V/QRKS  IN  A  RESTAURATfT,    SitJCE  A  COOK.  A  DISiU'/ASHER, 
AilD  A  l.'AITER  ALSO  \IORK  IN  A  RESTAURA^^'/  THEY  HAVE  CHECK  fi^RKS 
'BESII^E  I;12:l.i3ELa-;,    (A  DBfTIST  DOES  [JOT  TORK  III  A  RESTAaR.W  AND    \~  - 

'NEITHER-DOES  AN  -a.ECTRICIA.N.  /""UfOtR  EAafOF* Ti IE  "OTl-IER-  STAT-34QrrS  :  

BELa//  PLfT  A  GlECK  Ifl  TtlE  SPACE  BESIDE  THE  VWRKERS  'aWOSE  JOBS  ARE  • 
RELATED  TO  THE  ONE  IN  E/\CH  SBITBICE, 


A  WAITRESS  V.ORKS  iri  A  RESTAUR-W, 
\/  CoOK 

Dis;-iv-/ASHER 

  Dentist 

  Electrician 

'     \/  Waiter 

A  ba;)ker  deals  wiTri  ime{, 

 CASfllER  AT  THE  raVIE  ■ 

  Lifeguard 

  Grocery  sTa^E  cmecklr 

llZZt^'^SoOi  cfaT  ^  ~ 
  FiREiw  ■ 

A  L0tX3  DISTAiXE  TRUCK  DRIVER 
TRAVELS  FRQ'i  OiNE  PLACE  TO  • 
ANOTHER,  , 

 1_  BUS  DRIVER 

  Delivery  pm     ;  » 

•  i_  Taxi  driver* 

  AlRPU\f€  PILOT 

'         Train  engineer  ■ 
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a  ^arpb.ter  helps  build  houses, 

  House  paiitter 

 -  DoaoR 

  Plui-ber 

■    ■   AiRPLAjNE  PILOT 

=  ■   Secretary 

a  teagier  vwrks  at  school, 

  Fartcr 

  Jathtor- 

  Librarian 

Cafeteria  WLOYEE 

,  ^  Truck  driver 

> 

.A  GARBAGE  COLLECTOR  V.-ORKS  FOR  . 
THE  CITY, 

  BAtJKER 

 Kayor 

  Barber 

;    I'IaTER  fCTER  reader  ' 

■  ■  HoUSE^il-fTER'^  ' 


ERIC 


^.  Since  the  koving  m\  probably  learned  to  read  a 'map  and  jo  read  road  signs 

■  AT-  Sa-IOOL,  THIS  STATEMEiTT  HAS  A  aiECK^  MARK  BESIDE  IT.    (He  PROBABLY  DID  l^OT 
LEARN  TO  -LIFT  HEAVY  OBJECTS  OR  TO  USE  CAR^  IN  PACKING  FURi^ITURE  AT  saWL, 

Neither  did  he  leartj  at  school  to  h^lp  people  vcne  the  things  THEr'a-is^  or 

TO  COVER  FURNITURE  WITH  THICK  PADS,)    ThERE  ARE  SEVERAL  OTHER  V/ORKERS 
LISTEli  BELOW."  \}iidER  EACH  ARE  SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THEIR  WORK.    PlACE  A  CHECK 
BESIDE  THE  SKILLS  EAa^  WORKER  PROBABLY  LEARNED  AT  SCHOOL. 


The  f'bviNG  l^mr 

LiFTS  HEAVY  OBdECTS-  ; 
R'EADS  A  MAP.  AND  ROAD  SIGNS 
USES  CARE  IN  PACKING  FURNITURE 


HELPS  PEOPLE  MOVE  THE  THINGS 
TT^^Y  a/N 


The  Secretary  r 

  TELLS  HER  BOSS  \WT  TO  DO 


COVERS  FURNITURE  WITH  THICK  * 
PADS 


The  Gas  STATioi'J  VbRKER; 


  USES  GOOD  MANNERS  V/HBJ  ANSWER- 
ING THE- TELEPHONE 

■   USES  A  CASH-;REGISTER 

^        .PUNCTUATES  LETTERS  FCR  HER  BOSS 

  SPELLS  V^ORDS  CORRECTLY  V/HEN  • 

TYPING  LETTERS 

The  CQNSTRUCTiffl  Worker; 


MAKES  change 

FILLS  OUT  TICKETS-  FOR  CUSTOMERS 

TAKES  PICTURES  OF  CUSTOMERS 

.  \  . 

READS "Tl-IE- NUMBERS.  O.N.THE  GASO"  ' 
LINE  ?\W 

HELPS  P^OPLI'GET  RID  OF  TRASH 


•■MEASURES  Sf<V\LL  BOARDS  Af©  LARGE 
'BOARDS  A     -  . 

BAKES  bread"  ' 

CUTS  PIECES  OF  LUMBER  AT  DIF-  ' 
'  FERENT  AiNGLES     *  . 

GIVES  FIRST-AID  • 

FIGURES  THE  COST  OF  HIS  - 
MATERIALS 


The  Baker; 


'The  TELEPHajE  Operator: 


USES  FRACTIOf>lS  IN  MAKING 
recipes'  SMALLER  OR  LARGER 

USES  A  MAP  TO  TELL  HIM  WHAT 
INGREDIE^^'S'TO  USE 

USES  LOTS  OF  FLOUR  ATO  SUGAR 

STARTS  HIS  JOB  VERY  EARLY  IN 
THE  DAY  ■     •    -  - ,  . 

USES  TIME  m  TEMP.EftATURE 
WHBvl  BAKING  HIS  PRODUCTS 


USES  GOOD  MAfvlNERS  IN  HANDLING 
CALLS  \ 

CAN  REf^B^ER  NUMBERS  EASILY 

MAKES  TELEPHONES  RING 

SAYS  HER  V/ORDS  'sLa/LY  AND 
•CLEARLY 

SPEAKS  IN  A  FRIENDLY  m 
PREtTY  Ta€  •  ^ 
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5.  People  should  choose  ai^id  prepare  for  their  life  s  work.  Choosing 
•    the  occupation  tfiat  is  right  for  yqu  means  follo-zing  a  plan.  rrom 

the  list  of  ideas  belttv/  check  the  five  wiqh  are  mst  important  . 

in  selecting  a  career. 

  Learn  ABOUT- MANY  KINDS  OF  WORK. 

  Take  qnly  the  advice  of  your  frib€)s, 

:  ._  Fol5)1'/  in  your  FATHER'S  OR  MOTHER'S  FOOTSTEPS.  *  ' 

 :  Set  sof-iE  career  goals  for  yourself. 

  6et  to  moi'i  yourself  and  find  out  v/hat  you  do  best, 

  Let  your  PARB-irs  choose  a  career  for  you. 


If  several  xcupations  htterest  yoU/  FI[^^D  out  as  much 

as  you  CAiN  about  EACH  0!€.  . 

depb'fi)  on  someoi^e  else  to  offer  you  a  career. 
Assume  you  will  find  a  job  later  in  life.  . 

i 

Develop  some  hobbies  and  fii€)  out  vthat  ufTERESTS -you 

HAVE  mD  S-mi  YOU  BiJOY. 


«  I- 
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STUDEl^  REACTION  FOm 

Grade  5  -^'^  • 

1.  Everybody  has  feelings  about  work.  If  you  agree  with. these  sTAtEME^^'s 

ABOUT  KQRK/  PUT  A  CHECK  IN  THE  SPACE  UI^IDER  THE  YES   COLUMN.    If  YOU 
DO  NOT  AGREE  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  STATEMENTS,  PUT  A  CHECK  IN  "THE  SPACE 
UNDER  THE   NO   COLUMN.  •     '  .x 

-  m  m-        ;      .  - 

werested  in  some" type  of' work-, 

    Choosing  a  career  al\ws  causes  people  to-be.  unhappy.  - 

    Certain  jobs  can  be  done  only  in  certain  puces; 

    There  are  many  kinds  of  work.  .  ^  , 

'  "*  ^ 

    Certain  jobs  must'  be  done  by  people  with  certain  skills 

"AND  know-how.  '  -        ■  ■ 

_          Lack  of  knowledge  about  mai^^y' kinds  of  wrk  helps  people 

TO  choose  THE  ONE  JOB  they  WA^^■,        -  ; 

'  2,  Jobs  are  filled  by  people  with  certain  skills,  knowledge, „ and  atti- 
tudes. Pretend  you  are  the  persq-i  in  each  story  below.  A  question  . 

FOLLtt'/S  each.  STORY.  .ANSWER  THE  QUESTION  BY  CIRCLING  THE  ONE  JOB  • 
LISTED  UNDER  THE  STORY  WHICH  BEST  SUITS  THAT  PEI^SON. 

'J 


You  ARE  Susie  Strong,:  You  are  a  good  student  in  school'»and  make 

^^.jm)  grades-- IN  SQIEiNCE.    YOU  THINK  HEALTH, education       IMPORTANT.  YoU 
|¥f^E  someday  to  get  a  job  WHERE  YOU  CAliT  USE  YOUR  K^Ja'fl_ED<3EIt)F  SCIENCE  T 
AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION.    YoU  LIKE  THE  IDEA  OF  WEARIK'G  A  UNIFORM  TO  WORKi 

■You  ALSO  PLAI^TO  GO  TO  COLLEGE  FOR  AT  LEAST  2  YEARS.    FoR  VfllCH  JOB  ■ 

•ARE  YOU  BEST  SUITED?-  (Circle  ONLY  ONE.) 

Beautician    'Cook   Dental  .    Nb-zspaperAd   Mechanic  '  Secretary 
^  hygienist  Salesman 

You  ARE  Charles  Stover,'  You  are  a  high  school  .senior  and  are  on 
the  yearbook  staff.  You  e^woy  journalism  and  make-  a  s  in  it.  You 
have  a  lot  of  contact  with  business  people.  You  are  not  really 
interested  in  going  to  college  and  think  you  can.prob.ably  get  a  sales 
■type  job  if  you  try*  For  wkh  job  are  you  best  suited?,  (CmcLE  ,^  ^ 
only  one.)  /        ^       ~  ^ 

Beautician  "  Cook   DEifTAL       NB'is^APER  Ad   ['Iechanic^"  Secretary 
c         Hygienist     Salesman,  •  . 
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You  ARE  Pete  Rogers.  "  You  like  to  do  things  with  your  hands,  You 
have  taken  several  courses  in  high  school  mere  you  have  learned  some 
hand  skills.  your  father  tt'/ns  a  restaurant  ai€)  som^imes  yol>help  him 
vin  the  kitchen.  you  like  to  work  with  the  chef  and  are  thinking  of 
•taking  some  special  training  in  food  service".  fcr  which  job  are  you 
be^t  suited?  (circle.only  one.)  ' 

Bealttician   Cook   Dental      Nb'/spaper  Ad   Mechainiic   Secretary  • 

-HYGtENIST-^  "SaL€SMAN  -     •  . 


 You  ARE  f'l^RIA  RiOS.    YoU  ARE  VERY  .POPULAR  AT  SCHOOL  AND'WHEN 

TITB^E  is  a  SCHOOL  D,ANCE'/  ALL  THE  GIRLS  ASK  YOU  Tt)  HELP  THEM  WITH  THEIR 
MAKE-4JP  AND  HAIR-DOS.    YoU  WANT  TO  START  TO  BEAUTY  COLLEGE  AFTER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATION.    YoUR  MOTHER  THINKS  YOU  GET  ALONG  WELL  WITH  PEOPLE. 

For  WHICH  job  are  you  best  suited?  1 (Circle  only  one.) 

Beautician-  Cook   Dental      Nb-^^paper  Ad   ffecHANic  "  Secretary 

HYGitNisT    ■  Salesman-"  i 

You  ARE  Joe  Carter.  You  have  finished  high  school  and  plan  to 
go  to  a  2-year  technical  schxl.  there.  .you  can  becqme4  skilled 
tradesman.  You  like  to  take  things  apart  and  put  them  back  together. 
As  A  Young  boy.  you  fixed  all  the-bicycles  in  your  neighborhood.  For 

which  JOB  ARE  YOU  BEST  suited?    (CiRCLE  ONLY  ONE.) 

Beaih'ician    Cook   DE.mL.      Newspaper  Ad   MechatnIic   Secretary  ■ 

-Iygienist  Salesman 


You  ARE  KATHY-SMITff.    YoU  HORE  TO  GO  TO  WORK  IN  AN  OFFICE  AFTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION;    YoU  m  NEAT.  ATTRACTIVE,  'AND  LI,KE  TO  BE  ° 
^-  .?e5pCE >  Y5U^ lIke'  ti'PINS  -and  rilim  and  YOURtTEACHERS" THINK- 

you  are  a  polite  and  orderly-type  person.  you  are  planning  to  go  to 
a  business  school  for  a  year.  for  which  job  are  you  best  suited? 
(Circle  only  one.)  * 

Beai/tician   Cook   Dental-     Newspaf6?  Ad   Mechanic  Secretary 

Hygietjist  Salesman 

3.    We  MUST  all  learn  TO' make  WISE  DECISIONS  AND  CHOICES.    IF  YOU  DECIDE 
TO  GO  TO  THE  MDV IE' ON  FRIDAY  NIGHT  INStEAD  OF  SATURDAY  NIGHT.  YOU  ' 
HAVE  MADE'A  CHOICE.-  EaCH  TIME  YOU  MARE  THIS  'KIND  OF  DECISION.  YpU 
-    FOLLOW  A.MErn'AL-PLAN.    IN  MAKING  WISE  CHOICES.  YOU  FIRST  STUDY  THE.: 
■   'PROBLEM  TO  SEE  WHAT  MAKES  IT  A  PftOBtEM".    (The  STATEMENT  AT  THE  TOP 
'  OF  THE  NE)CT  PAGE  ^HAS  A  "1  BY  IT 'BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  FIRST  STEP  OF 
_  -THAT  MBfTAL  PLAN.    Pl/T  A  .  2  BY  TF^- BLANK  THAT  IS  THE 'SECOND  THING 
■'*^YOU'm-Af#-S0-2eN»-WHfeN-mKIWe-A*W^  V:     .  -  i        '  * 
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^           Accept  what^ppens  because  of  your  choice. 

  Ask^ YOURSELF/  "WHAT  CHOICES  DO  I  HAVE?" 

Study  "We  problem  to  see. what  makes  it  a  problem, 
IIake  a  decision.  •  . 


V,    Ask  YOURSELF/  - "What  will  harpen  if  I  make  the  wrong 

r  --j,ghok£?!'„  .    _  .   '  ■ 

^.  .  [^bsT^  BOYS-ANB-  GJRLS-LIKE  to  DOTERTAIN  things  rN  THEIR  ipARETfrc.- 

This  is  called  a' hobby.  Hobbies  can  help  you  develop  skills -AhD 

'  •     irfTERESIS  THAT  LEAD  TO  JOBS  LATER  .IN  LIFE.    (HaVMS  A  SKILL  MEANS 
THAT  YOU  CAN  DO  SOMETHING  WITH  YOUR  HAf^iDS  OR  BODY.  Myiim  AM  ■ 
INTEREST  MEANS  THAT  YOU' LIKE  OR  E^UOY  SOMETHING.)    FroM-THE  LIST 
•     BELW/  SEE  "IR  YOU  CAN  TELL  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  A  SKILL  AfC)  AN  INTEREST. 

Beside, EACH  ^TATEMEhfT/  purm-  S"  if  it  is  a  skill  and  put^aN  1 
'    IF.  ii;  IS  AN-  interest.       ,  ^ 

r 

'"^        ^     You  PLAY  BASBALL^WELL, 

 You  CAN  itEPAI'R- BICYCLES.  ^      .  . 

V    r          "You,  ENJOY  RIDJNG  HORSES.         '  '  ' 


^OU'c/\N  QUICKLY  THREAD  YOUR  MOTHER'S  SBV I NG  MACHINE 
""YouViKE  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS.  •  '  .  / 


'  -You  MAKE  DELICIOUS  BRa^NIES. . 
You  ENJOY  REAd4g  STOR.IES  ABOUT  ANimLS. 


'^^^.-Zj  ■  ^-.r; -  1.  .^yolLENJaY  WATCHING  FQOBALL  GAMES -0^  TELEVISION. 


JL  You  CAN  TAP-DANC^Tp  MUSIC. 
.^YOU  ARE  ABLE  I'O  STYLE  HA  I  R>^ 


5.  Many  hobbies  can  lead  fo  careers  later  in  life.  What  kind  6f  worker 

MI-GHT  K)f?E  MADE  EACH*  STATEMEIff  BELOW?'  MaTCH  EACH  WORKER  FI^OM  THE 
*  V  '   »  '-./'k:IST-BELO\jf  WIXy  THE  STATEMENTS  BY  WRITING  THfe  OCCUPATION  OF  THE* 

■    worker  in^the  space  provided  b£side  each  statement;  ^  * 

Postal  Clerk  . '  '       Sports  Writer  .•  Beautician 
^Efi^  Jockey  *v      t-''-*  B^ertainer'        •  Librarian 

.  -      "When  I  was  yoOnG/  my  hobby  was: reading." 


EN  I  WAS  YOUNG*  MY  HO^BY  WA6"  GOliLECTI  NG  h 
STAMPS."  ^ 
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COPX  MMIABU 


"When  I  was  yoGng/  my  hobby  wa3  collecting. 

PICTURES  OF  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR  STYLES^. 

"l^HEN  I  WAS;YbUNG/  MY  HOBBY  WAS-COLLECTING 
RECORDS,"- 

"When  I  was  young,  m  hobby'was  tap-dancing 

AND  SINGING." v 


  "When  I  'Was' young,  i-iy  |obby  was  puyinhb 

,         -  ^-  "BAStBALL  AND-FOOTBALL.^..  . 

"Br  "HaVE^YOU  developed  any  special  skills  and  INTEf^ESTS  AT  SCHOOL  THIS 

YEAR?-  (Circle  one.)  . 


--1/ 

These  are  m  special 

SKILLS  AND  INTERESTS; 

fV  special  skills  AND 
INTERESTS  COULD  LEAD 
TO  THESE  OCCUPATIONS  ^ 
LATER  IN  life: 

I  AM  INTERESTED  IN 
KI^IOWING  MORE  ABOUT 
THESE  occupations; 

1. 

1. 

T. 

.9. 

9. 

2. 

3.  - 

• 

9.  \ 

o 
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PREFACE 

The  teacher  reference  entitJLed  Junior  High  Skill  Activities  in. 
Agriculture  is  composed  of  individual  skill  sheets  relating  to  the 
major  areas  of  agriculture.    The  purpose  of  the  skill  sheets  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  ideas  for  student  "hands-op"  projects.  The 
junior  high  agriculture  program  is  a  part  of  the  student's  caiireer  7 
exploration  and  a  chance  for  the  studeht  to  determine  ^f  there  is 
a  career  in  agriculture  for  him.    Hopefully  these  skill  sheets  will 
assist  the  teacher  and  student  in  accomplishir^  this  go^.- 

It    is  not  expec^etj  that  a  teacher  will  make  use  of  ali  the  skill 
sheets  provided  or  even  all  the  areas  included.    This  would  depend 
oxi  the  length  of  the  teacher's  junior  high  program  and  the  needs 
of  his^^^stc^nts.    This  booklet  is  designed  to  *allow  the  teacher 
to  remove  those  skill  sheets, of  in1;erest  and  place  them   with  the 
respective  unit  of  instruction.    The  skill  ^^heets  can  be  duplicated 
and  used  as  individual  or  group  projects.  '  A  part  of *  each  skill  sheet 
is  an  evaluation  rating'  for  use  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  ^itudent 
to  evaluate  the  project. 


,Put#T??rf^»r)-    BBT  COPY  AWIIRBIE 


!•    CONTESTS  AND  ACTlVITfES  CONDOCTED  BY  DISTRICT  AND/OR  STATE  AND/OR 
NATitoEl  P.P.A.  ASSOCIATIONS..  ' 

1  Public  Speaking 

2  Freshman  Public  Speaking  ^ 

3  Essay  Contest  .  "  :  " 

4  In5)roii5>tu  Speaking  *        ^  . 

5  Creed  Contest 

6  Improving  Agrictilture  and  Leadership 

7  Scrapbook  Contest  -  , 

8  Chapter  Meeting  Contest 

9  Exhibit  Contest  ^     \  . 

10  Co-operativB  A\*ard  Contest  h  ^ 

11  Talent  Contest  ,  ^  ^ 

12  Production  Agriculture  Demonstrations  ^ 

13  Agriculture  Mechanics.  Demonstrations 

14  Agriculture  Sales  Demonstrations 

15  Leadership  Award 

16  State  emd  National  Chapter  Activities 

17  Hdosier  Parmer  Degree  .  ^ 

18  Crop  Proficiency 
^19  Dairy  Proficiency 

20  Poultry  Proficiency 

21  Porest  Management  Proficiency  .  * 

22  Soil,  Water  and  Air  Management  Proficiency 
.23  Home  Inqprtfvement  Proficiency        .  ' 

^Agriculture  Electrification  Proficiency 

-25  OrniS^I^  HOTticulture- Proficiency        .  -       ;  \ 

26  Agricultinre  Mechanics  Proficiency      |  , 

27  Beef  Production  Proficiency  '  ^  , 

28  Sheep  Prodoictipn  ,Prof iciency  *^ 

29  Swine  Production  Prof iciency 

30  Placement  in  Processing  Proficiency 

31  Placement  in  Agriculture  Production  Proficiency 

32  Placement  in  Sales  and  Service  Prof  iciency  , 

33  fish  and  Wildlife  Mana^ranent  Proficiency 

34  PiTofipiency  Award  in  Agri-Business  ♦ 

35  State  Chapter  Contest  Report  .  : 

36  Annual  M«n6ership  Rejport 

37  Annual  Chapter  Report  '  \ 

38  Chapter  Program  of  Work  (For  following  calendar  year)  " 
|9  American  Parmer  Degree 

40  Paunn  Safety  Contest  ^ 

41  state  P*.F.A^  Beuid I  »  -^r--      •     /         ^  ^ 

42  State^P^F.Av;vCho3nis  . 

43  National  P.P. A.  Band 
44^Nlfi6nal  P.P.A.  Chorus  .  / 

45  €hapter  Star  Paraer. Award 

46  Application  to  be'^  State  P«F«A.  Officer 

47  Charter  Application  (New  Chapters)* 

48  Educational  Exchange  Program 

49  Building  Our  Americem  Coimnunities  Contest 

50  Tractor  Trouble  Shooting  Contest  ^ 


51  Small  ^tood  Project  Exhibit  ' 

52  advanced  Wood  Project  Exhibit 

53  Welding  Skills  -  Freshmen/Sophomore 

54  Welding  Skills  -  Juxiior/Seniojik  , 

55  Advanced  Metal  Pro jectT  Exhibits  * 

56  Blooming  Plant  Propagation  Exhibit 

57  Indoor-Outdoor  Foliage  Plant  Propagation  Exhibit 

58  Landscape  Design  Exhibit 

59  lAndscape  Planting  Exhibit 

60  Sales  and  Service  Exhibit 
^  61  Greased  Pig  Contest 

62  Sweetheart  Contest^ — 
62^  Chapter  Secretaary's  Book  Contest 

64  Chapter  Treasurer's  Book  Contest 

65  District  Officer  Application 
^  Section  President  Application 

67  State  F.F.A.  Leadeirship'duap 

68  State  F.F.A.  Orientation ^jCamp  ^ 
,69  State  F^F.A.  Conventlgn  Usher  Parbfcipation 

70  State  F.F.A.  Convention  Courtesy  Corp  Participation 
^   71  Attendance  of  State  F.F.A.  Convention  (Off icial  Delegates) 
'  72  Attendance  of  NatiomJ.  F*F.A.  Convention 

73  ^Ch^pter  News  Letter 

74  Officer   Training  '     .      -  * 

75  District  F.F.A.  Meetings 

II.    CONteSTS  CONDUCTED  JOXNTLY  WITO  THB^COOPEI«TiVR  B)^^  SERVICE. 

1  Lemd  Judging  x    ^  -  .--'^b^^ 

2  Livestock  Judging  .  ^     -  , 

3  Crops  Judging  .  -    ,    ■  — 

'  4.  EntoiDology  Judgii^  .        «       t  ,  ^ 

5  Forestry  Judging  •'^  /  /  .    ^     ^  ' 

6  Poultrjf  aixJ  Egg  Judging   •  '  •   ,  -  . 

7  Hortictiltur^  Ju^dgiiig 
'    8  Dedxy  Judging 

9  Meat  P3coducts  D«Donstrations  ' 
JLO  Dairy  ifeods  Demonstrations^ 
ll^Pruit  and  Vegetables  peroristratibr 
12  Electric  Deinonstrations 
.  13  Flower  and  Lcundscaping*  Demonstrat 

14  Health  aiSl  Safety  Demonstrations  ^ 

15  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Demonstrations 

16  Horse  and  Pony  Demonstrations ,  ^ 

17  Animal  Science  Demonstrations 
*  18  plant  Science  Demonstrations 

19  Mechaliical  Science  ^Demonstrations 

20  General  Demonstrations  . . 

III.  OTHER  CONTESTS  FOR  P-F.A.  MEMBERS  -  . 

'  '      '     \        <■        •  « 

1  DeKa]^  Corn  Awards  ^  . 

2  DeKalb  Outstanding  feeMor  Award  ' 
\3  Punk's  304  Bushel  Challenge 

4  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  .Co--Op  Essay  Contest  ' 

5  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Cpnteist  ^ 
*  •    6  Soil  axA  Water  Conservation  Publi^  Speaking  Conljefit 


^  ■  '   .      . . 

BEST  COPY-AVWUBIE 

7  Purdu«  Invitational  tivestock  Judging  Contest 
*  8  Putdue  Horticulture  Judging  Contest 
9  Purdue  Invitational  Soil  vjudgincr  Content 

10  Purdue  Invitational  Crop  Judging  Contest 

11  Purdue  Horticulture  Demonstration  Contest 

LOCAL  CHAPTER  CONTESTSvAND  ACTIVITIES 


'1  ^T?*A'.  Meetings  t 

*  2  ^:iiapter  Star  Greenhand  Award  ^ 

3  Honorary  Chapter^  Farmer  Aweurd  . 

4  Attend  Officer  Training  Meeting  (District) 
. .  5  Young  McDonatLd  Farm  Exhibit  J  ^ 

6  Parent  and  Student  BanqpiQt  ^ 
.  7  F.F.A.  Foundation  Drive  ^  '  *  '/ 

8  F.F.A.  Test  Plots 

9  F.F,A.  Week  Promotions  ^ 

10  F«F«A.  Calendar  Project 
(Fund  Raising  Exan^les) 

11  Garden  Seed  Sales  * 
,  12  Slave  Sale 

13  Scrap  Drive 

14  Citrus  Sale    •  .  * 

15  Garden  Tractor  Pull 

16  Shop  Project  Sale 

17  Coat  Checks^ 

18  Concessions  ^ 

19  Equipment  Repair 
-  -20~MagazlQe_  Sales 

V.  more:: 

•l^Teach  »  '  •  \ 

^  2;|^acation 

3  •  ■ 

•  4 

5  . 

6  .  N 
.7  ^ 

8 

9         .  .         .  ' 

to 


This  record  b^okr'is  not  intended  to  te  a  complete'- 
treatment  of  recora  keeping,  tut  merely  an  introduction  to 
the  subject.    It^s  hoped  that  hy  using  this  record  y^odk 
the  student  wilL^ievelop  the  hahits  necessary  to  maintain 
good  records. 

This  f ook  is  designed  for  the  student  to  make  entries 
in  three  (3)  areas:     (l)  Improvement  Projects;  (^)  Earnings 
andxExpenses;  (3)  FFA  Points  (Activities)* 

.  -  Air  improvement  project  is  an  undertaking  which  Is  planned 
to  improve  the  real  estate  value  or  efficiency  of  the  home 
03^  farm. 

'  The  earnings  and  expenses  section  has  heen  designed  to 
help  show  the.  student  where  his  noneyj  comes-  from  and  how  he 
spends  it.  *  ^  • 


^  It  is  hoped  that  the  section  on  FFA  points  will  encourage 
all  > students  to  "become  active  in  their  organization.  ^ 
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SUGGESTED  JR  PFA  POINT  SYSTEM 


1.    Grades  -  6  weeks 


'2 .    Bulletin  Boards : 


3*    Pest  Contest 


k.    Work  Jacket 


A-10  points 
5  points 


B  >-  8  points 


■  Winning  team  -  10  points 

"  Top  5  in^yiduals    10  points 


5  points 


5.  Attendance 'at- Meet iiagS  '1  point  per  meeting 

6.  Citizenship  Gnade  2  points  for  a  1  ^  , 


7.    Creed  Paragraph  Memorized      5  points  pe'r^paragraph 


8.    Sales  projecta  cr\         ^  •3^points/$10  sold 


Top  15  on,  point  system  to  gq  camping  at  Indiana  PFA 
Leadership  Center  at  Chisipter*s  ^eaqpense.  < 


.  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  NO.  1 


Title  of  Project  '    ^  - 

 ^  

Dakfe      ^  Jobs  Done  '         ^  .  JIrs .  of  Labor        Cd^  v4v 


•  < 


Date  Compl/eted   ^  Done  by  Students  ^  ^ 


IMPROVEMEHT  PROJECT  NO.  2 


Title  of  Project  

Date  Jobs  Done. 


Hrs.  of  Labor  -Cost 


Date  Completed^ 


ERIC  : 


Doiie  by  Student^ 


/3  . 


*         r-vvu  "W^'i  -  •^„jM*i»y.jWfn>i»  j*(tnv*^,ii 


...  MY  RECORD  OF  EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES 


v..  Date  •     «f  '  Activity 


Am6\int  Earned 


Amoiint  Spent 

$ 




f 

\ 

-TV 

i 

— f  

1  - 

 *  

t     ,      t  J 

• 

II.  „. 

h—  

a 

\,   

TOTAL    ".  $ 


7'r'  ^ 
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MY  RECORD  OF  JR*  PFA  POINTS 

* 

Date 

■ 

.  Activity     '     *       "  . 

Points 

• 



o 

 J  _ 

* 

> 

\ 

V                                                                                                                   li  9 
}  • 

* 

• 

V 

— ^  

t  * 

•  t 

1 

1 

*         ,  JCOTAL 
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Unit:  ■  Aniinar* Science     ^  \ 

Title/  5f  Activity :    Breed  Identitication 

Method  of  Teaching:,  Plashcards  and  Scrapbook 

Objective:  -   *  . 

'l^Stud.ent  will  be  able  to  identify  70%  of  the  main  breeds  of: 
^    •    ^  Dair$^;  'Beef ,  Swine  and  Sheep  ^  •  * 

i  student  will  coniElete  a  sc'rapbook  containing  100%  of  above  breeds 
(See  attached  s^et  for  fofan  completion) 

Materials  Needed:   *        *  ^  ^ 

1  Tape         *  .  .    ♦  \ 

2  Peri*  ^  •     '  • 

3  Scissors  ;      \  \  '  '  *  ^  *  . 

4  3x5  Index  cards  *  t 

5  Breed  'form  papers         .  '  »  *  *      '  * 

6  Pictures  obtained  from  references  ,  . 

Procedure:  ,     '  \  >  , 

1  Pre-testing  by  showing  pictures  pf- breeds  to  stimulate  interest 
^         2  Divide  class  into  specfes  herd       *  »  ^  "  :       '  . 

^  ""^  'J  Allow  IS^nhSmt^s'to^Bra^istoTm  breeds  of  'that  species 

4  Each  group's  leader  reports  on  their  llWngL. 

5  Class^  supplies  additional  breeds  6f  that  ^sp^Eres^With  direction  ot 

•  teacher  >  . 

•  6  Herd  secretary  writes  the  breed  names  on  the*  board  and'  displays  sample 
picture.  Of  each  breed  *  -  ^      ^  \  ' 

7  Eich  student  complfetes  his^ breed  fprms  (see. attached  paper)   ,  ^  • 

8  Each  student  *  is  given  20  minutes  to  match  breed  ^>ictures  .with  breed 

*  name  ' .  /     *  -  - 

References :  ,        -  •  t    -      .    .  -  . 


Name- 


Species- 


BREED  JJAIffi  ^ 
Place  pictxjre  of  breed  belovl 


r 


COLCR  MARKBJGS: 


SPECIFIC  BREED  CHARACTElllSTiCS ; 


IMPCRTMCE  OF  BREED  IN  OUR  AREA: 


OTHER  COMaENTS  ABOUT  THIS  BREED: 


Less  Most  Irapdrtant 

•  1  2  3  U  5 


*^    BEST  (^}PY  AVAiLABLE 

:.m-T.:  .rnnmj .sgiemce  ^       bwi  nw 


UITLB  OF  ACTIVI!nfe  SITING.  BREED  ASSOCIATIONS- 

-l:.  

IffiTHOD  OF  TEACHING:    LEG  TURK  BISGUSSION  ON  PARTS  OF  THE  L^TER  ANlTHOW  TO  . 
 ^     ^      WRITE, A  BUSINESS  LETTER..  ROLE-PUyiNG  . 

OBJECTIVE--  Each  student  vill  be,  able  to  list  the  parts- of  a  bifeiness  letter 
and  locate  Bach  on  a  given  letter* 

Each^ student  vill  compose  and"57rit^a  business  letter  seeking* 
ixx£omat±on  and  pictujros  in  each  species  on  the  attached  pages. 

MTERIAI5  N^I^D:  Thme  paper"*,  pen,  envelopes,  stamps,  and  addresses  of  breed 
associations*       *  *  ^-  ; 

'     '  -    ^      .  .  •  ' 

lETAILED  HIOCEDDRE:  '  ^  .      ,  ' 

1  •  Stimulate  the  class  by  shovdng  colored  pictu3:*es  you  may  have  received 
by  witing  a  certain  breed  association.  Ask  them  if  they  vould  like 
,  som§  pictures  of  their  ovn^ 

2. Discuss  the  parl^s^C  a  le'tter  and  locate  them  oh  the  board. 

3«Shov  them  various  business -letters  and  have  .them  identify  the  parts. 


U.As  a" class,  compose  a  sample  letter  to  ABC  breed  association  telling 
/l^hem  about  what^you  .are  dojiig  and  re^questing  materials-  and  picturea 
about  their  breed./     -       '  : 

•  ^.  Assign  the  breeds  a* certain  number  and  let  students  draw  the  breed 

association  they  vdll*wite  by  placing  numbers  in  a  hd^m  '  '  ^  . 

6-, 'Help  students  begin  writing  their  letters.  .  s  •  .  .  - 

7.  Evaluate  their  letters  and  assign  a  grade.  Let  students  evaluate  each 
^  others  Ife-ttere^  •   •         *  '  ^    •  /  • 

.     8.  Demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  fold  a, business  letter  and  the, correct 
'    "\ .procedure  for  placing  it  in  an  envelope.  ^         "    /  " 

^  ^  .  \         >  .    '     .     \         '  y      *      ^      \-   \\  ^ 

,  9. Show  studentSK  the  co^rrect  way  to  address  envelopes  and  Ahen  allow  the 
,  students  to  address  thir  own.  Haye  th^  place  their  rettiTOsaddress  on 

*  the  envelope  corr^cftlyo  '        ;  .    -     '  '  >  '   ,  ^ 


'  /-      lO.As  students  receive  inf^c^tionj  ^let^student  show.anc^r^b^jX^^boutir.tl^ 
i^^/^  breed  iixformation  and  he  received.  ,         ^  *  \/ 


REFEEENOESr  *  v  -  '  ^  •  ' 

1.  -Breed  association  addresses'  are  attached.  t  . 

^    ,2.  Business  letters  that  .'the  AgricuLttaro  Department  iiay  Ji^ve  recived 
to  ♦show  parts -of  leWrrs  and  th^ii;  loca;bi9na  *         .^j  • 


.  ■    B  R  BE  D-  R  E  G I S  T  R  Y.  A  S  S  OC  FA  T- 


•BWINE 


•\    ^Ajnerican  Landrace  Association,  Inc. 
112is  North  Main  Street 
Culver,;  Indiana  lJ^6^n 

American  Berkshire  Association  - 
601  West  Monroe  Sti*eet  >- 
Springfield,  Illinois  6270lt 

.Chester  liJhite  Swine  Record  Association 
P.O.  228,  "  m 

RochesteS*,  Indiana  46975 

United  DurocSvdne  Jgegist^' 

Duroc  Building 
.  237-39  North  Ifonrpe        ,  ' 
.  Peoria,  Illinois  61602  ,  ^ 

^         •  ^  • 

Hampshire  Swine  Registry 

1111  Main  Street 

Peoria,  Illinois  6I606  , 

National  Hereford  Hog  Record*  Association  \j 
Norway,  Iowa  ^2318  %  . 

OIC  Svine  Breeders,  Association,  Inc# 

^•o.  Ill  c 

Greencastlei  Indiana  U6l 35 ^ 

Poland  China  Record  Association 

501  ^East/'liosey  Street 

Gftle^urg,  Illinois  61  iiOl  ^  >  . 

Red  Berkshire  SwjUie  Rec6?^-%ss.ociation 
Jiancas'ter/ KentUcIgr  ^  '  / 

^     National/^pdtted  Sviine  Record  j^pciation 
Baipbridge,iJtediari^'^^^ 

^   T^wdr%E;  Swjjae  Association  ;  , 

^^'^oute  2       .         ^  '     '  . 

Codarville,  Ohio  U531U,  •   •  '  ' 

Wessex  Saddleback  Swine  Association 
liOU)' Clinton- Avenue  -  \'  , 

:  Des  Moines, ;Iowa.  50310  ' 

^  Merican  Torkshif  e  CLtib,  !!jic*' 
1001' South  Street 
P,0.*878  % 
1    Lafayette,  Indiana  1^7902' 


DAIRY  EREEB  REGISTRY  ASSOCIATIONS 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 
Braiidon,  Vermont  0^733 


Brown  Svdss  Cattle"  Breeders  Association 
800  Pleasant  -Sttreet  * 
Beloit,  Wisconsin  ^3511' 


'i 


American  Guernsey  ^^attle  Club 
70  Main  Street         *  ^  ^  \ 

Peterborough,  New  Hampshire  ^3i;58     •  *  ^ 

'Holstein-Frdesian.  Association  of  Anerica  ' 
?•  o;  Box-* 808  ,  • 

Brattleboro,  Vermont  Q?301  . 

American  Jersey  ^Cattle  Club      :„ :  ""^ 
1521  E>  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  h320S 


[j.   BEEF  BREED  REOiSIRY  ASSOCIATIONS 


VS^."'<fosepfi/liiss^      6U^^::  ^  '  >  - 

"  Jfee£n§st^^Jfeee^r^^ 

, San/Ant6n^^^  78206         *     '  ^  /  /        -  ^  ' 

Americaa  Bra^ml.an -Breeders  Association 

lj8l5.  Gulf  |Vooway\  _  *        ,  . 

^  Hous^.^  Texas  77023,       ,  ^"  «         •  ^ 

International  Bi^aiigus'^eeders  Association     •  ! 
908  live&toQK  Exchan^^idg;'"^' '  *   \     .         i  /"^  ' 

^'Kans^  filty,  l^juri^f 02  '        -         \  ^  ^V  - 

American^  CharBr^^^g^dera  Assoc  or  *Ameidcan  Chairolais  Assod^ 
92j3  IdnCQ35':Bib0^^^^ 
Houston^^^^,^^^^^  ^    :  ' 

'  Ameiica^I^^^'^^tie^ClTib,  ina.  ' 
,  .70U  Si^^g^^^^i     ;    ,  . 
-  A^ga>Jaa^%^^^^^^       001  • 

rSant)W^^:G^t^^^  of  America,  Ina#  ' 

:  Sparfi)|^ld,  Tbwa  52336'  ^         :    .  •   ^  : 

•-^nprpBiSfegere       Association      "       ,  \ 
HereJTorcr^I^^         /  -  ;    -  ^ 

'•^cKtoas^ifcii^^  ;^  '  .  \ 


i^Srfcan  ^llcto^  Shqi^Jiqj^  'Sacisity. 
313      Qloristorie  'Avenue  ^ 
Springfield,  Missoiiri  ^^802.  -    ^  . 

American  Polled  Hereford  Association 

U700  E.  63rd  Street 

Kansas  City,  ,ilso\iri' 6U130 

^American  Polled  Shorthorn  Association 
8288  Hascall  Street 
*  Omaha,  Nebraska  681 2U 

|Led  Angtis  Association  of  America 
3275  Holdrege  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68333 

Santa  Gert3n:idis  Breeders  Intematibnal  Association 
Box  3257  ^ 
King^ville^  Texas  78363 

Merican  Scotch  Highland  Breeders  Association  , 
.Edgoaont,;  South  Dakota  57f!35'  ^ 

American  SJidrthorn  Association 

8288  Hascall  Street 

Ctaaha,  Nebraska  681 2U         JF  . 

^  ■  ■    t'     .  *  . 

Maiije-^Anjou  Soceity   ' ..  •         .  t 
..  K^as  efty*  Missouri  §ltn2 

North  .itaeidfCan  Idmousin  PoTjndatioij.  , .  . 
Ili^O  Delaware, 'street  .  ' 

Doirrer,  Colorado 

American  Sjjrimental  Association 
270  Countrj^  pSnmons  'Ro^id  ,  ■ 
,Caiy,  minjjis  6(5013  '       .  •  ^ 


f 


r 


SHEEP  BREElKREGISteY  .ASSOCIATIONS 


American  Cheviot  Sheep  Sbceity,  ixcT 
;  ,    ?•  0.  Box  5051  M^-^' 
Lafaye,tte  Hill  Pa.  19iU4i|^ 

Colxanbia  Shoep  Breeders  Association  of  America 

Bdx  2^2E  

Upper  Sandusky/  Ohio  U3^5l         '  ' 

American  Corriedale  Association,  Inc. 
Box  29c 
•  6eneca^  Illinois  6136O 

Merican  Cotswold  Record 
217  N,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  - 
Frerdont,  Ohio  li3U20 

Debouillet  Sheep  Breeders  Association 
300  So  Kentucky  Avenue 
Roswell,  Ne>?  Mexico  88201 

.  The  iteierican  and  Delaine -iferino  Record  Association 
Aleppo,  Pennsylvania  1^350 

Continental  Dorset  Club  . 
Hickory,  Pennsylvania  153UO 

iSterican  Hampshire  Sheep  Association  . 
_  .  ..Jt^iLt,  Iowa  50250  .       _     ^  ' 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders  Association 
528U  S.  Albaugh  Road 
West  Milton,  Ohio  U5383  • 

Mont^dale  Sheep  Breeders  Association,  Inc» 
'  '  .U103  North  Broadway 

'St**Lc"^5^^  Missoiari  631U7  ' 

American  Oxford  Doxto  Record  Associatioi/^.  '  ' 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan  U8827  '  ^ 

American  Panama  Registry  Association 
^Jerome,  Idaho  B3338  "      -      '  , 

/V  Aiieric.an  Raulotiillat  Sheep  Breeders.  Associatai'n^ 
Sherwood  Way .  /         •  ^  /  ~. 

.    >^^^^  ^     ;      .  .  ^ 

^   American  Shr6t>shire  Registry  Association,-  Inc. 

-  V/.  Box  678.^  .  ,  • 

-  V    ^Eafaye-lybej  Indiana  ^7902       \  .  -  V  ;  ^ 

.  >Aisierican 'Southdcfwn  Breedei:s  Association  '  '  * 
p  \   ;  212^  St  Allen.'Sy^  •  '  \ 

ti^  -.    .  State  Cc^^  ^  '  , 


WW  AVAiUBLE: 


Unit:    Anitoal  Science         ,  ; 

Title  of  Activity:    Livestock  Markets  "  x  . 

Method  of  TeachiJig:    Stnall  Groups-,  Field  Trips,  Demonstrations,  Discussion, 
V      Guest  Speaker     ^  • 

Objective:    Students  v;ill  de^jllop  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
Livestock  markets  ^  ' 


Materials  Needed: 

1  Daily  newspaper 

2  Pasteboard 

3  Marking  Pencil 

4  Local  Market 


Procedure?! 

1  Students  should  list  different  methods  of  marketing  livestock  * 
(sale  barn,  country  buying  station,  terminal  markeb,  packing  house # 
private  sale,  etc.)  ^ 

2  Students  would  be  divided  into  four  groups  with  each  group  having, 
either  swine,  dairy,  beef  or  sheep.    The.  groiips  Would  find.oiit  the 
major  method  of  marketing  their  specie3  an^  r^poi±  back^  to  t^he  class 

3  Students  woiald  develop  a  graph  on  the;3|t|a|;]^€" price. ^f or  each  species, 
showing  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market^;'     ,f  •      :  .  'o     •  ^ 

4  Students  would  tour  local  markets  /to  d^v^iopa  better  taiderstandihg 
of  marketing  facilities       ^     ,       ;^r^;.V  * 

5  Students  would  list  advantageig  and, ^<|ii^-advantageSviof  each  marketing 
m^^d  "  /       ^v^'^f  ~  '        '       '      ,     \     \.  ^ 

6  Students  would  listen  to  guebt  jspeakea^  (locetl  hog  or  cattle  buyer)* 
on  his  preparation  for  beci^iig'  a  btiye^ 


References t 


Sample  IRroblem: 


Alan  sold  3  xnatket  hogs  tot  $35*00  pejc  hundred,  with  the^^avera^e  b^iig-*' 


200  pounds 4, Hbw* much  was' his  total  t^ibg  chedc? 


20a.M|ight-  per  ^^o^'v - 
-IT^  3  T||^6f 'hogs^ 


,  .  600  Total  weight 


,  600'  pound,  total  : 
x$/35  price'  per  ^pqxind ,  , 
$  210^  00.  Total^  of  *  ho^  check 


BEST  COPY  WMIABIE' 


Name 


AGRIOULTUltB  -/ANIMAL  SCIENC3S     ;  25  pts 


MARKETING  LIVESTCX:K 


!•  Jim  sold  12  marJ^t  hogs  this  morning  for  $30.00  per  hundred 
-  they  averaged  220  pounds  each^^  Hqw.muqh^was  his  total* hog  ' 


weight,  while 
ch0ck? 


2.  Joe    Smith  sold  steers  weighing  1030  averageSidth  9  on  the  tibck.    He  said 
steers  were  selling  for  $47.50  per  cwt.    How  inufc^  was  his  check? 


3-  If  you  ^old^lS  hogs  for  $42.25  per  cwt.,  and  they  averaged  236  pounds;  ^ 
^What  would  be  the  total  hog  check?-^^  .  . 


4.  Ron  sold^l^eifers  for  $49.00  per  cwt.    ilow  much  would  his  check  be  if  he: 
marketed '21*  and  tiiey  .weighed' 835  poxmqli^^  -    '         '  - 


5.  Jerry  sold  a  load  of  cMckens  for  $38.00  per  hundred.    There  were  7500  on 
the  loaia  averaging  4.7§  pounds  each.    What  is  his  to\:al''  dheck  aniouht? 


If 


concentrate 
,  fat 

protein  - 

vitamins 

carbohyxirate 

stipplenient  ' 

rotjghage 
*  ration 
.  drug 
.  antibiotic 

fiber 

pellet 
springei^ ' 

•'meal'., 
f^ed  grains 
teace  mineral 
barrow  ^ 
gilt 
sow 
boar 
pedigree 


species 

stag 

heifer 

,  C  6]» 

■  0- 

.  bull  ^  ' 


.   BEST  COPY  AVMLABU 

SCIENCE._TERMS  v. 

farrow 


calf  ■  * 

pig 

hog 

shoat 

feeder  pig 

feedlot 

slat 

slot 

bnlk  tank  ,^ 

lagoon 

self-feed 

f arijowing  crate 

breeding  crate 

colostrum 

TGE', 

scours 

creep -feed 

castrate  .  < 


-    '  gestatlOTi"^^ 


•* 

trpjagh 

4 

.    litter  ' 

r 

herd      ,  '  -> 

A!  ' 

.semen 

7 

•  pork-  .  . 

-  -beef  .  °  r- 

lamb 

4<i 


mutton 

leg';of  mufcton 

hambiurger 

steak 
*  butter  f  ^jb  j 

ftesi^en  ,  ^ 
.  jniikiftg  parlor 
,  harvestore 

Milage 

haylage 
^manure  ^  / 

honey  w^on 

digestible  nutrient 

^  ruminant"  ^' 

afterbirth 

abortion 

sterile   >  ^ 

Infertile  ° 

.aniino  acid 
'  anesda 

bloat 

crossbreeding* 

cull 

dam  . 

s*ire     '      .  * 
finish  . 


A 


11 


vaccination 
veai^'  . 
cud 

lactation^ 
ram 
,  .."wether 
f]|ushipg 
feed  coh-^wion 
rate  of  gain  • 
heredity 
environment 
gene 

chromosome 
dominant 
recessiTO 
offspring  or  progei^r 
hatur^  selection  ^ 
lo 

♦  'herd  sire 


performance  test 
'  registration  paper 


palatable 

jpasteur^^g^ion 
/  homogenation 
r    fleece'  ^ 

'a  ^  '  '  >  ♦ 

\  hapd  breed  ' 


'  BEST  COPY  AVAllRBLt 


Uaait:    Animal  Science 
Titl6  of  Activity:    Livestock  Parts  Identification 
Method  of  Teaching:    Pin  the  Animal  Part,,  Demonstration,  Discussion 


Objective:    Each  student  will  be  able  to  identify  all  the  parts  of  beef, 
d^iry,  swine  and  sheep 

Materials  Needed: 

1  Attached  sl^eets 

2  3x5  Index  cards  ^ 

3  Plywood-3/8" 

4  White  paint 

5  Pelt- tip  pen 

*  .  6  28  cup  hooks  or  L-screws 

7  3D  finish  nails 

8  Scissors 


Procedure:  / 

1  Use  attached  shefet  as  a  jaaster;  make  a  transparency  and  project  on 
plyti7ood  *         .  ..  .. 

2  Sketch  outline  on  painted  (white  latex)  plywood 

3  SJcetch  in  dividing  areas    of  *  parts  ■         ^  • 

4  Each  student  chooses  a  3x5  card,  c^t  it  in  half,  aiid  writes  *^e  two 
parts  of  the  animal  assigned  to  that^tudeht  n  .  •  '  "  '   ^ 

5  Instructor  randomly  calls  out  animal  starts  auid  students  will  place 
their  part  at  appropriate  place  on  sk3|tch  of  animal. 

References:  ^ 


,  IBEST  COPY  RVWIABLE 

Student?  "name 

lesson;  PflT^Tis  nv  a  Mnnrnw 'rrrf  rtpit^ 


UNIT:  -  MEMAL-SeBNCE" 


ANSWER  SHEET  FCR  PifllTS  OF  A  MODERN   BEEF -STEER 


^ 1 •Muzzle  ^  . 

s 

2^Face 

3  •Forehead 

il.Poll  , 

5.Ntock 

/6,Cr(3st  of  neck 
•  > 

7. Shoulder  vein 

6 

8*Shoulder 
9#Top   of^  shoulder ' 
^  1p»  Crops' 

11.  Baclc 

12.  Loin 


y 


13  »Iioi<  edge 


lU*  mp  bone. 


l^Jlrbp 


17. Pin  "bones 
l8oTwist  . 
15. Hock  * 

20.  Quart5i«ss 

21 .  Cod 

22 .  Rear  flank 
.23. Sheath 
2ii.Ribs 

25.  Heart  "girth 

9 

26.  Foi^  flank  • 
27#Pew-  clavf*-- 
28,Knee 

29«B annon  bone 


■1 


3t*Point  of  Shoulder  - 


'•il6tTailhea&l 


32;3riaket  \  / 


■Stndont§  name  • 


lasson;  PARTS  OF  A  ^iOIERN  HOG 


UNIT?    .ANIMAL  SCIENCE 


ANSWER    SHEE1\-FQR   PARTS    OF   A  MODERN  HOG 


3,  Snout 

■  2.  E^ye^ 

3. 'Ear 

li.  Cheek 
•  * 

7o  Keck 

S^gjioulder^ 

.9»For€leg 

11>I&xee 
12,!5hank 

3|;»De>J  claw 


l5»Pastern 

t 

'  r ' 


17oFore  Flank' 


7 


lOin 


22oTe8its 


\23.She4th. 

/  ,    '    '     ■ »  '  ♦ 

^     2i|,  .  Hind  Flsmk  .^ 
/   -  25.Rtmp 
' '  '26,-Tail 


.4 


Si- 


students  name 


UNIT:     ANIIIAL  SCIENCE 


Lesson:       PARTS  OF  THE  DAIRY  C(M 


ANSWER  SHEET  FOR  THE  PARTS  OF  THE- DAIRY  60^/ 


.  i.Poil 

.  2jForehead 
3  o  Bridge  of  nose 
liM&zzle 
.  ^•Jaw  '  • 

^  6*Throat  ^  - 

J  TiShpulder  blade  . 
8  i  Point  of  shoulder 
9^  Dewlap 

10. Point  of  elbow 
11;Brisket* 
12. Chest  floor 
13,oKnee 
lU^Paatern 
. '  ,  l^.Heel 

16/ Sole.  >  ^ 

17*  Iftlk  w^lls  • 
18#  Mammary  veins 
19»  Fore'^tidder 

o 

20.  Fore  -^der  attachment 


21.  Teats 

22.  Hoof 

23.  Dew  claw 
2I4.  "Sfdtch 

■V- 

25.  Hock 

26.  Rjsar.  udder 

27.  Flank  " 

28.  Stifle 

29.  Thigh        .  ,  - 
•SO.'^Rear  udder  attachment 
.31.  Tail  '  • 

32.  Pin  bone 

33.  Tailhead'  " 
3I;.  Rump        '  ,  ' 

35.  Thurl.  * 

36.  Loin  ,  \  ' 

37  i  Barrel  '  - 

38.  Ribs  -     •  '  ■    ■ '     •,  .  ■ 

39.  - Withers    ■  ' 

'         J       -  . 
liO.  «Neck  ^  . 


student^  nane^ 


BEST  cow 


UNIT:        ANIMAL  SCIENCE 


Lesson:    PARTS  OF/'A  MOIERN  SHEEP  ■ 


1, Nostrils  ■. 
a.Mouth 
3. Face  • 
li«Eye 
5. Poll 
6«Ear 
7. Neck  , 
8 •Breast 

If 

9»Shoulder  ' 
10#Fore  slmk 
11  •C5rop3 


12 •Hoof 


Amm  SHEET  FCR  PARTS  OF  A  MOIERN.  SHEEP 

•vt  ■  • 

'  lU*Fore  flaiik 
l5»Racfe, 
l6»Underline 
17*Side 
*   ■  la.Loin 

.l9«Hip  bones 
acULeg  <£  mutton 
21 .Dock  .  ' 

22jlear  flank 
'*2'3,Rear  shank 
.   ^  2k.Tail  setting 

'  -  f2^'.  HoQk 


13«D8W  Glaws 


► 


,lllfho  I  estil 

1.  Chuck 

2.  Rib 

O.  Short  Loin 
k.  Loin  ^'d 

6.  Romd 

Short  rite  - 
8.  Brisket 
9»  Pore  shank 
^10.  Plate 

11.  Flank  . 

12.  Hind  shank' 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Cliits'  or  the  MODERN^  STEER. 


J  - 


'4. 


■'.  N    i  A 


-  .     '  V      BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Who  I  esdLe  Cuts  of  the  PORK  CARCA^SS 

1o  Boston  Butt     '        *  ^    '  •  •  ' 


,  Uiiit;    Animal  Science* 

Title  of  ^Activity^:    Feed  Samples  and  their  Characteristics. 

^Method  of  Tea^)tfng:    Collection,  Demonstration,  Show  and  Tell 

Objective:    Each  student  will' be  able  to  identify  feeds  for  Monogastric  "and 
Ruminant  animals;  being  aBj^e  t,o  distinguish  between  concentrates 
and  roughages  ♦^^"^ 

Materials  Needed:  •  ; 

'1  Feed  Prqcessj-ng  Interest  '  . 

2  Pellet^  Meal,  Crumbles 
\    3  Lab^l^*^  \  .  ^  ' 

4  Feed  Samples  ^  •  .         ,  .  * 

'  5  Vials  '     '      .  :  -  ,  .       ,  ^ 

6'  Magic  Marker 
s      7  Cigar  Box  •  4 -yf^ 

Procedure:  '  . 

1  Display  diagram  of  digestive  system  for.  rumjCnant  and  monogastric 
animal.    Have  students  identify  which  diagram  matches  a  -certain 
animal  ,  ,       .  ^  .  ,  " 

2  Using  lectures-discUssion,  explain  the  reasons  for  the  different'-  v 
feeds  for  monogastric  and  ruminant  animals 

3  Each  student  collects  one  sample  of  tuminant  and  one  sanple  of  nohr 
ruminant  feeds      ^  '  "  . 

4  Each  studeht  will,  show  and  tell  about  his  saicples-  . 

5  Each  student  will  collect  samples  of  pej^leted  fee<|,  meal,  crumbles, 
.*  and  block  structure 

^  N       6  Students  will  be  given  aT  test      matching  samples  of  feeds  with  ^ 
correct  animal  diet  *  \ 

'         -  .  ♦        .    *  ^  \       •  \ 

References :  ^  .^f  ' 

1  Local  Feed  Store  ,  " 


Rir ! 


,  Unit:    Animal  Science 
Title  of  Activi-ty:    Figviring  Gallon  Capacity  of  Water  ^anks 
Method  of  Teaching:    Aptiiai  Problems  using  Formulas  ' 

Objective:    Given  ^Ki^  formulas,  all  students  wiU  be  able^to  compute  the, 
capacity  of  round  or  circular  tanks  i/r^tan^lar  tanks,  carv^- 

»v  ^  bottom  trough,  slanting  ^ides  trough  or  Vee-sides^ trough.  Each 
student  will  have  an  understanding  of  wjiy  therevare  diffe::ences 
in  the  formulas/*  "  . 

Materi^s  Needed: 

1  Poster  board  ^  ^ 

2  Dri-Marker  set  •  ' 

.  3  Pictured  of  different  -tanks  ^  * 

.       \       .  ■  /     .  '  - 

Procedure:  \  *  ^     /  *         /  * 

1  Paste  pictures  of  different  shapes  of  tanks  on  seperate'  shegts-of 

poster  board  *  '  ^      '  ^ 

\        2  Write  formulas  on  postej?  board  sheets" 

3  Have  students  matcfi  the  foxfmula  with  the  tank 

4  Explain  how  to  figure  each  type  of  tank'' capacity  by  giving  examples  o  ^ 
of#^actual  sizes  of  tanks  or  have  students  bring  in  sizes.of- tanks 
they  have  at  home 

^  5  Assign  a  worksheet  •of  typical  problems  they  may  have  such  cis  how  many 
gallons  in  a^  20  V  diameter  pool  with' 4  •  ot  Water  .  ' 

6  Give  a  quiz.bver  each  type  of  tank  problem 


2^  . 


Ref  ej^ences :    -  '  . 

1  Anchor  -  Vet^ftary  Handbook  For  All  Livestock 


/ 


f 


1 


.  4 


ERIC 


'  9/ 


Uniti.  •> Animal  Science  ^  *  ^  -  ' 

Title  o^ctivity:    Hatching  Quail  Eggs         '  ^  ^ 

Method  of  TeAlshing:    Experimental  Testing,  Demonstration,,  Larcfe  Group 

Objective:    Students  shall  complete  a  display  by  arranging/  observing  and 
* — "NMentifying  hatching  qjiail  etfgs  - 


Materials  Needed:  ^ 

1  Incubator  with  75' watt  light  bUlb<^^  ^  ' 

2  Thepiometer  (laboratory  or  household)  ^        ^  \  . 

3  Container  for  water  *  o< 

,  4  Maj±^.ng  pen<^l   ^  ^  .  1  • 

5  Larg.e  cartoi]  •or  box        ^    ^  •  .  * 

6)  Goose  rieck  lamp  Vith  100.  watt  bulb  '  '      ^  ' 

7  Food.  /  ^  -      .       \  ' 

8  Qua4.li.eggs  '  ,    '  • 

9  Water  contaijier  /  "  *  >  .  • 

'  <    ■  ■  ■  /. 

Procedure:  ^  .  <  .         '  i  / 

-  "1  Each  student  should  become  familia^^ith  incubation  schedule:        '  / 
'  ,  Incubation  Schedule'  BBSMT    ^      Teijiperature  (  ^ 

Bobwhite  Quail  21\  '    38^0  orV^02OF\^        '         .  -  ' 

2  Students  should  use  marking  pericil  and  write  letter  "A"  on  one  side  of  / 
each  egg  and  "B"  on  the  oth^.side. 
.3  Students  should  pl&ce  all  eggs  "A"  side  up  sides  touching,  as  cnugli^^ 
as  possible*.    Do  not  rotate*  or  touch  eggs  for'  first  60  hours .    Theri;  * 
.y       students  should  turn  eggs  twice  a  day,  three  times  if  practical  to 
•*3i^       do  so,  knowing  ^4  hours  elapsed  time  between  turns  ^  >    ^»        ^  • 

s    r4  Students  shouJLd  not  turn  eggs  during  last  18  hourS.  ^  Proper  humidity  " 
is  essential.  .If  wet-bulb^  thermometer  is  ui^ed,  it  i^uld  read  85%. 
Two  days  bef  ora  hatching ,  increase  -humidity  ^     •         <     '  * 

5  A -few  days  bef^e  hatching  is  expected,  stud§nts^  should^ start 'preg^^  - 

^ atipner-for-^nEontainer  for  the  baby  quail.    They  should  use  corrugated  fi 
.  '       boxes  with  a  goose  neck  lamp -with  a  100"  vzatt  bulb  to  insxmp  proper 

temperature.-  Students  should  sprinkle  the  iiottom  with  leaves,  n6ws- . 
paper  ox  organic  material*        •  ^      ■  '  ,         *  '*  ' ' 

6  Afterv  quail  have  hatched,  they  ml^  be  left  in  the  ^inciibator  .for  a  period 
»  up  to  12  hours.    Students  shdiild^inake  sure  the  qj;iail*are  fluffed  out 

and  <?ry  be.fore  ren&ving  them ,  f  ro^^the  incubator  \  '         '  ^  ' 

,  ^7  stiujents  should  place  water^container  and  food  within  container,  check- 

ii%^  daily  _pn  proper  amount  of  water  "and  foDjd  -  "    .  '  '  '  . 

References:        '  '        *  .       '        #^»'  '  -  '  /  V 

o       1  Kenatec  Educational ^Corp* ,• 3514  Plyers  Mill 'Road,  Kensington,  Maryland 

'  ,  -  20795 

'    2  Wjadiey  Quail  Farm;  Wadley,  Georgia  ^ 


r 


Title  of  Activity:    Identification\f  Trees 

^  *    •  .  *  \ 

Metjiod  of  Teaching  Useii;  ,^*lash  Cards  . 
I-  -  '  .  '  *  ^ 

•  ^"Materials  Needed  by  the -Student:. 
.  ;  :       •       "13x5  triiex  Cardai  *  ■ 

■  \  :    •       V    2  Gltie  .  • 

\,         -     .  3  tree  Books         .  , . 

;     '  Objective;^  *         -  r 

1  ^ b  ^velop  a  knowledge  of  the  cownon  trees  used  in  Indiana  ' 

/  «        Detailed  Procedure?  ;  ^ 

^  1  Have  the  sttjdents  cut  out  pictures  from  tree  books  and  paste 
\     ^     them  on  3  X  5  index  cards 

Referenced  Used:  .      '  * 

1  50  Trees  of  Indiana 

W  :     ■  ■         .       ■.         ^  ■      •  ' 


BEST^P)( 


AVAIUBU 


^-^   ■   -      *    —  —  —  ^.^.^...^..^a.^^...^^.  ..  , — ^ — ,  ,  , — ^^^^^  a— 


BEST  COPY  J^VMlieiE 


<Title  of  Activity:    Identification  of  Flowers 

Method  of  Teaching  Used:    Flash  Cards 

Materi2LLa  needed  by  the»  $t^vi<3ent: 

13x5  IxKiex  Cards  "        \  ' 

2  Glue      ^  '  "  .  ^ 

3  Fl9wer  Books 

Objective:  t  .  ^ 

"  1  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  comnon  flowers  found  in  Indiana 

'-'^^  '  '  ' 

Aetailed  Procediire: 

1  Have  the  students  cut  and  paste  pictures  of  flowers  onto  3x5  index 
cards  \ 

2  Have  them  writ^  the  xiames  of  each  flower  on  ^  the  back'Of  ti^e  car<d 

*  3  Hold  a  contest^^in  the  class  to  see  who^can  identify  the  raibst  flowers 

.References  Used:  •  ^*  '  . 


'0- 


••aw 


i 


■I  -  f 


5  '   


■L 


i  \ 


•    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Title  of  Activity:    IdentificaUon  of  Shrubs      •  - 

^  >        Method  of  Teaching.  Used:   Flash^  Cards 

Materials  Needed  by^^he^^Stiident: 

,13x5  Index  Cuds  J  i.  ,  ,  ^ 

^       *  2  Glue.  ^Xot-^ 

3  Shrub  Books  ^  -    ^  .  _ 

•         -  ♦ 
Objective:  ^  ,  / 

1  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  coraaon  shrubs  f blind Indiana  ' 


I4n  : 


Detailed  Procedure: 

1  Have  ^e  students  cut  out  pictures  of  shrubs  and  paste  them  on  3  "ic  5 
index  cards.;  \  ^ 

2  Have  them  ^ite  the  nameis  of  each  shnifi:  on  the  back  of  the  cards 

3  Divide  the  class  in^  2  sections.    Havef  a  game  to  see  who  Can  identify 
tiie  wo3t  shrubs  ' 


References  Used: 


r 


Title  of  Activity:  Vegetable  Identification 
Method  of  Teaching  Used:   Flash  Cards- 


Materials  Needed  by  the  Student: 
13x5  Index  Cfards 


2  Glue^ax>d  Tape        .  '      "  i  .       '  .  < 

3  Seed  Catalbg  (Have  the  students  bring  them  from  home  if  they  can) 

Objective: 

.  1  TO  develop  a  Idacwledge  of  the  conanon  vegetables      ^  ' 

Detailed .  Procedure : 

1  Give  the  studcStts  a  supply  of  seed  catalogs  and  have  them  cujt  out 
25  ,pictures  of  different  vegetables         '  *  -  * 

2  Hive  the  students  paste  the  pictures  on  the  3x5  index  caurds,  ph 
the  names  of  each  ^^etable  on  the  back  of  the  card 


References  Used: 


I'': 


*TiUe  of  Activity?    How  to  star^  plants  iixtoprs    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
Method  of  X6dct^9  Uaed:^  Exanqple  ' 
Materistls  needed  by  the  Stu4^t:       «  « 


,  .  1  Peat  ]Pots    '  ^ 

I  .2  Pottixig  Soil 

h'  3  Flower  or  Vegetable  seeds 


Objective t 


..^  .  ^  .  Ito  develop' an  understanding  of  how  plaints  can  be  grown  indoors   .  . 

Detailed  Procedures 

1  dive  each  student  S^,  i?eat  pots  with  potting  soil  ^      "  . 

Have  each  student , bring  a. packet  of  seeds  from  home  ^ 
*^  3  Have  them  plant  the  seeds  in  the  soil 

\  4  Keep  a  record  of  their  progress  .  ' 

■!••.••  - 

Background  Information:  ,  .  » 

H     ^  «  *  1  I*at  and  when  to  plant:  (Use  the  following  chart) 

Annuals      '  s4:  art  Indoor 9 

1*  •  .        ;  -  '  J. 

Ageratum  March  15  '  ,  ^  .    "    ^  ' 

If      *'  Alyssum  March   1'  "'^Z  : 

%  r   Aster  '  .     &gril    I  '  ^  V 

^i'  Marigold  *  April.  1  ^  • 

.r,'  Petunia  ,     '    .  .  Mardh  15/  ^      ,     \     '    :  ...  •? 

•  ■  Salvia  ,  '  ,  --  S  Aprm.;  1  ^    ^  -  .       ^   ^  ' 

^  ^   '  Snapdragon  \^  •March  vl  -     ' '  - 

-  -           "      Zinnia  s  '  ,  ^     '  April  15 

:    Vegetables  -  ^  .   "  \  i 


Cabbage      '   ^  -    /  -       -      «  .  March   l-    ^  ,  .      ,  ^-  . 

Celery        ,         >           .  ^  Maurph,,!'.    \»  /  '-.^    >      ^  \^'^/M 

.j^Qucunfcer  .   ^                            Ap^il  15  -  *  >\       f^' 5 

Eggplant         '  "  /  ^  .           jtorch   1  \  v  .  ^  \.    -  ' 

Leaf  .Lettuce      .              .      March"!  .      '/    ;  " 


V.  .    Melons:         ^  April  15.^      ;^  -  '  >;>  > 


Pepper  .  •  ^1;-   MarjCh  15 


,  Squash     ,  '  '    "r*'^"  V^pV^^'/^S '/^  '      \'       .  V  ^  cf  '^^^ 

'   '  -         ^'     Toinati)  vV/       .   '  '  April  ^1.  •  .  ,  '      < ^     ; '   -  V"  -  ^^^^ H?: 


•9 


.  ii  Hbw  to:Piaritr      ^  "'^C^^r ^  ^  ^^fe^c  ^  ^^13 

1  Selecrt:  a  potting  soil  ^lic^^^  .  -  ^ '  tr 

(Example — 1  part  topTOilr43^  paa*':^€antai<^^         paf  p»t  soil^  ^ '     ^>  \^^^c 


2  Fili;<cdntai;ner  to  X  4i?c?h  -feom  topj  • 


3- Wa1^-\mdxture   ^  ^        V-'^r  ^     /  ^-^^^^''^'^'^      \  . 


r :  . .  4  Plant  isfefed  accordijag  t6:  -^eflcr  packe^ 

\\  /  5  Watfer.\agii'n^,wL^^  ''Vs.'^"  ^J- '1  '.^^ 


.  J(eep7new>  plants  waterjed^?*  my  add  -  feact^ 

>$^\.  -  ./^  d^'|toftat5e/i>iau^^  Vj^       -  %  :/  a'  C'^r^t^J 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


References  Used: 


1  HO-14  Starting  Seeds  Indoors  ,  ^  ^  • 

2  HO-74-^  House  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light 

3  -H6-13  ^errariums  ^  , . 

4  "110-39  House  Plant  Care  . 


/  :■ 


1. 


:>v: 


Titltt  of  Activity:  How  to  Takk  Cuttings 
Katiiod  of  Teacdiing  Used:  Exan^Xe 


BEST  COPY  RVMlftBlE 


Materials  Needed  by  the  Student: 

1  Potting  SOU  . 

2  Pots       V  ... 

3  Ooleus  f  ttot 

'  4  Sharp  Knife  ^  ,  .      .      -  ' 

'(^jective:  -  ^ 

1  TO  develop  an  understanding  bf  how  to' grow  a  jmn  plant  froei  cutting  a 
section  from  that  plant  .  '  « 

Detailed  Procedure:  1*  ' 

1  Give  each  student  a  pot  and  potting  soil  . 
-  2  Have  thw  take  a  cutting  and  plant,  using  the  folloiring  reoosMendatioBst 
!•  Rooting  Media 

What  should  we  use?   Pure  Soi\?  •  •   '  * 

k  potting  soil    %  vermiculite 

II.  Containers  .  ,*  ^  -  , 

.  What  can  we  use?  ^  ^  , 

Milk  containexs  -  flower  pots  "\  , 

flats  -  plastic  freezing,  containers 

.IHv  Preparttionfl^J^  ,         /  '     /  '  ' 

Place  cuttii^j|r4A  a  plastic -big  .to\keep  ftraet  losing  aoistare 


|Place  cutting&^$Q~^poting  .Media  (You  iiiqf  want  to  vkikWb^  ^A^^y 
.Jrooting -horaone  on  ji^^  •  ^ 

Refttcenoes  Used:         -  •  %     "   '  f '        '  '  ^  . 

1  Hp^37        Planta  .froBi  Cuttings-         -  -  .  S  ' 


It 


•  .      ..  -       >■  <■-  ■    ■  '-"-'^^'M 


BEST  COPY  mum 


Title  of  ^Activity?  How  to  Arr^e  Flowers 
Method  of  Teacl^iig  Used:  ^  Exeonple 

\Materials  needied  by  the  Student: 

1  4  ty^s  of  flowers 

2  Vase  *  ^ 


ft 


objective:        ^  . 

1  IV)  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ways  flowers  can  be  arranged 

Detail^  Procedure:       ^  ,    .  * 

1  Allow  the  students  to  arrange  on6  vase  of  flowers  of-§ie  basic  list 
of  eoxangements :  <     •  '  . 

a.  Triangle  '       *  *  T 

'  b.  Siaqole  Verticad 

^c.  Crescent  ^      *  - 

_  d.  Diagoned'Line 

References  Used;  ^  • 

1  HO-102  Dried  Flower  Arraaagement  ^ 

2  HO-73-1  Principles  of  Flower  Arrangements  -  ^ 


V 


Title  of  Activity r  .Developing    Landscape  Plam  ^  '  ^ 

Method  of  Teaching  Used:   Dj^awing. their  plan         e       v      *      •  ^ 


Matyials  needed  by  the  s'tudent; 
«  1  Oraph  paper 
~  2  Colored  pens 
i  Ruler  * 


Objective:  .      _        .  ,  V        '  r  ^  is^"^  , 

1  To  develop  an  ixnderstamding  in  making  a- basic  laft^scape  plan 

2  Ta  develop  an  understanding  of  .what  to  plant  *inA  given  area 

Detailed  ^odectare:.       >      »  .  .       .     .  ; .  '  \ 

;  ,  1  Give  the  students  materials  ^ above*  Have  them  landscape  an  areaL/ 
I,  with  a  hbuse  on  the  >place.    ^  *,      ^  ^ 

2  Give  the  students  a  list  of  the  most  used  trees  aM  shh3bs#  and' 
have  them  landscape  the  area. 

Referencei5  tls^:  ^• 
1  H0-f5t  Introduction  to.  landscape  planning  ,  - 

2- iK>=-ill  Landscaping  ajb  Hdne-Workshop^'l  '  ^         *      .  . 

3  HD-112^  Landscaping  at';Hbiae-^?orJcsbop  It.^  7  -  • 

4  Kh1J:3' Landscapii^.  at'^^merito  lil'  . 


'    '  'A/it.',  .^--v 


4fv 


BEST  w  mum 

:ly  Care  For  a*Eawn^ 


0  4 


.  Title  of  Activity;    Hdi^  to  Proper j^^ 
'  Method  of  Teaohizig  Used:    Charts*  emd  Exanqples 

(Objectives:  -         V.    ^        '  ^>r    ;     -     .  ' 

1  To  develop  acknowledge  of  the  tiJpM  or  grasses  used -for  laimft/'  , 

2  To  jlevelop  an  understanding  of  How,.tQ^staBlish  and  care/for  a  lawn 

Detailed  Procedxire:         .  ^    .    ,  ,      ,  /  ^   "  ;    %      "  '  ♦  / 

"  IL^  Have  the  students  prepare  a  chaurt  *of.  all  the  .graisses^  used .  in  their 
^  area  for  lawns  »  .\     .  '       K       ^.  o~%  '        -  "  ' 

'2  Give  the  studentsr  an  ^ea,  with,  a  house ^n  i^,  and  have  them  list  all, 
the  procedures  they  woUla  use  to  establish^  andnsiaintaih  a  lawn  /  , 
•**    .  '  ^'  '  ^  '  ^  .         ' ,        ^  '  ^  '''-r     '  ; 

^^l^ckground  Information: '  /  . ; .  •  .   '   .  - 

'  :     Use  the  following  s,teps:  .     «^  /      \        ,      .  '  ^  "^-^ 

^  1  Use  ohly  adapted  gteisses 'for  your  ^area        .  ^' 

2»  »ow»  regularly  at  proper  height        '\  -   ,  ;^ 

a.  2  inches  ^ 

b,  sharpen  €he  rftoWer  blades  monthly     -  \  ^  ^ 
^      .        r  3  Fertilise  two.  or  inore.  times  ^ch  yecu^  ^'v   \  , 

.     a.  High  in  rtiti^o^  ;    '^1^  -.  ^-^ 

h.  Low  in  phosphorus     ^'    -^^  »;  .       -    *  \      -  -  .  . 

^        '      >     c.  Meditim  dn  potassium     '  ^  ^  '    '        /    ^     ,  ^  i 

.CExampler-^lp-3-7? :  a2-4^8i  16r$-9?  .24-7-14)^; 
4  Kill  btqadle^f  weeds.      '  /  /         T'^:    '  ->/v*'r 


4. 


7.' 

-7  ^ 


i.  ^1 


5  I7ater  to  Keep  l^w  green '  'y  .^'-^,.  ;         ^^-^  '     y'^-.-v^    >       {  ^  '^^^S^ 

6  .Prevent '.crabgrass     ;        '     /  ' '1*  '^O'"''*^ '""."^  -.'^'7  ^'';TV-fci  '"-^-^^^ 


\    '  ^    7, ftreyent  insect^ .'damage^        // ;  K-'^-^  'y  ^:   ^'l/l.-- r' V ''-''M^ 

. '  -.^  8  Make  room  for  new  leavefir-by  gr^noyit^^^  cli'^ij^Bfi^^  '      *  /  S 

9  'Protect  against  (H^sease  that  Kili  Xeayes.^.    . .    ^f-    '  ^z'  :.f^    .'c/'  -j'*  ^r^."pl 
10.  lail  unwanted  patches  of-.gr        -  ,  .  ;  *       ^       :i  /  1  ;  V;  l'-^ 


References  Used: 

1  AY-4  Fertilizing  Lawns' 


2  AY-2  Lawn  Care  PTOgrconS'.r  : -    /  >      ,1^^/  "  T 


3  AYr-S  Starting/a  Lawn  .  ^  ":i 
«  4  AY-1  Ten  Sl^ps.  to  a.  Good  Lawn 


5  AY-7'  Watering  L^Wns^  '  '      ^  .     •  ,V    -  •  V.V  -      . '  \  .      ^        V^^-  ;4 


'5V 


«t ,      -1.  ,r  > 

'        »i;::^>;  v..;;.^f  ^. -  "     ■-      ■  ■ 


•  /-  .  '  .  .  y  -  -.S  .;- -j  «... ; 


'•i  '  '■^  "-.^  -'^  V.----  -T>--' 


T 


natOral  resources.  -  Name 


Activity:    Hunting  &  Pisliing  Laws  Date'  Section 


1    What-  are  the  following  tenns  used Jbo  talk  about  Pishing  and  Hunting  Laws? 
a'.fResideht'  ^  \ 

'b.  Npn-resident  , 

c.  Bag  limijt  ^  ,         ^ .  ' 

d.  Open  season 

e.  Closed  season 

'  2    How  much  wqulcf  a  Fishing  License  be  for  you?   ^  '  

1   How  much  woiilgi  it  be  when  you  reached  age  16?  '   

,  4    HbV7  much  would  a  Hunting  License  be?^   ; 


5    What  age  do  you  need  a  Hunting  License? 


6    What  is-  liie  limit  on  ,Small  mouth  or  Large  mouth  Bass? 


7    Bluegill  season  j,s  open  when? 


How  many  bluegill  can  you  catch  in  one  day?_ 
§    How  is  iti  illegal  to  catch  fish? 


9    Xfliat  is  the  largest  Bass  caught  in  the  state? 


-^largest  bluegill?_ 
-Itogest^carp?  


10    For  our  coxmtry/  when  is  the  season  open  for 

Rabbit       '  ^    '    "  Pheasant 


Raccoon  *    f   '  .  "  ^ 

11  What  special  item  is  needed,  for  hunting  of  migratory^  birds?^ 

12  What  about  Sunday  hunting  and  Protected  animals? 


V 


ERIC  ' 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Name 


Activity;    Biography  of  a  Covey  of  Quail  Date 


Section 


For  an  entire  year,  follow  the  lif&  cycle  of  a  covey  of  quail,  keep  a  record  of 
the'  number  of  animals,  food  source^,  shelter,  and  how  they  are  killed  off  and 
any  other  important  information. 


Month 


Number 


January 


Februvy 


April 


jJune 


July 


August 


Shelter      /   Food  Soigyce 


'  other 
Killed  By    r  Information 


S^rt^ember 


October 


November 


December 


1.    .What  would  have  happened  if  the  V7in|:er  was  colder  and  ^^^^ 
available?  '*  '  f 


(       ^  '  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

AI'vEA''  -        hATUi.AL  ..£SOU.\u£  COi\SS  .VATfol^ 

TITLE  OF  Ao^VITY  -    Soil  IianagaiDent  and  its  Contribution  ' 
>v  to  V/ater  Pollution 

I'    ISTKOD  Of  TiACKII^G  -    Laboratory  exxercise 

'    ^  ,  .       '*  ,      -        "  , '  . 

PU.tPOSiS       Using  your  senses  to  evaluate  soil  managem®it  and 
its  effect  on*  v/ater  pollution  .       .  • 

-       r.AT^'vlALS  I'EEDED  -    Two  pie  pans,  tin  can  ^ith  perforatedv 
bot-^om,  enough  soil  to  fill  tv/o  pie  'tins  evenly,  .grass  seed, 
ancV  two  containers  to^J'catch  runoff  water •  •  ^ 

P  .OCilDU  .5-         Sprirkle- grass  seed  on  one  pie  tin  v/i"Withe\ 
soil  ir  it.    Press  the  seed  into  the  soil,  and  moisten  well. 
Place  in  sunlifiht  and  water  tvice  dai:W.    Let  it  grow  for 
approximataely  tvK)' to  three  v/eeks*  ,      *    *  t      S  * 

lotet    Step  1  is  a  separate  project,  v/hich  can  be  usedV 
^  with  the  following  experiment.    An  an  altern^t^'*^ 
"    ,      ,  "to  step  1,  a  pieceof  sodigoout  the  size  of  th^.pie 
tin  can  be  used  instead,  '  \ 

\  *    *  ■  •  »  '  * 

-  2;    oet  pie  tins  (one  wi,th  soil  and  grass  and  the  otftei^  with 
soil  alone)    on  a  slant  ^n  the  edg6  of  a  table^  with  the,  catch' 
basins  on  the  floor  unde^  tKem,   "Sprinkle  equal vamounts  of 
-water  on  the  two  pie  .tins.    Compare  the  amount  of  spil  in     '  ' 
'  each  basin. 

CO:  OijUSIOr  S  t    Put  the  ^/ater  into  an  aquarium  with  fish. 
What  happ^?    V/ill  hamstersdrink  the  water?    V/ould  the 
children  drink  the  v/ater?    have  someone  take  dictation, 
form  those  who  cannot' v/rite  their  st'ory.    -V/han  can'peiple 
do  to  prevent  this  runoff?  '  .     ■  V  ^ 

.  Conduct  a  field  trip  to  locate  some  barren  spots  and  to 
^  plant  grass  ^eed  or  other  vegetation.     Go  back  per io*dic ally 

to  check,  the  effectiveness  ^of  the.  seed  in'  controlling 
V     erosion.    The  project,  -v;]^ 'completed,  may  be  newworthy  for 
^  .     the  school  or  local  newspapjer.       ^  -   ' '       ^  "     '  -  ^  ^  -  ■  — 

Heference.s:  *N      "     ^  :    «  ^  ' 

--.^      ^  1971    Qjhe  Dow  Chemical  Company       .      '  ^  - 


ERLC  ^ 
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A  iA  -    ■  ^ATG,vAL•  .iiSOU-.Cii'uOFJS^VATIGI^^  '     *  , 

TITLii  OF'ACTIviTY  -''    WATE^v  QUALITY 

.I2T1.0D  OF  T£AeV:I-G  - '1j£i».0i  ST'.:ATIO:  a:>D  FIELD  tAiP  •    •  r 

PUaIOoE       The'  av/areness  and  appreciation  of ,  water  pollXition:.  .  . 

'I  ATE.vIALSlNiihDSD  -      Oae  quart  of        ,     *  ^      ^  . 

a#  City  v/ater  fre^^h 'from- the'  tap  -    *      z^.'^--  ^ 

*  b.  city  v/a^ter  aft e''^' setting  for  2^1-  hours      .\  '  *  JL 

c.  ifell  v/ater    ,   ^  '  :      *        '     •  .  - 

d.  Strearn  or  ditch  v/at^r  •   \.  '  ;  '    ^  , 

e.  ain  water  collec.te(*  in  a  container  setting  out  in- 
^      «  ope--;.  '       /i         ^         '    '  •  '   *  c^'^ 

f.  .ain  water 'of f  a'roof /"*       /  .      .  ,r' 

g.  Dilute  vinegar       *  I  '         ,     ^         •  ^ 

h.  Dilute  i^aOii  ^(caustic ),  solution  (one  pellet,  pei^.  qt* ) 
^  F  .OCEDU  vS:'     >  ;  *  ^ 

^ZefcJre  you  start,,  sjiov/o  them  hbv?  to  taste  the'  wate^  by 
*sip]^ing  from  a  paper  cup  andnotrsv/ailowing  it.     Let  -^them  se, 
smeli,  feel  and  taste  each  sample,^  describe  it,    .Make-  a  chart 
for  -bhem  to  fill  in.     *  See  sample  below    •  ' 

Sdmple  ro,  "  -       a  -b  c    ^         d        '  <  ^ 

'  Y2S  i-'O    ;^SS    hO    Y3S  /  KO '  XiiS    MO    YSS  '  /O  YES 

•Does  it  ,                  '    \  '  , 

Igok  ^ood?   '   ^  . 

Does  it  ^  " 

Cieel  f^ooo/ 


Does  it  smell  ^     *  •  ^ V 

good?      •  (  '  '        ,     .  ^  .  ^ 


^Does  rt         ^  - 
taste  r.wod?  ' 


COrOLUSiOT^V  ^'^ich  v^mple  blocks,  sTn^ells,  feels and  ta^laBs 
b'esf?    V/hich  is  bes^foi^  drinkingS    V/ich  is.- worst?  Then^ 
"explain  what  each  sample  was  arid  ho^/utlpan  be  imDrov^d  by 
treatment.    The  vineg^-r  '  (acdd^l  'feel^    '^saueaky".;  Baess/are  . 
slippery.     If  itisn'tTe.ither,^itis  gnnerally  neutral".  > 

Do  not  taste  sti^eam  ar,  ditch,  v.'ater  or  rain  water  qff  a  ^o«r^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

•  ^  ,  .  s  ■ 

Ai^SA.  -  •   MTUijlAL  iESOU.vCE^COKSKxVATIOK 
TITLE  OF^l&TljlTY    -    VATE.;  POLLUTION 
mETKOD  0?  TEACKIKG  •  Laboratory 

FUtFO&E  -      awareness ' and  appreciaiaon  of  water  pollution. 

*> 

I.ATE'CIALS  i\EEDSD  -    One  quart  of  a&.apy  water  (ciislT water ) 
and  dn.e  quart  of  tap  water,  '        -  '  ■ 

•  '  ^  -  - 

4 

P  lOCilDU  .2  -      rote  the  appearance  anc'  odor  of  both  samples 
at  the  start.    Fut  in  aquiet  area  out  of  the  sun.     Let  the 
^tuc-ents  guass  v/hatwill  halpen  to  each  sample  in  an  hour 
and  by  the  next  morming.     Then  note  the  afipearance  and. odor 
of  each  sample  at  the  suggested  time  intervals. 

OO^CLUSIOP:      Did  t^ey  gness  right?    Has  anything  settled  out? 
l/hat  does  this  m^an  to  the  vvho^e  community.    -Do  they  think 
dish'  water  is  good  for  peaple  'ta  drink? 


i-iEPE..2KCES : 


i'    1971,  The  Bovi  ChemicalCbmpany 


AllEA  -    KATUHAL  HSSOU.:CE  CONSEtVATIOK 

TITLE  OF  ACTIVITY.-    SOUFD  QUALITIES  AND  No;SE  '  ^ 

,  '      •        .  ■' 

I^iETIiC^  OF  TEACHIFG  -  Field  Trip  ' 

FU.IFC3E  -  Become  av/are  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  sound  (noise) 


P«:OCSDU..S         Kinds  of  Sound 

1,  Talce^the  class  to  several  different  "listening''  places* 

Kave  them  describe  the  sounds  they  hear.    Iwake  a  .comparison 
of  sounds  v/hich  are  plea<3ant  and  v/hich  are  unpleasant^. 
\/hat  causes  the  sounds?    Can  anything  be  done  to  correct 
the  nojflB?    why  are  the  isounds  pleasant  and  unpleasant* 
V.'here  do  they  thnnk  it  is  best  .to  run*  and  shout? 

''orl:  v/ith  the  students  and  make  a  list , of  sounds,  ranking 
them'  as  to  v;hich  are  pleasant  and  unpleasarit*    ""/vhat  makes 
these  noises';    V/hat  -can  be    one  to  make  them  pleasant^ 

3*  Assign  students  to  make  a  list  of  sounds  heal:^  athome 
and' bring  the  list       school.     1iSia1>  makes  ihese  sounds? 
V/hich  are  pleasant  emd  unpleasant?         ^         -  ' 

•  o 

^.  Kave  the  students  draw  or  ^ut  toilrtf* pictures  that  suggest  ' 
pleasant and  xmpleasant  sounds  to  them.    J^vatn^t^  thiir. 

^■'':^rnings  of  the  ideas  by:  yfiniiiigitbem  in  t>r^^'Ji^pm.  1' 

,   pleasantness  to  unplesfeantness-.  ^  -^^^  - 


1971    The  £)ow  Chemical  Cl-O. 


mi  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Unit:    Natural  Resour^ce  Conservation 

Title  of  Activity:    Wateif  .Pollution  Treatment  .  '     -..i  ) 

Method  of  Teaching:    Laboratory  B::ercise 

Objective:*  Using  your  senoGS  to  evaluate  Water- Pollution  " 

Materials  Needed:  .  *      .  ^ 

'  1  One  quart  of  so^py  \;ater  (dish)  and  tap  water      ^  .  ' 

^  2^'F]3^1tez;  -gaper  or  paper  to^^els 

3  Funnal  -      '  .  •  . 

4  Aerator  from  a  fish  aquarium 

5  Ecipty  container  for  each  cample  -  . 

Procedure:  '  ^         -    -  ' 

1  Pour  water  into  scp^^rate  containers  through  the  filter  shaped  into  the 
funnel  *  -         •  *  ' 

2  P^.it  the  aerator  tiSbe  into  tliis  filtered  water  for  one  hour;  24  hoxirs 

3  Note  any  changa^n  o.npoarance,  odor  or  taste 

4  Let  the  childralf^^niakc  predictions  before  and  aftejf.  e^ch  step 

Conclusions:  \ 

What  cire  their  conclusions  about  .the  effects  of  settling /  filtration # 
and  aeration  on  the  appa^xxice,  odor,  arid  taste  of  the  water? 

References:  •  ^  •        *  ' 

1  @  1971  -  The-  Dov;  Chemical  Company 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES' 
Activity:    State  Parks 


Name_ 
Date 


.  %eci5i 


on 


1   Nane  10  State  Parks 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

^  e. 


Yi. 
i. 


2   Take  one  State  Park,  review  the  main  attractions  (or  attraction),  that  it  has 
and  then  answer  the  other  questions  someone  might  wish  to  know  about  if  you 
had  suggested  this 'p^k  for  them. 


Name  of  Park 


Location  in  State 


Type  of  area  or  land 


Main  attraction  (or  attractions) 


(Yes  or  No) 
Ccin  I  can^)  out?^ 


Can-  a  group  have  one  cabin  to  u^ 
Is  there  a  museirai  fo^^-^ttie  kids?^ 
T'Jhat  about-tetJcing  trails? 


CSthere  a  place  to  get  prepared  focds?_ 
Is  a  swimming  area  available?  


Is  fishing  available  in  this  Park?_ 


Is  there  anything-  else  of  importance  ^at  this  park?_ 

VJhat  might  it  be?  

Hive  vou  bftpx  'ft>»'^re?  '  ^  

What  did  you  like?   .  ' 

♦     ^  '  \  


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  .r 

t 


-  s  RATU.-.AL  .ESOU.vCSS  COKSKiVATIOK 
::"TLS  OF  .ACTIVIT:i?  -  EVALUATII'^G  Ai;  •  FOLLUTIOK  BY  ODOIi 

MATEldALSi .  Equal  sized,  covered,  glass  continers  for  each 

.of  the^  items.    The  follov/ing' suggestions  are  possible 
exampjes.     Onion, 'Peanut  jbutter,  moth  ball," perfume, 
aeroso^l  hair  spray,  auto  exhaust,  vinegar. 

CAUTION  :      In  using  the.  senses  as  a  detector,*  you  should 
^alv/ayl  be  extremely  careful  since  the  material 
,  .         may  be  toxic .  ^  • 

P.,0C2DU..E: 

1.  Aub  a  piece  of  the  onion  orTthe  sids  and  lid  of  container  * 

and  clpse. 

2.  IwUb  the  peanut  butte^f  oh  the  sides  and  lid  of  container  and 
close..  ^  .        C-v>  °  . 

*► 

3«   ^.ub  one  drop  of  vinegar  an  the  aides  and  lid  of  co)\tainer 
Plane  moth  "ball  in  containar  for  five  minutes,  remove, 
and  close  the  lid.  ,  \ 

5*  /.ub  a  drop  of  the  perfume  on  tk^  sides  and  lid  oifi  .container 
and  close.        r    '  ^  ' 

6.  Make  one  short  squirt  of  aerosol  hair  spray  into  the 
container  and  clpse/ 

7.  Capture  auto  exaust  by  placing* open  container,  at  exhaust  , 

pipe  of  running  car  and  quickly  closing  lid.  ^ 

8.  One  container  with  nothing  in  it  as  a  control  for  comparison 
9/^'urab  r  each  container. 

10.  Guess 'v;hat  causes  f^e  odor  in  each  numbered  container  ' 

After  everyone  has'',smelled  each  -continer,  discuss  what  they 
^  think  it  is.     Is  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant?  ,V/hat  can  you  dn 
•at  home  to  get  2>id  of,  an  unpleasant  smell?    What  is  nne 
V;ay  to  tell  if  the  air  is  polluted  at  home?    V/hich  smells 
are  pleasant?^  Unpleasant?    List  them..  Is  this  way 
'  Adequate  for  all  air  Pollutants?  '        '       '  ]    /  ^ 


A. 


@..  1971r>Phe  t)ow  Chemical  Lo'. 
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Name 


Date 


Section. 


Activity:    Planning  a  Garden     

Each  .Gardener  should,  ii|  the  Winter  months  plan  out  his  garden  to  .know  the 
amount  of  :seed  and  plants  to  bw>  MA^t  stoirage  he  will  need,  cind  when  to 
plant  for:\hatvest*  1  .     .  . 


Plant:    Sweet  Com  ^  Cucumbers  -  Radishes  -  Gteen  Beans  -  Tomatoes 


The  sun  should  not  shade  ai^  part  ,  of  tk^  garden.. ,  Placement,  of  rows  will  be 
iiq^artant*  '  ^  ^     .  ?  v 

The  amount,  ojf  plants  in  one  row  might  mean  additioxial'^rows  of  dome  and  less 
vOf  others,  '   '        .  /  \ , 

Scale  is  ^f"  on  the  ruler  is  equal  to  1'  on  thi^  paper. 


28' 


N 


4  r 


\J 


.  L 

^  •   /  r  • 


■1  - 


24  •^'^ 

-  V*  V-  - 


-u  ■ 


HQRiiCULTqRE  •        -  *     ^  Name 


Activity:    Pl^€ing.  Seeds  Indoors       Date  Section 


Supplies:  Plat  with  pr.epared'^potting^  soil 
,  •  *  '  '        '  3-4  varieties  of -seeds 

.    -Identification  stake  or  label 

r  *  .  ^  '  V 

* 'Procedure: 


>  I 


1  Secure  10  seeds  of  each  type  to  be  used  (the  smaller  the'  seied  the 
harder  it  is  to  get  just  10)         .   "  K ,        lli^^ " 

2  Level  out  soil  i^lat  and-  make  a  rqw  1/8"  dfeep  for  each  J^pe  of  s^eid 
ycu  have       '       .  .  '  .  '  .  : 

'       ,  •  •  ^  '       '  \     /   •    .  ' 

3  .  Take  each  type  of  seed  and  place  in  a  different  row,     (Space  between^ 

seeds  in  -iiie  #:ovr) '  -  *  /^^'l  '  > 

4  Without  burying  the  secdj  too  deep,  cover  all  seeds  slicfh6y>  . 


5  •  Place  flat  in  greenhouse,    (l^ater  by  misting) 

6  VJater  daily  to  keep  top  of  soil  moifet,  - '  \ 

Questions:  '        -  ■  '\  ■  ' 

\  '■  •      -  ■'      _        "/  ^ 

1  Is  there  a.  need  to  have  ligHt  for  germiriltion  of  seeias? 
,    '  tJhy  or  why  Jiot?  ■  '  '  / 

2  What  ^e  the  c^onditiohs  for  good  seed  ygernmiatibn? " 


'Ji  "< 


'  "  '  "  \:     ^    vniy,  should  these  sieeds  lie  planted 'near  tHe  starfa^^     /  ''^  -     \   *        •  ^- 


Soil  ?tep«tMttoa  *^or  Seedliijt       Soddlbs  ^ 


.flc£sh.,:^»3i<i,  J,5f.  aLmtt-  ^L  i•.^v-}.•«i.*.  yf  t.ow.^^Tl./i.iTC' V.K.t-,'  result*  vi' a  tSii 
t*«t  report  jtce       ^ic-rtV.  V  ' 


rti|;«tKr  with 


LC 


..  ,  .  .       ■.  .       •■-  -•    ••  • 

•Ua'trtg  t  waiter  ijr^v)  nlw^  or  ?H?vtfr  rxiiWr,  t,^h'7/  »rV'^-r.  l:h'.t>w^tt 

•  '^'k, :  IH^.  tfliSvCr        liht  {li  iitn/or  till*,  r  r5t»t?  yrtsvloD^ly  wvAy 

•  •   ,  '  '  ' '     *   '  '       •      .  *  *    i  ' 


.     1"?'     '  -        ' . '  \  .\  '  '     "''^  '"-^  . 


/ 


i 


It 

4  ? 


>.    ...  :         *  - 


i 


k  ''r^'M-'  '\.  f\  i^^^^w^  -ti'-^;'  ^'W 


'iff  %  .V" 


\ 


t 


•  ^  '  '  • 


3,,  Sp«lakle.  •  cipfhl  of  U^liU*?^  «m»y  over  the  8r^<l  .i«i.t.iti=' 
•       tide.  th*.  aiflcU^  T   !  -  T  ■, 


,         •  ^  •  '  7  • 


triict^r-dtsttn;.  iif-«it«p«a'«l*if  .uiSfM'  fii'*  rW»,  «i         't  .o  "^ 


Tteft  root*  .irttMn:the  praneiJ  «^*c>  foW  ttwv  >i*|tj^h4i,  ''S^^^y  ';Vv.^./!'  * 


4 


...  •■  ■'-•■..'...•••=5  •••„•  :.v 


«'«ttd<at  »  'tx«?f '^jrc'^rtJtOt-  wtthtf^t  id¥<«"|fttig  t)*e'r«fttt 


-.SartU  «t««l<Jt«>yij  ■  «J»4o  tree*  (2- 4fla«li'<liipt<}«t  or  J.«iSy  ttre  ^MMKliy.  4ttg 
.    bAWrTootj-  lixrt^T  sL«cd  Ajr^^  d-jg  R  <»  B-(b«lW'«ifi»i  bur  lapped  ^.   pwl^^iwiiii. ' 
'7.  ttt-t?j«  dotaawft  »t«l:«.  .la  «#ri^  sprite in '.jfcHt  'fj|kil,^«ft«; •.■ 


> 


BEST  ,COiPY  ftVMlE  ; 


>  .V 


.  tt^iittiit  th«  iMtaiicli**  Ki<%^  .»i««U  <:^ri*«'««^  ■ijiwitly"''' .  V  ' 

■•  . " .:<fiaik:*.  9^tfix!f:  ytf^.     bait,  ^lil* . pttiTi-  haXl  i'.- 


3^     IMft^  0tirftii»ht  ilcwi^  iitctiodv  tjic  troe  irtth  ^«de  ftroa  Quit:ai^  ^ 


'  ■     V  .    .  ■••^  ^   ••  .  \  .  .  '     "  v-^  v..  .'V      --^^v^ ' 


^ 


_V"?-,  v''^*'''  "^i;/"* 


V  > 


■  '    ..  .'■   •        '  ./  ■  ■  •  .    ■  -AaC  '^•■%■; 


J 


M-l  . 


•:  Mill      MhU  U  ^Uitt     tii^^t^fyt  -ili^ 
Cl''.^<*-*'^  «p  to  ,£wo.fpci,  trpV  ai^etev  /•;•>-• -1'"'    ■  ; 


W«t«ri|ig.        or  SuiaXet     1- \f ''^^  --^y'  ■^■■^•-\'  /^^^.->4:J^:'y  -  •  ^-^ 


old.  jfatdon-hasij 


•V  f  ■  ^X%yky-^''^-'i 

yyy^^m:;^:i^^^ 


BEST  WPir  AVfllUBlE 


t     -  ^ 


:   _    «nrub  tc  .^ctViaUv  placed  i.i  the  holt     -     -     -  ' 

'-•    '•  •  •  .^ ■        ■.       . .  ■       .  •  ■  •.1...*;   


to  luap  the         cloao.  )  ;  ■' 


.■  ■  r'"^': -  ...  .        ::./-^;:  TOji 


-;/:•:.-;■•■'"•  ■   ;•  ^^'^'"''^^-i^^fT^^'^^fTr- 

to.  -  SMw»ghl3?-»6^  «^  ,t"t»*»Uy  Vmins- tii^..2,;ji,  »itb^'u*fc*y  ti?"  ^ .■"A  .V 

■agAl?f;  ..  Uo'thU-  three  at        ti««a,  ^   'J  .     ^     -     >^,v,  '.■     ■--  •feV^V.-.J^VV 


eiwu**.l'<  watti^oi  j:hcir.w,fvl>-  -?u:i>  ewi-,  wfet^k  f».-ooi  ■♦^t;:  to  / 


•   .   -t'-v.  '-     .  •  - 5  ; o'r  All r^'culfural  ^'■7'.  •  ' 

t ERJ^  •''       "'^'y-i*'  -ti- 


•  ••  ■  -v. 


»7 


JEST' COPY  AVMIABUl 


Rising  $ttA  hitUf^ti  ^hrvfh* 


4the-«tt)<Ituit  will  be  «bl«;tt>  di^-  fi  ^hryb  with  chA  sci'i  rsKc»iiiiijg  «o«^  ;  , 
p»ete<S  ^t^vA  the  roots  In  a  biilJ  irir^ppeii  coiiptetaly.  ifixh  biitr.JA|>^\  f*^* 
.fot««oc«  U  evAl»«^^;d  ,by  ta«ch«r  u^inj  ^uU<i  on  che  l>nck  ot  ^Chis  sHw.  , 


totrod«ctt«;y; 


■.  /  r  :: 


l[«£iTi-l\  j*Mil«r  nonshera      fikhnxbf  «3r<i'  fH«»««iuil»  ■  '    ^  ~  , 

^jiNK'ittWi^  5rWi;$,  A^ld^sU^tkW  ere  avjij.  la  feht?  full  tix^T  f>,fV€'-     '  .  |     '  ^  i 


'A   '  ' ^ *  V*  *" 4  • 


♦  ?  • .  '  1.' 


"  ERIC  :  1 


1  /- 


MS? 


■■t 


i^ott  ..  -  -  ^  


5^ 


BEIT  COPy'AVAlLABli 


.  r 


 —  ^  -f_ 


flanU  ^Tc  hani^li^d  fehta.wy  bcctiu^*?  tbcv        i^^^UVviy  tc-  1.xv<i  if  *we(l.4« 


-  y" 


t'y. 


8£sr 


r     mi  ^^ti-^  '^'tJ'*?^'  '^r'*.^''  <»«pth  a?  6ri»in*l     -  ^rifcjl; 


.  ^ 


f  1 


I 


I  'Uli  Jill 


.  •    •    :  ' 


'0 


.Jill  1  iiin  I  iin>«imiui 


•:je(^.io4  of  Uiw  J4t  «^i,n  p/3c«,  «*ttit  fnay  .ar?  i-:mf$^  i»  "i^i.  t'rana^iisuCfa. 


>  ■•-'•.-i.-v' 


V-'- 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


frown 'Ift  pressed  imit  Tfats'^ftte  fi«»ted-  w('i:h<i«*t''V«iirtritPR  tini^  . 


dU.  ■  HU  ifie  jiUn*t       IfrsJJ.  vfth:  son  '^.hU.A  tfie  pfiwtv  ■'>>.'/^'^.j;  ^j.' 

1/2  i?^ch  b<l«Kr  the  fiT^sof  tt^e,  cwtaUcr^  adding,  or  r^rlovi;!^  '  i'^.h   >^  ^  '^     V  *') 


\ 


"toosely 'ft^^  -toil  in  tf^  rfics.t^tloer  and  it'c*{  *wich  iilie' ' 


i 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ftuttiBA  Dtcldttoos  Shrubs 


y<rf.»reAc»  jTbiSictaj-y^t  CS^e^v  «v«ix«H«  ittH^^ioiM  ti^]f}^■«aa  psoput  tWUr-  ' 
th*  guidft  oa.tttd  back  of  thi*  4h<^et.  . 


T 


l^troduet^:   ZX^i^4tiott«  and  tvtiti^«en  sK^ubt  oiftca  re#,ulre  pruning  ;td  W<«v* 
their  «pp«aranc*.    ?tanixig  pro«ot«»  c«iqf»*cc  grovth,  «!av»jlo|»»^in4cttr«l  for*^  »A 
««ttoves  4«ad  wco«,    Froolng  1«  4fo«  befot»  growth  »Ci»rU' in  .early.  sprlOA  fwr 
.  i>l«at«  chat  bloor  in.«l<i-»tta»er.    Spriai~M<»MtrX^5;  fftry&d  «rt  s«titt«dt  "  • 

*ft«r  f lovtritig.   Kosi  deciduou*  abntbs  re^cir*  iota  c«»i»teaJ»iic«  frMnittg  **<4> ' 


MtterUIa  and  Topl»  Xyodt^  : 
ftwiikg  MMf«re  (b«^> 

P»lat  htu»\i  ft/2  inch  Uzi?) 


V 


'^^^  *  ^  lfew«alv*on  ic4,  natural  pl^e  fcmai  '* 


J 


'    -  fcir,' ^Vlv.ji-  ir  *}»3yc-t»'.  cits  Rt  ft  i^tf.ts'l  'itvnviv.  ,  Ir'  .' 


;  '         •     '        "  ,  -      -^^"if  -f-fl^?^-?-    }  'r.^^t-^f. 


{T^r'-wlG.    iV'r^e'r/|rt5f^ii.  ^it^t^-v^  .r^T.u  \:^jp^:}iwW/  .  t*'  ^  ^/ 

^''^     '      -   '         ^  ^^^^  ^  '  ~^^',y      '/^y^  '-^ 


V.'  V ;  ••■ 


v4r  • 


A  -V. 


em  COPY  MAIU81I 


g»ctd^,uc^  ^{^^<?ctl»jf.^  ^  cr»»>o.  ^  nr]fta;t?i#t  v^^^t^^  iOir:<y^^t»g 


bfi '%)r;»<iiUi ^  iyppcr.prij^v.f.  >.->ri:IUff^v.  i'lcoriy^^TictC'i? 


•  .  WC«i  iJtKl.  jlaijf:  *.i-;<;t  .5?.  y^jf.ft  rsyi'ttot  */  ■^j     -'-4'.    '^Vr"  •  V-f  - 


If 


.1'  i 


^  «  « 


■ .  *r.  «  n«fct  *n£XiP  <90*V  r-o  .tt^e  origin* '.-.W'i*-  r  •  ■-' 

'W^-  -EitiMf  «ft-8  *     tt-:!t  ?l^c-t  or1k«avv  virt.  feAclu|  d^Kgg^i  S>5>f»4-  .  .ISZI! 


IseMrtjwait  »>f  AiiTtouliurAt  Battt».ti«R  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAiLABtE 

blon  - 

*   '  •  ♦*  " 

Title  of  Activity:  '  Seed  Identification 


Units   Crop  Production 


Method  o^  Teaching  Used:    Independent  Study  *  ^  ' 

'  Objective:  /.  ;    .  '  " 

1  At  the  end  of  the  lesson/  the  Agri-Business  student  will  be  able' to 
identify  80%  of  ail  the  seed  saioples  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Kit. 

Materials  needed  by. the  .  Student:  ^  ^  ^ 

1  Farm  Bureau  Seed  Identification  Kit  '       '      -  . 

^        ^2  Magnifying. Glass :   ^  x         *  *  ^ 

^  •  '  \         ~    '      '  ^      ^  '  ' 

Detailed.  Procedi2re :  <         •        '  '  ' 

1  Begin  by  trying  to  identify  as  many  of  the  seeds  as  possible  without 
using  the  Key,   ,  ^  . 

2  Now  check  the  Key  for  only  those  yoii  could  identify  and* see  If/you 
were  right  ^  .        \     v  \ 

.3  If  you  were  wrong /  check  them  carefully  for  identifying  characteristics 
such  as  color  and  shape  x 

4  Now  pick  up  the  ones  you  didn'  t  know  and  check  their  names  on  the  Keyr- 
As  you  ^6  tiiisv  again  look-  for  a  characteristic  that  will  help  you  id- 

\  ^entify  the  seed  ^  -  \  '  \\\'  -    ' ~i\ 

5  When  you  have  finished,  try  the  whole  Kit  a^eiin.    If  you , miss  one  \  "     ^  \ 
again,  lopk^for^  the  identifying  charact^ristii:     *      '    /:,r>         )     v.  \f] 

^  6>When  ydu^thinKr^you  aji?0-ready$^  teat^oiirself  and  see  ii-^you  caii-get,  / 
80%'  of  -the  seedF  coi^ct"         >      ^  'r-        S-i   .  ,    v  /    ' '\  ' 


References  Used:' •        .  '    '  ;  h-''^-^'^  ■      "V''-  '"^'l 
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,       ^  J       >  «        .  J» 


^5  t 


v^'  -  .1.  '  " 


bnit:  CjrV^toduciion  ■    '    '     ;  '  MSt  j^M  AVAIIABLE 

Title  of  Activity:    Noxious  wee^&^f  Indiana  *  . 

Method  of  Teaching  Uisedi   field  Trips  or  Irdejgendent  Study   .  /  . 

Objective:    At  thd  end  of  the  lesson ,  the  student  will  hie  abie  to  identify 
the  noxious  weeds  of  Indiana  and  have  a  full  and  complete  cblf 
-   lection  :<>f  them*        /       ^    -  ^     '   ^  '  / 

Materials  needed  by  the  Student:  .\  '  ,  * 


118  -  8x10  sheets  of  cfardBoaa^/ .        /       .    '      ^  U     .  v',  ^  . 


2  1  roll      cej^lophaine  wrapping 

3  1  roll  of  cellophane  tap^;^  /  ;  .                   ,       I,.             r  ^      i  ^ 

4  1 JC611  of  waxed- paper          .  ^  -                   ^     ^  ^  -  ^      ^'  -'^l^V.^ 

5  Knife  or  scissors     ^  !        ■       V  ^  J 

6  The  booklet:  "Noxious  Weeds  6t  Indiana"        ^  ^    *         ^\  -         .  .  v'- 


Det£uLled  Procedure:  ,  - 

1  Collect  from  fields,  vacant  lots,  roadside  pitches, veto.,  idl 
18  of  the  noxious  we^s  found  in  Indiana 

2  Using  the  waxed  ^p^pet  ,  prfess  each  specimen  /  1  . 

3  On  ^die  back  of  each  cardbo^ard  sheet  put  the  namd  ,of^  thd  w^ed  .4^  : 

4  Using  the  cellophane  wrapping  and  tap^,^  mount  the  specimexis  on  l^^ir       ,  j-f^, 
,         cardboard.    ^'  ^  ^  \;  -  -       ,  ^^^^^>^v 

5  Using  the  mQ$mts  and,  while  collecting  your  s]^cim^^>0c<^  .^i^ 


i 


^:  with  each  weed  and  where  they 


^      References  Used: 


;are^fbund,^^.^     ^  ^  .^^  >^;'^^>^;  -i&ki 


1  '^Noxious  Weeds^  of  Ix^iana' 
Tiirdue  University 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Unit:   Qrop  Production  ^  , 

Title  of 'Activity:  > What  to  Plant  *  •  '      ..  - 

Metliod  of  Teaching  Used:    Independdntf  Problem  Study 

Objective:    At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  Ag  Student  will  be  able  to  select 

a  crop  toiplant  in  a  particular  situation  "  ,  / 

-  '  ^.    .  ■  / 

Materials  needed  by  the  Studexxt:^  ,  ^.  '  • 

Detailed '^EiSpcedure:  r 

^  P^l^v   35_acres.  of  good,  deep,  irrig^le  sandy^ioam  soil-vd-tK  a  ^l>f'6;5 

v^-v*  ^  A«erage^equipment..jtoundW.t^  -1^   ^>  —  ..^   ......  ^  . 

Assvpadng  average  "know  hoi^"  of  (farming  methods  :  ,  . 

2  Knowing  ^j^se  things  /  what  would  you  plant?    Can  other  crops  besides 
field  crpps^such  as  onions,  tomatoes r  etc.  be  Ranted?    '  ^ 

3  What  factd^c^.'do  you  consider  in  growing  a  crop?'  Economic  factors? 
List  th^se 

4  List  yotol^rttaket  outlets,  production  costs,  and  risks  in  growing  the 

5  Prepare  a  recoiwaaendatien  as  to  what  should  be  planted  amd  list  the 
market  outleti^,  producti^  costs,  and 'risks  in  growing  **this  particular 
crop  that  you  chose  *  *  * 

References  Used:  r  ,  '      *      .  .  ^  \ 

1  qrop  Production,  Third  Edition,  .Prentice-Hall,  Ihc*  .  * 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey.;  1967  .  .  ^ 


Uhitt   Crop  Production 
'  Title  of  Activity:    Seed  Com  Grades  and  Planter  Plates 
Method^of  Teaching  Used:    Demonstration  Exercise 

Qbjective?*^  At  %Jie  end  of  the  lesson,  the  Jr,  High  Ag,  Student  w^ll  /be.able 

to  c^etermine  the  correct  plates  for  various  grades  of  corn  . 

• 

,  Materia^ needed  by  the  Student:  -  ^    .  - 

1  See2t""cw;|f  bag  with  plate  .recommendations/ 

2  4  or  Sndifferent  grades  of  seed  corn 

A  4-or  ^  diffMent^^ze^  of  planter  plates' 


Detailed  Procedtire: 

1  Pre-test  students  by  placing  lettered  ScUi^les  'pf  corn  grades  and 
numbered  plates  around  the  room.    StuSents  can  thennnatch  tihe  plate 
with  the  corn  grade^      .      ,  .  .  ;  :  ,  * 

2  Ask  for  the  difference  In  sis^  and  shape  of  the  seed.    Discuss  the 
parts  of  the  seed^  and  the  location  on  the  ear  where  seeds  c^ome/  from 

,  3  Nov;  go  to  the  se^  corn  bag.    On  tke  back  ire  plate  reodnmmidatioM 
for  various  gradei^         f       ^  .  V 

4  Find  the  column  v^ere  grades  of  com  are  given,    1*611^        line.'  [ 
acTOss  and  ypii  will  see  the  plate  nuznber  reconmiended  for  ^lat  ^grade. 
Find  the  plats  number  for 'a  raediinh^:3^u4ia  *    ;  ;    %    ^  , 

5  Go  to  the.  instmctor.    He  will  ask  you  for  a  particular  gi{^dk  and  ^ 
*       'What  plate  is  recommended'       /v       ,  «^  T  \  -         \  ^^/>r  "  • 

6  When  you  can  do  this  you  l^aye  p^sed  this  tnrfit.atvthe  maNSMtexy  lev^l  : 

'fieferen^es  Used{  ^.  -    '      ^-^^     \'  -'^t.  ^^-^ 


.'V 


tot 


^'9 


Unit:  .Crop  Production 

Title  of  Activity:    No-Plow  Tillage 

Hettod^f  Teaching  Used:    Independent  Study 

Objective:    At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  student  will  be  able^to.  develop  a 
no-plow  tillage  plan  for  his  farm^  specifying  when  and  \rtiat  til- 
lage means  will  be  used  and  crop  rotation.       *  '  :  ' 

Materials- needed  by  the  Studen€:' 

1  AgjxmoAy  Guide  AY-ISS  Tillage-:-"Where  is  No-Plow  Tillage  Adapted  in 
 Indianat?^  —  ^        ^   .   ^ — ' 

2  Soil  type  maps 'of  home  farm'  /  -   .  ' 

3  Farm  Bureau  herbicide  chart"'  -----       -  *     .  - 

i:>et^ed  Procedtnre: 

1  Using  the  maps',  determine  what  soil  types  are  on  your  home  farm 
^      2  Read  the  Agronomy  Guide 

3  Can  you  use  no-plow  methods  on  your  soil  type?    E3q)lain  in  detail  I 

4  Let's  assxime  that  you  can 

5  Prepare  a  detailed  plan  of  no-plow  tillage  for  your  farm*  -  List  such 
things  as  \jhen  to  tillr    What  herbicides  you  will  use?  *  What  maci4iiery 
you  will  use*    Planting, dates.    Erosion  probioos  and  how'th^  would  .' 
be  handled.    How  insects  would  be  handled,  seed  germination,  arid  the 
effects  of  cool  teii5>erature3  and  moisture  on  no-plow  operatiozis 

References  Used:  .        '   ^\  ' 

.  1  AgroncHsy  Guide  M-185  Tillage-^"where  is  No-Plow  Tillage  ASapted  in 
In3i«na?"  ,  '  ;      -  '  . •  -  - 


Unit:  brop  Produoftdon 


UEST  COW  MMlftB^ 


Title  of  Activity:  *  Nutrient  Deficiency  , 
sSnq 


Method  of  TeacSng  Used:'  Class  esqperimerit*    Divide  into  groups 


Objective:  * 

1  Becdoe  familiau:  with  techniques  in  crop  research 

2  ^Dsirve  the  effects  of  defici^cies  '  - 

3  Analyze  and  report  research  result^  scientifically- 

Materials  needed ^by  the  Students:  '  ^ 

1  Steril^  ^astic  jcontsdners  '      1        .     ,  V 
'       Freezer  tape  ^  • 

3.  Distilled' water. 

4  Quartz  sfand 
V     .5  stirrixig  rods 

6  Growing  area  • 

teiiled  Procedure:. 

1  Pill  10  sterile  plastic  containers  to  within  1"  from  top 

2  Label  the  c^ntcdLners  with  freezer  tape  and  o^rk  as  f^lows: 
'a*  Cca!5>lete  b.  Contrdl  c*  Ca  d.  -5  e.  -Mg  4.  -K  g«  ^-^N 
h»  .-P   i  •  -Pe    j .  Microntutrients 

3, Add  to  each  container  the  volume  of  solution  with -the  nutrient  £is 
\\ecooittended  by  yqwc  instructor*    Remember  the  solution  marked  JjCbntrol" 
goes  in  the  container  m^ked  "Control"  emd^so  bit 

4  Add  distilled  water  to  the  container  imtil  the  sand  is  saturated  . 

5  Witti^the  stirriijg  rod  maJce  3  holes       -deep  in. 'the  sand  :and  plamt  one' 
kernel  of  com  in  each  hole  •     ^ "  "  *  /  •  -  . 

^  Place*  the  plants  in  an  area  of  favorable  growing  conditions  ^and  watet  . 
iregularly  for  4  weeks  ^  ' 

7  At  the  end  Of  this  time  record  all  observaJble  differences  in  the  plants 

8  Cut  and  weigh  the  plants  '     .  ^ 

'  3  Write  up  your  restilts  and  show  which  deficiencies  had  the  greater  effect 
\^  on  the  plant-    "  -      v  ,       '  *  " 

References  Osedf:  ,  '  ♦  •  ;  1 


Unit:   Crop  Production  ...ktt&Dl'C 

BEST  COPt  AVMl^l* 

Title  of^^  Activity:    Silage  Production 

Method  of  Teaching  Used:    Field  Trip  i     '   ^  -   ^  ' 

Objedtive:    At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  tihe  ^g  Student  will  be  able  to  explain 
use  of  com  hybrid,  harvesting  idethods,  and  severed  advantages 
to  silages 

> 

Materials  needed  by-  the  Student: 

"       •  ir^Bus  or  means  of  tremsportation  ,  ' 

2  Farm  where'  silage" is  b^ing  Karversted  and  stored -    ^  —  r 

Detailed  Procedure:   

1  When  visiting  the  farm,  pay  careful  attention  to  what  crop  is  being  . 
made  into  silage.    If  com,  does  it  have  a  big  fully  developed  ear? 
What  other  firops  could  be  used  for  silage? 

2  How  is  it  being  harvested?   What  equifmient  is  needed? 

3  What  kind  of  silo  is  it  stored  in? 

4  What  other  kinds  of • structures  could  silage  be  stored  in? 

5  At  what  life  stkge  are^  the  plants  being  harvested?  • 
•     6  What  kind  of  livestock  will  the  silage  be  fed  to? 

7  When  you  return  from  the  trip,^ansv;er  these  questions ,  and  recooanend  ' 
how  tixeJ'silage  ajhd  harvesting  operation  could  be  iinproved^ 

References  Used;  , 

i  Crop  Production,  Third, Edition,  Prentice-Hall i  Inc.,  Englewbbd  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,  ^  1967 


CROPS  VOCABULARY 


"  1.  Legumes 

2:  C         '  ^ 

'  3.  H 

U.  0 
-  5~ 

6.  K  . 

7.  N 

8.  s 

.  9.  Ca 

10.  Fe 

U.  Mn*  * 

12.  B 

13.  Mg 

14.  Cu 

15.  Zn 

16.  Mo 

17.  CI 

l8'.  CereeLL  grains 

.19.  Corn 

20 .  Soybeans 

21.  Barley 

22.  Bye 

23.  Com  Belt 

2k.  Hard  Red  Spring  Wheat 

23^.  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat 

26.  Soft  Red  Winter  Wheat 


27.  Dumm  Wheat         -  ' 

28.  Forage  Crop 

29.  SUage 

30 .  Sorghm 

31.  Lesped^za  ^, 

32.  Clover.  i 

33.  Groving  Season 
3U.  Topography  ^ 

35.  life  C|ple 

36.  Germination 

37 .  Photosynthes  i  s 

38.  '  Chlorophyll 

39.  Daylerigth 
kO.  Stigma 
Ul.  Style 

U2.  Ovary 

U3.  Ovules 

hk.  Pistil  , 

U5 .  Anthers 

k6\  Pollen 

Ut.  Sepal  '  ^  ' 

U8».  Petal      ,         *       >  • 

U9.  Buds 

50.  Vegetative  Reproduction 

51.  '  Dormant 

52.  Tubers 


53.  Fertilization 

5U .  Annual 

55 .  Biennials 

56.  Winter  annuals 

57 .  Perennials 

58.  Top  root 

59*^  Fibrous  roots    .  * 

60.  Componnd  leaf 

$1 .  Spike 

62.  Panicle 

63.  '  Hybrids 

6U.  Single  cross 

65.  DoTible  Cross 

66 .  ^3-vay« 

67.  Inbred  1 
63.  Variation 

69.  Dominant 

70.  Recessive 

71.  Varities 

72 .  Meteoroligist 
Jf3.  Compaction 

7U ,  Rotations 

75.  Starter  fertilizer 

76 .  Zero-tillage 

77 .  Cultivation 

78.  Fodder 


> 

79. 

Hessian  ,Flies 

80. 

Innociilation 

81. 

Defoliants 

82. 

Weed 

i 


^  3ft  . 


f3 


 ^  4irZ><1,j  ^ 


'  CROPS  VOCABULARY  KEY  ' 

*1 .    A  plant  that  takes  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  puts  fb  into 
the  soil. 

Carbon  A  ^  '  * 

\  ^  .        •  . 

:  3.    Hydrogen  ,  > 

^    5-*<^J^QSEtiorua  -  ^   — —  ^  -  ^  

6*    Potassiun  •  : 

7.  Nitrogen  ,  .    '   '  ' 
/  *                                            —      ^        '         .  1 

8.  Stdfer  *  ' 

9.  Calciiua 

10 .  ' Iron  •  '  ' 

11.  Manganese 

12.  *  Boron  '  * 

'?  » 
13..    MagnesiuQi  * 

lU.  Copper/ 

15.    Zinc     ^       '  ^  *  ,  ^ 

>      '  16/     Mo  *  :  '  • 

f  IT':.    Chlorine  -  i-  > 

l8.>,^e^t,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  rice 
19  •    King  of  the  grain  crops 

20;    Modern  wonder  crop     ^       ,  '  *  v 

*21.,  Cereal  grain  '  ,  ' 

22.  Cereal  grain  * 

23.  States  of  Ohio/ Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Netiwiska 
2k^.    Used  Jfor  making  bread  T 

c 

•  25  a  Used  for  making  bread 


•    •  ■■         ■■  • 

26.    Used  for  naking  pasteries  ^ 


27.  Used  far  making  macaroni*  .^j 

^  r    .     '  ^        <  ' 

28.  Vegetable  natter^  fr^sh  pr  pareseryed^  ..utilized-^as  a  feed  - 
for  arilnals  I    '     •  ^      v.   .  . 

&  : 

29.  Green  fodder  preserved  in  a  soil^ 

30.  ^  Cereal  grass  especially  adapted  to  dr.ou^'ty^  areas  -  ' 
31*  '  Stumer  ani|U^  legume      .    -      ^  - 

^32 C  J^a^y,  small-stemed -legume. having  '3  leaflets  to  tfife  leaf 

33.    Length  of  time  the  clirfete  is  siiitatle  for  growth  of  plant 
'      in,  a  £iven  area    ^  ^  ^ 

31*."  Th^';cMrface^  features  of  tl^e  land 


35 .    Series'  of  <:hanges  m  a  plant  or  animal  from  its  earliest 
;      stage  untii^  it»» reoccurs  *  ' 

-    3d.'  The  start  of  plant  growth-       *      '  ^  '  « 

^  37.  cOp  +.H  0^  c  s  0     o      ; .  ^ 

38 •    Green  maxerisQ.  in  plants     >         •  • 

',^v  .  .    '    :  .  ^  ^. 

.  ^  *39v'-^°^"^       "^^^  lighf^s  available  for  a  plant  to  absort  on 
o     .  an^.given  day-.  *  ^  .  : 

'  ,kO.  -  UU.    Female  parts  of  a  flow^j:     -  .  .  '  J  * 

U5.  -  1+6.    Male*  parts  £f  a  flower  '    /  * 

^;---Leaf-»^  divisions  that  ptotect 'the  flower         '  v  . 
^S|'^^Phe  colored,  part  of  a  Jflower    »  ^ 


v'^  if^V  A.  proje.ction^.-on  a  pient  from*whicl;i  a^^hoot,  flow^V,  or 
cluster  of^Leave's  develops.  \ 

50.    Tald^g  of  a  stem*,  leaf,  or  "bud  of  one^plant  aijd  growing 

resfelSg  stage*  * 
52.    Underground^  s^fem*J\..  V         t  ^ 

53*    Joining  iof  male  and  I'emale?*' sex -cells  4 


5^*    Plafits  that  require  only  one  year  to  complete  their  lif^  eycle 

i 

55 •    Plants  that  require  two  years  to  conplete  their" life  cyple 

56  •    A  plant  that  requires  one  year  to  complete  its  life  eye le"^ 
^    and  overwinters  as  part  of  this  process  ^ 

^57 •    Plants  that  require  more  than  2  years  to  complete  their 
life  cycle.  •    '        .  •  t 

^   "  *- 
"58-« — ^A-sirigle_main  root  ^  j. 

^9 .    A  root  system:  in-  which  there  is  no  main  root,  tut  a  numter  :  : 
.  ►    of  roots  with  many  fine  tranches  ' 

60.   'if  leaf  divided  into  two  Or  more\ leaflets  with  a  comnoja  * 
leaf  stalk 


6:y:    Giype  of  ^eed  head  found  in  wheat 

l^rpe  of  seed  arrangement  found  in  oats  ^ — 

The  offspring  of 'animals  or  plants  of  different  varities 
or  species.  ^ 

6U .^^ffla€"^sult  from  the  crossing  of  2  intreds* 

65.  The  r€f3ult  of  the  ^ossing  of  two  single  crosses^* 

66.  The  resiilt  of^, crossing  a  single  and  doutle  cross 

-.V 

67..    A  plant  or  aniinal  that  has  been  backcrossed  for  5-7 
generations       •  *      '  .        '  ■ 

68 .  Change  from  the  normal .       ^       .  ■ '    ^  . 

69.  Ruling  shows  its  influence  even  in  thA^presence  of 
recessive  traits.  '  f 

70.,  "lending  to  recede,  shows  its  influence  only  when  in  a  hom 
/zygous  situation. 

-.71*    Different  species  or  races 

72 .  Weatherman 


73*    Pushing  together  of  the  soil  under  the'  weight  of  heavy 


eqtiipinent   •        -  ^- 


TU.    Changing  of  crops  in  given  fields  from  year  to  year 


4 


75.  Fertili^r  applied  when  seed  is  planted  to*  give  it^a 
good  start  •    '  ,  ,  ^  .    ,  ^   .  ^  - 

76.  Raising  a  crop  without  stirring  t^e  soil.  ^  . 

77.  Stirring  the  soil  to  kill  weeds  . 

78.  ^  The  part  of  the  corn  plant  that  remains  after  the  ear  is  . 
.  removed./         ^  ^  ^ 

79 V   Insects  that  attack  small  grains  brought  to  U.S.  by 

^Geriaan  soldiers.         ,  '  -  . 

80.  Application  of  beneficial  bacteria  to  the  seed^of  ,a 
•  legiuae  before  planting.  ' 

81.  A  spray  used  to  c^use  the  leaves  of  a  plant  to  drop  ofr: 

82 .  A  pl€tnt  out  of  place . 


s 

^'  ■■■■■■  '.I 


.Unit:  Crop  Production  ^  ^ .  '  '  ' 
Title  o^^ctivity:  Seed  Identification  and  Crop  Use 
Teaching  Method:    Class  Exercise  '        ^      .  *  * 

Objective:    At  the  end  of  this  iinit  the  student  vill  be  able  to 

iienLiiythe  follo^ng  gredns  :^^om ,  soybeans,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  sbarley,  sorghum,  almLfa^  orchard  grags, 

_    ^    .  Jbirdsfpot  trefoil,  br^e  g^as^s  to '80^,pVoficiency_  -  ^  ^ 

on  a  quiz.  «  . 

Jfeteriala  Needed ^  .  ,  ^  ..^      ^  v        ll  "  ' 

^    %ii        1  §aniples  of  seed  lisfl^  in  objective 

. «  2  Sheets  of  * paper,  like  those  on  back  of  this 

>  page,  celophane  tape  ^-^'^^  ' 

3  Crop  Production  text  and  panphlets*  ^  ' 

'Detailed  Pi?)ceT(4ure^    a  \^  ^  - 

\ 

'1    Have  students  ^lace  3-^  seeds  of  a  crop  under 
a  strip  of  ta^e  in  the  circle  on  thej^r  seed 
identification  pages  (  on  back). 
2    Using  resource  material,  have  students  look  up  / 
^    the  name  of  the  seeds.      »  '  i 


9 


crop  

lbs .  /"bushel^ 

uses  

'    ( ^ 


Unit:  ;Crop  Erpduction  •  ^ 

Title  of  Activity:    Agriciatiiral  Mathematics 
Mettiod  of  Teaching:  Problems 

*  ■*  \  " 

ODjectives:\JI!^^dg:vi^^  an  appreciation  of  mathematics  and  its 
application  to  agriculture.  \ 

Materials  Needed:    Problems  below: 

1.    A  fanner  is  going  to  apply  250  lbs.  per  acre^of 


ERIC  ^  . 


\ 

6-2l*-2U  fertilizer  on  his  20  acre  field.    F.erti^tizey        •  ' 
costs  $150  per  ton.    Answer  the  following  guestibns 
about  the  situation,  \ 

a)  How  many  tons  t>f  fertilizer  should  the  fai'mei:'  buy? 

b)  How  much  ^rlll  it'  cost- the  farmer  to  fertilize  his  Afield? 

c)  How  many  lbs.  of  nitrogen  did  the  farmer  .apply  per  acre? 
c)  How  many  lbs.  of  nitrogen  did  the  farmer  apply  on  the 

entire  field?  . 


A  gardener,  has  purchased,  an  80  lb.  bag  of  5-20-20 
fertilizer.    He  asks  you  how  many  lbs.  of  nitarogen, 
phosphrouSj  anfl  potassium  are  in  othe  bag.    Fill  out* 
the  table  below  to  answer  hi-s  question. 

 lbs  •  of  nitrogen  in  the  bag  * 

_^  lbs .  of  phosphrous  in  the  bag 

 '^-'^         lbs .  of  potassium  in  t^ie  bag 

^   total  lbs.  of  nutrients  in  the  bag.' 


■  / 


\ 

\ 


Unit:    Crop  Production 

Title  of  Activity:    Soybean  Insect  Identific^^tion 
Method  of  Teaching:    Plash  Cards  ♦ 
'  Materials.  Needed  hy  Students :  '    ,  ' 

1.  3x5  index  cards 

2.  'Ruhher  Cenent 

,      3.    Extension  Publication 

Ohjective/:  .     '  , 

1.  /  To  develop  a  knowle4ge  of  the  comon  soyhean  insects 

Detailed  Procedure: 

Give  the  student  "the  Extension  Publication  and  have 
then  cut  out  the  pictures .  ,  * 

2.  Have  the  stu(|ents  cement,  the  pictures  on  the  3x5 
ceCrds,  placing  the  nane  of  each  insect  on  the  hack 
of  the  card. 

Re^brences  Used: 

i  '  '  ' 

1.    Extension  Publication  E-85  Comon  Soybean  Insects 

■•     ■.    •  T  ■  • 


Unit:    Crop  Production  •  '       '  ' 

Title  of  Activity:    Corn  Insect  Identification 
Method  of  Teaching:    Flash  Cards 

Materials  Needed  by  Students: 

/      ^  '  '  ' 

"1    3x5  index  cards 
.   2    Rubber  C^ent 

3    Extensioji  Publications  E-83  ^d  E-8U 

*  •  *  -  y 

Objective:       '  ^ 


1    To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  commoo  com 
insects.  *  v  ^ 


^Detailed  Procedure  r^^ 


1  Give 'the  students  the  two  (2)  Extension  * 
Publications, and  Jiave  them  cut  out  the  pictures. 

2  Eave  the  students  cement  the  pictures  on  the 
3x5  cards,  placing "the  names  of  each  insect 
on  the  back  o*f  the  card.  \ 


Ref  erences-iJsed : 


1  E-83  Com  Insects  -  Above  ground. 

2  .  E-Sk  Corn  Insects  -  Bel 


ERIC 


\ 
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,Un|,t:    Crop  Production 
Title  of  Activity:    Small  Grain  Insects 
Method  of  Activity:    Flash  Cards 
MateHals"^eedld  by  Students:  ^  ,  \^ 

1 .  3x5  index  cards  * 

2 .  Rubber  cement  p 

3.  Extension  Publication  E-86 

Objective:    To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  commop  small  grain 
,  insects.  '  ^ 

Detailed  Procedure: 

1.    Give  the  student  the  Extension  Publication  and  have 
-  them  cut  out  the  pictures ♦ 


:  2.    Have  the  students  cement  the  picutres  on  the  3x5 
cards  placing  the-  name  of"  each  insect  on  the  back 
of  the  card.  * 

References  Used:  ^  '  * 

Extension  Publication  Er86  Common  Small  Gredn  Insects 


/3 


\ 


SOILS  VOCABULABY 


1.  Soil  J 

2 .  Fertility    '  ' 
3?  .Orgaaic  matter 

5 I^cro-organism 

6  •  Bacteria 

7*  Protozoa 

8-  F^mgi  . 
9.^  Molds 

10.  Ifydroponics 

11.  Geologist^ 

12.  GlacSiers 

13.  Climate 
lU.  Sand  /  • 

15.  Loam  , 
l6.,  Clay 

.  17.  Texture  ^ 

18.  Nutrienis 

19.  Foliar  feeding 

20.  K  deficiency  of  com 

21.  P  deficiency  of  com 
^    22.  K  deficiency. of  corn  ^ 

-  23.  Erosion'  ^. 

.  2k\  Soil  tost 

25 .  •  Tissue  test. 


\^  


erJc 


SOILS  VOCABULARY  KEY 


ERIC 


!•    "the  outside 'layer  of  the 'earth  that  supports  plants  and 
•  animal  life,  ,      ^  ' 

2.    The  productivity  of  the^oil. 

^    \  ... 

V 

3*    Plant  and  animal  natter  in  the  soil. 
h.    Pairtially  decoini)osed  organic  matter.  * 

5.  Any  microscopic  animal  or  plant. 

6.  '  vOne  celled  nicro-organisms  which  have  no  chlorophyll. 

I4icroscopic  animal  '  * 

8.  Any  of  the  groups  of  plants  which  have  no  leaves,  .flowers, 
or  green  color, 

9.  A  growth  on  the  surface  of  organic  matter  caused  by  fungi. 

10.  The  science  of  growing  plants  without  soil. 

11.  The  science  of  the  ; study  of  the  earth's  crtxst. 

12.  A  large  mass  of. snow  and  ice. 

13.  The  prevailing  or  average  weather  conditions. 
« 

ih.  One  of  the  soil  particles. 

15.  A  broad  group  of  textural  classes. 

16.  One.  of  the  soil  particles. 

IT.  The  relative  proportion  of  soil  particles  in  .the  soil. 

18.  Ahy  one  of  the  materials  in  the  soil  that  a  plant  uses 

in  its  growth  process.  .       ^  ^ 

19.  Fertilizing *a  plant  through  the  leaves. 

20^    bellowing  of  the  corn  leaf  from  the  tip  down  the  midrib. 

21.    The  leaves  and  stems  become  purple.  .       .     ,  * 

22*    Yellowing  of  the  corn  leaf  from  the  tip  around  th$  edges* 

23^   The  v/earing  away  of  the  land  surface  by  running  water  or  wind. 

24.  A  chemical  analysis  of  soil  from  which  fertilizer  recommendations  a3 
made.  ^  .... 

25.  A  chemical  analysis  of  leaf  material  .from  which  fertilizer  recommen 
dations  are  made. 


AGRONOMY 

Activity:  Ragdolls 


Name 


Date 


Section 


This  e3q)eriment  will  take  7  days.  ^It  will  be  your  respoxisibiiity  to  check 
this  experiment  after  7  days,  record  the  results  and  answer  the  questions • 

Procedure:  '  , 

1  Place  5  kernels  of  corn  and  5  seedis  of  soybeans  on  cT  daii5>en6d  paper*    '  * 
towel.     (Place  seeds  in  different^  directions)  .  © 

2  Roll  the  paper  towel  so  seeds  are  centered  .in  the  towel. 

3  Make  another  towel  with  ^eeds,  but  wrap. up  so  that  no,  light  can  gjBt  in. 

4  Place  the  towels  and  seeds  (ragdolls)  in  a  contciiner  and  wait  7  days. 
What  are  we  trying  to  find? 

1  What  effects  growth? 

2  What  is  the  differehce  between  germination  of  corn  and  bean  seeds^ 

3  What  part  on  the  seed  does  the  root  and  shoot  come  from? 


Record  Results: 


Root  Length      Root  From 


Com  '  O 

1—4^  

Com  d 

Com  0 

Soybeans  ^ 

Soybeans  ^ 

SO^C^cUlS 

Questions: 


/ 


1  Jfliat  is^  the  difference  between  seeds  with  Light  and  seeds  without  light? 
(For  g^nnination)  4  [ 

2  In  general  where-  does  the  shoot,  come  from  on  the  seed?    .  ,  • 
3_In  general  where  does  the  root  come  from  on  the  seed? 

4  What  elements  are  needed  for  germination?  ' 

5  Does  photosynthesis  take  place  in  germination?        -  -  ;     -         .  - 

6  Wha^^s  the*  difference  between  germination  of  com  and  soybectns? 


MST  COM  AVWUBU 


Unit:  fiechanics 
Title  of  Activity^    Hai^tools  . 

Method  ^f  Teac^iing  Us^:  Tool  identification  Kit/  Lecture #  Charts  and  Posters 
Demonstration,  Stiadent  Assignment/  Student  Practice #  Follow  up  or  Test 

Objectives?  < 

1  To  develop  the  ability  to  identify  hand  tools 

2  JTb  develop,  the.  proper  techniques  of  using  hand  tools- 

3  To  develop  the  abill1^.-ta  maintain  axtd  care  for  hand  .tools 

** 

Materietls^  needed  by  the  Student: 

1  Tool  I.  D.  cards 

2  VOC.  Ag,  shop  hand  tools 

3  Chcurts  and  posters  from  Stanley  Tool  Compciny 

4  Pencil  and  Papir 

» 5  Sears ,  Roebuck  catalog 

Detailed  Procedure:  ^  .1  * 

1  Discuss  the  function  of  hand  tool  groups  ^ 

2  Discuss  the  different  types  of  hand  tools 

3  Discuss  the  proper  hand  tool  usage- 

4  Ident:^fy: 

a.  Wrenches  e.  Torque  wrencheis 

b.  Screwdrivers  if.  Micrometers 

c.  Sockets  g.  Rulers 

d*  Special  tools  W  feeler  guage 

5  Plax|fc  for  home  storage  and  shop  procedures 

Skills:  *  ' 

a.  General  hand^tool  practice 

b.  Practice  torquing  bolts  \    ,  . 
.    c.  Practice  measuring  with  micrometers 

d.  Practice  measuring  with  rulers 

e.  Prac^ee  measuring  with  feeler  guage 

Evaluation: 

a.  Tpol  identification  test  with  the  Voc.  Ag.  shop  tools.,,, 

b.  Student  identify  hcxne  farm  tools  according  to  groups 

c.  Observe  student  during  practice  session  .  ^  •]  . 

'  ♦  "  ,  .'  ^ '  . 

References  Used:  -  u  '  '  ' 

Wakeman  and  McCoy,  The  Farm  Shop,  MacMillan  Col  y 
Machine  Shop  and  Technology  Tool  Identification  Kit,  The  Interis^tate 
Publishers  and  Printers,  Inc.  , 
Sears  as^  Roebuck  Catalog 


Unit: 

0^ 


Mechanics 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Title  of  Activity:    General  Shop  Safety 


Method  of  Teaching  Used:    Study  Assignment;  Class  Discussion,  Charts  and 
Posters  I  Job  Assignments,  Student  Practice,  Tour  of  the  Shop,  D^nonstration 
Pollow-up  or  Test 

Objectives:  _  .  . 

1  To  develop  an  understanding  of  emergency  situations  that  can  occur  in 
the  Agriculture  Shop 

2  To  develop  an  understanding  of  safety  devices  and  guards  on  machines 
and  equipment  * 

3  To  develop  safe  shop  working  habits  by  each  student     ,  ^ 

MatericLLs  needed  by  the  Student: 

1  Eye  protective  glasses   ^  \ 

2  Protective  clothing 

3  Fire  Extinguishers 

4  Shop  electrical  circuits 

5  General  tools 

6  Power  tool  switches 

7  safely  guaards 

8  Jacks  and  stands 


i 


Detailed  Procedures:  *  '  .  • 

X  Discuss  the  attitude  for  safety,  that  is  impc^rtant  in  the  Ag, 
the.  following  through  discussion  an^  tour  of  the  Shop: 
Personal  safety 

Eye  safety  ,       .     r  . 

Protective  ciotihing   *  . 
Shop 'fire  extinguishers 
Shop  electrical  circuits  ^ 
General  tool  and  equijanerit  safety 
Cleamliness 

Palls    '  ,  ^ 


f 


2  Cover 
a. 

/  •  b* 
c. 
d. 
el 
f. 

g. 

h. 

Skills: 
a. 


Shop 


h. 

c, 
d, 

e. 
f. 


Use  of  eye  protection.^evices  by  all  students  frm  the  storage 
cabinet  ,  , 

Use  of  protective  clothiiw  by  the  student  and  the  proper  storage 
and  locker  location         ^ "  *  '  ^  . 

Use  of  the  correct  cleaning  material  for  the  job 
Have  fhe  student  locate'  and  inspect  all  switches  auid  controls  for 
shop  amd  machine  power      ^  '  .   ^    '     l  ^ 

Locate  fire  fighting  equipment  and  fire  drill  procedure 
Locate  and  inspect  all  safety  devices  'and  guards  on  machines  and 
eguipnent  ,  '  , 

g.  Kriow  the  proper  storage*  of  tools  and  equipment  au>d  their  part  in 
..^ ^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^    ^>'^  — "'^'""^"'"^ 

ht  Housekeeping  is  for  all  and  not  ar^  exception  for  «QKyone  ^ 

References  Used:  -    "  '  ^ 

1  Sinithr  H.P»,  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment/  McGraw-Hill  Bc>ok  Co.,  Inc. 

2  WakeK2m  and  McCoy,  The   Farm  Shop>  MacMillan  Co. 

3  I  &  T  Shop  -Service  Manual,  -Implement  and  Tractor  PuHlica^io|is,  Inc. 

4  Texas  Education  Agency^  Agricultural  Machinery  Seanrice  and  Repair, 
V.  Interstate" Publishers  and  Printers  Co. 


Unit;  Mechanics 
Title  of  Activity^    Fasteners  and  Hardware  Identification 

Method  of  Teaching  Used:    Lectxire,  Identification  in  Catalogs,  Identification  - 
in  the  Vocational^g,  Shop, ^11  Charts, ,  Slides.  Filmstrips,  Field^Tri]? 
to  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  stdte 
'  '     '        '  *■ 

I  Objectives:      ^  '    ^    '  V 

I.  .  .   ^      develop  an  awareness  of^  fasteners. and  hardware  and  their  proper      ^'  * 
"  ^  ^  frames  - 

2  To* develop  the  ^ility  to  identify  types  and  classifications  of 

fasteners  and  hardware 
.  '      ^  .  > 

Materials  needed  by  the  Student: 

1  Paper  and  Pencil  -    ^  * 

2  Assortment  of  fasteners  and  hardware  ccMnmonly  used  on  the  home  farm  ^ 

3  Wall  Chfirts  -  . 

4  Chalk  board  '  .    .  ^ 

5  Farm  catalogs  '  '  -        ,  ,  ^ 

■  \   -  *  ^  ^  ^ 

Detailed  Procedures:  *        f  /  ^ 

1  Explain  the  function  of  fasteners 

2  Give  an  explanation  of  the  various  types  of  hardware 

3  Cover  the  following  areas  through  lecture  and  identification: 

a.  Bolts  ;  ^  •  * 

b.  Nuts   ^     .    ^  T  \  (  '^l 
c*- Screws^  /  .                        ^                   -  /  ' 

d.  Threads  ^ 

e.  Thread  classification  " 
Rivets  ^  U    J  ' 

Skills:  \  ^ 

.I.  Identity  types  and  classificeJ&ibns  of  fastenersoand  hardware 
Evaluation:  ,  .         /  - 

'  1  .'Quiz  over  hardware  and  f astenl4  by  flashcards/l>ictures  fjrom 
catalogs,  <m:  the  fastenerjs  from  the  Ag.  , Shop*  _  : 

2  Student  ^ill  bring  an  old  fastener  and  clean  it  plus  xe-thread,^ 
.   observing  the  thread  type  ^  '  ^  r-.  ■  ^  , 

References  Used:  ^     .  ^ 

1  S\?)ply  catalog  such  cas  Sears  Roebuck  "  • 

2  Jones,  Mack,  Shopwork  on  the  Farm,  published  by  McGraw-Hi?.l,  New  york,N.Y. 

3  Hardware  Study  and  Identification  Kit,  Interstate.  Printers  and  Publishers , 
Danvill^f  ILL.  *  I       •  . 

4  4-H  Power,  lst||tear,  Petroleum  Power  Program,  County  Extension* Service. 


s^Heai 

I 


l^niti '  ^Mechemics         \  ' 

..Title  of  *A9,tivity:    Identify  Farm  Equipment**" 


m  COPY  AVMIAB^ 


Method  of^^aching  Used:    Farm  magazines #  Librstry  materials,  Feirm*  Dealers  Equipment 
paitqphiLets/  peal0r ^publications ,  Slides,  .Pictures  collected  at  Fairs  and  Farm 
Progress  ^hows.  Field  trips  to  dealers,  Fcunns  of  the  area.  Special  Demonstrations,. 
ScrapbSGk'' ^ '   ;  -       ^  ^  \     ^      ^  "  , 

Objectives:^  ^        -  •  , ^    . 

1  ^o  develop  an  av/arenesfe.  .of  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  conunon  to 
^  ,      ^   tne  farming  area  '  ^  '  - 

J2  To  develop  the  ^ibiMty  to  recognize  a  piece  of  farm' machinery  and  its  use 

Materials  needed  by  the  Student: 

^  *X  Pencil  an^  paper     *  '      '  .  - 

""^    '  ^2  cfialkboard     i        ^         '       ^  '  - 

'   3  Farm  maciiinery  pan^hlets*  ^  ^  . 

4  Farm  magazines  ^ 
.  5  Envelopes ,  pen  and  stamps     ^  >  . 

Detailed  Procedxyre:  ,  c :  \ 

It  Introduce  the  area  odf  farm  machirfery  with  a  history  of  progress  in  the 
equipment  industry    '     ,  ,       "  ^  »     i ' 

'   2  With  the  aid  of  farm  magazines ^'^md  catalogs,  make  a  cha3^  on  the  chalk-* 
board  With *the 'following  headings r  ...  ^ 

a.  Sorl  Breakers  .        ,  ,  , 

^  .  b.  Chemical  Applicators 

'  c.  fSeed  Planters  ^       ^  \        *      .    ^  ^  • 

0  ^ra*;^  Crop  Cutters  ^  ^     ^  . 

e.  Seed  Seperators  • 

3  Have  students  list^each  machihe  found  imder' the' correct  heading 

4  Have  each  student  gather  materials'  and  pictures  that  fit  undet^the 

•        '   heading  and  produce  a  scrapbook  ^  .  ' 

S^'^lan^-a  possible  field  trip  to  an  implement  dealer  in  the  community,  to 
feinfojfce  the  scrapbook  knowledge  ,  '  .  . 

•    ''Evaluation:  ^  /  ^'  ^ 

a*  Flashceurd  quiz  with  common,  local  equipment  of  the  areaiy  . 
«    '        b.  Collect  scrapbopk  and  grade  to  see  that  the  student  has  an 

understanding  oi* the  five  basic  equipment  headings  "  / 

c.  Let  each  student  explain  before  ^the  cla^s  the  function  ^nd  -  /. 
variations  i&  one  piece  of  equipaaent  ,studi^ ,  •  ^ 

References  Used:    ^  ^ .  , ,  • 

.  1  4-H  Tractor  Program-MAcj^inery,  Care  and  Safety,  County  Extension  pept.  r 
"2  .Smith,  H."?.,  Fcunn  Machinery  and  Equipment,  McGravj-Hill  Book  Co*#  N.Y.,N«y., 
-3 -Farm  Equipment  Mailing  Addresses:        .  *  •  C 

S)^.  Ai;iis  Chalmers,' Farm  Equip .'^ Div ;  ,  Milwaukee,  'Wise.     '  -  *  «^ 

4' b.  J.  I.  Case  Co/,  Racine,  Wise.    >.  / 

•  e.  John  Deere  and  Co.,  ^oline,  ILL  "^c  ^  <  '^-^ 

,    r^^  d.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Birmingham,  Mich# 

,   '^"^e.  International  Hat:yestor  Co.,  Farm  Equip.  Div^,  1809  S.  ^fiamar, 

"  Deillas,  Texas  ^  •    *     ^       a      "  ^  ^ 

f. >  Oliver  Corp^.,  616  Cockreli  Ave. Dallas,  Tcacak  / 

^^  gL.  Pjavid' Brown  Tractbrs,  LTD*  Toronto,  Ont^io,  Canada 


Unit:    Agriciiltural  Mechanics      •         ^  a 
.  Title  of  Activity:    Stoppi^ig^^e  Engine  . 
Method  of  Teaching:    Deinonstrationr  Slides  r  Check-off  list 

Objective:    The  student  will  be  able  to  correctly  follow  the  correct  prpcediire 
i?or  stopping  a  hot  engine 

Material  Needed:    • '  > 

1  Check-off  list^^ti  ^  ,    .  •        ^  ^ 

2  liawn  mower,  Roto-tiller  or  garden  tractor      *        ^      /     .    ^  </ 

Procedure:  {/  ' 

1  Remove  load  from  the  engine  (Suddenly  stopping  a  hot  Engine  w^l  caxxse  ^ 
*         *^*a  "shock"  on  bearings  and  lead  to  excessive  wear)  ^.^ 

2  Reduce  engine  idle  speed*    Allow  engine    to  cool  f<ft:  two  or  three  \ 
minutes  at  ^^hrottle  speed  ^  ' 

3  Turn  off  the  ignition  switch  or^  grouhd  the  spark'  plug  with  shut-off 
^deyice  ^     .  -  ■  ' 

4  Close  the  fuel  tank  shut-off  valve  i£  the  engine  has  one 

5  Remove  the  spark  plug  wire  for  safety  reasons 

6  Store  the  engine  in  a  dary,  prptected  place 

'References  t  «,  •  *;  ^ 

1  SmaXl  En^ix^i^ ,  Volume  I ,  American  Association  for  Vocational  Ihdtxuc^ 
tionai  Materials  (AAVIM) 


*  V 
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Unit:    Agricultural  Mechanics* 

Title  of  Activity:    Protecting  the  Engine  dur\x34  Of fr-^e^sin  Stdrage^ 

Prop^  Storage    '    ,  7^  v 

Method  ot  Teaching:    feemonstrations /  Sh(|)wCand;Teli^>.5lides* 

Objective:    The  student  will  be  able  to  properly  prepare  aiid ^tore  an  engine 

Material  Needed:  ^  .  •       *     .  !  *        s    '  \ 

'1  Tools  for  general  service       ^  .  ^  >  '  «  j 

2  Crankcase  oil  '  .    -       »  t  ' 

i . cleaning  solvent  ^  ,  /  . 

4  Paihtjv  brush  V         ,  •  -  '  , 

5  Plastic  sheet  for  covering  '  -   ^  ^       '  >  • 

^ocedure:  ,  *  ^  '  •     »  r 

^        1  bpairate  the*  engine  untjll  it  nins  put  of  fuel 

2  Check,  inspect  and  generally  clean  the  engine  of  dirt  arid  grime 

3  Check  and  clean  the  carburetor  air  cleaner       V       -  ,  ' 

4  Coat  the  inside  of  the  engine  with  a;  rtist  preventive    .  -  ^ 

'  5  Clean,  regap  and  replace  the  spark  plug   ,  ,  .         •  *     * .  • 
.6  Drain  the  carburetor,  fuel  strainer:  and  fuel  tank        '    .         *  * 

7  Pour'  a  tablespoon  of  oil  in  the  fuel  tank  and  turn  the  engine,  so  a6 
•to  coat  th^  inside  of  the  tank    "       ■  *    -      -  .     ,  ^ 

8  Place  piston  in  top  position  on  c6n4>ressioni  stroke         -  - ,  \ 

9  Repaint  exposed  steel  or  cast-iron  surfaces     ^  ^ 
10  Cover  engine  with  plastic  sheet  ...  .  .  * 

,  11  Store  in  dry  and  safe  place    ^  ;  "  -  {  •     ^  ^    \  ^ 

References:' .  .     .      '  _ \.  -  ^'^^  -  . 

1  Small  Engines,  Volume  I,  American  Association  for  Vocational'  ' 
.   Instructional  Materials  (AAVJCj^*  ^  -    '  .    '  • 


BEST  COPY  P^UBli  , 


/ 

Unit:  Mechanics 

%  •    •       .  ^         ^  .  ^ 

title  of.  Activity:    Daily  Maintenance  anapPeriodic  Lubrication  of  the  Tractor 


Method  of  TeacAing  Used:.  Handouts  from  4-11  publication,  Postetrs',  Slides, 
Discussion,  Pield  'trip^  tb  Farm  or  linpieaent  Deciler 


Objectives:  "      ^       *  '  '  . 

'1  To  develop  an  understai^ng  of  daily  3»aintenanqe  and  lubrication 

4  of  the  farm  tractor,  • 
^2  T6  de\felop  a  safe  procedure  in  the:  inadntenance  and  lubrication  of* 

the, farm  tractor^       ^    •  ,    \.  . 

'    3  Ta  develop  the  studei[its/&)i^ity  ta  maintain  and  lubricate  the  hc«ne 
£a£trrtractor  '  .     ;  '       .  . 


Materials  needed  by^fthe  student: 

1  Set  of  open  end  wrenches 

2  Grease  gun  - 

.3-  Tire  pressure  ^tiage  y  " 
,4  V3[ater  and  shop  rags 
5'  Transmission^  fluid 
6  Crankcase  oil  -  * 
7^ Hydraulic  oil 
,8  Wheel  bearing  grease 
'  ^  Chalk  b6s 


, Detailed  Procedures : 


l^piscussioii/  to  introduce  why  daily  maintenance  and  pi^pdic  lubrication 


are  in^rt 


as  to: 


cla£ 

t 


:sjtudents  should  list  individually  or  in  cjlass  groupi^V  all  of  ^gie 
ddecks  make^^pn^  farm  tractor  -  — 

List  onya^f^p       th^ir  ^iMii^ 
a.v^he  idr  ,cl€farier-asseiw>ly^ 
^  *    b./Cwl|j*g*  i^Xste^       /  ^ 

e/ 


crct^^^e,  1    [  ' 
system^  /  ;  -  ^     ^  f   ;  v 
L  6f  liquid  in  the  battiery' 


Activities  f € 

4m:thfe 


periodic  Itabrication 
is  edj^ays  "a  daily. haODit  /  >  i 

5\Btudehfc^-^          »■    /  >"/                ^,  *\  '  V'*'  T/"'4  \._}^,  * 

_  .  ___  ^      Shdp^  6r  pn  a  fi^d  trip  plan:  an,  ac*i^^  ^P^^^  ) 
'I  V  *  i    !  ;to  he^ml*  i^o^Ved^i^^^^      .daily.  chec3c> 

>  •  V      /tod^ijn.  ^ates,^^            it!  paref?diy      t^^^^          '^0  V  -  .^.7     , -  ^ 

'2  fliaVer,  ek^r  stiidSilb  take  th^ist  ^ed  his^  f  Jam  6r .  a-^  i^eig^rs  fpilojf^ 

elcl^gfe  oxi  a  fi^dlx^,  to  a^locad  f&aier  ca:  HaVe^a'kepy^ 


1  slK))p^  actiyi^^  allowing^th^;Bt^ 

L         tejSEmcjg^€elr\\r ^  ^     <.  ----.^v-V'**         '\ ^''^v'^.w''-"**  A'^:' vp^-  ^'-'Vk 

-  2  Cfuiz  .over  the  safety  ^habits  afid-^^?pe^^p£:,lubrXci^  in  .tt^c?t¥>H  \%  : 

-r  V  - ,op<M:ation  '^'/'^ -'^^  ^-^.--'r.;-  .-.^-v-f-  -V^'- o.;vv\  ^ 

V    .  3  ^fth*  file  aid  So£  <  a-^^actof.  ooeratxSrs  Dftaiiual  plaaral  -pttipdio  lujMcicatiqi^^  -  , 


S.^iiif  s€he  aid'^f  a^iiactor  plait^ -pttiodib  1\^^ 

«|^ntenc^^   s<A^33le,  for  tte^<^  farm  t^  ^        ^-i.  ^ 


'  **Refett»icea  Used: 

'^v*^  ^  ^1  Power,  1st  Year/?Eetroleum  Power- Program County  Extension  Service* 
iS^  2  ^rown  and  Mprrison,  <#arm  Tractor  Maintenance  J  Interstate  Printers  and 

^      *  Publishers,  Danville, ^ILL 

'  3  AAVIM  Teaching  Aids ,  Tractor  Medntenance-Principles  and-  Procedures ,  ' 
Interstate  Publishers:  auid  Printers,  Danville,  ILL*  .  .  » 


USE  YOUR  OPERATOR'S  MANUAL  AS;  A.  GUn)E  ANp  MAKE  k  COMPLETE  LIST  OP  ALL  THE 
LUBRICATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  JOBS'  FOR^YOUR  TRACTOR.  ,     .  ' 

DAILY  OR  ^VERY  10.  HOURS:  .  ^  " 


\ 

\ 


"^l.  Check  the  ear  cleaner  assembly 

2,  Check  the  radiator  and  hoses 

3.  Check  the  oil  in,. the  crankcase' 
4«  Check  the  fuel  *Xines,  couplings  and  sediment  bowl  ^ 

5.  Check  the  level  of.  liquid  in  the  battery    ^  ■  ^ 

6.  Check  the  operators  ^nual  for  daily  grease  fittings  dcb&  other  -  grease 
>  fittings  fpr  breaks      ,  ...  ^  ^ 

7.  '  '       '  ^     ^  .         •  • 


9, 


WEEKLY  OR  60  HOUR  SERVICE .  JOBS : 


1.    Lii^zficate , grease  fittings  according  to.  operat(^s  mattual  duch  ad,. water 


pump  bearing,  fan  shaft  becuring's,-  etc, 

5.       .  .    .  \  V 

120  TO  150  HOUR  SERVICE  JOBS: 


(1. 
2. 

3, 
,4. 
5.  .. 


V 


24d  TO.  30(J^ HOURS  SER^CE^^ibBi 


500  HOOR  OR-  EVERY  ^X  flOJSHi^ERVIGB''  J6BS! 
ipOqc  HOUR       "^lARLY'  S^iCE  J(»S: 


A  . 


Unit:    Agricultural  Mdch^'ni€l5 

Title  of  Activijf:y:    Cleanirfig  and  Servicing  the  Battery 
Method  of  Teaching:    Actual  Deinonstration,  Service  Pamphlets 
Objective:    The  student  will  be  able  to  clean  and  service  batteries        ^  • 

Material  Needed:  -  ,  ^ 

1  Terminal  Puller     ;  *  .  *  * 

2  Screw  Drd^v^  ^ 

3  Wrench  to  fit  clamp  bolt  •  ^ 

4  Sandpaper   -  ,      "  ~ 

5  Soda  t  ^  .  ^ 
'     6  Brush          ,                                       •  • 

7  Safety  Glasses  ^  ,  .        ♦  . 

8  Dry  Cloth 

ProcQdxire:  *  / 

l\pisco'ni>ect  cable' and  ground  strap  from  battery  terminal  if  they  are 

even  slightly  corroded  ^     ^  , 
2  Clean  cable  clamps  and  batter^SN^sts  using  sandpaper  or  terminal  cleaner 
brush  .  •  .  ■  * 

.  3  Remove  corrosion  and  loose  dirt  from  top  of  batteryv,^^^ 

4  Brush  a  sloutioja  pf  soda-and-water  on  top  of  battery  i  on  posts  and- 
clamps    (Two^  tablespoons  of  baking  soda\to  one  pint  of  water) 

5  plush  away  the  solution  and  residue  wi^^^lean  water  after  foaming  of 
,         the  solution  on  battery  has  stopped  '  ^ 

6  Dry  the  top  of  battery  with  a  dry  cloth 

7  Check  level  of  water  in  each  cell  of  battery 

8  Reconneat  cables  to  battery 

9  Coat  posts  and  cable  clamps  with  petroleum  jelly  to  prevent  corrosion 

References:  ,    -  ,  ' 

1  Small  Engines,  Volunfe  I,  American  Association  for  Vocational 
Instructional  Materials  (AAVIM) 

2  Chevrolet  Service  Manual,  1966  ' 


Unit:    Agricultural  Mechanics 

^  Title  of  Activity:  'Servicing  oiled-filte^  type  of  air  cleaners 

MeWd.of  Teaching:    Demonstratipn,  Seirvi/ce  Pamphlets,  Slides  ^ 

Objective:    The. student  will  be  able  to  service  oiled-filter  ajir  cleaners 
which  can  be  safely  used  in  operation    -  '      ;  . 

Materials  Needed:  *  ^      <     ,  , 

.  1  Screw  Driver  ...  i  >  -^  '       '  i*  " 

y       2  Container/-  ^  *      .  -  •  " 

3  Old  paint  brush  *  ^     ^  ^      •  , 

4  Cleaning  solvent  .  ^ 

5  Cr^^i&case  oiy  and  clean  rag  -        .  ' 

procedure;'     J  Vw  *  *  *  ^  * 

1  Disconnect  plug  v/ire  *  /  ' 

2  R^ove  grime  'around  air,  cleaner  ^  ^ 

3  Remove  cover  from  filter-element  s  ^ 

4  Inspect  condition  o4  filter-element*  and  all  other  parts  of  air  cleaner 

5  Ranove  filter-element  -  ^       I  * 

6  Cover  air  intake   ^  -    ^  \ 

7  Clean  filter  with  a  solution  of  a  ^strong  household  det^gent.  /  ^      •  . 

8  Flu0h  filter  with  water       >  "  -  ,  .  "     .  « :^  / 

9  Cry  the  filter-element  ^         '  ^.    .  ' 

10  Remove  p)fotective  covex  fr«m  int'ake  "  .  '  /  ^ 

11  Remove  any  residue  ^rom  carburetor  intake  and  the  filter  cover 

12  Oil  the  filter-element  with  approximately  3  tablespoons  of  oil 

13  Install  filter-element  aijd  cover  '  -    *  .  • 

14  Re-connect  the  spark  -plug  wire  *    <  -  ,  -  " 

References:        /  \    '  ..'^  '       *  ,  .  ' 

1  Briggs.and  Stratton  Repair  Instructic^    '     -s^  * 

2  Small  Engines,  Volume  I,^Americ$ui  AsdOciatiovfor  Vocational  : 
'in^ructional  Material.;  jAjiviM)  /      :  ^         -      ,  ,    ^  ' 


KST  COPY  m\Mi 


\ 


*  Unitf  ^jlechanics 

-  Title  of  Activity:    Gapping  $park  Plugs       \  *  ' 

Method  of  Teaching  Used:    DeiQon$tratioA~Slides  br  Plug  Manufacturers  Manual 

Objective:  >  .  . 

The  student  will  be  able  to  correctly, gap  the  spark  plug  within  •001  tol: 
ereuice  a&  specified  by  Engine  Manual 

Materietls' needed  by  Student: 
,  1  cleaning  solvent 

2  Spark  plug  Peeler  Guage 

3  Socket  and  handle  *  <i 

4  Pine  file  or  ^ery.  cloth 

5  Engine  manucd. 

6  Torque  wrench 

.  .   i       •  • 

Detailed  Procediire:       -  ' 

1  Disconnect  battery  1;enninal      ^  ^ 

2  Remove  plug  wire  ^  ^ 

3  Clean  euiy  foreign  matter  in  plug,  well,  before  reiaoving  plug 

4  Select  proper  socket  size  auid,  refiidve  plug 
-5  Clezm  carbon  -and  oil  from  plug^>  using  cleaming  splvent 

-  -6  Inspect  plug — If  porcelain  is^^acked,  replace  plug  .  ' 

7  Clean  ele^^rodes  untilt^isMny-^Jid  flat/  with  fine  file  ot  etotey  cloth 

8  Determine  proper  spaurk^^ga^by-using  Manual  •  /  /-^ 
9 -Select  propSf^  Guage         '^-s^^:^-^-                  /  .    _     ^  / 

^  lo  As  you  sli^e  the  Gftage^betwr^n- the' electrodes  ^  there  shoiild  be  a  vc&ry"  / 

light  feelirig  of^Vdr^g  ^      ,    *     '  /     ,  Vil5^5 

,  11  :;jlecheck.  spark  gag^tp^nsure  cortect'  gap  has  been  established 
^    12  Clean  plug,  o^c^agairi^^^  i;gstalling  - 

•  ^,^Jl^Det^acIr^^  correct^^Pctrque^'n^^  plug  by  rasing  the  Engine  Manual 
^  ylT^Tighteh  plug  ;^^  .      .    '  . 

/l5  Attach  spark-plug  ^      and  seciare  battery  terniihals^ 

Ref  erenc^is/tJsed:       ^  ^    .      ?  '  i        *  , 

;      1  American  Association  ForNgocational  Instructional  'Materials  #  "Sniall 
Engines  "^Volume  I  C^xb  ai»d  Of^ation.  ^  ^      -  '\ 
'  \  2  Internatiox}^  J|arves^^    ^^^ators  Manued.,  For  666  Tractor 


T  C^Y  IWAILABLE 


5»3KA  &?ATB  Vilivmm 


BEST  Cbpy  ^yyi/^g^' 


Ok 

5.' 
(>/ 
7.' 


II#|I|MHI  III!  n 


13. 

15. 
16.*" 


I  '5.  -K«|s6VQ  tiiy  <S<tpt<,it»  fvom  plug*  tnth  cXeK^Jlfljg  .mvJ 

I  5.    Ft^n»eva  caibja  dcj^o^t.''^  from  ^Iwftw 
^  6.    Slew         ali  {ptcxnp  ?Mtfc<?r  :  ■  ■ 


•="r  <<  nr«  r     •         ^     '      '       v   L      '         ^   ^  "  * 


7,    file*  ^liKtr^^lrff  until  8itiirC«t«i  4r# 

.y^v-     t<frruiG<^  yr^MT  ^fl|wrs4t^  g^iT'  ii,^^**         y  -  ^  ^ 

IX'y     Ch«ck  ^p^IUJt;  T#Mb  '   [V^  '  \ 


I*' 


fef^f.^.k-'  Pi«ty>,.  gauf.fts,  fT's^J  '  l. , '  Tart*:,      trlu^  pr<n»«xi,T  idwitif-lW 

ffA<;rs  ASetiT         ?hm  i^-    .  i„  ^ar^n.  ^fecio-ttfl  VWv^a:  ' '■ ,  ' 

'■  ''^    vCri:HCS  ^i«.-?di  r?T,<(np»ivig  used 
-Tcifch,  ^kead  • 


r.    ^  -ClwKi  the  -i*lug>vf;' 
V   A  Cam.  tbjs  Ktfc  jtep  jsaug* 
iH^e  oW  'c&l<i  typfc  *  plug*. ' . 


4 

JO 

•  5 

10 


D*«a  Bf.tti?3t  '  ^ 


UniLt:  Mechanics 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Title  of  Activity:    Setting  Point  Angle  (Dwell) 

Method  of  Teaching  Used:  Demonstration 

Objective;         -  '    r—  - 

Successfully  set  the  Dwell  angle  within-  •  QOl  to^^ance 

Materials  needed  by  the  "Student :  '  .      .  ^  . 

1  Fe^er  Gviage 

2  Screwdriver  • 

Detailed  Procedure: 

1  Disconnect  the  battery  terminal 

2  Remove  the  distributor  cap  cUvJ^lay  out  of  work  area 

• '   "  3  Turjn  the  distributor  shaft  until  the  breaker  arm  rubbing  block  is  on 

the  highest  point  of  the  distributor  cam  lobe.    At  this  stage/  th# 
points  are  at  the  maximum  opening. 
^        4  Check  the  sejtting  with  a  Peeler  Gviage 
(If  old  points  need  adjusting). 
'5  Inspect  points  new  or  used  for  proper  contact  alignment 
r    B  Loosen  the  contact  lock  screw  .  . 

7  Determine  propet  Dwell  Angle  as  specified  by  service  manual    /  .  ; 

8  Use  a  screwdriver  to  move  the  fixed  contact  s^spport  to  obtain  the  proper 
Dwell  setting 

9  The  Feeler  Guage  shoul^d  have  a  slight  drag  for  propej:  setting^  jwhen  pjoints 
are  at  their  maximum^  opening       ,  ,  *^  \' 

10  Tighten  the  support  lock^  screw  amd  jrecheck  the  poixrt  opening 
^  ,11  Ri^dace  the  Disteibutor  Cap  and  connect  the  wiring^ 

12  If  Dwell  Meter  is  available,^redieck  for  more  accurate  setting 

References  Dsed:  ,  '  >    *^  • 

1  Chevrolet  Motor  Divisioriv  "Chassis  Overhaul  Manuel." 

2  Intern2rt:ipnal  Harvester,  "Owners  Manual  for. 666  Tractor^ 


^^^^  •  •>.     ■     :      .     .  -A. 

^^V*    -Unitt    Agricultural  Mechanics 

Title  of  Activity:    Alignment  of  Points 

Method  of  Teaching:  .  Deinonstrdtion;  each  .two  st^fdents  with  set  of  points 

(Show  and  tell).        ^         '        .   -  "^^^ 

Objectiive:    The  3tudent  will  be  able  to  determine  if  alignment  is  needed  and 
^correctly  align  imprope^points  • 

Material  Heeded:     ,  \ 

1  Screw  Driver  .  *  '       .  . 

2  Alignment  tool  (if  available)         ^  ^ 

3  As  many,  3ets  of  old  or  new  points  cis  needed 


Procedure:  ^  ' 

1  Remove  ^rflfi^  terminal  (Safety  Precaution) 

2  Remote  bal!|Pbutor  Cap     '    ^  ^  " 

3  Insect  points.    If  Both  Point  Faces? Fit  Flush. togetJier.  there  is  no  ' 
need  for  alignment  •  ,  •  ' 

*  Used  Points—If  gray  area  vrtiere  spark  jumps  is  located  off  center  of 
E>aint/ faces  y  cdignment  is  needed  -  ^ 

4  Never^bend  breaker  lever  or  arm.    Bend  the  fixed  ^Gpntact;  support  of 
,  the  point  set    '  •       *  ./^ 

References:  ^  ,  •  , 

1   Chevrolet  Service  Manual,  1966    .         .  •  '       ^  ^       •  ' 


Onit:    Mechanics   ,  BEST  COPlf  *««LMl£  . 

n»itle  of'  Activity:    Clean  and  Service  Electric  Motors 

Method  of  .Teaching  Usedr    Slides  A^ictures/  Cut-away  of  Electric  Motpr  from 
the  Ag.  Shop,  Textbooks,  Slass  ditecugsion,  Assorted  parts  of  an  Electrical  Motor 

Objectives: 

1  To  develof)  an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  an  electric .motor 

2  To  develop  the  ability  to  disassemble  an  electric  motor  and  check 
its  parts  for  wear 

3  To  develop  the  ability  to  clean  vand  oil  the  electric 

Materials  needed  by  the^  Student:  *  ^  . 

,^1  Fine  \lfo)  sandpaper 

2  Air  conqoressor 

3  C^n  end  wrench  set  '  > 

4  Small  hammer.  '  .  ,  , 
5|plock  of  wood                    "  ' 

6  Oil  cah  ^ 

7  i^ap^  and  Pencil 

Detailed  Procedure:  ^  - 

1  DiBcussidn^on  the  ^ed'  of  an  electric  motor  at  the  kome  farm 
.  2  Discussion  on  dirt  and  dust  and.how  they  obstrutTt'^tiie  flow  of  air 

'  aroiznd  a.  motor  causing  it, to  ovi^heat 

3  Demonstration  on  how  tp  clean  a  small  motof  in  the  Ag»  Shop: 

a.  Clean  case  •         ^  ^ 

b.  Remove  one  or  .both  end  plates 

c«  Force  cdx  into  windings  and  check  brushes  for  wear 

Cl^an  commutator  with  piece  of  No.  00  .sandpaper  . 
(Ne^er  use  emery  cloth,  it  is  a  conductor)  ^ 

6*  Force  air  intb  the  armature  >^  * 

f.  oil  bearings  sparingly  (Excess  oi^:  works  into  the  windings  causing 
deterioration  of  the  ii^sulation  axiaT  failure  of  the  motor)  ^ 
^       Where  , an  oil  reserve  is  presexit  a  f  ewf  drops ,  (not  squiz^ts) 

h»  Othex  motors  are  equipped  with  ball  bearings  that  are  ititended  to 
be  cleaned  and  repacked  with  light  cup  ^ease  or  petroleum  jelly,  'r 
after  ibng^  peri«^s  of  sei::vice,       .   .        .  ;  . 

Related  Student 'Activities:  .  .  ^  .  ^ 

^       1  Oil  the  electric  motors  abbut  your  home  or  farm.  ,  Wip^  and  clean  the 
*  *  .  niotors  when  oiled*    ^lace  a  cYiaxt  on  the  wall  near  eadh  motbr  ^md 

record  the        schedule,  includi^  hotufs  used,  date/o^^:and -cleaning 
date.    _  _        .  .  >    _  '  /  \     '  /_ 

2  plsassei^le  and  clean  an  electric  V>tor  in  groups^  in  the:Ag«  Shop^  Blow 
but  any  dust  ancT  dirt  with^forcM  px.    Clean  the  ccimitutator  auttftenooth 
it  with  fine  (No.  00)  sandpaper  if^  it  is  rodgh.  Caref ully^* oil *^f!ie  mpving^ 
parts.    Chebk  the' motor  when  reassempled*  :  .  /•    '  /  . 

Evaiuati'on:  ['  /  -  ]  \  ^  -^^       *  , 

a«  (2ui2  over  the  reasons  and  procedure  in 'cleaning  and*  oiling  ad 
electric  motor  -     /  M 
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.  UijI*  lejj,  Sa«hor«e  taj^cut  wich  the  ?jra»in|f 
St?<i4ite,  HoB«  Fubllcationa,  1305  tiller  LaiHt,* 
St,  l>Aul,  Klnneaota  -  /5c  .  , 


IJEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  . 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  .  _  ^|.p>j  ft^Mlftw* 

TAH  2871        1  BWJ» 

 ADJUST ABiS  SArETY\jACK   


t  3V3'Vrcd  in  forge. 


2*  Hif^t 


W£IX> 


\'     *fc%.V4'  SACETV 


x  fi"  Wld  ?^t<^i  roo  far.  ^'n  / 
jvlfft  deijlrga  color  priiaer  nnti  pHint 


Mtd  cut  ket^l    to  <!it«dnJ5  f^<:n 

U«eL  hanver  .in<i. anvil 

3.  Ft-^ra  1/2*^  H^mdlo       rhovn  with  l/2''-?i'?r^aii 
Drill  3,3/6\  holM  in       pipe  »r  9*%  }0*% 
aud  ir^    H#\.ti  iO**  hol€,p«rp^ndl<5jilar  to 
others 

,S.  Drill.  6,  7/16V  heic«  in  i-I/2"^Jfli^c  at 

Intervals.    Smrt  3"  ^rcsn  th*  dotted, 
t  .  Weld  handle  t^V  ptpe  afi  shown 
7,  Vf>13  channel  ai^rf  J^^^fery  plwce  to  plp:<^ 
ihovrt,,    (You  njay  ue^?  cc«>j«?«.r<i  i^tttem  J 

5*  Oi'ip  t^plds,  griT;d  t^ttgli  e^gi^r.'j  cie«r;  Tnfet:)!, 

and  p&int  tieslr<fii  i:olor 
9.  Attach  ci*$^ln  and  pia  to  h^luIU- 


(Airf Jity  to 


1. 

2.  A*. 

3,  A* 

5.  A. 

6*  II. 

7.  A. 

8.  - 

9.  A. 
10.  A. 

n.  I. 

B2.  A. 


Selection  of  pip**  clwmntfvi  (roo,  ^^wl 
pl*t«  Att^  chimin  typen 
Mi'€^J^«r«  ^mi  trar,^pt<^r  pl/>n  to^«Jto<Jk  * 
U^e  forge,  -haaaraer  and  aavil  to  *»Jiiipf»  rod 
Use  griisder 

JDciil  holi^ft  io  plp^  tod  correct  use  of 
Jrlll  pr«w 

VtQ  utyrriicily  • 

Correct  «ifi<trc4e  .s^Jl^Ecticu 

y^cld  part  a  together 

Cid«tr  raeUl  Cor  painrtlng. 

Proper  psinc  selection 

P&int  and  caro  for  f^^itit  brast^^  ? 


"EvaltKit  icvn  Sccrc-  Sheet  i 


|:Er|c' 


— 


i.-  Bfli?e  jrct.'.l  cut  ^qtjare 

Holij?.  ':cnt<sr<rd  ^^lid  to        *  * 

3,  Bye  pin   foxsv^i  to  4J.TnetissiJ?n 

4,  Tli>e$i  plate  and  channel  *t 
90  degree  an^l*? 

5,  Vnjd  appeMiinc'e^  ptfi»r^tnn.tlon 
.6.  ^uititinif  . 

7.  Cvfjr'jili  ^ppoarance 

S.  Attitude  And  votk  hirbiti 


i8       ^  . 


total  Points 


li 
15. 

10 
20 
10 
.  iO 

to 

100 


I 

^  '  ,        IOWA  i^r'TA^^K  yi^tVhRi?:'^; 


/ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


SHOK:  SCKAPEV  with  CONCiiET?:  BASS 


.^^1(2?''  BOUTS 


C^>f_it  w  tipn  re:  \ 

1*    Hje-v^uiTC  anri  cut.  nK^»vil  i^Jeccs^ 
1  ?>    >>end  each  lc*g  d<|Wre,  w4  vii'i? 

J,^  hioKim  c;ve  *:o'p  oi':  each  6*1  leg  •:•>'  gtln^lioa 
4#  ^  fJ^-jrt  ^jnd  tv  liter  punch  for  hoit*ii 
5#    Uvtl4  hoici       la^e  and  conte^  5iec€  Xof 

aoic  i^fiWa  ciwt^Y  ^pifH'e  cogttthf^r,  cut 
off  «iir^er\  toit  *ind  tiv*t  t^^e  tnd  •    '  " 
Ccjofi^m^ct  rcrm  fee  t?.'fe  t.oi>cr«tc  base 

Mix  cowitevift        nl*o»i^  fihout  to.  t'?ie 


8. 


ri^i<cc  y^^riiX  ^c.t?a^<*r  1?  tr\<»  ceniter  fill 
P^int  i?tetal  part^f  of  e^rs^er' 


Tl'i^  correct  h^i  ^aw  blikio  to  %uo 


2. 

4,    A,    Ud*  t-ie  h^kck^^v 


J* 

A- 


7.  li. 

8,  A. 

?4  tf. 


;1  o£  tvatertaj[.r      ^  , 

•  :iT"  R  3Qf  JftUc:  ^Ttv-.p 

/4  qu^rfej  tieojeJt,  quarts  Bst^d,^' 

qMasTuS  ini8h(fd  stone ^  or.o  <i^(arL 

i.O-W'  K  1/2"  cxtfirior.ply'^ 

vood  fcr  forw  banc    ^  , 

1**  X  2"  y        white  pine:,  for^i  bii4>er 


3:2 


M<?.tei;ii*tU  tof  uilr^tlnj^  <j\tiiH^^  c<«ic«« 
T<j  r.Mt  «r.t!  cure  c<»ncrctc 


ERJC 


633  ■ 


ICWA  STATE  OtnVERSI^y 


.    DEAWBAR  HlTCf)  P33j 


.2  50  0. 


.250  a 
Dr»!4  o.c. 


5/4'-' .lat  >.*as!3vr 

J/4"  X  c"  r<^tmfl.  Ci!>42 

void; roilc'l  or  CJ  0 


.p.. — .  ^. — _ — 

haaii?*'  vin?«;n<l  "^^^^^  «^ 

Cut  pi/j-  U)  k*ntj;l»  * 
4.    DxiU  hole  au<l  si-.^^nr  f  iul  uf  pia 


{AbiJ^ty.to  J  


*     i>,.A.    J/sc  the  hticki^ii^v  ^ 

7,  to  cvm^^r  j:-inch  h**f<vr*^  ;h'!U?*/t» 

li.  ,^  .  A-djus^t  anrf  w^o  drill  , 
1      U»    Currcf-r  j?.rlnxiing  wHsm  i.-.  ^n.u  bolt 5 

GArr<5-..t  cIccfTfxk  i^.»*«-Cv*on  ^ 


L  I^Jj^.vh  of  jM*;  >  ^  •  - 
,  J,.    ~s;i.f>sir^\  art:.'  tiih4K;rh 


"7 — 


IOWA  8XATK  IWlVi^fl-iw 
TAH  1 1  (.8  - 


BEST  m  mm\i 


■sxemvsn  com* 


,3,  Shano  brackets  f.c>!^^^\d  el^ctrica^  cotnti^'itor 


6.  Cue  10  -  i^;^eet  of  H,, 


^tfoo  fujfc  7-1/2  -  iO  aHftp  raDgc  , 


-  >   5i  \   ^  — 

a  >lW  and  i6C  ctrutit^  \ 

y    lypw  And  .*jl>ce»f  of  fxisfMb  fat  sf*«elf 
9.    A   Select  tocir*-.;t  lYre  itiiU  3itt  of  fu^*in$ 

/'  *V^dint  i^tZit^Mtihtt  cord 


8. 


V: 


auL^tft  'type  5yor  £-7, 

.   16^-3  itV«c<4^d  conductor  *  • 

 iLi'  ■ 


r 


ERIC    /  ^ 


7. 


*5f»Iif^cil";>r.  c?  v:.orrv.ci  h)sitif,  i?l«>^^?JfWit  -JS 


S.    Atti  r.i^c^  \^ri«i  «o.-k  >^Uhlts 


10 


-  /TouX  PofnCv,  IOC. 


AGGRAVATION  BOARD 


Bifl  Of 'M&terials 

.1  -  18"  X  18"  -5/8  plywood 
5  --Colors  of  paint 
2-8^  nails 
1  -  Paint  briisli  o 


6  f 

'  Constructiop^  Te 


1.  Understanding  of  t;h"e  upe  of  templates. 

2 .  The  ability  to  measure,  smd  transfer . 
plans  to  vork. 

3.  Ability  to  use  a  countersink.) 


^      Construction  Procedure 

1.  Find  'the  center  of  the  board  • 
and  draw  lines  connecting  it  ' 
tp  the  center  of  each  side. 

2.  Nail  the*  template  (on  the  next 
-page )  to  *  the  board  by  nail-  ' 
ingthrough  center  hole  (x)' 
with  pue  nail.  Line  the  B 
lines  up  with.center  lines. on  \ 
your  board.  . 

3.  MarKwith  a  nail  eacfh  spot  on 
template  where  there  is  an  X.* 

It.  Rotate  template  Vttim  and 
repeat  #3  4mtil  entire  board 
is  marked. 

5 .  Drill  marked  hc^es  with 
countersink  to  ^e^sired 

6.  Sand  and  paint  as  des.iredi*'  ^ 

7.  OR  have  s.tudenlba  make  iheir 

/    own  teD5)lat^  .f^orn' drawing  on  ' 
next  page  and  do  steps  1-6.  '  ^ 


•-:l!valuation 
Sqtiareness  25 


Attitude  &  work  habits 
Neatness 


Uniformity  of  hole 
depth.. 


TOTAL' 


25_ 
25 


130 


*  K 


.ERIC 


D 


,  iO'XA, STATE  UWIVEItSlTV  • 

?AH  iifts  B£ST  COPY  AVAllABLE 


Materials: 

i4  Used  paint  brush  in  need  of  cleaninR' 
2,  B>ickel  or  can  for  cltsi^iiing 


a t A onal  Pr oVj o  d\)  r  e : 
,^  Select  proper  ^lolvcnt: 

b.  iticquor  -  iatqu«r  tHintK-V 

<3«  water  base  •  V7«ter 

Remave  excess  pairt  fram  brutih  by  pcv^pixi^ 
00  et?33  of  C2i:a  * 

^^Vork  fc'olvf*nt  lv:;?i:ekly  (usut^]ly  v/ijh  Yings/sJ 
into  the  fcfisllfjs^of  the  hxMBlx  .  - 

T/^ftjrn  a)l  paint  ic  rcrr-Ovcd  frorrt  J^mnK'^  drain 
exccas  dolvcr.'  irom  th^  brush 
\y^ash  iS^iaiiimg  Isoiveni  fr7ni  bvtish  ufc^ing  Soap 

as  Icmg  as  the  brusfe  ic?  ^Ida     ^  ' 
PiHtc  hristlea  ox  brush  iawarci  couit^r  of^pap<ir 
about  oi)e  bruj^li  width  from  odge  of  p;*p«r' 
Folji  ^ppb»it€  .cdgo  of  pap<u  over  bvi.-Jtles.  ;ind 

O  "^niah- /or  •storag<'^'^yitig  wjth  airing  ^ 
ERJCve-iil  aafety  xvU^b  ana  prccntjtiono  in 
warigjig  with  solvents  .     ^  ^ 


(Ability  10 

lf»  iy3x:*i  of  paint  bruyh*:!* 
2,       t|ic  impurlAiicc  of  u»ini5  ck»r^n 

brush  wbe^j  '}>ai-hting    '  ,  , 

3^..  A,  to  seli^ct  *^^nd  U3C  tlxs  correct 

solvnut               *  • 
4.        f<:^  remove  all  pairt  fromtho 
bri:itlMS  o£  bJfusii  in  cieanina 
U.  the  «a/e  uac  of  rlcanjing  solvents  ^ 
A*  to  remove  aolvent  from  bristle* 
%^i'^t  soap  andV^rater  i 
?•  U.  the  prope^r  method  to  atore  a  brijg^h 
8,  A*  to  wrap  a  brush  properly  for  / 
 .  sst6ri<ge  ^-  .   


g!vajxtaticr  So  ore  Sheet 
It<am" 


Points  \ 
Possible  Karm  ^ 


K  Sciacting  proper 

^iKin^j  tip  of  c^n  ^      '3  ^  ^ 

5*  Properiy  iteal  paint  can  ^   ^  ^  „. . 

4,  Working  ^otvenrinto      •/  ' 

I  5,  Draining  xjotvcnl  Jfrom      '       ^    -  • 

\     '  -brvish^  .   ♦  r  ^  5      ^  J 

f  6*  Removing  soiwnt  wi^h  p 

boi'p  *ind  jivliiier  ^  IH      •  . 

^.'^rupi^xly  drying  bra^h .  )0 

Wrapping  brusb      paper  iO 

%  $HiT?y  in  ii^itt;:  solwnt!?  IQ 


iO.  \¥^C4rK  habitB^nd  attitude     10    ,  _ 


.Date 


Grade 


AH  >73  •  'iBEKt  COPY  WWUWl* 


2.  ttodti  o«  , 


3^         tif  ^ 


Coi^»tcte  thn  ^i^ctlon  tntltJftd  ^$«i£tl^it  of  th« 

.  3   W?iet«  ifOiiid  you  t(>ok  t«>  ftnd  rim  pftgl^  tlut  cwerf 

4,  where  muld  you  look  tv  flj:;^  If  you  ccuW  ofetaJd 
s  spec  iti  iitta<;h>iftrit  foi-  y^ur  w*chia<;? 


^''-^'^'j   '  ' 


(Ability  CO 


Fiad  lafoT5wtion  contained  in  the 

Keep  the  operator/ 0  xaxiual  vuere  It  citn 
\ba  ro£«rre<!  to  easily . 


tiripi  ot>,eriitox*3  Msvualft  or  different 


X 


Vet* 


^^le  of  ColitBntii:^^ 

of  Equipwmt  ^ 

et**f^ ' Inrtrac uis^xts/  I . 
t^,ca^e-lAiur:m.t\o^  ^^^^ 


5-  Where  Wouid  you  look  to  find  the  wi4th  a{  ycnit 

aftcMoi??  *  ,  \  - ,  r       1-     -''ill,  r,-.  -  -n.i- 

,      Inhere  would  you  look  to  tlttd  c^auj^e^  o£  poor' 

7/  >aifcc%f  uoul4  ywi  -i^'^  to  fjfec'^ci        to  prepare 

your  mclxitk^  for  *orfe?         ^  .^.^  ' 

8,  1ft>«t  wuld-vf/jn  loofc  to  finA  hw  to  c,ocrcf:t.^£ot 

poor  optsaiXobT  .         ..^  \  -, '..a,.,.Mr -r«-^' 

5..  vould  yott  look  to  £ir*<S  oet  lioi/  of r en>  to 

jffisa&e  yo\a:  saachine?  ^ 
10.  Wb^re  voidd  you,  look  to  tind  out  vh&t  t'^  ckT  vitr 

.yowt  Mcb4Ji!iA  Wh«u  you  art*  tbroa<:h  jtfing  it? 

l.K  fcli^re  %tc\iCd  you  look  to  find  out  ho^  rti  rtdfA^tibl^t 
now  jii^ice  of  ^.qulpvetit?        .  ^.^  ^    ^  ^^'"--w 

12.  Uher«  vou^d  you  look  to  find  o,ut'tf  yoyt*ri> 

.  *oit«»i?t*tif  yom  suichlne  »o  e*^  to  prevent  In.^ury? 


13*  WVifttft  vojtld  you  lc->lt  w  r>ecot«t  fatiliar  vitb.  tl^c 

\^tt  should  you.k4ecf;  th^  operator *c  oamual? 

/       \  ,       :/     ^  _    ,        ;  .       ,>  ;  ;  ^% 

livfonMclmv?      i^^^.  ..^^  .^^  .         .'^    ^  v\    /,  ^ 
16*  iibot  thr.ed  tMagTj^ll  ^Iv^ys  be  fouiid  en  tb« 
covor  of  the  operator' «  swuiual^ 


17  •  Give         ftustor  jsod  aiJCci'lu^tli'^^*  t'cr  i!'cr>"<^f 
tfc^  £olU^»fj|^^:  <i.o*  npiifkA^  'h^ij^t^  vctg\Cv  vldfl 

^  If *  1  H>fo :  _^  .   .    !Jp*ci^ i^.srt: loi>9 ;  ^  _ ,;_  x 


Sp«cificattOiWit 


dfet«r»::n*d  liyMraiiding  at  the       /  ^     '  * 


 — .?^J25J1 

1*  .KaR.-.^l  T^^fotiwition  {3  pi«r-  64Ch)  "^9 

Pa^oc^dutes  (3  pta,.o€d043^ 
4*  Work  fUiblt*  i  Attitude  ,  ? '  .  *  [^2" 

V.       '  Total  100 


1^ 


m  15-73 


1-"^  Define  tba  letters. MPB 
K    '  ' 


U^jderecand  that  t  «?H  (gcjualt' a  giv«ii 
SficlTiiiie  ov>e«M  giv<N«;%ttaft  to- travel  « 


etid  calculate  .^p^«0  it*  XBli.  /    *  I 


3f  the  V«^.i;or  4n'ttw  picture  1«  ^itig  2  KPH, 
may  f-«iat  wili  it  tr&vf^i  U  qnf  fila^rteV 

  <»iot:  fctsf  In  n  ttti^  t 

.    try  «tn«^*?6  in  an  h<&M?  ^  ^>et  ytet  ait\4te 

4^    Shifting  ga4r&/we  nov  coi«ir  rb^  dl^tsnc* 

is  Che  tr?trt>>'"  ^oinuJ    MPH 

5.    Our  plarcer  aaou«\  c^cotaswn^  vt-  c^av<:f^ 
jffa  whctn  pi^B'is^r  cc;rnr    5ov  Jot\K  ahKuJd 
it  ttA^  to  rover  the  <Ji.^n^»ce  in  i?tep 
 .  .  •  seconds 

operjitlon.  ^ 

Keajure  off  distance  tfcovqttsi  ir  ctws 
tiiuuce  at  1  >fPH»  it, 

op*rjEtiott» 

cl  TljK  the  ^htiCiA  o^r  the  dltti^ve  in 
d.  from' the  th^..  deter£la/i  $j>e^ln  a?fi*. 


12 

25  . 
15 


K    "^ule  of  tUuob:    V:»li;  beside  5  wchiue  e^hlng 
•3**»tepH>  couijt  t^r.  atsidr.«r  of  3?  aftepi*  "r 
^  takan  la  20  eccon^S;  divi4f  by  IQ,.  tiio 
y^wutt  feeing  ap e<^<l  tj:  JK^H  '  ^ 
2.    If,  j^ni  cook                        2a  ^ewn^a 
bc8i<}e  A  cotn>iT>&,  how.l^oX  ia  the  r.o^o- 
l>iM  goitt5?  J  >ffrt 


5r  100  foot  tsRpt  v^s->rrfc: 
ojr;^!itca>  or  v^Lcb  with  eex^oJf/Jhaaa. 
5cfclue.  trf  xirtt  i*»r  detctTciatxr.g  at>«it^ 

•ERIC  ' 


How  swifty  3*  stvpa  wouid  you  have  to  ' 
"^r  take  ir/ 2*^^i^ecoii4iL  li  is  tr/ietor  is* 

,       Ji^rcflj.  ^vp^r.d^^,  vaik  fe^taiitc    the  twi^xhia^, 
co-iiV.'.      wtepi^  t«jk£:: 'in  2C  dttco^. 


Oevt3iope*r  ?:v  j'.>^<iphrX\  .Fe4«:rj?W 


Ddce 


0 

u&'xvmin            BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  ,  ^ 

.  C^icnlut*           of  tlrlv^n  ojiley  | 

.  S«t  a  belt  properly       '         \  | 
«  Set  proper  tension  oh  bait      ^  | 

3.  What  poUty  dU«»ti(rt  «ztt,itiMd»l  t«  olAftlo  . 
puU«7"       **  hxA'  driven  Biilla»» 

*  i> 

- 

ifivit  ftbifcKii*  jtoaW  yoo  acws*  la  the  ^tiaw.ter. 
^  -orivor,  jpBlU>  to  l.'icr«*»6  it  *s  BR'., 
1      lesyiag       dtrivtr  i>ttil»:f  ca<*iu»3«d7  ,,  , 

'  J&  C      '  1 

Priwr  Drivca 

I'S.  Wh*t'f«iCof  ^^y^  bolt  ausr  b«  la  cwdket 
1           t  ~ 

n      belt?                         '                ■  •   

■r.      -  r.  . 

M              ^                             -           .  * 

i\  Identity  p-er^s                    .       15   -  .-^.J^; 

2»  dbi^ein  4atli  ftoff  mamf/jl           o         \  ^  .  : 

2^  Calculi* '  >  ^               U     :  -^U^ 
4*  'DeuCi^^trjicicw  of  ch^lii?.                      '  ^ 

5,  DteiwMtratlort  of  bvlc  tcsst^SOA  ;  ii  wIlL. 

^                    \/  i5   

tlw  oylljMW           5?^i^-  It:  swr:  ojtjr-' 
Ltci?*s  Mfiual. . ,      2??;  for  the  *riwr  pilley 
.  gPK  fiw  ih6  tolV^n  ?aiUy» 

5^r©ulaJ                 ^            •            ■    )  j 

tr  driver  pulley  fSH  what 

ultiply  both               x           rhcn  cctnce.L 
{>oth           ty-  iO. 

.tThett  two  pu.UKi?is--4ta  ocsirtfictsd  .by  a  tein. 

r    -     -  ■  • "     ■  •     .         -  -  • 

1  Cf^^/^nc  OK  tttiixir  vi^rlt^hie  spfe^i  p|uil«Y  ^ayHioin: 
».Spe«d  lo^icuvor,  •  ruler  ^ni  loelf  ,  i.>, 

•."-^  -  -..^      ■■    -                -  , 

t.        .         •                       .  •     •      .                 ■  •■  • 

dlted  by'tisrvlii  0*  3dtti«                             5      '        •    '       r  .:                      *       .....  -  ..s.' 

ERIC  -  ■ 

'  j  -             -    '                  ■  •                       ."'v    . . 

DKPAStXBiT  0?  A(nilCtTLlimAJ.;,S»CMl»t»C 
torn,  STATE  UNIVERSXTJt 


BEST  (^PY  AVAiLABU 


c 

r 


i  O 


0  ' 


list  twp0  vberc  %fch  could  b#  ue«<]t« 


3.  Ch^ck  oimct'»  mmnxjgl  for  Mftufactuwt's  . 
gpeelfic^tions  tor  cjrlittd^r  «p«e4«  fo/  each 
craj)^,    COW?  '  ,  _    OATS   ^ 


SOtBSWIS 


CW>9aR 


Lite     .  . 


(MxLlLtj  to  ..^  » 


Set  cfllwlcr  at^ccrrect  ^deo» 

U  fnterptet  and  Me  owaer's  vximiali 

(tain  ftoc  cbe  h&ids^ 

p^tencitsc,  b6w  ^rj-UtJcet .  speed  afflicts. 


ftoo;  dou  J?;'do  tW*? 

»    _ '  _  /  '   -  -  '  - 


5»  Xtott  di>M  cylinder  ;%pe€tJ  «ff cet  «£fectlv*riw 


'Uc*tt  cylinder  »ipe*d  a^ijr^taeii^  on  ti»  coc-'* 
Wat.    Sxpiala  ho§  it.  i«  *J}ji'«*ted.  „ 


.c»ttttd»r  ^p«iN^  vith  %a  SfJl  coo^ter-  . 


iitt  lidAzliicatton 


5 


j     ■  y.im  atot  of  'taUirenaed  gi4in  iy  the.  U.i^i^^^?l^ 


iU  J)? 


BKT  COPY  AVWlflBU 


Coi^lo{»  part  idcncifXcttlon  ^fedllna. 


(dfecred»e)  dij(S2t$ter  of  dti^ett  pulley  or 
.spro<:k*:^^  (Circl*  correct  «na«r^       ^  . 
^s,*Gi4t^  T^c^mesaucd  cyiitsder  »pc<J'l*  f^r  com 

St  Che.-.H  S5FK  of,  er^ioot.  {Usually  cixckei  At  Mta*^ 

a*  3PM  r8ccss3a:xd4td  >  

*  ■  <  ■   « ■  ti  ■  I  1^ 

Ar.ttail  KPM  .        •      _       ;  „ 


^,  See  o^tatpr^e  e:^^^  fi^r  change*  ne^iUd  t.*: 
^    -  i^et' correct  zyiij^idex  «?e<^'rvr  cro?.> 


j. 


8,  iti)tM^  firujJ  cnvCK  of  cyilniar  RfH  using 


j       Should  cy3in^)«r  ispc*^.^  oe  lncrcast*,6  ci. 
crft^ed  If  ve  find  the  forllowinj^t 


lt>e  Te^fe^    (*^blliry  ttc^T . .  ^^- 
(fe^1i?^tr'apdinc.  off. 

Jcletc  correct  cyiJrut^tr  j&paeJa  for  vario^i 


Chopped  atrjw       rock  ^ 


to.  What  'Wb#r  4:3t::ittg  a^octs*thre«iiing  ;ictAt><i 


j^^by^eorclonitenccdy  i  Clair  Baker 
Tatar's  vunuAlj  MF  410-510 


Ev^  1  «t6 f-i oTi  .  Score  ja^egr 


|-er|c 


Grade 


r  Parts  idessti  flrUrlTO 
Method/*       <idj  •  c;^iind®r  speed 

{  !^rt>25aMfcnxi*d>p*^0'ds  .for  crop« 

l'  Check  ^ntiiw,  Hp^eJ 
.j  0;rx'^;»e$  )  •^'^o^  red  to  ^et  corrricc 


"1 


5. 


1\ 


i 


1^0 


CCWINE  CYLTyPBK  -^CONt.'AVE  (•U"  >^^CiS 


5, 

7- 

8, 


I  '  — — ;  .     ■  — J  

I  1*,  Coarp\<rt^  part  L(*onci£tcattofl.  Bdcfioa.  "^^--i, 

I  ^.  To  get  trvo,  ecrrac?" spacing  bet:5f^cr.  the  ir/iiif  "^ 
i        der         rize  rV'^-ww,  wV^idjud'tv  (c?il^Ki(?t)  ' 


Lon/TQiScKes    (^iSllicy  to.\..»>  

♦  Undersrr«n<Un>-  of ... 

nflueuce  of^cieoraace  on  ihre^ing 

elect  correcc  s]^aclag  for  rrop  being'. 

^djvst  coaciivfc  to  get  correct  ciearacv*? 


:e4  b?       ?iw'4ir4  Breecc 


lis  l4€*adtd 


or  ^puad  stock  of  c^yrrect  ciiaiet^r 
tted  band  to*>Is 


-4 

•i- 


i  9.  H€fis^*te*t?Ke  cyl{i*<3<»r  -  concave  daaw.-Kc  '>n 
I    ,    the  c<«5.-i*i:>  pr^jrl^ei:'  frpnc  iclc 


ton  Scorg^Sheyt 


Ironr  right     ^  ^ 


I  tec 


jlO.  Iti  the  c»7rcav€f..p4sr^tli<54  witn  t!i*  cyii?t^ier 


ttons  2--7v 

parallel 
ion  Kc.  U. 


2A 

S 
SO 
 4 


jii.  r<hit;eJc        c}^^2r-?rtjces  si  ^11  four  i^ot-atSi  ^v^.: 


^el*  ^i4g&:i;K       i^varlcodiCi^  Oi.  cylinder 


-ERIC 


I 

! 

I:- 


IQW>  STATE  u:^ivw;iri 
AH  •.•c-;?. 


8PB  *  uiles/boor 


S|><fCifl;^  Converg  l<VEt  for  iiox;cle  epadtig 
-    ^      36.  3a 


I         J/  '  r 

What- Is  '.he  C?A  f*t«  of  applicit ion  in  the*  , 

•J.  Wh*u  in  Vlte  WzxXc  output  Lr*  4gH?   

^.  Wh*;  iJi  tb€  r*jtat  S?H  for  tXi^  n jrji^er  in  i^l 


4c. 


42 


-  i.50  0.83  0.79  0.75  0.71  . 
lin  C3^  otttpuc,  <}ivide  GP!$  by  factor 
ijp  ftpylicatlon  iate»  cmltiply  G?A  by  factor 

^og  TfeacteA:    (Ahtitty  to. 

[prayer  eaLUbraticv.  pr^ctt<jures 
toteroice  <t€friret!  rrorzle.  c.ir.p\:r 
La«Bur«  nowXe  output 

3?A  desired  ^  '  •  •  . 


Ix  it  tc  M  '6--rw  fipr^Yor'*    ^   

a,  l^,r«r:ii!iGt  CPA  bTMtlcaiit  irat«  requited: 
fc.  Det#r«i»^*  «^pe«i%;  at  travel   

•1.  Deferoino  t:ic«t2i*  nucput  tv 
baud  TcKez  (usti  gu;da)   


1 


1^         «ctu«i  ncszi'i  r»»jxput. 


for  Sprier  C^llbratipt;^  tinldct  *     i      ^       ^       ;  ^ 

th^  reccraumdcd  brOia4c«r  rate  od  thie  U^t   ti*  IHttercdlne  CPA  ar^.^ffS 

•  5,  Oetwr^Pi*  r*o«*£  spacing 


Ps  callb ration  fuiae*  {Z0> 
hdriitontally  to  right  ttatil  travel  j^peed 
?H  ±s  reachea.  (6)  ' 
straight  nead' outtce^  p^r  ainute 

pT2  of  fui<te  <o5.r:^itn*  basad  aozctc 

hatigc  *%roa4c<:iit  T«:te,  C?A^  cc  oanVi  rctc**-* 


J  5,  Dci<:rcrf^-^  no«Xe^  output  >. 
^jv^t  :'51  asd^'or  >g^ii  to  gal 

i  ?.  AtttC-o^^u.^  Itjjd  wcr;i  habits 


10  •  

io   " 

■    10  Z 


100 


i^uid  JMaaurltis  cKpt  aprayer 


Grad^; 


ERIC 


\0      15 '20"  "  25  .  iO.   3i'    i|0'  45'  ."iO     55     «0     ^l*  <,;0 
,  '  oemct'*  pet  mi.nat*  /<^rj-  .  ^ 


«0  '.§5 


KSPACTif^HT  or  ACRlC^in JURAL  Sl^II^H3»tftO' 
>    A  IOWA  STAlL  UNIVESSSTX 

^  .  'AM  25-72 


BEST  COPY  AVMLABLE 


p'""""" — ' -  —  *  , 

si.  per  acrid      ,  HPH     slice,  per  feow 

el.  per  alhV.  1ft  -  Ror^zit*  sp5ir.aftu 

per  sq;  its.  1  ^?H-«  .?X)"*9  x  0f...slnl 


I  1.  What  is  th«  ^\srp\xi  cf  eacb  ;su>:?^i<i|  fNS  23**) 
if  rnte  of  appUcacion  is  20  G?A  WhI  «?ce<^|r , 


is  S  MW? 


i  2.  Vnat  ii:  tae  CI^M  t  f  r  ^tch  nozzle 


Spacing  Cc^nver^t^^  for  Sor-il?s  Sp^cinn  otlifcr^j 


^  '3. 


What  i3  the  t-:rai  n%TM  the  5'prayer 
proble:!!       if  it  has  13  nc/?,l«9? 


IS 


21 


(jrto-r  -  i.Jl   l.-iL  .S3 


on  Tcgchfeo: 


{Afci-ilriCo  to  . 


f  facts  of  prci^s^rc  nad  si'tj^^d      GPa  , 

ppliC^tlM 

tcr^lne  dc^ir^u* '!io22i;.'  ovtpur 
&59urc  xiotzlst  output. 

£>*i  :j?r.r/cr  dailh  ration  ^ruitJa 


D2tcr«jaG  tt^fi  oiitput  pftr            lor  sprayer 
m  #1  i£  I4S  i:*  i5'*  iQic<>^''of  20*\   ^  

a.  Zi^tortds^        race-  re^uir^d/  -  ,    „  .t 

6.  Ds^crri^ric  cuipvt  per  t^^zIb  r^^'iutrc-d. 

St  Art  apr^.v-ir  p;i?p*  ^  fur  ez  r^c,  «p4H»d« 
Set  presK'ire  rvs?;iscor  t-^  abcat  ^  rsie  . 
j^.  CoiKK^  T>ot4l-r  out;T;ut  £ro»  AC  Ih^^*:  % 
ua2«iAis:  1^  r  g;^^  3     .  ^  AverAg^> 

oitatond  or  ^c^-^tisit  apecJ  to  aiAtci;  #iccu£^l^  . 


grc  3pr3ygr  Calj^t  &^io^i  Gn^^de  r 

rhc  G?i  tro/tdca^x  r^^cc  d>e5lr^  cr;  the 

lj«lxoat:a.!ly       t::ti^t  unLij.  tr^j^f^l  >?ietJ 

'guide  ier  broAiiea?^:  'tt?plioaul<»f.. 
friti.  '6^^  cTi- no2:aie  s^racir.^l  (77) 


!_  ^  

'  Svs^^^^^tiC'T)  Score  Shegt: 
\  2.  >Xt<^ra?in<J.Ctt  <v -Miil  HPS 


I  A, 


c  ^ 


5.  Dt^t^rtsine  nozxJis  ourpt.t 


'1 


i5 

?.00 


 i 

I 


1^' 


ERIC 


y^tws^  ACPj.AGg  c&pAcm 


/ 


-~n»*M»u5*' — ' —  ^  


A^14  ft.  f.*n<)t!»  din-:       j>uii«d  *cro«a' «  fi«id 
i/2  alia  ii>nj:^(iiO  roJii)  {ji  tfin  aJoutM,    What  i- 
th«  jjrbvEul  spss>.i  io  vfph?  f:  mli«'»  3280  ft.;  * 
1  ro'tJV*  16.5  rt  .;     '  ■ 


iTt .  era  ''igc 


I:  1 


I  i;^caL4iLaia-^i.i-%iwUii^^^  Cap.) 

j  •  7  ';-T^^   "  A/hr» 

I  riobiextf-!  w  f:.  tar^jt-*:;  di«V  j.5  vJrasm  at  4.5  KPH. 


*f «  >c         ft .  wj<l« 


Tiaa  -  1$  isit^m 


■  ^ ^  i fr  - :i Vfe  fl e I d  f rii>>i^x  (Et  Cap,} 
acr-^.  cuv,^rg3  or  wcrkaxt 


A/hr.  -. 


i        C^n.      —  r  

;  Prop  lea:  a\  i4  i^.  ;t,»li<ieR  d--.sc' 1«  mtii  to  till 
j  3&  4nr6*i          .hoTjrs.    Find  tt?ft  RF  Cap.  in  A/bJt, 
^  r  _J  1  a* tag 


.  A/hr, 


r Ion. Te aeries    <Ai>iI-:t7  to.,,.:..,. 

raaoretlr.A3  fieiJ  r&ps^li:?  of  a  *achln<i. 
Sff active  fii^lc  capaci^y'of  a  ^cbine. 
field  efJficfeucv  of  mavhine  lur"*:* 
aiitarain^-  fteW  travet]  •spwc!  in  • 
ppr  hour. 

IJster^ine  t3>ec*r^tiMi  capacity  r-f 

Cfttcaulcc  effrctive  field  capacity  of  ^ 

r-oSS^-.-^  ,   •   '  '   -  :  ,       i  Ptubi.^.ir.:  «S>c  e/^  oi  dlaclng  when  ' 

rd  plct^    .^5-^0.^  a^m  plan.  *7niy  f^^Z-l^X     \  riF^^lf^--^^^^  x  100  a  ? 

irirov          77^00^-  Com  ?:in  plti^  4>  65X  4  '  '  ...  _    A,fi  c. 

cultivator  7>-SSt/,  Coisbine      '  *:?>-7?:t  .  L 

sptke  herrou'  Cere  pi-4^r 

tlvatloii  -^^ti-a^^  '.pii^yetr 
hoe  .  *iO*-&sr. 


V0-v<:^;"    l/'^  '^-^i^**  ^     fi^i*^         »  Acres  p«r  hour 


*i'jfcwk*m»  Find  t<}^s  as?c«  ,of  cons  th^c  c^a 


^tott  r>corc  S}>e«t 

r0tlcai  field  ispacity 
ctjW  field  .tfi?*:;iry.  . 


•  Total. 


i8 

30  * 
100 


ri-i..t.-d  vith  HV;^r.5^*•  rc»cj  ^>iaaj;er  b<^inj8  drawn 

^ —  : — — »      ,  /i/ijt-. 


8.25  ' 


■f»ld  .ft.  .  A/ht, 


^0 


Ibert  .t.  Roof 


^  ^7  ; 


1  C)W A  STATT. •  as in^.^l Ti 


d  plate  fill  ^»'iiii~ltt3iii^'~SSillL^:^---^'  1^0* 
?  ,  '•♦Ilsjn         plate  •  : 


I.-  WV»At  £VK.  <?^c«  nifo-r  .Sectors  'fchat , inf iinencf. 


t 


3n' 


factora  ^tff  luftnulm^  pla£»cin^i  rata. 
Ic»proftaac€- c»f  oojrrc.  t  gr^ur^a  speed  i>r. 

0Kt«rfflir|e  wjustwa?  to  glw  ^i^lr^<i 
planting  w.«r 

P^«I<{  cs24br«a  a  ,rnm  planter. 


Ax 
B.' 
C. 
D. 


Why?'    ^-^  ^  -^".".^ 


T*  planter    •  k  ^            '  '  ;^ 

or  2h  ceil  gwd  cJ^ces"  to  o5tr4'^  %ec» 

rater a«au«l 

r.ed  .vr»nchc,<  r*ar.d  tods 


com  \ 

\ 


tloti  Scogfe  Styes  C 

tors  Jnfi't^cia^f 
ating  rare*  - 

Ct-at  s^^it'pXttte  fill 

Id  f;ijifbtaW»n 


20 
5 
2i} 
20. 
70 

JLi 


NOTES 


ERIC 


-     A.  .Kem^we  hoppeV 
:       5.  Coviit  GO ♦,.^7>itisi  €-f  r:^^C«r  drive  vn'eci  t*> 

*  %rtiila. chic^f  At  bo.i;?:cte  of  xtxtxtx^r* 

li«<rv|5  fv^-;2.a^a\'  top  .c^  p^^'^^  <i<fteCTi4Hfif  • 
io.aor.  vichin        3ri  UO^je^cw^c  range.  • 

.  I   *    Ho*  leaf!)  dri  wn  ^pr.*c-fUsi»  ^'^^  . .  .  \- ^  ^ 

Oth<?r  s^t  tinge V  U  reyilstgd  \  _       ^  ■ 
J       Pianc^.-i^  i$^>pul4ir,ioi>  ,<i0j>io>o.^  r-- 

^6.  r?.«'i,^  f:aej4cr  ^.f^-i^anHn^i  r2t;:e. 

•  .ypcct'       c>BiT>*;4ci(>ti  5.ii  operator's  biDwal*. 

j  .    *   --petO   -  ;'VH-^  . 

;       c.  f.^|.r,'.  Ty'.  '  Stop.    ■Ojeck  dopJi  o; 

.1-.  i.I-,ts'n.i\«.    J>«Bt«  ■  ,    ,         '  ' 

.\r-           .:5t        <^rl  page  foT-  ^ywr 
I  -ipacin^^,  l?pwt>''::i-c-  row.*  V;oJr.t  k^?rnal,v  

ropula^-roii     *  "--L-.* 

* tvN?  p  lacjiCM  ^       % ,  •    .  '  '  ' 


'  tii  40- /Jl 


isST  COPY  AVAILAPLE 


l»    Nfixfijs        t3rfe«  of  h«rve»t  JloM«8. 


9J>\  -  ,\ 


iO  t^,  ft. 


2r 


v., 5 


*«t*  ij^,  M  lf>ob  >»it 

jiWt  trail*  «iMft  »        41:  4 


:&fi  Tgnflhe?    (Ability  .to,'*/, .  - 

;stciir  of  h^rvwtiftK^  iod^M, 

w  CP  reduce  Ic^eM. 
^e«9ure  a*rv^t  Iccse^/ 
dwitlfjr  problems  cowing  harvcat  ^ci^aee. 
a4justAent£  to  tepXice  hfit:ve«t  ioss^. 


by  C^arie*  i'erdue  it  L^rry  bt*ixvaott 
by  H«  E<iv*ra  Breect: 


ine  &  operator  .miw^ 
reed  hi»ia  C00I3  t 


2.    To  ml  ^r^e^t  It^oeeu  iftheitid  W  e^eek  \T 

ftald.  ^  .  ^        ^  N 

4,    B^ck  midline  at  le^flt  0D6  full  length  of 

b>    S^.irid  wcUir^^a  ijv.rasia<*s  langtb  to  IHOQ 
aur^  tor,  your  ^l.-irh  of  machtntt^    <tabl*  1)  / 

oti  lima  ({.>'  (5;  '-.f  r^U  5. 
7»    Ctowt  cj^rs.foum^  in  «  like  Dtasurcd  awft 

the  cc.-r.>  not  v^:u  liarw^jr«4         ,  (a) 
8*    Odthariag  wit  :o^^e.  SiibftrccV  A  f roa  (5) 
9.    Cosacruct  iG  ^.  ft.  rrame  mbStl^  Tab  la  2  tc 

set  l;erigch.    rat^frjuat  ov^eir  mcIv  axid 

IP,  CcwiC  kerrw^ls  in  10  sqAfc*  f»fW  behind* 
Qiacbi4e.  Romeis  €tclll  )«ttacU«d  to  coba^ 
ch«t  Urf^ft  ^one  through  «Mcltln«.  («) 

To^al  k<^  T7t,i&  Y  ^  (X) 

12.    Cotiiit  i;j>j:neli5       ar<>a  tjot  y«t  haryMtcTd-.  (1) 

li.    S«p^ri»ci:4^  kernel  lo$s«»«  S^ubtractr  ifr-J    ^  (1) 



J 5.    '^onvart  .utx.  Ic^.t^  to  bu*/*cte»  S«e  T«<bJtt  3^ 

Sr,rer  on  Jir^^^  (iJUP) <'G> (tt)  of  Table  5.  ^  • 
Ccc/eri.  iter?u5l  rossea  to>u»/*or«.  S€6  Table 

17<    Der*>jr»ln-^  tc^tai  haz'^^t  3cMa«.    Add  eat  loaa  * 
tf?  ati^U^iJc  ^on:  ior.ft.  .jdttiat  on  linea  (U^(V) 

^!a*r.niri*5  laa^  ha. /&crc,  V-U  ^^^^^^^^^  ' 
16.    Lfs' i5J6.i^V.to  H.v^4  within  ailowas^aa  ItottaT. 


Grcda 


|20^    rental. aa'.h J t^^-  lunse^}  aftc*z  f  tnal ^adj^jattnente 


P^\fv  br^j^T!  r^j^A^*", 

 --^-r-.-r^^'  - 


/ 


 ,>^i_.   -      .  '  r     '  -  - 


,1?ltLE  OF  ACTIVITY:    •  THE  PRIClE  jiS  RIGHT   .       '     "f  ^ 

.       .       '     >  .    i/       '  ,  ^  ' 

MEIBOD  OF  REACHING;       aOL£<PUn?JG  ^1    ^  ^  -  J  «  ' 

OBJECTIVE:  '     '  /  •   *  ^       '  * 

1  .Jo'stJimulate  interest 'in  tools,' their' types  of  equality  and  jprlce" 
ieveis.  ^  '  .     /'  •  -    A  '  ' 

^    •      2  •  To  Waluate^  tools  ^and  their  approximate /^ices. 

'  MATERIALS , NEEDED:      .  .  /  ^  ^ 


Tool  Cataldg..  ,  '  .  ^ 


Pencil 

HUGE  IS  RIGHT  forms  ^  '         /  , 

Three  hand  tools    *  ^ 

DETAILED  PROCEDURE:     .  ,  '  - 

1  •  Pass  out'^  TV  form  feheets . 

2. Introduce  the  .TV  Price  Is  Right  Game. 

3. Ask  them  to  write  down  the  catalog  price  of  No.  1  item  after  the 
'  teacher  gives  an  exciting  promotionaf  auctioneering  of  the  item. 

U.  Auctioneer  each  item  off  by  having  them  bid  by  vjriting  down  the 
price  they  woiild  pay  for  each  item. 

Ask  each  to  total  the  three  figures. 

6. Ask  for  the  bids  on  Item' #1 — then  give  them  the  catalog*  and  look 
'up  the  actual  prices.  Total  up  the  actual^ prices  and  award  the  • 
winner  bonus  or  special  ^ treatment.      _  .^^^ 

•7.  Ask  ^students  to  i]ole-play  a  person  wjio  wants  ^to  purchase  wood 
hand  tools.  Ask  theih  to. establish  a  priority  and  thdh  allow  them 
to  spend  ^'X^oo        no.  Of  dollars  to  purchase^ the  items.  Explain 
.differences. in  quality  and   features  of/ered  and  give  suggestions 
from  your  e:J^rienre*  •     •  ^  - 


SAKFI£- 


IS  RIGHT. 


BEHIND  DOOR  NO.  1   Curved  Claw  Ha^nmer 

^      .   >  >   — 10  oz.  Best  Quality 


i 

Actual 


DOOR  NO,  2  .    Jack  Plane  9-3 

long^Best.Qualtiy  $^ 


Aptual"$' 


DOOa  NO.  3    •  1        •     6.   '  /loping  saw  6^in.  $ 


Actual$ 


ErJc  ,7-;  ..  /  ■  •  '  Your  Total  $: 
•■"MBB  •  ^  /v5~o  '  -        Actual  .$  ^ 


abrasion  ^       »   ' ' 

^         (  *  . 

i±T.  cleaner  .  <  ,  *  • 

^      •  •         .  •* 

a'     .  '       '  " 

air  gap 

air  horn 

API  .    •  .  *     .  ' 

armature-   .  .  ' 

atmospheric  pressiire 
back'-fire 
battery 
bearing 
blow -by 
bare 

'  breaker  arrsi  and  ^oint  ^ 
break-in' 
bushing 
camshaft 

t 

■*  -  \ 

CjarbiiTQtor 

cell    '  '  '  ^ 

choke.- 

bearing  clearance 
compresi?ion  . 
coinprjBssion  ratio      '  • 


condemser    '  *  '  >. 


connecting-  roj 
crankcase 
Crankshaft 
cubic  inches  ' 
cylinder  , 
cylinder  head 


electrode  * 
alectrolyte 
feeler  gaijgc 


float. 


flyv^heel 

ft  * 

f  oott.  pound ' 

\ 

g'a'sket  / 
^governor 
grid  , 
hone 

in  take>  valve 


key  and  ke^  vvay 
lapping 
^plfenagnotic  field^  * 
magnetio 
uotor'  and  engine 
pistor|'  ✓ 
pistpn  dlsplacefpent 
piston  hegd  . 
':pi$ton  ring 

piston  'riftg  gao  ' 

 .----.^^jt 

pisdon  rxiig  groove  * 
i  , 

port^  * 

reci'fnroeating  " 

seat     V  .  ..(  x*^  . 
spark  plug  ^  • 
stroke 

EMC  ... 


torqtie  ^  ~  "  ' 

torq\ie  wench 
trouble  shooting 
tune -up 

two  stroke  engine 
up-draft  carburetor 
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UNIT:    ANIMAL  SCIENCE  /  •      v  . 

TITLE  OF  ACTIVITY:  EAR  NOTCHING        r  ,   a      .  ^ 

OBJECTIVE:  '        '      ^  ^  , 

'     l.All  students  will  be  able  to  explain  why  ear  notching  is  done.  • 

/  2,A11  students  will  be  able  to  locate  the  8  prjunary  notches  and  identify 
each  as  to  its  significance •  i 

MATERIALS  NEEDEp:       -  REFERENCES: 

Filmstrip-^Brood  Sow  and  Littej^ 

1.  Cut-out  poster  p5.ct\ire'of  pigs  ears.  - 

Anchor Is  -Veterinary  Handbook 

2 .  Clothes  pxns  ^     *Hf  '  For  All  Livestock 

■  o 

3.  Colored  poster  board  '  '      .  •  - 
U.Usts  of  Notching  Rules  printed  on' poster  board".  ■    '  ■ 

DETAILED  EKOCEDURE:  '  " 

,    l.Get  students  interested  by  "calling  hogs"  aiid  ask  them  methods' 
»    they  have  used  or  seen  to  identify  a  certadLn  animal.  ' 

■         -J  ■       ■  ■  .         °  .      .  ■       •  J'-  ' 

.    .2. Explain  %he  purpose  of  ear  notching  and  lead  into  the  Rules  of  Ear/; 

.    Notching.    ,  .~  ^        '        *  <~  • 

-    "a.  Notch  only  two  notches  in  aiiy  one  primary  notch  location. 

^   b.  Right  eatf  means  the  litter  /lumber.-  Left  ear  is  1^e  pig  number  in,  ^ 
that  litter.  '  .       .  . 

c.  First  litter  born  on  or  after  Jsinu^  1st  is  litter  #1.  Next 

litter  is  litter  #2,  etc.  Any  .pig"  in  . a  litter  can  be  assig^d,  '  ■ 
'   a  certaiA  nuraberj  -it  does  n^t  m^'pig  number  l_was  jbhe^flrst'  - 
born.  *  "    "'^^  ' 

L  *    .  ■         •  • 

•  d.  Notch' early  in  the  .pigs  life.  Best  within  the  first  veeki 

e.  Vlatch  Jihd  try  to'  miss  blodTaJvein|.  Do  notr  hq^ci>  in  center  or  •  .\ 
midrib  df  ear  due  to  the  copf uSion  of  either  a  #  1  or  #  3^  notch. 

f.  Dbn!t  make  mistakes;  they  doril#|rase I    ^  '        -  '  ' ' 

3.Cut  out  a  head  of  a  pig  ,showi3%  eajSS).-  ■        _  -         ■  ,. . 

U^BiuB-Jfee  cut-outs  on  one  side       sensor  type  clothes  pin  if  .        \  ^.  ^  . 

'^.Clamp  these^r-;bhe  model  ^d  explal|^each  notch  ineaning.;  " 

•-6.D0  examples  of  vplgi^'^si^fsLitterf  t-l ,  pig  8  or  ,ij6-p  meanihg  l^tter^^^ 
9±3(Pteen  smd.ptgi  manber.  e^*^  ■  .iCJ,        ;  -.- 

•MiiQW  a  student!  to  notch  examples  yoU  give  them.  ^Explain  .that  'thi^^  .. 
systK^nill  notch  up  to  I6I  litters  -and  show  them  why."^  ^ 

'FR?r  '    8. Pass  out  i'attaciied  fonn)*  qtd>  allowing  them  to  notch -the  pigs  ears-.^ 
-         on  the  paf)ei*  an'da^wer  the  (juestions.  -      '     .     "  .  ■. 


Name 


■ANB'iAL  SCIENCE        EAR  NOTCHING 


4^ 


^      l*\ihy  is  ear  notching  dono? 


r      -    >  • 

2^  Place  the  8  prdjnai^  notches  ori  this  pigs  e'ar^i  Label  the  pigs-  dither 
right  or  left.  ^ 

Place  the  number  value  of  each  notch.     '      -        *     '      ,  -         '  ■ 


EAR 


3.0nly 
U.The 


jiotches  can  be  used  at' any  notch-  location* 
 _ear  is  for  pig  number j  the^ 


^•Tell  thQ  meaning  of^lV-^. 


for  the  litter  ixumber. 


6*Notch  the  following  ears  as^  indicated. 
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SETTING  UP  MD  SCCRING  WITH  VITALITT  SEEDS 


CliAPTHI      '  '    -  .      '  YEAR 


*1 .  Our  chapter  goal  'is.  $  .         Can  ve  make  it? 

2»  Two  lieams  will  be  as  signed*  by  drawing  names  hs  those  who  wish  to  seil» 

♦     •  . 

3.  Each  teams-  goal  will  be  ^0^  of  the  chapter  goal  or  r  for 

your  team,  * 

>  A  -  -  TEAM  QUARTERBACK  • .     B~ TEAM  QUARTERBACK 


U»Each  of  you  will  receive  one  sales  folder  containing: 
Hints  in  rilHing  out  orders .  ,  , 

Organization  plan  of  the  chapter.  v 
Record  sheet  for  sales.  '  ' 

Five  order  blanks  to  start •  Two  carbons*  ' 
Copy  of^  last  years  customers j  also  their  order  blanks.  ^/ 
VITALITt  SEED  CATALOG      f      .        '      ^  *^  h 

5.  F^ople  who  sold  seeds  last  year  have.  until/4ihe  end  of  the  fli^st  order  ,  ^ 
to  contact  thLfj:  customers  to  sell  them  seeds •  If  these  peopla^are  not 
cdntactedj  they  may  be  sold  to  by  ai^  FFA  member •    ^                          •  . 

6.  Quarterbacks  are  responsible  to  the  members  of  their  teams ^t'O  wake  sure 
of  the'distributioir  of  sales  materials,  order  blanks,  setting  and  boxing 
up  orders,  collection  of  money,  etc* 

7 ♦Parents  and  people  who  live  in  the  samp  household  may  be  sold  a 
member  of  that  household*  ct^  n^f hough  they  bought  seeds  from  another  member 
last  year.  .  «  . 

8. Quarterbacks  should  be  leaders  in  selling  as  well  as  leaders  in  the' organization 


9 •Any  qxiestions  about  ^ales  of  aifiy  member  vdll  be  reviei^ed  by  tfie  quarterbacks 
and  your  ad'^^sor. 

10.REiiErjBBR^H*4H^4^«HHf'ra       PEOPLE  uHbv^^AilT  GARDELTS  l  lLL  BUI  SEEDS^hhhH.HERE^ 
THIS  IS  YOUR  DECISIOf{^««HH.ILL  IT  BE  lOU??? 

11  •Throe  orders  y±ll  go  out  to  the  Vitality  Seed  Corapansj^*  After  sending  In 
'.an  order  it  ustially  takes  abcait  ten  days  to  receive  the  shiptnent  from  the 

company.  First  order  will  go  \out  about   ]  / 

the-  second  p^der  about"    ^    ~     ,  and  the  last 

order  on*   * 

12*  Each  member  will  receive   ^  of  his  gross  sales  as  his  comission 

/at*  tho: completion  of  the  sales  and  all  money  is  turned*  into  the  chapter,- 
*|Plfeas4.  get  your  moriay  in  ;earJ.y„so.  checks,  can  get^back  to  you.  • 

^'aDIRESS  OP  :  THE  VITALITT  SEED  COMPANY      '         '  *  ^ -  ' 

Ul  15  Jackson  R^ad  '  -     ^  ' 

Q  Ann  Arbor,  Ifich;JLgan  .    *  '  ' 


•Suggest  flowers  to  your  customers, ...  ...These  are  on  the  front  page  of 

the  order*  blank. 

lU.The  top  five  salesman  will  receive  trophies.  These  will  be  selected 
by  your  seed  sales  committee i 

15.  Please  read  all  hints  to  filling  out  orders  before  you  contact  your^ 
first  customer^.  AVOID  EMS.iJRASSMENT  KNOW  HOVJ  TO  FILL  OUT  THE  ' 

'         dRDER  BLANK.  Your  quarterbacTc  will  show  you  HOW  to  FILL  OTJT  the  order.-  ! 

16 .  Call  attention  to  free  packets. 

17.  Allow  quantity  discounts  if  10  packets  of  6ne  vailety  is  ordered  .Deduct 
per  package  from  the  original  price. 

iS^Please  keep  a  r  .oord  of  sales  enclosed  and  this  up-to-date.  When  you 
turn  in  your  first  order^  fill  out  the  member  sales  sheet  on  the  bulletin 
board^/We  will  post  the  top  t^n  salesm©^  after  all  of  the"  first  orders 
have  been  sent  to  the  VITALITY  SEED  COidPANY. 

19.  VITALITY  "seed   are  guaranteed  and  gerrjination  tests  have  been  made.  USDA 
has  approved  tl:e  sale'df  these  seeds. 

20.  D0  NOT  COLLECT  any  -  isy  at  the  time  of  ordering.  The  amount  to  collect 
will  be  done  by  the  company.n  A  total  that  has  been  rechecked  is  to  be 
entered  at  the  bottom;  do  not  place  this  total  in  the  amount  to  collect 
box.  DO  NOT  PLAGE  ANY  CRDER  NUMBHIS  in  the  box  marked  order  number. The 
Seed  Sales  committee  will  do  this.  '        ,         -  '  ^ 

21  .Always  place  the  money  in  the  coin  envelope  in  the  correct  amount  as 
shown  ill  .the  amount  to  collect  box.  If.  tvic^Qrders  or  more  are  paid 
together^  staple  all  coin'  envelopes  together.    Make  checks  payaljle 
to   *   FFA  Chapter.'  ^. 

22.  BE  POLITE5«H«f!«t«3HtttttBE  COIE!IEOUS^HttWH«HtBEf  CONSIDmiE^^^  •  ' 

BE  HAPPT  TO  TAIK  TO  YOQR  CUSTQMHIS ,  AND  TAKE  TS&IR  CRIMlS4ttHHH««HH<- . 

-JHBHHHHHHtAIWAYS  SHIIiE  AND  THANK  THEM  FOR  THEIR  eRIlEfoHBH«(}«Ht  .  . 

SAMPLE  OF  COIN  ENVELOPE      .    »'  js-  '  ^ 

Customer!  s'name^  .  •         '  .    *  . 


Cietonerls  address 


Salesman  !s  name  [  _Qrder  Number^ 

Amount  to.  collect  from  box  ;  jDate  collected* 

Make  checks  payable  to   '  .  FFA  Chapter 
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►     WE  THANK  YOU  SPCI^ELr  FOR  YOUR  ORDER  AND  SUPPORT  OF  °  *  ' 

'  '     '  •  ._.       .PUR  \CE4PTER*  ,    .  -  ■  .  ^  '  / 

'  :   ■  \    •>  •  .  _   ^  *■ 

If  all  order  mirabers  are  on  the  envelopes,  the  time  for  processing  itf.. .  • 
'  -  —  reduee^-wh^  eni^^J^dii  the  MASTER  RECORD  BOOK  OF  VHAUTY  SEEK.    •  -    '  • 

SAMPIg  itASTER  -REC0RB-3AI£S  SHEET  (Colxmms  "with  sheet  on  side  )  3-rlng  notebook 
CDSTQMEB'IS.NAME-. '^X  ■         ADIEESS     X   ORliER'#x  AIMT  OF' ORIMb;  SAIESMAN  PAID  i 


f.  .  "   


UNIT:  NATURAL  RESOURCES.. 


BEST  m  AVWIABI^ 


c  ■  TMlk  OF  ACTIVm:  OBTAINING .  ANIHAL  TRACKS 

....  - 

'  METHOD  0^  mCHING:  ]3EIdONSTRATION,^FIEL0",TRIP,  SHOW  MP  TELL  -  ^ 

u  :  '  '  '  —  . 

^  OBjfCiCHE:  ,     ^  ^  -  , 

\  "       1  ..Students    ill*  be  able  'to  identify  7$%  of  all  animal  tracks 
observed.  • '  ^     ^  *  ^  ' 

^/  "  2  .'Student  will  be  able  to  prepare  a  model  of  an  animal  track. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED; 


Plaster  P^is  (  2  parts) 

Water  (  1  part)-  ^ 

Plastic  bag     (food  wrap  type) 

Water  colors    (add  -to  Plaster  Paris  and  v^ater  '-or  use  to  ' 
pain-^  model) 


DETAILED  PROCEDURE 


1  .Students  place  two  parts,  pla&ter  paris  with  one  part  vjater* 
Mix  by  working  bag  with  hands . 

2. Student  removes'  corner  of  bag  and  poTirs  pver  mold  (texture 
of  face  of  plaque  will  depend  oti  surface  mold  is  placed  on.\) 


POSITIVE     CASTING  METHOD 


PLiJSTlR  PiffilS 


'  ■( 

i 

,/ 

2 

!  cups 

plus 


WATER 


1  cup 


PLASTIC  BAG  FOR  KIXTIJIE. 


POUR  MIXTURE  ON  TRACK  AND  LET  IRY 


I 
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PREFACE,.  ,  "  *^  'y 


^    The  mini-course  guides  for  the  careen  exploration  program' in  • 
Agriculture,  3usiness,  Home  Economics  and  Industrial  Art^  were  developed 
by  participants  in  an  instituje  sponsored    by  thje  Division^  of -Voca- 
tional ,Edu6at  ion  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  from  June  ll  fo  July  2, 
1971./',  ^  A         .  •     ^  ' 

The  middle  school  teachers  involved  in  the  development  of  the 

curriculum  were  given  an  opportunity  to  *^nroll  in  an  internship 

/  '  •  ^ 

program  upon  completion  of  the  instituted  -  During  the  1^71-rl972   ■  * 

school  year *the  curripulum  was  implemented,  field-tested' and  revised 

by  the  partjLcipants  in  the  interns|iip  program.     i    ,  .    \  ' 

Seventeen  business  education  teachers  were  enrolled  in  the 

1971-1972  Slimmer  institute  under  the  direction  of  Dr./Bobby-e  JoanrWil^on, 

Business  Education  Teacher  Educators,  University  of  Georgia.    Then  during 

the  1971-rl972  school  year  the  guides  were  revised  by  <:he  nine  business  - 

education  teachers  who  were  enrolled  in  the  internships    the  teaqKers 

participating  in  the  Business  Education  section  of  the  Career  Explora-  * 

•  1 

tion  Institute  werer 


J^^Naomi  Alexander  '          Gynthia  L  Jones      '  ^     ^               >  '  , 

Kathryn  Correale  '       Rex  Jones*          .      ■^■•^                    .'-^  - 

Iris  Davis  .      "  ^^joyce       Key      .    .  i 

^  Hazel  S.  Douglas  •                           *Edna  F.  L^anier                             ^    _::  " 

*Imogene  Downing  ^                       Beth  7.^  Mobiey 

^«Doris  Drummohd  ^fWilhelmi^a  Rhodarmer    '  "\ 

\TiOugene  .Harris  ^Peggy  S.  Stewart  /\ 

^^^^Mary  Jane  Head  '    •                 ^Margaret  C.  Williams    \            *      ^  " 

Mattie  R'.  Hodges  ^      '    '*          /'              •        ^  ^     >  -  ' 

^teachers  who  alfeo  participated  in  thel!  Internship  and  revisioil  of  the  Guides 


CAREER  EDUCATION     /  .  1 

/ 

.    ^  r  / 

The  Career  Exploration  Program  was  developed  to  provide  adoles- 
.  '  .  /  "^J^ 

cent  youth  with  knowledge  and  .experiences  that  enable  them  to  be  aware 

^  of  various  c^eer  opportunities  and  develop /tentative  plans  to  accom- 

-  plish  career  goals.    An  articulated  atid  sequential  program  ^  needed 'to 

*  give  students  the  gpportunity 'to  accomplish  career  tasks  according  to 

their  own  individual  physical,  social,  and  inte^llectual  development . 

Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to  investigate  and  analyze  a  wid^ 

range  of  occoipational  roles  and  work  tasks  with  respect  to  their  own* 

inH^vidual  characteristics,  abilities,  and  interests-    Learning  activi- 

ties  should  be  designed  to  provide  live  and  simulated  career  exploration 

experiences  in  broad  families  of  occupations  J  ^Specifically,  tbQ  program 

should  allow  students  to  accomplish  these  tasks  or  dimensions  of- 

career  development:  ,  * 

Understanding  of  Self -Characteristics :    Prbm  recognition  of  likes 
and  di/slikes  to  the  development  -of  personal  characteristics 
appropriate  for  a  given  occuaption.  ,  ^ 

Occupational  Areas:    From  recognition  of  observable  jobs  in  the 
^         community  to  acquiring  training  fpr  and  entrance.  intcS  a  chosen 
field* 

Educational  Avenues }   'Prom  recognition  of  the  relationship  between 
subject  ^tter  and  ^observable  community  jobs  to  acquiring.,,*  * 
education  nece^s^^  for  entrance  into  a  chosen  field. 


Educational  and  Vocational  Decisions;'   Front  recognition  of 
factors  thai  influence,  decision-making  to  purs'uing  a  career. 

Economic  and  Social  Values  of  Work?    From  recognition  of  the 
economic  and  social  cbntribution  of  parents'  occupations  to  the 
selection  of  an  appropriate  occupation  and  work  setting.  -  *^  ^ 

'  '    '  .    ■  .. 

Psychological  and  Sociological  Meaning  of  Work:    From.- expressing 
^  positive  attitude  toward  self,  arssociates,  ^and  school  to 
purposeful  involvement  in  work  and  Work-related  activities . 
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V.The  career  exploration  program  is  organized' to  accomodate,  and 
be  compatible  with  existing  programs^    A  three-ye^r  program  is  suggested 
for  the* middle/ junior  high  ^school  to  allow  students  to  be  initially 
exposed  to  broad  career  areas  in  the  first  year,  explore  careers 
related  tp  industri-al  arts,  home  economics,  business  and  agriculture 

.  •  (    ■  •  .      •   ,  '•    •  '      ^-    \  ;  ■ 

the  second,  and  receive  exploratory  experiences  in  specific  occupational 
?  families  during,  the  third  yeir. 

" '     \  -    ^     ■  i 

•  The  first--year  approach!^is  based  upon  the  existing  "Program  of 
Education  and  Career  Exploration,"*  which' is  recommended  f ob  ..the 
seventh  grade.    The  organizatioii  of  this  program  would  provide , students 
with  an  initial  .expbsure  to  a  wide  range  of  career  opportunities  in>  the 
^  areas  of  business^  service,  outdoors,  Jechnol^gy,  organizational  and 

expression  of  id^s.    Students  would  select  sevet»al  ai^^eas  and.be' 

.    '  ^        '       .  .    '  '  \ 

placed  in 'bccupational  settings  within  the  local  ^community  to\)bserve 

.or  participate  in  the  performance  of  various  work.role3.  Upon 

'J, 

completion  of  the  observation.)or  participation^  of  ^observation  phase, 
'  4  •  ^ 

-  Gene  Bottoms  and  George'^  L»  'O'Kelley,  "Vocational  Education  as  a 
Developmental  Progress,''    Amexfican  Vocational  Journal,  ^6:21-2^-, 
Marct>;  19.71  •      .      '  .  > 


ERIC 


Students  would  return  to  a-olassroom  and  discuss ^their  experiences 
in  terms  of  the  dut'ie^  performed,  competencies  needed,  education 
required,  and  salaries  earned.    As  a  result  of ^  these  experiences, 
"students  cotild  begin  to  make  tentativje  choices  of  possible  career 
options  in  t^ms  of  their  interests,  abilities,  and  self-concept. 

During  lOje  eighth  grade  or  second  year  of  the  program,  students 
could  select,  several  occupational  families  for  further  exploration 
that  are  related^'to  the  areas  of  interest  initially  investigated 
during  the  first  year.    Opportunities  would  be  provided  for  -students 
to  enroll  in  a  series  of  ''mini-courses''  that  woi^ld  be  offered  during 
each  quarter  of  an  academic  year  as  shown  j.n  Figi:^e  1.  Learning 
experiences  of  the  program  would  emphasize  occup.ational  role  playing 
by  students  in  a  simulated  worlc  environment.    Activities  such  as 
constructing -small  structures,  preparing  and  serving  food, 'distributing 
and  selling  a  product,  or  land-scaping, a  portion  of  the  school  campus 
would  enable  students  to'  examine  varioul.  work  roles  and  acquire  ^, 
nanipulatiye  skills  and  knowledge  related  to  the  occupational -area. 
The  subject  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  social  studies  and' 
English  should  be  correlated  with  the  learning  activities  of  the 

programs.    Instructional  teams  could  be  formulated  which  would 'inter- 

^  S  -  " 

lock  .the  curriculum  and  enable  students  to  make  application  of  the 

concepts  and  principles  in  tangible  learning  situations.   »     .  ^ 

The  third  year  program  would  allow  students  "l:o  select  a  single^l 

occupational  area  for  ^Further  investigation  and  exploration.    Occupa-  ' 

tion-pil  families  related  to>^he  instructional  areas  of  industrial  arts, 

home^^onomics,  busine^s,^.  and  agris^ltaral  education  would  enable  ' 
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students  to  obtain  further  development  of  attitudes,  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  to  make  further  carjeer  decisiopsi,.' 


'The"success'  of  the  career  exploration  program  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  local  community,  school 
administration,  and  teachers.    Provisions  must  be  made  for  business 
leaders  in  the  community  to  participate*-  in  supervised  occupational 
experiences,    Administi^ators  and  guidance  personnel  must  develop  ^ 
flexible  scheduling  systems  that^^^naSle  ,j5tudents  to  select  and^  ^ 
obtain  experiences  in  broad  families  of  occupation.    Methods  should 
be^  developed  that  allow  teachei^s^^  plan  and  implement  ;^instruction 
on  a  team  basis  which  w^ll  correlate,  and  interlock  instructional 
conte^  ai\d  learning*  activitie^*^ 

In  summary,'' the  proposed 'career  exploration  program  shcoild 

, '  .  ;  \  * 

provide  a  method  whereby  all  students  may  be  exposed  to^a  wide,  2?ange||i 
of  available  career  opportunities^*    Student -involvement  in  Actual  and 
simulated  occupational  role  playing  may  enable  ypung  people  to' obtain 
experiences, I  which  are  purposefi:^!  and' beneficial  in  .-selectinfg 'and^* 
planning  for  a  career  of  their  choice.    It  is "anticipated  that  the  I 

•  '  .  -  .  S  ,  ^      '  . 

*  procram  will  enable  young  people,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  and  exp,erien% 


hSise  which  will  allow  them  to  injelligently  choose  a  career,  develop 
plans  to  attain >that*  career. goal,  and  eventually  function  success- 
fully in  the -career  of  their  choice  .  ^ 


(J  •  ^ 

f    •■  "i^ 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USIfIG  THE  GUIDES 

THe  following  c6ininents  are  made  as  a  result  of  questions  and  problems 

encountered  in* the  workshops  and  internship^ in  career  education, 

business  education  section. 

-'''^^1.    Adapt  course  outline  to'^'meet  the  needs  of*  jfour,  students^*  the 

.materials  you  have  available,  and  the  way  it  fits  the  school 

^  [  .    scheduling  system,  (9,  12,  18  weeks.)    There  are  probably,^^^ 
']  ' 

more  objectives  and  learning  activities  than  you  will  be  abl 


Scheduling!    Let  the  studetit  elect  to  take  a  mini-course  area. 


to  use^^ 


rather  than  be  put  in  a  mini-rcourse. 
3.    Career  eduqation  is  for  all  ^udents  of  all  backgrounds  ancTaLili^y 
y^'    levels  in  the  same  class.  ' 
.  A.    Possible  implementation:    There  are  several  vfays  of  implementing 

I -j^l  I  the  business  educat^n  ^ini-;pre^vocational  career  educatio'h 


coiarse. 


1.    The  teacher  has  all  four  going  at  the  same^span  of  time 
<  'and  ^th^  students  choose  ^the  one  in  which  they  are  raosF  ^ 

int^ested, 

^2.    Each  grading,  period,  new  students  rotate  into  the  business 

^  V  .  »  . 

*        •  '  •  f 

education  section  making  it  necesslary  for  thq  teacher 
*       *  /      and  stud^ents  .to  select;^  some  objectives  from^each  of  the 

^  four  courses.    For^  exairjple,  if  you  had  neW  students  eacji 
eight  weeks,  you  would  want  to  spend  two  weeks  on  careers 
#   /  V         marketing  and  selling;  two  weeks  on  data  processing. 


(J  - 

ERJC 


_6-  . 


two  weeks  on  secretarial  and  clerical  (Careers,  and  two 
weeks  on  management/finance  careers. 
3.    If  you  have  students  for  a  full  year  ;^  you  co.uld  teach 
one  mini-pre-vocational  course  each  o$  four  quarters. 
If  yoiir  school  has  only  three  quarters,  you  may  want  to 
'    combine  data  processing  with  one  of  the  other  mini-pre- 
vocational  courses.    Since  there  are  application  of  career 
education  in  data  processing  in  all  of  the  courses,  this 
area,  may  be  combined  easily'. 
B.    The  crux  of  the  schedule -situation  in  the  mini-pre-vocational 

■  J       '  ' 

career  class  is  to. select  objectives,  learning  activities, 

•  ■*  '  '    * 

and  materials  to  enable  ^  studert  to  explore  many  careers,  of  his 
interest.    It  is  more  than  assigning  the  student  to  explore  ' 
just  one  career  in  depth.  '  '  V 

.   *  You  should  take  the  ^curriculum  guides,  for  example,  fov^^  i 

.  managcaenti/f inancei,  and-  identify  some  priority  objectifies.  \ 

'  •  '      *  i  >  •       J  * 

This  is  the  integrated  classrfoom,  the  sttldents  should  be  "learning 
by  doing."    The  teacher  should  not  be  a  lecturer,  but  rather  a 
manager  of  classroom  activities. 
Or&er^ng  Materials:    films,  ^ee  literature,  DOT,  career  files,.;^^ 
Some  things  are  applicable  to  all  career  education  courses  in  your 
school.    See  if  yqu  cannot  get  these  through  your  library.  Check 
the  bibliographies  fqr  each  course  and  plan  ahead.  .  ^ 
The    maturity  level  and  g^PQvrth  patterns  of  these  students  suggests 
that  we  change  leai?ning  activities  frequently  w^thin^^the^-dass' 
period*    In  other  words,  ^^udents  should  not  be  expected  to  sit  • 
and  listen  for  an  hour.    Perhap*^  20-25  minute-learning  activities 
could  best  capitalize  on  •student's  interest.  ,  • 


mm.       »  ia<- 


7.  Suggested  number  of  students:    20-25  is  suggested  and  urged' as  the 
'maximum  number  of  students  for  a  career  education  class. 

8.  The  role  of  the  typewriter:    The  mini-pre-vocational  course  includes 
the  typewiter  as  a  communication  tool.    As  you  will  notice  from' 
the  "Suggestions  for  Teaching  the  Typewri^fer  as  a  Communication 

^  Tool,"  there  arf  no  "words  per  minute'^  standards.    It  is  suggested ^ 

h 

that  20-25  minutes  only  in  a  class  period  be  spent  daily  in  teaching 
the  typewriter. until  the  keyboard  is  covered  (at  most —two  weeks); 
and  then  areas  such  as  letters,  be  introduced  when  they  are  ready 
,^   to  use  them!    Speed  and  accuracy  in  the  traditional  sense  are 

'  not  the  concern  of  this  course.    We  are  trying  to  teach  the 
*     student  correct  techniques  and  correct  keyboard  coverage;  then 
^     letting  them  use  the;  typewriter  "^as  a  *^S5nicationM:dol'  in  the  ^ 

various  aptivities  throughout    the  year  or  course. 
9^  X  Coiqpunity  resource :  . f ield'trips ,  speafeiijs^  aiid  JHor^  observations- 
t  .anc^ experiences  are  suggested, throughmf'^tfie  bS&r&est'  I^Sview  the 
^    students,  let  students  discuss  and  devise  questions  and  forAs  for 
these  ejcperiences  with  the  guidance  (not  domination>  of  the 
teacher.    (See  the  sheets  on  usitig  community  resources,  and* 
\  \  o£se3?vations,  and;  stbrveys. )  ^  '  ' '         o  . 

S>.    Coordinate  »yd&r  ^fop^^s-m^ihatQitti^rs  'school  to  "eliminate  the 


unnecessary  overlapping  between  other  programs,,  and  therefore, 
integrate  the  'tptal  curriculum  of  th^  school  .to  benefit  the  student^; 
After  all>  we  are  in  -jliis.  business  if  career  development  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students.  ,  ''.  "  .  •  •  " 
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'  .^       ■     Suggestions  for  Using  Resource  Persons  ^  . 

'  * 

*  ;   Before  a  resource  person  is '.used  in  tfie  classroom,  .the  following  items 

should  be  considered:        *  ^  -2 

1.  Have  all  factors  concerning  the  location  for  use  of  ^he. 
resource  person  been  considered?  -  ^  , 

2.  Have  students  been  prepared  for  the  speaker?     ^     *  •     *  ^ 

3.  Do  the  students-^^now "who  the  resource  person  is,  the  com- 
pany he  represents,  and  what  they  might  expect  to  learn  ' 
from  him? 

\  ^   ^  - 

Has  the  class  formulated  questions  to  ask  the  resource 
person?.  Have  tliese  questions  been  *  f orwarjded  to  .the 
resource  person?  \  , 

5.    Do  the  students  understand  the  importance  of  courteous 
attention  and  conduct? 

5.  '  Has  the  resource  perspii^been  given  complete  information        '        .  * 

T      ' '  !>  I        js^  is*^  -   c6ncerniSg  tfie  group  ta'be  addressfed^         *  «s  *  ^  ^ 

.  ^  .  Has  a  time  limit  for  the  reso.urce  person  been  set?    Is*he  ^       .  . 

aware  of  .the  time  limit?-  •    *l>       -  .     .  . 


*    •     -  §8:,    Hi|  the  p^source^person  ^eei^to]^^^^ 
'   ^  *     •       .that  •  the  .teacher"  wants  streTssed?^  t     ^  i  ' 

,  ,    9.    Has  a  follow-up  plan  been  given*  consideration  so  that  the 

t  students  *will  be  able  to  relate^the  resource  persoirto 

'  .  the' classroom  work?       i    _     '  ^  ^  '  S 

r--)  1 


4^ 


1  *       J!  ^ 

John  Henry  Callan,  t^ommunity  Resources  Handbook  m  Business 
Education*-  Monograph  67  (Cincinnati:    South-Western  Pviblishing  ' 
Company,  195^),  pp.  16-17   /      "  .  4r  * 


ON-THE-JOfi  OBSERVATION 


'JIAME  OF  FIRM: 


Address 
Phone : 


Contact! 


OBJECTIVES:  'At  the  completion  of  the  business  visitation,  "OJO,"  you  will 
be  able  to:  ,  - 

1.  Identify  the  different  types  of. jobs  available  in  the  business  visited ♦ 

2.  Identify  the  education,  experience,  and  age  requirements  for  ^ch  job  ' 
ciassified. 

3.  ^Describe  the  major  services- of  functions  provided  b/  the  buaif^ss. 

^.    Describe  some  of  the  tasks  o^he  .various  classifications  of^4mployees. 
5.    Discuss  with  j^our  fe^^low  participants  your  assessment  of  the  value  of 
such  visitations  for  students  .in  your  program. 

TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  .  ^  .  . 


(Worker)  Job  Clas^if icatj.on    -  '  D.uties 


Ed.  Requirements  "  Salary 


1  i3r 


"a'  ' 


1%    Total  noT.  of  all  employees: 


;  Male 


;  Female 


2.     Do  you  employ  students 'just-  graduated  from* high  sdhool?' 


a.  For  wha^-  kinds  of -jobs?   

b.  Requirements;:    Educational  ^ 
''^  Personality  ^ 


o 


■  OJO-2 

Do  you  have  on-the-job  training?    If  yes,  wh^t  kind?  ^   

 !   '  * 

Do  you  have  in-service  training?    If  yes,  what  kind?  ^  


Can  you  identify  some  of  the  reasons^  employees  quit  or  were  dischai^ged? 
What  are  some  major  weaknesses  in  new  employees? 
What  are  some  major  strengths  in  new  employees? 

'Is  there  opportunity  for  advancement?*  "Could  you  help  me  draw  a  ^ 

Cai?eer  ladder?    *•  ' 

Do  you  have  standardsi  of  emploj^nent-  establishec^'in  any  of  tfte  job£^r^^ 
prpspective  employees? •                   *                   ^            '    '  .^^ 
(Examples)       '   \  '   , 


V    ■         -  ■  ) 


'  y^iat  tj^es  of  ei^ployme^nt  tests  '^re  given  to  new 'employees?  J  ; 

•Would'' you  be  willing  to  serve  on  an  Advisory  Committee.^ ta  help  with  '  ^ 


the  pi^Dgram?   


\ftiat -activities"  woifl'd  you  suggest  for  the  development  of  the  program? 

>        )  '      ,  ^  I   •   'i  ^         '  f '    4r  ^ 

What  recommendations  do  you 'have  to  iiaprove  the  programs  ip  business 
•educatiori  tha't  are  -now  existing  In  our  Jiigh  schools? 


4-A 


,Optxonal  Question       ^4  ^    .  .      , .  - 


4 


THIS  I  S  A  S^A  M  P  L'  E  T^H  A  T  CAN  B  E  ADAPTED  FOR 
ANY  ^^Jfl^  R  E  E       C  L  A  S  S.'  \ 


SURVEY 'OF 


'BUSINESS  OR  SERVICE* 


Interviewer 


Date  of"  Interview 


Form  1 

I.  .Business  or  Se|vice  -.Standard  Industrial  Code 

k^^  Narae^  of  business  or  service   ^ 

AdiJress         ;  ,  . 


r 


County 


•  B.  Person  interviewed 
Position  : 


Telephone  No. 


C.  Year  this  business  or  sfei^vice  wa^s  established ''in  th$s  locality  ^ 
-  D^.  Estimated  perdent  gross,  income  that  i's  •  oriented 

^  rE.  Major-  ^    -  ,  products  and /or  functions  of  this  business  or 


service 


1^ 


II.  , Employees  in  this  Business  or  Service"  -  Total  Number 
^11 .  ^        Title^of  Employees :  , 

^     "A.  Exisin'g  Job  Titles**  \ 


1. 


.J 


Number  of  Employees 
Ful^.-time  Part-^Jrime 


l 


\ 

3.  , 


5. 


6.  i'.- 


B.  .  Anticipa^d  Job  Titles  ■**    '  , 

1    •  t 


2. 


ERJC 


^Adapted  from^^-g  Ed  Department^  Pennsylvania  State  University.' 
**Fill  out  a  separate  Form  2  for. each  job  titlfe. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDED  COMPETENCIES  IN, A  JOB 
IN  BUSINESS  OR  SERVICE* 

Form  2 


\ 


Interviewer 


Date  of  Interview 


I.    Identification  o:^  Business  or  Service  and  Job  Title 

lUsMe^sj 


A.  Name  of ^  bu^^e^ss  or  service 
Address  - 


B.  Job  title  from  Form  1 


II.    Inform'atibn  about  Employees  in  This  Job  Title 
A.  Number  of  employees  and  year  of-  tenure 


County 

» 

r 


1 


Employment 
Status 

Full-time^ 

•Part -time 


:yNo>  of  Employees 
Actual  Expected 
trhis  5  years  ^ 

\from  now 


Employees  -to  be 
Hired  Duriiig 
Next  5  years'^'^ 
Number  ^Age 


Average  years  an 
Employee  Stays  in 
This*  Job 


B.  Wage  or^sala:;»y  .infprmatipn  for  this  job  title 


Employment 
Status 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Work  Exp. 


Averake 
Hours*\ 

Paid' 
Per  .Week 


Avera'le 

Weeks 

Paid 

Per  Year 


^Jages  or  ^alary  3>y  fay  Pa^iodsi 
*  (hours.  Week,  month,' or  yr) 

Beginning   ^  Highest  ^  I 

Pay  period  'Amount  Pay  perix>d  Amount* 


C.  Activities  and  duties  of  persons  with  this  jpb  title 


1  " 

J 

I  

*- 

0 

^Adapted  from  Ag  Ed  Department,  Pennsylvania  State ^^Iniversity 
^:*To  replace  present  employee  in^^this  job  and  f6r  anticipated  increase. 

■  .        -17-        •  '  • 


III.    Characteristics  Desired  iri  Those  ^Wl|o*En^r  thia;  job' 
'    A.  Educational  level    (check  one  only) 


_J^1.    Less  -Jhan  high  school^  ' 
graduation 

^    ^2;"  High  schpol  graduation 


_^3,    Post 'Jilgh>  school  technical 


5.    Associate  or  junior 'college 


degree 

J5.    Baccalaureate  degree 


7.    Master's  degree 


JB.    Dpctor's  .degxiae^ 


Jt.'i  Some  college  education 
(not^  ^  degree) 


B.  Residential  and  experience  background  (check  one  only) 
iv  ^'Farm,   '    \  ^  '  3,  Urban 


2.    Rural,  non  farm  ^ 


Jt'.    No-  pr'ef  erence  ,  -s*?^' 


C.  E5cperience  (^sired  to  enter  -Efiia  job  title 
IV.    Limitations  on  Entering  This  Job  Title 


A.  Lidensing  or  certification  (professional,  industrial.  Civil  Service,,  etc.) 


.  B.  Labor  law''restrictions 


C.  Labor  union;  restrict  ibps 

D,  Other  (spfecify)  ^ 


Vt^.,#  Edueation^besirBd  to  Advance  in- Thl^  Job  pr  to  a  Related  Position'  • 


:^A.'  Tecl)niccil  shori;  course  or  other/ training>;p'rovi<Jed  by;:  ^ 


I  1*    A'shoi?t  course -by  ,;^our  ^ 
business  ox»  jthe  '  industry    ;  ' 
-  '  '  ;       as,  a  whole  ' '  -  '  '  • 

*  y  2.  ^  On-the-job-  training  in'    ^  \ 
V  >^     '    yqur  busiries$^  /  ,  >  ^ 

.  •    ^  r     ;  >^  •  •  '  • 

■  •     \  •  ■  \  .•  ,\    •  • 

\      :  ,  B.  Other  types  of  education  desitjed, 


/ 


 3,  A' pujjlic  school 

' , ';    '  ( aduit  6duc?it  ion ) 


7^. 


.  '  .  coMege 

or  technical  institute 
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Final  Test  for  '  ^ 

Unit  on  Secretarial-.plerical  ,  -i 

^  ^  Careers 

t.   Name  at  least  three  careers  you  learned  about  dn.d  a  brief  explanation 
of  what  that  career  involves,  i.e.   education,  opportunities. 

2.  What  one  technique  {th^t  was  new  to  you)^  helped  you  the  most  in 
using  thoi^ele phone.  .  .         1  - 

3.  OfUhe  field  trips,  which  one  interested  you  the  most  and  why? 

4.  Of  the?  two  sjieakerstwhicH  one  was  most  helpful  in  letting  you  know 
'  about  §^ecretaridl-clericar  career  and  why?  ^ 

5..  ^^at  activity  in  this  ccJuree  meant  th*e  most  to  you,  in  terms  of  enjoy- 
ihg ,  learning ,  etc .  ?  ;  ,  .  *  - 

6.  'What  are' your  general  feelings  about  this  unit  -  what  did  S^ou  like  best? 
What  did  ypu  like  least?^,  Anv/ other  comments  you  would,  like  td  make 
'^Btuit  it?\  *  * 


bLERICAL  AND  SECRETARIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


BASIC  DUTIES  Of  SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  WORK:  (From  D.O.Tj 

Ta]ting  dictation  (by  hand  or  shorthand  machine).    ,  " 
,  Making  and  reminding  executives  of  appointments. 
Interviewing  and- screening  office  visitors.  • 

Answering  and  m'aking  phone  calls.         .  * 
Reading  and  writing  routine  correspondence. 
^    Classifying  and  filing  and  related  work,^  such  as  gathering  together, 
sorting,  and/or  filing  correspondence,  account  records,  business 
forms,  and  related  data. 
PreparafTdn  of  reports  and  keeping  of  records . 
.    Sorting,  inspecting,  measuring, 'and  related  work ,'»which  involves 
-examining,,  measuring,  or  weighing  objects  or  materials  for  the 
.  ,  purpose  of  grading,  sorting,  detecting  flaws  and  ir^egul^ritl^s, 
or  verifying  adherfence  to  specifications  .        .  ^  ^  / 
'  Clxecking  and  recording.       ...  ^  - 

Taking  inventory. 

oTeacher  of  secretarial"*^:^ clerical  jobs. 


JOB  TITLES:  '  (Oc^cupational  Outlook  Handbook) 


Stenographers 
Typists  ^ 
..Receptionists 
Bookkeeping  workers 


Cashiers 

Office  machine  operators  ' 
Electronic  computer-operating  personnel 
Telephone  operators 
Shipping  and  rece.iving  clerks 


JOB  TITLES:  (D.O.T.) 


Varitypist 
Travel  clerics 
^'fravel  agents 
Stockroom  clerks 
Pile- clerks 
teletype  operators 
Messengers 
Transcribers 
Mail  carriers 
Accounting  clerks 
Tabulating  machine 
operator 


I 


Mail  clerks- . 
Credit  clerks 
Checking  and  recording 

clerk  (bookkeeping) 
Teacher  of  secretarial 

and/or  clerical  jobs 
Cost  clerks     ^    .  .^.^ 
Payroll  clerks 
Postal  clerks 
Railway  clerks  ^        -  '  ' 
Receiving  clerks 
•Station  agents 


Reservation  clerks 
►Time -keepers 
Paymaster 
Medical  secre'tary 
Billing  .clerk 
Order  clerk- 
.Inventory  clerk  f', 
Switchboard  oper|[tpr 
Sales  ^clerics 
Calculator  operators 
Dictaphone  operators: 
Comptometer.  opei:;ajt6rs 


-42- 


.  i  * 


PB  "nilES  con'A 

Offipe  boy  of  tfirl. 
Stationery  stfick  plerk 
Le^a  1  s teriogra  pher s  . 
Supervisors  " 
'Credit  supervisors  • 
Information  clerk    *  S 
(Jgrrespondent 
Civil  Service  clefk 
Music  copyist 
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Andrews;  Margaret      The  Tob  You  Want,   New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  ' 
Cortipany,  1968. 

"^^fabhe/  Ernest.H.  ,  Joseph. De  Brun,  and  Peter  G., Haines.   General  Bus- 
iness for  Economic  Understanding,  Cincinnati:  Soifth-^e stern 
Publishing  Co. ,  1966.  :  ' 

^DoQker,  f.  and  V.  Marquis.   Effective  Communication  on  the  Tob,  New 
Yorkl^American  MaBagementrAs^sdCiation. 

Hodnett,  Edward'..  'Art  of*  Working  with  Pebple.  "NewYgrk:   Harper  and 
'  '  ,  Brothers/ 19 59.*      .      '  ^ 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  FINANCE 
JOB  TITLES 

MANAGEMENT 


Accountants'  ' 

Personnel  Manager 
'  Rah  Manager  < 

Hospital  Administrators 

Civilian  Employment  Manager      -  ^ 

Industrial  Traffic  Manager 

Purclia  s  ing  *  Ma  na  ger 

Management  Aid  Manager 

Maneftement  Engineer  Manager 

Management -Operation  Analyst  Manager 
'  Advertising  Manager 

Financial  Manager  *  • 

Manager  of  an  Agency 

Agrtcultural  Manager 

Branch  Manager 

'Airport  Manager      .  ^     .  . 

Apartment ;Hoiise  Manager        ^      *  '.^  - 
Athlete  Manager  • 
Athletic  Team  Manager  ^ 
r -Banquet  Manager  *  ^ 

Aviation  and  "Space  Manager 
Bar,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Manager 
'  Barber  Shop  Manager  '  * 
Branch  Bank  Manager 
Branch  Store  Manager 
Building  Manager 
Business  Manager  . 
Credit  and. Collection  Agency  . 
.Credit  Investigations 
Dance  Floor       ^  , 
Dance  Studio  - 
Delivery  Department  - 
Dental  Laboratory 
Dental^ Supply  House 
Department   '  ^ 
Display  '       •       .1'  ^ 

Dls  play  Advertls Ir^g 
Distribution  Warehouse 
District  '  ' 

'Domestic  Itade    •         •     .    ^  * 
Doughnut  Shop. 


i 

Bulkj/  Plant'Manager 
Business  Promotion  Manager 
Bus  Transportation  Manager 
Cafeteria  or  Lunchroom  Manager 
Cairip  Manager 
Cardroom  Manager* 
batering  Manager 
Cemetery  Manager  *  ^\ 
Chamber  of  Commence  Manager 
Chief  Material  Manager 
City  Circulation  Manager 
^  Classified  Advertising  Manager.  • 
Club  Manager 
Cockta\l  Lounge  Manager 
Coffee  Shop  Manager 
Commercial  Sales  Manager 
Construction  Industries  Manager 
Cons,umer  Credit  Manager!^ 
<Jontlnulty  and  Script  Marteiger 
Beauty  Shop  Manager  • 
Beer  ParlSr  Manager 
Boarding  House  Manager 
Boxer  Manager  *  ^ 

C6ntracts  and  Title  Manager 
Convention  Manager 
Copyright  Manager' 
County  Manager 
Drilling  and  Production- 
Electric  Distribution  Department 
Electronic-Data  Processing  • 
Employee  Relations 
Employment 

Equipment-  ,  « 

Executive  .  ,  \^ 
^Export  /    ^  *  \ 
'Facilitating  Services  .  " 

Factory 

Farm 

^Farih^Labor  Camp 
Financial  Institution 
Fish  and  Game  Club 


ERLC 


r 
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MANAGEMENT,  con't  ^ 

FUghr  Kitchen      •      "  . 
Flooi; 

i  Food-'Pcocessihg  Plant 
Food  Concession 
'Food  Production  ' 
Fran2?feise 'Promotion  * 
Froht  Office 
FuneTal  Home 
General  Manager 
General  Office 

Golf  Club        •  ^ 
Grain' Elevator  a 
Graphic  Arts 
Guest  HojiS.e 
Gun  Clib 

Harbor  uepartm^nt 
Hatchery. 
Hemp  Processing  . 
Hotel 
Motel  V 
House 
Household 
Housing  Authority 
Housing  Project 
Ice -Sea  ting 
Industrial  Qafeteria 
Industrial  Developmeiot 
Area  Development 
bidustrial  Orgclnization 
'  fedu^tci34JBfi^^ 
Iriaus^ial  Sales  '  ' 
Institution 
Insurance 
Ih  s  ur  a  nee ,  Of  f  ice 
International  Division 
Irrigation,  ^< 
Ki^phen  ^  _   ;  ^ 

Labor    /    ^  *  -  \ 

Land  TVaining  . 
Leaj^ing 

Library   ^  *    "  .  ' 

Lltiuor  Establishment 
Loca  1^  Ad  vertis  ijig 
Locker  Plant 
Lodging  Facilities  * 
Lunchroom  or  Cafeteria 
Main 
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Marine  Service 
Merchandise 
•*  '  Motel 
Music 

Mutual  Department 
National  Advertising 
.   Natural  Gas  Utilization  ^ 
Newspaper Gitculatibn 
News  and  fecial  Events  and 
Public  imairs 
•  ,  Night  Club   V     ;  • 
, Nursery*         ^  * 
Office 

Student  Placement  Service 
'  Oil  Well  Services  *^ 

Operating  and  Occupancy 

Operati^jns 

Parts 
-  Personnel 

Personnel  Services 
,  Photograph  Gallery  or  Studio 

Plant 

Pr,oduct  \       ,  *  . 

Development  (Product) 
--Production  Department  - 

Production,  Seed  Corn 
J   Working  Production 

PfograjD  ^ 
•  Promotion 

Property  ^  ^  ^ 

Motor  Hotel  . 

Motor  Inn 

Probate  , 

Publicity  * 

PubliCySer>>ice 
*  Publies  Utility,.  RuTal^ 

Purchasing' 
Hlecreatjon  Establishment 

Regional 
^  Rej^il'Elepartment 
^   Rent -Control  Office , 

Research 

Research  and  Developijietit  > 
I   Resident  *\* 
Residential  S^lea 
Restaurant  or^Coffee  Shop 
Retail  Apparel 


♦  <^ 

'     V  .  '  .  * 

.     MANAGEMENT,  con't 

<»• 

Retail  Automotive  . 
Retail  Dairy  Products 
Retail  Drug 
Retail  Floral  ■ 
keta  il  Food 

'Retail-Qeneral  Merchandise^ 
Retail  Hardward  and  Farm  Implements 
Retail  Housefurnishings 
;     ^  Retail  Household  Appliances 
'  Retail  Liquor 

Retail  Lumber  and  Building  Supplies 
.  Retail  Shoe  , 
Retail  Variety 
Road 

Rooming  House 
Route 

Sqfe  Deposits 
SSles 
.  Circulation 
Schedules 

Schedules  and  Contracts 
School  Lunch  Progr^am 
Service  .Department  *  ^ 

.   Service  Establishment 
*  r  §ound  Effects        .  * 

Stage        '  *  .     •  .  . 

iK^tatement  Clerks  ■  . 

^tation 
l*J?%tockrpom 
>  '  Storagfe  Garage 
^1^:Store  ,  ,  *• 

»  Storeroom 


Street  Salens 
'    Student.  En[tployment 
Student  unior 
Supply 

'  Surplus  Property 
Tavern 

Technical  and  Scientific  Publication 
.  Technical  Service 

Telegraph  Office 

Terminal  \ 
*  Theater      ,  -       .  :  ; 

Theatrocal  Production  ' 

Tire  Service 

Tobacco  Warehouse 

Traffic  ■ 

Trailer  Park 

Trainee  * 
.  Transportation  Organization 

Traveling 

Trust  Company 
.  Utility  Sales  and  Service 
.  Van  Service*  •  / 

Vehicle  Leasing  and  Rental 

Vending  Department 

Vineyard  :* 

Warehouse  — ^  .  * 

Water^Department  ^     ^  . 

Welfare        .   ^  .  * 

.  ^Whole-Trade  Establishment  > 

Winter  ^S  port  s^  i  ' 

World  Trade  ^  " 

Editor  (Managing)     -'l  .  " 


MANAGEMENT  AND  FINANCE 
JOB  TITLES 

.  FINANCE 


Financiai  Aids  Officer 
Financial  Analyst 
Financial  .Economist 
Branch  Bank 
Business 

Classified  Advertising 
Commercial  Sales 
Contracts  and  Title 
Credit  and  Collection- 
Credit  Investigation 
Depai^tment  Manager 
Display  Manager 
District  ^ 
Division 
Employment  . 
Financial  Institution. 
General 
General  Office 


Accountafits 

Personnel 

C  on  sumer  jSlredj^ 
'  Itainee 

Trust  Compa 

Research 

Bank  Administrators 

Proof  Mac^ifies^^^anager 

Chasier 

Cbst  Estimator 

fipte  Analyst 
''l&x  Es  pert 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 
Stock'  Broker 
Loan  Company 
Itust  Company 


1  - 
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RESOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  PINANCEIaND  MAfJAGEMENT 

«  H 

CAREER  BOOKLeJb 


A  Career  for  You  in  a  Life  Insurance' C< 
Iowa  Assoc  .  of  Life  Underwriters 
300  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantip,  Iowa  50022 

//  ^ 
Accounting 

Amer.  Instit.  of  CP. A.* s  •  ' 

666  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  ,  New  York  10019 

Invitation  to  Achievement  -  Your 
Career  in  Management 
American  Management  Assoc.- 
135  West  50th  Street 
'  New  York ,  N^w  )|terk  10020  " 

Your  Career  in  Pub'lic  Personnel  Admin, 

Public  ^rsonnel  Assoc. 

1313  Ea^t  60tfr  Street 

Chicago,  illinois   60650  ' 

Careers  in  Business 
Public  Relations  Dept. 
Rochester  Instit.  of  Technology 
Box  3404 

Rochester,, J^Iew  York  14614^. 

Careers  in  Insurance 
Insurance  Informatfon  Institute 
110  William  Street 
New  York  ,  New  York  10038 


r 


tapes 


CiSrriculum  Devel6pment  Division 
•Office  of- Instructional  Services 
Geqrgia  Department  of  Education 

Advertising  and  You 
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>ur  Future  in  Consumer 'finance 
[ducational  Scvs .  Divisioa 
ational  Consumer  Finance  Assoc, 
]'00  16th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  I),.  C.^:0036 

]  i;areers  (Management) 


areer  Opportunities  ' 
mstrong  Cork  Company 
nca^te^y  Pa.   17604  ' 

Sri^uld  You  Be  A  Banker? 
BaViking:  -A  Career  for.  Today  and 
Tomorrow 

BaAklng  Education  Committee 
American  Bankers  Association 
90  Park  Avenue     '  . 
NeW  York,  New  York  "10016 

Should  You  Seek  A  Career  in  Life 
.Insurance: 

Should  You  Go  Into  Public  Relations? 
Should  You  Go  Into  Personnel  Wof^? 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
Career  Information  Service 
Box  51,  Madison  Square  Station 
New  York, -New  York  10,010 


Budgeting 

Consumer  Buying  *  ' 
^  *f^C6rporati^rls. 
•Credit 

Government.  Expenditures 


TAPtS,  con't 

•Insurance    t        '  '  Taxes 

The  "Right -To-Work "  jLaw  ,     .  ,    Use  of  Banks 


FILMSTRIPS 

The  Dollar  Series 
Association  Films,  Inc. 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York ,  New  York  10022 

Your  World  and-  M6nev  • 
Money  Management  Institute 
of  Household  Finance  Corp, 
Prudential  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

Planning  Your  .Career 
Business  Educajtion  Films 
.5113  16th^Ave\  " 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11204 

> 

Office  Occupation''  ^ 
Stanley  Bowmar  Co,  I  Ihc  ♦ 
12  Cleveland  St. 
Valhalla,  New  York  10595 

Bookkeeping  and  You  . 
Coronet  Instructional  Films 
65  E.  So.  Water  St.  * 
Chidago,  Illinois  60601  ($2.50) 

Life  Insurance  Oflgupations 
Carl  F.  Mahnk'^^Trod. 
215  E.  Third  St.  *  * 

Des .Moines,  Iowa  60309 


Fresh  L^id  Plans 

State  Dept.  of  Education  . 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Make  Your  Own  Decision. 
Parts  I  &  II 

State  Department  of  Education 
Atlanta,  Georjgia 

Using  Books 
McGraw-Hill  ($8.00)' 

Credit  arid  Eoans 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlai^ta 
104  Marietta  St.,  N.  W. 
'  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Individual  in  the  Mddern  World 
Assoc r  Films  Inc. 
600  Madison  Avenue 
New  York ,  New  York 

You're  on  the  Team  '  , 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Informational  Films  Div.  > 
343  State  St. 

Rochester,  New  Yorif  12608 

Your  Earning  Power 
•  Coronet  Films 
State  Department  df  Education 
Atlanta,  Georgia  -  - 


SUGGESTED  ^BOOK  REFERENCES 


Hodnett; 'Edward,  Art  of  Working  With  People.  N^wYork:  Harper  and 
*    Brothers,  1859.  '  / 

Kline^A.  F.   How  to  Use  Role  Playing  Effectively.  New  York:  Association 
Press,  1959.  ^ 

Ru^son,  Allien  R.  Business  Behavior.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publish- 
ing Company,  1964. 

Wilson  and  Wright.  Getting  Along  with  People  in  Business.  New  York: 
Fund  and  Wagnalls  Company,  Inc.,  1950. 

  Dictionary  of  Occupational ^les .   T6  identify  some  of  the,  job 

titles  for  positions  in  management  and  finance.        ,  * 

 Occupational  Handbook.   To  identify  some  of  the  jobs  available 
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OpCUPATIONS  IN 
MARKETING  AND  SALES 


MARKETING 


1.    Mar  ice  ting  Manager 

Promotion  Manager 
3;    Director  of  Sales 

IJan.ager  Business  Promotion 
5.    Manager  of  Sales 
6v    Manager,  Advertising-Classified, 

Display,  Local,  National 

7.  Direct  Mail  Specialist  * 

8.  Sales  Promotion 

9.  Brand  and  Product  Development 

10.  Engineering  and  Pricing 

11.  Marketing  Research  ' 

12.  Statistics 

13 .  Sample  Department 

1*4.  Product  or  Merchandising  Planning 
15;  Design  and  Package  Development'  • 
16.    Development  of  Themes  and  Patterns 


17.  >  Development  of  Cloth  and  Packag 
ol8.    Market  Determination 

19.  Product  Determination  (Planning 
Development,  Implementation) 

20.  Classification  of  Product 
Characteristics 

21.  Distribution  Determinations  - 
Establish 

22.  Strategy,  planning  procedure, 
retail  and  wholesale  sources  of 
distribution 

23.  Auxilary,  Marketing  functions  - 
Transporting,'  storage,  standard 

.  ization,  grading,  financing 

24.  Promotional  (Advertising) 

25.  Price  Determination 

26.  Managerial  Determinations 


MERCHANDISING 


1.  Department  Head*  '  ,  - 

2.  Manager,  Floor  Manager 

^3.  Sample  Distributor  -  Field,  Advertising  Representative 
SALES        ^  .  ^  * 


'1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

7.  ^ 

8.  * 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12.. 


Sales  ^anager^ */ 
•Secretary 

Advertising  Lay-out  Manager 
Advertising  Salesman 
Public  Relations  Man  P 
Clerk--Typist  •  ^ 

Classified-Ad  Clerk 
Cut  Man  '  '  '  :^ 

Sales  Supervisor  (Manager,  isep- 
resentative,  customer  represen- 
tative)' ^  , 
Insurance  /  ,  - 
Real  Estate  :  ^ 
Securities  -  Accounting  Exec-  ' 
utive.  Broker,  Advisor    .  ^  ' 


'industrial  Relations*^  -  ^  ^  y 
Business  and  Financial  Service 
^Banking) 
Property-rental 
Radio  and  TV  time -Ac counting^ 
Executivje,  ^les  Executive 
Institutionary  * 
Transportation 
Food  (Vending) 

Telephone  (Sal^s  ^t^epresentative; 
Commercial  Repre«M±$itive,- 
Sales  Arialysp.st)^(r 
Public"  Utilities  * 
Hotel  Services         .  ' 
Maintenance  and  Repair 


BtSI  COM  W""^"^^ 

ADVERTI'SIlfc 


1. 
2. 


5. 
,  6. 

7/ 

8. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
•14. 


President 

Vice-President  of  Creative  Ser- 
vices, of  Account  Services,  of 
Marketing  Services, ^of  Manage- 
ment and  Finance 

Fashion  -  Writers  anc^^Art  Direct- 
ors ^  \\\  " 
Traffic:    TV  Production,,  Prirtt 
Production           '    '  -r.  . 
Accounting  Supervisor 
Media  . 
Research'  . 
Sales  Promotions 
Office  Management  -  Personnel 
Accounting 

Finance  '   *  ! 

Printing  and  Advertising 
'Signs  and  Displays 
Services  -  Amiisement  and  Rec- 
reation, Education  courses. 
Moving  Estimate 


15.  Salesmen^ and  Salespersons^  Com- 

•  modities, 'Agriculture,  livestock, 
e  farm  pr^oducts, .food,  beverages, 
grocery,  meats  ♦ 

16.  Textile j> 'Textile  Products  and*  , 
Apparel  -  Raw  Matef^ials;  fabrics 

17.  fashions  (retail)  - 

18.  feather  Paper* 

19.  Chemicals. ^nd  Drugs-  (Phat>mac€U-« 
j^tical^  Detail  man,^  Service  rep-  ^ 

,  -  resentat'ive)  ^ 

20.  Cosmetics 

21.  Fuel  ^         '      '  .  : 

22.  Appliances  ' 

23.  "    Door-to-Door  Sales  ; 
2U^  Routemen 

Solicit6i^  '  *  . 

Auctioneers 

Demonstrators  and  Models 


2S^ 

26: 

27. 


RESOURCE:  .Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  1965,  Vol.  Ill, 


\ 


United  States  Department  of  Labor ^  pj>.  25-29,  163-6^. 
RESOURCE  t^ATERIAL  FOR  MAI^TING  mP  SALES"  * 


FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 

"A  B  C's  of  Getting  a 
Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 
m6-01  Archer  Ave; 


Job" 


"A  Career  For  You  (Selling^' 
South-Western  Pub.  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"An  Answer  for  Linda" 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 

•'Careers  in  Fashions  Merchandising** 
#3^0^  Modern  Talking  Pictures  . 
7m  Spring  St.,  N.W.  .  , 
AtJLan'ta,  GA    30308  ,  _         ,  ^     '  [ 

"The  Challenge  pf  Change" 
Southern  Beil  Tel.  Co. 


Challenge  of  Leadership" 
South-Wester-n  Pub.  Co.  n 

A 

"Communications:  Prologue ^to  Ibmorrow"  u 
.  ^outhern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

"Developing  Your  Character"-  ^ 

Sout h-We  stern^  Pub  .\  Co .  ^  ^ 

"How  to  Give  and  Take  Instructions"  ' 
South-Westrerh  'Pub .  Co .         ^       •  ^ 

>   

;*"Key«  to  Human  Relations  in  Selling" 
South-Western  Pub.  Co.    ■  * 

"Looking  Ahead  to  'a  Career"     '  ♦ 
Supt.  of  •Documents        .  '    *  . 
S.S.  GovernWht  Printing  Office 
Washington,  6:  C.  20^02 


ERJC 


-93- 


FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS  con't 

"Personal  Qualities  for  Job  Success" 
South-Western  Pub.  Co. 

"Regarding  Careers  in  a  Dynamic  ^ 
Industry" 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 
7m  Spring  St.,  N.W. 
Atlanta^,  GA.  30308 

ySelling  as'-a^Career" 
South-rWestern  Pub.  Co. 

\  • 
. "Talking  of  Tomorrow"  ^ 
Southern  Be^  Tel.  Co. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC. 

0  A  career  in  the  .Modern  Office 
(Set  of  4) 
Phyllis  Morrison 
^Gregg  Division 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
New  York  ^ 

Business  Math/30  (p.  105-112) 
Rosenberg 

Gregg  Division  ^ 

Getting  the  Right  Job 
Morrison 
Gregg  ^D^iyision 

'bpporjbun'iiry  Knocks  Series 
About  Her 
About  Him 
It's  Up  to  You 
^   The  Job  You  Want. 
You  Pay  for  It 
You  Said  It 
-J3r„^gg  Division 

Marketing  in  Your  Coinmunity 
Tlichert,  Stoner,  Brown  * 
Gregg  Division 


V 


Marketing  Proj 
Richert,'  Stone; 
Gregg  Division 


Activities 


"The  Voice  of  Your  Business'* 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 

"The  World  is  Yours"  #1450 
Modern  Talking  Pictures 
714  -Spring  St.,  N.W.  . 
Atlanta,  GA  30308'. 

VDecorating  Unlimited" 
southern  Bell  T64,  Co. 


"Dialogue  With  a  Young  Man 
Career  in^ Selling"  #3694 
Modern  Talking  |»ictures 


Office  Cashiering  Practice  get 
Archer,  Stewart,  Seufer 
Gregg  Division 

Retail  Salesmanship  -  A  Programmed 
Text 

F.  E.  Hartzler  ^ 
Gregg  Division  '  •  , 

"Using  Some  Job  Sources^'  - 
A  Career  in  the  Modern  Office 
Hertzfeld,  Perry,  Felt ei:*,  Reynolds 
Gregg  Division  ^       ^        ^  . 

Advertisring:    A  Career  of  Action  and 
V^iety  for  Exceptional  Men  £  Women* 
American  Association  ""of  Advertising 
Agencies 

200  Park  Avenue        ^  ^ 


New  Xork»,  NY  10017 


"Career  Opportunities  in  Advertising 
Public  Affairs  Dept. 
Ameri'can  Association  of  Adverf^ising 
Agencies  ^ 

Behind  Every  Face  A  "Changing  ^ 
Person    (Ch.  9) 
Fane  and  Fane 
'  Ginn  and  Company  , 


-94- 


"^OOKS,  PAMPHLETS  >  ETc\, 


con't 


"Can  I  Be  an  Office  Worker?" 
"Public  Relations  Staff"  , ' 
General  Motors  Building 
3044  W.  Grand  Blvd. 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Career  Guidance  Index 
Caipeers     "     '        "  *  I;  : 

'  Largo,  Fla. 

Career.  Index 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc. 
Moravia,  N.Y. 

Apex  Supermarket  #K276  (Business 
^Project  6  Series) 
South- Western  Publishing  Co. 
5101  Madison  Road 
Cincinnati,  OH  45227 


Prob- 


Applied  Business  Mathematics 
lems.and  Drills  (p.  13-30) 
Piper,  Fairbank  and  Gruber 
South-Western  Pub.  Co» 

Business  Project  (6  Series) 
K271  -  Home  Products  - 

^  Ratail  Selling  to  Home 
,   .K272  -  Star  Baking^  Co.  - 
Wholesale  Bakery 
..X273  -  general  insurance  Agency  - 
General  Insurance  Agency 
K274  -  Crown  Jewelry  £  Appliance  - 
Mart  -  Retail  Credit  Store 
K275  -  Community  Dept.  Store  - 

Dept.  Store 
K276  -  Apex  Supermarket  - 
Supermarket 
^>-^$outh-Western  Pub.  Co. 

How  to  Find  arid  Apply  foy  a  Job 

Helen  NT.  Keily  S  R.  G.  Walters  

South-Western  Ptib.^Co. 

Marketing  Sales  Promotion  axid 
Advertising  (Text -Workbook) 
Nolan  and  Warmke  ' < 

South-Western'^  Pub.  Cp.  ' 


-95- 


Mathematics  Skill  Bmlder 
(p"  27  Making  Change^ 
Gossage  ^nd  Briggs 
South-Western  'Pub .  Co . 


Merchandising  Math 
Edwin  B.  Piper 
South-Western  Pub. 


Co, 


You  and  Your  Job  -  Finding  It, 
Getting  It,  Keeping  it 
Blackledge,  Blackledge,  Keily 
South-Western  Pub,  Co. 


v-"C^ 


reers  -  A  Shax^^^ 
'-^  Environmen?" 


r^Ain 


tlje  Creation 


Armstrong  Co, 
Atlanta,  GA 


'*Career6'  in  Busih'ess" 
Public  Relations  Dept, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Box  3404- 

Rochester,  NY  .  14514, 

"Careers  in  Insurance" 
Insurance  Information  Institute 
110  William  St. 
New  York,  NY  10038 

"Career^^,^  in  Retailing :  ^ 
Public  RelationSi^pept.'  ,    *  « 
Rochester  Institute  of*  Technology  * 
Box  3404  ^ 

RCKihester,;  NY  ?14614  ;||^    .  ^ 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT) 
U'.       Dept.  of  LabcJr    ^  )7 

"Invitation  to  AchieveTie;nt  -  Your'. 
Career  ill  Management"  rj 
American  jMahagement  Asspciation 
135  W.  §Pth  St.  Q 
New  YovM  NY    10020  ' 


Manager S  Officials 
American,  Management, Association. 


Ojqcupations  -in  Adminisigrative  Special- 
izations ^      .?  ^* 
American  Management  "Association   '  ^ 


^4  V 


BOOKS PAMPHLETS,  ETC>,  con't  . 


Job  Guide  for  toung  Workers 
U.  S.  Empldyment  Service 
Washington,  D.  .C. 

Manufacturer's  Salesmen 
Supt.  of  Documents 
Washington,  d:  C.  20^*02 

Modern  Marketing  Strategy  (MQ623) 
Division  of^'Surveys  S  Field  Services 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
.  Nashville,  TN  37203 

Occupational  Index 
Personnel  Services,  Inc. 
Jaffrey,  New  -Hampshire 

Occupational  Outlook  -  Handbook 
U*  S.  Burean^f  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D?^C. 

"Purchasing  as  a^Career" 
Nationa]  Associa^-on  of  Purchas- 
ing Management,  Inc. 
11  Part  Place 
New  York,  NY  10007 

"Questions  and  Answers  About 
Advertising** 

Divisfon  of  Surveys  and  Field 
Services** 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  in  Retail 
Stores 

Supt.  of  Docu^^ts 
Washington,  D,  C.  20^*02 


Salesmen  in  Wholesale  Trade 
Supt.  of  Documents 
Washington,  D.  C.    20W2  ^ 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  these: 
"Should  You  Be  A  Sale^an?" 
"Should  You  Go  Into  Retailing?" 
.-'iShould^You  Go  Jnto  Advertising?" 
"Should  You  Etc.,  etc." 
Career  Information  Services 
New  York-  Life  Insu'rance  Co. 
Box  51,  Madison  Square  Station 
New  York,  NY  10010 

"So  You  Are  Going  to  ifake  a  Speech 

Carl  F.  Hawyer 

National  Consumer  Finance 

lOOa  15th  St.,  N.W.  ^ 

Wasl^ington  6,  D.  C. 

The  Story  of  Checks 

Fedepal  Ifeserve  Bank  of  New  York"^ 

Public  Information  Dept..  \\ 

.33  Liberty  Street 

New  York,  NY  100^*5 

THe  Successful  Business  Worker 
Dorthy  Slater  ^  ,  *    "  , 

Teletraining  for^^Business 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Compk^y  ' 

"Your  Careei^  in  Art" 
Department  of  Public  Information 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art 
Broad  &  Pine  Streets 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
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Preface 

.     ■        -M.',.  ,       \        .  .  . 

The  mj.ni -course  guides  foB  the  career  exploration  program  in 
Agriculture,  Business,, Home  Economics  and  Inciustriai  Arts  were 
de^^oped  byT>articipantS  'j^:an-4r^itute  sponsored  by  the  £>ivtsion  of    ^  * 

_  .,    -  -1---." 

Voeationgl  Education  at/ the  University  of  Georgia.,  from  June  14  to  July  2, 

,-i9?i.  ;   ;  ^      .      .    '         •  ■  ■ 

home  economics  teachers  were  enrolled  in  the  institute  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Marj^  Jim  Comtfs,  Home  Economics  Teacher  Educator, 
University  of  Ge{5rgia%.assisted  j5y  Mrs.  Marguerite  Smallwood  and 
/  *         ^Ars/^rivia'•NeJ^on,  ;Hom^,  Economics  Supervisors,  State  Department  of 
/  Education.  The  rnS^^rials  developed  were  dfssigned  for  use  with  eighth 


>grade  boy£  and  girls  ^  During  the  ■1971t-72  school  year  the  guides  were 

/*  •     .      "   .  • 

*     . X    7  ^ 

rjfevised  by  teafchers  enrolled  in.anantemship  under  the  direction  of 
/    .     *  ^  .        '      '  *  . 

-  %t  ^  yMtssxCombs*.  yit  is  intended  that  tpe^pFiers  and^stud^nts  adaRt  the  sugge 
V    •  -\    At  ^  Experiences  to  suit  flieir  particular  situation*  Teachers  participating  in 

r  '  ^'  '  -  •  ■       ^       ^  '  . 

\%  V  ^  .,/;the  Home,Economips  section  of  the^Career  Exploration  Institute  were: 

'  ^*     ^             Becky  Jo  Bag^ett^.  . .    ■  •  .  Rita  Marable  * 

■  ^  Emma  Brown  ^              ^.  *             Vanette  McKinney  * 

WgSi'ebanty     ^i-    ^  v    v     •  Susan  Morrill  * 

;    '            *     ^  -^^rtell  C'9pk                  .  t              Eciell  Raburn 

•  •  Rose  Gee  ,  •           *    .  '  ^ Cathy  Robinson  '* 

•  •    .                 Miriam  Ija' Jjine  Griffiil>4  ^     ^    '^"^Elfza  Simmons 

Jamie  Jackson         *  .  '  Lillie  Stan'sell  *•  .  ' 

\                        .Linda  Jones                   "  'J           Clara  Swinson  *  *\  i 

^.^.r                      Anna  Louisp  Law/  ^ '       '^Gwen  White  *' 

"    ;    ,       "  '"^^fxSitkim^'hee    ^  >      f  ^'                Jacqueline  Williams 

*  "Jeachers' who^also  participated  in  the  internship  and  revision 
of  the  guides.  '   .  • 


sted 


The  C^areer  Exploration  Program  was  develop^  to  provide  adolescent  ' 

/    ft    -  / 
youth  with  knowledge  and  experiences  that  enable  them^to  be  awarfe  of 

^^ri9us  c^eer  opportunities  ^nd  develop  tentative  plans  tD  adcomplish 


career  goals.  An  articulated  and  sequential  program  is  ne 


students  the^.  opportunity  to  accomplish  career  tasks  according /to  their  own 


eded  tp  give  • 

/  1 


',^ii>diyjrdual  physical,  social,  and  intellectual  developments  Students 
should  be  given  opportunities  to  inv^tigate  and  analyze/a  wjde  range 
of  occyipational  roles  and  WQrk  tasks  with  respect  to/their  own  individual 

■  •  ■     •  ■■  /  / 

characteristics,  abilities,  and  interests.  Learning  activities  should  be 
designed  to^  provide  live  and  simulated  career  exploration  experiences  in 
broad  families,  of  occupations.  : Specifically,  ;&ie  prograrm  should  allow 

to  accomplish  these^ta-sks  or  dimensions  of  career  development:  1 


derstandinq  of  Self-^haracteristicsf  From  recognition  of  likes  ami 
/Hiblikes  ±o  the  development  of  personal  characteristics  appropriate 
for  a  given  occupation.  -       ^  . 

'.■•.'■/.        " ,  ■ .  ■  ■  ^ 

Occupational  Are^sj  From  recognition  of  observable  jobs'  in  the 
communijy  to  acqujfing  training  for  pnd  entrance  into  a  chpsen  field. 

Educational  Avenue^  From  recognition  of  the  relationship  between 
subject  matter  and<)b^'ervable  community  jobs  to  acquiring  education 
necessary  for  entrance  into  a  chosen  field.  .  / 

Educational  and  Vocational  Decisions:  From  recognition  of  factors /^at 
influence  decision-making  to  pursuing  a  career.  ;  / 

^^^^Economic  and  Social  Values  of  Work:  From  recognition  of  the  economic 
and  ^)g4^cdntribution  of  parents'  occupations  to  the  selfcj^fon  of,an 
appropriat^^cupation  and'  work, setting . 


\  I^svcholoqical  and  Sociological  Meaning  of  Work:  Fron/expressin^  a- 

'  y          positive  attitude  toward  self,  a§^^c4ates,  and  school/to  purw)$eful 
\      .  Involvement  in  work  and  worfe-related>:^ftifes:r'"^^^       -  ' 


'/ 


\  /  ^Q,ene  Bqttoms  and  George  L.';p'Kelley,  ^"Vocational  Education  as.a  ' 
developmental  j>rocess/'  American  Vocational  Toumal/  46:  21-24,  March,  1971. 


ERIC 


The  career  exploration  program  is  organized  to  pccommodate,  and  be 
compatible  with  existing  prograjiis.  A  three -year ''program  is  suggested  for  ^ 


the  middle/junior  high  school  to  a  How  students  toLe  initially  exposed  to 
broad  career  areas  in  th^  first  year,  explore  careers  related  to  industrial  j 
Arts,  home  economics,  business  and  agripilfure  the  second,  and  receive 
exploratory  experiences  in  specific  oi^cupational  families  during  the^-third 
year/  *    •  C  ^ 

The  first-year  approach  is  .based  upon  the  existing  "Program^  of 
Education  and  Career  Exploration*'  which  is  reconfmended  for  the  sevei^th 
grade.   The  organization  of  thig  program  would  provide  students  with  an 
initial  exposure  to  a  wide  range  oj  career  oppoi|unities  in  the  areas -of 


business,  service,  outdoors,  technolo^,  organizations,  and  expression  / 
of  ideas.  Students  would  Select  several  areas  and  be  placed  in  occupa- 
;tional  settings  within' the  local  community  to  observe  or  participate  in  the 


performance  of^  various  work  roles .  Up©n  cpmpletion  of  the  observation  or 
participation  phase,  students  would  reraro  tOva  classroom  and  discuss  their 
ekperiences  in  terms  of  the  duties  performe^,  competencies  ijeede^S^, 
education  required,  and  salaries  earned.    As  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ences, students  J  could  begin  to  make  tentative  choices  of  oossible  career 
options  inr  terms  of  their  interests,  abilities,  and^^lf-concept. 

During  the  eighth  grade  or  second  year  of  the  program,  students  could 
select  several  occupational  families  fop  further  exploration  that  are  relafed 
^Ihe'arqas  of  interest  initially  investigated  during  the  first  year.* 


Opportunities  would  be  provided  for  students  to  enroll  in  a  series  of 


>»  t 


"mini-courses"  that  would  be  offered  during  teach  jquarter  of  anfajcademic/ 
year  as  shown  in  Figure  !•  LearniQg  experiences  of  the  program |WouJ|^ 
emphasize  occupational  role  playing  by  students  in  a  simul^tedjworJc  ^ 

.  -J  '  '    .  ' 

environment.  Activities  such  as  cotistructii^q^  small  structures  /  preMring 
and' serving  foa<r/"dis"tr4buting  and  ^eUing..a:4a:Dduat,.or  iand-/ca^g.  a  \ 
portion  of  the  school  campus  would  en^bl^  students  .to^xajnine  yaripus 


3  Jill 


work  roles  and  acquire  manipulative,  skillsiamHaLoWledg^  to  the 

occupational' area.  The  subject  area sfo^4^athym|iti^cs ,  science ,  social 
studies  an^  English  should  fle  correlajted  ^ith  th^  leariiing  activities  <!)f 
the  programs,  Instru^tional|teai|is^c|uld  |)e| foniiulated  which  woul^ 
interlock  the  curriculum  and  enable' ^/tiidynts;  to  make  application  of  rthe 

/     .  ■  1    F  J  J'         •  ■ 

concepts  and  principles  in  fafigjlble/j^^riiing'  situations. 


f  The  third  year  program 
,Qcteupational  area  for  furthi 
families  related  to  the  in^Uuc 


Dulfd  qMow  students  to  select  a  sing 
iryi/edtigation  anci  ejtploration.  Occupational 
ar^as  of  industrial  arts,  hpme 


7 


economics,  business,  anqje/^ric/ultural  education  would  enable., students 

to  obtain  further  de\^Q{Jifient  of  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  needed 

t/>  make  fiather  cadrer^aecisions . 

s|ucc<ess^^      career  exploration  program  will  be  de,pendent  upon 

cjfooperationiarid  support  of  the  local  community,  school  administration, 

•  i  Provisions  fliust  be  made  f(^)usiness  leaders  in  thp  commu- 

rt'icipate  in  supervised  occupational  experiences.  Administrators 

i6  ^  • 

- ;  % 

;ance  personnel  must  jievelop  flexible  scheduling  systems  that 
students  to  select'and  olptain  experiences  in  broad  fapnili^s  of, 

.      .  7 


r 


occupations;  Methods  should  be  developed  that  allow  teachers  to  plan 
and  implemerit  instruction  on  a  team  basis  which  will  correlate  and 
interlock  instructional  content  and  learning-actWities.— ; —     —  - 

In  summary,,  the  proposed  career  exploration- program  should  provide  a 
method  whereby  all  students  may  be  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  avaii^le 
career  opportunities.   Student  involvement  in  actual  and  simulated. bccupa 
tional  role^playing  may  enable  yoQng  people  to  obtain  experiences  which 

c 

are  purposeful  and  beneficial  in  selecting  and  planning  for^a  career  of 
their  choice.  It  is^;:vticipated  that  the  program  will  enable. young-5{)eople 

to  obtain  the  knowledge  and  experience  base  which  will  allow ^em  to 

>      ,  •  *  ^   ,    *         •  '* 

intelligently  choose  a  career,  develop  plans  to  attain  that  career  goal., 

/  ,  >  •  - 

and  eventually  fuhctibn' successfully  in  the  career  of  their  choice/  * 

'  ...SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  GUIDES 

"  *The  s^quer>ce  for  learning  experiences -to  be  carried  out  in  ordei^o 
'achieve  the  objectives  outlined  in  these  gu^Ses  should  be  determined  by 
each  teacher  and  her  students.  ^^jd^taileXbJ^  of  day>y  day  -  " 

objectives  and  activities  should  be  worked  out  after    Study  of  thjese 
'  guides  ^  Most  of  the  objectives,  outjined  here  ap8-iSroad^  unk  objectives 


and  wijl  be  worked  on  over  much  tot-th^course.  Enabling  objectives  need 
to  be  established  by  the  teacher  and  her  students.   Student  participatiofi' 
in  ,^lanning  aiTd  "caiyying  out  experience's  important.  Remember  that  this 
is  a  suggested  guide;  all  of  thevexperien^s  cbuld  not  be  successfully 
carried  out  during  one  quarter,  nor jare  th§  6bjBctij/es  arranged^ in  a 


/ 


sr^are  experiences,  sjjich  as  ^preparing  for  job_  iritejrviews 
that  ineed  ndfclJe  repeated  ^larTto-meet  the  need^^and  interests  of  the 
students,  ehrolled  eaelfquarterT" 
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